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may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

“ Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” 

Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  IV 


V Under  the  special  heads  of  " Buildings  Act,"  " Chnrches,"  new,  old,  restored,  Ifc.,  and  "Railway,,"  and  many  others,  are  .indices,  to  which 
tn  all  cases,  collateral  reference  ought  to  he  made  for  all  that  may  relate  to  the  respective  heads. 


ABBATOIRS  : Paris,  Vienna,  512;  insti- 
tution of,  566 

Abbey : Athenry,  tower  fallen,  31 ; FonthiU, 
213;  Llanthony,  386;  Thornton,  125; 
Waltham,  paintings  in,  260 ; see  also 
“ Westminster  ” 

Abbey  Churches:  Pershore,  83;  Tewkes- 
bury, 424 

Abbcy-Dore,  Iron- Work,  607 
Aberdeen  : Baths,  65  ; coffer-dam,  152  ; im- 
provement Bill,  520;  622 
Aberfoyle,  marble  quarry,  93 
Academy;  Algiers,  29;  Athens  (French), 
136;  Bristol  (Fine  Art),  35,  44;  French 
(Fine  Art),  356;  Paris  (of  Sciences) — 
artesian  wells,  preservation  of  timber,  29  ; 
Royal,  architectural  room  at,  241, — exhi- 
bitions of,  217,— travelling  studentships 
in,  203,  214  ; Vienna  (of  Sciences),  401 
Acoustic  principles  in  construction,  425, 
584 

Acropolis,  Athens,  excavations  by  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of,  425 

Address,  editor’s,  on  opening  Volume,  1, — 
on  closing  it,  with  improved  position,  and 
greatly  increased  circulation,  6l 3 
Adelphi  decorations,  512 
Adornment  of  country  : Bristol,  445 
Advertising  for  candidates  after  choice,  269 
Advice  to  architects : Birkenhead,  56  ; to 
students,  75,  81 

Aix-la-Chape!le,  restoration  at,  142 
Alexandria,  Protestant  church,  191,  421 
Algiers:  academy,  29;  telegraphs,  40 
Algeria,  artisans  in,  231 
A1  Hather,  palace,  ruins,  544 
Almonry,  Westminster,  183 
Almshouses  : Fishmongers”  &c.,  198  ; Prin- 
ters’, to  be  founded,  329  i St.  Clements 
Danes,  architect,  443,  453 
American  copper,  370 ; houses  moved,  48 
Amiens  Cathedral,  sculptures,  153 
Amphitheatre,  Roman,  Dorchester,  101,  142 
Angelo  and  Raffaclle,  additional  works,  533 
Ancient : architect,  Hulz,  monument  to, 
400;  architecture,  illustrated,  254,296, 
583  ; castle,  Chios,  356  ; chapel  remains 
at  Paris.  623  ; Church  remains  at  Don- 
caster, 022;  city  remains  at  Peru,  6 1 5 ; 
glass,  245;  houses— see  under  Illustra- 
tions; also  supplemental  chapter  on, 
613 ; iron  railing,  247;  iron-work, 
30,  150,  162,  610 ; masonry,  jointings, 
295  ; monuments  in  Dalmatia,  51  ; re- 
mains at  Stamford,  405  ; stable,  by  Inigo 
Jones,  31 ; timber  edifices,  English,  370, 
vault  near  Melrose,  609 
Ancients,  we  are  the  true,  427 
Anglesey,  cromlechs  in,  183 
Antiquaries  (new),  old  quarries  for,  497 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  95,  119,  149,  167, 
203,  621 ; regeneration  of,  149 
Antiquarianism,  British  and  German,  40 
Antiquities,  destruction  of,  586 
Antiquities:  (British)  Lincolnshire,  368  • 
Colchester,  197;  Gravesend,  298;  Gre- 
cian, systematic  works  on,  412 ; Ham- 
burg, 184  ; Peru,  184 

Antiquities,  medieval,  in  Prussia,  328 ; na- 
tional, at  Cairo,  museum  of,  1 12  ; at  Paris, 
defacement  stopped,  80 ; national,  de- 
stroyed, 184  ; Nineveh,  514;  Lewes,  2 9 ; 
Paris,  183;  Warwickshire,  214 
Ants,  architects  amongst,  286  ; Australian, 
destructive  to  woodwork,  111;  in  Pall 
Mall,  514 

Antwerp : and  its  churches,  534  ; bricks. 
604 

Apprentices,  master’s  duty  to,  106 
Arago,  M.,  his  projected  Paris  canal,  136 
Arcade  : Canterbury  Cathedral,  235 ; pro- 
posed, Cambridge,  449 
Arch  : history  of,  2fis,  278,  291 ; marble,  at 
Pimhco,  562;  oblique,  224;  pointed  and 
round  in  Sicily,  605-6,  617  ; shape  of,  not 
decisive  of  date,  387 ; theory  of  applied, 

Arch  and  Wellington  statue  question,  241 
253,  273,  329,  346,  36l,  397,  411,  457,  477’ 
484,  493,  495,  511,  517,  531,537,  546,  SGo’ 
569,  604,  613  ; also,  more  fully  as  under, 
viz. : — 

Arch,  triumphal,  at  Hvde  Park  Corner,  pro- 
posed injury  to,  241  ; debate  on,  in  Com- 
mons, &c.,  253,  36l  : stoppage  of  works, 
3Gl  ; protest  of  a professor  against,  457  ; 
statue  on  arch,  477 ; must  come  down — 
appearance — injury  to  artists — memorial, 
493;  remarks  by  author  of  ‘‘Newleafe 
Discourses,  495,  511 ; mutual  destruction 
of  arch  and  statue— movement  of  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  517;  what  to  do  with 
the  duke — pedestals,  531 ; rightsof  artists, 
537  ; sites,  new,  546.  613;  statue  to  come 
down— report  of  Institute  of  Architects— 
correspondence,  560 ; statue  itself,  56 9 


Archmological : Association  (British),  32, 
39.  68,  77,  101,  117  , 197,  303,  369,  373, 
385-6,  — at  Gloucester, — Value.  — New 
Inn,  &c., — Smarsden  Church.  373,— fur- 
ther account  by  editor,  385-6 ; Associa- 
tion, Norfolk,  526  ; associations,  work 
for,  490 ; commission,  St.  Petersburg,  231 ; 
congress  (French)  at  Metz, — architectu- 
ral queries  to,  214  ; discovery.  Dover,  262  ; 
Institute,  20,  32,47,  68,  95,  140,  358,  362, 
377  ; Institute  at  York,  358, — papers  read 
at,  362,  377  ; Institute  Journal,  502  ; regu- 
lations in  Austria,  512  ; Society  of  Athens, 
excavations  by,  425  ; of  Rome,  transac- 
tions, 356 

Archaeology,  Palestine,  work  noticed,  496 
Arches  : horizontal  thrust  in,  71,  81  ; ancient 
jointings  of,  295  ; equilibrated  railway, 
rules  for,  508,  519  ; gothic,  outline  ascer- 
tained, 268;  triumphal,  217;  amusing 
account  of,  199 

Architect:  ancient,  Hulz,  monument  to, 
400  ; Literary  Fund,  154  ; lucky  one,  586  ; 
liberal  one,  109  ; Osten,  Hanover.  400; 
St.  Clements  Danes,  443,  453  ; why  pay 
one?  359;  why  employ  one?  421 
Architects : are  they  only’ to  copy  ? 347,  357, 
383  ; amongst  ants,  2S6  ; canvassing,  31 6 ; 
charges  and  responsibilities  of,  21,  34, 
53  ; commission— Mair  y.  Ward— editor's 
remarks,  61 ; “ Curiosities  of  Journalism” 
regarding,  536;  diary,  leaves  from,  170, 
266;  350,  566 ; England  indebted  to,  for 
Bodroura  marbles,  145  ; entertained  by 
Earl  de  Grey,  244  ; French,  562  ; German, 
meeting  of,  412;  grievances— appropria- 
tion of  designs,  328  ; Institute  of  British, 
see  “ Institute  ;”  interference  in  interior 
decoration,  481  ; labours,  value  of,  266  ; 
London,  and  buildings  satirized,  181 ; ma- 
thematiesfor,  153 ; mediaeval, 571 ; modern, 
of  Spain,  32  ; plan  to  increase  respecta- 
bility of,  305  ; property  in  designs,  101 ; 
remuneration  of,  197, 213, 236,  262,  269. — 
for  Staffordshire  County  Prison,  346; 
troubles— competition,  464  ; Vienna,  315  ; 
young,  of  England,  see  “ Young.” 
Architectural : allusions  in  Shakspere’s 
works,  411 ; and  artistical  questions  be- 
fore the  public — her  Majesty’s  miserable 
home — statue  and  arch— Westminster- 
bridge— designs,  397;  author,  Francois 
de  Hollande,  435 ; character,  work  on, 
reviewed,  442;  chemistry,  514  ; competi- 
tion, progress  of,  225  : also  under  " Com- 
petitions congress,  262  ; design,  skill  of 
scene  painters  in,  157, — offer  of  Mr. 
Weale  to  publish  annual  volume  of 
works  by  members  of  Institute,  621  ; 
(early)  remains,  346;  engraver,  late 
Mr.  John  le  Kcux,  289  ; figures, 
orthographic  projection  of,  175  ; foreign 
and  collateral  intelligence,  (see  11  Fo- 
reign”)—works,  (see  “Foreign”)  news 
from  Berlin,  268, — Paris,  16;  nomen- 
clature, 104,  224  ; bistory,  592  ; prejudices 
— lettersof  “R.”  onyoungarchitects,358;- 
pretenders  abroad,  512  ; queries  to  French 
archaeological  congress  at  Metz,  244  ; 
room  at  royal  academy,  241  ; shadows,  by 
Professor  Davies,  378’,  414  ; schools  of  de- 
sign, -164,  562,  586  ; society,  Bristol, 507, — 
Oxford,  95,  118,  153,  250,273,  299,  562,— 
Yorkshire,  46,  214  ; spirit  of  journals,  114, 
183,  224  ; style,  Madrid,  296 ; terms, 
glossary  of,  141 

Architecture:  abroad,  1 90 ; ancient,  of  Ghent, 
583, — in  line  of  Great  Western  Railway, 
254,  296;  art,  science,  and  profession: 
Newleafe  Discourses,  495,  519,  542; 
“Brummagem”  45;  building  and,  in 
Australia,  110;  Canina’s  folio  work  on, 
545 ; chair  of,  at  Royal  Academy,  1 59 ; city, 
town,  andcountry,  book  on  reviewed,  585; 
classic,  study  of,  recommended— Greece 
and  Rome — advice  on  self-conceit,  313 ; 
Cockerell’s  lectures  on  25,  38,  50,  63,  75, 
98— Commentary,  157;  Constantinopoli- 
tan,  184  ; cottage  and  villa  works  on,  by 
Mr.  Loudon,  165  ; curves  for,  130  ; dan- 
gerous doctrine  in,  revived,  589  ; deco- 
rative and  ornamental,  146  ; definition  of 
term  by  a young  architect,  338  ; domestic, 
6l3  ; ecclesiastical,  of  Ireland,  66, — of 
Pisa,  435  ; Egyptian — Thebes  or  Luxor, 
442;  Elements  of,  work  on,  274;  Eliza- 
bethan, Crewe  Hall,  319;  fine  art,  404, 
427  ; Florentine  86 ; Gothic  : see  ; go- 
vernment work  on,  573 ; Grecian  and 
gothic  350 ; history  and  literature  of, 
603  ; llustrations  of  ancient,  296 ; in- 
terior decoration,  a branch  of,  446 ; 
is  it  construction,  427 ; Italian,  80, 
398;  medieval,  75;  style  and  deeora- 
tion  in,  268  ; Mexican,  418  ; naval,  335  ; 
new  history  of,  167  ; Newleafe  Discourses 


on,  495,  519,  542  ; new  order  of  eccle- 
siastical, 85;  New  York,  178;  Norman 
Saracenic  in  Sicily,  557  ; origin  of,  accord- 
ing to  a German  writer,  400  ; Pisan  ca- 
thedral, 375  ; prizes  in,  at  University  Col- 
lege, 317;  Roman,  Romanesque,  and 
Gothic,  39S ; Queen  and,  185  ; Royal 
Medal  in  aid  of,  308 ; sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, mutual  value,  121  ; Sicilian,  462,  6l"; 
Spanish,  170,  201,  209,  229;  sporting, 
166  ; street,  395  ; New  Oxford-street,  422  ; 
truth  in,  538  ; Westminster  Abbey,  chart 
noticed,  358;  Westminster  Review  and, 
603  ; William  of  Wykeham’s,  445 
Areas,  converted,  250,  279,  296,  331,  369,  442 
Arezzo  of  Florence,  86 
Aristophanes,  birds  of,  a burlesque — satire 
on  London  architects  and  buildings,  181 
Art  should  go  lower,  469  ; must  enter  into 
life  of  people ; want  of  artistical  opera- 
tives evidenced  by  extensive  quotation  of 
our  remarks : kc.,  517 
Art : modern  Belgian,  475,  581  ; criticism 
on,  134  ; decorative  and  ornamental,  lec- 
tures on,  146;  Decorative,  Society,  see 
“Decorative;”  English,  fear  to  produce 
higher  specimens  of,  533 ; industrial, 
temple  of,  at  Munich,  7 ; industry  and,  in 
China,  463  ; industry  and,  lecture  on, 
533  ; Italian,  308;  new  field  of,  in  woods, 
for  interior  decoration,  &c.,  4 46-7;  prin- 
ciples of,  in  landscape  gardening,  119; 
science  and,  year  book  of  facts  in,  83 ; 
encouragement  to,  in  England,  shamed 
by  proceedings  (512)  at  Vienna,  514 
Art-academy,  Munich,  reorganized,  430 
Art-collections,  Munich,  29 
Art-exhibition,  Paris,  184 
Art-improvements  in  western  Africa,  231 
Art-lectures,  notice  of,  496 
Art-movement  requires  Government  aid,  555 
Art-principles  in  room  decoration,  491 
Art-productions, rights  of,  Russian,  356 
Art-sayings  after  Giiethe,  106 
Art-sketches,  German  history,  steel,  545 
Art-work,  What  is?  106;  What  is  not,  106 
Art- world  (The),  382 

Art-union,  London  : annual,  5/3  ; artists,  215 
219;  bill,  petitions,  &c.,  244  ; cartoons, 
18,31,  43.  53,  89;  charter,  601  ; exhi- 
bition, 390,  400,  443  ; journal,  134  ; 
prizeholders,  205  ; sculpture  competition, 
331,  345,  371  ; works  in  progress,  622 
Art-union  of  Prague,  533 
Art-union  question,  157,  178,  188,  221,  235, 
244,  257,  321,  358,  365 
Art-unions,  Parliamentary  report  on,  130 
Artesian  wells,  29,  310  ; Chinese  boring  for, 
460 ; at  Southampton,  453,  460,  473,  49  7 
Artificers’  work,  valuing  license,  245 
Artistical  and  architectural  questions,  397 
Artistical  competitions,  53  ; decorations,  8 ; 

operatives  in  demand,  desiderata,  469 
Artists  : art-unions  and,  215;'.British  Society 
of,  exhibition,  16O;  memorial  to  Queen 
for  charter,  142  ; French  living,  works  of, 
166;  fund,  aids  to,  52;  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, 3S  ; honour  to,  114;  Munich, 
512  ; rights  of,  arch  and  statue  question, 
537  ; rising,  word  to,  568 ; studies  in 
British  Museum,  502  ; word  to,  433 
Artisans  : in  Algeria,  231  ; emigrating,  40 
Artisans,  jury  for  rewards  to,  at  Paris,  231 
Arts  and  artists  of  England,  377 
Arts:  British,  present  state  of,  147;  deco- 
rative, 69;  natural  types  in,  188 
Arts,  College  of,  early  proposal  for,  621 
Arts  (Fine),  see  “ Fine  Arts” 

Arts,  French  Academy  of  at  Athens,  136 
Arts,  Royal  Academy  of,  125 ; royal  speeches 
and,  56l 

Arts,  Society  of,  70,  131,  142,  202,  227, 
292,  601,622;  objection  to  distribution 
of  premiums  by,  142  ; distribution,  292; 
picture-cleaning  (Barrys)  and  decoration 
of  hall,  &c.,  601,  622 
Arts,  value  of  brain-labour  in,  533 
Arts,  New  Zealand,  178 
Ashburton,  market  place,  502 
Ashton-le- Willows  church  re-opened,  308 
Ashton,  West,  new  church  at,  509 
Asia-Minor,  more  sculpture  from,  142 
Asphalte,  removed  from  Royal  Exchange, 
214  ; Seyssel,  347  ; wood  staining  394 
Assessment  of  St.  James’s  parish,  515 
Association,  British,  see  “British  ” 

Assyrian  antiquities,  Layard’s,  164 
Astronomical  Observatory  at  Athens,  112 
Asylum,  Jews’  Orphan,  141 
Asylum  (Lunatic)  : Charenton,  356,  36 1 ; 
Essex  contemplated,  1",  200;  Hanwell, 
118  ; Middle  class,  59  ; Surrey,  additional  ' 

Asylums  (Lunatic),  307  ; best  plan  for,rDe-  I 
von — designs,  Hanwell — plans,  349  I 

Asylum  (Royal),  for  clergy,  1/2 


linens  : acropolis,  &c.,  27;  excavations 
by  Archteological  Society  of,  425  ; French 
Academy  of  Arts,  ia6  ; monuments,  322  • 
observatory,  112;  ruins,  322 
Athletizing  the  working  classes,  574 
Atmospheric  railways  ; Collins’s,  described, 
256,  269;  Croydon,  281,  316  , South  De- 
von, 285;  French,  65,  164,  389;  pro- 
pulsion, analogous  to  Collins’s,  513,— by 
gun-cotton,  513;  speed,  413 
Aust  bridge,  64,  92 

Australian  : architecture  and  buildings, 
110  ; labour  and  materials,  331 
Austria:  archteological  regulations,  512  - 
statue  of  emperor,  3lG 
Austrian  drawing  schools,  524 
Automaton,  Faber’s  speaking,  350 
Aventurine,  recipe  for,  443 
Avignon,  buildings  in,  302 
Awards,  Off.  Ref.,  see  “ Building^  Act  ” 
Awning-tackle  nuisance,  329 


BABYLONIAN  bricks,  323 
Balby-cum-Hexthorpe,  new  church  at,  497 
Balconies,  improper  fixing  of,  315,  329 
Ball  tap  (cistern),  medal  for,  292 
Baptistery  ; detached)  of  Italy  ; Pisan,  400 
Barentin  viaduct,  reconstruction  of,  136 
Barracks  ; Birmingham  central,  56l  ; Loo- 
dianah,  destroyed,  359,  399;  Pembroke 
Dock,  116;  Preston,  44  ; Woolwich,  138 
Barrage  and  canalization  in  Hungary,  164 
Barry,  Mr.,  and  Dr.  Reid,  dispute  between, 
142,  165,  172,  223,  278 
Barry,  picture  by,  at  11/.  1 Is.,  183,  224  ; 
pictures  by,  at  Society  of  Arts’  Hall 
cleaned,  damaged,  and  decorated,  601, 621 
Basilica.  St.  Paolo  : letter  from  Rome,  77 
Basilicas,  Roman  type  of  church,  223 
Basilica  (The)  style  of,  398 
Bath  bricks,  393 
Bath  (Public)  movement,  321 
Bath,  architecture  of,  and  note  in,  463 ; 
union  workhouse  chapel,  220  ; built  by 
one  man,  230  ; Widdicombc  church,  160 
Bathing  in  rivers,  mortality  from,  345 
Bathing-places  in  Vienna,  40 
Baths:  566;  Aberdeen,  65  ; ancient,  183; 
Birmingham,  308;  colliery,  recommended, 
485  ; Edinburgh,  220  ; Hull,  308 ; 
Perth,  257  ; Vienna,  112;  Yorkshire,  189 
Baths  and  Washhouses : Belfast,  413  ; Bill, 
309,562;  Cheltenham, 622  ; Euston-square 
— why  employ  architect  ? 421,  419  ; Liver- 
pool, 329,— additional,  440  ; Manchester, 
501  ; petition  for  borough  establishment 
of,  for  behoof  of  the  poor,  236  ; White- 
chapel, progress  of,  470 ; remarks  by  a 
member  of  parent  committee,  496 
Batts,  Wesleyan  college  school  at,  101 
Bavaria  : royal  patronage  of  fine  arts  in, 
133  ; gigantic  statue  of,  315  ; numismatic 
collection  of  Longos  of  Messina  for,  356  ; 
Roman  structures  excavated  at,  661 
Beacon,  breakwater,  at  Plymouth,  10 
Beautiful — what  is  it  ? 427 
Beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  decoration,  481 
Beauty,  geometrical,  61 
Beckman’s  history  of  inventions,  &c.,  3/6 
Bedford,  St.  Paul’s  church  abused,  473 
Belfast,  baths,  &c.  proposed,  413 
Belgian  : modern  art,  475,  581  ; carved 
work,  486 ; churches  remarked  on  in 
essay  by  Mr.  Godwin,  quoted,  496  ; 
pavement  regulations,  566 
Bells  (church),  steel  disc  substitute  for,  550 
Bells,  knockers,  &c.,  improved,  526 
Berkeley  Castle,  386 

Berlin  : royal  and  public  library  at,  52  ; im- 
provement of  working  classes  iu,  52  ; 
order  of  Prussian  red  eagle  to  architects 
or  builders  at,  SO  ; bursting  of  gasometer 
in,  136;  splendid  Jewish  temple,  164  ; 
vast  cathedral  to  be  built,  231  ; archi- 
tectural intelligence,  268  ; galvanoplastic 
institution,  315;  Hamburg  great  line  of 
railway,  33 S;  privies,  370 ; polytechnic 
society  and  school,  435  ; Secretary  at 
War’s  hotel,  435  ; statues  numerous  and 
increasing,  435  ; embellishments,  56]  ; 
Mr.  Lepsius  a regius  professor,  561 
Bethlehem,  Nativity  Church,  242 
Bicester  Church  doorway,  258 
Binbrook,  St.  Mary’s  Church  restored,  71 
Birkenhead:  advice  to  architects,  56 ; sale 
of  land,  154  ; new  public  rooms,  200  ; new 
hospital,  238  ; dock  labourers’  houses, 
537  ; sanatory  improvements,  537 ; dock 
buildings,  609 

Birmingham  . monuments  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church  restored,  139;  floor  of  Scotch 
Church  given  way,  140  ; Jail — remunera- 
tion of  architects,  262 ; central  station, 
305  ; workhouse,  369 ; cemetery,  370 ; 
works  at,  390  ; Town  Hall  decorations, 
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406;  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Bordesley, 

473,  485  ; central  barracks,  ofil  ; tenders 
for  extension  railway,  069  ; thirty  schools 
projected,  596 
Bitton,  chat  about,  589 
Blackburn  Exchange  buildings,  418,  4i>y 

Blackwall  Railway,  working  machinery,  45 
Board  of  Trade— vote  for  rebuilding,  209 
Bohn’s  Standard  Library— Beckman  s His- 
tory of  Inventions,  &C.,  3/6 
Boilers,  to  prevent  Incrustation  in,  94,  11/ 
Bolivia,  hydrographic  works  in,  SO 
Bonaparte  family,  house  of^ at  Ajaccio,  9- 
Boodroom  marbles,  145,  177,  5/8-80 
Books  (new)  10,  22,82,  141,  160,  214,249, 

274,  286,  334,  346,  358,  3/6,  383,  442,  446, 

502,  573,  5S5 

Books  for  practical  men,  538 
Booksellers'  Provident  Retreat,  358 

Badesley,  see  “ Birmingham” 

Boring  fonartesian  wells:  see  “Artesian 
Boughton  Aluph  gothic  church  windows,  90 
Boxley  gothic  church  windows,  90 
Bradford  Church  restorations,  46 ; me- 
chanics and  Lord  Morpeth,  4S9  . . 

Brasses,  see  “ Archteological  ” Association 
and  Institute 

Break  for  railway  trains,  548 
Breakwater:  Alderney,  609  ; Brighton,  574  : 
Plymouth,  10;  Harwich,  8;  Portland, 

465,  609 

Bremen  Railway,  52 
Brentford,  82  , 

Brentwood,  St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  549 
Brick-burning  kiln,  Ainshe  s,  080 
Bricklaying,  Nicholson’s  work  on,  514 
Brickm'aking,  31 1 
Brickwork  of  Palace  of  Ctesars,  32-_ 

Brick  tank,  estimate  for,  112 

Bricks  : sale  of,  65  ; ancient,  stamped,  L. 

O N.,  63  ; duty  on,  71,  s6. 1 12, 1§6, 203, 

237  • ancient  ornamental,  SO  ; essays  on, 

100  ’ 121  ; Australian,  and  brick-houses, 
lio';  curious  moulded,  146;  general^ re- 
marks on,  146  ; Babylonian,  323  ; vitrified, 
scriptural  allusion  to,  370  ; bath,  393 ; 
from  China,  431  ; smoked,  455,  465 ; 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  604 
Brickwork:  Liverpool,  152,  176;  modern, 
226, 250.'  _ . 

Bridge:  suspension,  Niagara,  41 ; Paris,  o2, 
136'.  suspension,  Aust,  64,  92;  Upton, 

93  ; Tvnc,  141  ; Higham,  152  ; tubular, 
178,  461,  533  ; skew,  262  ; Lambeth,  433 ; 
Dredge’s,  Weston-Super-Mare,  509  ; 
Sunderland,  iron,  585 ; see  “ West- 
minster ” 

Bridges:  in  France,  40;  across  Tioer,  71; 
construction  of,  102,  116,  l62,  184;  state 
of  railway,  184  (see  also  under  “ Rail- 
ways ” 1 ; experimental  models  of,  500; 
strength  of  materials  in,  500  ; rules  for 
calculating  equilibrated  arches  of,  508 
Bridgewater : St.  Mary’s  Church  restora- 
tions, 337,  421,  497  ; St.  John’s,  East- 
over,  curious  history  of,  413 
Bridgewater  House  projected,  610 
Bridlington  Church  restoration,  53(5^ 
Brighton,  general  remarks  on,  277 ; new 
fountain,  not  one  of  honour,  277  ; pavi- 
lion to  be  sold,  395  ; breakwater,  574 
Bristol : Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  35,  44  ; 
stained  glass  in,  75;  water,  166,  238; 
•St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  189,— report  on  found- 
ing, 193,  445  ; architectural  history  and 
description  of,  593,  615  ; health  and  pro- 
gress, 223  : docks  damaged,  393 ; hall,  pro- 
posed, 413;  Guildhall,  445;  St.  James’s 
Church,  445  (compo  v,  stone  in,  475), 
485  ; gas,  465  ; Architectural  Society, 
507  ; illustrations  of  city,  562 
British:  Antiquities,  Lincolnshire,  368; 
Archseological  Association  and  Institute, 
sec  “ Archseological ;”  Architects’  Insti- 
tute, see  “Institute;”  Association  at 
Southampton,  430,  453,  46l ; Institution 
exhibition,  77,  291 

British  Museum,  buildings,  152,  358  ; sta- 
tistics, 160,  402;  grant,  211;  pediment, 
238,  255  ; repetition  of  post-office,  409 ; 
artists’  studies,  502 

Britton  (Mr.)  on  Roslin  Chapel,  28  ; testi- 
monial, 52, 281, 609 
Brompton,  fall  of  three  houses  at,  553 
Bronze  : castings,  ancient  Irish  skill  in,  183 ; 

statues,  new  mode  of  finishing,  315 
Brummagem  architecture,  45 
Brussels,  St.  Gudule's  Church,  436 
Buckingham  Palace:  pavilion,  160  ; insuffi- 
cient, 397  ; patching,  406  ; National  Gal- 
lery, 451  ; haste,  plans,  opinions,  Ucc., 
481,490,  533;  sanatory  state,  509,  538; 
progress  of  superfcctation,  613.  See  also 
under  " Palace  ” 

Builders’:  estimates,  47,  141,  388;  see 
also  “Contracts;”  fire  insurance  so- 
ciety, 59  ; “ measure  and  value  :”  evils  : 
editorial,  97;  madness  in  competition, 
334  ; price-book,  466  ; Operative  Associ- 
ation, 610 

Building:  and  constructive  carpentery,  im- 
portant case,  54  ; architecture  and,  in 
Australia,  110;  for  literary  and  scientific 
societies,  178  ;.for  records,  want  of,  332  ; 
artifice  in  : imitative  material  for  decora- 
tions, 490 ; committees,  hint  to,  141; 
materials,  strength  of  in  models,  500  ; 
purposes,  cedar  for,  322,  339, — stone  for, 
362,— wainscot  for,  364 ; society,  stone- 
masons co-operative,  Liverpool,  424;  so- 
cieties, extension  of,  82,  93,  133,  233  ; 
trades,  &c.,  life  average,  419  ; strike,  83, 
142,  153,  161 , 176,  138,  202,  214,  238, 
244,  265,  284,  345,  terminated,  317 
Buildings : architects  and,  in  London,  satire 
on,  181;  dates  on,  173;  of  mixed  ma- 
terials, 290  ; construction  of,  as  to  sound, 
425  ; for  Roman  Catholic,  430 
Buildings  Act:  revision  suggested,  61,  85  ; 
Amendment  Bill  in  Commons,  113, — 
haste  of,  121, — Bill  itself,  122,  154,— pro- 
posed amendments,  125, — error — haste 
without  hurry,  133,— inquiry,  2fil  ; repeal 
sought,  133;  revision,  173  ; modifications, 
1S2,  470,— recommended,  418  ; purpose 
of,  public  safety ,'.553  ; interference  of  with 
improvements,  145 

Awards,  13,  51,  85,  158,  253,  303,  351- 
2, 410,  460,  482-3,  518,  60S ; Alleys,  13, 51 ; 


Areas,  51 ; Back-yards,  51  ; Cellars,  337 ; 
Blinds,  518;  Chimneys,  corbelled,  158, 

182, — cutting  into,  85  ; Combustible  sup- 
ports, 13;  Corbels,  158,  182 ; Cornices, 

484;  Decorations,  see  “ Projections  ;’ 
District  Surveyors,  informations  by,  261, 
—notice  to,  333,— tribute  to,  337,  526,— 
proceedings  against,  297,  526,— duty  of, 

553, -defence  bv,  559  ; see  also  “ Fees; 
Division  of  buddings,  518  ; Dock  build- 
ings, 483;  Drain-pipes  (glazed),  418; 
Eaves,  460,  4S4;  Fees,  237,— district  sur- 
vevors’,  237,  272,  303,  388,  411,  442,  4,,, 
—registrars’,  337;  Fences,  352;  Fine 
of  3,000/..  623;  Fires,  159;  Fire-proof 
floors,  253  ; Floors,  253;  Foundations, 
158-  Flues  145;  Greenhouses,  130; 
Hospitals,  253  ; Houses  begun  before  1st 
Jan.  1845.  13,— unfinished  by  1st  Jan. 
1346,  10;  Inclosures,  518;  Informations, 

2fil : Kensington,  97  i Landings,  253; 
Magistrates  and  Official  Relcrees : power 
of  latter,  &c.,  173,  423,  429,  437,  4S4, 

590 ; Notices  to  surveyor,  333;  Party 
walls,  85,  470,  574,  596  ; also  “ Wooden  ;’ 
Paving  Boards,  70  ; Pipes,  glazed  drain, 
recommended,  418, — position  of  steam, 

351 ; Pent-houses,  253;  Poor-houses,  rate 
of  class  of,  352  r 11  Proceedings  under  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,”  book  titled, 

34  ; Projections,  352, 4 10, 518, 543, 555,573, 

617  ; Public  buildings,  303,  351  ; Railway 
buildings  exempt,  483  ; Rathbone-place, 
fall  of  party-wall,  before  referees.  574  ; 
Returns,  93,  131  ; Registrars’  fees,  337 ; 
Ruinous  buildings,  460,  482,  608  ; Sheds, 

51  ; Shop  fronts,  543,  573,— see  also  “ Pro- 
jections”; Stairs,  13,  253,  337»  351  ; 
Streets,  13,  51  ; Supports,  cutting  away, 

182  ; Timber,  see  “ Wooden  ” ; Under- 
pinning foundations,  138;  Walls,  158, 
483,  51Q,— see  also  “ Party”  ; warehouse 
dividing  walls,  590;  Wooden,  landings, 

13. — partitions,  470,— projections,  85 
Burial : in  towns,  suppression  of,  526  ; an- 
cient aud  modern,  571 : intramural,  586; 
see  also  “ Cemeteries” 

Bury  St.  Edmunds:  Norman  Gate  Towner 
restorations,  68,  200,  245,  424,  473;  St. 
Mary’s  church,  573 

Burving  ground  : (gigantic)  in  Italy,  80  ; 

London , country,  28 1 : see  also  Cemeteries 
Byzantine:  frescoes,  512;  style,  242 

C7ESARIANUS,  50,  63,  6l 
Cairo,  museum  of  antiquities,  112;  mosque, 
569 

Cajamarquika,  ruins  of,  615 
Calculations,  & c.  railway  and  cana.,  82 
Camberwell,  drainage  of,  286 
Cambridge:  Pbilo-Union  Society,  200  ; 

Camden  Society,  238  ; arcade,  449,  473  ; 
bridge,  449,  473,  509 ; paving  tenders, 
122i_Brady’s  cheap  contract,  473  ; gas 
reduced,  497 ; joint  parochial  cemetery, 
497 

Camden  Society,  Cambridge,  238 
Camden  Town  station,  important  works  at, 
602 

Cameos,  duty  on,  19 
Campanile  of  Pisa  Cathedral,  434 
Canal:  Paris,  136 ; puddling,  435 
Canalization,  &c. in  Hungary,  164;  Tiber, 328 

Canice  Cathedral,  Ireland,  407 
Caniua’s  folio  work  on  Architecture,  545 
Cannabic  Composition  for  raised  figures,  292 
Cannes,  English  buildings  at,  220 
Canterbury:  new  college,  35,  521  ; cathe- 
dral, chapter-room  and  arcade,  235  ; pro- 
gress of  cathedral  erection,  by  Prof.  W lUvs, 
235  ; screen  in  north  transept,  270 
Cant,  to  set  one  out  geometrically,  81,  93 

Canvassing  architects,  316 

Carlisle : cathedral,  arch,  295  ; station,  500 
Carpenters':  Benevolent  Institution,  418 
Hall,  London  Wall.  87 ; bill,  in  1742, 322 
caution  to,  166  ; Faro  tool-baskets,  370  , 
of  Nottingham,  118  ; trades’  society,  3/0 
Carpenterv,  important  case  in,  54 
Carpet  designs,  architects’,  224 
Carthage,  chapel  of  Louis  \ II.,  136 
Carthagena,  harbours,  80 
Cartoons:  Art-Union  competition,  18,  31, 
43,  70,  83,  S9  ; Prussian  mausoleum,  315 
Caru’s,  Dr.  on  English  “ Castles,”  274 
Carved  : doorway,  186  ; furniture,  83  ; pul- 
pit, 521  ; work,  Belgian,  486 
Carvings:  ancient,  547;  early  wood,  46  ; 
Gibbon  restored,  509;  grotesque,  middle 
age,  387  ; wood,  377 

Casting  of  Meanee  Column,  at  Ca.cutta,  34/ 
Castellated  churches  in  Pembrokeshire,  193 
Castle:  Dunrobin,  17;  ancient,  in  Isle  of 
Chios,  356;  Berkeley,  386  ; Windsor,  see. 
“ Castles  ” of  English,  Dr.  Corns  on,  274 
Catacombs  at  Paris,  545 
Cathedral : dates,  of  foreign,  599;  designs, 
28;  plans,  93,  158;  stages  of  erection, 
255 ; models,  291  , , 

Cathedrals:  see  more  fully  under  several 
of  the  following  heads — Amiens,  153 ; 
Angers,  599  ; Berlin,  231 ; Canice, 
407;  Canterbury,  235,  255,270;  Carlisle, 
295  ; Chester,  7,  33,  183  ; Chichester,  39/  ; 
Cologne,  333, 40! , 559, 567 : Colombo,  139  ; 
Coutances,  599:  Drontheim,  183;  Durham, 
297  ; Elv,  220, 274, 281, 26l,  405 ; Florence, 
561  ; Glasgow,  550  ; Gloucester,  374,  386; 
Ior.a,  183;  Kirkwall,  183  ; Llandatf,  1/ ; 
London,  190  ; Man;  Manchester,  212 ; 
Mexico,  418  ; Norman.  291  : Norwich,  19, 
1 18,  608  ; Palermo,  606  ; Paris,  256  ; Pisa, 
375,  409  ; Rochester,  364  ; Rome,  323  ; 
Seville,' 208  ; Sienna,  76;  Strasburg,  483  ; 
Wells,  102,  114,  131,307,391.403  ; Vork, 
362,  393,  595 

Cathedrals — open  them  to  the  public,  83 
Catholicity  in  art,  75  . 

Caution:  spirit  in  polishing,  35;  fixing 
stoves,  56;  carpentery,  166;  smoked 
bricks,  455 

Caxton  and  Almonry  Westminster,  193 
Cedar:  pencil,  310;  building,  322,  339 
Ceiling  at  Rouen  Palais  de  Justice,  475 
Cellars:  in  Liverpool,  329,  501;  notes  on, 
337  ; plates  of,  street,  in  disrepair,  598  ; 
wine,  proper  temperature  of,  525 
Cement : for  curing  damp  wall?,  floors,  &c.. 


100  ; caution  regarding  John's,  229 ; 
Portland  and  Roman,  229,  431,  435,  489, 
550,  561 ; interment  of  cement  manu- 
facturer in,  291  : failure  ou  Comhill, 
435;  new  liquid — pigment  for  walls  im. 
pervious  to  moisture — stucco — imitations 
of  jasper,  marble,  porphyry,  and  agate, 
by  Chinese,  453  ; questions  as  to  setting, 
550  ; stone  for  Roman,  in  Scotland,  559  ; 
Roman,  in  cold  weather,  561;  stone  at 
Harwich,  609 

Cements  : new,  229  ; and  plaster,  290  ; out- 
side, 428 : hydraulic,  517 
Cemeteries  : 22  ; ancient  and  modern,  571 ; 
in  Edinburgh,  criticised,  488  ; joint  paro- 
chial, 261,  310;  London,  country,  281  ; 
state  of,  in  London,  416,  431, — St.  Mat- 
thew, Friday-street,  454  ; town — com- 
mittee for  suppression  of,  526  ; bill  and 
pamphlet  against,  181  j bill,  395;  lec- 
tures against,  5S6 

Cemetery  : Birmingham,  370  ; Cambridge, 
projected,  497;  Coventry,  152, — contract 
for  Grecian  chapel  in,  404  ; Gainsborough, 
165;  Hull,  116,  233,1561,  585  ; Gigantic, 
in  Italy,  80;  suburban,  proposed,  Leigh, 
140  ; new,  Rotherham,  548 ; Southamp- 
ton, 165  ; in  York  closed,  413.  See  more 
fully  under  respective  heads 
Chain’s,  breaking  of,  ICO 
Chairs  : old  English,  19  : remarks  on,  224 
Chalk  and  coal  fires,  616 
’Changes,  see  “ Exchanges” 

Chapel : Bath  Union  Workhouse,  220  ; 
Bedford,  New  Oxford-street,  79 ; St. 
Thomas's,  Brentwood,  in  decay,  549  ; 
New  Catholic,  Bridgewater,  93 ; Louis 
VH.’sCarthage,  136  ; of  ease  ;new  Ciren- 
cester, 297 ; grammar  school,  Clapham, 
9:1 ; Grecian  in  Coventry  Cemetery,  con- 
tract for,  104 ; destruction  of  ancient, 
Kingland,  274  ; independent,  at  Langford, 
200;  Ledsham,  St.  James’s,  Fairburn, 
new,  596  ; Sainte,  at  Paris,  stained  glass 
in,  146  ; Episcopal,  Perth,  founded,  46l  ; 
Seamen’s  London,  first  stone  laid  by 
Prince  Consort,  211  ; Roslin,  217  ; Roman 
Catholic,  Waterford,  one  of  largest  in 
Ireland,  245;  Henry  VII. ’s,  Westminster 
Abbey,  state  of,  401  ; York,  restoration  of 
St.  Sampson’s,  584 
Chapel  built  by  one  man.  230 
Chapel,  training  school,  226 
Charing  Cross,  596 
Charlton  House  'Little)  Kent,  73 
Chaucer's  tomb,  Westminster  Abbey,  135 
Cheadle,  Catholic  church,  447 
Cheapside,  wood  pavement,  456 
Cheddar  church  parclose,  411 
Chelmsford  : Halstead  church,  424,  435 
Chelsea:  Woods  and  Forests,  439 ; improve- 
ments, 119  ; new  Institution,  485;  sewer- 
tenders,  597 

Cheltenham,  new  baths  and  washhouses, 
622 

Chemistry:  laboratory,  133 : architectural, 
514 

Chemical  Sewage  Manure  Company,  47S, 
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Chester  cathedral,  restoration,  17,  33,  183 
Chesterfield,  improvements  in,  320 
Chichester  cathedral,  tomb  restored,  397 
Chimney : flues,  form  of,  507 ; Liverpool, 
fall  of",  and  cause,  272  ; Wigan,  514  ; pot 
(self-sweeping!,  medal  for,  292 
Chimneys : advice  on  building,  by  Church 
Building  Society,  232  ; conical,  at  Hol- 
loway, 604  ; parget  for,  371 ; did  ancients 
possess  them  after  all,  4 1 1 
Chinese  : collection  at  Paris.  356  ; bricks, 
431  ; inventions,  453  ; boring  for  Artesian 
wells,  460 ; paintings,  paper-hangings, 
&c.,  463  ; art  and  industry,  463  ; quarry 
of  arts,  &c.,  extensive  and  curious,  497 
Chiswick,  history,  &c.  of,  82 
Church:  St.  John’s,  Adelaide,  110;  Pro- 
testant, at  Alexandria,  191  ; nativity, 
Bethlehem,  242  ; St.  Paul’s  Bedford,  bar- 
barous doings  in,  473;  Bickford,  106; 
Billericav,  Essex,  58;  St.  Mary’s,  Bishops 
Cannings,  183;  St.  Mary’s  Bridgewater 
in  decay,  387, — plans  wanted  from  “ some 
builder  or  person  ” for  repairing  it,  421  ; 
St.  Gudule,  Brussels,  496  ; St.  Mary’s, 
Bury,  repaired  by  builder  from  designs 
of  his  own  and  charged  for  as  architect’s, 
421  ; Cirencester,  399;  cathedral,  at  Co- 
lombo, 139;  Lutheran  at  Cologne,  419; 
East  Brent,  183  ; 6rstof  new  reformers  m 
in  Germanv,  29 ; Heston,  Middlesex,  210  ; 
Higham  Ferrers,  183;  Kemerton,  449; 
St.  Mary’s,  Kidderminster,  1,'S  ; St. 
George’s,  Leicester,  412;  Little  Maple- 
stead,  118;  Metropolitan,— French  Pro- 
testant Episcopal,  Bloomsbury,  20,— 
French  and  Walloon  in  London,  183,  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  211,— St.  Benet  s 
Fink,  17,  37,— St.  James’s,  574,— St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  370;  Wesleyan,  Paris 
370  ; Trevethan,  Pontypool,  58  ; Red  Hill, 
near  Riegate,  56  ; Roslin  Collegiate,  04  ; 
Hants  Rivoirc,  Rhone,  353;  Sherborne 
Abbey,  548  ; Smarsden,  373  : Stort,  106; 
South  Weald,  501 ; Stow,  363 ; St.  Edwins, 
106:  Tewkesbury,  395, — abbey,  Tewkes- 
burv,  424  ; Uffculme,  83;  North  Wals- 
ham,  466  ; Waltham  Abbey,  513  ; Weston, 
609.  See  also  more  fully  under  respec- 
tive heads  : also  further  as  under  :— 
Church,  New  : Protestant,  at  Alexandria, 
421  ; Balby  Cane,  Hexthorpe,  497;  St.  Ca- 
therine’s, Bearwood,  Berks,  212;  St.  An- 
drew, Bordesley,  Birmingham,  473,  485  ; 
St.  John’s  Eas’tover,  Bridgewater,  413  ; 
St.  Paul’s,  Brighton,  183;  Roman  Ca- 
tholic at  Burnley,  203  ; Bussage,  514  ; 
Roman  Catholic,  St.  Giles’s,  Cheadle, 
447;  Clandown,  39;  Cowesby,  212; 
Crewe,  17;  St.  Paul’s,  Denholme  Gate, 
574 ; St.  Alkmund’s,  Derby,  274,  488; 
Dodsworth.  116;  Dravton.  50;  Durwes- 
ton,  536;  Failswortb,  536;  Fordington, 
212;  Fretlieme,  623;  Grimley,  178; 
Guernsey,  410;  Huntingdon,  215;  Illo- 
gan,  548  ; Jamaica,  329  ; Kingsholm, 
623  ; Leamington,  280  ; Leeds,  10,000/. 
unanimously  contributed  for,  520  ; plan 
of  St.  Simon’s,  Liverpool,  71.— St-  Paul’s, 
Princes-park,  424, — Holy  Trinity,  593  ; 


Seamen’s,  London,  142,  221, — St.  Mi- 
chael’s. Chester-square,  170  ; St.  John’s, 
Longsight,  345  ; Macclesfield  Common, 

106  ; Malvern  Link,  44  : three  at  Man- 
chester, 329;  Milford,  610 ; Scotch,  at 
Salford,  435,— Roman  Catholic,  485; 
Anglo-Norman,  at  Morpeth,  573  ; Blot- 
combe,  393;  Northend,  Penrith,  106; 
Otterington,  585;  Ottery,  487;  Holy 
Trinity,  Paddington,  395,— partial  fail- 
ure, 589,615;  Portswood,  419;  Pres- 
ton, working  people’s  own,  548  ; 
Christ’s,  Ramsgate,  413  ; Seacombe,  10  ; 
Seer-Green,  536 ; Southwell,  200 ; St. 
Mathias,  Spitalfields,  466 ; St.  Mark’s, 
Colney  Heath,  St.  Alban’s,  28 ; All 
Saints,  St.  John’s-wood,  365  ; Tiverton, 
originated  by  a veoman,245;  Pembury, 
Tunbridge  Wells',  273  ; Walcombe,  near 
Bath,  106  ; St.  John’s,  Wednesbury, 

245 ; West  Ashton,  509 ; West  Leigh, 

106,  308;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’,  at  West- 
minster. 83,  56l  ; Weston-super-mare, 

140;  Widdicombe,  Bath,  58,  165;  St. 
John  Evangelist’s,  Winchester,  239; 
Woolwich,  17.  58  ; Trinity  District,  Yeo- 
vil, 54S ; St.  Denis.  York,  58.  See  more 
fully  under  many  of  respective  heads 
Church,  New:  progress  in  country.  536  ; 
erected,  and  stones  for  worked  by  two 
ladies,  533 ; windows  of  stained  glass, 
painted,  burnt,  ar.d  glazed  by  lady,  533 
Church,  Old  : Armagh,  & c.,  67  ; St.  Benet 
Fink,  250  ; Bitton,  580  ; Doncaster,  622  ; 
Paris,  95;  model  of  St.  Dunstan's,  by 
Wren,  80;  Heme!  Hempstead,  141; 
Keynsham,  539;  Kilpeclc,  594  ; Margate, 
532;  Skelton,  Yorkshire,  317 
Church  Restorations  : Ashtor.  le  W il- 
iows,  308  ; Aspatria,  03 ; Llanlechid, 
Bangor,  5S ; St.  Cuthbert’s,  Bedford,  59  ; 
Bidstone,  449  Binbrook,  St.  Mary,  71; 
Bradford,  46 ; St.  Mary’s.  Bridgewater, 
497;  Bridlington,  536;  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe, Bristol,  189,  123,  446,  593,  615,— 

St.  James’s,  445.  473,  485  ; Clarborough, 
548 ; St.  Marie  Clifton,  250 ; Colemore,  44  ; 

St.  John’s,  Coventry,  44  ; Cranfleld.  65  ; 
Cranmorc,  437  ; Dorchester  Abbey,  502  ; 
Fulham,  49;  Hatfield,  585;  Heautree, 

393  ; St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  44,  140,— 

St.  Nicholas’,  534;  Maddington,  622  ; 
Newbiggin,  32;  St.John’s.  Newfound- 
land, 419;  Nottingham,  369;  Pershore 
Abbey,  S3  ; Pittington,  609  ; Reading, 
413,  440 ; St.  Dunstan's,  26 ; Scarborough, 
596;  Trcvethin,  93;  Truro,  455  ; Wcst- 
bury,  34  ; Wetwary,  189;  Worksop,  93  ; 
St.  Nicholas,  Yarmouth,  200.  See  a. so 
more  fully  under  many  of  separate  heads 
Church:  arches  discovered  at  Dover,  262; 
architecture,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and 
Gothic,  in  Italy,  393;  bells,  steel  cuscs 
for,  550 ; building,  suggestions  by  Church 
Building  Society,  231,— Lynn,  477.— ; So- 
ciety. Lichfield,'  1 65, —Society’s  awards, 
212,  257,  307,  380,— instructions,  tfcc.,  as 
to  building,  231;  carvings,  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  restored,  509  ; Contracts 
and  Competitions,  see  these  ; mural  de- 
corations, 502  ; design,  28;  door  i Nor- 
man', from  Norton,  138;  doorway.  Bi- 
cester, 259  ; Floating,  310  ; font.  Heme, 
318,— St.  Nicholas’s,  Newcastle,  198,— 
wanderings  of  one,  355  ; Freemasons  of, 
see  “Freemasons”;  history  of  a Chris- 
tian, design,  construction,  style,  No.,  by 
Professor  Willis,  194;  Free.  Manse 
scheme,  308  ; monuments,  restoration  ot, 
in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Birmingham. 
139;  needle-work,  419, — monument  to 
Miss  Linwood,  440;  painting,  historical 
account  of,  391  ; plans  for  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  231,— premium  lor,  by  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  145;  rectory-house, 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  509  ; sedilia, 
Woodensborough,  223;  tower,  trinity, 
Colchester,  538 ; windows,  Gothic,  at 
Boxlev  and  Boughton  Alaph,  90,— St. 
James’s,  in  stained  glass,  363,  393  ; 
yards,  London,  state  of,  380,  388,  416, 

Churches:  Antwerp,  534-5;  castellated.  1S3; 

daubing  interior  of,  3/0 ; Florence,  ac- 
count and  tabular  list  of,  304;  free-bili 
to  compel  grant  of  sites  for,  297  ; prerck- 
described,  241  : bordering  on  Great  W es- 
tern Railway,  254, 296 ; Hull,  noticed,  244  ; 
injured  bv  storm,  395  ; Norman  am, 
Saxon,  ancient,  68  : parish,  work  on,  by 
Messrs.  Brandon,  154  ; penitentiar.es  in 
ancient,  521  : position  of  cast  and  west, 
1S8,  226 ; rebuilt  in  Norman  period,  25j  ; 
transition  period,  from  early  style  in, 
242  ; rebuilding,  enlargement,  &c.,  aided 
by  Church  Building  Society,  257 
Circle,  squaring,  166 

Cirencester,  farm  competition,  96  ; agri- 
cultural college,  230  ; new  chapel  of  ease, 
297 ; church  and  town-hall,  399 
Cisterns,  water,  pressure  in,  327,  351 
City  improvements,  214,  455,  520  ; see  also 
under  “ Improvements  ” ; thoroughfares, 
512  ... 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  see  unaet 
“Institution” 

Civita-vechia,  iron  strata  near,  31  j 
Clandown  new  church,  39 
Classic  : architecture,  study  of,— se, .-con- 
ceit, 313  : V,  Gothic,  323  ; and  mediaeval 
styles,  93 

Claudet’s  photography,  70 

Clay  for  puddling,  435 

Cleansing  streets  at  \ lenna  and  Munich,  •>- 
Clerkenwell,  St.  John’s-gate,  524 
Club-chambers  for  married,  419,  487  ; f°r 
working  classes,  1S9i  50(5,  755 
Club-house,  new,  214:  yacht,  Isle  of 

Wight,  first  stone  laid,  1 16 
Clyde,  improvement  of,  185,  213 
Coal  and  chalk  fires,  616 
Coal  drops  for  shipment,  137 

Coal-fields,  Midlothian,  135 

Cockerell,  Professor’s  design  of  University 
Galleries,  &c.,  at  Oxford,  50-r ; drawings 
of  Fitzwilliam  Bluseum,  131  ; lectures, 
see  “Architecture;”  William  of  Wyke- 
hamand,  454 

Coffer-dam,  Aberdeen  harbour,  1 j2 
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Colchester:  antiquities,  19";  port,  200; 

Saxon  tower,  Trinity  Church,  538 
Colemore  Church,  Hants,  restored,  4 4 
Coliseum,  Rome,  remarks  on,  in  letter 
from  Rome,  77  ; Dickenson,  406 
College  : new,  at  Canterbury,  35,  521  ; of 
Chemistry  (Royal),  value  of— new  labora- 
tories founded  by  Prince  Albert,  289,  310  ; 
Cirencester  Agricultural,  280  ; of  Medicine 
•and  House  of  Science,  Constantinople, 
512 ; Provincial,  Cork,  plans,  Sec.,  of 
295 ; Queen’s,  Galway,  93,  308;  Hong 
Kong,  281  ; London  University,  labora- 
tory, 138 ; University,  hospital,  44  ; Put- 
ney, Civil  Engineers,  47,  338;  Trull, 
New  Wesleyan,  220 

Colliery  : baths  recommended,  485 ; explo- 
sions officially  reported  on,  381 
Cologne:  Cathedral, — aumbry,  559, — dome, 
401;  Lutheran  church,  * 4 1 9 ; Mosaic 
floor  80  ; — report  on  restoration  of,  332, 
restoration,  567 ; romanesque  door,  St. 
Ursula’s  Church,  571 
Colombo,  cathedral  church  at,  139 
Colour:  in  decoration,  14,  47,  446,  481, 
169  ; in  manufactures,  536 
Column  : Antoninus  Pius  to  his  sons,  309 ; 
Sir  C.  Morgan’s,  44 ; Parthenon,  measure- 
ment of  blocks,  331,— also  “ Entasis  ” 
Columns  : construction  of.  307  : Meeanee. 
347 

Combe  Abbey,  garden  porch  at,  5 
Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts,  report  of,  110 
Communication,  cheap,  6 10 
Competition  : for  drawings  of  water-gate  at 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  308  ; for 
plans  of  church  in  parish  of  Bettws, 
Montgomeryshire,  359;  for  hospitals  at 
BirkeDhead,  35;  cemetery,  for  Birming- 
ham, 155,  167,  251  ; exchange,  Black- 
burn, 83, — decided — report  of  Professor 
Cockerell,  448,  469 ; for  railway  build- 
ings, Blackburn,  299  ; vicarage-house, 
Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  407;  Burslem 
market,  new  town-hall,  & c.,  239;  Caine 
new  workhouse,  without  payment,  371  ; 
chapel  at  Cardiff,  objectionable,  152; 
lunatic  hospital  near  Cheadle,  227  ; build- 
ings for  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
96  ; Wadebridge,  and  approaches,  371  ; 
Gravesend  water  works,  155  ; Greenwich 
church,  6l0  ; cemetery,  Hull,  107,  233  ; 
Ipswich  railway  station,  140;  Kensing- 
ton workhouse,  239,  515,  525  ; Fra- 
mingham’s Hospital,  King’s  Lynn,  569; 
railway  station  at  Ipswich,  48,  72  ; Jeph- 
son  Gardens,  Leamington,  335,  428,  455, 
478,  484 ; Leeds  Industrial  Schools,  165, 
172;  insurance  office,  Liverpool,  287, 
550;  Llandilo  Church,  182,  236,  329; 
London  building  for  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  287;  London  Fish- 
mongers’ and  Poulterers’  Asylum,  83, 
I69,— commented  on,  198,  213,  215- 
London  Imperial  Assurance  Company’s 
premises,  562  ; Luton  town  hall,  155, 
159  ; hotel,  Rugby,  203,  215,  225  ; Holy- 
rhood  Church,  Southampton,  383,  514, 
527  ; St.  Mary’s  churchyard,  Southamp- 
ton, 407  : l'ortv  almshouses,  Lower  Toot- 
ing. 431  ; building  for  Walworth  Literary 
Institution,  107 

Competition:  cartoons,  see  “Cartoons”; 
paintings  (Government),  11,  89;  plans, 
abuses,  359;  sculpture  (Art-Union),  331, 
345,  371 

Competitions  : advocated  by  Caesarianus, 

64  ; architectural,  degrading,  169,— pro- 
gress of,  225,— remuneration  of,  to  archi- 
tects, 269, — architects’  troubles,  464, — 
new  move  to  seduce  old  stagers  into, — 
Kensington  guardians  example  to  others, 
493 ; artistical,  53 ; report,  Fine  Arts 
Institute,  3 

Compo  v.  Stone  : St.  James's,  Bristol,  475 

Composition,  raised  figure,  medal  for.  222 

Concrete,  95 

Conduits,  public,  566 

Conservatories : work  on,  reviewed,  383 ; 
(Iron),  Regent’s  Park,  290 

Constantinople : frescoes,  science  and  me- 
dicine, 512;  museum,  architecture,  1S4  ; 

St.  Sophia’s  Church,  242 

Construction:  of  bridges,  102,|l62;  build- 
ings  according  to  laws  of  sound,  248,  425  • 
conservatories,  & c.,  383  ; great,  German, 

231  ; greenhouses,  405  ; house-drains, 
error  in — small  most  efficient,  109  ; kilns, 

226  ; railway,  danger  of  present  mode  of, 
334,  — permanent  way,  400,  — viaducts, 
211;  sewers,  310 

Construction  generally,  589 

Constructional  and  decorative  purposes,  new 
material  for,  159 

Constructive  science,  importance  of,  defec- 
tive roofs,  65 

Continental  (novel)  working  of  patents,  231 

Contract : for  Basingstoke  Union  Work- 
house  tendered  for,  587  5 Birmingham 
extension  railway,  tendered  for,  569 ; 
school  at  Camberwell,  tendered  for,  263 • 
Carlisle  central  station,  500  ; country  ce- 
metery chapel,  404  ; Chelsea  sewer  con- 
tract tendered  for,  597 ; Cromer  beach, 
sea-wall  and  esplanade,  152;  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  workshops,  tendered 
for,  472 ; Ely  Corn  Exchange,  tender- 
ed for,  286  ; Euston-square  station  build- 
ings, tendered  for,  419;  Fulham-road, 
houses,  tendered  for,  503 ; Hamp- 
stead, houses,  tendered  for,  490 : Hull 
cemetery,  let,  E6l ; Irish  Board  of  Works, 
immense  quantities  of  wheelbarrows,  &c., 

520 ; Isle  of  Wight,  sewers,  tendered  for, 

477 ; Kensington  Union  Workhouse 
tendered  for,  597 ; Leamington,  see 
‘ Jephson  Gardens,” — Leicester,  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  tendered  for,  531  ; Liver- 


workhouse,  tendered  for,  55,  275  ; Run- 
corn Church,  taken,  424 ; Southampton 
Custom-house,  tendered  for,  562  ; Sud- 
bury churchyard  wall,  404  ; Tyne  high 
level  bridge  and  viaducts,  tendered  for, 
440  ; West  Ham  gas-works,  tendered  for, 
380  ; Westminster  Court  of  Sewers,  court- 
house tendered  for,  465  ; Westminster 
sewers,  tendered  for,  513,  550;  Whitby 
station,  413  ; York  and  Market  Weighton 
Railway,  taken,  548  ; observations  on 
tenders,  388 

Contracts,  notices  of,  10,  23,  34,  48,  59,  72, 
83,  96,  107,  119,  131,  143,  155,  I67,  170, 
191,  203,  215,  227,  238,  250,  263,275,286, 
299,  311,  323,  335,  347,  359,  371,  393,  395, 
407,  419,  431,  443,  456,  466,  479;  sup- 
pressed by  stamp  authorities,  491  ; gene- 
ral remarks  on,  23  ; iron,  476  ; builders’ 
madness  in  competition  for,  334 ; erro- 
neous system  of  estimating  for— fatal  dif- 
ferences— evil  results,  361  ; discrepancies 
in,  490  ; caution  as  to  railway,  440  ; extras 
and  omissions  in,  547;  tendered  for,  ob- 
servations on,  388  ; on  sound  calcula- 
tions, 585, — also  “ cheap  ” on  same  page 
Conveniences,  public,  33,  231,  376,  429 
Conversazioni,  295,  322,  331 
Conversion  of  areas,  see  “Areas” 

Convex  surfaces,  development  and  conver- 
sion of,  195,  259 

Conwayand  Menai  bridge  contracts,  401,573 
Copper  region  in  America,  370 
Cork,  provincial  college  plans,  295 
Cottage  at  Sutton  Valence,  Kent,  402 
Cottages,  condition  of  labourers’,  104 
Coursed  header  work,  248 
Courts:  of  Bankruptcy,  new  buildings  to  be 
executed  for,  551  ; New  Criminal,  to  ad- 
join Newgate,  100 ; law,  doings  in,  ?3  ; 
in  Liverpool,  285 

Courts,  See.,  destruction  of  weeds  in,  574 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  alteration  of,  570. 
623 

Coventry  : School  [of  Design,  32  ; St.  John’s 
Church,  44  ; proposed  cemetery,  152  ; 
contract  for  chapel  in,  404 
Cowes,  masonic  halls,  392 
Crane,  hydraulic,  539 
Cranmore  (East)  Church,  437 
Crewe,  new  railway  church  at,  17;  railway 
town  at,  116 

Crewe  Hall,  Elizabethan  architecture,  319  ; 
view  of,  438 

Crew  Kerne,  Mavor  House,  502 
Crime  greatly  diminished  bv  railway  transit 
on  Sundays,  621 
Cromlechs,  Anglesey,  183 
Cross : Waltham  Abbev,  in  decay,  513  ; Glas- 
tonbury,  286 

Crystal  Chamber,  at  Paris  observatory,  41 
Curb-stones,  form  of,  138,  166,  203 
Curthose,  tomb  of,  385 
Curve,  isacoustic,  adopted  in  450  free 
churches  in  Scotland, 

Curved linesof  Parthenon, 99, 100,  122,  127, 

Curves  for  architecture,  130 
Curves,  railway,  work  on  reviewed,  358 
Curves,  septenary  system  of,  163 
Cuspidatiou,  origin  of,  2/8 
Cylinders,  plane  sections  of,  70 


pool  tunnel,  taken,  476;  Liverpoo., 
houses,  tendered  for,  5/4;  Lombard- 
street,  house,  275  ; Menai  tunnel  bridge, 
401  ; Menai  and  Conway  tunnel  bridges, 
taken,  513  ; Metropolitan  Trinity  Schools, 
and  schools  at  St.  Luke’s,  tendered 
for,  203  ; Needham  Market  and  Thurs- 
ton stations,  tendered  for,  476;  Oul- 
ton  Park  memorial,  taken,  424  ; Oxford- 
street,  rebuilding  of  “Green  Man  and 
Still,”  tendered  for,  462;  Paddington 


DAGUERREOTYPED:  portraits,  183; 
electrotypes,  442 

Daguerreotypes,  curious  anticipation  of,  497 
Dalmatia,  ancient  monuments  in,  51 
Damages  and  defects  of  works : see  under 
“ Railways,”  also,  116, 117, 136,  140,  142, 
152,212,  225,  244,  353,  359,364,393,  395, 
404,  419,  431,  478,  4 97,  502,  650,  553, 
574  ; by  storm  of  Aug.  1st.,  404,  412 
Damp,  prevention  and  cure  of,  270  ; cement 
for,  100 

D ’Angers,  David’s,  last  statuary  work,  80 
Dartmouth,  257 

Dates  on  buildings,  character  of,  173 
Decorated  : style,  transition  to  illustrated, 
296;  tracery,  ancient,  295 
Decoration  : Adelphi,  512,  601,  622  ; artisti- 
calroom,  8;  colour,  14,  47  ; Birmingham 
Town-hall,  406 ; Buckingham  Palace,  85  ; 
coloured,  demand  for  artistical  operatives 
in,  469  ; country,  473  ; external,  69  ; 
French,  190,  36 1,— Chambers  of  Peers, 
574  ; Houses  of  Parliament,  at  Westmin- 
ster, no,  433;  interior,  fittest  style  for, 
46,  335 ; and  adaptation  of  woods  to,  and 
to  furniture,  146  ; of  rooms,  principles  of 
art  considered  in  reference  to,  481 ; arti- 
fice and  imitative  material  in,  490  ; Liver- 
pool Town- hall,  321  ; mosaic,  190  ; mural, 
of  churches,  502 ; polychromatic,  104  ■ 
theatrical,  584,  622 

Decorations  and  stylos  in  medieval  archi- 
tecture, 268 

Decorative  : Arts, 69, 554,610  ; natural  types 
188;  not  humble,  121  ; Art  Society,  152’ 
273,536,610 ; and  ornamental  art,  146;  and 
constructional  purposes,  new  material  for, 
159 ; projections,— see  “ Buildings  Act  ” ’ 
Deerhurst,  385 

Defects,  damages,  &c.,  see  “ Damages  ” 

De  la  Beche  and  Playfair  on  smoke  prohi- 
bition, 266 

Dendera,  Temple  of,  in  Egypt,  286 
Denholme-gate,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  574 
Derby,  St.  Alkmund’s  Church,  274,  488 
Design  : Architectural  School  of,  461,  476, 
562,586;  Christian  church,  194  ; ecclesi- 
astical,  28  ; in  Coventry,  32  ; for  furniture 
and  interior  decoration,  416;  knowledge 
of  true  lines  in,  104  ; for  lunatic  asylums, 
349 ; in  manufactures  : mental  culture, 
489  ; ornamental,  progress  of,  297  ; study 
of,  9 

Design,  School  of  : Glasgow,  182,— prizes 
and  proceedings  in,  440  ; Government, 
distribution  of  prizes,  403,— defective, 
-169,— continued  stir,  525,— mismanage- 
ment, 539, — state — errors — memorials — 
reform,  565,  — remarks  by  projector, 
442,  — capabilities,  536  ; ' complaints 
against,  581  ; errors,  Mr.  Redgrave’s  on, 
591  ; Leeds,  615;  Manchester,  250; 
Paisley,  1 90  ; Sheffield,  41 1 
Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  308,  319 


Devonport : Government  machinery  esta- 
blishment, 449;  new  docks,  tilting  ma- 
chine,  workmen,  See.,  449;  works,  465 
Diary,  Architect’s,  see  “ Leaves  from” 
Dilapidations : charge  for  occupancy,  47  ■ 
action  at  law  regarding,  339  ’ 

Distillery,  design  and  description  of,  604 
District- surveyors,  see  under  Buildings  Act 
Docks  : Bristol,  damaged,  393  ; Devonport, 
and  other  works,  449,  465 ; Ely,  new 
212  ; Honfleur,  quay  wall  damaged.  502 
Hull  Ferry  Boat,  65  ; Gloucester,  to  be 
enlarged,  509;  Victoria,  founded,  508; 
Limerick  floating,  to  be  constructed 
509  ; Liverpoo',  increase  of,  316, — ware 
houses,  Sec.  (Albert),  407,— works  in  pro 
gress,  449  ; London,  new  warehouse  in 
399;  Portsmouth  new  steam  basin,  17 
Plymouth,  projected,  44  ; Southampton, 

new,  322;  Sunderland,  scheme,  413, 

progress  of,  561  ; Troon,  new  wet,  106 
Dodworth,  new  church,  1 1 6 
Domestic  architecture,  — supplementary 
chapter  on,  613,— with  reference  to  series 
of  illustrations  lor  which,  under  these, 
see  “ Houses,”  ancient. 

Doncaster : proposed  improvements  at,  293, 
308,  309,  424,  485,  548,  622  ; railway  plant 
petitioned  for,  429,  404  ; remains  of  an- 
cient church  found,  622 
Door:  carved  oak,  of  “ Oracle.”  Reading, 
594-5;  Norman,  138;  Priests’,  Wells, 
307  ; Romanesque,  St.  Ursula’s,  Cologne, 
571  ; Sicilian,  605  ; York  Minster,  for 
sale,  183 

Door-arches,  ancient  jointings  of,  295 
Doorways  : Bicester  church,  Oxon,  258 ; 

carved  at  Islington,  186 ; remarks  on.  278 
Dorchester  : spoliation  of  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre near,  101,  142;  progress  of  works 
at,  153,  273  ; cemeteries,  &c.,  465,  473  ; 
water,  gas.  473 ; court  houses,  520  ; 
church  restorations,  562 
Dover : archaeological  discovery,  202 ; har- 
hour,  works,  562  ; Victoria  park,  623 
Dowlaisiron  works,  440 
Draft  of  chimney  flues  improved,  508 
Drainage  ; bad,  evils  of,  262  ; Camberwell, 
286,  550  ; courts  and  alleys,  242,  report 
on,  243  ; defects  of,  and  its  consequences, 
225  ; Haarlem  lake,  502  ; improved  trap 
for  house,  462;  paving,  Sec.,  at  Hull, 
280  ; premium  for  by  institute  of  archi- 
tects, 145  ; supply  of  water  and,  313,  351  ; 
systematic  of  towns,  502  ; of  towns  and 
the  legislature,  506;  ventilation  and,  430  ; 
waste  of  liquid  manure  in,  326 
Drain-pipe-trap,  efficient,  463 
Drains  : city,  148-9  ; glazed  pipe  recom- 
mended to  official  referees,  418;  house, 
construction  of,  598,— error  in,  109  ; small 
efficient,— saving,  109,  130  ; flushing  of, 
593  ; improved  trap,  477,  502,  524  ; iron, 
166;  small,  130,233;  tenders  for,  mad- 
ness of  builders  in,  334 
Drawing : handbook  of,  and  mapping,  re- 
viewed, 286 ; pencils  as  they  ought  to  be, 
556 ; school,  Bradford,  commented  on 
by  Lord  Morpeth,  489  ; Austrian,  524 
Drawings  : illustrative  of  New  Zealand,  182  ; 
industrial,  prizes  for.  at  Vienna,  473,  5r<  • 
reflections  on,  514  ; Palladio’s,  230  ; pen- 
cil and  chalk,  fixing,  32,  456 ; original 
working,  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  483- 
zincographic,  286 
Drayton  Little,  new  church,  59 
Dresdea,  new  picture  gallery  at,  1 12,231 
Drilling  apparatus,  medal  for,  292 
Drontheim  Cathedral  noticed,  183 
Druid  temple,  Stanton  Drew,  369 ; work  on, 


370,  203,  622;  new  claimants  for,  401, 
621  ; commercial  advantages,  401  • me- 
tropolitan company,  537;  message’ com- 
pany,  501 ; organization  of,  in  metropolis, 
549  ; public  charges  for,  476 
Electrical  phenomena  of  vegetation  425 
Electro  : dynamics,  425  ; gilding  without 
gold,  1/8;  magnetism  for  railways,  346  ; 
phonetic  telegraph,  412,  200 
Electrotyped:  solid, 411;  daguerreotype,  442 
Elizabethan  architecture  : Crewe  Hall,  31 9 - 
friezes,  examples  of,  294 
Ely  : Cathedral,  lantern,  76,— new  stained 
glass  window.  220,— works,  2/4,— sup- 
posed injury  to,  284,— restoration,  405  ; 
new  dock,  212 

Embankment  of  Nile,  and  barrage,  91  ; of 
Rhine,  near  Strasburg,  356 
Embellishment  of  country,  473 

Emigration  of  foreign  artizans  41 

Employers,  hint  to,  262 
Employment  in  Ireland,  220 
Encampment,  Wimbledon  common,  95 
Encaustic  painting  superseding  fresco,  554 
Encroachments  on  property,  73 
Engineers  : and  architects,  congress  of,  at 
Gotha,  412  ; not  agents  binding  compa- 
res, 406  ; College  of,  Putnev,  338  ; In- 
stitution of  Civil,  see  “Institution;” 
institution  of  Mechanical,  formed  at  Bir- 
j?iniin^am’n'19”  ; Potenti  of  Pistoja,  435 
England  will  be  London,  adornment  of 
country,  chat  about  Bristol,  445 
Engraver,  late  Mr.  Le  Keux,  289 ; Mr. 

Fairbairn,  418  ’ 

Engraving  of  shield  of  Achilles,  259 
EntasHS’  curved  lines  of,  in  Parthenon,  98, 
100,  122,  127,  187,  331 
Enterprize  in  railways,  effects  of,  56 
Equilibrated  arches,  see  “ Arches  ” 
Equilibrium  of  piers,  8,  39,  147 
Estimates:  erroneous  system  of,  118,561 
see  also  under  ‘ ‘ Contracts  ’ ’ ’ 

Estuary  improvements,  Norfolk,  329 
Eton : College  Chapel  restoration,  200  ; im- 
permeable to  railways,  609 
Excavations  : by  Archreological  Society  of 
Athens,  425  ; extraordinary,  in  city,  203  ; 
at  Pompeii,  395,  401  ; Salona,  328 ; Se- 
gontium,  140  ; Stamford,  405 
Excavator,  American,  142 
Exchange : Blackburn  competition,  83,  448  ; 
Dublin,  fired  by  plumbers,  393  ; London 
old,  or  ’changes,  1,— royal,  inscription, 
316,  mistakes,  433  ; Manchester,  17 
Exchange  of  grounds,  geometry  of,  472 
Exchanges,  old,  or  ’changes  of  London,  1 
Exhibitions,  43,  77,  203,  390,  400,  443,  160, 
203,217;  Frankfort,  328 ; Vienna,  512; 
reflections  on,  514 

Explosions  in  collieries, officiaLreportonj^Sl 


Dunfermline  water  company  projected,  520 
Durham  Cathedral  restorations,  297 
Duties : on  articles  for  churches,  Building 
Society’s  advice,  233  ; bricks,  66, 166,  237  ; 
glass,  142;  timber,  152;  windows,  166 
Dwellings;  city,  148;  improvement  of,  125; 
industrious  class,  137,  537;  metropolitan 
improvement,  137 ; poor,  sites  for,  395 
Dyke  constructions,  Holland,  80 
Dynamometer,  applied  to  railway  trains,  178 


EALING,  history,  &c.  of,  82 
Early  English  remains  in  line  of  Great 
Western  railway,  254,  296 
Earthwork  calculations  published,  214 
Earthquake  in  Smyrna,  370 
Eastgate  house,  Rochester,  570 
Eaves  : see  under  Buildings  Act. 
Ecclesiastical  architecture ; design  in,  28, 
66 ; (Gothic),  review  of  work  on,  346 ; 
grotesque  sculptures  in,  604  ; of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Petrie’s  book,  94;  monuments,  &c. 
queries  regarding,  244  ; new  order  of,  85 ; 
of  Pisa,  434 ; Professor  Willis  on,  194, 
223,  230,  242,  255,  268,  278,  291 
Edinburgh  ; tunnel  through  Calton-hiU,  17  ; 
public  baths,  220  ; water  works  bill,  272  ; 
water  works,  new  college,  free  churches, 
&c.,  280  ; ventilation,  284  ; Scott  monu- 
ment, 333,  412,  damaged,  596;  statue 
of  Sir  Walter,  404  ; conveniences, 
376;  Grey  Friars  church  gable,  424  ; 
cornmarket  enlargement,  424,  485  ; ce- 
meteries, Sec.  criticised,  488;  Holyrood 
palace  grievance,  596  ; removal  of  Trinity 
college  church, — Mary  of  Guildres’  re- 
mains, 622  ; water- works’  reservoir  : risk 
of  bursting,  622 
Education,  professional,  586 
Egypt,  Mr.  French’s  lectures  on,  201  ; hy- 
draulic works  in,  231  ; Dendera,  286 
Egyptian : antiquities,  M.  Lepsius  a deep 
searcher  of,  a professor  at  Berlin,  561  ; 
architecture, — Thebes  or  Luxor,  442  ; 
monuments,  chronology  of,  44, — destruc- 
tion of,  119 

Ejectments  (Violent),  illegality  of,  249 
Electric  clock,  441  ; conductors,  388 
Electric  telegraph,  progress  of,  71,  113,  200, 
203,  256,  285,  305,  317,  357,  370,  381,  412, 
441,  464,  501,  525,  53 7,  585,  597,  621  ; 
improvements,  317  ; American,  464  ; mo- 
del with  keys  and  printing  apparatus, 
357  ; lightning  affecting,  268  ; submarine, 


FACTS,  Year  Book  of,  in  science  and 
art,  83 

Failures  of  railway  works  and  qualifications 
of  engineers,  545  ; 5~3  ; see  also  under 
Railways” 

Fall : of  House  at  Chelmsford,  1 1 7 ; of  three 
houses  at  Brompton — inquest — evidence 
—duty  of  surveyor  and  purpose  of  Act, 
553;  of  party-wall  at  Rathbone-place, 
5/4 

Fastening  for  shop  shutters,  442 
Fees  under  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
sec  under  “ Buildings  Act  ” 

Fine  art  architecture,  33S,  404,  427 
Fine  Arts  : Bristol  Academy  of,  35  ; com- 
missioners reports  on,  110  ; French  Aca- 
demy of,  356  ; Institute  of,  69,  117,  160, — 
dissension  in,  238,— paper  on  portraits, 
267  ; m Ireland,  37 ; in  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  447  : religion  and,  568  ; 6th 
report  of  commissioners  on,  489 ; Lord 
Canning  appointed  a commissioner  of, 
152  ; royal  patronage  of  in  Bavaria,  153 
Finishings  of  churches,  Church  Building 
Society's  advice  on,  233 
Fire:  brigade  at  Paris,  112 ; escapes, 
129,  583;  grate  (Bodmer’s),  219:  insur- 
ance (builders’)  society,  59;  insurance 
legislation  in  France,  608 
F^e-proof  buildings,  394 
Fires:  chalk  and  coal,  616:  coroners’ in- 
quests on,  598  ; destructive,  in  America 
and  Mauritius,  389;  extinction  of  by 
water  with  pearlash,  Sec.,  83  ; metropo- 
litan, 250 

Firewood,  duties  on,  517 
Fishmongers’  and  Poulterers’  Almshouses, 
198,  213,  215 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  131,  280 
Flaxman’s  Shield  of  Achilles,  engraving, 

Fleet-street  paving,  443 
Fleetwood,  National  School,  as  testimonial 
to  Sir  H.  Fleetwood,  440 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk,  330;  destruction  of 
by  fire,  60S,  623 

Floating:  church,  310  ; hotels  and  taverns, 
New  York,  164 

Floor:  given  way  at  Scotch  Church,  Bir- 
mingham, 140,— at  Yarmouth,  244  ; 
Mosaic,  found  at  Cologne,  80 
Floor-tiles,  arrangement  of,  298 
Floors:  of  churches,  recommendations  on. 
by  Church  Building  Society,  232 ; of 
gravel  and  gas  tar,  502,  509  ; ornamental, 
273  ; prevention  and  cure  of  damp  in, 
272 

Floral  star,  curioift,  from  Palestine,  604 
Florence  : new  streets  in,  80 ; churches  of, 
304  completion  of  dome  at,  56 1 
Florentine  School  of  Architecture,  86 
Flues,  size  of  limited  by  Building  Act,  145  ; 

proper  form  of,  607 ; still,  604 
Fluids,  velocity  and  resistance  of  bodies 
moving  in,  137,  177,  202,  221,  425 
Folkstone,  progress  of  works  in,  46a 
Font : elegant  leaden  one,  101  ; from  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  1 98  ; 
Herne  Church,  Kent,  318;  wanderinas, 
355 

Fonts  for  churches,  advice  regarding,  by 
Church  Building  Society,  232 
Fonthill  Abbey,  213 ; splendid  mansion 
projected  at,  551 

Fordington,  Dorchester,  new  church  at,  586 
Foreign  architecture,  190 
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Foreign  : architectural  and  collateral  intel- 
ligence, 20,  40,  51,  80,  91,  112,  136,  164, 
184,  231,  268,  315,  328,  356,  389,  400,  412, 
428,  435,  4"3,  512,  533,  545,  56l  ; works 
published,  58,  226,  550 
Foreign  artisans,  emigration  of,  40 
Foreign  grnnite,  453 

Foundations  for  churches,  recommenda- 
tions on,  by  Church  Building  Society, 

Fountain,  new,  at  Brighton,  not  a fountain 
of  honour,  2" 

France:  decorations  in,  190,361  ; fresco  and 
decorative  art  in  general,  554  ; gaining  of 
new  lands,  92;  hydraulic  works,  389; 
industrial  legislation,  1 12.—  insurance, 
608;  enterprize  and  speculation  in,  389, 
lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton,  356,  301  ; 
preservation  of  monuments,  299  ; privies, 
376  ; protest  against  bad  construction  of 
railways,  52  ; railway  engineers’  hierarchy, 
164  ; atmospherical  railways,  164,  3S9  ; 
model  railway,  323, — accident,  340, — 
works,  428  ; plan  for  annuity  to  working 
classes,  91  ; masters  and  workmen,  92; 
strikes  and  outbreaks  of  workmen,  231 ; 
see  also  “French.” 

Frankfort,  exhibitions  of  industry  at,  329 
Freemasons  of  Church,  28,  80,  124,  -00, 

245,  292,  377,411,520,604 

Freemasons,  great  congress  of  in  otrasburg, 

412 ; historical  remarks  on,  76 

French  : archseological  congress  at  Metz, 
architectural  queries  to,  244  ; Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  356  ; architects,  562  ; artists 
works,  166 ; briJges,  40  ; Chambers,  on 
goods’  mark?,  231  ; Peers’  Chamber,  de- 
coration, 5/4  ; glass-makers  at  Hull,  545  ; 
polish,  caution  in  use  of  spirit,  35. 

French  and  Walloon  churches  in  London, 
183 

Fresco,  Haydon  on,  394  . 

Fresco  painting  ; stereochromatic  mode  of, 
401 ; practice  of,  518,  554 
Fresco,  Raffaelle’s  supposed,  at  Pisa,  473 
Frescoes  (Bvzantine)  in  Constantinople,  512 
Frescoes  in  Castle  Stolzenberg  on  the  Rhme, 

527 

Friezes,  Elizabethan,  294 
Fuel:  combustion  of,  under  steam-boilers, 
249  ; economy  of,  and  ventilation,  Les- 
lie’s patent  for,  364 

Fulham  church  restored  by  Mr.  Godwin,  49 
Furnace,  Bodmer’s  fire-grate  for,  249 
Furnace-bar,  Dredge's  new,  412 
Furnace  flues  for  stills,  604 
Furnace,  smoke  consuming  patent,  227 
Furnaces,  iron,  report  on,  4/8 
Furniture,  carved,  83 

Furniture,  &c.,  adaptation  of  woods  to, 
446 

Furniture  woods,  23,  227,  549,  572,  610 


makers,  French,  at  Hull,  545  ; malleable, 
142;  manufacturing  districts  invaded  by 
Bcleian  travellers  in  trade,  370  ; (painted.1 
and' china,  roval  manufactory,  Munich, 
400;  milk  pans,  221;  plate,  95;  large 
plate  of,  310;  manufacture  of  plate,  and 
use  in  England,  567;  pipes  for  drains, 
418-  saloon,  106;  street,  improved,  567  ; 
Stained,  75,  146,  220,  250,  29S,  331  353, 

363  392  ; windows  made  and  glazed  by  a 
lady,  533  ; tiles,  329,— ancient,  at  Stam- 
ford, 406  ; trade,  142  ; works  at  Hull,  65, 


220,  567 


, 118,  549  ; 


Heavitrce  Church  of  St.  Michael,  near 
Exeter,  393 

Help  one  another : provision  for  Mr.  Moore, 


GAINSBOROUGH,  new  cemetery  at, 

165 

Gidlerv,  new  picture  at  Dresden,  112 
Galleries  of  churches,  Church  Building  So- 
ciety’s advice  regarding,  233 
Galleries,  university.  Sec  “ Oxford” 
Galvanised  Iron  Company,  178 
Galvanoplastic  Institution,  Berlin,  315 
Galwav,  Queen’s  College,  93,  308 
Garden,  monumental  shew,  at  Pistoja, 

231 

Gardening  (landscape)  principles  of  art  in, 

119 

Gardens,  Royal,  Cumberland  Lodge,  189 
Garianonum,  ancient.  Burgh  Castle,  sold, 
440 

Gas:  cheapen  and  improve  it,  101  ; coal 
manufacture,  568  ; companies  of  London, 
address  to,  89  ; fittings,  113  ; illuminating 
power,  advice  to  consumers,  &c.,  46;  for 
illumination,  history  of,  568 ; improve- 
’ ment  requisite,  65  ; impure,— cities  of  fu- 
turity, 473 ; introduction  into  German 
cities,  184 ; London,  20,  89,— coal  for,  549  ; 
state  of  mains,  20  ; extended  use  of,  state 
of  mains,  129,  498  ; loss  and  danger  from 
bad  workmanship,  498;  meters,  67,  46l ; 
napthalized,  173  ; prepared  from  anthra- 
cite for  light  and  heat,  476,— from  Can- 
nel  coal  by  Kcnsal  Green  Company  to 
remedy  inferiority  of  metropolitan,  608, 
reduction  of  price  in,  173,  179,  260, — 
at  Bristol,  465,— Cambridge,  497,— Lin- 
coln, 537, — Liverpool,  1 16  ; purification, 
101,  502;  statistics,  317;  from  water, 
406 

Gas-burner  improved,  83 ; Leslie's  new, 
551 

Gas-holder,  brick-tank  estimate,  142 
Gas-light  denounced  at  Rome,  238 
Gas-tar  and  gravel  floors,  502,  509 
Gas-works,  Kennington-lane,  431  ; West 
Ham,  116;  enlarged  at  Lincoln,  137  ; new 
at  Scarborough,  69 ; at  St.  Neots,  ra- 
pidly erected,  451 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  425 
Gasometer,  bursting  of,  at  Berlin,  136 
Gates,  ornamental,  at  Kew,  1 75  ; St.  John’s, 
Clerkenwell,  179 

Gauge  question  : see  under  “ Railways” 
Geometrical : and  algebraical  conditions  in 
exchange  of  grounds,  472  ; beauty,  lecture 
on,  63  : railway,  Greenhow’s,  77  ; setting 
out  of  cant,  81,  93;  geometry  and  men- 
suration, importance  of  principles  of, 
490 

Geometry  of  regular  pentagon,  436 
Genoa,  monument  to  Columbus,  514 
German:  antiquarianism,40  ; architects  and 
engineers,  congress  of,  412  ; church,  2y  ; 
cities,  gas  in,  184;  history,  art-sketches 
of  in  steel,  545;  railways,  92 
Germany : art  in,  69 ; alleged  surprising 
discovery  in,  regarding  heating  of  build- 
ings, &c.,  238  ; great  constructions  in, 
231 ; privies,  376  ; railwav  society  project 
in, 112 

Ghent  and  its  ancient  architecture,  583 
Girders  : cast-iron,  defects  in,  and  convey- 
ance of,  83 ; best  form,  530 
Glass  : ancient,  245,  292 ; ancient  orna- 
mental, 292;  ancient  painted,  supposed 
for  floors,  406 ; cameos  cast,  292 ; cut 
and  bored,  395  ; domes,  220 ; duties  by 
auction,  142 ; effect  of  free  trade  in,  323  ; 


Glasgow:  building  operations  . 

cathedral  restorations,  550 ; damage  by 
hurricane,  93;  necropolis,  &c.,  571  ; sew- 
age, 173  ; school  of  design,  1S2,  440  ; 
streets,  &c.,  scoured  by  fire-engines,  321 
Glastonbury  : cross,  286 ; glazed  pipes  for 
drains,  418 

Glossary  of  architectural  terms.  Ml,  166 

Gloucester  : ancient  Booth-hall,  586  ; an- 
cient carving,  New  Inn,  547 ; cathedral, 
374, — account  of,  386;  docks  to  be  en- 
larged, 509  ; New  Inn,  373 
Glvptotheca,  Munich,  134 
Goblins,  manufactorv,  Paris,  231 
Godfrey  House,  Hollingbourne,  390 
Godwin,  Geo.,  F.R.S.,  passim 
Goethe,  on  Palladio,  16 
Goodrich-court,  385 

Gothic:  arches,  old  and  modern,  130  ; archi- 
tecture, results  attainable  in,  50, — of 
parish  churches,  1 18,— remarkable  change 
of  Professor  Cockerell's  opinion  on,  158, — 
remarks  on,  201,  208,  291,  232,— queries 
244  ; study  of  style,  581,— history,  592  ; 
works  reviewed,  346,  442  ; v.  classic,  323  ; 
ornament,  new  works on, 298,  334;  Oxford, 
bad,  313;  styles  of  Italy,  398;  style, 
compared  with  Grecian,  350  ; windows  at 
churches  of  Boxley  and  Boughton  Aluph, 

90 

Government : and  Art-Unions,  sec  “ Art- 
Union” 

Government  School  of  Design,  see  De- 

Grafients:  for  locomotives  and  atmospheric 
railways,  130;  railway,  166;  tables  of 
calculations  published,  214 
Granite,  discovery  of,  at  Cautlop,  Shrop- 
shire, 333  ; foreign,  453 
Grate,  Bodmer’s  fire,  249 
Gravel  and  gas  tar  floors,  502,  509 
Gravesend  : antiquities,  298  ; destruction  of 
buildings,  574,  — consequent  improve- 
ment, 622 

Graveyard  question,  395  ; see  also  Ceme- 
teries” 

Gray,  Thomas,  author  of  railway  system, 
439  ; testimonial  to,  500 
Great  Western  Railway  — illustrations  of 
ancient  architecture  in  line  of,  296 
Grecian:  Antiquities,' systematic  work  on, 
412 

Grecian  style  of  architecture,  350 
Greece,  railways  in,  91 
Greece  and  Rome— study  of  architecture 
in.  recommended— advice  on  self-con- 
ceit, 313 

Greek  church  architecture,  241 
Greek  and  Roman  portraits,  267 
Greek  sculpture,  Louvre,  l64 
Green-houses  under  Buildings  Act,  130; 
construction  of,  405 ; heating  and  venti- 
lation on  Polmaise  system,  603 
Greenhow's  Geometrical  Railway.  77 
Greenwich  : park,  proposed  tunnel.under, 
274,  293  ; new  church  competition,  610 
Grip  of  railway  locomotives,  137 
Grotto  in  Church  of  Nativity,  Bethlehem, 
242 

Guernsey,  new  church  and  cemetery,  410  ; 
extensive  Government_works,  573 ; tower 
projected,  597 

Guildhall : (new)  Bristol,  445  ; London,  im- 
provements, 345 

Gun  cotton,  curious  use  for,  proposed,  573 
Gutta  percha,  for  constructional  and  de- 
corative purposes,  159,  224 
Gutters,  advice  on  construction  of,  by 
Church  Building  Society,  232 
Gymnasiums,  nautical,  at  Paris,  a desidera- 
tum in  London,  328 


Hemel  Hempstead  Church,  141 
Hereford  improvement  Act,  blunder  in,  497 
Herne  Church  font,  318 
Heston  Church,  Middlesex,  210 
Higham,  plan  for  bridge,  152 
Highway  Bill  before  Parliament,  236 
Highways,  law  relating  to,  178 
Hinges,  patent,  Boydell's,  286 
Hint  to  building  committees,  141 ; to  em- 
ployers, 262 

History,  new,  of  architecture,  167 
Hoisting,  443 

Holborn  : improvements,  31 6 ; fall  of  houses 
in  Middle-row,  395;  Middle-row  obstruc- 
tion, 406 ; hill  nuisance,  541  ; viaduct 
scheme,  541,  586 

Holland  : dykes,  80  ; windmils,  490 
Holvrood  Park  improvements,  1 16 
Holywell,  St.  Winifred’s,  330 
Home,  sailors,  Liverpool,  200 
Hommaire  de  Hill,  artistical  commissioner 
of  French  king,  92 

Honduras,  iron  market-house  for,  198 
Horsburgh  testimonial,  58 
Hosking,  Professor,  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view : Spanish  architecture,  229 
Hospital : new,  Birkenhead,  233  ; King’s 
College,  enlargement,  3l6;  new  Pad- 
dington, 182,  238,  215  ; South  Stafford- 
shire General,  58;  University  College, 
44,  113,  257 

Hospitals,  ventilation  of,  34 
Hospitals,  &c.  versus  parks,  &c.,  512 
Hostels,  ancient,  3"3 
Hot-blast,  new  application  of,  203 
Houghton  House  by  Inigo  Jones,  494,  524 
House:  ancient— sec  under  Illustrations; 
detention,  Middlesex,  226,  — descrip- 
tion, ventilation,  &c.,  277  ; drains,  error 
in  construction  of,  109  ; improved  trap  for, 
462  ; of  Lords  decorations,  433  ; stealing 
lease  of,  346  ; supply  of  water,  &c.,  351 
Houses  : dwelling,  improvements  in,  125, 
596 ; great  destruction  of,  322 ; moved 
in  America,  48  ; Parliament,  delay  at, 
165,  203,  213,— ventilation  of,  278,— pro- 
gress of,  314  ; report  of  Lords’  committee 
on,  314,— planters’  in  Mauritius,  443  ; 
sudden  burial  of,  323 ; ventilation  and 
arrangement  of,  334  ; wooden,  brick,  &c., 
in  Australia,  110  _ „ ...  , 

Hugo,  Victor,  elected  an  associate  of  Britisn 

Archteological  Association— acknowledg- 
ment, 68  . 

Hull : baths  opened,  308  ; cemetery,  site, 
116, — competition,  233, — progress,  520, 
561,  585  ; churches,  244  ; docks,  Victoria, 
founded,  543,— ferry  boat,  improved,  65  ; 
drainage  and  nuisances,  257  ; paving,  &c., 
280 ; electro-telegraphic  centre,  5-5 ; 
glass  company,  65,  220, -French  glass- 

makers,  545,— communication  from  chair- 
man, 567;  memorial  to  Mr.  Hudson, 
464;  proposed  new  markets,  10.5,  404, 
413  440,  537;  new  offices,  190 ; water 
made  purgative  by  oceanic  salts,  404 
Human  figure,  principles  of  ornamental  art 

Humber  Ferries  Bill.  256 
Humboldt  and  Liebig,  181 
Hungary  : canalization  and  barrage  m ; new 
land  gained  in,  161 
Huntingdon  new  church,  215 
Hvdraulic : crane,  539  ; cements,  517  ; power 
from  water-works,  638  ; safeguard  against 
collision  on  railways,  500  ; works  in  Upper 
Egypt,  231,— in  France,  389 
Hydrographic  works  in  Bolivia,  80 


Interior:  daubing  of  churches,  370  ; decora- 
tion, 46.  335, — wood  adapted  to,  446, — a 
branch  of  architecture,  446  ; ornamenting 
of  public  offices,  Paris,  40 
Intellectual  enjoyments  for  the  multitude, 


HAARLEM  lake  to  be  drained  in  thirteen 
months,  502 

Halstead  old  church,  repairs,  424,  435  ; 
vestry  majority  for  gas,  648 ; decision, 
56l 

Hamburg  : bricks,  604  ; buildings,  89  ; signs 
of  times  at,  in  fall  of  new  warehouse,  136 
Hamburg— Berlin  great  line  of  railway,  328 
Hammer,  steam,  165 

Hampstead— Norris  church  font  wander- 
ings, 355 

Hand-railing,  medal  for  Mr.  Jeays  , 292 
Hand-rails,  veneered,  166 
Hanovarian  architect,  Osten,  400 
Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  118,  349 
Harbour : Aberdeen,  coffer-dam,  152 ; Achill, 
47 ; Carthagena,  80  ; works  at  Dover,  562 ; 
Lowestoft,  139  _ 

Harwich:  breakwater,  8,  212:  cement  and 
stone,  609 

Hastings  and  Scaford  coast  defences,  497 
Hatfield  House  improvements,  549 
Havannah,  marble  from,  347 
Hawkesbury,  national  schools,  198 
Haydon,  late  Mr.  B.  R.,  309,  322;  his  esti- 
mate of  predecessors,  335;  donation  to 
his  family  by  Royal  Academy,  335  ; on 
fresco,  394 

Health  of  London  Association,  604 
Health  and  amusement  of  peoplein  futurity, 
231 

Health  of  towns,  123;  Bill  noticed,  225  ; 
attention  of  Legislature  should  be  direct- 
ed to,  506 ; association,  sewerage  Bill, 
550  ; government  measures,  569 
Heating : apartments  and  buildings,  alleged 
surprising  discovery  in  Germany,  238  ; 
churches,  conservatories,  halls,  theatres, 
&c.,  water-oven  for,  383  ; and  ventilating 
of  hot-houses,  225,— Polmaise  system  of, 
for  green-houses, 603  ; railway  carriages, 
623 


IBRAHIM  PACHA  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 335 

Iconoclasts,  modern,  21 1 
Illogan,  new  church,  548 
Imbricated  tracery,  291  , . 

Imitation  of  styles  of  architecture  objected 
to,  98  ’ , „ . 4 

Improvement : Bill  for  Aberdeen  an  efficient 
one,  520  ; building  and  other,  in  Australia, 
111;  Chelsea,  419,  422;  Doncaster,  293  ; 
dwellings,  125,596;  telegraph,  see  “Elec- 
tric ;”  gas,  a requisite,  65 ; gas  burner,  83  ; 
Hereford,  blunders  in  Act,  497  ; labouring 
class,  262  ; at  Berlin,  52  ; London,  Spec- 
tator on,  455,— proposed  city,  526,— Man- 
sion House,  395,— general  plan  of— city 
scheme  inefficient,  &c.,  541,  572, — new 

street,  562,— park, 52 1 ,533,— metropolitan 

miscellaneous,  22,  46,  70,  72,  79,  83,  9L 
100,  106,109.  HO,  137,  13S,  112,  143.148, 
152,  160,  165,  170,  179,  182,  203,214,  221, 
225,  286,  290,  316,  331-2,  345,395,  399, 
406,  413,  419,  421,  438,  442,  443,  455, 
478,  512,  521,  525,  526,  529,538,541,551, 
562,  573,  574,  609-10;  Paris,  225,  526  ; 
West  Ham,  44 

Incrustation  of  boilers,  remedy  for,  94, 1 1 / ; 

medal  for  removal  of,  292 
Indian  railways,  57  ; report  on,  401 
Industrial:  art-temple,  Munich,  7;  legis- 
lation in  France,  1 12 

Industrious  class,  dwelling  improvement  in 
metropolis,  137  .... 

Industry  and  art : lecture  on,  533  ; exhibi- 
tion of,  at  Frankfort,  328  ; not  rewarded 
in  England  as  in  Vienna,  512,  514 
Inspectors  of  roval  palaces,  226 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  27,  51,  100, 
121,  145,  199,225,  244,  283,  307,  308,325, 
331,  349,  517,  529,  560,  574,  577,— Mr. 
Weale's  proposal  to  publish  annual 

volume  of  works,  621  

Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  3,  68,  X17i  160,  239, 
267  . „ „ . 

Institute,  Taylor,  and  University  Galleries, 
Oxford.  See  “Oxford” 

Institution : Artists’  General  Benevolent, 
38  ; Benevolent,  for  carpenters,  418 
Institution,  British,  77,  291 
Institution  : of  Civil  Engineers,  45,  71,  81, 
94,  117,  137,  154,  185,  177,  213,  233,  249, 
273,  295,  321,  322,  332;  London  Me- 
chanics’, 466  ; West  London  Literary  and 
Mechanics’.  Chelsea,  485;  Mechanical 
Engineers’  formed  at  Birmingham,  497 


346 

Interment : novel  mode  of,  in  cement,  291  ; 
country,  of  London  parishes,  2S1  ; town, 

22,  72,  154, — Mr.  McKinnon’s  new  Bill, 
and  Mr.  Walker’s  new  pamphlet  against, 
181,— St.  Mathew,  Friday-street,  454, — 
proceedings  at  St.  Giles’s  workhouse, 

513 

Inigo  Jones,  see  “Jones,  Inigo” 

Iona  Cathedral  noticed,  193 

Ionic  order,  Taylor  Institute,  Oxford,  521 

Ionic  volute  style  of  decorative  art,  188 

Ipswich:  St.  Margaret’s  Church  repairs,  44, 

140  ; ancient  ecclesiastical  remains,  152  ; 
competition  for  railway  station.  140  ; sa- 
natory influence  in,  345  ; rapid  changes 
at,  520  ; museum,  573,  584 

Ireland : ecclesiastical  architecture,  66  ; 

leases,  365  ; marble,  477,  490,  5fll  ; 

public  works,  52,  118,  220,  543,  56l  ; 
wages,  586;  waste  of  water-power,  243 

Iron:  annotations  on,  458,469,  493, — ap- 
pendix, 530  ; bolts  and  nuts,  22  ; bridge, 
585  ; clinkers,  patent  use  of  in  manufac- 
ture, (497 ; conservatory,  Regent’s-park, 
290 ; contracts,  478';  drains,  166;  founde- 
ries  of  Sweden,  401  ; furnaces,  report  on, 
478 ; galvanised,  178  ; girders,  defective, 

83  ; market  house,  190  ; hot  blast,  610; 
pipes  for  water,  two  kinds  of.  351  ; rail- 
way, ancient,  247  ; roof-work,  accident, 

71  ; shingles,  599;  skew  bridge,  262; 
story  posts,  141  ; strata  near  Civita-vechia, 
315  ; strength  of,  experimented  on,  530  ; 
tank  case  at  Liverpool,  426  ; trade,  40, 
185,  236,  281,  330,  509,— quarterly  nieet- 
ing  prices  no  criterion,  509  ; trade  in  far 
west,  526  ; tubular  bridge,  178, — question 
regarding  its  stability,  412, — strength  of, 

Iron-work:  ancient,  30,  150, 162,  610 ; paint- 
ing, old,  462,— at  Abbey  Dore,  607,— at 
Malines,  523 
Iron-workers,  104 

Iron-works:  new  mill,  Cyfarthfa,  165  ; Dow- 
lais,  statistics,  440 
Isle  of  Wight,  Sewers,  477 
Islington,  carvcdd  oorway,  186 
Italian  : architecture,  80,  398 ; art,  remarks 
on,  147,  308 

JEPHSON  testimonial,  Leamington,  228, 
428,  455,  478,  484 
Jersev.  Martello  towers,  17 
Jerusalem,  Holy  Sepulchre,  230 
Jewish  temple,  Berlin,  a splendid  edifice, 
164 

Jews’  Orphan  Asylum,  141 
Joiners,  and  Carpenters  : Nottingham,  118 
Operative  Trade  Society,  370 
Joint  parochial  cemeteries,  26 1,  310;  see 
also  under  “ Cemeteries  ” 

Jointing  of  ancient  masonry,  295 
Jones,  Inigo:  building  by,  31  ; biography 
of,  37  ; want  of  memorial  to,  reproach  to 
modern  architects,  30S ; collections  for 
life  of,  410  ; Houghton  house  by,  494 
Jottings,  railway,  see  under  “Radways’ 

KEMERTON  CHURCH,  449 
Kendall,  Scarrs  Foot  mill,  4 1 
Kensington : poor-law  guardians  an  example 
to  others  in  call  for  competitions,  493 ; 
workhouse  competition,  515,  525,  ten- 
ders, 597 ; gardens,  new  palace  proposed, 

Kensington  parish  and  Buildings  Act,  97 
Kentish  ragstone  as  budding  material,  247 
Kerbela  mosques,  45  . _ , 

Kew:  new  entrance  to  Botanic  Gardens, 
175  ; vote  regarding,  269 
Keynsham,  chat  about,  589 
Keys  and  locks  of  middle  ages, 
Kidderminster,  St.  Mary’s  * 
provements,  178 
Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  591 
Kilns,  construction  of,  226 
Kirk,  origin  of  word,  369  . , . , _ 

Kirkstead  Abbey— origin  of  term  kirk,  369 
Kirkwall,  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  noticed. 


Church  i 


Kitchens,  arrangements  of,  and  of  cooking 
apparatus,  250,  340,  368,  431 
Knightsbridge,  spring  of  water  in,  466 
Knockers,  fastenings,  &c.,  improved,  52b 
Knowledge,  fidget  after,  52  ; spread  of,  re- 
marks by  Lord  Morpeth  on,  281 


LABORATORIES,  College  of  Chemistry, 

Labour  and  materials,  South  Australia,  331 
Labourers’  cottages,  condition  of,  154 
Lacker  equal  to  gold,  178 
Lambeth  bridge  projected,  438 
Lamps,  street,  improvement  of,  5/5 
Land  curves,  calculations  of,  published,  214 
Land,  transfer  of,  155 

Landscape  gardening,  art  in,  119 
Lantern  for  Westminster  Abbey,  562 
Lath  cutting  machine,  551 
Lavard,  Mr.,  Assyrian  antiquities  of,  164 
Leamington : church  tower  and  transept, 
280  ; Jephson  testimonial,  220,  428,  455, 
478  , . 

Lease  of  a house  stolen,  346 

Leases  in  Ireland,  365 

Leaves  from  an  architect’s  diary,  170,  266, 

Lectures  : Art,  496  ; Cockerell’s,  see  “ Arch- 
itecture” ; on  fresco  painting,  518,  5j5 
Leeds  : new  church,  10,000/.  anonymously 
contributed  for,  520  ; competition  tor  in- 
dustrial schools,  165,  172;  school  of  de- 
sign, 615 

Legislation,  industrial,  French,  112 
Legislature,  matter  for  next  session,  505, 

Leicester : St.  George’s  Church  damaged  by 
lightning,  4 12  ; tenders  for  St.  Margaret  s,. 

Leigh,  suburban  cemetery  proposed,  140 


f'e  Keux,  late  Mr.,  179 ; memoir  of,  289 
Uenham  Church,  stone  chair,  116 
Leominster,  west  window  of  church,  HO 
Levellers,  modern,  23S 
Levelling,  railway,  214 
Lewes : ancient  pigeon-house,  29 ; Priory 
relics  excavated,  101 
Lewisham,  Buildings’  Act  repeal,  133 
Library,  royal  and  public,  at  Berlin,  52 ; 

Munich,  ’91  ; Paris,  136 
License  for  valuation  of  artificers’  work,  245 
Lichens  on  stone  work,  250, -260 
Lichfield  Church  Building  Society,  165 
Liebig  and  his  patron  Humboldt,  1S4 
Lifting  jack,  Halley’s  patent,  23 
Light,  obstruction  of,  92,  214 
Lightning  conductors,  469 
Lighthouses  : new,  Portland,  548  ; several 
projected,  596-7 
Lime  burnt  with  wood,  442 
Lime,  hydraulic,  recommended  for  certain 
railway  works,  484  ; lias,  superior  hy- 
draulic, 517 

Limerick  floating  dock,  509 
Lincoln  gas  and  works,  53" 

Lincolnshire,  British  antiquities  in,  368 
Liverpool:  baths  and  washhouses,  329, — ad- 
ditional, 440 ; Botanic  Gardens,  593 ; 
brickwork,  152,  176;  building  societies, 
93,  424  j cellars,  329,  501  ; church  plans, 
of  St.  Simon’s,  71  ; church  of  St.  Paul, 
424  ; Holy  Trinity,  593  ; competition  for 
insurance  office  decided,  550  ; contract 
for  three  houses  tendered  for,  574  ; 
courts,  285  ; docks,  316,  407,  449; 
extension,  35,  152;  gas  reduced,  116  ; 
Fires,  inquests  on,  598  ; masters  and 
workmen,  l6l,  176  ; masonic  hall,  118  ; 
sailors’  home,  200,  353,  392  ; school, 
Toxteth  - park,  93, — Crescent  Chapel 
schools,  546 ; towo  hall,  law  courts,  mu- 
sic hall,  &c.,  decoration  and  sculpture, 
121,  321,  395,  477,  500,  501,  593,  594; 
park,  83  ; sewers,  flushing,  593  ; tank 
case,  1,  15,  26,  426;  Tower  buildings, 
530;  warehouse  fallen,  83,  142  ; water- 
works, 116, — Harrington  Water-works 
Bill,  166,— water  for,  233,— Holywell 
plan,  308, — Bala  lake  scheme,  404, — 
water-works  progress,  449, — supply  de- 
cided on,  573 

Llandaff  Cathedral  restoration,  17 
Llandilo  Church  competition,  236,  329 
Llanthony  Abbey,  386 
Lock  and  chest,  curious  old,  in  Walsham 
Church,  466 

Lock-gates,  cast-iron,  for  Turkey,  333 
Locks,  ancient,  150,  1 62 
Lock-spindle,  new  registered,  430 
Locomotive  power  : applied  to  train  wheels, 
54  S ; water  for,  94 ; see  also  under  “ Rail- 

Locomotion,  novel  scheme  for,  598, — faci- 
lities, 610 

Lodging-houses,  London,  506 
London:  Architects,  &c.,  satirised,  181; 
cemeteries  in  country,  281 ; church-yards, 
state  of,  380,  388,  416,  431  ; churches, 
French  and  Walloon,  183  ; Paris,  com- 
pared with,  142;  dock  warehouse,  399  ; 
gas  companies  addressed,  89 ; Health 
Association,  604  ; old  house,  234  ; im- 
provement, 455  ; see  also  “ Improve- 
ment” (metropolitan  ; Literary  and  Me- 
chanics’ Institution,  Chelsea,  485  ; lodg- 
ing-houses, 506 ; Mechanics’  Institution, 
466  ; National  Schools,  262  ; taste,  46l  ; 
time  in  country,  177 ; University  Col- 
lege laboratory,  138;  Wall,  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  87  ; water  to,  and  to  Rome,  346. 
See  also  “ Metropolitan  ” 

Londonderry,  Marquis’s  seat,  Wynyard- 
park,  restorations,  32 
Loodianah  barracks,  399 
Lord  Mayor  of  London’s  dinner  to  scien- 
tific and  literary  men,  352 
Louth  church  white-washed,  &c.,  370 
Louvre  Gallery,  latest  additions,  164 
Lowestoft  harbour,  139 
Lukiurn,  or  Turkish  plaster,  118 
Lunatic  Asylums,  see  “ Asylums  ” 

Luton  Townhall  competition,  159 
Luxor  or  Thebes,  442 
Lychnoscope,  meaning  of  term,  183 
Lyons  and  Geneva  Railway,  184 
Lynn,  church  building,  477 


MACE  of  Royal  Society,  220 
Machine : Mechlin  lace,  142 ; raising,  in 
Post  Office,  284  ; railway  registering,  292 ; 
registering  at  Bank  of  England,  295 ; 
wood  carving,  295 

Machinery : for  working  Blackwall  Rail- 
way, 45  ; cask-making,  47  ; biscuit,  295 
Maddington  church  restoration,  622 
Madrid  : architectural  style,  296  ; National 
Gallery,  296 ; palace  near  Prado,  296 
Magnetic  engine  described  at  Society  of 
Arts,  142 

Magnetism  (electro)  at  length  applied  to 
railways,  346 

Mahogany,  immense  log,  47 ; increasing 
use  of,  572  ; sale,  598 
Maidstone  College  restorations,  26l 
Mair  v.  Ward — architects’  commission, 
Editor’s  remarks,  61 

Malines,  ancient  house,  451  ; ancient  iron- 
work, 523 

Malleable  glass,  142 
Mailing  Abbey,  hall-roof,  306 
Man,  Isle  of,  its  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
illustrated, — St.  German’s  cathedral,  183 
Manchester  : public  baths  and  washhouses, 
404,  501  ; Botanical  Society’s  saloon, 
200  ; buildings  in  borough,  250  ; cathe- 
dral, 212;  churches,  three  new,  329; 
Roman  Catholic,  new,  Salford,  485  ; Ex- 
change, 17  ; general  remarks,  452  ; Infir- 
mary, alterations,  452;  master  and  work- 
men in,  142,  161,  176;  parks,  413,  465, 
537 ; residence  chambers,  515  ; Salford 
improvements,  485  ; sanitary  improve- 
ments, 509 ; School  of  Design,  250 ; 
Scotch  Church,  new,  Salford,  485  ; sta- 
tions,  489  ; theatre,  165 
Mansion  House  improvement,  395 
Maplestead  (Little)  curious  church,  118 
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Marble  arch,  Pimlico,  562 
Marble  : Aberfoyle,  93;  Havannah,  347; 
colouring  and  polishing,  394  ; Irish  green, 
441, 477,  490,  561  ; monuments,  at  Athens, 
322  ; for  Napoleon’s  tomb,  263  ; quarry 
at  Aberfoyle,  93 
Marbles,  Boodroom,  1 77 
Margate  and  its  old  church,  532 
Market : Ashburton,  502  ; Doncaster,  new, 
424;  Edinburgh  com,  424;  Honduras, 
iron,  190  ; Hull,  new,  404,  413,  440,  537 
Market-places  : official  report  on,  248  ; Paris, 
“ turning  out,”  608 

Marks  on  manufactured  goods,  debated  in 
French  chambers,  231 
Marseilles  public  works,  428 
Martello  towers,  Jersey,  17 
Mary-le-bone,  and  Buildings’  Act  repeal, 
133 

Masonic  hall : Cowes,  392  ; proposed  Liver, 
pool,  113 

Masonry,  ancient  jointings,  2?5  ; Nichol- 
son’s work  on,  514 

Masons,  Liverpool, 71.  See  also ‘‘ Strike ” 
Masters’  duty  to  apprentices,  10(5 
Masters  and  workmen:  duties  of,  597  ; in 
France,  92  ; Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
161 

Mastic  or  resin  for  constructional  and  deco- 
rative purposes,  guttapercha,  159,  224 
Material : Kentish  rag  stone,  for  building, 
247  ; new  constructional  and  decorative 
(guttapercha),  159;  mixed  in  buildings, 
290  ; strength  of  for  building,  in  experi- 
mental models,  500 

Materials  and  labour  in  South  Australia, 

331 

Mathematics  : for  Architects,  153  ; practical 
utility  of,  490  ; professional  study  of,  224 
Mauritius,  planters’  houses,  443 
Mausoleum  of  kings  of  Prussia,  cartoons 
for,  315 

Meanee  column,  347 
Measurement  of  areas,  question,  442 
Mechanical : engineers’  institution,  Birm- 
ingham, 497  ; schemes,  460  ; for  one  pur- 
pose, 615 

Mechanics’  Institution:  Bradford,  and  Lord 
Morpeth,  489;  Chelsea  literary,  485  ; 
London, 466 

Medals:  architectural  royal,  185,  199;  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  292 

Medieval:  Antiquities  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
328 ; architects,  574  ; architecture,  75, 
268,  98  ; sculpture,  362  ; structures,  con- 
tinental traditions  of,  545, — of  Salzburg, 
Austria,  56l 

Melrose,  ancient  vault  found  near,  609 
Memphis,  modern,  389 
Menai  tube  tunnel  bridge,  106,  115,  401, 
489,  513 

Mersey  railway  bridge,  357 
Meters,  gas,  46l 

Metropolitan  : antiquities,  Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall,  87  ; association  of  working 
classes  for  improving  public  health,  143; 
Buildings  Act,  see  under  “Buildings 
Act;”  ehurches,  removal  of  St.  Benet’s 
Fink,  17,— repair  and  decoration  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  East,  26, — model  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  by  Wren,  80, — Bedford  Chapel, 
New  Oxford-street,  79,— new,  to  be 
erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  West- 
minster, 83,  56l  ; country  burying 

grounds,  281;  drainage,  dwellings,  &c,, 
148  ; gas  companies  89  ; new  one,  608  ; 
improvements,  see  “Improvements;” 
improvements  and  railways,  Westminster 
Review,  286  ; markets,  248 ; railway  ter- 
mini, 332, 478,  609  ; Sewage  ManureCom- 
panies,  35,  172,478;  supply  of  water,  148, 
— from  Thames,  574 

Mexican : architecture,  418  ; cathedral,  418  ; 
streets,  418 

Mexico  : city  of,  334  ; theatre,  34 
Middleton,  Lancashire,  improvements,  257 
Middlesbro,  coal- drops,  13" 

Middlesex,  House  of  Detention,  226,  277 
Milan,  burial  of  dead,  80 
Milford,  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  610 
Mill  near  Kendal,  44 
Mineral  riches  of  Panama,  400 
Mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  549 
Miners’  perils,  345 
Minster,  York,  history  of,  362 
Mixed  materials  in  buildings,  290 
Model  lodging-houses  for  poor  in  London, 
95,  262 

Models,  experimental,  of  bridges,  &c.  ; 

strength  of  materials  in,  500 
Monument:  to  Columbus,  in  Genoa,  514  ; 
Miss  Linwood,  for  church  needle  works, 
440  ; London,  and  St.  Paul’s,  Dr.  Cams 
on,  190  ; Nelson’s,  Trafalgar-square,  17, 
466  ; Palladio’s,  621  ; Scott’s,  Edinburgh, 
333,  413 

Monumental  shew  garden  at  Pistoja,  231 
Monuments  : ancient,  Spalato  and  Salona, 
in  Dalmatia,  51 ; chronology  of  Egyp- 
tian, 44  ; destruction  of  Egyptian,  119; 
ecclesiastical  queries,  244  ; English, 
abuse  of,  610  ; marble,  at  Athens,  322  ; 
premium  for  preservation  of,  363 ; pre- 
servation of  in  France,  299;  sepulchral, 
work  reviewed,  346 ; nomenclature  of, 
325 

Moore,  Mr.,  provision  for,  80 
Morpeth,  new  Anglo-Norman  church,  573 
Mosaic  ; art  in  Sicily,  606-7  ; decorations, 
190  ; floor  found  at  Cologne,  80 
Mosque,  new,  at  Cairo,  569 
Mosques  of  Kerbela,  45 
Motcombe,  new  church,  393 
Mouldings,  remarks  on,  by  Professor  Willis, 
278,  291 

Moving  power,  new,  136 
Munich:  art-collections,  29;  debates  in 
Lords  on  technical  schools,  231  ; gabled 
houses  in,  &c.,  133  ; miscellaneous  intel- 
ligence from,  184  ; painting  and  engrav- 
ing in,  512  ; picture  of  home  scenery  in, 
315 ; Pinacotheca,  Glyptotheca,  Royal 
Palace,  &c.,  134  ; Pinakothek,  412,— new 
founded,  512;  Poet’s  opinion  of,  598; 
porcelain  paintings,  561  ; Royal  Art  Aca- 
demy, 430 ; royal  china  and  painted 
glass  manufactories,  400  ; royal  and  pub- 
lic library,  91  ; street-cleansing,  52  ; 
Temple  of  Industrial  Art,  7 


Mural  paintings  : Waltham  Abbey,  260 
Museum,  British— see  “ British  Museum  ” 
Museum  : at  Constantinople,  184  ; Fitzwil- 
liam,  131  , Ipswich,  584 
Museums,  Wisbeach,  17 


NAIL-FORGERS’  strike,  83,  5Gl 
Nail-trade,  Venetian,  190 
Naples,  Campo  Santo,  80 ; ruins  of  Tyn- 
daris,  164 

Napthalized  gas,  X 73 

National  antiquities,  destruction  of,  184  ; 
museum,  Cairo,  1 12 

National  Gallery  : Buckingham  Palace  as, 
according  to  Mr.  French’s  suggestion, 
451  ; closed,  443,— disfigurement  of,  100, 
131,— statistics,  402,— question  in  Com- 
mons,  269 

National  Gallery,  Madrid,  296 
National  school : Fleetwood,  440  ; London, 
262 

Naval  architecture,  335 
Naves,  cart,  splitting  of  in  formation,  610 
Navigators’  strike,  96 
Necessaries,  public,  33,  249  ; and  urinals, 
231,  249,  429 
Necropolis,  Glasgow,  571 
Needle- work,  church,  419 
Nelson’s  monument,  Trafalgar-square.  466, 
526,  538 

Ncwbiggin  church  repairs,  32 
New  Books — sec  “Books.” 

Newcastle  : proposed  Tyne  bridge,  141  ; 
font  from  St.  Nicholas’s  church,  1 98 ; pa- 
vilion of  agricultural  society,  37 1 ; sew- 
age, 173 ; waterworks,  with  hydraulic 
crane,  539 

Newgate,  new  Criminal  Court,  100 
Newfoundland,  destruction  of  St.  John’s,  322 
Newleafe  discourses  on  architecture,  495  ; 

errors  and  truth  of,  Sig,  542 
New -York:  architecture,  1 78  ; floating 
structures,  164  ; paving,  scavenging,  &c., 
71  ; shops,  splendid  extravagance  in,  550 
News  from  provinces,  sec  “ Provincial” 
New  Zealand  : arts  of,  178  ; illustrations  of, 
182  ; furniture  woods  from,  446 
Niagara  falls,  suspension  bridge,  41 
Nile,  barrage  and  embankment  of,  91 
Nimroud  identified  with  Nineveh,  529 ; 

sculptures  on  marbles  at,  529-30 
Nineveh  antiquities,  514  ; discoveries  of  Mr. 
Layard,  529 

Nomenclature:  architectural,  73,  224  ; mo- 
numental and  sepulchral,  325 
Norfolk  : Archaeological  Association,  526  ; 
churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  styles, 
68  ; estuary  improvements,  329 
Norman:  arches  in  Sicily,  606,  61 7 ; door, 
Norton  Church,  133;  tower  restorations, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  200,  245;'style,  first 
changed,  — cathedral,  291  ; style,  fre- 
quent near  Oxford,  254  ; windows,  Sici- 
lian, 6l  8 

Norton  Church,  Norman  door,  138 
Norman  Saracenic  architecture  in  Sicily,  557, 
592-3,  605-6 

Norwich  Cathedral,  19,  118,  608,  617-18 
Notes  in  provinces,  sec  “ Provincial  ” 
Nottingham:  carpenters  and  joiners,  118; 
•St.  Peter’s  parish  church  repairs-  curi- 
ous discoveries.  369 
Nuisance  Act  and  Tottenham,  473 
Nuisance  Act  nullified,  585 
Numismatic  collection  voted  for  in  Bava- 
rian Legislature,  85,  356 


OAK,  drying  and  seasoning,  190,  211; 
large,  502 

Objects  of  Builder,  1 
Observatory,  Athens,  112 
Offices,  Government.  See  11  Whitehall  ” 
Official  referees.  See  under  “ Buildings 
Act  ” 

Oldham,  public  park,  573 
Operative  Builders’ Association,  610;  car- 
penters’ and  joiners’  trade  society,  370  ; 
House  Painters’  Association,  574 
Operatives  : (artistical)  demand  for,  in  co- 
loured decorations,  desiderata,  460 ; re- 
sidences for  in  Australia,  ill  ; at  Man- 
chester, 142;  strike— see  “Building 
Trades  ’ ’ 

Oratories  in  Ireland,  67 
Orders  of  architecture.  See  “ Styles  ” 
Orinoco  steam  navigation,  389 
Ornament  (internal)  at  Paris,  40 
Ornamental : and  decorative  art  lectures, 
146  ; design,  progressof,  297  ; floors,  273  ; 
glass  (ancient),  29  ’ ; masonry,  brick- 
work, and  plastering.  Nicholson’s  work 
as  revised  by  Tredgold,  514;  projections 
over  public  ways,  617  ; roof  (ancient) 
Mailing  Abbey,  306  ; tiles,  535, 598 ; woods 
for  building  purposes,  310 
Ornaments,  Gothic,  new  works  on,  293,334 
Orthographic  projections  of  architectural 
figures,  175 

Ottery,  church  of  St.  Michael,  487 
Ound’le  church  restorations,  473 
Oven  (water)  for  heating  churches,  conser- 
vatories, theatres,  &c.,  383 
Ovens,  610 

Oxford  : Architectural  Society,  95,  11 7, 153, 
250,  273,  298,  562  ; restoration  in,  bad 
Gothic  of,  313;  street  (new)  walk  up, 
422  ; University  Galleries  and  Taylor  In- 
stitute, origin,  objections,  motives,  585  ; 
Ionic  order  at,  521 ; remarks  on,  523 


PADDINGTON  i Trinity  church,  395,  par- 
tial failure  of  walls,  & c.  589, — cause,  01-5 ; 
new  hospital,  182,  238,  245  ; gift  to,  478 ; 
workhouse  tenders,  155,  275 
Paint : charcoal  patent,  5 97  ; flexible  metal 
vessels  for,  202  ; new  in  oil  skins  or  sheets, 
53  ; medal  for,  293 

Painted : glass  and  china,  Munich,  400  ; 
houses  (new)  unhealthy,  347  ; window  in 
St.  James’s  church,  353,  363,  383 
Painters : Operative  House  Association, 
574  ; no  royal  road  for,  604 
Painting  : a rather  extensive  one,  257 ; 
Chinese  school  of,  463  ; Chinese  manu- 
factories of,  464  ; church,  historical  ac- 
count of,  391 ; encaustic  in  France,  554 ; 


fresco,  new,  or  stereochromic  mode  of, 
401  ; practice  of,  518;  historical,  by  M. 
Haberzettel,  262;  old  ironwork,  462- 
sculpture  and  architecture,  their  mutual 
value,  121;  styles  for  decorative,  110: 
water-colour,  262 

Paintings:  Barry’s  in  Ad  elphi,  cleaned,  da- 
maged, and  decorated,  60 1 ; in  Carpen- 
ters’ Hall,  London-wall,  87;  master,  to 
be  expected  in  England,  92  ; oil,  govern- 
ment competition  in,  489 ; mural,  260  - 
porcelain,  at  Munich,  56l 
Paisley,  school  of  design  proposed,  190 
Palace,  Buckingham,  decorations,  85 
Palace  (Buckingham'  and  Brighton  Pavi- 
lion,  395  ; see  also  “ Buckingham  Palace” 
Palace  : of  Ctesars,  brickwork  of,  322  ; royal- 
at  Munich,  134 ; ruins  of  A1  Hather, 
Mesopotamia,  544 ; Westminster,  419; 
sec  also  “ Parliament.” 

Palace  question : proposal  of  Mr.  French 
for  Buckingham  Palace  as  national  gal- 
lery,  and  new  palace  at  Kensington,  406  ; 
general  adoption  of  suggestion— right  of 
public  to  interfere,  409;  alteration  of 
National  Gallery,  428;  miscellaneous, 
451,  459,  470,  471,  472,  481,  507,  509, 
533;  sovereigns’ residences  on  the  con- 
tinent, 56l ; style  of  proposed  new,  471 
another  view,  471 ; another,  507 
Palaces : abroad  and  at  home,  459 ; conti- 
ne“ta's0v.eroigns’.  56l  ; inspectors  of, 
226  ; Norwich,  bishop’s,  great  gate  to,  18, 
30;  Prague,  Prince  Calloredo’s,  29 
Palermo  Cathedral  window,  606 
Palestine  : archaeology  of,  work  on,  noticed, 

496  ; curious  floral  star  from,  604  ’ 

Palladio:  Goethe  on,  16;  drawings  by,  230; 

monument  to,  621 

Pall-mall,  ant  plague  in,  514  ; also  “ Ants  ” 
Palm  wood  duty  free,  393 
Pan  for  water-closets,  151 
Panama,  mineral  riches  of,  400;  railway 
across  the  isthmus  of,  356 
Paper  hangings:  various  sorts,  454,  610; 

Chinese,  464  ; duty  on,  514 
Paper-mache  and  other  articles,  recipe  for 
cleaning,  188 

Paper-tracing,  recipe  for,  399 

Parclose,  Cheddar  Church,  415 

Parget  for  chimneys,  37 1 

Paris  : accident  with  cast-iron  roof  work, 

71  ; stop  to  defacement  of  national  an- 
tiquities, 80  ; antiquities,  183  ; architec- 
tural news,  16  ; art  exhibition,  184 ; jury 
of  rewards  for  artisans,  231  ; bridge  tolls, 
52;  building,  rage  for,  526 ; canal  project, 
136  ; catacombs,  545  ; Chinese  collection, 
356  ; church  of  St.  Denis,  95, — Wesleyan, 
3/0  ; central  commission  of  steam  en- 
gines at,  428 ; columns  of  Madelaine, 
308 ; enlargement  of  oldest  street  in,  81; 
fire  brigade,  112  ; improvements,  52,  225, 
428,608;  library  (royal),  136;  London, 
with,  compared,  142  ; nautic  gymnasiums 
of,  a desideratum  in  London,  328;  Gobe- 
lins manufactory,  231 ; marketplaces.  248,  . 
608 ; modern  Memphis,  structural  ac- 
tivity in,  389  ; observatory,  chrystal 
chamber  of,  4!  ; pavements,  regulation 
for  watering  twice  a day,  3S<)  ; Pont 
de  la  Tournelle,  136  ; privies,  376  ; public 
offices,  internal  ornaments  of,  40, — deco- 
ration of  Chamber  of  Peers  with  statues, 
623;  public  schools,  large,  erected,  136; 
statistics,  83  ; working  classes,  161 
Parish  Churches,  work  on,  151 
Parks  : Dover,  623  ; Holyrood,  116  ; Liver- 
pool, S3;  Oldham,  573;  gymnasia,  &c,, 
for  recreation  ought  to  be  established  by 
legislature,  507  ; hospitals,  infirmaries, 
&c.,  v,  playgrounds,  &c.,  512  ; improve- 
ment of,  521,  538;  Manchester,  see 
“Manchester;”  Vienna,  and  bathing 
places,  40 

Parliament  : new  Houses  of,  64 ; decora- 
tions, 110  ; disputes,  142  ; delay,  1G0,  1 72, 
203 ; ventilation  referred  to  committee, 
213 ; state  of  things  at,  223 ; vote  of 
money  for,  269  ; progress,  314  ; decora- 
tion of  Lords,  433  ; fine  arts  in,  4 77 
Parliament  and  public  buildings,  269 
Parochial  cemeteries,  see  “ Cemeteries  ” 
Parquetry  revived,  273 
Parthenon  : restoration  of,  74  ; discovery  of 
curve  of  entasis  in  columns,  98,  100,  I22r 
12",  130,  187;  measurement  of  blocks, 
331;  remarks  by  “Budownik,”  280  ; 
wooden  dowels  of  columns,  30S 
Partitions;  see  under  “ Buildings’  Act” 
Pasley  (General),  and  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Bidder,  58 

Patent : bridge  (Dredge’s),  for  Weston- 
super-Mare,  509  ; iron  cliukers  (use  of), 

497  ; flues  (Leslie's),  115;  furnace  for 
consuming  smoke,  22 7 ; hinges  (Boy- 
dell’s),  286;  integuments  or  skins  of  oil 
paint,  63 ; Iron  (galvanising)  Company, 
178;  lifting  jack  (Halley’s),  23  ; material 
of  mastic  or  resin  (gutta  percha)  for  con- 
structional and  decorative  purposes,  159  ; 
mode  of  colouring  and  polishing  marble, 
394  ; paint,  charcoal,  patent  for  air-sift- 
ing, 597  ; pavement  blocks,  490 ; orna- 
mental tiles,  535  ; timber,  preservation  of 
(Burnet’s',  211  ; ventilation  and  economy 
of  fuel  ( Leslie’s),  364,— ventilating  stove, 
441 

Patents : law  and  practice  of,  226 ; iu 
Frnace,  112;  novel  mode  of  working  on. 
continent,  112,  231  ; lists  of  new,  33,  58, 

95,  141,  214,  245,  293,  430 
Paved  yards  and  courts,  destruction  of 
weeds  in,  574 

Pavement : Cheapside  wooden,  456;  street, 
new  arrangement  of,  with  wood  for 
wheels  and  macadam  for  hoofs,  572 ; 
wood,  166,  597 

Pavements,  construction  of,  499 ; effect 
of,  on  health,  478  ; floors  of  antiquity  and, 
273  ; regulations  in  Belgium,— care  for 
public  convenience,  566;  Roman,  Wood- 
chester,  385  ; tesselated,  new,  at  Adelphi, 
601  ; vacancies  for  inspectors  of,  53 
Pavilion : Brighton,  395  ; Buckingham 

Palace,  160  ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  371 
Paving : ancient  quarry,  487  ; Boards  v. 
Buildings  Act,  70 ; Cambridge,  tenders 
for,  152  ; Cheapside,  new  stone,  473 ; 
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cleansing  and,  376;  scavengering,  &c., 
of  New  York,  71 
Pedestals  for  Etatues,  531 
Pedimental  sculpture,  see  “ Liverpool  ’ 
Pembroke  dock  barracks , 116 
Pembrokeshire,  castellated  churches  pecu- 
liar to,  182 

Pembury  new  church,  Tunbridge  wells, 

Pencil : cedar,  310,  339  ; drawings,  mode  of 
fixing,  456  , . , . 

Pencils,  drawing,  as  they  ought  to  be,  5a6 
Penitentiaries  in  ancient  churches,  520 
Penrose  (Mr.),  his  discovery  of  curve  of 
entasis  in  columns  of  Parthenon,  98, 100, 
122,  127,  130,  187,  331 
Pentagon,  geometry  of  regular,  436 
Pentonville  model  lodging-house,  262 
Perpendicular  style  illustrated,  297 
Perth  baths,  257  ; episcopal  chapel  founded, 
461 

Peru,  ancient  structures  in,  184 
Petrie  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ire- 
land, 66 

Peruvian  city,  ruins,  and  tumuli,  6lS 
Pews  in  churches.  Church  Building  Socie- 
ty’s advice  on,  232 

Photography  by  Beard,  183  ; Claudet,  7® 
Physics,  Elements  of,  work  reviewed.  425 
Piccadilly : proposed  improvements,  70 ; 
stoppage,  42/  ; gap,  447  ; paviours,  466; 
Quadrant,  35  ; petition  for  removal  of 
Colonnade,  442 

Picture  Gallerv,  new,  Dresden,  112 
Picture  of  John  Baptist,  by  Haberzettel, 
273  , , 

Pictures,  modern,  250 ; see  aiso  under 
“ Paintings  ” 

Pier  : Southend,  sale  of,  443  ; Yarmouth, 
works  at,  140,  548 

Piers  : equilibrium  of,  8,  39,  147  ; steam- 
boat. 226 

Pigment  or  varnish,  new  vitreous,  453 
Pimlico,  St.  Barnabas’  schools,  298 
Pinakothek,  Munich,  134,  412,  512 
Pipes;  cast-iron  water,  351  ; glazed,  for 
drains,  418;  to  throw  water, — best  size, 
101 

Pisa  : earthquake,  damage,  431, — leaning 
tower  in,  434  ; ecclesiastical  architecture, 
434, — cathedral  and  history,  375,— de- 
tached baptistery,  409  ; Raffaelle’s  sup- 
posed fresco  at,  473 

Pistoja,  86 ; monumental  show  garden  at, 
231 

Pittington,  church  restoration,  alleged  cu- 
rious discoveries,  609 

Planks  of  sawdust  and  gutta  percha  for 
noiseless  floor,  159 

Plans : cathedral  proposed  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  98,— of  Strasburg,  original 
working,  483  ; church,  for  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  231;  lunatic  asylum,  349  ; 
parish  of  Twickenham,  419 
Plaster  : cements  and,  290 ; Turkish,  or 
Lukium,  US;  of  Paris,  229,  290 
. Plasterer,  Mr.  W.  Couch,  his  secrets  of 
alleged  value  in  cements,  stucco,  Chinese 
imitations  of  Jasper,  marble,  & c.,  453 
Plastering,  Nicholson’s  work  on,  who 
wrote  it?  514 

Plate-glass,  demand  for  now.  95 
Plough,  carpenters’,  medal  for,  292 
Plumbers,  disgraceful  firing  of  buildings 
by,  393 

Plymouth  : Breakwater  Beacon,  10  ; new 
docks  projected,  44 
Poland,  first  railway  opened  in,  512 
Police  : courts,  new.  Westminster,  35 ; 

station,  new,  Swindon,  44 
Polychromatic  decorations,  105 
Polytechnic:  Institution  enlargement,  550; 

society  and  school  at  Berlin,  435 
Pompeii,  excavations  at,  395,  401 
Poor  : condition  of,  affected  by  dwellings, 
25  ; model  lodging  house,  Drury-lane,  95 
Porcelain  paintings,  Munich,  561 
Portland:  breakwater,  465, 609  ; stone  light- 
house, 548;  cement431,— failure  on  Corn- 
hill,  435 ; Roman  and,  489 ; stone,  89  ; 
vase,  80,  106,  124,  292 
Portraits  : Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  274  ; Greek 
and  Roman,  267  ; supposed  Shakspeare’s, 
newly  found  and  in  possession  of  Bishop 
of  Ely,  623 

Portsmouth  new  steam  basin,  17 
Portswood,  Christchurch  begun,  419 
Portugal,  buildings  in,  93 
Post-office,  London  General,  new  works  at, 
13,  37,  284 

Posts,  iron-story,  141 

Power  : curious  source  of,  539  ; new  mov- 
ing, 136  ; in  steel  springs,  203,  220  ; of 
speech,  255  ; water,  waste  of  in  Ireland, 
243 

Prague':  Art-Union,  533;  chapel  restora- 
tion, &c.,  435  ; palace,  Colloredo,  29 ; 
pulpit  in,  435  ; university,  5th  centenary 
of,  statue,  328;  Vienna  railway,  136; 
village  rebuilding,  473 
Premiums : architects’  Institute’s,  Royal 
and  other,  145,185;  artisans’  at  Paris, 
231 ; Art-Union,  award  of,  41  ; Arts,  So- 
ciety of,  142;  for  preservation  of  monu- 
ments, 363.  See  also  “Prizes” 

Pressure  of  fluids,  351,  425 
Preston  : barracks,  44  ; working  people’s 
new  church,  548 

Prices  of  labour  in  Ragstone,  248 
Principles  of  art  in  landscape  gardening, 
119 

Prison:  new  Middlesex,  1 1 6,  130  , neweity, 
463;  reform,  testimonial  to  Mrs,  Fry, 
293  ; Staffordshire  county,  and  payment 
of  architects,  346 

Privies : in  Germany,  France,  Scotland, 
&c.,  376 ; public,  429 

Prizes  : awarding  of,  and  exhibitions  of  in- 
dustrial drawings  in  Vienna,  512, — re- 
flections on,  514 ; architectural,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  317;  Royal  Academy, 
subjects  for,  igo.  See  also  “ Premiums  ” 
Problem  for  Solution,  538 
Professional  labours  of  architects,  import- 
ance of,  266 

Projected  works  : see  works 
Projections:  decorative,  543,  555,  573;  or- 
thographic of  architectural  figures,  175  ; 
street,  573 


Propelling  power,  new,  203,  220 
Provincial  notes,  17,  44,  65,  93,  116,  139, 
152.  165,  189,  200,  212,220,244,257,272, 
280,  297,  308,  329,  320,  393,  315,  353,  369, 
3S0,  404,  413,  424,  440,  419,465,  485,  473, 
497,  520,537,  561,  573,  509,  548,584,  596, 
609,  622  , 

Prussia : cartoons  for  mausoleum  of  kings 
of,  315  ; Rhenish,  medieval  antiquities  of, 
328  ; expedition  from,  to  Egypt,  29 
Public  buildings:  Parliament  and,  269; 
progress  of,  —Whitehall  new  offices  — 
House  of  Lords  decorations— mistakes  at 
Roval  Exchange.  433;  Wickham— mar- 
ket founded,  44  ; Whitehall,  425 
Public  safety  : fall  of  three  houses  at  Bromp- 
ton— purpose  of  Buildings  Act— duty  of 
district  survevors,  553  ; demolition  of  part 
of  unfinished  house  in  New  Oxford-street, 
550, — defence  of  district-surveyor,  559 
Public  works  : in  Ireland,  52  ; official  docu- 
ments of  French  minister  of— inspection 
of  material  for  railway,  428 ; in  Mar- 
seilles. 428 
Puddling,  435 

Pugin,  Mr.  Welby,  portrait  of,  274 
Pyramids  and  their  builders,  183 


QUARRIERS,  strike  amongst  Scottish,  1 66 
Quarries,  old,  for  new  antiquaries,  497 
Quarries,  the,  near  Rochester,  198 
Quarry  paving,  ancient,  487 


RAFFAELLE  : supposed  fresco  by,  at  Pisa, 
473  ; newly  discovered  works  of,  and  of 
Michael  Angelo,  533 ; bull  of  Pope  ap- 
pointing him  architect  of  St,  Peter’s, 
695  ... 

Ragstone,  as  building  material,  247;  price 
of,  274 

Railing,  ancient  iron,  247  ; band  system  of 
Mr.  Jeays,  292 

Railways;  as  under,  viz. 

Acts,  20,  161  ; allottees,  293;  amal- 
gamation, 401,  413,  525;  arches,  321, 
35",  508,  519, — see  also  “bridges,” 

“ tunnels,”  and  “viaducts;”  Appenine, 
29;  atmospheric, 65, 130, 161, 164,236,256, 
269,  281,  316,  389.  413.  513 

Bankruptcy,  484,  549;  Berlin,  321  ; 
Black  wall,  45;  Board,  401,  413,  562; 
books  of  Great  Western  kept  in  pencil, 
410;  break,  413,  548;  Bremen,  52; 
bridges— see  “ jottings”  nearly  every 
number  ; buildings  exempt  under  Build- 
ings Act,  483 

Calculations  and  statistics,  publication 
on,  62  ; capital,  214,  256;  Cnmdcn-town 
station,  important  works  at,  602;  car- 
riage, 370,  537,  597,  609,  623 ; church, 
17;  clearing-house,  332;  climate,  acting 
on,  185;  clocks,  177;  collision,  safe- 
guard against,  500 ; costs,  478  ; commit- 
tees, managing,  provisional,  select,  &c., 
65,  69,  113,  293,  339,  429,  585;  commu- 
nication, 136, — on  trains,  489,  513;  com- 
panies, dissolution  of,  18“  ; compensa- 
tion, 96,  136,  190,  225,  569;  con- 
struction, 52,  334,  400,  513;  ^ con- 

tracts—see  under  general  bend  of  “ Con- 
tracts ;”  conveyance,  401  ; Conway- 
bridge— see  “tunnel;”  costs,  59;  cu- 
rious, sharp-curved,  370 ; curves,  370, 
358 

Deposits,  70;  discouragement  to  3rd 
class,  525  ; disputes,  20,  548  ; divans, 
&c.  161  ; dynamometer  test  of  resistance 
to  trains,  173 

Earthworks,  embankments,  &C.—*ee 
“jottings  ;”  electric  telegraph— see  un- 
der general  head  of  "Electric  tele- 
graph;” electro-magnetic,  346;  engi- 
neers’ accounts,  339,— agency  and  respon- 
sibility, 381,  406,  413,— hierarchy,  104,— 
Italian,  77— qualifications,  545, — rewards, 
489  ; engines,  305  ; enterprise,  56  : exca- 
vation by  machine,  142  ; Eton  imper- 
meable, 609 

Failures:  see  “works;”  fog-signals, 
33;  French,  65,  161,  164,  184,  293,  323, 
389. 428 

Gauges : break  of,  ladies’  petition 

against,  235;  question,  20,  33,  105,  119, 
137,161,  185,  235,236,  262,286,  301, 357, 
370,  381,  621 — reported  on  by  commis- 
sioners, 105,  262— with  reference  to  velo- 
city of  trains,  273  ; junction  of,  236; 
Gazette  notices,  562  ; Geneva,  184  ; geo- 
metrical, 77:  German,  92,  112;  gra- 
dients, 130,  166,  214;  Great  Western, 
203,  249  —illustrated  work  on,  296; 
Grecian,  91  ; grip  of  locomotives,  137 
Hamburg, — Berlin  great  line,  328  ; 
heating  carriages,  623 
Indian,  57,  401,  513;  influence  on 
stage  coaches  beneficial,  452  ; Isthmus  of 
Panama,  356 

Jobbing,  357  ; jottings, 19,33, 57,65, 77. 
106,  113,  136,  161,185,236,256,273,285, 
293,  305,  316,  339,  357,  370,381, 389,401, 
4 13,  429,  440,  452,  464,  4/6,  489,  500,  513, 
525,  537,  548,  562,  569,  585,  597,  609,  621 
Labourers,  389,  452;  law  liability,  &c., 
113,  293,  316,  339,  357,  440,  585,  621  ; 
levelling,  214;  locomotives,  94,  131, 

569  ; Liverpool,  London,  five  hours  mail, 
464  ; London,  West,  443  ; Lyons,  184; 
luggage-vans  improved,  610 
Machinery  (Blackwall),  45 ; Menai- 
bridge,  see  “tunnel;”  Metropolitan, 
and  termini,  51,  lOl , 286,  332,  478  ; mis- 
cellaneous notices,  see  “Jottings;” 
model,  323;  motive  power,  19,  see  also 

Peace  guarantee,  140;  pioneer  (Mr. 
Thomas  Gray),  413,  439,  500;  plans 
lodged,  33  ; Poland,  512;  Portugal,  92; 
post-horse  adjuncts  in  France,  608  ; 
power,  19,  305,  548  ; privilege,  unprece- 
dented, 548  ; progress,  339 
Quicksets,  training  of,  236 
Rails,  117,  293,  389:  Regent  Canal 
scheme,  104,  285,  537,  569;  reports,  105, 
429 ; resistance  to  trains,  1/8,  273,  321 ; 
Roman,  29,  328,  453  ; roofs,  iron,  71 
Signals,  70,  440;  sleepers,  117,  370; 


speed-register,  96,  292,  527 ; stations : 
see  “jottings;”  extent  of  in  England  and 
France,  569  ; statistics,  see  "jottings;” 
Stowmarket  morass  embankment:  mode 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty  : see  “ Stow- 
market:” submarine,  99,  140;  summit 
tunnelling,  236;  surveying,  82,  274  ; sur- 
veyors, 345  ; Sweden,  328  ; Swindon  im- 
provements, 293  ; system,  abuses,  464, — 
turned  upside  down,  346 
Tenders  — see  “ Contracts  ;”  towns, 

1 16,  137, 166,  316  ; traffic,  57,  136;  trains, 
resistance  to — see  “resistance,” — train 
speed  tell-tale,— see  “speed-register,” — 
train-vibrations.  273  ; trains  versus  stage- 
coaches, 452,  569  ; transit  on  Sundays 
greatly  diminishing  crime,  621;  travel- 
ling, novel  scheme  of,  59S  ; trunk,  three 
railed  lines  recommended,  538  ; tunnels 
— see  “jottings;” — tunnel  bridges  (iron) 

401,  46l,  4S9,  513,— tunnel  through  Sty- 
rian  mountains,  401, — tunnelling  extra- 
ordinary, 410;  under  Tunbridge,  585  ; 
Tyrol,  40 

Vans,  luggage,  610  ; Venice — Lagunes, 

52;  viaducts— see  “jottings  ;”  viaduct 
construction,  211 

Waggon,  389  ; workmen,  113,  305,  401, 

069, — sad  report  of  Committee  on,  609; 
Irish,  610 ; works  damaged,  defective, 
given  way,  &c— see  "jottings,”  utmost 
every  number  ; works,  failure  of,  and  qua- 
lifications of  engineers,  484,  545,  573, — 
important  at  Camden-town,  602 
Ramsgate,  Christ's  Church  founded,  413 
Rain  ; annual  fall  of,  326 ; gauge,  326  ; 

water,  313,  326,  332 
Random  coursed  work,  248 
Rating  of  tenements,  328 
Reading:  carved  oak  door  of  “ Oracle,” 
594-5  ; restoration,  St.  Lawrence  Church, 

413,  440 

Recipe:  for  aventurine,  443  ; cement  for 
damp  in  walls,  &c.,  100;  painting  old 
ironwork,  462  ; fixing  pencil  and  chalk 
drawings,  32,  456  ; paper  mache  and 
other  cleaning,  185 ; cooling  sun-heated 
roofs,  406  ; preventing  condensation  on 
slate  covering,  185  ; preventing  stains 
from  smoky  bricks,  465  ; tracing  paper, 

17,  399  ; brilliant  white-wash,  286 
Records:  office  of,  remarks  on,  in  Commons, 

269  ; want  of  prope  rbuilding  for,  332 
Reform  Club  kitchen,  &c.,  340 
Refuges  for  discharged  prisoners,  311 
Regent’s:  Canal  Railway  Project,  104,  569, 

53“  ; park,  iron  conservatory  in,  290 
Registrar-general  on  health,  369 
Reid,  Dr.,  and  Mr.  Barry,  disputesbetween, 
142,  165,  172,  223,  2/8 
Relics  : ancient,  various,  197,  6 10,— archi- 
tectural, 346  : exhibited  at  Archteological 
Association,  39,  303  ; at  Archteological 
Institute,  140  ; see  also  “ Archteological 
Association,”  and  “Institute”;  found 
near  Gloucester,  101;  at  Lincoln,  244  ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  368 ; on  site  of  old 
’changes  of  London,  1 ; nt  Fulham  road, 

19;  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham, 

280 ; in  St.  Peter’s,  Nottingham,  369; 
numismatic  collection  of,  356 ; found  at 
Pompeii,  401  ; at  Stamford,  405 
Remuneration  of  architects,  196,  213,  236, 
262,  269,  346 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  conversazione  by,  322 
Reports:  official,  on  colliery  explosions, 381 ; 
Indian  railway,  401 ; Institute  of  Fine 
Arts,  on  public  competitions,  3 ; Com- 
missioners of  Fine  Arts,  110 
Residence  chambers,  515 
Resistance:  and  velocity  of  bodies  moving 
in  fluids,  137,  177  ; to  railway  trains  at 
different  velocities,  273,  321 
Respectability  of  architects,  plan  to  in- 
crease, 305 

Responsibility  of  railway  engineers,  381 
Restoration:  proper,  of  ancient  buildings. 

261 ; or  rebuilding  of  churches  during 
Norman  period,  255  ; of  old  city  hall, 
Aix-dc-Chapellc,  400  ; of  Norman  tower, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  200,  473 ; college  at 
Maidstone,  261  ; in  Oxford,  bad  Gothic 
of,  313  ; of  Parthenon,  remarks  on  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  ~4  ; see  also  under 
“ Churches,”  “ Cathedrals,”  &c. 
Reticulated  tracery,  remarks  on,  278 
Review  of  books,  see  “ Books.” 

Rhine,  embankment  of,  near  Strasburg,  356 
Rhine,  frescoes  in  Castle  Stolzenberg,  527 
Rhodes,  late  Mr.  (architect),  58 
Ring  money,  ancient,  197 
Rivers,  improvement  of  177i  213 
River  water,  313,  326,  332 
Roads  : construction  of,  541 ; of  ancient 
Incas  in  Peru,  184 

Rochester:  cathedral,  364  ; Eastgate  house, 
570 ; the  “ Quarries  ” near,  498 
Roman  : amphitheatre,  Dorchester,  142  ; 
arches  (triumphal),  217,  218;  architec- 
ture of  Italy,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic, 
398;  art  and  design,  147;  Catholic 
buildings,  430 ; church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cheadle,  447  ; cement,  229,  290,— recom- 
mended in  railway  works,  4 34, — Portland 
and,  489,— question  as  t0  setting  of,  550  ; 
cement  stone  in  Scotland,  559 ; cement 
in  cold  weather,  561 ; pavements  in 
Woodchester,  385 ; portraits,  267 ; rail- 
ways, 29,  452  ; station,  Burgh  Castle, 
sold,  440 ; structures  excavated  in  Ba- 
varia, 061 ; tegularium  uncovered,  622: 
see  also  “ Rome  ” 

Romanesque  architecture  of  Italy,  398;  of 
Spain,  201  ; door,  St.  Ursula’s  Church, 
Cologne,  571 

Rome : Archteological  Society,  356 ; St. 
Clement's  Church  at,  a model  of  others, 
223  ; Coliseum,  406  ; gas-light  denounced 
in,  238 ; gigantic  burying-ground  at,  80  ; 
letter  from,  76  ; mechanism  of  art,  pic- 
tures, sculpture,  daguerreotypes,  29  ; St. 
Peter’s,  commented  on  by  Dickens,  323, 

— stability  of  its  dome,  229  ; Raffaelle’s 
appointment  as  architect  of  St.  Peter’s, 
595 ; railways  to,  how  to  force  the  pope 
to  allow  them,  29;  railway  to,  328, — 
progress  of,  389,— payment  of  very  old 
debt  due  by  English,  in  intersection  of 
Italy  by  railways,  429 ; opening  of  Vati-  [ 


can,  309 ; water,  supply  of  to,  and  to 
London,  346 

Roof:  ancient  hall,  Mailing  Abbey,  306  ; 

Westminster  Hall,  539 
Roofs:  Australian,  111;  church,  recom- 
mendation of  Church  Building  Society 
on,  232  ; defective,  65  ; slate,  to  prevent 
condensation  on,  1S5  ; sun-heated,  cool- 
ing of,  406 ; timber,  226 
Rooms:  bed,  586  ; decoration  of,  446,— 
according  to  principles  of  art,  4S1 
Ruins : in  Athens,  322 ; of  palace  of  A1 
Hather,  Mesopotamia,  544 
Runcorn  : church  rebuilding  ; contract  for 
taken,  424  : railway  bridge  across  Mersey, 
357 

Rustication — window-dressings,  280 
Roslin  : chapel,  27-  51  ; remarks  on  Colle- 
giate Church,  by  Mr.  Britton,  64 
Ross,  3S5 

Rotherham,  new  cemetery,  548 
Rouen  : Havre  Railway  Viaduct,  fall  of, 
63,  64 

Palais  de  Justice  ceiling,  475 
RoyalAcademy  : subjects  for  prizes  in,  190  ; 
architectural  room  at,  241;  travelling 
studentships,  203,  214  ; exhibitions,  217 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  inscription  at, 
31 6 ; asphalte  removed  from.  214 
Royal  medal  for  architects,  185,  199,308; 
325 

Royal  Society  : mace,  220  ; soirees  of  Lord 
Northampton,  106 


St.  Albans,  new  church,  Colneyheath,  28 
St.  Benet’s  Fink  Church,  1/,  37,  250 
St.  Clement’s  Danes,. architect  for,  443,  453 
St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury,— study 
of  design,  211 

St.  Giles’s : model  lodging-house,  262 ; 
rookery,  effect  of  its  removal,  25  ; work- 
house,’  additions  to,  and  removal  of  dead 
bodies  at,  513 

St.  James's  Church,  painted  window  in, 
353,  363,  383  , 

St.  John’s  Church,  Newfoundland,  rebuild- 
ing of,  389,  419 

St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  to  be  new 
cased,  179  , . 

St.  John’s  Wood,  All  Saint’s  Church,  365 
St.  Margaret’  Church,  Ipswich,  repairs,  44 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  church  steeple  cleaned 
370 

St.  Pancras’  Church,  style  of  architecture 
commented  on,  350 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  76 ; architecture  of, 
commented  on,  350  ; remarks  on,  by  Dr. 
Carus,  190  ; reverberation  of  sound  in, 
248  ; scaffolding  in,  262 
St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  new  sale-room,  91 
St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  stability  of  dome,  229 
St.  Petersburg,  Archteological  Commission 
of,  231 

St.  Sophia’s  Church,  Constantinople,  242 
St.  Winifred’s  Well,  Holywell,  330 
Sacrarium,  definition  of  term,  183 
Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool,  200,  353,  392 
Sales  of  Wood,  &c.,  notices  of,  10,  23,  35, 
48,  59,  72,  83,  96,  10 7,  119,  131,  143,  155, 
167,  179,  191,  203,215,  223,  227,239,  251, 
263,  2/5,  287,  299.  311,335,  34/,  359,3/1, 
383,  395,  40/,  419,  432,  443  ,456,  466,  479 
Salford,  see  “Manchester” 

Salona,  excavations  at,  328 
Saloon,  Manchester  Botanical,  200 
Salzburg,  medieval  structures  of,  561 
Sanatory  : Act  in  operation  at  Tottenham, 
473  ; influence  at  work  in  Ipswich,  345  ; 
effect  of  pavements,  478  ; improvements, 
23,— in  Manchester,  509,— of  towns,  sew- 
erage Bill  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
550,— attention  of  legislature  ought  to  be 
directed  to,  506;  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, 569;  report  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
labourers’  cottages,  1 54  ; state  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  509,  538 
Saracenic  architecture  of  Sicily : See  “ Sici- 
lian.” , , 

Saving’s  bank,  St.  Mary-le-bonc,  106 
Sawyers’  strike  at  Sunderland,  598 
Scaffold : fire-escape,  &c.,  Ell’s  adjustable, 
583  ; in  St,  Paul’s,  202 
Scagliola,  Chinese  imitations  more  diversi- 
fied than, 453 

Scamilli  Impares,  151  . 

Scarborough':  450 ; gas  works,  69  ; improve- 
ments (?),  532  ; church  restoration,  596 
School  of  architecture,  Florentine,  Sd 
School  of  Design  i.Government),  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  403 ; observations  by  its 
projector,  442  ; defects  in,  469  ; continued 
stir  in,  525  ; capabilities  of,  536;  dissa- 
tisfaction with,  539  ; state  of,  errors,  me- 
morials, reform,  565  ; complaints,  581 ; 
Mr.  Redgrave  on,  591 

Schools  of  Design,  architectural,  proposed, 
464,  476, 562,  586;  Coventry,  32  ; Glasgow, 
182,— prizes  and  proceedings  in,  410; 
Leeds,  615  ; Manchester,  250;  Paisley, 
190 ; Sheffield,  411 

Schools  : thirty  projected  at  Birmingham, 
596  ; at  Liverpool  (new),  93,  546 ; Lou- 
don, City  National,  262,  136;  Pimlico 
(St.  Barnabas),  298  ; Westminster,  673  ; 
York  yeoman,  65  . . 

Schools:  Industrial,  Leeds,  competition  for, 
165  172 ; national,  Hawkesbury,  198  ; 
normal,  in  Turkey,  490  ; technical, 
Munich,  231  ; Wesleyan  College,  near 
Bridgewater,  101 

Science : and  art,  year  book  of  facts  in,  83  ; 
constructive,  importance  of,  65 ; in 
Southampton,  460 ; rewards  to,  586 
Scientific  and  literary  men  entertained  by 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  352 
Scientific  meetings,  299,  529 
Scoles,  J.  J.,  architect,  on  peculiarities  in 
Parthenon,  127 

Screen  : Canterbury  Cathedral,  2/0 ; iron, 
610 

Screw  drill  (Archimedian),  medal  for,  292 
Sculpture  : from  Asia  Minor,  142  ; figure  of 
Ceres,  39;  competition  in  Art-Union  ot 
London,  53,  345,  3/1  ; from  Halicar- 
Nassus,  57S ; grotesque  ecclesiastical, 
604;  early  history  of,  362;  Greek, 
in  Louvre  Gallery  164 ; Nimroud  or 
Nineveh,  529 1 with  painting  and  arebi- 
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tecture,  — mutual  value,  121;  pcdi- 
mental,  of  British  Museum,  238,  255, — 
of  St.  George’s  Hall,  law  courts,  &c. 
Liverpool,  see  “Liverpool;”  zinc,  Ilf 
Sculptured  monument  to  Palladio,  621 
Sculptures  from  sepulchre  of  Mausoleus, 
S78 

Seacombe  new  church,  10 
Seaford  coast  defences,  497 
Seamen’s  chapel,  London,  211 
Seats  in  churches,  Church  Building  So- 
ciety’s advice  on,  232 
Sedilia,  Woodens  borough  church,  223 
Segontium,  excavations  at,  140 
Self-supporting  village  society,  285 
Sepulchral:  architecture  of’  Spain,  209; 
memorials  in  England,  196;  monuments, 
work  reviewed,  346 

Sepulchre  : curious  one,  435, ; Jerusalem, 
Holy,  230;  Mausoleus’s, — sculptures 
from,  578 

Sepulchres  and  monuments,  nomenclature 
of,  325 

Sepulture,  ancient  and  modern,  571 
Severn:  projected  bridge  and  tunnel  across, 
17,  64;  estuary,  discussion  on,  178;  im- 
provement of,  17,  283,  249,  320,— Mr. 
Cubitt’s  designs  for,  233 
Seville  cathedral,  20S 

Sewage:  manure  company  (metropolitan), 
35,  172,  536;  condensation  of  into  solid 
manure,  478,  6ll  ; Glasgow,  173;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  173 

Sewerage:  bill,  Lord  Lincoln’s,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith’s  report  and  remarks  on,  550; 
of  towns  and  legislature,  506 
Sewers:  construction  of,  242,  310;  con- 
tract-tenders for,  513, —at  Chelsea  597, 
— atWestminster,  550  ; egg-shaped,  214  ; 
fall,  406  ; failure  393  ; fine  of  ^3,000,  455, 
623  ; flushing  of,  593  ; frightful  state  of 
at  Drury-lane,  173;  Holborn  and  Fins- 
bury, 109;  Paddington,  important  case, 
105 ; Scholars’  Pond,  Stephen-strcet,  &c., 
405  ; shape  of, — trapping  gullies,— small 
drams,  233  ; statistics  of,  412;  sub-way 
or  tunnel  connected  with,  for  gas,  water", 
and  other  pipes,  suggested,  541  ; venti- 
lation of,  298 ; Westminster,  Court  of, 
21.  31,  41,  82,  95,  111.  128,  105,  128, 
1^4,  173,  202,  227,  260.  285,  393,418, 
4oo,— commission  of,  524;—  railwav,  and 
other  interference  with,  105  ; Isle  of 

Wight,  477 

Shadows,  delineation  of,  175,  378,  414 
Shakspeare:  Bishop  of  Ely’s  supposed 
portrait  of,  556,  623 ; statue  to,  from 
womankind,  597 

Sheffield,  German  cutlery  offered  for  sale  in, 
353  ; school  of  design’  prizes  distributed, 
«c.,  ill 

Sherborne  abbey  church  renovation,  548 
Shield  of  Achilles,  death  of  Mr.  Fairburn 
engraver  of,  418 

Shop-famt  and  decorative  projections,  543, 

Shops  ; last  of  old,  178;  New  York,  splen- 
did extravagance  in,  550 
Shutters  shop)  fastenings,  442 
Sicilian  architecture,  462,  557,  605,  617 
Sienna  of  Florence,  85 
Skelton  church,  Yorkshire,  book  on,  286  ; 
a charming  example  of  early  English 
work,  317 

Skew  bridge  (iron),  262 

Slate  covering,  to  prevent  condensation  on. 

185 

Slates:  Australian,  111;  Welsh,  214 
Slaughter-houses  : proposed,  near  Norwich, 
573  ; or  abattoirs,  proposed,  566  ; Vienna, 

“ turned  out,”  512 

Sleepers  and  rails,  117;  customs  average 
of  now  taken,  370 

Smithfield  market,  as  reported  on  at  Paris 
248 

Smoke : consumption,  526 ; elevator,  22  ; 
nuisance,  73  ; patent  furnace  for  consum- 
ing, 227;  prohibition,  213,— report  on, 
by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Playfair, 
266,  315,  311,  404  ; value  of,  154 
Smoked  bricks,  caution  as  to,  455, 465 
Smyrna,  violent  earthquake  at,  370 
Soane,  Sir  John,  progress,  lectures,  and 
opinions,  5 77  ; life,  590 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  see  “ Antiquaries  ” 
Society  of  Arts,  see  “Arts  ” 

Society  meetings,  298,  529 
Soffit,  meaning  of  word,  73 
Sound : laws  of  in  construction  of  build- 
ings, 248  ; reflection  of,— whispering 
galleries,— construction  of  music  halls, 
theatres,  &c.,  425,  5S4 
Southampton  : artesianhvell,  453,  460,  473, 
497 ; cemetery,  165  ; Holyrhood  Church 
competition,  514  ; Custom  House  con- 
tract tenders,  562  ; new  docks,  323  ; gas, 
473  ; science  in,  460 ; subterranean  pas- 
sage found  at,  609 
Southend  pier,  sale  of,  443 
South  W'eald  Church,  501 
Spanish : architects,  32;  architecture,  170, 
201,  208,  229 

Speaking  automaton  (Faber’s),  359 
Speech,  power  of,  255 
Spindle,  new  lock,  430 
Spires  and  towers  of  churches,  advice  on 
building  by  Church  Buildine  Society,  232 
Spitalfields,  St.  Mathias  Church,  466 
Sporting  architecture,  166 
Squaring  the  circle,  tempting  premium  for, 
166 

Staffordshire:  county  prison,  and  payment 
of  architects,  346  ; general  hospital,  58 
Stained  glass,  75,  146,  220,  250,  146 
Sunning  wood,  asplialtetor,  394 
Stains  from  smoky  bricks,  preventives  of, 
455,  465 

Stairs,  notes  about,  337 
Stamford  : excavations  at,  405 ; porch  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  199 
Star,  curious  floral,  from  Palestine,  604 
Station-houses,  ancient,  in  Peru,  184 
Statistics  and  calculations,  railwav  and 
canal,  82 

Statistics  of  Paris,  83 
Statuary  work,  last  of  David  d’Angers,  80 
Statue : bronze,  Venus,  77 ; bronze, 

new  method  of  finishing,  315  ; Emperor 
of  Austria’s,  316;  gigantic,  of  Bavaria, 


I 315  ; Emperor  Charles  IV.,  328  ; Herder, 
at  Weimar,  231;  mania,  328;  Sir 
Charles  Morgan’s,  at  Newport,  17;  Pal- 
ladio’s, 621  ; Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  104  ; 
Shakspeare’s,  from  Womankind.  597; 
Wellington,  see  “ Arch  and  Statue  ques- 
tion ” 

Statues:  pedestals  for,  531;  in  French 
Chamber  of  Peers,  623 
Steam-hammer  at  Dowlais,  165 
Steam-engine,  new  application  of  power  to, 
142  ; central  commission  of  at  Paris,  428 
Steam  navigation  of  Oronoco,  489 
Stephenson  and  Bidder  (Messrs,)  and  Ge- 
neral Pasley,  58 
Stereochromy,  progress  of,  401 
Stone  : buildings,  lichens  on,  250,  260  ; for 
building  purposes,  362 ; Masons’  Co- 
operative Building  Society  resolved  on  at 
Liverpool,  424  ; Portland",  89 ; use  of,  in 
ancient  works  at  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Great  Britain," 81  ; Compo 
versus,  475  ; inscribed  with  early  Italian 
characters,  303  ; sermons  in,  75 
Stoneware,  Flemish,  and  other,  377 
Story-posts,  iron,  141 

Stourbridge,  joint  stock  improvement  of, 
prize  for  plan,  393 

Stoves  : danger  for  improperly  fixing,  56; 

Cundy’s  patent  ventilating,  441 
Stow  church,  Lincolnshire,  363 
Stowraarket  morass  embankment,  476,  537, 
597  ; station,  street,  and  other  improve- 
ments, 669 

Strasburg:  Freemasons'  congress,  412; 
original  working  drawings  of  cathedral 
483 

Street : architecture,  395,— new  Oxford- 
street,  422 ; cleansing  at  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich,  52  ; enlargement  of  oldest  in  Paris, 
80 ; improvements  in  London,  great  neces- 
sity of,  512;  lamps,  improvement  of  by 
mirrors,  575;  pavement,  new  arrange- 
ment of,  with  wood  for  wheels  and  mac- 
adam for  hoofs,  572  ; paving  and  cleansing, 
376 ; projections,  573 ; water-pipes  or 
mains,  351  ; Mexican.  418 
Strikes.  Sec  “Building  Trades,”  also 
effect  of,  203;  nail  forgers’,  S3,  56l  ; 
navigators,  96;  Manchester  operatives, 
142  ; outbreaks  in  France,  231  ; Scottish 
quarriers,  166;  Sawyers’,  599 
Students,  architectural,  advice  to,  75,  81 
Studies,  artists’,  in  British  Museum,  502 
Study  of  classic  architecture  recommended, 
Greece  and  Rome,  advice  on  self-con- 
ceit, 313 

Style : of  basilica,  398  ; decorative,  and 
medieval  architecture,  268  ; earlv  English, 
charming  example  of,  317  ; for  church  ar- 
chitecture,  98 ; for  internal  decoration, 
46;  of  proposed  Kensington  Palace, 
471-2 

Styles  of  architecture : 201 ; for  churches 
recommended  by  Church  Building  So- 
ciety, 231  ; remarks  on,  291,  350,  398, 
404  ; Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic, 
398;  development  of,  152;  decorative, 
110  ; history  of,  592 

Subordination,  system  of  Gothic  tracing  so 
called,  268 

Sub-marine : telegraphs,  370,  203,  622 ; 
railways,  140 

Sudbury,  churchyard  wall  contract,  404 
Sunderland:  dock  scheme,  413,  561  ; filthy 
state  of,  514 ; iron  bridge  toll  free,  5S5  ; 
sawyers’  strike,  598 

Surfaces,  convex,  development  and  con- 
version of,  195,  259 

Survey,  trigonometrical,  in  Scotland,  520 
Surveying  and  levelling,  238,  274 
Surveyors : county,  59  ; made  in  a month, 
610 ; railway,  cautioned,  345;  sewers’, 
Westminster,  office,  82,  95 
Suspension  bridge  : Niagara,  41;  newrail- 
way,  10  ; Austbridge,  04,  92 
Sutton  Valence,  cottage,  402 
Sweden,  attention  to  railways  in,  328 
Swedish  iron  foundries,  40 1" 


TABLE  of  prices,  " Builders’  Friend,”  538 

Tamar,  railway  bridge,  357 

Tank:  burst  at  Liverpool,  1,  15,26,426; 

brick,  estimate,  142 ; rain  water,  326 
Taunton  : improvement,  574 ; Wesleyan 
chapel  enlarged,  413 

Technical : and  art  improvements  in  Africa, 
231 ; schools  at  Munich,  231 
Tegularium,  Roman,  uncovered.  622 
Telegraph,  electric,  see  “ Electric  Tele- 
graph.” 

Telegraphs  at  Algiers,  40 
Tell-tale  for  railway  trains,  96 
Temple-bar,  disfigurement,  407 
Temple  of  Dendera,  Egypt,  285 
Temples  : Druid,  Stanton  Drew,  369;  book 
on,  434  ; industrial  art,  Munich,  7 ; Jew- 
ish, Berlin,  164  ; Pagan,  contrasted  with 
Christian  churches,  1 94 
Tenders,  erroneous  system  of  estimating  in, 
36l,  388;  see  also  "under  “ Contracts.” 
Tenements,  rating  of,  329 
Tenure  of  land,  3 1 1 

Terms,  architectural,  141,  166,  224  : monu- 
mental and  sepulchral,  325 
Terra-cotta,  431 

Tesselated  pavement,  Adelplii,  601 
Tewkesbury,  church,  discovery  in,  385  ; 

visited  by  Arcliteological  Association,  424 
Thames:  improvements,  214  ; tunnel,  130; 

water,  how  to  set  fire  to  it,  332 
Theatres : acoustics  in  construction  of, 
584  ; Covent  Garden,  alterations,  570, 623 ; 
decoration  of,  684,  622;  “ Nacional,” 
Mexico,  34 

Thebes,  or  Luxor,  442 
Theodolite : derivation  of  term,  183 ; tri- 
gonometrical survey,  520 
Theorem  (Taylor’s),  important,  490 
Thoroughfares  : London,  512. — waste  of 
time  in — improvement  indispensible— 
inefficiency  of  new  city  scheme — general 
plan,&c.,  541  ; improvement  of,  Paris,  52 
Thornton  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  125 
Tiber,  What  is  in  it  ? 71  ; remarks  on,  76  ; 

canalization  and  barrage  of,  328 
Tiles : floor,  arrangement  of,  298  ; glass, 
329 ; glazed,  found  at  Stamford,  405 ; 


patent  ornamental,  535,  598;  Roman, 
curious.  140;  manufactory  of,  near 
Belford,  280 

Tile-work,  ancient  Roman,  discovered  6°2 
Timber  : Burnet’s  patent  for  preservation 
of,  211;  drying  and  seasoning  oak,  190 
211  ; duties,  152;  edifices  (ancient)  in 
England,  370 ; larch  and  Scots  fir ; en- 
couragement to  plant,  262  ; oak  (very 
large),  502 ; preservation  of,  29 ; pur- 
chases in  Spessard  Forest,  62 ; roofs, 
220  ; Russian  and  Canadian,  comparative 
price  of,  188,  198;  trade,  and  reduction 
of  duties,  69 
Tin  tubes  for  paint,  202 
Tiverton,  new  district  church,  originated 
by  Yeoman,  245 

Tite,  Mr.  W.,  on  old  London  ’Change 
relics, 1 6 

Tombs  : . Curthose’s,  385  ; marble  for  Na- 
poleon’s, 268  ; modem  and  ancient,  571  • 
rock,  in  Asia  Minor,  586 
Tool  baskets,  Faro,  carpenters’,  370 
Topographers’  land  marks,  353 
Topographical  Society,  Wilts,  340 
Tournay,  ancient  house  in,  42 7 
Tower  : Clifford’s,  York,  363  ; Ely  Cathe- 
dral, snpposed  injury  to,  294  ; Leaning, 
of  Pisa,  in  earthquake,  434,— its  forma- 
tion, 434  ; Mountpatrick,  to  Father 
Matthew,  571 ; Norman,  restoration  of, 
see  “Bury  St.  Edmunds;”  Norman 
gate,  68  ; York  Minster,  Is  it  safe  ? 393  ; 
in  Windsor  Castle  to  be  enlarged,  465 
Towers  : Irish  on  Devenish  Island,  66  ; ad- 
vice regarding,  by  Church  Building 
Society,  232  ; Martello,  Jersey,  17 
Townhall : Bristol,  413;  decorations  at 
Birmingham,  406,— at  Liverpool,  321 ; 
Doncaster,  to  be  rebuilt,  549,  622  ; Luton, 
competition,  159 

Towns  : incendiary  firing  of  one  in 

Prussia,  51  ; burial  in,  526;  health  in, 
123 ; interment  in,  bill  and  pamphlet 
against,  181 ; railway,  166 
Tracery : early  decorated,  295  : remarks  on, 
278,  291 

Tracing-paper,  recipe  for,  17,  399 
Trade-marks,  forged,  57 
Trafalgar-square,  17,  35,  466,  526 
Traps : improved,  for  house  drainage,  462, 
477,  502,  524 

Transition  : styles  of  architecture,  291 , — 
early  English  to  decorated,  in  line  of 
Great  Western  Railwav,  296 
Trapping  gullies,  233 

Trento,  lord  mayor  of,  improver  of  the  eity, 
dead,  435 

Trieste  : railway,  52,— tunnel  on,  401 
Tnforium  in  cathedrals,  remarks  on,  291 
Trigonometrical  survey  in  Scotland,  520 
Triumphal  arches,  199,  217;  amusing  ac- 
count of,  199 
Troon,  new  wet  dock,  106 
Truro:  church  renovation,  455;  market- 
house,  75 

Tubular  iron  bridge,  178,  412,— strength  of, 

Tunbridge  Wells:  Pcmbury  new  church, 
273  ; railway  under.  585 
Tunnel:  fall  of,  at  Courrelles,  Paris,  212  ; 
under  Greenwich-park,  275,  293  ; under 
London,  56  ; Thames,  130,  see  also  under 
“ Railways  ” 

Tunnel-bridge,  see  “Tubular” 

Turbine  water-wheels,  199 
Turkey,  Normal  school  in,  490 
Turkish  Gazette,  412 
Turnpike  nuisance,  484 
Twickenham,  plan  of,  419 
Tympanum  of  door,  semicircular,  303 
Tyrol  railways,  40 


UFFCULME,  church,  enlargement,  &c., 
S3, — stone  in  old,  of  date  704,  346 
Unions,  workmen’s  and  masters’,  to  be  de- 
plored, 265 

University  College:  hospital,  257  ; labora- 
tory, 138  ; architectural  prizes,  317 
University  galleries — see  “ Oxford.” 
Upholsterers,  remarks  useful  to,  on  interior 
decorations,  481 

Upton,  proposed  Severn  bridge,  93 
Urinals  and  necessaries,  231 
Urns : at  Archwol.  Assoc.,  77 ; found  at 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  101 

VALUATION  f artificers’  work,  license 
for,  245 

Valves,  use  of.  in  raising  water,  through 
tubes,  by  lash  of  the  sea,  615 
Vase,  Portland,  formation  of,  80,  106,  124, 

292 

Vatican  : remarks  on,  in  letter  from  Rome, 
76  ; public  opening  of,  309 
Velocity  : and  resistance  of  bodies  in  fluids, 
137;  of  flowing  water,  202,  221,  26l  ; of 
railwav  trains,  machine  for  registering, 
292 

Veneered  handrails,  166 
Venetian  nail  trade,  190 
Venice:  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  344  ; 

new  mole,  112  ; railway  overLagunes,  52  ; 
Ventilating  stove,  Cundy’s  patent,  441 
Ventilation,  address  on, "in  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, 283 ; advice  on,  by  Church 
Building  Society,  232  ; bad  effects  of, 
478  ; of  buildings,  238  ; complaints 
against  Dr.  Reid’s,  249,  551, — see  also 
“Reid,  Dr.;”  drainage  and,  430;  eco- 
nomy of  fuel  and,  patent  for,  364  ; 
experiments  on,  recommended  in  office 
of  works,  249  ; facilities  and  difficulties 
of,  536  ; heating  and,  of  green-Louses,  on 
Polmaise  system,  603  ; hospital,  34  ; hot- 
house. 225  ; house,  &c.,  lectured  on  by 
Lord Ebrington,  334;  Houseof  Detention, 

2 77 ; mine,  well,  sewer,  &c.,  298, 381 ; new 
and  simple  mode  of,  292  ; new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  213,  278  ; premium  for,  142; 
restrictions  on  by  Buildings  Act,  145 
Ventilator,  new,  59 
Vesica  Piscis,  explanation  of,  50 
Viaduct : scheme  for  Holborn- hill,  541, 586 
Viaducts  across  thoroughfares  for  pavement 
passengers  suggested,  538.  See  also  un- 
der “Railways.” 

I Vibration  of  railway  trains,  273 


Vicat,  M„  engineer,  &c.,  and  legion  of 
honour,  91  0 

Vienna:  architects,  Messrs.  Ernst  and 
Escher,  315;  large  public  baths,  112- 
industrial  drawings,  exhibition  and  prize- 
awarding for,  473,  512,— reflections  on, 
514  ; imperial  academy  of  sciences,  401  ; 
parks  and  bathing-piaccs,  40 ; railway 
communication  with  Prague,  136,— 
Trieste,— large  tunnel  on,  401 ; slaugh- 
ter-houses “turned  out,”  512;  street- 
cleansing, 52 

Village  society,  self-supporting,  285 
P'gment  or  varnish  (new),  45 
Vitrified  walls  in  Scotland,  370 
Vitruvius : Commentators  on,  50  • his 
Scamilli  impares  lately  explained,  98,  151 
\ olute  (Ionic;,  style  of  decorative  art,  188 


WAGGON  (New)  “a  pivot,”  389 
Wainscot  for  building  purposes,  364 
Walk  up  New  Oxford-street.  422 
Walls:  see  under  Buildings’  Act;  also 
church,  advice  of  Church  Building  So- 
ciety on,  232 ; prevention  and  cure  of 
damp  in,  272 ; rendered  impervious  to 
moisture,  453  ; stone  and  other  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  ; Vitrified,  370 
Walsham,  North,  church,  466 
Waltham  Abbey:  mural  paintings,  260  - 
Abbey  and  Cross,  513 

Warehouse:  fall  of,  Hamburgh,  136,— 
Liverpool,  83,  142  ; New  London  Dock, 
399  . 

Warwickshire  Antiquities,  214 
Washhouses  and  baths.  See  “ Baths” 
Water:  containing  carbonic  acid, deleterious 
in  lead  cisterns  and  pipes,  351 ; exhaustion 
of,  in  London  chalk  through  wells,  332  ; 
flowing,  velocity  of,  202,  221,  26l  ; Gas 
from,  406;  house  supply,  drainage,  313, 
326,  351  ; Hull  purgative  by  oceanic 
salts,  404 ; for  locomotive  engines,  94  ; 
power  of  running- water- wheels,  35;  pre- 
servation of,  from  corruption,  326  ; pres- 
sure of,  327;  rain,  313,  326/332;  raised 
by  waves  through  valved  tubes, 615;  River, 
313,  332,— how  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire, 
332  ; spring.  326 ; supply  of,  566 ; to 
Bristol,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Liverpool, 
London,  Rome,  Yarmouth : see  these 
and  other  articles 

V'ater-cisterns,  pressure  of  water  in,  327 
Water-closets,  cheap,  151,  pan  for,  151 
Water-colour  societies,  212 
Water  cranes  improved  with  patent  Cam 
valve,  464 

Water-gate,  competition  for  drawings  of, 
308 

Water-oven,  for  heating  conservatories, 
churches,  theatres,  halls,  &c.  383 
Water-pipe,  the  best  sized  to  throw  water, 
101 

Water-power  wasted  in  Ireland, 
Water-wheels,  horizontal,  especially  tur- 
bines, 199 

Water-works:  Bill,  Liverpool  and  Harring- 
ton, 166;  bursting  of  tank,  at  Liverpool, 
1,  15  ; Edinburgh,  risk  of  reservoir  burst- 
ing, 622;  main,  practical  question,  262; 
new  use  for,  539 

Waterford,  large  Catholic  chapel,  245 
Waterloo  Bridge  disbursements,  285 
Weale,  Mr.’s,  offer  to  publish  annual  vol. 

of  works  of  Architects’  Institute,  621 
Wednesbury,  St.  John’s  Church,  245 
Weeds  destroyed  in  courts,  & c.  574 
Weimar,  statue  of  Herder  at,  proposed,  231 
Wellington,  the  colossal,  329,  346  ; see  also 
under  “ Arch” 

Wells,  Artesian  : see  Artesian  , 

Wells  Cathedral : Litany  Desk,  403;  priest’s 
door  of  Ladve  Chapel,  307 ; restoration, 
114,  131 ; stall  ends  in  choir,  391  ; Su- 
gar’s Chantry,  &c.  102 
Wells:  metropolitan,  draining  chalk  strata, 
332  ; purification  and  ventilation  of,  298, 
381 

Welsh  slates,  214 

West  Ham:  improvements,  44,  llfi;  gas 
work  tenders,  380 

Wesleyan  progress  at  Bath  and  Taunton, 
413 

Westleigh,  new  church,  308 
West  London  Railway,  443 
Westminster  : Abbey  architecture,  chart  of 
noticed,  358,— Chaucer’s  tomb.  1 35, — 
contemplated,  alterations,  47,  106,  529, — 
lantern.  562, — screen,  610, — stained  glass, 
250, — Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  402;  almonry, 
183  ; bridge  sinking,  364,  — old  anil 
new  designs,  397, — defying  repair,  419, 
— removal  talked  of,  438, — new  bridge 
projected,  496,— removal  of  old,  562,  597, 
604  ; church  of  Miss  Coutts.  83,  56 1 ; re- 
gulation for  construction  of  sewers,  242, 
524  ; Court  of  Sewers,  see  Sewers  ; new 
police  court,  35  ; hall,  material  for  new 
conflagration  at,  293,  308,— root  of,  539  : 
improvements  projected,  439  : literary 
and  scientific  institution,  170  , palace, 
419:  St.  James’s,  restoration  of  Gibbon 
carvings  in,  509  ; Review  and  Architec- 
ture, 603 ; new  schools,  573 ; sewers,  con- 
tract-tenders for,  550 

Weston-super-Mare : esplanade.  &c.  da- 
maged, 65;  church  founded,  140; 
Dredge’s  patent  bridge  to  be  erected  at, 
509 

Whitechapel  baths  and  washhouses,  pro- 
gress of,  470  : remarks  on  by  member  of 
parent  committee.  496 
Whitehall,  public  offices,  425,  433,  449 
Whitewash,  brilliant  receipt  for,  236 
Wickham  market,  public  buildings  founded , 

44 

Wigan,  chimney,  514 

Wilhelma,  erected  by  Herr  Zauth  for  King 
of  Wirtemburg,  51 

William  of  Wvkeham  and  Mr.  Cockerell, 
454 

Willis,  Professor,  on  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture : see  Ecclesiastical 
Wiltshire  Topographical  Society,  340 
Wimbledon-common  circular  encampment, 

95 

Winchester  new  church  of  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist, 238 


X 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  IV. 


Windmills  in  Holland,  490 
Windows  : duty,  l6t)  ; dressings— rustica 
tion,  280  ; glazed  and  stained  by  a lady 
533  ; great  west,  Leominster  Church 
140  ; painted,  St.  James's  Church,  331 
353,  363,  383  ; sashes,  improved,  100, 
patent,  medal  for,  292  ; Sicilian,  606,  007 

618;  tracery,  remarks  on,  2/3 
Windows  : in  Spanish  cathedrals,  208 
church,  advice  of  Church  Building  So 
ciety  on,  232;  stained  glass,  146;  va 
rious  remarks  on,  by  Professor  Willis 

Windsor  : Castle,  33  closing  of,  238,  - ^ 
largement  of  tower  in,  465,— tickets  of  ad 
mission  to,  33,  112  ; home  park  to  be  en- 
larged,  152 

Wine-cellars,  proper  temperature  and 
position  of,  525 
Winsland,  Mr.,  his  death,  5/ 

Winter  garden  and  iron  conservatory,  Re- 
gent’s-park,  290 

Wisbeach,  projected  museum,  17 
Woodbridge,  church  of  St.  John,  424 


Wood  ; carving  of,  377.  294  ; early,  46  ; 
cedar,  for  building  purposes,  339  ; English 
for  furniture  and  interior  decoration, 
446-7  ; lime  burnt  with,  442  ; palm,  duty 
free,  393;  pavement,  456,  1 66, —new  ar- 
rangement of,  571 ; staining,  asphalte 
for,  394 

Wooden  houses  in  Australia,  110 
Woodchester,  Roman  pavements,  385 
Woods  and  Forests  in  Chelsea,  439 
Woods,  furniture,  23,  227,  549,  572,— New 

Zealand,  446;  ornamental,  for  building 

purposes,  310;  duties  off,  610 ; pave- 
ment : see 

Woods  and  Works,  chief  commissioner, 
83,  119  , , , 

Woolwich  ; new  barracks,  138  ; new  church, 
17  ; meeting  for  repeal  of  Buildings’  Act, 
133  . . 

Worcester  : churchyards,  345  ; petition  for 
station  in,  513 
Workers  in  iron,  104 

Workhouse,  Paddington,  tenders  for,  155 
Working  classes  : “ athletization  ” of,  574  ; 


club-dwellings  for,  189,  507,  537 ; French,  j 
plans  for  annuity  fund,  91  ; Paris,  1 64  : : 
Society  for  Improving,  262,— in  Berlin,  ■ 
52 

Workmen  : and  masters  in  France.  92  ; en-  | 
ticing  away,  335  ; and  masters  in  Man-  I 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  1 6 1, —duties  of,  ! 

I 597  ; interference  with  by  Union  men,  1 
623  ; railway,  113;  scarcity  of  at  New-  I 
foundland,  598  : wages  of  in  Ireland,  586  j 
Works;  at  Birmingham,  390 ; at  Camden-  : 
town,  602 ; defective  or  damaged,  see 
“Damage;”  in  France,  428;  foreign, 
published  on  architecture,  see^  “ Fo- 
reign ;”  of  French  living  artists^I66 
Works  : projected,  586,  589,  623 
Works;  (public)  in  Ireland,  52,  1 18, — vote 
for,  269  ; hydrographic,  in  Bolivia,  80 
Worksop  Church  to  be  restored,  93 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher’s,  model  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  80 

Wrexham  new  markets,  estimate  of,  &c., 
272 

Wykeham,  William  of,  94,  454 


YARMOUTH:  harbour,  tunnel  bridge, 
569  ; jetty  works  completed,  537  ; pier 
works  rather  extensive,  54S  ; pier  con- 
tracts, 140  ; restorations  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  200,  584 
Yeovil  improvements,  593 
York;  chapel  (St.  Sampson’s)  restored, 
584  ; churchyards  closed  in  heart  of,  41  ; 
Clifford’s  Tower,  363  ; minster,  door  of 
for  sale,  183,— history  of,  362,— restora- 
tion, 595,— tower,— is  it  safe?  393  ; yeo- 
man school,  65 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  46,  214 
Yorkshire : public  baths,  1 89 ; Skelton 
Church,  317 

Young  Architects  of  England,  by  one  of 
themselves,  327,  337,  381,  404,  427,  495 


ZINC,  sculpture  in,  118;  use  of  in  India, 

466  _ , 
Zincographing  plans,  sections,  and  draw  - 
ings,  instruction  for, 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEY;  church,  Tewkesbury,  378;  roof, 
ancient,  Mailing,  306;  windows,  Thorn- 
ton (3),  with  details,  126 
Alexandria,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  426 ; plan, 
426 

All  Saints'  Church,  St.  John's  Wood,  354 
Ancient;  architecture  (Irish),  5 examples, 
66,  67,  68  ; carving,  New  Inn,  Gloucester, 
547;  chair,  English,  19;  door  (oak),  ora- 
cle, Reading,  595;  church  doorway  (Sici- 
lian), Labadia,  Girgenti,  558;  Hall  (Wa- 
terman's), Ghent,  582 ; houses,  see 
"houses;”  iron  railing,  French,  246; 
iron  work,  Abbey  Dore,  607, — Ashford 
Church,  247,— Dicklebury  Church,  30,  — 
Malines,  523;  locks,  wrought,  and  key, 
150,  151,  162;  masonry  jointings,  295; 
quarry  paving,  487 ; roof.  Mailing  Abbey, 
306;  stable,  by  Inigo  Jones,  31;  window 
(Sicilian),  Girgenti,  606 
Arcade,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  235 
Arch,  illustrations  of,  163 
Architecture:  see  "Elizabethan,”  " Irish,” 
" Sicilian” 

Antwerp,  see  under  "Cathedral” 

Area  (dry),  plan  and  section  of,  271 
Aumbry,  Cathedral,  Cologne,  559 

BLOCKS,  paving,  499 
Buckingham  Palace,  plan,  451 

CANTERBURY,  sec  under  "Cathedral” 
Carved:  doorway,  C'anonbury  House,  Is- 
lington, 186,— details,  I87 ; woodwork, 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  534,— side  elevation, 
535 

Carving,  ancient,  New  Inn,  Gloucester,  547 
Cathedral:  arcade,  Canterbury,  235;  Aum- 
bry, Cologne,  559;  carved  woodwork,  An- 
twerp, 534,— sideelevation,  535;  Chantry, 
Wells  (Sugar's),  102,  114,— section  and  de- 
tails, 115;  choir  stall  ends,  Wells,  391; 
clerestory  window,  Palermo,  606;  door 
(priests'),  Ladye  Chapel,  Wells,  307;  li- 
tany desk.  Wells,  with  details,  403; 
screen,  Canterbury,  270 
Ceiling,  Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen  ;2  engrav- 
ings), 474,  475 
Chair,  old  English,  19 
Chantry,  Sugar's,  Wells  Cathedral,  102, 
114,— section  and  details,  115 
Charlton  House,  entrance  to,  78,— details, 
79 

Choir  stall  ends,  Wells  Cathedral,  301 
Church:  Abbey,  Tewkesbury, 378;  Alexan- 
drian, St.  Mark's,  426, — plan,  426  ; All 
Saints',  St.  John's  Wood,  354 ; Heston, 
210;  Kilpeck,  Herefordshire,  594;  Con- 
fessional, St.  Gudule's,  Brussels,  486 ; 
door-way,  of  St.  Ursula's,  Cologne,  571,— 
Bicester,  with  sections,  258,— Sicilian,  La- 


badia, Girgenti,  558;  font,  Herne,  318,— 
Norman,  with  sculptured  details,  355,— St. 
Nicholas's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  198 ; iron- 
work, ancient,  247;  Parclose,  Cheddar, 
with  details,  414 ; porch.  All  Saints’, 
Stamford,  199 1 Sedilia,  Woodensborough, 
with  plan,  222;  tower,  Fulham,  restored 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  54  ; windows,  two  deco- 
rated, 90 

Clerestory  window,  Palermo  Cathedral,  606 
Combe  Abbey,  Princess  Elizabeth’s  garden 
porch,  6 

Confessional,  Church  of  St.  Gudule,  Brus- 
sels, 486 

Cottage  at  Sutton-Valence,  402 
Crewe  Hall;  details  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture (7  engravings),  319;  view  of,  438.— 
details,  439 

DECORATED  church  windows  (2),  90 
; Diagrams : to  articles  on  bridges,103 ; conver- 
sion of  areas,  331,  369,— solution  of  ques- 
tion, 279 ; convex  surfaces,  195, 259 ; curved 
lines  ofParthenon,  187. — measurements  of 
fallen  blocks  of  column  ofParthenon,  331 ! 
cylinders,  70;  defective  roof,  65;  equili- 
brium of  piers,  8,  39,  147 ; geometry  of 
pentagon,  440;  important  case  in  carpen- 
try, 55;  problem  howto  set  out  a cant 
geometrically,  81 ; delineation  of  shadows 
(19  engravings),  175,  176,  379,  415 ; theory 
of  arch  applied,  619. 

Doorways : carved,  Canonbury  House,  Is- 
lington, 186,— details,  187  ; church,  see 
under  " Church ;”  Little  Charlton,  78,— 
details,  79;  Oak,  " Oracle,”  Reading, 
595 ; Priests',  Lady  Chapel,  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, 307 : Sicilian,  Favara,  462. 

Drains,  trap  for  house,  improved,  463 

EASTGATE  HOUSE,  Rochester,  570 
Elizabethan,  see  " Crewe”  and  “ Friezes  ” 
Entablature,  Parthenon,  127 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  Ell’s,  583 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk,  330 
Fonts:  church,  see  under  "Church  ” 
Friezes,  see  “Elizabethan” 

Fulham  Church  lower,  restored  by|Mr.  God- 
win, 54 

GALLERIES,  University:  see  “Univer- 
sity ’’ 

Gateway : Bishop's  Palace,  Norwich,  18 : 
Kew  Gardens  new,  174 
Godfrey  House,  Kent,  390 
Greenhouse,  plan  of,  4o5 

HALL,  Waterman's,  Ghent,  582;  plan  of 
pier  at  large,  583 


Heston  Church,  210 

Houses,  ancient : see  “.Crewe,”  “ Eastgate,’’ 
"Flixton,”  "Godfrey,”  “ Little  Charl- 
ton,” “ London,”  “ Malines,”  “ Quar- 
ries,” Sutton,”  and  “ Tournay  ” 

House  of  Detention,  Middlesex,  section  and 
plan,  283 

House  drains,  trap  for,  463 

INIGO  JONES,  old  stable  by,  31 
Irish  architecture,  ancient  (5  examples),  66, 
67,68 

Iron  railing,  ancient  French,  246 

Iron  work  (ancient),  see  under  “ Ancient  ” 

JOINTINGS,  ancient  masonry,  295 
Jones,  Inigo,  old  stable  by,  31 

KEW  GARDENS,  new  entrance  to,  174 
Key  and  locks,  ancient  wrought,  150,  151, 
162 

Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  504 
Kitchen  arrange  ments : Reform  Club— plans 
and  details  (9  engravings),  342-3;  town 
and  country  house,  357 

LABORATORY,  see  "University” 

Litany  desk,  see  under  "Cathedral” 

Little  Charlton,  Kent  (entrance  to),  78,— 
details,  79 

Lock  spindle,  new,  430 
Locks  and  key,  ancient  wrought,  150,  151, 
162 

London,  old  house,  234 
Lunatic  Asylum  plans,  354  ; Devon  Pauper, 
355 

MALINES,  ancient  house,  450 
Masonry,  ancient  jointings,  295 
Munich,  Temple  of  Industrial  Art,  7 

NORMAN:  door,  139;  font,  with  sculp- 
tural details,  355;  window,  see  "Sici- 
lian ” 

OBSERVATORY,  scaffold,  or  fire-escape, 
Ell's,  583 

Old  houses,  see  “Ancient” 

PALACE, see  “ Buckingham;" also  “Gate- 
way ’’ 

Palermo,  see  under  “ Cathedral" 

PaTclose  Church,  Cheddar,  with  details,  414 
Parthenon,  entablature,  127 
Paving  : ancient  quarry,  487  ; blocks,  499 
Porch:  see  “Church;”  also  “Combe 

Abbey  ” 

Post  Office,  see  “ Sorting  Room" 


QUARRIES  near  Rochester,  498 ; details, 
499 

Quarry  paving,  ancient,  487 

RAILING,  ancient  iron  French,  246 
Roof,  ancient  abbey.  Mailing,  306 
Room : see  " Sale ;”  also  “ Sorting  ” 

SALE  room  (new),  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, 91 

Scaffold,  Ell’s  adjustable,  fire-escape,  or  ob- 
servatory, 583 
Scamilli  Impares,  151 
Schools,  Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool,  546 
Screen,  Cathedral,  Canterbury,  270 
Sedilia,  Woodensborough  Church,  with 
plan,  222 

Sicilian  architecture : doorways— Favara, 
462,— Labadia,  Girgenti,  558,— windows 
—Girgenti,  606;  Norman,  from  Palazzo 
Corvaio,  Taormina,  618 
Sorting  room,  Post  Office,  new,  42, -de- 
, tails,  43 

Stable,  old,  by  Inigo  Jones,  31 
Stall-ends,  choir.  Cathedral,  Wells,  391 
Stove,  ventilating  (patent),  441 
Sugar's  Chantry,  Wells  Cathedral,  102, 114; 

section  and  details,  115 
Sutton-Valence,  cottage  at,  402 

! TAYLOR  Institute,  see  "University  Gal- 
leries" 

| Temple,  Industrial  Art,  Munich,  7 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  378 
I Thomton  Abbey  windows  (3),  with  details, 
j 126 

Tiles,  ornamental,  patent,  525 
1 Toumay,  ancient  house,  427 
Tower,  Fulham  Church,  restored  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  54 

Trap  for  house-drains,  improved,  463 

UNIVERSITY  College  laboratory  :|  plan, 
elevation,  section,  &c.,  138 
University  Galleries  and  Taylor  Institute, 
Oxford,  510;  ground  plan,  511 ; details  of 
front,  522 

VENTILATING  stove,  patent,  441 

WATERMAN’S  Hall,  Ghent,  see  “Hall” 
Wells,  see  under  “ Cathedral” 

Windows:  Ac.  of  Thornton  Abbey,  126; 
Cathedral  Clerestory,  Palermo,  606;  deco- 
rated church  (2),  90;  see  also  “Sicilian’’ 
Woodwork,  carved,  Cathedral,  Antwerp, 
534  ; side  elevation,  535 


THE  OLD  ’CHANGES  OF  LONDON; 


THE  OPENING  OF  A NEW  VOLUME.  | 

N our  brief  address  at  the 
close  of  last  year  (a  short 
week  ago, — so  quickly  does 
the  present  become  the/JrtsO 
we  claimed  our  readers’  be- 
lief for  any  promises  we 
might  make  for  the  future,  on  the  ground  that 
we  had  redeemed  all  former  pledges  to  their 
satisfaction,— an  assumption  somewhat  egotis- 
tical it  must  be  confessed,  but  which  we  have 
been  led  implicitly  to  believe  and  confidently 
to  assert,  chiefly  by  their  own  kind  and  in- 
creasing encouragement.  We  pointed  out 
what  had  been  done,  and  alluded  to  some  few 
particulars  which,  of  themselves,  rendered  the 
volume  indispensably  necessary  as  well  to  all 
owners  and  occupiers  of  houses,  as  to  the 
architect,  surveyor,  builder,  and  decorative 
artist.  To  this  therefore,  we  shall  not  now 
refer  ; our  present  business  is  with  the  future, 
and  to  offer  an  assurance  to  our  readers,  that 
no  efforts  shall  be  spared  to  increase  the  useful- 
ness and  value  of  the  journal,  and  to  render  it 
equal  to  the  great  objects  it  has  in  view,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the 
public. 

We  begin  the  year  under  very  promising 
circumstances,  — our  arrangements  are  more 
complete  than  they  have  ever  yet  been,  and  our 
contributors  more  numerous  and  able.  We 
circulate  among  classes  who,  for  6ome  time 
after  the  establishment  of  The  Builder  were 
led  by  want  of  full  appreciation  of  the  scope 
of  the  title,  to  look  no  further;  and  our  field  of 
action  is  extended  and  extending. 

Our  means  of  obtaining  information  are 
considerable,  and  our  readers,  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  take  the  trouble,  might  make 
them  perfect  and  universal.  If  each  of  our 
well  wishers  throughout  the  kingdom,  would 
inform  us  briefly  of  simple  facts,  and  occurrences 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  which  we  treat, 
— a novelty  in  construction  ; a failure  and  why  ; 
injury  to  ancient  structures,  the  erection  of 
new;  proposed  competitions  ; trials  at  law  rela- 
ting to  buildings  ; intended  improvements,  and 
similar  topics, — the  result  would  be  a body  of 
information  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing character.  This  assistance  therefore,  we 
solicit  from  them : and  we  further,  ask  archi- 
tects to  give  us  early  information  of  the  build- 
ings they  may  have  in  hand,  and  publishers  to 
send  us  notice  of  the  works  they  issue. 
Though  we  cannot  promise  praise,  we  do  pro- 
mise to  give  both  buildings  and  books,  unpre^ 
judiced  and  unbiassed  consideration,  and  to 
commend  where  commendation  is  in  any  de- 
gree deserved. 

We  deal  in  honey  rather  than  vinegar:  we 
are  not  disposed  to  wound  feelings  merely  to 


appear  smart,  and  to  depress  struggling  merit 
for  the  sake  of  shewing  our  own  taste,  or  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  subject  treated.  When, 
however,  the  interests  of  the  public  demand 
j plain  speaking,  when  corruption  is  apparent, 
dishonourable  conduct  exhibited,  when  public 
officers  are  inefficient  or  unjust,  or  a charlatan 
deserves  exposure,  we  will  not  be  deterred  from 
what  we  may  believe  to  be  our  duty,  by  consi- 
deration for  individuals  or  by  any  personal  fears. 
And  though  we  may  not  use  our  arms  every 
week,  we  promise  those  who  force  us  to  resort 
to  them,  a none  the  less  determined  and  vigour- 
ous  opponent. 

One  great  object  that  we  have  in  view  is,  to 
render  the  art  and  science  of  architecture 
familiar  to  the  general  reader;  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  taste.  With  a view  to  this,  we  shall 
strive  to  interest  and  please  as  well  as  instruct. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  as  important  accessaries 
of  architecture,  will  have  our  care  ; and  arch- 
eology, and  general  science  to  a certain  extent, 
will  fall  within  our  province.  To  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  we  shall  of  course  give  attention,  and  shall 
continue  to  place  before  our  readers  all  the 
more  important  awards  of  the  official  referees, 
which  shew  its  operation,  and  may  serve  as 
precedents. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  refer,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  im- 
provements are,  defective  modes  of  construc- 
tion ; ventilation  ; drainage,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  competitions;  and  we  shall  ever  urge  the 
improvement  of  our  operatives,  the  removal  of 
the  window-tax  (a  tax  on  cleanliness,  health, 
and  architectural  propriety),  the  admission  of 
the  people  to  public  monuments,  and  the  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance  of  a National 
Museum  of  Architecture, 


In  consequence  of  the  length  of  some  impor- 
tant papers  in  our  present,  number,  it  does  not 
contain  the  same  amount  of  “ news  ” as  usual. 
Information  from  the  provinces  and  abroad, 
railway  jottings,  and  notes  on  passing  events 
are  unavoidably  postponed.  We  mention- this 
that  our  readers  may  not  suppose  less  attention 
will  be  paid  in  this  respect  than  heretofore. 
The  reverse  will  be  the  case. 


Bursting  of  a Tank  at  Liverpool. — 
The  late  fatal  accident  at  Liverpool  calls  for 
a searching  examination,  with  the  view  of  less- 
ening the  probability  of  its  recurrence  else- 
where. We  shall  next  week  discuss  the 
subject,  which  is  of  great  importance,  at  some 
length,  and  point  out  the  circumstances  to 
be  attended  to  in  providing  receptacles  for 
fluids. 


AND  REMARKS  ON  TIIE  RELICS  FOUND  ON 
THEIR  sites. 

BY  W.  TITE,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects,Mr.  W.Tite,  V.P.,read  a paper  illustrative 
of  several  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  two  old  Exchanges,  as  derived  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  of  the 
Mercers' Company  ; with  notices  of  the  antiqui- 
ties discovered  on  the  site  of  the  former  edifices. 
The  title  of  this  discourse  naturally  indicated 
its  division  into  three  general  sections  : — some 
illustrations  concerning  the  first  Exchange  ot 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ; some  particulars  re- 
lating to  that  built  after  the  great  fire,  and  re- 
cently destroyed ; and  some  account  of  the 
ancient  remains  found  on  the  site  of  the  old 
buildings,  in  making  the  excavations  for  the 
present  structure.  Mr.  Tite  exhibited  several 
drawings  and  plans  of  the  old  Exchanges;  as 
well  as  a large  and  interesting  selection  of 
those  antiquities,  which  were  displayed  in  se- 
veral glass-cases  on  the  table. 

The  materials  of  the  first  two  portions  of 
the  discourse  having  been  derived  chiefly,  from 
that  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable  series 
of  “ Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  Books  of  the  Joint-Com- 
mittee upon  Gresham  Affairs,”  printed  by  the 
Corporation,  Mr.  Tite  commenced  by  observ- 
ing, that  British  records  were  the  only  sure 
foundations  for  British  history.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  high  reputation  of  the  national 
' records  of  this  country,  as  excelling  “in  age, 
beauty,  correctness,  and  authority,  whatever 
thechmcest  archives  abroad  can  produce  of  the 
like  sort,”  in  the  words  of  the  eulogy  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe  ; and  then  passed  on  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  “ Records  of 
the  Chamber  of  London,”  noticing  the  “ Liber 
Albus,”  the  “Liber  Horne,”  and  their  printed 
representative,  “ Arnold’s  Chronicle  ;”  ending 
with  a description  and  recital  of  the  first 
charter  granted  to  the  City  of  London  by  Wil- 
liam 1. 

The  historical  notices  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Burse  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  as 
well  as  of  the  second  Exchange,  independently 
of  the  official  entries  now  brought  forward, 
are  exceedingly  indefinite  and  imperfect ; and 
those  extracts  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  whole  discourse.  In  our  ac- 
count of  these  portions,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
the  most  minute ; but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
present  even  a summary  of  them  all  in  the 
present  limits:  more  especially,  as  Mr.  Tite 
stated,  that  he  had  marked  for  reading  many 
more  extracts  of  great  curiosity,  which  the 
time  compelled  him  to  omit. 

Ir  is  commonly  known  as  the  origin  of  the 
first  Exchange,  that  “ Forasmuch  as.the  meet- 
ings of  the  merchants  of  London  were  unplea- 
sant and  troublesome,  by  reason  of  their  walk- 
ing and  talking  in  a narrow  street,”  in  all  wea- 
ther-1, Sir  Thomas  Gresham  made  to  the  Corpo- 
ral ion  his  famous  offer  of  erecting  a Burse  at 
his  own  especial  charge.  Hence  Mr.  Tite  s 
first  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  Jan.  4th,  1564  (1565),  stated, 
that  “ After  the  gentle  and  very  fryndely,  offer 
made  unto  the  Courte  here  this  daye,  for  the 
er<  ctynge  and  buyldynge  at  his  onely  costs 
and  i -barges  of  a comely  burse  for  merchauntts 
to  assemble  uppon,  eo  that  the  Cytye,  at  their 
charges,  wyll  provyde  and  appoynt  a mete  and 
apte  place  for  the  same,  beinge  well  and  rypely 
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conveyed  and  understonden  by  the  Courte,  yt 
was  fvnally  grauntyd  and  agreed  by  the  same 
Courte,  that  the  Cyte  at  their  charges  shall 
provide  an  apte  and  mete  place  for  the  saide 
purpose:  and  that  he  shall  receyve  knowledge 
of  the  same  here  uppon  Mondaye  next 
comynge.”  A committee  was  then  nominated 
to  view  and  consider  of  several  proposed  sites, 
with  the  expense  of  each  ; “ and  to  make  re- 
porte  thereof  to  my  L.  Mayre,  and  his  brethren 
the  Aldermen,  upon  Sondaye  next , at  viij  of  the 
clok,  in  the  Chappell  in  P aide's  Churche  wherein 
they  doc  usually  assemble  before  the  sermon- 
tyme."  On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  it  was 
“ fully  assentyd,  consentyd,  and  agreed,  hy  the 
hole  Courte  here,  that  the  burse  shalle  be 
buyldyd  and  made  bytwene  Lumbard-street 
and  Cornhill.” 

Some  notion  of  the  value  of  the  property 
required,  was  shewn  by  the  Court  authorizing 
“ xxiij  yere’s  purchase  ” to  be  given  for  the 
houses  bought  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury ; and  several  succeeding  extracts 
exhibited  the  manner  in  which  the  “ benevo- 
lence and  aid  of  the  xij  hedd  companyes,”  and 
“ the  Governors  of  the  Merchaunt  Aventurers, 
and  of  the  staple  beyond  the  sea,'’  were  soli- 
cited “ towardes  the  fynisshinge  of  the  Burse.” 
Mr.  Tite  also  read  part  of  a very  curious  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  former  association,  requiring 
their  benevolence  of  400  marks  (266/.  13s.  4d.) 
should  “be  readye  to  be  paied  to  us  within 
these  two  monthes.”  The  mayor’s  precept 
was  also  issued  for  payment  of  the  different 
sums  allotted  to  the  twelve  companies;  all 
which  contributions  amounted  to  1,586/. 9s. 7d. : 
the  expenses  of  the  property  bought  for  the 
site  of  the  Exchange  being  2,208/.  63.  8d.  for 
the  freehold;  1,222/.  14s.  for  the  leasehold; 
and  101/.  16s.  6d.  petty  charges;  making  a 
total  of  3,532/.  17s.  2d.  to  be  provided  by  the 
City.  The  materials  of  the  buildings  taken 
down  sold  for  478/.  3s.  4d. 

Mr.  Tite  then  noticed,  that  on  F eb.  9th,  1565 
(1566),  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  “ did  most 
franckly  and  lovingly  graunte  and  promysse, 
that  within  one  moneth  next  after  the  buildinge 
and  fully  fynisshinge  of  the  Burse  and  Burse- 
pawnes,  and  other  buildings  intended,  he  would 
assure  to  the  Citte  for  the  Citie’s  use,  the 
moytie  of  all  the  said  Burse,  etc.  and  for  the 
sewer  performance  of  the  premysses,  the  said 
Sir  Thomas,  in  the  presence  of  the  parsons 
aforenamed,  did  give  his  hande  to  Sir  William 
Garrard,  and  dranke  a carouse  to  Thomas 
Rowe.”  Notwithstanding  all  this  public  spi- 
rit, however,  nearly  twelvemonths  before  the 
completion  of  the  Burse,  a royal  proclamation 
was  published  against  “ some  very  lewde  and 
evell-disposed  personne  or  persones,”  who  had 
“cult,  mangled,  and  defaced,  the  creasts  cony- 
zans,  and  mantell,  of  the  armes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  sett  upon  the  west  dore  of  the  stares 
ascending  into  the  pawne,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  said  building,  to  the  greate  discoinforte  and 
discourage  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.” 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Royal  Ex- 
change was  at  length  opened  and  named  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  Jan.  23rd,  1571. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  suddenly,  at  his 
house,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  between  six  and 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Nov.  21,  1579, 
on  his  return  from  the  Exchange : and  another 
extract,  cited  by  Mr.  Tite,  dated  1610,  noticed 
his  “being  cut  off  by  untymely  death,  having 
left  a parte  of  his  royall  monument  unper- 
formed ; that  is,  xxx  Pictures  of  Kings  and 
Queenes  of  this  land  ; and  to  that  purpose  left 
30  roomes  (niches)  to  place  them  in.”  The 
iime  document  contained  a proposal,  that  be- 
fore any  citizen  should  be  finally  elected  aider- 
man,  he  should  be  “ enjoyned  to  pay  the  charge 
of  making  and  fynishing  one  of  the  forsaid 
Kings  or  Queenes  theire  pictures,  to  be  erected 
iu  the  places  aforesaid  in  the  Exchange,  not 
exceeding  100  nobles  (66/.  6s.  8d.);  the  pic- 
tures to  l>e  graven  on  wood,  covered  with  lead, 
and  then  gilded  and  paynted  in  oyle-cullors.” 
This  scheme  was  partly  adopted,  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  making  the  erection  of 
one  such  statue  a part  of  the  fine  for  being 
freed  from  the  office  of  Sheriff.  So  long  as 
thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Ex- 
change by  the  great  fire,  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  being  placed  in  considerable 
danger  ; an  order  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
declarin':  that  the  Court  being  “ informed  that 
certaine  feathpr-makers  and  others  th.it  keepe 
shopp  in  the  Upper-Pawne  of  the  Royall  Ex- 
change, Loudon,  doe  commonly  use  and  keepe 


pannes  of  fyer  in  their  said  shopps,  upon  pre- 
tence of  use  thereof  for  their  trades,  which  are 
conceived  to  be  verie  daingerous  for  firing  the 
said  shopps  ; it  is  thought  fitt,  and  soe  ordered 
by  this  Court,  that  from  henceforth  noe  man- 
ner of  fyer,  either  in  panns,  or  any  other  thing 
whatsoever,  shall  be  had  or  used  in  any  of  the 
shopps  aforesaid.’’*  The  destruction  of  the 
first  Royal  Exchange  in  the  Fire  of  London,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  4,  1666,  closed  the  first  division 
of  Mr.  Lite’s  discourse. 

So  early  as  Oct.  23,  a survey  of  the  ruins 
was  presented  ; and  on  Nov.  16,  Mr.  (Dr.  Ro- 
bert) Ilooke,  made  a very  curious  report  on 
them,  which  Mr.  Tite  read  at  length.  In  this 
it  is  stated,  that  “bymakeinga  particular  es- 
timate of  the  several  thinges  to  bee  done  in 
order  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Exchange  anew, 
in  the  same  forme  as  itt  was  of  heretofore 
(abateing  only  the  statues  of  the  Kinges  in  the 
nicches,  and  the  arched  roofe  of  stone  over  the 
walke,  which  I thinke  would  bee  better  if  made 
of  plastered  seeling,  whereby  all  the  cross-irons 
might  bee  spared) ; to  make  the  pillars,  arches, 
architrave,  freez,  and  cornice,  and  the  borders 
of  the  nicches,  and  the  fower  windowes,  of 
Portland-stone,  and  to  pave  the  walkes  with 
squared  Purbeck-stone  ; that  the  whole  charge 
will  amount  to  betweene  £4000  & £5000, 
supposing  all  the  materialls  to  bee  new 
bought ; but  the  paveing  for  the  most  parte 
seemes  good.  The  pedestals  of  all  the  pillars 
are  very  little  damnifyed  by  the  fyre.” 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham,  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change had  been  conducted  by  himself  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  ; but  they  then  passed 
under  the  management  of  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee, as  the  trustees  appointed  under  his  will, 
in  connection  with  certain  members  nominated 
by  the  Corporation.  Thus  originated  the 
Grand,  or  Joint-Committee,  under  whose  di- 
rection was  executed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  after  the  Great  Fire.  Mr. 
Tite  next  proceeded  to  shew  that  the  real 
architect  of  that  edifice  was  Edward  Jerman  ; 
but  as  we  have  already  printed  a very  curious 
paper  on  that  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
it,  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
this  part  of  the  discourse.  Two  large  and 
beautiful  drawings  of  Jerman’s  designs  for 
the  building,  executed  in  Indian  ink  upon 
vellum,  illustrated  this  division  of  the  subject. 
These  drawings  belong  to  R.  W.  Jupp,  Esq., 
of  Carpenters’  Hall,  and  are  considered  to  be 
cotemporary  with  Jerman’s  building. 

Mr.  Tite  noticed  it  was  a remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  immediately  after  the  fire,  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  “ ordered  that  the  Ex- 
change shall  bee  in  the  gardens  or  walkes  of 
Gresham  House ;”  being  the  site  of  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  temporary  Exchange  was 
erected  in  1838 — the  great  court-yard  of  the 
Excise  Office.  Some  curious  particular^  of 
payments,  and  of  the  providing  and  cost  of 
materials  for  the  second  Exchange,  were  here 
introduced,  of  which  we  may  notice  a few. 
Thus,  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  to  receive 
12s.  per  week  ; the  working  of  “ all  mouldings 
whatsoever,”  was  to  be  paid  at  5s.  9d.  per 
foot;  all  the  smaller  pillars,  fluted,  were  to  be 
SI.  each,  and  the  four  greater  12/. ; and  on 
Dec.  9th,  1667,  “ the  Committee,  considering 
that  Mr.  Jerman,  who  was  chosen  surveyor 
for  rebuilding  the  Exchange,  in  April  last, 
hath  not  yet  received  any  gratification  for  his 
paines  about  drawing  drafts,  and  directing  the 


* Mr.  Tite  referred  to  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in 
this  part  of  the  paper,  and  pointed  out  its  objects.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham  left  the  Exchange  during  the  life  of  his  widow 
to  her  use;  and  at  her  death,  he  left  his  mansion  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  now  occupied  by  the  Excise  Office,  for  a col- 
lege, to  be  called  Gresham  College.  This  was  intended  to 
be  a London  University  in  its  objects  and  its  usefulness;  and 
it  so  continued  and  flourished  exceedingly,  the  funds  for  its 
support  being  provided  by  the  rents  of  the  shops  and  pawnes 
of  the  Exchange.  By  the  Great  Fire  this  source  of  income 
was  entirely  cut  off;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  two  Corpora- 
tions of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Mercers’  Company,  in- 
curred a debt  of  nearly  60,000/.  in  rebuilding  the  Exchange. 
They,  notwithstanding,  out  ot  their  own  resources,  conti- 
nued the  College,  until  the  year  1/45,  when  the  debt 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  111,000/.  In  1768,  the  Col- 
lege was  put  an  end  to,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
site  let  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise.  The  Gresham  Pro- 
fessors were  always  continued,  and  gave  their  lectures  in  a 
room  in  the  Exchange,  up  to  the  recent  fire.  Since  the  fire 
ot  1837,  the  Gresham  Committee  have,  from  their  own  funds, 
rebuilt  Gresham  College,  in  Gresham-street,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  of  15,00d/. ; and  the  debt  incurred  by  the  twq. 
Corporations,  in  maintaining  the  Exchange,  aud  rebuilding 
it  twice,  in  maintaining  the  Gresham  Professors,  aud  some 
alms-houses,  founded  also  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  amounts 
now  to  considerably  more  than  200,000/.  And  thus  these 
two  great  Corporations  have  most  nobly  and  disinterestedly 
carried  out  the  objects  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  at  this  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 


building  ; — ordered  that  50/.  shall  be  paid  him 
upon  account,  until  further  consideration  of 
his  meritts.”  Another  payment,  remarkably 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  period, 
was  also  made  at  this  time.  It  was,  by  the 
Committee,  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet, 
“ His  Majestie’s  Surveyor-General  of  his 
Workes,  for  his  trouble  from  time  to  time,  in 
coming  down  to  view  the  Exchainge,  and 
streetes  adjoining;  as  also  in  furthering  theire 
addresses  to  His  Majesty,  and  giving  them  full 
warrants  for  Portland-stone ;”  and  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  ordered  provision  to  be 
made  “ of  six  or  eight  dishes  of  meate  att  the 
Sun  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  next,  to  inter- 
tayne  him  withal  at  his  comeing  downe,  and  to 
present  him  with  thirty  guinney  pieces  of 
gold,  as  a toaken  of  theire  gratitude.” 

On  Oct.  23rd,  in  the  same  year,  King 
Charles  II.  fixed  the  first  pillar  fo»  the  re- 
edifying  of  the  Exchange,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  north  entrance.  “ He  was  entertained,” 
says  the  official  entry  of  the  event,  “ by  the 
City  and  Company,  with  a chine  of  beef,  grand 
dish  of  fowl,  gammons  of  bacon,  dried  tongues, 
anchoves,  caviare,  etc.,  and  plenty  of  several 
sorts  of  wine.  He  gave  20/  in  gold  to  the 
workmen.  The  interteynment  was  in  a shedd 
built  and  adorned  on  purpose,  upon  the  Scotch 
walke.”  On  the  31st,  the  Duke  of  Yorke 
founded  the  corresponding  pier;  and  on  Nov. 
18th,  Prince  Rupert  fixed  the  pillar  on  the  east 
side  of  the  south  entrance ; both  being  simi- 
larly entertained. 

The  King  interested  himself  so  far  in  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  edifice,  as  to 
desire,  that  portions  might  be  built  on  all  sides 
of  the  Exchange  ; and  hence,  Mr.  Tite  took 
occasion  to  notice  the  difficulties  which  arose 
between  the  Committee  and  the  possessors  of 
the  property  required  ; and  in  especial,  with 
Van  Swieten,  or  Sweetings,  as  he  is  usually 
called.  About  seven  hundred  superficial  feet 
were  wanted  of  his  ground  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Exchange,  and  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  more  for  a street  or  passage;  for 
which  he  declared  that  he  expected  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  cheapest  rate  that  any  other 
ground  should  be  bought  at.  When,  however, 
he  appeared  before  the  sub-committee,  he  de- 
manded 1,000/.  for  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet,  which  was  thought  so  unreasonable 
that  they  laid  it  aside. 

The  architect,  Jerman,  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete the  Exchange  ; and,  on  Nov.  28th,  1668, 
the  Committee  directed  Mr.  Cartwright,  the 
mason,  to  proceed  vigorously  with  the  work, 
he  having  declared  himself  master  of  the 
whole  designs  intended  for  the  building.  In 
April,  1669,  Dr.  Wren  (Sir  Christopher)  first 
appears  connected  with  this  Exchange;  he 
then  being  solicited  by  the  Committee  to  ad- 
vise with  them  concerning  the  difficulty  and 
charge  of  erecting  porticos  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  and  to  represent  the  same  to  his 
Majesty.  The  King  subsequently  left  this 
matter  to  their  discretion,  to  act  as  might  be 
the  most  conducive  to  their  own  interest. 

A remarkable  decoration  was  originally  pro- 
posed for  this  building,  which  is  now  known 
only  by  the  series  of  official  extracts  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Tite.  The  celebrated  Sir  Ro- 
bert Viner  appeared  at  a committee,  on  March 
22nd,  1668  (1669),  and  proffered  to  give  his 
Majesty's  statue  on  horseback,  cut  in  ivhite  mar- 
ble, to  stand  upon  the  Royal  Exchange.  They 
expressed  their  high  sense  of  his  noble  proffer, 
but  after  sending  a deputation  “ to  view  the 
bignesse  of  the  said  statue,  and  to  consider 
how  and  where  it  may  bee  placed,”  it  was  de- 
clined, because  it  would  hinder  the  prospect 
through  both  doors;  it  would  take  up  too 
much  of  that  room,  which  is  already  too  little 
to  contain  the  concourse  of  merchants.  Sir 
Robert  Viner  afterwards  gave  this  statue  to  be 
erected  over  the  conduit  at  Stock’s-market. 

The  building  now  approached  completion, 
and  Mr.  Tite  noticed  a variety  of  curious  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith.  Thus  we 
find  that  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber  was  appointed 
to  be  the  carver;  that  the  clock  was  to  be  set 
up  by  Edward  Stanton,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Hook,  having  chimes  with  four  bells, 
playing  six  tunes,  the  payment  for  which  was 
to  be  120/.,  with  a conditional  gratuity  of  10/. ; 
that  William  Wightman  was  to  furnish  a set 
of  sound  and  tuneable  bells,  at  61.  5s.  per  cwt. ; 
that  four  balconies  were  to  be  made  from  the 
inner-pawn  into  the  quadrangle,  at  a charge  of 
not  more  than  300/. ; and  that  the  signs  to  the 
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shops  in  the  pawns  should  not  be  hung;  forth, 
but  set  over  the  frieze  of  each  shop. 

Mr.  Tite  then  entered  on  the  last  division  of 
his  discourse,  that  there  was  a period  of  much 
more  remote  antiquity,  by  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  years,  than  the  time  of  the  oldest  Ex- 
change ; and  that  it  was  of  the  relics  of  that 
period,  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  of  which 
he  was  about  to  speak.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
desirous  of  shewing  his  junior  professional 
hearers  “ how  to  observe,”  when  such  anti- 
quities came  before  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  He  first  gave  an  account  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  discovery,  which  will 
be  found  in  his  own  report  addressed  to  the 
joint  committee,  and  which  we  here  intro- 
duce : — 

“ To  the  Joint  Grand  Committee  for  Gresham 
Affairs. 

*c  Gentlemen,' — In  continuation  of  my  re- 
ports on  the  works  at  the  New  Royal  Ex- 
change, I beg  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

In  proceeding  with  the  excavation  of  the 
merchant’s  area,  I found  the  soil  much  more 
disturbed  than  had  previously  been  the  case  ; 
and  that  in  this  small  square  space  there  were 
no  fewer  than  thirty-two  cesspools,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size.  These  have  all 
been  carefully  cleared  out  down  to  the  solid 
ground,  and  filled  up  with  concrete.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance,  however,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  ground  gene- 
rally,  I have  considered  it  prudent,  to  have  this 
area  excavated  to  the  same  level  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  foundation,  and  to  put  in  the  stra- 
tum of  concrete  of  the  same  uniform  thick- 
ness. In  proceeding  westward  with  the  exca- 
vation a circumstance  of  considerable  interest 
in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  has  been  dis- 
covered ; but  unfortunately  it  has  led  to  some 
delay  and  expense,  and  therefore  I must  beg 
to  explain  the  nature  of  this  interruption. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  result  of  the  trials  suggested  by 
me  last  year  shewed,  that  a firm  bed  of  gravel 
might  uniformly  be  expected  at  a depth  of 
16ft.  Gin.  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground,  all  above  that  level  being  vegetable 
earth,  accumulations  and  debris  of  various 
kinds.  This  was  ascertained  by  the  sinking  of 
six  pits  in  various  parts  of  the  site  of  the  Old 
Exchange.  Except  in  the  cesspools  referred 
to,  this  conclusion  has  been  found  correct  in 
all  excavations  up  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
At  that  time  the  workmen  began  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  the  west  wall  of  the  merchants' 
area  of  the  Old  Exchange,  when  it  was  found 
that  this  wall  was  placed  partly  on  some  re- 
mains of  Roman  building,  evidently  undis- 
turbed, and  these  remains  apparently  rested  on 
the  native  gravel.  The  Roman  work  was  a wall 
and  a sort  of  pedestal,  which  crossed  theground 
obliquely  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
the  pedestal  being  stuccoed  and  moulded,  and 
having  the  mouldings  painted  with  an  orna- 
ment. Where  the  Roman  work  ceased  to  af- 
ford a foundation  for  the  walls  of  the  Ex- 
change, oak  piles  had  been  driven  in  and 
sleepers  laid  on  the  heads  of  those  piles.  The 
substratum,  however,  in  this  latter  case,  was  a 
black  mud  ; and  upon  proceeding  further,  it 
was  found  that  the  Roman  work  itself,  as  well 
as  the  wall,  had  been  founded  on  a very  large  pit 
or  pond,  irregular  in  its  shape,  but  about  50 
ft.  in  length  from  north  to  south,  34  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  and  13  ft.  in  depth  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  concrete,  being  in  fact  sunk  through 
the  gravel  right  down  to  the  clay.  This  pit 
was  filled  with  hardened  mud,  in  which  were 
immense  quantities  of  bones  of  sheep,  much 
broken,  with  a few  of  the  bones  and  horns  of 
stags,  very  numerous  fragments  of  the  red  Ro- 
man pottery,  commonly  called  Samian  ware, 
pieces  of  glass  and  glass  vessels,  broken  lamps, 
and  all  the  usual  rubbish  that  might  accumulate 
in  a pond  left  to  fill  up  in  a course  of  years. 
Amidst  this  mass  about  fifteen  copper  coins 
have  also  been  found;  two  of  them  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  the  remainder  of  the  empe- 
ror Domitian,  besides  several  copper,  iron,  and 
wooden  styles,  used  for  writing  on  waxen  tab- 
lets, together  with  one  or  two  of  the  tablets 
themselves,  one  of  which  is  perfect.  The  most 
uncommon  and  perhaps  most  interesting  re- 
main is  astrigilused  in  the  Roman  baths.  This 
is  of  mixed  metal,  and  in  good  preservation, 
and  is  certainly  very  curious.  All  antiquities 
found  are  reserved,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 


tract, for  the  committee,  whose  property  they 
are. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  this  stateof 
things  ; but  it  appears  to  me  probable,  that  this 
pit  had  been  sunk  during  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  London,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gravel,  required 
perhaps  for  making  a causeway  or  road  across 
the  banks  of  the  adjoining  marshy  stream  of 
the  Wall-Brook.  When  the  excavation  had 
served  this  purpose,  it  remained  for  years  (per- 
haps centuries),  forming  a dirty  pond  to  receive 
the  refuse  and  rubbish  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  this  way  it  must  have  been  gra- 
dually filled  up;  at  the  time  of  building  the 
Roman  wall  the  accumulation  was  firm  enough 
again  to  receive  a bed  of  gravel,  slightly  con- 
creted, laid  on  the  top  of  the  mud,  so  as  to  be 
covered  up  and  become  apparently  solid  ground. 
The  builders  of  the  Old  Exchange,  however, 
found  out  its  deficiency,  and  supported  their 
work  on  piles,  which  had  evidently  yielded. 

This  hole  is  cleared  out  to  the  extent  of 
four-fifths  of  its  area,  and  the  concrete  is  being 
fast  extended  towards  this  spot. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  would  be  obviously 
most  injudicious  to  carry  up  the  foundations, 
on  the  part  already  concreted,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, I have  therefore  directed  the  bricklayers 
to  proceed  with  the  footing-courses  only  of 
that  part  of  the  foundation;  and  when  the  con- 
creting is  completed,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to 
press  forward  the  brickwork  so  as  to  be  quite 
in  time  for  the  second  contract.  — I have  the 
honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, (Signed)  William  Tite. 

17)  St.  Helen’s-place,  3rd  May,  1841.” 

Of  the  antiquities  thus  referred  to,  Mr.  Tite 
noticed  first  the  Samian  ware , of  which  seve- 
ral fine  fragments,  embossed  with  elegant 
figures,  and  some  marked  with  the  names  of 
the  potters,  were  before  him.  He  illustrated 
the  general  employment  and  estimation  of  the 
manufacture  at  different  periods,  from  a va- 
riety of  classical  authors  ; and  noticed  the  in- 
terview between  Homer  and  the  potters  of 
Samos,  referring  to  the  very  rare  black  cups 
which  they  made.  At  this  time,  also,  was 
exhibited  a large  and  fine  fragment  of  an  am- 
phora, brought  from  a depth  of  1 7 feet  below 
the  surface;  and  several  curious  terra-cotta 
lamps. 

Mr.  Tite  then  referred  to  the  several  speci- 
mens of  pine  wood  table-books,  and  styles  of 
different  metals,  which  were  on  the  table,  and 
shewed  the  manner  of  writing  with  them. 
These  he  also  illustrated  from  a variety  of  an- 
cient authors,  shewing  their  use  and  estima- 
tion : as,  how  Quintilian  commends  waxen  ta- 
blets to  the  student,  for  expedition  ; how  Ho- 
mer shews,  from  his  own  example,  that  they 
might  be  employed  for  writing  by  the  blind'; 
how  the  “ vertere  stylum,”  the  “ filing  ” of  a 
composition,  and  the  “ ploughing  of  the  waxen 
field,”  passed  into  proverbial  sayings;  how 
such  tablets  were  employed  for  letters;  and 
he  finished  with  the  curious  description  of  the 
knavery  of  the  mendicant  friar,  with  his 
“ Pair  of  tables,  all  of  ivory, 

And  a pointely  polished  fetisly,” 
from  “ the  Sompnoure’s  Tale  ” of  Chaucer. 

A few  illustrative  remarks  followed,  con- 
cerning the  remains  of  reticulated  sandals, 
soldiers’  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  leather, 
contained  in  another  case,  as  also  of  a Roman 
strigil,  and  several  miscellaneous  antiquities ; 
but  these  were  only  slightly  noticed,  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Tite  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  his  design,  in  this  part 
of  his  lecture,  was  to  induce  his  young  friends 
to  regard  such  ancient  remains  with  an  intelli- 
gent mind  and  eye  ; not  simply  for  the  sake  of 
their  antiquity,  but  because  some  hidden  beauty, 
some  principle  of  early  art,  some  excellent 
moral,  or  some  noble  sentiment,  might  be  eli- 
cited by  the  examination. 


A landslip  on  the  Newcastle  and  Darling- 
ton line,  has  interrupted  all  communication  for 
the  present.  It  occurred  about  a mile-and-a- 
half  to  the  northward  of  Aycliffe.  The  Dur- 
ham Chronicle , says:  “ In  traversing  Mordon 
Carr,  the  line  passes  over  a dead  level,  which, 
whenever  there  is  much  rain,  covers  the  rails, 
lo  remedy  this  defect,  the  line  through  this 
marsh  has  been  raised  ; and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  additional  weight  was  the  cause  of 
this  accident,  which  has  left  a chasm  on  the 
very  line  which  the  railway  traversed.” 


REPORT  FROM  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS  ON  PUBLIC  COMPETITIONS. 

TIie  following  report  of  a committee,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  public  com- 
petitions in  matters  of  art,  especially  as  regards 
the  advertised  proposal  for  a competition  pic- 
ture of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  immersion 
in  the  river  Jordan,  for  a prize  of  1,000/., 
having  been  approved  by  the  council,  was  read 
at  a general  meeting  of  that  society,  on  the 
27th  ul t. , in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of 
ArU,  Adelphi.  Dr.  Leonard  Stewart  in  the 
chair.* 

“ Gentlemen,  — Competitions  in  art  are 
now  so  frequent  and  so  fully  responded  to 
that,  without  sound  principles  in  their  ma- 
nagement, they  must  necessarily  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  artists,  however  advantageous  they 
may  appear  to  the  public  ; for  instance,  in  the 
case  before  us,  if  1,000/.  has  to  be  competed  for, 
and  fifty  artists  enter  the  lists  and  spend  1,800/. 
of  money  and  an  amount  of  time  equal  to 
twenty-nine  years  of  human  life,  as  this  in- 
quiry will  demonstrate,  they  evidently  lose 
1,800/.  and  the  whole  of  that  time,  unless  there 
is  compensation  by  reputation,  by  acquired 
knowledge  which  maybe  turned  to  account,  c. 
in  the  sale  of  the  competition  pictures.  I . 
wholesome  condition  of  public  taste,  good 
sense  in  the  arrangements,  and  strict  justice 
in  the  awards  at  competitions,  would,  in  some 
measure,  afford  this  compensation,  but  the 
usual  modes  adopted  in  these  trials  of  skill 
afford  none  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  attended 
with  manj'  circumstances  that  embitter  the 
feelings,  aggravate  the  sufferings,  and  injure 
the  reputation  of  enthusiastic  competitors. 
Such  a course  must  ultimately  be  injurious  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  artist.  The  system 
has  indeed  much  of  the  excitement  and  im- 
moral tendencies  of  a lottery. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a better  principle,  we 
have  inquired  into  the  results  of  various  com- 
petitions in  different  ages,  and  in  several  coun- 
tries; we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  amount 
of  competency  in  the  judges  and  of  equity  in 
the  modes  of  arrangement,  or  of  good  faith  in 
the  superintending  authorities.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  various  plans  were  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  popular  political 
institutions  of  the  community.  Where  the 
ai  ts  flourished  most,  public  opinion,  in  what- 
ever form  expressed,  was  the  basis  of  public 
patronage.  In  some  cases  the  community, 
considering  the  competing  artists  most  inter- 
ested in  a fair  decision,  actually  left  that 
decision  to  them  ; in  others  the  opinion  of 
the  people  was  paramount;  but  even  then 
suggestions  from  the  artists  were  attended 
to  with  deference  and  respect,  and  not  disre- 
garded or  condemned  as  is  too  often  done 
among  us.  When  Phidias  and  Alcamenes 
competed  for  a statue  to  be  placed  on  a column 
or  other  elevated  situation,  at  first  sight  all 
opinions  were  in  favour  of  Alcamenes,  but 
Phidias  demanded  that  both  figures  should 
be  placed  at  the  intended  elevation,  previous 
to  the  award  being  made.  This  was  done, 
and  such  was  the  consideration  of  perspec- 
tive effect  by  the  one  artist  and  its  neglect  by 
the  other,  that  the  people  no  sooner  saw  them 
at  their  required  elevation,  than  they  changed 
their  opinion,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Phidias. 

In  this  instance  it  is  clear  that  the  judges,  i.  e. 
the  public,  were  not  fully  competent  to  their 
task,  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  such  artists  as 
Alcamenes  would  have  been  equally  unfit  or  even 
worse ; for,  in  all  probability,  relying  on  their 
practice  and  skill,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  raise  the  competing  statues  to 
the  proposed  elevation,  and  in  all  likelihood 
they  would  have  been  more  tenacious  of  a first 
opinion  than  the  people  were. 

In  the  case  of  the  citizens  of  Cos  choosing  a 
statue  of  Venus  from  two  by  Praxitelles,  so  far 
from  delegating  their  judgment  to  artists,  they 
selected,  from  a motive  of  delicacy,  that  which 
the  technical  connoisseurs  denounced  as  infe- 
rior. Posterity  has  decreed  that  in  this, 
good  sense  triumphed  over  conventional  ex- 
cellence. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a mode  of  deciding 
some  competitions  among  artists  in  ancient 
Greece,  in  which  the  competitors  were  each 

* We  shall  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  its  present 
position,  and  that  which  it  may  and  ought  to  take.  It  will  be 
the  fault  of  its  management  alone,  if  it  do  not  become  one 
of  the  mott  useful  and  important  associations  in  England. 

A comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit  must  prevail. 
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allowed  two  votes,  under  the  notion  that  in  the 
ballot,  each  would  give  one  vote  in  favour  of 
his  own  performance,  and  the  other  to  the  best 
of  his  rivals;  as  though  all  the  candidates, 
after  indulging  a selfish  conceit,^  would,  as 
soon  as  that  first  impulse  was  gratified,  become 
perfectly  candid;  as  though  the  act  performed 
by  one  hand,  and  its  motive,  were  unknown 
to  the  other!  Unless  they  were  strictly  ho- 
nourable and  impartial,  it  is  more  likely  that 
they  would  give  both  votes  to  their  own  work, 
or  the  second  vote  to  the  most  unlikely  rival ; 
thus  might  the  Least  talented  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  poll:  we  have  been  informed  of  occur- 
rences which  confirm  this  opinion.  On  one 
occasion,  at  one  of  our  distinguished  institu- 
tions, a candidate  was  elected  to  an  important 
office,  for  which  he  was  so  totally  unfit,  that 
the  self-degraded  electors  had  to  request  their 
own  nominee  to  resign  ; on  another,  an  indivi- 
dual of  considerable  reputation,  after  proposing 
and  making  a warm  eulogy  of  a friend’s  quali- 
fications, was  proved,  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
votes  in  favour  of  himself,  to  have  sacrificed 
that  friend  to  his  own  conceit.  If  candidates 
are  honourable  and  true,  one  vote  is  as  good 
as  two  ; and  so  it  would  be  if  they  were  all  sel- 
fish and  cunning. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a very  im- 
portant competition  took  place  at  Florence, 
between  Bruncleschi,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  and 
four  other  eminent  sculptors  ; for  under  good 
and  honourable  regulations,  the  greatest  were 
not  loath  to  compete.  Subjects,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  bronze,  for  the  ornament  of  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John,  were  confided  to 
their  emulation,  each  being  provided,  at  the 
public  expense,  with  every  convenience  of 
studio,  furnace,  and  other  accommodation,  that 
could  ensure  success,  and  a sum  for  personal  ex- 
penses. Having  done  so  much  for  the  comfort 
of  the  artists  during  the  period  of  their  exer- 
tions, a competent  tribunal  next  received  the 
consideration  of  the  Florentines;  thirty-four 
men  of  taste  and  talent,  some  artists,  and  some 
amateurs,  were  appointed  judges  to  determine 
which  was  entitled  to  especial  admiration,  and 
public  employment.  Their  votes  were  divi- 
ded, and  no  decision  obtained  from  them  ; but 
the  magnanimous  candour  of  Bruneleschi  and 
Donatello,  who  had  each  the  same  number  of 
votes  as  Ghiberti,  at  once  settled  it  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  proved  the  tribunal  incompetent : 
those  generous  rivals  saw  no  room  to  doubt  his 
superiority  in  that  contest;  and  posterity  has 
sanctioned  their  opinion.  The  incompetency 
of  this  tribunal  was,  however,  but  negatively 
bad  ; it  allowed  the  scales  of  justice  to  remain 
in  doubtful  suspension,  but  it  did  not  actually 
reverse  its  tendency,  and  cloud  the  prospects 
and  fame  of  a deserving  candidate.  A simi- 
lar diffidence,  or  modest  ignorance,  was  re- 
markable when  Leonardo  da  Yrinci,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonarotti,  made  their  great  trial 
of  skill  at  the  Council  Chamber;  the  splen- 
dour of  the  one  did  not  eclipse  the  majesty  of 
the  other,  as  the  success  of  one  man’s  talent 
invariably  smothers  the  fame  of  every  other 
in  our  modern  competitions. 

In  France,  during  the  period  of  religious 
animosity,  from  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First 
to  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  public  com- 
petitions were  often  productive  of  fine  works, 
as  the  best  portions  of  the  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  the  beautiful  square  of  the  Louvre 
attest.  In  those  instances,  native  talent,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  worthy  emulation, 
stands  triumphant  amidst  the  performances  of 
foreign  rivalry.  The  same  system  was  resorted 
to  for  the  east  front  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
award  of  superior  merit  was  in  favour  of 
Claude  Perrault,  the  physician  and  mathema- 
tician, but  a corrupt  court,  where  the  spirit 
of  intellectual  freedom  had  not  survived  that 
of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  competition  and  public 
opinion.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  endeavoured 
to  set  aside  the  design  of  Perrault,  and  invited 
Bernini,  the  fashionable  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor  of  the  day,  to  visit  his  court  and  de- 
sign something  worthy  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  that  pompous  monarch.  Princely 
honours  attended  on  the  foreign  artist  in  his 
progress  to  the  French  capital,  but  Coibert 
found  it  advisable  to  lean  towards  the  popular 
opinion:  the  king  relented,  Bernini  retired 
with  the  same  affected  magnificence  that  ac- 
companied his  arrival,  and  the  design  of  Per- 
rault, the  masterpiece  of  that  era,  belore 
which  even  Whitehall  sinks  in  comparison, 


was  completed,  at  once  a monument  to  French 
taste  and  a trophy  to  public  opinion. 

Under  Napoleon,  competition  was  far  from 
pure.  The  jury  of  artists  for  the  Decennal 
prizes  adjudged  the  great  prize  for  a subject 
of  ancient  history  to  Girodet,  for  a scene  of  the 
Deluge.  The  emperor  was  disappointed  : he 
had  expected  that  prize  to  be  given  to  his 
first  painter,  David,  for  the  intercession  of 
the  Sabine  women  between  their  enraged  re- 
latives and  their  Roman  husbands.  The  judges 
could  not  indeed  be  induced  to  convict  them- 
selves of  incompetency  in  that  decision  ; but, 
to  conciliate  the  sovereign,  in  the  next  trial, 
they  conferred  the  prize  for  a modern  subject 
on  David’s  coronation,  and  not  on  the  plague 
of  Jaffa,  by  Gros,  which  they  individually  pre- 
ferred. A sad  example  of  artists,  eminent  for 
talent  and  character,  rendered  dishonest  by  the 
interference  of  a potentate. 

At  the  present  time  in  France,  where  artists 
constitute  an  influential  portion  of  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  (the  aristocracy  of  talent 
and  professions) ; where  authority  and  intrigue 
are  variously  apportioned,  no  one  competition 
is  of  much  importance,  for  the  effect  of  a par- 
tial decision  by  the  court  party,  is  frequently 
neutralised  by  an  equally  unsound  award  in 
favour  of  the  injured  artist,  by  some  munici- 
pality of  opposition  politics,  to  whose  pre- 
judices an  appeal  is  made,  and  who  have  in 
their  gift  a provincial  commission. 

In  our  own  country,  competitions- are  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  frequently  alike  absurd  and 
unjust:  in  that  for  the  Nelson  memorial,  the 
vacillation  of  the  committee  in  setting  aside 
their  first  hasty  award,  and  advertising  a new 
contest  and  exhibition,  with  their  final  confir- 
mation of  that  first  very  doubtful  judgment, 
compromised  the  dignity  of  the  committee  as 
much  as  its  taste,  and  unnecessarily  increased 
by  many  thousands  of  pounds  the  expense 
(besides  trouble)  of  the  artists.  That  com- 
petition was  fatal  to  the  confidence  of  artists 
in  a tribunal  of  amateurs  of  rank  and  fortune, 
but  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  with  a tribu-' 
nal  of  artists  was  still  worse  : the  jury  of  three 
eminent  architects,  refused  any  premium  to 
the  design  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best,  under  the  plea  that  it ‘could  not  be  built 
for  the  sum  stipulated  ; nor  was  that  degree 
reversed  when  contractors  of  reputation  offered 
to  undertake  it  under  securities  ; but  they 
gave  the  premiums  to  other  candidates,  whose 
designs  they  declared  to  be  quite  impractica- 
ble. They  were  next  requested  to  prepare  a 
design  themselves.  It  is  understood,  that  two 
of  those  three  judges,  after  examining  and 
condemning  all  the  designs,  actually  consented 
to  do  so,  but  the  unseemly  proceeding  was 
checked  by  public  opinion.  The  ultimate 
competition  was  between  two  architects  of 
considerable  and  nearly  equal  influence  among 
the  civic  authorities. 

The  recent  competition  exhibitions  at 
Westminster  Hall,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Parliament  Houses,  were  at  first  hailed  as  the 
beginning  of  a better  system,  more  intellectual 
and  pure  ; but  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
results  have  led  only  to  disappointment  among 
the  great  body  of  the  candidates,  and  growing 
indifference  in  the  public.  Some  artists,  after 
being  rewarded  the  first  year,  had  their  works 
treated  as  unworthy  even  to  be  publicly  ex- 
hibited at  the  second,  whilst  others  have  been 
appointed  for  actual  employment  on  one  trial, 
or  even  without  passing  through  the  pre- 
scribed ordeal  at  all.  Several  who  have  ap- 
peared honourably  and  with  general  approba- 
tion at  all  the  exhibitions,  have  been  utterly 
neo-lected  or  discarded  by  the  royal  com- 
mission, although  the  leading  object  of  its 
appointment  was  the  encouragement  of  native 
talent  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  and  the  com- 
missioners had  pronounced  the  works  of  many 
of  those  artists  “ highly  creditable  to  the 
country.” 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  on  competitions, 
tends  to  prove  that  in  respect  of  matters  of 
art,  a competent  tribunal  and  equal  justice  have 
scarcely  ever  been  obtained.  In  questions  of 
taste,  there  is  indeed  so  much  room  for  doubt, 
that  prevarication  and  partiality  are  less 
obvious  and  disgraceful  than  in  simple 
•questions  of  property,  and  yet  the  injury  done 
to  the  sufferers  is  far  greater  where  profes- 
sional reputation  as  well  as  fortune  is  involved. 
Why  should  not  artists,  whose  fame  and 
means  of  existence  arc  at  stake,  have  as  good 
protection  from  a committee  of  taste,  as  per- 


sons in  trade  are  sure  to  find  in  a court  of 
justice?  Why  are  not  committees,  like  judges 
and  juries,  responsible  for  their  proceedings, 
either  to  a higher  tribunal  or  to  public  opinion? 
Why  are  they  not,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to 
examine  and  consider  both  sides  of  the 
question?  Our  juries  are  selected  for  their 
impartiality,  and  every  accident  in  that  respect 
is  rectified,  by  allowing  each  contesting  party 
to  challenge  the  jurors  : no  false  delicacy  to- 
wards jurymen  is  allowed  to  weigh  against 
the  welfare  of  the  parties  before  the  Court 
and  the  strict  rules  of  justice.  To  see  that 
they  attend  to  their  prescribed  duties,  and  that 
the  evidence  is  fairly  placed  before  them,  and 
not  to  interfere  with  the  verdict,  a judge  pre- 
sides who,  after  a long  career  of  study  and 
experience,  is  placed  above  ordinary  rivalry 
and  contention,  in  circumstances  that  render 
character,  especially  for  impartiality  and 
judgment,  to  him,  all-important.  Should  he, 
forgetful  of  his  high  responsibility,  lean  unduly 
to  one  side  and  misdirect  the  jury,  an  appeal 
lies  to  a higher  Court,  where  his  error  or 
misinterpretation  is  sure  to  be  severely  dis- 
cussed, and,  if  a case  is  made  out,  the  trial  is 
set  aside  or  the  verdict  is  reversed,  without 
the  least  complacency  for  his  authority  and 
feelings.  Thus  is  the  property  of  the  hum- 
blest trader  protected  ; thus  the  life  or  liberty 
of  the  poorest  wretch  accused  of  crime,  is  held 
paramount  to  all  considerations  of  rank  and 
station.  In  questions  of  property,  every  possi- 
ble discussion  has  long  been  afforded;  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  cross-examined,  and 
re-examined,  by  contending  advocates.  The 
same  protection  has  of  late  years  been  granted 
to  persons  criminally  indicted. — And  why 
should  this  wholesome  respect  for  mutual 
rights,  be  denied  to  men  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits—authors  or  artists,  who  embark  fame  and 
fortune  on  tbe  tide  of  public  competition? 
Why  should  those  to  whom  they  entrust  all 
that’  is  precious  in  their  estimation,  think 
lightly  of  their  responsibility.  Something 
like  the  system  of  judge  and  jury,  or  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  best  of  our  prerogative  Courts 
ccn  alone  render  competitions  among  artists 
fair,  honourable,  and  efficient,  and  give  to  the 
emanations  of  genius  their  proper  value 
among  us.  . . 

In  the  case  immediately  before  us,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a prize  of  1,000/.  be  given  to  the 
artist  who,  in  a general  competition,  shall  pro- 
duce the  best  painting  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
one  wav,  and  ten  or  twelve  the  other;  the 
subject ’is  defined,  and  in  several  points,  the 
precise  mode  of  treating  it.  With  so  great  a 
temptation,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  will  overlook  the  expense,  trouble,  disap- 
pointment, and  serious  inconveniences  that 
await  all  but  the  one  fortunate  candidate ; it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  fifty  artists  may  risk 
comfort  and  reputation  in  the  attempt.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  gentlemen  who  propose 
this  competition,  besides  the  desire  to  obtain 
as  fine  a picture  as  possible,  are  anxious  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  men  of  talent  and 
character,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  honourable 
emulation.  They  would  evince  generous  deh- 
cacv  towards  the  less  successful  artists  who 
gave  proof  of  high  talent  in  the  contest ; for 
their  object  is  not  to  encourage  speculators  to 
make  a heedless  dash  at  the  1,000/.,  nor  can 
they  wish  for  a gaudy  meretricious  picture,  but 
one  wherein  the  subject  is  fully  considered, 
the  character  of  each  figure  is  faithfully  studied 
and  pathetically  delineated  ;— -where  the  action 
of  all  is  in  due  relation  one  with  the  other,  and 
the  whole  is  combined  into  a rational  and  pic- 
turesque composition.  Such  are  the  essentials 
of  high  art;  they  are  best  attended  to  in  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  materials,  such  as 
involve  a larger  outlay  of  mind  in  proportion 

to  that  of  money.  Thus  may  the  best  results 
be  obtained  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to 
the  candidates,  as  all  virtuous  and  religious 
men  must  wish  to  do.  . , 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  artist  s case  m 
two  ways  :— first,  as  it  will  stand  if  the  adver- 
tised regulations  are  carried  out;  and  next,  as 
it  would  be,  if  our  suggestions  were  adopted, 
supposing  in  either  case  the  number  of  candi- 
dates to  be  fifty. 

Fifty  finished  paintings,  varying  from  twelve 
feet  by  ten  to  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  would  in- 
volve the  artists  in  expenses  (actual  outlay)  from 
30/.  to  40/.  each  ; average,  36/. ; total  in  money, 
1,800/.  , 

In  time  expended,  average  seven  months  ; 
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total,  29  years : which  at* the  low  estimate  of 
150/.  a year  amounts  to  4,350/.,  making  the 
whole  outlay  equivalent  to  6,150/.;  a positive 
loss  in  the  aggregate  of  5,150/.,  beyond  the 
prize  of  1,000/. 

As  pictures  so  large,  all  of  a given  subject, 
peculiarly  treated,  and  blighted  by  the  vulgar 
stigma  of  defeat,  stand  no  chance  for  sale, 
but  really  become  a trouble  and  a nuisance  to 
the  artists,  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate this  loss  is  wholly  unmitigated,  and 
that  ten  such  speculative  competitions  would 
be  equivalent  to  a loss  among  them  of  50,000/. 
or  1,000/.  each,  or  in  other  words,  a total  loss 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  human 
life,  and  8,000/.  of  the  artists’  money. 

By  the  mode  we  would  suggest,  the  loss  on 
the  present  occasion  may  be  reduced  to  about 
300/.  in  money  and  17  years  of  time;  that  is, 
compared  with  the  above,  a saving  of  525/.  in 
money,  and  of  nearly  twelve  years  of  time  and 
exertion,  whilst  four  or  live  paintings  and 
twice  that  number  of  artists  would  be  held  up 
to  distinction,  instead  of  one,  who,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  engrosses  admiration. 

On  a plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  double 
competition  trial,  adopted  by  the  French  in- 
stitute at  the  election  of  students  for  residence 
at  Rome,  we  would  have  two  exhibitions ; 
thus,  supposing  the  number  of  competitors  to 
be  as  above,  fifty.  The  first  exhibition  would 
be  of  50  cartoons,  half  life  size,  and  50  stu- 
dies, of  half  figures,  life  size.  From  these, 
eight  or  ten  should  be  rewarded  with  prelimi- 
nary prizes.  To  each  the  sum  of  40/.  or  50/. 
should  be  paid,  *'.  e.  an  equal  portion  of  400/. 
These  distinguished  candidates  are  then  enti- 
tled and  invited  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  the  ultimate  object.  Thus  the  final  great 
struggle  would  be  between  these  eight  or  ten, 
and  the  second  exhibition  would  consist  of 
their  eight  or  ten  cartoons  and  studies  from 
their  first  exhibition,  and  eight  or  ten  finished 
pictures  full  size. 

Four  or  five  prizes  should  be  awarded  in 
this  competition  according  to  the  number  of.. 

ood  productions,  i.  e.  200/.  among  them. 

’bus  four  or  five  would  receive  40/.  or  50/. 
each,  and  as  many  would  have  80/.  or  100/. 

Of  these  twice  rewarded  four  or  five,  by  the 
final  decision,  one  would  receive  the  great 
prize  of  the  remaining  400/.  in  addition  to  his 
previous  rewards,  amounting  together  to  480/. 
or  500/.  Surely  the  honour  and  advantages  of 
such  a victory,  if  properly  awarded,  would  sa- 
tisfy an  ambitious  enthusiastic  artist.  Could 
any  one,  amidst  the  honours  and  comfort  of 
the  glorious  harvest,  envy  his  less  successful 
rivals  the  small  return  their  gleanings  had 
procured  them  ? 

By  this  arrangement  the  outlay  of  money 
and  time  of  the  competitors  would  be, 

£■  Years, 

For  50  cartoons,  average  13/.,  and 

3 months  each Total  650  and  12£ 

50  studies,  average  8/.  and  14 

days  400  — 2 

8 or  10  (say  9)  paintings,  at 

25/.,  and  5 months’  average..  . . 225  — 2j 

General  Total  .£1,275  — 171- 

Let  us  now  consider  the  best  mode  of  award- 
ing the  prizes,  and  the  way  to  secure  a com- 
petent tribunal,  without  which  no  good  result 
can  be  depended  on.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
comes  from  the  uncertainty'  of  what  is  consi- 
dered excellence  in  art  : some  adjudging  by 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  untutored  to  the 
technical  rules  of  art,  others  guided  almost 
entirely  by  conventional  technicalities.  Again, 
personal  or  professional  prejudices  have  not 
been  sufficiently  controlled  by  principles,  or 
by  responsibility. 

The  following  regulations  appear  to  us  en- 
titled to  consideration  and  adoption;  viz.,  the 
judges  should  consist  of  three , elected  by  the 
parties  interested  in  the  purchase;  and  three 
elected  by  the  artist  competitors;  in  all  six 
persons.  They  should  be  elected  by  ballot 
after  nomination  : at  least,  this  rule  should  be 
strictly  observed  in  respect  to  those  who  re- 
present the  artists. 

Each  of  the  judges  should  separately,  from 
others,  examine  and  criticise  the  performances, 
and  write  his  opinion  of  each,  and  of  every  work 
of  art ; and,  naming  those  which  he  considers 
entitled  to  distinction,  give  his  reasons  for 
that  opinion. 

These  written  opinions  to  be  given  in  pre- 


vious to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  the 
public  ; but  the  result  not  to  be  confirmed  until 
a certain  number  of  days  after  its  closing.  Then 
the  judges  should,  for  the  first  time,  meet  and 
discuss  each  other’s  opinions,  and  the  merits  of 
the  competitors  ; and,  recording  their  matured 
judgments,  decide  by  the  majority  ; the  con- 
trary opinions  being  also  recorded,  in  order 
that  public  opinion  be  not  smothered,  as  it  now 
usually  is,  under  respect  for  a supposed  unani- 
mous decision. 

Gentlemen, — Your  committee  beg  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  this  inquiry,  they  have  consi- 
dered it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  discuss 
both  sides  of  every  question,  and  on  several 
occasions,  its  members  have  abandoned  old 
favourite  views,  when  the  evidence  or  the  argu- 
ment outweighed  a favourite  prejudice  ; they 
are  therefore  the  more  confident  in  their  antici- 
pation of  this  report  meeting  with  favourable 
attention,  and  serious  consideration  at  your 
hands,  and  they  sincerely  hope  it  may  eventually 
lead  to  changes  equally  advantageous  to  artists, 
and  to  the  public;  to  the  establishment  of  re- 
gulations more  consistent  with  the  immutable 
principles  of  equity  and  good  sense,  than  those 
which  have  too  often  rendered  competitions 
illusive  and  hurtful ; and  they  trust  that  appa- 
rent difficulties  in  the  operation  of  a wholesome 
system,  will  not  weigh  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 


PRINCESS  ELIZABETH’S  GARDEN  PORCH 

AT  COMBE  ABBEY,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Combe  Abbey,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earls 
of  Craven,  is  situate  about  four  miles  from 
Coventry.  It  is  erected  on  the  site  of  a reli- 
gious house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded 
by  Richard  de  Camvill,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.  Brayley  tells  us  (in  the  “ Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales  ”)  that  it  was  the  first 
settlement,  of  the  Cisterciun  monks  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  various  benefactors 
arose  whose  pious  gifts  ena!4ed  the  abbots  and 
brethren,  to  maintain  a course  of  secluded  dig- 
nity through  the  long  term  of  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. The  monastery  at  the  period  of  the 
dissolution  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VII I.  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John,  Earl  of  War- 
wick ; and  after  the  attainder  of  that  noble- 
man was  leased  at  the  rent  of  196/.  8s.  Id.  to 
Robert  Kelwuy,  surveyor  of  the  court  wards 
and  liveries,  whose  daughter,  Anne,  conveyed 
the  possession,  by  marriage,  to  John  Harring- 
ton, Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Harrington.  Lucy, 
the  daughter  of  this  lord,  and  wife  to  Edward, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  became  heir  on  the  death  of  a 
brother;  but  the  profuse  expenses  in  which  she 
indulged,  caused  the  estate  to  be  alienated  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Craven.  In  the 
latter  noble  family  it  is  at  present  vested. 

Great  portion  of  the  present  building  was 
raised  by  Lord  Harrington  ; of  the  ancient 
monastic  pile  a portion  of  the  cloisters  only 
remains;  these  form  a fine  corridor,  which 
ranges  along  the  lower  division  of  the  build- 
ing, and  they  are  adorned  with  the  projecting 
antlers  of  stags  of  every  growth  and  size,  black 
jacks,  and  various  emblems  of  baronial  free 
warren.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  is  a 
large  addition,  said  to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
which  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Captain 
William  Winde,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier  ; at  least,  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Ho- 
race Walpole  (see  his  “ Anecdotes,”  vol.  iii. 
p.  169,  Dallaway’s  edition).  This  building, 
which  is  externally  of  heavy  character,  contains 
some  noble  apartments*  The  rest  of  the  edi- 
fice is  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  requiring  very 
little  alteration  to  render  it  a regular  and  mag- 
nificent structure.  Higher  interest  attaches  to 
this  building  than  what  it  derives  from  its  mo- 
nastic remains.  It  was  here  that  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
passed  the  early  days  of  her  life  under  the 
tuition  of  the  accomplished  Lord  Harrington. 
From  this  spot  the  Guy  Faux  conspirators  had 
formed  a scheme  to  remove  her;  a party, 
under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  were  to  assem- 
ble near  the  house,  seize  the  person  of  the 
princess,  and,  by  proclaiming  her  queen,  use 
her  name  in  stilling  and  composing  the  minds 
of  the  people,  leaving  the  after-task  of  con- 
verting her  to  Catholicism  to  the  labour  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  enterprize  was  confided  to  Sir 


Eyerard  Digby,  who  kept  the  appointment 
faithfully,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  prin- 
cess escaped  to  Coventry.  A very  interesting 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  conspirators  is 
given  in  Mr.  Howitt’s  interesting  volume, 
“ Visits  to  remarkable  Places  in  the  account 
of  Combe  Abbey.” 

Few  persons  have  been  more  celebrated  in 
history  than  the  Princess  Elizabeth  for  vir- 
tues, talents,  strength  of  mind,  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  gaiety  of  heart;  these  amiable 
qualities,  joined  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
personal  beauty,  obtained  for  her  the  title  of 
the  “ Queen  of  Hearts.”  It  was  to  Elizabeth 
that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  addressed  the  elegant 
lines,  commencing 

“ You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  weaklie  satisfic  our  eies, 

More  by  your  number  than  your  lighte, 

Like  common  people  of  the  skies, 

Wbatare  you  when  the  moon  doth  rise  ?” 

She  was  married  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
to  Frederick  V.,  the  elector  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  ban- 
quetting  room  at  Whitehall.  Their  arrival 
in  the  palatinate  was  hailed  by  their  subjects 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy ; and  during  the 
few  years  in  which  they  inhabited  the  palace 
at  Heidelberg,  it  was  the  seat  of  unprecedented 
splendour  and  felicity.  “ To  gratify  the  fine 
taste,  which  Elizabeth  had  acquired  for  gar- 
dening and  the  fine  arts,  Frederick,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Heidelberg,  caused  an  extensive 
part  of  the  mountain  adjoining  the  palace  to 
be  levelled,  and  planted  as  a garden  for  her  re- 
creation. In  this,  not  merely  shrubs,  orange 
and  lime  trees,  but  forest  trees  of  large  growth, 
were  introduced.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower 
garden  was  an  elegant  fountain,  ingeniously 
constructed  for  purposes  of  irrigation ; and 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  fell  an  artificial 
sheet  of  water,  resembling  a natural  cascade. 
The  principal  entrance  to  this  inclosure,  which 
is  now  the  botanic  garden  of  the  university, 
has  escaped  the  devastation  generally  com- 
mitted in  this  place,  and  bears  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion, purporting  that  it  was  raised  in  1615,  by 
Frederick  V.,  in  honour  of  his  beloved  wife, 
Elizabeth.’'* 

On  the  election  of  Frederick  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  1618,  be  left  that  enchanting 
abode,  Heidelberg  Castle,  where  he  and  his 
family  had  enjoyed  so  much  power,  respect, 
and  domestic  happiness.  After  the  battle  of 
Prague,  which  deprived  him  at  once  of  his 
regal  dignity  and  hereditary  right,  he  became 
a wanderer  without  a home,  and  terminated  a 
life  of  extraordinary  vicissitude,  by  that  worst 
of  all  maladies,  a broken  heart,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-six. 

The  part  the  princess  bore  in  causing  the 
misfortunes  of  her  husband,  is  so  strongly 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  interesting 
“ Visits  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  that,  at  the  risk 
of  repeating  portions  of  the  story,  I will  ven- 
ture to  quote  from  her.  Thus,  speaking  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  most  striking  events  of  her 
history,  that  of  occasioning  the  celebrated 
thirty  years’  war: — “ Medon  : Do  you  forget 
that  the  cause  of  the  thirty  years’  war  was  a 
woman  ? Alda  : A woman  and  religion — the 
two  best  or  worst  things  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  understood  and  felt,  used  and 
abused.  You  allude  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
who  was  to  Heidelberg  what  Helen  was  to 
Troy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  Heidelberg,  at  least  to  an  English  traveller, 
is  the  elegant  triumphal  arch  raised  by  the 
Palatine  Frederick  V.  in  honour  of  his  bride 
— this  very  Elizabeth  Stuart.  I well  remember 
with  what  self-complacency  and  enthusiam 
our  chief  walked  about  in  a heavy  rain,  ex- 
amining, dwelling  upon  every  trace  of  this 
celebrated  and  unhappy  woman.  She  had 
been  educated  at  his  country  seat;  and  one  of 
the  avenues  of  his  magnificent  park  yet  bears 
her  name.  On  her  fell  a double  portion  of  the 
miseries  of  her  fated  family.  She  had  the 
beauty  and  the  wit,  the  gay  spirits,  the  elegant 
tastes,  the  kindly  disposition  of  her  grand- 
mother, Mary  of  Scotland  ; her  very  virtues  as 
a wife  and  woman,  not  less  than  her  pride  and 
feminine  prejudices,  ruined  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  people.  When  Frederick  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  his 
spirited  wife  exclaimed,  “Let  me  rather  eat 
dry  bread  at  a king's  table  than  feast  at  the 
board  of  an  elector;-’  and  it  seemed  as  if  some 

* From  the  description  to  Wild's  “ Etched  Outlines.” 
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avenging  demon  hovered  in  the  air,  to  take  her 
literally  at  her  word,  for  she  and  her  family 
lived  to  eat  dry  bread,  aye,  and  to  beg  it  be- 
fore they  ate;  but  she  would  be  a queen. — 
Blest  as  she  was  in  love,  in  all  good  gifts  of 
nature  and  fortune,  in  all  means  of  happiness, 
a kingly  crown  was  wanting  to  complete  her 
felicity,  and  it  was  cemented  to  her  brow  with 
the  blood  of  two  millions  of  men.1’ 

The  Queen  after  the  death  of  Frederick, 
remained  at  the  Hague,  living  in  the  utmost 
privacy  ; her  chief  employment  being  the 
education  of  her  children,  eight  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  her  only  relaxation  of  which 
we  hear,  an  extended  correspondence  with 
men  celebrated  for  powers  of  mind,  and  for 
various  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
The  management  of  her  domestic  alTairs,  and 
indeed  of  all  matters  in  which  her  interests  or 
her  comforts  were  concerned,  she  committed 
to  Lord  Craven,  who  had  entered  the  military 


service  of  the  States  of  Holland,  that  he  might 
be  near  to  her.  They  were  privately  married, 
but  political  motives  forbade  the  public  avowal 
of  their  nuptials.  On  the  restoration  of  her 
nephew,  Charles  II.,  she  was  invited  by 
him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
England  ; a proposal  which  she  most  readily 
accepted.  She  arrived  in  London  on  the  I7th 
of  May,  1661,  with  Lord  Craven,  and  took  up 
her  residence  in  his  house  in  Drury-lanc, 
where  she  remained  till  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  8th  of  which  month  she  removed 
to  Leicester  House,  and  died  thereon  the  13th, 
only  five  days  after  she  had  entered  it.  She  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a vault  made 
for  the  interment  of  her  brother  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales.  Her  collection  of  pictures,  be- 
queathed to  Lord  Craven,  were  removed  to 
Combe  Abbev,  where  they  nearly  all  remain, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  building; 
besides  the  pictures  of  her  husband  and  herself, 


there  are  portraits  of  almost  every  individual 
of  her  own  family,  the  Stuarts,  and  of  most  of 
those  gallant  officers,  English  and  German, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  their  endea- 
vours to  maintain  the  elector  on  the  throne  of 
Bohemia. 

In  the  royal  collection  of  plate  at  Windsor 
Castle,  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
Queen;  it  is  thus  described: — “This  dish 
and  ewer,  in  form  cf  the  white  and  red  rose, 
belonged  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England;  married  to 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  and  afterwards 
king  of  Bohemia,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter 
Sophia,  married  to  Ernestts,  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver, the  representative  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover,  Lunenburg,  Wolfen-buttel, 
Zell,  &c.,  &c.,  and  by  whom  she  had  a son 
George,  who  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann, 
in  1714,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.”  On  the  dish,  which  is  of  silver  gilt, 
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of  most  elegant  design,  are  engraved  the  royal 
arms  of  Bohemia. 

William,  the  first  Earl  of  Craven,  died  in 
1697,  at  his  house,  in  Drury-lane,  and  was 
buried  at  Binley,  near  Coventry.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  “ he  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemen  in  Europe,  a useful  subject, 
charitable,  abstemious  as  to  himself,  generous 
to  others,  familiar  in  his  conversation,  and 
universally  beloved.”  During  the  plague,  in 
1665,  he  remained  constantly  in  London,  advi- 
sing on  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  con- 
tagion, and  gave  a piece  of  land  for  the  burial, 
exclusively,  of  those  who  should  die  of  that 
disease,  then  and  thereafter.  When  buildings 
were  erected  on  this  ground,  which  is  the  site 
of  Carnaby  Market,  a field  on  his  estate  at 
Paddington  was  given  in  exchange  for  it,  which 
was  nominally  subject  to  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion ; but  through  our  modern  rage  for  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  gift,  in  1846,  is  about  to 
undergo  further  change. 

Sir  William,  in  the  year  1616,  was  created 
Baron  Craven,  of  Hampstead  Marshall,  in 
Berkshire;  the  manor  of  which  came  into  his 
possession,  by  purchase,  about  the  year  1620. 
In  1662,  for  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  his  exiled  master,  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  losses  which  he  had  sus- 
tained by  confiscation,  he  was  created  an  earl. 
Sir  Balthazier  Gerbier,  architect  and  painter, 
now  began  for  him  astutely  pile  of  building, 
at  Hampstead  Marshall,  but  dying  in  1667,  the 
structure  was  finished  by  Captain  William 
Winde.  A view  of  the  house,  engraved  by 
Kip,  is  given  in  the  “ Theatre  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,”  pi.  45.  It  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  tire  in  1 71 8 ; “a  singular  fate,” 
Lysons  observes,  “ for  the  mansion  of  this 
noble  earl,  who  was  so  celebrated  for  his  acti- 
vity in  assisting  to  extinguish  fires  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  its  suburbs,  that  it  became  a 
common  saying,  that  his  horse,  for  he  always 
attended  on  horseback  at  thg  first  notice,  smelt 
a fire  as  soon  as  it  happened.” 

In  1665,  Lord  Craven,  having  no  issue,  ob- 
tained a new  patent  to  settle  his  barony  of 
Hampstead  Mai  shall  on  Sir  William  Craven, 
of  Combe  Abbey,  great  grandson  and  heir 
male  of  his  uncle  Henry,  cider  brother  to  his 
father,  and,  in  right  of  descent  from  that  Sir 
William,  it  is  now  held  by  the  nobleman  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  titles  have  been  of  late 
years  granted.  The  suite  of  rooms  at  Combe 
Abbey,  which  were  occupied  by  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  to  which  the  beautiful  garden 
porch,  represented  in  the  print  was  attached, 
are  on  the  first  or  principal  floor;  they  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Lord  Harrington;  -com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  hastily 
finished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  daughter.  One  of  the  rooms  con- 
tains a noble  fire-place  of  highly  picturesque 
and  grand  character,*  it  bears  the  royal  arms 
of  Elizabeth.  This  room  was  left  incomplete 
as  the  pattern  intended  for  the  adornment  of 
the  ceiling,  which  is  at  present  quite  plain,  was 
lately  discovered  drawn  upon  its  face.  Annexed 
to  this  chambiT  is  a long  gallery,  from  the 
end  of  which  the  garden  porch  leads  by  a flight 
of  steps  down  to  a small  ornamented  garden. 
The  porch  is  constructed  of  very  friable  stone, 
the  same  apparently  as  that  used  in  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  at  Coventry — some  of  its  en- 
richments can  no  longer  be  made  out.  A 
view  of  the  interior  of  this  porch  was  selected 
by  Mr.  J.  Nash  as  the  title-page  to  his  second 
volume  of  “ Old  English  Mansions.” 

There  is  one  part  of  the  porch  which  must 
be  noticed  ; it  is  the  shield  of  arms  at  the  top  ; 
this  was  probably  altered  or  added  after  the 
year  1697-  The  shield  is  that  of  Craven,  quar- 
terly 1 and  4,  argent ; a fess  between  three 
cross  crosslets,  fitchee,  gules,  2 and  3.  The 
additional  coat  granted  to  William  Craven, 
Baron  of  Hampstead  Marshall,  or;  5 fleurs  de 
lis  in  cross,  sable ; a chief  wavy,  azure;  the 
crest,  on  a chapeau, gules,  turned  up  ermine;  a 
griffin  statant,  wing  elevated  ermine  beaked 
and  membered,  or. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  “ Combe  Abbey  has  altogether 
that  air  and  those  vestiges  of  old  times  which 
must,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  give  it  great  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovers  of  old  English  homes,  and  of 
the  traces  of  past  generations.”  C.  J.  R. 


* A view  of  it  was  published  in  “ The  Architectural 
Remains  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I..” 
McLean. 


TEMPLE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  AT 
MUNICH. 

Tjib  King  of  Bavaria  is  the  first  fo  raise  a 
permanent  edifice  solely  for  the  exhibitions  of 
industrial  art  made  periodically  in  Munich. 
In  Paris,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  other  cities, 
where  similar  exhibitions  take  place,  temporarv 
structures,  or  buildings  appropriated  to  other 
purposes,  have  been  made  use  of : we  can 
hardly  doubt,  however,  that  each  capital  will 
soon  erect  a building  for  the  purpose.  Let  us 
hope  that  London  will  not  be  the  last  in  the 
field. 

Of  the  edifice  in  Munich,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  25th  of  last  August,  the  king's 
birthday,  the  December  number  of  the  Art- 


Union  journal  * gives  the  annexed  engraving 
and  the  following  description  : “ This  structure 
erected  according  to  designs  of  the  architect 
Ziebland,  inspector  of  buildings,  forms  a pen- 
dent to  the  Glyptotheque,  and  presents  towards 
the  Konigsplatz  a portico  of  the  Corinthian, 
order,  approached  by  twenty-one  steps,  and 
flanked  by  two  wings,  decorated  with  pilasters 
supported  on  a base  equal  in  height  to  that  of 
the  steps.  The  fa9ade  of  the  building  is  orna- 

* The  Art-Union  completes,  with  this  number,  its  seventh 
volume  ; unquestionably  the  best  yet  published.  It  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring  the  spirit,  and  liberality,  with 
which  this  journal  is  conducted,  and  the  efforts  made  to  ren- 
der each  number  superior  to  the  last.  Our  advertising 
columns  shew,  that  it  will  open  the  new  year  with  an  “ illus- 
trated tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts.” 
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meDted  with  sculptures,  executed  after  models 
by  Schwanthaler — representing  ‘Bavaria  En- 
throned,’ distributingcrownsto  differentfigures 
‘—exhibiting  on  one  side,  Sculpture,  Metal- 
casting, Coinage,  Medalling  ; and  on  the  other, 
Architecture,  Historical  Painting,  Genre  Paint- 
ing, Encaustic,  and  Painting  or.  Glass.  At 
the  extremities  of  The  pediment  are  two  lions, 
and  the  summit  is  occupied  by  a phsenix 
rising  from  bis  own  ashes.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a parallelogram,  and  contains  a vesti- 
bule, and  seven  apartments  of  different  sizes, 
lighted  from  the  top.  Two  others,  lighted  by 
windows,  are  intended  for  paintings  on  glass  ; 
and  two  corridors  of  communication,  also 
lighted  by  windows,  the  walls  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  receive  drawings  and  other  objects 
of  small  dimensions.  Below  the  ground  floor 
is  a temporary  receptacle,  in  which  will  he  un- 
packed those  articles  conveyed  from  a distance 
for  exhibition  ; here  also  is  the  residence  of 
the  keeper  and  other  officers,  necessarily  inha- 
biting the  building.  The  whole  is  roofed  in 
with  metal,  and  over  the  exhibition-rooms  are 
apartments  for  the  supplementary  attendants 
on  occasions  of  exhibition.  The  rooms,  which 
vary  in  length  from  eight  to  eleven  yards,  pre- 
sent an  aggregate  of  1800  square  yards  ; they 
are  floored  with  a parquet  of  oak,  which  opens 
so  as  to  admit  at  once  large  productions  sent  for 
exhibition,  having  been  previously  adjusted 
below  as  intended  to  be  seen.  The  interior 
decoration  of  these  rooms  is  very  simple. 
Above  a wainscot,  painted  like  the  doors  to  imi- 
tate walnut  wood,  the  walls  are  painted  with 
flat  colour  of  a reddish  brown  or  olive  green 
hue,  and  divided  at  a certain  height  by  a bandeau 
supporting  pillasters,  the  intervals  of  which 
are  framed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  arabesques. 
The  ceilings  are  coffered,  and  ornamented  with 
paintings,  and  so  pierced,  as  to  afford  equal 
light  in  every  partof  the  room.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  this  edifice  was  celebrated  by  an  exhi- 
bition, composed  of  353  works  of  Art,  and 
other  productions,  of  which  181  were  pictures 
in  all  departments  of  painting;  100  statues, 
busts,  and  medals;  the  remainder  consisting 
of  paintings  on  glass,  drawings  in  chalk  and 
watercolour,  lithographs,  architectural  designs, 
and  other  productions  common  to  collections 
of  this  kind.” 

“The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  before  a 
periodical  exhibition  of  industrial  art  will  be 
held  in  this  metropolis,  in  a building  set  apart 
solely  for  that  purpose — we  say  solely,  because, 
in  a manufacturing  country  of  relations  and 
resources  so  extensive,  such  an  exhibition 
should  be  limited  to  fabrics,  manufactures,  and 
art  as  applied  to  these  without  any  admixture 
of  fine  art.  These  things  originate  in  the 
capitals  of  the  continent;  but  it  is  probable 
that  London  will  be  behind  the  provinces  in 
this  respect;  Manchester  has  already  voted 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  establishment  of 
a museum,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  same 
place  will  shortly  have  a periodical  industrial 
exhibition,  equal  in  substantial  interest  to  any 
other  in  Europe.” 


ARTIST1CAL  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC 
ROOMS. 

The  large  room  of  the  Cate  de  l’Europe,  in 
the  Haymarket,  has  been  enriched  lately  by  its 
spirited  proprietor,  Mr.  Hemming,  with  a series 
of  fine  full-length  portraits  obtained  from  a 
palace  in  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  which  fill  the 
spaces  formed  by  the  pilasters  that  support  an 
entablature  running  round  the  room,  and,  to- 
gether with  some  good  casts  of  ancient  and 
modern  statuary,  give  an  effect  of  substantial 
and  tasteful  elegance  not  found  in  many  other 
coffee-rooms.  Anxious  to  see  works  of  fine 
art  become  a necessary  part  of  our  houses,  we 
mention  the  room  in  question  as  a good  sign 
and  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
portraits  include  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  Charles 
Alexander  of  Lorraine,  James  Edward  Stuart, 
Maria  Leckinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  and  Louis  XV.  The  majority  of 
them  are  ascribed  to  Riego,  and  two,  at  least, 
are  very  superior  works. 


Harwich  Breakwater.  — The  new 
•breakwater  at  Harwich  is  expected  to  be  com- 
menced in  a very  short  time.  A contract  for 
50,000  tons  of  Kentish  ragstone  has  been 
already  made. 


ON  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  PIERS. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s 
Course  of  Mathematics,  page  201,  third  edi- 
tion, the  following  proposition  is  given  as  an 
example  of  the  use  of  the  centre  of  gravity  : — 
To  determine  the  thiclcncss  of  a pier  necessary 
to  support  a given  arch. 

Now  this  is  a problem  of  very  great  utility 
in  architecture  and  the  constructive  arts,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  practical  importance  it  is 
well  adapted  for  the  pages  of  The  Builder, 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  given  in  the  volume  referred  to, 
is  not  complete,  since  it  does  not  shew  in  what 
manner  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  balancing  materials  is  found,  and  this  is 
the  very  point  that  constitutes  the  difficulty 
by  which  the  practical  man  is  brought  to  a 
stand.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  has  previously  been  partially 
discussed,  but  no  rule  is  given  for  determining 
its  position  in  the  case  to  which  the  problem 
refers,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  to 
put  the  practical  man  in  possession  of  a rule, 
by  which  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
can  readily  be  determined  in  this  and  all  si- 
milar cases.  Let  ACB,  fig.  1,  be  a semicir- 
cular arch,  of  which  AB  is  the  span,  DC  the 
versed  sine  or  rise,  CE  the  thickness  of  the 
crown,  and  abfe , cdhg,  the  piers  by  which  it 
is  supported. 

Here  then  it  is  obvious,  that 
since  the  arch  is  symmetrically 
arranged  about  its  axis  DE,  and 
sustained  in  equilibrio  by  the 
two  equal  piers  abfe  and  cdhg , 
it  follows  that  each  pier  must 
sustain  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  materials  which  constitute 
the  arch,  so  that  I he  mixed  figure 
ACE5  is  a just  representative  of 
the  weight,  whose  action  the  pier 
has  to  resist.  Let  G be  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  figure  ACE b,  and  from 
G let  fall  the  perpendiculars  Gi 
and  G/r  upon  the  vertical  line  b f, 
and  the  horizontal  line  AB,  and 
draw  the  diagonal  GA.  Now, 


in  which  equation  cf  is  the  required  quantity 
all  the  others  being  either  given,  or  assignable 
by  calculation  from  those  that  are  known. 
Reducing  the  above  equation  in  reference  to 
ef,  it  becomes 


i/G* 


.(A) 


If  we  examine  the  composition  of  this 
equation,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  of  the 
five  quantities  which  it  involves,  only  two  of 
them  are  known  a priori  from  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  and  these  are,  the  leverage 
Af  and  height  of  the  pier  If;  the  other  three 
quantities  of  which  it  consists  having  each  to 
be  determined  by  an  independent  process.  Now 
the  method  of  doing  this  is  what  the  proposed 
problem  does  not  shew  ; and  although  it  may 
not  offer  any  difficulty  to  the  mathematician, 
yet  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards  the 
generality  of  practical  men,  the  principles  on 
which  the  omitted  parts  of  the  solution  de- 
pend being  to  them  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
entirely  unknown. 

If  the  rectangular  plane  AJED,  which  cir- 
cumscribes the  semi-arch,  be  supposed  to  re- 
volve about  one  of  its  sides  AD,  which  remains 
fixed,  carrying  the  quadrant  ADC  along  with 
it,  the  rectangular  plane  will,  during  its  revolu- 
tion, generate  a cylinder  whose  radius  is  DE 
and  altitude  AD,  while  the  quadrantal  plane 
describes  a hemisphere,  of  which  the  radius  is 
AD  or  DC.  Now,  since  the  difference  between 
the  rectangle  A&ED  and  quadrant  ADC  is 

Fia.  1 


centre  of  gravity  of  the  in- 
cumbent weight,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
place  of  that  weight ; because,  by  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated 
in  the  point  G,  it  would  produce  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  the  pier  as  it  does  when  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Consequently, 
if  Gk  denote  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  ma- 
terials, or  the  tendency  to  descend  in  the  di- 
rection of  gravity;  then  will  GA  and  kA  de- 
note the  corresponding  effects  on  the  pier  in 
the  directions  GA  and  hA  to  turn  it  about  the 
point  e,  for  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  the 
weight  of  the  semi-arch  ACE5,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gravity  GA,  the  horizontal  push  in  the 
direction  IcA,  and  the  oblique  thrust  in  the 
direction  GA,  are  to  each  other  as  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  AG k \ that  is,  as  the 
straight  lines  Qk,  A- A,  and  GA. 

Taking  the  force  kA,  which  acts  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  horizon,  and  considering  it  to  be 
exerted  on  the  lever  A f its  effort  to  turn  the 
pier  about  the  point  e will  be  expressed  by 
kA  x Af.  Let  zv  denote  the  whole  weight 
of  the  semi-arch  ACE6,  and  its  effect  in  the 
direction  k A will  be 

G*  : fcA  ::  w : ^ 

The  momentum  of  the  semi-arch,  or  its 
effort  to  turn  the  pier  about  the  point  e,  is, 

therefore,  expressed  by  the  term  w — ’ and 

this  must  be  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the 
pier,  in  order  that  the  arch  may  be  just  sus- 
tained. Now  the  weight  of  the  pier  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  its  height  and 
thickness,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  prismoidal, 
and  because  tue  centre  of  gravity  is  coincident 
with  the  centre  of  magnitude;  the  leverage 
with  which  it  resists  the  thrust  of  the  arch  is 
equal  in  length  to  one-half  its  thickness  ; hence 
the  momentum  of  the  pier  is  expressed  by  the 
terra  \ bfef 2;  consequently,  by  equating  these 
two  expressions,  we  get 


equal  to  the  area  of  the  figure  ACEJ,  it  follows, 
that  the  difference  between  the  cylinder  and 
hemisphere  just  alluded  to,  is  equal  to  the  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  ACE5  about 
the  semi-span  AD  ; but  by  a well-known  pro- 
perty in  the  doctrine  of  mechanics,  the  solidity 
of  any  body  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
plane  any  how  situated , is  equal  to  that  of  a 
prism  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  revolving 
plane,  and  altitude  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Consequently,  by  having  the  solidity  of  the 
generating  body  and  the  area  of  the  generating 
plane,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  plane 
can  easily  be  found,  and  from  that  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  itself  becomes  assign- 
able. 

By  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  solidity  of  a 
cylinder,  of  which  the  radius  of  the  base  is 
DE,  and  altitude  AD,  is  expressed  by  the  term, 
3T416X  ADx  DE8,  and  that  of  a hemisphere, 
whose  radius  is  AD  or  DC,  is  expressed  by 
2-0944  AD3;  consequently,  by  subtraction,  the 
solidity  of  the  figure  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  ACE5,  is  equal  to  3-1416  x AD  X DE2 
—2-0944  AD3=2-0944  AD  (1-5  DE2— AD2). 

But  the  area  of  the  figure  by  whose  revolution 
this  solid  is  generated,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  area  of  the  rectangular  plane 
AiED,  and  that  of  the  quadrantal  plane  ADC, 
the  former  of  which  is  ADxDE,  and  the  lat- 
ter -7854  AD2;  hence  it  is  ADxDE  — -7854 
AD2=AD  (DE— -7854  AD);  therefore,  by 
division,  we  get 

2-0944  AD  (1-5  DE2 — AD2) 2 0944  (1-5  DF,2— AD2) 

AD  (DE— -7854  AD)  (DE— '7854  AD) 

This  is  the  expression  for  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  figure  ACD5,  and  if  this  be  again  divided 
by  6-2832,  we  get 

4G=ii:5PE2-AD’>  (B) 

3(DE— -7854  AD)  v J 

This  equation  expresses  the  value  of  the 
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co-ordinate  IcG,  or  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-arch  from  its  base, 
and  hy  a similar  process,  the  other  co-ordi- 
nate HG,  or  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
axis  can  be  found,  for  let  us  suppose  that  the 
rectangular  plane  DA5E,  revolves  about  the 
side  DE,  which  remains  fixed,  it  will  by  such 
a revolution  generate  a cylinder  of  which  the 
diameter  is  AB  and  altitude  DE,  while  the 
quadrantal  plane  ACD  generates  a hemisphere 
of  the  same  diameter,  the  difference  between 
thees  being  equal  to  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  semi-arch  ACE5. 

Now,  by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  soli- 
dity of  the  cylinder  is  3T416x  AD2x  HE  ; and 
that  of  the  hemisphere  is2-0944  A D3;  therefore 
by  subtraction,  we  have  3T416x  AD2x  DE — 
2-0944 A D3=2-0944  AD2  (1-5DE— AD);  but 
the  area  of  the  figure  by  which  this  solid  is 
generated,  is,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  AD  (DE — *7854AD) ; 
therefore,  by  division,  we  get 
2-0944  AD2  (1-5  DE— -AD)  2 0944  AD  (1-5  DE— AD) 

AD  (DE— -7854  AD)  “ (DE— -7854  AD) 

This  expression  represents  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  semi-arch  when  revolving  about  the  axis 
DE  ; and  if  this  be  divided  by  the  constant 
number  6-2832,  we  get 

AD  (1-5  DE— AD)  _ 


3DE— -7854  AD)  ’ 

and  consequently,  Jby  subtraction,  «'G  or  kA> 
the  horizontal  co-ordinate,  becomes 

AD  (1-5  DE— AD 


&A  = AD — HG=AD- 


3 (DE— -7854  AD 


which  being  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
j-Q  = JcX—  AD  (1-5DE— 1-35G2  AD) 


3 (DE— -7854  AD) 


(C) 


Let  now  the  value  of  kG,  as  given  in  equa- 
tion (B),  and  that  of  kA,  as  given  in  equation 
(C),  be  respectively  substituted  instead  of  them 
in  equation  (A),  and  we  get 


ef_  / 2 u; Ay- AD  (1*5  DE— 1*3562  AD) 

J V i/(l-5DEa— AD») 

Now,  the  quantity  2 iv  in  this  equation,  is 
-equivalent  to  twice  the  area  of  the  semi-arch 
ACD5  = 2 AD  (DE  — *7854  AD)  ; hence, 
finally  we  obtain  for  the  thickness  of  the  pier, 

. / 2A/-AD2  (DE— -7854  AD)  (1-5  DE— 1-3502  AD) 

ef=  J ' 

V (D). 

If  this  equation  be  compared  with  that  which 
is  given  in  the  volume  where  the  problem  is 
proposed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  superior, 
in  so  far  as  it  involves  nothing  but  given  quan- 
tities ; it  is,  however,  of  too  complex  a form 
to  admit  of  being  intelligibly  expressed  in 
words  ; but  if  the  reader  pays  due  attention  to 
the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the  following 
question  is  resolved,  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  applying  the  same  principles  to  any  other 
similar  case. 

Example  1. — Suppose  the  arch  ACB  to  be 
a semi-circle,  of  which  the  span  or  diameter 
AB  is  ninety  feet,  the  thickness  CE  at  the 
crown  six  feet,  and  A f the  distance  from  the 
foundation  to  the  impost  at  A eighteen  feet, 
what  must  be  the  thickness  of  the  pier  to  sus- 
tain the  thrust  af  the  arch,  the  summit  of  the 
piers,  and  the  roadway  being  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane?  The  several  data  as  here 
given,  when  referred  to  the  parts  of  the  figure 
as  combined  in  equation  (D),  may  be  parti- 
cularized as  follows,  viz.  : — 

A/=18  ft.;  AD=45  ft.;  DE=45x6= 

51  ft. ; and  5/=51  + 18=69  ft. 

From  the  data  as  thus  assimilated  we  have 
the  following  process  : — 

DE — *7854  AD=51 — "78.54  x 45=51  — 
35-343=15-657 

1-5  DE— 1-3562  A D=76-5— 1-3562+45= 
76-5-61-029=15-471, 

2 A/x  A D2=2  x 1 8 x 45  x 45=36  x 
2025  = 72900 ; 

Let  these  three  results  be  multiplied  together, 
and  we  shall  have  the  numerator  of  the  frac- 
tion thus — 

1 5-657  X 1 5-47 1 x 72900=24222-9447  x 729= 
17652526  6863=the  numerator, 
and  bf{  1 -5 D E2— AD2)=69 x (1  -5 x 5 1 +5 1— 
45  x 45)=129478-5=the  denominator ; 
then  by  dividing  and  extracting  the  square 
root,  it  is 

, / 17658526-6863  , , r_0  , , 4.  . . 

<"/=  V — J294J8-5  =11'678  ft., the  thick- 

uess  of  the  pier  sought.  T. 


THE  STUDY  OF  DESIGN. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the 
Manchester  School  of  Design  is  said  to  have 
been  eminently  successful;  and  other  similar 
institutions  have  applied  to  the  council  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  introducing  elsewhere 
the  same  system.  With  the  view  of  enabling 
the  council  to  impart  the  information  sought, 
and  to  put  them  fully  in  possession  of  his  views 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  head- 
master, addressed  a letter  to  the  council,  which 
they  have  published.  The  following  extracts 
will  shew  our  readers  the  course  which  is 
pursued  there,  and  may  be  valuable  to  those 
who  desire  to  teach  themselves  : — 

“ By  the  rules  of  the  school,  every  student 
enters  the  elementary  class  ; as  those  who  have 
previously  been  taught  drawing  seldom  possess 
a knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of  linear 
construction.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  is 
to  give  them  this  knowledge,  and  they  com- 
mence by  the  study  of  right  or  straight  lines — 
horizontal,  perpendicular, and  diagonal — drawn 
in  parallels  and  divided  into  relative  propor- 
tions, as  2,  3,  4,  6,  equal  parts.  These  are 
carefully  drawn  without  the  aid  of  any  mathe- 
matical instrument,  by  that  most  useful  of 
drawing  implements,  the  black  lead  pencil, — 
the  natural  action  of  the  hand  being  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  a severe  method  of  handling 
constantly  insisted  upon  throughout  the  full 
course.  Clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision 
being  the  end  sought,  as  without  these,  intelli- 
gence in  drawing  is  impossible.  The  scratched 
and  slovenly  effects  so  commonly  resorted  to 
in  the  ordinary  modes  of  tuition,  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

Having  attained  the  power  to  draw  a straight 
line  with  precision,  and  to  judge  of  its  only 
dimension — length  ; and  of  distance  and  pro- 
portion, by  dividing  that  length  ; the  student 
proceeds  to  the  construction  of  simple  angles, 
and  from  these  to  polygonal  figures,  as  the 
basis  of  the  curve  ; then  to  the  circle,  simple 
and  intersected,  which  in  most  cases  he  draws 
with  almost  mathematical  accuracy  after  com- 
paratively few  lessons.  The  spiral,  the  ellipsis, 
the  true  oval  or  egg  form,  and  other  variations 
of  the  curve,  follow  ; the  relation  between  the 
angle  and  the  curve  being  carefully  kept  before 
him.  This  may  be  said  to  finish  his  free-hand 
geometric  course. 

From  this  he  proceeds  to  the  simplest  com- 
positions, first  as  based  on  radiation  and  un- 
dulation, then  on  balance  and  repetition,  as 
arising  out  of  those  principles  ; the  fact  being 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that,  in  attain- 
ing the  knowledge  of  drawing  the  right  line 
and  the  curve,  he  possesses  the  elements  of  all 
form,  and  has  only  to  study  their  judicious 
combination.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
course  of  outline  is  strictly  progressive.  By 
this  means  a knowledge  of  composition,  even 
in  the  most  complex  examples,  is  gradually 
imparted  to  the  student;  and  he  is  habituated 
to  analyse  form,  as  well  as  imitate  its  more 
apparent  effects.” 

“This  brings  us  to  the  class  for  shading, 
which  has  been  divided  into  two  sections. 
Those  students  to  whom  a knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  is  essential  in  their  future  prac- 
tice, as  decorative  painters,  carvers,  general 
engravers,  &c.,  form  the  first  section,  and  are 
taught  to  shade  in  chalk,  by  diagrams  of  flat 
tints,  and  afterwards  by  exercising  them  from 
the  lithograph  on  white,  and  afterwards  on 
tinted  paper  ; and  as  a preparation  for  drawing 
from  the  large  examples  of  the  ornamental 
cast,  each  student  executes  a drawing  enlarged 
from  the  copy,  as  an  evidence  of  his  power  to 
judge  of  proportion,  as  well  as  size  and  form. 
Regarding  this  as  the  best  method  of  teaching 
crayon  drawing,  I trust  it  will  be  understood 
that  no  student  is  suffered  to  continue  drawing 
from  the  flat  after  he  has  attained  a proper 
method  of  using  his  materials,  which  the  ex- 
ercise from  well-selected  examples  of  the  litho- 
graph is  best  calculated  to  give  him.  By  this 
means  he  forms  a mode  of  treatment  of  his 
own,  and  never  falls  into  manner,  which  is  the 
usual  bane  of  schools  and  academies.  Hither- 
to mannerism  has  been  avoided,  through  this 
plan  of  not  keeping  the  student  so  loDg  at  the 
lithograph  as  to  make  him  a mere  copyist,  or 
on  the  other  hand  taking  him  to  the  cast  with- 
out a knowledge  of  the  method  of  imitating 
shadow,  which  necessarily  involves  so  much 
teaching  and  illustration  by  the  instructor,  as 
to  cause  the  pupil  insensibly  to  fall  into  the 


master’s  mode  of  treatment,  instead  of  working 
out  one  for  himself. 

A few  words  may  here  be  said  as  to  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  use  of  chalk  in  pro- 
ducing shadowed  effects.  The  stump,  an  in- 
strument of  the  greatest  value  to  the  accom- 
plished draughtsman,  is  as  decidedly  useless 
and  injurious  to  the  youthful  student,  whose 
purpose  is  to  learn  to  express  relief  by  the 
imitation  of  shadow ; for  it  induces  him  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  two  effects  of 
form  to  imitate, — that  of  outline,  as  on  a plane, 
and  that  of  relief,  as  expressed  by  projection ; 
and  that  the  latter,  or  perspective  of  his  subject, 
will  be  best  expressed  by  well  studied  lines 
agreeing  with  the  contour.  Experience  has 
proved,  therefore,  that  the  crayon  alone  is  the 
best  instrument  for  education,  since  few  or 
none  who  study  with  the  stump  ever  shade  well 
with  the  crayon  point,  whilst  those  who  are 
well  practised  in  the  latter  method  possess  the 
power  of  working  with  the  former  at  any  time, 
without  those  slovenly  and  dirty  effects  which 
in  most  cases  result  from  its  early  use.  As  a 
means  of  education,  then,  the  use  of  the  stump 
is  very  objectionable. 

The  second  section  of  the  class  for  shading 
is  composed  of  those  students  who  are  already, 
or  may  intend  to  become,  designers  for  calico 
prints,  silks,  and  other  woven  materials.  These 
are  taught  shading  by  means  of  Indian  ink,  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  flat,  and  afterwards 
from  the  cast;  this  method  being  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  their  future  pursuits,  as  giving 
them  an  early  and  valuable  power  over  their 
instrument,  the  brush.  I have,  however,  always 
desired  to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  to  these  students,  and  regarded  it  as 
unfortunate  that  an  opinion  should  prevail  that 
it  is  useless  to  them.  That  it  is  an  obvious  ab- 
surdity to  use  the  figure,  or  animals  generally, 
on  the  materials  for  which  these  students  are 
called  upon  to  design,  and  that  such  use  ought 
to  be  discouraged  by  every  man  of  taste,  is 
quite  true:  but  I hold  it  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  important  class,  that  the  figure 
should  be  taught  them  after  preliminary  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  crayon,  and  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  their 
study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  design  ; 
thus  making,  as  far  as  possible,  each  course  of 
study  subservient  to  their  general  knowledge 
of  art,  as  applicable  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  studying. 

It  may  be  asked, — Why  teach  the  figure  to 
the  designer  for  textile  fabrics,  when  you  de- 
precate its  use  in  his  designs  ? My  answer  is,— 
Because  it  would  expand  his  ideas  of  form,  and 
give  him  a power  of  hand  which  the  study  of 
one  class  of  forms,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  never 
do.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  supposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  student  draws  tLe  figure 
well,  he  can  draw  any  thing,  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  design  it  too..  But,  allowing 
that  the  power  to  draw  the  figure  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  qualify  the  student  to  draw  any 
object  placed  before  him,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  true  ornamentist  is  not  a mere 
copyist,  but  a reproducer  of  nature  in  a new 
form,  and  that  he  takes  it  rather  as  a basis  for 
his  invention,  than  as  an  object  for  his  imita- 
tion. Hence  the  necessity  for  a very  varied 
course  of  study,  and  constant  recollection  that 
the  power  merely  to  draw  one  object  correct!}', 
however  excellent  in  itself  that  object  may  be, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  power  to  re- 
present every  other  object  equally  well ; but  I 
have  ever  advocated  the  study  of  the  figure  by 
every  class  of  ornamentists,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I believe  the  study  of  ornament  is 
valuable  to  the  historic  artist,  as  a means  of 
cultivating  his  taste,  and  increasing  his  know- 
ledge of  form  and  his  powers  of  invention. 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  I regard  the  proper 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  figure — as  the  highest 
type  of  natural  form,  of  the  greatest  possible 
value;  but  not  as  an  elementary  study,  inas- 
much as  the  necessity  exists  of  first  giving  the 
student  the  power  to  apprehend  and  delineate 
form  from  less  complex  objects  ; those,  in 
short,  which  he  can  most  readily  understand. 
For,  as  before  stated,  to  imitate  forms  correctly 
and  with  intelligence, requires  something  more 
than  the  mere  mechanical  -process  of  combin- 
ing lines  ; in  truth,  the  student  must  be  taught 
to  analyse  the  form  before  him,  and  this  power 
should  be  given  him  at  the  outset.” 

“ The  student  being  thoroughly  educated  to 
draw  any  object  placed  before  him  in  outline, 
and  to  represent  its  light  and  shadow  by  means 
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of  chalk  or  Indian  ink,  he  then  enters  the  class 
for  painting.  This  course  is  intended  to  em- 
brace tempera,  oils,  fresco,  encaustic,  wax,  and 
other  modes  of  decoration,  commencing  with 
the  first  named,  tempera , or  distemper  painting. 
In  this  material  the  student  paints  from  the 
cast  in  mere  light  and  shadow,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  gain  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  body 
pigments  by  the  easiest  mode,  and  his  eye  is  thus 
habituated  to  tint  and  tone  as  influenced  by 
light  and  shadow,  without  having  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulty  of  representing  positive 
colour  at  the  outset.  After  this  preliminary 
study,  he  paints  at  once  from  nature,  flowers, 
fruits,  shells,  still-life  in  groupings,  and  should 
eventually  complete  his  full  course  by  painting 
the  figure  from  the  living  model. 

'lhe  best  method  of  studying  the  human 
figure  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  student 
having  attained  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  his 
crayon,  sets  out  with  the  bones  as  a foundation  ; 
not,  however,  to  draw  the  full  skeleton,  but 
portions  of  it.  Thus  he  studies  the  skull,  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  as  the  clavicle,  the  sternum,  the 
shoulder  joint,  and  the  upper  ribs  and  scapula, 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
— the  bones  in  fact,  which  are  found  under 
the  bust.  His  next  study  is  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  same  parts,  by  which 
he  at  once  sees  the  connection  between  the 
osseous  and  muscular  formation.  After  this 
the  full-finished  bust  becomes  his  model. 
The  result  is  inevitable,  for  if  he  studies 
at  all,  he  must  understand  it;  and  thus  he 
goes  on  throughout  the  figure, — trunk,  arms, 
legs,  hand*,  and  feet, — until  he  studies  the 
complete  figure  from  the  antique  statue.  But 
during  this  course  he  is  compelled  to  attend  to 
other  departments  ; thus  he  paints  in  the  Morn- 
ng  School,  and  divides  his  time  in  the  Evening 
between  the  figure  and  ornamental  design.” 

“ We  now  come  to  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  this  question,  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
Design,  as  di-tinguished  from  mere  Drawing. 

For  t he  purposes  of  education,  Design  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts, — that  which  is  based 
upon  a knowledge  of  the  construction  of  con- 
ventional ornament,  as  practised  in  the  various 
epochs  of  Art — and  that  which  is  founded  on 
Nature,  through  an  investigation  of  its  most 
obvious  principles,  and  the  best  means  of  adap- 
ting these,  conventionally,  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Artist.  The  latter  is  obviously  the  only 
true  source  of  originalitv,  although  the  former 
may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  our  conven- 
tional use  of  Nature;  and  any  plan  for  teach- 
ing the  principles,  or,  in  other  words,  leading 
the  student  to  think  for  himself,  should  be 
based  on  careful  deductions  from  these  two 
sources,  and  in  this  class  every  student  ought 
to  complete  his  course  of  study.  It  may  also 
be  made  available  for  the  advancement  of 
early  beginners,  by  giving  them  occasional 
demonstrations  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
elementary  course  is  based. 

The  full  course  for  Design  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  in  order  to  faciliate  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes  of  students,  for  whose 
instruction  it  is  more  particularly  established. 

The  first  section  comprises  an  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  natural  form,  according  to  ray 
own  views  and  the  ideas  of  the  best  authors  I 
have  been  able  to  render  available  on  this  sub- 
ject; applying  these  to  the  composition  of 
ornament,  and  the  illustration  of  the  various 
leading  principles  in  every  style  of  Art.  During 
this  section  each  student  is  required  to  produce 
a design  for  some  positive  purpose,  based  upon 
the  particular  principle  or  principles  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  lesson  or  lecture,  the 
illustrations  being  drawn  in  the  presence  of 
ihe  pupils  on  a demonstration  board.  One 
week  is  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
scribed design,  when  each  drawing  is  produced, 
enlarged  on  the  board,  and  criticised  in  a 
kindly  spirit  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  class. 
The  results,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  have  been, 
so  far,  highly  satisfactory. 

The  second  section  will  comprise  the  consi- 
deration of  the  generic  styles  of  art,  as  Hindoo, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  &c.,  tracing,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, one  style  out  of  another,  and  comparing 
them  with  their  original  types  in  nature,  in- 
vestigating and  adapting  them  to  the  purposes 
of  the  artist,  giving  the  history  of  each  epoch, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  illustrating  the  spirit  in 
which  the  artists  of  the  period  wrought,  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  influences  at  work  around  them. 

The  third  section  of  this  course  will  be  to 


take  either  correct  drawings  of  flowers  and 
plants  from  nature,  or,  when  possible,  the  ori- 
ginals themselves,  and  demonstrate  various 
methods  of  conventionalising  them  on  certain 
fixed  principles  already  laid  down;  reducing 
the  design  to  some  prescribed  form  or  propor- 
tion, such  as  is  usually  required  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  nature  or  abstract  ornament  to  the  po- 
sitive purposes  of  the  artist  or  manufacturer. 

The  fourth  section  involves  the  application 
of  the  human  figure  and  animal  life  generally 
to  the  purposes  of  the  ornamentist,  illustrated 
by  a reference  to  the  leading  points  in  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  each,  and  shewing  the 
readiest,  most  efficient,  and  most  tasteful  modes 
of  combining  them  with  foliage. 

The  last  section  will  comprise  illustrations 
of  all  the  general  principles  of  art,  as  found  in 
nature  and  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  an- 
cient and  modern.  Such  principles,  in  short, 
which,  when  thoroughly  understood,  constitute 
what  is  usually  known  as  good  taste  in  art. 
This  may  be  called  the  historic  section. 

Such  are  my  views  of  a class  for  teaching 
the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  design, 
more  particularly  as  applied  to  ornamental  art, 
and  which  I trust,  with  your  concurrence  and 
support,  eventually  to  carry  out  in  the  Man- 
chester School  of  Design.” 


HOUSES  NOT  FINISHED  BEFORE  THE 
1st  of  JANUARY,  1846. 

Several  correspondents  have  expressed 
much  anxiety  to  learn,  what  will  be  done  by 
the  official  referees  with  regard  to  houses 
in  the  metropolis  commenced  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1845,  without  attention  to  the  Build- 
ings Act,  and  not  “ rendered  fit  for  use  ” before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1846.  In  the  “con- 
struction of  terms  ” given  in  the  Act,  the  term 
already  built,  is  to  apply  to  buildings  built  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1845,  or  commenced  before 
th.\t  day,  and  “ covered  in  and  rendered  fit  for 
use  wiihin  twelve  months  thereafter.”  Look- 
ing only  to  this,  fear  is  expressed  lest  structural 
alterations  should  be  called  for  in  houses  which, 
though  nearly  completed,  might  not  be  recog- 
nized as  “ fit  for  use.” 

Alarm,  however,  is  unneecessary.  If  they 
read  further,  they  will  see  that  the  term  here- 
after to  be  built  is  to  apply  to  buildings  com- 
menced after  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  “or 
which  being  commenced,  shall  not  be  covered 
in  within  twelve  months  thereafter.”  Now  as 
the  Act  applies  only  to  “ buildings  hereafter 
to  be  built,”  and  to  the  rebuilding  enlarging  or 
altering  those  already  built,  it  seems  clear  that 
if  a building  be  merely  covered  in,  before  the 
1st  of  January,  1846,  structural  alterations  to 
render  it  in  accordance  with  theAct‘(unless, in- 
deed, it  be  actually  unsafe)  cannot  be  called  for. 

Since  the  above  was  written  (at  the  moment 
of  our  going  to  press),  the  official  referees 
have  addressed  a circular  to  the  district  sur- 
veyors, bearing  out  our  views.  We  will  give 
it  in  full  next  week. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  SEACOMBE. 

The  committee  of  subscribers  to  the  pro- 
posed new  church  at  Seacombe  have  selected 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Hay,  architect,  of 
Liverpool.  The  church  is  to  be  composed  of 
a nave  88£  by  3l£  feet,  and  chancel,  22  by  16 
feet.  The  west  end  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  spire  120  feet  high.  The  interior 
arrangements  are  said  to  be  satisfactory : the 
centre  aisle  is  of  considerable  width,  and  the 
worshippers  will  be  accommodated  with  open 
benches.  The  sittings  are  500  in  number,  of 
which  one-half  will  be  free.  The  roof  will  be 
of  open  framed  timber,  stained  and  varnished, 
similar  to  the  one  now  building  at  Walton 
Breck.  The  west  gable  is  to  have  a large 
mullioned  and  traceried  window,  and  the  chan- 
cel will  be  lighted  by  a similar  one  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  chancel,  and  a lectern, 
designed  by  Mr.  Hay,  will  stand  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  style  is  the  early  decorated.  The 
site  is  fixed  at  the  intersection  of  four  new 
roads,  about  500  yards  from  Seacombe  Hotel, 
and  the  church  will  present  a picturesque  addi- 
tion to  the  view  from  the  river.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  1,800/.  The  architect  proposed 
to  place  the  vestry  in  a sort  of  detached  octagon 
building,  with  a high  conical  roof.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  rejected  this  portion  of  the 
plan,  and  adopted  a square  vestry  close  to  the 
chancel  wall. 
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New  Suspension  Bridge  for  Railway 
Purposes. — A patent  has  just  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  H.  II.  Russell,  formerly  an  assistant  of 
Sir  Isambard  Brunei  in  the  construction  of  the 
1 hames  3 unnel  and  other  public  works,  for  a 
new  mode  of  arranging  the  curves  in  suspen- 
sion bridges,  by  means  of  which  the  vibration 
and  oscillation  of  those  structures  are  entirely 
neutralized,  and  thereby  rendered  available  for 
railway  purposes.  The  novelty  of  the  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chains, 
which  alternately  are  relieved  by  the  support 
which  is  given  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
catenary  curve,  it  being  supported  in  the  pier 
immediately  under  the  summits  or  points  of 
bearing  of  the  upper  chain  which  interlaces  at 
the  centre  of  the  span,  thus  distributing  the 
weight  of  the  moving  power  alternately  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  chain.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a more  minute 
account  of  the  principle,  which,  if  it  realize 
the  expectations  of  the  patentee  and  many  of 
his  scientific  friends,  will  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  lessening  some  of  the  expenses  and 
difficulties  incident  to  the  formation  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  Breakwater  Beacon.— On  Thurs- 
day last  the  mast  was  placed  in  the  masonry 
of  the  beacon  erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
breakwater,  after  which  the  globe,  which  is 
6 feet  in  circumference,  was  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  mast,  a height  of  27  feet  above  the 
masonry ; so  that  the  entire  beacon  is  now 
completed.  The  globe,  which  is  made  of 
wrought  iron,  weighs  about  13  cwt.,  and  is 
painted  black  ; it  is  of  very  superior  workman- 
ship, and  was  manufactured  in  London.  The 
mast,  which  is  of  African  oak,  is  to  be  painted 
to  correspond  with  the  granite  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  beacon,  and  around  it  a 
series  of  steps  have  been  cut,  so  as  to  enable 
persons  in  cases  of  wreck  to  ascend  into  the 
globe,  in  which  an  aperture  has  been  left  for 
the  purpose.  The  globe  has  been  painted 
black  to  shew  itself  seaward  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  it  wmuld  if  of  any  other  colour, 
the  land  being  behind  it.  The  cranes  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  beacon  havingheen  removed, 
the  structure  is  now  seen  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, and  forms  a very  good  finish  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  breakwater  in  contrast  with 
the  magnificent  light-house  at  the  western  end. 
— Plymouth  Times. 

The  Horary,  or  Hourly  Record  (Letts 
and  Son). — This  useful  little  volume  contains 
a page  for  each  day,  with  the  hours  marked  for 
the  insertion  of  the  different  occurrences,  or  to 
note  engagements  and  coming  events.  The 
effect  of  keeping  such  a diary  is  pointed  out 
by  a happy  quotation  from  the  “ Merchant  of 
Venice  :” 

“ ’Tis  to  preize  the  time, 

To  add  to  it,  and  eke  it  out  in  length.” 

Scarcity  of  Masons. — It  is  said  that  at 
Merthyr,  and  the  district  of  the  iron  works,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  masons,  even  at 
high  wages ; and  that  many  more  houses 
would  be  built  if  carpenters  and  other  work- 
men could  be  procured. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[AVe  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  between  Learner 
and  Birdlington  on  the  York  and  North  Midland- 
Railway,  being  a distance  of  19J  miles. 

For  altering  part  of  the  Whitby  and  Pickering 
Railway,  including  the  widening  of  the  cuttings 
and  the  embankments,  the  rebuilding  several  river 
bridges,  and  the  laying  down  two  lines  of  rails  in 
lieu  of  the  present  single  line. 

For  the  execution  of  contract,  No.  1,  of  the 
Lynn  and  Ely  Railway,  being  a length  of  about  13 
miles. 

For  lighting  the  town  of  Whittlesey,  Cambridge- 
shire, with  gas  for  1 year.  Gas  works  are  already 
erected  there. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  several  dockyards 
with  Welsh  or  Cornish  slates. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  three  separate 
lengths  of  the  South  Wales  Railway,  being  toge- 
ther a distance  of  about  14  miles,  includiug  a 
tunnel. 

For  supplying  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
Company  with  railway  carriages. 
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For  supplying  the  corporation  at  Coventry  with 
iron  pipes,,  &c.,  for  the  intended  water  works  ; to 
be  from  2 inches  to  14  inches  diameter,  and  in 
length  about  21,550  yards  or  12£  miles. 

For  the  executing  of  contract  No.  1,  of  the 
Lynn  and  Dereham  Railway,  being  a distance  of 
about  nine  miles. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Fivehead,  near  Taunton  : a quantity  of  large 
sized  elm,  oak,  ash,  and  poplar  timber  trees,  with 
their  tops,  lops,  and  bark,  as  now  standing. 

At  Peasenhall,  near  Abingdon  : a large  quantity 
of  ash,  beech,  and  elm  plank,  and  elm  board. 

At  Steeple  Bumpstead,  Essex  : 150  remarkably 
fine  ash  timber  trees,  beautifnlly  clean  and  very 
straight. 

At  Guilden  Morden,  Cambridgeshire:  25  capital 
wych  elm,  and  8 ash  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  Stanbourne  and  Steeple  Bumpstead,  Essex  : 
60  ash  and  70  elm  timber  trees,  of  large  dimensions 
and  straight. 

BY  TENDER. 

At  Mast  House,  Mill-wall,  Poplar  : an  extensive 
stock  of  prime  yellow  pine  trees,  of  various  lengths 
and  diameter. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A.  T.  P.” — The  architect  is  not  bound  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Our  correspondent 
will  find  reference  to  the  point  in  next  week’s 
Builder. 

“ W.  G.  B." — We  regret  that  we  have  not  time 
to  give  him  the  explanation  asked.  Should  an 
opportunity  occur,  we  will  do  so. 

“ Amicitia”  should  apply  to  the  secretaries  of 
some  of  the  railway  companies. 

“ J-  M.”  (John-street). — The  address  is  29, 
Tottenham- street. 

“ Ordnance- road.” — Jf  there  he  a common 
sewer  within  100  feet  from  any  front  of  the  build- 
ings about  to  be  erected,  drains  must  be  made 
into  it. 

“Old  Subscriber”  (Bethnal-green). — Porter, 
of  Southivark-bridge  Iron-works,  supplies  iron 
houses,  and  will  give  all  information  required. 

“ G.  W.” — We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  cir- 
cular. 

“ J.  J.” — A proof  shall  be  sent  as  requested. 

“ F.  M.”  (Lambeth). — What  report  is  it  that 
contains  the  statements  as  to  charge  referred  to  ? 

“ A Casual  Observer.” — Our  principal  reason 
for  giving  the  names  of  parties  in  the  cases  de- 
cided by  referees,  is  to  afford  means  of  reference 
to  persons  who  may  desire  to  consult  the  docu- 
ments at  the  registrar’s  office. 

“ C.  R.  B.” — The  tone  of  our  correspondent' s 
letter  of  the  31a/  would  justify  such  a reply  as 
might  neither  be  useful  nor  gratifying  to  him. 
We  allow  no  personal  feeling  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  public  duty.  He  must  be  aware 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  publish  all  awards,  and 
that  we  select  those  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
useful. 

“ Roman  Cement.” — A correspondent  wishes  to 
have  an  analysis  of  the  stone  from  which  Roman 
cement  is  made. 

“ W.  W.” — Guernsey  granite  broken  is  the 
material  recommended  by  Sir  James  Me  Adam. 
No  other  material  is  mixed  with  it. 

“ J.  D.”  (Birmingham),  and  “ J.  T.”  (Pimlico), 
had  better  advertize. 

“A  Builder.” — We  will  look  to  the  Quadrant. 

“An  Apprentice”  would  probably  find  Gray- 
son’s Architectural  Drawing  School,  at  No.  1, 
Banner -street,  Old-street,  answer  his  purpose. 

“ G.  L.” — Ditto. 

“ A Subscriber.”  (Metropolitan  Improvements). 
— We  are  uncertain,  but  tvill  inquire. 

“ Public  Necessaries.” — The  importance  of  this 
subject  is  becoming  daily  more  evident.  We  have 
received  several  communications  on  the  subject, 
and  tvill  give  them  early  consideration. 

“ Q.”  has  our  thanks  ; but  we  cannot  promise 
insertion  at  this  moment.  We  have  many  com- 
munications to  the  same  effect. 

“ Sawing  Machine.” — In  answer  to  J.  E.,  Mr. 
Monson,  of  30,  East-street,  Manchester- square, 
says  : “ He  has  in  use  a machine,  with  fly-wheel 
o-feel  diameter,  to  dispose  off,  with  saw,  Sfc., 
complete  for  working. 

“A  Subscriber.” — The  address  is  Messrs.  W. 
Basford  Sf  Co.,  Longport  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 
Staffordshire  Potteries. 

Next  Week : — “ E.  N.”  (St.  Benet’s  Fink); 
41  Architecture  in  France;”  “State  of  the  gas 
mains  ; ” “ Goethe  on  Palladio  ; ” “ O.  O.  O.  ; ” 

“ Constant  reader  ; ” “T.  A.  H ; ” “ Colour  in 
interior  decoration;”  “Laws  relating  to  Build- 
ings.'’ 


“ G.  T.”  A day  was  wasted  in  the  ineffectual 
attempt  to  obtain  the  cuts  protnised. 

Received  : — “ Looker-on;”  “J.  p.”  (Shrews- 
bury) ; “ Investigator  ; ” “A  regular  brick  ; ” “A 
Hand  Book  for  Lewes,”  by  Mark  Anthony  Lower 
(Russell  Smith  Compton-street)  ; “ Mephysto- 
pheles,”  No.  4 ; “ Dolman’s  Magazine  ” No.  XI. 
for  January. 
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1U  INVENTORS. 

/AFFICE  FOR  PATENTS  OF  1NVEN. 

TIONS  and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS  N 
Ltncoln’s-mn-fields.  The  printed  INSTRUCTIONS  gratis’ 
and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTECTION 
for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the  Design 
Acts,  may  ne  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter  nre- 
paid,  to  Mr.  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  at  the  office  14 
Lincoln ’s-inn-ficlds. 


I UINDUN  and  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY 

COMPANY,  HORSHAM  and  KEYMER  Branches 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME. 

The  period  for  delivery  of  sealed  Tenders  for  these  works 
is  extended  to  Thursday,  the  1 5th  January  next,  at  I o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  parties  tendering,  or  an  autho- 
rized agent,  must  attend  at  this  office.— By  order, 
n . . . T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

Brighton  Railway  Office,  London  Bridge  Terminus. 

29th  Dec.  1845. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS  &c 

rSALVANIZF.D  TINNED  IRON  and 
ZINC  MANUFACTORY,  17,  £>moutb.„treet, 
Clerkenwell. 


J.  DORE  begs  respectfully  to  inform  Builders  and  Sur- 
vcyors  that  on  account  of  the  Increasing  Demand  for  Galva- 
nized  Tinned  Iron,  he  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  him  to  manufacture  every  article  usually  made  in 
Amc,  at  the  same  Prices  ; also  begs  to  recommend  this  metal 
corrugated  for  Roofing  as  the  most  Economical,  as  it  can  be 
laid  without  Boards  upon  Slight  Rafters. 

Every  Article  manufactured  in  Zinc  as  usual,  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating  churches,  hospitals,  factories,  theatres, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  club-houses,  shops,  bed-rooms, 
smoking-rooms,  school-rooms,  nurseries,  stables,  larders 
kitchens,  offices,  ships,  mines,  vaults,  tunnels.  &c.  Also 
for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a bnilding  con- 
taining upwards  of  1.000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky.  light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would 
be  only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  if 
the  room  be  found  too  cold  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; ’ indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  may  be  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
cmn  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
(fy  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants. 

The  Patentee  has  been  honoured  by  his  inventions  being 
applied  at  the  following  places  : — 

Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace,  Walmer  Castle, the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club,  White’s  Club,  Travellers’  Club,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  Parthenon,  VVvndham,  Army  and 
Navy,  Senior  United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Ad- 
miralty, British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  Custom  House, 
Mint,  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  H.  M.  Salamander,  Trinity 
House,  Ordnance,  Greenwich  Hospital,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital.  Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,  New  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House.  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  Dyers’  Hall, 
Grocers’  Hall,  Armourers’  Hall,  Weigh  House  Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square  Rooms,  Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Grand  Cigar  Divan, 
Strand,  City  Club,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings  in 
Town  anil  Country,  as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  Licenses  granted  for  Manufac- 
turing the  above.  Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating 
and  Warming  Buildings  of  every  description. 


tJlHE  SYPHON  FUNNEL  for  Smoky 

X Chimneys.  This  Machine  creates  a good  draft  in 
chimneys,  and  when  this  is  required  will  be  found  the  best 
machine  invented  for  the  purpose.  It  also  protects  chim- 
neys from  wind.  Apply  to  GREEN  and  BENTLEY,  Iron- 
mongc-rs,  27,  Upper  George-street,  Edgware-road,  or  to 
Mr.  VICKERS,  Agent,  24,  Sidney-strect,  City-road. 


NOVEL  PLAN  FOR  CURING  SMOKY  ROOMS. 

rpHE  SMOKE  ELEVATOR,  secured  to 

X the  Advertiser  by  Act  of  Parliament,  can  readily  be 
attached  to  any  old  or  new  pattern  room  stove,  without’ dis- 
figurement or  removal  of  the  stove,  at  a less  cost  than  any 
patent  chimney-pot,  and  with  a certainty  of  success  beyond 
comparison  .-Sold  by  C.  RICKETS,  patentee  of  the  calori. 
tere  gas  stoves,  for  warming  churches,  halls,  rooms,  shops, 
or  any  other  kind  of  building,  without  a chimney.— No.  5, 
Agar-street,  Strand,  opposite  Charing-cross  Hospital. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
}ast  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  ahove  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,;  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 
SASHES  AND  FRAMES, 
DOORS,  &c. 
Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
By  C.  W.  WATERLOW, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq. 

Best  Materials. — Lowest  Prices. 
Terms:  Cash. 


Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ng-housc;  if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 


BIELEFELD’S  PAPIER  MACH  E. — 

The  superiority  of  the  Papier  MAch£  for  the  purposes 
of  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  is  now  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  it.  'J  he  introduc- 
tion  of  Papier  Mficlid  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
build  mgs  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Or- 
naments may  he  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern- 
books,  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs. 


PICTURE  FRAMES  and  other  Articles  of  Furniture, 
cither  gilt  or  in  imitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  An  illus- 
trated Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 
stamps. 

PATENT  QUAQUAVERSAL  GLASS-STANDS  for  the 
toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
free  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
stands.  J 

At  the  works,  15,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 


rrillR  CONSOLIDATED  LOAN,  AN- 

X NUITY,  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  Registered  Provisionally.  Capital  500,000/., 
in  20,000  shares  of  25/.  each,  deposit  2s.  fid.  per  share,  which, 
on  complete  registration,  will  be  increased  to  1/.  5s.  per 
share  ; and  from  the  experience  derived  from  the  working  of 
other  insurance  offices,  it  is  not  expected  that  a paid-up 
capital  of  more  than  2/.  or  3/.  per  share  will  ever  be  required. 
This  Company  embraces  all  the  varied  objects  of  life  assu- 
rance. and  by  means  of  monthly  payments,  will  extend  the 
benefits  to  every  class^of  society  ; it  will  also  advance  money  to 
enable  persons  to  erect  or  purchase  residences,  or  other  free- 
hold or  leasehold  property,  upon  the  principle  of  a Building 
Society,  without  requiring  the  borrower  to  pay  arrears  of  sub- 
scriptions, or  to  continue  thembeyond  alimited  period,  which 
will  secure  to  the  shareholder  a much  larger  and  safer  return 
than  he  can  realize  in  any  other  Society.  Shareholders  will 
also  have  a preference  in  obtaining ’loans. —Applications 
for  Shares  to  be  made  to  T.  G.  WESTERN,  Esq.,  Managing 
Director,  28,  Leadenhall-street,  of  whom  Prospectuses  may 
be  bad. 


PROFESSOR  KELLER’S  POSES  PLASTIQUES. 

Royal  Adelaide  gallery.— This 

day,  and  during  the  week,  Professor  Keller  will 
exhibit  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  his  Grand  Tableau  Vivans 
from  the  Ancient  Masters,  which  have  received  so  largely  the 
encomiums  of  the  press.  Every  morning  at  half-past  three, 
and  in  the  evening  at  nine  o’clcck.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  add  to  the  effects  of  this  exhibition.  A variety  of 
new  subjects  have  been  added  to  those  already  presented  to 
the  public  The  Concerts  as  usual.  Also  Pilbrow’s  Atmo- 
spheric Railway  model,  with  explanatory  lecture. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—The  Lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  Professor  Bachhoffncr,  in  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  will  be  illustrated  by  interesting  and 
beautiful  experiments.  A Lecture  on  the  Prevalent  Disease 
in  Potatoes  will  lie  delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  also  on  the 
Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Professor  Bachhoffncr,  a working 
Model  of  which,  carrying  several  persons,  is  exhibited  daily. 
The  additions  to  the  Opaque  Microscope,  Dissolving  Vi-ws, 
and  Chromatrope  are  very  effective.  The  Phy-ioscopc. 
Submarine  Experiments  by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving 
Bell.  Among  the  various  additions  to  the  Working  Models 
is  Coleman's  new  American  Locomotive  Engine,  fur  ascending 
and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  A magnificent  Col  ection 
of  Tropical  Fruits.  Mr.  Downe,  the  celebrated  Flute- 
player,  will  take  part  in  the  Music,  conducted  bv  Dr.  Wallis. 
Open  from  Eleven  to  half-past  Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half- 
past Ten  in  the  Evening.— Admission,  One  Shilling. 
Schools,  Half-price. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


KEENE'S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 
are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  anv  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
Other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Anion  r*t  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

GREAVES’S  LIAS  CEMENT  and 

GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  at  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  London,  and  Works,  Southam,  Warwickshire. 

Agentfor  Liverpool,  Mr.  WYLIE,  5fi,  Gloster- street;  ditto 
for  Manchester,  Mr.  1 mucur nenv 
ditto  for  Chester,  Mr. 


AT 


TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

_ _ ipectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  perburhel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Hollaad-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


UAL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

LVVAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  As- 
sortment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
ING BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
k j sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
* ».  i inch  to  II  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

« TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-sheet, 
Westminster. 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  Baid  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other!  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Us  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 

To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  1S6,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 

It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 

It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  wiih  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 

CC  Arclutects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 

^Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder, 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 

6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London : of  whom 

also  mav  he  had,  

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Point,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNSand  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  aD 
affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccablc  by  nc 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,  anc 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  moBt 
exposed  Marine  situations. 

Mann  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 
the  following  spontaneous  letter,  just  received  : — 

“ Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  17  Dec.,  1845. 

“ Messrs.  Mann  and  Co. 

Gentlemen,— I am  returning  to  you  three  empty  casl 
(two  cement  and  one  paint).  When  you  receive  them,  please 
to  forward  me  a statement  of  my  account,  and  I will  remit 
you  the  amount.  1 have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cement 
will  answer.  The  front  of  my  budding  has  now  been  finished 
some  months,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  siiuaiion,  very  much 
exposed  lo  the  weather.  I have  not  painted  the  exterior 
walls  with  the  stucco  paint,  but  have  used  it  in  ihe  lobbies, 
and  it  seems  to  answer  well.  I finished  all  my  principal 
rooms  with  the  cement,  laid  on  thin  as  a lath  coat,  t 
although  the  bouse  was  only  commenced  last  April  (me 
terior  walls  only  being  built),  it  is  now  papered  and  painted, 
and  1 am  residing  in  it,  feeling  confident  that  from  finishing 
the  inner  walls  with  the  cement  the  paper  will  keep  dry.  and 
not  injure,  as  other  walls  do.  The  front  looks  well  and  has 
been  much  admired,  and  I think  many  will  adopt  it.  all  other 
cements  used  about  here  having  failed  in  oneway  or  other. 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LAMB,  Mayor  of  Newcastle-under- Lyne. 

P.S.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this 
information,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  patentees. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses ; — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-str«et,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wliarf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWA  YS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLTNG’S, 

SOUTH WARK-B RIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  ahle  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE'S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A-  weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


WALKER’S  WHITE  and  CLOUDED 

LIAS  LIME  STONE,  adapted  for  chimney-pieces, 
hall  and  kitchen  floors,  hearth-stones,  steps,  and  staircase 
work,  and  every  other  purpose  to  which  Portland  stone  is 
applicable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  porous,  more 
durable,  more  easily  worked,  and  of  a more  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour,  than  the  lias  lime  stones  at  present  in  use, 
and  consequently  iar  superior  also  to  Portland  stone  and 
others  of  a similar  nature  ; in  confirmation  of  which,  refer- 
ences of  great  respectability  can  be  given.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  procurable  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  larger 
dimensions  than  those  usually  brought  to  this  market,  and 
"at  exceedingly  low  prices.”  , ^ 

Specimens  to  be  seen  and  further  information  obtained  at 
the  “METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT  WHARF”  (opposite 
Pratt-streel)  Kings-road,  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


VARNISH. — It  has  long:  been  adesideratum 

amongst  the  consumers  of  Varnish  to  obtain  a good 
and  genuine  article;  brilliancy,  facility  of  drying,  hardness, 
and  durability  are  the  qualifications  necessary,  but  these  are 
seldom  if  ever  found  united.  The  experience  of  a life-time 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  the 
great  and  important  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  and 
the  daily  improvements  in  machinery,  have  enabled  Messrs. 
George ’and  Thomas  Wallis  to  produce  Varnishes  (both  oil 
and  spirit)  unrivalled  in  every  respect,  and  they  confidently 
recommend  them  to  the  trade,  as  deserving  of  notice  both  in 
price  and  quality.  , 

Builders,  Coachmakers,  Painters,  and  others  may  depend 
on  being  supplied  with  a genuine  and  unadulterated  article. 
Fine  Oil  Varnish,  from  10s.  per  gallon  ; best  White  Spirit 
Varnish.  21s.  ditto;  Best  Spirit  French  Polish,  20s.  ditto; 
White  Lead.  Oil,  Turps,  and  Colours  of  every  description  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.-  WALLIS’S  Varnish,  Japan,  and 
Colour  Manufactory,  6i,  Long-acre,  one  door  from  Bow- 
Btreet.  Established  1750. 


WESTBOURNE  SAW  MILLS. 

50A,  WESTBOURNE  STREET,  EATON  SQUARE, 
PIMLICO. 

JNEWSON,  having  now  completed  his 
• improved  STEAM  MACHINERY,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Sawing  in  all  its 
branches  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  at  such  charges  as 
he  trusts  will  ensure  to  him  a share  of  their  patronage. 


The 

( 


GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

___  COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 

material. 

PLANING 
MACHINERY, 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 
and  BATTENS,  &e.  Sawn  on  the  most  approver; 
principle.  Boards,  fte.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
bv  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above.  . 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
_ well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  wiith  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  b4,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PA  YNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  stata  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  ot  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
rover  the  outlav  of  its  removal.  . . ..  ___  r 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row.  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Flect- 
wood-on- Wyre,  Lancashire;  Wisbeach.  Cambridgeshire; 
Union-Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

causes  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  ot  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  anv  means  hitherto  employed.  __  , 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  tnund  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 

the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  ha*  a fine  natural  grain,  witn 
little  colour  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  w 
prefer. ed.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
Engliili  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 

'""For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  genetallv  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  hacks  of  the  Scats,  Pews,  the  ironts  ot 
GallerieB,  the  Pulpit,  tkc..  it  is  equally  advantageous.  . 

, Preoared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54  Stamford- street  ; of  Mrs.  FOWLER,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  ol 
“THE'  BUILDER,”  2,  York-sireet,  Covent-garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 

M ENT  for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  m 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard.  . . , 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
(, c &o.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  he  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
b.  .JplS-8  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  WW-ro.d, 

City-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

JN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects  of  a spunous 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seysskl  AsPHALTEhadbeen  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilmentof  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builder* 
where  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  useofthe 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  Seywel  A phalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  Asphalte,  or  Bitu- 
men ” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 

r-y-v-r  *nd 

Stan  gate!* near  Westminster  Scyssel  Asphalte  Company. 

Book*  Of  "inswuctioM  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
" The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  mTown  and  Country  , 

T*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 

may  he  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors  thatin  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  heen  used  hy  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  w hich 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte  was  to 

^Alsoln  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  hy  Messrs . 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  .. 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1846. 

R readers  are  aware  that 
the  Act  prescribes  that  stone 
stairs,  when  used  internally 
in  dwelling-houses,  must  be 
wholly  supported  by  “ fire- 
proof constructions,  and 
must  be  connected  internally  by  landings,  the 
floors  of  which  are  fire-proof  and  wholly  up- 
borne and  supported  by  fire-proof  construc- 
tions, and  must  be  connected  with  the  exterior 
entrance  by  passages,  the  floors  of  which  are 
fire-proof  and  wholly  borne  up  and  supported 
by  fire-proof  constructions.” 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Pimlico,  a mason,  had  pre- 
pared and  partly  fixed,  in  ignorance  of  this 
regulation,  a stone  staircase,  whereof  the  steps 
were  wholly  supported  by  fire-proof  construc- 
tions, but  which  had  landings  and  passages 
formed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  fir  joists 
and  deal  boarding.  The  district-surveyor 
rightly  considered  himself  bound  to  require 
that  these  latter  should  be  fire-proof  also  ; and 
as  no  preparation  for  this  had  been  made,  the 
case  was  submitted  to  the  referees.  Their 
award  was : — 

“ That  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act  to  make  the  floor  of  the 
passage  intended  to  connect  any  stone  stairs 
in  a dwelling-house  with  the  exterior  entrance 
thereof,  or  the  landings  by  which  such  stone 
stairs  are  to  be  connected  in  the  several  stories, 
in  such  manner  tha,t  they  will  not  be  fire-proof, 
and,  as  well  as  the  stairs,  wholly  upborne  and 
supported  by  fire-proof  constructions  ; and,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  surveyor  of 
the  district,  we,  the  said  official  referees,  do 
hereby  direct  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
passage  from  the  entrance-door  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  which  have  been  already  fixed,  be 
rendered  fire-proof ; which  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a sufficient  cast-iron  girder  from  the 
front  wall,  to  and  over  the  cross  wall,  or  to 
and  upon  a sufficient  pier  of  brickwork,  or  an 
iron  column,  at  or  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
basement  stairs,  and  so  disposed  that  the  end 
of  the  curtail  step  of  the  flight  from  the  ground 
floor  story  may  rest  upon  it;  such  cast-iron 
girder  being  laid  at  or  within  the  line  of  the 
passage-partition,  so  as  to  assist  the  party- wall 
in  carrying  such  requisite  fire-proof  floor : 
but  inasmuch  as  the  said  James  Taylor  has  in- 
curred the  expense  of  providing,  preparing, 
and  partly  fixing  a stone  staircase,  without 
providing  the  means  of  forming  properly  sup- 
ported landings  to  connect  the  stairs  between 
the  several  stories,  and  such  proceeding  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  ignorance  of  the  intention 
and  effect  of  the  statute,  and  having  especial 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  house  in  which  the 
said  stairs  are  to  be  used,  we,  the  said  official 
referees,  are  of  opinion  that  the  surveyor  of 
the  district  will  be  justified  in  permitting  the 
upper  landings  to  be  executed  as  proposed.” 
Some  time  ago,  when  a statement  of  a simi- 
lar, if  not  the  same  case,  was  laid  before  us,* 
we  said  the  regulation  in  question,  which  per- 
mits a builder  to  make  his  stairs,  landings,  and 
approaches  wholly  combustible,  but  will  not 
allow  him  to  render  them  in  part  fire-proof, 
was  anomalous. 

That  the  same  opinion  is  entertained  gene- 
* Vol.  III.  p.  584, 


rally,  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that 
the  referees  have  commenced  the  above  award 
by  stating,  it  appears  to  them,  “ that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  rule  quoted  in  the  said  requisition 
is,  that  when  stairs  in  dwelling-houses  are  of 
stone,  or  other  incombustible  substance,  there 
shall  be  the  reality,  as  well  as  the  appearance, 
of  secure  means  of  escape  from  such  dwelling- 
house  in  the  event  of  fire,  by  requiring  the 
landings  connecting  the  several  flights  of  stairs 
in  the  several  stories  of  a birilding,  and  the 
floor  of  the  passage  connecting  the  stairs  with 
the  exterior  entrance  of  any  such  building  to 
be  fire-proof,  and,  as  well  as  the  stairs,  to  be 
upborne  and  supported  by  fire-proof  construc- 
tions trustworthy  in  the  event  of  such  calamity  ; 
and  having  regard  to  the  consideration,  that 
people  are  not  liable  to  be  deceived  by  wooden 
staircases,  but  that  they  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  appearance  which  stone  stairs 
present,  when  these  are  not  properly  upborne 
and  supported,  and  are  not  properly  connected 
throughout,  and  with  an  exterior  entrance  by 
like  sufficient  and  secure  constructions,”  they 
awarded  as  before  recited. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  motive  of  the 
clause  ; we  cannot,  however,  consider  it  a suffi- 
cient one,  and  trust  the  regulation  will  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  revision.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  fire-proof  landings  and  accesses  to 
stairs  are  very  desirable,  and  if  the  provision 
referred  to  were  likely  to  lead  to  the  more 
constant  introduction  of  such,  the  objection 
to  it  would  be  weaker.  We  feel  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  but  that  it 
will  lead  to  the  disuse  of  stone  stairs  altogether, 
excepting  in  large  and  costly  houses,  where 
the  regulation  would  generally  have  been 
complied  with  if  it  had  not  existed.  Stone 
stairs  are  now  often  put  up  in  houses  of  mid- 
dling size,  wholly  upborne  by  fire-proof  con- 
structions, and  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  But  in  few  cases  are  the 
accesses  and  landings  so  also,  as  a different 
arrangement  is  required  in  order  to  effect  this, 
and  great  additional  expense  must  be  incurred. 

Surely,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  partial 
means  of  getting  safely  down  a building  on 
fire  than  that  there  should  be  none.?  And 
there  is  further  this  most  important  consider- 
ation, that  wooden  stairs  materially  aid  in 
communicating  fire  from  one  floor  to  another. 
As  to  the  notion  that  persons  “ are  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  the  appearance  which  stone 
stairs  present,”  and  so  are  led  to  make  no 
other  provision  for  escape,  this  really  goes  for 
nothing,  since  it  is  well  known  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every 
thousand,  whether  with  wooden  or  stone  stairs 
in  their  houses,  never  make  any  previous  ar- 
rangement at  all  for  escape,  or  give  the  matter 
a thought  until  it  be  too  late. 

Houses  commenced  before  January  Is/,  1845, 
at  present  unfinished. 

Thf,  following  is  a copy  of  the  circular  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  last,  addressed  by  the 
registrar  to  the  district  surveyors,  on  the  1st  of 
the  present  month  : — 

“ With  respect  to  buildings  commenced  be- 
fore the  1st  January,  1845,  and  remaining 
incomplete  on  this  day,  the  1st  January,  1846, 
I beg  on  the  part  of  the  official  referees  and 
myself,  with  a view  to  relieve,  in  some  degree, 
the  doubts  and  apprehensions  of  persons  in- 
terested in  building,  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to  such  build- 
ings, to  inform  you,  in  common  with  the  other 
district  surveyors,  that  the  official  referees  are 
of  opinion, — 

" 1st.  That  if  such  buildings  (whether  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  Building  Act,  14 
Geo.  III.  c.  78,  or  the  new  districts  created  by 


the  present  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act)  be 
structurally  complete,  that  is  to  say  (in  the 
language  of  the  77th  section),  if  the  roof  be 
covered  in,  and  all  the  walls  be  built  to  their 
full  heights,  and  the  principal  timbers  and 
floors  fixed  in  their  places,  you  will  be  justified 
in  considering  that  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  will  not  extend  to  the  original  erection 
and  completion  of  such  buildings. 

2ndly.  That  if  the  structure  of  any  such  build- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  former  Building 
Act,  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  have  been  executed  in 
compliance  with  that  Act,  then  you  will  be 
justified  in  considering  that  so  much  of  any 
such  structure  as  may  be  already  executed  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  but  that  whatever  may  remain  to  be  done 
in  or  to  such  buildings  on  this  day  (so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  demolishing  any  part  of 
the  structure),  should  be  done  in  compliance 
with  the  rules,  provisions,  and  directions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  But, — 

3rdly.  As  it  regards  such  buildings  within  the 
metropolitan  district  in  those  parts  which 
were  not  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  14 
Geo.  III.,  the  official  referees  feel  that  they 
can  suggest  no  general  rule  applicable  to  such 
buildings,  but  that  every  case  must  necessarily 
rest  upon  its  own  merits.” 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TERMS  STREET  AND 
ALLEY. 

A correspondent  writes  : “ IiiThe  Builder 
of  the 27th  instant  (page  618,  Vol.  III.),  * Con- 
struction of  the  terms,  street  and  alley,’  it  is 
reported,  that  the  referees  decided,  that  the 
houses  could  not  be  built  unless  a road  form- 
ing the  approach,  be  at  the  same  time  made  of 
the  statutable  width. 

This  award  certainly  does  not  set  at  rest  the 
question,  whether  a street  must  have  two  en- 
trances, because,  had  the  referees  intended  to 
have  put  this  construction  on  the  Act,  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  said  roads.” 

With  reference  to  this  point,  we  may  state, 
that  the  referees  have  decided  by  another 
award,  that  the  Act  does  not  require  two  en- 
trances for  a street,  although  it  does  for  an 
alley.  The  case  briefly  was  this,  Mr.  Scarth 
desired  to  build  some  houses  on  a piece  of 
land  adjoining  the  vicarage  garden  at  Fulham, 
and  proposed  to  form  a road  in  front  of  them, 
24  feet  wide,  from  the  wall  of  the  vicar’s 
garden,  with  one  entrance  only,  of  the  same 
width. 

The  referees  determined,  “ that  inasmuch 
as  the  buildings  in  question  are  to  be  built  at  a 
greater  distance  than  20  feet  from  the  boundary 
of  land  belonging  to  the  owner  of  such  build- 
ings, and  in  the  same  occupation  therewith ; 
and  there  are  no  buildings  within  a distance  of 
20  feet  from  such  boundary,  on  the  other  side 
of  such  boundary,  it  will  not  be  contrary  to 
the  said  Act  to  build  the  houses  in  question  in 
the  situations  shewn.” 


A title-page,  in  colours,  has  been  printed  for 
the  volume  lately  completed,  and  may  be 
obtained,  on  application  at  the  office,  by  those 
subscribers  who  may  prefer  it  to  the  plain 
title-page,  distributed  last  week  with  the 
index. 


NEW  WORKS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  accommodation 
at  the  Post-office,  St.  Martins’s-le-Grand,  two 
new  rooms,  of  large  size,  have  been  formed  for 
letter-sorters  over  a part  of  the  present  build- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke. 
As  the  span  is  considerable,  and  it  was  de- 
sired to  occupy  as  little  space  with  the  floor  as 
possible,  a series  of  iron  arches  has  been  in- 
troduced, to  support  at  the  same  time  the  roof 
and  (by  means  of  suspending  rods)  the  tim- 
bers of  the  floor.  The  construction  being 
novel  and  ingenious,  we  shall  shortly  illustrate 
it  in  detail. 
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COLOUR  IN  INTERNAL  DECORATION: 

QUESTIONS  AFFECTING  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Among  the  arts,  which  minister  to  the  com- 
fort and  delight  of  man,  a returning  influence 
is  at  length  apparent  in  the  art9  of  design.  A 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  applications  of 
forms,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  or  of  de- 
corative art,  is  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
their  influence  towards  emotions  of  delight. 
The  rules  of  art  have  become  recognised,  and 
their  dictates  in  the  arrangement  of  lines  and 
proportions,  for  the  production  ofthebeautiful, 
are  valued  and  understood.  An  increasing 
taste  for  internal  decoration  i9  extending  from 
public  to  private  buildings,  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  colour  are  appealed  to. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  laws 
and  circumstances,  appertaining  to  this  element 
of  beauty,  should  be  exactly  comprehended. 
The  art  of  chromatic  decoration  is  one  which 
demands  the  attention  of  the  scientific  artist. 

In  England,  it  has  long  been  left  to  the  doubtful 
taste  of  the  compounder  of  pigments,  as  too 
easy  and  unimportant  for  the  attention  of 
architect  or  painter.  It  has,  therefore,  long 
been  the  servant  of  fashion,  irrespective  of  any 
influence  from  rules  of  art.  But,  it  must  now 
be  felt,  that  the  successful  management  of 
coloifr  in  interior  decoration  is  one  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  necessary  for  an  artist. 
While  it  demands  the  exercise  of  great  skill, 
it  is  capable  of  explanation  on  fixed  principles. 

A knowledge  of  these  principles  is  highly  es- 
sential to  the  architect,  whose  design  may  be 
entirely  negatived  by  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  in  those  minutite,  which  custom  has 
left  to  the  upholsterer,  and  the  cabinet-maker, 
but,  which  should  undoubtedly  play  as  im- 
portant a part  in  the  design,  as  they  do 
in  its  effect,  when  carried  into  execution. 
With  many  and  often  conflicting  circum- 
stances, perfection  in  the  treatment  of  colour 
may  never  be  attainable,  yet,  in  any  po- 
sition, in  this  or  other  departments  of  his  art, 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  choose  that 
course,  to  which  objections  are  of  least  weight. 
Opposing  circumstances  there  have  always 
been  to  every  effort  of  art,  but  some  of  the 
greatest  works  have  arisen  out  of  these  very 
obstacles.  But  a main  argument  in  favour  of 
the  architect’s  acquiring  this  knowledge 
is  the  obvious  fact,  that  he  is  best  able 
to  work  out  his  own  design,  in  accordance 
with  the  style  and  character,  which  he  has 
intended  to  exhibit. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  suggest 
certain  considerations  affecting  the  treatment 
of  colour,  than  to  enter  into  all  the  varying 
circumstances  of  its  particular  application. 
We  venture  to  state  it  as  an  axiom,  that  colour 
should  never  preponderate  over  form.  Some 
few  years  ago,  the  only  colours  used  were  those 
which  approached  nearly  to  a neutral  tint. 
Efforts  in  positive  colour  were  unsuccessful, 
and,  therefore,  refuge  was  sought  in  negation. 
Now,  in  one  class  of  buildings,  there  is,  per- 
haps, a tendency  towards  excess  of  positive 
colour,  not  always  employed  solely  with  artistic 
views,  but  with  the  object  of  symbolic  mean- 
ing, which  has  lately  crept  into  designs  for 
churches.  Form,  and  light  and  shade  are  the 
most  important  elements  of  beauty,  as  they  are 
the  most  important  to  be  acquired  by  the  artist: 
a profusion  of  dark  colour  is  likely  to  annul  the 
effect  of  form  by  hiding  the  shadows.  Decora- 
tion in  colour  will  fail  to  satisfy,  unless  it  be 
secondary  to  relief  or  decoration  in  form.  Vivid 
colours  are  not  necessarily  objectionable  in  all 
cases  ; they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  produce 
a very  beautiful  effect. — Amongst  other  results 
of  appropriate  decoration,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  allude  to  the  influence  of  colour  in 
promoting  health  and  pleasure  of  mind.  An 
apartment  decorated  in  harmonious  colours  is 
likely  to  reflect  upon  the  mind,  and  induce  a 
cheerful  and  healthy  state.  The  use  of  the 
apartment  may  be  at  once  expressed,  and 
corresponding  emotions  called  into  exercise. 

We  thus  see,  that  the  harmony  of  colours, 
or  their  laws  of  combination,  require  to  be  at- 
tentively examined,  in  order  that  those  colours 
may  be  used  which  look  best  in  juxta-position, 
that  all  may  combine  towards  one  result. 
Chromatic  decorations,  not  designed  on  such 
principles,  may,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  one  of 
those  perambulating  bands,  just  now  heard  at 
night  time,  in  which  each  performer  plays  his 
own  tune,  careless  of  the  resulting  discord. 

The  analogy  between  colour  and  sound  need 


only  be  alluded  to.  In  chromatics,  there  are 
three  fundamental  colours,  as  in  music  there 
are  three  notes,  the  foundation  of  all  harmony. 
By  the  union  of  any  two  of  these  colours,  and 
by  the  combination  of  the  three,  the  number  of 
distinct  colours  is  increased  to  seven,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  notes  in  the  complete 
musical  scale.  It  was  discovered  by  Buffon, 
that  if  we  look  steadily  for  a considerable  time 
at  a spot  of  any  colour,  placed  upon  a white  or 
black  ground,  it  will  appear  to  be  surrounded 
by  a border  of  another  colour.  This  colour 
will  always  be  that  which  makes  up  the  triad, 
or  combination  of  those  primary  colours,  pre- 
sent in  every  harmonic  combination.  That  is 
to  say,  the  three  primary  colours,  being  yellow, 
red,  and  blue  ; if  the  spot  be  red,  the  border 
will  be  green,  which  is  composed  of  blue  and 
yellow,  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  cases. 
Now,  a similar  result  takes  place  in  music. 
When  any  given  note  is  sounded  on  an  instru- 
ment, it  i9  always  accompanied,  or  succeeded, 
by  those  which  form  a chord,  and  are  termed 
in  music  the  harmonics.  This  phenomenon 
in  acoustics  is  most  perceptible  in  the  sound 
of  a hell  in  succession.* 

It  will  thus  be  understood,  that  the  combina- 
tions of  colours  are  regulated  by  principles, 
which  it  is  essential  clearly  to  understand. 
The  mode  in  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
colours  are  produced,  will  be  best  explained  in 
a tabular  view : — 

Three  Primary  Three  Secondary.  Three  Tertiary. 

Colours.  Colours.  Colours. 

YELLOW  = 3 I 

— ORANGE  = 8 | 

RED  ....  = 5,  — russet  . . = 21 

— PURPLE  = 13 

BLUE. . . . = 8 — olive. . . . = 24 

— GREEN,  ."'ll1 

YELLOW  = 3 |— citron  ..  = 19 

— ORANGE  = 8 

RED  ....  = 5 —russet  ..  = 21 

I — PURPLE  = 13 

BLUE. . . . = 8 I—  olive =24 

— GREEN.  . = 11  ' 

YELLOW  = 3 I 

The  harmony  of  colours  is  that  compensating 
power,  upon  the  management  of  which  de- 
pends the  effect  of  every  composition.  Thus, 
referring  to  the  table,  yellow  is  neutralized  by 
purple,  when  the  proportions  are  3 of  the  first 
to  13  of  the  latter=16.  Red  is  neutralized  by 
the  other  two  colours  combined,  viz.,  green. 
In  like  manner  with  blue,  as  also  in  the  re- 
verse direction,  the  neutral  combinations 
being  at  16.  These  numbers  may  be  consi- 
dered the  measures  of  quantity  or  intensity, 
in  combination.  The  same  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  tcrtiaries  and  secondaries,  as  between 
the  secondaries  and  the  primaries,  the  neutral 
combination  being  at  32.  Thus  orange  is 
neutralized  by  olive,  and  green  by  russet. 
This,  then,  is  harmony,  or  contrast;  for  by 
the  latter  is  meant  that  complimentary  ar- 
rangement or  harmony,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  full  development  of  each  colour. — Besides 
this  harmony  of  contrast,  colours  have  a rela- 
tion to  each  other,  which  may  be  called  the 
harmony  of  succession,  or  melody.  For  ex- 
ample, red  is  melodized  by  the  orange  on  one 
side,  and  the  purple  on  the  other.  Their  use 
is  to  promote  the  union  between  the  principal 
colours. 

The  term  hue  is  applied  to  compound 
colours,  and  expresses  the  gradation  towards 
each  preponderating  primary  colour.  By  tint 
is  understood  the  gradation  of  a colour,  or 
hue  from  its  perfect  state  up  to  white,  and  by 
shade,  a similar  gradation  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, down  to  black.  Colours  in  combination 
must  correspond  in  tint,  hue,  and  shade.  Any 
tint  placed  in  contrast  with  shade  must  recede 
towards  white,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  shade 
towards  black. t The  general  tone  of  warmth 
or  coldness  must  be  maintained  through  the 
whole  apartment.  Colours  are  warm  or  cold, 
as  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  red  or  blue. 
Yellow  holds  an  intermediate  position,  but 
having  an  inclination  rather  towards  warmth. 
There  must  be  a principal  colour,  or  key-note, 
which  must  run  through  the  whole  composition, 
and  mu9t  accord,  as  just  stated,  in  hue,  tint, 
shade,  and  warmth  or  tone ; and  it  is  the 
correct  fulfilment  of  these  provisos,  which  is  in 
fact  the  melody,  or  harmony  of  succession. 

These  general  principles  being  arrived  at, 
the  question  which  next  arises  is,  how  they  can 
be  best  applied  to  particular  cases.  The  first 
step  is  to  consider  what  may  be  the  key-note, 

* Vide  “The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,”  by  D.  R. 
Hay. 

t Hay  " On  Colours.” 


or  general  tone  of  the  composition.  If  the 
apartment  be  already  furnished,  it  must  gener- 
ally be  determined  by  the  furniture  ; but  if,  as 
here  considered,  the  whole  room  takes  part  in 
the  arrangement,  it  will,  as  in  all  cases,  he  the 
best  course  to  begin  the  inquiry  in  a different 
manner. 

The  first  question  then  is:  — 

1.  Climate. — In  this  respect,  circumstances 
of  temperature  and  light,  in  this  country,  would 
lead  us  rather  to  choose  a warm  style  of  colour, 
and  a light  tone.  In  the  Pompeian  rooms, 
where  light  was  abundant,  many  of  them  being 
unroofed,  the  mural  decorations  contained 
much  positive  black. 

2.  Season  of  the  year. — This  is  a question 
which  will  but  seldom  arise,  for  there  are  few 
houses  in  this  country,  that  alike  are  not  oc- 
cupied in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  and 
which  have  separate  rooms  for  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Yet  in  any  habitation, 
or  apartment  designed  for  occupation  at  a par- 
ticular season,  the  points  of  light  and  warmth 
must  be  considered,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
chosen  for  building  upon. 

3.  Town  or  country. — In  towns,  a warm 
tone  will  generally  be  more  satisfactory,  and 
in  London,  light  colours  seem  to  be  more 
needed  than  in  the  country,  where,  compara- 
tively, there  is  abundance  of  light. 

4.  Aspect  of  room. — This,  and  the  next 
position,  are  the  most  important  influential 
agents  in  the  choice  of  the  key-note.  A warm 
tone  would  be  as  objectionable  in  a room  with 
a southern  aspect,  as  a cool  tone  in  one  which 
faced  the  north.  Any  aspect  ranging  between 
east  and  north-west  is  better  with  warm 
colours ; blue,  and  all  colours  into  which  it 
enters  in  combination,  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Mode  of  lighting  room. — This  will  mate- 
rially influence  the  choice  of  tone.  The  posi- 
tion and  size  of  the  windows  will  regulate  the 
amount  of  light  and  shade  ; and  the  latter  will 
materially  alter  the  colours  bpneath  it.  Where 
the  light  is  strong,  the  tone  of  colouring  may 
be  full ; where  there  is  a deficient  supply  of 
light,  the  tone  of  colouring  should  be  light.  If 
the  apartment  will  be  much  used  by  artificial 
light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what 
effect  that  mode  will  have  upon  the  colours. 
Emerald  green  will  be  the  only  hue  of  that 
colour  that  can  be  adopted ; and  purple, 
though  pleasing  by  daylight,  by  night  will  ap- 
pear like  black;  yellow  will  approach  in  tone 
towards  white,  and  white  towards  yellow. 
The  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  colour  of 
gilding,  as  that  is  not  positive  yellow.  A room, 
used  by  artificial  light,  should  be  light  in  tone. 

6.  Size  of  the  room. — In  this  point,  it  must 
be  considered,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the 
room  should  appear  larger  than  it  really  is. 
Full- toned  colours  lessen  the  apparent  size  of 
a room,  whilst  light  colours  enlarge  it.* 

7*  Use  of  the  room. — This  is  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  all.  The  decorations 
general  and  particular,  should  be  expressive  of 
the  purpose.  In  libraries  we  desire  an  air  of 
quiet  and  repose  ; in  dining-rooms,  richness 
and  comfortableness;  whilst  in  drawing-rooms, 
vivacity  and  lightness.  Entrances  should  be 
lower  in  tone  than  the  rooms  to  which  they 
lead,  in  order  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  house  may  strike  with  full  effect.  In 
picture-galleries,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  will  contrast  best  with  the  pictures. 

8.  Individual  taste. — Although  we  deprecate 
a return  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  it  seems 
necessary  in  some  degree  to  consider  individual 
taste.  Peculiar  states  of  the  organ  are  known 
in  many  individuals  to  raise  positive  antipathy 
to  some  kinds  of  colour;  whilst  many  derive 
extreme  pleasure,  if  the  sight  is  met  by  a pre- 
ponderance of  green. 

From  these  considerations,  the  general  tone 
and  the  principal  colour  are  decided  upon. 
In  every  branch  of  art,  the  necessity  for  leading 
forms  and  colours  is  evident.  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture,we  have  principal  lines,  which  are  ver- 
tical ; in  Grecian  architecture  lines  which 
are  horizontal.  In  historical  painting,  we  find 
a principal  group,  a principal  figure,  a prin- 
cipal light,  and  a principal  colour,  the  key- 
note of  the  composition,  and  to  the  importance 
of  which  all  other  ingredients  are  subservient. 
The  principal  colour  should  not  overpower  the 
rest,  neither  should  it  be  confined  to  one 
spot,  as  the  carpet  of  a room,  or  the  walls,  but 

* Vide  a series  of  papers  on  decoration  in  the  “ Athenieum’  ’ 
for  December,  1843, 
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should  be  evidently  a part  of  a whole  composi- 
tion. We  have  already  indicated  the  mode  of 
finding  the  colour  of  combination.  There  are 
many  other  points  to  be  considered,  the  most 
important  of  which  affect  the  variations,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  the  colour  of 
combination,  either  by  variation  of  hue,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  melodising  colours.*  It 
should  be  recollected  that  a lively  style  of  co- 
louring should,  in  many  cases,  be  preferred  to 
a sombre ; but  that  in  rooms  devoted  to  festi- 
vities, the  decoration  should  not  be  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  nullify  the  dresses,  and  orna- 
mental accessories  of  the  occasion.  Variety 
is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  colour. 

The  subject  of  colour  might  be  considered 
at  much  greater  length.  We  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  set  forth  the  previous  considera- 
tions, which  it  is  necessary  to  meet: — the 
mode  of  applying  particular  colours,  in  combi- 
nation with  each  other,  with  their  comparative 
powers  and  intensities,  along  with  the  pro- 
priety of  materials,  and  their  imitations,  must 
be  left  for  a future  opportunity,  or  for  the  in- 
vestigation, which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
direct.  E.  H. 


THE  BURSTING  OF  A CAST-IRON  TANK, 

AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  HARRINGTON 
WATER-WORKS. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  fatal  accidents 
that  are  daily  occurring  to  keep  the  public 
mind  in  a state  of  feverish  excitement,  that 
which  took  place  at  the  Liverpool  and  Har- 
rington Water-works,  on  the  25th  of  December 
last,  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  character 
and  consequences  that  has  come  under  consi- 
deration for  a great  number  of  years.  We 
allude  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rupture 
of  a cast-iron  tank  or  cistern,  by  which  several 
houses  were  demolished,  five  human  beings 
hurried  into  eternity,  and  eight  others  danger- 
ously bruised  and  mutilated.  This  cistern 
was  one  of  uncommonly  large  dimensions,  said 
to  be  capable  of  containing  200,000  imperial 
gallons,  or  upwards  of  32,000  cubic  feet  of 
water,  a quantity  which,  when  compared  with 
the  average  supply  of  the  principal  London 
companies,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  more  than  1,100  tenements,  or 
about  three  times  the  number  of  houses  in  the 
Strand  of  London.  This  simple  statement 
will  serve  to  give  the  practical  reader  a more 
correct  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  vessel,  than  any  thing  that 
can  be  advanced  in  reference  to  its  linear  di- 
mensions and  cubical  contents. 

The  tank  was  of  an  oblong  or  rectangular 
prismatic  form,  and  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Howell,  under  whose  superintendence 
it  was  constructed,  its  length  was  71  feet, 
width  24J  feet,  and  depth  20  feet ; other  di- 
mensions have  been  given,  but  as  the  indivi- 
dual just  mentioned  made  the  drawings,  and 
furnished  the  various  details  for  the  construc- 
tion, we  are  justified  in  giving  the  preference 
to  the  data  which  he  has  supplied  to  us.  A 
rectangular  vessel  for  the  retention  of  water 
under  a high  head  of  pressure,  is  the  very 
worst  form  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose; its  adoption  in  any  case  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable, and  betokens  great  ignorance  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  fluid  action  ; but  in 
the  present  instance,  where  the  failure  has 
been  attended  with  such  disastrous  results,  it 
entails  a fearful  responsibility  on  the  parties 
by  whom  the  vessel  was  erected.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  extenuating  points  in  the  case, 
for  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  manager  and  chief  clerk  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Water- works, 
that  the  foundation  was  prepared  by  the  Har- 
rington Company  themselves,  but  under  the 
constant  superintendence  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Howell  ; this  circumstance  frees  the  other 
party  from  blame,  in  so  far  at  least  as  form  and 
situation  are  concerned,  but  nothing  can  be 
admitted  as  a palliative  for  the  want  of  strength 
in  the  materials,  or  an  excuse  for  the  imper- 
fections of  workmanship,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  which  must  have  led  to  the  catastrophe. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  if 
the  materials  were  of  such  a quality  and 
strength  as  to  sustain  the  estimated  pressure 


* On  the  subject  of  colour,  as  adapted  to  interior  decora- 
tion, consult,  Hay  “On  Harmonious  Colouring,  adapted  to 
Interior  Decoration,”  Field’s  “ Chromatography,”  Field’s 
Chromatics,”  “ Athemeum,”  Dec.,  1843. 


with  safety,  then  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
the  workmanship  was  defective  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  workmanship  was  such  as 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  then  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that 
the  materials  were  either  imperfect  in  struc- 
ture, or  deficient  in  the  estimated  strength. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that  both  were 
faulty,  and  that  the  effect  of  fluid  pressure  had 
not  been  properly  considered,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

Taking  the  dimensions  as  elicited  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Howell,  and  assuming  them  to 
be  the  correct  internal  measurements  of  the 
vessel,  the  rules  of  mensuration  give — 

71  X 24 £ x 20  = 34790  cubic  feet  for  the 
contents  of  the  tank; 

and  this,  when  estimated  in  imperial  gallons, 
becomes — 

34790  x 1728+277*274  = 216814  gallons. 

The  estimated  content  of  the  vessel,  from 
which  the  pressures  appear  to  have  been 
severally  deduced,  is  200,000  gallons ; being 
in  defect  of  the  true  contents  by  a quantity  not 
less  than  16814  gallons.  But,  according  to 
the  evidence,  the  rupture  took  place  when  the 
vessel  was  filled  to  the  depth  of  only  17  feet, 
in  which  case  the  cubic  content  was  only 
29571 2 feet,  or  184293  gallons;  differing 
from  the  total  contents  by  32521  gallons ; a 
very  important  difference,  indeed,  as  regards 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  induced  by  it  on  the 
upright  sides  of  the  containing  vessel. 

The  following  are  the  chief  principles  of 
fluid  pressure  which  are  more  immediately 
involved  in  the  inquiry;  they  are  given  here 
with  the  view  of  placing  them  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  saving  the  trouble 
of  referring  to  books  on  hydrostatics,  where 
they  are  severally  demonstrated  and  treated  in 
a more  scientific  manner  : — 

1.  When  a non-elastic  fluid  is  at  rest  in  a 
vessel  whose  base  is  horizontal,  equal  parts  of 
the  base  are  equally  pressed  by  the  fluid. 

2.  All  the  parts  of  a non-elastic  fluid  press 
equally  at  the  same  depth. 

3.  The  pressure  of  a non-elastic  fluid  at 
any  depth  is  directly  proportional  to  that 
depth. 

From  these  properties  we  infer,  that  the 
pressure  of  a non-elastic  fluid  on  a horizontal 
plane,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of 
the  fluid,  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the  plane, 
and  altitude  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  plane 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid. 

4.  When  a non-elastic  and  quiescent  fluid 
is  urged  by  its  own  weight,  it  presses  equally 
in  all  directions,  whether  upwards,  downwards, 
horizontally,  or  obliquely. 

5.  When  a non-elastic  fluid  is  at  rest  in  an 
upright  rectangular  vessel,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  fluid,  or  the  pressure  on  the  bottom,  is 
to  the  pressure  on  the  upright  containing 
surface,  as  the  area  of  the  bottom  is  to  half 
the  area  of  the  upright  surface  ; or  to  the 
area  of  one  side  and  one  end  of  the  vessel. 

6.  The  pressure  of  a non-elastic  fluid 
against  any  upright  surface  whatever,  is  equal 
to  half  the  weight  of  a column  of  the  fluid, 
whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  altitude 
the  same  as  the  altitude  of  that  surface  ; or  it 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  the  fluid, 
whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  altitude 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
that  surface,  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

7.  The  pressure  of  a non-elastic  fluid  on  a 
surface  any  how  placed  in  it,  whether  perpen- 
dicularly, horizontally,  or  obliquely,  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a column  of  the  fluid,  whose  base 
is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  altitude 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
that  surface,  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

These  are  the  several  hydrostatic  principles 
that  come  into  operation  in  this  and  similar 
inquiries ; they  have  long  been  familiarly 
known  to  mathematicians  and  philosophers, 
and  are  duly  appreciated  by  practical  men  ge- 
nerally, for  the  great  usefulness  in  the  proper 
conduct  and  management  of  water  ; yet  here  is 
an  instance  in  which  these  well-known  and 
established  laws,  as  well  as  the  rules  deduced 
from  them,  notwithstanding  their  simplicity  and 
great  practical  utility,  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
gether neglected,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  failure  of  the  vessel  itself,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  those  individuals  who  were  exa- 


mined as  to  its  cause.  The  following  calcula- 
tions will  prove  our  position. 

If  the  tank  were  full  of  water  to  the  depth 
of  20  feet,  the  total  pressure  upon  one  of  its 
upright  sides  would  be  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  14200  cubic  feet  of  water;  for  by  the  rules 
of  mensuration,  we  have 

71  x20  = 1420  square  feet  of  surface, 
and  by  the  sixth  hydrostatical  principle,  the 
pressure  on  that  surface  is 

1420x10  = 14200  cubic  feet, 
or  when  expressed  in  pounds  avoirdupois,  it  is 
14200  x62£  = 887500  lbs. 

This  gives  an  average  pressure  of  625  lbs. 
upon  a square  foot  of  surface,  or  4*34  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch  ; but  at  the  instant  of  fracture, 
according  to  the  evidence,  there  was  not  more 
than  an  average  pressure  of  3J  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  shewing  a culpable  deficiency  in 
the  strength  of  the  vessel  compared  with  what 
it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  perfect 
safety.  It  is  moreover  stated,  that  at  the  in- 
stant of  fracture,  the  vessel  was  only  filled  to 
the  depth  of  17  feet,  and  this  is  said  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a weight  of  750  tons;  now,  at  the 
depth  of  17  feet,  the  cubic  contents,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  2957 1 i feet,  for  by  the  ruleB  of 
mensuration,  we  have 

71 X24J  x 17=29571  *5  cubic  feet ; 
and  because  a cubic  foot  is  equivalent  in  weight 
to  62  £ lbs.  it  is 

29571-5x62*5-*- 2240=825  tons. 

Here,  then,  the  difference  between  the  esti- 
mated weight  at  the  time  of  fracture,  and  the 
actual  weight,  according  to  the  dimensions,  is 
825 — 750=75  tons  in  defect ; now,  to  what 
cause  can  we  attribute  these  glaring  discre- 
pancies, but  to  a total  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
calculation  ; a neglect  for  which  practical  men 
in  general  are  highly  to  be  censured,  but  more 
especially  when  the  calculations  are  of  such  a 
simple  nature  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
all.  If  we  calculate  the  mean  pressure  at  the 
depth  of  17  feet,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  3-69,  or 
3*7  lbs.,  a result  which  agrees  more  nearly 
with  the  evidence  than  any  other  statement 
that  has  yet  been  examined.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  tank  when  full, 
would  be  970*7  tons,  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as 
appears  from  the  first  of  the  preceding  hydro- 
static principles. 

It  has  been  shewn  above,  that  the  pressure 
on  one  side  of  the  vessel  when  full,  is  887500 
lbs.,  or  396*2  tons  ; but  since  water  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  by  the  fourth  hydrostatic 
principle,  the  same  amount  of  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  of  force  tending  to  burst  the  vessel 
transversely,  is  396*2  X 2 = 792*4  tons  ; and  this 
is  the  force  which  has  to  be  provided  against 
in  estimating  the  strength  of  the  materials. 

Again,  by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  area 
of  one  of  the  upright  ends  of  the  vessel  is 
24*5  x 20  = 490  square  feet,  and  according  to 
the  sixth  hydrostatic  principle,  the  pressure  on 
that  area  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  4900 
cubic  feet  of  water,  or  306250  lbs.;  conse- 
quently, the  pressure  on  both  ends  is  306250  x 
2=612500  lbs.,  or  273*43  tons  ; and  this  is  the 
force  which  tends  to  burst  the  vessel  longitu- 
dinally, one-half  of  it  acting  in  each  direction. 
The  whole  pressure  on  the  upright  surface 
of  the  vessel  is,  therefore,  792*4-f- 273*43= 
1065*83  tons  ; the  total  pressure  on  the  upright 
surface  and  base  together,  being  1065*83-}- 970*7 
=2036*53  tons.  The  total  pressure  on  the 
upright  surface,  however,  may  be  obtained 
more  readily  as  follows  : — 

71+ 24*5  x 20® x 62*5 -f- 2240  = 1065*83  tons, 
as  before. 

But  the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  same 
upright  surface  may  also  be  determined  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different,  by  the  application 
of  the  fifth  hydrostatic  principle,  for  the  whole 
area  of  the  upright  surface,  is 
7 l-j-24* 5 x 40=3820  square  feet,  and  the  half 
of  this  is  3820  -7-2=1910  square  feet; 
but  the  area  of  the  bottom  is  71  X 24*5=1739*5 
square  feet,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
pressure  on  it,  or  the  whole  weight  of  water  in 
the  tank  when  full,  is  970*7  tons  ; hence  it  is 
1739*5  : 970*7  : : 1910  : 1065*83  tons,  the  same 
as  before. 
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These  different  methods  of  obtaining  the 
same  result  may  prove  valuable  to  some  of 
the  less  scientific  readers  of  The  Builder, 
by  shewing  them  in  what  manner  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  hydrostatics  are  to  be 
applied  in  this  and  all  similar  inquiries. 

So  much  then  for  the  method  of  estimat- 
ing the  total  and  the  mean  pressure  on  the 
upright  surface  of  the  cistern,  an  estimation 
that  should  never  be  neglected  when  safety  is 
an  object  of  consideration  ; the  downward  or 
vertical  pressure,  however,  is  not  necessary  to 
be  considered  in  the  present  case,  for  since 
the  vessel  was  placed  on  a solid  and  level 
foundation,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  failure 
in  the  bottom  parts,  the  brickwork  perform- 
ing the  same  office  as  an  additional  thickness 
in  the  metal.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL  NEWS  FROM  PARIS. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Architectural  improvement  is  marching 
with  gigantic  strides  in  Paris.  In  every 
quarter  old  houses  are  being  thrown  down,  and 
palaces  erected  in  their  places  ; mansions  are 
springing  up  in  spots  that  for  centuries  have 
been  receptacles  for  mud  and  filth  ; narrow 
courts  and  streets  are  being  swept  away,  and 
magnificent  streets  erected  on  their  sites.  In 
no  city  in  the  wide  world  have  such  striking 
improvements  been  effected  within  a short 
time  as  in  Paris,  and  certainly  in  no  other  are 
such  vast  improvements  projected.  Among 
the  ameliorations  made  within  the  last  two 
years,  or  now  in  progress,  may  be  cited  the 
opening  of  the  Rue  Rambuteau,  which  is  a 
magnificent  thoroughfare,  in  a densely  popu- 
lated quarter;  a splendid  street  from  the 
Palais  de  Justice  to  Notre  Dame,  whereby  the 
abominable  nest  of  tumble-down  houses  in  the 
old  city  have  been  swept  away ; several  new 
streets  of  lofty  mansions  in  the  Quarter  de  Ti- 
voli ; a splendid  street  and  square  facing  the 
Versailles  and  Rouen  railway  station,  in  the 
Rue  K.t.  Lazare;  a fine  but  simple  station  for 
the  Northern  railway;  three  new  streets  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bourse; 
three  or  four  new  streets  in  the  parcels  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  St.  Germain’s  railway ; a new 
street  between  the  Faubourg  du  Roule  and  the 
Champs  Elys^es  ; two  or  three  others  at  Mont- 
martre; several  magnificent  palaces  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  (prominent  among  them  that 
of  the  Countess  de  Leon);  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucins,  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  &c. ; the 
new  Rue  de  Rougemont,  from  the  Boulevard 
to  the  Rue  Bergere ; several  new  streets  be- 
tween the  Faubourg  Montmartre  and  the  Fau- 
bourg Poissonniere ; the  Rue  Lafayette,  the 
termination  of  the  splendid  church  of  St. 
Vincent,  de  Paul ; the  restoration  of  the  vene- 
rable Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  ; the  complete 
reparation  and  decoration  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  L’Auxerrois  ; a new  chapel  for  the 
Virgin  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice  ; the  deco- 
ration of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ; the  finishing 
of  the  Hotel  de  Villc  ; a new  fayade  to  the 
Hospital  de  la  Charite  ; an  elegant  and 
simple  Protestant  chapel  for  the  Germans ; 
a new  prison  for  a trial  of  the  separate 
confinement  system  ; the  splendid  and  costly 
decorations  of  that  beautiful  pile,  the  Church 
of  the  Madeleine  ; a vast  entrepdt  for  the 
Rouen  and  Havre  railways  ; and,  last  but  not 
least,  a palace  lately  commenced  for  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs.  Among  the  improve- 
ments about  to  be  undertaken,  are  the  erection 
of  a new  opera  house,  worthy,  by  its  architec- 
tural magnificence,  to  be  the  great  musical 
theatre  of  France;  a vast  station  for  the  Paris 
and  Lyon  railway,  and  another  for  the  Paris 
and  Strasbourg ; a new  hospital  on  the  Clos  St. 
Lazare,  adjoining  the  Northern  railway ; a 
new  church  on  the  vast  lands  of  Belle  Chasse, 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ; several  new 
buildings  for  rare  and  curious  birds  and 
animals,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants;  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  ; a new  Bibliotheque  Royale  ; some  new 
streets  in  densely-habited  quarters;  one  or  two 
squares  on  the  London  system  ; the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon  by  the  erection  on  the  top  of 
the  lantern  of  the  statue  of  Immortality,  and 
other  improvements  ; two  new  markets,  with 
all  the  latest  ameliorations  introduced  in  Eng- 
land,^ Holland,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  United  States;  vast  entrepdts  for  goods 


and  merchandize  arriving  by  the  Northern  and 
Strasbourg  railways ; the  completion  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Place  de  Carousel,  and  the 
erection  of  several  public  edifices  of  minor 
importance. 

Of  all  these  projects  the  most  important  are 
undoubtedly  the  new  Opera  and  the  new  Na- 
tional Library,  or  Bibliotheque  Royale.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  public  authorities 
and  people  of  all  classes  are  unanimous  in 
thinking  it  absolutely  necessary.  The  present 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique  is  a disgrace  to 
such  a city  as  Paris,  which  haughtily  claims 
to  be  the  capital  of  civilization.  It  was  origi- 
nally designed  as  a temporary  structure,  on  the 
destruction  of  the  edifice  of  the  Place  de 
Louvois,  and  was,  as  such,  hastily  run  up  in 
I wood.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  yet  no  plans  for  a new 
theatre  have  been  definitively  chosen.  But 
there  are  few  things  which  press  more 
strongly  for  a prompt  decision,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disgrace  of  having  a miserably 
dingy  wooden  structure,  for  the  home  of  the 
musical  drama  of  such  a nation  as  France, 
there  is  every  hour  most  imminent  danger  of 
its  being  destroyed  by  fire,  and  not  it  only, 
hut  the  entire  quarter  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Its  existence  for  so  long  a period  may  be  con- 
sidered the  result  of  a miracle.  For  my  part, 
if  I were  a Frenchman,  I would  brave  the  laws 
against  arson,  and,  at  the  risk  of  the  gallies  for 
life,  set  fire  to  it;  for  to  destroy  it  would  really 
be  to  render  a service  to  the  public  and  the 
country.  It  appears  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
coming  to  a decision  for  pulling  it  down,  is'the 
choice  of  the  site  for  a new  theatre.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  supported  by  the 
directions  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts — 
the  committee  that  superintends  public  build- 
ings, &c.,  recommends  the  piece  of  ground  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Maine  of  the  second 
Arrondisseraent.  It  is  close  to  the  existing 
theatre,  and  is  a site  of  considerable  extent, 
perfectly  isolated,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
best  quarter  of  the  town.  The  greater  part  of 
the  aristocracyand  superior  classes  also  warmly 
support  that  site,  as  do  likewise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  quarters  of  Montmartre,  Tivoli, 
Lafayette, Batignolles,  &c.  But  the  corporation 
of  Paris  strongly  opposes  it,  insisting,  instead, 
on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  Many  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  confessed,  militate  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  corporation. 
First  of  all,  the  site  they  recommend  would  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thereby  easily 
accessible  to  the  entire  population;  next,  it 
would  cost  just  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the 
Rue  Grange  Bateliere  ; thirdly,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  sweeping  away  a nest  of  wretched 
and  dirty  houses,  and  of  making  the  quarter  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe  ; for  on  one  side 
would  be  the  Louvre,  on  another  the  Tuillei  ies, 
on  a third  the  Palais  Royal,  whilst  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  leading  to  it,  would  be 
the  majestic  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I incline  to  think  that  that  site  ought 
to  be  chosen.  The  corporation  will  not  hear 
of  any  other,  and  if  another  be  selected,  will 
not  give  a single  sou , whilst  with  that,  it  is 
proposed  to  award  six,  eight,  perhaps  twelve 
million  francs  for  the  new  theatre.  At  this 
moment  the  matter  is  undergoing  investigation 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior will  doubtless  introduce  a law  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  opera  house. 

With  regard  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  there 
are  also  discussions  as  to  the  site,  but  none  at 
present  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon.  The 
present  buildings  are  long  and  straggling, 
covering  an  immense  surface  of  ground,  and 
manifesting  a great  desire  to  tumble  into 
ruins  — a disaster  from  which  they  are  only 
saved  by  heavy  annual  outlays.  Exist  much 
longer  they  cannot,  even  with  all  the  expense 
they  occasion,  and  so  down  they  must  come. 
The  government  proposes  to  erect  the  new 
library  in  a different  quarter  of  the  town  alto- 
gether, so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  the  parcels  of 
land  in  which  the  present  edifice  stands.  Those 
parcels  are  in  one  of  the  busiest,  richest,  and 
most  populous  quarters  of  the  town,  and  their 
sale  would  realise  an  immense  sum,  almost 
enough  to  pay  for  the  new  building.  But  in- 
terested parties  object  to  a change  of  the  present 
site,  on  the  ground  that  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  town  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  that  small 
portion  of  the  public  which  frequents  the 
library.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  their 


convenience  will  be  permitted  to  outweigh  the 
general  interest  which  undoubtedly  requires 
the  removal  of  the  present  odious  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  and  the  sale  of  the  site  on  which  it 
stands. 

Paris,  Dec.  22nd. 


GOETIIE— ON  PALLADIO. 

Vicenza,  19th  Sept.  1736.*  During  the 
few  hours  that  I have  been  here,  I have  run 
over  the  place,  and  have  glanced  at  the  Olym- 
pic theatre  and  the  buildings  of  Palladio.  A 
pretty  little  book  illustrated  by  engravings,  has 
been  published  for  the  use  of  travellers,  toge- 
ther with  some  artistic  remarks.  When,  how- 
ever, we  find  ourselves  in  sight  of  these  works, 
then  only  we  perceive  their  great  worth  ; be- 
cause it  is  their  destination  to  fill  up  by  actual 
grandeur  and  reality , and  to  satisfy  our  mind 
by  the  beauteous  harmony  of  their  dimensions 
— not  merely  in  abstract  plans  lying  before  us, 
but  by  the  whole  starting  and  receding  of  their 
perspective.  And  thus,  I say  of  Palladio,  that 
he  was  a thoroughly  internal,  and  from  the 
very  innermost,  a great  man.  The  main  diffi- 
culty, however,  with  which  he,  like  all  mo- 
dern architects  had  to  grapple,  was  the  ade- 
quate use  of  architectural  orders  in  civic  (pro- 
fane) buildings;  because  it  is,  after  all, 
incongruous,  to  combine  walls  and  columns. 
But  it  is  astonishing  to  see,  how  he  has  worked 
these  up  together — how  he  imposes  upon  us  by 
the  viewing  of  his  works,  and  makes  us  forget, 
that  it  is  ^///imposition.  There  is,  really,  some- 
thing God-like  in  his  works,  alike  to  the  forms 
of  a great  poet,  who  from  out  of  truth  and  un- 
truth makes  a third,  whose  relative  reality  is 
still  enchantiug. 

If,  however,  we  view  on  the  spot  those 
splendid  monuments  raised  by  that  man,  and 
find  how  they  have  been  already  disfigured  by 
uncleanly  habits — how  their  plans  mostly  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  their  owners;  how  little, 
after  all,  these  precious  monuments  of  an  ele- 
vated mind  tally  with  the  life  and  existence  of 
those  around — we  shall  be  forcibly  reminded, 
that  things  are  every  where  the  same  : because 
we  get  no  thanks  if  we  endeavour  to  elevate 
men’s  inner  wants,  to  give  them  a great  idea 
of  themselves,  impress  on  them  the  feel  ing  of 
the  magnitude  of  a real  and  noble  existence! 
But  if  you  be-lie  these  birds,-}-  tell  them  stories, 
helping  them  on  from  day  to  day — corrupt 
them ; then  you  are  their  man,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, that  modern  time  rejoices  in  so  many 
absurdities.  I do  not  say  so  to  depreciate 
my  own  friends  (!),  I say  merely,  that  they  are 
so,  and  that  we  must  not  wonder,  that  things 
are  as  they  are. 

How  the  basilica  of  Palladio  looks  close 
to  an  old  castle-like  building,  covered  with 
dissimilar  windows,  which,  together  with  the 
steeple,  the  architect  thought  of  removing 
— can  be  scarcely  uttered  by  words ; and  it 
needs  for  me  to  use  all  self-control,  as  I find 
alas!  even  here,  what  I hate  and  love,  close 
together. 

2 1st  Sept. — I went  to  see  the  old  architect, 
Scamozzi,  the  editor  of  Palladio’s  buildings,  a 
sterling  enthusiastic  artist.  He  gave  me  some 
useful  information,  joyous  at  my  interest  in 
these  matters.  There  is  one  amongst  the 
buildings  of  Palladio,  for  which  I always  had 
a great  predilection  ; they  say,  it  was  his  own 
dwelling — but  being  seen,  it  is  far  more  than 
would  appear  from  the  design.  I would  wish  to 
see  it  drawn  and  coloured  in  that  way,  as  age  and 
the  kind  of  material  have  made  it  now.  We  must 
not  think,  however,  that  the  artist  has  built  a 
palace  for  himself.  It  is  the  most  modest 
house  in  the  world,  and  has  but  two  windows, 
which  are  separated  by  a space  sufficient  to 
bear  a third  opening.  If  a picture  were  made 
of  it,  comprising  the  neighbouring  houses,  it 
would  be  amusiug  to  see  how  it  is  interpolated 
betwixt  them.  Canaletti  ought  to  have  painted 
it. 

To-day  i visited  that  shew-palace  ( PracJit - 
haus),  situate  half  an  hour  from  the  city,  on  a 
pleasing  eminence — called  the  Rotonda.  It  is 
a square  building,  containing  a round  saloon 
lighted  from  above.  From  the  four  sides  you 
ascend  on  broad  stairs,  and  reach  at  every  side 
a porch,  formed  by  six  Corinthian  pillars.  It 
may  be,  that  architecture  never  pushed  splen- 

* Italienische  Keise.  Vol.  I. 

t Allusion  to  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  and  an  analo* 
gous  poem  of  Goethe  himself.— Transt. 
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^our  to  a higher  pitch.  The  space  taken  up 
°y  stairs  and  porches,  is  far  greater  than  that 

f the  building ; because  every  side  would  be 

uite  sufficient  for  the  entrance  of  any  temple. 

'he  inside  is  habitable,  but  not  comfortable. 
The  saloon  exhibits  the  finest  proportions,  as 
well  as  the  rooms,  but  they  would  hardly  suf- 
fice for  the  wants  of  a noble  family  during  a 
summer  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
side  presents  itself  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  in  a most  magnificent  manner. 
The  diversity,  with  which  the  whole  main 
building,  as  well  as  the  projecting  columns, 
move  before  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  is  very 
great — and  thus  the  object  of  the  owner  has 
been  perfectly  attained,  who  wished  to  leave 
behind  a great  entail  of  property,  as  well  as  a 
tangible  monument  of  his  wealth.  And  alike 
as  the  building  is  perceived  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  all  its  magnificence — the  view 
therefrom  is  also  most  pleasing.  We  perceive 
the  course  of  the  Bacchilione,  the  vessels  from 
Verona,  down  towards  the  Brenta. 

Padua,  27 th  Sept.  1786.  At  last  I have  ac- 
quired the  work  of  Palladio,  although  not  the 
original,  which  I had  seen  in  Vicenza,  with 
wooden  engravings,  but  an  accurate  copy,  or 
rather  a fac  simile,  edited  by  an  excellent 
man,  the  late  English  Consul  Smith  at  Venice. 
This  we  must  leave  to  the  English,  that  they 
have  known  long  ago  how  to  appreciate  the 
worthy,  and  that  they  spread  it  in  a noble 
way.* 

On  account  of  this  purchase,  I stepped  in  to  a 
bookshop,  which,  in  Italy,  have  a particular 
appearance.  The  books,  stitched,  are  depo- 
sited around  the  place,  and  you  find  the  whole 
day  good  company.  Whoever  of  clergymen, 
landed  gentry  or  artists  is  anyhow  connected 
with  literature,  is  constantly  about  the  place. 
You  ask  for  a book,  open  it,  gaze  on,  and 
amuse  yourself  a9  it  may  come.  Thus  I found 
about  half  a dozen  together,  all  of  whom,  when  I 
asked  for  Palladio,  became  attentive  to  me. 
While  the  master  of  the  shop  was  looking  for 
the  book,  they  praised  it,  and  informed  me 
about  the  original  and  the  copy;  they  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  work  and  the 
merit  of  the  author.  As  they  took  me  for 
an  architect,  they  approved  my  resorting  es- 
pecially to  the  works  of  this"  master — who 
availed  more  for  use  arid  practice,  than  even 
Vitruvius,  as  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
ancients  and  antiquity,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  our  present  wants. 

V mice,  8 th  Oct.  I78G.  In  the  completed 
works  of  Palladio , especially  the  churches,  I 
have  found  somethings  blameable  aside  the  most 
magnificent.  As  I was  thus  considering  within 
myself,  in  how  far  I was  right  or  wrong  to- 
wards such  an  extraordinary  man— it  was  as  if 
he  stood  close  to  me,  saying:  “this  and  that  I 
have  made  against  my  will,  but  still  did  it — 
because  I could  not,  under  given  circumstances, 
near  my  highest  idea,  in  any  other  way.”— It 
appears,  the  more  I think  of  it,  that  lie,  "in  con- 
sidering the  height  and  width  of  a church  al- 
ready existing,  or  an  ancient  house,  to  which 
he  had  to  erect  new  fronts— merely  thought: 

“ How  can  you  give  to  these  spaces  the  great- 
est possible  form  ? In  the  detail,  you  will  be 
obliged,  on  account  of  unavoidable  impedi- 
ments, to  contort  or  cobble  somehow  or  other; 
here  and  there  some  incongruity  will  arise — 
this  may  ; still  the  whole  will  exhibit  a grand 
style  and  you  will  rejoice  at  your  work.” — And 
thus,  he  has  carried  the  greatest  images,  as 
they  dwelled  in  his  soul,  even  there,  where 
they  didn’t  quite  tally — where,  in  the  detail, 
he  was  obliged  to  kne&d  and  tether  them.— 
The  wing  in  the  Caritu,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
the  more  valuable  to  us,  as  the  artist  had  his 
tree  will,  and  could  follow  unboundedly  the 
impulses  of  his  mind.  If  the  convent  had  been 
completed,  there  would  perhaps,  not  exist  in 
the  whole  actual  world,  a more  perfect  work  of 
architecture. 

How  he  thought  and  worked,  in  fine,  be- 
comes to  me  the  clearer,  the  more  I read  his 
works,  and  consider,  how  he  treated  antiquity; 
because  he  makes  few  words,  but  they  are  all 
weighty.  The  fourth  book,  which  represents  I 
the  ancient  temples,  is  a true  introduction  to 
the  viewing  sense-fully  the  relics  of  anti- 
q^y*  ‘ j.  l — y. 


* The  handsomest  compliment  ever  paid  to  the  higher 
endeavours  of  this  country.  No  amount  of  bank  stock 
would  have  impressed  Goethe  with  such  a good  opinion  — 
Trans/. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Church,  at  Crewe,  took 
place  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  a cruciform 
structure,  has  a tower,  and  is  built  of  Newcastle 
blue  brick.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 

700  persons. The  last  brick  in  the  arching 

of  the  gigantic  tunnel  through  the  Calton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  was  laid  yesterday  week.  It 
is  400  yards  long,  26  feet  high  and  26  feet  in 
width.  With  the  exception  of  about  40  yards 
at  the  east  end,  it  is  entirely  through  rock. 
We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  bridge  over  the  Severn, 
and  the  proposed  tunnel  under  it.  In  reply  to 
an  application  on  the  subject,  made  by  Capt. 
F.  Berkeley,  M.P.,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
addressed  to  him  the  following  letter:  — 

“ Admiralty,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  your'letter  of  the  11th 
inst.,  I am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  in 
reply,  that  you  may  be  assured  that  their  lord- 
ships  will  never  sanction  a bridge  at  Hock 
Crib,  or  over  any  part  of  the  Severn  which 
shall  be  detrimental  to  its  free  navigation.  No 
plan  for  a tunnel  has  yet  been  laid  before 
them,  but  whenever  it  comes,  the  due  pre- 
servation of  the  bed  of  the  river  will  be  their 
lordships'  first  consideration.  — I am,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  hnmble  servant, 

W.  C.  B.  Hamilton. 

The  sum  of 2,350/.  has  been  subscribed  by*- 

the  clergy  alone  for  the  restoration  of  Llundall 
Cathedral,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  having 
given  500/.,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 

100/. It  is  intended  to  erect  a statue  of 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  in  the  new  market- 
place at  Newport.  The  subscription  list  for 
this  object  is  tilling  rapidly. Chester  Ca- 

thedral, which  lias  been  for  some  time  closed 
for  restoration  and  improvements,  was  re- 
opened last  Sunday. Notice  has  been 

given  to  the  committee  of  the  present  Ex- 
change at  Manchester,  by  the  projectors  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  there,  that  they  shall  not 
be  in  condition  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a 
bill  in  the  next  session  ; and  they,  conse- 
quently, relinquish  the  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Exchange  buildings.  The  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  existing  building 

will  now  be  proceeded  with. A new 

church  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Woolwich, 
after  a design  by  Mr.  Gwilt.  It  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  persons  ; 
the  cost  of  its  erection,  including  every  inci- 
dental expenditure,  will  not  exceed  7,000/. 

The  John  o'  Groat  Journal  states  that  no 

less  a sum  than  70,000/.  is  to  be  expended  in 

improvements  on  Dunrobin  Castle. A new 

lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of  Essex  is  in 
contemplation.  It  is  supposed  that  Chelmsford 

will  be  selected  a3  the  locale. At  Wisbeach 

it  is  intended  to  erect  a museum  in  the  garden 
abutting  on  the  churchyard,  lately  the  property 
of  Dr.  Hardwicke.  The  expense  will  be  about 
2,500/.,  and  the  greater  portion  is  already 
raised  in  shares  of  25/.  each.  Part  of  the 
building  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Wisbeach 

Literary  Society. From  600  to  800  men, 

artificers  and  labourers,  have  been  daily  at 
work  during  the  past  year,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  steam  basin  at  Portsmouth. 
'The  south  wall  is  in  the  mo9t  forward  state,  a 
large  portion  of  it  being  nearly  completed.  A 
long  line  of  the  west  wall  has  also  made  consi- 
derable progress  ; the  walls  are  of  the  most 
substantial  formation,  their  entire  facing  is  of 
huge  granite  blocks.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 

Peter  Rolt. Stanwix  church,  near  Carlisle, 

narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  last  Sun- 
day week.  The  accident  originated  in  the 
over  heating  of  a flue.  The  furniture  of  the 
church  has  sustained  much  damage ; most 
fortunately  the  painted  window  escaped 

with  little  or  no  injury.  The  Mar- 

tello  towers  of  Jersey  are  undergoing 
repair  and  improvement.  They  are  to  be 
rendered  habitable,  and  the  loop-holes,  which 
throughout  the  island  are  too  wide,  are  to  be 
narrowed.  A new  iron  ventilating  apparatus 
is  also  being  erected  upon  the  summit  of  each. 

Theriver  Severn  hasbeen  greatly  improved 

during  the  last  two  years  by  diedging,  and  by 
the  erection  of  weirs  and  locks.  Upwards  of 
200,000  tons  of  marl,  rock,  gravel,  and  soil 
have  already  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto’s  dredging 


machine  alone,  besides  what  hasbeen  removed 
by  another  contractor.  At  Gloucester  it  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  foundation 
of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  operation  some  curious  relics 
of  ancient  coins  have  been  discovered. 


REMOVAL  OF  ST.  BENET’S  FINK. 

Sm, — I perceive  that  you  have  been  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  St.  Benet  Fink 
Church  by  Messrs.  Oak  and  Stone,  whose  high 
reputation  I much  respect;  but  their  suggestion 
“ to  build  the  church  up  again  in  its  original 
form  ” may,  perhaps,  bear  some  comment,  and 
as  I have  recently  made  accurate  draw- 
ings of  the  church  in  order  to  preserve  its 
memory,  I can  form  some  idea  of  its  fitness  for 
re-erection. 

Nothing  of  Wren’s  can  be  lost  without  re- 
gret. All  his  works  evince  the  most  masterly 
construction,  much  artistic  merit,  and  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  an  economical  appli- 
cation of  circumstances  and  materials.  The 
church  in  question,  though  not  one  of  his  best, 
is  a good  specimen  of  the  latter  excellence, 
being  remarkable  for  a skilful  udaption  of  form 
to  the  peculiarity  of  a limited  site,  adjoining 
the  rounded  corner  of  a street.  The  plan  is 
an  elliptical  decagon,  decorated  inside  with  six 
columns  of  the  composite  order,  standing  at  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  walls, 
so  as  to  form  an  aisle  of  that  width  all  round 
the  church.  Each  column  bears  an  enriched 
entablature  extending  from  it  to  the  outer  wall, 
and  upon  these  are  turned  semicircular  arched 
vaults  over  the  aisles,  presenting  moulded 
archivolts  towards  the  centre  portion  of  the 
church  ; these  are  surmounted  bv  an  elliptical 
enriched  cornice,  forming  the  base  of  an  ellip- 
tical dome,  upon  which  dome,  I believe,  a 
lantern  light  was  originally  placed,  but  has  not 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  The  win- 
dows are  large  semi-circular  headed,  and 
internally  very  ugly,  from  their  crude  un- 
adorned character.  There  is  a small  quantity 
ot  good  oak  carving  in  the  style  of  Wren’s 
tittie.  The  pulpit  carving  is  bad,  and  of  later 
date.  The  exterior  of  the  church  requires  no 
particular  description;  it  has  Wren’s  usual 
accompaniments  of  architraves,  cornices,  fes- 
toons, &c  , and  much  external  effect  could  not 
be  given  to  such  an  ungainly  form  as  an 
elliptical  elevation.  The  principle  artistic  ex- 
cellence in  this  church  I deem  to  be  the  judi- 
cious introduction  of  columns  and  arches  into 
the  interior.  Wren  is  distinguished  for  a 
masterly  power  in  this  respect,  as  displayed  in 
nearly  all  his  churches ; and  the  elegance, 
variety,  and  chiaro-seuro  resulting  from  it, 
have  gone  far  to  confer  on  his  memory  that 
high  honour  of  which  he  was  so  eminently 
worthy. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I think  the  rebuilding 
the  church  according  to  its  present  design, 
would  be  bad  taste,  and  questionable  economy. 
It  was  adapted,  as  I have  said,  to  a peculiar 
site,  and  you,  Sir,  well  know  that  the  quality 
of  fitness,  or  the  suitableness  of  a work  of  art 
to  its  circumstances,  is  a chief  excellence  in 
design.  Now,  if  any  person  intending  to  erect 
a new  building,  chose  to  purchase  the  columns 
or  other  materials,  and  skilfully  to  apply  them 
to  a new  design,  suitable  for  his  new  purpose, 
he  might  do  it  without  departing  from  the 
genuine  spirit  in  which  our  revered  Sir  Chris- 
topher worked.  I avoid  all  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  Wren’s  churches  being  appro- 
priate for  the  present  day,  merely  concluding 
with  the  remark,  that  there  is  a fashion  in 
architecture  as  in  other  things,  and  that  it  is 
generally  dependent  upon  the  religious  and 
political  character  of  the  times. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Edwin  Nash. 

Moorgate-street,  Dec.  29th,  1845. 


Recipe  for  making  Tracing  Paper. — 
The  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  producing  a tracing 
paper  “that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 
Mix  six  parts  (by  weight)  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, one  of  rosin,  aud  one  of  boiled  nut  oil, 
and  lay  on  with  a brush  or  sponge. 

The  Nelson  Monument.  — The  Woods 
and  Forests  have  at  last  determined  on 
completing  this  work;  and  Mr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Woodington,  Mr.  Carew,  and  Mr.  Ternouth 
are  appointed  to  execute  the  four  bdssi  relievi. 
Mr.  Lough  is  to  do  the  four  lions  at  the  foot. 
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GREAT  GATE  TO  BISHOP’S  PALACE, 
NORWICH. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Britton  for  the 
admirable  drawing,  made  by  Mr.  Repton,  from 
which  the  above  engraving  is  taken.  The 
arch  is  of  stone  ; the  upper  part  of  the  building 
is  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings.  There  is  a 
small  lateral  door,  which  is  ornamented  with 
carved  quatrefoil  panels,  having  within  them 
a heart  and  a mitre  alternately.  We  are  un- 
able to  insert  in  the  present  number  a notice 
of  the  edifice  to  which  it  belongs,  but  will 
remedy  the  omission  shortly. 


COMPETITION  CARTOONS  FOR  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  premium  of  500/.  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Art- Union  of  London  has 
brought  twenty-eight  cartoons,  and  it  has  been 
determined  to  throw  them  open  to  the  criticism 
of  the  subscribers  and  the  public,  before  the 
committee  come  to  a decision.  They  have 
accordingly  been  arranged  in  the  gallery  of  the 
New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Pall  Mall  ; and  on  and  after  Monday  next 
subscribers  will  be  admitted  on  shewing  the 
receipt  for  the  current  year.  Many  of  them 
haye  extraordinary  merit,  and,  together,  they 


form  an  exhibition  of  the  most  interesting 
character. 

“ Saxon  Almsgiving”  (No.  2)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  drawing.  “ To  supply  the  needy, 
says  the  catalogue,  “ was  the  office  of  the  noble 
mistress  of  the  mansion  ; and  hence  our  word 
< lady'  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
term  leaf  dian  (loaf  server),  abbreviated  to 
lafdy . ... 

In  the  centre  is  the  lady  distributing  the 
bread  from  the  basket  of  he'r  handmaid.  By 
her  side  her  daughter  descends  the  steps, 
giving  apples  to  the  children.  First  among 
the  applicants,  a young  mother  appeals  to  the 
loaf -giver,  by  shewing  her  new-born  child. 
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Behind  her  is  a widow  with  her  daughter  and 
son  ; and  farther  back,  humbly  seated,  is  a 
deserted  female  with  her  infant.” 

The  male  figures  placed  together,  on  the  left 
of  the  spectator,  contrast  well  with  the  group 
of  girls  and  children. 

“The  Life  of  Alfred”  (No.  4),  has  merit  of 
a high  order.  The  figure  of  the  king,  who  is 
represented  as  dividing  his  loaf  with  the  pil- 
grim, has  great  dignity.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  fresco. 

“ Queen  Philippa  interceding  for  the  lives 
of  the  Burgesses  of  Calais,”  (No.  10),  is  a 
work  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  grouping  is 
admirable — every  head  a study.  Doubt,  re- 
signation, and  patriotism,  in  the  six  burgesses 
who  lay  at  Edward’s  feet  the  keys  of  their 
city,  are  finely  portrayed,  as  are  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  king,  and  the  anxious  supplication 
of  Philippa.  The  figure  of  the  one  citizen  who, 
though  with  rope  round  his  neck,  is  with  diffi- 
culty constrained  to  humility  by  his  wife,  on 
her  knees,  at  his  feet,  is  well  conceived.  The 
execution,  too,  of  the  whole  is  excellent;  and 
though  it  may  be  urged  by  the  hypercritical, 
that  the  general  expression  is  slightly  exag- 
gerated, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this' a first-rate  work  of  art. 

No.  11.  “Anne  Askew  refusing  to  sign  the 
Six  Articles,”  has  in  it  something  of  earnest- 
ness and  power;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  a cartoon  opposite  to  it  (No.  20), 
“The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  denouncing  Ilenry 
Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  when  about 
to  usurp  the  crown.” 

“ Howard  visiting  a Prison  ” (No.  12)  will 
extort  admiration,  though  it  may  not  give  plea- 
sure. The  misery  represented  is  perfectly  ap- 
palling. The  figure  of  Howard  will  be  found 
full  of  feeling  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
study  it;  the  upraised  clutched  hand  shews  the 
effect  of  ihe  gaoler’s  recital,  to  which  he  is 
listening. 

There  is  knowledge  and  good  feeling  shewn 
in  No.  13,  “ Non  Anglised  Angeli,”  repre- 
senting a well  known  incident  in  the  life  of 
Pope  Gregory  I. 

“ Ancient  Britons  defending  their  Families 
from  the  Romans  ” (No.  18)  is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  vigour  and  decision  of  hand. 
Some  passages  from  the  old  masters  are  re- 
cognizable. 

“ The  Meeting  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Wife  of 
Charles  I.”  (No.  19)  is  not  without  merit;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  (21)  “The  Death  of 
Harold,”  and  (No.  22)  “ Alfred,  surrounded 
by  his  Family,  addresses  Edward,  his  son  and 
successor.” 

No. 23.  “ The  Welcome  of  the  Boy-King, 
Henry  VI.  into  London  after  his  Coronation 
at  Paris ” is  an  exceedingly  elaborate  and  clever 
work,  displaying  much  skill  and  rich  fancy, 
though  somewhat  confused  and  spotty.  The 
King  has  reached  the  conduit  in  Cheapside. 
Art  has  expended  its  powers  in  decorating 
the  spot,  fountains  are  flowing  with  wine,  and 
a crowd  of  knights,  burgesses,  and  fair  damsels 
fill  the  scene. 

No.  25.  Representing  “ The  Seizure  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  by  Edward  III.  in  Notting- 
ham,” is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  in  the  higher 
qualities.  The  drawing  is  admirable  and  some 
of  the  details, — the  chain-armour,  for  example, 
are  executed  with  extraordinary  skill.  The 
head  of  King  Edward  is  the  least  effective  part 
of  this  otherwise  most  excellent  cartoon. 

With  a word  of  praise  for  No.  2~J.  “ Spenser 
reading  the  ‘Faerie  Queene  ” to  his  Wife  and 
Sir  W alter  Raleigh,”  we  close  our  present 
hasty  notice,  written  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press,  of  an  exhibition  which  must  be 
regarded  with  great  interest,  by  all  who  are 
watching  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in 
England. 


Ancient  Spear. — As  the  workmen  were 
excavatingfor  some  cellarage  in  frontof  houses 
now  building  by  Mr.  Harding,  in  the  Fulham- 
road,  a spear  head  of  copper  (16  inches  long 
with  a blade  of  2 inches  wide  projecting  from 
a taper  hollow  tube  of  1 inch  to  a fine  point) 
was  found.  The  copper  was  so  decayed,  as  to 
crumble  when  touched.  It  was  found  12  feet 
from  the  high  road,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of 
the  Earl’s  CourtCemetery, about  4feet  6 inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Cameos  will  in  future  be  admitted  into 
England  on  payment  of  a dutj  of  5 percent,  on 
their  value,  i he  duty  formerly  levied  was 
found  to  be  almost  prohibitory. 


In  our  last  volume  we  gave  representations 
of  several  varieties  of  chairs  to  be  found  in  the 
farm-houses  and  mansions  of  old  England. 
The  annexed  engraving  belongs  to  that  series, 
and  was  postponed  by  accident.  Solid  and 
substantial,  with  something  of  dignity,  they 
partake  in  a degree  of  the  character  of  the 
yeoman  at  the  time  they  were  made,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  without  interest  by  their 
descendants. 


OPENING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich  have 
given  directions  for  opening  their  cathedral  to 
the  public  gratuitously  for  two  hours  on  every 
week  day,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore,  namely, 
from  11  o’clock  a.m.  to  1 o’clock  p.m.  We 
mentioned  some  months  since  that  it  was  the 
Queen’s  desire  that  no  fees  should  be  taken 
from  any  person  visiting  the  state  apartments  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  now  officially  announced 
that  none  will  be  taken,  and  that  tickets  for 
the  admission  of  visitors  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  between  the  hours  of  1 1 and 
4,  from  April  to  October,  and  11  and  3,  from 
October  to  April,  may  be  obtained,  gratis , at 
Messrs  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi  and  Co.’s, 
printsellers,  No.  14,  Pall-mall  east;  Mr. 
Moon’s  printseller,  No.  20,  Tbreadneedle- 
street;  Mr.  Mitchell’s,  librarian,  No.  33,  Old 
Bond-street;  Messrs  Ackermann  and  Co.’s, 
printsellers,  No.  96,  Strand. 

We  shall  be  tilad  to  hear  that  the  verger  at 
St.  George’s  Chapel  is  behaving  with  more 
propriety  than  heretofore. 

1 1 is  to  be  hoped  tliai  the  arrangements  at  the 
Castle  will  not  be  nullified  by  the  conduct  of 
the  attendants  there. 

We  have  from  time  to  time,  received  many 
complaints  against  the  course  pursued  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Correspondents  state 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  the  building  as 
it  should  be  seen,  being  hurried  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  without  a moment  for  a glimpse  at  the 
structure  itself, in  a manner  which  is  ludicrous 
as  well  as  annoying.  We  visited  the  Abbey 
a few  days  ago  (wonderful  place  that  it  is !), 


and  found  that  the  statements  in  no  way  ex- 
ceed the  truth.  The  new  dean,  Dr.  Bucldand, 
is  a zealous  antiquary,  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  has  admitted  a conviction  that  the 
contemplation  of  ancient  buildings,  and  other 
works  of  fine  art,  has  a useful  effect.  We  re- 
spectfully call  upon  the  very  reverend  gentle- 
man to  interpose  his  authority,  and  to  obtain 
for  those  who  pay  their  sixpence  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  what  they  come  to  see.  We 
look  anxiously  for  the  abolition  of  the  charge 
altogether. 

We  hear  with  great  gratification  that  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  will 
probably  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  without 
charge  forthwith.  The  present  sexton,  who 
has  derived  a considerable  income  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  church,  being  about  to  give 
up  the  appointment,  the  vestry  thought  it  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  consider  the  question, 
and  have  virtually  determined,  we  believe,  to 
admit  the  public  without  requiring  any  fee. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

TheSheffield,  Ashton- under-Lyne,  and  Man- 
chester Railway  was  opened  throughout  last 
week.  The  length  of  the  line  is  about  41 
miles,  and,  in  addition  to  the  great  tunnel, 
which  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,  it 
has  other  works  of  a most  stupendous  cha- 
racter,— the  large  viaduct  over  Dinting  Vale, 
consisting  of  five  arches  made  of  wood,  of  150 
feet  span  each,  and  nine  of  stone,  of  50  feet 
each,  and  elevated  150  feet;  also  the  wooden 
bridge  at  Broadbottom,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  in  the  world,  being  17  feet  higher  than 
Menai  Bridge  and  11  feet  higher  than  the 
Stockport  viaduct.  The  tunnel  is  in  the  form  of 
an  ellipse  turned  on  its  end,  and  is  18  feet  above 
the  rail  and  15  feet  wide,  and  is  nearly  lined 
throughout  with  masonry.  'There  are  five  shafts, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  each  lined  with  masonry  ; 
and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
of  this  great  work,  we  give  the  depth  of  each 
shaft:  No.  1,  182  yards;  No.  2,  189  yards; 
No.  3,167  yards;  No.  4,  193  yards;  No.  5, 
136  yards;  and  no  less  than  130  tons  of  gun- 
powder have  been  used  in  the  cutting. A 

patent  has  been  secured  by  a Mr.  Gorden  for  a 
new  motive  power,  obtained  from  the  well 
known  expansive  properties  of  heated  air. 
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A project  is  in  contemplation  for  laying,  along 
the  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
Railway,  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  brine 
from  the  salt-pits  of  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior, 
to  Gloucester;  to  be  manufactured  there  into 
salt In  addition  to  the  cases  we  have  al- 

ready given  of  disputes  between  engineers  and 
committees,  we  notice  one  between  the  Great 
Leeds  and  London,  and  Messrs.  Higgins  and 
Milford,  who  agreed  to  reduce  their  accounts 
from  10,000/.  to  4,150/. — and  another  between 
Messrs. Candell  and  B canton,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Preston,  and  North  Union  project,  the  plans  of 

which  werenot  deposited, though  promised. 

“ We  have  the  best  authority  for  stating”  says 
the  Shareholder , “ that  an  Act  will  be  intro- 
duced next  session  which  makes  it  imperative 
on  every  member  of  a provisional  committee  to 
pay  at  once,  before  he  is  registered  and  autho- 
rized to  act  as  such,  his  deposit  on  fifty  shares, 
the  same  to  be  lodged  in  the  accountant-gene- 
ral’s hands,  and  not  to  be  returned  unless  the 
company  completes  its  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic.  Experiments  of  a highly  satisfactory 

character  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  Electro-magnetism  to  railway 
propulsion.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted i3  the  weight  and  size  of  the  galvanic 
batteries  requisite  for  sufficient  energy.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  it  has  been  proposed  to 
have  stationary  batteries  at  regulated  dis- 
tances, and  to  make  the  rails  themselves  the 

conducting  lines  of  the  batteries. The 

Grand  Junction  and  Birmingham  Company 
have  just  made  a further  reduction  of  fares. 
Between  Liverpool  and  London  the  fares  are 
reduced  as  follows  : — Express  and  select  trains, 
from  47s.  to  45s. ; first  class,  from  40s.  to  37s. : 
second  class,  from  31s.  to  27s.  The  fares  be- 
tween London  and  Chester,  Lancaster  and 
Preston,  are  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
Between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  the  se- 
cond class  is  reduced  from  14s.  to  13s.  From 
London  to  Birmingham,  the  reductions  are  by 
express  and  select  trains,  first  class,  from  27s. 
to  25s. ; by  mixed  fast  and  select  trains,  first 
class,  from  23s.  to  20s. ; by  mixed  fast  and 
select  trains,  second  class,  from  17s.  to  14s. 

The  Old  Town  Hospital  in  Cly de-street, 

Glasgow,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Caledonian 
Railway  for  the  sum  of  J 7.000/.  The  same 
was  exposed  for  sale  in  1844  for  12,000/.,  but 
did  not  find  a purchaser. A patent  has  re- 

cently been  obtained  in  Prussia  and  Saxe- Wei- 
mar for  a moveable  railway.  The  carriage,  or 
diligence,  is  provided  with  two  series  of  rails, 
one  on  each  side,  and  which,  hy  some  simple 
mechanism,  move  so  that  one  of  them  is 
always  under  the  wheels.  Though  the  coach 
cannot  run  with  the  speed  of  a j ailway  carriage, 
it  can  proceed  twice  as  fast  as  other  carriages 
on  common  roads,  and  may  be  employed  where 
the  gradients  are  strong.  It  may  be  drawn 

not  only  by  an  engine,  but  by  hoises. 

Notices  have  been  served  upon  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  Central  Railway  Station,  at  Leeds, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  that  project.  Theestimate  of  this 
undertaking  is  now  reduced  from  500,000/.  to 
400,000/.,  including  the  purchase  of  property 
and  theerection  of  the  station.  Since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Leeds  and  Manchester,  the  par- 
ties embarked  in  the  scheme  are  the  Leeds  and 
London,  the  Leeds  and  York,  and  theLeeds  and 
Dewsbury;  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  not  having 
yet  come  to  any  final  decision  upon  the  subject. 

-The  bridge  erected  over  the  occupation 

road  near  Haxell’s  farm,  on  the  Eastern  Union 
line,  has,  within  a few  months,  given  way, and  is 
useless  for  railway  purposes.  The  disruption 
of  the  masonry  has  been  caused  by  the  earth- 
work, now  carried  to  the  bridge,  so  pressing 
upon  its  foundation  as  to  force  the  upper  parts 
asunder. 


Great  Western,  Brentford,  and  Cen- 
tra!. Terminus  Junction  Railway. — This 
line  which  passes  through  Brompton,  and  pro- 
mises to  destroy  much  of  the  new  property 
there,  willbe  violently  opposed.  A meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Brompton  was  held  on 
Thursday  last,  and  some  strong  resolutions  to 
that  effect  were  passed  unanimously. 

Broad  and  Narrow  Guaoe. — Numerous 
experiments  have  been  tried  (one  of  which  was 
closed  by  a serious  accident),  but  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  merits  has  been 
arrived  at.  As  far  as  they  went,  they  appeared 
to  be  favourable  to  the  broad  guage. 


STATE  OF  THE  GAS  MAINS. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
“ Carbon  ” upon  this  subject  are  very  just  so 
far  as  they  extend.  Having  for  many  years 
past  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  given 
it  much  attention,  I can  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  of  which,  indeed, 
anv  person  can  have  olfactory  evidence  by 
taking  a walk  some  calm  evening,  and  direct- 
ing their  steps  near  to  the  gaslights.  And  is 
this  waste  or  gas  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  barbarous  method  of  laying  down 
and  joining  the  mains  that  is  practised  ? “ Old 
use  and  wont  ” here,  as  in  too  many  other 
matters,  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  and  of  course 
the  public  suffer.  The  duties  of  an  inspector 
are  most  important,  and  should  only  be  com- 
mitted to  one  whose  heart  is  likely  to  be  in 
his  work,  and  whose  knowledge  is  commensu- 
rate. 

How  can  a ci-devant  clerk  or  shopkeeper 
who  has,  perhaps,  never  handled  a tool  in  his 
life,  or  a carpenter  whose  experience  is  in 
quite  a different  line,  tell  whether  the  workman- 
ship that  comes  under  his  eye  is  properly 
done  ? It  may  present  a fair  seeming  surface , 
and  the  inspector,  conscious  of  his  ignorance, 
seeks  no  further  ; the  consequence  is,  that  the 
laying  of  the  mains  and  service  pipes  is  in 
practice  left  to  the  labourers.  No  inspector 
should  be  above  examining  every  pipe  and 
joint  with  his,own  hands,  before  it  is  covered 
up,  and  he  should  see  that  every  pipe  has  a 
firm  bearing  throughout  its  whole  length  ; 
neglect  of  this  precaution  is  of  more  evil  con- 
sequence than  is  generally  imagined. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  my  remarks,  I 
wish  not  to  imply  any  disparagement  to  the 
inspectors  as  a body ; no  doubt  they  do  their 
duty  to  the  best  of  their  power,  and  I believe 
they  are  mostly  men  of  ability  in  general  mat- 
ters ; what  I contend  for  is,  that  practical 
men,  of  well-informed  minds,  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  employment  of  them  in  future,  to 
the  exclusion  of  non- practical  men,  would  be 
attended  with  benefit  both  to  the  companies 
and  to  the  public. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Camden  Town,  Dec.  1845.  J.  A.  E. 

GAS  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — I trust  the  day  is  drawing  near  when 
gas  will  be  supplied  only  by  meter.  The  result 
of  this  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  companies  ; to 
the  consumers,  from  their  having  only  to  pay 
for  the  gas  they  actually  consume,  and  not  as 
at  present,  for  the  saving  and  honest  to  have  to 
pay  for  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  dis- 
honest. To  the  companies,  it  would  be  a 
boon,  by  their  being  paid  for  all  the  gas  they 
supply,  which  is  far  from  the  case  by  the  scale 
system  ; and  the  consumption  of  gas  would 
be  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the 
reduction  that  could  necessai'ily  be  made,  and 
the  dividends  would  be  much  larger  for  the 
shareholders;  and  this  is  not  mere  assertion, 
for  in  the  whole  of  Scotland,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birkenhead,  &c.,  or  wherever  gas  is 
sold  only  by  meter,  the  price  is  always  smaller, 
and  the  dividends  larger,  than  where  the  gas 
is  sold  by  scale. 

Gas  can  only  be  properly  supplied  by  means 
of  the  meter;  and  by  this  system  the  compa- 
nies would  be  compelled  to  manufacture  a 
better  gas,  and  of  a greater  illuminating  power, 
instead  of  the  caj-buretted  hydrogenated  gas 
supplied  at  present ; and  this,  without  refer- 
ence to  price,  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
con-umer  nearly  one-half. 

The  introduction  of  dry  meters  may  be  very 
well  in  such  countries  as  are  subject  to  severe 
frost,  but  in  this  country  I do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  or  requisite,  as  the  wet  metre  has  had 
many  years’  trial,  and  its  accuracy  and 
utility  is  satisfactorily  proved.  There  are 
many  in  use  at  the  present  time,  made 
under  Crosley’s  patent,  that  have  been  fixed 
upwards  of  twenty  years ; their  principle, 
of  j-egistering  the ' quantity  of  gas  passed 
through  them,  is  the  most  beautiful,  perfect, 
and  at  the  same  time,  simple  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ; and  this  has  been  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  very  large  amount  of  damage 
awarded  at  different  times  for  the  infringement 
of  the  patent,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
given  had  it  been  the  useless  and  inaccurate 
machine  described  by  the  supportei's  of  the  dry 
meters. 

It  has  been  falsely  stated,  that  wet  meters 


are  liable  to  an  accumulation  of  water;  by 
which  means  they  are  made  to  register  incor- 
rectly, and  against  the  consumer ; it  is  only 
so  when  in  the  hands  of  stupid  and  careless 
people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  a gas  com- 
pany to  attend  upon  the  fixing  of  all  meters, 
and  explain  their  construction  and  mode  of 
registering,  so  that  it  shall  be  properly  under- 
stood by  the  party  using  it ; but  this  is  gene- 
rally neglected,  owing  to  the  so-called  inspec- 
tors being  totally  ignorant  of  it  themselves ; 
they  can  read  the  index,  and  that  is  all;  and 
when  any  thing  occurs  so  that  they  are  required 
to  act,  they  deliver  a very  wise  and  lucid  ha- 
rangue, and  finish  by  recommending  a dry 
meter,  and  thus  screen  their  want  of  know- 
ledge. 

Gas  companies  should  be  compelled  to  sup- 
ply gas  only  by  meter,  and  of  very  different  de- 
scription to  that  manufactured  at  present ; and 
the  evidence  given  before  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  renders  it 
a matter  of  surprise  that  this  has  notbeen  done 
before;  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  price  instead  of  quality. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

December  18,  1845.  “Carbon.” 

*,*  We  learn  that  M.  Peclet  lately  laid  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Encouragement  of  Paris, 
a machine  for  purifying  gas.  It  is  composed 
of  a horizontal  cylinder,  partly  filled  with  lime 
water,  the  axis  of  which  is  covered  with  dia- 
phragms of  metallic  canvas,  turned  slowly. 

The  following  statement  of  the  price  of  gas, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  Liverpool  new  Gas 
Company,  shew  that  the  receipts  have  greatly 
increased  with  the  reduction  in  price: — 


1839  . 

1840  . 

. 10s.  per  1,000  feet 

.10s.  six  months,  and\ 

1841  . 

1842  . 

8s.  six  months,  J 

. 8s 

. 7s 

17,069 

1845  . 

. 6s.  half-a-vear  \ 
5s.  half-a-year  ) 

FRENCH  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

The  church  built  in  Bloomsbury-street, 
Bloomsbury-square,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Poynter,  ai'chitect,  for  the  French 
Protestants,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  23rd  ultimo.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  purchased  from  the  Cmn- 
missionei's  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  2,600/. 
Mr.  Byrne  was  the  builder. 

This  congregation  was  first  known  in  1640, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Westminster  French 
Protestant  Church,”  composed  of  merchants 
already  established  in  London,  and  of  refugees 
driven  from  their  country  by  religious  perse- 
cution. This  church,  it  appeared,  contormed 
to  the  discipline,  and  adopted  the  liturgy 
(translated  into  French)  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  year  1661,  when  it  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  possession  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Savoy,  together  with  an  annual 
stipend  for  its  “preaching  minister.”  Since 
that  period  the  congregation  has  been  subject 
to  various  vicissitudes,  having  been  obliged  to 
remove,  first  to  a chapel  in  Spring-gardens, 
and  to  the  Greek  Church  in  Crown-street,  and 
afterwards  to  a very  humble  chapel  in  Edward- 
street,  Soho-square,  from  whence  they  will 
come  to  the  new  building  in  question,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  2nd  of  January  last. 

We  have  not  yet  examined  the  building. 


Arciiajological  Institute. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  committee  it  was  announced 
that  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  consented  to 
be  the  patron  of  the  next  meeting,  and  that 
Lords  Morpeth  and  Carlisle  had  accepted  the 
office  of  vice-presidents  on  that  occasion.  The 
following  foreign  honorary  members  have  re- 
cently been  admitted: — H.  A.  J.  Arwidsson, 
president  of  the  “ Suenska  Fornskrift  Siills- 
kapet,”  librarian-in-chief  of  the  Stockholm 
Library  ; D.  Thom,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Consuls  in  China;  the  Chevalier  Edouard  Ger- 
hard, Beilin  ; Dr.  Theodor  Panofkn,  professor 
of  Arclueology,  at  Berlin  ; and  the  Comte  de 
Laborde. 
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WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Court  for  the  year 
1846  took  place  on  Friday,  the  2nd  instant. 
Captain  Bague  was  voted  to  the  chair.  The 
collectors’  reports  were  received.  The  cash  at 
the  bankers  was  declared  to  be  15,38S/.  6s.  ll)d. 
The  officers’  salaries  to  Christmas  were  paid, 
642/.  10s. ; and  after  some  routine  business, 
the  great  feature  in  the  first  Court  in  every 
year,  for  many  years,  was  commenced  : — 

No.  8,  on  the  business  paper,  “Annual 
Nomination  of  Chairman  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  and  three  o’clock.  In 
consequence  of  the  retirement  of  the  present 
chairman,  the  proposition  of  another  com- 
missioner or  commissioners  for  the  office  must 
be  then  made,  and  a subsequent  day  fixed  upon 
for  deciding  the  appointment.” 

Mr.  Knight,  of  Sloane-street,  proposed  Capt. 
Bague,  R.N. ; but  the  gallant  officer  imme- 
diately declined  being  put  in  nomination.  No 
other  person  having  been  proposed,  the  office  of 
annual  chairman  to  the  Westminster  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers  is  now  only  a matter  of  history. 
A committee  of  accounts  for  the  year  was  then 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkes,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Henry  Harrison,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Baylis, 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Biffin,  and  himself. 

After  considerable  opposition,  the  committee 
was  appointed.  Mr.  Le  Breton’s  motion  to 
increase  the  salary  to  the  proposed  new  sur- 
veyor to  600/.  per  annum  was,  after  much 
discussion,  adjourned;  the  Court  considering 
that  Mr.  Le  Breton  should  define  the  duties, 
and  settle  the  salary  after,  rather  than  arrange 
the  salary  first,  leaving  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed an  after  consideration. 

Court  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  9th  instant, 
at  eleven,  special,  to  swear  a jury ; “ To  in- 
quire into  such  things  as  shall  be  given  them 
in  charge,  and  to  present  what  houses,  lands, 
and  tenements  are  benefitted  by  the  new  mak- 
ing, repairing,  or  cleansing  the  common  sewers 
in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Westminster 
sewers,  or  that  may  receive  hurt,  loss,  or  dis- 
advantage, by  defect  of  new  making,  repairing, 
or  cleansing  such  sewers  ; and  also  the  annual 
rental  value  of  the  several  premises,  for  appor- 
tioning, according  to  the  interest  of  each 
individual,  his  due  share  of  the  expense  apper- 
taining to  the  sewage.” 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  SEWERS. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  give 
more  information  respecting  the  sevver  in  the 
New-road.*  What  is  its  size  P What  is  its 
shape  ? What  fall  has  it  ? How  many  gully- 
holes  ? How  many  inlets  from  house  drains  ? 
In  what  way  was  the  work  performed  in  taking 
out  the  number  of  loads  of  deposit?  What 
the  particulars  and  total  of  cost  ? 

T wo  deposit  wells,  each  with  a vessel  or 
bucket  to  hold  one  load  of  deposit,  if  drawn 
up  on  an  average  once  a month,  might,  in 
seven  years,  have  prevented  168  loads  entering 
that  sewer.  One  deposit-well  might  be  under 
the  gully-hole,  but  the  object  should  be  to 
prevent  the  water  falling  too  far  at  once  to 
prevent  it  stirring  up  the  deposit.  Above  each 
deposit-well  should  be  a shaft  with  a cover. 
From  the  side  of  the  shaft,  the  water,  when 
the  well  is  filled  to  the  proper  height,  should 
pass  through  a grated  opening  into  the  sewer. 
Through  a hole  in  the  cover  of  the  shaft,  by 
means  of  a rod  or  wire, the  depth  of  the  deposit 
in  the  bucket  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained. 
When  full,  or  on  proper  occasions,  the  bucket 
with  its  contents  to  be  drawn  up,  emptied, 
and  replaced.  This  work,  with  proper  appa- 
ratus, may  be  done  in  a few  minutes. 

Would  it  be  wise  to  try  to  force  all  the  silt, 
&c.,  from  the  New-road  to  the  Thames  ? 

Whatever  form  a sewer  has,  would  it  not  be 
economy  to  proportion  the  .quality  and  sub- 
stance of  the  material,  so  that  all  parts  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  durable  ? 

A Looker-On. 

***  We  printed  a series  of  questions  relative 
to  sewers  a short  time  ago,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, which  were  furnished  by  the  same  intel- 
ligent writer.  In  reference  to  one  of  those 
questions,  a correspondent  says  : — 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advisability 
of  carrying  gas  and  water  mains  through  the 
sewers,  which  should  be  built  sufficiently  capa- 

. * Seep.  620,  Vol.  III. 


cious  for  the  purpose : this  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  streets  upon  the  first  laying 
of  the  mains,  and  remedy  the  justly  complained 
of  evil  of  the  continued  opening  of  the  ground 
to  carry  out  repairs  and  alterations,  and  would 
afford  the  means  of  their  being  at  all  times  open 
to  inspection,  and  prevent  the  very  great  loss 
from  leakage  that  the  companies  at  present 
labour  under.  And  this  accommodation  would 
be  accompanied  by  a great  saving  of  expense; 
in  return  for  which,  the  gas  and  water  com- 
panies should  pay  a rental,  and  this,  I have 
no  doubt,  they  would  most  readily  do.  A pa- 
tent, now  expired,  was  taken  out  by  a gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Williams,  who  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
it  to  bear.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
sub-ways  in  the  streets  of  London  ; the  lower 
portion  forming  the  sewer,  and  the  upper  being 
arranged  for  the  reception  of  gas  and  water 
pipes.  But  this,  although  acknowledged  to  be 
a great  good,  was  prevented  from  being  carried 
out  by  the  great  expense  that  would  be  incurred, 
as  the  sewerage  was  already  arranged.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  this  plan  should  be  adopted, 
and  benefit  to  all  parties  would  be  the  result. 
The  papers,  drawings,  and  data  connected  with 
the  pateut  are,  I believe,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Williams,  of  29,  Bucklesbury,  who, 
I have  no  doubt,  would  be  very  happy  to  give 
any  information  required  on  this  subject,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  T.  A.  H. 

Brompton. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES. 

Our  recent  remarks  on  this  subject  have  led 
several  architects  to  forward  us  opinions  and 
items  of  information  in  connection  with  it,  and 
of  these  we  shall  hereafter  make  use. 

Mr.  George  Wightwick,  of  Plymouth,  having 
on  several  occasions  found  objections  raised  to 
the  payment  of  commission,  has  printed  a let- 
ter, which  he  places  in  the  hands  of  those 
parties  who  apply  to  him.  This  letter  views 
the  question  of  responsibility  broadly,  and 
being  very  suggestive,  we  are  led  to  think  the 
publication  of  it  will  be  useful  to  the  profes- 
sion. 

“ To  prevent  misunderstanding,  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  my  responsibilities,  in  ac- 
cepting the  honour  of  your  employment,  I beg 
leave,  very  respectfully,  to  solicit  your  kind 
attention  to  the  following  : — 

It  is  presumed  your  primary  object  in 
securing  the  services  of  an  architect  involves 
the  recognition  of  his  pretensions  as  an  artist. 
The  ordinary  builder  may  construct  the  edifice 
required  : you  apply  to  an  architect  for  the 
superadded  graces  of  correct  design  and  suit- 
able decoration. 

Secondly,  you  desire  his  experience  and  in- 
genuity in  respect  to  convenience  ; to  be  shewn 
in  such  a compact  and  uniform  arrangement 
of  plan,  as  will  prove  strictly  conformable  to 
beauty  of  elevation,  and  pervading  architectural 
propriety. 

Thirdly,  you  employ  him  to  afford  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  necessary  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  of  your  proposed  building,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  his  allowed  conditions,  so  that,  if 
you  cannot  have  all  you  desire,  you  may  have 
as  much  as  your  means  will  allow. 

Fourthly,  you  engage  him  to  supply  all  such 
working  drawings  and  occasional  superintend- 
ence, as  shall  insure  the  accurate  and  substan- 
tial execution  of  the  works,  so  far  as  regards 
their  architectural  truth  and  permanent  strength. 

Fifthly,  you  require  him  to  control  the 
builder’s  claims  upon  you  for  payment,  and  to 
adjust  all  variations  in  the  cost,  induced  by 
deviation  from  your  first  intentions. 

Such  being  the  architect’s  duties,  he  next 
submits  to  your  timely  consideration  his  ex- 
emption from  certain  liabilities  too  frequently 
supposed  to  attach  to  him. 

1st.  In  matters  of  taste.  He  engages  to  give 
you  what  he  conceives  to  be  correct,  and  to  the 
amount  only  which  your  means  allow,  and  not 
to  sacrifice,  without  reluctance,  his  repute  as 
an  artist  to  your  individual  wishes,  nor  to  suffer 
under  your  censure  for  limiting  his  decorations 
to  their  just  proportion  in  the  general  outlay. 

2nd.  Convenience. — Any  partial  disarrange- 
ment of  the  plans,  first  mutually  agreed  upon, 
releases  him  from  the  censure  which  may 
afterwards  attach  to  them  as  a whole.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  regard  as  trivial,  alterations 
which  seriously  affect  the  entire  design. 


3rd.  Estimates. — He  does  not  engage  to 
make  out,  under  your  own  directions,  a design, 
the  execution  of  which  shall  be  within  the 
limits  of  your  intended  outlay.  All  he  can 
safely  do  is  to  learn  what  you  require,  and  how 
you  desire  it  to  be  done  ; and  then,  by  measure 
and  value,  to  inform  you  of  the  cost.  He  will 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  particular  amount : 
nor  will  he  admit,  as  at  all  applying  to  himself, 
those  imputations  of  excess,  which  too  frequently 
follow  where  employers,  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  enlarge  upon  their  original 
instructions. 

4th.  Superintendence. — The  architect  is  not 
employed  as  an  operative  builder  or  clerk  of 
the  works.  It  must  be  clearly  understood, 
that  his  occasional  visits  and  working  drawings 
can  only  have  reference  to  architectural  accu- 
racy and  the  liberal  fulfilment  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  specification,  as  affecting  con- 
struction generally.  If  the  builder,  his  fore- 
man, or  operatives  be  careless,  and  a com- 
petent clerk  of  the  works  be  not  engaged, 
roofs  may  leak,  plumbing  may  partially  fail, 
plastering  may  crack  or  become  discoloured, 
drains  may  yield  offensive  odours,  joinery  may 
shrink,  chimnies  may  return  their  smoke 
(indeed  the  latter  nuisance  may  occur  in  spite 
of  all  precaution)  and  many  other  evils  may 
shew  themselves,  without,  necessarily,  im- 
pugning the  character  of  the  architect,  or  in 
the  least  affecting  the  general  stability  of  the 
structure.  The  most  trying  annoyances  may 
originate  in  the  most  trifling  defects  of  work- 
manship, and  nothing  short  of  a vigilant  clerk 
of  the  works,  exclusively  employed  without 
intermission,  can  insure  perfection  in  matters 
of  constructive  detail. 

5th.  Settling  accounts.— It  is  common  for 
the  architect  to  be  equally  beset  by  his  em- 
ployer and  the  builder;  the  one  complaining 
of  too  great  allowance,  the  other  of  too  little. 
The  architect  does  not  engage  to  please 
either. 

Terms.  — Five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay; 
travelling  expenses  ; and  the  value  of  time  oc- 
cupied in  travelling,  reckoned  at  three  guineas 
per  diem.  Expenses  and  value  of  time  shared 
between  different  employers  residing  on  the 
same  line  or  in  the  same  vicinity.  But  any 
fixed  terms  have  reference  to  the  unaltering 
progress  of  the  employer’s  first  settled  determi- 
nation ; so  that  all  subsequent  deviations  from 
the  course  which  has  been  followed  in  strict 
obedience  to  instruction,  will  involve  an  extra 
charge  proportionate  to  the  extra  time  em- 
ployed. 

Again,  these  terms  will  not  hold  good  in 
certain  cases  where  old  buildings  are  altered, 
or  where  the  work  involves  a smaller  outlay 
than  will  compensate  (at  the  usual  rate  of  per 
eentage),  for  the  time  employed.  In  the 
former  case,  the  labour  of  surveying  the  old 
structure,  and  ofjtaking  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  of  the  same,  may  require  remunera- 
tion apart  from  that  which  is  charged  on  the 
new  building;  and,  in  respect  to  works  of 
small  outlay,  where  much  taste  or  economic 
management  is  required,  the  charge  can  only 
be  justly  regulated  by  the  value  of  time. 

It  must  be  considered,  that  the  labour  of  an 
architect  frequently  bears  a ratio  inverse  to 
the  amount  of  expenditure.  In  a large  build- 
ing, constructed  under  liberal  circumstances, 
he  charges  5/.  for  every  100/.  well  expended; 
in  a small  one,  erected  under  very  limiting 
injunctions,  he  may  deserve  51.  for  every  100/. 
saved.  He  is  bound,  in  common  honesty,  to 
keep  down  the  cost  in  the  first  instance  ; but, 
if  further  reduction  be  necessary,  it  is  surely 
too  hard  to  expect  from  him,  unrequited,  that 
additional  trouble  which  reduces  his  per  cent- 
age. 

Should  the  foregoing  he  admitted  as  reason- 
able, I am  ready  to  devote  my  best  skill  and 
care  to  your  service.” 


New  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  County 
of  Surrey. — At  the  Surrey  General  Quarter 
Sessions,  held  last  Monday,  in  the  Sessions 
House,  Newington,  Mr.  Freshfield  brought 
forward  a motion  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  an  additional  building  for  the 
pauper  lunatics  of  the  county.  It  appears  that 
the  present  asylum  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating only  400  patients,  and  that  room  is 
required  for  709*  The  sum  of  200,000/.  is 
spoken  of  as  being  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  new  building. 
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THE  SMOKE  ELEVATOR. 

The  accompanying  cuts  explain  the  con- 
struction of  a little  machine  registered  by  Mr. 
Rickets,  of  Agar-street,  Strand,  for  the  cure 
of  smoky  chimnies. 


Fig  1,  front  elevation  ; fig.  2,  side ; and  fig.  ! would  constitute  the  formation  of  a third  inlet 
3,  section,  of  apparatus.  AA  is  a flat  iron  of  traffic  into  a street  already  immensely 
pipe  to  be  passed  up  the  chimney  through  an  crowded.  Another  important  question  under 
iron  plate,  to  be  placed  across  the  throat  of  discussion  in  the  corporation  was,  the  formation 
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the  chimney,  or  through  a hole  cut  to  the  size 
of  pipe  in  the  fall  down  back,  if  a register 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1. 


L_ 


□ 


Fig.  2. 


stove.  BB  is  a sliding  plate,  by  means  of 
which  the  draught  may  he  increased,  or  de- 
creased. 

In  one  case  where  we  saw  it  used,  it  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well,  and  as 
it  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  can  he  ap- 
plied without  difficulty  or  disfigurement,  some 
of  our  readers  may  he  glad  to  have  it  made 
known  to  them. 


INTERMENT  IN  TOWNS. 

“The  interment  of  the  perishing  remains 
of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  close  and 
crowded  streets  of  densely  peopled  towns,” 
says  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  “ is  one  which  daily  acquires  more 
claims  to  consideration.  The  sepultural  in- 
decencies exposed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  the 
indefatigable  author  of  “ Gatherings  from 
Grave  Yards,”  and  other  similar  publications, 
and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  some  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  London  burying  grounds, 
•which  he  has  brought  to  light,  are  almost  incre- 
dible. Yet,  although  perhaps  in  a minor 
degree,  they  find  their  parallel  in  provincial 
towns. 

Mr.  Walker  remarks  in  a later  work  : ” The 
celebrated  Bunhill  Fields,  City  Road,  was 
originally  opened  as  a burying  place  in  the  year 
1665.  It  contains  about  seven  acres.  It  is 
supposed  that  considerably  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  interments  have  taken  place 
in  this  ground,  and  that  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  derived  in  fees,  &c.,  from 
the  burial  of  the  dead.” 

From  a statistical  account  of  burials  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  now  before 
us,  to  which  we  refer  as  having  been  very  lately 
compiled  by  Mr.  Crosse,  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  question  under  consideration, 
it  appears  that  the  yearly  average  of  burials  in 
that  city,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
1269.  The  extent  of  the  church-yards,  inclu- 
ding the  ground  on  which  the  churches  (thirty- 
five  in  number)  stand,  foot  ways,  &c.,  is  little 
more  than  twelve  acres  and  a quarter.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  from  an  examination  of 
the  extent  of  the  individual  burial-grounds, 
that  the  annual  number  of  interments  is  in 
very  many  instances  at  least  double,  and  in 
some,  three  and  four  times  the  rale  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Walker  as  allowable. 

The  Bunhill  Fields  burying  ground  men- 
tioned above,  contains,  it  is  stated,  aboutseven 
acres,  and  Mr.  Walker  calculates,  that  from 
the  year  1665,  a period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand interments  have  taken  place  there.  Now, 
making  the  allowance  we  have  indicated  for 
the  space  otherwise  occupied,  the  aggregate 
of  the  Norwich  burying  grounds,  will  probably 
not  much  exceed  the  Bunhill  Fields  in  extent. 
The  number  of  burials  in  the  Norwich  church- 
yards, within  the  walls,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  12,691.  What  has  been  the  amount 
during  the  period  of  time  (one  hundred  and 
eighty  years)  that  the  Bunhill  Fields  ground 
has  been  opened?  The  answer  would  probably 
show,  that  the  abuses  pointed  out  as  occurring 
in  the  metropolis,  will  be  equally  apparent  here. 

It  has  been  observed  on  a former  occasion, 
that  the  public  attention  seems  alive  to  these 
evils  M-hen  once  properly  pointed  out;  but 


there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  very 
many  of  our  large  provincial  towns  are  simi- 
larly situated  in  this  respect  to  Norwich,  and 
some  of  them  in  a far  worse  condition.  We 
know  of  no  more  acceptable  service  that 
could  be  performed  by  those  who  have  the 
required  time  and  opportunity,  than  the  collect- 
ing of  information  on  this  subject  in  country 
districts.  Mr.  Walker's  researches  upon  the 
burial  grounds  of  the  metropolis  will  form  an 
admirable  guide  to  anyone  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  take  up  the  inquiry  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Crosse’s  success  at  Norwich  a sufficient 
encouragement.” 


WEIGHT  OF  IRON  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Sir, — Not  having  seen  in  any  work  on  engi- 
neering a similar  table  to  the  following,  wherein 
the  exact  weight  is  given  of  those  bolts  and 
nuts  generally  used,  and  feeling  assured  that  in 
many  instances  it  would  prove  practically  use- 
ful to  young  men  when  estimating,  1 have 
calculated,  and  beg  to  forward  the  same  for  in- 
sertion in  The  Builder  if  it  meet  with  your 
approval.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

F.  Mulholi.and. 

15,  Ward  street,  Lambeth. 
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of  railway  termini  within  the  City,  lie  con- 
sidered the  granting  exclusive  accommodation 
in  this  respect  to  the  directors  of  the  Direct 
Manchester  line  an  unfair  privilege.  In  his 
opinion,  all  the  railways  ought  to  be  accom- 
modated ; but  as  the  site  of  Farringdon  Mar- 
ket or  the  Fleet  would  be  far  too  small  for 
them,  and  the  intersecting  great  public  streets 
would  be  prejudical  to  trade,  he  thought  a 
spacious  and  convenient  terminus  might  be 
made  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn  from  a via- 
duct from  one  hill  to  the  other,  thus  getting  rid 
of  much  obnoxious  property,  now  known  as 
Field-lane  and  the  neighbouring  steeets. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CITY. 

At  a late  meeting  in  Cordwainers’  Ward, 
Mr.  Lott  took  occasion  to  allude  to  a matter 
of  great  interest  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  which  he  trusted  the  influential  press  of 
London  would  continue  to  notice  until  its 
accomplishment  should  be  effected — namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  to  expend  the  sum  of  20,000/.  annually 
upon  City  improvements.  The  attention  of 
the  citizens  should,  he  said,  be  expresslvdevoted 
to  that  subject,  as  be  feared  some  of  the  pro- 
jected improvements  were  not  of  a very  eligible 
description.  Of  those  improvements  which 
had  been  completed,  Gresham-street  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  for,  although  probably 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  as  a restoration 
of  Crooked-lane,  the  aforesaid  street  led  to 
nothing,  and  came  from  nowhere.  It  was  now 
magnificent  street  to  Lin- 


proposed  to  form 

coln’s-inn-fields  from  Cheapside.  Such  ,-, 

scheme  he  could  not  consider  judicious,  as  it  without  any  additional  charge. 
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The  Laivs  relating  to  Buildings : and  a copi- 
ous Glossary  of  technical  terms  peculiar  to 
building.  By  T.  Chambers,  barrister-at- 
law,  and  Geo.  Tattersalt,,  surveyor. 
Lumley,  Chancery-lane.  1845. 

This  very  useful  volume  comprises  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,  the  laws  relating  to 
fixtures,  insurance  against  fire,  and  dilapida- 
tions, actions  on  builders’  bills,  and  a glossary. 
As  the  Preface  says  : — 

“ Its  effect  is  directly  practical,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  materials  have 
been  governed  accordingly  ; everything  not  of 
immediate  utility  having  been  rigidly  excluded, 
with  a view  to  bring  prominently  forward  the 
most  intelligible  and  popular  explanation  of  the 
law  ; avoiding,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  expres- 
sions which  are  technical,  or  abstruse,  and 
therefore  difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  un- 
professional reader.” 

The  section  on  dilapidations  is  discrimina- 
ting and  clear.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
contains  a sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
report  on  dilapidations  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,— a condemnation  in 
no  way  authorised  by  the  evidence  adduced. 

The  following  extract  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  section,  “Actions  on  builders’  bills.” 

“ Two  main  causes  unite  to  produce  frequent 
disputes  relative  to  builders’  bills.  Of  these, 
the  chief  is  to  be  found  in  that  continual  strug- 
gle of  competition,  which,  pervading  every 
trade,  causes  the  employer  to  beat  down  the 
builder  below  a fair  price, — whilst,  on  theother 
hand,  it  induces  the  contractor  to  keep  in  the 
back-ground  many  items  which  must  eventually 
come  forward.  The  other  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  those  accidents  and  chances  atten- 
dant upon  all  building  transactions,  which 
make  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  original 
plan,  the  source  of  many  heavy, — and  we  must 
add  frequently  groundless— charges  by  the  con- 
tractor, under  the  head  of  “ extras.” 

A third,  but  comparatively  insignificant 
source  of  contention  is  to  be  found  in  the 
architect’s  specification.  To  any  person  who 
will  consider  for  one  moment  the  multitude  of 
provisions  to  be  made  in  the  erection  even  of 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house, — the  intricacy  of 
their  nature,  and  the  almost  trifling  minutite  of 
their  arrangement, — it  cannot  for  a moment 
appear  extraordinary  that  some  few  items  should 
escape  his  notice.  Indeed  the  wonder  would 
seem  rather  to  be  that  so  many  are  carefully 
remembered,  than  that  a few  should  be  forgot- 
ten. 

From  which  soever  of  these  causes  disputes 
between  the  contractor  and  his  employer  origi- 
nate, their  nature  is  almost  invariably  the  same, 
— they  are  points  of  construction,  not  matters 
of  fact.  In  other  words,  the  question  at  issue 
is  not  one  of  workmanship,  nor  of  price,  but 
whether  the  subject  of  extra  claim  forms  a 
part  of  the  contract  or  not. 

All  specifications  have  a schedule  of  condi- 
tions annexed,  which  after  alluding  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  payment  of  the  money, 
&c.,  usually  contains  a clause  to  the  following 
effect : “ and  also,  that  if  the  description  of 
anv  thing  necessary  to  complete  the  said  works 
according  to  the  design  expressed  in  the  draw- 
ings, or  in  the  foregoing  specification,  or  to  be 
understood  by  fair  inference  therefrom,  be 
omitted  in  the  said  specification  or  drawings, 
the  contractor  shall  take  no  advantage  of  such 
omission  or  omissions,  but  shall  supply  what- 
ever may  be  needed  to  complete  the  whole 


It  is  evident  to  the  dispassionate  reader  of 
such  a condition  as  this,  that  it  is  intended  to 
supply  any  trifling  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
architect;  such  omissions  being  actually  neces- 
sary to  complete  work  directly  specified  to  be 
performed  ; but,  as  we  have  already  stated — it 
is  on  this  point  that  the  disputes  turn,  and  with 
reference  to  their  several  readings  of  this 
clause  the  contending  parlies  usually  join  issue. 

Much,  however^of  this  old-fashioned  dispu- 
tation has  been  avoided  by  the  modern  method 
of  practice  adopted  in  the  contracting  for  any 
public  or  private  building  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary dimensions,  or  in  the  erection  of  which 
such  questions  are  likely  to  arise.  In  such 
cases  two  surveyors  are  appointed,  one  on  be- 
half of  the  architect,  the  other  on  behalf  of  the 
builder;  and  these  surveyors  conjointly  form 
a bill  of  quantities  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
work  having  been  executed,  the  same  surveyors 
— having  previously  named  a referee  in  case  of 
questions  arising  as  to  quantities  or  price — pro- 
ceed to  measure  the  extra  work  not  provided  in 
the  contract ; and  according  to  their  report,  or 
that  of  the  referee  in  case  of  a difference  be- 
tween them,  the  builder’s  bill  is  settled. 

It  may  besaid  that  this  course  of  proceeding 
does  not  shut  out  the  great  source  of  conten- 
tion ; viz,  the  construction  of  the  conditions; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  so 
contracts  its  limits  as  to  leave  but  little  room 
for  litigation,  where  parties  are  really  anxious 
to  avoid  it. 

It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  builders’ 
bills  are  more  usually  made  matters  of  reference 
than  of  law,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
paucity  of  recorded  cases  on  the  subject.  On 
perusal  of  the  New  Buildings  Act  (7  & 8 Viet, 
c.  84),  it  will  be  seen  that  all  questions  relative 
to  the  building  of  party-walls  are  submitted  to 
the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  official  referees 
appointed  by  the  Act.  The  judges,  too,  have 
almost  uniformly  adopted  the  practice  of  sub- 
mitting such  subjects  to  a reference,  even  when 
brought  into  court— and  in  this  they  have  exer- 
cised a wise  discretion,  since  the  technicalities 
and  intricacies  of  building  are  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  the  most  erudite  of  juries.” 

We  have  extracted  this  passage,  because  it 
suggests  for  consideration  several  important 
points  of  practice. 

The  glossary  of  technical  terms  relating  to 
buildings,  consisting  of  forty  pages,  is  made 
very  clear  by  the  means  of  occasional  illustra- 
tions. 
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GENERAL  CONTRACTORS. 

Sir, — It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
fairly  interested  therein,  that  the  “ great  under- 
takers ” are  not  doing  various  trades  in  the 
building  line  all  the  justice  that  is  then'  due  : 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a place  in  your  valu- 
able publication  for  a few  plain  words  on  this 
subject. 

1 think,  Sir,  there  is  a strange  difference  in 
the  amounts  for  which  the  omnium  gatherum 
firms  offer  to  complete  great  works — and  the 
cause  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  talents  of  the 
subordinate  agents  of  these  contractors,  in 
superinducing  the  necessary  tradesmen  to  exe- 
cute the  work  for  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  and  the  subsequent  counting-house 
management,  to  get  cash  for  work  and  other 
mens’  goods  and  labour,  and  then  to  take  6 and 
.12  months  from  the  various  tradesmen,  and  give 
bills  at  2 and  3 months’  date  : this  makes  a very 
large  advantage  in  serious  amounts,  and  the 
screw  principle  can  be  applied  very  dexterously 
and  sharply  too  by  some  dispositions. 

If  the  main  trades  contracted  each  for  its 
own  calling,  as  the  mason,  and  bricklayer,  the 
plumber,  the  painter,  and  glazier,  the  smith, 
the  plasterer,  and  tiler,  &c.  &c.,  the  work  would 
be  done  much  better,  and  the  proper  people 
would  get  their  fair  due,  and  not  most  of  the 
profit  be  absorbed  by  these  “ men  of  all  trades.” 
Besides,  any  talented  man  of  each  trade  would 
sooner  become  known  for  his  ability,  to  archi- 
tects and  others,  and  would  not  then  remain  his 
best  days  a journeyman,  without  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  worth  and  obtaining  his  reward 
as  a master  in  his  trade. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  O.  O.  O. 


Furniture  Wood. — The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have,  during  the  past  week,  given 
permission  for  “purple  wood,”  a product  of 
Bahia,  to  be  imported  duty  free. 
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Haley’s  Patent  Lifting  Jack. — This 
is  a most  important  improvement  on  the  old 
rack  jack  for  lifting  great  weights,  supporting 
beams,  &c.,  in  buildings  undergoing  altera- 
tion, and,  from  its  simplicity,  power,  and 
economy  in  first  cost,  must  come  into  very 
general  use,  if  not  entirely  supersede  the  old 
and  rude  rack  jack.  Instead  of  a rack  with 
ratchet  wheel  and  pinion,  in  the  one  to  which 
our  notice  has  been  directed,  a powerful  screw 
runs  perpendicularly  through  the  frame,  hav- 
ing a claw  at  both  top  and  bottom,  so  as  either 
to  raise  the  weight  from  above,  or  lift  from 
below;  this  screw  is  acted  upon  by  a pinion 
taking  into  an  endless  screw,  on  the  axis  of 
the  handles  outside  the  machine,  by  which 
means  a most  enormous  power  is  obtained  with 
comparatively  little  labour:  the  handle  may, 
at  any  time,  be  left  without  a possibility  of 
flying  back,  and  is  only  half  the  weight  of  an 
ordinary  jack  of  equal  power,  one  capable  of 
lifting  five  tons  can  be  borne  with  ease  by  one 
man.  All  its  working  parts  are  most  accu- 
rately finished,  being  engine  cut,  and  it  com- 
bines utility,  safety,  durability,  and  neatness  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  old  and  unsafe 
jack.  It  is  manufactured  solely  by  Messrs. 
Galloway,  Knot  Mill  Iron-Works,  Manches- 
ter.— Mining  Journal. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Jan.  12.  — British  Architects,  10, 
Grosvenor-street,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  13.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m.  (Anniversary.) 

Wednesday,  14. — British  Archieological  Asso- 
ciation (Western  Literary  Institution),  Leicester- 
square,  8£p.m.  ; Graphic,  Thatclied-house  Tavern, 

8 P.M. 

Thursday,  15. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  17.  — Asiatic,  14,  Grafton-street, 
2 B.M. 


erniDcrs. 

For  the  contract  of  works  to  be  done  in  build- 
ing a new  school  and  dwelling-house,  with  appur- 
tenances, near  Maidenhead,  Berks ; for  Mr.  J.  D.  M. 
Pearce,  from  drawings,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  Tarring,  architect. 


Cooper  and  Davis  . . . 

. £2,000 

0 

Cox 

0 

Gerry  

,.  1,936 

0 

Plowman  and  Luck 

,.  1,932 

0 

Crowhurst  

. 1,827 

0 

Cooper  

. 1,776 

10 

Mathews 

..  1,728 

0 

Cooper  

,.  1,705 

10 

Mason 

0 

Wells  

..  1,624 

0 

For  the  rebuilding,  &c.,  of  Portman  Market, 
Paddington;  Mr.  Bush,  architect,  Hay’s -place, 
Lisson-Grove. 

Grove  .£2,167  0 0 


H'ggs 

1,917  0 

0 

Thomas 

1,692  11 

2 

King  .. 

1,425  0 

0 

Williams 

1,200  0 

0 

How  is 

this  frightful  difference 

to  be  ex- 

plained  ? 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  supply  of  150,000  sleepers  to  the  Mid- 
land ; Nottingham  and  Lincoln  ; and  Peterborough 
Railways. 

For  supplying  and  laying  down  in  the  parish  of 
Woolwich,  Kent,  certain  quantities  of  curb  and 
Rock  Hill  stone. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  North  Wales 
Railway. 

For  the  supply  of  60,000  Memel,  red  pine,  or 
hacmatac  sleepers,  and  12,000  larch,  hacfnatac,  or 
pine,  according  to  specifications,  for  the  Dublin 
and  Belfast  Junction  and  Navan  Branch  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  North  Wales 
Railway,  viz.  from  the  Bangor  Station  to  the 
Carnarvon  Station. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Leeds,  Dews- 
bury, and  Manchester  Railway,  viz.  : the  Dews- 
bury Contract,  in  length  about  3£  miles. 

For  the  erection  of  a New  Church  at  Pembury, 
Kent. 
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APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Orwell  works,  St.  Clements,  Tpswich  : a 
large  quantity  of  oak,  teak,  and  fir  slabs  and  list- 
ings, and  a variety  of  oak,  elm,  teak,  and  fir 
scantling. 

On  theEUingham  Hall  estate,  near  Bungay  : 100 
very  useful  ash  and  elm  timber  trees ; 50  excellent 
poplar  and  willow  trees;  300  capital  larch,  Scotch, 
spruce,  and  other  fir  trees,  &c. 

At  Novar  Ross-shire,  upwards  of  10,000  Scotch 
fir  timber  trees  ; all  fit  for  railway  purposes. 

At  the  George-inn,  Ilminster,  930  very  fine 
maiden  oak,  elm,  and  ash  timber  trees ; also, 
1,000  useful  ash,  oak,  and  other  saplings  and  poles. 

At  Eling,  near  Southampton,  87  prime  oak  tim- 
ber trees  of  large  dimensions  and  exceedingly  sound. 

At  the  Griffin-inn,  Araersham,  Bucks,  670  beech, 
25  ash  and  4 sycamore  trees  of  very  superior  growth 
and  quality,  and  of  large  dimensions. 

On  the  Kennet  Estate,  near  Newmarket : A 
large  quantity  of  very  superior  oak,  ash,  elm,  and 
poplar  trees,  &c. 

At  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire : 40  very  prime 
oak  trees,  and  60  pollards,  now  standing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ C.  Newnham.” — We  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
some  of  the  remarks,  although  we  are  unable  to 
print  the  letter. 

‘‘G.  F.” — The  type  was  unfortunately  distri- 
buted before  his  letter  reached  us. 

“ J.  W.” — It  is  difficult  to  avoid  what  he  com- 
plains of.  We  are  thankful  for  his  good  opinion. 

“ P.  F.  P.” — Dry,  hard  oak  should  be  used  for 
trussing  girders. 

“J.  K.”  will  see  on  consideration,  that  the 
point  is,  to  delineate  the  egg  when  you  have  it. 

“ Abbey  of  At 'henry ,”  next  week. 

“J.  P.’  (Shrewsbury). — The  drawing  sent  is 
not  sufficierilly  interesting  to  induce  us  to  engrave 
it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  J.  P.  again. 

“ A Regular  Brick.” — We  will  give  the  subject 
consideration.  Our  own  experience  hardly  bears  out 
his  statement.  We  find  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
drawing  clerk  at  a moderate  salary. 

“ Youngster.” — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
party  named. 

“Pile  Dam.” — A correspondent  asks  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  “ Sheet  Pile  Dam.”  “ It  is 
contended,”  he  says,  “ by  some  ; 1st,  that  a 
sheet  pile  dam  cannot  be  constructed  of  whole  tim- 
ber (at  least  that  the  term  is  not  applicable  to  one 
so  constructed).  And  2ndly,  that  ivhen  a dam 
has  a dwarf  dam  in  front  of  it,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
denominated  a sheet  pile  dam.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  a close  dam  (though  not 
grooved  and  tongued),  with  the  seams  between  the 
piles  caulked,  in  whatever  position  it  is,  ivhether 
assisted  by  a dwarf  dam  or  otherwise,  fairly  con- 
stitutes a sheet  pile  dam,  whether  it  be  of  half  or 
whole  timber.” 

“ B.  B.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  his  pro- 
mised communication. 

“ J.  G.” — In  justice  B.  should  pay  part  of  the 
expense.  Legally,  however,  if  the  alteration  was 
made  without  his  concurrence,  the  claim  could  not 
be  maintained. 

“ F.  C.” — The  Farmers’  Insurance  Company, 
Strand,  insure  against  storms. 

“ Stoving  Wood.” — Two  correspondents  wish 
to  know  the  best  apparatus  for  stoving  wood. 

“ Friend  to  Builder  ” will  find  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  reservoirs  in  present 
No.  Without  knowing  where  it  is  to  be  placed, 
and  other  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  advise 
usefully. 

“A.  P.” — Whatever  is  submitted  to  us  shall 
receive  consideration. 

“ H.  S.” — We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
materials  kindly  forwarded. 

“W.  D.” — We  are  much  obliged.  We  wish 
he  would  favour  us  with  some  remarks  in  a con- 
nected form.  The  result  of  his  experience  would 
be  valuable. 

“ Building  over  Passage.” — A.  may  do  what  he 
pleases  on  the  upright  of  his  own  soil,  if  not  to 
the  injury  of  his  neighbour. 

“ W.  W.” — A letter  addressed  to  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Office,  will  find  the  gentleman 
named. 

Received: — “ C.  & Son  ; ” “ T.  P.  ; ’ “ L.  ; ” 
“ Return  of  Patents  taken  out  in  Ireland  ” (Mr. 
Telford)  ; “ Old  England,”  Index,  &c.  (Knight)  ; 
“ Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,”  Part  XII.  ; “ Old 
English  Worthies,”  Part  I (Knight)  ; “ Post  Maga- 
zine Almanac  for  1846  ;”  “ Dolman’s  Magazine;” 
“ Proceedings  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act”  (Weale). 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all 
communications  to  the  Editor,  Yoik-street. 
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THE  BUILDER 


A.aVSRTISEIW33IffTS. 

PROFESSOR  KELLER’S  POSES  PLASTIQUES. 

Royal  Adelaide  gallery.— This 

day,  and  during  the  week,  Professor  Keller  will 
exhibit  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  his  Grand  Tableau  Vivans 
from  the  Ancient  Masters,  which  have  received  so  largely  the 
encomiums  of  the  press.  Every  morning  at  half-past  three, 
and  in  the  evening  at  nine  o’clock.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  add  to  the  effects  of  this  exhibition.  A variety  of 
new  subjects  have  been  added  to  those  already  presented  to 
the  public  The  Concerts  as  usual.  Also  Pilbrow’s  Atmo- 
spheric Railway  model,  with  explanatory  lecture. 


Furniture  purchased  in  any 

quantity.— Parties  rebuilding,  improving  or  changing 
their  residence  and  having  surplus  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  dispose  of  will  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sel- 
ling the  same  by  auction,  by  application  to  Mr.  JOHN 
CHAPMAN,  No.  6,  Great  Russell-strcet,  Covent-Garden. 
The  quality  immaterial  and  the  cash  paid  before  removal. 


To  Stove,  China,  and  Stained-glass  Manufacturers,  Iron 
Founders,  Statuaries,  Cabinet  Makers,  Upholsterers,  and 
others. 

H WHITAKER  begs  to  inform  his 

• Friends  and  Connections,  and  Manufacturers 
in  general,  that  he  has  REMOVED  to  14,  HILL  STREET, 
MONTPELIER  SQUARE,  where  he  continues  to  make 
Practical  Designs  and  Drawings. 

N.B.  An  Indoor  Pupil  wanted. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ft  BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE, 
ENGRAVING,  & c.  &c. 

Containing  28  pages  of  81  columns.  Extensively  illus- 
trated. One  Shilling  Monthly. 

THE  ART- UNION  : Monthly  Journal 

of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Arts  Decorative  and  Orna- 
mental ; and  Record  of  British  Manufactures.  Estab- 
lished in  January,  1839. 

To  MANUFACTURERS,  Decorative  and  Ornamental 
Designers,  their  Employers,  and  Artisans,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  improving  the  Useful  Arts  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  ART-UNION 
Monthly  Journal  is  recommended  as  supplying  such  prac- 
tical information  as  may  enhance  the  mercantile  value  of  the 
various  productions  of  British  industry.  In  order  to  com- 
municate facts  so  as  to  render  them  available  ns  suggestions 
to  the  producer,  the  several  articles  are  illustrated  by  ex- 
planatory Woodcuts.  Thus,  papers  have  been  published 
with  a large  number  of  illustrations,  on  Cotton-printing 
Paper-staining,  the  Varieties  of  Lamps  and  Candelabra,  the 
Manufacture  of  Porcelain,  &c.  fee.  ; and  others  are  in  pre- 
paration addressed  to  every  trade  in  which  taste  can  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  artisan  ; and  the  mercantile 
value  of  the  Usoful  Arts  be  augmented  by  the  aid  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

The  ART-UNION  Journal,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in- 
stituted mainly  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  Union  between 
the  different  branches  of  Art,  and  more  particularly  the 
intimate  connection  that  exists  between  those  Arts  which 
have  been  regarded  as  entirely  artistic,  and  those  which 
have  been  deemed  exclusively  mechanical;  the  purpose 
being  to  shew  that  mind  as  well  as  hand  is  required  in 
every  branch  of  Ornamental  nnd  Decorative  Art.  The  pub- 
lication, therefore,  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  Decoration 
and  Ornament— in  the  furnishing  of  houses  with  taste 
elegance  and  judgment  ; and  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
provements in  designs  for  British  manufactures — from  arti- 
cles of  high  importance  to  the  most  trifling  matters  in 
general  use,  which  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  judicious 
education  of  the  eye  and  mind— a work  in  which  every 
manufacturer  is  unconsciously  taking  an  active  part,  and 
which  he  either  advances  or  retards,  more  or  less,  by  every 
article  he  multiplies  and  circulates  among  mankind.  Thu 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  publicity,  as  far  as  our  influence 
extends,  to  any  improvement  introduced  into  the  external 
form  and  character  of  articles  of  British  manufacture.  The 
supremacy  of  our  manufactures  has,  indeed,  been  long 
maintained,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  on  the  Con- 
tinent. While,  however,  the  foreign  producer  admits  our 
superiority  in  the  very  essential  points  of  substance  and 
durability,  he  generally  refers  with  mingled  triumph  and 
scorn  to  the  forms  of  our  productions.  Hitherto  his  sar- 
earsms  have  been  sufficiently  just ; hut  a time  is  approaching 
when  we  shall  surpass  the  foreign  competitor  in  design  as 
much  as  we  have  hitherto  excelled  him  in  material. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  therefore,  wc  shall  notice  every 
improvement  in  manufactured  articles  where  the  influence 
of  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  or  may  be  exercised ; and, 
wherever  our  notices  seem  to  require  the  aid  of  explanatory 
woodcuts,  such  woodcuts  shall  be  associated  with  them. 
We  shall  thus  hold  out  a sure  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment, in  giving  to  such  improvement  that  publicitywhich 
rarely  fails  to  secure  substantial  reward:  while,  at  the  same 
time,  recompensing  the  party  improving  by  according  to  him 
that  “ meed  of  praise”  for  which  all  good  men  labour  ; and, 
above  all,  we  shall  thus  stimulate  others  to  improve  likewise. 
Hitherto  the  manufacturer  has  had  no  medium  by  which  he 
could  nuke  known  the  improvements  in  taste  and  external 
form  to  which  his  productions  had  been  subjected;  for  the 
public  journals — in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art — although 
reviewing  largely  and  continually,  published  books  and 
prints,  have  completely  overlooked  the  silent  but  powerful 
instructors  which  emanate  from  the  factories  of  Great 
Britain. 

ILLUSTRATED  TOUR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  the  Art- Union  Monthly 
Journal, 

A TOUR  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND: 
Extensively  illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  exhibiting  the  progress 
of  design  in  manufactures,  picturing  the  various  articles  of 
recent  produce  which  manifest  improvement,  and  reporting 
the  systems  pursued  in  the  principal  English  and  Scottish 
factories  : — those  more  especially  of  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Kidderminster,  Stourbridge — 
the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire,  Worcester,  and  Colebrookdale 
—Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dunfermline,  &c.  &c, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published,  and  to  be  had  for  nothing, 

A PAMPHLET  on  NERVOUS  or  MIND 

COMPLAINTS,  with  Cases  and  Testimonials.  The 
nervous  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  WILLIS 
MOSELEY,  18,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-squarc,  for  a 
small  pamphlet,  on  his  new  and  most  successful  Treatment 
of  Nervous  or  Mind  Complaints,  by  which  he  cures  those  dis- 
eases as  certainly  as  water  quenches  thirst. 

N B.  One  stamp,  if  sent,  would  prepay  the  postage. 


In  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.,  bound. 

PROCEEDINGS  under  the  METROPO- 
LITAN BUILDINGS  ACT:  containing  a collection 
of  Awards  made  by  the  Official  Referees ; the  Modifica- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  &c. ; and 
some  account  of  the  Office  established  under  that  Act.  Di- 
gested and  arranged  by  EDWARD  LAWES,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holborn,  1815. 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  aud  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

.1.  WEALE,  High  Holborn;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBllIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN*,  14, 
LI NCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  cither  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating  churches,  hospitals,  factories,  theatres, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  club-houses,  shops,  bed-rooms, 
Bmoking-rooms,  school-rooms,  nurseries,  stables,  larders, 
kitchens,  offices,  ships,  mines,  vaults,  tunnels,  Sec.  Also 
for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilnte  a bnilding  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  nnd  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would 
be  only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  if 
the  room  be  found  too  cold  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  lor  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMF.RCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Arehimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  & c.  Sec.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants. 

The  Patentee  has  been  honoured  by  his  inventions  being 
applied  at  the  following  places:  — 

Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James  s Palace, 
Claremont  Palace,  Walmcr  Castle,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club,  White’s  Club,  Travellers’  Club,  Ox- 
ford and  Caml  r.dge,  Parthenon,  Wyndham,  Army  and 
Navy,  Senior  United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Ad- 
miralty, British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  Custom  House, 
Mint,  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  H.  M.  Salamander,  Trinity 
House,  Ordnance,  Greenwich  Hospital,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,  New  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House,  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  Dyers’  Hall, 
Grocers’  Hall,  Armourers’  Hall,  Weigh  House  Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square  Rooms,  Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literarv  and  Scientific  Institution,  Grand  Cigar  Divan, 
Strand’  City  Club,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings  in 
Town  and  'Country,  as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  Licenses  granted  for  Manufac- 
turing the  above.  Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating 
and  Warming  Buildings  of  every  description.  _ 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


WESTBOURNE  TERRACE  TON- 

TINE  (Provisionally  registered),  in  3,700  Shares  of 
1001.  each,  Deposit  10L  The  remainder  to  be  paid  by 
Monthly  Instalments  of  10L  each,  commencing  1st  Marcn, 
1846.  Four  per  cent,  allowed  on  payments  in  advance. 

TRUSTEES. 

George  William  Anderson,  Esq.,  No.  69,  Harley-strect 
Samuel  Scott,  Esq.,  No.  1.  Cavendish-square 
Charles  Wardell,  Esq.,  No.  43,  Westbourne-terracc 

COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

George  William  Andenoo,  E.q.,  No.  65,  Harler-.treet  (late 
of  the  Bombay  Council) 

Francis  Edwards,  Esq.,  No.  67,  Westbourne-terracc 
Edward  Lambert,  Esq.,  No.  4,  Langham-placc 
George  M.  Murray,  F.sq.,  No.  6,  Hereford-street,  Park-lai  c 
John  Propert,  Esq.,  No.  6,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland- 

Captain  Reynolds,  No.  23,  Sussex- gardens  (of  the  firm  of 

Grindlay  and  Co.)  . 

Charles  Wardell,  Esq.,  No.  43,  Westbourne-terracc 

BANKERS. 

Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavcndish-squarc 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Burgoynes,  Thrupp,  and  Clark,  160,  Oxford-street. 

Westbournc-terrace  is  confessedly  one  of  the  finest  ranges 
of  buildings  in  the  metropolis.  Its  proximity  to  Hyde-park 
and  Kensington-gardcns,  great  width,  elevation,  and 1 gra- 
velly  soil,  and  the  very  elegant  and  commodious  arrangement 
of  the  interior  of  the  mansions  present  a combination  ot  at- 
tractions which  must  rcDder  it  a most  valuable  investment 
The  property  is  held  under  leases  of  ninety-eight  years, 
from  Michaelmas,  1839.  , , 

It  consists  of  seventy-three  first-class  Mansions,  of  which 

many  are  already  occupied  at  good  rents,  and  the  whole 
range  is  to  be  completely  finished,  including  fixtures,  before 
the  25th  December,  1846.  „ - .. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  constitute  a Company  tor  ttic  pur- 
chase of  the  leases  at  the  price  of  370,000/.  The  report  of 
Sir  Stevens,  surveyor  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, shows  that  at  the  estimated  rental  it  will  yield  at 
least  5 per  cent,  to  the  Company.  The  report,  as  well  as  a 
lithographic  view  of  the  property,  may  be  seen  at  the  soli- 

It  is  also  proposed,  that  the  company  shall  be  constituted 
on  the  principle  of  a Tontine.  That  principle  may  be  shortly 
described  as  follows  :— Each  shareholder  nominates  a life  in 
respect  of  every  share.  By  the  falling  in  of  the  life  so  nomi- 
nated the  share  lapses  to  the  company,  so  that  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  is  continually  increasing  to  those  whose  nominated 
lives  survive.  Thus  estimating  the  net  rental  of  the  man- 
sions in  Westbourne-terrace,  to  be  included  in  the  tontine 
at  18  000 /.  per  annum,  and  presuming  that  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  three  lives  only  su  rvive,  representing 
an  equal  amount  of  shares,  the  shareholders,  whose  nomi- 
nees they  are  will  take  the  18,000/.  per  annum  in  equal 
thirds,  and  the  last  surviving  life  will  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
for  the  residue  of  the  ninety-eight  years’  lease. 

By  this  arrangement  the  shareholders  respectively  receive 
a fair  interest  for  their  money,  with  the  certainty  ol  a con- 
tinual increase.  The  investment  is  manifestly  a most  de- 
sirable one  where  the  object  is  to  secure  a provision  for  a 
child  or  children,  because  by  nominating  such  child  or  child- 
ren there  must  necessarily  be  a good  income  for  such  as 
survive.  , . ... 

When  the  houses  arc  all  let  at  the  rents  respectively  as- 
signed  to  them,  the  net  receipts  will  be  about  20,569/.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  to  divide  in  any  one  year  the  whole 
of  the  rental,  but  to  form  a reserve  fund,  to  be  distributed 
as  a bonus  amongst  the  survivors  at  the  end  of  every  seventh 
year,  and  a guarantee  fund  to  meet  contingencies,  the  ulti- 
mate balances  of  which  funds  will  be  delivered  over  to  the 
last  survivor,  with  the  other  property. 

The  proprietor  of  every  .hero  of  lOOf.  vv.ll  hove  the  privi- 
lege of  nominating  one  life  at  any  time  preyrou.  to  the  2«h 
December,  IS16.  and  .liould  the  nominee  die  before  that 
day,  then  another  life  may  be  substituted,  so  that  all  the 
subscribers  may  be  on  an  equal  footing  on  the  25th  Decern- 
ber,  1846,  the  day  from  which  the  rents  will  be  receivable  by 

thTwo'assurance  societies  have  already  offered  to  assure  the 
lives  of  nominees  of  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age  at  tile 
moderate  rate  of  1$  per  cent.  . 

A proper  deed  of  settlement  will  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee,  and  settled  by  counsel,  which 
will  contain  all  necessary  powers  for  regulating  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company,  and  for  enabling  the  proprietors  at  any 
time  to  dissolve  the  same  and  divide  the  proceeds. 

The  property  will  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  tlic  affairs  of  the  Company  will  be  vested  m a 
committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the  shareholders  from  their  own 
body,  one-third  of  whom  will  retire  each  year,  and  be  re-eh- 

^Application  for  shares  must  be  made, 
tioned  form,  and  left  under  cover  at  the  offi' 

Burgoynes,  Thrupp,  and  Clark,  No.  l60. 

The  houses  may  be  seen  by  applying  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
architect  and  surveyor,  No.  2,  Conduit-street-west,  Hyde- 
park  ; or  to  J.  Tippett,  No.  34.  Westbournc-terrace. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Westboume  Terrace  Tontine. 
Gentlemen,— I request  you  will  grant  to  me  anwes 

of  100/.  in  the  above  Tontine,  and  I hereby  undertake  to  ac- 
cept the  same,  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  ana  to 
pay  the  deposit  of  10/.  on  each  share,  and  to  sign  the  deed  of 
settlement  when  required.  , 

Dated  this  day  of  1810> 

Name  in  full 

Residence 

Profession 

Reference 


No.  CX.ZV. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1846. 

FEW  days  ago,  four  little 
children  were  tried  before 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  at  the 
ClerkenwellSessionsHouse, 
for  stealing  some  pocket- 
knives  ; and,  being  found 
guilty,  with  a recommendation  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  leniency,  were  mercifully  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  one  month,  and  then 
to  be  well  whipped  with  a birch  rod.  The 
consideration  of  this  sentence,  which  fills  us 
with  painful  emotions,  is  out  of  our  province  ; 
but  some  statements  which  were  made  on  that 
occasion  are  wholly  within  it,  and  demand 
attention. 

A juryman  remarked  that  all  the  boys  ap- 
peared to  have  lived  in  the  same  court.  Now, 
he  knew  of  one  court  which  was  so  densely 
populated,  as  to  be  beyond  any  conception.  In 
that  court  there  were  not  more  than  two  parties 
who  were  married.  He  was  sure,  if  so  fright- 
ful a state  of  things  were  generally  known — 
and  many  courts  and  alleys  were  there  in  the 
metropolis  equally  crowded  — that  vast  good 
must  arise,  because  it  would  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  so.  In  some  of  the  houses  in  these 
courts  there  were  a large  number  of  poor  fami- 
lies crowded  together,  and  amongst  them  every 
sense  or  feeling  of  modesty,  of  morality,  or 
even  of  the  slightest  appearance  of  decency, 
was  completely  abandoned.  Even  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  that  sessions- house , there  was  a 
court  of  such  a description.  If  there  were  any 
man  of  a properly  regulated  mind  who  would 
venture  to  walk  down  that  court  on  a Sunday 
afternoon,  he  would  'become  the  witness  of  a 
scene  which  would  arouse  his  pity  as  well  as 
his  indignation. 

The  judge  said  that  he  fully  concurred  in 
this  statement.  The  erection  of  good  and 
open  streets,  was  a great  and  important  feature 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  social  and 
healthful  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  and  happily  that  was  now  a subject 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country. 
These  alleys,  or  “ rookeries,”  as  they  were 
termed,  were  one  leading  cause  of  the  demo- 
ralization of  the  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  year  or  two  he  had 
missed  one  branch  of  the  business  of  that 
court,  and  one  that  used  to  give  him  an  im- 
mensity of  labour  and  trouble,  namely,  the 
assault  cases  from  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  For 
a length  of  time  he  had  been  unable  to  conceive 
what  could  have  produced  this  falling  off  in 
those  cases,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  acci- 
dentally mentioning  the  fact  to  a magistrate 
on  the  bench,  that  he  was  informed  it  was 
the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  St.  Giles’s 
rookery,  which  had  been  pulled  down  for  the 
purposes  of  the  improvements  at  the  end  of 
Oxford-street.  This  of  course  at  once  explained 
the  circumstance.  If  the  public  could  but  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  facts  that 
could  be  communicated  by  the  governors  of 
their  county  prisons,  in  reference  to  the  habits 
of  the  young  females  of  the  metropolis,  from 
twelve  and  upwards,  who  had  resided  in  these 
crowded  courts,  they  would  find  that  all  of 
them  were  ignorant,  and  destitute  of  any  sense 
of  the  common  feelings  of  morality  or  modesty, 
i If  the  county  could  be  induced  to  act  concur- 
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rently  in  this  and  other  matters  of  public  and 
social  improvement,  a vast  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  measures  of  social  regeneration 
which  were  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  present  moment.” 

The  connection  between  ill-drained,  ill- 
built,  ill-ventilated,  crowded  dwellings,  and 
the  healthful  condition,  comfort,  and  morality 
of  the  community,  is  even  now  so  little  under- 
stood, that  no  assertion  of  it  can  be  reiterated 
too  often. 

If  the  frightful  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  were  generally  known,  said  the  juryman, 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  so!  If 
the  county  could  be  induced  to  act  con- 
currently, remarked  the  judge,  much  could  be 
done  towards  removing  the  evil — the  cause  of 
much  crime  and  misery!  Should  not  all,  then, 
who  can,  strive  to  make  these  facts  known? 
Should  not  all  who  have  the  power,  labour  to 
induce  concurrent  efforts  in  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  kingdom,  to  obtain  an  improvement 
which  affects  me  and  you,  and  all  of  us  so 
much  ? It  takes  a long  time  to  make  the 
public  hear.  They  require  to  be  told  a new 
truth  many  times,  and  in  many  ways,  before 
they  will  appreciate  or  admit  it;  and,  there- 
fore, no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  pointing 
out  the  fact,  again  and  again,  that  by  open- 
ing the  windows  of  the  poor,  giving  them  good 
drainage,  a plentiful  supply  of  water  and  air, 
and  otherwise  rendering  their  dwellings  salu- 
brious, you  are  advancing  their  social  condi- 
tion, and  lessening  the  causes  of  crime  as  well 
as  disease,  with  all  their  attendant  miseries, 
which  spread  in  a wide  circle  around  their  ori- 
gin, and  may  reach  even  you  and  your  dearest 
friends. 

To  the  Middlesex  magistrates  we  would  say, 
at  all  events  look  at  home.  Go  to  the  crowded 
and  ill-built  court,  “ within  a stone’s  throw  of 
your  sessions  house,”  where  scenes  continually 
occur  that  would  induce  the  pity  as  well  as 
the  indignation  of  every  properly  regulated 
mind,  and  use  your  powerful  influence  to  ob- 
tain its  improvement  in  a sanatory  point  of 
view,  as  a first  and  most  important  step  to- 
wards the  moral  reformation  of  its  denizens. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  instant,  Professor 
Cockerell  delivered  the  first  lecture  of  his 
annual  course  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
commenced  by  reminding  his  hearers,  that  the 
objects  of  the  Academy  were  connected  ex- 
clusively with  graphic  art,  and  that  the  subject 
of  his  lectures  was  similarly  circumscribed. 
The  connection  between  architecture, sculpture, 
and  painting,  had  been  considered  in  all  aca- 
demies. The  knowledge  of  the  art  ofbuilding 
was  as  essential  as  the  means  of  procuring 
food  and  clothing,  and  it  was  not  until  archi- 
tecture had  satisfied  positive  requirements, 
that  it  became  an  art.  He  referred  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  previous  courses,  and  stated  that 
his  present  lectures  would  contain  some  re- 
marks on  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
Painting  and  sculpture  were  based  upon  the 
imitation  of  nature  ; architecture  was  guided 
by  analogies  of  nature.  He  recommended  an 
intimate  study  of  natural  productions,  as 
flowers  and  Crustacea,  saying  that  from  such 
objects  impressions  of  beauty  would  be  gained, 
and  a variety  of  elegant  forms  suggested.  He 
defined  architecture  as  a science,  and  as  an 
art;  adding  that  the  materials  for  the  former 
branch  were  well  supplied  at  other  institutions. 
He  remarked,  that  the  art  of  landscape  paint- 
ing was  important  to  the  architect,  giving  him 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  architec- 
ture in  combination  with  scenery.  The  pro- 
fessor then  commented  on  the  indispensible 
requisites  of  drawing  and  perspective,  quoting 
from  the  work  of  Scamozzi,  who  said,  that  the 
language  of  the  hand  becomes  the  architect 
more  than  any  other  man.  Scamozzi  was 
originally  a perspective  painter,  and  it  was  not 
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unusual  for  those  who  practised  that  art  to 
become  able  architects.  Vanbrugh  became 
an  architect  through  his  connection  with  the 
theatre.  Servandoni,  the  architect  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  at  Paris,  was  another  instance,  and  the 
abilities  of  some  members  of  the  Academy 
would  render  them  able  competitors  with  us  in 
architecture.  The  three  arts  had  always 
flourished  best  when  united.  He  regretted 
that  a notion  had  prevailed,  that  the  union  of 
these  sisters  was  not  essential  to  the  success  of 
architecture.  Architecture  without  them  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  science  of  engineering.  He 
then  commented  somewhat  severely  upon  the 
present  practice  of  making  “ pretty  drawings,” 
which  by  means  of  aerial  perspective  and  colour 
conveyed  impressions  by  no  means  attributes 
of  the  design.  He  considered,  that  far  too 
much  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  acquiring 
the  ability  to  produce  such  works,  as  appeared 
annually  on  the  walls  of  that  gallery.  They 
properly  came  within  the  sphere  of  another 
art,  and  architecture  alone  would  engross  the 
whole  attention.  Life  itself  did  not  admit  of 
pursuits  so  incompatible.  lie  reminded  them 
of  drawings,  byTnigo  Jones,  and  others  pre- 
viously exhibited,  which  were  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  the  effects  alluded  to  ; Palladio’s 
drawings  in  like  manner,  were  only  the  most 
simple  transcripts  of  his  designs,  whilst  Pi- 
ranesi,so  great  as  a draughtsman,  was  insignifi- 
cant as  an  architect.  He  considered,  that  this 
tendency  arosefrom  the  system  of  competitions, 
and  from  the  practice  of  exhibiting  along  with 
oil  pictures.  We  must  recollect,  that  archi- 
tecture had  to  endure  all  lights,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  effect  and  colour;  the  light  and 
shade,  the  figures,  and  other  accessories  of  the 
drawing  could  not  be  fixed ; in  the  words  of 
Philibert  de  l’Orme,  they  were  “Nets  to  catch 
a customer.”  Let  them  cultivate  a severe 
style  of  drawing  in  outline,  or  at  most  with  one 
colour,  but  set  their  faces  against  the  reds  and 
blues,  now  used  in  drawings.  Referring  to  his 
previous  lectures,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
the  art,  and  the  many  variations  of  style ; he  said 
that  for  some  time  back,  architecture  had  shewn 
a strange  variety  of  fashions,  all  of  which  were 
each  at  one  time  popular,  but  were  speedily 
abandoned.  At  one  time  Egyptian  was  the 
rage;  then  George  the  IV.  introduced  the 
Hindoo,  subsequently  we  had  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
the  “ Revival  ” by  turns.  It  was  dangerous  to 
confine  the  attention  to  one  ephemeral  style, as 
was  much  the  habit  amongst  young  men,  and 
they  might  be  left  in  the  lurch  when  the  next 
change  took  place. 

Mr  Cockerell  then  remarked  upon  the  ad- 
vantages that  were  to  be  gained  from  books, 
and  said  that  for  want  of  a better  knowledge 
of  them,  things  were  fiequently  considered  to 
be  fresh  discoveries,  of  which  a written  ac- 
count had  long  been  in  existence.  Concrete 
had  been  considered  a recent  discovery ; but  the 
process  was  most  minutely  described  in  the 
work  of  Philibert  de  l’Orme.  Formerly,  build- 
ings were  raised  on  piles  or  sleepers,  now 
concrete  was  universal  on  any  description  of 
ground,  even  on  gravel . — it  was  a fashion.  A 
literary  architect,  or  professor,  would  be  a va- 
luable auxiliary  to  the  art,  and  might  resusci- 
tate many  valuable  facts,  which,  in  the  press 
of  occupations,  we  had  overlooked.  In  this 
way,  Professor  Willis  had  discovered  in  the 
work  of  Philibert  de  l’Orme  the  system  prac- 
tised in  vuulting,  and  also  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  the  middle  ages.  He  then  made 
some  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  academic 
course,  and  said  that  it  was  important  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  applying  the  proper  term  to 
each  phase  of  beauty  or  deformity.  He  had 
often  thought,  that  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  instructed  by  a professor,  whose  sole 
business  it  should  be,  but  then  he  had  recol- 
lected, in  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  that  it  was 
the  union  of  theory  and  practice  that  made  the 
skilful  architect,  and  that  they  would  have 
more  satisfaction  in  hearing  a professor,  who 
was  involved  in  all  the  labour  of  the  craft. 
A lecturer  on  the  art  of  war,  who  might  be 
able  to  describe  all  the  sieges  that  had  taken 
place,  from  Troy  to  Antwerp,  would  gain  little 
attention  from  his  auditors  compared  with  one, 
who  had  passed  the  dangers  of  actual  service 
in  India,  or  the  Peninsula.  The  professor  con- 
cluded his  discourse  by  repeating,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  offer  some  comments  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he 
appeared  to  consider  there  were  principles  of 
design,  capable  of  explanation,  but  not  appre- 
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ciated  by  “ modern  Goths,”  and,  therefore, 
that  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement  in 
its  modern  adaptation.  Tt  was  also  a style 
which  might  be  expected  to  last  some  time 
longer,  and  probably  be  always  retained  in 
church  architecture.  * * 


ST.  DUNSTAN’S  IN  THE  EAST. 

This  church  lias  been  recently  repaired  and 
re  decorated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tite. 
The  interior  was  rubbed  with  stone,  the 
bosses  of  the  groins  illuminated,  the  woodwork 
cleaned,  and  the  outside  of  the  tower  pointed 
and  repaired.  It  was  closed  for  five  months, 
and  was  re-opened  on  the  16th  of  November 
last. 

The  church  which  stood  on  this  site  origi- 
nally, of  ancient  date,  was  damaged  by  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  and  was  in  part  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

In  1810  the  edifice  had  become  much  dilapi- 
dated, the  walls  of  the  nave  being  thrust  out  by 
the  roof,  and  various  ties  were  introduced.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  effectually,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent church, designed  by  Mr.  Laing,*  toaccord 
with  Wren’s  tower,  was  laid  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1 B1 7-  It  is  constructed  externally 
of  Portland  stone,  and,  considering  the  period 
of  its  erection,  is  a creditable  production.  En- 
gravings of  the  exterior  and  interior,  are  given 
in  Godwin’s  “ Churches  of  London,”  Vol.  1. 

Wren’s  spire,  as  most  of  our  readers  wijl 
remember,  is  a curious  piece  of  construction, 
being  supported  on  four  arched  ribs,  springing 
from  the  angles  of  the  tower,  similar  to  the 
spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which  probably  furnished  W ren  with  the  idea.f 
The  details  of  the  tower  display  our  great 
countryman’s  want  of  knowledge  of  pointed 
architecture,  or  contempt  for  its  proprieties. 
John  Carter,  in  one  of  his  papers  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Innovation,”  published  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  says  “ St.  Nicholas’s  tower  is 
so  lofty,  and  of  such  a girth,  that,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,  our  London  piece  of 
vanity  is  but  a mole  hill  to  the  Newcastle 
‘ mountain,’  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.” 


THE  BURSTING  OF  A CAST-IRON  TANK, 

AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  HARRINGTON 
WATER-WORKS.+ 

It  was  originally  intended  to  comprise  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  one  paper  only, 
but  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  of 
its  importance  in  a practical  point  of  view,  we 
became  aware  that  it  required  a fuller  con- 
sideration than  space  would  allow  in  one  num- 
ber of  The  Builder  ; we,  therefore,  resume 
the  investigation,  in  the  hopes  that  further 
inquiries  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  conducting  the  calculations  in  other 
cases  of  a similar  nature. 

It  is  not  the  mean  pressure  of  the  water  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  containing  vessel,  for  since 
that  occurs  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sur- 
face pressed,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
be  made  a criterion  forjudging  of  the  general 
strength  within  the  limit  of  safety,  the  mean 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  depth  being  much 
greater  than  that  on  the  upper  half.  Neither 
is  it  the  body  of  water  contained  in  the  vessel 
that  Pleads  us  to  the  determination  of  the 
strength,  for  by  the  very  nature  of  fluidity, 
the  pressure  is  the  same  whether  it  be  propa- 
gated by  a film  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  or  by 
a mass  of  one  mile,  or  one  thousand  miles  in 
extent.  This  is  manifest  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pressure  on  the  upright  surface 
being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
that  surface,  without  reference  to  a third  di- 
mension, which  is  the  characteristic  of  soli- 
dity; the  equation  which  represents  the  pres- 
sure on  a rectangular  surface,  involving  only 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  surface,  which 
in  the  present  instance  we  shall  call  the  length 
and  depth,  because  the  one  is  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical. 


* Who  designed  the  Custom  House.  His  son  is  an  en- 
graver on  wood,  whose  works  arc  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal. 

t An  engraving  of  St.  Nicholas's  church  and  a descriptive 
account  of  the  structure,  will  be  found  in  the  first  yolume  of 
The  Builder,  p.  231. 

{ See  p.  16,  ante. 
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The  equation  for  pressure  on  an  upright 
rectangular  surface,  when  expressed  in  a 
specific  form,  is  as  follows,  viz.: — 
pressure = J length  X depth  x depth ....  (A) 
This  equation  represents  the  pressure  when 
expressed  in  cubic  feet  of  the  fluid,  and  since 
one  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62£  lbs.,  the 
pressure  in  pounds  becomes 
pressure—  31 -25  length  x depth  x depth . . . . (B) 
But  in  large  surfaces  where  the  pressure  is 
very  great,  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  have 
its  magnitude  expressed  in  tons,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  specific  equation  is 
pressure— 0*01395  length x depth x depth  ..(C) 
If  we  assume  tbe  36th  foot  along  the  side 
of  the  vessel ; that  is,  the  middle  foot  of  the 
length,  or  35  feet  from  each  end,  and  estimate 
the  pressure  on  each  foot  of  depth  considered 
separately,  the  variation  of  pressure  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  thereby 
become  manifest.  Any  one  foot  along  the 
length  would  answer  equally  as  well,  but  we 
have  chosen  the  middle  one  as  being  that 
which  includes  the  centres  of  magnitude  and 
gravity  of  the  surface,  and  likewise  another 
point  of  very  great  importance  which  we  will 
presently  have  occasion  to  consider. 

The  following  tablet  exhibits  the  pressure  in 
cubic  feet  of  water,  and  in  pounds  avoirdupois, 
for  every  foot  of  descent  throughout  the  depth 
of  the  vessel ; the  same  pressures  being  uni- 
form on  each  equal  portion  of  the  upright  sur- 
face. 

TABLE  OF  PRESSURES. 


Depth. 

Cubic  feet. 

Pounds. 

, 

0-5 

31-25 

2 

1-5 

93/5 

3 

2-5 

156-25 

4 

3-5 

218-75 

5 

4*5 

281-25 

6 

5-5 

6-5 

406-25 

8 

7-5 

468-75 

9 

8-5 

531-25 

10 

9'5 

59375 

11 

10-5 

656-25 

12 

11-5 

71875 

13 

12-5 

781-25 

13-5 

843-75 

15 

14-5 

906-25 

16 

15-5 

968-75 

16-S 

1031-25 

18 

17-5 

109.T75 

19 

18-5 

1156-25 

20 

19-5 

1218-75 

And  if  all  the  numbers  in  the  second  and 
third  columns  be  summed  up,  we  shall  have 
200  cubic  feet,  and  12,500  lbs.  for  the  pres- 
sures on  20  feet  in  depth,  and  1 foot  in  length 
of  the  surface  of  the  vessel;  being  the  same 
numbers  as  would  arise  by  the  application  of 
the  equations  (A)  and  (B). 

If  we  take  the  arithmetical  means  between 
the  tabular  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
10th  and  lltli  feet  in  depth,  we  will  find 
them  to  be  10  and  625  respectively;  that  is, 
the  pressure  on  that  foot  of  surface  in  the 
order  of  descent  which  is  made  up  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  10th  foot  and  the  upper  half 
of  the  11th,  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
10  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  625  lbs.  But  if  we 
take  the  means  of  the  uppermost  ten  numbers, 
and  also  those  of  the  lowermost,  we  shall  find 
them  to  be  5;  312-5,  and  15;  937.5;  that  is 
5 cubic  feet  of  water  and  312-5  lbs.,  the  means 
of  the  uppermost  division,  and  15  cubic  feet 
of  water  and  937'5  lbs.,  the  means  of  the  lower- 
most; the  means  of  both  being  10  cubic  feet 
of  water,  and  625  lbs  , the  same  as  before. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  mode  of  reasoning 
for  the  pressure  to  be  sustained ; and  next,  for 
that  pressure  which  is  to  be  taken  as  a guide 
to  the  determination  of  the  strength  necessary 
to  resist  the  accumulated  pressure  of  the  water. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mean  pressure  on  a 
square  foot  of  surface,  at  one-fourth,  one-half, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  depth,  are 312-5  ; 625, 
and  937-5  lbs.,  respectively  ; but  it  is  obvious 
that  neither  of  these  can  be  taken  as  the  mean 
from  which  to  calculate  the  equivalent  re- 
sistance; there  is,  however,  a point  where  such 
a mean  exists,  and  this  point  has  by  the  writers 
on  mechanics  been  denominated 

THE  CENTRE  OF  PRESSURE. 

The  centre  of  pressure,  upon  any  plane  sur- 
face, is  that  point  in  the  plane  to  which  if  the 
total  pressure  were  applied,  its  effect  upon  the 
plane  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  when  it 
is  distributed  unequally  over  the  whole  surface 


according  to  the  natural  laws  of  fluid  pressure  ; 
or  it  is  that  point  in  the  plane  into  which  we 
may  conceive  the  whole  pressure  to  be  accumu- 
lated ; or  it  is  that  point  to  which,  if  a force  be 
applied  of  equal  intensity  as  the  total  pressure, 
but  acting  in  a contrary  direction,  that  force 
would  exactly  balance  or  sustain  the  pressure. 
From  these  definitions  of  the  centre  of  pressure, 
it  is  evident,  that  a knowledge  of  its  position, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  inquiry 
respecting  fluid  resistance. 

The  upright  side  of  the  tank  at  the  Liver- 
pool and  Harrington  water  works  would,  if 
full,  have  been  pressed  with  a force  equivalent 
to  887500  lbs.,  and  this  force,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  table,  is  unequally  distributed 
over  the  surface,  the  higher  parts  not  being  so 
much  pressed  as  those  that  are  at  a greater 
depth,  and  consequently,  the  efforts  of  all  the 
partial  pressures  may  be  conceived  to  be  united 
in  some  particular  point  which  is  nearer  to  the 
bottom  than  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  this  is 
the  point  which  we  have  termed  the  centre  of 
pressure. 

If,  therefore,  to  this  point,  a force  equivalent 
to  887500  lbs.  be  applied,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect  in  straining  the  upright  surface 
or  side  of  the  tank,  as  was  exerted  by  the 
water  when  unequally  distributed  over  it,  not 
precisely  indeed  in  the  way  of  bulging  out  the 
parts,  but  in  overturning  it,  supposing  it  to  be 
moveable  on  hinges  about  the  lower  edge. 
And  if  to  the  point  here  referred  to,  we  apply 
the  same  force  of  887500  lbs.  in  a contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
this  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  being 
equal  and  opposite,  will  destroy  each  others 
effects,  and  the  side  of  the  vessel  will  retain 
its  upright  position  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  were  not  pressed  at  all. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  give 
a rule  for  determining  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  in  all  cases,  or  for  surfaces 
of  different  forms ; it  would  indeed  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  do  so,  as  a general  investi- 
gation requires  a higher  order  of  mathematics 
than  is  recognized  in  the  pages  of  The  Buil- 
der, and  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
allowed  in  the  present  instance  ; there  is,  how- 
ever, no  occasion  for  entering  into  a general  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  since  tbe  rule  for 
the  rectangular  plane  is  simple  and  well 
known,  and  that  is  the  case  which  directly 
applies  to  the  form  of  surface  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

The  writers  on  mechanics  have  shewn,  that 
if  any  plane  which  is  anyhow  immersed  in,  or 
in  contact  with  a non-elastic  fluid,  be  produced 
till  it  intersects  or  coincides  with  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  and  if  the  line  of  common  inter- 
section of  tbe  two  planes  be  considered  as  the 
axis  of  suspension  ; then  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion or  percussion  of  the  plane,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  revolve  about  that  axis,  will  be  in  the  same 
point  of  the  plane  as  the  centre  of  pressure 
sought.  For  let  a straight  line  bisect  the  sur- 
face of  the  plane  vertically;  then,  if  the  per- 
cussive forces  of  every  point  of  that  line  be  as 
the  pressures  exerted  on  those  points,  it  follows 
that  the  centre  of  percussion  must  be  the  same 
as  the  centre  of  pressure;  for  the  percussive 
force  of  any  point  in  the  above-said  line,  is  as 
the  velocity  of  that  point,  and  the  velocity  is 
as  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  ; 
consequently,  since  the  percussive  forces  of 
the  several  points  in  the  line  are  as  their 
respective  distances  from  the  axis  of  motion, 
and  since  these  lines  are  respectively  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there- 
fore measure  the  pressures  on  the  several 
points  of  the  vertical  line,  it  follows  that  the 
percussive  forces  are  as  the  pressures  on  the 
several  points,  and  for  this  reason  the  centre 
of  percussion  or  oscillation  is  the  same  as  the 
centre  of  pressure. 

Now,  it  is  a well  known  fact  in  the  doctrine 
of  mechanics,  that  the  centre  of  percussion 
in  a rectangular  plane,  having  its  upper  side 
fortheaxisof  suspension,  is  in  the  straight  line 
which  bisects  the  plane  perpendicularly,  and 
distant  from  the  axis  by  two-thirds  of  the 
bisecting  line. 

If,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  upright  side 
of  the  tank  to  be  the  plane  in  question,  its 
upper  edge,  when  full  of  water,  will  be  the 
axis  of  suspension,  and  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  will  be  in  the  vertical 
bisecting  line  at  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the 
vessel ; then,  a straight  line  drawn  through 
this  point  parejlel  to  Ihp  horizon,  and  ranging. 
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from  end  to  end  of  the  tank,  is  what  we  think 
proper  to  denominate  the  line  of  equivalent 
resistance , because  a force  equivalent  to  the 
unequal  pressure  on  the  surface,  if  equally 
distributed  along-  that  line,  and  acting  in  an 
opposite  direction,  will  exactly  balance  the 
aggregate  pressure  on  the  plane.  It  is  along 
this  line,  therefore,  that  the  transverse  tie- 
bars  should  be  arranged,  to  counteract  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  upright  side  of 
the  cistern. 

The  tank  being  20  feet  deep,  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  in  the  vertical  line  which  bisects  its 
side,  13j-  feet  distant  from  the  top,  and  6®-  feet 
distant  from  the  bottom  ; and  the  pressure  at 
this  depth  is  833^-  lbs.  per  square  foot,  or 
5-787  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; this,  therefore,  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  mean  force  which  has 
to  be  opposed  or  resisted  by  the  strength  of 
the  material,  and  not  the  mean  as  referred  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane. 

The  total  pressure  on  the  upright  side  of  the 
vessel  is  887500  lbs.,  or  396  tons,  omitting  the 
fraction  ; and  if  we  suppose  this  pressure  to  be 
resisted  by  four  equal  cylindrical  bars  of 
malleable  iron,  acting  transversely  at  equal  in- 
tervals along  the  line  of  equivalent  resistance, 
each  of  these  bars  will  have  to  resist  99  tons 
of  pressure,  on  the  supposition  that  the  vessel 
is  full  of  water,  and  that  the  plane  of  resistance 
is  free  to  revolve,  as  it  were,  on  hinges  at  the 
bottom. 

Now,  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that 
a bar  of  malleable  iron  of  good  quality,  one 
inch  square,  when  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  will  bear  a strain  of  30  tons  before 
it  gives  way ; but  in  order  to  ensure  safety, 
and  keep  the  strain  within  the  elastic  power  of 
the  material,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  allow 
only  one-third  of  that  force,  or  10  tons  to  the 
square  inch;  consequently,  the  diameter  of  a 
round  bar,  to  resist  a strain  of  99  tons  under 
this  limit,  must  be  3-55  inches,  for  we  have — 

/ 99 

diameter=  .7^54  x lo=3’55  inclie"’ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  four  bars  of  3-55  inches 
diameter  each,  placed  transversely  at  equal  in- 
tervals of  14-2  feet  along  the  line  of  equivalent 
resistance  (the  first  and  last  being  also  14-2 
feet  from  the  ends  of  the  tank),  will  resist  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  upright  side 
of  the  vessel. 

This,  however,  supposes  that  the  plane  of 
resistance  is  free,  and  that  no  support  is 
obtained  from  the  connection  of  the  sides  and 
ends,  or  by  any  other  braces  or  ties  whatever. 
Now  this  is  a condition  which  does  not  in 
reality  exist,  for  a very  powerful  support  is 
obtained  by  means  of  these  fastenings,  even  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ; if,  there- 
fore, we  allow  two-thirds  on  this  account,  there 
will  still  remain  33  tons  to  be  supported  by 
each  of  the  transverse  bars,  reckoning  them 
only  four  in  number,  acting  in  the  line  of 
equivalent  resistance.  This  would  indeed  be 
the  best  place  to  apply  them,  provided  the 
upper  part  of  the  resisting  surface  was  per- 
fectly rigid,  and  incapable  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water;  but  since  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a greater 
number  of  transverse  bars,  say  twelve  in  all, 
as  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  Liverpool 
tank,  placing  the  other  eight  in  two  similar 
and  parallel  rows,  nearer  to  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  or  at  equal  intervals  between  the  top 
and  the  line  of  equivalent  resistance.  The 
diameters  of  these  bars  should  be  diminished 
as  they  ascend,  in  proportion  to  the  pressure 
they  have  to  resist  at  the  points  of  application, 
which  is  directly  as  the  depth  of  these  points 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  water. 

Dividing  the  33  tons  by  10,  the  section  of 
the  iron  for  three  bars  having  the  same 
strength  conjointly  as  one  that  is  capable  of 
sustaining  33  tons,  is  3-3  square  inches,  and 
the  distances  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  at 
which  the  several  bars  are  to  be  fixed,  are  13^, 
8§,  and  4-£  feet  respectively;  therefore,  by  di- 
viding the  total  area  of  section  in  these  pro- 
portions, we  have  1-65  square  inches  for  the 
section  of  the  lower  bars  ; 1-1  square  inches 
for  the  section  of  the  middle  bars,  and  0-55  of 
an  inch  for  that  of  the  top  bars. 

If  the  strain  be  equally  distributed  on  tie 
bars  of  these  dimensions,  placed  exactly  in  the 
positions  that  we  have  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  fastenings  carefully  attended  to,  we  should 
have  no  doubt  of  the  safety  of  a tank  of  the 
specified  dimensions  thus  constructed,  pro- 


vided all  the  other  braces  and  stays  are  equally 
well  adjusted  ; but  we  would  certainly  prefer 
a greater  number  of  bars,  placed  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, and  diminished  in  size  according  to 
their  increased  number.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  leverage,  and  prevent- 
ing the  unsupported  portions  of  the  plates 
from  bulging  out  to  a distance  beyond  the  co- 
hesive power  of  the  metal. 

A similar  arrangement  of  bars  would  be  re- 
quired for  supporting  the  ends  of  the  vessel, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  length  neces- 
sary to  reach  from  end  to  end,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  fix  them  obliquely  to  some  ap- 
propriate projections  in  the  bottom,  the  dia- 
meters being  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
diminished  strength  arising  from  the  obliquity. 

We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  above 
sizes  of  the  bars  with  those  actually  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  sizes  were  stated  at  the 
inquest,  and  other  reports  that  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  are  in  general  so  vague 
and  erroneous  in  respect  of  the  dimensions, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  them.  It  is, 
however,  our  decided  opinion  that  the  accident 
arose  more  especially  from  bad  arrangement, 
and  imperfections  in  the  fastenings  and  boltings 
of  the  ties,  than  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
actual  strength  ; and  we  are  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  attentively  considering  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Grantham,  where  he  states,  that  the  rup- 
ture occurred  at  about  28  feet  from  the  south 
end  of  the  vessel.  Now  this  was  immediatelv 
contiguous  to  the  second  vertical  tier  of  bars, 
where  we  would  have  expected  considerable 
stiffness  to  prevail  ; but  the  circumstance  of 
the  rupture  occurring  at  that  point,  induces  us 
to  believe,  that  the  bars  slackened  at  that  tier, 
thereby  doubling  the  leverage  on  the  plates 
between  the  first  and  third  tiers,  and  admitting 
the  sides  to  bulge  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  material. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cast-iron 
plates  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  all 
the  pressure  to  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
subjected,  provided  they  had  been  properly 
tied  to  break  the  immense  leverage  of  71  feet ; 
we  cannot  say  that  we  much  approve  of  the 
variation  of  thickness  in  the  panelling,  but  even 
admitting  this  to  a small  extent,  there  was  still 
sufficient  strength  in  the  plates  to  resist  the 
pressure  with  proper  stays. 

We  reason  on  this  point  from  the  com- 
parison of  a cylindrical  vessel  of  equal  sectional 
area,  for  in  this  case,  an  inch  of  thickness  in 
the  metal,  would  be  safe  under  a pressure  of 
101  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  certainly 
a rectangular  vessel  of  similar  thickness  at 
the  point  of  equivalent  strain,  would  be  safe 
under  a pressure  of  only  5-787  pounds. 

The  theorem  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
pressure,  or  lateral  strain  on  one  inch  of  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  is 

pressure=thickness  x cohesion  -f-  radias  -f- 
thickness* 

And  applying  this  to  the  case  before  us,  we 

get—  

radius— \ ^^^^=12-49 feet; 

and  taking  the  thickness  at  one  inch,  it  is — 

1 x15300  iniQ1. 

pressu re—  f 49-88-f- i===  1 °s-  Per  s7uare 

inch  of  cylindrical  surface. 

We  now  conclude  our  remarks  by  observing, 
that  far  greater  safety  would  have  been  en- 
sured by  dividing  the  vessel  transversely  into 
several  compartments,  by  means  of  plates 
similar  to  those  in  the  sides  and  ends,  this 
would  have  rendered  the  whole  structure  much 
more  rigid,  and  given  firmer  bindings  to  the 
sides  ; the  supply  pipe  could  easily  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  fill  all  the  compartments 
simultaneously,  or  they  might  have  been  left 
to  fill  one  from  another  by  means  of  hydro- 
static pressure,  the  water  being  urged  through 
orifices  left  for  the  purpose. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  remarks 
which  we  have  thrown  out  are  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  engineers, 
nor  do  we  warrant  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  drawn,  they  are  such 
as  occurred  to  us  from  the  information  that  we 
possessed,  and  they  may  be  useful  in  guiding 
practical  men  in  similar  cases.  T. 

* This  rule  may  be  seen  in  Turnbull’s  “Theory  of  the 
Ilydro-mechanical  Press,”  published  by  Taylor  in  1831.  Or 
the  “ Mechanics  of  Fluids  for  Practical  Men,”  published 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  Jameson,  LL.l). ; but  which, 
in  reality,  is  the  production  of  the  individual  just  named.  ^ 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday’,  the  12th  instant;  Mr.  Kendall,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  following  letter, 
dated  Athens,  and  addressed  to  Professor 
Donaldson,  was  read  : — 

“ Myr  dear  Sir, — When  I saw  you  last  in  Eng- 
land, I gave  you  the  promise  of  a letter  from 
Athens,  and  I attempt  now  to  fulfil  it. 

The  Acropolis,  with  its  glorious  remains  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  is  the  only  interest- 
ing theme  here  ; and,  to  architects,  the  Temple 
of  Art,  where  all  must  worship. 

The  Archaeological  Society  here  have  done 
several  interesting  works  since  I first  visited 
Greece.  The  rubbish  which  encumbered  the 
portico  of  the  Erectheium  in  the  shape  of  a 
powder  magazine,  has  been  cleared  away,  and 
that  beautiful  doorway,  which  I recoliect  as 
given  in  your  work  on  “ Doorways,”  is  ex- 
posed to  view.  It  is  much  mutilated,  I am 
sorry  to  say;  but  that  which  is  left  perfect, 
shews  the  same  unrivalled  delicacy  of  work- 
manship which  is  visible  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  the  Temple. 

On  the  south-side  of  the  Parthenon,  the  so- 
ciety have  been  clearing  away  the  fallen  frag- 
ments, and  in  doing  so,  have  shewn  the 
foundation  wall  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet. 
In  the  course  of  this  work,  two  pieces  of 
sculpture,  forming  part  of  the  sacred  procession, 
which  was  round  the  cella,  were  turned  up ; a 
slight  sketch  of  them,  which  I lithographed,  I 
have  inclosed  to  you.  A considerable  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  cella  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
most  of  the  fragments  in  the  interior  of 
the  Temple  have  been  removed.  The  interior 
now  offers  greater  facilities  for  speculative,  or 
rather,  I should  say,  conclusive  imaginings  on 
its  decoration.  Thereare  evident  traces  of  Doric 
columns,  with  marks  of  their  flutings,&c.,  visible 
on  the  floor  of  the  interior.  The  diameter  of 
these  columns  has  been  3 feet  7^  inches  ; and 
on  both  sides  it  is  clear  there  have  been  nine, 
counting  from  the  east  end,  at  which  there  is 
the  remnant  of  a pilaster,  the  breadth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  columns.  The  other  parts  of 
the  interior  cannot  be  determined  in  the 
same  decided  traceable  way,  therefore  I will 
refrain  from  giving  you  any  conjectures  which 
may  be  erroneous. 

The  Temple  of  Victory  has  also  had  the 
attention  of  the  society,  and  it  is  now  restored, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  the  sculptured  frieze, 
&c. 

At  present,  the  labours  of  the  society  are 
directed  to  clearing  away  the  rubbish  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Propylaea. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Acropolis  several 
remains  of  walls,  &c.,  have  been  discovered, 
probably  of  earlier  temples.  A correct  survey 
of  the  Acropolis,  I have  often  thought,  would 
be  very  interesting  to  architects  and  archaeolo- 
gists in  England,  with  all  their  particulars  of 
walls  and  spots  marked  on  it;  and  as  I am 
here,  I should  be  very  glad  to  undertake  a 
work  of  that  kind,  if  there  were  any  likelihood 
of  remuneration. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

George  Knowi.es.” 

Mr.  Britton  then  read  a very  interesting 
paper  “On  the  design,  construction,  and  archi- 
tectural characteristics  of  the  collegiate  chapel 
at  Roslyn,  Scotland  ;”  and  illustrated  it  by  a 
number  of  excellent  drawings.  Roslyn  is  a 
few  miles  south  of  Edinburgh  ; the  celebrated 
chapel  was  founded,  it  is  always  asserted,  by 
William  de  St.  Clair,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A manuscript  in  Ilay’s  collections,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Britton,  says  : — 

“He  builded  the  church  walls  of  Rosline, 
having  rounds  with  fair  chambers  and  galle- 
ries thereon.  He  builded  also  the  forework 
that  looks  to  the  north-east.  He  builded  the 
bridge  under  the  castle,  and  sundrie  office 
houses.  In  the  south-east  side  thereof,  over 
against  the  chapell  wall,  he  made  plaine  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  is  builded,  for  the 
more  strength  thereof,  and  he  planted  a very 
fair  orchard.  But  his  age  creeping  on  him 
made  him  consider  how  he  had  spent  his 
time  past,  and  how  to  spend  that  which  was 
to  come.  Therefore,  to  the  end  he  might  not 
seem  altogether  unthankfull  to  God,  tor  the 
beneficies  rcceaved  from  him,  it  came  in  his 
minde  to  build  a house  for  God’s  service  of 
most  curious  work,  the  which,  that  it  might  be 
done  with  greater  glory  and  splendor,  he 
caused  artificers  to  be  brought  from  other 
regions  and  /orraigne  kingdomes,  and  causd 
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dayly  to  be  abundance  of  all  kinde  of  worke- 
men  present,  as  masons,  carpenters,  smiths, 
borrowmen  and  quarriers,  with  others.  The 
foundation  of  this  rare  worke  he  caused  to  be 
laid  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1446;  and  to  the 
end  the  worke  might  be  more  rate,  first  he 
caused  the  draughts  (or  designs)  to  be  drawn 
npon  Eastland  boards,  and  made  the  carpenters 
to  carve  them  according  to  the  draughts  there- 
on, and  then  gave  them  for  patterns  to  the 
masons,  that  they  might  thereby  cut  the  like 
in  stone.  Because  he  thought  the  masones 
had  not  a convenient  place  to  lodge  in,  near  the 
place  where  he  builded  this  curious  colledge 
(for  the  town  then  stood  half  a mile  from  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  to  wit,  at  Bilsdone 
burne),  therfore  ho  made  them  build  the 
towne  of  Rosline,  that  is  now  extant,  and  gave 
every  one  of  them  a house  and  lands  answer- 
able  therunto.  So  that  this  towne,  all  that 
time,  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of 
people  that  had  recourse  unto  the  prince  (for 
it  is  remembered  of  him  that  he  entertaind 
all  his  tenants  that  were  anyway  impoverishd 
and  made  serve  all  the  poorc  that  came  to  his 
gates,  so  that  he  spent  yearly  upon  such  as 
came  to  beg  att  his  gates  120  quarters  of 
meale),  became  very  populous,  and  had  in  it 
abundance  of  victuals,  so  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  cbiefest  towne  in  all  Lothian,  except 
Edinburg  and  Hadentone.  He  rewarded  the 
masons  according  to  their  degree.  As  to  the 
master  masone  he  gave  40/.  yearly,  and  to 
every  one  of  the  rest  he  gave  10/.,  and  accord- 
ingly did  he  reward  the  others,  as  the  smith 
and  carpenters,  with  others.1’ 

After  tracing  the  history  of  the  building, 
Dir.  Britton  described  its  several  parts,  and 
pointed  out  peculiarities  apparent,  such  as  the 
singular  character  of  the  details,  the  varieties 
of  arches,  the  crypt-like  chamber  connected 
with  it  at  the  east  end,  &c.  A story  was 
current,  chiefly  spread  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  ten  barons  of  the  family  were  buried 
in  the  chapel  or  the  crypt,  but  Mr.  Burn 
had  disproved  it  by  excavating. 

Mr.  Burn  said,  that  having  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  the  chapel,  he  had  caused  an 
excavation,  three  feet  wide,  to  be  made  from 
one  end  of  the  chapel  to  the  other  in  the 
centre,  and  another  in  each  aisle,  all  of  them 
down  to  the  foundation  ; others  also  in  the  crypt, 
but  nothing  was  found. 

Mr.  Fowler  suggested  (and  the  terms  of  the 
tradition  bear  him  out)  that  the  coffins  were 
placed  in  the  crypt  above  ground,  and  were 
carried  off  when  the  chapel  was  desecrated. 

Mr.  Donaldson  was  anxious  to  hear  the  style 
of  the  building  accounted  for.  With  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  detail  there  was  great 
want  of  purity.  In  England,  there  was  no 
Gothic  building  whereof  the  details  were  im- 
pure. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  it  was  difficult  to  account 
for  the  debased  character  of  the  details,  with- 
out ascribing  the  building  to  a more  recent 
date  than  that  always  given  to  it. 

Mr.  Billings  mentioned,  that  a series  of 
figures,  similar  to  the  “Dance  of  Death,”  had 
been  recently  discovered  on  one  of  the  flat 
arches  in  the  aisles. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  Dir.  Britton, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state,  that  the  candidates  for  the 
medhls  of  the  institute  are  numerous. 


ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH,  COLNEY  HEATH, 

NEAR  ST.  ALBAN'S. 

This  neat  little  edifice, built  from  the  designs 
of  Dir.  Hugh  Smith,  of  Bedford-row,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  30th  ult.,  by  his  lordship,  the 
Bishop  of  London.  It  is  Norman  in  style, 
a parallelogram  in  plan,  without  aisles,  and  has 
a semi-sircular  absis  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
small  bell  tower  on  the  north  side  at  the  west 
end.  There  is  a gallery  at  this  same  end  of 
the  church,  which  is  approached  by  an  external 
Norman  staircase,  similar  to  that  in  the  mint 
yard  at  Canterbury. 

The  length  of  the  church  between  the  walls 
is  about  53  feet,  exclusive  of  the  absis;  the 
width  about  28  feet,  and  the  height,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  ridge  (the  roof  being  open), 
about  38  feet.  There  are  sittings  for  356 
persons.  The  materials  used  externally  are 
Cowley  white  bricks  and  Bath  stone,  and  the 
cost  was  1 ,300/.  The  works  were  executed, 
very  satisfactorily,  by  Dir.  W.  Barnett,  builder, 
of  St.  Alban's, 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DESIGN. 

Jan.  13.  — Mr.  G.  R.  French,  architect,  in 
the  chair.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  DIurray,  DI.A., 
rector  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  commu- 
nicated some  account  of  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  East.  Dir.  J.  W.  Archer 
exhibited  a fine  collection  of  rubbings 
from  ancient  monumental  brasses,  and  ar- 
cbaaological  sketches  in  water  colours,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  interest.  Dir.  Long 
exhibited  an  amulet  representing  the  seven 
sleepers,  and  mentioned  by  Prudentius  ; it  was 
brought  from  Dlilan.  Also  two  terra-cotta 
lamps  from  the  catacombs  in  Rome,  one  pagan, 
bearing  a head  probably  of  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
the  other  Christian,  and  having  the  sacred  mo- 
nogram on  the  top.  Mr.  G.  Isaacs  exhibited 
a Roman  Chiistian  lamp  of  bronze,  having  a 
Latin  cross  on  the  end.  Dir.  Coke  Smythe 
exhibited  three  full-length  portraits  in  water 
colours.  Dir.  Charles  Foster,  architect,  exhi- 
bited eleven  sculptures,  discovered  at  the 
back  of  an  Elizabethan  chimney-piece  in  the 
old  Queen’s  Head,  Islington,  while  rebuild- 
ing it.  Dir.  Henry  Stothard  exhibited  an 
original  unfinished  design  for  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome;  also  an  original  bronze  medal  of  Pope 
Clement  XII.,  portrayed  on  the  obverse  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  in  bold  relief,  and  on  the  re- 
verse is  an  interior  view  of  a Roman  basilica. 
Mr.  Stothard  directed  the  attention  of  the 
students  to  two  Elizabethan  staircases,  one  at 
No.  4,  Dliddlc  Row-place,  Dliddle-row,  IIol- 
born,  and  No.  7>  Charterhouse-square,  for- 
merly a large  house,  but  now  divided  into  four 
houses.  Dir.  Jarman  presented  to  the  society 
a beautiful  volume  entitled  “Voyage  Pitto- 
resque  en  Bourgoyne,”  a work  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  antiquities  at  Dijon,  &c.,  very 
rare  in  England.  Also,  a bust  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  collec- 
tion. Dir.  W.  H.  Rogers  exhibited  drawings 
of  various  ancient  unpublished  encaustic  tiles, 
from  St.  Saviour’s  church,  Southwark,  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  the  mansion  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
&c. ; many  from  the  collection  of  Dir.  Price. 
Dir.  W.  G.  Rogers  exhibited  a fine  carved  box- 
wood boy,  by  M.  Sheo,  1739. 

A lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Dir.  G. 
R.  Lewis  on  Ecclesiastical  Design.  He  com- 
menced by  stating,  that,  “ of  the  whole  range  of 
intellectual  art,  ecclesiastical  design  claims 
pre-eminence ; because  a Christian  tern  pie,  being 
the  most  sublime  object  that  the  human  mind 
can  have  for  its  exercise,  none,  therefore,  but 
the  highly  gifted  could  expect  to  succeed  in 
producing  a temple  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  He  considered  that  church  art  de- 
manded the  highest  state  of  culture  in  all  the 
mental  faculties  subservient  to  arts,  in  order  to 
illustrate  artistically  by  sculptured  forms,  and 
architectural  divisions  and  arrangements,  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  and  Gospel.  To  substantiate 
which,  he  referred  to  the  design  of  the 
Tabernacle,  which  was  given  by  God  himself 
to  DIoses,  who  gave  to  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  work.  He  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  heads  of  education,  that 
they  should  no  longer  slumber  at  their  posts, 
but  apply  their  mental  powers  towards  forming 
a system  of  instruction  for  legitimately  exer- 
cising these  neglected  intellectual  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  To  produce  works  of  high 
art,  the  mind  must  be  trained  correctly — that 
is,  each  faculty  must  be  exercised  according  to 
its  nature,  in  order  to  execute  truly  the  im- 
pressions which  the  works  of  creation  were 
intended  to  make  ; our  artificial  systems  of 
education  must  be  remodelled  upon  a natural 
foundation,  if  we  desire  to  scq  the  human  mind 
fitted  to  produce  higher  art.  He  enforced  the 
necessity  of  making  a house  of  prayer  appear 
what  it  is,  and  not  like  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  last  century,  in  which  are 
copied  Egyptian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Roman 
Catholic  art,  which  is  applied  to  inconsistent 
purposes  in  the  structure  of  Protestant 
churches  .The  early  Catholic  designers  did  not 
produce  their  sublime  edifices  by  slavishly 
copying  the  churches  existing,  but  designed 
them  expressly  for  their  mode  of  worship, 
symbolizing  the  leading  features  of  the  Law 
and  Gospel  in  sculptured  forms  and  architec- 
tural divisions  and  arrangements,  giving  a 
speakable  quality,  in  an  artistic  language,  of 
forms  and  colours,  that  all  Christians  who  ap- 
proached her  for  spiritual  prayer  should  be- 
come wise  unto  salvation,  The  cruciform 


foundation  of  their  churches  shews  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  their  subject — sym- 
bolizing the  crucified  Saviour  as  the  true  sup- 
port for  all  Christians  while  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
But  this  true  principle  in  design  did  not  last 
long  ; ill-judged  after-thoughts  were  added,  as 
fixed  seats  among  the  columns,  screens,  and 
rood-lofts  across  the  arches,  chapels  round 
the  crossing — mutilating  the  cross, and  shutting 
out  from  view  the  most  holy  part  of  the  church, 
disfiguring  the  entrance  arch  into  the  choir,  as 
well  as  all  the  columns  of  the  nave.  There 
are  Catholic  errors  in  design.  But  we  Pro- 
testants do  all  that  the  Catholics  do  (with  the 
exception  of  the  chapels)  and  much  more,  for 
we  patch  up  galleries,  mutilate  the  windows, 
the  arches,  the  columns,  and  often  place  the 
pulpit  and  desks  in  such  parts  of  the  church 
that  will  not  convey  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
effectually,  and  therefore  much  of  the  sermon 
is  lost.  New  additions  to  old  foundations  create 
great  confusion,  expose  our  ignorance  in  de- 
sign, and  offer  bad  examples  for  imitation,  the 
cure  of  which  can  only  be  expected  by  a due 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  for  the  arts. 

The  cathedrals  and  smaller  churches  shew 
the  Catholics  to  have  been  great  ecclesiastical 
designers,  and  that  they  designed  their  edifices 
upon  the  principles  that  Moses  gave  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  which  we  find  in  Exodus, 
c.  24,  v.  4,  “ and  builded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  ;”  a principle  of  symbolism  on 
which  ecclesiastical  design  should  be  based, 
and  which  the  Catholic  designers  of  the  middle 
ages  thoroughly  understood,  being  as  great 
artists  as  they  were  deep  in  religious  feeling — 
Wells  cathedral  to  wit,  and  which  contains  an 
immense  mass  of  historical  sculpture  of  great 
talent,  exhibiting  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  in- 
vention, composition,  and  design,  the  architec- 
ture being  as  full  of  beauty  and  sublimity, 
and  the  religious  feeling  as  deeply  impressed 
in  its  forms,  divisions,  and  arrangements,  as  the 
historical  compositions  of  sculpture.  In  fact, 
their  church  walls  were  sermons,  made  so  by 
the  designer  to  remind  his  flock  of  the  truths 
of  holy  writ.  Such  designers  were  not  in  fear 
of  little  or  no  encouragement,  or  of  enduring 
privations  while  their  specimen  productions 
were  subjected  to  an  unartistie,  an  unintellec- 
tual and  trading  ordeal.  They  produced  their 
works  for  the  edification  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind, and  not  for  approval  or  rejection.  They 
made  no  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  score  of 
merit,  but  took  their  stand  on  the  immoveable 
foundation  of  God’s  holy  word,  and  concen- 
trated the  whole  of  their  mental  power  in  its 
illustration.” 

Mr.  Lewis  then  entered  upon  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  sculptured  forms,  and  architec- 
tural divisions  and  arrangements  of  Kilpeck 
church,  Herefordshire,  a small  church,  but  of 
extraordinary  character,  and  which  he  has  il- 
lustrated and  published  with  explanations  and 
interpretations,  shewing  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  design,  lie  regretted  that  in 
published  architectural  works  design  was 
passed  over,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  was  considered  sufficient  infor- 
mation for  those  wishing  to  obtain  it.  “ We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  ancient  designers 
would  inform  the  public  that  they  had  erected 
a church  in  their  own  or  the  Gothic  style,  with 
so  many  windows,  buttresses,  doors,  cornices, 
arches,  mouldings,  &c.  We  might  as  well 
suppose  that  Raphael  would  have  said  that. he 
had  produced  a cartoon  of  Christ  giving  the 
keys  to  Peter,  made  up  in  the  following 
manner: — Christ,  with  the  sheep  on  one  side 
and  the  Apostles  on  the  other;  Peter  kneeling, 
the  others  standing  ; the  country  and  river  in 
the  distance.  Such  a catalogue  of  the  parts 
which  make  up  the  picture  would  afford  but  a 
little  insight  into  the  profound  thought,  clear 
perception,  deep  discrimination,  lofty  imagina- 
tion, surprising  invention,  sublime  conception, 
powerful  and  harmonious  colouring,  true  to 
nature  in  light  and  shadow,  action  and  expres- 
sion, shewing  the  soundest  judgment  in  the 
excellent  selections  he  made  of  the  different 
persons,  and  other  matters  required  for  the 
subjects  he  painted.  Then  should  follow  the 
intellectual  and  religious  qualities  of  the  va- 
rious beings  his  subject  demands  ; after  which 
a close  examination  of  the  consummate  skill 
evinced  in  the  benign  and  solemn  ex- 
pression of  our  Saviour  while  pointing  to 
the  flock  and  delivering  his  charge  and 
keys  to  Peter,  who  is  all  obedience,  accepting 
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in  an  attitude  of  deep  veneration  the  charge 
with  heartfelt  love,  while  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  shew  the  varied  and  active  workings 
of  their  religious  and  intellectual  minds.  Our 
early  churches  are  works  of  religious  art  also, 
and  require  similar  explanations.  The  many 
sublime  compositions  of  sculpture  are  of  too 
great  interest  to  be  passed  over  as  mere  orna- 
mental fillings  up  of  empty  spaces  in  the  archi- 
tecture, forgetting  that  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  soul  of  design,  in  which  unity  and  har- 
mony stamp  them  with  the  most  profound 
originality,  very  different  from  our  incongruous 
patch-works.  A great  mind  would  not  employ 
himself  on  a religious  subject  with  frivolities, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  make  every  part  of 
his  work  accord  with  his  subject.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  go  back  3,000  years  to  hunt  after 
heathen  monstrosities,  whims,  and  caprices  for 
the  adornment  of  Christian  churches.  He 
would  not  lower  himself  to  such  a degrada- 
tion, nor  would  he  offend  his  maker  by  such  a 
perverted  offering. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt — Professor 
Pepsins.- — This  important  expedition,  which 
has  extended  over  a space  of  three  years — and 
has  merited  for  its  chief  (Prof.  L.)  the  name 
of  the  German  Champolion,  is  now  brought  to 
a close,  and  the  materials  for  its  publication 
are  arranging  at  Berlin.  From  the  city 
of  tombs,  near  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  and 
Sakhara,  up  the  high  Nile-lands  of  Sennaar  and 
Meroe,  every  spot  which  testifies  in  any  way  of 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  has  been  elu- 
cidated by  some  real  discovery  of  antiquarian  or 
architectural  science,  through  that  indefatiga- 
ble and  ingenious  traveller.  Witness  thereof 
■ — the  complete  restoration  of  the  pyramids, 
a theory  of  their  erection,  and  the  final 
examination  and  explanation  of  the  adjacent 
tombs.  At  Fajum  the  Labyrinth  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  conjointly  with  Mr.  Linnant, 
the  exact  position  of  the  Lake  of  Mdris 
been  laid  down.  At  Thebes,  Mr.  Lepsius 
caused  exact  and  complete  drawings  of  the 
Memnonium  to  be  made,  and  another  copy  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  has  been  discovered  in 
Phyla— also,  those  remarkable  inscriptions 
upon  the  heights  of  the  Nile  at  Semite,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  which  will  elucidate 
much  of  our  geological  and  hydrographic 
knowledge  on  ancient  Egypt.  Above  all  that 
is  to  be  placed,  the  systematic  following  up  of 
Egyptian  monuments  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  second  Nile  delta,  in  a 
chronological  order,  and  thereby  the  more 
exact  determination  of  that  most  ancient  and 
enigmatic  ^Ethiopic  (Negro!)  state  of  civili- 
zation— and  the  ascertaining,  bow  much  and  at 
what  period  it  influenced  that  of  Egypt,  and 
what  it  received, reciprocally, therefrom.  Those 
after  all,  only  preliminary  researches  of  Cham- 
polion and  Rosselini,  have  only  received  now, 
by  their  German  follower,  a systematic 
scientific  completion— and  there  is  no  doubt 
left,  that  the  history  of  Misraim  began  five 
thousand  years  hence,  and  will  undoubtedly, 
for  ever,  be  the  incipient  point  of  profane 
history  and  our  system  of  civilization.  The 
language  of  monumental  hieroglyphics — so 
important  on  account  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  the  art  of  writing,  will  receive  equal  aid 
from  Professor  Lepsius’s  labours,  whose 
philological  acquirements  are  generally  appre- 
ciated. Thus  an  undertaking  has  been  com- 
pleted, which  reflects  highly  on  the  liberality 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  knowledge  in 
the  selection  of  able  men  for  his  purposes. 
The  material  results  of  this  science  and  art- 
expedition,  have  been  1,200  drawings,  consist- 
ing of  elevations  and  plans  of  monuments, 
executed  with  great  skill  and  perseverance  by 
Messrs.  Frey,  Conradi,  Erbkam,  and  Wei- 
denbachjtogether  with  extensive  art-collections, 
partly  bought  by  Mr.  Lepsius,  or  presented 
by  the  Viceroy  to  Frederic  William  IV.  The 
professor  has  returned  by  Damiette  to  Syria, 
whence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Bethmann,  who  had  employed 
several  months  in  Cairo,  in  the  compilation  of 
a comparative  Calendary,  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  chronology  of  this  very 
ancient  dwelling-place  of  man.  Dr.  B.  has, 
moreover  acquired  very  interesting  data  to- 
wards a comparison  of  Arabic  and  Gothic  ar- 


chitecture, from  which  former,  the  latter 
may  have  sprung.  Mr.  Lepsius  has  not  ex- 
tended his  researches  to  the  Delta,  where,  how- 
ever, the  vast  accumulation  of  Nile-alluvium 
strata  and  the  periodical  inundations  make 
every  research  very  difficult  and  expensive.  It 
remains  to  expect,  that  some  upheaving  of  the 
earth,  may— sooner  or  later,  bring  this  “scene 
to  light.” — Preussische  Allg.  Zeitung. 

Rome. — “ Mechanism  ” of  art. — Pictures 
for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin. — Sculpture. — 
The  Daguerreotype  in  the  collections  and  mu- 
seums of  Italy. — A somewhat  novel  phenomenon 
hasbeen  observed  of  late  in  that  metropolis  of  art, 
as  great  hosts  throng  around  fine  models  either 
with  or  without  costume  ; typic  cartoons,  if  we 
may  so  call  them — preparations  for  preparations 
of  a future  art-work — the  picture.  To  what- 
ever perfection  of  form  (of  the  model),  or  even 
colorit  such  mechanism  may  arrive — yet  it  is 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  art,  being 
an  outbursting  of  mind,  will  hardly  ever  avail 
any  thing  by  such  contrivances,  which,  are  to 
be  considered,  in  the  best,  merely  as  the  inno- 
cuous  pastime  of  the  wealthy. — Two  men,  how- 
ever, residingnowatRome — we  mean  Cornelius 
and  Overbeck,  smile, most  probably,  at  such  art- 
mechanism,  and  pursue  their  own  mind-flight. 
The  former  has  selected  from  his  rich  series 
of  drawings  for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin, 
one,  which  he  has  executed  in  a huge  cartoon 
— viz.  an  allegory  of  the  powers  which  distress 
and  destroy  mankind!  The  execution  is  that 
of  juvenile  freshness  and  spirit.  Overbeck, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  nearly  completed  an  oil 
painting,  destined  for  his  native  city,  Lubeck — 
the  Sepulture  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  by  Tenerani,  a relievo  made 
for  the  tomb  of  Prince  Torlonia  in  the  Lateran, 
is  especially  noticed.  In  him,  the  feeling  for 
the  antique , as  exhibited  in  the  true  proportions 
of  form,  is  blended  with  that  warmth,  result- 
ing from  religious  sentiments.  Next  to  him, 
the  works  of  Wyatt  and  Gibson  are  much 
spoken  of — and  much  promising  are  those  of 
the  Dane  Jerichau  and  the  Bohemian  Max. — 
A very  important  vase  has  been,  of  late,  dug 
up — being  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  shewing  most  strik- 
ingly the  transition,  or  rather  combination  of 
Roman  (heathen)  and  Christian  art.  It  is 
made  of  black  marble,  and  about  four  feet 
high.  Acanthus  leaves  and  other  antique 
ornaments  are  to  be  seen — even  two  Satyr 
heads;  while  the  upper  part  contains  (under- 
neath a gracefully  bent  rim)  two  basso-relievos, 
the  Virgin  with  the  child,  and  Christ  on  the 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  apostles.  This  in- 
teresting document  of  alloy  of  Roman-Christian 
art,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Collegio  Romano, 
and  will,  most  probably,  be  engraved  in  the 
work,  which  Professor  Marchi  is  preparing  on 
the  catacombs,  and  old  Christian  art. — A 
German  artist,  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Braun, 
has  commenced  to  copy  several  ancient  and 
modern  plastic  works  by  the  means  of  galvano- 
plastic,  and  his  trials  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  method 
will  be  soon  employed  for  multiplying  the 
specimens  of  all  the  great  European  art-mu- 
seums. It  was  stated  also  some  time  ago,  that 
a German  artist  had  discovered  a mode  of  re- 
producing, by  a press,  oil-paintings  of  any  size 
precisely  similar  in  character.  Lately,  how- 
ever, we  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 

Appenine  Railway — The  preparatory  works 
for  this  line  are  progressing  very  fast.  On  the 
side  of  the  mountains  the  levels  have  been  all 
completed,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  greatest  rise  will  not  exceed  3 per  cent.  — 
and  consequently  will  have  a similar  slope  to 
the  line  from  Gloucester  to  Birmingham,  and 
therefore  can  be  worked  by  common  engines. 
The  tunnel,  which  at  first  was  expected  to  be 
of  a great  length,  will,  according  to  present 
measurement,  not  be  more  than  one  mile  long, 
like  that  from  Siena  to  Leopolds.  As  the 
Tuscan  government  has  lately  authorized  the 
construction  of  aline  from  Pistoja  to  Florence, 
the  importance  of  the  Appenine  line  will  be 
much  increased,  as  both  will  meet,  and  esta- 
blish a direct  communication  between  Bo- 
logna and  Florence. — Allg.  Zeitung. 

How  to  force  the  Pope  to  allow  Railways  to 
pass  his  Dominions.  — A.  plan  has  been  mooted 
of  late,  in  Italy,  which  might  induce  the  holy 
father  to  forego  his  opposition  against  railway 
traffic.  The  papal  dominions  are  encompassed 
on  two  sides  by  the  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan 
territories,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Adriatic 


and  Mediterranean.  Through  the  former 
railways  are  daily  increasing,  while  the  deep 
is  furrowed  by  a number  of  steamboats.  If 
some  companies  would  unite,  the  railway  lines 
could  be  extended  to  some  points  on  the  sea- 
coast,  near  the  papal  dominions,  and  their 
passengers  and  mails  taken  up  by  the 
steamers,  and  carried  around  H.  H.’s  territory 
into  those  of  either  Tuscany  or  Naples.  If 
the  holy  father  should  find  a falling  off  in  his 
exchequer,  he  might  give  the  subject  a — second 
thought. 

Munich  Art-Collections. — The  exquisite  col- 
lection of  terra-cotta  figures,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedish  sculptor 
Fogelberg,  at  Rome,  hasbeen  purchased  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria — in  the  first  instance,  as 
H.  M.’s  private  property.  These  exquisite 
plastic  figures  have  been  publicly  exhibited, 
and  excited  universal  admiration. 

Palace  of  Prince  Calloredo,  of  Prague. — 
This  huge  structure,  erected  in  the  modern 
Italian  style,  and  which  is  renowned  for  the 
number  of  its  windows — 365,  equalling  the 
days  of  one  year,  has  been  extended  by  the 
completion  of  one  of  its  wings.  The  picture 
gallery  of  the  prince  has  been  transferred  from 
Vienna,  and  placed  in  this  new  structure. 

First  Church  of  the  New  Reformers  in 
Germany. — This  is  in  the  progress  of  erection 
at  Schneidemuhl , in  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  The 
Reverend  John  Czerski  has  collected  sufficient 
funds  to  make  it  an  ornamented  structuie. 

Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
— Artesian  fVells. — The  following  facts  will 
make  the  probability  of  supplying  public  baths 
with  warm  water  from  such  wells,  still  more 
plausible.  Hitherto  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  the  temperature  of  such  wells  increases 
one  degree  at  every  thirty  metres  depth.  But 
Mr.  Mandelslohe  has  sent  the  Academy  a state- 
ment, that  at  Neuffen  in  Wurtemberg,  a well, 
385  metres  deep,  exhibited  the  extraordinary 
high  temperature  of  38,7° — which  is  equivalent 
to  an  increuse  of  one  degree  in  every  10,5  metres 
depth.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  basalts, 
which  are  the  formation  contiguous  to  the 
locality  of  Neuffen,  may  contain  more  of  the 
igneous  eradiation  of  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
— Preservation  of  Timber.  The  late  exten- 
sive railway  operations  have  given  this  subject 
additional  value,  and  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  upon  it.  Several  procedures  have 
been  submitted  to  that  body.  Mr.  Boucherie 
has  buried  logs  of  different  sorts  (ash,  beech, 
larch,  &c.),  for  three  years  in  the  ground,  when 
they  were  taken  up,  perfectly  well  preserved. 
Mr.  B.  uses  pyrolignic  acid,  as  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  preservation,  and  for  the  complete  pro- 
cess, sulphate  of  copper,  pyrolignited  chlorate 
of  calcyum,  or  the  proto  chloryde  of  sodium 
and  mercury.  Messrs.  Letellier,  Smith,  and 
Ste.  Preuve,  have  proposed  some  other  prepa- 
ration s. — Steam  Engines.  Mr.  Regnault  has  laid 
before  the  Academy  “ anew  theory,  for  exactly 
determining  the  law  of  tension  of  steam  at 
different  degrees  of  temperature.”  He  modifies 
the  axiom  of  Watt — that  the  quantity  of  ca- 
loric required  for  transforming  a kilogram  of 
water  at  0 into  steam  is  constant  at  every 
atmospheric  pressure,  generally  assumed  about 
650.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  R.  prove,  that 
this  figure,  which  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
is  607, 7,  augments  constantly — from  622  under 
the  pressure  of  one-fifth  atmosphere,  to  670, 
when  the  pressure  is  15  atmospheres. — The 
steam  pile-driver  and  hammers  of  Messrs. 
Merin  and  Schneider  (analogous  to  that  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth),  occupies  also  much  of  the  time 
of  the  R.  S.  of  Paris. 

Academy  at  Algiers. — Mr.  Salvandy,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  made  extensive  pre- 
liminary researches  and  arrangements  for 
establishing  in  French  Africa  a royal  Academie, 
similar  to  that  of  several  of  the  large  towns  of 
France.  The  fine  arts  will,  as  a matter  of 
course,  have  their  adequate  share  in  this  esta- 
blishment. J*  L Y* 


Ancient  Pigeon  House.  — Mr.  M.  A. 
Lower,  describing  the  priory,  at  Lewes,  in  an 
excellent  little  hand-book  for  that  interesting 
town,  recently  published  by  him,  says,  that  the 
pigeon-house,  which  stood  to  the  south-west  of 
the  existing  ruins,  and  wus  taken  down  about 
forty  years  since,  was  in  the  form  ot  across, 
and  equalled  in  magnitude  many  a parish 
church  ; the  pigeon-holes  were  3,228  in 
number ! 
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ANCIENT  IRON-WORK  FROM  DICKLE- 
BURGII  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

Sir, — The  accompanying;  sketches  represent 
of  full  size,  the  handle  and  key  belonging  to  the 
vestry-door  of  the  church  of  Dickleburgh,  in 
Norfolk.  The  style  of  architecture  through- 
out the  whole  church  is  perpendicular,  and  the 
door  on  which  the  handle  is  fixed  is  small, 
with  a four-centred  arch,  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  opposite  the  priest’s  door. 
They  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  art 
of  the  smith  in  those  days,  displaying  an 
amount  of  decoration  not  often  found  on 
the  iron-work  of  the  doors  of  country 
churches.  In  former  numbers  of  your  jour- 
nal the  subject  of  “ancient  iron-work”  has 
been  ably  treated,  and  the  inferiority  of 
modern  work,  in  point  of  ornament,  clearly 
shewn.  The  introduction  of  cast-iron,  doubt- 
less, is  the  main  cause  of  this  decay  of  art ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  operative  that  is  to 
be  blamed  for  his  inability  to  execute  that  kind 
of  work  which  is  seldom  or  never  called  for. 
In  viewing  our  ancient  churches  and  other 
Gothic  edifices,  we  feel  irresistibly  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  a very  different  feeling 
prevailed  in  the  architectural  and  building 
world  than  exists  in  modern  times;  the 
same  feeling  of  regard  for  the  sacred  pile  they 
were  erecting  ; the  same  careful  wish  to  render 
work  substantial  and  lasting  ; the  same  love  of 
adorning  even  the  most  minute  and  unimpor- 
tant parts  of  the  structure,  pervaded  every  man 
engaged,  from  the  architect  down  to  the  hum- 
blest mechanic,  and  amongst  these  the  black- 
smith was  not  behind  in  upholding  the 
character  of  his  craft.  Looking  at  our  pre- 
sent specimens,  the  key  in  particular  is  very 
clumsily  constructed,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
very  few  modern  workmen  who  could  not  make 
them  more  neatly;  but  it  is  the  patient  attention  to 
minutt  ornament  which  they  wouldlack.  Edifices 
must  now  be  reared  for  a certain  sum  of  money 
and  within  a certain  time.  Massive  strength 
or  elaborate  ornament  can  seldom  be  paid  for, 
and  thus  all  inducement  being  removed,  the 
spirit  is  gone  which  actuated  the  blacksmith 


to  adorn  even  a bolt  or  a latch,  and  the  wood- 
carver  to  imprint  on  the  oaken  panel  those 
grotesque  and  beautiful  representations,  many 
of  which  doubtless  sprung  up  in  his  own  mind 
as  he  proceeded  with  his  work. 

The  disuse  of  decorative  wrought-iron  seems 
to  have  been  gradual ; and  we  find  some  orna- 
mental specimens  (such  as  casement  fasten- 
ings, hinges,  &c.)  of  a much  later  date  than 
those  above  alluded  to.  The  bolt  and  hinges 
to  the  door  of  a pew  (in  the  nave  of  the  same 
church,  on  the  joinery  of  which  is  cut  the  date 
U®SU)  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  building 
than  the  wretched  ‘ H joints  ’ and  ‘ flat  bolts’  we 
often  now  see  used.  . . 

Dickleburgh. 

We  have  in  preparation  engravings  at 
large,  of  some  beautifully  worked  ancient 
locks. 


NORWICH : ENTRANCE  GATEHOUSES  TO 

THE  PALACE  AND  CATHEDRAL  PRE- 
CINCTS. 

The  city  of  Norwich  presents  many  archi- 
tectural objects  and  features  of  a singular, 
picturesque,  and  interesting  nature.  Its  fine 
Anglo-Norman  castle,  with  vast  foss,  ramparts, 
and  ballia ; the  fortified  walls  with  numerous 
bastion  towers,  and  entrance  gatehouses,  with 
machicolated  and  embattled  gatehouses,  are 
so  many  evidences  of  the  former  military  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  fearful  and 
precarious  state  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
healths  and  homes  were  subject  to  the  maraud- 
ing and  murdering  invasions  of  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  The  bishop’3  palace  within 
the  city,  was  still  further  guarded  and  defended 
hy  lofty  embattled  walls,  and  only  approached 
through  large  ami  formidable  gatehouses, 
which  could  be  guarded  and  barricaded  at  every 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Such  objects,  as  well 
as  the  historical  annals  of  the  city,  shew  the 
lamentable  condition  in  which  its  denizens 
were  often  placed.  In  Britton’s  “ History,  &c., 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  ” are  recorded  many  in- 
stances of  invasions  and  conflicts,  in  which  the 
citizens  were  engaged,  not  merely  in  resisting 


foreign  aggression,  but  in  outbreaks  and  con- 
tests with  each  other,  and  particularly  between 
the  laity  and  the  clergy.  Hence,  we  account 
for  the  strength  and  height  of  the  walls  which 
inclosed  the  palace  and  cathedral  buildings, 
and  hence  the  origin  and  meaning  of  those 
large  and  formidable  gatehouses,  which  were 
built  in  different  parts  of  the  walls.  Three  of 
these  still  remain  to  indicate,  though  not  fully 
illustrate,  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  those 
buildings.  Two  of  them  are  shewn  and  de- 
scribed in  the  work  already  referred  to  ; whilst 
one,  called  “the  Eppingham  Gate,”  is  repre- 
sented and  noticed  in  the  same  author’s  “ Pic- 
turesque Antiquities  of  English  Cities The 
Palace,  or  Bishop's  Gate-house,  partly  repre- 
sented in  our  last  number,  is  also  delineated  in 
the  same  beautiful  volume,  from  which  we 
borrow  the  following  account: — 

“ On  the  north  side  of  the  palace  gardens  is 
one  of  its  entrances.  It  was  raised  by  Bishop 
Alnwich  about  the  year  1430,  who  either  built 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral.  As  originally  executed,  this 
gatehouse  must  have  been  a fine  specimen  of 
architecture;  but  it  has  suffered  much  by  neg- 
lect and  by  injudicious  repairs.  The  arch, 
with  its  spandrils  filled  with  tracery  and  blank 
shields,  is  a good  specimen  of  design.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  been  inserted  by  Bishop 
Lyhart,  who  succeeded  Alnwich.  The  span- 
drils of  the  principal  archway  are  ornamented 
with  rich  tracery  mouldings,  inclosing  blank 
shields,  which  were  intended  to  bear  the  build- 
er’s arms,  as  that  of  Ly-hart  (a  hart  or  deer 
couchanl ),  is  carved  in  several  shields  on  the 
small  or  lateral  door.  Over  the  arches  is  a 
very  elaborate  frieze  of  panelled  compartments, 
inclosing  shields  which  are  alternately  blank, 
and  charged  with  the  letter  M.  crowned  ; above 
this  is  a canopied  niche,  containing  a seated 
statue  crowned,  implying  a monarch.  The 
angles  of  the  building  have  square,  flat  but- 
tresses, composed  of  stoue  quoins  and  flints. 
One  of  these  buttresses  is  finished  with  a seated 
figure  on  a pinnacle.  In  the  room  over  the 
gateway  is  a fire-place.” 
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running  in  favour  of  “Philippa  interceding  for 


OLD  STABLE  BY  INIGO  JONES, 

AT  BRYMPTON  MANOR-HOUSE,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Ax  a short  distance  from  Yeovil,  is  the  old 
manor-house  of  Brympton.  This  ancient 
building,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect, is  of  two  periods,  that  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Charles  II. ; that  belongingto  the  latter  issaid 
to  be  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones  ; 
and  if  not  executed  by  him,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  carried  out  from  his  designs  by 
one  of  his  pupils. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  manor-house,  on 
the  right,  forming  indeed  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle  in  front  of  the  building,  is  the 
ancient  Gothic  chapel,  which  possesses  a very 
good  ornamented  old  timber  roof.  Inigo  con- 
verted this  venerable  building  into  a stable. 

It  is  now  used  as  a place  for  lumber.  The 
stalls  for  the  horses  remain,  and  as  they  are 
curious,  I was  induced  to  make  a sketch  of 
them,  especially  as  no  example  of  old  stabling 
has  yet  appeared,  even  in  your  valuable  paper, 
or  in  any  other  illustrated  publication. 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  account  of  the  life  of 
Inigo  Jones  states,  that  the  front  of  Brympton, 
formerly  the  mansion  of  Sir  Philip  Sydenham, 
was  erected  from  his  designs,  and  if  there  is 
any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  tradition,  this 
is  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the  garden  front  of 
Brympton,  and  the  garden  front  of  Hinton 
St.  George,  in  the  same  county,  are  celebrated 
throughout  Somersetshire  as  the  works  of  that 
great  architect.  C. 


THE  ART-UNION  CARTOONS. 

Sir,  — In  your  152nd  number,  you  fa- 
voured the  artists  with  the  report  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  for 
which  all  those  who  are  interested  in  competi- 
tions are  under  an  obligation  to  you,  not  that 
the  conclusions  of  that  report  are  completely 
warranted,  at  least,  so  far  as  appears  upon  the 
face  of  it.  The  artists  maybe  deserving  of  the 
censure  passed  upon  them,  and  certainly  as 
judges,  whether  at  Bermondsey  or  Westminster 
Hall,  they  have  given  no  satisfaction.  But  I 
would  suggest  a course  which  would  go  far  to 
prevent  the  evils  contemplated  by  the  report. 
No  secrecy  should  be  allowed  at  all ; it  is  a 
screen  to  the  base  and  dishonest ; it  becomes 
an  excuse  to  the  timid  for  flinching  from  their 
duties;  whilst  it  only  impairs  the  utility  of  the 
exertions  of  the  honest  and  fearless. 

All  the  competitors  should  be  required  to 
record  in  a book,  to  be  kept  in  the  exhibition 
room,  open  to  public  view,  his  opinions  of  any 
or  all  of  the  works,  except  his  own,  together 
with  his  reasons,  if  possible,  for  such  opinions, 
attaching  his  name  and  address.  This  should 
be  done  within  a limited  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  exhibition, — say  the  first  fortnight, — or 
he  should  forfeit  his  right  of  competition.  The 
opinions  thus  recorded  should  be  open  to  the 
public  for  a further  time;  and  I would  have 
another  book  in  which  any  amateur  should  be 
at  liberty  to  insert  his  opinion  of  any  or  all  of 
the  works,  on  the  same  condition  of  attaching 
his  or  her  name  and  address. 

These  opinions  will  be  estimated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  names  respectively  attached, 
or  according  to  the  reasoning  in  support  of 
them  ; and  guided,  but  not  governed  by  these 
opinions,  the  parties  who  give  the  money 
should  decide  for  themselves.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  have  two  or  three  estimations  by 
the  competitors,  but  the  details  of  the  plan 
must  depend  upon  the  number  and  class  of  the 
works  sent  in. 

The  competition  in  cartoons  for  the  Art- 
Union  picture,  to  the  exhibition  of  which  your 
last  numbers  alluded,  is,  as  therein  stated,  re- 
garded with  great  interest  by  all  who  are 
watching  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  by  those  who  are  practising 
them.  It  is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Art- 
Union  in  the  right  direction,  for  encouraging 
the  higher  class  of  art;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  committee  have  had  the  courage  to  throw 
open  the  exhibition  to  the  criticism  of  their 
subscribers  and  the  public  before  decision, 
they  will  be  guided  to  the  selection  of  a piece 
of  clap-trap  and  picture-making,  instead  of  the 
“ work  of  mind”  they  have  asked  for,  unless 
they  adopt  some  such  method  as  I have  sug- 
gested above,  of  obtaining  opinions  of  compe- 
tent men,  guaranteed  by  their  reputation  as 
artists.  For  example,  we  find  all  the  press 


the  Lives  of  the  Burgesses  of  Calais  ; and  yet  j 
in  this  cartoon,  the  whole  character  of  the  sub- 
ject is  lost  in  the  mob : to  this  cartoon,  as  well 
as  that  opposite  “ The  Entry  of  the  Boy-king, 
Henry  the  Sixth,”  would  be  justly  applied  the 
criticism,  “ I cannot  see  your  subject  for  your 
figures.”  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  keys 
which  form  such  prominent  objects,  I doubt  if 
any  person  could  discover  the  subject.  The 
anger  of  the  king, — the  heroism  of  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  consequent  benevolence  of  the 
queen — where  are  they?  Is  that  miserable 
creature  on  his  knees  the  noble-minded  Eus- 
tace St.  Pierre?  Would  not  the  infuriated  , 
king,  when  appealed  to  for  mercy,  have  turned  j 


to  the  object  who  was  interposing  between 
him  and  his  victims,  instead  of  looking  up  into 
the  skies  star-gazing,  or  as  if  he  were  calcu- 
lating whether  2 and  2 made  4 or  5 ? for  that  is 
his  expression  in  the  cartoon.  Would  the  wives 
and  families  of  these  burgesses  have  been  al- 
j lowed  to  crowd  thus  indecently  into  the  presence? 
Froissart  tells  us  “Sir  John  deVienne  conducted 
them  to  the  gates,  and  the  six  were  admitted 
within  the  barriers  to  the  presence  of  Edward ; 
and  we  hear  that  on  a previous  occasion,  about 
500  useless  mouths  having  been  turned  out  of 
Calais,  were  refused  passage,  and  perished 
miserably  between  the  barriers  and  the  town. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  this  riotous  rabble  would  have 
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been  allowed  to  press  even  on  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne  ? And  do  not  all  these  additions  weaken 
the  action  of  the  queen  ? Will  the  king  give 
way  ? and  if  he  do  so,  will  it  be  to  the  queen,  the 
woman  on  the  other  side,  or  the  man  who 
holds  the  bag  of  gold?  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover this  from  the  cartoon.  It  has  been  ru- 
moured that  this  cartoon  is  by  Mr.  Maclise, 
and  certainly  some  of  the  features  of  his  Spirit 
of  Chivalry  have  been  attempted,  together  with 
every  fault  of  arrangement  and  execution  to  be 
found  therein  ; but  it  is  the  grossest  insult  to 
that  distinguished  draughtsman  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  allowed  even  an  assistant 
in  his  studio  to  turn  out  such  a work.  It  has 
been  stated  that  every  head  in  it  is  a study, 
though  scarcely  one  is  carried  further  than  a 
shaded  outline  ; all  the  eyes  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  like  Mr.Cope’s  jurymen,  and  the  knight, 
copied  from  Maclise,  has  no  room  for  brains 
at  all.  Philippa,  who  was  a very  fine  woman, 
is  crushed  into  a vulgar  ugly  lump;  and  the 
antiquarian  detail  is  by  no  means  accurate, 
though  in  some  instances  carefully  wrought. 
There  is  a subject  of  similar  nature,  though 
placed  too  high  to  be  seen  properly,  “The  inter- 
cession of  Katherine  of  Arragon  for  the  Ap- 
prentices on  111  May-day,”  which  is,  in  every 
respect,  is  treated  in  a very  superior  manner. 
The  king  is  there  in  deliberation  on  what  the 
queen  is  requesting  him  to  do;  the  object  of 
that  request  is  indicated  by  the  scene  outside, 
to  which  one  of  the  other  queens  is  pointing; 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  staking  my  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist,  that  every  head  in  the  cartoon, 
as  well  as  the  figures  in  general,  are  far  better 
drawn,  more  carefully  studied,  and  more  com- 
plete, than  the  favoured  cartoon  I have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  criticise ; and  it  answers  much 
more  fully  than  either  Philippa  or  the  Boy 
King  to  the  requisition  of  the  committee  for 
“ a work  of  mind.”  I have  only  particularized 
this  cartoon,  from  its  being  a subject  of  similar 
nature  to  the  Philippa ; I should  trespass  too 
much  on  your  space  if  I were  at  present  to 
notice  others  which  also  stand  far  higher  than 
the  favoured  cartoon. 

Trusting  that,  in  aid  of  the  professed  desire 
of  the  Art-Union  to  encourage  a higher  class 
of  art  than  flashy  mediocrity,  you  will  give 
publicity  to  these  remarks,  I subscribe  myself, 
Yours,  &c.,  Frank  Howard. 

•**  The  committee  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  have  shewn  their  desire  to  elicit  the 
opinion  of  artists  and  the  public  on  the  com- 
petition cartoons,  by  exhibiting  them  before 
awarding  the  prize,  and  as  Mr.  Howard  has 
affixed  his  name  to  the  above  criticism,  we 
insert  it  for  their  information,  although  (as  we 
need  hardly  say  to  those  who  read  our  remarks 
last  week),  we  hold  a very  different  opinion. 

The  committee  will  decide  on  Tuesday  next, 
after  which  we  may  have  some  remarks  to 
offer. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTS  OF  SPAIN. 

Don  Domingo  Gomez  de  la  Fuente,  of 
Madrid,  architect  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London,  the  Duke  of  Sottomajor,  has 
recently  visited  London,  in  order  to  examine 
some  of  the  principal  constructions  in  this 
capital.  Some  of  the  leading  Spanish  archi- 
tects in  Madrid  are,  Don  Narciso  Paseual  de 
Colomel,  architect  to  the  queen,  and  professor 
of  construction  at  the  Academy  of  Madrid; 
Don  Anibal  Alvares,  professor  of  theory,  and 
Don  Antonio  do  Zavaleta,  professor  of  archi- 
tectural jurisprudence  ; Don  Custodio  Moreno, 
and  Don  Juan  Miguel  Inclar,  are  men  of  repu- 
tation, of  advanced  years,  and  now  retired  from 
practice.  The  Spanish  school  is  divided  into 
two  sections;  the  senior  generally  maintaining 
their  adherence  to  the  styles  of  the  classic 
periods,  the  younger  architects,  following  the 
“ movement”  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
European  schools,  introducing  into  their  works 
the  “ heresies"  of  other  periods  where  they  find 
either  Gothic  or  Moorish,  or  any  other  style 
adapted  to  produce  effect  or  subserve  to  con- 
venience. The  Spaniards  are  still  very  unskil- 
ful in  their  mode  of  construction.  The  external 
walls  alone  are  of  solid  brick  and  stone- work  ; 
all  party  and  division  walls  being  mere  wood 
partitions,  consisting  of  die  square  upright 
posts,  filled  in  with  studs.  The  joists  are  of 
square  timber  also,  their  distance  apart  being 
equal  to  their  width,  resembling  the  floors  of 
our  old  Gothic  houses. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  general  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  was  very  numerously  attended, 
and  was  productive  of  great  interest.  The 
papers  read  included  an  account  by  Mr.  Fair- 
holt  of  the  paintings  recently  discovered  at 
Carpenters’  Hall,  with  incidental  notices  of 
the  Hall  itself,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  draw 
our  readers  attention  at  length ; tracings  of 
the  drawings  were  exhibited.  We  are  pre- 
vented at  this  moment  by  want  of  space  from 
reporting  the  proceedings,  but  may  find  another 
opportunity  to  do  so. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Following  the  example  of  the  “Associa- 
tion ” the  committee  of  the  Institute  propose  to 
devote  two  meetings  in  each  month  solely  to 
the  exhibition  of  antiquities  and  to  archaeolo- 
gical discussion.  The  first  of  these  conversa- 
zioni was  held  at  the  apartments  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 12,  Haymarket,  on  Friday  the  9th  instant, 
at  4 o’clock,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  who  thought  it  right  to  observe 
that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  interfere  with  the  province  and  func- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  character  of  the  two  societies 
was  essentially  distinct.  It  was  competent 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  undertake  far 
more  important  objects,  its  range  of  research 
might  be  made  more  comprehensive,  its  re- 
sources were  more  ample  than  those  of  the 
Institute,  its  office  was  not  merely  to  collect 
the  materials  of  history,  but  to  develope  history 
itself  out  of  the  records  and  muniments  of  past 
races.  The  Institute  was  necessarily  sub- 
sidiary, designed  to  act  in  a pioneer  capacity, 
and  to  supply  those  materials  not  otherwise 
accessible,  on  which  the  more  important 
labours  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  must 
ultimately  be  based. 

By  the  enrolment  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
the  Institute  secured  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  were  the  ex-officio  guardians  of  national 
monuments,  and  professionally  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  archaeology,  and  of  the  na- 
tional sympathy  thus  created,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  would,  he  felt  sure,  reap  the  be- 
nefit. He  confidently  anticipated  that  by  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  institute  a very  great 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  study  of  arch- 
ologv,  and  that  in  each  successive  visit  a new 
and  interesting  locality  would  be  explored  and 
illustrated,  and  a variety  of  precious  objects 
which  lay  concealed  in  private  collections 
would  be  brought  to  light.  By  the  smaller 
meetings,  such  as  the  committee  held  that  day, 
they  hoped  to  give  the  opportunity  for  much 
friendly  intercourse  and  valuable  discussion. 

A large  number  of  interesting  matters  was 
then  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing and  discussed,  including  the  communica- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  some  architectural 
details  at  St.  Alban’s,  hitherto  concealed  from 
view. 


Method  ok  fixing  Pencil  and  Chalk 
Drawings. — For  pencil  drawings,  a thin  solu- 
tion of  isinglass  answeis  the  purpose.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  drawing,  or 
be  very  carefully  applied  with  a soft  camel’s- 
hair  pencil.  For  chalk  drawings,  makeathin 
solution  of  size,  put  it  in  a flat  dish,  pass  the 
drawing  from  one  side  to  the  other  under  the 
liquid,  taking  care  that  the  liquid  comes  in  con- 
tact with  every  part  of  it.  The  friction  of  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil  would  injure  the  drawing. 
When  it  is  completely  wetted,  fasten  it  to  the 
edge  of  a table,  or  to  a string,  by  means  of  two 
or  three  pins,  until  dry.  Crayon  or  charcoal 
drawings  would  be  spoiled  by  this  process,  and 
for  fixing  them  the  paper  should  be  washed 
over  with  a solution  of  size  in  the  first  instance. 
When  quite  dry,  the  surface  is  in  a good  state 
for  making  the  drawing;  after  which  it  should 
be  inverted,  and  held  horizontally  over  steam. 
The  sream  melts  the  size,  which  absorbs  the 
charcoal  or  crayon,  and  when  it  has  again  be- 
come dry,  the  drawing  is  fixed.  This  process 
may  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a drawing,  the  effect  being  increased 
each  time. — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Newbiggen  Church. — Mr.  Hudson, M.P., 
and  Mr.  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  M.P.,  have 
each  given  20/.  towards  the  repairs  of  New- 
biggen church,  near  Morpeth. 


DESIGN  IN  COVENTRY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Coventry  School  of  Design,  to 
distribute  prizes  amongst  the  pupils,  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Cope  said,  adverting  to  the  funds  of 
the  School,  that  Government  had  made  a con- 
siderable grant  to  it,  on  condition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Coventry  raised  a given  sum 
yearly  ; and  as  that  sum  had  hardly  been  raised 
this  year,  he  entreated  them  to  come  forward 
liberally  with  their  subscriptions,  and  to  induce 
their  friends  also  to  do  so.  With  ' respect  to 
the  state  of  the  School,  the  specimens  now 
exhibited  afforded  gratifying  evidence  of  its 
efficiency,  and  shewed  that  the  pupils  had 
made  great  progress.  The  School  of  Design 
at  Manchester  had  determined  upon  having 
exhibitions  similar  to  those  of  France;  such 
was  their  opinion  of  the  importance  attaching 
to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  arts  os  applied 
to  manufactures.  This  was  what  was  much 
wanted  in  Coventry;  but  he  feared  the  public 
generally,  there,  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  institutions. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  attention  of  all 
whose  interests  were  connected  with  the  ribbon 
trade  in  particular,  would  be  more  alive  to  the 
benefits  which  this  School  presented  ; and  he 
especially  recommended  the  making  of  visits 
to  the  School,  in  order  to  witness  the  progress 
of  those  who  were  under  tuition  : for  it  was 
well  known,  that  when  either  men  or  boys  ex- 
erted themselves  to  excel  in  any  given  useful 
pursuits,  they  felt  encouraged  by  having  their 
progress  and  performances  noticed.  In  addi- 
tion to  drawing,  they  were  now  taughtdrafting; 
it  had  also  been  proposed  to  teach  the  trade  in 
all  its  branches — he  meant  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  a ribbon  should 
be  taught;  they  might  therefore  hope,  should 
this  object  of  the  Committee  be  realised,  that 
young  persons  would  go  from  that  School  as 
well  qualified  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to 
put  a ribbon  in  a loom,  as  they  were  at  Lyons. 

A correspondent  of  the  Coventry  Herald, 
comments  with  justice  on  the  indifference  to- 
wards the  School  of  Design  manifested  by  the 
public  : He  says  Surely  the  circumstances 
of  the  trade  are  not  such  as  to  justify  this  in  • 
difference.  What  is  it  that  has  given  France 
a prefeience  over  England  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods?  Much  of  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  skill  in  the  art  of  design  and  colouring, 
and  the  defect  in  which  in  this  country  our 
Schools  of  Design  are  intended  to  remedy, 
similar  institutions  in  France  being  the  very 
means  by  which  their  superiority  has  been  ob- 
tained. If  competition  between  this  country 
and  France,  in  this  department  of  trade,  had 
never  existed,  or,  having  existed,  was  about  to 
cease,  still  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  while 
improvement  could  be  made  ; but  having  felt 
the  effects  of  competition,  and  viewing  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs — threatened  with  a free 
importation  of  French  goods  — we  must  be 
culpable  indeed  if  we  neglect  any  means 
which  will  enable  us  more  successfully  to 
rival  our  opponents.  The  utmost  efforts  must 
be  made  to  introduce  improvements  in  every 
department  of  our  manufactures,  in  the  pattern 
and  texture  of  the  ribbon,  in  the  dyeing  of 
the  silk,  and  in  the  process  of  dressing. 
Now  our  School  of  Design  is  beyond  all  doubt 
adapted  to  aid  in  this  course  of  improvement, 
hut  its  utility  depends  much  upon  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  public  generally.  It  is  the 
manufacturers  who  must  give  encouragement 
to  the  youths  in  the  school,  to  make  the  art  of 
designing  for  ribbons  their  peculiar  study  ; we 
must  recollect  that  the  pupils  will  naturally  di- 
rect their  efforts  in  drawing  and  designing,  to 
those  arts  which  offer  the  highest  rewards  for 
excellency,  such  as  architecture,  &c.,  and  it  now 
happens  that  in  our  school,  several  of  the  pupils 
who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  are  not 
intended  by  their  friends  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  ribbon  trade.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  manufacturers  find  it  safer  to 
copy  from  French  goods  than  to  depend  upon 
original  designs;  but  the  evil  effects  of  this 
upon  the  school  might,  to  some  extent,  be 
remedied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a few  pounds  in 
rewarding  the  pupils  for  good  designs,  although 
no  practical  use  should  be  made  of  them  at 
present.  

Wynyard  Park. — The  restoration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  seat  at  Wynyard 
parkis  rapidly  approaching  , completion.  A 
conservatory  is  now  erecting  on  a large  scale. 
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WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  instant,  a special  Court 
was  held.  Mr.  Leslie  was  voted  chairman  of 
the  day.  The  business  was  special  : to  charge 
a jury  and  receive  a presentment,  should  the 
jury  decide  on  making  one,  the  preliminary 
step  to  making  a rate  on  the  eastern  division 
of  Westminster  sewers. 

The  chairman  having  stated  that  his  senti- 
ments were  well  known  on  the  subject  of  the 
jury  receiving  the  evidence  of  the  officers  in 
open  court,  and  not,  as  had  been  the  practice, 
to  allow  the  jury  to  leave  the  court  and  take 
that  evidence  in  private,  it  was  ultimately 
determined  by  the  Court  that  all  the  evidence 
should  be  submitted  to  the  jury  in  open  court. 

The  jury  having  then  been  called  into  court, 
and  having  been  sworn,  the  chairman  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  them  as  to  the  duties  which 
devolved  on  them  on  the  occasion.  The  re- 
turns from  the  vestry  clerks  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Westmin- 
ster sewers,  comprehending  portions  of  St. 
Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  St.  Giles,  and  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury  ; St.  Clement  Danes, 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden;  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  St.  Ann's,  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
the  rentals  of  which  in  the  eastern  division 
amounted  to  about  800,000/.,  were  then  pre- 
sented to  the  jury,  with  the  certificates  of  the 
respective  parochial  authorities.  The  further 
evidence  was  then  submitted  to  the  jury,  that 
the  form  of  presentment  was  in  its  schedule  of 
owners  or  occupiers,  and  rentals,  an  exact  copy 
of  the  several  poor-rate  books,  as  directed  by 
the  52nd  Geo.  III.,  local. 

The  jury,  on  being  offered  any  additional 
documents  or  plans  they  might  require,  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  (he  evidence  they 
had  received,  and  completed  the  presentment. 

The  Court  ordered  the  usual  public  notices 
of  the  presentment  to  be  made,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  Friday,  the  16th  instant,  at  12 
o’clock. 


PUBLIC  NECESSARIES. 

W e cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  community.  The  neces- 

■ sity  increases  every  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  contemporaries  of  the  press,  who  up 
to  this  time  have  been  silent  on  the  question, 
will  throw  aside  all  false  delicacy,  and  give 

1 their  aid  in  obtaining  the  attention  of  the  au- 
: thorities.  The  following  letter  has  been  ad- 
i dressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor: — 

My  Lord, — The  great  improvements  which 
I have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years, 

I have  diminished  the  public  urinals  which  used 
l to  be  found  at  every  public-house  door,  but  are 
i now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  from  one  end  of  a 

■ street  to  the  other,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
( of  the  public.  To  obviate  this  evil,  I should 
i recommend  one  or  more  public  urinals  in  every 
■:  street,  with  tanks  to  receive  the  urine,  which 

could  be  applied  to  many  valuable  chemical 
purposes,  would  employ  a vast  number  of  poor 
I people,  and  might  become  profitable  as  well  as 
i convenient  to  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom, 
i if  carried  into  effect. — I am,  my  Lord,  your 
I Lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Stratford,  Bow.  Thos.  Stirling. 

A memorial  to  the  same  effect  would  be 
numerously  signed,  and  could  liardlv  fail  to 
i obtain  the  desired  object. 

One  of  our  first  correspondents  on  this  sub- 
ject, whose  letter,  signed  “Surveyor,”  appeared 
i in  The  Builder  of  Nov.  29th.,  has  forwarded 
i a plan  for  public  necessaries,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  publish  it.  lie  urges,  that 
mew  erections  should  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
mot  old  buildings  altered;  that  they  should  be 
) of  the  cheapest  and  most  inexpensive  kind  ; 
i and  that  there  should  be  no  doors. 


Chester  Cathedral.  — This  venerable 
t structure,  which  has  for  a considerable  period 
i been  undergoing  an  almost  complete  renova- 
tion, has  been  re-opened  for  Divine  worship. 
IThe  alterations  and  repairs  have  been  made 
i under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs  Furniss 
rand  Ivilpin,  of  Chester,  to  whom  the  dock  com- 
nnittee  rendered  much  assistance  by  allowing 
I the  use  of  some  of  their  largest  stoves  for  the 
^steaming  of  their  heavy  timber.  The  re- 
>|opening  was  marked  by  many  circumstances 
3iof  interest. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  distance  between  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  London,  and  the  centre  of  the  great  tower 
of  York  Minster,  as  measured  along  the 
earth’s  surface,  is,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
survey,  920,108*7  feet, or  very  nearly  174$  m>les> 
and  it  is  said  that  the  main  line  of  the  Di- 
rect Northern  between  London  and  York  is 

176  miles. The  number  of  plans  deposited 

in  the  private  bill  office  amount  to  7^1 , being 
57  less  than  those  deposited  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  about  one-half  less  than  those  ori- 
ginally registered. On  the  25th  ultimo  the 

first  stone  was  laid  of  the  great  viaduct  on 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  line.  It  is  to  cross  over 
the  mail  coach  road  at  Chetwynd  valley,  at 
Castlewhite.  Tbe  foundations  have  been  sunk 
to  receive  the  masonry  of  the  immense  piers 
and  abutments.  'The  height  of  the  viaduct  at 
the  centre  pier  will  he  90  feet  over  the  valley, 
and  105  feet  over  the  foundations,  and  will 
form  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  stupendous 

viaducts  in  the  world. The  tunnel  through 

Rose  Hill,  near  Brighton,  is  nearly  finished. 
An  embankment  has  been  raised  to  join  the 
viaduct  forming  the  junction  with  the  present 
London  and  Brighton.  When  this  viaduct  is 
finished,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  bricks 
will  have  been  used.  Itconsists  of  twenty-seven 
arches,  eight  of  which  are  turned,  and  the 
work  pointed.  The  height  of  this  from  the 
ground  to  the  base  of  the  sleepers  upon  which 
the  rails  will  be  laid,  is  72  feet,  and  the  space 
across  the  road  is  50  feet  in  width.  All  the 
buttresses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  pierced  so 
as  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the  material,  and 
contribute  to  the  general  stability  of  the  erec- 
tion.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway 

Company  have  voted  2,000  guineas  for  a tes- 
timonial to  their  chairman,  Henry  Iloulds- 
worth,  Esq.  ; also  100  for  his  portrait,  which 
is  to  be  permanently  hung  up  in  the  board- 
room  of  the  company.  They  have  also  voted 
1,000  guineas  for  a testimonial  to  Captain 
Laws,  the  managing  director  of  the  company. 

A tunnel  of  3,482  yards  will,  it  is  said,  be 

required  on  the  proposed  York  and  Carlisle, 

at  a depth  of  120  yards. The  Leeds  and 

Carlisle  will  jequire  a tunnel  of  5,489  feet, 
or  nearly  3f  miles  in  length.  1 1 will  also  have 
to  pass  over  a viaduct  500  yards  in  length, 
having  200  arches,  the  centre  one  being  130 

feet  high. It  is  said  that  a railway  will  be 

brought  before  Parliament  next  session, 

thirty-seven  miles  long  and  “ all  tunnel.” 

A fog  signal  for  the  prevention  of  railway 
accidents  has  been  invented  by  a Mr.  E.  A. 
Cowper.  It  consists  of  a small  box  of  explo- 
sive mixture,  which,  by  means  of  a lead  clip,  is 
in  one  instant  attached  to  the  rail  at  a proper 
pulling-up  distance  from  the  station,  the  slip, 
or  the  accident,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  the 
engine  going  over  the  signal,  it  explodes  with 
a very  loud  noise,  which  is  infallibly  beard  by 
the  driver,  who  immediately  shuts  off  the  steam. 

The  survey  of  the  line  for  the  erection  of 

the  viaduct  by  which  the  extension  of  the  line 
from  the  terminus  at  Nine  Elms  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  Belvidere-road,  Westmiusler- 
bridge  and  Waterloo  bridge,  lias  been  com- 
pleted : nearly  one  thousand  houses  will  have 
to  be  cleared  away,  The  work  is  about  to 
commence  at  the  Wandsworth-road,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week.  The  viaduct  will 
pas.s  across  the  Wandsworth,  the  South  Lam- 
beth, the  Vauxhall,  and  the  Westminster- 

bridge  roads. Passengers’  luggage  is  now 

registered  on  the  Brighton  and  Dover  line.  A 
fee  of  one  penny  per  parcel  ensures  its  safe 
arrival.  A receipt  is  given  to  the  passenger, 
who,  by  the  production  of  it,  obtains  his  luggage 

on  reaching  his  destination. The  broad  and 

narrow  gauge  experiments  are  still  progressing 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  respective 
engineers,  anil  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty’s 
commissioners.  The  rate  of  the  gauges  now 
stands  thus:— broad  gauge  train  of  4U0  tons, 
23  miles  per  hour;  narrow  gauge  train  of  400 
tons,  19  miles  ; excess  of  speed  for  broad  gauge, 

4 miles  per  hour. 


Windsor  Castle.  — It  is  very  desirable 
that  tickets  to  view  the  castle  should  be  ob- 
tainable in  Windsor.  Several  parties  have 
arrived  in  the  town  since  the  new  arrange- 
ment came  into  operation  on  the  1st  inst.,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the  state  apart- 
ments, but  they  were  necessarily  disappointed, 
in  consequence  of  being  unprovided  with  tickets. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &C. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr,  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Patents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln’ s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  months  fob  enrolment.] 

Henry  Waller,  of  Vauxhall-road,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  sluice  cocks.  Oct.  31. 

Thomas  Edwards,  of  Islington  Foundry, 
Birmingham,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  steam  engines.  Nov.  3. 

George  Ewart,  of  the  New-road,  zinc  manu- 
facturer, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  chimney-pots.  Nov.  3. 

Richard  Atha,  of  Walton,  near  Wakefield, 
engineer,  for  atmospheric  engines.  Nov.  4. 

Peter  Armand  le  Compte  de  Fontainmoreau, 
of  Skinner’s-place,  Size-lane,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  producing  artificial  fuel.  Novem- 
ber 6. 

Bryan  Donkin,  of  the  Paragon,  New  Kcnt- 
.road,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements  on 
wheels  as  applicable  to  railway  carriages,  and 
on  the  mechanical  contrivances  by  which  rail- 
way carriages  are  made  to  cross  from  one  line 
of  rails  on  to  another  line,  or  on  to  what  are 
generally  called  sidings.  Nov.  II. 

George  Hill  Dutton,  of  Dutton,  brewer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  conveying  intelligence 
from  one  part  of  a railway  train  to  another. 
Nov.  11. 

Joseph  Ramor  Yglesias,  of  Mark-lane,  Lon- 
don, merchant,  for  a new  mode  of  application 
and  combination  of  mechanical  arrangements 
(or  of  mechanical  and  hydrostatical  arrange- 
ments) already  known  and  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  such  application  and  combination  of 
augmenting  the  power  or  moving  force  of  first 
moving  machines  or  engines.  Nov.  13. 

Edward  Hall,  of  Hartford,  Kent,  civil  engi- 
neer, for  an  improved  double  cylinder  conden- 
sing engine.  Nov.  15. 

James  Boydell,  Jun.  of  theOak  Farm  Works, 
Dudley,  ironmaster,  for  improvements  in  the 
building  of  ships  and  other  vessels.  Nov.  17. 

Frederick  Oldfield  Ward,  of  Cork-street, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  and  Malcolm  William 
Hilles,  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  and  in  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus for  working  carriages  thereon.  Nov.  18. 

Christopher  Vaux,  of  Brighton,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  apparatus  or  machinery 
for  preventing  accidents  to  carriages  and  pas- 
sengers on  railways,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  save  lives  and  property 
in  other  places.  Nov.  18. 

Edward  Brown  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  engineer, 
for  improved  apparatus  applicable  to  swivel 
bridge  and  turn  tables.  Nov.  18. 

Buckworth  Henry  Powell,  of  Pennington- 
house,  Southampton,  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  for  certain  improvements 
in  carriages  to  be  used  on  rail  and  other  roads. 
Nov.  18. 

William  Malins,  of  Mansion-house-place, 
London,  and  West  Bromwich,  Stafford,  iron 
master,  for  improvements  in  constructing  roofs 
and  other  parts  of  buildings  of  iron  or  other 
metals,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  same  are  or  may  be  constructed. 
Nov.  18. 

Moses  Poole,  of  London,  gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  raising  and  transporting 
earth  and  other  heavy  bodies.  Nov.  13. 

Ernest  Edge,  of  Manchester,  mechanic,  for 
certain  improvements  applicable  to  the  wheels 
and  axles  of  engines,  tenders,  carviages,  and 
waggons,  to  be  used  on  railways.  Nov.  20. 

George  Skinner,  merchant,  of  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  and  John  Whalley,  of  South  Stock - 
ton-upon-Tees,  earthenware  manufacturer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  pastes  and  vitreous  bodies,  and 
also  a new  composition  and  material  for  the 
same,  with  certain  new  modes  of  combination 
thereof,  which  improvements,  compositions, 
and  combinations  are  applicable  to  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  pastes,  vitreous  bodies, 
slabs,  tiles,  and  pavement,  and  various  other 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  Nov.  .‘Z0. 

John  White,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  engineer,  for  certain  improv  ements 
in  engines,  machinery,  or  apparatus,  for  rais- 
ing or  forcing  water.  Nov.  27- 

Moses  Poole,  of  Serle-street,  gentle  man,  for 
certain  improvements  to  hinder  the  oxydation 
of  iron,  in  all  its  various  states,  of  c.ast  metal, 
steel,  malleable  iron,  and  also  to  ren  .der  malle- 
able iron  more  hard  and  durable.  Nov.  27. 
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VENTILATION  OF  HOSPITALS. 

For  a few  years  past  a great  deal  has  been 
argued  and  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  ventilation  ; may  I, 
Sir,  be  permitted  to  offer  a few  straight-forward 
matters  of  fact,  with  reference  to  the  case  in 
point. 

In  the  year  1807,  a friend  of  mine,  then  an 
officer  in  the  quarter-master  generals’  depart- 
ment of  the  British  army  in  Sicily,  informed 
me  that  one  of  their  most  healthy  hospitals, 
situated  on  the  sea-line  wall  of  the  town  of 
Melano,  had  become  suddenly  so  unhealthy, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  remove  the  patients 
therefrom.  Sometime  afterwards,  this  same 
officer  consulted  with  Docter  Macadam,  sur- 
geon of  the  20th  Dragoons,  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  change;  his  reply  was,  it  was  occasioned 
by  a want  of  ventilation,  which  arose  from 
having  increased  the  height  of  the  wall  between 
the  building  and  the  sea.  Previous  to  this 
being  done,  a column  of  air  from  the  sea  was 
constantly  passing  through  large  folding  doors 
on  the  ground  floor,  thereby  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  building  through  the  opening  in 
the  roof,  and  keeping  the  premises  in  a healthy 
state.  The  line-wall  was  raised  to  increase 
the  strength  of  our  defences  against  an  attack 
of  the  enemy,  with  which  we  were  threatened. 
With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Mac- 
adam, this  officer  proceeded  to  act  by  cutting 
openings  in  the  shape  of  loop-holes,  flush  with 
the  floor  of  a tier  of  barrack-rooms,  which 
were  considered  unhealthy,  and  opening  holes 
in  the  wall  flush  with  the  ceiling,  for  the  escape 
of  foul  air.  Some  time  after,  soldiers  occupied 
these  rooms,  and  continued  healthy. 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  British 
troops  in  1815,  this  officer  proceeded  to  Corfu, 
where  he  observed  in  a hospital,  made  over 
from  the  French  to  us,  the  same  mode  of  opera- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  openings  flush  with 
the  floors,  and  windows  reaching  from  the 
ceiling.  As  soon  as  the  patients  were  up  in 
the  morning,  and  dressed,  and  moved  to  an 
adjoining  room,  these  floor  vent-holes  were 
thrown  open  by  removing  the  inside  flap,  and 
letting  down  the  windows  from  the  top  ; after 
which  the  room  became  perfectly  sweet  at  the 
end  of  a few  minutes.  Whereas  other  buildings 
fitted  up  as  hospitals  by  the  English  authorities 
were  constantly  subject  to  an  unpleasant  salve- 
like smell.  Investigator. 


ABBEY  OF  ATHENRY,  IRELAND. 

FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  TOWER. 

Sir,  — The  noble  ruins  of  the  once  cele- 
brated Abbey  of  Athenry,  situated  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Tuam  and  county  of  Galway,  are  now 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  recent  fall  of  the  great 
central  tower. 

The  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1241, 
by  Meyler  de  Bermingham,  Second  Baron  of 
Athenry.  In  1423  the  church  was  partly  con- 
sumed by  fire ; active  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  immediately  after,  by  the  Domi- 
nicans for  the  reparation  of  the  entire  fabric. 
This  abbey  is  noticed  in  Grose’s  Antiquities 
of  Ireland,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ledwich,  who  says, 
that  “in  1644  it  was  created  into  an  univer- 
sity (stadium  generate),  with  four  others,  for 
the  Dominican  order,  by  order  of  a general 
chapter  held  at  Rome.”  In  this  the  learned 
antiquary  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  we 
find  by  the  16th  of  Elizabeth,  the  monastery 
with  its  appurtenances,  thirty  acres  of  land,  in 
Athenry,  &c.  were  granted  for  ever  in  capite , 
to  the  portrieve  and  burgesses  of  the  town  of 
Athenry,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  26s.  4d.,  Irish 
money. 

The  following  remarkable  inscription,  placed 
over  the  door  of  the  refectory,  was  observed  to 
be  quite  legible  in  October,  1725,  as  certified 
by  nine  gentlemen  of  the  locality,  whose  names 
are  on  record : — “ Carolus  manus  rubree  me fiera 
fecit."  Ledwich,  after  his  usual  sceptical 
manner,  pronounces  the  inscription  a for- 
gery* 

The  newspapers,  which  briefly  notice  the 
fall  of  the  tower,  are  quite  silent  as  to  the 
cause.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  conjecture,  that 
owing  to  the  sacred  edifice  being  some  sixty 
years  ago  converted  into  a barracks  ! or  more 
properly  speaking  the  materials  of  the  walls 
being  so  used,  the  tower  must  have  become, 
in  some  degree,  isolated  by  the  removal  of 
portions  qf  the  transept,  and  nave  walls.  The 


work  of  destruction  thus  begun,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  time,  severe  frosts,  and  a humid 
climate,  would  be  sure  to  complete  the  havoc. 

The  foregoing  inscription  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated,— Charles  of  the  Red  Hand  caused  me  to  be 
built.  Ledwich,  as  before  stated,  to  get  over 
a seeming  difficulty,  from  the  acknowledged 
testimony  of  early  writers,  who  give  the  Baron 
Athenry  as  the  founder  of  the  abbey , at  once 
asserts  the  inscription  to  be  a forgery.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a well  authenticated  fact, 
that  Cathal  Crovderg  (Charles),  was  a titular 
king  of  Connaught,  and  died  in  1224,  just 
seventeen  years  before  the  abbey  was  founded. 
If  we  then  assume  that  the  refectory,  or  other 
small  buildings  (appendages  to  all  abbeys)  were 
commenced  before  the  main  building  or 
church,  may  this  not  have  been  done  by  this 
Cathal  or  Charles,  the  principal  works  being 
afterwards  carried  on  by  the  munificence  of 
De  Bermingham. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Gorey,  Dec.,  1845.  J*  K. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Sir,  — Having  carefully  perused  a letter 
which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  on  “ Ar- 
chitects’ Charges  and  Responsibilities,”  I am 
anxious  to  correct  an  error  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  absurd.  I refer  to  the  fourth  clause, 
on  superintendence,  wherein  Mr.  George 
Wightwick  states  that  the  character  of  an 
architect  would  not  at  all  be  “ impugned  ” by 
his  allowing  “roofs  to  leak,  plumbing  par- 
tially to  fail,  plastering  to  crack  or  become  dis- 
coloured, drains  to  yield  offensive  odours, 
joinery  to  shrink  ; and  many  other  evils  to 
shew  themselves  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  workmen  ” (I  suppose),  without  being 
remedied. 

Now,  an  architect  is  hound  to  protect  his 
employer  against  all  such  evils  as  are  here 
enumerated,  and  if  the  builder,  his  foreman, 
or  operatives  are  careless,  he  ought  to  have 
power  to  dismiss  such  workmen,  &c.,  and  to 
compel  the  builder,  within  a certain  time,  to 
employ  others  in  their  stead. 

To  persons  at  all  experienced  in  the  building 
art  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state,  that  it  is 
(or  rather  ought  to  be)  enjoined  in  every  spe- 
cification, that  a certain  sum  is  to  be  reserved 
from  the  contract  money  for  a determined 
period,  as  a security  for  the  proper  standing  of 
the  materials  and  workmanship,  and  if  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  any  bad  work  should 
appear,  then  the  contractor  should  remedy  it  at 
his  own  expense,  and  it  is  the  architect’s  duty 
to  see  that  he  does  so.  With  regard  to  a 
clerk  of  the  works,  of  course  he  is  a necessary 
person  in  large  buildings,  but  in  small,  too  ex- 
pensive ; and  even  where  a clerk  is  engaged,  it 
is  too  frequently  the  case  that  he  requires 
great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

And  for  the  architect  to  allow  such  work- 
manship to  remain  (as  Mr.  Wightwick’s  letter 
seems  to  imply)  would  not  only  be  endangering 
his  own  reputation,  but  defrauding  his  client. 
I speak  this  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Wight- 
wick. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  letter, 
I quite  agree  with  him,  and  admire  the  plan  of 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  his  clients  ; but  no 
clause  in  it  ought  to  apologize  for  bad  work- 
manship, for  as  I have  said  before,  it  is  the 
architect’s  imperative  duty  to  see  that  the  work 
is  properly  executed. 

Trusting  that  these  few'remarks  will  obtain 
your  consideration, — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Architect. 

London,  12th  Jan.  1846. 


“ Prockf.dings  under  tiikMetuopolitan 
Buildings  Act.” — Mr.  Weale  has  just  pub- 
lished a small  volume  under  this  title,  by  Ed- 
ward Lawes,  Esq.,  which  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  value  by  all  who  are  connected  with 
house  property  within  the  limits  of  the  Act. 
It  contains,  in  a portable  form,  a digest  and 
classification  of  the  various  awards  made  by 
the  official  referees  up  to  a certain  period,  the 
modifications  authorized  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  some  account  of 
the  office  of  buildings,  and  the  course  of  prac- 
tice pursued  there. 

Westbury. — There  is  a probability  of  the 
fine  old  church  at  Westbury  being  restored  by 
the  liberality  and  spirit  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 


THE  THEATRE  AT  MEXICO. 

A correspondent  of  The  Times,  in  a letter 
dated  October,  1845, gives  thefollowingaccount 
of  the  Teatro  Nacional  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  “ far  superior  to  all  buildings  of 
the  same  kind  in  London,  Paris,  or  any  other 
capital  of  Europe  for  lightness,  elegance,  and 
comfort.” 

The  building,  of  which  the  theatre  forms  a 
part,  contains  a cafe,  hotel,  restaurant,  billiards, 
and  card-rooms.  It  presents  to  the  Calle 
Bergara  a very  handsome  front,  within  which 
are  found  two  patios,  or  squares,  with  galleries 
running  along  each,  and  communicating  with 
the  reception-rooms.  These  patios  are  covered 
with  glass,  and  are  ornamented  by  a profusion 
of  natural  flowers,  and  a few  orange  trees, 
which  have  a charming  effect.  They  form  at 
night  a kind  of  crush-room,  through  which  all 
Mexican  belles  must  pass  to  and  from  the 
the  boxes,  and  they  are  consequently  crowded 
with  young  men  pretending  to  taste  or  fashion, 
who  exchange  adios  and  glances  with  the  dear 
creatures  as  they  are  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, under  the  guidance  of  unforgiving 
fathers,  or  sympathizing  mammas.  Next  to 
the  lastywft'o  are  two  staircases,  communicating 
only  with  the  boxes,  which  are  private  pro- 
perty, the  access  to  them  being  thus  separated 
from  the  money  part  of  the  house;  and  ueyond 
that  is  the  entrance  to  the  pit,  and  the  ground- 
floor  of  boxes,  which  are  subject  to  distinct 
regulations  from  those  of  the  upper  tiers. 

The  boxes  of  the  upper  tiers  are  admirably 
arranged.  A slight  division,  in  a waving  line, 
not  breast  high  in  any  part,  separates  one  from 
the  other,  so  that  there  is  a free  circulation 
of  air  through  all.  They  are  cut  down  in  front 
so  low  that  the  whole  person  of  the  occupier 
is  seen  from  every  part  of  the  house,  and  ladies 
have  not  to  complain,  as  in  Paris  and  London, 
of  being  shut  up  in  cases  in  which  their 
heads  and  shoulders  are  only  visible,  and 
all  the  elegance  of  the  general  toilette  con- 
cealed. A Mexican  lady  sits  enthroned  in  her 
box,  as  on  an  elevated  platform,  presenting 
the  whole  of  her  graceful  person  and  brilliant 
costume  to  the  admiration  of  her  friends.  A 
slight  rail,  a few  inches  high,  conceals  only  her 
feet,  and  secures  her  from  falling  over  into  the 
pit;  but  enough  is  understood,  especially  on 
gala  nights,  to  prove  that  a Mexican  architect 
has  been  the  first  to  discover  that  beautiful 
women,  seen  to  full  advantage,  are  more  orna- 
mental in  an  open  box  than  silk  curtains  or 
mouldings  of  white  and  gold.  The  boxes  being 
private  property,  are  furnished  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owners  ; some  are  very  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  and  the  form  of  the  house  is 
so  well  aranged,  that  from  every  seat  not  only 
are  the  performances  seen  and  heard,  but  from 
every  chair  in  every  box  the  whole  of  the  other 
patios  are  visible.  Attached  to  each  box  is  a 
retiring  room,  or  cuarlo.  Between  the  acts 
the  cuartos  are  filled  with  smoking  coteries, 
in  which  it  must  be  owned  the  ladies,  with 
their  paper  or  straw  cigarettes,  are  most  inde- 
fatigable. As  these  cuartos  are  in  darkness 
visible,  only  one  candle,  or  dull  lamp,  being 
found,  it  is  amusing  as  you  pass  to  see  them 
suddenly  lighted  up  with  so  many  flashing  fires 
like  glow-worms,  and  to  hear  the  chatter  of 
the  performers,  who  contrive  to  talk  and  smoke 
with  unceasing  rapidity. 


New  College  at  Canterbury. — We 
stated  some  time  ago  that  a site  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury  (the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
St.  Augustine)  having,  by  the  gift  of  a lay 
member  of  the  church  (Mr.  Hope)  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  and  a sum  then  amount- 
ing to  39,000/.  having  been  already  contributed 
towards  its  accomplishment,  it  was  proposed  to 
commence  immediately  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  college,  including  the  chapel,  hall, 
library,  and  apartments  for  fifty  students,  with 
the  requisite  accommodation  for  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  establishment.  The  pro- 
visional committee  now  report  that  one  en- 
tire side  of  the  quadrangle,  containing  rooms 
for  fifty  students,  is  externally  complete  and 
covered  in  ; that  the  hall  and  offices  are  also 
in  an  advanced  state  ; and  the  chapel,  warden’s 
house,  and  fellows’  building,  begun;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  library  and  lecture  rooms  will 
be  commenced  in  the  spring.  There  is  at 
present  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  build- 
ings will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  students 
by  the  end  of  August  next. 
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NEW  POLICE  COURT  VINCENT  SQUARE. 

A neav  police-court,  in  lieu  of  Queen-square, 
to  be  known  as  the  “ Westminster,”  has  lately 
been  opened.  T he  front  is  in  Vincent-square  ; 
the  business  entrance  is  in  Dorchester-row. 
The  court  itself  is  a good  capacious  building, 
about  30  feet  by  24,  and  exceedingly  lofty;  it 
is  also  very  light,  and  might  furnish  hints 
in  the  construction  of  our  superior  courts. 
The  waiting-room  is  of  a very  different 
character.  It  adjoins  the  court,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  ten  or  a dozen  persons  to  sit 
uncomfortably  in ; it  is  paved  with  asphalte,  and 
has  a door  opening  in  its  centre,  to  the  con- 
stant annoyance  and  danger  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  wait  their  turn.  The  inconvenience 
attending  this  arrangement  is  not  wholly  ex- 
perienced by  the  public,  the  room  itself  being 
so  small,  in  contact  with  the  court,  and  at 
times  much  crowded,  every  word  and  laugh 
are  distinctly  heard,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
magistrate  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
The  room  appropriated  for  the  inspector  to 
review  charges  in  is  absurdly  small ; to  meet 
this  deficiency,  a sliding-door  is  made  in  the 
wainscot,  which  separates  it  from  the  passage, 
and  the  passage  itself  is  to  be  used  for  the 
culprit.  The  cells  are  admirably  constructed  ; 
they  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  wanned 
by  a hot-air  apparatus ; in  every  respect  they 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  humanity  of  those 
who  designed  them.  f 


fflorreeyonBence. 

THE  QUADRANT,  PICCADILLY. 

Sir, — You  would  be  doing  the  inhabitants 
of  Regent-street  and  the  public,  a great  service 
by  inspecting  and  exposing  the  botching  man- 
ner, in  which  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests 
allowed  the  Quadrant  to  be  built  originally, 
and  perhaps  your  exertions  might  obtain  some 
uniformity  in  the  repairs  that  are  about  to  take 
place.  All  the  housekeepers  excepting  five, wish 
the  whole  of  the  columns  and  terrace  removed, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  If,  however, 

1 that  cannot  be  done,  a sky-light  in  the  manner 
i of  Swan  and  Edgar's  all  through,  might  in 
some  way  remedy  the  present  evil. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

A Subscriber  to  The  Builder. 

*/  The  removal  of  the  columns  is  quite  out 
p of  the  question.  We  have  too  few  covered 
'walks  in  London,  quietly  to  yield  up  one  of 
such  an  extent  as  the  Quadrant.  The  intro- 
I Auction  of  a glass  covering,  rendered  easy  by 
the  remission  of  the  duty,  would  remedy  the 
! evil  complained  of,  viz. , darkness  in  the  shops, 
i and  will,  we  trust,  be  concurred  in  by  the 
i owners  generally. 


POWER  OF  RUNNING  WATER  : WATER 
WHEELS. 

Sir, — I should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
‘ engineering  correspondents  could  give  me  the 
p following  information: — I have  a stream  of 
» water  flowing  through  my  premises  at  the  rate 
i of  eighty  gallons  per  minute,  with  a fall  of  9 
feet;  1 wish  to  know  what  power  it  would 
: give  me,  with  an  overshot  wheel  of  that  dia- 
i meter,  and  if  enough  for  a circular  saw  (which 
I I wish  to  apply  to  it),  what  sized  one  it  would 
1 drive?  If  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  can 
i an  increase  of  power  be  obtained  by  having  a 
b breast  wheel,  with  the  fall  of  water  reduced  to 
5 5 or  6 feet,  by  a reservoir  of  3 to  4 feet  depth, 
f from  which,  by  a sluice,  double  or  treble  the 
I quantity  may  flow  on  the  wheel  for  a given 
i time,  and  what  would  be  the  proper  diameter 
f for  tlie  wheel  ? Bv  your  insertion  of  this,  it 
i will  oblige.  Yours  respectfully, 

Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  6th.  T.  P. 


Caution  to  French  Polishers. — On 
) Monday  evening,  as  two  men,  in  the  employ  of 
i Messrs.  Powell,  cabinet-makers,  &c.,  Argyll- 
s street,  were  pouring  some  spirit  used  in  polish- 
i ing  from  one  vessel  to  another,  a spark,  it  is 
s supposed  from  the  candle,  communicated  itself 
i to  the  spirit,  and,  in  a moment,  l*he  shop  was 
i in  one  vast  blaze.  Such  was  its  violence,  that 
i it  carried  away  the  whole  of  the  glass  sashes, 
£&c.,  to  a considerable  distance;  and,  it  is 
c certain,  had  there  been  shavings  ahout  the 
s shop,  the  whole  premises  must  have  been  de- 
t etroyed.  One  of  the  men  is  very  much  burnt, 
t jthough  not  dangerously. — Bath  Gazette , 


ifWtScellanea. 

Extension  of  Liverpool. — The  increase 
in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  Liverpool  has 
been  great  beyond  all  precedent  during  the  last 
two  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement: — No  less  than  2,450  houses  were 
erected  in  1844,  and  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary number  of  3,728  were  erected  in  1845, 
within  the  Parliamentary  borough,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  hundreds  built  beyond  the  bound- 
aries, in  the  direction  of  the  Old  Swan,  and  the 
still  greater  number  built  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  river.  To  some  extent  this  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  has  been  the 
result  of  the  excellent  regulation  which  forbids 
living  in  cellars,  and  so  far  it  is  a proof  of  an 
improved  mode  of  living  rather  than  of  an 
increase  of  the  population  ; but,  even  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  increase  is  surprising,  and 
shews  that  Liverpool  is  still  in  the  full  vigour 


of  its  growth.  The  following  particulars  of 
the  increase  of  houses  from  1838  to  1845  are 
very  remarkable : — 

Houses. 

In  1838  1,052 

1839  997 

1840  1,577 

1841  1,761 

1842  2,027 

1843  1,390 

1844  2,450 

1845  3,728 

Total 14,982 


— Liverpool  Times. 

London  Sewage  Company.' — We  have 
received  a copy  of  a report  upon  the  proposed 
works,  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  but  must  look  a 
little  further  into  the  merits  of  the  company 
before  referring  to  it.  We  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  John  Martin’s  plan,  and  the  company 
formed  to  carry  it  out.  The  fact  of  a Mr.  Mar- 
tin being  advertised  as  secretary  to  the  London 
Sewage  Company,  with  which  Mr.  John 
Martin  has  nothing  to  do,  has  a very  question- 
able appearance.  We  forbear,  however,  to 
make  any  comments  until  we  have  further 
information. 

Trafalgar  Square. — The  public  cry  out 
loudly  for  lights  in  the  square,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand why  darkness  should  be  persisted  in, 
when  the  gas  is  laid  on,  and  all  things  appa- 
rently ready.  This  “finest”  site  is  also  the 
most  unfortunate. 

Bristol  Academy  of  Fine  Arts — The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held 
last  week,  and  a very  gratifying  report  was 
read.  We  shall  refer  to  it  next  week. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Jan.  19. — Statistical,  12,  St.  James’s- 
square,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  20. — Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  8 p.m.  ; Civil  Engineers, 
25,  Great  George-street,  8 p.m.  (Anniversary.) 

Wednesday,  21. — Geological,  Somerset  House, 
8^  p.m.  ; London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus, 
7 p.m. 

Thursday,  22. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8J 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m.  ; R.  S. 
Literature,  4,  St.  Martin’s-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  23. — Royal  Institution,  Albermarle- 
street,  8£  p.m. 

Saturday,  24. — Royal  Botanic,  Regent’s-park, 
4 P.M. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Lynn  and 
Ely  Railway,  being  a length  of  about  13  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Lynn  and 
Dereham  Railway,  being  a distance  of  about  9 
miles. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  and  Navan  Branch  Railway,  being 
two  contracts  respectively  of  the  lengths  of  8 miles 
1638  yards,  and  8 miles  154  yards. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  Erewash 
Valley  Railway,  being  a length  of  about  1 7 miles. 

For  building  one  or  more  phimneys  for  the 
Kingston  Cotton-mill  Company,  with  all  the  requi- 
site excavations,  &o. 


For  supplying  the  Liverpool  Dock  Company 
with  a given  number  of  pontoons  or  iron  boats  for 
the  support  of  the  landing  stage  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

For  the  execution  of  the  embankments  and  other 
works  connected  with  Revelin  Reservoirs,  Sheffield. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  Bridlington 
Branch  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway, 
being  a distance  of  about  19$  miles. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  several  Dock-yards 
with  colours  and  other  ingredients  for  making 
paint. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Newry  and 
Enniskillen  Railway,  being  a distance  of  about  5$ 
miles. 

For  the  execution  of  extensive  alterations,  &c.  on 
the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway. 

COMPETITION. 

The  committee  for  promoting  the  projected 
Hospital  at  Birkenhead  are  willing  to  receive 
designs  and  estimates  for  such  building.  A premium 
of  50 1.  will  be  given  for  the  most  approved  design, 
30/.  for  the  second  in  estimation,  and  20/.  for  the 
third. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Duxford,  Cambridgeshire  : 100  ash,  elm, 
and  poplar  timber  trees  ; and  900  ash,  elm,  and 
alder  poles.  Some  of  the  ash  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  superior  quality. 

At  Poulshot  Lodge,  near  Devizes  : 387  elm, 
and  83  oak  trees,  of  very  large  dimensions. 

A Windsor,  near  Southampton  : 87  prime  oak 
timber  trees,  of  large  dimensions,  and  exceedingly 
sound. 

At  Steeple  Mordan,  near  Royston  : 4,000  larch, 
Scotch,  and  spruce  poles,  &c. 

At  Babraham  : a large  fall  of  ash,  elm,  sycamore, 
beech,  and  other  timber  trees  ; also  some  line 
larch  and  other  spires. 

At  Herrings  well,  near  Mildenhall : a large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  larch  and  spruce  timber  trees,  &c. 

On  the  Kennet  estate,  near  Newmarket : 72  oak 
timber  trees  of  excellent  quality,  very  straight  and 
clean,  and  of  large  dimensions,  from  20  to  100  feet 
each  ; also  several  ash  and  elm  trees,  2 large  pop- 
lars, &c. 

In  the  Home-field,  near  Fryern  Court-house, 
Fordingbridge  : 220  ash  timber  trees,  very  clean 
and  sound. 

At  the  Angel  Inn,  Sutton,  Surrey  : 400  oak, 
ash,  and  elm  timber  trees,  some  of  large  dimen- 
sions (the  principal  part  being  oak). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Builder.” — B.  could  not  substantiate  a 
claim. 

“ A Subscriber.” — Address  Mr.  Thomas  Frg, 
Birkenhead. 

“ A Landlord.” — Our  esteemed  correspondent 
must  pardon  ut  for  postponing  his  communication. 

“ The  Allotment  System.” — A correspondent, 
used  to  agricultural  operations,  is  anxious  to  obtain 
a five-acre  allotment  in  any  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Severn,  and  wishes  to  know  how  he 
should  proceed  to  effect  his  object. 

“ Manchester  School  of  Design.” — The  pamphlet 
is  published  by  Simp  kin  and  Marshall. 

“ A Subscriber.” — The  improvements  alluded  to 
are  not  expected  to  be  made  immediately . 

Received  .-  — “ Budownik  “ H.  E.  K. 
“J.  J.  ;”  “E.  P.  ;”  “F.  M.  ;”  “ B.  B.  ;”  “Oak 
and  Stone.” 

Various  correspondents  must  excuse  us  for  post- 
poning consideration  of  their  communications. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all 
communications  to  the  Editor,  York-street. 


NOTICE. 

Full  price  and  thanks  will  be  given  by  our  pub- 
lisher for  copies  of  “The  Builder,”  for  any 
week  in  October. 


Al>VEaTISEIVE3WTS. 

FINE  ARTS. 

15)'  l&cr  cij 
IHiijrsty'fl  |jhej 

LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  PEA- 

NESfor  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN  WEST, 

Patentee'  , , . , 

“ This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
anv  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
,ri  per. pMtive,  .o  that  n liken...  or  lond.cepe  run,  bo 
token  in  a few  minute.  ob.olutei.v  perfect.  111.  u.ed by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham,  lo  tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed  without  the  knowledBe  of  drawing  "-Jrltfn.on. 

1 Price  I8s.  and  2is.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST1  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 
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Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 in.,  20s.  j J in., 
28s.;  1 in.,  56s.  per  doz.  . . 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24  in.,  4/. ; 3 in.,  41.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  iin.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  See.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  at  A. 
Me  GLASHAN  and  Co.  Brassfounders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre. 

N.B.— Every  article  warranted. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX.  HOLBORN,  AND  FINS- 
BURY DIVISIONS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

a Court  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divi- 
sions in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  will  be  holdcn  at  the 
Sewers  Office.  No.  7,  Hatton  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1846,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  pre- 
cisely. , „ 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summoncr  and  Cryer. 
10th  January,  1846. 


Sewers’s  Office,  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  &c. 
No.  7,  Hatton-Garden. 

To  Builders  and  others,  interested  in  Buildings,  or  in  Ground 
for  Building  upon,  within  the  District  of  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  Divisions,  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Falgatc,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  the  borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  above  limits  do  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE, 
that  previous  to  making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  application  must 
be  made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at  their 
office  ; to  which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended 
line  of  sewer  ; and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably 
with  their  regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  incon- 
veniences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built 
upon  being  excavated  to  too  great  a depth,  the  commis- 
sioners have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at 
their  office,  previous  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  in- 
formation shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the 
same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  commissioners  do  also  give  notice,  that  whenever 
the  lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a 
proper  current,  they  will  notallow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings  ; nnd 
further,  that  no  buildings  or  erections  of  any  kind  will  be 
permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any  sewer. 

All  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without 
previous  application  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out ; and 
the  parties  making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a 
fine. — By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
***  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by 
the  said  commissioners  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
allowed  by  the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the 
tenant,  by  special  covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  nnd  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


10  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  budding  upon,  within  the 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
squarc. 

T ......... 

district  under  the  jurisSiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  w 
courses  falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7.  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  ssch  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  he  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  R4)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  fie  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIML1CO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  heps  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Sec. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. , 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Dep6t  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


T1 


MARBLE 

COMPANY  inform  the  Public  that  the  great 

reduction  they  have  made  in  the  price  of  their 
VEIN  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  they  are  sup- 
plying them  at  a lower  price  than  the  Slate  Chimney- 
pieces  made  up  to  imitate  marble.  They  also  invite 
Architects  and  Builders  to  inspect  their  stock  of  elegant 
carved  Chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a style  entirely  un- 
equalled in  this  country. 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  WORKS,  EARL-STREET, 
MILLBANK. 

A Vacancy  for  a respectable  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  marble  trade,  to  assist  in  the  out-door  department. 

Apply  by  letter  only. 


POLONCEAU’S  BTTUMEN  PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Com  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
Sec.  Sec.  on  Bailways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AspHALTEhad  been  spccifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
witli  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  nny  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphaltc,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  eases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stungate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  bad  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

D0011  springs  and  hinges.— 

GEItlSH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLUNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-null 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms.— A rt.drc's* . 
COGAN,  WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE,  5 Princcs-strcet,  Leiccster-square,  London, 
for  complete  lists,  priced,  of  dry  and  good  Colours,  Brushes, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumber’s  Brass  Work,  and  all  materials. 
COLOURED  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  of  every 

description  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  SHEET  for  Horticultural 
and  all  other  purposes,  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  kingdom. 
LAMP  SHADES  AND  GAS  GLASSES. 

Gas  Contractors,  Fitters,  Glass  Merchants,  and  others 
supplied  with  any  description.  Lists  of  nearly  100  patterns, 
with  prices  affixed,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis. 

CLOCK  MAKERS,  ALABASTER  FIGURE  MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS.  MODELLERS,  and  others,  supplied  with 
FRENCH  ORNAMENT  SHADES,  . 

for  covering  Models  of  Public  Buildings,  Geological  Curi- 
osities, Sec.,  Sec.,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  List  of  Prices  may 
be  had  on  application.  Bee  Glasses,  Striking  Glasses  for 
Nurserymen,  Fish  Globes  and  Confectioners’  Glasses,  &c.,  of 
every  size  and  description. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Gloss  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  Sec. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s. ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5/.  10s.  Od. ; 9-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

TIIOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s ; White  Hard,  18s.;  Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  nnd  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  nnd  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  nnd  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  fnded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  he  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these 'Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  he  found  to  revive  and  bring  hack  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  he  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shndes  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOhS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Sec.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3.  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery,  low- 

ther  Arcade,  Strand.— Professor  Keller’s  New  Groups 
and  Tableaux  ; also  a Grand  Promenade  Concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick  ; principal  vocalist.  Miss 
Pearce.  After  the  concert  on  Friday,  a Lecture  on  Phreno- 
logy, by  Mr.  Logan;  also  the  effects  of  the  Laughing  Gas. 
The  Gas  Microscope  on  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Nickel's 
Compressed  Air,  and  Pilbrow’s  Atmospheric  Railway  ; the 
Dissolving  Views  and  Chromatrope  every  evening.  Poses 
Plastiques,  by  Profcsssor  Keller.  Conductor,  Mr.  A.  Sedg- 
wick ; Leader,  Mr.  Zerbini  (leader  of  the  balls  at  the  Court 
and  Aliuack’s’. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN- FI  ELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
XI ON  for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act.  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln  s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
nnd  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  ot  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1846. 

E General  Post-office,  in 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  was 
commenced  at  the  latter  end 
of  1823,  and  finished  in 
1829,  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
240,000/.  including  the  fur- 
niture and  fittings.  A general  invitation  to 
forward  designs  had  been  addressed  to  archi- 
tects in  the  first  instance,  and  was  accepted  by 
89  persons,  who  submitted  nearly  100  designs  ; 
no  one  of  them,  however,  was  considered  prac- 
ticable, and  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  being 
applied  to,  designed  and  executed  the  building 
as  we  now  see  it.  The  front  extends  390 
feet ; the  width  of  the  centre  portico  is  75  feet, 
and  its  projection  25  feet ; the  columns  are 
37  feet  high,  and  4 feet  2 inches  in  diameter.* 

Although  accommodation  was  provided  for 
a larger  amount  of  business  than  was  carried 
on  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  increase  has 
been  so  great  that,  as  we  mentioned  in  a pre- 
vious number,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  has  been 
called  on  to  construct  two  large  additional 
rooms,  for  sorting  letters  and  newspapers. 

The  new  offices  are  built  over  the  existing 
offices  of  the  inland  department.  One  of  them 
is  105  feet  long  by  33  feet;  the  other  is  90 
feet  long  by  50  feet.  For  executing  the  former 
no  great  peculiarity  of  construction  was  re- 
quired, the  new  roof  being  carried  by  iron- 
arched  trusses,  cast  in  two  pieces.  In  execut- 
ing the  latter,  it  was  necessary,  although  the 
span  was  considerable,  to  avoid  encumbering 
the  lower  floor  with  any  pillars  or  intermediate 
supports  of  any  kind.  The  new  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  iron  arches,  each  cast  in  three 
pieces,  and  these  support  also  the  floor,  by 
means  of  iron  suspension  rods,  two  depending 
from  each  iron  arch,  and  dividing  the  bearing 
into  three  equal  spaces,  as  represented  by  the 
engravings  at  p.  42.  To  these  suspension  rods 
are  bolted  iron  bearers,  which  form  the  tie,  or 
chord,  of  the  arches,  and  which  are  also  cast 
with  sockets,  to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  all 
the  timbers  of  the  floor  and  of  the  old  ceiling 
of  the  inland-office  beneath. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  executing  this  work 
consisted  in  the  necessity  of  keeping  perfectly 
undisturbed  the  old  ceiling,  with  all  its  heavy 
cradling,  and  of  avoiding  the  adoption  of  any 
expedient  whatever,  that  could  impede  for  a 
moment  the  regular  transaction  of  business 
below,  where  a multitude  of  clerks  are  con- 
stantly engaged. 

These  ponderous  masses  of  iron  were  lifted 
and  carried  over  the  ridges  of  the  intervening 
roofs,  and  gradually  lowered  into  their  places 
without  the  slightest  injury  or  accident ; a task 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  but 
for  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  ingenious 
modern  contrivance,  the  flying  windlass.  Each 
of  these  enormous  frames  of  iron  was  put  to 
a severe  test,  and  proved  perfectly  rigid  ; shew- 
ing a truth  of  work  highly  creditable  to  Messrs. 
'Dewers,  the  founders,  whose  steam  planing- 
imachine  enabled  them  to  give  to  all  the  parts 
bearing  on  each  other,  a far  more  exact  and 
uniform  surface  than  would  have  been  other- 
wise practicable.  The  section  and  parts  at 

* An  account  of  the  building,  with  plan  and  elevation,  will 
:ae  found  in  Leed’s  edition  of  “ The  Public  Buildings  oi 
(London.” 


large  will  sufficiently  explain  the  construction. 
The  rooms  are  lighted  by  skylights. 

An  ingenious  machine  has  been  constrived 
to  raise  and  lower  the  letters  and  letter-carriers 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
vice  versa.  It  consists  of  two  endless  chains 
worked  by  a steam-engine,  which  carry  in 
rapid  succession  a series  of  shelves,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  four  or  five  men  with  their  bags. 
The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to  cause  the 
shelves  to  pass  over  and  under  the  pivots  on 
which  the  chains  turn,  at  top  and  bottom, 
in  a horizontal  position,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  attained.  Indeed,  the 
works  generally  are  satisfactorily  executed,  and 
reflect  credit  on  all  concerned. 

Description  of  the  Engravings. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  roof  over  the  sorting-office 
(with  a portion  of  that  over  the  letter-carriers’ 
office),  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  beneath. 
The  rafter  selected  is  one  from  the  centre  of 
the  room,  in  order  to  shew  the  details  of  the 
skylight, — the  radius  of  the  circle  is  25  feet, 
struck  2 feet  3 inches  from  the  floor.  The 
beds  and  joints  of  the  rafter  are  all  worked 
fair  and  true,  and  faced  throughout  their  entire 
length  to  an  even  surface ; this  was  done  either 
by  tbe  planing  or  slotting  machine,  or  where 
that  was  found  impracticable,  they  were  chipped 
and  brought  to  a fair  bed  with  the  file.  All 
the  bolt-holes  were  rymed  or  drilled  through 
their  entire  length.  The  whole  of  the  wrought- 
iron  bolts  are  of  the  best  faggotted  S.  C.  iron  ; 
those  which  connect  the  ribs  of  the  rafter,  as 
well  as  the  principal  bolts  throughout,  were 
heated  towards  the  middle  and  head,  and  shrunk 
after  the  nuts  were  tightened.  The  suspen- 
sion-rods, 2£  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  the 
best  Crawshays  iron,  and  were  tested  to  bear 
35  tons  previously  to  their  being  fixed. 

Fig.  2.  Plan  of  the  back  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafters,  shewing  the  sockets  to  receive  the 
purlins. 

Fig.  3.  Plan  of  bearer  to  floor,  shewing  its 
connection  to  principal  rafter,  and  the  sockets 
to  receive  binders  of  floor. 

Fig.  4.  Plan  shewing  top  of  principal  and 
stay-bar  to  frame  of  skylight. 

Fig.  5 shews  the  face  of  centre-joint  of  prin- 
cipal truss  under  skylight. 

Fig.  6.  Plan  of  the  side  beds  in  principal 
truss. 

Fig.  7-  Details  of  wrought-iron  suspension 
bolt. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10.  Details  of  joint  and  sec- 
tion of  bearer. 

Fig.  11  shews  the  mode  of  supporting  the 
binders  of  old  ceiling  from  the  new  binders  of 
floor. 

Fig.  12.  Section  (the  reverse  way)  of  tem- 
plate, and  standard  of  principal  truss. 


Sale  of  the  Church  of  St.  Benet 
Fink.  — The  internal  fittings.  &c.,  of  this 
church  were  disposed  of  by  auction  a few  days 
since.  The  sale  was  most  numerously  attended, 
and  many  of  the  lots  realized  a price  much 
beyond  their  actual  value,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  connection  with  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  Lot  12,  the  carved  oak  poor- 
box,  with  lock,  &c.  (date  on  the  lock,  1683), 
fetched  four  guineas.  Lot  17,  the  carved  and 
panelled  oak  pulpit,  with  sounding  board,  &c., 
went  for  fifteen  guineas.  The  paintings  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  the  carved  and  panelled  oak 
fittings  of  the  altar,  the  marble  floor  of  the 
same,  and  the  two  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
gold,  were  purchased  for  50/. 

Fine  Arts  in  Ireland.  — The  fine  arts 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  “ Re- 
peal ” in  Ireland.  Engravings  and  books  are 
to  be  given  to  persons  who  collect  repeal  rent 
to  a certain  amount  within  a given  time ! 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  A LIFE  OF  INIGO  JONES. 

In  contemporary  literature,  a large  amount 
of  labour  is  at  present  directed  towards  the 
biography  of  eminent  men.  Any  claims  to 
distinction  through  services  in  the  field,  or  the 
senate,  how  little  soever  fitted  to  rank  their 
authors  with  the  truly  great,  who  have  sent 
their  own  names  down  the  stream  of  time, 
are  sure  to  meet  with  recognition  from  some 
ardent  panegyrist  or  admiring  relative.  How 
remarkable  then  does  it  appear,  that  the 
biography  of  the  great  in  art  has  yet  to  bo 
written.  The  « Lives  of  British  Artists,”  by 
the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  are  rather  pleasant 
notices  of  the  individuals,  and  the  style  of  art 
in  which  each  excelled,  than  any  thing  at- 
tempting the  extended  range,  which  the  inter- 
esting nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  call  for. 
Designed  merely  for  popular  use,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  their  object,  and  would  supply  some 
valuable  suggestions  in  any  future  biography. 
The  unpublished  documents  connected  with 
the  history  of  art,  and  the  lives  of  architects  in 
England,  must  be  very  numerous.  Many  of 
the  drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  still 
existing  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  are  hardly 
known  to  professional  men.  Of  Inigo  Jones’s 
designs,  a very  small  number  have  yet  been 
published,  and  it  is  even  uncertain,  what 
buildings  were  really  his  works.  Much 
interesting  matter  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  from  other  sources, 
concerning  his  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Works,  his  designs  for  the  court  masques, 
and  the  comparative  cost  of  labour  and  mate- 
rials at  that  and  the  present  day.  In  the  ac- 
counts of  the  revels  at  court  in  James  the  First’s 
reign,*  Jones’s  name  is  frequently  mentioned  ; 
and  here  and  in  the  MSS.  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  allusion  is  made  to  his  remunera- 
tion, his  models,  and  even  to  the  livery,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  days 
for  those  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
he  wore  as  the  court  architect.  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  has  also  contributed  some  par- 
ticulars to  the  “ Papers  of  the  Shakspeare 
Society,’-  lately  published. -J-  In  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  may  be  seen  the  “ Original  plots  and  pro- 
files of  scenes  erected  at  the  New  Masqueing 
House,  being  eight  in  number, by  Inigo  Jones.” 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Jones’s  “Stone- 
henge Restored  to  his  son-in-law’s  defence 
of  the  same  book  ; to  the  “Audit  Office  En- 
rolments,” quoted  and  first  published  by  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham,  and  to  the  fac  simile  sketch- 
book, executed  from  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  expense 
of  his  grace.  From  these  and  other  sources 
we  find,  that  the  payments  to  the  then  Surveyor 
of  the  Works  were  as  follows:  “Fee  at  20s. 
per  diem  ; one  clerk,  6d.  per  diem  ; expenses 
when  he  rideth,  at  4s.  per  diem  ; boate  hire,  at 
4s.  per  diem.” — Harl.  A/S.,  1848,  fol.  216.  In 
1610,  the  salary  of  Simon  Basyl,  the  surveyor, 
was  as  follows  {Harl.  MS.,  1857,  fol.  18) : t 
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Sur- 

Mr. Basill 

Fec2s.  a day — 361i.  10s. 

veyor 

One  Clearke  att  6d.  a day, 
9li.  2s.  6d.  Expenseswhen 
hee  rideth,  att  4s.  a day, 
esteemed  at  . . 53li.  5s.  8d. 
Botehire 13li.  6s.  8d. 

Inigo  Jones’s  first  office  under  the  crown, 
which  was  that  of  Surveyor  of  the  Works  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  ceased  in  1613,  after 
the  death  of  that  prince.  Jones  was  at  Vi- 
cenza, on  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  in  Sept. 
23rd,  1613,  and  at  Romein  the  following  year. 
Simon  Basyl  was  still  the  surveyor  to  the 
crown,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1615,  his  sa- 
lary was  discontinued,  and  Inigo  Jones  ap- 
pointed surveyor,  with  pay,  commencing  from 
the  1st  of  October,  previous,  at  the  rate  of  8s. 
per  diem  for  his  entertainment,  8011  per  annum 
for  his  recompence  of  availes,  and  2s.  8d.  per 
diem  for  riding  and  travelling  charges  “ to 
sundry  of  His  Majesty’s  Houses.”  This  is  given 
by  Mr.  Cunningham  from  the  accounts  of  the 
paymaster  of  the  works,  preserved  in  the  Audit 
Office.  The  king’s  warrant  to  Lord  Hay  for 
the  issue  of  livery  from  the  royal  wardrobe, 
for  Jones  is  dated  16th  March,  1616.  Accord- 
ing to  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum  this  livery 

* Extracts  from  the  “ Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court  in 
Elizabeth  and  James’s  reigns  ; with  Introduction  and  Notes.’ 
By  P.  Cunningham,  Esq.  Printed  for  the  Shakspeare 
Society  : London.  1842. 

t “ Inigo  Jones  and  his  office  under  the  Crown,”  in  the 
Shakespeare  Society’s  Papers.  2 vols,  1844-5. 

x Also  quoted  by  Mr,  Cunningham. 
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consisted  of  five  yards  of  broad  cloth  for  a 
goiVh,  at  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
the  yard  ; 6he  fur  of  budge  for  the  same  gown 
price  four  pounds ; four  yards  and  a half  of 
baiae  to  line  the  same,  at  five  shillings  the 
yard  ; for  furring  the  same  gown,  ten  shillings, 
and  for  making  the  same,  ten  shillings.  Here 
follow  other  particulars  concerning  the  yearly 
delivery  of  this  costume  of  an  architect.  At 
a later  period  in  his  life,  Jones,  when  not  at- 
tired in  his  official  capacity,  was  noted  for  his 
rich  dress  of  velvet,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  satire  of  which 
he  was  the  constant  object.  The  value  of  the 
livery,  according  to  a document  in  the  Audit 
office,  was  12/.  15s.  lOd.  In  1629,  a grant  of 
46/.  per  annum  was  made  by  Charles  I.  to 
Jones,  as  an  equivalent  for  house  rent. 

Jones  was  the  friend  of  two  sovereigns,  and 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  time,  amongst  whom 
was  the  painter,  Vandyke.  He  was  himself 
a landscape  and  perspective  painter  of  great 
ability.  In  the  scenery  of  the  masques,  he 
produced  many  of  his  finest  architectural  de- 
signs. In  the  machinery  and  accessories,  he 
must  have  displayed  great  skill,  introducing 
— as  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson  — many 
beautiful  and  novel  effects.  Probably  no 
other  architect, — Brunelleschi,  perhaps,  alone 
excepted — ever  had  so  great  a share  in 
changing  the  style  of  architecture  in  a nation. 
In  considering  that  change,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  style  of  Jones  himself  underwent 
great  alteration.  His  first  manner  was  the 
union  of  the  style  he  had  acquired  in  Italy, 
with  the  previous  fashion,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  subvert;  his  late  style  was  produced, 
when  he  had  perfected  his  knowledge  by  a 
second  visit  to  Italy,  and,  by  the  scenery  of  his 
masques,  succeeded  in  rendering  other  views 
in  matters  of  taste  familiar  to  the  nobility. 

Jones’s  annual  receipts  from  the  crown  are 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Cunningham* — 

“ Entertainment  at  8s.  per  diem  ..  £14G  0 0 


Recompence  of  availes 80  0 0 

Expenses  whenherideth,  esteemed 

at  53  5 8 

Value  of  livery 12  15  10 

Equivalent  for  house  rent 46  0 0 
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or  about  1,500/.  of  our  money.”  Several  in- 
accurate statements  having  been  printed  re- 
specting his  allowance  as  surveyor,  we  may 
quote  the  following  : — 
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Sur- 

Mr. Jones 

Fee  361i.  10s.  OneC-learkc 

veyor 

at  6d.  a day.  Expenses  when 
hee  rideth’,  at  4s.  a day,  es- 

<■112 

5 10 

teemed  at  5 9.  Rote- 

hire,  at  20d.  a day, <13  6 S. 

This  is  about  498/.  of  our  money. 

Jones’s  disquisition  on  Stonehenge,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove,  that  it  was  a Roman 
temple,  was  commenced  at  the  command  of 
James  I.,  but  was  not  published  till  1655,  after 
the  artist’s  death.  The  copy  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  is  stated 
to  have  been  full  of  comments  on  the  architect, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  earl,  who  calls  him 
“ Hinico  Jones,  alias  Iniquity  Jones,  a justice 
of  peace  and  of  the  Quorum  i and  Custos  Ro- 
tulorum,”  along  with  other  statements,  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation.  This  very  copy,  it 
seems,  “ was  in  a bookseller's  catalogue  less 
than  a year  ago  for  6s.  6d  !’-  We  wish  some 
one  would  whisper  to  us  the  whereabouts  of 
that  bookseller.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  con- 
cluding his  interesting  paper,  announces  that 
he  has  access  to  an  account  of  “ Charges  in- 
curred in  building  a Banquetting  House  at 
Whitehall,  and  erecting  a new  Pier  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  from 
thence  to  Whitehall and  we  regret,  that  the 
extracts  have  not  appeared  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Society’s  papers,  as  at  first  pro- 
posed.   E.  H. 


Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— A body  of  artists,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  authors,  have  arranged  a private 
subscription  dramatic  performance  in  aid  of 
the  fund  of  this  very  useful  institution.  It  is 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  well-known  men.  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  has  written  an  address  expressly  for  the 
occasion. 


* Inigo  Jones  and  his  office,  &c.,  ut  supra. 
t Harl.  MS.  4257,  quoted  by  Mr.  P.  Cunningham. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL'S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  second  lecture  of  this  course  was  de- 
livered on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  contained  much  new  and 
interesting  matter.  Mr.  Cockerell  commenced 
by  stating,  that  he  was  about  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  restoration  of  medieval  ar- 
chitecture in  this  country,  and  the  question — 
how  far  the  imitation  of  other  rituals  was 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
present  day  ; the  distinction  between  what 
was  merely  copy,  and  that  which  was  design  ; 
with  the  history  of  the  revival  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture in  England  and  France;  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  style,  and  the 
interpretations  of  Vitruvius  by  Caesarianus, 
and  the  early  commentators.  Veneration  for 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  was  one  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  sentiments,  which  it  was 
essential  in  every  respect  to  foster  in  a nation. 
The  Romans  had  once  been  reproached  by 
Horace  for  the  want  of  this  feeling,  and  that 
author  had  urged  in  strong  language,  that 
the  road  to  greatness  would  never  be  attained, 
whilst  the  regard  for  national  monuments  was 
deficient: — “ Donee  templa  refeceris ,”  said  he. 
But,  whilst  this  respect  for  ancestral  in- 
stitutions and  works  of  art  was  felt,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  what  was  due  to  ourselves,  nor 
the  respect,  which  we  should  have  for  posterity. 
The  reproach  of  imitation  certainly  attached 
to  us  in  our  practice  of  Gothic  architecture; 
we  copied  the  forms  indeed,  but  the  soul  and 
character  were  wanting ; our  architecture  be- 
longed to  another  age,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
we  did  not  possess  the  principles  of  medieval 
art.  Regard  for  antiquity  lost  half  its  merit, 
when  it  degenerated  into  mere  fac-simile  re- 
production. Nothing  could  deserve  respect, 
but  what  was  sincere  and  true  ; and  the  more 
exact  the  copy,  the  greater  was  the  failure  in 
that  point,  which  was  the  highest  merit  of  the 
original.  Referring  to  the  influence  of  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  he  said  that  it 
had  discovered  itself  in  pursuit  of  other  objects 
than  those  of  art,  and  consequently  had  been 
put  down. — That  it  should  be  our  endeavour, 
in  applying  old  forms,  to  produce  new  com- 
binations, at  the  same  time  representing  our- 
selves, and  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day. 

The  professor  then  proceeded  to  consider, 
what  course  was  requisite  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  That  mode  was  carefully  to  investigate 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  to  discover  the  geometric 
principles  of  design,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Willis;  and  in  considering  those 
principles,  Mr.  Cockerell  said,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  offer  some  suggestions  concerning 
their  origin,  which  he  believed  had  not  yet 
been  made.  lie  had  always  greatly  admired 
the  style,  but  at  the  same  time  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  deprecate  the  imitation  of  its  forms  in 
the  manner,  previously  adverted  to.  lie  then 
sketched  the  history  of  the  revival,  and  spoke 
of  the  influence  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  of 
Batty  Langley,  James  Wyatt,  Grose,  Bentham, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. lie  considered,  that  Mr.  Essex,  of 
Cambridge,  had  done  more  in  the  examination 
of  the  principles  than  any  one  of  his  day;  his 
papers  in  the  “ Archaeologia”  were  extremely 
valuable.  He  passed  a high  eulogium  upon 
the  industry  of  Carter,  and  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Britton.  As  Dr.  Johnson  had  shewn,  how 
a single  individual  could  better  compile  a dic- 
tionary than  could  the  wholeFrench  Academy, 
so  Mr.  Britton  had  done  more  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture  than  the  whole 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  lie  ascribed  great 
merit  to  Rickman,  as  an  illustrator  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles,  but  condemned  the  practice  of 
looking  first  at  the  orthography,  or  appearance 
of  a building  in  elevation,  and  lastly,  at  the 
ienography,  or  arrangement  of  the  plan.  This 
was  the  inversion  of  the  proper  and  natural 
course,  and  was  not  the  system  he  should 
adopt.  In  allusion  to  Professor  Willis,  and 
his  great  services  in  the  solution  of  many  dif- 
ficult questions,  he  said,  that  the  Cambridge 
professor  belonged  to  that  class  of  patient  in- 
vestigators, of  whom  Wren  was  the  head.  The 
principles  of  the  architecture  of  Wren  were 
those  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  that  architect  was  well  acquainted  with, 
and  greatly  venerated.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was 
built  on  Gothic  principles. — Ware’s  book  on 
arches  was  a work  of  great  value. — He  next 


referred  to  the  labours  of  Soufflot,  the  architect 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  who  occupied  a 
similar  position  in  the  progress  of  art,  to  that 
which  Wren  held  in  England.  He  entered 
into  some  comparison  of  these  eminent  men, 
saying  that  the  Pantheon  was  built  in  imita- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; but  that  in  the 
constructive  part,  the  imitation  of  medieval 
architecture  was  carried  to  too  close  a point  ; 
the  supporting  piers  were  too  weak,  and  a 
failure  had  been  the  consequence.  Soufflot  had 
collected  together  many  drawings  of  Gothic 
buildings  in  France,  and  these  drawings  had 
been  seen  by  many  English  architects,  but  had 
never  been  published  ; and  it  was  not  known 
where  they  were  at  present  to  be  found.  He 
said,  that  it  did  not  appear,  that  the  Gothic 
architects  understood  mathematics:  dynamics 
and  stereotomy,  they  understood  empirically  ; 
and  they  often  produced  surprising  works,  but 
often  failed.  Thus,  at  present,  we  had  done 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  correct 
analysis,  but,  from  which  it  could  be  shewn, 
that  no  random  or  caprice  entered  into  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  style.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Church  was  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  progress  in  architecture  ; 
the  establishment  was  awakening  from  the 
apathy  in  which  it  had  slumbered,  and,  incited 
to  exertion,  would  derive  new  strength  from 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  In  fifty  years 
hence,  they  might  hope  for  great  results.  lie 
then  quoted  an  eloquent  passage  from  the  dis- 
course of  an  eminent  modern  divine,  in 
argument  for  an  increased  attention  to  the 
architecture,  and  decoration  of  churches. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks 
on  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  Gothic 
design,  said,  that  he  had  long  suspected,  that 
much  might  be  gleaned  from  the  old  translators 
of  Vitruvius.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  their 
examination  was  the  obscurity  of  the  text.  In 
this  expectation  he  had  not  been  disappointed, 
having  found  a rich  harvest  of  materials,  by 
which  facts  were  elucidated,  that  previously 
were  inexplicable,  and  which  materials  he  now 
proposed  to  lay  before  them.  He  said,  that 
it  was  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  middle  ages  deemed  their 
churches  an  exact  expression  of  the  principles 
of  Vitruvius.  Ilad  he  not  visited  Germany, 
he  said,  he  might  long  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  the  remarkable  similarity,  that  existed 
in  the  plans  of  old  Gothic  buildings,  and  those 
given  by  the  old  commentators,  and  translators 
of  Vitruvius.  Of  these  men,  the  most  important 
was  Cesare  Cesariano,  who  wrote  about  1520, 
and  was  conservator  of  Milan  Cathedral  in 
the  third  century  after  its  erection.  That 
architect  himself  was  half  a Goth  ; and  con- 
stantly referred  to  Gothic  buildings  to  illus- 
trate the  text  of  his  author. — The  translation 
by  Cesariano  is  a very  scarce  work,  and  the 
diagrams  shewn  by  Air.  Cockerell  were  taken 
from  the  work  of  Gianbattista  Caporali  (which 
he  also  exhibited),  who  had  given  them  as 
exact  copies  of  those  of  Cesariano.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  temples,  described  by  Vitruvius 
under  names,  now  understood  to  refer  to  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  columns  ciroumscribing 
the  cella,  by  the  early  translators  were  ex- 
plained in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  re- 
ference to  columns — peripteral,  pseudo -dipteral, 
&c. — was  understood,  as  applying,  not  to  the  ex- 
terior, but  to  the  interior;  whilst  tetrastyle,  hem- 
style,  or  octostyle,  were  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  projections,  or  buttresses.  Thus, 
the  temple  in  antis  was  represented  as  square 
in  plan,  with  four  central  columns.  _ 

The  elevations,  in  the  diagrams  ex- 
hibited, were  all  in  the  Italian  style, 

the  front  of  the  “ temple  in  antis  ” _J 

having  four  pilasters.  The  plan  of  the 
prostyle  temple  was  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  the  pilaster  at  each  angle  had  a column 
advanced  in  front  of  it.  Amphi- prostyle  was 
supposed  to  mean  that  the  projections  were  con- 
tinued in  the  flanks.  From  the  farther  end  of 
the  plan  projected  the  tribune,  or  chancel,  with 
semi-circular  apse.  This  arrangement  was  com- 
pared with  that  of  a Gothic  church  in  Germany, 
and  the  plans  of  each  were  found  to  correspond. 
The  elevations  also  resembled  each  other  in 
general  arrangement,  and  in  the  position  of 
the  turret  (“  hecuba  tholata  ”).  The  professor 
considered,  that  this  interpretation  of  Vi- 
truvius was  well  known  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  belonged  to  the  last  lodge  of  Free- 
masons, which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
treasured  up  the  secrets  of  its  predecessors, 
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md  who  had  followed  out  the  arrangement  in 
nany  of  his  churches.  Drawings  of  several  of 
Wren’s  churches  were  here  exhibited,  and  the 
ittention  to  a system  of  proportion  was  cer- 
ainly  very  remarkable  in  them,  as  shewn  by 
ines,  intersecting  the  different  parts,  drawn  in 
red.  Mr.  Cockerell  remarked,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  “temple  in  antis"  was  adapted  to  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  symbolic  allusions, 
which  might  be  drawn  from  it ; the  three 
divisions  representing  the  Trinity,  and  the 
four  columns  the  four  evangelists.  He  pointed 
out,  that  the  angles  of  the  different  plans  were 
strengthened  by  projections;  and  this  was  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius, 
as  to  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  angular 
column.  These  large  counterforts  were  to  be 
noticed  in  many  old  Roman  buildings.  He 
quoted  from  Cesariano  in  illustration  of  these 
remarks,  and  in  reference  to  the  termination  of 
the  chancel  or  tribune,  for  which  the  author 
gave  several  forms,  but  said  that  the 
learned  ” preferred  the  square  termination, 
as  practised  in  most  English  cathedrals.  This 
led  to  some  concluding  remarks  on  the  state 
of  learning  in  the  15th  century,  which  was  a 
state  of  profound  ignorance,  and  yet  high  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  classical  knowledge, 
illustrative  of  which  he  read  extracts  from 
Lydgate’s  Book  of  the  History  of  the  Siege 
of  Troie,  in  which  the  architectural  splendours 
of  that  city  were  represented  under  the  forms 
and  decorations  of  the  middle  ages.  * * 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
instant,  referred  to  last  week,  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
the  treasurer,  in  the  chair,  more  than  fifty  vo- 
lumes of  books  and  pamphlets  were  presented 
by  various  English,  French,  and  German 
authors  to  the  society. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  even- 
ing was  a beautiful  bronze  figure  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  sent  to  the 
society  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  with  some 
gems  discovered  in  the  excavation  of  a Roman 
villa  near  the  ducal  residence.  Some  Roman 
vessels,  and  curious  round  polished  stones 
were  also  exhibited,  on  the  uses  of  which,  whe- 
ther for  slings,  deposited  as  relics,  or  for  tritu- 
ration, no  positive  opinion  was  given.  A very 
curiously- wrought  hilt  of  a Scottish  claymore, 
with  a rude  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
upon  it,  was  also  exhibited.  Mr.  Fairholt’s 
careful  tracings  and  drawings,  copies  from  the 
mural  paintings  discovered  a few  weeks  since  in 
Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  excited  much 
attention.  Several  communications  of  great  in- 
terest were  read,  including  one  by  Mr.  Croker, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
author  of  the  “Century  of  Inventions,”  ad- 
dressed in  vain  to  Charles  the  Second,  for  in- 
demnification ; he  and  his  father  having 
expended  nearly  a million  of  money  fruitlessly 
in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First;  the  eccentric 
marquis  alludes  to  his  invention  of  a water  or 
:steam-engine  of  great  and  marvellous  power. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  read  a paper  from  Mr. 
Jewit,  containing  particulars  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  St.  Giles,  for  lepers,  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  miraculous  virtues  of  the  waters 
of  St.  Winifred’s  Well,  in  North  Wales.  Some 
elucidatory  remarks  were  made  by  a gentle- 
man present,  as  to  the  component  qualities  of 
I the  water,  and  its  freedom  from  sulphate  of 
ilime.  The  moss  from  this  well  of  St.  Wini- 
ifred’s  is,  with  pious  Catholics,  to  this  day  con- 
sidered a specific  for  many  diseases;  and  the 
crutches,  sticks,  and  biers  still  hang  suspended 
among  the  rich  architectural  tracery  of  this 
i picturesque  well  as  trophies  of  the  miraculous 
effects  of  its  pellucid  waters.  A long  range 
i of  mountains,  stretching  half  way  from  Chester 
i to  the  sea,  are  the  natural  reservoirs  and  filters 
' of  this  wonderful  spring  ; and  Moel  vamma,  or 
1 the  mother  of  the  mountains,  has  more  to  do 
I than  the  decapitated  head  of  Winifred,  with 
t its  vast  crystal  gurglings  ! Papers  from  Messrs. 
.Lower,  Rev.  Beale  Post,  Messrs.  Prior  and 
J Pretty,  were  in  part  postponed  until  the  next 
uneeting.  Sir  William  Chatterton,  Alderman 
'Moon,  and  the  Honourable  Ridley  Colborne 
\were  received  as  members. 


C j.andown. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
; erected  at  Clandown,  near  Bath.  The  Prince 
i of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  has  subscribed 
1 100/.  towards  the  expenses. 


ON  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  PIERS. 

What  we  have  done  at  page  8 applies  to  the 
semi-circular  arch  when  the  summits  of  the 
piers  and  the  road-way  are  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  ; but  when  the  arch  is  some  seg- 
ment less  than  a semi-circle,  the  investigation, 
as  well  as  the  construction,  is  somewhat  more 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  elements  which 
it  involves ; the  general  result,  however,  as- 
sumes a form  nearly  the  same  as  equation  (D), 
and  for  this  reason,  the  process  which  it  repre- 
sents will  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  just  ex- 
emplified. 

Let  ACB  (fig.  2),  be  a segmental  arch,  of 
which  the  span  is  AB  ; the  versed  sine,  or 
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the  revolution  of  the  semi-arch  ACE5,  and  this 
is  equal  to  a prism  whose  base  is  the  area  of  the 
revolving  plane,  and  altitude  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  by  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Now,  by  the  rules  of  mensuration, 
the  solidity  of  the  cylinder  is  expressed  by  the 
term  3-1416AD-DE2,  and  that  of  one-half  the 
circular  spindle  by  2-0944  (AD3 — 3A*OD)  ; 
consequently,  by  subtraction,  we  get 
3-1416  AD-DE2—  2-0944  (AD3—  3AOD), 
and  if  this  be  divided  by  6-2832  times  the  area 
of  the  semi-arch,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of 
the  ordinate  Gk  as  follows  : — 


Gk  : 


1-5AD-ED2— (AD3— 3A-OD) 


•(F) 


3 (AD-DE  — A) 

In  this  equation  we  have 
introduced  another  quantity 
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height,  DC,  and  CE  the  thickness  at  the 
crown,  or  the  depth  of  the  key-stone ; dbfe  and 
cdhg  being  the  upright  piers  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case. 

Draw  the  straight  line  BC,  which  bisect  in 
the  point  P,  and  at  P erect  the  perpendicular 
PO  to  meet  CD  produced  in  O ; then  is  O the 
centre  from  which,  with  the  radius  OA  or  OB, 
the  segmental  arch  ACB  is  described.  LetG 
be  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
semi-arch  ACEZ>,  and  through  the  point  G let 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  *GH  and  Gk 
be  drawn,  meeting  the  pier  in  the  point  i,  the 
axis  DE  in  the  point  II,  and  the  span  or  base 
AB  in  the  point  it,  and  draw  AG.  Then,  be- 
cause G is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi- 
arch A (TEC,  the  whole  mass  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituted, may  be  conceived  to  occupy'  that 
individual  point,  it  will  therefore  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  pier  as  is  produced  by  the 
arch  in  the  actual  form  of  its  construction. 
Now,  if  G k represent  the  force  of  the  semi- 
arch in  the  direction  of  gravity,  then  will  k A 
represent  that  part  of  it  which  acts  against  the 
pier  in  the  direction  of  the  span  or  base  BA  ; 
therefore,  if  tv  denote  the  weight  of  the  semi- 
arch  AC  EC,  then  we  have 

i k w'kk 

G fc  : k A ::  tv: 

This  is  the  force  exerted  at  the  point  A to 
turn  the  pier  about  the  point  e,  but  the  leverage 
on  which  that  force  exerts  itself  is  Af ; con- 
quently,  the  momentum  or  mechanical  impulse 

is  expressed  by  which  must  be  equal 

to  the  momentum  of  the  pier.  Now  the  area 
of  the  pier  is  bf’ef , and  the  leverage  is  \ef,  so 
that  the  momentum  is  J bf'ef2 ; hence,  by 
comparison  and  reduction,  wc  get 


y 


Cf=j 


2%0-kA-Af 
if Gk 


being  precisely  the  same  as  equation  (A)  for 
the  semi-circular  arch  previously  investigated. 

Let  A denote  the  area  of  the  semi-segment 
ACD  ; then  will  AD-DE  — A,  express  the 
area  of  the  semi-arch  AGEC  ; and  since  this 
is  proportional  to,  and  represented  by  the 
weight  tv,  we  have 


ef=J 


2 (AD-DE  — A)-AA‘A/  , „ 

bfGk  V ’ 

In  this  equation  the  quantities  A,  kA,  and 
Gk  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  they  are  all  deter- 
minable from  the  data  by  the  rules  of  mensu- 
ration, and  a well  known  property  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity ; for  if  we  suppose  the  rectangular 
plane  A DEC,  to  revolve  about  the  side  AD, 
which  remains  fixed,  it  will,  during  the  revo- 
lution, generate  a cylinder  whose  radius  is  DE 
and  altitude  AD,  while  the  semi-segment  ACD 
generates  half  a circular  spindle,  whose  radius 
is  DC  and  half  the  length  AD  ; and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cylinder  and  half  the  circular 
spindle,  will  be  equal  to  the  solid  generated  by 


hose  value  is  not  known 
a priori , but  which  is  readily 
assignable  from  the  data  ; we 
mean  the  central  distance  OD, 
that  being  necessary  for  de- 
termining the  solidity  of  half 
the  circular  spindle. 

Again,  if  we  conceive  the 
rectangular  plane  DACE,  and 
the  circular  portion  DAC,  to 
revolve  simultaneously  about 
DE  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and 
DC  its  height,  the  one  will 
’ll  generate  a cylinder  whose  dia- 
meter is  AB  and  altitude  DE, 
and  the  other  a spheric  segment  having  AB 
for  the  diameter  of  its  base,  and  DC  for  its 
height  or  versed  sine,  and  the  difference  of 
these  will  be  the  solidity  of  the  figure  gene- 
rated by  the  contemporaneous  revolution  of  the 
semi-arch  CACE. 

By  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  solidity  of 
the  cylinder  thus  generated,  is  expressed  by 
the  term  3-1416AD2-DE,  and  that  of  the 
spheric  segment  by  0-5236  DC  (3AD2-{- DC2) ; 
therefore,  by  subtraction,  we  get 

3-1416  AD2-DE  — 0-5236  DC  (3AD2+DC2), 
which  being  divided  by  6-2832  times  the  area 
of  the  semi-arch,  gives 

, _ 6 AD-  DE  — DC  (3  AD2-f  DC2), 

12  (AD-DE  — A) 

and  by  subtracting  this  from  the  radius  DA  or 
Ilf,  we  obtain 

A , HAD  (AD-DE— 2A)-bDC(3AD24.DC2) 

A/—  ' "12  (AD-DE— A)  W 

Then,  if  the  values  of  G/c  and  A k as  repre- 
sented in  the  equations  (F)  and  (G),  be  respec- 
tively substituted  in  equation  (E),  it  will  be, 

«/=  , 
,_/3AD2(2DE4-DC)4-DC3— 12AD-A\3X 
3AOD+AD(l-5DE2— AD2)  ) 


/A/(  AD-DE — A)  y’ 
V 2 bf 


•(H) 


This  equation  for  the  thickness  of  the  pier, 
is  more  complex  in  its  form  than  that  for  the 
semi-circular  arch,  and  it  involves  two  quanti- 
ties, that  require  to  be  found  by  a separate  com- 
putation ; these  are  the  central  distance  OD, 
and  A,  the  area  of  the  semi-segment  CAD,  the 
rules  for  which  may  be  found  in  books  on 
mensuration. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  complicated  form 
which  the  resulting  equation  assumes,  it  would 
be  difficult  so  to  express  it  in  words  as  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  but, 
if  the  steps  employed  in  resolving  the  following 
example  be  carefully  attended  to,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  a similar  process  to 
any  other  case. 

Example  2. — Let  AB,  the  span  or  base  of 
the  arch  ACB,  be  100  feet,  the  versed  sine  or 
height  DC,  41-J  feet,  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
or  length  of  the  key-stone  CE,  6£  teet,  and 
Af,  the  distance  from  the  foundation  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch  at  A,  10  feet;  what  must 
be  the  thickness  of  the  sustaining  pier  ? 

In  applying  the  above  equation  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  question,  the  first  thing  to  be  de- 
termined, is  OA  or  OB,  the  radius  of  the 
circle,  from  which  is  found  the  central  distance 
OD,  and  A,  the  area  of  the  semi-segment 
CAD.  Now  BC,  the  chord  of  the  semi-arc, 
is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squaies  of  the  semi-span,  and  height  of  the 
arch;  that  is  BC  = n/BD2  + DC2,  and  the 
triangles  DBC,  BOB,  are  similar  ; conse- 
quently, by  the  property  of  similar  triangles, 
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we  have  DC  : BC  : : BP  : OB  ; that  is,  41-5  : 
■v/50*  + 41-52  : : W502  + 41-52;  OB  = 50-87 
feet,  and  if  from  this  we  subtract  the  height 
of  the  arch,  we  get  50-87—41  -5  = 9 .37  feet  for 
the  central  distance  OD  ; and  hy  the  rule  for 
the  circular  segment,  we  get  A = 1558  square 
feet,  very  nearly;  hence  the  numerical  values 
of  all  the  quantities  that  enter  the  equation  are 
known,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  process 
is  therefore  as  follows  : — 

A/(AD-DE-A)=  10(50x48-1558) 

= 842x10  = 8420, 

3 AD2(2DE+DC)  = 3x  502  (2x  4S  +41-5) 
= 7500  x 137-5=1031250, 

and  to  this  latter  result  let  the  quantity  DC3= 
41-53  be  added,  and  it  becomes 

1031250x71473-375  = 1112723-375 ; 
but  12  AD-A=  12x50x1558=934800; 
let  this  be  subtracted  from  the  above  sum,  and 
we  get  1 1 12723-375—934800  = 177923-375  ; 
then,  if  the  first  and  last  of  these  results  be 
multiplied  together,  we  have 

177923-375x8420=  1497114817-5 
for  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  and  the  de- 
nominator is  found  as  follows  : 

3AD-DE2— 2 AD3  =3x50x482— 2x503= 
345600—250000=95600, 
to  which  difference,  let  be  added  the  quantity, 
6A-OD  = 6 x 1 558  x 9-37  = 87590-76 
and  we  get 

95600  x 87590-76  =183190-76, 
and  if  this  be  multiplied  by  58  feet,  the  whole 
height  of  the  pier,  we  have 

183190-76x  58  = 10625114-08 

for  the  denominator  ; hence  it  is 


ef—  sj 


1497114817-5 

10625114-08 


=11-87  feet. 


This,  therefore,  is  the  process  as  it  is 
actually  required  to  be  performed,  in  determin- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  piers  for  the  two  cases 
which  we  have  exemplified  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, the  very  simplest  cases  of  which  the 
problem  is  susceptible,  for  when  the  forms  of 
the  pier  and  the  arch  are  different  from  those 
which  we  have  assumed,  the  equation  will  be- 
come more  complicated  according  to  the  forms 
made  use  of;  the  chief  difficulty,  however, 
consists  in  finding  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  the  co-ordinates  by  which  it  is  de- 
termined ; for  when  these  are  supposed  to  be 
known  a priori,  the  operation  as  well  as  the 
equation  by  which  it  is  indicated,  is  compara- 
tively simple. 

The  method  that  we  have  employed  in  de- 
termining the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
is  well  deserving  of  the  reader’s  attention  ; 
and  if  it  be  carefully  pondered  and  well  under- 
stood, it  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  in  leading 
the  practical  man  to  the  determination  of  that 
important  point  in  numerous  other  cases  for 
which  no  general  rule  is  given.  T . 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


British  and  German  Antiquarianism. — 
There  exists,  we  believe,  no  “ historical-anti- 
quarian map ” of  this  realm — one,  to  wit,  on 
which  all  the  sites  of  important  buildings, 
roads,  &c.  (and,  of  course,  those  of  all  im- 
portant battles,  pageants,  & c.),  are  correctly 
laid  down.*  Such  a map  would  exhibit  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  history  of  the  country — 
typified  in  structural  or  other  art  remnants,  as 
well  as  derived  from  tradition  and  the  written 
records  of  time.  If  we,  however,  construct  such 
a chart  within  our  mind’s  eye — and  fill  up  the 
expanse  of  these  lands  with  those  (in  the 
aggregate)  numberless  minsters  and  cathedrals, 
and  convents  and  abbeys,  and  monasteries, 
castles,  mansions,  palaces  and  colleges,  as  they 
existed  shortly  before  the  (first)  Reformation  ; 
when,  forsooth,  almost  every  village  possessed 
its  substantial  “ stone  and  oak  ” house  of  wor- 
ship— many  of  them  patterns  of  beauty  and 
solidity  and  sterlingness  ; we  say,  then,  that 
it  must  have  been  a splendid  land  : not  only 
“ merry  old  England,”  but  splendid  old  Eng- 
land— indeed.  Italy  may  excel  this  country 
in  the  singleness  of  her  majestic  structures, 
some  of  them  of  a time  rate-historical  in  regard 

* We  are  aware  that  the  new  ordnance  charts  exhibit  the 
lines  of  the  Roman  roads — but  this,  of  course,  is  but  a por- 
tion of  what  an  antiquarian  map  would  realise. 


to  England — but  not  in  tbe  dense  crowd  of 
man’s  greatest  works, scattered  all  over  the  land. 
France  and  Germany  bear  the  same  proportion — 
save  the  deficiency  of  Italian  antique  buildings. 
Over  Italy  and  France,  moreover,  as  upon 
many  parts  of  Germany,  the  structural  and  art- 
demolishing  process  of  first  Reformation — pre- 
vious civil  wars  without  end,  have  not  passed 
to  that  extent,  as  they  have  bereaved  England 
of  her  finest  monuments. — For  the  sake,  how- 
ever, of  arriving  at  our  subsequent  corollaries — 
we  have  to  single  out  Bohemia  and  Austria 
(the  province),  and  allude  to  the  perfect  state 
of  preservation  of  many  of  their  ancient  struc- 
tures, not  only  on  account  of  the  freedom 
from  the  ravages  of  Reformation,  but  of  the 
Crasmifl/fucspiritwhich  has  constantly  actuated 
the  owners  and  trustees  of  such  structures. 
The  Cathedral  of  Prague— although,  like  the 
Dome  of  Cologne,  never  completed,  exists  in 
perfect  preservation  with  all  its  finials,  foils, 
and  mouldings — as  well  as  paintings,  carv- 
ings, brasses,  and  old  jewelry,  just  tbe  same  as 
it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century ; one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  medieeval  art  in  Europe. 
But  not  only  places  of  worship  have  been  pre- 
served in  this  way — it  is  the  same  with  the 
castles  and  mansions  of  monarchs  and  other 
Great.  Such  is  Karlstein,  royal  residence 
built  by  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  about  1360. 
There, — I see  it  still,  towering  from  out 
of  its  rock  foundation,  a gigantic  pile  of 
building,  amongst  the  surrounding  wooded 
and  wild  mountain  ranges  of  Bohemia.  Here, 
the  carved  ceilings  and  stalls  of  the  chapels, 
the  armories  and  stained-glass  windows — nay, 
even  the  first  specimens  of  combined  fresco  and 
oil  paintings  (previously  introduced  from  the 
East),  have  remained  intact — in  fact,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  immense  castle  is,  if  not 
inhabited,  at  least  habitable.  The  same  spirit 
of  preservation  has  animated  the  trustees  of 
smaller  religious  buildings — nay,  even  private 
individuals.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the 
chancel  of  the  Templars’ Church,  near  .Se/jra- 
grabern,  in  Lower  Austria  (erected  in  the  twelfth 
century),  the  outside  of  which  is  covered  with 
Basso-relievos  of  tbe  rites  — nay,  heathen 
mysteries  of  this  half-secret  association.  Still, 
there  they  are,  as  complete  and  unscathed  as 
the  day  when  the  last  stroke  of  chisel  passed 
over  them.  The  landed  proprietors  of  Austria 
have  followed  in  the  same  wake— and  Greifen- 
stein,  the  castle  where  King  Richard  I.  (Coeur 
de  Lion)  was  kept  a prisoner  about  1190,  has 
been  repaired  and  renovated  many  years  ago, 
and  made  accessible,  nay,  comfortable,  to  the 
visitor.  The  same  with  Lichtenstein,  near 
Vienna,  the  cradle  of  the  princely  house  of  that 
name.  It  is  not  only  the  material  preservation 
and  the  material  sight  of  such  structures,  which 
is  to  be  taken  into  consideration — but  the  many 
lessons  (of  art  and  otherwise)  which  we  may 
derive  therefrom.  These,  added  to  our  present 
worth — provided  this  age  possesses  any  such, 
will  then  necessarily  increase  the  radii  of  our 
civilization. 

Emigration  of  Fo  reign  Art  isans. — A number 
of  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  about 
one  hundred,  have  left  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
to  settle  in  French  Africa  (Algiers),  as  tbe 
Government  have  put  forth,  that  the  wages  of 
one  of  tbe  above  artisans  at  Algiers,  are  five 
francs  a day,  equivalent  to  seven  or  eight  at 
Paris  or  other  crowded  cities.— The  number  of 
German  artisans  also,  who  emigrated  last  year 
to  South  Australia,  was  considerable,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  official  “Table  of  Revenue, 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  Great  Britain,  for  1844,” 
largely  circulated  by  German  emigration  agents, 
the  wages  of  masons  and  carpenters  at  Sydney, 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  a day. — 
Ally.  Zeitung. 

Railroads  in  Tyrol.  — This  alpine  and 
picturesque  country  is  also  engaged  in  rail- 
way plans,  but  which  here  are  fraught  with 
great  difficulties.  Some  years  past  the  Ro- 
senheim-! nspruck  line  wasspoken  of,butaseven 
the  Salzburg-Munich  was  very  unpromising, 
the  plan  did  not  much  proceed.  Since  the  late 
project  of  some  Venetian  and  English  capital- 
ists, to  construct  a line  through  the  southern 
valleys  to  the  Bodensee,  the  Verona-Bregentz 
lines  have  been  anew  considered.  But  the 
difficulties  of  even  this  single  line  are  very 
great — viz.  the  regulation  of  the  course  of 
the  Adige,  the  passing  of  two  water-sheds,  and 
the  Arlberg — besides  the  incalculable  sums, 
which  the  destruction  of  the  line  by  torrents 
or  snow-drifts  would  occasion.  Easier  would 


be  a line  from  Botzen  to  Inspruck.  The 
passing  of  the  Spliigen  is  also  mentioned,  as 
the  fittest  tor  the  Indian  mail,  if  the  plan 
were  otherwise  practicable.  As  the  associa- 
tion-buildings in  Lombardy  have  proceeded 
not  quite  satisfactorily — the  opinion  in  Tyrol 
is,  that  these  lines  should  be  undertaken,  as  in 
Belgium,  by  the  state. 

Telegraphs  at  Algiers. — They  were  esta- 
blished in  French  Africa  as  far  back  as  1837 
— but  then  only  from  Algiers  to  the  camp  of 
Bouffaric.  In  the  year  1842,  however,  a di- 
rector was  sent  from  Paris,  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  lines  to  be  executed.  In  the  year 
following,  the  line  from  Algiers  to  Miliana 
was  completed,  consisting  of  eleven  stations. 
It  was  further  extended  to  Blida,  in  both  cases 
either  in  bouses  already  existing,  or  little 
turrets  built  for  that  purpose.  Each  of  these 
consists  of  three  rooms  on  the  ground-fioor, 
and  one  above,  the  terrace  surrounding  it 
being  furnished  with  a battlement  and  loop- 
holes. The  further  lines  proposed  are  from 
Algiers  to  Orleansville  and  Medea,  and  even 
Muscara  and  Constantine  are  spoken  of. 

Bridges  in  France. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  tbe 
draughtof  a bill  modifying  the  scale  of  charges 
on  the  Ponts  des  Art,  Austerlitz,  and  de  la  Cite 
— which  belong  to  a private  company.  During 
the  year  1845,  the  number  of  royal  ordon- 
nances,  authorizing  tbe  erection  of  suspension 
and  other  bridges  in  France,  has  been  twenty- 
five,  the  expenses  to  be  borne  either  by  the 
corporations  ( communes ),  or  by  budget. — Le 
Siecle. 

Interior  Ornamenting  of  Public  Offices  at 
Paris. — The  spacious  saloons  of  the  comp- 
troller general’s  office  ( Courdes  Comptes ) have 
been  ornamented  in  a sdendid  style  with 
pictures,  busts,  &c. 

Public  Parks  and  Bathing  Places,  Vienna.— 
The  necessity  for  places  of  exercise  and  recre- 
ation of  the  people,  was  started  at  Vienna, 
seventy  years  ago — hy  Emperor  Joseph  II.  ; 
and  so  eager  was  H.  M.  in  this  undertaking, 
that  large  trees  were  dug  out  in  depth  of 
winter,  and  transplanted  in  the  Augarten.  The 
inscription,  which  this  philanthropic  sovereign 
placed  on  the  entrance  to  bis  public  park,  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  “ To  all  men  devoted 
recreation-place — by  their  esteemer ,”  Josephus 
II.* 

Railways  the  surest  guarantee  of  “ Peace 
amongst  men." — It  is  obvious,  that  all  the  ex- 
pense, nations  are  now  incurring  for  building 
such  gigantic  lines  of  rapid  communication,  to 
which  is  to  be  added,  the  whole  scope  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  country,  which  is  led  into  these 
channels  and  veins — would  be  at  once  anni- 
hilated, if  a war  was  to  break  out  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  'To  destroy  a line  of  the  old  road, 
a vast  number  of  engineers,  sappers,  and  miners 
would  be  required — while  the  sleepers  and 
rails  of  the  new  roads  could  be  faster  taken  off, 
than  they  ever  have  been  put  on.  In  fact,  half 
a dozen  men  with  a couple  of  crowbars  might 
do  more  harm  to  a line  of  a hundred  miles  in  a 
few  days,  than  hundreds  of  workmen  could  re- 
place in  a year. — Griintzbothcn . J.  L v. 


IRON  AND  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  tbe  ironmasters 
was  lately  held  at  Birmingham.  It  was  not 
so  numerously  attended  as  heretofore.  This 
may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  a dis- 
pute now  waging  between  the  great  masters 
on  the  one  part  and  a number  of  small  fac- 
tors chiefly  residing  in  Walsall  and  Wol- 
verhampton on  the  other,  with  respect  to  the 
exact  days  on  which  the  quarterly  meetings 
are  due.  The  prices,  however,  remain  firm, 
with  a decided  tendency  to  a rise  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  iron.  10/.  per  ton  for  bar  iron  is  firmly 
maintained  ; indeed;  there  was  little  inclination 
to  sell  at  this  price,  and  but  few  sales  were 
effected.  There  was  an  advance  of  10s.  per 
ton  on  Shropshire  pig-iron,  which  now  stands 
at  51.  10s.  There  was  no  advance  on  Stafford- 
shire pig-iron,  the  price  of  which  maybe  quoted 
at  from  51.  to  51.  5s.  per  ton.  The  Glasgow 
pig-iron  trade  has  experienced  a rise  of  late  ; 
nearly  4,000  tons  were  sold  last  week  at  80s. 
to  82s.  6d.,  after  which  1,000  tons  realised  83s. 
Several  of  the  makers  are  open  for  contracts 
or  sale  for  immediate  delivery  at  85s.,  but  it  is 

* Allen  Menschen  gevidmeter  Belustignngs-Grt  — eon 
ihrem  Schiltzer. 
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believed  that  83s.  6d.,  prompt  cash,  would  buy 
from  makers  8,000  to  10,000  tons. 

To  shew  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and 
how  the  mechanical  skill  and  labour  expended 
upon  it  totally  overshadow  the  original  price, 
the  last  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view gives  the  following  curious  and  instruc- 
tive calculation  : — 

Bar-iron  worth  11.  sterling,  is  worth,  when 
worked  into — 


Horse  shoes  i?2  10 

Knives  (table)  3G  0 

Needles 71  0 

Pen-knife  blades 657  0 

Polished  buttons  and  buckles  . . 897  0 

Balance springsof  watches  ....  50,000  D 

Cast-iron  worth  17.  sterling,  is  worth,  when 
converted  into — 

Ordinary  machinery £4  0 

Larger  ornamental  work 45  0 

Buckles  and  Berlin  work 600  0 

Neck  chains,  &c 1,386  0 

Shirt-buttons  5,896  0 


Thirty-one  pounds  of  Shropshire  iron  has 
been  made  into  wire  upwards  of  111  miles  in 
length  ; and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a part 
of  it  was  humourously  converted,  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  horsehair,  into  a barrister’s  wig  ! The 
process  followed  to  effect  this  extraordinary 
tenuity,  consists  of  heating  the  iron  and  pass- 
ing it  through  rollers  of  eight  inches  diameter, 
going  at  the  rate  of  400  revolutionsper  minute, 
down  to  No.  4 on  the  wire  gauge.  It  is  after- 
wards drawn  cold,  at  Birmingham  or  else- 
where, down  to  the  extent  of  38  on  the  same 
gauge,  and  so  completed  to  the  surprising 
length  of  11 1 miles. 

Of  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  South  Wales  produces  279^ 
thousand  tons  , 'Staffordshire,  21 9£;  Shrop- 
shire, 81 J ; Scotland,  37 1 ; Yorkshire,  33; 
Derbyshire,  22*  ; and  North  Wales,  25. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a court  held  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst. ; 
Joseph  Fuller,  Esq.,  in  the  chair — 

Mr.  Le  Breton  proceeded  to  submit  several 
motions  defining  the  duties  of  the  surveyor; 
and  subsequently  his  motion,  which  had  been 
adjourned  from  the  last  court,  was  put  from 
the  chair  : “ That  the  salary  of  the  chief  sur- 
veyor, to  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  of  court  of  the  14th  November,  1845, 
and  confirmed,  be  6007.  per  annum  ; and  that 
measures  betaken  to  invite  candidates  to  apply 
for  the  office.” 

Mr.  Leslie  urged  the  impolicy  of  the  delay 
which  Mr.  Le  Breton  was  occasioning,  and  the 
risks  the  commissioners  would  run  in  adver- 
tising an  office  of  6007.  per  annum,  while  from 
the  dismissal  of  the  officers  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  confusion.  No  doubt  150  or 
200  persons  might  be  collected,  as  candidates, 
but  their  abilities  could  alone  be  evidenced  by  a 
trial,  and  that  could  only  be  obtained  after  the 
election  of  one,  and  which,  after  all,  would 
depend  more  upon  the  success  of  the  party  in 
the  canvass,  than  in  the  real  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  office.  The  officer  the  court 
required  was  a man  of  ability  and  activity;  one 
who  would  fearlessly  discharge  his  duty.  He 
saw  such  an  officer  in  Mr.  Phillips,  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  whose  form  of  sewers  had  been 
adopted  by  the  court;  whose  reports  as  to  the 
abominable  condition  of  the  sewers  in  his  dis- 
trict had  awakened  the  court  as  it  were,  from  a 
trance.  These  were  two  most  important  points, 
the  form  of  sewers,  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  existing  sewers.  He  thought  the  wise 
course  for  the  court  to  adopt  was,  to  let  Mr. 
Phillips  have  a trial  to  carry  out  his  own  form 
of  sewers,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  had  so 
successfully  cleansed  a sewer  in  Berners- 
street  with  such  a vast  saving  of  expense,  and 
avoidance  of  nuisance.  He  would,  therefore,  ask 
the  court  to  support  the  amendment  he  was 
about  to  conclude  with,  and  if  successful  in 
that,  he  should  give  notice  of  motion  for  the 
next  court  to  appoint  Mr.  Phillips  as  chief 
surveyor  for  a limited  period,  upon  trial,  at  a 
salary  of  2507.  per  annum. 

The  honourable  commissioner’s  amendment 
was,  “That  it  is  not  expedient  to  invite  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  surveyor  until  a trial 
be  made  of  Mr-  Phillips,  whose  form  of  sewers 
had  been  adopted  by  the  court.” 


The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cumber- 
lege,  who  gave  way  to  Capt.  Bague.  The 
gallant  officer  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  amendment ; there  was  so  much  propriety 
in  it,  that  he,  although  seldom  voting  with  Mr. 
Leslie,  would  do  so  on  this  occasion.  He  saw 
in  Mr.  Phillips  a young  man  of  talent  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  court  wanted  such  an  officer  ; 
not  one  who,  if  Mr.  Le  Breton’s  motion  was 
carried,  would  for  the  6007.  a year  come  down 
in  his  kid  gloves  and  perfumed  handkerchief, 
but' who  would  neglect  the  more  unpleasant 
duty  of  going  into  the  sewers,  or  soiling  his 
fingers;  he  should  therefore  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Allas  on  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  was  very  well  as  a clerk  of  the 
works,  and  might  in’  that  capacity  be  very 
useful  to  the  court.  Whatever  Mr.  Phillips’s 
talent  might  ripen  into,  at  present  he  was  not 
fitted  for  them  ; their  officer  should  have  talent 
of  first-rate  description  ; he  should  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  thought  the  court  should  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  advertising  for  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  White,  although  he  did  not  like  Mr. 
Phillips’s  forms  of  sewers,  thought  he  had 
shewn  great  ability,  and  as  the  amendment 
was  only  to  give  Mr.  Phillips  a trial,  he  would 

support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Curaberlege  having  seconded  the 
amendment,  wished  to  say  a few  words  as  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  He  thought  him  a young  man 
of  very  rising  talent,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  court  when  such  ability  was  exhibited,  to 
promote  the  individual  as  opportunity  arose, 
as  the  effect  of  the  example  would  be  very  be- 
neficial to  the  establishment.  He  had  dis- 
played great  activity,  and  evinced  great  talent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  his  drawings, 
also,  had  been  remarkably  well  done. 

Mr.  Cantwell  was  decidedly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Phillips’s  appointment:  he  pledged  himself 
that  no  man  of  honour  and  integrity  would 
accept  the  6007.  per  annum  without  doing  the 
more  disagreeable  parts  of  his  duty  in  examin- 
ing the  dirty  state  of  the  sewers. 

Mr.  Gutch  also  was  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Phillips.  Although  he  was  ready 
to  admit,  he  had  shewn  considerable  talent,  he 
still  thought  him  unfit  for  the  many  duties  the 
court  would  expect  from  a person  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment. 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  10  to  8. 

Mr.  Leslie  then  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court,  he  should  move  that 
“In  consequence  of  the  order  of  court  this 
day,  January  16,  1846,  that  Mr.  Phillips’s  ap- 
pointment be  made  as  chief  surveyor  upon 
trial  for  six  months,  at  a salary  of  2507.  per 
annum.” 

Mr.  Le  Breton  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Leslie’s  notice 
of  motion  “That  at  the  next  court,  measures 
be  taken  to  advertise  for  candidates  for  the 
office  of  chief  surveyor,  at  a salary  to  be  then 
fixed.” 

An  extraordinary  sensation  was  produced 
by  the  reading  of  a report  from  Bryant  Budd, 
labourer  in  trust. 

Mr.  Leslie  rose  to  move,  that  Mr.  Budd’s 
report  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
commissioners,  there  being  so  small  a number 
present. 

Captain  Bague  implored  Mr.  Leslie  not  to 
persevere  in  his  motion  for  printing  Mr. 
Budd’s  report,  as  if  such  a document  were  to 
be  sent  forth,  the  court  must  indeed  bide  its 
diminished  head. 

Mr.  Willoughby  thought  Mr.  Budd’s  a very 
candid  statement. 

No  commissioner  would  second  the  motion 
for  printing  the  report,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

The  report  in  question  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  documents  that  ever  came  before 
us,  and  shews  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Westminster  Sewers’  Commission,  with  nearly 
15,0007.  at  the  bankers,  the  control  of  arrange- 
ments of  vital  importance  to  the  community, 
and  possessed  of  most  arbitrary  powers,  is 
perfectly  disorganized,  and  in  such  a state  of 
confusion  and  inefficiency  as  should  not  be 
allowed  toeontinue  for  twenty-four  hours.  We 
are  prevented  from  printing  it  in  extenso , partly 
by  the  feeling  expressed  by  Captain  Bague, 
and  partly  by  want  of  space  ; but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  some  portions  of  it 
and  urging  the  commissioners,  for  many  of 
whom  we  have  the  greatest  respect  and  much 


personal  consideration,  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  produce  a more  seemly  state  of  things. 

The  writer,  who,  it  should  be  said,  has  been 
a servant  of  tbe  commission  twenty-four  years, 

“ and  during  that  long  service  has  not  been 
once  reprimanded  by  the  court,”  commences 
his  report  by  saying,  “ I am  sorry  from  my 
impaired  health  and  nervous  state  I could  not 
do  it  better,  but  I presume  the  truth  is  all  you 
require.” 

After  the  determination  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  do  all  work  under  507.  in  cost  them- 
selves, instructions  were  wanted,  but  could  not 
be  had ; no  preparations  were  made,  no 
orders  could  be  obtained  : — 

“All  this  time  the  complaints  kept  coming 
in,  and  were  often  repeated,  until  the  office 
had  no  appearance  of  business,  for  no  one 
seemed  to  know  when  or  how  the  business  was 
to  be  done.  We  had  no  contractor  for  mate- 
rials, no  place  prepared  to  put  them  in  ; no 
implements  for  our  use,  no  person  appointed 
to  conduct  this  great  undertaking.  People 
whispering,  and  wanting  to  know  what  wo 
were  doing,  and  what  was  the  cause  ; some 
laughing  at  us, — we  making  all  sorts  of  excuse. 
This  strange  state  of  things  continued  about 
ten  days,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  your  busi- 
ness on  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
sewers  was  stopped.”  “ Twenty  or  thirty  half- 
starved  men  ” were  then  engaged,  “some  with 
nn  old  garden  hoe, or  an  old  broken  pickaxe ; in- 
deed some  of  the  things  would  have  done  for 
the  British  Museum  as  curiosities  rather  than 
tools.” 

No  good  bricks  could  be  had,  and  “ all  things 
continued  to  go  on  as  bad  as  possible.  I did 
all  that  I was  ordered  as  faithful  as  my  limited 
authority  would  admit;  but  it  appeared  as  if 
I was  born  to  trouble,  for  Mr.  Dowley  was 
taken  very  ill,  which  I was  not  surprised  at, 
from  his  state  of  mind  ; and  no  one  offering  to 
take  his  place,  I was  obliged  to  go  on  as  well 
as  I could.” 

The  office  became  a laughing  stock,  and  the 
poor  labourer-in-trust  “ had  noc  a night’s  sleep 
for  a week.”  “ You  must  consider  the  state 
of  our  office  : Mr.  Dowley  ill  for  the  last 
month;  Mr. Doull’s days  are  numbered  with  you, 
therefore  he  is  not  willing  to  enter  into  more 
difficulties  than  he  can  help  ; no  assistant  sur- 
veyor ; nearly  double  work  put  upon  us  ; every 
thing  strange  to  us,  every  thing  uncomfortable  ; 
we  cannot  please  you,  we  cannot  please  our- 
selves, or  any  body  else.” 

And  he  closes  what  he  justly  calls  his  un- 
pleasant report,  with  the  following  : — “ If  the 
last  sixty- nine  days  of  my  service  should  sur- 
prise you,  what  would  twenty-four  years,  ivere 
I allowed  to  report  upon  them  ? The  inefficiency 
of  your  officers  might  easily  be  found  out  if 
proper  inquiry  was  made;  the  thing  is  very 
plain.  The  improvement  in  your  sewage  is 
also  very  plain  ; but  the  inquiry  is  so  limited, 
and  knowledge  of  sewage  so  bad,  that  I never 
saw  a good  report  in  my  life  : most  persons  that 
write  upon  it  know  nothing  but  writing:  but 
if  your  honourable  court  were  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  go  to  the  right 
quarter  for  information,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  about  it.” 

We  have  room  for  only  one  remark,  and  that 
is,  to  beg  the  commissioners  to  find  no  offence 
in  this  plain  speaking.  Their  officers  are 
at  last  taking  courage,  and  are  telling  them 
the  true  state  of  things  ; we  trust  they  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  induce  them  to  perse- 
vere in  this  course,  rather  than  to  check  it. 


A Crystal  Chamber.  — The  Mining 
Journal  says  “ They  are  at  present  construct- 
ing, on  the  top  of  the  Royal  Observatory  in 
Paris,  a study  cabinet,  the  walls  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  ceiling,  are  of  pure  crystal.  It  is 
in  this  chamber  that  M.  Arago  will  work  to 
watch  the  march  of  the  stars,  planets,  and 
comets,  by  the  assistance  of  a monster  tele- 
scope, which  is  now  being  made.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  new  transparent  observatory 
will  be  terminated  by  the  month  of  July  next, 
and  will  be  a chef  d' ouvre  of  art. 

Suspension  Bridoe  at  the  Falls  op 
Niagara. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  construct 
a suspension  bridge  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
so  as  to  join  the  Canadian  Railway  and  the 
United  States.  The  execution  of  the  works 
will  most  probably  be  confided  to  Mr.  Charles 
Ellett  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Rebling  of  Pittsberg.  The  estimated  cost  is 
43,2007. 
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AWARD  OF  ART-UNION  PREMIUMS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
decided  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a long;  and  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
cartoons  submitted  in  competition  for  the  £00/. 
premium,  that  the  author  of  No.  10,  “ Queen 
Philippa  interceding  for  the  lives  of  the  Bur- 
gesses of  Calais,”  was  best  entitled  to  receive 
the  commission,  provided  he  was  found  com- 
petent to  execute  the  painting.  On  opening 
the  sealed  letter  bearing  the  same  mark  as  the 
cartoon,  the  artist  was  seen  to  be  Mr.  H.  C. 
Selous,  best  known  by  his  illustrations  of 
“ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  a cartoon  to 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  awarded 
a prize  in  their  first  competition. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  decision  was  made, 
was  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  great 
merits  of  several  other  cartoons  were  canvassed 
at  considerable  length.  The  decision  was 
ultimately  arrived  at  nem.  con.,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  coincided  in  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons  capable  of  judging.  The 
duty  of  the  committee  was  an  onerous  one;  we 
happen  to  know  that  it  has  been  performed  by 
them  with  the  greatest  care,  solicitude,  and 
impartiality.  Artists  generally  are  indebted 
to  them  for  the  course  they  have  pursued,  more 
especially  for  throwing  the  works  open  to 
the  public  before  making  the  selection.  We 
have  long  urged  the  importance  of  having 
such  an  exhibition  in  architectural  compe- 
titions, and  trust  the  present  example  may 
serve  to  assist  in  obtaining  that  result. 

We  hope  every  artist  who  has  submitted  a 
cartoon  will  now  forward  his  name  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  they  and  the  public  may  know  with 
' certainty  who  responded  to  the  liberal  and  well- 
judged  endeavour,  made  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London  to  encourage  the  production  of  works 
' °f  a high  class.  We  annex  six  or  seven  of 
1 the  artists’  names,  whose  works  are  unmis- 
i takeable,  or  have  been  publicly  recognized. 

No.  10.  Queen  Philippa.  Selous. 

No.  25.  Seizure  of  Mortimer.  Noel  Pnlon ; 

I to  whom  the  Art-Union  awarded  an  honorary 
| premium  some  time  ago. 

No.  12.  Howard  visiting  a Prison.  Armi- 
i tage ; known  by  his  cartoon  rewarded  by  the 
Fine  Arts’  Commissioners. 

No.  23.  The  Welcome  of  the  Boy  King,  and 

No.  J.  Queen  Eleanor  obliging'Fair  Rosa- 
] mond  to  swallow  Poison.  Edward  Corbould. 

No.  13.  Non  Angli,  sed  Angeli.  G.  Scharf. 

* See  P-  3 7 in  the  present  number, 


No.  21.  The  Death  of  Harold.  G.E.  Hicks, 
who  obtained  the  Art-Union  premium  for 
outlines  last  year. 

No.  16.  Oliver  Cromwell  about  to  slay 
Thnrlow’s  Clerk.  Stothard. 

We  will  give  in  an  ensuing  numberthe  names 
of  any  other  competitors  who  may  authorize 
us  to  do  so. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  the  committee 
will  award  honorary  premiums  next  week,  to 
two  or  three  of  the  other  cartoons. 


Sm,— You  admitted  into  your  last  number 
a letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cartoons  now  exhibiting  at  the  new 
Water- colour’gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  The  same 
gentleman  has  favoured  the  Athenaeum  with  a 
similar  epistle,  under  the  signature  of  “An 
Historical  Painter,”  as  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  current  number.  I have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  London  Art-Union  from  its 
commencement;  have  watched  with  gratifica- 
tion, not  merely  its  extraordinary  progress, 
but  the  more  extraordinary  effect  it  has  had 
in  leading  the  public  to  find  interest  in  matters 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  furnishing 
ample  opportunity  for  the  development  of  ar- 
tistical  ability  through  the  kingdom,  and 
could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  (if  that 
were  myobject),  of  the  conscientious,  untiring, 
and  able  manner,  in  which  the  committee  of 
this  society  has  worked  to  enlarge  its  useful- 
ness. But  I do  not  take  up  my  pen  to  address 
you  on  this  head — it  is,  I believe,  almost  uni- 
versally recognized,  at  all  events  I can  consci- 
entiously affirm  that  it  ought  to  be. 

My  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  a hint  in- 
famously thrown  out  by  Mr.  Howard  in  the 
second  letter  alluded  to,  to  the  effect  that  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  “ Philippa  and  the  Bur- 
gesses of  Calais,”  almost  unanimously  ex- 
pressed by  the  London  press,  had  been  induced 
by  “ the  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  ” 
of  the  committee.  Moreover,  as  I am  credibly 
informed,  he  has  in  other  quarters  asserted 
this  still  more  broadly.  Now,  Sir,  on  the  part 
of  a portion  of  the  London  press,  I take  the 
liberty  of  telling  Mr.  Howard  that  this  calum- 
nious assertion  shews  as  much  his  gross  igno- 
rance as  his  bad  feeling.  The  committee 
could  have  no  reason  to  attempt  to  produce 
this  unanimity.  They  opened  the  exhibition 
before  even  the  consideration  of  the  cartoons 
took  place,  purposely  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
others ; and  if  they  had  been  so  weak  as  to 


attempt  to  guide  the  press,  would  have  failed 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  right-minded  and 
accomplished  gentlemen  in  whose  opinions  on 
matters  of  art  the  conductors  of  the  Times , 
Herald,  Chronicle,  Post,  &c.,  &c.,  confide,  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  “nods  and 
becks,”  and  will  probably  take  some  conve- 
nient opportunity  so  to  inform  Mr.  Howard. 

The  propriety  and  good  sense  of  this  in- 
sinuation are  only  equalled  by  the  knowledge 
of  art  exhibited  by  his  selection  for  especial 
praise,  in  contrast  to  “ Philippa,”  of  the  car- 
toon called,  “ 111  May  Day.”  To  say,  as  he 
has  the  hardihood  to  do,  that  this  drawing 
answers  much  more  fully  than  either  “ Phi- 
lippa ” or  “ The  Boy  King  ” to  the  requisition 
of  the  committee  for  “ a work  of  mind,”  is 
positively  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and 
will  not  serve  to  increase  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Frank  Howard. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  best  wishes  for 
the  continued  success  of  “ The  Builder.” 

An  Oi.d  Writer  on  Fine  Art. 


FALL  OF  A VIADUCT  ON  THE  ROUEN 
AND  HAVRE  RAILWAY. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  instant,  about  six 
o’clock  a.m.,  the  great  viaduct  of  Barentin  on 
the  Rouen  and  Havre  Railway  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  viaduct  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  arches,  each  of  50  feet  span 
English  ; the  extreme  height  of  the  middle  was 
100  feet.  The  actual  height  of  the  piers  va- 
ried according  to  the  extremely  differing 
heights  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  valley 
along  which  it  ran  ; they  were  however  brought 
up  to  one  common  level  in  solid  stone,  and 
above  that  level  all  the  works,  piers,  arches, 
and  spandrils  were  of  brick  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  arches  were  semicircular  and 
built,  as  most  English  bridges  are,  in  distinct 
brick  rings.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the 
alluvial  deposit  was  between  20  and  30  feet 
thick.  The  piers  were  either  founded  on  the 
solid  chalk  or  on  piles,  where  the  nearness  of 
the  river  and  the  depth  of  the  deposit  rendered 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  reach  the  rock. 

The  viaduct  has  been  a twelvemonth  in 
building,  and  the  four  or  five  arches  at  the 
Rouen  end  had  not  been  finished  more  than 
two  months.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  on 
the  morning  of  the  accident,  up  to  which  time 
no  symptoms  of  yielding,  or  settlement  of  any 
kind  had  occurred,  except  a small  crack  in  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  stone  piers,  which 
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did  not  extend  to  the  brickwork.  The  arch 
that  first  gave  way  was  where  the  ballast  was 
being  put  on,  which  leads  to  the  surmise  that 
they  had  not  loaded  the  arches  properly,  and 
since  this  portion  of  the  work  (the  last  built) 
had  been  done  in  wet  weather,  and  open  to 
the  rain  of  several  weeks  before  the  concrete 
was  put  in  the  arches,  the  mortar  was  neces- 
sarily weakened,  and  remained  unset.  The 
resident  engineer  fancies  the  foundations  gave 
wav.  Some  of  the  French  papers  attribute 
the'  accident  to  the  use  of  bad  materials.  At 
present  all  is  surmise  respecting  the  cause. 
The  French  Government  has  ordered  a rigid 
inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  by  competent 
persons.  It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  to  wait  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  reply 
which  the  chief  engineer  will  no  doubt  make 
to  it,  when  we  shall  again  revert  to  the  subject. 


Falt.  of  a Bridge  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway. — This  unfortunate  oc- 
currence, following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  disaster  in  France,  has  induced  much 
alarm.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  bridge 
is  not  yet  understood,  some  attributing  it  to 
the  floods,  others  to  the  original  construction. 
It  was  a kind  of  viaduct,  resting  on  brickwork 
abutments,  which  passed  over  the  Medway 
valley,  near  Tunbridge.  A similar  accident 
happened  in  Belgium  a few  years  ago,  when 
the  line  was  first  opened. 


BRISTOL  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  report  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  Academy,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
various  speakers  on  the  occasion,  referred  to 
the  erection  of  a fitting  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Academy.  “ The  committee  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  attended  with  very  bene- 
ficial results,  and  their  only  hesitation  is 
founded  on  the  limited  extent  of  the  funds  of 
the  Academy,  and  on  their  anxiety  that  nothing 
done  at  this  time  should  prove  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  period — not,  they  trust,  very  far 
distant, — when  a larger  outlay  being  justified  by 
the  increased  means  of  the  society,  a building 
in  every  way  worthy  of  its  objects  might  be 
erected.  In  the  meantime,  however,  they  are 
sensible  that  annual  expenses  will  be  incurred, 
which  the  possession  of  a suitable  building 
would  prevent;  and  they  entertain  a strong 
belief  that  the  announcement  of  a determina- 
tion to  proceed  in  its  erection  in  the  approach- 
ing spring  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  the 
donors  and  subscribers.'’ 

A room  for  the  study  of  the  life-model  is 
open  three  evenings  in  the  week.  “ The  study 
of  the  old  masters  has  been  pursued  at  the 
Victoria  rooms,  where  Mr.  Miles  has  kindly 
deposited  pictures  for  that  purpose,  during  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  it  is  proposed  that  this 
shall  be  continued  during  the  winter  months.” 
“ On  every  Thursday  this  room  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  establishment  of  a ladies’  class, 
for  studying  from  the  life,  under  the  direction 
of  an  artist”  “ It  is  hoped  by  the  committee 
that  classes  for  perspective  may  soon  be  formed, 
calculated  as  they  are  to  he  eminently  service- 
able to  a great  number  of  young  persons,  who 
sketch  and  draw  as  amateurs,  and  seldom  go 
through  the  essential  steps  leading  to  accuracy 
of  delineation.  As  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance,  the  committee  have  especially  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
prizes,  to  be  competed  for  during  the  present 
year.  To  this  they  have  appropriated  5 51.  and 
they  are  glad  to  state  that  other  funds  have 
been  placed  at  their  disposal,  for  this  object,  to 
the  amount  of  65/. ; making  a sum  of  120/.  to 
be  contended  for  at  the  next  exhibition.” 

The  treasurer’s  cash  account  shewed  the  in- 
come to  have  been  as  follows  : — Receipts  of 
the  exhibition  of  paintings,  including  sale  of. 
catalogues,  2051.  9s.  ; donations,  1,191/.  ; sub- 
scriptions, 97/.  5s.;  and  dividend  on  stock, 
60/.  16s.  6d. : total,  1,554/.  10s.  6d.  The  ex- 
penditure, 321/.  Os.  9d.;  leaving  in  the  banker’s 
hands  a balance  of  1,233/.  9s.  9d.  So  far  the 
report. 

The  local  papers  contain  statements  as  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  that  has  arisen  amongst 
the  members,  and  which  involves  rather  an  im- 
portant principle.  In  November  last  Mr.  West, 
the  keeper  of  the  observatory  at  Clifton,  an  ar- 
tist, and  a man  of  considerable  natural  ability, 


proposed  two  gentlemen  for  election.  Their 
talents  as  artists  were  allowed  ; but  because 
one  of  them  held  a place  of  small  emolument 
under  government  he  was  opposed,  and  a “ de- 
termination ” to  the  effect  that  any  one  in 
trade,  place,  or  situation  is  ineligible  as  an 
artist  member,  was  carried  by  the  artists  pre- 
sent. In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  West  felt 
himself  virtually  excluded,  and  resigned.  In 
reply  to  a request  from  the  members,  that  he 
would  reconsider  his  resignation,  he  addressed 
to  them  a communication,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — “ As  you  hope  to  he 
patronised  you  should  shew  the  public  you  de- 
serve it  by  rejecting  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
narrow  gauge  of  exclusiveness,  which  you  are 
now  on  ; it  cramps  all  energies,  has  an  uneasy 
progress,  and  is  a long  time  on  the  road.  Adopt 
the  broad  gauge  of  a liberal  feeling  for  art, 
and  your  success  and  progress,  as  a body,  in 
the  public  estimation,  will  be  much  more  easy, 
rapid,  safe,  and  certain.  Fling  aside  the  mean 
prejudice,  that  because  a man  by  necessity  is 
obliged  to  follow  a trade  or  hold  an  office, 
whatever  his  talent  may  be,  ‘ you’ll  have  none 
of  it.’  Remember  Chantry  was  a ploughboy ; 
Bird  for  a long  time  after  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce talented  work,  was  a tea-tray  painter  ; was 
Lord  Lundsdowne  disgraced  in  having  the 
weaver  poet  Thom  at  his  table — a journeyman 
weaver  then  as  he  is  now?  There  are  many 
such  precedents  and  examples.  Where  would 
Bird,  Chantry,  and  Thom  have  been  had  all 
held  the  absurd  doctrine,  that  while  a weaver 
— no  poet;  while  a tea-tray  painter — no  artist? 
Where  would  most  of  our  talented  artists  have 
been  if  all  had  adopted  the  ‘ narrow  principle  ’ 
that  now  appears  to  actuate  the  majority  of 
you?  Adopt  the  advice  I respectfully  offer  to 
you  as  a body.  By  your  own  patronage  and 
help  to  art,  you  will  appear  before  the  Bristol 
public  as  a lesson  or  an  example — you  will 
take  an  elevated  position.  Keep  your  exclu- 
sive feeling,  and  the  city  will  look  down  upon 
you  perhaps  with  contempt.  Endeavour  to 
assist  talented  individuals  when  or  where  they 
maybe  discovered;  honour  yourselves  by  mak- 
ing" them  and  claiming  them  as  one  of  your 
own  ; rescue  ability  or  genius  when  depressed 
by  poverty;  fear  no  shame  to  grasp  in  fellow- 
ship the  hand  of  talent,  however  fortune  may 
have  disguised  it.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

St.  Margaret’s  church,  Ipswich,  is  now 
undergoing  considerable  improvement.  The 
whole  of  the  pews  will  be  removed,  and  open 
benches  substituted  ; the  lower  part  of  the  east 
window,  which  has  been  blocked  up  for  more 
than  a century,  is  to  be  re-opened  and  furnished 
with  new  tracery ; and  the  whole  church  is  to 
undergo  a purification  from  whitewash,  which 
the  zeal  of  former  churchwardens  had  given 
it.  The  western  gallery  will  most  probably  be 
removed,  as  it  not  only  disfigures  the  church, 
but  impairs  its  stability.  The  alterations  are 
being  made  mainly  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fonnereau,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ringham. Water-works 

upon  an  extensive  scale  are  about  to  be  con- 
structed at  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Thomas 

Wicksteed  is  the  engineer. The  Dundee 

water-works  are  being  prosecuted  with  energy. 
The  large  reservoir  and  clean-water  basin  at 
Craigton  Muir,  on  the  Panmure  estate,  are 
considerably  advanced  ; and,  by  the  liberality 
of  Lord  Panmure,  every  facility  will  he  given 
in  execution  of  the  work.  The  space  to  be 
covered  by  the  reservoir  will  extend  to  about 

ninety  or  one  hundred  acres. The  London 

and  Birmingham  Railway  Company  have  pre- 
sented 150/.  towards  the  repairs  of  the  church 
of  St.  John,  Coventry.  It  was  presented  in 
answer  to  an  application  for  voluntary  assist- 
ance. This  is  the  only  church  in  Coventry 

without  a steeple. The  new  barracks  at 

Preston  being  finished,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Lancashire  Militia  will  shortly  take  possession 

of  them.. It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 

north  wing  of  the  University  College  Hospital 
will  be  commenced  during  the  approaching 
spring.  It  is  calculated  to  cost  4,000/.  the 
whole  of  which  with  the  exception  of  about 

600/.  is  already  subscribed  for. At  Wick- 

ham-market,  on  new  year’s  day,  was  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a new  subscription  building,  to  he 
appropriated  to  various  public  purposes.  Much 
form  and  ceremony  was  used  on  the  occasion. 


A very  large  mill  which  was  in  the  course 

of  erection  at  Scarrs  Foot,  near  Kendal,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  last  week  by  a severe 

gale  of  wind  and  rain. A fortnight  ago,  the 

upper  story  of  a brick-built  stable,  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mr.  Wood,  Doncaster,  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  accident  is  not  stated.  Fortunately, no  lives 

were  sacrificed. It  is  in  contemplation  to 

erect  a new  police  station  at  Swindon,  to  con- 
sist of  entrance-hall,  rooms  for  superintendent 
See.,  with  a justice  room  above,  and  two  wings 
containing  cells  for  prisoners.  The  estimate 
for  the  building,  excluding  the  site,  is  500/. 
The  magistrates  at  present  administer  justice 

at  a public-house. The  ancient  church  of 

Colemore,  near  Alton,  Hants,  has  lately  un- 
dergone complete  restoration.  The  roof 
has  been  stripped  and  repaired;  the  timbers 
freed  from  whitewash,  stained,  and  varnished  ; 
an  ancient  transept,  long  desecrated,  has  been 
restored;  and  the  whole  of  the  church  has 
been  repaved,  and  provided  with  low  seats  of 

a very  simple  character. A testimonial  to 

the  venerable  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  will 
shortly  be  erected  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Tredegar-park.  It  is  to  be  a column,  which 
will  command  a view  of  the  British  Channel, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  South  Wales. 
Sir  B.  Hull,  of  Llannower,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  carry  out  the  project,  and  has 

subscribed  100  guineas  towards  it. The 

new  church  at  Malvern  Link,  Worcestershire, 
was  consecrated  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  The  font,  which  is  spoken  of  as 
being  “ novel  and  elegant,”  was  a donation  of 
the  Countess  Somers.  The  Earl  Somers  gave 
not  only  sufficient  land  for  the  site,  but  also  500/. 
towards  the  endowment. Considerable  im- 

provements at  West  Ham  are  in  contemplation, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  erection 
of  a public  hall,  and  the  establishment  of  gas 
works  sufficiently  extensive  to  insure  the  whole 

district  being  well  lighted. It  is  proposed 

attempting  to  raise,  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
bazaar,  the  existing  deficiency  of  1,000/.  in  the 
sum  required  to  enlarge  and  improve  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  Yarmouth. A com- 

pany has  been  formed  within  the  last  forinight, 
whose  object  is  to  convert  the  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  Canal  into  a railroad.  Sir  John 
Macneil  is  the  engineer. Among  the  pro- 

jects of  the  past  week  is  one  which  contemplates 
the  construction  of  very  capacious  wet  docks, 
with  an  extensive  range  of  wharfage,  at 
Plymouth.  A company  is  forming  with  this 
object  in  view.  Mr.  J.  K.  Brunei  is  the 
engineer. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EGYPTIAN  MONU- 
MENTS. 

Every  day  increases  our  knowledge  of 
Egypt,  and  our  means  of  further  increasing 
that  knowledge.  The  “ Literary  Gazette ” of 
last  week  (recently  enlarged,  cheapened,  and 
improved)  reports  a very  important  communi- 
cation, made  by  Mr.  Birch  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  on  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  the 
At-Meidan  at  Constantinople,  which  throws  a 
new  and  striking  light  upon  the  annals  and  chro- 
nology of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  Bible 
history.  The  hieroglyphics  record  the  fact, 
that  Thothmosis  III'.,  the  erector  of  the 
memorial,  who  reigned  1736  years  b.c., 
had  pushed  his  conquests  as  lar  as  Naharaim, 
or  Mesopotamia.  The  monolith  shrine,  com- 
monly called  the  sanctuary  of  Karnac  (which 
is  now  in  the  magasin  of  the  Louvre),  is  a 
monument  of  the  same  reign  ; and  Mr.  Birch 
announced  that  he  had  examined  the  copy  of 
the  long  hieroglyphic  inscription  which  covers 
it,  published  by  the  society  in  1823,  and  found 
it  refer  to  the  same  transaction.  He  also  an- 
nounced the  important  fact,  that  he  had  found 
there  the  names  of  the  two  chief  cities  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
The  latter  had  before  been  read  by  Cham- 
pollion  on  another  monument;  the  former  is 
Mr.  Birch’s  own  discovery.  Mr.  Osburn, 
than  whom  there  is  no  Egyptian  scholar  more 
competent  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion, 
took  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
society  upon  this  first  step  towards  any  thing 
like  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  names  inscribed  on  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  He  also  explained  that  another 
foreign  name,  occurring  in  the  inscription  on 
the  sanctuary,  written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the 
consonants  r,  cl,  and  11,  lie  had  himself  ascer- 
tained to  be  that  of  the  founders  of  Aradus,  an 
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ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The 
name  often  occurs  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends 
of  the  conquests  of  the  successors  of  Thoth- 
mosis,  where  the  people  are  said  to  consist  of 
two  divisions.  The  lower  or  northern  division 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  Arvadites  (Ar- 
vadin,  as  the  Phoenicians  would  have  written 
it);  the  upper  or  southern  division  was  after- 
wards called,  Rephaim.  A great  many  other 
names — indeed,  we  may  note  those  of  all  the 
principal  foreign  nations  inscribed  on  these 
monuments — are  now  satisfactorily  ascertained : 
an  immense  advance  is  thus  made  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  difficult  branch  of  literature,  and 
one  that  will  elucidate  many  most  interesting 
points  in  the  earliest  histories  of  mankind. 


BRUMMAGEM  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — A contemporary  journal  has  lately 
edified  its  readers  by  some  curious  criticism, 
in  which  he  has  converted  what  are  wholesome 
principles  in  themselves,  into  absurdities  by 
pushing  them  into  extravagance  and  ridiculous 
excess.  Every  one  readily  admits  that  the 
merit  of  buildings  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their 
being  constructed  with  genuine  and  permanent 
materials.  The  satisfaction  which  visible 
beauties,  those  of  design  and  form,  afford  the 
eye,  is  no  doubt  considerably  increased  when 
we  feel  assured  that,  owing  to  the  durability 
of  the  materials  employed,  the  work  is  cal- 
culated to  last  for  an  indefinite  period,  per- 
haps for  ages.  But  it  is  surely  going  to  a 
most  rediculous  extreme  to  stigmatize  the 
use  of  fictitious  materials,  and  cheaper  suc- 
cednnea  for  the  more  expensive  kinds,  as 
paltry  Brummagem  ; and  further,  to  decry  in 
the  most  sneering  manner,  buildings  of  con- 
siderable merit  for  their  design,  merely  be- 
cause all  their  materials  are  not  exactly 
genuine,  or  of  so  costly  a kind  as  they  might 
have  been  ; for  which  offence  their  employers 
and  not  architects  are  answerable,  since  the 
latter  would  as  willingly  make  use  of  Portland 
stone  or  even  Carrara  marble,  as  of  Roman 
cement. 

People  want  to  have  things  appear  costly, 
but  to  come  cheap;  and  in  order  to  gratify 
their  unreasonable  humours,  several  ingenious 
persons  have  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  in- 
vented a variety  of  artificial  substances  and 
compounds,  anil  some  as  substitutes  for  the 
natural  materials;  and  some  of  them  imitate 
them  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  equally  beautiful  in 
appearance.  But  now  starts  up  a most  for- 
midable critic,  who  pronounces  his  solemn  ban 
upon  every  thing  of  the  kind  as  arrant  sham, 
deception,  and  Brummagem  ; sparing  not  even 
scagliola  columns.  Were  his  own  sweeping 
denunciation  as  powerful  as  his  will,  it  would 
infallibly  prove  a death-blow  to  a hundred  in- 
ventions, patents,  and  manufactures.  Adieu 
to  Brown’s  scagliola  and  Keene’s  cement ; to 
Bielefeld’s  papier-mache  for  architectural  de- 
corations ; to  Cartonpierre ; to  the  crockery- 
ware  for  pavements,  imposed  upon  us  under 
the  name  of  encaustic  tiles  ; to  veneering  with 
costly  woods  for  the  “ shamming  ” outsides  of 
pieces  of  furniture  ; to  paper-hangings  in  imi- 
tation of  silk  or  velvet;  to  stamped  leather  ; to 
bronzing — and  why  not  also  to  gilding  itself — 
to  such  “ clumsy  deception”  and  arrant  make 
believe  as  that  of  coating  wood-picture  frames 
with  gold-leaf,  as  a substitute  for  frames  of  the 
solid. 

How  it  may  strike  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I pre- 
tend not  to  say  ; but  it  does  strike  me  that  your 
“ contemporary”  has  mounted  upon  a steed 
akin  to  that  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  and  that  he  has 
carried  him  a very  much  greater  length  than  be 
intended  to  go.  Surely  it  was  going  quite  far 
enough  to  go  to  the  extent  of  abusing  the 
'‘Companion  to  the  Almanac,” — a publication 
till  now  spoken  of  at  least  civilly  by  the 
“ civil”  and  representing  the  architectural  in- 
formation and  remarks  in  it  to  be  downright 
nonsense,  without  so  much  sputtering.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  “ Freeman’s-place  does 
not  at  all  deserve  the  character  given  of 
it.  in  the  “ Companion,”  as  being  a fine 
piece  of  street  architecture,  “ exceedingly 
well-proportioned  as  to  the  quantity  as 
compared  with  the  entire  surface.”  ’ And 
why  ? because,  forsooth,  the  ground-floor, 
which -is  treated  as  an  arcade,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  openings  are  considerably  wider 
than  the  piers,  does  not  answer  to  the  remarks 


upon  the  ' fenestration  ’ generally.  The  critic, 
however,  has  chosen  to  shut  his  eyes  entirely 
to  all  the  rest,  and  fix  upon  the  ground-floor 
alone,  and  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is 
that  part  which  is  especially  noticed  in  the 
“ Companion,”  he  has  turned  the  words  “ this 
fa9ade  is  exceedingly  well  proportioned,  &c.,” 
into  “ this  arcade  is  exceedingly,  &e.”  Still 
he  does  “ not  intend  the  slightest  censure  ” on 
the  design  it3elf.  Verily  the  architects  must 
he  vastly  obliged  to  him  for  such  a sop  h la 
Mrs.  Candour  ; and  he  does  not  intend  the 
slightest  censure,  he  only  plainly  denies 
the  chief  merit  claimed  for  their  building, 
assuring  them  that  it  is  not  the  fine  unbroken 
mass  which  the  “ Companion  ” fancies  it  to 
be.  Pity  that  he  did  not  turn  round  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  for  he  might  then  have 
fallen  foul  on  that  as  being  very  much  like  a 
“conservatory,”  since  in  that  structure  also, 
the  ground-floor  consists  chiefly  of  large 
glazed  openings  between  comparatively  narrow 
piers. 

Of  the  writer’s  civility,  both  Barry  and 
Hardwick  come  in  for  a share  ; the  former  is 
told  that  his  fountains  in  Trafalgar-square  are 
“ intensely  ugly  !”  the  other  that  the  ceilings 
of  the  drawing  and  council  rooms  in  the  new 
building  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  are  but  “ Brum- 
magem,” and  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
benchers  themselves.  “ The  criticism,”  ob- 
serves the  critic,  “ to  be  sure,  is  not  that  of 
professed  (qu.  professional?)  architects,  but  it 
is  at  least  that  of  gentlemen,  and  men  of  edu- 
cated taste.”  It  is  rather  likely  to  strike  most 
persons  as  being  but  very  Brummagem  sort  of 
criticism,  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  men 
of  educated  taste,  are  able  to  discuss  matters 
of  taste  with  something  more  like  reasons  and 
arguments,  than  vilifying  epithets  and  con- 
temptuous expressions  amount  to. 

Budownjk. 


THE  MOSQUES  OF  KERBELA. 

The  entrance  to  Kerbela  a “sacred”  city 
held  by  the  Schytes  has  been  immemorially 
interdicted,  not  only  to  Christians,  but  to 
all  but  a certain  people.  Monsieur  Lottin  de 
Laval,  a French  archaeologist  having  recently 
explored  it,  has  addressed  a communication 
upon  it  to  M.  Champollion,  which  appears  in 
the  Courier  d' Orient.  We  avail  ourselves  of  a 
quotation  in  the  Athenceum  for  the  following 
description  of  some  of  the  buildings  there. 
“ I had  been  told  that  the  two  mosques  of 
Kerbela  were  of  unrivalled  beauty  — and  I 
found  it  true  : they  exceed  their  fame.  That 
of  the  Imaum  Hussein  is  the  most  sumptuous. 
A vast  pile  of  masonry  supports  the  cupola; 
and  this  cupola  is  entirely  built  in  bricks  of 
copper,  about  eighteen  centiimRres  square, 
covered  over  with  plates  of  gold  of  extreme 
purity'.  Three  minarets  spring  up  by  the  side 
of  this  sumptuous  cupola,  adorned  with  painted 
porcelain,  enriched  with  flowers  and  inscrip- 
tions as  far  up  as  the  Muezzin’s  gallery.  Above 
this  gallery'  are  open  colonnades  on  the  two 
minarets  which  flank  the  southern  gate  ; and 
these  colonnades  and  the  final  shafts  are  gilt 
likewise.  The  interior  is  in  harmony  with 
this  unheard  of  splendour.  The  side  walls 
are  of  enamelled  porcelain,  having  a dazzling 
effect.  Wreaths  of  flowers  and  friezes  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  Talik  characters  inter- 
mingle with  remarkable  elegance;  and  the 
cupola  is  adorned  with  mirrors,  cut  facet-wise, 
and  with  strings  and  pendents  of  pearls.  The 
tomb  of  Hussein  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
cupola.  It  is  a square  mass,  of  considerable 
height, — covered  over  with  viels  wrought  in 
pearls  mixed  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds.”  Three  balustrades  protect  this 
mausoleum.  The  first  is  of  massive  gold, 
wrought  with  great  art.  The  two  others  are  of 
massive  silver,  carved  with  the  patience  and 
skill  of  the  Persian. 

“ The  mosque  of  Imaum  Abbas,  situate  to 
the  east,  has  no  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  or  pre- 
cious stones ; yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is,  in  an 
architectonic  point  of  view,  far  finer.  Two 
minarets  only  flank  its  southern  gate,  and 
tower  above  its  bold  and  magnificent  cupola — 
built  in  porcelain,  covered  with  wide  ara- 
besques of  a very  grand  character,  and  with 
flowers  of  gold  on  a ground  of  tender  green. 
When  the  hot  sun  of  Araby  darts  its  burning 
rays  on  this  richly-coloured  mass,  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  the  effect  are  such  as 
thought  can  scarcely  picture  and  no  painting 


can  convey.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is  octa- 
gonal,— adorned  in  enamel  of  a lapis-lazuli 
tint,  and  enriched  by  interminable  inscriptions 
in  white.  All  around  are  pierced,  moulded 
windows,  retiring  within  indented  frames ; 
and  the  great  door,  of  the  same  style — flanked 
by  two  galleries,  sustained  by  light  and  graceful 
columns — projects  boldly  out,  in  a manner 
closely  resembling  the  porch  of  our  ancient 
basilicas.  The  court  of  this  mosque  is  vast, 
square,  and  pierced  at  each  angle  with  gates  of 
great  richness. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  inst.  Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Press  of  matter  forced  us  to  postpone 
our  notice  of  the  proceedings. 

The  paper  read  was  a “Description  of  the 
machinery  erected  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  and 
Field  at  the  Minories  station,  for  working  the 
London  and  Blackwall  Railway,”  by  A.  .1. 
Robertson,  associate. 

It  commenced  with  a general  account  of  the 
railway,  quoted  from  Mr.  Bidder’s  appendix 
to  Mr.  Stephenson’s  report  on  the  atmospheric 
railway,  as  a parallel  was  then  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  the  system  of  rope  traction  and 
that  of  propulsion  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  railway  is  about  3|  miles  in  length,  built 
upon  arches,  and  worked  by  two  pairs  of 
stationary  engines  of  400  horse  power  and  200 
horse  power  respectively,  at  the  Minories  and 
Blackwall  termini.  Wire  ropes  of  3|  inches 
in  circumference,  or  l£  inch  diameter,  formed 
of  four  strands,  each  composed  of  forty-two 
wires,  extend  along  the  length  of  the  railway, 
guided  by  grooved  pullies,  and  coiled  alter- 
nately at  each  extremity  on  drums,  which  are 
worked  by  the  engines.  The  carriages  are 
attached  to  the  ropes  by  “ grips,”  which  can 
be  detached  at  pleasure  ; and  the  carriages  are 
arrested  by  breaks,  so  as  to  deliver  their 
passengers  at  the  numerous  stations  along  the 
line,  from  whence  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  traffic  is  obtained.  The  carriages 
travel  alternately  along  either  line  ; and  the 
signals  for  starting  and  the  general  working  of 
the  line  are  given  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
At  first,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  from 
the  repeated  fracture  of  the  hemp  rope,  which 
was  then  used.  Wire  ropes,  with  swivels  at 
given  distances,  were,  however,  adopted  ; and 
at  present,  in  about  two  thousand  journeys  each 
way  in  each  month,  not  above  two  fractures 
occur.  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Bidder,  who, 
with  other  members,  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
gave  some  curious  particulars  of  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  twisting  of  the  rope,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  hemp 
rope,  which  had  not  any  swivels  in  it.  The 
cause  of  the  torsion  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for;  but  it  was  conceived,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  rope  being  lapped  under 
the  drum  at  the  Blackwall  end,  and  over  the 
drum  at  the  Minories  end,  might  have  some 
influence  in  the  matter. 

In  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  that  the  rope 
now  used  was  formed  of  six  strands  laid  round 
a hempen  core,  each  strand  composed  of  six 
wires  also  laid  round  a hempen  core.  That 
there  was  an  evidence  of  very  early  corrosion 
whenever  the  wire  came  in  contact  with  the 
hempen  core.  The  power  required  to  move  the 
rope  alone,  was  about  200  horse  power  with  a 
hemp  rope,  and  with  the  wire  rope,  on  account 
of  its  greater  weight,  it  required  about  250 
horse  power.  As  to  the  question  of  expense ; 
that  point  must  not  be  considered  abstractedly  ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  traffic  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  the  requisite  speed  by 
locomotives  if  they  were  required  to  stop  seven 
times  in  3£  miles;  it  was  therefore  a question 
whether  the  system  of  rope  traction,  by  which 
the  traffic  could  be  conveyed  at  a given  speed, 
or  whether  the  intermediate  traffic,  should  be 
abandoned.  The  latter,  commercially  speak- 
ing, could  not  be  done,  and  the  rope  system 
was  persevered  in.  The  expense  of  working 
the  engines  and  rope  was  stated  to  be  about 
fourteen  pence  per  train  per  mile. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  20th  inst.,  when 
the  following  officers  and  council  were 
elected: — Sir  John  Rennie,  president;  W. 
Cubitt,  J.  Field,  J.  M.  Rendel,  and  J.  Simpson, 
vice-presidents  ; J.  K.  Brunei,  B.  Cubitt,  J. 
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Locke,  J.  Miller,  W.  C.  Mylne,  R.  Stephen- 
son, F.  Taylor,  J.  F.  Bateman,  Sir  J.  Mac 
Neill,  and  T.  Sopwith,  members;  Lieut.  Col. 
Colquhoun  and  S.  M.  Peto,  associates. 

The  annual  report  of  the  council  announced 
the  past  session  to  have  been  one  of  unexam- 
pled brilliancy,  and  the  actual  position  of  the 
institution  to  be  very  nourishing  in  every  re- 
spect, 

Telford  medals  were  presented  to  Messrs. 
P.  C.  Delegarde  and  G.  Edwards,  and  pre- 
miums of  books  to  Messrs.  Vulliamy,  Bodmer, 
and  Redman,  for  papers  read  last  year  at  the 
meetings. 

The  opportunity  of  the  presentation  of  the 
annual  report,  was  seized  by  the  council  for 
explaining  succinctly  to  the  general  body,  their 
intentions  in  proposing  modifications  of  the 
existing  bye-laws.  From  the  statement,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  present  bye-laws  are  based  upon 
a code  of  regulations  framed  when  the  charter 
was  granted,  and  by  these  the  institution  has 
been  governed  since  1828.  The  great  pro- 
gress, however,  made  by  the  profession  ot  en- 
gineering, demanded  certain  modifications, 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  council,  but  always  within  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  actual  laws.  These  they  now 
seek  to  incorporate  in  the  code  of  laws,  in 
order  that  all  the  members  may  be  cognizant 
of  them.  It  is  proposed  that  the  members 
should  form  the  first  class,  the  associates  the 
second,  and  the  graduates  the  third  class,  the 
latter  being  assimilated  to  the  student  class  of 
other  societies.  The  associates  are  raised  to 
the  second  class,  on  account  of  their  acknow- 
ledged value  in  the  society,  and  the  efficient 
aid  at  all  times  given  by  them  in  every  step 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  president  should  be 
changed  every  two  years,  in  order  to  secure  a 
rotation  of  the  office  among  the  members,  and 
render  the  attainment  of  the  post  an  object  of 
ambition,  and  an  incentive  to  industry  and 
perseverance  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession.  Some  opposition  was  expressed 
to  these  views  of  the  council,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
and  the  council  announced  their  intention,  of 
presenting  the  proposed  modifications  for  the 
discussion  of  the  special  meeting  of  members 
summoned  for  January  27th. 


EARLY  CARVINGS  IN  WOOD. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, many  interesting  communications 
have  been  read.  Amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned a letter  from  Mons.  Delapierre,  secre- 
tary of  the  Belgian  Legation,  relative  to  a 
document  discovered  amongst  the  Records  in 
Flanders.  He  stated  that  numerous  evidences 
of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between 
England  and  that  country  in  ancient  times, 
had  fallen  under  his  notice,  tending  to  prove 
the  Flemish  origin  of  many  works  of  art  or 
decoration  still  preserved  in  England.  The 
works  of  the  Flemish  carvers  in  wood  were 
in  especial  esteem,  and  numerous  fine  ex- 
amples exist  in  the  churches  of  Norfolk  and 
other  parts  of  England,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  their  productions.  The  document  found 
by  Mons.  Delapierre  related  to  a dispute  which 
had  occurred  at  Bruges,  in  the  year  1441, 
between  William  Carebis,  a Scotch  merchant, 
and  a certain  monk  of  Melrose  Abbey,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  and 
Cornelius  de  Aeltre,  citizen  of  Bruges,  and 
master  of  the  art  of  carpentry,  who  had  agreed 
to  supply  certain  stalls  for  Melrose,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  stalls  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Dunis,  in  Flanders,  and  carved  according  to 
the  design  of  those  which  existed  in  the  choir 
of  Thosan,  near  Bruges.  The  work  had  been 
impeded  by  popular  commotions  at  Bruges, 
during  which  the  master  carver  had  been  de- 
serted by  his  workmen,  and  suffered  severe 
losses.  It  is  thought  that  many  similar  evi- 
dences exist  in  the  archives  of  Flanders, 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  History  of 
Art  in  England,  and  shew  the  extent  of  that 
influence  which  the  productions  of  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  exerted  at  various  times  in 
forming  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day  in  re- 
gard to  works  of  Art,  as  well  as  the  elegancies 
or  decorations  serving  as  accessories  to  do- 
mestic or  church  architecture.  Several  of  the 
engraved  works  preserved  in  England,  com- 


monly termed  sepulchral  brasses,  were  pro- 
duced by  artificers  of  Flanders,  although  few 
similar  examples  are  now  to  be  found  in  that 
country. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CITY. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  some  observations 
on  this  subject  at  page  22,  Vol  III.,  allow  me 
to  state,  that  the  intended  street  from  Amen- 
corner  to  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  is  a part  of  a 
large  and  comprehensive  plan  for  improving 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  the  said  street 
being  intended  to  receive  such  part  of  the 
traffic  from  London  bridge  and  water  side 
commerce  as  will  pass  through  an  intended 
improvement  of  the  line  of  Cannon-street  and 
Watling-street,  which  will  thus  relieve  Cheap- 
side  of  many  thousand  vehicles,  both  from  the 
west  end  and  east  end  of  the  town. 

With  respect  to  the  improved  line  of 
Gresham-street  (late  Cateaton-street)  although 
not  quite  satisfactory,  it  is  yet  not  too  late  to 
make  it  answer,  what  I believe  it  was  intended 
for,  namely,  to  receive  a portion  of  the  traffic 
of  Newgate-street.  This  could beaccomplished 
by  the  removal  of  the  block  of  houses  at  the 
south  end  of  the  General  Post  Office,  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  forming  a street  from 
that  opening  (which  you  will  observe  is  close 
to  Newgate-street)  to  Lad-lane,  and  widening 
the  latter.  The  property  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  form  such  a short  but  useful  street 
is  not  very  valuable. 

The  partial  failure  of  Gresham-street,  in  not 
being  made  more  straight  and  spacious,  may 
be  charged  on  the  parsimony  of  the  citizens. 
If  the  latter  would  come  forward  in  a liberal 
manner,  and  assist  the  city  authorities  to  carry 
out  the  several  plans  of  improvements  with  a 
handsome  loan,  instead  of  discouraging  them 
by  continual  opposition,  I am  persuaded 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  disapprobation 
after  the  completion  of  the  works,  but  the  city 
would  be  the  most  convenient, the  most  healthy, 
and  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  T.  I.  M. 


FITTEST  STYLE  FOR  INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society, 
January  14th,  the  following  theme  was  dis- 
cussed, “ Under  what  circumstances  in  modern 
decoration  ought  the  Gothic  or  the  Italian 
style  to  be  preferred.”  As  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  consideration  of  such  a sub- 
ject, the  observations  were  discursive  upon 
architectural  proprieties  and  taste  ; and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  the  arguments  became  more  de- 
finite. It  was  remarked,  that  a backward 
tendency,  by  an  application  to  the  earlier  state 
of  the  arts,  for  the  decorations  of  the  new  pa- 
lace of  Westminster,  should  be  regretted  ; and 
it  was  said  that  selected  artists  were  on  the 
continent  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  style 
and  manner  of  Giotto,  Ciinabue,  and  that 
school.  It  was  argued  that  precedents  ought 
to  be  studied,  but  not  looked  upon  so  much  as 
fixed  rules  for  embellishments,  and  that  past 
efforts  should  rather  be  considered  as  examples 
of  what  had  been  applied  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  restrictions,  than  as  being  the 
only  ones  suitable  and  appropriate  to  any  re- 
cognized and  imitated  form  in  architecture; 
also  that  it  ought  to  be  open  for  the  present 
age,  by  an  application  of  superior  drawing,  ex- 
ecution, or  colouring,  to  impart  a new  and 
peculiar  effect  to  forms  of  another  period. 
This  argument  was  pursued  by  stating,  that  it 
was  necessary  only  to  have  regard  to  principal 
lines  in  the  arrangement  of  harmonizing  and 
contrasting  forms  of  ornament,  to  create  that 
unity  and  completeness  of  expression  so 
striking  when  produced,  but  which  is  seldom 
attained,  from  the  deficiency  of  scientific  de- 
liberation upon  mere  ornamental  details. 

A discussion  then  arose  upon  the  restrictions 
to  be  regarded  in  fitting  and  furnishing  the  in- 
terior; and  allusion  was  made  to  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  where  the  screen,  stalls, 
stained-glass,  &c.,  are  in  the  style  of  the  Re- 
vival, and  have  been  condemned  as  displaying 
impure  taste.  It  was  contended,  that  the 
Gothic  style  would  be  found  to  impose  great 
difficulties  in  rendering  all  modern  conve- 
niences and  necessities  in  unison  with  it,  and 
yet  obtain  grandeur  of  effect.  Another  ques- 
tion was  also  prominently  sustained,  viz.  as  to 


what  extent  imitative  decoration  in  colour,  such 
as  arabesques,  may  be  associated  with  the 
geometrical  ornaments  in  Gothic  architecture  ; 
and  which,  if  either,  should  preponderate  in 
embellishment;  also,  what  limits  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  the  treatment  of  each  ? Several 
observations  were  also  made  upon  ecclesi- 
astical decorations,  recently  executed  in  and 
near  to  the  metropolis  ; and  in  the  description, 
considerable  merit  was  said  to  be  found  in 
some  of  them.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
28th  inst.,  with  the  desire  to  collect  further 
determinate  opinions  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  its  rooms  in  York,  on  the  15th 
instant;  Mr.  E.  B.  Wheatley  in  the  chair. 

After  the  Rev.  J.  Sharp,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, had  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  grants  of  51.  towards  the  stained  glass 
in  Lund  Church,  and  51.  towards  encaustic 
tiles  in  Maston  Church,  Yorkshire,  were 
made. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett  (another  of  the  secreta- 
ries) brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  parish  church,  Bradford,  York- 
shire, and  exhibited  two  large  crayon  drawings 
of  the  church  as  it  is,  and  the  church  as  it  is  to 
be.  The  reverend  gentleman  stated,  that  above 
the  present  plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave,  there 
was  a very  fine  and  perfect  perpendicular  oak 
roof,  which  it  was  the  design  of  the  restoration 
committee  to  open  out.  lie  suggested  that  a 
small  grant  made  by  the  society  towards  such 
an  object,  would  not  only  be  most  thankfully 
received,  but  also  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  into  more  public  notice  the  claims 
of  the  society  which  made  it.  Mr.  E.  Smith, 
Acomb,  York,  after  this  gave  notice  of  a mo- 
tion for  the  next  meeting,  for  the  sum  of  20/. 
towards  this  very  desirable  object. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett  then  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  society,  the  British  Archeo- 
logical Institute,  which  proposed  to  hold  its 
annual  meetings  in  York,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year.  lie  said  that  he  thought 
the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  would  do 
well  to  render  its  services  to  the  institute,  and 
offer  to  it  all  the  accommodation  in  its  power. 
The  committee  requested  Mr.  Fawcett  to  com- 
municate to  the  institute  that  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  would  most  gladly  offer 
the  use  of  its  rooms  for  the  forthcoming  ses- 
sion, together  with  any  other  assistance  which 
might  be  considered  desirable. 


GAS. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  gas  is  of  such  general 
importance,  that  a few  remarks  thereon,  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  of  “ Carbon,”  in  No.  153, 
will  not,  1 trust,  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
leaders  of  your  interesting  and  well-conducted 
work,  the  circulation  of  which  I am  well  aware 
is  not  confined  to  the  building  trades  only. 

Every  impartial  person  will  agree  with 
“ Carbon”  in  his  remarks  respecting  meters. 
The  Chartered  Gas  Company  enforce  the  use 
of  them  by  all  their  customers  ; and  doing  so, 
has  been  productive  of  a saving  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  advantage  to  the  company. 
It  would  be  well  for  all  parties  if  no  gas  were 
to  be  supplied  except  by  meter  ; but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  that  system  would,  as  “ Car- 
bon” asserts,  comgtel  the  companies  to  manufac- 
ture gas  of  greater  illuminating  power.  I should 
suspect  it  would  be  more  likely  to  have  a di- 
rectly opposite  effect,  if  it  had  any  at  all, 
which  I doubt. 

The  illuminating,  or  “radiant”  power  of 
gas  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  carbon  it 
contains.  The  atomic  proportions  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  (coal  gas)  are,  hydrogen  2 -j- 
carbon  6 = 8.  The  proportions  in  oil  gas  are, 
hydrogen  2 + carbon  12  = 14  ; and  its  radi- 
ancy is  from  twice  to  four  times  that  of  coal 
gas,  dependant  upon  its  freshness  and  the  sort  of 
burner  used.  London  gas  seldom  contains  its 
due  proportion  of  carbon,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  an  object  to  produce  good  coke  as  well 
as  gas.  In  the  northern  counties,  where  coal 
is  so  much  cheaper,  coke  is  comparatively 
valueless ; and  there  every  attention  is  solely 
directed  to  produce  gas  in  perfection.  When 
I was  at  Liverpool,  ten  years  ago,  I could  not 
get  coke  from  the  gas  works — it  was  so  ex- 
hausted in  the  retort  as  to  be  useless.  Here, 
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on  the  contrary,  I find  it  is  almost  as  commonly 
used  as  coal.  It  is  therefore  with  good  reason 
our  companies  style  themselves  “ gas  light  and 
coke  companies.” 

It  is  with  pleasure  I perceive  that  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  so  much  reduced  at  Liverpool, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  that  a very  considerable 
I reduction  of  price  in  London  is  practicable ; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  companies 
here  will  be  able  to  supply  gas  at  as  low  a rate 
as  the  northern  companies  do,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  expect  it.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  mercantile  speculations, 
and  of  course  have  to  look  to  the  interest  of 
their  shareholders  as  well  as  of  their  customers. 
Independently  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
capital  sunk  in  their  works  (which  must  bear 
interest),  it  is  to  be  considered  that  their  ex- 
penses are  much  greater:  coals  before  they 
reach  the  works  cost  more ; iron  is  in  the 
same  position  ; wages  are  higher,  and  materials 
for  buildings  and  repairs  cost  more  ; — while 
from  the  never-ending  disturbance  of  the  pave- 
l ment  for  repairs  of  roads,  sewers,  and  water- 
pipes,  the  leakage  of  the  pipes  is  much  greater. 
It  is  a barbarous  system  throughout,  and  be- 
yond expression  costly  ; yet  from  the  number 
of  conflicting  interests  there  seems  but  little 
prospect  of  a remedy. 

One  word  of  advice  to  consumers  of  gas. 

! It  is  very  true  that  the  inspectors  ought  to  ex- 
| plain  the  construction  and  use  of  meters  to 
them;  but  let  no  consumer  therefore  think 
1 that  lie  understands  the  matter,  and,  should 
i any  thing  go  wrong  in  the  supply,  take  the 
i remedy  into  his  own  hands.  The  inspector  is 
I the  proper  officer  appointed  to  see  that  the 
| supply  is  unimpeded  ; and  should  any  escape 
l of  gas  or  stoppage  take  place,  let  the  consumer 
i instantly  send  for  him.  I know  an  instance 
I where  the  landlord  of  a tavern,  finding  a slight 
i escape  of  gas  at  the  union-joint  of  the  meter, 

I took  his  carpenter's  pincers  to  screw  it  tighter, 

| broke  the  joint ; and  before  the  inspector  could 
i arrive,  the  cellar  and  whole  house  was  full  of 
j gas.  When  the  inspector  reached  the  spot, 

I the  landlord,  with  an  unpardonable  careless- 
i ness,  was  about  to  precede  him  to  the  cellar 
I iv till  a lighted  candle  ! but  was  pulled  back  by 
I the  inspector,  who  descended  in  the  dark  with 
l a lump  of  clay  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
| plugged  the  pipe.  Had  an  explosion  taken 
| place,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
! awful — the  house  being  full  of  people.  It  is 
i strange  that  no  one  thought  of  the  main  cock 
i all  the  time  ; but  that  shews  the  prevailing 
i ignorance  of  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued. 

| This  event  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood 
i only  a few  months  since,  and  ought  to  be  a 
1 warning. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  & c.,  J.  A.  E. 

Camden  Town,  Jan.  19th,  1846. 


©orm  pcitti  cure* 

builders’  estimates. 

SiR) — In  last  week’s  Builder  you  gave  a 
j statement  of  the  tenders  for  rebuilding  part  of 
Portman-market,  and  properly  ask  “ How  is 
this  frightful  difference  to  be  explained  ?”  I 
i appeared  for  Messrs.  King  on  that  occasion, 
i and  remarks  having  beenmade  as  to  thelowness 
of  the  lowest  tender  and  of  mine,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  he  took  it  lumping.  I replied,  jumping 
i and  not  lumping,  I was  sure.  Not  having 
I heard  any  thing  further,  I presume  the  lowest 
i party  will  do  the  work  on  finding  security  for 
the  due  performance  of  it.  Two  similar  in- 
stances have  recently  occurred  : the  first  case 
was  a public-house  to  be  built  at  Walworth 
for  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Fetter-lane  ; the  result  of 
tendering  was,  a person  named  Brown  got  the 
i work  at  about  800/.,  or  two-thirds  the  amount 
of  the  next  party  ; of  course  he  found  securi- 
I’  ties,  and  when  he  had  raised  the  brickwork 
i up  to  the  plate  for  the  two- pair  floor,  he  could 
I go  no  further,  and  parties  again  had  to  tender 
I for  the  finishing.  I did  so  for  the  party  who 
1 was  next  him  in  the  first  estimate,  at  600/. 
The  securities  then  found  out  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  severe  losers,  and  agreed  them- 
selves to  finish  it, but  theydid  not  thoroughly  do 
so,  as  my  employer  did  it  after  all.  The  second 
case  was  with  regard  to  works  to  a gentleman’s 
house  at  Tollington  park,  in  which,  for  build- 
ing a large  drawing-room,  and  offices  under, 
and  sundry  alterations  to  the  house,  a man 
named  Buck  got  the  work  at  180/.,  and  the 


next  tender  was  350/.  I made  the  remark  to 
the  architect  that  the  180/.  were  only  wages  for 
the  job,  leave  alone  what  the  man  gave  for 
material ; the  answer  was  he  should  have  good 
securities  ! Now,  Mr.  E litor,  it  is  by  exposing 
as  you  do,  this  frightful  state  of  things  which 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  parties  to  their 
senses,  and  lead  others  to  ask  what  the  mate- 
rial will  cost,  and  how  much  for  labour  will 
be  required, before  they  are  gulledinto  becoming 
security.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Islington.  E.  Porter. 

DILAPIDATIONS. — CHARGE  FOR  OCCUPANCY. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  publication  of  No- 
vember 22nd,  you  insert  a letter  from  “ A Sur- 
veyor,” on  the  subject  of  ‘'Charge  for  occu- 
pancy,” after  the  expiry  of  term  of  a lease, 
during  the  time  necessary  to  complete  repairs, 
neglected  by  a lessee  ; and  you  give  in  a general 
way,  an  opinion  that  such  a charge  is  not 
customary  and  could  not  be  recovered,  and  ask 
the  opinion  of  your  legal  friends. 

In  your  number  dated  December  6th,  Mr. 
Tattersall  replies  rather  fully;  and  in  that  of 
December  13th,  Mr.  George  Smith  writes  to  the 
same  effect ; and  here,  so  far  as  l have  seen,  the 
matter  ends,  which  I much  regret,  for  as  a 
landlord  I cannot  but  take  a serious  interest  in 
the  subject ; and,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
draw  your  attention  to  it  by  asking  you  to 
peruse  carefully  your  correspondents’  letters, 
and  express  a hope  of  seeing  the  question  more 
fully  discussed  by  both  the  professions. 

Before  I conclude,  permit  me  to  differ  en- 
tirely from  the  argument  used,  viz.  that  by 
non-notice,  the  lessee  is  discharged  ; for  the 
power  of  entry  reserved  to  the  lessee  is  a 
privilege,  not  an  obligation,  and  is  frequently 
disused  from  courtesy ; whereas  the  lessee’s 
covenant  is  an  obligation,  solemnly  entered  into 
under  hand  and  seal. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
London,  January  9th.  A Landlord. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  — CONTEMPLATED 
ALTERATIONS. 

The  change  of  deans,  four  having  held  the 
appointment  within  a period  of  about  two 
years,  has  tended  to  interrupt  the  anxious 
wishes  of  the  chapter,  to  devise  means  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  very  large  increase  of 
persons  who  throng  this  venerable  church, 
especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  rush  to  get 
in  (until  Dean  Wilberforce  caused  the  doors 
to  be  opened  half  an  hour  before  the  service 
began)  was  frightfully  alarming. 

The  choir  will  be  enlarged  by  placing  the 
beautiful  oak  skreens  back,  so  as  to  include  the 
pillars  within  the  choir  ; more  light  will  be  ob- 
tained, by  filling  the  upper  parts  of  the  pannels 
with  plate-glass,  like  Canterbury  Cathedral  ; 
the  prebendal  stall  will  be  close  to  the  skreen, 
and  two  rows  of  seats  for  the  laity  in  front  of 
them  on  either  side. 

The  seats  in  the  centre  will  be  made  to  ac- 
commodate eight  persons,  four  on  either  side 
of  a division,  to  avoid  confusion  in  passing 
each  other  ; these  will  be  continued  to  a con- 
venient distance  from  the  steps  to  the  com- 
munion ; the  pews  will,  of  course,  be  removed  ; 
the  organ  also  will  probably  be  removed  to  the 
arches  on  either  side  of  the  loft,  which  will  be 
formed  into  a gallery,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing a large  number  of  persons,  without  altering 
the  appearance  or  character,  of  the  edifice, 
which  will  then  be  seen  from  east  to  west  in  one 
uninterrupted  view,  shewing  the  beautiful 
west  window  to  very  great  advantage. 


Immense  Loo  ok  Mahogany. — A most 
extraordinary  log  of  mahogany,  lately  im- 
ported from  Cuba,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
east  wood  wharf  of  the  West  India  Import 
Dock.  We  were  not  able  to  ascertain  its 
cubic  measurement,  but  so  immense  is  the 
mass  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade.  Its  qualities  of 
grain  and  texture  are  said  to  surpass  its  di- 
mensions. It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Deletti, 
who  has  purchased  it  for  the  large  sum  of 
1,000/. 

Safety  Harbour  at  Achill. — Sir  Rich- 
ard O’Donnell,  Bart.,  has  offered  to  give  1,000/. 
if  the  Government  will  give  the  remaining 
amount,  to  construct  a safety  harbour  at 
Achill. 


iFttierellanea. 

Colour  in  Deoorations. — We  may  esti- 
mate the  prosperity  of  a nation  by  the  general 
enjoyment  amongst  its  people  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  luxuries  of  life,  but  we  can  form  an 
opinion  on  its  intellectual  refinement  only  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  principles  of  taste 
are  exhibited  along  with  such  enjoyment.  The 
decorations  of  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings form  no  true  criterion  of  judgment  in  this 
respect.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
works  of  great  artists,  and  great  artists  but 
seldom  appear  upon  the  stage  of  human  life. 
Such  men  possess  intuitively  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  to  which  I have  alluded  ; but, 
although  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  can 
never  be  imparted  by  instruction,  yet  such  a 
general  understanding  of  the  principles  alluded 
to  may  be  diffused  amongst  a people  as  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  most  simple  attempts, 
and  thus  assist  in  rendering  its  effects  visible 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society.  But 
with  all  our  Academies  of  Art,  Schools  of  De- 
sign, Institutes,  Associations,  &c.,  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  such  general  dissemination  of 
these  first  principles  ; and,  consequently,  there 
exist  no  statutes  in  the  republic  of  art, — no 
code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion 
in  forming  its  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
such  works  as  are  subject  to  the  rules  of 
aesthetics.  Under  such  circumstances  the  de- 
cisions regarding  works  of  ornamental  art  and 
matters  of  taste  cannot  be  expected,  and  it  is 
thus  we,  every  day,  see  the  principles  of  design 
openly  violated,  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
frequently  with  encouragement.  Nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  public  should  endeavour  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  laws  which  many  of 
those  who  profess  to  follow  high  art  seem  to 
disregard.  Attention  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  harmonious  colour  in  the  decoration 
of  our  ordinary  dwellings,  in  such  of  our  ma- 
nufactures as  admit  of  it,  and  even  in  our  dress, 
will,  in  some  measure,  assist  in  diffusing  one 
kind  of  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  visible 
beauty,  and  the  more  effectually  that  we  are  in 
our  climate,  for  a considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  gratifica- 
tion and  instruction  which  external  nature 
affords  the  eye,  and  in  the  absence  of  works  of 
high  art,  to  content  ourselves  with  that  which 
the  interior  decorations  of  our  dwellings  pre- 
sent.— Hay's  “ Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colour- 
ing." 

Cask-making  by  Machinery.  — Consi- 
derable sums  of  money  have  at  various  times 
been  expended  in  trying  to  bring  to  perfection 
machinery  for  making  casks,  but  heretofore 
this  object  has  been  unattained,  some  parts 
always  having  to  be  finished  by  manual  labour. 
A very  ingeniously  constructed  machine  (which 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting) 
has  at  last,  however,  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
W.  Wild,  of  Bedford-street,  Broughton-road. 
The  lags  or  staves,  hoops,  and  heads,  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  dressed  off  by  other  machi- 
nery, which  is  being  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose; afterwards,  the  finishing  machine  is  fed 
with  the  previously-prepared  heads,  hoops, 
and  staves,  and  will  in  two  minutes’  time  turn 
out  a complete  barrel,  vastly  superior  in  work- 
manship to  what  has  hitherto  been  effected  by 
manual  labour.  Old  barrels  can  also  as  easily 
be  repaired  by  the  same  machine,  the  only 
difference  in  time  being  occupied  in  the  taking 
to  pieces  of  the  old  barrels  previously  to  sub- 
stituting such  fresh  staves,  heads,  or  hoops  as 
may  be  required  previously  to  feeding  the 
machine.  The  barrels,  when  completed,  are 
vastly  superior  to  any  heretofore  turned  out  by 
manual  labour,  the  machine  fitting  each  stave 
as  close  as  though  the  whole  barrel  had  been 
formed  of  one  piece  of  timber,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity,  when  made  by  hand, 
of  filling  up  any  defects  with  rushes,  which 
plan  it  is  well-known  has  the  effect  of  render- 
ing casks  very  foul,  unless  extraordinary  care 
be  taken,  and  consequently  much  time  occu- 
pied in  thoroughlycleansingthem.  The  inven- 
tor is  an  operative,  who  has  spent  much  time 
andmoncyin  bringinghis  machine  to  perfection, 
and  is  anxious  to  patent  it,  but  his  limited 
means  are  inadequate  to  the  expenses. — Man- 
chester Courier. 

Vacant  Lectureship.  — The  office  of 
lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
geodetical  operations  at  the  College  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Putney,  is  at  present  vacant. 
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Moving  Houses  in  America. — “ One  need 
not  walk  through  the  many  streets  in  New 
York,  without  witnessing  in  one  of  them  a 
removal  or  lifting  up  of  a house;  this  is  almost 
peculiar  to  American  mechanics,  and  I was 
never  tired  of  looking  at  it.  The  practice  has 
contributed  very  much  to  the  straightness  and 
unformity  of  the  streets,  and  so  perfectly  at 
home  are  they  at  it,  that  if  an  advertisement 
were  to  appear  in  the  ‘Sun,’  the  ‘ Herald,’  or 
the  ‘ Tribune,’  to  remove  the  London  Mansion 
House  to  Hampstead  Heath,  there  would  be 
several  offers  for  the  job.  As  for  the  north  side 
of  Middle-row,  they  would  think  nothing 
of  removing  it  bodily  at  once  to  the  Model  Pri- 
son at  Clerkemvell  without  any  of  the  young 
misses  of  the  family  being  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree interrupted  in  their  usual  avocations.  As 
for  the  everlasting  and  dangerous  nuisance  of 
Holborn  Hill,  which  I have  been  looking  at 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  for  these  forty 
years,  in  New  York  it  would  be  levelled  in  a 
week.  A worthy  tradesman  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  wanted  to  con- 
vert his  two  parlour  windows  into  a shop- 
front ; ‘ No,  no,’  said  the  builder,  ‘ don’t  throw 
away  your  parlour,  I will  lift  the  house  up,  and 
build' you  a much  better,  loftier,  and  more 
spacious  shop,  where  the  parlour  now  stands. 
The  screws  -and  timbers  were  accordingly 
brought,  and  I saw  the  two-story  brick  house 
go  up  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  whilst  the 
daughters  were  looking  out  of  window,  as  if 
nothing  was  going  on  more  than  usual.  I 
watched  the  alteration  every  time  I crossed  the 
ferry  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  the  tradesman  was  occupying  his  new 
and  handsome  store,  as  the  shops  are  called.” — 
Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Jan.  26.  — British  Architects,  16, 
Grosvenor-street,  8 p.m.;  Geographical, -3,  Wa- 
terloo-place,  8^  p.m. 

Wednesday,  28. — British  Archreological  Asso- 
ciation (Western  Literary  Institution),  Leicester- 
6quare,  8£  p.m. 

Thursday,  29. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
r.M.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  30. — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8£  p.m. 


At  York-street,  Rotherhithe  : several  loads  of 
English  and  African  oak  in  planks,  &c.,  10,000 
oak,  locust,  and  fir  treenails,  &c. 

At  Novar  Rosshire : upwards  of  10,000  Scotch 
fir  timber  trees. 

At  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn,  Southweald,  Essex : 
1,000  alder  poles  of  fine  growth  ; 500  oak  ditto. 

At  Springfield  Wharf,  Essex:  13,000  oak,  elm, 
and  fir  sleepers,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Practical  Man  ” can  hardly  be  serious  in  say- 
ing that  we  should  refuse  to  advertise  goods  pro- 
ferred  at  low  price.  Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  ? 

“ B.  B.” — The  drawing  of  bridge  sent  so 
closely  resembles  in  arrangement  a mode  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  engrave  it. 

“ G.  F.”  reached  us  too  late  for  present  No. 

“ Dr.  A.”  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ T.  A.  H.” — We  must  know  something  more 
of  Rutter’s  light  before  we  can  insert  praise  of  it. 
In  a professional  capacity,  we  have  recently  em- 
ployed Messrs.  Platow  to  ft  up  one  of  the  lights, 
and  shall  presently  be  able  to  judge. 

'•  Referees’  Awards.” — We  shall  give  a digest 
of  several  next  week. 

“ J.D.” — We  will  look  to  the  chapel,  Sfc.,  in 
New  Oxford-street. 

“ The  Son  of  a Builder.” — Write  to  Mr.  Laing, 
5,  Upper  Smith-street,  Clerkemvell. 

“ A.  C.” — The  whole  of  the  Building  Act  was 
given  in  a number  of  The  Builder  at  the  end  of 
1844,  but  it  is  out  of  print.  Either  Laxton’s  or 
Skyring's  Price-book  will  answer  his  purpose. 

“ C.  E.” — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. 

“ T.  Y.  K.”  and  “ F.  S.” — A line  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Fry,  Birkenhead,  will  doubtless  elicit 
the  desired  information. 

“A.  J.  G.” — We  cannot  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. 

“ F.  H.  R,”  will  find  a mode  of  setting  pencil 
drawings  in  our  last  number. 

“Budownik.” — We  hope  to  be  excused  for  a 
few  omissions.  We  have  a regard  for  our  more 
ancient  contemporary. 

“ J.  E.” — We  advise  an  advertisement. 

Received : — “ R.  C.  L.  “ F.  B.  L.” 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  North  Wales 
Railway. 

For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  alterations 
at  the  George  Inn,  Buckden,  near  St.  Ives. 

For  supplying  the  Stargard  and  Posen  Railway 
Company  with  12,677  tons  of  iron  rails  of  first 
quality. 

For  the  erection  of  a portion  of  the  River  Wall 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  being  about  360  feet  in 
length  by  40  feet  in  height. 

For  supplying  the  town  of  Gravesend  with  the 
following  stones  : — York  Flag,  Castle  Hill,  Rock 
Hill,  Aberdeen  Granite,  and  Devonshire  Kerb. 
Also  for  the  performance  of  pavement  works. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Leeds,  Dews- 
bury, and  Manchester  Railway,  being  the  Churwell 
contract  in  length  about  2 4 miles,  and  the  Dews- 
bury' contract  in  length  about  3J  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  being  the  Hawick  Branch. 

For  the  supply  of  twenty-five  goods  waggons, 
5,000  stone  blocks,  and  20,000  sleepers,  to  the 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company. 

For  the  supply  of  150,000  sleepers  to  the  Mid- 
land, Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  and  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway  Companies. 

COMPETITION. 

The  directors  of  the  Eastern  Union,  and  Ipswich, 
and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Railways,  offer  a premium 
of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  most  approved  plan 
(with  estimates)  of  a joint  passenger  and  goods  sta- 
tion to  be  erected  at  Ipswich  ; and  a further  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  for  the  second  best. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AOCTION. 

At  Dry  Drayton,  Cambridgeshire : 1 60 ash  and  elm 
timber  trees,  some  of  which  were  felled  last  season. 
They  are  of  excellent  quality. 

At  Mistley,  Essex  : an  extensive  assortment  of 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  soft-wood  timber. 

At  Ashbooking  •.  200  Scotch  firs,  40  ash,  elm, 
and  willow  trees,  &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CN  EORG  E BARTLETT,  Architectural 

X Modeller,  .13,  Dunean-terrace,  City-road,  begs  leave 
respectfully  to  inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  can 
be  supplied  with  every  description  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Architectural  Ornament  in  every  style,  from  designs  of  the 
most  eminent  Architects  of  the  day.  An  endless  variety  of 
trusses  for  shop-fronts.  1,000  feet  of  enriched  soffit  orbed 
mould  delivered  to  order  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice. 

G.  B.  has  a vacancy  for  an  out-door  apprentice. 


REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNE Y-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 
Orders  addressed  to  cither  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
IRONMONGERS. 

Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 in.,  20s.  ; 3 in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24  in.,  4/. ; 3 in.,  41.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  J in.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  at  A. 
Me  GLASHAN  and  Co.  Brassfoundcrs  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre.— N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery,  lo.v- 

ther  Arcade,  Strand.— Professor  Keller’s  New  Groups 
and  Tableaux  ; also  a Grand  Promenade  Concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick  ; principal  vocalist,  Miss 
Pearce.  After  the  concert  on  Friday,  a Lecture  on  Phreno- 
logy, by  Mr.  Logan  ; also  the  effects  of  the  Laughing  Gas. 
The  Gas  Microscope  on  Thursday  and  Saturday.  Nickel’s 
Compressed  Air,  and  Pilbrow’s  Atmospheric  Railway  ; the 
Dissolving  Views  and  Chromatropc  every  evening.  Poses 
Plastiqucs,  by  Professsor  Keller.  Conductor,  Mr.  A.  Sedg- 
wick ; Leader,  Mr.  Zerbini  (leader  of  the  balls 
and  Almack’s). 


t the  Court 


QUICK  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY  BY 
PRIVATE  TREATY. 

Proprietors  of  house  pro- 
perty, of  every  description,  desirous  of  effecting  a 
sale  with  facility,  and  avoiding  undue  publicity,  are  invited 
to  send  Particulars  to  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and  CO., 
Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklcrsbury,  who  have  a very  extensive 
buying  connection,  so  classified,  that  they  can  immediately 
submit  whatever  may  be  put  into  their  hands,  and,  in  most 
cases,  effect  a sale  by  Private  Contracts  quicker  than  the 
Particulars  for  a Sale  by  Auction  could  be  printed.— No 
Charge  made  until  Business  is  completed. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WM.  BANGHAM,  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER,  7,  Stockbridge-terrace,  corner  of 
Vauxliall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  intorm  the  Trade  they 
can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the 
lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Sa  tin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feat  hers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  att  ended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—The  Lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  Professor  Bachhoffner,  in  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  will  be  illustrated  by  interesting  and 
beautiful  experiments.  A Lecture  on  the  Prevalent  Disease 
in  Potatoes  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  also  on  the 
Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  a working 
Model  of  which,  carrying  several  persons,  is  exhibited  daily. 
The  additions  to  the  Opaque  Microscope,  Dissolving  Views, 
and  Chromatrope  are  very  effective.  The  Physioscope. 
Submarine  Experiments  by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving 
Bell.  Among  the  various  additions  to  the  Working  Models 
is  Coleman’s  new  American  Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascending 
and  descending  Inclined  Planes.  A magnificent  Collection 
of  Tropical  Fruits.  Mr.  Downe,  the  celebrated  Flute- 
player,  will  take  partin  the  Music,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wallis. 
Open  from  Eleven  to  half-past  Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half- 
past Ten  in  the  Evening,— Admission,  One  Shilling. 
Schools,  Half-price. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  VVindsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating  churches,  hospitals,  factories,  theatres, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  club-houses,  shops,  bed-rooms, 
smoking-rooms,  school-rooms,  nurseries,  stables,  larders, 
kitchens,  offices,  ships,  mines,  vaults,  tunnels,  &c.  Also 
for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  n continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  dav.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a bnilding  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  & c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would 
be  only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  if 
the  room  be  found  too  cold  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
Lle  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  pnssages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants.Tlic  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places: 
’Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace,  Walmer  Castle, the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club,  White’s  Club,  Travellers’  Club,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  Parthenon,  Wyndham,  Army  and 
Navv,  Senior  United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Ad- 
miralty, British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  Custom  House, 

Mint,  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  H.  M.  Salamander,  Trinity 
House,  Ordnance,  Greenwich  Hospital,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,  New  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House,  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  Dyers’  Hall, 
Grocers'  Hall,  Armourers’  Hall,  Weigh  House  Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square  Rooms,  Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Grand  Cigar  Divan, 
Strand,  City  Club,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings  in 
Town  and  Country,  as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  Licenses  granted  for  Manufac- 
turing the  above.  Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating 
and  Wanning  Buildings  of  every  description. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1846. 

ULHAM,  called  in  ancient 
writings  Fulanham  and 
Foulham,  has  been  distin- 
guished as  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  London  from 
the  7th  century.  Faulknei 
...  his  “ Historical  Account  of  Fulham,”  which 
contains  all  the  information  on  the  subject  that 
he  found,  says  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
place  occurs  in  a grant  of  the  manor  to  Bishop 
Erkenwald,  in  G91. 

The  rectory  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  is  now  held  by  the  Rev.  R.  G. 
Baker,  who  succeeded  theRev.  William  Wood, 
the  last  in  the  list  of  rectors  given  by  Faulk- 

The  first  rector  recorded  by  Newcourt, 

John  de  Sancto  Claro,  was  presented  to  it  be- 
tween 1304  and  1313;  Henry  Martin  was 
vicar  in  1329. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
is  an  ancient  structure,  and  stands  near  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  foot  of  Putney 
Bridge.  Notwithstanding  its  early  connection 
with  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  and  consequent  noto- 
riety, nothing  is  known  of  its  foundation.  “ We 
were  in  hopes,”  says  Bowack,  in  his  c Antiqui- 
:ies  of  Middlesex,’  written  in  1705,  “ what- 
ever imperfect  accounts  have  been  left  of  the 
oundation  of  other  churches,  that  here  we 
ihould  not  have  wanted  light, since  it  is  situated 
.o  near  the  Bishop  of  London’s  seat,  which 
ppears  to  be  much  ancienter;  but  after  the  most 
nquisitive  search,  we  could  discover  nothing 
t all;”  nor  have  succeeding  inquirers  been 
nore  successful.  It  consists  of  a nave,  two 
isles,  and  chancel,  and  has  a massive  square 
ower  at  the  west  end.  It  probably  belongs  to 
he  14th  century,  notwithstanding  that  the 
pper  windows  of  the  tower  have  rather  a 
liter  character. 

i The  writer  last  quoted  says  : — “ We  find  in 
lue  Register  Book  of  this  parish,  that  Dr. 
jildwards,  the  Bishop  of  London’s  chancellor, 

; great  benefactor  to  this  church,  gave  by  will, 
:ated  Jan.  9,  1618,  80/.  towards  its  repairs, 
hich  was  laid  out  in  making  a gallery,  in  new 
isting  the  lead  of  the  steeple,  and  cieling  the 
uurch  ; he  likewise  gave  16/.  long  before  his 
eath  for  building  a new  vestry,  school-house, 
hd  lodgings  for  the  master,  clerk,  and  sexton, 
ihich,  with  other  moneys  raised  in  the  parish 
r that  purpose,  were  applied  to  the  said  use, 

! ihich  building  was  erected  at  the  north  door, 
lining  to  the  church,  about  the  year  1630. 
'here  happened  no  other  general  repair  till  the 
:?ar  1686,  when,  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Ro- 
prt  Limpany,  then  churchwarden,  the  church 
feas  new  roofed,  beautified,  enlightened,  and 
e inside  made  more  commodious,  at  about 
W.  charge  to  the  parish.”  In  1798  the 
i:-ucture  was  generally  repaired,  and  its  ap- 
larance  further  destroyed  by  miscalled  ‘ beau- 
ications.’ 

'In  1839  a committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
rire  into  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
iiurch  accommodation  for  the  inhabitants  of 
lhlham,  and  directed  their  attention  to  two 
assures  having  that  end  in  view,  namely,  the 
alargement  of  the  parish  church,  and  the 
action  of  a new  chapel.  They  inclined, 
wever,  to  the  former,  and  directed  Mr.  La- 
dge  to  submit  plans  for  effecting  it. 


These  plans  being  approved  of,  a contract 
for  the  works  was  entered  into  February, 
1840,  and  was  completed  before  the  18th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  church 
was  opened  for  service.  The  alterations 
effected  included  an  addition  to  the  area  of  the 
building  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle; 
the  removal  into  the  tower  of  a number  of 
monuments  and  tablets  by  which  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  church  was  chiefly 
occupied  ; a re-arrangement  of  the  galleries, 
the  vestry,  the  pulpit,  and  the  font.  By  these 
means  261  additional  sittings  were  obtained 
(the  number  originally  was  963),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a grant  from  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Enlargement  and  Building  of 
Churches,  172  of  them  are  free.  The  total 
amount  expended,  after  deducting  the  draw- 
back on  the  duties  on  materials  used 
(131/.  4s.  6d.),  was  1906/.  5s.— of  which,  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  parishioners  be  it  said, 
above  1,600/.  were  raised  by  subscription.* 

If  we  enter  the  church  we  shall  find  the 
nave  divided  from  the  aisles  by  clustered  co- 
lumns, terminated  anomalously  enough,  by  a 
horizontal  entablature  of  wood  and  plaster, 
from  which,  on  either  side,  springs  an  arched 
plaster  ceiling,  meeting  in  a point  at  the 
centre.  The  font,  a specimen  of  the  Gothic 
of  1622,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  church  at 
the  east  end. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
small— only  eight  feet  in  depth— there  is  a 
four-light  window  of  perpendicular  character, 
filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by  Mr. 
Wailes.  It  presents  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists,  one  in  each  light,  with  four  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  traceried  head 
contains  the  crucifixion,  the  ascension,  and 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists.  An  excess  of 
yellow  in  the  glass,  which  extends  to  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  figures,  is  injurious  to  the 
general  effect.  This  window  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  the  bishop. 

The  wall  under  the  window  is  lined  with 
panelling,  carved  in  oak  ; and  there  are  two 
carved  canopies,  one  on  either  side,  over  the 
“ commandments.”! 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a 
large  monument  to  Lady  Margaret  Legli,  who 
died  July  3rd,  1603,  represented  in  Faulkner’s 
book,  and  over  it  is  a marble  tablet  in  memory 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sophia  Margaret,  wife 
of  Sir  Charles  Eggleton  Kent,  who  died  Nov. 
16th,  1834,  and  of  Sir  Charles,  who  died  on 
the  5th  of  the  following  month.  It  bears  these 
lines : — 


When  Heaven  recalled  the  spirit  pure  and  kind, 
Whose  sweet  affection  solaced  life’s  decay, 

The  manly  breast,  that  ne’er  till  then  repined, 

In  grief’s  lone  dwelling  found  it  hard  to  stay  ; 
The  tie  was  broken,  but  the  widowed  heart, 

To  mercy’s  throne  was  lifted  not  in  vain  ; 

Join  Sacred  ashes  ! never  more  to  part, 

For  death  unites  the  severed  nuptial  chain. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a large  monument  in 
memory  of  “ Thomte  Smitho,”  Nov.  27th,  1609, 
and  over  it  a tablet  with  medallion  head,  to 
William  Townsend,  Esq.,  June  30th,  1823. 

There  are  a few  mural  monuments  remain- 
ing in  the  church,  including  a large  one, 
admirably  executed  in  oak  and  marble,  placed 
against  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall,  in 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Limpany,  Oct.  10th,  1694. 

The  greater  number,  however,  of  the  old 
monuments  are  to  be  found,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  which, 
in  consequence,  takes  the  aspect  of  a sepul- 

* His  lordship,  the  present  bishop,  gave  200/. ; Mr. 
Palmer,  200/. ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Raker,  105/.;  Mr.  Daniel,  100/.- 
Mr.  Powell,  50/. ; Mr.  R.  Wood,  50/.,  &c. 

t Faulkner  gives  an  engraving  of  a sedile  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 


chral  chapel.  The  most  important  amongst 
them,  is  a monument  to  Lord  Viscount  Mor- 
daunt,  with  a statue  the  size  of  life, — the  work 
of  Bushnell  and  Bird.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that  many  of  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don are  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

The  tower,  it  should  be  said,  was  not  re- 
paired with  the  rest  of  the  building  in  1840, 
although  in  a state  of  great  dilapidation. 
But  in  1845,  a committee  of  the  parishioners  * 
were  appointed  by  vestry,  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  tower  and  advise  as  to  the  repairs 
necessary,  and  were  afterwards  empowered  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  an  architect  to  carry 
out  their  recommendations.  Mr.  G.  Godwin 
was  accordingly  called  in,  and,  under  his  direc- 
tion, the  restoration  and  repairs  were  made. 

The  condition  of  the  tower,  and  the  aspect 
it  presented,  were  most  deplorable.  The 
whole  face  of  the  stone  work  was  much  disin- 
tegrated by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the 
mortar  washed  out  of  the  joints,  especially 
where  the  water  from  the  roof  had  been 
thrown  against  it  by  the  gargoyles,  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  The  great  west 
window  had  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
opening  was  filled  up  with  a wooden  frame- 
work of  barbarous  design,  partly  glazed  and 
partly  hoarded  up.  The  windows  on  three 
sides,  in  the  third  story,  were  covered  by  huge 
wooden  dials,  two  of  them  eight,  and  one  ten 
feet  square;  the  stone  work  of  all  the  other 
windows,  strings,  &c.,  was  in  ruins,  the  former 
being  kept  together  by  wooden  supports:  added 
to  which,  there  was  a serious  fracture  in  the 
tower  on  the  north  side,  from  the  top  down  to 
the  string  of  the  first  story.  The  battlements 
and  upper  part  of  the  tower  and  turret  were  of 
brick,  coped  with  paving  stone  (the  work  of 
the  heautifiers  in  1798),  and  the  whole  was 
surmounted  by  an  enormous  wooden  “ extin- 
guisher” (about  thirty  feet  high),  with  a flag- 
staff and  weathercock  at  the  apex. 

The  accompanying  engraving  (p.  54),  repre- 
sents the  tower,  as  now  restored,  seen  from 
the  south-west. 

1 he  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  with  Kentish  rag-stone  (the  mate- 
terial  of  which  the  remainder  is  composed), 
the  turret  raised,  the  battlements,  windows, 
(including  a new  west  window),  the  strings, 
water-tables — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  squared 
or  moulded  work  replaced  with  Caen-stone, 
the  flat  laid  with  lead,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  tower  repaired  with  rag-stone  and  pointed 
with  stained  mortar,  so  as  to  make  the  old  and 
new  work  appear  alike,  and  preserve  the  an- 
cient character  of  the  structure.  The  louvres 
and  dials  are  of  slate.  The  entrance  doors 
are  of  oak,  and  as  it  was  found  desirable  to 
have  the  means  of  ventilating  the  church  at 
this  end  of  it,  a pair  of  iron  gates  are  intro- 
duced against  the  doors,  having  the  hinges 
elaborated  to  fill  the  opening,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  dogs. 

The  west  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
and  patent  quarries,  including  the  arms  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  lordship  the 
present  Bishop  of  London,  the  Rev.  W.  Wood, 
late  rector,  and  the  present  excellent  rector, 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  Baker:  this  glass  was  formerly 
in  the  east  window  of  the  church. 

The  heads  with  which  the  outside  label  over 
this  window  terminates,  represent  the  Queen 
and  the  Bishop — the  latter  is  a remarkably 
good  likeness. 

The  works  were  executed  very  satisfactorily 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Cundy,  of  Pimlico,  and  cost  in 
the  whole  about  1,000/.;  of  which  in  round 


Mr.  John  Gunter,  Mr.  Henry  Fitch,  Mr.  Georce  Bach 
Mr.  W.  Chaaeinore,  and  Mr.  W.  Matvear. 
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numbers,  400/.  were  raised  by  a rate,  and  600/. 
by  subscription. 

The  tower  contains  a fine  ring  of  ten  bells, 
which  were  recast  by  Ruddle  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  inscription  on  one 
is,  “ Peace  and  good  neighbourhood,”  and  on 
another, 


1 I to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I summon  all.” 


The  height  of  the  tower  is  about  90 feet,  the 
size  at  the  bottom,  exclusive  of  the  buttresses, 
about  25  feet  square.  The  walls  are  of  great 
thickness.  The  proportions  are  exceedingly 
good. 

The  exterior  of  the  body  of  the  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  part  at  the  east  end, 
presents  a miserably  unecclesiastical  aspect, 
and  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a long  time  will  not  be  suffered  to 
elapse  before  the  whole  be  restored  in  a fitting 
and  substantial  manner.  His  lordship,  the 
bishop,  who  together  with  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
committee,  has  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  works,  has  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness, we  understand,  to  aid  in  effecting  this 
much  called  for  alteration.  The  wooden  porch 
and  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  building  are 
seen  in  the  engraving,  and  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  general  character,  or  rather  want  of 
character. 

A correspondent  addressed  us  some  time 
ago  on  the  present  state  of  Fulham  parish, 
and  the  necessity  which  exists  for  improving 
it.  Much  might  be  done  if  the  inhabitants 
would  look  at  the  question  broadly,  and  co- 
operate for  their  mutual  interest.  We  hope 
soon  to  hear,  that  a committee  is  appointed  to 
take  the  subject  into  earnest  consideration. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  third  lecture  of  this  course  was  del 
vered  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  Royal 


Academy.  Mr.  Cockerell  stated,  that  he  should 
now  continue  his  observations  on  the  commen- 
tators of  Vitruvius, — shewing  further,  that  the 
Gothic  architects  adhered  strictly  to  what  they 
considered  the  rules  of  that  author;  also,  on 
the  results  attainable  in  Gothic  architecture, 
the  originality  of  its  treatment,  and  the  im- 
portance of  like  originality  in  this  day;  the 
Vitruvian  theory  derived  from  the  human  form, 
the  middle-age  version  of  that  theory,  and  the 
use  of  the  peculiar  form  called  the  Vesica 
Piscis — the  origin  of  which  he  considered  was 
greatly  misunderstood. — The  manuscript  books 
of  Vitruvius  had  been  preserved,  but  the  plates 
which  had  accompanied  them  were  lost.  The 
medieval  architects,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
guide  them  but  the  text  of  the  author;  and 
their  own  interpretation  of  its  meaning  led  to 
as  grand  and  beautiful  conceptions,  as  ever  the 
classical  architects  had  attained.  This  style 
was  the  expression  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
the  time,  and  when  the  necessities  of  the  age 
had  no  longer  an  influence,  classical  archi- 
tecture revived  ; now  by  a change,  doubtless 
as  much  required,  the  style  of  middle-age 
architecture  was  supplanting  the  classical.  The 
various  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  being  ex- 
pressive of  the  condition  at  each  epoch,  who- 
ever undertook  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  art, 
must  be  well  versed  in  general  history.  Clio 
must  be  the  especial  Muse  of  such  a student. 
The  monkish  chronicle  was  lost  or  perished  ; 
but  the  stone  became  an  enduring  record. 
Victor  Hugo  had  said,  and  there  was  much 
propriety  in  the  opinion,  that  as  the  fruits  of 
the  invention  of  printing  ripened,  sculpture  and 
painting,  which  had  previously  been  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  most  ardent  desires, 
were  superseded.  For  medieval  architecture 
was  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  past.  And 
therefore,  that  the  system  of  imitation,  indulged 
in  by  the  slavish  copyists,  who  so  abounded 
in  these  times,  was  discreditable.  The  mode 
of  expression,  formerly  adopted  in  architecture, 
was  as  unfitted  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
day,  as  would  be  the  English  of  William  of 


Malmesbury  for  a leading  article  in  The  Times 
newspaper.  Remarking  on  the  great  preva- 
lence of  Gothic  architecture  at  present,  and 
the  ardour  in  investigations,  which  had  absorbed 
the  whole  of  Europe,  he  said,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  these  lectures  to  subscribe  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  ; and  that,  therefore,  he  had  de- 
termined this  year  to  devote  them  to  the  pre- 
sent subject.  He  referred  to  his  previous  lec- 
ture,* saying,  that  the  proofs  he  had  then 
offered,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Vitruvius  upon  the  medieval  architects,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  ample ; and  that  Vitruvius  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  with  the  architects  of  that 
day.  He  had,  also,  given  the  explanation  of 
some  of  the  terms  according  to  the  middle- 
age  version. — The  professor  then  referred  to  a 
diagram  from  the  work  of  Caesarianus,  and 
gave  that  author’s  explanation  of  the  Vitruvian 
theory  of  the  figure.  Amongst  others,  which 
we  are  not  able  to  illustrate  here,  there  was  a 
perpendicular  line  or  axis  bisecting  the  figure 
down  the  middle,  and  at  the  feet  a horizontal 
line.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  latter 
line,  as  a perpendicular  to  the  other,  two  arcs 
were  struck  from  centres,  according  to  the 
ordinary  geometrical  method.  Thus,  the  figure 
which  these  arcs  inclosed  was  bisected  by  a 
long  and  short  axis.  He  then  explained  the 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  proportion 
by  aliquot  parts,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  human  form,  saying  that  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitects were  better  acquainted  with  the  fun- 
damental law  of  proportion  of  parts  than 
the  classical  architects  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  Csesarianus,  Vitruvius  intended  his 
theory  of  the  figure  to  apply  to  the  plan, 
as  well  as  to  the  elevation  ; — and  in  a pas- 
sage which  the  professor  quoted,  the  au- 
thor argued  that  it  was  just  as  important, 
that  the  plan  should  be  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  symmetry,  as  any  other  part  of  the  building, 
and  instanced  “ Michael  Angelo,  the  Floren- 
tine,” as  one  who  observed  rules  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Cockerell  then  shewed,  that  the  two 
arcs,  before  referred  to,  were  in  fact  the  mys- 
tical figure,  called  the  Vesica  Piscis,  so  much 
in  use  during  the  middle  ages.  He  shewed  its 
application,  as  surrounding  a figure  of  the  Tri- 
nity. He  next  directed  attention  to  the  long 
and  short  axis,  and  said,  that  the  V esica  Piscis 
was  adopted  at  the  first,  solely  for  the  geome- 
trical purpose  of  erecting  a perpendicular  upon 
a given  straight  line.  All  ideas,  referring  its 
origin  to  its  connection  with  the  fish,  and  the 
word  IXO'FS,  he  considered  to  be  erroneous. 
The  Cambridge  Camden  Society  had  over- 
looked what  he  now  suggested,  and  had  only 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  connection  between 
the  fish,  the  emblem  of  Christ,  and  the  mono- 
gram I H S,  as  originating  from  the  Greek 
word  for  “ fish,”  the  letters  of  which  they  ex- 
plained to  mean  hjaovg  Xp tarog  Oeov  'Yi og, 
StoTt/g ; or,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  the  prac- 
tical purpose,  which  was  evident  to  architects, 
but  were  always  for  shewing  their  knowledge 
of  Greek.  He  then  referred  to  the  supposed 
application  of  the  plan  to  the  body  of  the 
Saviour,  and  said  that  so  deeply  had  this  sup- 
position been  implanted  in  Germany,  that  the 
early  reformers  even  would  never  attack  the 
eastern  part  of  a town,  because  the  east  end 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  the  Savi- 
our. In  referring  to  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Kerrich,  into  the  use  of  the  Vesica  Piscis 
(“  Archamlogia,”  vol.  xix.  — 37),  he  allowed 
that  great  credit  was  due  to  that  individual, 
but  said  that  he  had,  in  claiming  the  applica- 
tion as  “ a sort  of  discovery,”  usurped  that  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  Caesarian  us.  He  shewed,  that  the 
plan  of  Milan  Cathedral  was  inclosed  in  the 
figure  of  the  Vesica  Piscis,  and  itself  inclosed 
two  equilateral  triangles,  and  fourteen  equal 
squares  one  way,  and  eight  the  other.  He 
also  shewed,  that  it  was  the  general  rule  to 
inclose  the  plan  in  the  Vesica  Piscis,  and  that 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  north  and  south 
porch  being  included,  was  amongst  the  num- 
ber. 

Astothe  meaningof  that  partof  Caesarianus’s 
diagram,  in  which  he  repiesents  the  equal 
squares,  Mr.  Cockerell  had  long  felt  in  diffi- 
culty, and  had  only  lately  been  enlightened  upon 
it  through  the  aid  of  William  of  VVykeham. 
Mr.  Sidney  Hawkins,  who,  in.his  volume  on  the 
“ Origin  of  Gothic  architecture,”  had  given 


a long  account  of  his  acquisition  of  a copy  of 
“ Csesarianus,”  had  entirely  misrepresented  the 
diagram,  and  had  said  nothing  to  explain 
it.  There  was,  indeed,  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  it ; but  he  now  felt  satisfied  as 
to  its  meaning.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  other  element  in  the  proportioning  of  a 
plan,  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kerrich,  he 
might  venture  to  call  “ a sort  of  discovery  ” 
of  his  own.  As  was  said  by  an  old  author,  he 
had  no  doubt,  that  many  would  say,  when  they 
heard  it,  that  they  had  known  it  long  before ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such  explanation. 
The  system  was  6hewn  by  the  professor 
from  plans  of  several  Gothic  buildings,  in  all 
of  which  it  was  clearly  observable,  and  in  most 
of  the  cathedrals,  the  names,  amongst  others, 
including  Westminster,  Lichfield,  and  York. 
It  mav  be  thus  explained.  For  example  : — in 
what  was  called  the  tctra  slyle  arrangement, 
or  that  having  four  buttresses  in  the  west 
front,  the  whole  area  was  divided  into  equal 
squares,  and  the  piers  were  placed  at  certain 
of  the  intersections.  The  system  where  the 
arrangement  was  dipteral,  or  with  six  but- 
tresses in  the  west  front,  and  four  rows  of 
columns,  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  same 
principle.  The  reader  will  better  understand 
the  description  by  following  it  with  the  pencil. 
Let  a horizontal  line  be  drawn  first,  and  then 
bisected  by  a perpendicular.  Then  set  off,  on 


► Reported  in  the  last  number  of  The  Builder,  p.  38. 


each  side  of  each  line,  a succession  of  equidis- 
tant parallel  lines  ; these  will  of  course  form 
equal  squares.  Consider  the  first  perpendi- 
cular line  as  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, the  first  line  on  each  side  as  the  line  of  the 
columns,  and  the  second  line  as  the  wall  of 
the  building.  Continue  by  the  same  method, 
to  obtain  the  length  of  the  transepts  and  posi- 
tion of  their  columns.  Taking  then  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  transepts  as  a radius,  with 
the  centres  on  the  intersections  at  the  horizontal 
line,  describe  two  equal  arcs,  that  is  to  say,  the 
figure  of  the  Vesica  Piscis.  The  points  of  the 
figure  will  be  upon  the  longitudinal  axis,  and 
will  give  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  build- 
ing. The  short  axis  gives  the  west  wall  of 
the  transepts,  and  formed  the  base  to  two  equi- 
lateral triangles,  inclosed  in  the  figure,  as 
shewn  in  the  professor’s  plan.  He  referred 
to  Romsey  Church  as  an  instance  of  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  system,  so  much 
so,  that  a pier  at  the  east  end  was  placed  on 
the  axis  of  the  figure  ; and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a similar  feature  had  existed  in  the  west 
end,  as  originally  built.  It  was  probably 
not  departed  from  during  the  early  schools  ; 
and  the  plans  exhibited  shewed  that  it 
was  observed  in  the  latest.  This  system  of 
aliquot  parts  was  by  no  means  so  completely 
carried  out  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  styles, 
as  in  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  in  the 
basilica,  from  which  the  plan  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  supposed  to  have  originated,  we 
found  a defect  in  this  particular.  In  illustra- 
tion, he  referred  to  the  plan  of  the  basilica  of 
Trajan,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  the 
rows  of  columns  were  further  apart  in  the 
transverse,  than  the  distance  between  the 
columns  in  the  longitudinal  section.  There- 
fore, this  system  of  proportioning  by  equal 
squares  was  a high  merit  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  which  time  the  honour  of  the 
invention  was  undoubtedly  due. 

He  then  referred  to  the  four  squares,  giving 
the  position  of  the  central  tower,  called  by 
Caesariano — “ octagon  hecuba  tholata  pyra- 
midata,”  about  which  he  should  have,  tc 
offer  further  remarks.  He  also  exhibited 
plans  of  the  church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  anc 
that  of  SSmo.  Salvatore,  at  Venice,  whief 
though  in  the  style  of  the  early  revival,  pre 
served  the  system  of  Gothic  architecture  it 
the  plan,  in  which,  also,  a pleasing  variatioi 
was  made  by  coupling,  or  omitting,  the  ar 
rangement  at  alternate  intersections. 

In  reference  to  a system  of  proportion  in  th< 
section  of  a building,  Mr.  Cockerell  explained 
that  the  Gothic  architects  adopted  a mode,  ii 
which  equilateral  triangles  were  employed 
This  he  shewed  from  a section  of  Milan  cathe 
dial,  which  was  given  in  Ctesariano’s  work 
He  also  shewed,  that  the  same  rule  of  propor 
tioning  the  height  to  the  width,  that  is  to  say 
making  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  centr 
vaulting  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  c 
an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  were  eac 
four  squares,  where  the  arrangement  wa 
“ tetrastyle,”  and  six  squares,  where  it  wa 
“ dipteral,”  and  “ hexastyle  ” was  the  universs 
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system.  The  plans  of  all  our  cathedrals  were 
tetrascyle,  and  he  mentioned  the  majority  of 
them  by  name,  as  having  their  height  exactly 
corresponding  with  this  dimension.  The  same 
rule  was  found  to  exist  at  Bologna  ; and  lastly, 
and  the  professor  appeared  to  have  some  plea- 
sure in  drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
in  our  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  He  then 
said,  that  the  only  exception  to  this  rule,  which 
he  was  aware  of,  was  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
that  building,  the  actual  height  made  the 
llength  of  each  side  of  the  triangle  greater  than 
the  four  squares,  by  a dimension  equal  1o  two 
| squares  additional ; thus  it  agreed  not  with  its 
tetrastyle  arrangement,  but  with  the  dipteral 
and  hexastyle,  the  equilateral  triangle,  in- 
cluding the  cloister  on  the  south  side,  and  an 
equal  space  of  ground  outside  the  building  on 
the  north.* 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

BACK  YARDS  AND  AREAS. 

Messrs.  Haward  and  Nixon  desired  to  erect 
a water-closet  over  part  of  the  yard  at  the 
(back  of  a house  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall, 
t and  another  above  it  on  the  one  pair  floor, 

1 or  third  story,  to  which  the  district  surveyor 
i objected,  on  the  ground  that  “ the  erection  of 
i the  said  water-closets  would  reduce  the  size  of 
i the  said  yard  or  area  to  less  than  three-quarters 
I of  a square,  such  being  the  smallest  size,  ex- 
I elusive  of  any  building  thereon,  permitted  by 
: schedule  K,  of  the  said  Act,  for  back- yards  or 
open  spaces  attached  to  dwelling-houses  here- 
after to  be  built.” 

He  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
referees,  requesting  them  to  take  into  con- 
i sideration,  that  the  said  house  was  an  already 
i built  house, and  that  no  part  thereof  was  to  be  re- 
i built,  and  that  the  water-closets  could  not  be 
conveniently  built  elsewhere;  and  also,  that  little 
or  no  sacrifice  of  light  and  air  would  be  occa- 
sioned to  the  said  house  by  reason  of  the  said 
water-closets  being  built. 

The  referees  determined  “ that  it  will  be 
i contrary  to  the  said  Act  to  occupy  with  Build- 
l ing  any  part  of  the  existing  back-yard  or  open 
j space  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  third 
! story  ” (or  one  pair)  “ of  the  house  in  ques- 
il  tion.” 

STREETS  AND  ALLEYS. 

Mr.  Furby  proposed  to  erect  dwelling- 
I houses  on  each  side  of  a plot  of  ground  in 
Bethnal-green,  to  be  approached  by  a paved 
j.  court  not  less  than  20  feet  in  width,  but  equi- 
valent to  the  height  of  the  buildings,  and  hav- 
j ing  one  entrance  only,  where  he  proposed 
: placing  iron  railing  and  gates.  The  Act  re- 
< quires  that  every  alley  shall  have  two  en- 
r trances;  applicant  was  advised  that,  by  reason 
I of  his  inclosing  the  place  in  question,  and  his 
right  to  exclude  the  public  from  it,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  deemed  a public  place  within  the 
l meaning  of  the  said  Act.  The  referees  decided 
i that,  notwithstanding  the  intention  to  place 
; gates,  the  proposed  court  would  be  an  alley 
I within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

SHED  BUILDINGS. 

An  open  shed  belonging  to  Messrs.  Enderby, 
at  East  Greenwich,  used  as  a rope-walk,  was 
i partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1815.  On 
i reinstating  the  said  buildings,  objection  having 
J been  made  to  the  materials  thereof  by  the  sur- 
t veyor  of  the  district,  the  matter  was  referred 
' to  the  said  official  referees,  who  determined 
“ that  if  the  shed  in  question  be  used  as  a rope- 
i walk  only,  and  be  separated  from  any  other 
i building  by  one  or  more  sufficient  brick  or 
i stone  walls,  without  any  bond  or  other  timbers 
i therein  next  the  said  rope-walk,  and  without 
any  more  than  one  opening,  or  doorway  in  any 
such  wall,  and  having  no  wood  lintel,  or  other 
woodwork  in  or  within  one  foot  of  the  said 
openings  or  doorways,  then  such  rope-walk 
will  not  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
j Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.” 

Since  the  date  of  the  award,  the  repairs  have 
been  continued  to  the  said  building,  and  in 
execution  thereof  the  flat  or  gutter  on  part  of 
the  shed  has  been  formed  of  felt  on  deal 
boarding  in  continuation  of  the  gutter  on  an 
existing  part.  And  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trade  of  the  said  Messrs.  Enderby,  the  shed 
has  been  extended  in  width  ; to  which  proceed- 
ings the  district  surveyor  objected. 

* In  report  of  second  lecture,  line  16  from  conclusion,  for 
“ Roman  ” read  “ Norman.” 


The  referees  awarded  “ that  inasmuch  as 
the  works  in  question  are  proposed  in  continu- 
ation of  an  existing  long  range  of  shed  build- 
ings used  for  the  purposes  of  a rope-walk  only, 
and  such  buildings  being  also  insulated  except 
at  one  end,  and  being  at  that  end  severed  from 
other  buildings,  and  those  other  buildings  in 
the  same  possession  and  occupation  there- 
with, by  brick  walls  having  iron  doors  in  them 
and  by  void  spaces,  we  will  forbear  to  make 
any  award  thereon,  and  that  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  surveyor  of  the  district  will  be  justified 
in  permitting  the  said  works  to  be  done,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  said  requisition,  and  shewn  in 
the  (said)  drawing.” 

A number  of  important  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  revision  of  the  Act,  the 
constitution  of  the  office  of  metropolitan  build- 
ings, &c.,  have  been  urged  upon  us,  and  will 
receive  early  consideration. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  WTLHKLMA — RAILWAY  TERMINI. 

A meeting  was  hold  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Papworth,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  presents  received  was  a 
valuable  collection  of  Parliamentary  reports, 
on  matters  connected  with  architecture  and 
building,  from  Mr.  Kendall,  and  an  account  of 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Dorchester,  recently  published  by  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society. 

Mr.  G.  Bailey,  the  hon.  secretary, read  a letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  to 
Mr.  Britton,”  relative  to  the  east  wall  of  Ros- 
lyn  chapel.  The  aisle  at  the  east  end  is  wider 
than  the  side  aisles,  and  the  vaulting  is  termi- 
nated against  the  wall  by  large  corbels  of  sin- 
gular design.  Mr.  Roberts  contended  that  the 
east  wall  had  been  pulled  down,  and  set  fur- 
ther back,  to  give  three  feet  more  room. 

Mr.  Roberts  afterwards  addressed  the  meet- 
ing at  some  length,  in  defence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  against  a remark  casually  made  by  Mr. 
Britton  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
ten  lines  of  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” 
referring  to  Roslyn,  there  were  ten  mistakes. 
The  principal  point  was,  whether  or  not  the 
“ ten  barons  ” in  their  mail,  were  buried  in  the 
chapel. 

The  conversation  becoming  rather  too  ex- 
tended on  this  point,  Mr.  Tite  humorously 
terminated  it  by  quoting  two  lines  from  one  of 
the  notes  to  the  poem 

“ The  knights  are  dead  ; their  swords  are  rust, 
Their  spirit ’s  with  the  Lord, — I trust.” 

Professor  Donaldson  read  an  extract  from 
a letter  addressed  to  him  by  Herr  Zanth,  on 
the  subject  of  the  building  lately  erected  by 
Herr  Zanth  for  the  king  of  Wirtcmburg,  and 
called  the  Wilhebnn , from  the  name  of  the  royal 
owner.  This  building,  which  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a conservatory  in  the  inoresque  style, 
may  rather  be  called  a royal  pavilion  in  the 
midst  of  four  conservatories,  accompanied  by 
porticos,  steps,  terraces,  and  flower  gardens. 
The  pavilion  is  constructed  of  squared  stone, 
in  courses,  of  varied  colour — white,  yellow, 
and  violet.  The  covering  is  of  copper,  partly 
gilt:  the  conservatories  and  porticos  are  of 
cast-iron,  of  Arabian  character,  extremely 
slender  and  richly  ornamented.  The  conser- 
vatories are  divided  into  two  aisles  containing 
rare  flowers,  and  abut  against  two  pavilions 
surmounted  by  glazed  octagonal  cupolas  for 
tropical  plants.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
323  French  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  conserva- 
tories commence  the  porticos,  which  form  the 
inclosure  of  a flower  garden  for  the  private  use 
of  the  king.  The  pavilion  of  habitation,  which 
is  also  for  the  use  of  the  king  alone,  consists  of 
a vestibule,  an  oriental  court  with  a fountain, 
picture  gallery,  divan,  sleeping  and  dressing- 
room,  the  grand  saloon,  salle  a manger , and 
offices,  also  a bath  with  stalactitic  vaults 
enriched  with  colour,  gilding,  and  lights. 
Throughout  the  building  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  painted  glass,  and  other  enrichments 
are  profusely  employed. 

The  interior  is  just  now  completed,  and  the 
whole  will  be  ready  to  deliver  to  the  king  in 
the  spring.  “ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,” 
remarks  M.  Zanth,  “that  the  work  has  de- 
manded the  most  intense  study,  every  detail, 
however  small,  requiring  delineation.  For 
the  interior  of  the  saloon  alone  there  were  120 


drawings.  The  labour  has  exceeded  my  phy- 
sical powers,  and  accounts  for  the  present  bad 
state  of  my  health.” 

The  king,  being  determined  to  prevent  pre- 
mature public  criticism,  rigorously  prohibits 
the  admission  of  any  person  to  the  building. 
M.  Zanth  has  been  appointed  the  king’s  archi- 
tect, and  made  Chevalier  de  Vordre  royal  dc 
la  Couronnc  de  JFurttemberg . 

Mr.  Fowler  read  a paper  on  the  proposed 
lines  of  railway  which  affected  the  metropolis, 
about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  He 
stated,  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Austin,  the 
engineer,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Improvement  Society,  for  the  facts  that 
he  was  about  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  who, 
with  a laudable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  improve- 
ment, had  been  at  considerable  pains  to  pre- 
pare a plan  of  the  whole  of  those  lines  for 
which  the  deposits  had  been  completed.  He 
need  scarcely  say,  that  there  had  been  a whole 
host  of  other  schemes,  which,  fortunately,  had 
not  survived  the  fatal  effects  of  the  late  panic. 
Of  those  that  remained,  it  appeared  from  the 
plan,  that  there  were  twenty-one  different  lines, 
comprising  100  miles  of  proposed  railway, 
within  a circle  of  5 miles  from  St.  Paul’s.  The 
spaces  scheduled  for  termini,  within  a circle  of 
lj  miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  together  with  that  ne- 
cessary for  the  construction  of  so  much  of  the 
lines,  constitute  an  area  little  short  of  200 
acres  ! To  form  a more  vivid  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  area,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  ex- 
ceeds that  portion  of  London  extending  from 
High-street,  Whitechapel,  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, included  between  Leadenhall-street,  Corn- 
hill,  the  Poultry,  and  Cheapside,  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Thames  on  the  south.  It  con- 
stitutes an  area  equal  to  one- third  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  little  less  than  one-half  of  that 
devastated  by  the  conflagration  of  1666.  On  a 
moderate  calculation,  it  would  involve  the  de- 
struction of  between  9,000  and  10,000  houses, 
and  cause  an  expenditure,  for  the  purchase  of 
propertv alone,  of  about  15  millions  sterling! ! ! 

Mr.  Fowler  stated,  that  a memorial  on  the 
subject  had  been  forwarded  to  Lord  Lincoln, 
first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Society,  pray- 
ing that  the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Com- 
mission would  take  the  subject  into  their  ear- 
liest consideration  ; and  it  behoved,  not  only 
professional  men,  but  all  who  desired  to  see  a 
right  direction  given  to  this  extraordinary 
movement,  to  second  the  prayer  of  the  society, 
that  this  branch  of  the  general  subject  of  rail- 
way communication  should  be  considered  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  whole,  in  order  that  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  plan  might  re- 
sult from  what  was  now  a heap  of  confusion, 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  each  line  had  been 
separately  laid  down  by  its  respective  com- 
pany, without  reference  to,  or  knowledge  of 
what  was  being  proposed  by  the  other. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Ancient  Momimcnts  of  Spalato  and 
Salona  in  Dalmatia. — On  the  present  state  of 
those  splendid  structures  of  the  Diocletian  age, 
of  which  Salona  was  called  by  the  Greet* 
writers  ( Porphyi'ogenitus ) a little  Constan- 
tinople— the  following  may  be  noticed  : — As 
these  palaces  and  temples  have  experienced, 
like  most  others,  a subversion  by  many  suc- 
ceeding catastrophes,  their  complete  elucida- 
tion cannot  take  place  by  mere  study  above 
ground— but  has  to  be  followed  up  to  that 
depth,  at  which  they  are  partly  buried.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  and  that 
gorgeous  position  of  Salona,  no  plan  has  yet 
been  traced  of  these  splendid  art-remains,  and 
the  so-called  museum  at  Spalato  does  not  con- 
tain but  the  most  trivial  rubbish.  It  was  not 
but  lately,  that  Government  have  prevented 
persons  from  using  these  ruins  most  shame- 
fully. During  the  long  reign  of  Venice, 
every  Conte  or  Provetore  used  them  as 
a quarry  for  his  palaces  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  columns  and  architraves  were 
removed  in  that  way.  The  French  were 
not  much  better,  and  until  the  late  ap- 
pointment of  a conservator,  the  Austrians 
committed  the  same  Vandalism.  In  stepping 
into  the  area  before  the  temple  and  the  ves- 
tibule of  Diocletian's  palace  in  Spalato,  the  be- 
holder is  horrified  by  those  large  square  holes, 
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which  have  been  made  into  the  arcades  for 
building  some  new  houses  ; and  so  late  as 
September  1844,  the  architrave  of  the  so- 
called  Pont  a argeiitea  was  demolished,  for 
giving  (as  was  asserted)  more  light  to  the 
passage  underneath.  If  some  small  tenements 
contiguous  to  the  ruins  were  to  be  demolished, 
and  some  changes  made  near  the  principal 
temple  called  il  Duomo, — Spalato  might  be- 
come, what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  finest  and 
proudest  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur  and 
art.  [Extract  from  a letter  addressed  from 
Cattaro,  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  the 
German  press.  There  is  no  English  work 
extant  on  these  mile-long  ruins — although  they 
lie  only  a few  hours’  steaming  from  Trieste, 
much  visited  by  English  art- travellers.] 

^ Large  Purchases  of  Timber  in  the  Spcssurd 
Forest.  — For  replacing  the  great  quantity  of 
oak  and  other  timber,  burnt  last  year  at 
Toulon,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at 
more  than  one  million  of  francs,  French  com- 
missaries have  arrived  in  Germany  for  making 
purchases.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  immense  logs  will  have  to  be  con- 
veyed from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  coast. — 
Allg.  Zcil. 

Another  Incendiary  Firing  of  a whole 
Town. — It  is  most  probable,  that  the  great 
lire,  which  lately  destroyed  part  of  Lucken- 
walde,  in  Prussia,  is  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
The  fire  originated  in  one  of  the  manufactories 
on  a Sunday,  when  no  work  is  done.  The 
loss  of  machinery,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  150,000 
dollars 

The  Great  German  Iron  Pail  Manufactory 
Association. — It  proposes  to  furnish  the  rails 
required  for  the  German  lines,  and  is,  there- 
fore, established  at  Hilburgshausen,  whence 
an  easy  conveyance  to  the  whole  periphery  of 
the  country  may  be  obtained.  The  capital  is 
to  be  2,000,000  of  dollars  (350,000/.),  divided 
into  10,000  shares,  of  200  dollars  each.  The 
machinery  to  be  first-rate  : four  large  fur- 
naces, capable  of  producing  8,000  cwt.  of  iron 
weekly,  are  in  the  progress  of  erection.  —Allg. 
Zeit. 

Latest  Increase  of  the  Berlin  Royal  and  Public 
Library. — During  the  last  year  this  huge  esta- 
blishment has  received  the  following  increase 
(1):  7,377  printed  volumes,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phlets; (2)  145  MSS.;  (3)  511  volumes  of 
music  ; (4)  143  atlases,  charts,  plans,  &c. — 
1 he  room  of  periodical  works  (from  which 
all  politics  are  excluded)  subscribed,  last 
year,  for  423  different  journals,  amongst 
which  60  of  theology,  40  jurisprudence, 
20  educational,  9 different  journals  of  phi- 
lology and  , archeeologj',  5 of  the  fine  arts, 

7 ot  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  architecture, 
34  technology  and  political  economy,  &c. — 
Dividing  these  into  languages  — there  are 
299  German,  55  French,  41  English,  &c.  [It 
needs  hardly  to  be  observed,  that  no  public 
establishment  exists  in  Loudon,  where  periodi- 
cals on  every  branch  of  science,  of  the  latest 
date,  are  to  be  found— and  that,  if  even  all  the 
single  establishments,  colleges,  &c.,  were  to  be 
put  together,  no  such  number  as  that  of  423 
periodicals  could  be  met  with.] 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  Berlin.  — This  society — or  rather 
embryo  of  such,  which  had  enjoyed  a linger- 
ing existence  of  about  twelve  months,  and  to 
which  the  king  had  not  only  given  pecuniary 
aid,  but  promised  further,  and  every  other  pos- 
sible assistance ; which  had  been,  moreover, 
recommended  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia  (as 
Great  Master  of  the  Prussian  Lodges)  to  the 
best  services  of  the  royal  craft-this  society, 
we  say  it  sorrowfully,  has  been  dissolved  after 
many  fruitless  projects,  committee  meetings, 

Uc.  Itnnplies  another ^Tefltffmelancboly^/ffc/ 

1 hat  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  all 
o\ci  Europe,  required , in  the  first  instance, 
such  endeavours ; and  after  this  necessity  has 
been  acknowledged,  that  there  is  (it  seems  so) 
a want  of  practical  men,  to  carry  these  plans 
into  execution  \— Berlin  Paper. 

Improiwment  of  Public  Thoroughfares , 

Paris.- 1 he  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Pans  have  decided  in  their  last  meeting,  that 
it  was  expedient  “ to  declare  the  public  utility 
of  an  enlargement  by  the  way  of  expropriation 
of  the  following  thoroughfares.”— from  the 
Quai  St.  Paul  to  the  line  of  the  Quai  des 
Ormes,  and  the  prolonging  of  the  Rue  des 

Jardins  until  the  Quai  St.  Paul The  prefet 

of  the  Seine  (Paris)  has  just  addressed  to  the 
home  secretary,  for  the  information  of  his 


majesty’s  government,  three  extensive  projects. 
1.  A plan  to  laydown  the  lines  ( alignements ) of 
the  Rue  de  la  Cerisaie  and  the  Place  de  V Ar- 
senal. 2.  A plan  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  the 
Place  des  MarcM -aux-  Chevaux.  3.  A plan 
to  lay  down  the  lines  of  the  Rue  des  Grands 
Degres , and  the  Quai  des  Tournelles. 

Street  Cleansing  at  Vienna  and  Munich. — The 
new  system  of  granite  paving  in  the  former 
metropolis  has  been  adverted  to  in  a previous 
number.*  It  is  on  such  substantial  substratum , 
that  (with  even  an  immense  traffic)  a substan- 
tial cleanliness  of  public  thoroughfares  can  be 
achieved.  Several  characteristic  expedients 
are  resorted  to  at  both  the  above  capitals.— 
The  cleansing  is  not  done  during  the  hours 
of  most  traffic,  but  those  of  least,  viz.  at 
sunrise  ; and  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  hundreds  of  men  are  seen 
on  the  Kohlmarkt  and  Grabcn  in  this  occupa- 
tion, assisted  by  the  light  of  numerous  torches. 
In  dry  weather  the  footpaths  are,  of  course, 
not  swept,  but  constantly  so  after  protracted 
rains,  which  makes  them  prepared,  as  it  were, 
for  the  next  wet,  and  never  permits  of  that 
obstinate  accumulation  of  mud,  Avhich  makes 
the  Strand,  Holborn,  &c,,  so  very  dirty  after 
the  least  fall  of  rain.  Both  these  expedients, 
however,  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  that  which 
has  been  just  removed  from  one  place,  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  another,  and  thus, 
undoubtedly,  to  return  again  to  the  former. 
There  is  no  experimentalizing  and  trying  in 
those  German  capitals,  but  a^long-established 
routine — every  thing  emanating  from  one  com- 
mon centre,  the  municipality-offices  for  the 
cleansing  of  thoroughfares.  What  is  also 
characteristic  in  this  respect  at  Vienna,  is  that 
whenever,  after  long  drought,  dust  is  swept 
and  removed,  waterpots  are  at  hand,  by  which 
the  very  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  clouding  of 
dust  is  avoided.  The  waste  of  all  large  towns 
in  Germany  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
largely  contributes  to  the  item  of  civic  budgets 
relating  to  the  cleansing  of  thoroughfares. — 
Reiscskitzen. 

Railway  over  the  Lagunes  of  Venice.  — In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  experimental 
trip  was  made  over  the  magnificent  bridge 
across  the  Lagunes,  and  three  others  thrown 
over  the  rivers  Tessina,  Bocbigliere,  and 
lletrone,  and  the  two  tunnels  not  far  from 
Vicenza,  one  of  which  is  1J4  feet,  the  other 
285  feet  long.  The  whole  distance  between 
Venice  and  Vicenza  has  been  accomplished  in 
two  hours,  and  the  passage  over  the  great 
bridge  of  the  Lagunes  in  only  eight  minutes, 
while  it  takes  more  than  an  hour  to  accom- 
plish the  way  along  the  bridge  in  a gondola. 
In  the  whole,  the  Venice-Vicenza  line  pro- 
mises to  be  a sterling  and  durable  building. — 
Gazetla  di  Venezia. 

Trieste  and  Bremen  Line  of  Railroads.— 
The  BavarianGovernmentis  making  great  pre- 
parations for  constructing  a railway  from  Mu- 
nich to  Salzburg — which,  when  achieved, 
would  complete  the  junction  of  Trieste  and 
Bremen,  for  which  most  parts  are  either  con- 
structed or  nearly  so.  In  the  case  of  comple- 
tion, the  Adriatic  and  the  German  Ocean 
would  be  united  (to  an  extent  of  334  French 
leagues),  in  the  way,  that  the  journey  could  be 
accomplished  in  about  forty-three  hours.  As 
Bremen  lies  only  three  hours  way  from  Ham- 
burg, the  latter  line  through  Holstein  would 
lead  the  traveller  to  Kiel,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic. — Journal  des  Debats. 

Official  Protests  against  Bad  and  Unsafe 
Railway  Constructions  in  France The  Mu- 

nicipal Council  of  Havre,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  the  same  city,  have  sent  ener- 
getic protests  against  such  a faulty  and  unsafe 
way  of  construction,  as  had  been  lately  exhi- 
bited in  the  fall  of  the  Barentin  viaduct— ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
V orks.  They  state,  that  an  accident  of  such 
extent  augurs  hadly  for  the  safety  of  similar 
buildings. — Le  National. 

The  Bridge  lolls  of  Paris. — The  disputes 
between  the  Three-Bridges  Company  and 
Government  have  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  former,  who  wanted  to  increase  the  tolls 
for  vehicles  of  a certain  kind.  The  answer 
contains  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Government  not  to  allow  any  too  high  strain- 
ing of  speculation  detrimental  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  public. 

The  “ Fidget  ” after  Knowledge.  — In  no 
other  age,  it  seems,  has  there  been  more  talk 
* Vide  Vol.  III.,  p.  600, 


about  knowledge,  i.e.  sterlingness,  and  the  less 
of  it  in  reality.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  geniality, 
the  march  of  intellect,  advancement  of  art,  the 
little  patronage  bestowed  on  it — but  more 
difficult  to  be  a superior  artisan,  or  still  more 
an  artist,  viz.  one  to  be  appreciated  by  even 
after-ages.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  many 
persons  flounce  about  these  matters,  who— if 
properly  put  to  the  test,  would  be  found  defi- 
cient in  the  very  ABC  of  their  different 
trades  and  callings.  This  we  call  the  fidget 
after  knowledge — such,  as  never  will  produce 
any  sterling  or  great  men  ; who,  all  of  them, 
were  perfectly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
their  trade  or  profession  first,  and  then  took  a 
majestic  flight  to  higher  regions— which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  none  unfledged  can  ever  ac- 
complish. What  strikes  us,  for  instance,  in 
the  designs  of  Palladio,  is  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  they  have  been  executed.  The 
same  were  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  all 
the  really  great  galaxy  of  all  ages  and  in  every 
branch  of  human  endeavour;  every  stroke  and 
dot  in  the  drawings  of  the  former  exhibiting 
an  instinct-like  ease  of,  not  so  much  doing,  as 
projecting  work.  Columbus,  moreover,  was  a 
very  expert  and  nice  draughtsman  in  his  parti- 
cular line  ; Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  lived  by 
copying  music;  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
iconderful  compositor— and  even  the  ambition 
of  young  Cobbett  was  first  directed  towards 
excelling  his  brothers  in  “ploughing.”  To 
such  sterlingness,  young  men  must  have  arrived 
“first,”  before  they  have  any  right— or  far 
less  occasion  for  speaking  and  panting  after 
science,  knowledge,  patronage,  and  e'enialitv. 
—IsisofOken.  J.L-— y. 


THE  BRITTON  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  stated  some  time  ago  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Britton,  the  amount  subscribed 
was  to  be  expended  in  obtaining  (by  competi- 
tion) and  printing,  an  essay  on  the  study  of 
archfeological  literature.  This,  however,  being 
strongly  objected  to,  was  afterwards  aban- 
doned. In  the  course  of  a correspondence  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  suggested, 
that  instead  of  an  archaeological  essay,  it 
should  be  a full  history  of  Mr.  Britton’s  life, 
as  exemplified  by  his  works : in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Britton,  he  remarked  : — 

“ In  such  an  essay  you  would  speak  of  the 
events  of  your  life;  of  your  friends  and  pa- 
trons, now  most  of  them  dead  ; of  the  artists 
you  employed ; of  the  eminent  persons  you 
were  brought  in  the  way  of,  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties, pleasures,  and  annoyances  that  attended, 
soothed,  and  embittered  your  career  ; and  you 
would  intersperse  the  narrative  with  a thou- 
sand anecdotes.  You  would  thus  make  a 
charming  book  of  materials  that  would  other- 
wise perish  with  you,  and  would  do  invaluable 
good  in  your  generation  by  the  example  you 
would  hold  out.” 

The  committee  concurring  in  this  view,  Mr. 
Britton  undertook  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the 
preparation  of  such  a work,  and  to  expend  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  in  its  printing  and 
embellishment. 

It  will  be  accompanied  by  an  engraved 
portrait  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wagstaff, 
from  a beautiful  picture  expressly  executed  for 
the  purpose,  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  and  a selec- 
tion of  the  engravings  which  have  illustrated 
Mr.  Britton’s  works  will  be  appended,  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  general  style  of  their  embel- 
lishments. It  will  be  printed  in  royal  octavo  ; 
and  a few  copies  in  demy  quarto  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  subscribers  ot'  3/.  and  upwards. 
Copies  in  imperial  quarto  will  be  presented  to 
distinguished  individuals,  and  to  the  national 
libraries  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  &o. 


The  Artists’  Pi, ay. — The  amateur  per- 
formance in  aid  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,  already  mentioned,  took  place  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to  a large 
audience.  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham,  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  jun.,  Mr.  Holl  (the  engraver),  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  W'ood,  were  among  the  performers. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland. — Sir  T.  Free- 
rnantle  has  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  for  the  promotion  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  and  proposes  that  ^ sum  not 
exceeding  50,000/.  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury  for  such  purposes  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 
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ARTISTICAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Sib, — Mr.  Frank  Howard’s  communication 
I on  the  Art-Union  cartoons,  in  your  publication 
I of  Saturday  week,  is  too  remarkable  a docu- 
ment not  to  have  excited  a marked  sensation  ; 
lit  evinces  more  boldness  than  we  expect  from 
i artists,  and  the  candour  with  which  you  have 
inserted  his  opinions,  so  opposed  to  your  own, 
is  a fine  manly  feature  in  your  journal,  which 
will,  I trust,  cause  its  sale  and  influence  to  ex- 
tend far  and  wide. 

Mr.  Howard’s  observations  apply  to  two 
distinctobjects,  viz.,  to  competitions  in  general, 
iand  to  the  opinion  previously  expressed  in 
The  Builder  on  one  of  the  cartoons  in  the 
present  exhibition.  He  appears  on  the  whole 
pleased  with  the  report  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts  on  competitions,  printed  in  your 
.journal  of  the  3rd  i ust.,  but  he  fancies  he  can 
jsugyest  a different  and  a preferable  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  intended  results.  Instead  of 
improving  tribunals,  almost  without  exception 
lincompetent  or  vicious,  he  suggests  as  a re- 
medy, that  a book  be  opened  in  the  exhibition 
rooms,  wherein  “ all  the  competitors  should  be 
required  to  record  his  opinions  of  any  or  all 
of  the  works  except  his  own,  together  with  his 
reasons,  if  possible,  for  such  opinions,  attach- 
ing his  name  and  address.  This  should  be 
done  within  a limited  time,  say  the  first  fort- 
night, or  he  should  forfeit  his  t ight  of  cornpe- 
itition.”  There  is  also  to  be  another  book  for 
amateurs  to  do  the  same  if  they  choose. 
!:‘  Guided  but  not  governed  by  these  opinions 
ithe  parties  who  give  the  money  should  decide 
ifor  themselves.”  To  accustom  artists  to  cri- 
tical examination  is  certainly  very  desirable  ; 
to  encourage  a manly  declaration  of  sentiment 
in  a proper  tone,  is  the  way  to  multiply  fine 
feeling,  so  essential  to  elevated  pursuits.  In 
short,  the  practice  thus  recommended  would, 
f carried  out  unexceptionably,  induce  artists 
:o  consider  their  subjects  and"  the  right  mode 
of  treating  them  ; they  and  the  public  might 
jonsequently  learn  what  really  constitutes  a 
good  picture,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  meretri- 
cious incapability;  but  experience  will  dis- 
cover many  shoals  and  fearful  dangers  at  the 
mouth  of  this  safe  harbour,  which  would  be 
tvoided  by  the  more  expanded  und  wider 
jassage  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Insti- 
ute  of  the  Fine  Art6. 

The  good  which  Mr.  Howard  expects  to  re- 
mit from  his  plan,  through  the  information 
mmmunicated  to  artists,  amateurs,  and  the 
udges,  will  of  course  depend  on  the  quality  of 
diat  information  given  under  the  penalty  of 
•osing  a competitor’s  rights.  Under  such  re- 
gulations, timid  men  will  give  as  little  as 
mssible,  whilst  their  own  works  will  be  ex- 
tosed  to  the  violent  attacks,  perhaps  the 
msidious  undermining  or  the  envenomed  shafts 
'f  desperate  and  crafty  rivals.  Amateurs,  the 
fiends  of  busy  competitors,  may  add  the  weight 
'f  their  side  batteries  in  support  of  those  attacks 
m the  humble  and  defenceless.  These  will 
tetire  and  never  again  appear  on  the  field, 
vhereon  the  reckless  and  the  fearless  will  be 
left  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition would  add  nothing  to  the  respect  felt 
iy  the  public  for  the  profession  or  the  arts ; 
nor  would  conventional  notions,  affectation  of 
inatomical  knowledge,  the  usual  artistic  in- 
efficiency in  history  or  antiquities,  enlighten 
ihe  judges  in  the  proper  direction.  If,  on  the 
lontrary,  artists  can  be  persuaded  to  write 
lundid,  considerate  observations,  devoid  of 
ealousy  or  personality,  then  indeed  the  effects, 

8 far  as  they  went,  would  be  advantageous; 
iu t to  judge  from  Mr.  Howard’s  own  specimen, 
lurity  in  this  respect  is  very  hard  to  attain; 
ete  opinions  he  expresses  are  always  merciless, 
aid  calculated  to  irritate  a fiery  opponent  and 
i)  terrify  a timid  one,  and  drive  him  off  the 
‘eld.  'This  would  affect  most  artists  who  have 

reputation  to  lose,  and  many  who  have 
) gain  one.  In  practice,  the  ‘plan  is  not 
} simple  as  he  supposes.  First,  every 
irtist  who  does  not  write  in  the  book  his 
ipinions,  is  to  lose  his  right  of  competition  : 
i.is  would  be  unjust  to  competitors  out  of 
i ondon  — at  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  Dublin 
Edinburgh,  &c.  Again,  with  the  very 
moderate  number  (28)  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition, twenty-eight  times  twenty-seven  make 
■’ P ?56  critiques,  and  if  only  ten  amateurs, 
irged  by  one  or  other  candidate,  should  throw 
jmetr  weight  into  the  scale,  then  the  number 
ctcomes  1,036  paragraphs.  Mr.  Howard’s 
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own  sample  criticism  of  one  of  the  cartoons 
amounts  to  fiftv-eight  lines  ; taking  this  as  an 
average,  the  whole  would  be  60,000  lines,  or 
2,000  ordinary  pages  of  book  printing;  — a 
pretty  large  quantity  for  the  jaded.-artists  to 
pen,  and  the  public  to  read,  during  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  H.  will  hardly  deny  that  the 
representative  plan  suggested  in  the  report  of 
the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  rather  more 
practical  than  his  unripe  proposal. 

Really,  Mr.  Editor,  the  insertion  of  critiques 
and  observations  from  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a periodical  like  yours,  in  the  way 
you  have  so  honourably  done  already,  would 
seem  to  answer  every  rational  purpose  of  Mr. 
Howard’s  proposition.  1 f the  artists  choose  to 
appoint  committees  or  advocates  of  their  cause, 
and  their  pleadings  are  printed,  then  may  each 
judge  in  the  competition,  and  every  artist  in 
the  kingdom,  quietly  by  his  fire  side  read  and 
reflect  on  that  evidence,  far  better  than  a few 
could  do  in  a public  exhibition-room.  How 
that  gentleman’s  proposal  can  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  any  part  of  the  plans  proposed 
by  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  Aris,  in  which  the 
criticism  is  left  to  persons  less  excited,  more 
impartial  judges,  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  : 
it  removes  no  vice  in  the  appointment  or 
management  of  our  competitions;  it  leaves, 
partiality  and  prejudice  unchecked;  it  does 
not  fix  and  identify  the  responsibility,  or  pror 
vide  for  the  equitable  decision  of  courts;  it 
gives  indeed  a voice,  and  preterea  nihil  to  the 
artists  ; it  removes  no  hardship,  no  unneces- 
sary burthen;  adds  no  comfort,  no  solace  to 
the  wounded  feelings,  no  remedy  to  the  pe- 
cuniary losses  of  the  candidates.  Still  let 
artists  derive  one  advantage  from  Mr.  Howard’s 
immatured  attempt.  Let  them  dare  to  express 
with  force  and  with  feeling,  but  with  modera- 
tion, the  effects  of  ill-advised  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  art,  and  brighter  days  will  shine 
on  the  exertions  of  native  genius. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Old  Competitor  in  Historical  Art. 


Art-  Union  Cartoons . — Mr.  F.  Howard  has 
addressed  a letter  to  us,  complaining  of  what 
he  terms  the  “ villanous  perversion  of  the 
text  of  the  Athenaeum,  ' by  our  correspondent 
of  last  week,  “An  Old  Writer  on  Fine  Art,” 
and  calls  on  us  as  an  act  of  justice  to  insert 
an  inclosed  reply  in  our  present  number. 
We  must,  however,  decline  doing  so,  having 
satisfied  ourselves  that  “An  old  Writer”  has 
in  no  degree  perverted  Mr.  Howard’s  mean- 
ing 

The  following  is  the  close  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
letter: — “You  are  welcome  to  inform  the 
public  that  my  cartoon  is  Anne  Askew  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  six  articles,  which  in  the  words 
of  my  motto,  I claim  to  be  “ a work  of  mind.” 
11  1 Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we’ll  deserve 
it.” 


A NEW  PAINT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Jan.  £lsr,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Page,  “ On  the  New  Patent  Oil  Integ  ument ; 
or  Skin  of  Paint,”  by  which  facility  is  afforded 
for  interior  or  exterior  decorations.  The  au- 
thor, after  pointing  out  the  various  inconveni- 
ences which  the  public  experience  in  having 
the  painting,  graining,  and  oil  decorations 
done  on  the  premises,  proceeded  to  shew 
some  of  the  advantages  which  he  obtains  by 
substituting  a prepared  skin  of  paint  for  the 
ordinary  common  painting.  These  advantages 
are  apparent  in  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  or 
in  the  execution  of  any  kind  of  flat  ornamental 
work,  whether  it  be  imitation  of  woods,  mar- 
bles, lettering  in  gold  or  colours,  on  walls  or 
woodwork,  as  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  di- 
mensions of  the  parts  to  be  ornamented  should 
be  previously  taken,  and  the  work  can  be  com- 
pleted at  the  artist’s  shop  or  study.  The 
author  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  process 
of  manufacture,  remarking  that  the  skins  ut 
present  made  are  12  feet  by  3 feet,  that  being 
found  the  most  convenient  size,  but  they  can 
be  made  of  any  dimensions.  The  mode  of 
fixing  the  skin  is  to  rub  down  the  surface  on 
which  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and,  when  thoroughly 
cleaned,  it  is  gone  over  with  boiled  oil  and  gold 
size  (a  smear  is  sufficient),  the  skin  is  then  laid 
on  with  a soft  cloth,  as  in  the  ordinary  paper- 
hanging. Several  specimens  were  exhibited. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  “ An  Archi- 
tect,” in  your  paper  of  the  17th  of  January,  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  I never  justified  an 
architect’s  “ allowing”  defective  workmanship, 
nor  of  his  permitting  “such  workmanship  to 
remain.” 

I merely  intended  to  intimate  to  the  em- 
ployer that,  when  no  clerk  of  the  works  is 
engaged,  and  the  visits  of  the  architect  can 
only  be  occasional,  certain  defects  of  work- 
manship (trifling  in  themselves,  but  annoying 
in  their  temporary  results)  may  shew  them- 
selves, without  impugning  the  architect’s  pro- 
fessional character.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes that  his  drawings  and  specifications 
are  in  all  respects  complete. 

As  to  your  correspondent  conceiving  that  I 
sought  exemption  from  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
all  defects  be  remedied  before  final  payment,  it 
only  shews  that  I have  not  expressed  myself 
clearly.  1 always  reserve,  for  a certain  period, 
at  least  one- fourth  the  value  of  the  whole  work, 
as  a security  against  such  defects;  and,  of 
course,  feel  it  imperative  on  me  to  see  them 
satisfactorily  corrected  before  I give  my  closing 
certificate.  The  intention  of  the  particular 
clause  in  my  letter,  to  which  your  correspon- 
dent refers,  as  the  only  one  requiring  explana- 
tion, was  to  anticipate  the  unreasonableness  of 
those  employers  who,  declining  a clerk  of  the 
works,  refusing  to  pay  the  architect  any  thing 
for  his  travelling  time,  and  even  grudging  his 
travelling  expenses,  have  yet  been  astonished 
at  finding  that,  during  the  early  occupation  of 
the  new  building,  they  have  hail  to  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  the  contractor’s  re-entering 
to  stop  a leak,  perfect  a gutter,  repair  a ceiling, 
clear  a drain,  or  cure  a chimney!  In  short, 
my  circular  merely  requires  an  additional 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  beginning 
“Fourthly,”  &c ; and  another  at  the  du-e  of 
that,  commencing  with  “4th.  Superintend- 
ence,”  &c. 

“ Fourthly,  you  engage  him  to  supply  all 
such  working  drawings  and  occasional  super- 
intendence, as  shall  insure  the  accurate  and 
substantial  execution  of  the  works,  so  far  as 
regards  their  architectural  truth  and  permanent 
strength,  and  to  see  that  all  defects  of  workman- 
ship shall  be  remedied  before  the  builder  or 
contractor  receives  his  final  pavment. 

4th.  Superintendence.  — The  architect  is  not 
employed  as  an  operative  builder  or  cleik  of 
the  works.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  his  occasional  visits  and  working  drawings, 
can  only  have  reference  to  architectural  accu- 
racy and  the  liberal  fulfilment  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  specification,  as  affecting  con- 
struction generallg.  If  the  builder,  his  fore- 
man, or  operatives  be  careless,  and  a compe- 
tent clerk  of  the  works  be  not  engaged,  roofs 
may  leak,  plumbing  may  partially  fail,  plaster- 
ing may  crack  or  become  discoloured,  drains 
may  yield  offensive  odours,  joinery  may 
shrink,  ch  imneys  may  return  their  smoke  (in- 
deed the  latter  nuisance  may  occur  in  spite  of 
all  precaution),  and  many  other  evils  may  shew 
themselves,  without,  necessarily,  impugning 
the  character  of  the  architect,  or  in  the  least 
affecting  the  general  stability  of  the  structure. 
The  most  trying  annoyances  may  originate  in 
the  most  trifling  defects  of  workmanship,  and 
nothing  short  of  a vigilant  clerk  of  the  works, 
exclusively  employed  without  intermission,  can 
insure  perfection  in  matters  of  constructive 
detail.”  [The  architect  does  not,  however, 
claim  exemption  from  seeing  that  all  remedial 
measures  be  effected.  See  “ Fourthly,”  &c., 
1st  page.] 

I should  say, that  my  letter  has  never  yet  been 
issued,  and,  furthermore,  that  I have  never 
yet  made  any  charge  for  time  occupied  in 
travelling.  I wish  that  I had  benefited  by 
your  correspondent’s  correction  before  the 
publication  of  my  letter,  since  I am  now  likely 
to  suffer  under  an  imputation  which  is  9olely 
referable  to  a want  of  explicitness. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Geo.  Wightwigk. 


Vacancies  for  Inspectors  of  Pave- 
ments.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  on 
the  24' b of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  el-  ct- 
ing  two  I n spec i ors  of  P .vements.  Candidates 
must  be  between  25  and  35  years  of  age,  and 
Freemen  of  London.  The  salary  is  fixed  at 
150/.  per  annum,  and  there  are  no  gratuities 
or  fees. 
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FULHAM  CHURCH. 


VIEW  OF  TOWER  AS  RESTORED.— MR.  G.  GODWIN,  F.R.S.,  Architect.* 


AN  IMPORTANT  CASE  IN  BUILDING  AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE  CARPENTRY. 

The  walls  of  a brick  building  of  which  the 
plan  is  1G  feet  by  34  feet,  are  respectively  12 
and  15  feet  in  height,  the  front  wall  being 
3 feet  higher  than  the  back  one,  and  the 
thickness  of  each  15  inches.  The  rafters 
which  rest  upon  the  tack  wall  are  13  feet 
long,  while  those  that  rest  upon  the  front  wall 
are  of  such  a length  as  to  give  both  sides  of 
the  roof  the  same  inclination  or  slope;  the 
rafters  are  sixteen  in  number  on  each  side, 
with  a scantling  of  G inches  by  2£  inches  of 
Mar  forest  fir,  the  laths  being  of  the  same 
material.  The  roof  is  covered  with  plain  tiles 
live-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  over- 


lapping one  another  half  their  length,  thereby 
giving  a double  thickness  to  the  covering,  and 
making  together  with  the  laths  and  rafters,  a 
weight  of  not  less  than  15  lbs.  on  a square 
foot  of  surface.  The  rafters  are  tied  together 
by  joists  or  tie-beams  on  a level  with  the  sum- 
mit of  the  higher  wall,  but  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  other  ties,  the  feet  of  the 
longer  rafters  have  been  allowed  to  slip  out- 
wards, and  force  the  back  wall  from  the  per- 
pendicular through  a space  of  3 inches ; and 
in  order  to  prevent  a farther  deviation  from 
the  upright  position,  it  is  proposed  to  shore  up 
the  building  with  timber  struts  of  12£  feet  in 
length  ; at  what  point  of  height  in  the  wall  must 
the  struts  be  placed , so  that  they  may  offer  the 
greatest  possible  resistance  in  a direction  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ? 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  the  data  as  they 


have  been  received,  and  such  is  the  question 
proposed  to  be  resolved,  and  to  this  extent 
the  solution  is  simple  enough;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  of  a more  prolix  and 
difficult  character  connected  with  it,  to  which 
we  think  proper  to  direct  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion, as  having  reference  to  a case  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  practice,  but  for  which 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  general  rule  has 
been  given  to  guide  the  mechanic  in  the  pro- 
per adjustment  of  the  system  ; we  allude  to  the 
■ determination  of  the  shorter  rafter  when  the 
I longer  one  is  known,  so  that  the  slope  or  in- 
j clination  of  the  roof  may  be  the  same  on  both 
sides,  the  angle  made  by  the  concourse  of  the 
| rafters  being  then  bisected  by  a plummet  sus- 
1 pended  from  the  ridge. 

I Let  FE  fig  ],  represent  the  width  of  the 
I building ; AI  equal  FE  the  span  of  the  roof ; 


See  p.  49  in  present  numb* 
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' FA,  EC  the  heights  of  the  back  and  front 
;i  walls,  and  AB  or  AH  the  longer  rafter  which 

I is  given  ; then  are  BA,  BC,  or  HA,  HC,  the 
)i  positions  of  the  rafters,  the  roof  admitting  of 
I*  two  pitches  as  we  shall  see  anon  ; and  since 
n neither  of  them  is  given  by  the  question,  it 

II  becomes  a matter  of  inquiry  to  determine  the 
ji  nature  of  the  roof  itself,  and  also  the  effect  of 
jl  its  thrust  upon  the  walls. 

Let  FABCE  represent  a vertical  transverse 
n section  of  the  roof  and  walls,  aP  one  of 
ll  the  struts,  P the  point  in  the  wall  at  which 
.1  it  is  applied,  and  g the  position  of  its 
! centre  of  gravity.  At  P,  the  upper  ex- 


|.  Iremity  of  the  strut  which  presses  on  the 
l,  wall,  erect  the  perpendicular  Pc,  to  meet 
I:  the  vertical  line  be,  passing  through  the  centre 
ll  of  gravity  in  e,  and  let  f P be  perpendicular 
);  to  be. 

The  triangles  PnF  and^eP  are  similar,  and 
;l  by  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  pressure 
: of  the  strut  «P  in  the  direction  eP,  perpendi- 
!!  cular  to  its  surface,  is  as  eP,  and  may,  there- 
fore,  be  represented  by  it ; hence  it  follows, 
I;  that  the  direct  pressure  is  also  as  f P,  and  may 
>j  consequently  be  represented  thereby.  Now, 
II  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  strut  upon  the 
il  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  we  may  as- 
ii:  similate  that  force  to  a weight  applied  at  the 
h centre  of  gravity,  and  acting  in  a direction  per- 
il pendicular  to  the  horizon  ; let  eg  denote  this 
li  weight,  then  by  the  property  of  similar  trian- 
;i  gles,  we  have 

■p  rp  „ aPXge, 

aP  \aF\  \ge\eV=  flp— > 
but  the  triangles  PaF  and  Pef  are  also  si- 
| milar  ; hence  it  is 

liP  : PF  : : cP  ;/P  = 

aP 

Now  this  is  the  force  with  which  the  strut  nP 
' resists  the  wall  in  the  direction/P,  and  if  the 
i value  of  the  force  in  the  direction  cP  be  sub- 
! stituted,  we  obtain 

fP  _gF  X FF  X#e 
J aP* 


The  equation  just  obtained  expresses  the 
value  of  the  force  which  resists  the  deflection 
of  the  wall  in  the  direction  fP,  and  the  lever- 
age by  which  it  gains  its  power  is  PF  ; hence, 
the  momentum  or  mechanical  effect  in  resisting 
the  wall,  is 


momentura— 


aP  x PFgX. 
aP * 


E. 


In  this  equation  the  unknown  quantity  is 
J PF,  and  when  that  becomes  known,  the  other 
quantities  <iV  and  ge  are  also  known,  but  by 
j the  conditions  of  the  question,  the  momentum 
| or  mechanical  effect  of  the  strut  is  to  be  a 
I maximum  ; consequently,  by  equating  the 
i fluxion  of  the  above  expression  with  zero  and 
; transposing  the  terms,  we  get 

3FP8=2rtP2,  and  this  by  reduction,  gives 
FP=4nP,v/  6=0-81 65rtP 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  length  of  the 
I strut  in  any  case  be  multiplied  by  the  decimal 
0 8165,  it  will  give  the  height  of  the  point  in 
I the  wall,  at  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  produce 
1 the  greatest  effect. 

In  the  present  case,  the  length  of  the  strut 
is  12£  feet;  therefore,  by  multiplication,  it  is 
**  P = 12-5  x 0-8165=  10-2l  feet  nearly,  and 
! t*le  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  where 
' the  foot  of  the  strut  is  placed,  is  Fa  = 7*22  feet 
nearly.  But  if  the  point  in  the  height  of  the  wall 
i bepreviously  fixed  on, and  the  length  of  the  strut 
i not  known,  this  length  may  readily  be  found 
i in  all  cases,  by  making  with  the  wall  at  the 
i point  of  application  an  angle  equal  to  35°  16'; 
( for  by  Plane  Trigonometry  we  have 
' a P : radius  : : FP  : cos-aPF  ; that  is, 

! 12-5  : 1 ; : 10-21  : 0-81650  — nat.  cos.  35°  16' ; 


and  this  angle  is  constant  in  the  case  of 
maximum  resistance,  for  every  length  of  strut 
that  does  not  reach  above  the  summit  of  the 
wall. 

This  is  the  method  of  resolving  the  problem, 
in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  position  of  the  strut, 
and  in  the  next  place,  we  have  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  shorter  rafter,  or  the  pitch 
of  the  roof,  and  from  this  to  assign  its  effects 
in  pushing  out  the  wall  from  the  perpendicular 
position. 

In  order  to  this,  let  AI,  fig.  2,  be  the 
span  of  the  roof;  AF  and  CE  the  back 
and  front  walls,  the  one  being  higher  than  the 
other  by  a quantity  equal  to  IC,  and  AB  or 
AH  the  length  of  the  longer  rafter,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  known.  Produce  IC  directly 
upwards  to  M,  and  set  off  ID  equal  to  AB  or 
AH,  the  length  of  the  given  rafter;  in  AI 
produced  beyond  I,  take  any  number  of  points 
whatever,  such  as  at  1,  2,  K,  3,  4,  the  more 
the  better  for  an  accurate  construction.  Then, 
through  C,  the  point  where  the  rafter  meets 
the  top  of  the  higher  wall,  and  the  several  as- 
sumed points,  draw  the  straight  lines  1 ll,  2 i, 
KB,  3/c,  and  4H,  and  on  these  lines  respec- 
tively set  off  the  several  distances  equal  to  the 
given  rafter  AB,  or  vertical  line  ID;  then 
are  D,  h,  i,  B,  k,  H,  C,  points  in  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  the  point  D,  while  the  lower  end  of 
DI  is  drawn  along  the  horizontal  line  I 4,  the 
line  itself  passing  always  through  the  point  C. 
Through  the  several  points  just  named  let  the 
curve  Dhi B/rHC  be  traced,  and  we  shall  have 
a curve  of  the  fourth  order,  in  which  the 
summit  or  ridge  of  the  roof  occurs.  On  the 
point  A as  a centre,  with  a radius  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  given  rafter,  describe  the  circular 
arc  .rBHy,  intersecting  the  curve  in  the  points 
B and  H,  and  draw  AB,  AH,  and  CB,  CII ; 
then  will  ABC  and  AIIC  he  the  pitches  of  the 
roof  required.  If  the  circular  arc  ,rBH;y  does 
not  intersect  the  curve,  but  merely  touches  it 
in  a single  point,  the  roof  will  only  admit  of 
one  pitch,  having  its  ridge  in  the  point  of 
contact;  and  if  the  circular  arc  does  not  touch 
the  curve  at  all,  the  construction  is  impossible 
with  the  given  length  of  rafter. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  method  of  delineation 
under  the  conditions  specified,  and  if  CB  and 
CH  be  applied  to  the  scale  of  construction, 
the  length  of  the  shorter  rafter  for  both  pitches 
will  be  approximately  known,  and  this  in  most 
practical  cases  will  be  sufficient,  and  beyond 
this  point  mechanics  in  general  will  not  at- 
tempt to  go  ; but  in  order  to  render  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  more  complete,  we  think 
proper  to  shew  the  mode  of  calculation  also. 

Through  the  point  C,  draw  the  straight  line 
C t parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  meeting  AB  in 


the  point  t,  and  All  in  z,  ai>^  from  the  points 
t and  B let  fall  the  perpendiculars  tw  and  Bs ; 
then  are  the  triangles  A tw  ; AB*-,  and  tBp 
similar  among  themselves.  Therefore,  by  the 
property  of  similar  triangles,  we  have 

. . , AwxBt- 

At  : A tv  : : Btf  : tp= — ^ — ’ 

u . T 0j  2A?t>x  B* 
but  Iiv  = 2 tp  = — — » 

and  by  addition,  we  get  Ato+Iw=AI ; that  is 
A*4—  52A?+41 1A?+4G8A/  = 6084-* 


Here  we  have  an  equation  of  the  fourth 
degree  with  all  its  terms  present,  consisting  of 
three  positive  roots  and  one  negative.  In  this 
equation,  At  is  the  unknown  quantity,  and  its 


* It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  several  coefficients 
in  this  equation,  as  well  as  the  absolute  number  6084,  are 
found  by  introducing;  the  dimensions  of  the  building  as 
specified  in  the  question. 


two  values  will  be  expressed  by  two  of  the 
positive  roots  of  the  equation  ; which  roots  by 
approximation  are  found  to  be 
At  = 4-4  feet,  and  A z — 9-1  feet  very  nearly. 

By  repeating  the  steps  of  the  approximation 
the  values  of  At  and  Az  may  be  found  to  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  ; but  it  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  present  instance,  as  the  numbers 
found  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  every  prac- 
tical purpose.  Therefore,  by  subtracting  each 
of  these  values  from  13,  the  length  of  the  given 
rafter,  we  get 

BC  = B/  = 13  — 4-4  = 8-6  feet ; 
and  HC  = Hz  = 13  — 9-1  = 3-9  feet ; 
so  that  for  the  higher  pitch  ABC,  the  rafters 
are  13  and  8*6  feet ; and  for  the  lower  pitch 
AHC,  they  are  13  and  3-9  feet. 

Having  in  the  previous  part  of  our  solution 
determined  the  position  of  the  strut,  so  that  it 
shall  present  the  greatest  possible  horizontal 
resistance  to  the  inclination  of  the  wall  ; and 
having,  moreover,  shewn  the  method  of  finding 
the  length  of  the  shorter  rafter  when  that  of 
the  longer  one  is  given,  so  that  both  sides  of 
the  roof  may  have  the  same  inclination,  or 
that  a plummet  suspended  from  the  ridge  may 
bisect  the  angle  of  concourse  ; it  now  remains 
for  us  to  inquire,  if  the  walls  were  of  the 
proper  dimensions  for  resisting  the  thrust  of 
the  roof,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rafters  are 
free,  and  totally  unrestrained  by  ties  of  any 
kind. 

For  this  purpose,  let  ABC  and  AHC,  fig.  3, 
be  the  two  positions  or  pitches  that  we  have 
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shewn  the  roof  susceptible  of  assuming,  and 
let  G and  G'  be  the  positions  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  respectively  ; 
through  the  centres  just  named  let  the  vertical 
lines  Gmand  G'n  be  drawn,  and  they  will  re- 
present the  directions  in  which  each  side  of  the 
roof  acts,  considering  the  whole  weight  of  each 
side  to  be  concentrated  in  these  points.  Now 
it  is  very  obvious,  from  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, that  the  weight  of  each  side  acting 
in  the  directions  G m and  G'/^will  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  the  walls  as  if  the  whole 
weight  of  the  roof  were  applied  at  the  point 
B,  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  gravity  BR. 
Let  BR  denote  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof, 
and  upon  BR,  as  a diagonal,  construct  the 
parallelogram  BCRA  ; then  is  BR  resolved 
into  its  composant  forces  BC  and  BA,  acting 
in  the  directions  of  the  rafters  BC  and  BA  ; 
but  BC  is  equal  to  BA,  as  can  easily  be  shewn 
by  the  principles  of  geometry  and  the  nature 
of  the  figure  ; hence  it  follows,  that  the  thrust 
on  the  walls  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  direc- 
tion of  each  rafter;  it  is,  however,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  that  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  the  case  in  question,  and  to  obtain  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  thrust,  we  must  resolve  the  ob- 
lique force  BA  or  BC,  which  is  equal  to  it, 
into  the  co-ordinate  or  composant  forces  Br 
and  hr,  the  one  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  Now  Br,  the  force 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  gravity,  has  no 
effect  whatever  in  thrusting  out  the  wall  from 
its  vertical  position  ; it  is  only  rh,  or  that 
which  acts  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon that  becomes  effective,  and  we  straight- 
way proceed  to  determine  its  magnitude. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  question,  the 
length  of  the  building  is  34  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  longer  rafter  is  13  feet,  and  by 
a calculation  deduced  from  the  principles  oi 
construction,  we  have  found  the  length  of  the 
shorter  rafter  BC,  to  be  13  — 4-4  = 8-6  feet ; 
but  it  is  moreover  stated,  that  the  weight,  of 
the  tiles  and  the  timber  give  an  average  weight 
of  fifteen  pounds  upon  a square  foot  of  surface. 
Now  the  whole  surface  for  the  upper  pitch 
ABC,  is  (13  + 8-6)  x34  = 21-6x34  = 7340 
square  feet,  and  this  being  multiplied  by  fifteen 
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pounds,  gives 734*6  x 15  = 11016  lbs.  or  5 tons 
very  nearly. 

By  trigonometry,  the  angle  h&r  is  equal  to 
4 7°  U,  and  consequently,  B hr  is  42°  50';  but 
Br  is  equal  to  ?-R,  because  the  triangle  BAR  is 
isosceles,  and  hr  is  perpendicular  to  BR  ; 
therefore  Br  is  equal  to  half  the  whole  weight 
acting  in  the  direction  of  BR,  or  2}  tons  ; 
hence  we  have  hr  — 2§  X cot.  42°  59';  but 
the  natural  cotangent  of  42°  59',  is  1*0729, 
and  1-0729  x 2J  = 2*6822  tons,  for  the  ef- 
fective thrust  of  the  roof  upon  the  wall  in  the 
direction  of  the  horizon.  This  force,  how- 
ever, acts  with  the  leverage  AF  = 12  feet,  and 
this  gives  a momentum  or  mechanical  effect 
of  2-6822  x 12  = 32-1864  tons. 

Now  the  wall  is  lj  feet  thick,  12  feet  high, 
and  34  feet  long  ; the  solidity  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  34xl2xU=510  cubic  feet,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  brickwork  is  about  95  lbs. ; but 
510x95=48450  lbs.,  or  21-63  tons  the  whole 
weight  of  the  wall,  and  this  resists  the  thrust 
of  the  roof  with  a leverage  of  7s  inches,  or 
0-625  of  a foot ; the  momentum  of  resistance 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  21-63x  0-625=13-51875 
tons  ; but  we  have  shewn  above,  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  roof  is  32-1864  tons,  conse- 
quently, the  momentum  of  thrust  exceeds  the 
momentum  of  resistance  by  18-668  tons  nearly, 
thereby  indicating  that  very  substantial  ties 
were  necessary  to  give  the  building  sufficient 
stability.  But  even  ties  placed  where  they  are 
said  to  exist,  would  have  a very  powerful  effect 
in  diminishing  the  force  of  strain  over  that  of 
the  resistance,  and,  consequently,  the  calcu- 
lation made  out  on  the  supposition  that  there 
are  no  ties,  places  the  subject  in  rather  an  un- 
favourable light,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  ; but  our  object  being 
more  with  a view  of  shewing  the  mode  of  cal- 
culation in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  than  to 
shew  the  efficiency  or  deficiency  of  the  build- 
ing in  question,  we  consider  the  subject  as  being 
worthy  of  some  attention.  We  are  not  sure 
that  practical  men  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
mode  of  examination  that  we  have  chosen  ; but 
we  insist  upon  it,  that  a calculation  should  in 
every  instance  be  resorted  to;  and  to  insure 
complete  safety,  such  calculation  should  always 
have  reference  to  the  most  unfavourable  state 
of  the  question. 

A similar  process  may  be  applied  to  the 
lower  pitch  represented  by  AHC;  but  we 
prefer  omitting  it,  as  a repetition  of  the  process 
may  become  tedious  to  the  general  reader, 
who  may,  or  may  not,  perform  the  operations 
according  as  he  feels  inclined.  T. 


TUNNEL  UNDER  LONDON, 

FOR  THE  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
to  reach  their  intended  central  station  in  Far- 
ringdon-sfreet  (the  site  of  the  late  Fleet  Prison) 
by  means  of  a tunnel  under  London,  has  ex- 
cited great  attention. 

The  works  of  this  undertaking,  according  to 
the  Railway  Telegraph , are  proposed  to  com- 
mence at  the  Camden  Town  station  of  the 
Birmingham  Railway,  crossing  the  Hamp- 
stead-road  by  means  of  two  arches  of  70  feet 
span  and  16  feet  in  height,  the  junction  with 
the  London  and  Birmingham  requiring  no 
alteration  of  level.  From  the  Hampstead-road 
the  line  is  proposed  to  pass  (by  means  of  a 
viaduct  varying  from  18  to  21  feet  in  height, 
and  at  an  inclination  of  1 in  97)  over  Grange- 
street,  Leybourne-road,  to  the  Keniish-town 
road,  and  from  thence  over  the  Camden-road, 
Brecknock-place,  Great  College-street,  and 
the  Camden-road  villas,  at  an  inclination  of  1 
in  134,  and  at  a height  varying  between  20  and 
16|  feet.  After  passing  the  King’s-road  the 
viaduct  is  to  be  succeeded  by  an  embankment 
at  an  inclination  of  1 in  60,  and  then  by  a 
cutting  to  the  western  side  of  Maiden-lane,  and 
to  the  north  of  Randall's  tile-kilns.  At  this 
point  the  proposed  tunnel  commences,  being 
at  a distance  of  1 mile  165  feet  from  the 
Camden  station,  at  a depth  of  37  and  a width 
of  30  feet.  The  tunnel  takes  its  course  under 
Carlton-gardens  and  William-street,  Caledo- 
nian-road,  at  a depth  varying  from  38  ro  45 
feet,  and  thence  under  the  Caledonian-road  at 
a depth  of  54  feet.  From  this  point  the  tunnel 
is  proposed  to  proceed,  at  a gradually  increas- 
ing depth,  under  the  tunnel  of  the  Regent’s- 


canal,  near  Half  Moon-crescent,  where  the 
depth  is  90  feet. 

The  direction  of  the  tunnel  is  then  under 
Penton-street,  Chapel  street,  and  White  Lion- 
street,  Pentonville,  the  depth  being  no  less  than 
101  feet,  and  the  inclination  being  1 in  1062. 
From  hence  the  tunnel  passes  under  the  New- 
road,  at  Claremont-terrace,  in  the  rear  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Myddelton-square,  at  a depth 
of  87  feet,  gradually  decreasing  until  the 
tunnel  arrives  at  the  New  River  Head,  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  carried  at  a depth 
of  68  feet.  A gradual  decrease  in  depth  then 
takes  place;  under  Myddelton-street,  Clerken- 
well,  it  is  51  feet;  Gloucester-street,  48  feet; 
Skinner-street,  Clerken well,  43  feet;  Corpo- 
ration-row, Sekforde-street,  and  Suffolk-street, 
each  at  a depth  of  42  feet;  A^lesbury-street 
(leading  to  the  Sessions  House),  41  feet;  and 
St.  John’s-square,  38  feet.  From  this  point 
the  tunnel  passes  under  the  closely-populated 
districts  of  St.  Sepulchre  Without,  at  depths 
gradually  decreasing  until  it  reaches  Cow- 
cross,  where  it  will  be  only  25  feet  below  the 
surface.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
tunnel,  at  a depth  varying  from  28  to  33  feet, 
from  Greenhill’s-rents  to  West  Smithfield,  at 
an  inclination  of  1 in  1,062.  Passing  under 
Greyhound  Tnn-yard  at  a depth  of  31  feet,  the 
tunnel  is  proposed  to  reach  Ilosier-lane  at  28 
feet,  Cock-lane  at  29  feet,  and  the  Saracen’s 
Head  Inn-yard  at  a similar  depth.  Under 
Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  the  depth  will  be 
28  feet,  and  the  tunnel  will  terminate  at  Angel- 
court,  on  the  southern  side  of  Skinner-street, 
at  a depth  of  24  feet.  A small  cutting  will 
here  commence,  passing  through  Green  Ar- 
bour-court, at  a depth  of  19  feet;  Bi-hop’s- 
court,  14  feet;  Seacoal-lane,  11  feet;  Fleet- 
lane,  5 feet ; and  thence  into  the  city  terminus, 
Fleet  Prison  yard,  where  the  line  will  emerge 
on  a level. 

The  entire  length  of  the  intended  extension 
will  be  3 miles  4£  chains,  of  which  the  tunnel 
will  occupy  two  miles.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  the  tunnel  will  pass  under  only  one 
main  sewer. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Last  week,  during  a storm  of  wind,  say  the 
daily  papers,  part  of  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
lately  erected  at  Red- hill,  near  Reigate,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Knowles,  archi- 
tect, fell  with  violence. into  the  body  of  the 
church,  penetrating  the  roof,  ceiling,  and 
timbers.  “ The  seats  are  very  much  damaged, 
some  of  them  shivered  into  splinters,  and  others 
actually  torn  from  the  flooring — such  was  the 
force  of  the  concussion.”  Circumstantial  as 
this  account  appears,  the  architect  says  it  is 
wholly  untrue.  One  stone  from  the  upper 
part  of  a pinnacle  was  all  that  fell,  and 
the  damage  was  trifling.  The  same  week 
in  Bristol,  at  some  new  buildings  which 
had  been  in  progress  of  construction,  to 
increase  the  accommodation  for  transfer  of 
goods,  a vast  pile  of  scaffolding  came  with  a 
loud  crash  to  the  ground.  Five  of  the  work- 
men were  more  or  less  injured,  and  one  or  two 
very  dangerously  so.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ewer- 
street,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  much  alarm 
was  caused  by  a stack  of  chimneys  falling  on 
the  roof  of  a small  cottage  occupied  by  a 
family  of  poor  Irish  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
seriously  injured  by  a large  portion  of  brick- 
work, which  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  eldest 
child,  causing  a fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
lacerating  the  scalp  to  a considerable  extent. 
A portion  of  a house  situated  in  White’s-place, 
Newington-causeway,  was  blown  down,  but 
fortunately  no  one  was  injured. 


DANGER  OF  IMPROPERLY  FIXING 
STOVES. 

The  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  nearly  burnt  last  week,  in  consequence 
of  improperly  setting  a stove  of  low  construc- 
tion in  the  duke’s  bedroom.  The  grate  was 
set  on  a hearth-stone,  with  fire  hricks  and 
Welsh  lumps,  but  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  secure  the  timber  beneath.  On  the 
grate  and  hearth-stone  being  removed,  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  had  been  placed  directly 
over  a beam  about  a foot  square,  which,  owing 
to  the  great  heat  occasioned  by  the  tires  kept 
to  warm  the  room,  had  ignited,  and  set  fire  to 
the  girders  and  other  portions  of  the  flooring. 


ADVICE  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

BIRKENHEAD. 

I observe  in  your  publication  of  Saturday, 
that  a hospital  is  to  be  competed  for  at 
Birkenhead,  and  as  your  journal  is  to  be 
found  on  the  desk  of  almost  every  architect,  I 
would  beg  most  respectfully  to  recommend 
that  the  competitors  submit  that  a competent 
tribunal  be  formed  for  deciding  upon  the  best 
plan, — a tribunal  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
known  integrity  and  taste. 

I have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  these 
several  years,  of  judging  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Birkenhead  proprietors,  four  to 
six  of  whom  entirely  rule  the  commissioners 
of  the  township,  are  themselves  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  very  extensive  land 
speculators,  and  four  of  whom  keep  each  an 
architect  almost  constantly  engaged.  Indeed 
five  of  them  are  building  each  a church,  to 
form  a sort  of  nucleus  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  they  are  all  well  disposed  towards  any 
and  every  scheme  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  giving  a “ local  habitation  and  a 
name  ” to  their  projects.  Besides,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a ci-devant  architect  now 
elevated  to  a land-seller,  may  be  on  the  com- 
mittee, who  (if  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  do 
not  support  their  respective  proteges),  may 
probably  cause  the  whole  of  the  designs  to  he 
thrown  aside,  and  propose  to  make  a more 
suituble  plan  than  any  of  them,  after  the 
variety  of  information  he  will  have  acquired. 

An  able  article,  or  report,  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts  on  public  competitions  appeared 
in  a former  number,  which  might  be  usefully 
read  by  every  architect  as  well  as  every  honest 
committee  for  a true  mode  of  rewarding  ster- 
ling merit. 

But  in  the  present  case,  competitors  ought 
respectively  to  demand  a published  list  of  the 
judges  of  this  matter,  otherwise  they  may 
find  the  result  unsatisfactory. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c. 

Liverpool.  Veritas. 

***  Knowing  what  we  do  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Birkenhead, — men  who  have 
effected  extraordinary  things,  and  are  remark- 
able for  ability  and  energy,  — we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  competition  will  be 
worse  managed  than,  unfortunately,  these  things 
usually  are.  We  insert  our  correspondent’s 
letter  (which  represents  two  or  three  received 
by  us),  to  shew  the  committee  that  parties  are 
looking  on,  and  to  induce  them  to  set  a good 
example  in  this  respect  as  they  have  in  some 
others.  We  shall  ourselves  feel  bound  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  by  the  fact,  that  we 
have  given  the  address  for  particulars,  &c.,  to 
more  than  a score  of  applicants.  We  conjure 
each  member  of  the  committee  to  deal  as  he 
would  if  all  the  responsibility  rested  on  him- 
self. 


EFFECTS  OF  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE. 

The  mass  of  railway  enterprise,  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  the  strong  and  distinct  evidence 
of  a mighty  stride  in  the  progress  of  nations, 
one  of  t hose  great  eras  which  mark  the  world’s 
history.  It  may  be  fraught  with  the  ruin  of 
hundreds,  it  professes  to  be  big  with  the  hap- 
piness of  millions.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the 
precursor  of  great  good,  because  it  comprises, 
as  essential  ingredients  to  its  accomplishment, 
whatever  is  calculated  to  elevate,  improve,  and 
extend  the  interests  of  all  classes — the  circu- 
lation of  money — the  extension  of  commerce — 
the  employment  of  the  people  — the  improve- 
ment of  the  facilities  of  intercourse  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  im- 
portant results  may  spring  from  these  facilities 
— what  discoveries  may  be  effected  in  science  — 
what  increased  resources  may  be  acquired  at 
home  — what  new  relations  may  be  formed 
abroad.  With  countries  into  which  we  have 
scarcely  yet  penetrated  it  may  be  our  privilege 
to  enter  into  the  most  advantageous  alliance ; 
to  open  out  an  intercourse  that  may  provide 
food  and  employment  for  millions  unborn.  It 
may  be  ours  to  bring  into  the  closest  intimacy 
of  family  relation  the  inhabitants  of  new  and 
comparatively  unknown  regions,  to  form  settle- 
ments, raise  cities,  and  extend  all  the  advan- 
tages of  trade,  and  the  blessings  of  religion, 
where  the  sound  of  the  hammer  has  not  yet 
rung,  the  rush  of  steam  never  yet  been  heard, 
nor  the  tidings  of  salvation  yetbeen  proclaimed. 
Holding  such  sentiments  as  these,  we  should 
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be  the  last  to  throw  a damp  upon  any  legiti- 
mate enterprise,  or  to  cloud  with  prejudice  and 
doubt  the  unknown,  the  unseen  future.  This 
generation  has  witnessed  the  mighty  revolu- 
tions effected  by  steam  in  a few  years.  Where 
is  the  infidel  who  would  venture  to  define  the 
limit  of  improvement,  the  boundary  of  science  ? 
Is  not  the  universe  one  vast  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  in  which  we  are  one  day  after 
another  making  new  and  important  discoveries. 
The  greatest  philosoper,  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightest  acquirements,  can  only  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  the  immortal  Newton,  and  say 
that  he  feels  as  a child  upon  the  sea-shore 
throwing  pebbles  into  the  mighty  ocean  of 
truth  that  lies  extended  before  him. — Quarterly 
Review. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

There  are  at  present  5,997  men  employed 
on  the  various  works  connected  with  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  line,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  July  next.  The  engineer 
says  : — “ 01  the  6,000,000 cubic  yards  of  earth- 
work, nearly  5,000,000  are  completed,  and  the 
remaining  quantity  is  divided  into  such  nu- 
merous portions,  that  at  no  one  point  is  there 
any  difficulty  with  average  weather.  With 
regard  to  the  masonry,  it  is  equally  forward. 
Of  the  ordinary  bridges,  five-sixths  are  nearly 
completed. From  the  annual  returns  of  rail- 

way statistics,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  G.  Greaves, 
of  Liverpool,  we  learn  that  during  the  past  five 
years  12,936,927  persons  (equal  to  half  the 
population  of  England)  travelled  on  twenty- 
two  lines  of  railways,  and  that  the  total  of  1845 
exceeded  that  of  1844  by  nearly  half  a million 

of  persons. The  Leeds  Mercury  gives  the 

following  particulars  of  the  parliamentary  costs 
already  incurred  in  promoting  unsuccessful 
projects  in  the  district  of  the  West  Riding 
Union  : 

1844,  — Leeds  and  Bradford  Short 

Line  ... .£10,500 

Ledger  Bridge  and  Cooper 
Bridge  Line — promoted  by 
the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Railway  Company 20,000 

1845.  — West  Riding  Junction  ....  65,000 

West  Yorkshire 45,000 

Huddersfield,  Halifax,  and 
Bradford  2,500 


£143,000 

1845-6. — West  Riding  Union  (up 

to  this  time)  20,000 


£163,000 

One  of  the  most  voluminous  parliamentary 

returns  connected  with  railways  has  recently 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a catalogue 
•f  upwards  of  540  folio  pages,  consisting  of  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  in 
»4reat  Britain  and  Ireland  who  subscribed  to- 
wards the  railways  of  last  session  less  than 

11,000/. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not 

(he  less  strange  than  true,  that  a cargo  of  rail- 
way iron  has  lately  been  sent  from  France  to 

Newport,  Monmouthshire. Railways  have 

operated  in  many  ways  that  the  keenest  fore- 
;ight  little  anticipated  ; it  is  said  that  they  are 
ow  causing  a difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits 
tar  the  army,  from  the  great  demand  for  labour 
i the  country  districts,  and  the  high  wages 

viven. The  tenders  sent  in  for  a temporary 

itation,  to  be  erected  on  the  Eastern  Union 
idne,  in  a field  near  Stoke  Green  meeting- 
louse,  were  as  follows  ; — 


Mr.  Oglevie £1,740 

— Whight  (best  Baltic)  £1,738, 

(best  red  pine) 1,650 

— Hearsum  1,618 

— F.  Mason 1,487 

— Pettit 1,400 

— Ribbans 1,390 

— Baldiston 1,340 


i'he  lowest  was  accepted.  The  work  is  to  be 

mmpleted.  in  six  weeks. The  total  gross 

.eceipts  of  the  railways  for  the  United  King- 
rom,  for  the  year  1845,  have  been  almost 
i;650,000/.,  shewing  an  increase  of  1,100,000/., 
r 20  per  cent.,  over  those  of  the  year  1844  ; 
-•  800, 000/,.  or  37  per  cent.,  over  those  of  1843  ; 
did  2,300,000/.,  or  54  per  cent.,  over  those  of 

;£42! Surveyors,  during  the  past  week, 

nave  been  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
o.olls’  estate,  in  Chancery-lane,  with  reference 
•'  the  proposed  terminus  in  Farringdon-street. 
The  ordnance  department,  acting  upon 
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the  suggestion  of  the  British  Association,  have 
commenced  a series  of  geological  maps  of  all 
the  existing  railways,  on  a scale  of  6 inches  to 

a mile. The  first  turf  of  the  Taff  Yale,  a 

branch  of  the  North  Devon  line,  was  cut  on 
Pentole-marsh,  by  Mr.  William  Thorn,  one  of 

the  directors,  on  the  5th  inst. An  officer  of 

the  Bengal  native  infantry,  at  present  in  this 
country,  has,  during  the  past  week,  addressed 
the  editor  of  The  Times , on  the  subject  of 
Indian  railways,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive 
mode  of  transit  now  in  existence  between 
Calcutta  and  Delhi.  He  ssys  : “ The  most 
expeditious  mode  of  travelling  in  India  is  by 
“ dak,”  which  means  post  in  palanquin,  the  ave- 
rage rate  being  about  four  miles  per  hour. 
The  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  is  rather 
more  than  900  miles,  and  consequently,  even 
by  incessant  day  and  night  travelling,  could 
not  be  completed  under  10  or  II  days;  and 
that,  too,  at  an  expense  of  certainly  not  less 
than  100/.  But  what  most  probably  will  startle 
even  you,  Sir,  accustomed  as  you  must  be  to 
the  marvellous,  and  will  appear  ridiculously 
incredible — this  journey  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  one  solitary  traveller  without 
employing  a less  number  than  2,400  palanquin- 
bearers  !”  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  can 
easily  comprehend  the  intense  interest,  apart 
from  pecuniary  gain,  that  our  Indian  brethren 
take  in  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  railway 

transit. On  the  19th  inst.  the  section  of 

the  Whitehaven  Junction,  from  Workington 
to  Maryport,  six  miles  in  extent,  was  opened 
for  general  traffic,  thus  furnishing  a conti- 
nuous route  between  Workington  and  Carlisle. 

Considerable  alarm  has  been  felt  within 

the  last  few  days  for  the  safety  of  other  parts 
of  the  Rouen  and  Havre  line  besides  that  to 
which  we  referred  last  week.  The  Courrier 
Franpais  states,  that  several  cracks  have  been 
perceived  in  the  arch  of  the  tunnel  near  Ilar- 
fieur,  that  all  traffic  has  been  stopped,  and  sub- 
stantial repairs  commenced.  It  is  also  said, 
that  some  large  fissures  are  visible  in  the  Har- 
fleur  viaduct. On  Wednesday  last  the  Eng- 

lish shareholders  of  the  Orleans  and  Vierzon 
line  presented  Mr.  Mathew  Uzielli  with  a testi- 
monial ot  their  sense  of  his  zeal  and  ability,  in 
bringing  to  a successful  issue  the  difficult  nego- 
tiations he  had  to  conduct  in  Paris,  relative  to 
the  concession  of  this  railway.  It  consists  of 
a massive  silver  candelabrum  and  plateau, 
weighing  about  1,000  ounces.  Round  the  pe- 
destal of  the  candelabrum  stand  three  figures, 
modelled  from  the  design  of  Baily,  R.A.,  and 
representing  France  and  England  united  by 
commerce,  as  emblematical  of  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  formation  of  companies 
for  the  construction  of  French  railways. 


GAS. 

— I am  glad  to  see  that  my  letters  have 
drawn  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  gas  and 
gas-meters. 

With  reference  to  your  correspondent 
J.  A.  E.  I stated  in  a former  letter,  that  the 
supplying  of  gas  only  by  meter  would  compel 
the  companies  to  manufacture  gas  of  a higher 
illuminating  power  than  they  do  at  present, 
and  I am  justified  in  making  this  assertion 
from  the  fact,  that  wherever  gas  is  so  sold, 
the  companies  do  manufacture  good  gas  as 
they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  to  make 
up  for  the  lessening  of  their  rental,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  private  houses,  and 
which  cannot  be  done  to  any  extent  under  the 
present  system.  The  smallness  of  the  illumi- 
nating power  requires  a greater  quantity  of 
gas  and  in  consequence  a larger  flame  to  give 
the  requisite  light,  and  thus  the  products  of 
combustion  are  increased,  and  all  gilt-work, 
paintings,  or  decorations  are  sure  to  be  de- 
stroyed thereby,  and  once  open  the  eyes  of  the 
consumers  to ‘the  fact,  that  their  meter  will 
travel  faster  with  bad  or  weak  gas,  and  they 
will  compel  the  companies  to  supply  gas  of  a 
proper  quality.  The  specific  gravity  of  gas 
made  from  Cannel  coal,  is  *735  of  that  from 
Newcastle  or  Coking  coal,  only  -397,  and  the 
illuminating  power  is  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  it  clearly  shews,  that  where  the  meter  only 
is  used,  the  one  is  only  half  the  cost  of  the  other 
though  the  price  charged  per  1 ,000  cubic feet  may 
be  the  same.  The  meter  acts,  in  fact,  as  an 
indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  gas  passing 
through  it. 

The  London  gas  contains  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  and  which  accounts  for  its 


want  of  specific  gravity;  and  this  is  solely 
owing  to  the  excessive  baking  of  the  coal, 
which  makes  good  coke  and  a large  quantity 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  In  London, 
the  coal  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  retorts 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  whilst  in  Liverpool, 
the  time  never  exceeds  four  hours;  as  it  is 
found  that  after  that  time  all  the  gas  that  is 
made,  merely  serves  to  deteriorate  its  quality  to 
a great  extent;  and  it  is  to  the  shortness  of 
the  charge,  combined  with  the  nature  of  the 
coal,  that  the  coke  in  Liverpool  is  inferior,  and 
not  as  stated  by  “ J.  A.  E.,”  from  its 
having  been  exhausted  in  the  retorts  — the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  London  companies 
state,  that  the  coke  pays  them  for  the  coal 
used  in  carbonizing;  if  this  is  true , they 
have  no  right  to  use  the  argument  that 
the  high  price  of  gas  in  London  arises  from 
the  greater  cost  of  coal.  How  can  that  be, 
when,  according  to  their  shewing,  the  coal 
costs  them  nothing.  I would  suggest,  that 
they  should  adopt  the  title  of  “ Light  Gas,  and 
Coke  Companies,”  as  a mark  of  distinction 
from  those  who  are  only  what  they  profess, 
“ gas  companies.” 

I would  not  wish  to  reduce  the  fair  profits 
of  any  company,  but  I do  think  that  the  con- 
sumer should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
cessive expenditure,  ignorance,  and  careless- 
ness of  the  existing  companies.  The  expenses 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  gas  lighting,  is 
very  little  less  in  Liverpool  than  what  it  is  in 
London,  the  difference  being  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  for  which  they  only  ought  to  suffer. 
The  remedy  is  simple,  and  would  be  effectual. 
Let  the  consumers  demand  to  be  supplied  with 
gas  of  a certain  illuminating  power,  and  by 
meter  only,  and  the  result  will  be,  a9  I have 
before  stated,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all 
parties.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Carbon. 

Jan.  24,  1846. 


FORGED  TRADE  MARKS. 

A well-known  manufacturer  has  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  practice  of  unprincipled 
makers  affixing  to  inferior  goods,  the  names  or 
marks  of  other  makers  who  have  reputation 
for  articles  of  a superior  quality,  and  whose 
marks  are  considered  by  purchasers  as  guaran- 
tees for  the  superiority  of  all  goods  bearing 
such  distinctions.  The  known  manufacturer, 
often  after  a large  outlay  of  capital  and  many 
years  of  labour,  is  thus  robbed  both  of  his  profit 
and  good  name,  and  the  purchaser  is  defrauded 
by  having  a bad,  and,  in  many  cases,  a worth- 
less thing  foisted  upon  him.  It  is  notorious 
that  this  fraudulent  system  prevails  extensively 
in  the  manufacturing  districts;  and,  unfortu- 
nately,  there  is  no  law  which  adequately  meets 
the  case,  and  by  which  the  public  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer  is  protected. 

He  suggests  that  manufacturers  generally 
are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and  remedj’, 
which  have  been  provided  by  the  legislature 
on  behalf  of  the  staple  trade  of  Sheffield.  Some 
years  since  a practice  prevailed  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield  of  making  knives  and  other  articles 
of  cutlery  of  common  cast-iron,  and  by  a 
chemical  process  in  finishing,  they  were  made 
so  as  strictly  to  resemble  the  genuine  articles 
formed  of  forged  steel.  Large  quantities  of 
these  spurious  things  were  exported  to  foreign 
markets,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  the 
evil  resulting  to  the  honest  cutlers  being  very 
great,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  remedy  the 
evil  received  the  royal  assent  in  the  year  1819. 
Our  correspondent  asks  that,  the  principle 
recognised  here,  and  the  easy  remedy  granted, 
may  be  applied  in  securing  both  manufacturers 
and  purchasers  of  other  goods  from  being 
cheated.  A simple,  speedy,  and  inexpensive 
process,  administered  with  strict  justice,  would 
stop  the  evil,  preserve  to  honest  men  their  just 
>rofit  and  their  good  name,  protect  the  public 
;'rom  imposition,  and  establish  confidence  in 
the  quality  of  British  manufactures  abroad. 

We  fuliy  agree  with  him  in  the  impoitance 
of  the  matter,  and  reiterate  a hope  that  this 
remedy  will  be  attempted. 


Sudden  Death  of  Mr.  Winsland. — Mr. 
Nicholas  Winsland,  of  the  firm  of  Winsland 
and  Holland,  builders,  Duke-street,  Blooms- 
bury, died  suddenly  at  his  counting-house,  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  deceased  was  56  years 
of  age. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  RHODES,  ARCHITECT. 


GENERAL  PASLEY  AND  MESSRS. 
STEPHENSON  AND  BIDDER. 


Died,  January  27th,  at  his  residence  in 
Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square,  Henry 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  architect.  The  following  brief 
memoir  of  this  gentleman  is  by  one  who  had 
the  advantage  of  his  friendship  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  articled  at  a very  early  age 
to  the  late  Mr.  Porden,  architect  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Mr.  P. 
F.  Robinson,  author  of  numerous  professional 
publications.  He  was  for  many  years  joint 
architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  from  which  office  he  re- 
tired in  1839  upon  a pension.  He  executed 
several  public  and  private  buildings  which 
evince  considerable  ability  and  taste;  amongst 
the  former  may  be  named  Egham  church, 
Surrey,  and  Halton  church,  Bucks  (pointed 
style).'  Of  the  latter,  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Hancock  and  Rixon,  in  Cockspur-street,  may 
be  cited  as  a happy  specimen,  the  principal 
fayade  of  which  is  a very  elegant  architectural 
composition.* 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  council. 
He  took  a warm  interest  in  the  formation  and 
progress  of  the  society,  and  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  its  funds  and  collections.  Mr. 
Rhodes  held  the  appointment  of  honorary  ar- 
chitect and  surveyor  to  the  corporation  of  the 
royal  literary  fund,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  for  West- 
minster. 

He  took  great  interest  in  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  was  a member  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute.  He  possessed  a fine  collection 
of  paintings,  a large  number  of  antiquities,  and 
a most  extensive  and  valuable  professional 
library. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  private  life 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  esteemed  as  an  honourable 
and  amiable  man,  and  that  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.  M.  I.  B.  A. 


The  late  fatal  accident  on  the  Norfolk  Rail- 
way has  led  to  several  contradictory  statements 
as  to  its  cause,  and  that,  too,  among  those  who 
are  or  ought  to  be  the  best  able  to  give  a cor- 
rect opinion.  The  public  will  not  fail  to  draw 
an  unfavourable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a some- 
what correct  inference  from  this  want  of  unity  ; 
they  have  been  taught  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
disease  is  half  its  cure,  and  that  where  this 
knowledge  is  wanting,  the  prescribed  remedies 
savour  strongly  of  ignorance  and  empiricism. 
It  is  very  easy  to  carry  this  chain  of  reflections 
a link  further,  and  apply  it  to  cases  such  as  the 
one  under  consideration,  when  it  is  clear,  that 
while  so  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
respecting  the  cause  of  certain  railway  acci- 
dents, there  exists  no  certain  means  to  prevent 
them,  but  the  continued  probability  of  their 
recurrence. 

Mr.  Bidder,  the  engineer  of  the  Norfolk 
line,  stated  at  the  coroner’s  inquest,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  shutting  off  of  the  steam  of  the  engine, 
by  which  means  the  carriages  were  no  longer 
drawn  by  the  engine,  but  the  engine  was  pro- 
pelled by  the  carriages,  and  that  this,  in  com- 
bination with  other  circumstances,  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  engine  off  the  line.  Ge- 
neral Pasley  considers  Mr.  Bidder’s  opinion 
to  be  quite  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the 
“ first  principles  of  mechanics.”  He  attributes 
the  accident  to  the  engine-driver  proceeding 
at  an  imprudent  and  excessive  speed  on  a 
descending  gradient.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
concurs  generally  with  the  engineering  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Bidder,  and  asserts  that 
General  Pasley  “ has  ventured  to  give  opinions 
on  a difficult  subject,  and  one  with  which  nei- 
ther his  education  nor  his  experience  can  have 
made  him  thoroughly  acquainted.”  Who  shall 
decide  where  doctors  disagree? 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 


THE  SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

Thirty-one  plans  for  this  building  have 
been  submitted  from  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  committee  selected  that  marked 
“ M,  No.  10,”  which  was  announced  to  have 
been  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edward  Banks,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  awarded  to  it  the  premium  of 
100/. 

The  design  selected  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  is  intended  to  be  executed  with  pressed  red 
bricks  and  stone  dressings.  The  principal 
front  is  210  feet  long,  and  comprises  a central 
building  three  stories  high,  connected  by  two- 
story  portions  to  the  two  wings,  which  are  also 
two  stories  high.  The  main  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  and  is  protected  by  a stone 
portico  of  foursquare  columns,  surmounting  a 
large  flight  of  steps.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ing has  pilasters,  resting  on  a basement,  and 
surmounted  by  stone  entablatures  and  block- 
ings. All  the  windows  and  doors  have  stone 
dressings.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises 
an  ornamental  lofty  stone  ventilating  shaft. 
The  arms  of  the  county,  executed  in  stone,  are 
intended  to  be  placed  ‘in  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment. 


New  Churches. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Church  Building  Society,  held 
last  Monday  week,  grants  of  money  were 
made  for  the  erection  of  new  churches  for  the 
districts  of  St.  Thomas,  Woolwich  ; and  W id- 
combe,  near  Bath  ; for  rebuilding  the  churches 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  Bedford;  St.  Dennis,  York, 
and  Llanlechid,  in  Bangor;  and  for  enlarging 
the  churches  at  Trevethan,  in  Pontypool ; and 
Billericay,  in  Essex. 

The  Horsburgh  Testimonial. — It  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a lighthouse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Singapore  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  eminent  hydrographer,  James  Hors- 
burgh. It  will  most  probably  be  based  on  a 
martello  tower,  and  any  chance  of  surprise 
from  pirates  will  be  obviated  by  clear  scarping 
to  low  water  mark.  The  estimated  cost  is 
from  one  to  one  and  a half  lacs  of  rupees 
(10,000/.  to  15,000/.  English). 

* This  elevation  is  engraved  in  “ Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments ” by  Mr.  Elmes,  who  highly  commends  the  de8>£n- 


RELATING  to  architecture,  engineering,  &c. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Patents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln’ s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT.] 

Moses  Poole,  of  Serle-street,  Middlesex, 
gent.,  for  improvements  in  locks.  Dec.  4. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  Old 
Saint  Pancras-road,  Middlesex,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  atmospheric  propul- 
sion, and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith, 
part,  or  parts  of  which  improvements  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufacture  of  columns,  pipes, 
and  tubes,  and  other  parts  are  applicable  to  the 
exhausting  and  impelling  of  air  and  other  fluids 
generally.  Dec.  5. 

John  Robert  Johnson,  Alfred-place,  Black- 
friars,  chemist,  for  improvements  in  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  constructing  and  working 
atmospheric  railways.  Dec.  6. 

Henry  Heathcote  Russell,  of  Millbank-street, 
Westminster,  civil  engineer,  for  improvements 
in  constructing  suspension-bridges  and  via- 
ducts. Dec.  6. 

Henry  Augustus  Box,  of  Great  Tichfield- 
street,  St.  Marvlebone,  decorator,  for  a new 
method  of  polishing,  dyeing,  and  colouring 
marble,  stone,  and  certain  other  materials  used 
in  the  construction  or  decoration  of  houses  and 
other  buildings.  Dec.  10. 

William  Dines,  of  01dston,near  Dartmouth, 
Devon,  esq.,  for  improvements  in  making  and 
fixing  window  glass.  Dec.  10. 

George  Leach  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale,  Lan- 
caster, cotton-spinner,  and  Wilson  Crossley, 
of  the  same  place,  manager,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
substances.  Dec.  10. 

William  Mushet  and  Robert  Mushet,  iron- 
founders,  of  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  for  improve- 
ments in  moulding  iron.  Dec.  10. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Serle-street,  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  to 
be  used  for  drawing  and  marking.  Dec.  10. 

Isaac  Hawker  Bedford,  of  Birmingham,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  window 
and  other  glass.  Dec.  12. 

John  Robert  Johnson,  of  Nelson-square, 
chemist, for  improvements  in  gas.  Dec.  20. 

Philip  Smith,  of  High-street,  Lambeth,  lock- 
smith, for  improvements  in  locks,  latches,  and 
other  similar  fastenings.  Dec.  22. 


John  Russell,  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  ac- 
countant, for  a manufacture  of  glass  tiles. 
Dec.  30. 

IRELAND. 

Furnished  by  Rich.  Telford,  Office  of  Patents,  5,  Harcourt- 
street,  Dublin. 

George  Myers,  of  Laurie-terrace,  Westmin- 
ster-road,  Lambeth,  London,  builder,  for  im- 
provements in  cutting  or  carving  wood,  stone, 
and  other  materials.  Dec.  6. 

William  Joseph  Conrad  Marie,  Baron  de 
Liebhaber,  of  Paris,  France,  in  consequence 
of  a communication  from  a certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad,  for  improvements  in  blasting 
rocks  and  other  mineral  substances,  formining 
and  other  purposes,  and  an  apparatus  to  be 
used  in  such  works.  Dec.  10. 

Edward  Patrick  Emerson,  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  doctor  of  medicine,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  pigments,  ce- 
ments, and  other  plastic  compositions,  and  in 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  used  in  such 
manufactures,  parts  of  which  improvements 
are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial stone  and  marble.  Dec.  10. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COLLATERAL  FO- 
REIGN WORKS,  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

GERMAN  WORKS. 

Hiilsse,  Prof.,  Encyclopedic.— Cyclopedia,  general, 
of  Engines.  Leipzig.  2 vols.  8vo.  atlas  fol.  each 
part  3s.  and  5s. 

Mauch,  J.  M.,  Architect  and  Prof.,  Stuttgard, 
vergleickende. — Comparative  Exposition  of  Greek  Ar- 
chitectural Orders.  Potsdam.  Fol. 

Mitlheilungen. — Transactions,  recent,  historical, 
and  antiquarian.  By  the  Thuriogian  Association  or 
National  Antiquities.  Halle.  7 vols.  8vo.  each  part 
3s.  6d. 

, Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian 

Association  of  Zuric.  Ibid.  3 vols.  gr.  4to.  each  part 
2s.  6d. 

Mold,  M.,  Ergebnisse. — Results  of  a Manufactorial 
Journey  through  France.  Stuttgard.  Gr.  8vo. 
with  148  woodcuts,  7s.  fid. 

Moseley -Scheffer.  — The  Mechanical  Principles 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture.  Translated,  with 
additions,  by  — Braunschweig.  Gr.  8vo.  each  part 
2s. 

Muller,  C.  F.,  Nydebriicke. — The  Nyde-Bridge 
over  the  Aar  at  Bern.  Zuric.  Fol.  11  plates,  18s. 

Munilt,  Th.  Aesthctik. — /Esthetic,  or  the  Idea  of 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Art-work  in  the  light  of  our 
age.  Berlin.  8vo.  5s. 

and  Miihlbach. — Berlin  and  her  Arts,  re- 
sults of  industrial  exhibition,  1844.  Ibid.  gr.  8vo. 
2s. 

Nagler,  Dr.  G.  K.,  Kiinstler  Lexicon. — Cyclopedia 
of  Arts,  new  general ; or  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers, 
Ac.  Munich.  Gr.  8vo.  14tli  vol.  each  pnrt  2s.  [One 
of  the  most  sterling  works  of  the  kind  in  existence, 
and  highly  appreciated  on  the  Continent.] 

Oekcl,  C.  G.,  Alphabete. — Normal  Alphabets  of 
all  Known  Tongues,  with  appropriate  ornaments. 
Berlin.  Plates,  4to.  4s.  6d. 

Organ. — Organ  for  the  technical  Progress  of  Rail- 
ways. Wiesbaden.  Gr.  8vo.  each  part  2s. 

Lunge,  Architect,  Ansichten. — Original  views  of 
Historical  Cities  in  Germany.  Nos.  106 — 113.  Darm- 
stadt. Gr.  4to.  plates,  each  part  2s. 

Ornamente. — Ornament  Book,  small,  or  collection 
of  most  varied  ornaments.  Lissa.  Gr.  4to.  each 
part  Is.  Gd. 

Pielte,  L.,  Arbeiter. — The  Artisans,  and  practical 
means  for  ameliorating  their  position.  Berlin.  12rao. 
Is.  6d. 

Pola,  G.,  Zeichnen. — Linear  Drawing  and  Con- 
struction of  the  Plane.  Augsburg.  4to.  5s. 

Programm. — Programme  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Baden.  Karlsruhe.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Quandt,  F. , Basilika. — The  Basilica  of  the  Ancients, 
especially  those  that  were  Patterns  for  Christian 
Churches.  Berlin.  Gr.  8vo.  2s. 

Raphael's,  Darstellungcn. — Raphael's  Amor  and 
Psyche  in  the)  Farnesina  at  Rome,  drawn  on  the  spot 
and  edited  by  F.  Schubert.  Munich.  Gr.  fol.  each 
part  7s. 

Pauly,  A.,  Encyclopedic. — Cyclopedia  of  Classic 
Antiquarianism.  Stuttgard.  Gr.  8vo.,  parts  53—56, 
each  2s. 

Reden,  Baron  F.  W.,  Eisenbalinbuch. — Book  of 
German  Railroads.  Berlin.  8vo.  with  map,  5s.  6d. 

, Eisenbahncn. — The  Railroads  of  Europe  and 

America.  Yols.  I.  II.  III.  The  Railroads  of  Ger- 
many. Berlin.  Lex.  8vo.,  each  part  2s. 

Riehmann,  A.,  Verziehrungen. — Ornaments  for  all 
branches  of  Industry.  Stuttgard.  Fol.  each  part 
3s. 

Rolius,  P.,  Ideen. — Ideas  for  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments. Gottinguen.  Gr.  Lex.  8vo.  12  plates,  3s. 

Romberg,  J.  A.,  Rathgeber. — Advice  for  Erecting 
or  Repairing  Buildings.  Leipsig.  Lex.  8vo.  4s. 

Kuwasseg,  J.,  Ansichten. — Views  of  the  State  Rail- 
way through  Stiria.  Gratz.  Gr.  8vo.  plates. 

Sammlung. — Collection  of  Baden  Building  Acts, 
with  law  cases.  Carlsruhe.  Gr.  8vo.  4s. 

Quaglio,  Sammlung. — Collection  of  Picturesque 
Castles  and  other  Historical  Monuments  of  Bavarian 
Antiquity.  Drawn  from  nature.  Munich.  Fol.,  each 
part  8s. 
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Sammlung. — Collection  of  executed  Dwellings — 
with  Details  on  Construction,  Beauty,  &c.  Leipsig. 
Fol.  each  part  3s.  6d.  Second  edition. 

Schaubach,  A.,  Bahn. — The  Railway  to  the  German 
I Ocean  and  the  Elbe  Canal.  Leipzig.  l6mo.  with 
a map,  2s.  6d. 

j Schultz,  J.  A.,  Treppenbau.  — Construction  of 
Staircases.  Weimar.  8vo.  atlas  in  fol.  7s. 

Mathei,  C.,  Architect  at  Dresden,  Handbuch. — 
j Hanbook,  Theoretico-Practical  of  the  Building  Car- 
penter. Weimar,  3 vols.,  8vo.  atlas  fol.  1/.  Is. 

■ Schimmer,  C.  A.,  Oestreich. — Austria  in  her  re- 
markable Cities,  Domes,  Churches,  &c.  Darmstadt. 

I Lex.  8vo.  plates,  each  part  2s. 

| Schlegcl,  C.  T.,  Mill-builder,  Miihlenbau.  — Com- 
plete Manual  of  Mill-building,  with  the  latest  Ame- 
i rican  and  Swiss  Improvements.  Leipzig.  8vo. 
with  plates,  each  part  2s. 

Schmidt,  Prof.,  Zukunft. — The  Futurity  of  the 
' Working  Classes,  and  the  Associations  for  their  Im- 
| provement.  Berlin.  8vo.  2s. 

Schbmann,  G.  F.  — Winkelmann  and  Archaeology, 
i Greifswalde.  8vo.  Is. 

Schroder,  J.,  Musterblatter. — Patterns  for  Build- 
ing-Carpenters, with  the  description  of  Tools  and 
Instruments.  Darmstadt.  4to.  plates,  Gr.  fol. 

1 each  part  3s. 

Schuck,  A.,  Saiilenordnungen. — The  Five  Architec- 
1 tural  Orders,  with  the  Doctrine  of  their  Construction. 

1 Aschaffenburg.  4to.  plates,  3s.  Third  edition. 

Schulte,  A.,  Messkunst. — The  Art  of  Surveying 
I accessible  to  every  Capacity.  Siegen.  8vo.  plates, 

1 3s. 

Schumann,  Dr.  J.,  Juvavia — Or,  Description  of  the 
' Celtic,  Roman,  and  other  Antiquities  of  Salzburg. 
Ibid.  Svo.  plates,  3s.  6d. 

Steinhaiiscr,  W.,  Verzierungen.  — Ornaments  for 
I Architecture,  Carpenterage,  &c.  Berlin.  4to. 
i plates,  each  part  3s.  6d. 

Stuckenberg,  J.Ch.,  Hydrographie. — Hydrography 

• of  the  Russian  Empire,  its  Harbours  and  Havens, 
1 Crowned  by  the  Imper.  Roy.  Academy  of  Sciences. 

• St.  Petersburg.  8vo.  plates  in4to.  2 vols.  lZ.  5s. 

Thonealdsenok,  Album.  — Thorwaldsen’s  Album, 
I collected  and  edited  by  F.  Bofrad.  Copenhagen. 
Gr.  8vo.  each  part  2s. 

Thyssen,  J.  J.,  Darstellung. — Regulations  of  the 

■ Aachen  Association  for  Promoting  Industrious 
I Habits.  Ibid.  Gr.  8vo.  2s. 

Zeitung. — Journal  for  Cabinet-makers  and  Turners. 
1 Weimar.  Gr.  4to.  each  year  7s. 


fftisrrllanea. 

Builders’  Fire  Insurance  Society. — 

1 1 has  often  appeared  to  us  remarkable,  that 
i the  building  classes,  so  influential  a body  of 
l men,  whether  we  regard  the  interests  they 
represent,  or  the  vast  property  under  their  con- 
I trol,  should  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately 
l represented  by  institutions  which,  founded 
i expressly  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion, should  bring  them  forward  more  promi- 
nently before  the  public  and  the  commercial 
! world.  We  understand  that  several  architects 
i of  high  character,  and  builders  of  eminence, 
i have  upon  these  public  grounds  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  formation  of  an  insu- 
rance society,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
I shall  guarantee  a profitable  return  to  the 
| shareholders,  will  reduce  the  excessive  pre- 
1 mium  on  risk,  now  required  by  the  recently 
adopted  tariff  of  the  offices  already  established, 
i the  oppressiveness  of  which  bears  very  heavily 
! on  premises  of  large  extent,  or  where  there  is 
a steam-engine  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
i business.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  building 
class  should  not  have  such  a society,  as  well  as 
i the  clerical,  medical,  and  legal  bodies,  who 
l have  similar  institutions,  expressly  founded  by 
l them,  and  which  are  prosperous  to  a remark- 
I able  degree. 

A New  Ventilator. — Dr.  Aldis,  physi- 
i cian  to  the  London  and  to  the  Surrey  Dispen- 
i sary,  deploring  the  usually  vitiated  state  of  the 
i air  in  the  habitations  of  the  lower  classes,  has 
: contrived  a new  ventilator  for  windows,  cheap 

i and  simple,  which  promises  to  be  serviceable, 
i At  this  time  of  the  year  the  poor  cannot  be  led 
to  open  the  windows,  and  the  object  is  to  bring 
in  fresh  air  without  producing  perceptible 
! currents.  The  ventilator  in  question  consists 
I of  a small  pane  of  glass  in  a hollow  tin  frame, 
in  the  outer  face  of  which  frame  are  openings; 
these  communicate  with  a wide  flat  tube  on 
cither  side,  attached  to  the  two  upright  sides 
of  the  frame,  curved  inwards,  and  perforated 
with  small  holes  on  the  under  side. 

Church  at  Little  Dr  ayton. — A district 
church  to  accommodate  600  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  lancet  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  deeply  recessed 
chancel,  and  a tower,  is  in  the  courseof  erection 
at  Little  Drayton,  Shropshire,  from  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  S.  P. 
and  J.  Smith,  architects,  Shrewsbury. 


Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  Middle 
Classes. — A benevolent  institution  has  lately 
been  set  on  foot  for  the  reception  of  the  insane 
belonging  to  a large  class  of  persons  neither 
wealthy  enough  to  resort  to  an  expensive 
private  asylum,  nor  so  destitute  as  to  require 
parochial  aid.  The  proposed  asylum  is  to  be 
situate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  ; to  supply  from  200  to  400  beds  ; the 
site  to  contain  25  acres ; the  cost,  including 
contingencies,  30,000/. ; to  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  10,000/.  are  raised.  Terms  for 
patients  to  be  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  head  per 
week.  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Ashley,  Samuel 
Gurney,  Esq.,  and  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  are 
the  patrons  and  trustees,  and  Edward  Conolly, 
Esq.,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

County  Surveyors.  — Mr.  E.  Leahy, 
county  surveyor  of  Cork,  recently  solicited 
permission  to  allow  his  duties  to  be  performed 
by  deputy,  during  his  absence  in  London, 
while  attending  Parliamentary  railway  com- 
mittees. The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  “ consi- 
dering it  undesirable  that  county  surveyors 
should  be  engaged  on  railroads  in  their  own 
counties.”  His  Excellency  further  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  “ that  the  interests  of  the  counties 
cannot  be  properly  guarded,  having  reference 
to  the  injury  which  their  public  works  may 
receive  from  the  construction  of  railways  pas- 
sing over  or  near  them,  if  the  county  surveyors 
are  not  in  their  own  counties  unconnected  with 
the  management  of  the  latter.” 

Spanish  Ambassador’s  Chapel.  — This 
chapel,  situate  in  Spanish-place,  Manchester- 
square,  and  which  is  attended  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  pro- 
fessing the  Romish  faith,  is  about  to  be  very 
considerably  enlarged,  its  present  accommo- 
dation being  much  below  the  numbers  who  re- 
gularly attend  it. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Feb.  2.* — Chemical  (Society  of  Arts), 
Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  3.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
Geovge-street,  8 p.m.  ; Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mor- 
timer-street,  Cavendish-square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  4. — Geological,  Somerset  House, 
8£  p.m.  ; British  Archaeological  Association 
(Western  Literary  Institution),  Leicester-square, 
8&  P.M. 

Thursday,  5.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  6.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8 J p.m.;  Botanical,  20,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden,  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  7. — Asiatic,  14,  Grafton -street,  2 
p.m.  ; Royal  Botanic,  Regent's-park,  4 p.m. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  renders, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  (he  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  masons’  and  paviers’  works,  and  supply 
of  stone,  for  one  year,  to  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square, 

For  the  supply  of  workmen’s  tools  and  hammers 
for  stone-breaking,  &c.,  also  of  iron  lamp-posts  and 
gas-fittings,  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Newry  and 
Enniskillen  Railway,  being  a distance  of  about  54- 
miles,  including  excavations,  embankments,  bridges, 
culverts,  gates,  &c. 

For  making  a number  of  pontoons,  or  iron-boats, 
for  the  support  of  the  landing-stage,  at  the  Liver- 
pool Docks. 

For  the  construction  of  about  2,550  lineal  yards 
of  collateral  brick  sewers,  and  about  2,340  lineal 
yards  of  branch  drains,  in  the  town  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

For  the  repair  and  newly  paving  (where  required) 
of  the  foot-pavements  within  the  town  of  South- 
ampton. 

For  the  performance  of  the  whole  of  the  masons’ 
and  paviers’  works  in  Tothill  Fields,  from  Feb.  11, 
1846,  to  Lady-day,  1847. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Erewasli  Valley 
Railway,  being  a length  of  about  16  miles,  for  the 
Midland  Railway  Company. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Lynn  and  Ely 
Railway,  being  a length  of  about  13  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Lynn  and 
Dereham  Railway,  being  a length  of  about  9 miles. 


For  the  masons’  and  paviers’  work  of  the  west 
division  of  Southwark,  for  three  years. 

For  excavating  ground,  and  the  erection  of  a cast- 
iron  tank  and  gasometer,  for  the  Ratcliffe  Gaslight 
Company. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  being  a length  of  about  14  miles,  com- 
prising tunnels,  a large  amount  of  earth-work,  &c. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway,  viz.,  the  Navan  branch. 

For  the  finishing  of  twenty  fourth-rate  houses  in 
London. 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Yatch  Club. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  New  Inn,  Halse,  near  Taunton  : about 
100  Maiden  Elm  trees  and  20  Maiden  Ash  do.,  all 
being  of  long  lengths  and  large  girths. 

At  the  Black  Boy  Inn,  Weeley,  Essex  ; the 
Underwood  of  16  years’  growth  in  the  Weeley  Hall 
Wood. 

At  Herringswell,  near  Mildenhall:  a large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  Larch  and  Spruce  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  Madingly,  Cambridge  : a fall  of  capital  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Elm  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  the  Hassells,  Sandy  : a large  fall  of  excellent 
Larch  and  Scotch  spires. 

At  the  Swan  Inn,  Rickmansworth  : 252  capital 
Oak,  Ash,  and  Elm  timber  trees,  now  growing  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

At  Great  Barton,  near  Bury : about  1,000 
capital  Larch  and  other  Firs,  Beech  and  Oak  timber 
trees,  some  of  30  years’  growth,  chiefly  long  and 
straight. 

At  the  Half  Moon  Inn,  Taunton : 200  prime  Oak 
and  Elm  timber  trees, 

At  the  Elm  Tree  Inn,  Devizes,  Wilts  : 387  Elm 
and  83  Oak  timber  trees.  They  are  of  very  large 
dimensions,  and  arranged  in  48  lots. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ E.  S.” — Can  our  correspondent  inform  us 
where  the  chest  was  found,  and  in  what  church  it 
now  is. 

“ Beginner.” — An  architect's  clerk  is  expected 
to  briny  his  own  instruments. 

“ J.  C.  W.”  shall  appear. 

“ A Subscriber.” — We  ale  ( Hnlborn ) has  pub- 
lished a work  on  measuring,  Sfc. 

“ V.  B.” — We  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
drawing  kindly  sent. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — Dissenters  are  not  allowed 
to  use  bells  in  their  chapels,  we  believe ; but  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  prohibition  extends  to  the 
introduction  of  a bell-turret. 

“ Subscriber  ” (Whitecross- street). — The  width 
of  street  required  by  Buildings  Act  is  measured 
from  front  to  front  of  house. 

“ Dilapidations. — Charge  for  occupancy.” — In 
letter  signed  “ Landlord”  (p.  47),  in  last  para- 
graph, line  4 ,for  “ lessee  " read  "lessor.” 

“ J.  M.”  (Sewage). — We  will  look  to  the  papers 
sent. 

“ C.  D.” — It  will  be  correct  to  let  the  mould- 
ings run  completely  round. 

“ A Subscriber”  (Isle  of  Wight). — The  letters 
referred  to  are  not  published  in  a separate  form. 

“ J.  Lean.” — Address  the  Secretary,  at  No.  4, 
St.  Martin’ s-place,  Charing  Cross. 

11  A.B.” — Dr.  Arnott's  “ Elements  of  Physics  ” 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Next  week.  — “ J.  II.”  (Liverpool),  “ An  Ar- 
chitect ” (Bradford). 

Received.  — ‘‘T.  A.  II.,”  ”S.  F.,”  “ J.  W.” 
(Jewin-street). 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all 
communications  to  the  Editor,  York-street. 


NOTICE. 

Full  price  and  thanks  will  be  given  by  our  pub- 
lisher for  copies  of  “ The  Builder,”  for  any 
week  in  October. 


ADVEaTSSEMENTS. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Bees  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thaines-strect. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  nd  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  abo  e stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  De  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO. ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS*(as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SIIUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
TRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPF.,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  nnd  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

O n A SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR, 
g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
« 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ 0.  i inch  to  H inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE'S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

AYNE  and  LODER  beg:  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Wliitehall-Wliarf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire  j 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton  j and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlioo. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE-GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  and 

CROWN-GLASS  COMPANY  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Trade,  that  their  LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  141, 
Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for  the  sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate 
Glass,  which  for  Brilliancy  and  Colour  will  be  found  to  stand 
unrivalled  by  any  other  manufactory.  All  orders,  addressed 
to  B.  MOSS,  London  warehouse,  or  to  the  works,  Smethwick 
near  Birmingham,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


W BROWN’S  SOUTH  LONDON 

• WINDOW-GLASS  and  LEAD  WAREHOUSE. 
Lead-pipe,  Pump,  and  Window-lead  Manufactory,  6,  High- 
st.  (near  the  Church),  Newington  Butts,  Surrey.  Window- 
glass,  and  Lead  in  Sheets,  or  cut  to  order ; Lead-pipe, 
Pumps,  &c.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Plumber’s  manufactured 
goods,  viz.,  Traps,  Service-boxes,  Water-closets,  &c. 
Foreign  and  British  Sheet  Glass,  Crown  and  Ornamental 
ditto.  Window-lead  made  to  order  for  Thick  Glass. 
Sashes  Glazed,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trades  of  a 
Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier,  on  the  most  advantageous 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M,A.,F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Cbemistr}-,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
essence, like  the crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  ribre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed;  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.’’ 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  vour 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.U.S.,  &c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  he  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  KiDg 
William-street,  London-bridge, 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  snpplicd  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  nnd  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

HOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pau  Water  Closets,  32s. ; 2$  Lift  Pumps  nnd  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51.  10s.  Od. ; J-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  8",  Bisliopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  qunlity  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s. ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.;  Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s.;  Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bisliopsgate-street  Without. 


VARNISH. — It  haslong  been  adesideratum 

amongst  the  consumers  of  Varnish  to  obtain  a good 
and  genuine  article ; brilliancy,  facility  of  drying,  hardness, 
and  durability  are  the  qualifications  necessary,  but  these  are 
seldom  if  ever  found  united.  The  experience  of  a life-time 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  the 
great  and  important  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  and 
the  daily  improvements  in  machinery,  have  enabled  Messrs. 
George  and  Thomas  Wallis  to  produce  Varnishes  (both  oil 
and  spirit)  unrivalled  in  every  respect,  and  they  confidently 
recommend  them  to  the  trade,  as  deserving  of  notice  both  in 
price  and  quality. 

Builders,  Coachmakers,  Painters,  and  others  may  depend 
on  being  supplied  with  a genuine  and  unadulterated  article. 
Fine  Oil  Varnish,  from  10s.  per  gallon;  best  White  Spirit 
Varnish,  218.  ditto;  Best  Spirit  French  Polish,  20s.  ditto; 
White  Lead,  Oil,  Turps,  and  Colours  of  every  description  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.-  WALLIS’S  Varnish,  Japan,  and 
Colour  Manufactory,  64,  Long-acre,  one  door  from  Bow- 
street.  Established  1750. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1846. 

N December  last,  as  our  rea- 
ders will  remember,  Mr. 
Mair  obtained  a verdict 
against  Mr.  Ward  (a  gen- 
tleman residing  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight),  in  an  action 
brought  to  recover  money  due  to  Mr.  Mair 
'or  professional  services.*  The  charge  con- 
sisted of  a commission  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
:he  amount  expended  on  the  premises,  and  a 
certain  sum  for  travelling  expenses,  time  oc- 
cupied in  journeys,  and  money  paid  for  the 
lefendant.  Architects  who  were  called  on 
:he  part  of  the  plaintiff,  deposed  that  the  pay- 
ment of  five  per  cent,  was  invariably  made  to 
ill  architects  in  similar  circumstances.  They 
ill  stated,  moreover,  that  without  reference  to 
such  a custom,  the  services  of  the  defendant 
were  worth  the  money  which  he  claimed  over 
■md  above  what  he  had  received.  Lord  Den- 
man denied  the  right  to  charge  a commission, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
architects  as  to  the  existence  of  the  custom  to 
that  effect.  His  lordship,  however,  told  the  jury 
:hat  they  were  at  liberty  to  give  the  sum  in 
juestion  to  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other  lesser 
sum  that  they  might  think  proper,  as  money 
which  he  deserved  to  receive  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered. 

The  j ury  returned  a verdict  for  the  whole  sum 
claimed,  with  the  special  statement,  as  it  seems 
'although  we  doubted  it  at  the  time),  that  they 
did  not  give  that  amount  of  damages  upon  the 
ground  of  commission,  but  because  they  con- 
sidered it  only  an  adequate  reward  for  the 
services  rendered.  And  fortunate  it  was  for 
Mr.  Mair,  in  the  sequel,  that  this  reservation 
was  made. 

On  the  12th  of  last  month,  the  Attorney- 
General  applied  to  the  court  for  a rule  calling 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  shew  cause  why  there 
should  not  be  a new  trial,  upon  the  ground  that 
is  the  “ particular”  claimed  the  money  entirely 
in  the  character  of  a per  centage,  and  as, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Denman, 
:he  claim  could  not  be  allowed  upon  this 
ground,  the  jury  not  having  power  to  go 
beyond  the  particular,  ought  to  have  found  a 
veidict  for  the  defendant.  That  they  had  not 
lone  so,  the  learned  gentleman  contended  to 
ce  the  result  of  his  lordship  having  stated,  that 
Ley  were  at  liberty  to  fall  back  from  the  “ par- 
ticular” upon  the  declaration.  This,  according 
:o  the  Attorney-General,  amounted  to  a mis- 
Jirection,  and  upon  that  ground  the  present 
motion  was  made. 

Mr.  Justice  Patteson  intimated,  that  although 
the  jury  found  for  the  sum  demanded  as  a per 
centage,  yet,  as  it  appeared  that  in  returning 
he  verdict  they  stated  expressly  that  they  did 
not  give  that  sum  upon  that  ground,  it  was 
cossible  that  they  only  assumed  the  principle 
)f  the  per  centage  as  a convenient  principle  of 
calculation,  or  perhaps  as  a means  of  avoiding 
vbe  necessity  of  making  any  particular  calcu. 
lation  at  all.  Lord  Denman  desired  that  the 
hffidavits  should  be  handed  up  ; and  the  Court 
took  time  to  consider  the  application. 

Last  week  the  Court  gave  judgment,  through 
(Lord  Denman,  to  the  effect  that  although  the 
mry  rejected  the  claim  as  grounded  upon  the 
* See  p.  605,  vol.  iii. 


commission,  they  were  justified  in  awarding 
the  money  as  a compensation  for  labour.  The 
rule  for  the  new  trial  was  therefore  discharged. 

We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  to  the  unsettled  state  in 
which  the  question  of  remuneration  rests.  It 
seems  tolerably  clear  now,  that  a commission 
cannot  be  recovered  by  an  action-at-law,  and 
that  architects  must  henceforth  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  service 
of  their  different  employers,  in  order  that  they 
may  substantiate  their  claim  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  commission. 

The  present  custom,  which  is  universally 
understood,  is  a convenient  one  both  for  the 
public  and  the  profession,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  there  may  be  to  it,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  members  of  the  bar  to  impute 
degrading  motives  to  architects,  which  they 
seldom  overlook.  Even  the  Attorney-General, 
in  the  case  in  question,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  esta- 
blished the  important  fact,  that  the  plaintiff 
might,  by  abstaining  from  so  large  an  outlay 
upon  this  building,  have  materially  diminished 
his  claim  for  commission  !! 

This  of  course,  either  meant  nothing,  or  that 
architects  were  such  a set  of  confounded 
rogues  (devoid  alike  of  honesty  and  gentlemanly 
feeling),  that  they  would  waste  their  employers’ 
money  by  hundreds,  in  order  to  put  trumpery 
fives  into  their  own  pockets.  Fie,  fie,  Sir 
Frederick,  you  know  better. 

In  consequence  of  our  previous  remarks, 
already  alluded  to,  we  received  several  com- 
munications relative  to  the  ordinary  charges 
of  architects  for  different  services,  shewing 
(as  we  believed  was  the  case)  that  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  in  this  respect. 

A report  from  the  surveyor-general  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  16th  Sept., 
1826,  and  a report  of  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1828  (quoted  in  Mr. 
Noble’s  “ Professional  Practice  of  Archi- 
tects,”) afford  some  useful  information. 

According  to  the  latter,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatt- 
ville  stated,  “ That  he  always  received  5 per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  was  also  paid  for 
measuring  the  works , wages  for  clerk  of  works, 
and  for  his  journeys  /”  but  he  did  not  explain 
whether  “ journeys  ” meant  travelling  expenses 
only  or  included  a sum  for  lost  time.  Sir  Jef- 
frey’s charging  for  measuring,  in  addition  to 
his  per  centage,  is,  perhaps,  a sufficient  ground 
for  forming  an  opinion,  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  Philip  Wyatt,  his  brother,  charged  5 
per  cent,  on  the  expenditure,  and  wages  for 
clerk  of  works  and  his  travelling  expenses,  if 
to  any  considerable  distance,  but  made  no  claim 
for  measuring  or  loss  of  time.  Mr.  Nash  and 
Sir  Robert  Smirkein  the  report  before  alluded 
to,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Sir  Jeffrey  as  to 
per  centage  only,  but  neither  made  any  remark 
in  respect  of  measuring  or  journeys.  Messrs. 
Cockerell,  Hardwick,  Soane,  Wilkins,  Se- 
ward, and  Pilkington,  all  included  measuring 
in  their  commission  of  5 per  cent. 

At  the  late  trial,  all  the  architects  who 
were  examined,  agreed  in  charging  travelling 
expenses  in  addition  to  the  5 per  cent. ; but  on 
the  question  of  charging  for  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  about  it.  If  an  architect  is  not  over- 
paid by  5 per  cent,  for  designing  and  superin- 
tending a building  within  a moderate  distance 
from  his  habitation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
will  be  much  underpaid,  if  every  visit  cost  him 
a day,  for  example,  instead  of  an  hour.  An 


architect’s  time  is  his  stock  in  trade,  and  for 
that  he  must  be  paid. 

For  executing  very  large  works,  a less  com- 
mission may  reasonably  be  taken ; and  for 
works  of  trifling  amount,  say  under  500/.,  if 
drawings  be  made,  a small  additional  charge 
ought  to  be  allowed,  as  5 per  cent  in  such  cases 
cannot  remunerate  the  architect. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  of  additions 
ana  alterations,  which  occupy  time,  and  re- 
quire much  thought,  without  so  much  apparent 
result  as  in  new  erections.  In  works  by  con- 
tract, should  some  ruinously  low  tender  be 
accepted,  often  requiring  increased  watcbful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  it  is  hardly  fair 
that  his  commission  should  be  taken  on  that 
amount:  the  honest  value  of  the  works  done 
should  be  the  guide.  So  when  employers  cut 
their  own  timber,  make  their  own  bricks,  or 
buy  their  own  slates,  &c.,  the  value  of  these 
should  of  course  be  added  to  the  general 
amount  of  the  works,  and  the  commission  be 
taken  on  the  whole. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  REVISION  OF 
THE  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Mu.  Editor, — A reference  to  the  pages  of 
your  journal  and  of  the  public  press  generally, 
will  fully  justify  the  conclusion  at  which  all 
parties  interested  in  building  operations,  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  now  ar- 
rived, viz.,  that  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  has  failed  to  effect  those  objects  which  the 
legislature  had  in  view  in  framing  it,  and  that 
an  immediate  and  searching  amendment  of  its 
provisions  is  imperatively  required.  It  would 
be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  and  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  which 
prevails  with  respect  to  many  of  its  enactments, 
or  to  remark-  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  administered,  without  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  some  remedy  for  the  evils  complain- 
ed of;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
causes  of  failure,  and  of  the  prevailing  dissatis- 
faction should  be  stated  broadly  and  plainly,  or 
no  proper  remedy  can  be  applied  ; and  as  my 
professional  experience  of  its  operations  has 
been  considerable,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of 
a district  surveyor,  but  through  an  extensive 
private  practice,  I venture  to  solicit  a place 
in  your  columns  for  the  following  observations, 
which  are  made  with  a strong  desire  to  improve 
the  Act,  and  render  it  as  far  as  possible  what 
it  was  intended  to  be — a great  public  good. 

The  failure  and  dissatisfaction  referred  to, 
appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  as  well  from  defects 
in  the  Act  itself,  as  from  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  administered. 

In  dealing  with  the  first  proposition,  it  will 
be  impossible  (if  for  no  other  cause  than  an 
undue  occupation  of  your  pages)  to  enumerate 
all  the  existing  defects ; there  is,  however, 
one  pervading  the  whole  measure,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  a primary  cause  of  the  failure, 
viz.,  an  unnecessary  interference  with  private 
rights  beyond  what  is  really  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public;  protection  to  the  public  being 
in  my  mind  a sufficient,  but  the  only  reason 
upon  which  such  an  act  can  be  justified,  and 
the  only  basis  upon  which  its  provisions  should 
be  founded — an  act  which  compels  me,  be- 
cause my  property  is  within  a certain  limit,  to 
deal  with  it  by  a multitude  of  restrictions, 
affecting  its  value  in  a totally  different  manner 
from  that  of  my  neighbour,  who  happening 
to  be  just  without  this  limit,  is  left  to  dispose 
of  and  build  on  his  property,  in  any  manner 
that  he  considers  most  conducive  to  his  in- 
terest. 

The  two  great  objects  necessary  in  any 
Building  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
appear  to  be,  first,  such  sanatory  regulations  as 
will  secure  good  ventilation,  by  wide  streets, 
sufficient  back  areas,  and  effectual  drainage ; 
and  secondly,  the  formation  of  such  incombus- 
tible party  constructions  as  will  prevent  the 
communication  of  fire  from  one  building  to 
another.  Beyond  the  provisions  necessary  for 
effecting  these  objects,  it  is  undesirable  for  the 
legislature  to  interfere,  and  such  interference 
has,  I contend,  been  one  great  and  just  cause 
of  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
Building  Act,  compelling  the  district  surveyor 
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to  exercise  an  inquisitorial  power  over  the 
owner  and  builder,  and  raising  questions  be- 
tween them  of  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating 
character.  Under  this  category  would  fall 
all  the  provisions  as  to  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  the  different  classes  of  buildings; 
those  referring  to  the  fire-proof  accesses  and 
stairs  to  buildings  of  the  first  class  ; those  re- 
ferring to  the  introduction  of  timber,  such  as 
bond  and  plates  in  external  walls  (a  fertile 
source  of  dispute  and  difference);  those,  again, 
referring  to  the  placing  timber  and  other  wood- 
work within  a certain  distance  of  any  walls 
having  flues  in  them  ; many  of  the  provisions 
in  reference  to  cbimnies,  particularly  those 
relating  to  pots  and  tubes,  as  well  as  to  pipes 
for  conveying  heated  air,  the  provisions  regu- 
lating sign-boards,  &c.,  &c.  ; and  last,  though 
not  least,  those  which  compel  application  to 
the  official  referees,  often  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  Many  of  these  provisions  may  be 
good  as  between  the  owner  and  the  builder, 
where  the  contract  is  voluntary,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  treaty  and  arrangement  between  the 
parties,  and  where  the  modifications  required 
by  circumstances  may  at  any  time  be  made  ; 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  provisions  in 
which  the  public  have  little  interest,  and  they 
become  most  oppressive  when  forming  the 
subject  of  a legislative  enactment  to  be  applied 
in  all  the  variety  of  buildings  executed  in  this 
great  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  from  which’ 
there  is  no  appeal,  but  at  a considerable  ex- 
pense attended  with  much  loss  of  time,  delay 
to  the  builder  being  in  many  cases  the  more 
fatal  evil  of  the  two.  In  any  amendment  of 
the  Act,  the  whole  of  these  provisions  require 
careful  revision,  some  it  would  be  desirable  to 
6trike  out  altogether,  and  to  modify  to  a con- 
siderable extent  those  that  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

I have  already  mentioned,  as  an  important 
feature  in  any  building  act,  the  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  erection  of  fire-proof  party  con- 
structions ; yet,  strange  to  say,  in  this  re- 
spect the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  is 
most  defective  ; and  the  number  and  special 
nature  of  the  notices  render  it  even  more 
difficult  to  condemn  a defective  party-wall 
now,  than  it  was  under  the  old  act,  while  the 
expenses  are  increased  in  about  an  equal  degree 
with  the  difficulty.  The  two  united  have  in- 
duced many  builders  rather  to  erect  external 
walls  to  their  premises — permanently  giving 
up  valuable  ground — than  involve  themselves 
in  the  delay  and  expense  of  proceeding  to  con- 
demn the  old  and  defective  party-wall,  with 
the  risk,  at  last,  of  being  defeated  upon  some 
slight  irregularity  or  informality  in  the  nu- 
merous notices  he  would  be  compelled  to 
serve. 

The  provisions,  therefore,  connected  with 
this  subject  require  considerable  alteration,  if 
not  entirely  recasting,  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  Geo.  III.,  which  were  in 
every  respect  more  simple  and  efficient.  Well, 
indeed,  would  it  be  if  this  last-named  Act  was 
taken  generally  as  the  foundation  of  a new 
measure,  retaining  what  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  effectual  in  its  provisions, 
striking  out  and  correcting  such  as  arc  obsolete 
or  defective,  and  adding  other  regulations  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  sanatory  regulations, 
which  in  that  measure  had  been  overlooked  ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  that  was  urged  against  the 
old  Act  (and  in  much  it  certainly  was  defec- 
tive) it  still  did  more  good,  and  answered  more 
completely  its  main  object— the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  fire,  than  any  local  Act  that  was 
ever  passed  : and  unquestionably  one  of  its 
best  features  was  the  effecting  of  this  object, 
without  interfering  needlessly  with  the  private 
rights  of  property. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  failure 
of  the  7 & 8 Viet,  is  not  solely  owing  to  the 
defects  I have  pointed  out  in  the  measure 
itself,  but  is  partly  attributable  to  the  mode  in 
which  its  provisions  have  been  administered. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  under  the  old 
Act,  when  a difference  arose  between  the 
district  surveyor  and  any  other  interested 
party,  the  question  was  referred  to,  and  decided 
by,  the  police  magistrate,  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  shillings,  and  generally  without  delay  ; but 
if,  from  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  the  magis- 
trate required  time  for  consideration,  this  delay 
was  seldom  extended  beyond afew  days.  Many 
of  these  questions,  however,  were  of  a technical 
character,  all  more  or  less  requiring  a know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  building,  which  it  was 


scarcely  to  be  expected  the  police  magistrate 
would  possess.  The  provision,  therefore,  in 
the  7 & 8 Viet,,  by  which  matters  in  dispute 
were  in  future  to  be  settled  by  reference  to 
the  official  referees,  who,  it  is  declared,  are  to 
be  architects  of  a certain  standing,  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
measure.  That  it  has  failed  to  do  so  is  quite 
notorious,  for  not  only  is  the  cost  of  a hearing 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  under 
the  old  Act,  but  what  is  even  of  more  import- 
ance in  building  operations,  so  much  time  is 
consumed  before  all  the  forms  and  proceedings 
can  be  gone  through,  and  an  award  obtained, 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  office  is  in  a great 
measure  defeated,  and  a growing  disinclination 
to  apply  to  the  official  referees  is  prevalent 
amongst  the  builders,  who,  in  many  instances, 
defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  district  surveyor, 
although  believing  him  to  be  wrong,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  the 
payment  of  costs,  and  the  certain  loss  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  his  error  can  be 
corrected. 

I believe  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  here  complained  of,  and  it  is  a very  serious 
one,  would  be  to  make  the  duties  and  practice 
of  the  official  referees  correspond,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  with  those  of  the  police  magistrate, 
who,  dispensing  with  the  more  regular  pro- 
ceedings and  forms  of  the  superior  courts, 
proceeds  to  hear,  and  generally  to  decide  the 
case  without  delay,  and  at  a trifling  cost. 
Once,  however,  admit  into  these  courts  the 
necessity  for  the  litigating  parties  to  sign  cases, 
or  for  the  magistrate  to  be  compelled  to  make 
a formal  award  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and 
the  evils  of  expense  and  delay  spring  up  in 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  would  soon  defeat 
the  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  of 
cheap  and  speedy  justice.  And  if  it  is  con- 
tended that  many  of  the  questions  decided  in 
these  courts  are  comparatively  trifling  in  their 
character,  the  same  observation  will  apply,  and 
in  a greater  degree,  to  the  questions  on  which 
the  official  referees  have  to  adjudicate. 

Again,  it  is  most  important  in  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Act,  that  these  officers  should  have 
the  power  of  proceeding  in  the  same  indepen- 
dent manner  that  an  architect,  appointed  as 
arbitrator,  would  do  in  any  ordinary  reference. 
That  course  of  proceeding  is  to  examine  the 
parties,  and  elicit  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
manner  his  experience  may  lead  him  to  think 
most  effectual, — unfettered  by  those  legal  forms 
and  rules  which  obtain,  and  I presume  are 
necessary  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  stand  signally  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  justice,  if  only  from  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  their  observance  ; and  never 
more  so  than  in  questions  connected  with 
building  operations.  Having  elicited  the  facts 
and  formed  his  judgment  on  them,  the  archi- 
tect (up  to  that  time  acting  independently  of 
his  solicitor  or  counsel),  if  the  case  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  then  places  it  in  their  hands 
to  draw  the  award.  I submit  this  is  precisely 
the  course  that  should  be  pursued  by  the  official 
referees,  in  all  cases  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  they  should  do  so.  Thinking 
differently,  I presume,  they  have  followed  a 
different  course;  it  appears  therefore  in- 
dispensable that  in  any  amendment  of  the  Act, 
this  mode  of  proceeding  should  be  emphatically 
and  clearly  marked  out  for  them  to  pursue.  If 
such  an  alteration  is  made  in  their  practice,  I 
believe  it  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
render  their  office  both  popular  and  useful,  not 
only  to  the  district  surveyors,  buC“to  all  who 
are  interested  in  building  operations  within  the 
limits  of  the  Act. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a further  improvement 
would  be  effected  in  the  provisions  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  Act,  by  the  appointment 
of  three  official  referees  instead  of  two,  as  at 
present;  it  will  be  unnecessary  that  they  should 
all  constantly  sit,  on  the  hearing  of  cases,  nor 
would  the  funds  provided  for  their  payment 
(2,000/.  a year)  admit  of  such  a course  being 
pursued.  I think,  therefore,  it  will  be  a desi- 
rable arrangement  that  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  a salary,  say  of  1,400/.  a year  ; that 
he  should  be  required  to  give  up  all  practice 
both  as  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  ; that  it  should  be  his  business  to  dis- 
pose of  all  cases  in  the  first  instance  alone, 
unless  at  the  special  request  from  any  of  the 
litigating  parties  for  a hearing  by  the  three  ; 


that  the  duties  of  the  two  other  official  referees 
should  be  to  act  as  a court  of  appeal,  sitting, 
probably  once  a fortnight,  or  when  required  by 
the  special  application  of  parties,  as  before 
mentioned,  on  the  first  hearing ; that  these 
officers  should  be  paid  by  a salary  of  300/. 
a year  each,  and  that  their  acceptance  of  the 
appointment  should  not  oblige  them  to  give  up 
any  portion  of  their  private  practice. 

The  prominent  advantages  of  this  course 
would  he  the  devotion  of  the  whole  time  and 
attention  of  the  first-named  referee  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  uninterrupted  by  other 
interests  and  engagements,  and  what  is  ex- 
tremely important,  it  would  produce  also  a 
greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  cases  de- 
cided under  the  Act,  than  can  be  expected  where 
two  architects  are  sitting  either  together  or 
alternately,  with  minds  differently  constituted, 
and  whose  opposite  decisions  must  in  the 
course  of  time  create  much  uncertainty  and 
confusion.  With  these  advantages  in  favour 
of  this  appointment,  would  be  connected  the 
formation  of  a court  of  appeal,  which  would 
protect  the  suitor  alike  against  any  wrong- 
doing or  erroneous  judgment  on  the  first  hear- 
ing. I believe  the  salary  named  (1,400/.  a 
year),  Mould  always  enable  the  Government 
to  procure  an  architect  of  talent  and  character 
to  fill  the  office  of  first  referee,  and  his  being 
compelled  to  give  up  private  practice  altogether 
M'ould  remove  much  disagreeable  feeling  that 
has  prevailed,  and  many  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  those  provisions  of  the 
present  Act,  which  give  the  official  referees  the 
pouter  of  examining  and  controlling  the  de- 
signs of  their  professional  brethren,  a duty  that 
must  have  been  amongst  the  most  disagree- 
able to  M’hich  those  gentlemen  now  filling  the 
office  have  been  exposed,  as  it  would  be  to  any 
right-minded  men  hereafter  appointed.  I 
believe  also,  considering  that  the  duties  of  the 
two  other  referees  proposed  to  be  appointed 
umuld  be  comparatively  light,  particiflarlv 
M'hen  the  practice  under  the  Act  becomes 
settled,  that  the  salary  proposed  (300/.  a year 
each),  added  to  the  distinction  of  a Govern- 
ment appointment,  would  induce  architects  of 
standing  and  character  to  seek  for  them,  or  if 
the  salary  M as  not  thought  sufficient,  some  fee 
might  be  added,  to  be  paid  by  those  parties 
M-ho  may  on  a first  hearing  desire  to  have  the 
assistance  of  their  judgment.  I know  that 
some  of  my  professional  brethren  think  it 
better  that  the  court  should  always  consist  of 
three  architects,  but  independently  of  other 
and  grave  objections,  I know  not  how  the  ex- 
pense of  such  a court  is  to  be  met,  and  con- 
sidering how  frequently  the  subject-matter  of 
reference  is  of  a very  slight  character,  it 
M’ould  almost  be  a burlesque  to  require  the 
judgment  of  three  architects  upon  it.  Cheap 
and  speedy  justice  is  M-hat  the  public  desire, 
and  I am  convinced,  that  any  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Act  on  the  part 
of  the  first  referee,  even  if  the  court  of  appeal 
should  fail  to  correct  him,  M’ould  soon  be  set 
right  by  the  public  press. 

I am  afraid  it  will  be  urged,  in  addition  to 
the  causes  before  mentioned,  that  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Act  is  partly  ou'ing  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  provisions  by  the  district  sur- 
veyors ; nor  do  I wish  to  shrink  from  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I 
believe,  Mhile  admitting  to  a certain  extent  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  that  the  best  May  of 
correcting  the  evil  complained  of,  M'ould  be  by 
making  the  appeal  to  the  official  referees  both 
simple  and  economical ; and  although  it  might 
involve  us  in  more  frequent  attendances  before 
them,  I can  assert  most  truly,  that  so  far  from 
being  interested  in  a continuance  of  the  present 
expensive  and  tedious  mode  of  application  to 
those  officers,  I should  rejoice  to  see  the  prac- 
tice simplified  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

I trust  you  will  not  suppose  by  this  admission 
of  our  share  in  the  general  unpopularity  con- 
nected M'ith  the  Act,  that  I assent  to  the  pro- 
priety or  truth  of  all  the  charges  made  against 
the  district  surveyors.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  while  the  leading  journal  of  the 
day  has  freely  opened  its  pages  to  anonymous 
communications  containing  charges  against 
them,  it  has  steadily  refused,  M’ith  one  excep- 
tion, to  allow  the  admission  of  any  answer  or 
explanation  on  their  part,  although  authenti- 
cated by  the  name  and  address  of  the  surveyor 
in  each  case.  If  these  officers  have  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  duty  in  some  instances, 
they  have  not  escaped  punishment,  and  while 
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in  the  one  hand  these  errors  have  been  fully 
;t  forth,  their  tale  of  difficulties  and  endurance 
;mains  untold  ; difficulties  not  caused  alone 
jy  the  ambiguous  and  doubtful  readings  of 
I'hich  the  Act  was  capable,  though  these  were 
Plentiful,  but  in  many  instances  by  the  hostile 
od  perverse  spirit  of  those  with  whom  they 
ere  compelled  to  deal. 

1 will  not,  however,  extend  my  observations 
In  this  debateable  ground,  but  conclude  by 
tailing  on  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  continue  your 
ports  ; and  on  the  district  surveyors  and  every 
lerson  interested  in  property  or  buildings 
ithin  the  limits  of  the  Act,  to  come  forward, 
|ow  that  an  opportunity  is  offered,  and  give 
leir  best  assistance  to  Lord  Lincoln  and  to 
le  legislature,  who  will  shortly  have  to  re- 
ionsider  its  provisions  in  making  them  at  once 
lain,  simple,  and  effectual. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c., 

A District  Surveyor. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  this  course  was  deli- 
ered  on  Thursday,  the  29ih  ult.,  at  the  Royal 
kcademy.  Mr.  Cockerell  said,  that  he  should 
Inter  upon  the  subject  of  geometrical  beauty, 
hewing  that  it  was  permanent,  not  fluctuating, 
ike  form  and  colour;  that  it  depended  upon 
me  great  doctrine  of  co-mensuration,  which 
'as  derived  from  nature,  and  how  this  prin- 
ciple was  peculiarly  conducive  to  beauty  of 
Ian.  He  should  also  point  out  certain  defects 
h the  application  of  the  principle,— further, 
liiat  the  doctrine,  had  been  agreed  to  by  all 
te  great  architects,  as  Alberti  and  others,  and 
liat  the  English  school  especially  was  founded 
In  the  principles  of  arrangement  by  the  equal 
quares.  He  should  then  shew  the  derivation 
it  terms  from  the  Arabic,  and  speak  of  the 
loctrine  of  numbers  as  treated  by  Vitruvius, 
ind  others. — Nature  was  the  foundation  of  all 
ruths,  and  the  architect  noticed  the  geome- 
trical arrangement  in  every  description  of  na- 
iral  beauty.  It  was  also  to  be  observed,  that 
nature  shewed  an  attachment  to  definite 
numbers  and  forms,  as  in  flowers  and  crystals, 
ie  had  exhibited  the  diagrams  of  Ctesar’ianus, 
i'hich  agreed  with  the  general  system: — the 
quare  and  the  circle  were  the  elements,  from 
hich  the  figure  and  all  the  forms  of  architec- 
lire  were  derived.  The  forms  of  nature  were 
noverned  by  order  and  regularitv.  Pope  had 
aid, 

l All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

'■  All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see.” 

;l  Indeed  there  was  nothing  in  nature  which 
,iould  not  give  suggestions  to  the  architect ; 
ii  the  vault  over  the  honeycomb,  he  had  the 
)rm  best  adapted  for  similar  vaults  in  masonry, 
i had  been  clearly  demonstrated.  In  tile 
arlv  days  of  railway  engineering,  we  had 
pmmenced  by  laying  the  iron  rails  on  blocks 
if  stone,  placed  apart; — the  engineer  did  not 
bflect  upon  the  construction  of  the  human 
-ame,  in  which  the  cartilage  was  placed  to 
ppport  and  protect  the  bones;  had  he  done 
p,  he  would  have  then  adopted  a continuous 
bearing.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  steeple 
f St. Bride’s,  had  shewn  the  advantages,  which 
bight  be  derived  from  the  works  of  nature. 
Reflecting,  that  the  hollow  spire,  which  he  had 
ben,  or  built  in  so  many  varieties,  was  but  an 
rafirm  structure,  he  sought  some  model,  which 
inould  enable  him  to  give  it  the  utmost  solidity 
:<nd  duration.  Finding,  that  the  delicate  shell 
ilalled  turretella,  though  long  and  liable  to 
iiiacture  from  the  action  of  the  water  amongst 
jdie  rocks,  remained  unbroken,  in  consequence 
If  the  central  column,  or  newel  round  which 
'me  spiral  turned,  he  adopted  the  idea.  There- 
jnre,  in  the  centre  of  the  spire,  he  placed  the 
lolumella  surrounded  by  a spiral  staircase,  and 
cad  thus  constructed  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
t least  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring  of 
\ny  spire  yet  erected.  Also,  when  Brunnel- 
icschi  designed  the  dome  of  Sta.  Maria,  at 
Ii  lorence,  the  diameter  of  which  was  nearly 
|iqual  to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  but  which  stood 
t more  than  twice  the  height  from  the  pave- 
eient,  upon  a base  raised  on  piers,  it  was 
ivident,  that  in  giving  it  the  same  solidity  as 
's  original  model,  the  weight  could  not  be 
ippported  on  such  a foundation.  ButBrunel- 
siischi  was  an  observer  of  nature;  he  reflected 
mat  the  bones  of  animals,  especially  of  birds, 
lead  9P,V<Jity  without  weight,  through  the 


double  crust  and  hollow  within.  But  above 
all  he  remarked,  that  the  dome  which  crowned 
the  human  form  divine  was  constructed  with  a 
double  plate,  connected  together  at  intervals, 
and  that  thus  the  utmost  strength  and  lightness 
were  combined.  Therefore  lie  followed  this 
model  in  the  dome  of  Sta.  Maria,  as  shewn  in 
a diagram,  and  the  traveller  now  ascended  to 
the  summit  between  the  two  crusts  or  plates, 
forming  the  inner  and  outer  domes.  The  same 
contrivance  was  adoped  by  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  almost  every 
dome,  that  had  been  constructed  since  that 
time.  Thus  it  was  evident,  that  the  archi- 
tect could  derive  most  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  works  of  nature.  Their  resources 
had  been  described  in  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises, and  no  one  could  read  these  books  with- 
out becoming  the  better  architect. — The  pro- 
fessor then  proceeded  to  shew,  how  careful  us 
to  form  and  beauty  nature  had  been,  in  what- 
ever met  the  eye,  and  how  careless  in  what 
lay  concealed,  how  she  had  provided  the 
“ entasis  ” in  the  contour  of  the  limbs,  whilst 
the  lungs  and  the  hones  were  unsightly,  every 
consideration  but  that  of  utility  having  been 
excluded.  How  attentive  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects had  been  to  those  teachings  of  Nature, 
he  had  previously  shewn.  That  he  who  would 
really  become  an  architect,  must  leave  the 
special  discussion  of  styles,  and  steadily  look 
to  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  art. 

He  next  reviewed  the  points  explained  in  his 
third  lecture,*  and  made  some  further  obser- 
vations on  the  method  of  proportion  adopted 
by  the  medieval  architects.  He  exhibited  a 
copy  of  the  work  of  Caisarianus,  and  shewed, 
that  the  author  had  himself  led  his  readers  into 
error,  by  his  want  of  perspicuity,  and  his  own 
errors  in  the  diagrams.  In  the  plan  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  the  Vesica  Piscis  was  omitted  ; and 
further,  Cfesarianus  had  drawn  a number  of 
diagonal  lines  between  the  columns,  instead  of 
the  squares,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains 
in  describing.  Alluding  to  the  practical  con- 
venience of  drawing  the  plan  by  equal  squares, 
and  the  section  by  equilateral  triangles,  Mr. 
Cockerell  said,  that  this  convenience  alone 
should  not  lead  us  to  adopt  those  methods,  the 
point  to  consider  being,  whether  the  eye  de- 
rived satisfaction  from  the  result.  To  be 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a system,  we 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  many  exam- 
ples of  its  application. — He  then  spoke  of  the 
several  systems  of  proportion,  distinguished  as 
the  geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  harmonic, 
all  of  them  agreeing  in  the  result;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  the  influence  of  this  doctrine 
of  co-mensuration  in  the  architecture  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham.  The  plan  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  was  similar  to  that  of  a cross  church, 
the  nave  being  omitted.  The  chancel  or  chapel 
was  without  aisles.  The  entrance  was  in  the 
south  end  of  the  transept,  or  ante-chapel,  the 
roof  of  which  was  supported  by  two  columns. 
Now,  nothing  could  exceed  the  delight,  which 
the  position  of  these  columns,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  gave,  on  entering  at  the  door ; 
whereas  in  All  Souls’  Chapel,  and  in  another, 
which  he  mentioned,  both  built  in  imitation  of 
New  College  Chapel,  the  feeling  was  entirely 
different;  it  was  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as 
if  one  could  not  breathe;  it  was  like  being  in 
a straight  waistcoat.  If  they  examined  the 
plan  of  the  first-mentioned  building,  they  would 
see,  that  the  extent  of  its  dimensions  each  way 
would  be  inclosed  in  the  figure  of  the  Vesica 
Piscis.  Also,  that  longitudinally,  it  inclosed 
seven  equal  squares,  two  of  these  being  in  the 
ante-chapel.  Transversely,  the  chapel  con- 
tained two  squares,  and  the  ante-chapel  four 
squares.  The  beautiful  effect  of  the  latter  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  position  of  the  columns 
precisely  upon  the  intersection  of  the  squares, 
an  effect  which  we  found  to  be  deficient 
where,  as  in  another  example,  the  columns  were 
slightly  removed  from  that  position.  The  in- 
ternal proportions  of  the  chancel,  three  diam- 
eters in  length,  were  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  for  a chapel  ; and  in  the  total  length 
we  found  the  sacred  number  seven — the  number 
of  perfection.  'The  beautiful  arrangement 
first  mentioned,  was  gained  by  including  the 
walls  in  the  width  of  two  squares.  In  All 
Souls’  Chapel,  the  two  squares  were  exclusive 
of  the  walls  ; the  internal  length  was  two  and 
a half  diameters,  and  the  eftect,  as  before  said, 
very  inferior.  In  Winchester  College  Chapel, 
, also  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  squares  were 
* Reported  in  The  Builder,  page  50. 


exclusive  of,  that  is  to  say,  fell  inside  the 
walls,  and  the  effect  was  still  beautiful.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  whole  length  being  seven 
squares,  but  that  of  the  chancel  six  squares 
instead  of  five,  a greater  width  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  proportion.  Nature  had 
denied  to  the  eye  that  perception  of  harmony, 
which  she  had  given  to  the  ear ; but,  when  by 
culture  the  eye  had  been  accustomed  to  correct 
proportions,  the  perfect  arrangement  would 
strike  upon  us  at  once,  like  a great  mathe- 
matical truth.  Proportion  was  the  glory  of 
the  architect. 

Though  this  theory  of  proportion  was  appli- 
cable to  the  plan,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  eleva- 
tion ; here,  inequalities  were  necessary. 
Daniel  Barbaro,  a translator  of  Vitruvius,  and 
a delightful  writer,  from  whom  the  professor 
made  several  quotations,  had  defined  the  two 
cases  as  “proportion”  and  “proportionality.” 

Mr.  Cockerell  then  said,  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  supertitious  origin  of  the  proportions 
of  Gothic  buildings,  that  it  was  of  no  import- 
ance in  what  language  the  system  was  revealed 
to  us,  so  long  as  we  were  able  to  derive  from 
it  beautiful  results. — Besides  the  system,  which 
had  been  explained,  there  was  another  system, 
adopted  in  Germany  and  France,  though  but 
seldom  in  this  country,  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
that  we  should  some  day  discover  the  explana- 
tion of  it.  Ratisbon,  Munich,  and  Vienna, 
were  examples  of  the  arrangement  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Lincoln,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  in 
England.  He  exhibited  a plan  of  Ratisbon 
Cathedral,  to  which  the  system  of  equal  squares 
did  not  apply,  lie  then  gave  some  explanation 
of  an  idea,  which  had  occurred  to  him,  by  which 
he  had  supposed  the  plan  might  be  regulated, 
and  he  had  found,  that  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
the  result  of  the  suggested  system  nearly  cor- 
responded with  the  building.  The  three  equal 
heights  of  roof  was  an  arrangement  of  great 
beautv,  and  might  have  been  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  coequal  nature  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  Bishop  King,  who  built  Bath 
Abbey  Church,  was  a great  traveller,  and  had 
probably  acquired  the  principle  on  the  Conti- 
nent. One  thing,  at  least,  we  might  feel  assured 
of,  that  the  old  architects  never  worked  at  ran- 
dom ; but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
never  varied  from  their  rules  ; when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seemed  to  demand  it, 
they  could  not  be  subjected  to  such  rigour. — 
In  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  equal 
squares,  Mr.  Billings  had  lately  shewn,  that  the 
same  system  applied  to  ornament.  No  person 
would  have  supposed,  that  the  beautiful  flam- 
boyant tracery,  specimens  of  which  he  exhi- 
bited,* were  arranged  upon  squares, — and  he 
could  not  but  consider  it  as  a confirmation  of 
the  theory.  lie  then  gave  various  methods  of 
arranging  the  height  from  the  plan,  from  Cicsa- 
rianus,  and  suggested  that  one  or  other  of  these 
systems  might  be  found  to  apply  to  Beauvais, 
and  other  cathedrals  in  which  the  height  was 
so  enormous,  that  it  could  not  be  developed 
from  the  plan  according  to  the  system  already 
described. — lie  then  noticed  the  respect  paid 
to  particular  numbers,  as  shewn  in  the  pillars, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  the  number  seven. 
Amongst  other  examples,  he  mentioned  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  and  Exeter 
Cathedral,  the  last  having  seven  columns  in 
the  nave,  and  seven  in  the  choir.  Alberti  had 
said,  that  for  this  number  the  Almighty  him- 
self had  manifested  his  peculiar  delight,  and 
there  was  constant  use  of  it  in  the  Bible.  In 
other  situations  the  number  eleven  was  some- 
times used  to  represent  the  apostles,  Judas 
being  omitted. 

He  next  said,  that  the  height  of  a spire  was 
gotby  extending  tbesquares  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  the  height  at  present  being  320  feet 
in  the  case  of  Milan  Cathedral,  where  this  mode 
was  found  to  apply.  The  word  “hecuba”  was 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  meant  a sphe- 
rical dome  rising  from  a square;  thus  we  must 
confess  that  we  had  derived  this  piece  of  skill, 
as  well  as  that  in  turning  arches  from  the  Sa- 
racens ; these  circumstances  supporting  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  to  the 
Saracenic  origin  of  Gothic  architecture. — He 
said  that  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  the  system 
of  equal  squares  was  clearly  discoverable,  as 
might  be  seen  from  the  plans  in  the  work  of  M. 
Coste.  The  importance  of  Cordova  as  a 
seat  of  learning  was  great  during  the  middle 


* From  Billings’s  Geometric  Tracery  of  Carlisle  Cathe- 
dral, a specimen  of  which  was  given  in  The  Builder, 
vol.  iii.  p.  180, 
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ages,  and  Csesarianus  referred  in  the  same 
sentence  to  the  learning  of  Cordova,  and  the 
writings  of  Aristotle.  It  was  to  be  noticed, 
that_Cassarianus  was  an  advocate  for  competi- 
tion, for  he  had  said,  if  a competition  had  been 
decided  upon,  “our  hecuba”  would  have  been 
sooner  completed. — Mr.  Cockerell  concluded 
the  lecture  with  some  curious  information  on 
the  use  of  the  name  architect,  which  was  never 
general  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Previous 
to  that  period  that  officer  was  merely  “ the 
master,”  though  he  had  been  clearly  pointed  to 
in  certain  passages  in  the  Bible.  Shakspeare 
said: — “Consult  surveyors,  know  our  own 
estate;”  but  in  Titus  Andronicus  he  said, 
“ Chief  architect,  and  plotter  of  these  woes.” 
The  concealment  of  the  names  of  most  of  the 
medieval  architects  was  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  individual  fame  was  never  an  object, 
every  exertion  was  directed  to  the  one  end  of 
erecting  a noble  fabric  to  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty.  * * 


ROSLIN  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — By  your  last  number,  l learn  that 
Mr.  Roberts  brought  before  the  members  of 
the  Architects’  Institute  some  remarks  on  the 
paper  I read  there  on  the  12th  of  last  month. 
As  I was  not  present  at  that  meeting,  and  my 
statement  or  judgment  is  impeached,  1 beg 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  give  insertion  to 
the  following  brief  remarks  in  self-justification. 
On  quoting  the  following  lines  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  I 
said  there  were  almost  as  many  errors,  or  mis- 
statements, as  lines;  at  the  same  time  passed  a 
high  eulogium  on  the  commanding  talents  of 
that  accomplished  author.  Before  reading  the 
stanzas  I observed,  “ This  building,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  old  edifices  of  the  country,  has 
some  marvellous  story,  or  silly  romance,  or 
incredible  legend  connected  with  it.  Such 
matters  may  serve  as  themes  to  embellish  or 
diversify  the  stanzas  of  a poem,  the  pages  of  a 
novel,  or  the  annals  of  a fabulous  chronicle, 
hut  are  unworthy  of  notice  by  the  architectural 
antiquary,  or  philosophical  historian.  The 
following  lines  by  that  most  imaginative 
novelist,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  quoted  not  to 
afford  any  architectural  or  historical  informa- 
tion, but  to  shew  the  general  4 fictions  and 
fallacies  of  poetry  — 

“ ■■  — Seemed  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud, 
Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  nncoffin'd  lie  ; 

Each  baron  for  a sable  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  within,  around, 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar’s  pale  ; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men’s  mail  : 

Blazed  battlement,  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair  ; 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair.” 

Although  there  are  not  quite  so  many  errors 
or  mis-statements  as  lines,  the  number  of  words 
in  italics  shew  that  they  are  very  nearly  so. 
The  building  is  not  a chapel ; it  was  erected 
and  founded  for  a collegiate  church,  and  had 
it  been  completed,  would  have  been  a large 
and  splendid  edifice.  The  best  authorities 
that  I have  consulted  do  not  say  any  thing  of 
uncoffiii’ d chiefs  in  iron  panoply ; nor  is  it 
likely  that  such  ever  could  be  allowed.  Pntri- 
fied  dead  bodies  would  have  excluded  living 
ones  from  the  church.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  sacristy.  Instead  of  every  pillar  foliage 
hound,  there  is  only  one  thus  adorned  ; and 
this  has  given  origin  to  a puerile  story,  which 
the  old  female  ciceroue  of  the  building  may 
repeat  and  believe,  though  none  but  an  old 
woman  will  give  two  moments’  credence  to. 
I believe  there  are  not  any  battlements  to  the 
building,  and  I do  not  know  that  the  word 
pinnet  is  either  architectural  or  archteological. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  by  the  reader  that  I 
make  these  remarks  with  any  ungenerous  or 
unkind  feelings  towards  the  author  of  the 
inimitable  “ Waverley  Novels,”  whom  I bad 
the  pleasure  and  honour  of  knowing  and  cor- 
responding with  in  life,  and  whose  memory  and 
merits  I revere,  in  death,  llis  works  have 
been  read  and  admired  by  millions  of  people, 
and  have  afforded  me,  with  other  readers,  in- 
descriable  gratification  and  delight.  The 
youthful  reader  should,  however,  be  warned 
against  errors,  mis-statements,  and  misrepre- 
sentations even  of  popular  authors. 


In  the  paper  I read  at  the  Architects’  Insti- 
tute, it  appears  from  Mr.  Roberts’s  remarks, 
that  I was  not  sufficiently  explanatory  about 
the  extraordinary  construction  of  the  eastern 
wall,  and  the  alterations  effected  by  rebuild- 
ing it  after  it  had  been  once  raised.  I 
certainly  did  not  make  any  comments  or 
criticisms  on  Mr.  Roberts's  ingenious  and 
original  theory ; but  intimated  that  I agreed 
with  him  in  believing  the  wall  does  not 
occupy  the  site  as  at  first  planned  and  in- 
tended by  the  architect.  It  occurred  to  me 
on  a cursory  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  the  whole  plan  had  been  marked  out  on 
the  ground,  from  the  “ draughts  drawn  on 
eastland  hoards ,”  which  were  “ carved  hy  the 
carpenlei's ” as  described  in  Father  Hay’s 
MSS.,  and  that  when  the  masons  had  carried 
up  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  whole  building 
to  a certain  height,  and  had  also  prepared 
much  of  the  superstructure,  particularly  those 
remarkable  stone  beams,  or  lintels  which  ex- 
tend over  the  aisles, and  their  connecting  vault- 
ings, the  architect  discovered  that  the  space  at 
the  east  end,  between  the  easternmost  pillars 
and  the  wall,  was  not  wide  enough  for  the 
religious  services  at  the  four  altars,  placed 
under  so  many  windows  in  that  wall.  This  1 
believe  is  Mr.  Roberts’s  opinion,  and  I do  not 
feel  inclined  to  doubt,  much  less  to  dispute  it. 
But  as  the  subject  is  very  curious,  and  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  architectural  construction,  I 
would  recommend  a careful  examination  of 
the  eastern  wall  in  conjunction  with  those  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  particularly  the 
positions  and  formation  of  the  angular  but- 
tresses. Further,  let  the  ground  be  excavated 
and  explored,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  re- 
mains of  foundation  between  the  present 
eastern  wall  and  the  three  pillars. 

For  good  illustrations  of  the  fragment  of  the 
singular  Collegiate  church  at  Roslin,  I refer 
the  inquisitive  antiquary  to  the  third  volume  of 
“ The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain in  which  there  is  a ground-plan  and 
several  other  engravings  of  views,  elevations, 
sections,  and  details ; to  “ The  Provincial 
Antiquities  of  Scotland  ” in  which  there  are 
two  beautiful  prints  from  drawings  by  Mr. 
Blore,  with  a short  account  of  the  building  by 
that  architect.  Mr.  Edward  Cresy,  architect, 
has  given  two  very  interesting  sectional  en- 
gravings of  the  same  edifice,  in  his  fragment  of 
a work  on  Bridges,  &c. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  John  Britton. 


FALL  OF  A VIADUCT  ON  THE  ROUEN 
AND  HAVRE  RAILWAY. 

In  our  impression  of  the  24th  ultimo  we 
noticed  this  accident,  and  promised  to  revert 
to  it.  The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  is  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.  The  contractors, 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Brassey  “are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  the  substitution  (with 
Mr.  Locke’s  approbation)  of  stone-work  in  the 
bases  of  the  piers  for  the  brick-work  prepared 
in  the  original  plan."  This  alteration  was 
made  at  their  request  with  a view  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  the  works.  It  appears  that 
the  whole  work  was  of  brick  excepting  the  bases 
of  the  piers,  which  were  of  stone,  the  arches 
were  semicircular,  and  of  ample  strength  ; on 
the  day  before  the  accident  not  the  slightest 
fiaw  had  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
brick- work,  but  vertical  cracks  near  the  corners 
had  been  observed  in  the  stone-work.  This 
stone-work  was  ashlar  facing,  hearted  with 
rubble.  Uniting  these  facts  with  the  addi- 
tional ones  of  some  haste  being  made  in  the 
erection,  and  a great  deal  of  rain  having 
fallen,  both  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
and  since,  a very  reasonable  inference  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disaster.  The 
Railway  Chronicle,  of  last  week,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  subject : — 

“We  must  here  notice  a sort  of  professional 
controversy  which  exists  in  France  between 
the  English  engineers  and  the  French.  We 
English  like  brick-work— we  unde  stand  it, 
and  we  make  it  good  ; so  good,  that  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  railway  not  a single 
flaw  could  be  detected  by  the  inspector-general 
in  any  part  of  the  brick-work  of  the  line.  The 
French  engineers  do  not  like  brick-work. 
They  are,  perhaps,  better  acquainted  with 
stone,  and  certainly  like  it  better.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  consequence,  as  regards  this  work, 
has  been  as  follows  : — This  bridge  was  origi- 
nally designed  by  the  engineer  and  contracted 


for  as  all  in  brick.  The  contractors,  partly 
to  expedite  the  work  and  partly  to  please  the 
French  engineers,  asked  leave  to  make  the 
bases  of  the  piers  up  to  a certain  point  in  stone- 
work ; they  obtained  the  permission  of  the  en- 
gineers to  do  so  ; and  thus,  in  a desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  and  to  please  the  French  en- 
gineers, they  have  brought  on  themselves  a loss 
in  which  we  must  all  sympathize  with  them, 
and  which  we  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  the 
best  intentions.  This  casualty,  while  it  entails 
pecuniary  loss,  will  raise  the  character  of  the 
contractors  for  honesty  and  responsibility,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  accident.  This  stone 
base  was  of  10  feet  greater  diameter  than  the 
brick  pier  resting  on  it.  The  chief  pressure 
of  the  weight  of  pier  and  bridge  was  thus 
brought  to  bear  on  the  rubble  hearting.  The 
tendency  of  this  to  crush  the  hearting  and 
burst  the  facing  is  manifest.  The  vertical 
cracks  visible  that  morning  in  the  stone  casing 
were  evident  symptoms  of  it ; and  as  the  upper 
work  was  perfectly  sound,  and  had  been  some 
time  completed,  and  as  the  pile  foundations  are 
still  perfectly  sound  as  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
the  cause  is  manifest. 

The  lessons  it  teaches  are  also  obvious  : we 
are  all  wise  after  the  fact — we  can  all  noxo  see 
that  it  was  weak  toyield  to  an  idleprejudice  and 
not  use  brick  throughout  as  intended — we  can 
all  see  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  wait 
until  the  bricks  were  got  than  to  build  work  to 
tumble  down  ! But  who  would  have  ventured 
to  say  beforehand,  to  this  point  you  may  go, 
both  in  haste  and  in  materials,  and  no  further  ? 
No!  Contractors  and  engineers  must  often 
make  sacrifices  of  mere  opinion  to  accomplish 
what  they  conceive  their  duty  to  the  companies 
they  serve:  and  if,  in  doing  so,  they  commit 
errors,  they  are  but  men  gaining  experience, 
and  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  But  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  when  they  bravely  set  their  faces 
to  do  their  work  honestly  and  well — and  when 
taken  as  a whole,  the  work  is  honestly  and  cre- 
ditably done,  as  every  thing  is  that  English  en- 
gineers and  English  contractors  have  done  in 
French  railroads — they  will  meet  with  that 
sympathy  and  support  from  their  countrymen 
which  they  have  a right  to  expect,  and  they 
will  be  entitled  to  that  respect  and  esteem 
abroad  which  their  achievements  must  com- 
mand from  all  right-minded  and  judicious 
men.”  

Cause  of  Accident  on  the  South 
Eastern  Rahway. — We  referred  to  this 
accident  on  the  24th  ult.  (see  page  44).  Since 
then  a coroner’s  inquest  has  taken  place,  and 
Mr.  Barlow,  the  resident  engineer,  gave  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cause.  He  attributed  the  acci- 
dent to  the  rush  of  water  from  the  north  (or 
river)  side  of  the  railway,  through  the  occu- 
pation-bridge into  a ballast-pit  on  the  south  side. 
He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  disaster 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  ballast-pit 
been  full  of  water  at  the  time.  He  considered 
the  bridge  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  any  flood,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fall  of  water  which  followed  on  the  ballast- 
pit  being  nearly  empty.  This  had  had  the  effect 
of  first  carrying  away  a portion  of  the  embank- 
ment, and  then  undermining  the  foundation  of 
the  abutments  on  which  the  bridge  rested. 


The  Aust  Bridge. — The  Admiralty  have 
consented  to  the  intentions  of  the  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  Junction  Railway  Company  to  erect 
a suspension  bridge  across  the  river  Severn. 
The  design  submitted  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Full- 
james.  It  will  reach  from  a point  south 
of  Austhead  to  anoppositepointsouthof  Heach- 
ley.  There  will  be  three  principal  openings 
of  1,100  feet  each,  three  main  piers,  60  feet 
each,  and  six  openings  in  connection  with  these 
piers  of  100  feet  each.  The  entire  water  way 
will  be  4J40  feet.  Tb  e first  principal  span 
will  be  from  Austcliff  to  the  Ulverston  Rock, 
thence  to  the  Lower  Bench  Rock  will  be  the 
second  principal  span,  and  from  this  latter  po- 
sition to  the  Dod  Rock  will  be  the  third  prin- 
cipal span.  The  Monmouthshire  Merlin,  for 
the  17th  ultimo,  gives  an  engraving  of  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  proposed  structure. 

New  Houses  of  Parliament. — The  re- 
appointment of  the  former  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  progress 
of  the  building  of  the  newllousesof  Parliament 
has  been  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Some  very  extensive  alterations  and  restora- 
tions in  Cranfield  Church,  Bedfordshire,  are 
in  contemplation.  The  plans  that  have  been 
agreed  upon  comprise  works  that  will  occasion 

an  outlay  of  2,000/. The  late  high  tides 

have  destroyed  upwards  of  half  a mile  of  the 
upper  esplanade  at  Weston-super-Mare,  also 
the  wall  erected  near'  the  library.  These 
works  were  repaired  in  the  early  part  of  last 
summer,  at  a heavy  expense.  At  Kingston- 
Seymour,  a few  miles  from  the  above  locality, 
the  sea  wall  for  the  length  of  half  a mile  was 

washed  down. A meeting  took  place  a few 

(days  since  at  York  of  the  donors  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  York  Yeoman  School.  Lord 
Morpeth  occupied  the  chair.  It  appears  that 
EL  sum,  3,400/.,  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
ft  site  and  the  erection  of  a building  capable 
pf  containing  fifty  boarders.  The  sum  in 
aand  already  amounts  to  2,600/. It  is  ex- 

pected that  the  Hull  Glass  Company  will  com- 
mence manufacturing  in  six  months’  time,  and 
Ley  have  announced  that  they  will  proceed 
5rst  with  German  sheet  or  patent  plate  glass. 
Considerable  improvements  at  the  Ferry- 
boat Dock,  at  Hull,  are  in  contemplation. 
The  plans  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hartley  are  spoken 
lighly  of ; the  cost  of  carrying  them  into  effect 
s estimated  at  8, 000/. •The  improvements  con- 
iist  in  the  projection  of  an  open  piled  jetty', 
wo  hundred  feet  in  length,  from  the  very 
iientre  of  Nelson-street.  This  will  have  two 
arms  at  the  extremity,  running  east  and  west, 
extending  nearly  from  the  east  pier  to  within 
i few  yards  of  the  short  jetty  opposite  to  the 
Fittoria  Hotel.  Commodious  landing-places 
vill  be  formed  both  on  the  southern  and 
lorthern  sides  of  this  transverse  jetty,  where 
>assengers  can  land  at  any  state  of  the  tide, 
nd,  without  further  impediment,  walk  ashore. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  are  taking 

.ctive  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  public 
laths.  An  extensive  and  convenient  site  has 
teen  selected,  and  the  committee  of  manage- 
nent  apparently  enter  upon  their  task  with 
nergy  and  judgment. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  following  are  the  members  proposed 
y Sir  R.  Peel  to  be  appointed  the  Select  Com- 
littee  on  Railways: — Lord  G.  Somerset,  Sir 
r.  Grey,  Mr.  Strutt,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Est- 
ourt,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
Ir.  Hodgson  Hinde,  Mr.  Pakington,  Sir  G. 
;lerk,  Mr.  F.  Baring,  the  O’Connor  Don, 

iord  H.  Vane,  and  Mr.  Shaw. The  engi- 

eer  of  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
tne  reports  that  “ The  earthwork  removed  to 
nbankment  up  to  this  time  is  350,000  cubic 
[lards ; single  fencing  set  up,  30,000  lineal 
hards  ; and  permanent  road  laid,  10,000  lineal 
ards.  The  requisite  culverts,  and  bridges  in 
masonry  and  timber  are  in  hand,  and  many  of 
lem  completed.”  The  total  force  employed 
t the  present  time  on  this  line  is  947  workmen 

nd  155  horses. It  is  the  intention  of  the 

puth- Western  Company  to  make  a branch  to 
uampton  Court.  When  it  is  considered  that 
lie  number  of  annual  visitors  to  the  palace 
ptceed  150,000,  surprise  must  he  felt  that  such 

l|i  undertaking  remains  to  be  carried  out.- 

||ihe  three-arched  bridge  across  the  Ayr,  about 
lilt  a mile  below  Hawford-bridge,on  the  Glas- 
how, Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  line  has  been 
pmmenced.  The  principal  arch  of  the  via- 
jpct  when  completed  will  be  1 90  feet  high — 
ilgher,  it  is  said,  than  any  similar  structure  in 

: e kingdom. A memorial  has  been  ad- 

fessed  by  the  Liverpool  merchants  to  the 
erectors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  and 
urand  Junction  lines  requesting  them  to  run 
c express  line  daily  between  Liverpool  and 
rondon,  at  six  a.m.,  each  way,  so  that  an  in- 
'iibitant  of  either  place  may  visit  the  other 

d return  the  same  day. It  is  intended 

•rortly  to  convey  passengers  from  Edmonton 
i the  adjoining  station,  in  omnibuses  with- 
t additional  fares.  Should  the  plan  succeed, 
"will  doubtless  be  adopted  throughout  the 
mole  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line  as  well  as 

o other  lines,  and  also  in  the  metropolis. 

me  Central  Railway  station  at  Leeds  will  be 
iinfined  within  the  limits  of  the  Coloured 
noth  Hall  and  the  Infirmary,  with  their 
ounds  extending  into  King-street  and  York- 
cice  with  the  gardens  in  front  of  the  latter, 
eie  estimate  for  the  purchases  and  erection  is 


250,000/. Messrs.  Craven  and  Sons,  the 

contractors  for  the  Lincoln,  Newark,  and  Not- 
tingham line,  are  making  rapid  progress  and 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  being  able  to 

complete  their  contract  by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Atmospheric  Railway  of  St.  Germain  will 
be  opened  in  May  next.  The  double  bridge 
over  the  Seine  and  the  great  viaduct  of  20 
arches  raised  to  the  height  of  60  feet  are  en- 
tirely finished.  The  company  was  compelled 
to  obtain  the  necessary  tubes  from  England. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE 
SCIENCE. 

DEFECTIVE  ROOF. 

Sir, — In  a late  number  of  your  valuable 
journal,  allusion  is  justly  made  to  the  decline 
in  the  constructive  arts,  apparent  amongst  our 
operatives,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience 
experienced  by  architects  in  procuring  men 
able  to  execute  their  designs.  This  is  a fact 
much  to  be  lamented,  and  calls  for  the  adop- 
tion of  some  means  whereby  our  artizans  may 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  construction, 
and  have  that  stimulus  given  to  their  energies 
by  which  alone  the  object  sought  is  ever  to  be 
attained. 

Whilst  decline  amongst  our  operatives  is  an 
evil  to  be  regretted,  and,  as  has  been  observed, 
demands  a cure,  there  is  another,  and  if  possible, 
an  evil  of  still  greater  moment,  which  cannot 
altogether  have  escaped  your  notice.  I refer 
now,  to  the  ignorance  of  constructive  science 
which  unhappily  appears  in  the  works  of  too 
many  of  the  architects  of  the  present  day.  If 
it  be  important  that  the  workmen  should  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  construction,  how 
much  more  essential  is  this  knowledge  to  the 
architect,  whose  business  it  is  to  design  and 
direct? 

How  many  instances  might  be  referred  to 
where  costly  edifices  have  been  erected,  other- 
wise expressive  of  skill  in  design,  but  which, 
from  defective  construction  in  some  important 
part,  may  essentially  be  said  to  be  supplied 
with  the  means  of  their  own  destruction  ! 

One  instance,  amongst  the  many,  I cannot 
forbear  to  notice,  evidencing  the  correctness  of 
the  preceding  remarks.  Passing  lately  through 
a town  not  100  miles  from  Hull,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  sounds  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  a recently  erected  chapel. 

Externally,  the  edifice  presents  a somewhat 
imposing  appearance,  having  a Corinthian  co- 
lonnade in  front,  surmounted  by  a pediment. 
Passing  within,  I observed  an  extensive  scaffold 
erected,  and  an  attempt  making  to  repair  a 
roof  of  defective  construction. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  a roof  64  feet  span, 
with  queen  posts  and  straining  beam,  should 
have  been  constructed  without  discharging- 
braces, —and  yet  here  we  have  an  example. 
The  annexed  sketch  of  this  roof  shews  in  its 
details,  I must  say,  almost  a total  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  construction.  The  trusses 
are  placed  16  feet  apart. 


The  construction  of  this  roof,  as  will  be 
seen,  brings  a great  weight  upon  the  tie-beam, 
and,  consequently,  a considerable  degree  of 
deflexion  therein,  amounting  to  14  inches. 
This  deflexion  has  necessarily  broken  the 
ceiling  to  pieces. 

The  deficiency  of  the  roof  clearly  manifested 
itself  on  the  laying  on  of  the  covering,  and  the 
means  resorted  to  as  a remedy  were  equally 
inadequate  with  the  roof  itself.  Wrought-iron 
straps  were  applied,  as  shewn  on  the  sketch,  to 
the  feet  of  the  rafters  (X),  and  these  were  con- 
nected by  bolts  to  other  straps,  which  extended 
to  some  length  on  the  beam,  and  towards  the 
lower  edge.  By  this  means  it  was  intended  to 
raise  the  tie-beam,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  repairs  now 


going  on,  though  entrusted  to  other  hands, 
6eem  likely  to  reflect  no  greater  credit  on  the 
skill  of  the  architect  employed  than  belongs 
to  his  predecessor.  The  proposed  remedy 
consists  of  the  application  of  timber  beams, 
placed  transversely  beneath  the  tie-beams,  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns  12  inches  diameter, 
rising  from  the  floor  of  the  gallery. 

At  as  small  a cost  the  roof  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  reconstructed,  or  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  required  additions  to  it  might 
have  been  made  without  recourse  to  this ; and 
how  much  preferable  would  the  result  have 
been  to  the  perpetual  inconvenience  and  defor- 
mity now  introduced  ! 

Should  these  remarks  be  deemed  worthy  a 
place  in  your  journal,  and  be  the  means  of 
calling  the  attention  of  any  of  your  readers  to 
the  necessity  of  a sounder  and  more  practical 
education  being  given  to  architects,  the  object 
of  the  writer  will  be  attained. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  An  Architect. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


GAS. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  by  various  letters, 
that  an  attempt  at  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  illuminating  gas,  i9  at  last  be- 
ginning to  attract  public  attention.  That  there 
is  room  for  improvement  is,  I believe,  generally 
acknowledged.  I have,  however,  in  vain 
looked  for  some  information  relative  to  the 
direct  manufacture  of  a pure  illuminating  gas. 
“ J.  A.  E.’s”  letter,  in  a former  number, 
slightly  points  out  the  advantages  of  oil-ga9. 
“ J.  A.  E.”  may  rest  assured,  that  a proposition 
to  manufacture  gas  from  any  other  material 
than  coal,  would  meet  with  the  strongest 
opposition  from  existing  coke  and  gas  com- 
panies. There  is,  I believe,  scarcely  a con- 
sumer of  gas  but  who  complains  of  the  high 
price,  inefficiency  of  light,  and  impurity  of  the 
present  gas.  He  complains,  but  no  remedy  is 
applied  ; and  he  cannot  do  without  gas,  for  "the 
use  of  it  ha9  become  a necessity-  Gas  com- 
panies have  certainly  expended  large  capitals, 
and  are  obliged  to  keep  up  an  expensive  esta- 
blishment; but  why  should  the  public  pay  for 
it,  if  a better  gas  from  other  materials  than 
coal  can  be  manufactured  at  a cheaper  rate  ? 
\Yhy  manufacture  an  impure  material,  and 
alterwards,  at  an  enormous  expense,  purify  it? 
It  is  like  a chemist  mixing  poison  in  his 
medicines,  and  then,  by  an  expensive  process, 
which  the  public  must  pay  for,  extracting  it  to 
render  them  consumable. 

The  ga9  companies  state,  that  they  cannot 
reduce  their  prices  without  loss  : it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  for 
manufacturing  a cheaper  gas. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  gas 
which  I think  ought  to  be  brought  prominently 
before  the  public,  viz.  that  every  parish  should 
establish  their  own  gas  works,  and,  instead  of 
annually  paying  large  suras  into  the  pockets 
of  gas  companies,  expend  it  either  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  parish,  the  extension  of 
charity, or  reduction  of  poor-rates. 

Paddington,  Jan.  8th.  Observer. 

In  London,  where  the  consumption  of  gas 
is  very  great,  and  the  coke  is  sold  at  a good 
price,  the  charge  for  gas  is  7s-  per  1,000  cubic 
feet ; and  the  engineers  profess  they  cannot 
sell  it  with  a profit  at  less. 

In  Plymouth,  where  the  consumption  of  gas 
is  small,  the  price  of  the  same  quantity  of  gas 
is  only  4s.  6d. ; and  I find  upon  inquiry,  that 
this  has  been  caused  by  the  formation  of  a new 
company,  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  Mr.  Huchison,  engineer  of  the  London  Gas 
Company. 

May  1 ask  how  it  i9  that  this  gentleman  can 
consistently  recommend  the  sale  of  gas,  where 
the  consumption  is  small,  at  4s.  fid.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  charge  7s.  fid.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  where  the  consumption  is  so  much  larger? 

T.  A.  H. 


Extensive  Sale  of  Bricks. — At  a sale 
of  bricks  by  Mr.  Mumford,  at  Wanstead  Park, 
Essex,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Ihe  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Mornington,  one  lot  of  105,000  sold  at 
33s.  per  thousand;  240,000  at  31s.;  170,000 
at  23s.  ; 150,000  at  31s.  Smaller  lots  of  10,000 
each,  from  17s.  to  31s.  The  purchasers  to 
clear  at  their  own  expense. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  1 
OF  IRELAND. 

MR.  PETRIE’S  BOOK. 

In  a notice  of  Mr.  Petrie’s  elaborate  work 
on  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  round  towers  of 
Ireland,  already  given,*  we  briefly  extracted 
the  writer’s  conclusions  on  this  much  debated 
question,  and  promised  to  refer  again,  more 
particularly  to  that  part  of  the  book  which 
treates  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ireland, 
generally.  Before  proceeding  to  redeem  this 
promise,  we  lay  before  the  reader  a view  of 
the  perfect  tower  on  Devenish  Island,  in  Lough 
Erne,  as  an  example  (fig.  4.),  with  part  of  Mr. 
Petrie’s  general  description  of  the  towers  : — 

“ They  are  rotund,  cylindrical  structures, 
usually  tapering  upwards, and  varying  in  height 
from  fifty  to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fitty 

* See  page  5/6,  vol.  iii.  Thii  work  forms  vol.  xs.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  anil  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  F jdges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin,  to  whom 
we  owe  thanks. 


feet ; and  in  external  circumference,  at  the 
base,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  or  somewhat 
more.  They  have  usually  a circular,  project- 
ing base,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  steps, 
or  plinths,  and  are  finished  at  the  top  with  a 
conical  roof  of  stone,  which  frequently,  as  their 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  terminated  with  a 
cross  formed  of  a single  stone.  The  wall, 
towards  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
in  thickness,  but  is  usually  more,  and  occasion- 
ally five  feet,  being  always  in  accordance  with 
the  general  proportions  of  the  building.  In 
the  interior  they  are  divided  into  stories,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  four  to  eight,  as  the  height 
of  the  tower  permitted,  and  usually  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  These  stories  are  marked  either 
by  projecting  belts  of  stone,  set-offs  or  ledges, 
or  holes  in  the  wall  to  receive  joists,  on  which 
rested  the  floors,  which  were  almost  always  of 
wood.  In  the  uppermost  of  these  stories  the 
wall  is  perforated  by  two,  four,  five,  six,  or 
eight  apertures,  hut  most  usually  four,  which 


sometimes  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  some- 
times not.  The  lowest  story,  or  rather  its  place, 
is  sometimes  composed  of  solid  masonry,  and 
when  not  so,  it  has  never  any  aperture  to  light 
it.  In  the  second  story,  the  wall  is  usually 
perforated  by  the  entrance  doorway,  which  is 
generally  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  only  large  enough  to  admit  a sin- 
gle person  at  a time.  The  intermediate  stories 
are  each  lighted  by  a single  aperture,  placed 
variously,  and  usually  of  very  small  size,  though 
in  several  instances,  that  directly  over  the  door- 
way is  of  a size  little  less  than  that  of  the 
doorway,  and  would  appear  to  be  intended  as 
a second  entrance. 

In  their  masonic  construction  they  present 
a considerable  variety  : but  the  generality  of 
them  are  built  in  that  kind  of  careful  masonry 
called  spawled  rubble,  in  which  small  stones, 
shaped  by  the  hammer,  in  default  of  suitable 
stones  at  hand,  are  placed  in  every  interstice 
' of  the  larger  stones,  so  that  very  little  mortar 
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Fig.  3. 


Fir,.  4. 


appears  to  be  intermixed  in  the  body  of  the 
wall ; and  thus  the  outside  of  spawled  masonry, 
especially,  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted 
surface  of  stone,  supplementary  splinters  being; 
carefully  inserted  in  the  joints  of  the  undried 
wall.” 

Mr.  Petrie  believes  that  stone  buildings  were 
erected  in  Ireland  earlier  than  is  usually  ad- 
mitted, and  gives  views  of  some  of  the  round 
barrow-like  houses,  built  by  the  earlier  saints. 
Oratories  were  the  first  stone  buildings 
erected  there  for  Christian  usels.  He  .gives 
evidence,  that  the  churches  at  Armagh  were 
built  of  stone  and  lime  cement  as  soon  as  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  openings  of 
these  early  structures  are  covered  sometimes 
by  one  large  6tone  as  a lintel,  and  at  others  by 
the  triangular  arch,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
formed  by  two  stones  inclined  towards  each 
other  at  the  top,  which  is  found  in  the  early 
works  of  so  many  people. 

Fig.  5 (on  p.  68)  represents  the  east  window 
of  the  oratory  at  Gallerus,  built  without 
cement. 

What  Rickman  called  “long  and  short” 
work,  is  very  generally  found  in  the  ancient 
churches  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the  buildings 
are  Cyclopean  in  style;  mostly  simple  and  un- 
adorned. As  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
however,  the  writer  maintains  that  they  ex- 
hibited ornaments  and  mouldings  similar  in 
some  cases  to  those  we  call  Anglo-Norman. 

Coming  on  a little  later,  he  describes  some 
architectural  remains  at  Glendalough,  repre- 
sented by  fig.  3.  They  are  part  of  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  the  monastery.  The  chancel 
was  originally  stone-roofed,  and  measured  in- 
ternally 15  feet  6 inches  by  11  feet  5 inches. 

“ At  its  east  end  it  has  a stone  bench  or  seat, 
one  foot  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  wall,  like  that  in 
the  little  chapel  called  the  Priest’s  House, 
i and  at  a distance  of  two  feet  from  that 
seat  stood  an  isolated  stone  altar,  — since 
I destroyed, — five  feet  in  length,  two  feet  eleven 
inches  in  breadth,  and  about  four  feet  in 
: height.  In  its  south  wall  are  three  niches, 

: one  foot  six  inches  in  depth,  one  of  which  ap- 
: pears  to  have  been  a fenestella  for  a piscina,  and 
: the  two  others  were  probably  ambrys,  or 
lockers.  Of  these  niches  the  first  is  one  foot 
i six  inches  in  breadth,  the  second  two  feet  eight 
inches,  and  the  third  two  feet  four  inches.  At 
: the  upper  end  of  the  north  wall  there  is  a 
> similar  niche,  but  of  smaller  size,  being  only 
: one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot 
t two  inches  in  depth.  This  chancel  was  lighted 
‘ by  a single  window,  placed  in  its  east  end; 
t but  this  was  destroyed  previously  to  the  year 
1 1770. 

The  nave  connected  with  this  chancel,  and 
\ which  appears  to  have  been  without  ornament, 

\ was  about  forty-two  feet  in  length,  and  about 
t twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  seems  to  have 
l been  entered  by  a doorway  placed  at  the 
( eastern  extremity  of  the  south  wall,  near  the 
i chancel  arch.  On  its  north  side  there  appears 
t to  have  been  a range  of  apartments  for  the  use 
i of  the  officiating  clergy  of  the  place,  but  their 
i divisional  walls  cannot  now  be  traced.” 

“ This  archway  is  a compound  one,  consist- 
i ing  of  three  receding  piers  with  semi-columns, 

1 the  arrangement  of  which  will  be  sufficiently 
i understood  from  the  prefixed  illustration,  re- 
i cently  drawn.  Its  breadth,  at  its  innermost 
: arch,  is  ten  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  vertex 
\ wa3  eleven  feet:  the  height  of  the  semi- 
( columns  is  six  feet  one  inch  and  a half,  of 
i which  the  capitals  measure  nine  inches  and 
; a half,  the  shafts  four  feet,  the  bases  eight 
i inches,  and  the  plinths  eight  inches.” 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  follow 
1 Mr.  Petrie  through  his  interesting  inquiry  ; 
i the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  its  scope. 

' We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  giving  views 
c of  the  well-known  stone-roofed  church  on  the 
l rock  of  Cashel,  called  Cormac’s  Chapel,  figs.  1 
; and  2. 

“ The  erection  of  this  church  is  popularly 
! but  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  celebrated 
king-bishop  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenan,  who  was 
1 killed  in  the  battle  of  Bealach  Mughna,  in  the 
year  908  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  tradi- 
tion has  been  received  as  true  by  several  anti- 
quaries, whose  acquaintance  with  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture  should  have  led  them  to 
a different  conclusion.  Dr.  Ledwich,  indeed, 
who  sees  nothing  Danish  in  the  architecture 
of  this  church,  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 


turv>  by  some  of  Cormac’s  successors  in  Cashel ; 
but  he  adds,  that  it  was  ‘ prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Norman  and  Gothic  styles,  for 
in  every  respect  it  is  purely  Saxon.’  Dr.  Milner, 
from  whose  reputation  as  a writer  on  architec- 
tural antiquities,  we  might  expect  a sounder 
opinion,  declares  that  ‘ the  present  cathedral 
hears  intrinsic  marks  of  the  aire  assigned  to 
its  erection,  namely,  the  twelfth  ; as  does 
Cormac’s  church,  now  called  Cormac  s hall, 
of  the  tenth.’ — Milner's  Letters,  p.  131.  And 
lastly,  Mr.  Brewer,  somewhat  more  cautiously 
indeed,  expresses  a similar  opinion  of  the  age 

of  this  building  : ‘ This  edifice  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  tenth  century;  and  from 


its  architectural  character  few  will  be  inclined 
to  call  in  question  its  pretentions  to  so  high  a 
date  of  antiquity.’— Beauties  of  Ireland,  vol.  >., 
Introduction,  p’.  cxiii.  . . 

A reference,  however,  to  the  authentic  Irish 
Annals  would  have  shewn  those  gentlemen 
that  such  opinions  were  wholly  erroneous,  and 
that  this  church  did  not  owe  its  erection  to 
the  celebrated  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenan,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  but  to  a later 
Cormac,  in  the  twelfth,  namely.  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy,  who  was  also  king  of  Munster,  and  of 
the  same  tribe  with  the  former.” 

“ In  the  ornamental  details  of  the  building 
a peculiarity  will  be  found  to  distinguish 
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them  from  those  in  churches  of  earlier  date.  I others, — and  the  lower  of  these  arcades  is 
Externally  the  walls  are  decorated  with  blank  carried  round  the  southern  tower.  Internally 
arcades  of  semicircular  arches,  arranged  in  two  the  side  walls  are  decorated  with  similar  ar- 
stories, — resembling  very  much  the  churches  cades,  except  that,  in  the  nave,  the  arches  do 
sculptured  on  the  marble  fonts  in  Winchester  not  spring  from  columns,  but  from  square 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  neighbouring  one  of  pilasters.  These  pilasters  have  impost  mould- 
East  Meon,  as  figured  by  Dr.  Milner  and  I ings  resting  on  billets,  and  are  ornamented 


with  the  lozenge,  hatched,  checked,  star,  and 
other  mouldings,  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style ; and  the  arches  exhibit  the  zig-zag 
moulding  both  on  their  faces  and  soffits.  Above 
these  arcades  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
nave  are  ornamented  with  a series  of  stunted 
semicolurans,  resting  on  a projecting  string- 
course chamfered  underneath  ; and  from  the 
capitals  of  these  spring  square  ribs,  which 
support  and  decorate  the  semicircular  roof. 

The  entrance  doorways  are  also  richly  orna- 
mented, both  on  their  shafts,  capitals,  and 
arches,  and  they  present,  moreover,  very 
curious  grotesque  sculptures  on  their  lintels.” 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  forms 
a very  valuable  contribution  towards  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  in  Ireland. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  held  its  periodical  meeting  on 
the  28th  ult.  Several  new  associates  were 
elected. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  admirable 
letter  from  Mons.  Victor  Hugo  on  his  elec- 
tion as  an  associate 

“ Je  suis  heureux,  monsieur,  d’applaudir  au 
mouvement  archeologique  de  l’Angleterre. 
L’Angleterre  est  une  grande  nation,  qui  a eu 
une  grande  architecture.  L’architecture,  c’est 
l’histoire  d’un  peuple  qui  s’ecrit  dans  ses  monu- 
ments. Conserver  les  monuments,  c’est  sauver 
la  grandeur  du  passe.  La  France  commence 
a comprendre  cette  verite  ; PEurope  entire 
la  comprendra  un  jour.  Fasse  Dieu  seule- 
ment  que  ce  ne  soit  pas  trop  tard  ! 

“Tout  ce  qui  se  fait  en  Angleterre  dans 
ce  grand  but,  national  ponr  vous,  historique 
pour  nous,  a d’avance  ma  ympathie.  C’est 
done  de  tout  mon  cceur  que  jt.  vous  envoie  l’ad- 
hesion  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire  l'hon- 
neur  de  me  demander. 

“ Agreez,  monsieur,  l’assurance  cordiale  de 
mes  sentimens  les  plus  distingues. 

“ V ictor  Hugo.” 

The  Rev.  Beale  Post  communicated  some- 
discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East 
Farley,  Kent,  consisting  of  some  Romano- 
British  urns  (similar  to  those  discovered  at 
Caistor)  containing  burnt  human  bones ; 
fibulce,  &c.  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  furnished  a 
report  of  further  discoveries  at  Lewes  Priory, 
also  w facsimile  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Gundreda,  in  Southover  church.  Mr. 
Lower  stated,  that  in  digging  to  the  east  of  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  the  railway  ex- 
cavators cut  through  an  immense  pit  more  than 
18  feet  in  depth,  completely  full  of  human 
bones,  the  stench  from  which  was  so  great 
that  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  desist; 
upwards  of  twenty  tons  of  bones  were  removed 
from^this  charnel-house  ; he  supposes  they  nad 


probably  been  interred  there  after  the  battle  of 
Lewes  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  paper 
was  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the  conventual 
buildings  hitherto  discovered,  and  drawings  of 
the  various  remains  which  have  come  to 
UgSt. 

A very  interesting  and  amusing  paper  by 
Mr.  John  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  was  then 
read,  “ On  the  uniform  of  the  admirals  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.;”  illustrated  by  some 
dresses  of  the  period,  lately  found  in  the  stores 
at  Plymouth,  and  some  notes  from  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  on  the  subject. 

The  president  forwarded,  for  exhibition,  a 
curious  sword  and  boss  of  a shield,  discovered 
in  Ireland. 

__ 

j ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

| NORMAN  GATH - TOWER AND  CHURCHES. 

At  the  2nd  meeting  of  the  committee  for 
the  exhibition  of  antiquities,  and  for  archae- 
ological discussion,  held  on  Friday,  the  30'h 
ult.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Edward 
Richardson,  the  sculptor,  giving  an  account  of 
further  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  priory  at 
Lewes,  to  which  we  have  referred  elsewhere, 
It  stated  that  as  all  the  Caen  stone  foun- 
dations are  taken  up  by  the  workmen  for 
the  sake  of  the  material,  a most  perfect  out- 
line of  the  ground  plan  is  left  for  the  moment, 
and  he  suggested  that  some  artist  should  be 
employed  to  make  a plan  of  the  whole  build- 
ing, before  the  further  railway  operations 
efface  these  traces. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Tymms,  local 
secretary,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  present 
ruinous  state  of  the  interesting  Norman  gate- 
tower  there,  built  by  Abbot  Baldwin,  A.D. 
1095,  which  was  subsequently  used  as  the 
campanile  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  James. 
There  are  several  remarkable  features  about 
the  architecture  of  this  tower.  On  the  west 
side  is  a stone  porch  with  a penthouse  roof 
projecting  from  it  about  five  feet,  within  is  a 
rich  archway  springing  from  sculptured 
capitals,  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  battle- 
ments, believed  to  be  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  among  the  earliest  known  speci- 
mens of  embrasure  work  in  England.  The 
whole  of  the  masonry  of  this  tower  is  in  a 
very  crippled  state,  particularly  on  the  east 
side,  in  several  instances  the  disruption  has 
been  so  complete,  that  a person  in  the  interior 
can  see  through  the  core  of  the  building  into 
the  churchyard. 

A report  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham,  stating  the  dangerous  state  of  this  tower, 
a committee  of  nobleman  and  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
its  proper  repair  and  for  the  purchase  of  the 


two  houses  which  disfigure  and  conceal  part  of 
the  porch,  and  for  the  convenience  of  which  the 
tower  has  been  cut  away  and  endangered.  By 
this  means  a sum  has  been  collected  not  how- 
ever adequate  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses, 
Mr.  Tymms  therefore  expressed  the  hope  that 
by  the  liberal  exertion  of  those  generally  inter- 
ested in  archfeology,  the  further  subscription 
requisite  might  be  collected,  so  that  the  repair, 
which  daily  becomes  more  urgently  necessary, 
might  be  commenced. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Burgon  exhibited  a Roman  brick, 
discovered  in  making  the  foundations  of  the 
Post-office,  St. Marti  n’s-le- Grand,  inscribed  with 
the  letters  LON.  The  word  LON  occurs 
on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
other  late  emperors,  and  has  been  considered 
by  numismatists  to  indicate  Londinium  as  the 
place  of  mintage.  This  brick  is,  therefore, 
probably,  in  like  manner,  stamped  with  the 
place  of  manufacture — London.  Several  bricks 
of  this  kind  are  known  to  have  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Proctor  communicated  a drawing  of  an 
inscribed  cross  at  Bishop  Barton,  in  the  high 
road  from  York  to  Beverley,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  four  crosses  mark- 
ing the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  at  Beverley. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nesbit  communicated  a re- 
port on  four  churches  in  Norfolk,  which  he 
conceived  to  contain  portions  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture, Roughton,  Bassingham,  Gresham,  and 
Thwaite.  The  two  first  of  these  churches 
have  each  a round  tower  at  the  west  end.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  are  four  windows 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  divided  by  a single 
pier  and  terminating  in  a triangular  head, 
formed  of  two  lintel  stones  placed  at  an  angle 
to  each  other.  At  Roughton  the  central  pier 
as  well  as  the  jambs  are  built  of  courses  of 
stones  rudely  shaped  with  a hammer.  At  Bas- 
singham the  central  pier  on  each  side  is 
formed  of  a single  stone  ; a capital  is  slightly 
indicated  in  the  pier  of  the  west  window. 
Each  window  at  Bassingham  has  a projecting 
course  of  small  stones  roughly  squared  sur- 
rounding it.  The  lower  part  of  this  tower  is 
formed  of  large  stones  scarcely  dressed.  Both 
these  structures  are  built  of  the  coarse  red 
sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  not 
used  in  the  Norman  or  later  styles  when  flint 
and  oolite  were  substituted.  Norman  remains, 
Mr.  Nesbit  stated,  are  very  rare  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Only  one  of  these  churches  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday-book,  but  we  cannot  infer 
from  this  that  they  were  not  then  erected. 

A letter  was  lead  from  the  Rev.  H.  Longue- 
ville  Jones, local  sec.,  relative  to  the  excavations 
now  actively  in  progress  on  the  site  of  Segon- 
tium,  stating  that  great  stimulus  had  been  given 
to  the  subscription  in  aid  of  this  object,  by  the 
receut  donation  of  51.  from  the  committee  of 
the  Institute.  The  letter  also  called  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Caernarvon, 
and  Mr.  Jones  expressed  the  hope  that  these 
interesting  specimens  of  military  architecture 
might  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  but 
that  the  example  of  Government  might  be 
followed  who  had  repaired  Caernarvon  Castle 
with  the  most  praiseworthy  care  (?) 

A number  of  antiquities  were  exhibited  by 
various  members,  but  we  have  not  space  to  par- 
ticularize them. 


INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

DECORATIVE  ART. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  this  society  held 
a meeting  in  the  great  room  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Buss  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
union  of  historical  and  decorative  art.  He 
alluded  to  the  new  and  extraordinary  stimulus 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  high  art  during  the  last 
three  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  expressed  a 
conviction  that  the  artists  had  answered  the 
call  made  upon  their  talents  in  a manner  more 
gratifying  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  little  encourage- 
ment previously  held  out  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  highest  department  of  art.  The  pos- 
session of  a great  school  of  historical  painting 
by  any  country  was  not  the  work  of  a moment, 
and  those  who  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  and  German  schools 
ought  to  recollect  the  immense  sums  of  money 
constantly  expended  during  a long  series  of 
years,  and  the  rewards  of  rank  and  honour  so 
liberally  distributed  by  royalty,  to  the  eminent 
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professors  of  art  in  both  of  those  countries, 
and  contrast  this  with  the  sort  of  patronage 
afforded  hy  Great  Britain  to  her  artists,  before 
they  entered  on  the  comparison.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  demand  for  historical  art  is 
limited  to  the  moderate  views  of  the  royal  com- 
mission, and  an  occasional  picture  for  an  altar- 
piece,  while  the  walls,  the  ceilings,  and  the 
corridors  of  palaces,  mansions,  halls,  public 
buildings,  and  churches,  remain  still  unadorned 
with  works  of  historical  art.  It  is  true  that 
decorative  painting  is  in  some  few  instances 
made  use  of,  but  then  the  question  which 
formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Buss’s  paper  arises, 
may  not  the  blandishments  of  colour  and  effect 
be  united  with  art  having  a higher  aim  than 
would  appear  to  have  been  thought  of  in 
Britain  for  the  last  two  centuries?  The 
paintings  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  of 
the  Capella  Sistina,  and  the  Loggie  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  are  familiar  in  name  to 
every  ear,  and  in  several  modern  instances  in 
Germany  and  France  historical  and  decorative 
art  have  also  been  united.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  some  attempts  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
made  in  England.  The  ceiling  of  the  Louvre 
has  been  painted  by  French  artists  of  the  very 
highest  grade;  and  the  walls,  ceilings,  and 
other  available  spaces  of  public  buildings  ge- 
nerally in  Paris  are  adorned  in  a similar 
manner,  while  in  England  this  style  of  deco- 
ration would  appear  to  be  unknown.  But 
there  is  also  another  important  application  of 
historical  painting,  namely,  the  external  deco- 
ration of  edifices.  For  this  purpose  mosaic, 
sgrafito,  or  scratched  work,  fresco,  and  oil 
painting,  are  all  applicable.  After  exhibiting 
some  views  of  the  decorated  front  of  a house 
in  the  market-place  of  Verona,  and  describing 
the  great  works  of  art  to  be  seen  on  the  exte- 
rior of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  and  in  other 
Italian  cities,  Mr.  Buss  proceeded  to  argue  on 
the  absurdity  of  English  artists  considering  it 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  their  art  to  engage 
in  what  might  be  termed  “ sign  painting.” 
But  three  instances  of  external  ornament  have 
come  under  his  notice.  One  was  the  office  of 
the  Pictorial  Times ; another  was  a house  in 
Oxford-street,  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style, 
after  a design  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones ; and  the 
third  was  a house  in  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  painted  externally  with  arabesques  in 
fresco,  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Francis  Ri- 
gaud,  the  Royal  Academician.  Mr.  Wyse 
mentions  in  flattering  terms  the  external  paint- 
ing on  some  houses  in  Frankfort,  and  at 
Munich  some  similar  decorations  have  been 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  for  a 
considerable  period  without  sustaining  any  in- 
jury. Another  mode  of  encouraging  historical 
painting,  which  is  unfortunately  generally  lost 
sight  of,  is  to  bring  art  to  bear  on  the  general 
arrangements,  both  internal  and  external,  of 
buildings — to  unite,  in  fact,  the  skill  of  the 
painter  with  that  of  the  architect  in  the  ori- 
ginal design. 

Mr.  Franklin  said,  in  a few  well  chosen 
words,  that  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  applicability  of  art  to  all  purposes.  He 
regretted  that  the  artists  of  England  should 
think  it  derogatory  to  them  to  engage  in  de- 
signing for  manufactures.  According  to  his 
view  there  was  nothing  too  high  for  art  to 
: reach,  or  too  low  for  art  to  adorn.  The  wider 
the  basis  of  art  was  made,  the  higher  could  the 
: structure  be  carried. 

The  chairman  said  he  regarded  the  paper 
which  they  had  heard  read  that  evening  as 
I highly  interesting,  not  only  to  English  artists, 

I but  to  the  whole  sphere  of  society  in  general, 

|l  for  the  more  the  fine  arts  were  promoted  the 
jj  greater  would  be  the  sources  of  enjoyment 

I'  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  public. 

1 He  thought  that  all  the  high  attempts  of  art 
; should  have  some  special  purpose  in  view. 

‘ Such  was  the  case  with  all  the  great  works  of 
j-1  Michael  Angelo,  Domenichino,  and  Leonardo 
ji  da  Vinci  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
|i  churches  and  palaces  of  Italy;  and  such  it 
h was  also  that  constituted  the  great  value  of  the 
f sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  other 
|i  magnificent  temples  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
' would  wish  to  see  English  artists  influenced 
ji  more  by  the  love  of  art  than  they  appeared  to 
1 be.  He  concurred  fully  with  what  Mr.  Buss 
I had  stated  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  architect 
; and  painter  being  consulted  simultaneously  ; 
a about  the  design  of  a building,  and  he  could 
o assure  that  gentleman  that  members  of  his 
( (the  architect’s)  profession  were  most  anxious 


for  the  painters’  aid  in  their  labours.  ItAvas, 
he  believed,  now  the  practice  at  Munich  to 
build  some  of  the  large  churches  devoid  of 
mouldings  and  all  architectural  ornaments,  and 
to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
painter  for  their  decoration.  How  far  such  a 
practice  was  commendable  he  would  not  say, 
but  he  mentioned  it  as  a proof  that  throughout 
Europe,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  employment 
of  painting  for  the  purpose  of  architectural 
decoration,  was  on  the  increase. 

A statement  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
institution  in  the  number  of  its  members  by 
death  since  the  last  session  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Foggo  expressed  his  gratification  at  this 
new  feature  in  their  proceedings.  He  hoped 
the  plan  would  be  followed  out,  and  that  in 
the  transactions  of  the  institute  which  would 
before  long  be  published,  some  notice  of  all 
deceased  artists,  Avhether  members  of  their 
body  or  not,  would  be  recorded  in  a manner 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  artists  and 
the  society.  He  then  alluded  very  eloquently 
and,  better  still,  very  feelingly,  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Shenton,  son  of  the  well  known 
engraver,  who,  although  too  young  to  have 
earned  a great  reputation,  lived  long  enough 
to  haA’e  encountered  disappointments.  The 
group  which  he  exhibited  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion in  Westminster  Hall  possessed  a character 
which  but  few  sculptors  could  put  forth. 

The  chairman  paid  a similar  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Muller,  the  landscape  painter; 
and  afterwards  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the 
low  state  of  criticism  on  the  arts  in  this 
country.  It  was  most  important  that  artists 
of  eminence  should  condescend  to  criticise 
Avorks  of  art  in  all  their  details.  There  could 
be  no  more  Avholesome  school  for  young  ar- 
tists than  Avould  be  afforded  by  such  criticisms, 
and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  heads  of 
the  profession  should  endeavour  to  advance 
art/  not  only  by  their  pencil  but  by  their 
pen. 

Mr.  Cull  read  an  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Stanley,  dated  from  Munich, 
and  giving  a general  review  of  the  present 
state  of  art  in  Germany,  with  a criticism  of  the 
respective  styles  of  all  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  German  artists  ; after  Avhich  a Avell  de- 
served vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  Avas 
passed  (Mr.  Donaldson  was  more  than  usually 
happy),  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  annual  circulars  of  Churchill  and  Sim, 
Warrington,  and  other  firms,  afford  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject,  and  suggest 
various  inquiries.  It  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  that  prices  have  varied  considerably 
throughout  the  season,  and  that,  while  Cana- 
dian deals  have  been  upon  the  advance,  Baltic 
have  receded  in  as  great  a ratio  ; “ timber,” 
properly  so  designated,  from  all  quarters,  ex- 
cept St.  John’s,  having  risen  to  a high  point 
towards  the  close  of  the  importation.  The 
stocks  on  hand  of  foreign  deals  and  battens 
arc  large.  There  Avere  of  deals,  in  1845, 
852,936  pieces,  Avhereas  in  1846,  there  are 
1,024,577  pieces,  and  of  battens  there  Avere  in 
1845,  368,246  pieces,  against  499,464  pieces 
in  1846. 

It  seems  a great  question  Avhether  the 
Swedish  timber  Avhich  has  taken  the  place  of 
Quebec  red  pine  is  so  good  as  that  which  it  has 
displaced.  Much  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  for  railway  sleepers, — Ave  think  unAvisely. 
A large  quantity  of  yelloAV  pine  remains  on 
hand. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  DUTIES. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Sir  Robert  Peel  an- 
nounced the  promised  modification  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber.  He  said,  “ We 
propose  to  make  ultimately  a reduction  in  the 
differential  duty  on  foreign  timber,  so  that  the 
duty  shall  remain  after  the  reduction  at  15s. 
instead  of  the  present  amount.  I think  on 
heivn  timber  the  duty  is  notv  25s. ; Ave  propose 
to  reduce  it  to  15s.  But  Avith  the  vieAv  of  in- 
suring to  the  consumer  as  great  a benefit  as 
possible,  the  Balt;  c timber  trade  partaking 
now  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a monopoly, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  great  demand  for 
it  (the  supply  being  hardly  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand),  Ave  do  not  propose  that  the  re- 
duction shall  be  immediate.  We  propose  that 
from  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  the  period  of  the 
year  we  think  most  suitable  for  making  a re- 


duction of  duty — Ave  propose  that  from  the  5th 
of  April,  1847,  the  duty  on  hewn  timber  shall 
be  reduced  by  5s. ; and  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1848,  by  another  5s.  With  respect  to  saAvn 
timber  maintaining  the  same  proportions,  the 
reduction  of  duty  ought  to  be  6s.  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1847,  and  another  6s.  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1848.  With  respect  to  other  descrip- 
tions of  timber,  such  as  masts,  spars,  &c.,  he 
proposed  to  make  a proportionate  reduction, 
but  whether  or  not  that  reduction  might  not, 
Avith  benefit  to  the  consumer,  be  made  imme- 
diately—viz.,  from  April  5,  1847,  Avithout  any 
more  gradual  reduction,  he  did  not  Avish  to 
risk  an  opinion,  not  being  quite  certain  Avhether 
to  ensure  the  benefit  to  the  consumer,  the  re- 
duction should  be  made  to  extend  over  two 
years  or  not.” 

The  formal  resolution  stands,  “that  from  and 
after  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  the  duties  of 
customs  noAv  payable  upon  the  foreign  goods 
undermentioned  shall  cease  and  determine,  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  charged  the 
folloAving  duties  on  such  foreign  goods  on  their 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  viz. — 


From 

From 

and  after 

and  after 

April  5, 

April  5, 

1847. 

1848. 

Upon  timber  and  wood  goods,  not  other- 
wise charged — viz.,  timber  or  wood,  not 
being  deals,  battens,  boards,  staves, 
handspikes,  oars,  lath  wood,  or  other 
timber  or  wood  sawn,  split,  or  other- 
wise dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not 
being  timber  or  wood  otherwise  charged 

£.  8.  d. 

with  duty — the  load  of  SO  cubic  feet  . . 

1 0 0 

Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber, 
or  wood  sawn  or  split,  and  not  other- 
wise charged  with  duty — the  load  of 
50  cubic  feet 

Wood — Planed,  or  otherwise  dressed  or 
prepared  for  use,  and  not  particularly 
enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  &c.  &c 

0 0 6* 

0 0 4* 

We  are  disposed  to  think  the  proposition  a 
good  one,  as  it  will  gn-e  opportunity  for  proper 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers. 

The  Times  says: — “ Of  the  necessity  for 
this  reduction  it  is  by  this  time  almost  super- 
fluous to  speak.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  Avhich  has  taught  so  many  lessons, 
and  added  so  much  to  the  traditions  of  legis- 
lative Avisdom,  has  spoken  on  this  point  Avith 
remarkable  emphasis.  The  colonial  trade  has 
almost  doubled  under  half  its  former  protec- 
tion, sheAving  the  im'erse  ratio  in  Avhich  this 
much  vaunted  blessing  benefits  commerce. 
The  price  of  all  kinds  of  timber  is  noAv  so  high, 
that  Ave  should  imagine  no  Avriter  would  be  so 
hardy  or  so  ignorant  as  to  consider  it  the 
special  duty  of  the  nation  to  keep  up  the 
colonial  prices.  HoAvever  it  may  fare  Avith 
other  interests,  there  is  a greater  interest  than 
all  at  stake — the  interest  of  those  many  under- 
takings on  which  the  domestic  industry  and 
capital  of  this  country  are  employed,  and  on 
the  cheap  and  successful  execution  of  Avhich 
our  prosperity  partly  depends.  Expanding 
tOAvns,  streets  rebuilding,  neiv  suburbs  for  the 
artisan,  neAv  cottages  for  our  labourers,  public 
edifices,  railroads,  tunnels,  bridges,  viaducts, 
stations,  shipyards,  Avarehouses,  pits,  and 
mines,  are  all  on  the  increase,  and  bid  fair  to 
increase  still  more  ; they  all  demand  every 
fiscal  assistance  compatible  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state.  The  infinite  branches  of  one 
vast  speculation  stretch  over  the  land,  and  bind 
all  its  inhabitants  in  one  vast  community  of 
interests.  The  least  paralysis  or  check  Avill 
be  felt  not  by  one,  but  by  all.  While  it  is  the 
stern  duty  of  legislative  prudence  to  restrain 
an  ardour  or  a cupidity  Avhich  compromises 
itself  and  entangles  itself  beyond  its  real 
poAvers,  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of  legislative 
kindness  to  afford  every  possible  facility  for 
-useful,  legitimate,  and  moderate  enterprise.” 


Railaa'ay  Committees.  — Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  and  some  other  members,  advocated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a feAv  nights  since 
the  appointment  of  a standing  commission  or 
board  to  relieve  the  Commons’  committees  of 
the  judicial  part  of  the  raihvay  business. 

NeavGas  Works  are  being  constructed  at 
Scarborough  on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr.  G. 
Malam,  Avho  is  both  the  contractor  and  inven- 
tor.   

* Per  foot  of  cubic  contents,  and  further  for  every  100/. 
value,  10/. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PLANE  SEC. 

TIONS  OF  CYLINDERS. 

In  the  accompanying1  diagram,  ABCD  is 
the  development  on  a plane  of  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  EFGH,  whose  end  or  circular 
section  is  K. 

If  a cylinder  is  thus  cut  square  at  the  ends, 
the  sections  will  be  circles,  and  if  the  cylinder 
is  rolled  on  a plane,  the  circumferences  of  the 
circles  of  the  ends  will  roll  along  right  lines 


parallel  to  each  other.  But  if  a cylinder  is 
cut  obliquely  by  a plane,  say  a b,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  plane  section  will  be  an 
ellipse,  and  while  the  cylinder  is  rolled  on 
a plane  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  will 
roll  along  a waved  line  c d e.  The  greater 
the  obliquity  of  the  plane  section,  the  more 
the  wave  line  will  deviate  from  the  right  lines 
described  or  rolled  by  the  square  ends  or  cir- 
cular sections. 


Here  is  then  a power  of  obtaining  from  a i 
cylinder  any  gradation  of  this  character  of  | 
wave  at  will.  The  waves  of  development  of 
the  elliptic  edges  of  oblique  plane  sections  ol 
cylinders,  are  all  in  four  parts  respectively 
symmetrical — that  is,  one  quarter  of  any  such 
wave  contains  all  the  variation  of  curvature  in 
that  wave.  The  curvature  changing  from 
some  finite  radius  to  infinite  radius,  in  some 
finite  distance. 

In  the  accompanying  example  is  shewn, 
how  a cylinder  may  be  cut  by  a series  of 
oblique  planes,  so  ’that  the  development  of 
them  would  give  a series  of  waves  which  had 
the  ancient  Greeks  known,  they  might  have 
applied  to  the  Ionic  Capital.  This  would  be 
proceeding  on  principle — principle  which  will 
admit  of  the  strictest  investigation,  and  in 
execution  of  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection 
or  accuracy. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  there  is  a 
beautiful  simplicity  in  the  way  that  tangents 
to  this  class  of  waves,  at  the  points  of  contrary 
flexure,  may  be  determined  with  very  great 
accuracy,  so  as  to  make  portions  of  them  ap- 
plicable to  many  purposes,  when  a fair  con- 
tinuous line  is  required  from  a right  line  to  a 
curve,  and  from  a curve  to  a right  line. 

To  determine  the  centre  ot  curvature  for 
the  quickest  parts  of  any  wave  of  this  class, 
say  at  the  points  c,  d,  and  e,  is  submitted  as  a 
question  (and  many  others  might  be  sub- 
mitted) to  your  mathematical  readers. 

Jo S K P II  JoPLINO. 

29,  Wimpole-street,  31st  Dec.  1345. 


Railway  Deposits. — It  is  said  Glyn  and 
Co.’s  bank,  the  largest  railway  bank  in  Eng- 
land, has  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  de- 
posits to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/.;  Jones, 
Lloyd,  and  Co.,  950,000/.;  and  Masterman 
and  Co.,  600,000/. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

This  society  met  on  Wednesday  evening, 
23th  inst.,  W.'F.  Cooke,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Claudet,  on 
some  principles  and  practical  facts  in  the  art 
of  photography,  and  contained  a series  of  sci- 
entific researches,  and  communicated  several 
important  discoveries  in  this  curious  field  of 
research.  This  paper  was  a sequel  to  a com- 
munication read  by  Mr.  Nott  on  a previous 
evening,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish that  the  rays  which  make  the  photogra- 
phic picture  are  different  from  those  which 
produce  light,  and  this  he  thought  he  had 
proved  bv  means  of  pictures  formed  with  a 
polarized  ray  reflected  from  parallel  plates. 
Mr.  Claudet  contended  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  the  agent.  He  had  made  many  experi- 
ments on  forming  pictures  by  reflection,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  essential 
difference  betwixt  them  and  such  as  are  formed 
by  the  direct  ray. 

His  next  series  of  experiments  regarded  the 
photographic  qualities  of  light  of  different 
colours,  blue  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
photographic  agent,  yellow  the  weakest.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  by  which 
this  was  proved  consisted  in  throwing  the 
prismatic  spectrum  on  paper,  and  on  the  sil\ei 
plate,  the  colours  being  marked  on  the  paper 
and  the  effect  remaining  on  the  photographic 
plate.  He  thus  shewed  that  the  photographic 
prism  presents  effects  very  different  from  the 
apparent  intensity  of  the  prismatic  spectra. 
A remarkable  specimen  was  shewn  of  a silver 
plate  on  which  the  rays*of  light  had  brought 
out  a powerful  picture,  without  the  action  of 
mercury. 

Another  series  of  experiments  made,  was  on 
the  photographic  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  which  had  formed  a powerful  picture 
by  five  minutes’  exposure.  He  hopes  to  be 
able  to  obtain  a very  accurate  daguereotype  of 


the  moon’s  surface,  drawn  by  herself  on  a silver 
plate. 

Mr.  Rettie’s  paper  on  a new  code  of  signals 
and  the  construction  of  the  signal  lamps  was 
next  read,  and  illustrated  by  models  and  ex- 
periments. By  the  simple  use  of  a pair  of 
slides  attached  to  an  ordinary  lantern,  a com- 
bination of  signals  is  effected,  by  which  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  by  the  collision  of 
steam-boats  and  sailing-vessels,  might  be 
cheaply  avoided. 


PAYING  BOARDS  v.  THE  BUILDINGS 
ACT. 

Mu.  Editor, — You  will  oblige  by  inform- 
ing me  through  the  columns  of  The  Builder, 
whether  the  several  district  surveyors  are  put- 
ting the  new  Buildings  Act  into  operation  as 
to  shop-fronts  and  their  projections,  or  whether 
the  powers  exercised  by  the  paving  boards  of 
the  different  parishes  supersede  the  authority 
of  the  district  surveyors  and  the  new  Act? 
The  insertion  of  this  in  The  Builder,  with 
your  answers  to  the  two  questions  above- 
named,  will  oblige  a constant  reader. 

J.  II.  S. 

***  The  referees  awarded,  in  the  case  of 
a stone  eagle  set  up  by  the  Messrs.  Baily  of 
Royal  Exchange  Buildings(see  The  Builder, 
p.  577,  Vol.  111.),  “That  although  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  cited  in  the  said  requisition,  cer- 
tain projections  may  project  beyond  the 
general  iine  of  fronts  in  any  street  or  alley, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  therein  set  forth,  yet 
such  provisions  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  per- 
missive to  such  extent  only,  as  any  other  law 
may  not  prohibit  the  subject  matter  thereof; 
and  that  the  provision  in  Section  5 of  the  said 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  which  requires 
that  the  provisions  of  that  Act  be  observed, 
notwithstanding  any  thing  contained  to  the 
contrary  in  any  other  Act  of  Parliament  then 
in  force,  is  to  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  os 
are  obligatory,  and  not  to  such  as  are  permis- 
sive only.” 


THE  COMPETITION  CARTOONS. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  has  addressed  a letter 
to  us  (on  our  refusal  to  insert  his  previous 
communication),  which  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  bullying  lying  insolence  we 
ever  had  the  fortune  to  receive.  We  beg  leave 
to  inform  this  person  we  are  not  to  be  driven 
from  our  course  by  his  threats,  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  giving  increased  circulation  to  the 
unwarrantable  insinuation  commented  on  by 
our  correspondent,  “ An  Old  Writer,”  by  re- 
printing it.  The  Atheneeum  is  accessible  to 
all,  is  read  by  all,  and  all  may  therefore  see 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Howard’s  meaning  was 
perverted  by  “ An  Old  Writer.” 

As  to  the  falsehoods  that  he  threatens  (for- 
sooth) to  make  public  in  the  event  of  our  re- 
fusal to  insert  his  letter,  although  personally 
indifferent  to  them,  we  offer  him  a timely  word 
of  caution.  He  has  already  exposed  himself 
to  the  derision  of  his  contemporaries  : let  him 
take  care  that  he  does  not  entail  upon  himself 
their  contempt.  We  are  not  anxious  to  assist 
his  desire  to  thrust  himself  into  public  notice, 
but  if  we  are  forced  to  speak  again  on  the  mat- 
ter, it  shall  be  loudly  and  to  the  purpose. 


Proposed  Improvement  in  Piccadilly. 
— We  have  already  referred  to  the  very  great 
improvements  which  have  been  progressing 
for  some  time  past  in  Piccadilly;  the  street 
has  been  considerably  widened  by  throwing 
into  it  a portion  of  the  adjoining  park,  and  a 
neat  iron  railing  has  been  erected,  through 
which  some  cheerful  scenery  may  be  viewed 
even  by  pedestrians.  These  improvements 
being  now  nearly  finished,  a correspondent  is 
desirous  of  drawing  attention  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  columns  to  the  pleasing  effect  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  row  of  trees  to  remain 
along  the  distance  from  Park-lane  to  Down- 
street,  and  suggests  the  desirableness  of  con- 
tinuing the  row  some  distance  further  east, 
even  to  Cambridge  House.  W e cordially  join 
in  the  suggestion,  and  cannot  imagine  anyvalid 
objection  to  its  adoption. 
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DUTY  ON  BRICKS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I am  sure  you  will  be  doing 
the  public  a great  service,  and  that  portion 
more  immediately  connected  with  building  in 
particular,  if  you  urge  the  necessity  of  a repeal 
of  the  excise  upon  bricks.  This  tax  is  paid 
upon  an  article  produced  by  ourselves,  and 
which  everybody  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
sumes ; therefore  should  the  loss  of  this  duty 
be  felt  by  the  minister,  I am  sure  none  could 
or  would  complain  of  an  increase  of  direct 
taxation,  which  sooner  or  later  must  ensue. 
All  bricks  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  pay  the 
same  duty.  All  experimentalists  who  attempt 
new  modes  of  making  bricks,  should  their 
bricks  on  first  experiments  turn  out  bad,  suffer 
not  only  the  loss  of  such  failure  in  the  oi dinary 
way,  but  have  to  pay  a tax  to  the  Government 
for  making  the  attempt.  This  has  been 
severely  felt  by  some  landowners,  who  have 
i attempted  such  improvements.  I know  a 
| person  who  really  commenced  this  on  a large 
| scale  with  the  best  possible  motives,  viz.,  that 
i of  employing  the  surplus  poor  on  his  estate, 
i and  from  a love  of  art,  but  who  was  obliged 
I to  give  it  up,  from  the  continued  drain  upon 
i his  purse  for  the  excise  upon  bricks,  which 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments  turned  out 
I failures. 

Moreover,  the  law  at  present  has  a tendency 
I to  confine  us  to  the  use  of  a brick  of  a par- 
ticular form  and  dimension,  and  to  keep  the 
i brickmaker  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Let 
I this  law  be  repealed,  and  you  would  soon  have 
i bricks  of  a better  “ body  ” and  of  every  size 
and  form  both  for  ordinary  plain  buildings, 

I and  for  every  kind  of  decoration  a brick  can 
i be  applied  to,  also  of  a better  colour. 

All  the  architects  who  are  raising  an  out- 
! cry  against  the  use  of  cements,  should  seize 
1 this  opportunity  of  getting  the  word  brick  into 
I the  new  measure  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  not  cease  agitating  until  they  have  obtained 
a repeal  of  this  odious  war  tax,  for  it  was  first 
j levied  for  the  necessities  of  the  war  in  the  year 
17b4,  and  since  that  period  bricks  have  greatly 
| diminished  in  quality,  and  the  skill  of  the 

i workmen  who  lay  them  has  certainly  not  kept 

ii  pace  with  that  shewn  by  all  other  classes  en- 

j gaged  in  building. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  & c.  A 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  TIBER  ? 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  two  or 
I three  Englishmen  had  offered  to  cleanse  this 
celebrated  stream,  by  dredging,  and  to  take 
; whatever  they  might  find  in  it,  in  lieu  of  other 
l recompense.  The  “Art-Union,”  in  an  article 
I on  the  subject,  says  : — 

“In  reflecting  upon  the  history  of  this  great 
“Mistress  of  the  World,” — embroiled  with 
j foreign  foes,  and  torn  by  internal  commotion — 
!'  we  feel  certain  that  this  river,  running  in  the 
j midst  of  a population  of  millions  of  men,  must 
j)  of  necessity,  both  by  accident  and  design,  have 
) been  made  the  receptable  of  a host  of  valuable 
a and  curious  things. 

The  Tiber  had  once  four  bridges  passing 
i over  it : near  one  of  them,  the  ancient  Pons 
I Janiculensis,  Ancus  Martius  built  a splendid 
; citadel : three  of  these  are  destroyed,  and  their 
i remains  most  likely  lie  undisturbed.  The 
i Ponte  Rotto  is  still  a highly  curious  ruin  ; near 
to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  house 

Iiof  the  great  and  unfortunate  Rienzi,  which 
i appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
i tury,  and  made  up  of  fragments  of  an  earlier 
il  date  : its  beautifully  sculptured  exterior  ex- 

f cites  general  admiration.  Close  by,  is  the 
1 splendid  ruin  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  the 
Church  ot  St.  Maria,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
■ Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  At  the  foot 
I1  of  the  Ponte  Rotto  is  the  Grotto  of  Cacus,  the 
i remains  of  the  Sublician  Bridge,  the  Prata 
' Murcia,  the  situation  of  the  Camp  of  Porsenna, 
1 the  mouth  of  the  great  Cloaca,  the  island  of 
liEsculapius — which,  as  is  well  known,  once 
. contained  two  splendid  temples. 

We  mention  these  remains  as  affording  an 
idea  of  the  architectural  treasures  with  which 
lithe  banks  of  the  liber  were  once  enriched,  -si* 

1 A variety  of  circumstances  favour  the  notion 
;Jthat  vast  treasures  in  taste  lie  hidden  in  the 
hialluvial  depths  of  the  Tiber  ; for,  in  times  of 
pcommotion,  whatever  was  engulphed  therein 
j" was  not  likely  to  be  removed  while  the  ferment 
nremained;  and,  from  the  indolent  and  un- 
e enterprising  spirit  of  the  Italians,  it  is  pro- 
vable no  effort  was  ever  made  to  recover  what 
l"  was  lost,” 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Februar  v 3rd.— Sir  John  Rennie,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  “On  the 
existence  (practically)  of  the  line  of  equal 
horizontal  thrust  in  arches,  and  the  mode  of 
determining  it  by  geometrical  construction.” 
The  author  cummenced  with  a review  of 
former  theories  on  the  subject  by  David  Gre- 
gory, La  Hire,  Attwood,  Coulomb,  and 
Moseley.  With  the  latter  he  agreed  in  the 
principle,  that  the  line  of  resistance  must  be 
contained  within  the  thickness  of  the  arch, 
at  every  joint,  and  must  meet  each  joint  with- 
in the  limiting  angle  of  friction.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  catenary,  the  line  of  pressure 
of  Whewell,  the  line  of  resistance  of  Mosely, 
was  then  pointed  out,  and  the  practical  exis- 
tence of  the  curve  of  equal  horizontal  thrust, 
together  with  its  nature  and  properties  was 
successfully  illustrated  by  various  models. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  the  curve  by  geome- 
trical construction  was  then  shewn,  together 
with  formula  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
thickness  of  abutments,  &c.  Numerous  draw- 
ings and  diagrams  illustrated  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  paper  concluded  with  a reference 
to  the  various  circumstances  in  which  arches 
were  placed  in  practice,  and  the  modifications 
to  which  theory  was  consequently  subject.  It 
was  stated  that  more  than  thirty  bridges  on 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railway  had 
been  erected,  according  to  the  principles  de- 
scribed, with  perfect  success,  and  with  consider- 
able saving  in  brickwork.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued  the  speakers  accorded  in  attri- 
buting great  credit  to  the  author  for  his  accu- 
rate mathematical  investigation,  and  the  judi- 
cious application  to  practice. 


ifttierellanra. 

Meeting  of  Masons — Last  week,  a meet- 
ing of  the  operative  stone-masons  was  held  in 
the  Concert-hall,  Lord  Nelson-street,  Liver- 
pool, for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion whether  an  advance  of  wages,  or  a reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour,  would  be  of  the 
most  permanent  benefit  to  the  trade.  The 
attendance  was  numerous,  there  being  upwards 
of  600  persons  present.  Mr.  George  Dobson, 
an  operative,  presided.  Mr.  Carter,  the 
secretary,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
the  condition  of  the  masons  of  England  was 
such  as  required  considerable  improvement, 
both  morally,  mentally,  and  physically,  and 
they  were  also  of  opinion  that  a reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  in  the  summer  months  to 
nine  hours  per  day,  was  better  calculated  to 
effect  such  improvements  than  an  advance  of 
wages,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  to  carry  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect.  A second  resolution  stated, 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  effectually,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a good  understanding  should  exist 
between  every  member  of  the  trade,  and  to 
effect  this  it  was  essential  that  all  who  were 
not  members  of  the  masons’  society  should 
enter  it  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  that  society  to  convey 
their  intentions  to  the  employers  of  Liverpool 
and  vicinity. 

St.  Simon’s  Church,  Liverpool. — Rela- 
tive to  this  proposed  church,  we  learn  from  the 
Liverpool  Mail,  that  within  the  last  few  days 
the  building  committee,  out  of  ten  plans  sent 
in  to  them  by  the  principal  architects  of  the 
town,  have  unanimously  selected  the  one  de- 
signed by  Mr.  John  Hay,  of  St.  George's 
Chambers.  Having  ourselves  examined  Mr. 
Hay’s  plans,  continues  the  Mail,  we  take  leave 
to  compliment  the  committee  upon  the  correct 
taste  they  have  shewn  in  selecting  them.  If 
the  intended  building  in  any  degree  comes  up 
to  its  paper  drawing,  it  will  be  both  an  orna- 
ment and  credit  to  the  town,  and,  we  may  add, 
to  the  Church  also  : there  will  be  a character, 
a tone  about  its  external  appearance — the 
graceful  spire,  the  high-pitched  roof,  the 
splendid  windows,  that  will  arrest  attention, 
and  tell  out  to  what  and  Whose  service  it  has 
been  dedicated.  The  porch  of  the  principal, 
or  western  entrance,  will  be  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  a handsome  screen,  in- 
scribed with  appropriate  texts,  and  fitted  with 
plate-glass  panels.  The  entire  ground  floor 
of  this  church  will  be  fitted  with  open  benches. 


New  York;  the  Paving,  Scavenging, 
&e — In  scavenging  and  cleaning  the  streets, 
as  well  as  soughing,  paving,  &c.,  New  York 
is  far  behind  Manchester  and  the  generality 
of  our  large  English  towns.  The  pavements 
in  the  middle  of  the  streets  are  composed  of 
irregular  boulder  stones,  with  gaps  or  holes 
every  now  and  then,  enough  to  break  a horse’s 
leg  if  unused  to  them.  The  grids  being 
often  stopped  by  the  floatings  of  vegetable 
matter,  ashes,  &c.,  which  are  thrown  into  the 
streets,  cause  the  water  to  accumulate  and 
freeze,  and  there  is  great  danger  even  in  the 
day  time,  if  you  are  not  careful— but  especially 
at  night — of  tripping  up  your  own  heels  by 
treading  on  the  ice.  The  flags  also,  at  the 
sides  of  the  streets,  as  well  as  the  brick  pave- 
ments where  flags  have  not  been  put  down, 
are  very  uneven,  compared  with  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  &c.,  leaving  holes 
for  the  lodgment  of  water  and  ice,  so  as  to 
require  all  your  care  in  order  that  you  may  not 
fall.  Pigs  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  iu  the 
streets,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  best  scavengers  in 
New  York,  by  taking  away  the  offensive 
vegetable  matter,  so  that  (at  this  time  ot  the 
year  at  least)  the  nasal  organs  are  not  at  all 
offended.  I have  been  told  more  than  once 
since,  my  arrival  here,  that  one  important 
reason  why  the  pigs  are  not  prevented  from 
traversing  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork  is  this  . 
That  any  man  who  would  advocate  such  a 
course,  would  offend  the  labouring  classes  so 
much,  by  thus  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
their  pigs,  as  to  forfeit  their  votes  and  support 
in  the  attainment  of  municipal  and  other 
offices.  I have  little  doubt  that  time  and  ex- 
perience will  remedy  these  defects,  but  at 
present  they  form  drawbacks  to  the  splendour 
of  New  Y'ork. — Memoir  of  B.  Braidley,  JS’.vy. 

Another  Accident  at  Paris. — A terri- 
ble accident  happened  on  the  31st  ult.,  in 
the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Chagot,  Brunet,  and 
Co.,  30,  Rue  de  Bienfaisance.  Experiments 
were  made  with  an  iron  framework  destined 
for  the  roof  of  the  terminus  of  the  Orleans- 
Tours  railway,  made  after  the  plans  and 
models  of  the  engineers  and  architects  of  Go- 
vernment. One  experiment  of  burthening  the 
surface  of  the  framework  had  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  then  intended  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  one  single  king-post  by  attaching 
to  it  wooden  scales,  charged  with  weights, 
when,  at  once,  the  whole  framework  came 
down.  The  workmen  could  not  retire  quickly 
enough,  and  twelve  were  dangerously  wounded. 
Mr.  Brunet  himself  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died.  What  Mr.  B. 
wanted  to  experimentalize  upon  were  three 
pairs  of  principals,  of  cast-iron.  Hitherto,  in 
France  and  England,  wrought-iron  has  been 
used,  whose  greater  elasticity  is  averred,  as  it 
has  to  stand  both  flexion  and  traction.  It  will 
be  matter  of  risk  now  to  put  the  whole  iron 
framework  on  the  top  of  the  terminus — being 
an  elevation  of  six  metres,  with  thirty-six  cast- 
iron  pillars  to  support  it.  Then,  besides  the 
weight  which  is  to  he  borne  by  it,  the  con- 
stant vibration  occasioned  by  the  passing  of 
the  trains  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Now, 
concludes  a worthy  Paris  contemporary, 
the  falling  of  such  a roof  over  a whole  train 
of  passengers  would  be  the  most  awful  catas- 
trophe ever  recorded  in  railway  history. 

IjMI’RO  V EM  ENTS  IN  THE  El.ECTRIC  TbI.E- 

graph. — For  some  time  past  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cook  in  this  country, 
and  of  M.  Mutteueci  on  the  continent,  has  been 
directed  towards  ascertaining  whether  oiie  con- 
ducting wire  for  telegraphic  communication  be 
not  sufficient,  instead  of  two,  heretofore  used. 
A great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made 
and  some  novel  phenomena  connected  with  the 
electric  fluid  elicited.  The  result  is  a most 
perfect  confirmation  of  the  theory  entertained 
(1  priori.  A telegraph  consisting  of  a single 
wire  is  now  in  operation  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  and,  according  to  The 
Scotsman,  “ works  beautifully.”  A distinct 
message  can  be  conveyed  and  an  intimation 
that  it  has  been  received  returned  in  one 
minute,  and  a simple  intimation  notifying  the 
presence  of  the  operator  can  pass  and  repass  in 
two  seconds. 

Restoration. — The  old  church  ot  Bin- 
brook,  St.  Mary,  Lincolnshire,  which  has  been 
in  ruins  20  years,  will  be  shortly  rebuilt. 

The  Lakes. — By  Midsummer  next,  visitors 
to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  same  by  railway. 
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Interment  of  the  Dead  in  Church- 
yards.— Mr.  Anderton,  one  of  the  Common 
Council  members  for  Farringdon  Without,  has 
given  notice  of  the  following  motion,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  court: — ‘‘That 
this  court  do  petition  Parliament  to  pass  an 
Act,  to  prohibit  interment  of  the  dead  in 
churches  and  churchyards  within  the  city  of 
London  and  other  large  cities  and  towns,  and 
prevent  the  violation  of  graves.  The  hon. 
member  has  also  given  notice  that  a petition  be 
presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  pass 
an  Act  to  prevent  nuisances  arising  from  the 
smoke  of  steam-engines  and  furnaces  in  manu- 
factories and  buildings  situate  in  and  near  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  from 
steam-boats  on  the  river  Thames. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  Feb.  9. — British  Architects,  16,  Gros- 
venor-street,  8 p.m.  ; Geqgrapkical,  3,  Waterloo- 
place  8£  p.m. 

Tuesday,  10.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m.  ; Freemasons  of  the  Church, 
Newport-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday  11.  — Graphic,  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  12.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m.  ; R.  S. 
Literature,  4 , St.  Martin’s-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  13.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8£  p.m.;  Philological  (London  Library),  12, 
St.  James-square,  8 p.m. 


STeuDev. 

For  building  a public-honse  in  Lewisham-lane, 
for  Messrs.  H.  and  V.  Nicholl : Mr.  R.  P.  Browne, 
architect. 


Travers  

...  £886 

0 

Penny  

0 

Piper  

0 

Pilboe 

999 

0 

Haynes  & Co 

1,032 

0 

Trego 

1,035 

0 

Hill 

0 

Wade 

. ..  1,055 

15 

Goodwin 

1,060 

0 

Metstead 

1,072 

0 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
strect,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  erection  of  the  Man'ingtree  station,  and 
for  the  stations  and  lodges  at  Bentley  and  Ard- 
leigh,  for  the  Eastern  Union  Railway  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  near  Market  Weighton. 

For  the  erection  of  a lighthouse  of  Portland 
stone  at  Shoreham. 

For  stone  pitching  the  yards  of  the  Union  Work- 
house  at  Caxton  with  pebbles.  There  are  about 
1,100  square  yards  to  be  done. 

For  the  execution  [of  the  works  of  the  Churwell 
contract  for  the  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Manches- 
ter Railway  Company,  being  in  length  of  about 
2£  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  of  the  Dews- 
bury contract  for  the  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Man- 
chester Railway  Company,  being  a length  of  about 
3J  miles. 

For  the  supply  of  100  wrought-iron  bedsteads 
for  the  Portsea  Island  Union. 

For  the  erection  of  a Tennis  Court  at  Leam- 
ington. 

For  the  execution  of  various  works  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway. 

For  the  supply  of  the  1,000  tons  of  blue  Guern- 
sey granite,  of  the  best  and  hardest  quality,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Middlesex  and  Essex  turnpike- 
roads. 

For  the  supply  of  coke  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years  to  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

For  the  supply  of  150,000  sleepers  to  the  Mid- 
land, Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  and  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway  Companies. 

For  the  execution  of  three  several  contracts  on 
the  South  Wales  Railway,  being  a distance  of 
about  14  miles,  and  comprising  tunnels  and  a large 
amount  of  earth  work. 

For  the  supply  of  35,000  slow-grown  larch 
sleepers  to  the  Manchester  South  Junction  and 
Altringham  Railway  Company. 

For  the  execution  of  the  alterations  on  the  Kil- 
marnock and  Troon  Railway. 

For  the  supply  of  20  six-wheeled  locomotive 
engines  and  tenders,  of  first-rate  power  and  work- 
manship, to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Ireland. 


COMPETITION. 

The  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Union  and  Ips- 
wich and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Railway  offer  a pre- 
mium of  100  guineas  for  the  most  approved  plan 
and  estimates  of  a joint  passenger  and  goods  sta- 
tion at  Ipswich;  and  a further  premium  of  50 
guineas  for  the  next  best. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Methuen  Arms  Inn,  Corsham,  Wilts  : A 
large  number  of  valuable  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber 
trees,  of  unusual  dimensions  and  clean  growth. 

At  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Worksop  : A large 
quantity  of  very  valuable  oak,  larch,  elm,  and  beech 
timber  trees  now  standing. 

At  Cob’s  Wood,  Wimpole : About  12  acres  of 
capital  underwood,  from  18  to  20  years’  growth, 
and  a quantity  of  ash  poles. 

At  Chilton -street,  Clare,  Suffolk : 310  very 
superior  larch,  fir  trees  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length 
and  of  35  years’  growth. 

At  Eye,  Suffolk,  90  Willow,  Poplar,  Oak,  Ash, 
and  Sycamore  timber  trees,  of  good  dimensions, 
and  1,000  Spruce,  Larch,  Ash,  Oak,  and  Elm 
stands  and  poles,  of  thirty  years’  growth. 

At  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Nether  Stowey, 
Somerset,  500  Maiden  Oak,  129  Maiden  Ash,  and 
120  Elm  timber  trees,  now  standing,  they  are  of 
large  dimensions  and  excellent  quality. 

AtNovar,  Ross-shire,  upwards  of  10,000  Scotch 
Fir  timber  trees,  now  standing  and  fit  for  railway 
purposes. 

At  Great  Barton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  be- 
tween 1,100  and  1,200  Larch  and  other  Firs;  a 
few  useful  Beech  of  thirty  years’  growth,  &c. 

At  Hull,  a cargo  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  poles. 

At  Mistley,  Essex,  an  extensive  assortment  of 
Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  and  soft-wood  timber. 

At  the  Union  Arms  Inn,  Child  Okeford,  Dorset, 
41  very  superior  maiden  Ash  timber  trees,  now 
standing,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Lime  Kilns." — A country  builder  wishes  to 
know  “ if  any  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  old  dome  kiln." 

11  T.  L.  C.”  must  be  a pupil  before  he  can  ob- 
tain a situation  as  clerk. 

“ A Builder.” — We  cannot  venture  to  put  a 
price  on  work  we  have  not  seen.  Go  to  a sur- 
veyor. 

“ T.”  had  better  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
other  forms. 

“ W.”  (Hoxton). — The  tenant  can  remove  them. 

"Clement." — We  will  look  to  the  building 
named. 

" F.  Mulholland  ” has  our  thanks. 

“ Yolens." — The  sketches  sent  are  too  slight  for 
our  purpose.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  “ geome- 
trical drawings  of  the  stone  pulpit." 

"W.  H." — For  the  forcing  pit  recently  formed 
in  the  garden  of  a house,  as  described  ( admitting 
the  pit  to  be  a " building,”)  the  district  surveyor 
should  not  claim  a larger  fee  than  ten  shillings. 

" Bronzing." — A correspondent  asks  for  the 
particulars  of  a bronze  wash  for  gas-fittings,  and 
directions  for  its  use. 

" E.  S.” — In  the  absence  of  information,  we  are 
compelled  to  decline  the  drawing  with  thanks. 

" T.  I.  M." — Declined  with  thanks. 

“ J.  C.  W."  shall  appear. 

" T.  J.’’  (Norwich.) — Address  the  secretary, 
Mr.  James  F.  Saunders,  Eastern  Union  Railway, 
Ipswich. 

Next  week.  — " F.  W.  A.,"  " W.  A.  L." 

Received. — " Your  Old  Subscriber,’’  " M.  A.," 
" W.  P.  S.,”  “ Young  Architect,”  " W.  Dredge,” 
" P.  C.  Alderton  ;’’  "South  Australian  Papers,” 
" The  Archaeological  Journal,”  "Pictorial  Gallery 
of  Arts,”  Part  XIII.;  " Old  England’s  Worthies,” 
Part  II.  ; Machinery  as  it  affects  the  Industrial 
Classes,”  by  W.  Carpenter;  "The  Art-Union,” 
No.  91  ; “ The  Year  Book  of  Facts,”  1846  (Bogue, 
Fleet-street);  "Statistics  and  Calculations  connected 
with  Railways,  &c.,”  by  S.  Salt  (Bradshaw  and 
Blacklock,  Fleet-street). 

Errata. — In  the  " Foreign  Intelligence  ” last 
week  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  English  work 
on  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro  (mis-printed 
Spalato).  There  is,  however,  a noted  work  on  this 
building  by  Adams. — In  the  first  page  of  advertise- 
ments last  week,  the  address  of  Mr.  J.  Tnomas, 
architect  and  surveyor,  is  stated  to  be  47,  Black- 
man-street,  Bov;,  instead  of  Borough. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all 
communications  to  the  Editor,  York-street. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  aud  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  PLA- 
NES for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN  WEST, 
Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  u few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2fis.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
AVEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenweil. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co..  Glasgow,  and  bv  all  Fancy  Stationers.  &c. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 

MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Com  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  RoofiDg  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  See.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rato  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  heen  used  in  the  execution  of  AA^orks  where 
the  Seyssel  AsPHALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  , f , 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  1.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangatc,  near  AVestminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte  ” was  to 


be  u 


2d. 


Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
AValworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  AVallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  AA’ood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  AVallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  AArallis, 
Varnish.  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  AVOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  AVoods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  AVood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  AVood 
AVork,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEAV 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  AVoods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  emploved. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  AVood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  AVOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  AVoods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street ; of  Mrs.  ROAVLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  A'ork-street,  Covent-garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1846. 


VISIT  to  the  Courts  of  Law, 
albeit  tiresome  and  vexati- 
ous in  the  highest  degree 
when  kept  there  day  after 
day,  constrainedly  in  sus- 
pense, is  not  always  useless 
to  those  connected  with  the  matters  to  which 
our  attention  is  more  especially  directed.  Dur- 
ing a forced  loiter  there  last  week,  two  or  three 
questions  were  settled,  of  which  a brief  note 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

In  the  Common  Pleas,  on  Tuesday,  a case 
was  decided  which  should  serve  as  a warning 
to  workmen  and  others,  that  negligence  and 
want  of  care  may  entail  pecuniary  punishment, 
besides  feelings  of  self-reproach.  A publican 
at  Woolwich  having  occasion  to  lower  some 
sheets  of  lead  from  the  top  of  a house,  rolled 
them  up  and  threw  them  over  one  at  a time, 
merely  saying  “one,  two,  three,  and  away.”  One 
; of  these  rolls  fell  upon  Elizabeth  Wales,  a 
child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  was  paralysis  of  the  left 
i side.  An  action  was  brought  to  recover  da- 
mages, and  the  jury  awarded  120/. 

In  the  same  court,  two  days  afterwards,  the 
“ smoke  nuisance  ” came  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Rich  (plaintiff),  the  occupier  of  a house, 
No.  10,  Palace-row,  New-road,  alleged  that 
Mr.  Basterfield  (defendant),  possessed  two 
yards,  wherein  he  had  wrongfully  and  inju- 
riously erected  two  shops,  having  two  chim- 
neys, near  to  his  premises,  and  that  he,  light- 
I ing  fires  therein,  had  caused  a great  quantity 
: of  smoke  to  enter  the  plaintiff’s  house,  whereby 
it  became  unhealthy,  and  much  damaged  in 
I value.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded,  first, 

! not  guilty  ; and,  secondly,  that  at  the  time  of 
I the  grievances  complained  of,  the  defendant 
r was  not  possessed  of  the  shops  in  question. 

As  this  case  involves  a question  of  consider - 
i;  able  importance  to  many  persons,  we  avail 
> ourselves  of  a report  of  the  trial  which  after- 
i wards  appeared,  and  give  the  particulars  at 
i some  length. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  and  by  a 
i!  model  which  was  produced  in  court,  that  in 
i]  front  of  the  house,  No.  12,  in  Palace-row,  and 
' consequently  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
i]  premises  of  the  plaintiff,  one  of  the  shops  in 
< question  had  been  erected  about  the  year  1841, 

; and  was,  together  with  the  adjoining  premises, 
i in  March  or  April  last,  assigned  to  the  defend- 
i;  ant.  Subsequently  to  this,  the  second  of  the 
p shops  alluded  to  was  erected,  and  both  on  that 
* and  on  the  former  shop  the  defendant  caused  a 
( chimney  to  be  placed.  These  chimneys  were 
j;  about  20  feet  high,  the  shops  being  not  more 
i!  than  40  feet,  and  the  house  of  the  plaintiff 
k consisted  of  three  stories.  The  defendant  had 
1 let  these  shops  to  two  tenants,  at  13s.  per  week  ; 
a an(l  it  was  whilst  in  their  possession,  and  not 
l before,  that  the  nuisance  complained  of  existed; 
a aud  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that 
( during  nine  months  only  half  a ton  of  coals 
i had  been  used  in  them,  coke  having  been  prin- 
c cipally  consumed.  Two  witnesses,  however, 
h were  called,  who  proved  that  since  the  erec- 
|t  tion  and  use  of  the  chimneys,  and  never  be- 
r f°rej  there  had  been  a very  great  difference 
i in  the  enjoyment  of  the  plaintiff’s  house, 
p That  when  the  wind  was  from  a particular 


quarter  no  one  could  sit  in  the  drawing-room 
on  the  first  floor,  whilst  the  windows  were 
open,  from  the  quantity  of  smoke  and  blacks 
admitted.  It  was  also  further  proved  by  one 
witness  that  the  premises,  in  consequence, 
had  become  deteriorated  in  value  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  15/.  to  20/.  a year.  Numerous 
other  chimneys  of  a somewhat  similar  de- 
scription, it  was  stated,  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
himself  had  several  on  his  premises  at  the 
back  of  his  house,  and  one  of  them  con- 
nected with  a ten-horse  power  steam-engine. 
The  plaintiff’s  house  had  been  built  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  erection  of  the 
chimneys. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for 
the  defendant,  submitted  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  non-suited.  The  declaration  alleged 
that  the  nuisance  had  taken  place  during  the 
possession  of  the  shops  by  the  defendant ; and 
the  evidence  was  that  they  were  then  occupied 
by  tenants  to  whom  they  had  been  let,  and  if 
any  one  was  liable  the  tenants  were,  who  alone 
caused  the  smoke.  Another  objection  was, 
that  every  man  had  a right,  at  common  law,  to 
have  chimneys  on  his  house;  and,  by  their 
means,  was  perfectly  free  to  use  the  atmosphere 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  other  side  con- 
tended, that  it  must  be  taken  as  clear  that  the 
shops  in  question  had  been  let  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  defendant  was  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  tenants.  The  defendant’s  common 
law  right  to  use  his  chimneys  must  be  limited 
to  a reasonable  use,  without  causing  an  injury 
to  the  property  of  his  neighbour. 

Mr.  Justice  Erie  said  that  both  points  should 
be  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  full  court, 
and  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case  to  the  jury. 
The  law  was  clear  that  no  man  had  a right  to 
use  his  property  so  as  to  injure  the  property  of 
his  neighbour;  but  there  was  also  an  equally 
clear  legal  principle,  that  a man  may  make  a 
reasonable  use  of  his  own  rights  of  property  in 
a .convenient  place,  though  it  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  neighbour.  In  the  present  case 
the  comfort  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  appeared  to 
have  been  interfered  with,  and  its  value 
lowered  ; still  no  action  would  lie  for  that  in- 
jury if  it  proceeded  from  a reasonable  use  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  in  a convenient  place. 
There  were  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  where 
various  offensive  trades  were  carried  on,  and 
there  it  would  not  avail  for  one  tradesman  to 
say  to  another,  your  business  is  offensive;  but 
if  a trade  of  such  a description  were  set  up  in 
a different  place,  a jury  would  no  doubt  say  it 
was  a nuisance.  The  attention  of  the  jury  in 
the  present  case  must,  therefore,  be  directed  to 
the  question  of  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the 
defendant  had  done  no  more  than  the  adjoin- 
ing owners  of  similar  properties  had  done  when 
exercising  their  reasonable  rights  in  a con- 
venient place.  Contemplating  the  locus  of  the 
properties,  as  it  appeared  from  the  model  and 
the  evidence  before  them,  it  would  be  for  the 
jury  to  say  whether  the  defendant  had  done 
more  than  exercise  a reasonable  right  in  a con- 
venient place,  and  if  they  thought  that  he  had, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  substantial 
and  not  mere  fanciful  damage,  then  their  ver- 
dict should  be  for  the  plaintiff ; if  of  a contrary 
opinion,  they  should  find  for  the  defendant. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of 
some  time  returned  into  court  with  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff — Damages,  40s.  and  costs  40s. 

While  this  trial  was  going  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  they  were  engaged  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  deciding  that  a man  should  not 
give  his  assent  to  an  encroachment  on  his 


property  to-day,  and  (having  allowed  the 
applicant  to  act  upon  that  assent)  withdraw  it 
the  next,  and  require  the  work  to  be  undone. 

The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  next  door 
neighbours,  living  respectively  at  22  and  21, 
Shaftesbury-terrace,  Pimlico.  In  August, 
1844,  the  defendant  put  up  a new  front  to  his 
shop,  and  extended  the  corner  of  the  entabla- 
ture three  or  four  inches  over  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  an  occurrence  not  uncommon.  Before 
all  the  alterations  were  completed,  the  plaintiff 
complained  of  the  encroachment,  but  nothing 
more  was  done  till  September,  1845,  when 
the  plaintiff  renewing  his  complaints,  the  de- 
fendant proceeded  to  remove  the  projection, 
and  had  partially  done  so,  when  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  called  with  a writ.  The  defendant 
then  said  that  he  was  about  to  remove  the  en- 
croachment, and  would  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  but 
if  a writ  were  sued  out  against  him,  he  would 
“ have  it  out.”  The  writ  was  not  then  served, 
but  was  served  a month  subsequently,  on  his 
doing  nothing  more  towards  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  complaint. 

The  defendant,  who  began,  proved  that 
before  he  made  the  alteration,  the  plaintiff 
consented  to  it.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel  then 
called  evidence,  which  only  went  to  shew  that 
he  subsequently  complained  of  the  alteration, 
but  did  not  negative  the  direct  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
say  whether  they  believed  the  evidence  for  the 
defendant,  for  if  so  they  should  find  for  him. 
The  plaintiff  might  have  revoked  his  licence 
to  make  the  alteration,  but  there  was  no  part 
of  the  pleading  to  meet  that  state  of  facts. 
Upon  the  present  state  of  the  pleadings,  if  be 
once  assented  to  this  trespass,  the  jury  should 
find  for  the  defendant,  and  for  the  defendant 
they  accordingly  did  find. 

Walking  out  of  the  court  into  one  of  the 
railway  committee  rooms  in  the  cloisters  (the 
North  Staffordshire  Railway),  we  found  the 
excellent  official  referee.  Professor  Hosking, 
Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Vignolles,  and 
a dozen  others  endeavouring  to  settle  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word  “ soffit,”  as  applied 
to  an  arch.  A petitioner  against  the  bill,  ob- 
jected to  a measurement  on  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions, which  was  given  as  taken  from  the 
“ soffit  ” of  an  arch  ; this,  he  contended,  was 
an  incorrect  description,  as  the  “ soffit  ” meant 
the  whole  of  an  under  surface,  either  of  an 
arch  or  flat  flooring,  and  not  any  one  given 
point.  The  measurement  should  have  been 
given  as  taken  from  the  “crown  of  the  arch.” 
He  submitted  therefore,  that  the  plans  and 
sections  were  not  correct  in  this  particular 
and  he  quoted  works  on  architecture,  and 
called  witnesses  in  support  of  his  objection. 
Mr.  Tite  and  Mr.  Hosking  both  stated  that  by 
“ soffit”  they  understood  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior surface  of  an  arch  from  springing  to 
springing,  and  not  the  top  or  crown.  One 
said,  that  with  such  a point  given  to  him  he 
should  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  take  the 
measurement  for  the  datum  line,  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  surface  of  the  arch,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  was  a fluctuating  aud  not  a fixed 
point.  On  cross-examination,  most  of  the 
witnesses  admitted,  that  from  this  word  being 
used  in  reference  to  a level,  they  might  pro- 
bably suppose  it  meant  the  top  of  the  arch. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Rendell  con- 
tended, that  among  practical  engineers  the 
word  “ soffit  ” was  always  taken  to  mean  the 
apex  of  the  intrados,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “ soffit  ” in  general  was  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe the  head  way  in  navigation.  The  wit- 
ness observed,  that  among  practical  engineer 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word  “ soffit,”  though  there 
might  be  a question  raised  on  it  among 
“schoolmen.”  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  thought 
so  too.  After  some  deliberation, 

The  Chairman  stated,  the  committee  ha'l 
considered  the  point  in  question,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  them  that  the  word  “ soffit  ” had 
been  used  in  the  two  different  senses  alleged, 
viz.,  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface 
of  an  arch,  and  the  highest  point  of  that  surface, 
but  considering  that  repeatedly,  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  it  had  been  used  to  signify  the 
highest  point,  and  also  that  no  engineer  had 
any  doubt  respecting  that  acceptation,  they  had 
decided  that  in  this  case  the  standing  orders 
had  been  complied  with. 

Without  any  desire  that  a bill  should  be 
stopped  simply  on  such  a point  as  this,  or  ques- 
tioning for  an  instant  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  cannot  avoid  saying  that  the  archi- 
tects were  undoubtedly  right,  strictly  speak- 
ing, and  the  engineers  wrong,  notwithstanding 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  latter,  that 
none  but  a tyro  could  suppose  the  word 
“soffit”  meant  any  other  portion  than  the  top 
of  the  arch  ! Further,  we  deprecate  the 
misuse,  or  want  of  precision  in  the  applica- 
tion of  architectural  terms,  as  tending  to 
lesson  the  efficiency  of  our  nomenclature, 
which  is  at  the  best  most  meagre,  lax,  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

REMARKS  ON  MR.  LUCAS’S  RESTORA. 

TION  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr. 
Tite,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lucas  read  an  essay  on  the  Parthenon, 
with  a dissertation  on  the  restoration  of  this 
temple,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  including 
a brief  review  of  the  authorities  consulted. 
Mr.  Donaldson  had  previously  intimated  his 
intention  of  pointing  out  some  defects  in  the 
restoration,  looked  at  architecturally,  and  in 
consequence  the  meeting  was  more  than  usually 
numerous.* 

Mr.  Lucas’s  paper  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  clever,  and  shewed  that  earnestness 
and  devotion  to  the  subject  which  always 
enlist  sympathy  and  command  admiration.  As, 
however,  the  material  points  in  it  have  been 
published  by  him  in  a pamphlet,  and  we  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  models, -j- 
thougli  chiefly  as  regards  the  sculpture,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  give  any  outline  of  the 
paper  now. 

When  Mr.  Lucas  had  finished,  Mr.  Donald- 
son read  the  following  remarks  : — 

You  will  doubtless,  gentlemen,  have  been 
struck  with  the  energy  and  fixedness  of 
purpose  with  which  Mr.  Lucas  has  followed 
up  his  project  of  working  out  a reputa- 
tion for  himself  by  a restoration  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  fame  of  which,  he  hoped, 
would  bring  him  favourably  before  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  no  less  pleased  by  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  has  communicated  to  us 
his  ideas  on  the  subject. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  of  very 
great  importance,  which  offer  themselves  in 
connection  with  so  vast  an  undertaking.  The 
boldness  of  the  attempt  must  be  justified  by 
the  qualifications  of  the  enterprising  artist. 
The  taste  and  practical  skill  of  the  sculptor 
must  be  seconded  by  the  learning  of  the  anti- 
quary, the  professional  experience  of  the  ar- 
chitect, and  the  precision  of  the  modeller.  It 
seems  beyond  the  range  of  human  probability, 
that  any  thing  less  than  a visit  to  this  noblest 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  many  weeks,  nay 
months,  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  on  the  spot, 
could  enable  any  one,  however  gifted,  to  solve 
satisfactorily  the  many  doubtful  questions 
which  hang  over  its  complete  restoration.  We 
know  that  Palladio  thrice  visited  Rome  ere 
he  ventured  to  publish  his  monuments  of 

* It  pives  us  pleasure  to  mention,  that  Professor  Donald- 
son has  just  been  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettrca,  at  Brussells. 
t See  pp.  593  and  619,  Vol.  III. 


Roman  architecture.  Brunelleschi  returned 
again  and  again  to  study  the  baths,  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city  ’ere  he 
felt  satisfied  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Fiori,  at  Florence. 
Mazois  repeatedly  went  to  Naples  to  measure 
and  draw  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  in  order  to 
ensure  a scrupulous  and  faithful  record  of  the 
excavated  buildings. 

If  Mr.  Lucas  had  published  his  model  and 
descriptions  of  it,  as  a restoration  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  if  the  laudatory 
paragraphs,  inserted  by  his  admirers  and 
friends  in  the  public  prints,  had  confined  their 
eulogies  to  this,  and  had  laid  no  higher  claim 
than  to  the  merit  of  having  restored  the  work 
of  the  immortal  Phidias,  I should  have  left  to 
others  more  competent  than  myself,  and  better 
acquainted  with  that  sister  art,  to  have  exa- 
mined into  the  proprieties  of  the  restoration 
in  that  department.  But  the  title-page  of  Mr. 
Lucas’s  own  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  we  owe 
to  his  friendly  courtesy,  states  that  one  of  the 
models  exhibits  the  temple  as  it  appeared  in  its 
dilapidated  state  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
executed  from  the  existing  remains,  or  from,  au- 
thentic drawings.  The  other  being  an  attempt 
to  restore  it  to  the  fulness  of  its  original  beauty 
and  splendour.  It  is  upon  the  fallacy  of  these 
statements,  as  regards  its  architecture,  that  I 
feel  obliged  at  once  to  protest  against  the 
models— the  one  as  not  being  a faithful  re- 
presentation of  it  in  its  dilapidated  state,  not 
executed  from  existing  remains  nor  from  au- 
thentic drawings— the  other  being  inaccurate 
generally  in  its  architectural  details,  and  being 
deficient,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  fulness  of 
its  original  beauty  and  splendour. 

I feel  called  upon  to  examine  the  subject 
thus  specially,  for  the  architectural  errors  are 
so  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  art,  that  the 
character  of  the  profession  is  implicated,  when 
we  see  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum give  the  stamp  of  approbation  to  these 
mistakes  by  purchasing  the  models  and  exhi- 
biting them  in  juxta-position  with  the  very 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon  itself.  We  must  give 
them  full  credit  for  wishing  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  high  reputation  of  Phidias  ; it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that,  from  parsimony  or  igno- 
rance in  themselves  or  those  around  them,  they 
should  have  forgotten  the  claim  of  Ictinus  to 
the  character  of  the  first  architect  of  his  own 
or  any  age,  and  as  having  produced  in  the 
Parthenon  a work  free  from  every  defect,  pure 
in  every  detail,  graceful  in  every  proportion. 

In  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  in  its  dilapi- 
dated state,  Mr.  Lucas  has  erroneously  repre- 
sented on  the  architrave  over  the  columns  of  the 
Posticum,  the  fillet  caps  over  the  guttse.  He 
has  not  placed  them  at  the  angles,  and  has 
continued  them  along  the  flanks.  They  now 
exist  at  the  angles,  and  at  equal  spaces  along 
the  front,  as  shewn  by  Stuart,  and  there  were 
none  as  usual  along  the  flank. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  continued  the  ante  cap 
mouldings  along  the  wall  of  the  Posticum,  and 
along  the  flank  wall  of  the  cella,  in  both  which 
positions  they  never  existed.  Mr.  Lucas  has 
represented  cornices  on  the  inner  face  of  the 
cella  wall  where  they  do  not  exist,  nor  according 
to  the  most  probable  mode  of  restoration,  ever 
could  exist. 

These  introductions  are  totally  at  variance 
with  the  drawings  of  Stuart,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  extant  in  any  other  authentic  drawings 
as  stated  in  the  title-page  of  the  pamphlet. 

I must  now  venture  to  allude  to  the  restored 
model.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  less  accurate  as 
regards  the  steps,  than  that  of  the  ruined 
temple.  In  the  latter  there  are  only  three,  in 
the  former  four.  Upon  referring  to  my  own 
studies  made  on  the  spot,  I find  three  steps  of 
marble,  and  below  the  lowermost  a slab  of 
the  same  height  and  about  the  same  projec- 
tion of  stone,  and  thus  sped tically  stated  in 
my  sketch.  There  is  then  a much' wider  slab 
of  stone,  and  a drop  beyond  of  3 feet  4 inches. 
It  appeared  conclusive  to  my  mind,  that  the 
stone  slab  was  a portion  of  the  pavement  of 
the  area  around  the  temple,  which  was  laid 
with  slabs  of  stone,  the  upper  surface  being 
level  with  the  upper  face  of  the  stone  slab 
under  the  third  marble  step.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  looked  incongruous  to  have  had  one  step 
of  stone  and  then  three  of  marble.  Besides 
which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius, 
who  says,  Book  III.  c.  3.  “ The  number  of 

steps  in  front  should  always  be  odd,  since  in 
that  case  the  right  foot,  which  begins  the 


ascent  will  be  that  which  first  alights  on  the 
landing  of  the  temple.”  We  know  that  our 
great  master  borrowed  all  his  canons  from  the 
Greeks,  and  that  the  superstitions  of  the 
ancients  had  a common  origin  and  a common 
acceptation. 

The  restored  model  shews  no  traces  of  the 
plinth  which  existed  between  the  lower  parts 
of  the  columns  of  the  Posticum,  and  of  which 
there  are  indisputable  signs  in  the  Parthenon. 
This  plinth,  which  was  9 feet  1 inch  high,  and 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  centre  fluting,  re- 
ceived the  standards  of  the  metal  grating  which 
inclosed  the  intercolumniations  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  capitals,  as  is  ascertained  by  the 
mortice  holes  still  existing  in  the  ante.  This 
metal  work  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  se- 
curity to  the  Posticum,  as  within  it  were  ex- 
posed to  public  view  many  of  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  beauty  and  value,  the  riches  of  the 
temple,  and  being  placed  within  the  metal 
railing,  they  were  prevented  being  injured  by 
accident  or  purloined  by  the  evil  disposed. 
This  grating  was  probably  of  bronze  gilt,  and 
many.  Roman  bas-reliefs  offer  authority  for  a 
restoration. 

The  next  inaccuracy  to  which  I wish  to  call 
attention,  is  the  doorway.  The  old  ajierture 
had  been  narrowed  long  since,  either  by  the 
Venetians  or  Turks,  by  the  introduction  of 
slabs  in  irregular  courses;  beyond  these  slabs 
the  wall  is  perfectly  plain.  Reasoning  from 
the  magnificence  and  importance  of  the  Parthe- 
non, which  would  be  evidently  deficient  in  effect 
if  the  doorway  were  a mere  square  aperture; 
reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  Erectheum, 
which  has  a magnificent  doorway,  although  an 
edifice  of  les3  importance  than  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  and  reasoning  from  the  evidence  to 
be  found  on  the  apertures  of  the  Propylea, 
which  had  evidently  bronze  dressings,  1 have 
little  hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that  the 
dressings  of  the  Parthenon  were  of  bronze, 
and  that  the  model  is  singularly  unfortunate  in 
having  consoles  or  trusses,  which  support  no- 
thino-,  are  accompanied  by  no  corresponding 
embellishment,  and  are  contrary  to  all  reason, 
propriety,  and  example.  I have  already  alluded 
to  the  continuation  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
ante  caps,  retained  in  the  restoration,  and 
quite  contrary  to  fact.  We  now  come  to  the 
interior  of  the  cella,  and  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  opinions  offered  by  Messrs. 
Pitakis,  Finlay,  and  others,  who  were  consulted 
by  our  author,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  found  himself  involved  in  a maze 
of  difficulty.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Cockerell, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Museum 
Publications,  has  restored  the  interior  with 
two  orders  of  columns  ; the  lower  are  Corin- 
thian, the  upper  are  Doric.  All  the  rules  of 
the  art,  all  analogy,  and  all  probability  have 
run  counter  to  this  daring  arrangement.  In 
the  temples  of  Piestum  we  find  a double  tier 
of  columns,  one  over  the  other,  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  hypethrum,  both  Doric  ; but  the 
casual  statement  of  Mr.  Inwood,  that  a portion 
of  a Corinthian  capital  was  brought  by  him 
from  the  Parthenon,  and  a similar  fragment 
discovered  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius, 
at  Bassse,  near  Phigalia,  seem  to  have  been 
considered  sufficiently  grave  authority  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Corinthian,  as  one  of  the 
inner  orders  of  the  Parthenon.  Assuming  at 
once  that  Mr.  Inwood  got  it  from  the  Parthe- 
non— How  did  it  get  there?  Was  it  there 
originally?  Had  any  other  traveller — the 
precise  Spon  and  W heller,  or  the  laborious 
Stuart  and  Revett  ever  seen  it?  Among  the 
strange  metamorphoses  by  Venetian,  Tuik,  and 
Greek,  may  it  not  have  been  converted  to  the 
purpose  of  construction  from  some  stray  frag- 
ment beyond  the  verge  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
being  lighter  and  more  easily  applicable  for 
their  purpose  than  the  ponderous  blocks  of  the 
construction  of  Ictinus  ? May  it  not  have  been 
purposely  placed  there  by  some  wily  Greek  to 
give  it  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  one,  who 
was  eager  for  any  fragment  of  Attic  art,  and 
profusely  liberal  to  every  one  who  contri- 
buted to’ his  collection  ? The  introduction  of 
the  Corinthian  order  into  the  Parthenon  in- 
volves so  many  serious  questions  in  the  art, 
that  its  adoption  must  rest  upon  some  more 
authentic  proof  than  that  which  accompanied 
this  questionable  fragment.  But  let  us  assume 
that  it  came  from  the  Parthenon,  and  was 
always  there;  is  it  too  much  to  require  the 
restorer  to  pause  and  consider  whether  this 
may  not  have  been  a fragment  from  some  ob- 
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! ject  quite  distinct  from  the  architecture?  for 
we  know,  from  Pausanins,  that  all  the  Greek 
! templesofanysize  and  reputation  were  filled  with 
statues,  groupes,  pedestals,  candelabra,  cars, 
i tazzaa,  tripods,  vases,  seats,  and  other  articles 
I of  wood,  metal,  and  bronze  ; the  votive  offer- 
! ings  of  the  conqueror,  the  supplicant,  and  the 
; superstitious.  Mr.  Lucas  has  introduced  the 
: Ionic  as  his  lower  order,  and  the  Corinthian 
i above ; a restoration  more  consistent  with  our 
i preconceived  notions,  yet  still  open  to  serious 
: objection.  However,  he  has  given  a regular 
; entablature  to  his  lower  order,  whereas,  judg- 
i ing  from  the  Paestan  Temple,  and  the  reason  of 
: the  thing,  a mere  architrave  or  beam  were  more 
i fitting.  But  a more  serious  objection  presents 
; itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ceiling,  which 
i is  made  to  overhang  the  upper  range  of 
: columns  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the 
i aperture  of  the  hypethrum.  This  presents  so 
i much  difficulty  of  construction,  and  seems  so 
i much  in  advance  of  the  science  of  the  Greeks 
I at  that  period,  that  I cannot  but  consider  it  as 
j apocryphal,  as  also  the  pedimental  form  of 
some  of  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling,  and 
I the  sloping  roof  over  the  aisles  of  the  cella. 

I have  not  wished  to  lengthen  my  remarks 
; by  allusions  in  detail  to  some  questionable 
i portions  of  the  sculpture.  I may,  perhaps,  be 
1 venturing  on  ground  for  which  I am  as  little 
i qualified  to  judge,  as  Mr.  Lucas  is  to  form  an 
; opinion  of  the  architecture ; but  I must  own, 
that  I could  have  wished  that  the  sculpture  had 
i been  modelled  with  a refinement  and  finish 
i more  corresponding  with  the  exquisite  execu- 
tion of  the  matchless  original.  I could  have 
1 wished  that  one’s  ideas  of  the  dignity,  the  splen- 
i dour,  and  proportion  of  the  Chryselephantine 
! statue,  and  the  grave  majesty  and  beauty  of 
Minerva  herself  had  been  more  realized  than  it 
i is  in  this  conception  ; and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  want  of  pure  drawing,  the  total  absence 
1 of  Attic  elegance  and  correct  proportion  in  the 
; rude  illustrations  of  his  pamphlet,  do  little 
j justice  to  the  intelligence  of  the  author  in  the 
! letter-press.  I could  have  desired  that  the 
l modelling  and  putting  together  of  the  archi- 
: tectural  details  had  been  less  characterised  by 
i coarseness  and  want  of  delicacy.  And  I must 
; own,  that  the  prominence  given  to  the  sculp- 
I tures  of  the  pediments,  the  projections  of  the 
lj:  heads  and  limbs  of  so  many  of  the  figures, 

i seem  to  me  so  much  to  interfere  with  the  lines 
I of  the  architecture,  and  themselves  to  be  so 

ii  much  cut  up  by  the  intersection  of  the  corona, 

! as  to  produce  a most  unsatisfactory  intricacy, 

; and  disagreeable  contrast.  Neither  the  draw- 
ings of  Carry  (perspective  views  taken  from  a 
j i low  point),  nor  the  casual  signs  of  a water  drip, 
i which  may  have  arisen  from  a misplaced  slab 

i above,  nor  the  solitary  instance  of  a questionable 
Ii  indentation  of  a fragment  head — morethanpro- 
i bably  a rebate  to  receive  the  bronze  helmet,  nor 
lithe  projection  of  the  horse’s  jaw  at  a part  where 

iii  no  shadow  broke  the  continuous  line  of  light, 
ij' seems  to  me  to  justify  the  solitary  instance  of 
iiso  marked  a principle,  which  would  have  itself 
hi  established  a rule  in  all  future  cases,  but  which 

has  never,  that  I am  aware,  been  followed  in 
any  succeeding  instances  in  ancient  or  modern 
jitimes,  that  have  pretensions  to  be  considered 
i as  classic  works  of  art.  I shall  conclude  with 
hone  more  reference,  and  that  is  to  the  poly- 
chromatic embellishments  timidly  indicated 
!i  over  certain  parts.  Mr.  Lucas  states,  that  he 
;is  not  called  upon  to  run  any  risk  of  making 
a gaud  of  this  restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
i to  depart  from  the  severe  simplicity,  which  is 
! the  characteristic  of  all  the  art  of  Phidias. 

I TThe  testimony  of  tradition  as  recorded  in  the 
(Transactions  of  this  Institute,  the  evidences  on 
I the  monument  itself,  the  fragments  recently 
I dug  up,  all  prove  that  polychromy  had  its  full 
(development  in  the  Parthenon.  The  frag- 
nments  discovered  in  the  foundations,  attest  the 
i antiquity  of  the  practise.  Will  Mr.  Luca9 
•venture  to  say,  that  the  Parthenon,  when  so 
lembellished,  was  a gaud?  Will  he  assume 
(the  question,  and  say  that  the  simplicity  cha- 
racteristic of  all  the  art  of  Phidias  was  colour- 
dess?  What  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  ? 

V What  by  the  productions  of  medieval  art? 

If,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  polychromatic 
■lembellishment,  Mr.  Lucas  hesitated  among 
.''conflicting  opinions  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
iiBome  of  the  advocates  for  unqualified  adoption 
3 of  colour,  I could  understand  his  prudence; 
Dibut  it  seems  equally  rash  to  reject  all  colour  as 
j;cto  adopt  it  throughout ; and  reasoning  does  not 


seem  to  justify  the  introduction  of  colour  in 
one  or  two  parts  only,  which  by  their  very  so- 
litariness contrast  most  harshly  with  the"  rest 
of  the  model. 

In  submitting  to  your  notice  these  observa- 
tions upon  these  models,  I have  felt  called  upon 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  professional 
character  of  English  architect,  which  is 
perilled  by  the  conspicuous  position  given  to  a 
work  of  art,  professing  to  be  a restoration  of 
the  noblest  monument  of  antiquity,  and  uniting 
the  knowledge,  science,  and  learning  of  this 
country.  The  accuracy  of  the  English  archi- 
tect has  been  acquired  by  many  personal  sacri- 
fices, laborious  investigations,  and  pains-taking 
accuracy.  The  work  of  Stuart  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  had  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  the  English,  as  the  revivors 
and  best  illustrators  of  Greek  art.  But  what 
will  be  the  opinion  of  foreigners  upon  English 
architects,  if  this  defective  and  erroneous  re- 
storation be  assumed,  as  the  proof  by  which  to 
estimate  the  research,  and  knowledge,  and 
skill  of  the  English  architect  in  1846. 
In  this  I dont  so  much  allude  to  Mr. 
Lucas,  as  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Lucas  has  been  imprudent 
in  calling  this  a restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  all  the  fulness  of  its  original  beauty 
and  splendour.  He  has  looked  at  it  merely  as 
a sculptor ; and  the  architecture  he  has  con- 
sidered as  subordinate  to  that  his  first  object. 
The  Trustees  should  have  called  in  the  advice 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  many  architects 
who  have  measured  the  Parthenon  stone  by 
stone.  They  should  have  provided  Mr.  Lucas 
with  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  building 
that  modern  research  could  have  produced ; 
and  our  sculptor  could  have  worked  on  his 
restoration  of  the  sculpture,  unembarassed  by 
considerations  of  the  details  of  the  architecture, 
for  which  he  was  neither  prepared  nor  fitted 
by  previous  study,  as  he  has  himself  modestly 
avowed. 

I now  conclude  these  remarks,  put  together 
in  the  brief  interval  of  numerous  and  impor- 
tant professional  avocations,  not  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  courageous  at- 
tempt, but,  as  I have  said  before,  to  vindicate 
my  profession  from  the  imputation  of  those 
unfortunate  blemishes,  which,  although  they 
may  not  affect  the  reputation  of  the  author  as 
a sculptor,  seriously  peril  the  fame  of  the 
English  architect,  scholar,  and  antiquary,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
foreign  artists  of  Europe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Lucas,  with  a manly  candour 
greatly  to  his  credit,  admitted  the  weight  of 
most  of  the  objections  he  had  looked  at  the 
restoration  as  a sculptor,  not  as  an  architect, 
and,  moreover,  had  not  seen  the  ruin.  He 
was  determined,  however,1  to  make  it  a per- 
fect work  architecturally  also,  if  it  were  not  so, 
and  had  arranged  to  visit  Athens  forthwith 
with  that  end  in  view. 

A wish  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
meeting,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Museum 
would  give  Mr.  Lucas  all  the  aid  in  their 
power,  aud  enable  him  to  effect  his  purpose 
efficiently. 


Sermons  in  Stones.— In  laying  the  first 
stone  of  a new  market-house  at  Truro  last 
week,  the  mayor,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  said,  “ Before  proceeding  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  our  building,  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  know,  that  one  venerable  relic  of 
ancient  times  has  been  carefully  preserved; 
and,  as  it  held  in  our  two  last  market  houses  a 
conspicuous  place,  so  a conspicuous  and  suit- 
able place  will  be  selected  for  it  in  that  which 
is  about  to  be  erected.  I allude  to  the  old  stone 
on  which  the  following  words  are  engraved  : — 
“ Who  seeks  to  find  eternal  treasure, 

Must  use  no  guile  in  weight  or  measure.” 
The  date  of  this  stone  is  1615;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  my  friends,  whatever  improvement 
society  may  have  undergone  since  then,  there 
is  no  harm  in  keeping  continually  before  our 
eyes  a maxim  which  teaches  that,  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  honesty  will  be  the  best  policy, 
and  an  honest  man  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 
Stained  Glass,  Bristol. — We  hear  that 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Worcester,  the  artist  who  exe- 
cuted the  stained  glass  windows  in  St.  Mary 
de  Crypt  Church,  Gloucestershire,  has  been 
engaged  to  furnish  the  principal  window  in  the 
new  Guildhall  at  Bristol. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  fifth  lecture  of  this  course  was  delivered 
on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Cockerell  said,  that  before 
entering  upon  the  general  subject,  he  should 
offer  some  comments  on  the  usual  course 
adopted  by  students,  previous  to  their  com- 
mencing practice.  He  should  then  continue 
the  subject  of  medieval  architecture,  shewing 
its  Catholicity , the  general  conformity  of  style 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  provin- 
cialisms which  arose  in  each  separate  country, 
with  the  value  and  influence  of  types,  or  pre- 
cedents. He  should  then  give  some  account 
of  the  monastic  establishments,  and  the  order 
of  Freemasons.  He  should  also  notice  the 
character  of  orthographic  delineation,  as  shewn 
by  Muller  and  others,  from  original  drawings 
preserved  in  Germany.  Daniel  Barbaro,  who 
had  translated  Vitruvius  at  a later  time  than 
Csesarianus  and  Caporali,  and  the  large  copy 
of  whose  book,  from  which  the  professor  made 
frequent  quotations,  he  then  laid  upon  the 
table,  had  said,  that  discourse,  or  reason  was 
the  father  of  architecture,  and  the  practice  of 
building  the  mother.  It  was  too  frequent  a 
mistake  with  students  to  begin  by  admiring 
the  prettiness  of  the  art — mere  matters  of  de- 
tail— long  before  they  were  able  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a complete  homogenous  whole. 
Last  of  all  came  the  conviction,  that  geometrv 
was  the  foundation  of  the  art,  and  that  nothing 
was  good  that  was  not  geometrical.  Pam- 
philus  had  asserted,  that  no  one  could  be  a good 
painter  unless  he  were  a good  geometrician  ; 
and  how  much  more  important  was  geometry 
to  the  architect.  The  professor  in  his  lectures 
had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  inculcate  what, 
in  fact,  they  were  generally  last  inclined  to  ; it 
being  a great  mistake  to  occupy  time  in  the 
study  of  some  really  unimportant  detail,  which 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  subjects  of 
greater,  and  permanent  utility.  Works  of  art,  as 
Daniel  Barbaro  had  said,  affected  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  them,  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment: it  should  be  their  object  to  estimate 
the  principles  on  which  such  works  were  de- 
signed. This  was  to  be  done  by  examining- 
buildings  by  approved  masters,  by  noting  the 
plan,  and  considering,  how  circumstances 
of  ground  and  situation  had  led  to  particular- 
results.  By  thus  comparing  numerous  exam- 
ples, they  would  become  masters  themselves. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  improve 
themselves  by  travel,  and  by  observation,  even 
in  their  own  island,  city,  or  neighbourhood, 
rather  than  to  spend  so  much  time  about 
picturesque,  pretty  drawings,  which  were  really 
useless,  and  did  not  belong  to  their  art,  how 
much  soever,  in  other  respects,  every  man  of 
taste  must  admire  them.  He  repeated,  what 
he  had  before  said,  that  he  had  seldom  found 
that  the  best  designers  were  the  best  draughts- 
men ; and  of  this  fact,  the  architect  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Paris,  was  a striking  ex- 
ample. That  architect’s  drawings,  transmitted 
from  Rome  at  the  time  he  resided  there,  as  a 
student  of  the  French  Academy,  were  by  no 
means  elaborately  finished  ; but*  he  had  occu- 
pied himself  to  more  advantage  in  diligently 
examining  buildings.  Every  architect  must 
regret  the  abortive  labours,  in  which  he  had 
spent  much  of  his  time  when  a student,  through 
a misconception  of  the  proper  course  of  study. 

In  the  subject  of  medieval  architecture,  tho 
professor  commented  upon  the  evidences  of  a 
number  of  schools  or  variations ; but  he  ex- 
plained, that  there  was  a concurrent  general 
uniformity  to  be  traced  throughout ; there  was 
the  same  Catholicity  in  art,  as  in  the  religion 
of  the  time.  Rome  was  the  great  centre,  from 
which  the  influences  of  religion  and  art  ema- 
nated. From  the  advent  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  great  types  of  the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  always  remembered.  Provin- 
cialisms grew  up  in  so  natural,  remarkable, 
and  sometimes  so  baneful  a manner,  that  wo 
could  discern  in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  distinct  families  of  churches. 
He  then  shewed  that  such  peculiarities,  often 
arising  from  a circumstance  apparently  tri- 
fling, might  entail  bad  and  injurious  conse- 
quences upon  a national  style,  often  curbing 
the  inventive  faculties  with  some  preconceived 
requirements,  and  therefore,  how  happy  must 
that  country,  be  which,  in  its  architecture,  had 
possessed  a noble  original.  Thus,  the  church 
built  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  the  castle  at 
Nuremberg,  had  been  the  type  of  the  church 
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in  the  same  city,  and  of  that  at  Ratisbon,  and 
the  chapel  of  William  of  Wykeham  had  been 
imitated  in  succeeding  chapels  at  Oxford. 
There  was  no  better  mode  of  obviating  the 
abuse  of  this  tendency,  than  for  the  architect 
so  to  regulate  his  mind,  as  to  appreciate  beauty 
in  art,  wherever  he  might  find  it,  and  to  have 
that  toleration,  which  should  raise  him  above 
the  bigotry  of  schools.  In  illustration  of  the 
value  of  good  types,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  pedigree  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Point- 
ing to  a plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Sienna, 
erected  by  Lapo  da  Sienna  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  said,  that  there  might 
be  found  the  original  of  that  idea,  which  was 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul’s.  In 
the  former  building,  the  lantern  or  “ hecuba” 
at  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  instead  of  oc- 
cupying the  space  inclosed  by  the  four  columns, 
was  extended  beyond  it,  being  hexagonal  in 
plan.  When  Alan  de  Walsingham  designed 
the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,  he  adopted  a 
similar  extended  arrangement,  supporting  it  on 
eight  piers,  the  diameter  of  the  octagon  being 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  church.  This  was 
doubtless  adopted  from  the  Italian  cathedral. 
In  1660,  the  lantern  of  St.  Paul’s  was  in  so 
insecure  a state,  that  Wren  proposed  to  add 
four  piers,  replacing  the  former  termination 
with  a dome,  a plan  which  he  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  present  cathedral.  Now  Wren’s 
uncle  was  Dean  of  Ely,  and  the  architect  had 
been  employed  there  ; and  the  arrangement  of 
the  piers,  and  the  intersection  of  the  aisles 
were  precisely  similar  in  the  two  buildings.  In 
this  feature,  St.  Paul’s  was  greatly  superior  to 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  plan  shewing  that  in 
the  latter  building,  the  aisles  of  the  nave  were 
terminated  by  the  piers  of  the  dome. — The 
transition  of  taste  from  the  angular  to  the 
round  was  here  noticed.  The  professor  said, 
that  in  medieval  architecture,  there  was  an 
acuteness  and  harshness  in  the  forms,  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
which  were  of  greater  suavity.  The  early 
square  tower  was  succeeded  by  the  polygonal 
and  octagonal ; the  alterations  of  form  spread 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  became 
general.  The  architects  of  the  middle  ages 
had  freely  exchanged  ideas  one  with  another ; 
they  were  ever  ready  to  accept  a valuable  sug- 
gestion from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  as  every 
good  and  intelligent  artist  would  always  be. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Cockerell 
referred  to  a sheet  of  plans  of  churches,  com- 
mencing with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, at  Jerusalem.  He  also  exhibited  a copy 
of  the  work  of  Albert  Durer,  on  geometry, 
which  that  artist  had  designed  especially  for 
workmen. — He  then  slightly  referred  to  the 
peculiarities  of  arrangement,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  exist,  according  to  the  particular 
order  of  ecclesiastics,  and  from  this  proceeded 
to  a circumstantial  account  of  the  arrangement 
of  a monastery,  as  shewn  in  that  attached  to 
Winchester  Cathedral,  which  had  occupied  a 
space  of  ground  equal  to  twenty-eight  acres. 
This  led  to  further  comments  on  the  careful 
provision  for  the  wants  of  so  large  an  establish- 
ment, matters  not  unsuggestive  in  the  present 
day.  In  one  respect,  this  degree  of  attention 
was  shewn  in  a remarkable  manner.  The 
necessarium,  of  which  there  were  remains  at 
Canterbury,  and  a perfect  example  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  a large  room  or  hall, 
arranged  with  every  appurtenance  of  a cabinet 
d’aisance;  water  was  provided,  and  at  the  latter 
place  there,  were  thirty-six  distinct  seats  in  the 
apartment,  intended  for  the  seventy-two  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Cockerell  then  noticed  the  artistic  skill, 
exhibited  in  the  combination  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  buildings  of  the  town.  It  being  the 
object,  that  the  church  should  be  everywhere 
present  to  the  view,  it  towered  over  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  as  seen  from  a distance. 
The  portal  being  the  only  portion  visible  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  projecting  stories,  all  the 
riches  of  sculpture  were  lavished  upon  that 
part  of  the  fabric.  In  Cologne  Cathedral,  de- 
coration did  not  commence  for  a considerable 
height  above  the  base,  and  nothing  could  be 
finer  than  the  effect  in  that  building.  Cha- 
racter was  the  basis  of  the  art,  and  poetry  was 
apparent  in  all  the  conceptions.  The  artist 
was  never  animated  by  the  desire  of  fame. — He 
then  noticed  the  combination  of  the  sublime 
and  the  grotesque  in  sculpture, and  the  frequent 
use  of  illuminations  in  manuscripts.  In  these 
the  artist  often  essayed  his  inventions,  and  we 


find,  in  old  manuscripts,  peculiar  forms  of  ar- 
chitecture, long  before  they  appeared  in  stone. 
Recurring  to  the  system  of  proportion,  previ- 
ously explained  from  the  plan  of  Romsey 
Church,  in  which  the  east  end,  and  the 
transepts  were  terminated  in  the  centre  by  piers, 
standing  on  dividing  lines  of  the  squares,  the 
professor  shewed,  that  the  towers  of  Antwerp 
and  Cologne  cathedrals  had  similar  central 
piers  or  buttresses,  Avhereas  in  the  church  at 
Frankfort,  the  absence  of  this  pier  was  accom- 
panied by  a great  diminution  of  effect,  and  had 
occasioned  a failure  in  the  masonry. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  Freemasons, 
Mr.  Cockerell  ascribed  to  that  body  a very 
early  origin.  They  had  been  supposed  to  exist 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Corporations 
of  architects  were  established  by  Nunia,  called 
Collegia  Fabrorum,  and  Collegia  Artificum. 
They  had  a religious  character,  and  had  the 
right  of  framing  laws  amongst  themselves. 
Subsequently,  they  greatly  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  power,  and  were  in- 
vested by  the  emperors  with  peculiar  privileges. 
Hadrian  attached  a corps  of  architects  to  the 
cohorts;  an  example  which  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  at  Putney  promised  to  follow  with 
advantage  in  favour  of  our  colonies.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  themasons  of  Como 
assumed  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Free- 
masonry; they  were  greatly  employed  in  the 
construction  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
by  Charlemagne,  dispersed  themselves  over 
Europe.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  peculiar 
privileges  from  the  pope,  and  concealed  their 
knowledge  by  mysteries. — The  Freemasons, 
probably  of  Como,  were  invited  to  England 
by  Alfred,  and  subsequently  by  Athelstan,  who 
gave  them  a charter  in  York,  the  orignal  of 
which  is  said  still  to  exist  in  that  city.  It 
notices  the  history  of  architecture  from  the 
time  of  Adam,  the  building  of  Babel,  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  ; Iiieram,  Pythagoras, 
Euclid,  and  Vitruvius  are  also  quoted.  Another 
document,  still  preserved,  was  written  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — a great  patron  of  ar- 
chitecture— and  was  published  in  the  “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  ” (1753,  page  417)*  In  1459 
we  hear  of  a grand  lodge  at  Ratisbon,  of  which 
Erwin  von  Steinbacb,  the  architect  of  Stras- 
bourg Cathedral,  was  the  grand  master.  Sub- 
sequently, charters  and  privileges  were  granted 
by  Maximilian.  It  was  probably  this  lodge  to 
which  Caesarianus  alluded,  in  the  comments  on 
what  Vitruvius  says  of  the  syndicate  of  archi- 
tects, as  he  refei  red  to  similar  bodies,  then  ex- 
isting in  Germany.  In  1717*  Sir  C.  Wren  was 
the  grand  master  in  England,  but  shortly  after 
that  period  the  fraternity  altered  its  original 
form  and  purpose — a change  which  must  have 
been  viewed  by  that  great  architect  with  ex- 
treme regret. 


A LETTER  FROM  ROME. 

* * * * The  'l  iber  was  the  first  con- 

nection with  ancient  Rome,  the  first  object  that 
seemed  to  make  all  my  fondness  for  Roman 
story  and  art  more  real  and  substantial,  and  a 
kind  of  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  it:  the  sight  of 
this  liver  made  those  two  or  three  minutes  mo- 
ments to  think  of  hereafter.  What  pleasure  was 
it  then  to  me,  from  the  summit  of  the  capitol, 
to  recognise  all  the  relics  of  imperial  Rome  be- 
neath! I was  perfectly  delighted,  perfectly  in 
my  element ; I knew  almost  all,  they  were  old 
friends,  and  so  completely,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
Pjthagoras  were  true,  and  the  descent  of  souls 
from  age  to  age  no  fiction.  I could  have 
fancied  1 had  only  been  revisiting  a spot 
after  a long  absence,  which  had  obliterated  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  surrounding  objects. 
And  then  to  see  the  identical  “ transfiguration  ” 
no  copy  \ to  gloat  over  those  magnificent 
frescos  in  the  Vatican  which  have  quite  taken 
me  by  storm  ; they  are  the  master-pieces  to 
form  your  ideas  of  Raphael’s  genius  ; to  stand 
under  that  glory,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s;  to 
come  suddenly  upon  the  Laocoon,  or  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  or  some  triumph  of  art  whose  form 
has  been  fixed  in  one’s  mind  almost  from  in- 
fancy, and  the  sudden  flash  of  recollection  of 
what  it  really  is  you  are  now  gazing  upon  ; to 
mount  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  and  think  of  all 
Rome’s  greatest  and  wisest  who  have  trodden 
the  same  path:  it  is  a wild  excitement  and 
confusion  to  me,  so  that  I never  felt  more 
thoroughly  perplexed  or  utterly  ignorantof  what 


to  do  next  in  all  my  life.  I have  all  within  my 
reach,  but  there  is  so  much,  so  many  examples 
of  art  in  every  branch,  that  it  confuses  the 
mind,  and  completely  unsettles  one.  I find, 
much  to  my  consolation,  that  I am  by  no  means 
singular;  all  advise  me  to  keep  very  quiet  for 
a little,  and  attempt  at  present  to  do  nothing 
till  I know  my  way  well  about  the  city,  and 
have  seen  all  the  principal  remains  and  pa- 
laces, &c.  taking  a note  merely,  of  what  appears 
most  worthy  of  after-study,  and  then  setting 
to  work  in  a systematic  method.  At  present, 
one’s  attention  is  attracted  every  moment  to 
something  new,  or  some  ancient  acquaintance 
recognizable  by  his  portrait. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  classical  en- 
thusiam  and  associations,  I must  confess  I 
have  been  disappointed.  Rome  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Rome  I had  pictured,  and  also 
from  the  Rome  in  books.  In  reading  any  ac- 
count of  it,  of  course  all  the  good  things  are 
brought  together:  all  the  views  are  picturesque : 
if  some  incident  peculiar  to  southern  or  Catholic 
life  be  represented,  the  costume  looks  well  in 
colour  and  engraving  — alas!  Romans  are 
swayed  by  fashion  as  other  nations,  and  now 
all  try  to  look  like  English.  Rome’s  costume 
is  quite  modernized  ; plaids  are  as  plentiful  as 
in  Edinburgh.  I have  seen  but  one  really 
striking  countenance  (female)  since  I have 
been  here.  The  women  are  mostly  as  ugly  as 
one  can  safely  pronounce  any  lady  to  be,  and 
alarmingly  inclined  to  be  exceedingly  fat.  If 
by  a rare  chance  a peasant  comes  by  in  the 
costume  usually  given  to  the  people  here,  it  is 
so  tattered  and  dirty,  that  it  only  enhances  the 
misery.  All  this,  however,  is,  1 find,  the  main 
fault  of  this  season  of  the  year;  the  pilfer ari 
will  soon  be  coming,  and  then  for  picturesque 
costume  : the  grand  festivals,  &c.,  of  Christmas 
approach,  and  then  for  grand  Catholic  displays 
and  ceremonials.  The  carnival  and  the  spring 
are  to  bring  out  all  the  beautiful  women  in 
Rome  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  pelt  one  with 
comfits ; so  patience  ! patience  ! 3 he  streets 

are  very  badly  paved — however,  I won’t  go  into 
all  the  petty  troubles  and  discomforts  which 
must  always  offend  an  Englishman,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  vast  fund  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction contained  within  the  walls  of  this 
ancient  capital  of  the  world.  With  St.  Peter’s, 
of  course,  I was  at  first  disappointed ; every- 
body is — you  cannot  help  it ; it  does  not  at  all 
convey  the  idea  of  the  immense  edifice  it 
really  is.  The  great  court  in  front  also  appears, 
looking  towards  it,  a mere  nothing  ; but  enter 
the  church,  and  in  a moment  you  feel  you  are 
in  the  first,  the  most  gorgeous  temple  ever 
erected  to  the  honour  of  a Supreme  Being.  In 
great  proportion  to  the  sense  of  disappointment 
outside,  i3  the  reaction  within.  1 cannot  de- 
scribe the  effect  it  had  upon  me;  it  surpassed 
all  I had  conceived.  It  appears  almost  an 
endless  space  ; but  the  union  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  decoration  is  so  skilfully  con- 
trived, that  no  part  appears  deficient  or  bare. 
An  architect  may  doubtless  find,  as  there  are, 
many  defects:  but  to  me,  to  cavil  at  such  things 
in  so  grand  a whole,  is  evidence  of  a mind  de- 
termined to  find  fault. 

'This  may  be  but  the  first  blush  of  delight  and 
enthusiasm.  I may  hereafter  think  myself 
wrong,  but  I could  not  have  found  fault  with 
any  thing  I saw  when  I first  walked  through 
it,  bad  I been  paid  to  do  so.  Let  any  cavillers 
produce  something  better,  even  upon  paper , 
and  then  they  may  criticize  and  condemn 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Bramante,  and  Carlo 
Maderno  as  much  as  they  please.  Rome  is, 
above  all  others,  a place  that  requires  the 
greatest  patience,  and  a long  time  to  see  and 
enjoy  properly.  If  you  attempt  to  hurry 
through  any  thing,  you  are  inevitably  lost,  and 
so  is  lime,  money,  and  real  enjoyment.^  * * 

On  Friday  last,  T went  all  over  St.  Peter  s,  saw 
every  thing  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  in- 
side of  the  ball,  to  the  vaults  of  the  old  basi- 
lica. It  is  quite  a hard  day’s  work,  I assure 
you,  to  see  it  thoroughly  and  well.  1 he  ascent 
is  very  capitally  managed,  you  really  mount  up 
the  dome,  it  looks  quite  like  standing  on  a 
precipice  when  you  arrive  about  half  way  up, 
and  it  is  only  when  you  are  upon  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  and  in  the  galleries  to  the  dome,  that 
you  can  form  any  just  idea  of  its  enormous 
size.  On  the  roof,  there  is  quite  a little  toivn, 
houses,  workshops,  fountains,  and  men  con- 
stantly living  there.  The  vastness  of  the  dome 
seems  almost  incomprehensible  to  me ; our 
St.  Paul’s  appears,  from  recollection,  a mere 
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nothing  to  it  (I  speak  of  the  internal  dome). 
The  settlements  are  in  one  or  two  places  very 
large,  one  seems  as  if  you  could  thrust  your 
fist  into  it,  but  all  the  reports  we  heard  in 
England  about  its  being  in  danger,  and  ex- 
pected to  fall,  are  ridiculous  and  absurd.  It 
\yill  stand  for  many  a long  day  yet.  There 
has  been  no  new  settlement  or  great  increase  in 
an  old  one  for  many  years.  The  ascent  into  the 
ball  gave  me  the  nearest  idea  of  climbing  a 
chimney  I can  well  imagine  ; you  are  literally 
obliged  to  drag  yourself  up  a perpendicular 
iron  ladder  in  the  centre  of  a flue.  For  all 
| that,  the  ball  will  hold  sixteen  people  without 
incommoding  or  squeezing.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  are  preserved  some  of  the  original 
models,  but  we  found  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  order  to  sketch  from  them. 

I  have,  amongst  other  places,  visited  the  basi- 
lica of  S.  Paolo,  the  one  that  was  unfortunately 
burnt  about  twenty  years  back.  You  remember 
the  view  of  it  exhibited  at  the  Diorama.  It  is 
now  in  progress  of  restoration  on  a scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour,  in  aid  of  which  the  pope  is 
l|  very  liberal.  Six  magnificent  columns  of 
I oriental  alabaster  have  been  employed  on  the 
il  building,  sent  to  Gregory  by  Ali  Pasha.  This 
i is  a most  costly  and  rare  marble,  and  the  effect 
l of  the  columns  is  very  grand.  All  the  in- 
j teresting  collection  of  portraits  of  the  popes, 
i and  most  of  the  mosaics  perished  in  the  fames. 

' The  basilicas  are  all  deeply  interesting,  the 
i most  ancient  churches  in  existence,  mostly 
• dating  back  to  the  age  of  Constantine ; they 
l are  all  more  or  less  enriched  with  spoils  from 
heathen  temples;  then  come  the  mosaics  and 
i curious  sculptures  of  the  succeeding  ages,  and 
| the  cloisters  with  their  quaint  columns  twisting 
; in  every  variety  of  form,  all  richly  inlaid  with 
: mosaics,  and  all  sheltering  some  interesting 
! relics,  which,  whether  genuine  or  not,  have 
i been  so  accredited  for  centuries  and  centuries. 
Then  the  magnificent  masterpieces  of  art,  the 
frescos  and  paintings,  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  the  renaissance,  all  combine  to  make 
them  most  interesting;  each  is  a little  history 
of  the  arts  and  religious  feelings  of  nearly 
\ 1,500  years ; in  each  you  find  something  to 
carry  you  back  to  the  earlier  and  more  expres- 
sive ages  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  cloisters 
of  St.  John  Lateran  present  a curious  mixture 
1 of  Paganism  and  Christianity.  Roman  funeral 
inscriptions  strangely  mingled  with  Christian 
emblems ; decrees  of  imperial  power  with 
tombs  of  popes  and  cardinals  ; the  papal  chair 
1 of  state  used  in  the  great  Lateran  councils 
; side  by  side,  with  two  columns  of  the  ancient 
i temple  at  Jerusalem,  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
Empress  Helena.  At  each  step  I found  sorae- 
I thing  to  carry  me  back  from  the  dull,  plodding, 
i modern  world  into  the  mists  of  bygone  days. 
On  such  occasions,  I am  invariably  a great 
dreamer,  and  stand  and  think  till  I almost 
ilose  myself  in  the  confusion  of  brain  such 

I thoughts  occasion.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 

i I imagine  at  times,  that  the  old  appellation  of 
Ithe  “ dark  ages,”  against  which  1 used  to  rail 
iso  violently,  is  very  just  and  appropriate;  and 

II  that  popes,  princes,  and  prelates,  were  as  igno- 
rant as  peasants,  of  aught  but  the  great  am- 

’bjtion  and  lust  of  power.  In  the  old  part  of 
: Rome,  at  every  turn,  you  meet  with  some  ruin, 
lthat,  spared  by  the  hand  of  time,  would  even 
i now  have  been  perfect,  but  that  some  pope  or 
■’  stiff-necked  baron  of  the  “ dark  ages,”  aye  and 
; later,  wanted  a palace  or  fortress,  or  having 
i one,  repairs  were  necessary,  and  where  so 
! or  handy  a quarry  as  the  Forum  ? 
il  Temples,  bridges,  tombs,  stript,  plundered  or 
swept  away,  to  build  palaces  and  fountains  ; 
istatues  and  columns  “ground  down”  for 
i lime ! Ancient  bronzes  melted  down  for 

II  decorating  churches!  It  is  really  quite 
i sickening  to  hear  and  read  of  all  the  hor- 
1 r°rs  committed  by  such  “infallibilities.”  I 
' found  the  baths  of  Titus  a very  interesting 
i ruin.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous 
.'golden  house  of  Nero;  when  Titus  came 
i to  the  empire,  he  built  over  this  palace 
ibis  baths,  putting  up  cross  walls  to  strengthen 
Ithe  buildings  thus  used  as  substructures,  and 
.’completely  rendering  it  useless,  as  all  light 
iv  was  excluded,  at  the  same  time  he  removed  all 

III  the  works  of  art  into  his  baths  above,  all  ap- 
parently to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  habi- 
tation of  such  a wretch  ; in  the  course  of  ages, 
li  however,  these  baths  are  almost  entirely 
Eswept  away,  and  the  accumulation  of  earth  is 
Lso  great,  that  vineyards  now  cover  a great  por- 
tion of  the  roof,  as  it  were,  of  Nero’s  palace, 


but  as  the  baths  disappeared,  so  that  palace 
was  brought  to  light,  and  now  we  have  it,  the 
ancient  arrangement  almost  perfect;  the  very 
spot  seen  where  the  famous  Laocoon  stood, 
and  the  ceilings  still  covered  with  frescos  of 
the  days  of  Nero ; these  were  known  in  the 
time  of  Raphael,  and  studied  by  him,  and  in 
his  frescos  at  the  Loggie,  one  may  easily  see 
the  use  to  which  he  turned  them.  The  whole 
history  seemed  to  me  interesting,  and  the 
beauty,  elegance,  and  freshness  of  the  paintings 
enhance  the  pleasure.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  expatiate  on  each  ruin  ; all  have  their  beau- 
ties and  their  peculiar  interest,  but  nothing 
can  give  a truer  idea  of  the  magnificence  and 
immensity  of  scale,  on  which  everything  was 
carried  out  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
Roman  of  imperial  times,  than  the  baths  of  Ca- 
racalla  or  the  Coliseum.  One  feels  perfectly 
lost  in  contemplating  these  enormous  and 
grand  masses  of  ruin.  The  other  evening  I 
mounted  to  the  very  top  of  the  Coliseum  to 
see  the  sun  set,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  the 
risk  and  trouble.  The  view,  and  the  lovely 
tints  in  the  sky — tints  you  unhappy  people  in 
England  can  form  no  idea  of — were  things  to 
revel  in.  You  cannot  imagine  the  clear  deep 
blue  that  on  a fine  day  we  have  over  head; 
everything  stands  out  from  it,  each  building 
and  tree,  with  almost  microscopic  clear- 
ness. * * * * J.  M.  L, 

Rome,  January,  184b. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  on  railways  is 
occupying  great  attention  at  the  present  time. 
Much  ingenuity  and  much  practical  know- 
ledge are  being  directed  to  this  subject;  the 
result  is  many  novel  suggestions  and  some 
really  valuable  inventions.  One  of  the  latest 
is  Greenhaw’s  Geometrical  Railway,  a descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  read  and  the  principle 
developed  by  means  of  models,  &c.,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  next  Wednesday  evening.  We 
shall  make  a point  of  explaining  the  merits  of 
this  invention  in  our  next  number. Car- 

penters are  now  roofing  the  railway  station  at 
Dunbar.  The  structure  is  spoken  of  by  a local 
paper  as  an  ornament  to  the  town.  It  is  built 

of  limestone,  edged  with  ribda. As  a proof 

of  the  superior  safety  of  railway  travelling,  the 
fact  should  be  universally  known,  that  upwards 
of  two  millions  of  passengers  have  been  carried 
on  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line  in  somewhat  less 
than  three  years  ivithout  the  slightest  accident. 

Last  week,  a branch  line  was  opened  on 

the  South-Eastern  Railway,  leading  from  Ash- 
ford to  Canterbury,  being  a distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  It  was  noticed  that  the  carriages 
had  an  unusual  springy  and  unpleasant  motion, 
and  this  was  attributed  to  the  ballast  under  the 
sleepers  being  uneven  and  spongy,  the  result 
of  want  of  traffic  and  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  have 

taken  up  the  subject  of  erecting  one  grand 
central  railway  station  in  their  town  with  great 
energy  and  judgment.  At  a meeting  of  the 
town  council,  held  last  week,  a committee  was 
formed,  whose  duties  will  have  special  refer- 
ence to  this  subject. Mr.  Rastrick,  the 

engineer  of  the  Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings 
line  states,  that  the  works  will  be  complete  for 
opening  by  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
Brighton  tunnel  is  sixty  yards  long,  and  is 
completed,  except  the  eastern  front,  which 
will  be  built  up  as  soon  as  the  cutting  is  cleared 
away  from  the  front  of  it.  The  Fulmer  tunnel 
is  502  yards  long,  and  is  completed,  except  the 
cornice  and  coping  to  the  eastern  front,  which 
only  wait  for  more  favourable  weather.  The 
Southover  tunnel  will  be  90  yards  long  ; 20 
yards  remain  to  be  bricked,  and  the  two 
fronts  have  also  to  he  finished. The  em- 

bankments of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
line,  not  long  since  opened, are  reported  to  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  continued  rains. 
As  many  as  forty  slips  are  said  to  have  taken 

place. For  a considerable  period  large 

quantities  of  coal  tar  have  been  sent  from 
Birmingham  by  railway,  to  Bristol,  for  sup- 
plying the  Great  Western  Company  with 
creosote  (a  preparation  of  coal  tar),  with  which 
railway  sleepers  and  other  timber  are  saturated. 
’The  Boyne  viaduct,  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  line,  is  a mile  in  length,  and  com- 
prises the  heaviest  works  on  the  line.  The 
estimate  for  all  the  works,  now  contracted  for, 
including  the  mile  and  the  viaduct  over  the 
Boyne,  is  80,000/. In  the  neighbourhood 


of  Huddersfield  the  railway  works  in  the  direc- 
tions of  Manchester  and  Sheffield  are  progress- 
ing rapidly.  For  several  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  town  the  cuttings  and  embankments  are 
in  a forward  state;  the  foundations  and  walls 
of  the  extensive  and  lofty  viaduct,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  are  also  fast  emerging  from, 
the  surface,  and  the  works  of  the  Huddersfield. 

tunnel  are  being  commenced. In  order  ta 

gratify  his  constituents,  Mr.  Hudson  caused  a 
special  train  to  convey  copies  of  the  new  morn- 
ing paper  containing  a report  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  commercial  speech.  The  paper  was  on 
the  Mayor  of  Sunderland’s  breakfast-table,  268 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  at  the  same  time  as 
in  the  London  clubs. The  Railivay  Chro- 

nicle gives  the  following  personal  gossip  re- 
specting the  engineers  of  the  Italian  lines: — 
Mr.  Stephenson  furnished  the  plans  for  the 
line  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa;  Mr.  Brunei  those 
for  the  lines  from  Genoa  to  Turin.  The  Ita- 
lian engineers  entrusted  with  executing  lines 
in  their  own  country  are  — Giovanni  Milani, 
from  Milan  to  Venice;  Castinelli,  from  Pis- 
toja  to  Florence;  Piangini,  from  Siena  to 
Empoli ; Vegni,  from  Seravezzato  Viareggio  ; 
Cini,  from  Pistoja  to  Poretta;  Guiseppe  Po- 
tenti,  from  Genoa  to  Leghorn.  The  Italian 
engineers  employed  on  railways  in  other  coun- 
tries are — Francesconi,  on  the  Austrian 
Northern;  Negrelli,  from  Basel  to  Zurich; 
and  Dallari,  from  Dijon  to  Mulhausen. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

The  exhibition  of  works  of  British  artists 
opened  on  Monday  last.  It  includes  482  pic- 
tures, and  11  models  and  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Turner,  Creswick,  F.  Goodall,  D.  Roberts,  C. 
Landseer,  Danby,  Lauder,  Inskipp,  Lance, 
Etty,  Lee,  Fraser,  Claxton,  Frith,  Copley 
Fielding,  Bright,  Linnell,  Pyne,  F.  R.  Pick- 
ersgill,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  exhibitors,  hut 
taken  as  a whole  we  cannot  term  the  collection 
an  advance  on  former  years.  Pretty,  pretty, 
pretty,  and  little  beyond.  Friih’s  “ Norah 
Criena,”No.  21,  is  an  exquisite  little  picture — 
“ Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes, 

But  love  in  yours — my  Norah  Criena.” 

No.  180,  “ The  Poppy  of  Andalusia,”  by 
Inskipp,  Lance’s  fruit  pieces,  Branwbite’s 
“ Frost  Scene”  (No.  191),  two  or  three 
snatches  by  Bright,  “Snowdon”  by  Pyne  (No. 
360),  are  amongst  the  gems  of  the  exhibition, 
and  would  he  in  any  other.  Goodall’s  “ Fairy- 
struck  ” (No.  93),  is  a piece  of  admirable 
execution,  and  his  large  picture  “ The  Brit- 
tany Conscript  leaving  home,”  (No.  134), 
though  perhaps  inferior  to  his  “ Irish  Wake,” 
last  year,  is  most  honourable  to  the  English 
school. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — 
A meeting  took  place  on  the  4th  instant,  when 
Mr.  Crokor  read  an  account  of  Brecon  Priory, 
accompanied  by  numerous  drawings  by  Major 
Davis.  A beautiful  bronze  statue  was  exhi- 
bited by  Captain  0‘MalIey,  R.N.  It  repre- 
sented a Venus  at  her  toilette,  and  was  executed 
in  the  highest  style  of  art;  it  had  been  dis- 
covered at  Mogla  in  Asia  Minor.  A paper 
was  then  read  from  Professor  Henslow  on  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  burial  place  at  King- 
ston in  Derbyshire,  with  drawings  of  twelve 
urns  ; more  than  200  of  these  cinerary  urns 
were  destroyed  bv  the  workmen  ; they  were 
found  placed  in  trenches  about  4 feet  apart, 
each  appeared  to  have  been  covered  over  at 
its  mouth  by  a lump  of  sandstone,  most  of  them 
contained  burnt  bones.  Mr.  Richardson  of 
Greenwich,  forwarded  some  rubbings  from 
brasses  of  Thos.  Leland,  Prior  of  Lewes,  date 
1433,  and  others.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  and  Mr. 
W.  Stothard  exhibited  some  carvings  in  wood, 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  Thames  be- 
neath old  London  Bridge,  doubtless  from  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  which  formerly  stood 
there.  Mr.  Smith  made  some  remarks  on 
these  and  similar  personifications  of  the  deity 
in  various  countries — as  “God  Pope,'1  “God 
Emperor,”  &c.  Mr.  John  Bell  exhibited  draw- 
ings of  sepulchral  slabs  discovered  at  New- 
castle, and  Dr.  Pettigrew,  a large  drawing  of 
the  Roman  Villa  discovered  at  Maidstone  by 
Mr.  Charles.  Mr.  Croker  then  read  an  amus- 
ing paper  on  the  curious  old  custom  of  “ hunt- 
ing the  wren,”  which  was  further  illustrated 
by  remarks  from  Messrs.  Wright,  Halliwell, 
and  Smith. 
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LITTLE  CHARLTON,  KENT. 

In  No.  146  of  The  Builder,  attached  to 
the  account  of  the  fine  decorated  windows  at 
E;ist  Sutton  Church,  the  manor-hou9e  of  Little 
Charlton  is  mentioned  among  those  objects  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Maidstone,  well  de- 
serving a visit  from  the  architect,  and  some 
account  likewise  is  given  of  the  remains  of 
Great  Charlton.  The  old  building,  represented 
in  the  print,  is  a capital  example  of  the  archi- 
tecture during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is 
moreover  the  work  of  an  English  architect, — 
the  celebrated  John  Thorpe;  and  not  only  is 
the  general  effect  good,  but  the  details  through- 
out are  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing.  Seve- 
ral of  the  old  buildings  about  Maidstone  are 
in  the  same  style  or  manner  of  construction. 
On  a substructure  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  the 
walls  are  carried  up  in  red  brick,  with  the 
dressings  round  the  doors  and  windows,  the 


parapets,  cornices,  &c.  of  compo.  In  sereral 
of  these  buildings  (those  that  are  neglected), 
the  compo  has  nearly  disappeared. 

The  house  at  Little  Charlton  presents  the 
usual  most  striking  feature  of  old  English  ar- 
chitecture, the  high  collar-beam  roof,  with  the 
attic  windows  in  the  side  fronts  standing  up, 
each  with  a brick  or  stone  gable,  like  the  prin- 
cipal front.  These  roofs  were  often  constructed 
without  tie-heams,  and  the  side  walls  are  often 
seen  bulging  out  at  top  through  the  pressui'e 
of  the  raftprs,  and  the  weight  of  the  roof  rest- 
ing upon  them.  At  Little  Charlton  the  tie- 
beams  are  concealed  in  the  floor  of  the  attic 
story,  and,  indeed,  form  part  of  its  construc- 
tion. The  house  had  been  for  many  years  used 
as  a farm-house,  and  becomingvery  dilapidated, 
it  underwent  a general  repair  a few  years  since 
by  the  direetton  of  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  Bart., 
M.P.,  to  whom  it  belongs;  large  additions 
were  then  made  to  it.  The  builders  on  the 


occasion  were  Messrs.  Tassell  and  Bulmer,  of 
Maidstone,  by  whom  the  work  was  done  in 
an  excellent  manner. 

The  entrance-doorway,  seen  on  the  left  in 
the  print,  is  part  of  the  additions  made  by  Sir 
Edmund,  by  whom  the  old  building  has  been 
turned  into  a noble  residence. 

According  to  the  ancient  design,  the  build- 
ing was  to  have  been  three  times  larger  ; the 
gable  shewn  in  the  print  formed  merely  the 
right-hand  portion  of  the  front;  a similar 
gable  was  on  the  left,  and  between  them,  in  the 
centre,  was  a triple  triangular  entrance  and 
window  of  such  ingenious  and  complicated 
form  that  I cannot  describe  it.  As  the  form 
of  these  projecting  bays  in  ancient  times  was 
very  varied,  I may  possibly  at  some  future  oc- 
casion give  a few  plans  in  illustration  of  them, 
and  these  should  certainly  include  the  old  plan 
of  the  entrance  to  Little  Charlton.  The  tri- 
angular yvindowat  this  place  is  very  picturesque ; 


itlie  form  is  repeated  in  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den side,  but  it  is  here  corbelled  over  at  the 
(height  of  6 feet  6 inches  from  the  ground,  and 
a small  doorway  made  beneath.  The  garden 
front  of  Little  Charlton,  68  feet  n length,  is 
every  handsome  ; a view  of  it,  with  an  interior 
fDf  the  triangular  window,  lias  lately  been  pub- 
lished.* This  form  of  window  was  formerly 
every  common  in  England.  In  the  vicinity  of 
'Little  Charlton  was  a building  called  Leeds 
Abbey  (now  destroyed),  which  had  them,  as  is 
rproved  by  the  view  given  by  Kip  in  his  “ Thea- 
tre de  la  Grande  Bretagne.” 

Little  Charlton  was  erected  by  Robert  Fil- 
irner,  Esq.,  who  was  for  twenty  years  protho- 
tnotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Queen  Eliza- 
deth’s  reign.  Among  John  Thorpe’s  sketches 
rpreserved  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum,  is  to 
oe  seen  the  complete  plan;  pages  Nos.  17 1 
tand  172.  The  great  hall  and  parlour  are 
Iplaced  in  the  centre,  the  great  chamber  above 
bthem,  and  the  gallery  at  top.  In  consequence 
fifthe  marriage  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer,  Knight, 

' * Studies  from  Old  English  Mansions,  Plate,  Furniture, 
:(ic,  & Ci  3rd  series,  T.  M'Lean, 


son  of  the  prothonotary,  and  the  purchase  by 
him  of  the  adjoining  manor  of  East  Sutton 
from  his  brother-in-law,  John  Argoll,  Esq., 
Little  Charlton  was  deserted  by  the  t'amilv, 
suffered  to  remain  incomplete,  and  was  only 
occupied  as  a farm-house.  In  this  state  it 
remained  till  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
interior  is  very  curious,  nearly  every  room 
containing  some  rich  tire-place,  cornice,  or 
ceiling.  For  the  assistance  of  any  student  who 
may  be  desirious  of  drawing  out  the  front, 
represented  in  the  print,  the  details  are  here 
given. 

Fig.  1 is  a section  of  the  coping  or  parapet: 
fig.  2,  the  upper  cornice,  under  eaves  ; fig.  3, 
the  upper  cornice  ; fig.  4,  the  lower  cornice  ; 
fig.  5,  cap  and  base  of  small  columns  ; fig.  6, 
moulding  round  attic  window;  fig.  7,  angle  of 
bay  window,  garden  front;  the  details  of  the 
triangular  window  are  the  same.  These  de- 
tails are  drawn  one  eighth  full  size. 

The  dimensions  of  front  are — height  of  rag 
stone  base,  2 ft.  3 in.;  from  top  of  base  to 
under  side  of  first  cornice,  9 ft. ; cornice, 
2 ft.  6 in.  j second  story,  9 ft.  3 in. ; cornice, 


lft.  5 in.;  height  of  parapet  wall,  3ft.  5 in.; 
from  parapet  to  top  of  gable,  12  ft.  3 in.  The 
width  of  the  front  is  22  ft.  6 in.,  the  triangular 
window,  7 ft.  9 in. 

Fig.  8 is  the  ceiling  of  the  triangular  window, 
shewing  the  way  in  which  it  is  ornamented 
with  the  emblems  of  England  and  France. 

C.  J.  Richardson. 


BEDFORD  CHAPEL,  NEW  OXFORD 
STREET. 

Ann  who  have  passed  through  this  fine 
opening  must  have  observed  the  extraordinary 
transformation  which  has  been  effected  of  a 
heavy,  ugly  brick  building,  known  as  Bedford 
Chapel,  into  a sightly,  indeed,  in  the  main, 
effective  structure,  by  means  of  cement  and 
skill.  A correspondent  who  has  addressed  us  on 
the  subject,  expresses  his  regret  that  it  was  not 
“rebuilt  to  range  with  the  straight  line,  in- 
creasing as  it  does  by  its  present  position,  the 
broken  and  divided  effect  already  too  evident 
in  this  admirable  opening.”  The  proprietors 
would  probably  let  Shakspeare  answer  this  ob> 
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jection,  saying,  “ If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to 
know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  would 
be  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes’ 
palaces.” 

Another  of  his  objections  is  certainly  more 
valid,  and  that  is  to  the  brick  dwelling-house 
which  is  built  against  the  end  of  the  chapel  for 
the  minister,  and  serves  to  disfigure  it  sadly. 
The  architect  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
the  chapel  is  Mr.  Kendall,  sen.  An  arcade  of 
five  arches  and  square  pillars,  has  been  formed 
in  the  front,  carrying  an  entablature  which  is 
ornamented  with  emblems  in  the  frieze,  and 
passes  round  the  sides  of  the  building.  These 
sides  have  coupled  pilasters  and  arches  against 
the  wall,  and  at  each  angle  of  the  building 
above  the  entablature  is  a lofty  pinnacle  or 
obelisk. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  PORTLAND 
VASE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held 
February  4th,  a paper  was  read  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Portland  Vase,  by  Miss  P.  En- 
sell.  Miss  Ensell  considers  the  Portland  Vase 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
ajar  of  blue  glass  has  been  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  glass  blower,  and  its  whole  surface 
roughened  ; it  has  then  been  inclosed  in  a mould 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  formation  of  ala- 
baster relievos  ; the  jar  and  mould  were  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  one  of  the  petrifying 
springs  of  Italy,  and  thus  a clear  transparent 
substance  was  deposited  on  the  vase  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  the  figures  in  that  beau- 
tifully white  semi-transparent  material,  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  Portland  Vase. 

Miss  E.  then  gave  various  details  for  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  operation ; and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  undertaking  a series 
of  experiments,  with  a view  to  constructing 
vases  of  a similar  description.  Mr.  Doubleday, 
the  gentleman  who  was  charged  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  Portland  Vase,  and  which  is 
now  under  his  care,  having  examined  its 
structure  most  minutely,  proceeded  to  give  the 
following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  formed  : — 

The  base  is  of  blue  glass,  and  has  been  made 
in  the  usual  manner  by  the  glass-blower,  the 
white  figures  are  also  of  glass,  and  perfectly 
united  with  the  base. 

The  blue  jar  having  been  formed,  was  dipt 
into  a pot  of  white  metal,  and  so  the  lower  part 
of  it  became  entirely  covered  with  a uniform 
coating  of  white  glass.  The  material  to  work 
upon,  which  is  thus  described,  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  cameo,  and  has  been  operated 
on  in  the  same  manner.  With  some  talent 
and  considerable  artistic  skill,  by  a process 
like  that  of  cameo  cutting  or  gem  engraving,  the 
white  glass  has  been  cut  away  in  different  forms 
and  various  thicknesses  by  the  artist;  he  con- 
siders that  not  less  than  three  or  four  years  of 
continuous  labour  would  be  required,  in  order 
to  produce  such  a work  of  art. 

Several  other  gentlemen  then  joined  in  the 
discussion,  the  result  of  which  was  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  we  possess  in  this  country,  both 
materials,  mechanical  means,  and  artists  capa- 
ble of  executing  similar  works  of  art  to  the 
Portland  Vase,  and  that  those  works,  if  exe- 
cuted, would  necessarily,  from  the  length  of 
time  and  skill  required  in  their  production,  be 
the  most  rare  and  the  most  costly  that  art  can 
produce. 


Help  One  Another.— -Several  architects 
are  at  present  endeavouring  to  raise  a sum  as 
a permanent  provision  for  Mr.  Moore,  the  ar- 
chitectural artist,  late  of  Percy-street,  Bedford- 
square,  whose  melancholy  calamity  affords  no 
hope  of  recovery.  Mr.  Moore’s  works  have 
been  well  known  to  the  profession,  by  whom 
his  talent  was  appreciated,  but  his  name  seldom 
came  before  the  public,  to  whose  pleasure  he 
has  often  ministered.  He  entered  the  profes- 
sion in  the  office  of  Mr.  Blore,  and  subse- 
quently travelled  through  great  part  of  Europe 
with  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  and  Mr.  Vivian.  The 
latest  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  was  the 
“ Architecture  of  Italy  ” of  the  former  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Hard- 
wick, Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  and  Mr.  Vivian  are 
among  the  principal  contributors  to  the  fund. 
Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  of  Great  Russell-street,  who  acts  as 
honorary  secretary. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Italian  Architecture.  — Gigantic  Burial- 
ground  [flome]. — In  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tine  arts  here  and  elsewhere — the  coming  of  a 
new  period,  the  successive  changing  of  hitherto 
valid  principles,  is  undeniable.  Still,  Italian 
architecture  yet  dreams  a dream  of  lethargy, 
and  does  not  know  what  way  to  turn.  Leaving 
aside  such  buildings  as  the  guard-house  on  the 
square  of  the  great  Amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
which  consists  of  a misunderstood  imitation  of 
antique  forms,  or  the  Tribunale  nuovo  at 
Palermo  ; we  may  mention  grand  buildings,  like 
St.  Paulo,  at  Rome,  St.  Carlo  Nuovo,  at  Milan, 
Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  at  Turin,  St.  Francisco 
di  Paolo,  at  Naples — of  which  the  first,  rises 
up  a structure  quite  different  from  ancient 
Basilicas,  the  others  are  neverthless  mere  imi- 
tations of  the  Pantheon.  At  Florence,  the 
laying  out  of  a new  street  between  the 
Palazzo  Vechio  and  the  Dome  will  be  a great 
ornament  and  convenience  to  that  city.  Still, 
the  latter  edifice  is  deficient  of  a fa9ade,  and 
it  is  even  not  yet  decided,  what  that  fa9ade 
is  to  be.  As,  however,  the  lateral  fa9ades  and 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  building  are  ready 
— the  style  of  this  main  feature  is  a thing^fyew, 
and  cannot  lie  under  any  doubt  or  mistake. — 
Very  important  preparations  have  been  made, 
of  late  in  Italy,  for  the  decorous  and  convenient 
burying  of  the  dead.  Verona  and  Bologna 
have  been  the  first  in  constructing  extensive 
works,  but  without  either  style  or  concep- 
tion ; Milan  has  gone  somewhat  further,  in 
making  room  for  honorary  places,  which  will 
afford  some  scope  for  art-exertion ; but  no- 
thing original  appears  yet  in  the  plans  which 
have  become  known.  Thoroughly  new,  how- 
ever, and  speaking  to  the  mind  most  pleas- 
ingly, is  the  Carnpo  Santo  at  Naples,  where, 
amongst  flower-fields  and  cypresses,  on  the 
mountain  slope  of  the  Capuan  road,  and  the 
view  over  town  and  gulph,  and  the  wide  lands 
towards  Mount  Vesuvius,  Monte  Angelo,  the 
Islands  and  Posilippo — entire  streets  of  sepul- 
chral niches  are  raised,  exhibiting  the  antique, 
medieval,  and  modern  styles  of  construc- 
tion; forming  thus  a real  city  of  the  dead, 
leaving  us  alone,  as  it  were,  with  the  dear  ones, 
who  left  us,  which  never  can  be  the  case 
within  the  traffic  and  unquiet  and  noise  of 
crowded  cities. 

Berlin. — Amongst  the  persons  who  obtained 
the  order  of  knighthood  of  the  Red  Eagle  of 
Prussia,  at  the  late  festival  of  orders — are, 
Privy  Councillor  and  Building  Intendant  of 
the  Court  of  Bavaria,  Von  Klcnze,  at  Munich, 
and  Building  Councillor  Busse,  at  Berlin. 

Newly  discovered  Roman  Mosaic  Floor  at 
Cologne. — This  was  discovered  last  year  near 
the  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  and  an  illustration  in 
colours,  with  explanatory  text,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  “Antiquity  Friends  ” of  the 
Rhinelands,  being  in  the  shape  of  a programme 
for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Winkel- 
mann,  9th  Dec.  1845.  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  floor,  we  perceive  in  a hexagon  the  bust 
of  the  cynic,  Diogenes,  together  with  his  name 
in  Greek  characters — around  this  are  the  por- 
traits of  six  other  sages  of  antiquity,  Socrates, 
Sophocles,  &c.  The  whole  floor  is  in  a pretty 
good  state  of  preservation. 

The  Harbours  of  Carthagena. — In  the  late 
liberation  war,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  sunk 
several  vessels  loaded  with  large  masses  of 
rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  to  pre- 
vent the  Spanish  fleet  from  entering.  In  this 
they  succeeded  so  well,  that  all  the  time  since, 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  has  been  com- 
pletely obstructed.  A French  engineer  has 
now  laid  a project  before  the  New  Grenada 
government,  to  clear  away  this  impediment  by 
some  appropriate  works. 

Dyke  Constructions  in  Holland. — T he  super- 
abundant capital  of  that  realm  has  been,  of 
late,  largely  devoted  to  the  above  structures, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  cul- 
tivatable  land.  Of  the  Zuider  Zee  it  is  now 
nearly  ascertained,  that  it  formed,  in  times 
long  gone  by,  part  of  the  land,  with  the  em- 
bouchures of  some  rivers  on  it,  to  which  its 
old  appellations  of  Vlie  and  Vlieland  seem  to 
point.  Besides  the  great  dyke-works  to  be 
undertaken  on  the  Waart  and  Graetgriinde  — 
the  government  has  now  authorized  the  exten- 
sive works  at  Harderwyk,  by  which  a great 
gaining  of  land,  and  the  deepening  and  re- 
pair of  the  harbour,  will  be  combined.  A new 


contrivance  has  been  resorted  to  in  these  ope- 
rations — called  Aanslibbing.  It  is  known, 
that  the  high  tide  carries  with  it  a quantity  of 
fertile  soil  (called  slib),  which  on  being  pre- 
vented from  receding  with  the  low  tide, becomes 
accumulated,  and  thus,  those  very  same  powers 
of  the  ocean,  which  destroyed  these  shores 
ages  ago,  are  now  forced  by  art  to  contribute 
to  its  reconstruction. — Ally.  Zeitung. 

Enlargement  of  the  Oldest  Street  of  Paris. — 
T\\e Rue dela Harpe  isoneofthose  oftheRoman 
Lutetia,  where  still  some  ancient  baths  are  to 
be  seen.  The  circulation,  however,  increasing 
every  day  in  the  Quartier  Latin  (near  the  col- 
leges, &c.)  has  made  its  enlargement  absolutely 
necessary.  The  municipal  council  has,  in  fine, 
adopted  a plan,  thus,  that  the  ex-propriation 
(pulling  down)  will  take  place  only  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  where  the  equal  numbers  of 
the  houses  are.  The  breadth  of  the  new  street 
will  be  13  metres,  and  this  new  line  will  unite 
with  that  of  the  College  St.  Louis. — Le  Con- 
stitutional. 

Hydrographic  Works  in  Bolivia.  — The 
French  Government  have  consented  to  lend. 
the  above  state  one  of  their  engineers,  a man 
of  high  standing,  to  execute  the  above  and 
other  public  woiks,  which  the  native  profes- 
sionals are  not  able  to  cope  with. 

A Stop  to  the  Defacing  and  Destroying  of 
National  Antiquities. — One  of  the  Archreologi- 
cal  Societies  of  France  has  held,  of  late,  a 
meeting  at  Paris,  for  publicly  protesting  against 
the  destruction  of  edifices  of  the  middle  ages 
without  most  cogent  reasons.  To  the  Bandes 
noircs,  in  France,  says  the  programme,  have 
succeeded  the  councils  of  building,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  improvements,  either 
destroy  excellent  relics  of  antiquity,  or  have 
them  bedaubed  or  scrubbed  by  some  itinerant 
Italian  cobbler. 

David  d' Anger's  Last  Statuary  Work. — The 
model  of  a statue  for  a philanthropic  individual 
has  been  just  completed  by  that  artist — we 
mean  that  of  Baron  Larrey,  for  many  years 
chief  surgeon  of  the  French  armies,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Paris  hospitals,  lie  is  repre- 
sented in  his  dress  of  army  surgeon.  Four 
Basso-relievos  will  be  placed  at  the  corner  of 
the  monument.  J.  L v. 


FREEMASONS  OF THE  CHURCH. 

Feb.  10. — Mr.  G.  R.  French,  architect,  in 
the  chair.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Murray,  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
the  East,  directing  the  attention  of  the  college 
to  a beautifully  executed  model  of  his  church, 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Leach,  of  Great  Tower-street. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  informed  the  meeting,  that 
in  one  of  the  buttresses  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, is  a carving  of  great  interest;  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  an  early  Norman  or  even  Saxon 
date,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  original  font  of 
Christ  Church  Abbey.  Mr.  Brown  also  ex- 
hibited a bell  surmounted  by  a cross,  captured 
in  the  late  Chinese  war ; also  a portfolio  of 
sketches  from  nature,  consisting  chiefly  of 
subjects  of  much  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  a district  which 
has  not  been  much  noticed.  Among  the  many 
good  objects  aimed  at  by  the  College,  is  the 
extension  of  antiquarian  information,  and  the 
discovery  of  new  beauties  and  characteristics 
in  architecture  ; in  carrying  out  these  views, 
he  considered  it  must  be  of  great  assistance 
that  an  artist,  who  has  travelled  over  a certain 
district  with  the  feelings  of  an  antiquary,  should 
submit  his  sketches  to  his  brother  artists,  and 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  arts. 

A paper  was  read  “ On  Ancient  Ornamented 
Bricks,”  in  illustration  of  some  casts  of  bricks 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  Stothard,  and  discovered 
while  excavating  for  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks, 
It  is  suggested,  that  the  first  attempt  was  to 
display  some  simple  device,  as  the  date  of  the 
buildings,  or  the  initials  of  the  proprietor’s 
name,  till  at  length  they  were  extended  to 
elaborate  designs.  The  subject  on  the  first 
brick  is  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ; on  the  second,  the  Nativity  of  our 
Saviour;  the  third  appears  by  the  lion  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  evangelist,  St.  Mark  ; the 
fourth  bears  the  figure  of  St.  John,  the  eagle 
holding  his  ink-horn.  Both  the  evangelists 
are  delineated  in  the  act  of  writing  their  re- 
spective gospels.  These  bricks  are  all  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  of  the  same  period ; that 
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is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Stamped  bricks  of  this  kind  and  age  are 
rare,  but  some  few  specimens  have  been  col- 
lected in  London  and  Gravesend. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  read  an  Essay  on  the 
different  kinds  of  Stone  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion and  architectural  embellishment  of  the 
public  and  private  edifices  of  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Great  Britain ; accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  a few  of  the  principal 
building  stones,  including  the  derivation  of 
their  names,  specific  gravities,  uses,  durability, 
the  several  varieties  of  each  stone,  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  have  been  employed,  &c. 

Mr,  Thomas  Wilmshurst  will  deliver  a 
lecture  “ On  Painting  and  Staining  Glass  ” on 
Tuesday,  March  10th. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Feb.  10th,  1846, — Sir  John  Rennie,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Barlow’s  paper 
“On  the  existence  (practically)  of  a line  of 
equal  horizontal  thrust  in  arches,”  which  was 
read  at  the  last  meeting,  February  3rd,  was  re- 
sumed, and  was  continued  to  such  a length  as 
to  preclude  the  reading  of  any  papers.  It  was 
contended,  that  the  theoretical  propositions  of 
Professor  Moseley,  in  his  work  on  engineering 
and  architecture,  although  very  beautiful,  were 
unfortunately  so  abstruse  as  to  be  compara- 
tively useless  to  the  practical  man.  Mr.  Bar- 
low’s object  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  to  pro- 
duce what  might  be  termed  an  empirical  rule, 
by  which  a line  or  curve  of  pressure  could  be 
laid  down  on  the  profile  of  an  intended  arch,  by 
which  it  would  be  ascertained  whether  the 
structure  contained  the  elements  of  stability, 
or  whether,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
known  qualities  of  certain  materials,  the  arch 
would  resist  perfectly,  the  pressure  or  load  to 
be  imposed  upon  it  under  all  circumstances. 
It  was  evident  that  it  must  do  this  if  the  line 
of  pressure,  or  the  line  of  equal  thrust,  being 
traced,  fell  at  each  joint  in  such  positions 
within  the  voussoirs,  as  suited  their  form,  di- 
mensions, and  quality  of  material.  If  the  line 
passed  at  such  points  between  the  intrados  and 
the  extrados,  as  brought  the  surfaces  of  the 
voussoirs  well  into  contact  at  full  bearing,  the 
figure  described  was  practically  correct,  but  if 
the  line  fell  without  either  the  intrados  or  the 
extrados,  or  in  practice  so  near  them  as  that 
the  material  should  be  unequal  to  support  the 
insistent  pressure,  the  voussoirs  would  either 
be  crushed  or  would  turn  over  on  the  points 
where  the  line  fell ; this  had  been  previously 
insisted  upon  and  demonstrated,  by  a model  of 
a segmental  arch,  of  which  the  surfaces  of  the 
voussoirs  were  curved.  The  arch  assumed  va- 
rious forms,  resulting  from  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing pressure,  and  the  spot  were  it  was  applied; 
but  in  all  cases  the  curve  of  pressure  was 
shewn  to  be  traced  by  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  curved  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs.  This 
arch  stood  well,  and  on  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved, always  returned  to  its  original  form, 
until  such  pressure  was  applied  as  brought  the 
line  so  near  the  extremities  of  the  voussoirs  as 
to  cause  them  to  turn  over  on  their  points,  and 
rupture  ensued. 

Prolessor  Moseley’s  proposition  was  very 
ably  demonstrated,  and  it  was  argued  that  the 
formulas  given  by  him  were  practically  appli- 
cable, and  that  it  was  more  correct  to  take  the 
one  point  given  by  his  formulas  than  to  assume 
two  points  in  order  to  find  a third  point,  as  di- 
rected in  Mr.  Barlow’s  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that 
for  practical  utility  the  assumed  points  were 
preferable,  as  they  enabled  the  line  of  pressure 
or  thrust  to  be  determined  at  one  operation,  in- 
1 stead  of  working  through  the  tentative  pro- 
cesses requisite  in  the  application  of  Professor 
Moseley’s  formulae;  and  in  this  respect  Mr. 

■ Barlow’s  rule  was  preferable  for  the  practical 
engineer. 

A n arch  should  be  viewed  not  as  an  assem- 
blage ol  particles,  but  as  a homogeneous  and 
elastic  mass,  the  pressure  upon  which  extended 
i in  a greater  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole 
i surface;  therefore  that  which  Mr.  Barlow  had 
! designated  the  line  of  equal  thrust  might  more 
properly  be  termed  the  line  of  neutral  axis.  It 
i was  argued  also,  that  as  an  arch  was  defined  to 
1 be  “ a system  of  bodies  in  contact,  reposing 
ultimately  upon  the  resisting  surfaces  called 
tits  abutments,”  an  arch  built  of  brick  and 


cement  might  be  considered  as  a curved  girder, 
the  abutments  of  the  former  acting  as  the  tie 
rods  of  the  latter.  This  was  met  by  supposing 
the  arch  reversed,  the  apex  being  downwards, 
when  evidently  fractures  must  ensue.  The 
principle  of  tension  inherent  in  trussed  girders 
did  not  at  all  exist  in  arches,  wherein  the  forces 
were  pressure  and  resistance. 

The  practical  consideration  for  arches  was 
to  adapt  the  form  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Thus,  for  a flat  roadway,  a very 
different  form  of  arch  must  be  used  to  that  for 
a curved  roadway,  as  in  the  one  case  the  weight 
was  not  distributed  over  the  arch,  as  in  the 
other  case,  and  the  point  of  rupture  would  be 
in  a very  different  position ; at  the  crown  in 
one  case,  and  at  the  haunches  in  the  other. 


TO  SET  OUT  A CANT  GEOMETRICALLY. 

Sir,— If  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents would  favour  me  with  a solution  of 
the  following  problem,  you  would  greatly 
oblige,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  J.  C.  W. 

Eaton-place,  Jan.  26th. 
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To  set  out  a cant  geometrically,  the  width 
AB,  the  projection  CD,  and  centre  line  being 
given,  and  the  three  sides  AF,  FE,  and  EB 
being  required  to  equal  each  other. 


SHORT  HINTS  TO  THE  STUDENT  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

“ No  oake  can  grow  so  crooked,  but  it  fallcth  out  to  some 
use.” — Harrison. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  passed  their  novi- 
ciate, the  following  “ Hints  ” are  principally 
addressed  ; and  it  is  trusted  that  they  will  not 
be  considered  entirely  useless  upon  a careful 
perusal  by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture as  a profession,  but  that  by  their  assist- 
ance the  student  will  find  himself,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  articles,  more  prepared  for 
immediate  practice,  a greater  credit  to  his 
instructor,  and  greater  honour  to  his  family. 

The  writer  cannot  flatter  himself  that  the 
experienced  practical  man  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  these  “ Hints  ;”  if,  however,  any 
should,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  found 
objectionable  or  widely  different  from  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  him,  and  that  he  will  not 
scruple  at  calling  the  attention  of  those  he  may 
have  under  his  guidance,  to  the  importance  of 
a strict  adherence  to  the  system  here  but  im- 
perfectly laid  down,  and  intended  solely  for  the 
junior  branches  of  the  profession,  upon  the 
consideration  that  some  of  the  experience  the 
writer  has  acquired  might  be  usefully  imparted 
to  them  ; premising,  that  to  the  prevention, 
rather  than  the  cure  of  errors,  these  suggestions 
will  be  adopted. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  that  most  young 
men  enter  upon  their  articleship  fresh  and 
green  from  school,  and  unprepared  for  the 
profession  they  have  determined  to  follow.  I 
will  not  here  suppose  such  to  be  your  case;  on 
the  other  hand,  I will  take  it  for  granted,  that 
you  have  long  had  in  contemplation  this  as 
your  future  study,  and  that  you  have  adopted 
it  from  a slight  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  and  that  you  have  been  pursuing 
a preparatory  course  of  study  to  fit  you  for  its 
duties ; that  you  have  acquired  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  which  may  be  con- 
fidently termed  the  alphabet  of  architecture, — 
the  axle  upon  which  all  its  many  complications 
depend,  and  without  a perfect  knowledge  of 
which  you  can  never  hope  to  become  a sound 
practical  man.  If,  then,  you  are  already  versed  in 
this  important  introduction  to  your  profession, 
many  hours  of  study  which  the  unprepared 
studentisaptto  consider  irksome,  will  bespared 
to  you ; and  by  having  attained  this  prepara- 
tory knowledge,  theory  and  practice  will  ex- 
plain and  assist  each  other ; for  the  one  without 
the  other  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  diffi- 
cult of  retention  if  useful,  : daily  experience 


has  taught  us,  that  practice,  when  unsupported 
by  theory,  reduces  the  practitioner  to  a mere 
machine,  requiring  the  aid  of  another  for  mo- 
tion, and  deficient  at  each  material  variation  of 
circumstances. 

Frequently,  an  architect  who  has  pupils  in 
his  office,  does  not,  or  cannot,  pay  that  attention 
to  their  attendance  to  their  office  duties  that 
so  serious  a charge  should  entail,  suffering 
them  to  study  or  not  as  it  pleases  themselves. 
I need  not  point  out  to  you  how  sad  will  be 
the  results  if  it  should  unfortunately  happen 
that  you  are  expossd  to  similar  neglect  and 
pursue  similar  conduct ; reflect  seriously  upon 
your  first  outset  that  you  have  a double  duty 
to  perform,— justice  to  yourself  and  to  your 
parents,  and  that  your  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  wasted  in  frivolous  pursuits  or  amusements: 
your  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  incorrectness  of  such  conduct, 
and  how  disastrously  it  must  terminate  to  your 
own  disadvantage.  Consider  that  you  have  an 
equivalent  to  obtain  for  the  large  sum  of  money 
that  has  been  expended  to  fit  you  for  a gen- 
tlemanly profession,  and  to  place  you  in  your 
present  position,  and  that  only  by  a constant, 
diligent,  and  zealous  attention  now  (without 
which  nothing  can  be  acquired),  you  can 
hope  to  obtain  eventually,  notice  and  employ- 
ment ; strive,  therefore,  diligently  to  make 
yourself  useful  to  your  teacher,  and  devote  all 
the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  necessary 
exercise  and  recreation, to  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession you  have  embraced,  and  the  reward  for 
your  assiduity  and  attention  will  be  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  your  instructor,  and  the 
regard  he  will  evince  for  your  future  well- 
doing. 

Perhaps  the  most  material  point  for  con- 
sideration at  your  first  outset,  in  order  that  you 
may  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  your  arti- 
cleship, will  be  the  division  of  your  timebetween 
practice  and  study ; I would  therefore  recom- 
mend you  to  enter  as  early  as  possible  into  an 
understanding  of  what  is  going  forward  in  the 
office,  and  while  in  the  office  direct  your  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  business  of  the  office ; you  will 
lose  much  of  the  advantage  you  would  other- 
wise obtain  by  employing  your  time  there  in 
reading  voluminous  authors  on  your  profession, 
because,  during  such  time,  you  must  neces- 
sarily be  losing  the  practice  which  it  is  desir- 
able you  should  obtain  ; I therefore  repeat, 
that  while  in  the  office,  devote  your  time  and 
attention  chiefly  to  that  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded, and  bestow  your  leisure  moments 
upon  the  various  elementary  works  upon  your 
profession  to  be  found  in  almost  every  archi- 
tect’s office. 

Do  not  imagine  that  by  my  dwelling  so  much 
upon  the  practice  of  architecture  that  the  know- 
ledge to  be  derived  from  books  is  to  be  neglected  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  solitude  of  your  cham- 
ber, devote  your  attention  to  the  study  of  some 
of  the  brilliant  works  of  those  who  have  handed 
down  to  their  disciples  the  fruits  of  the  un 
remitting  labour  of  years.  Pass  over  nothing 
without  thoroughly  comprehending  it,  remem- 
bering that  in  order  to  make  reading  bene- 
ficial and  effectual,  you  must  not  only  impress 
the  mind  with  the  subject,  but  that  the  subject, 
by  being  pondered  upon,  must  enlarge  the 
views  of  the  mind  generally,  and  produce  an 
effect  that  will  remain,  though  the  mere  con- 
tents of  a book  may  be  forgotten. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  that  re- 
ceives so  little  of  the  student’s  attention  during 
his  articleship  as  the  study  of  arithmetic,  so  far 
as  it  is  connected  with  his  profession,  and  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  more  important  branch 
of  his  education  ; do  not  imagine  that,  because 
you  are  studying  for  the  profession  of  an  ar- 
chitect, it  is  not  also  requisite  for  you  to  be 
an  arithmetician.  So  much  of  the  practice  of 
architecture  depends  upon  a correct  knowledge 
of  numbers,  that  you  would  find  yourself  sadly 
at  fault,  were  you  to  pass  by  this  seemingly  un- 
important subject  without  giving,  it  some  por- 
tion of  your  time  and  attention.  To  you  will 
probably  be  eventually  entrusted  the  examina- 
tion, correction,  and  adjustment  of  disputed 
accounts ; how,  then,  can  you  fulfil  the  task  if 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  various,  and  sometimes 
complicated  means  of  arriving  at  a correct  de- 
finition ; or  how,  I would  ask,  could  you 
attempt  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  carrying  out  your  designs,  without 
a knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that  cost 
is  to  be  determined.  Devote  then,  to  this,  some 
portion  of  the  time  you  set  apart  for  study, 
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and  should  any  abstruse  and  difficult  point  be 
at  first  beyond  your  thorough  comprehension, 
do  not  pass  it  over  to  be  studied  at  some  future 
moment,  but  endeavour  to  make  yourself  tho- 
roughly master  of  its  intricacies  before  you 
leave  it ; there  may  perhaps  be  some  in  the 
office  with  you,  more  advanced  in  their  profes- 
sion, and  capable  of  directing  you.  Never  be 
too  proud,  to  ask  for  knowledge,  or  too  conceited 
to  learn  thoroughly.  Superficial  knowledge 
may  enable  you  to  rub  through  the  duties  of 
an  office,  but  such  knowledge  will  never  make 
you  that  which  I presume  it  is  your  wish  to 
become  eventually,  thoroughly  master  of  your 
profession,  and  capable  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  others.  To  enable  you  to  do  this 
you  must  understand  thoroughly  how  to  dissect 
a building,  commencing  with  the  excavation 
you  may  require,  the  putting  in  of  foundations, 
whether  of  concrete  or  of  any  other  substance, 
and  afterwards  the  carrying  up  of  your  walls 
above  the  ground,  the  quantity  of  timber,  whe- 
ther of  oak  or  fir,  &c.,  carpentry  and  joinery 
in  connection  with  it  ; plastering,  masonry, 
plumbing,  painting,  ironmongery,  and  all  other 
details  requisite  for  finishing  your  building. 
You  will  find  that  it  will  save  you  much 
trouble  to  have  by  you  tables  of  the  various 
scantlings  of  timbers  priced  at  the  existing 
charge  per  foot,  cube  : they  are  handy  for  refer- 
ence when  “ moneying  out  ” an  estimate,  and 
save  the  labour  of  calculation.  If  your  me- 
mory be  not  retentive,  it  is  also  well  to  keep 
classed  memoranda  of  the  charges  of  the  va- 
rious branches  ; it  is  incalculable  the  saving  of 
time  such  memoranda  effect.  Much  useful 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  either 
Laxton’s  or  Skyring’s  detailed  works  on  this 
subject,  and  which  contain  (beside  many 
useful  observations)  the  method  of  measuring 
work  employed  by  the  several  trades  in  con- 
nection with  architecture. — J.  B.  Roberts. 


EXTENSION  OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Sir,  — I have  noticed  and  admired,  your 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  create  and  foster  a 
more  genial  and  extensive  bond  of  union 
among  the  productive  classes  of  society,  and 
am  sure  they  cannot  have  been  in  vain.  In- 
deed I cannot  help  believing  that  from  the  very 
rapid  and  increasing  demand  for  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  other  useful  information,  there  is 
gradually  growing  up  a greater  desire  to  unite 
in  the  common  bond  all  classes  coining  under 
the  general  denomination,  industrious  or  pro- 
ductive classes,  and  perhaps  a more  favourable 
moment  than  the  present  cannot  be  chosen 
for  assisting  in  carrying  out  this  great 
and  paramount  object,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  great  and  exten- 
sive suffering.  I refer  fist  to  the  contem- 
plated reduction  of  those  imposts  which  have 
for  years,  retarded  and  crippled  the  talent  and 
best  energies  and  resources  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes  more  especially.  Secondly,  to 
the  wide-spreading  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
same  class  of  persons,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  important  advantages  which  “ building 
societies  ” hold  out,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  societies  have  not  beenbrought  more 
generally  within  the  reach  and  control  of  the 
humbler  classes,  for  whom,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  Act  6 & 7 Wm.  IV., c.  32,  was  more  par- 
ticularly intended — but  who  in  fact  have  been, 
I fear,  to  a large  extent  excluded  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  monthly  subscriptions  and  redemp- 
tion money,  &c.,  imposed  on  borrowers,  in 
order  to  bring  the  society  to  an  earlier  termina- 
tion, thus  forgetting  the  fate  of  the  hare,  in  the 
fable  of  the  Hare  and  Tortoise,  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  “the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  must  owe  their  affluence  to  small  and 
gradual  savings,  resolutely  keeping  their  ex- 
penses within  their  income.”  By  such  a 
course  they  might  safely  reach  the  desired 
haven,  which  I fear  may  not  be  the  fortunate 
lot  of  many  of  the  thousands  of  borrowers  in 
societies  so  constituted. 

My  more  immediate  object  in  thus  address- 
ing you  is,  to  observe  that  it  appears  to  me  such 
societies  are,  or  may  be,  made  the  means  to 
more  important  ends  than  the  mere  acquisition 
of  house  property,  important  as  that  assuredly 
is.  Indeed,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
afford  the  means,  if  judiciously  used,  whereby 
the  union  of  mind  and  action  may  be  accom- 
plished and  maintained  at  comparatively  and 
individually  no  expense,  or  other  encroachment 


on  the  already  humble  resources  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  thus  raise  them  in  the 
scale  of  citizenship  and  self-respect  to  an  ex- 
tent which  to  many  might  appear  questionable, 
but  which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  true,  and 
beyond  measure  to  be  desired. 

I am  fully  aware  of  my  own  inability  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  means  by  which  this 
great  work  may  be  achieved  ; nevertheless,  I 
will  not  be  discouraged  in  the  attempt,  but  hope 
to  receive  your  encouragement  and  aid  in  my 
humble  efforts,  should  they  in  any  degree  meet 
your  approval,  as  being  practicable  or  de- 
sirable. 

My  first  wish  is  for  the  removal,  if  possible, 
of  all  stamp  duties  affecting  building  societies, 
and  I trust  we  shall  speedily  have  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  that  effect. 

It  is  proposed  by  one  building  association, 
recently  established  (after  all  the  shares  are 
allotted;,  to  raise  4,000/.  in  shares  of  1/.,  to  be 
paid  up  by  weekly  subscriptions  of  6d.  per 
share,  to  purchase  or  erect  a suitable  building, 
in  which  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  build- 
ing society ; to  establish  a literary  and  scientific 
institution,  library,  baths,  &c. ; affording  also 
temperance  refreshment,  as  in  ordinary  coffee- 
houses, on  a scale  of  moderate  charges,  and 
thus  engraft  on  it  the  industrious  man’s  club- 
house. 

To  support  the  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution, 866/.  could  be  raised  at  Id.  per  share 
per  week,  payable  half-yearly,  in  advance. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

St.  John’s  Wood.  F.  W.  A.  Ai.der. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  a numerous  Court 
was  held.  The  Hon.  Frederick  Byng  was 
chosen  chairman.  The  cash  balance  at  the 
bankers  was  declared  to  be  14,585/.  13s.  8d. 
After  some  routine  business,  No.  9,  on  the 
business  paper,  was  called  on.  9.  Mr.  Leslie  to 
move.inconsequeficeof  theresolution  passed  on 
the  16th  January,  1846,  “ that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  invite  candidates  to  apply  for  the  office  of 
surveyor  until  a trial  shall  have  been  made  of 
the  fitness  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  that  office,  whose 
form  of  Sewer  has  been  adopted  by  the  Court,” 
that  Mr.  Phillips’  appointment  be  made,  as 
chief  surveyor,  upon  trial  for  six  months,  at  a 
salary  of  250/.  per  annum. 

Our  limits  prevent  us,  at  this  moment,  from 
giving  more  than  the  unexpected  result  of  the 
division. 

For  Mr.  Phillips’  appointment  upon  trial  for 
six  months,  14: — Messrs.  Leslie,  Unwin,  R. 
Gunter,  Marriott,  Cumberlege,  Fuller,  Wil- 
mott,  B.  E.  Hall,  Wood,  lion.  P.  P.  Bouverie, 
John  Gunter,  John  Branscombe,  John  Bidwell, 
Hon.  F.  Byng.  Against  it  16: — Messrs.  Le 
Breton,  Kendall,  F.  Grace,  Thomas  Allason, 
E.  Willoughby,  W.  Perry,  W.  L.  Donaldson, 
J.  H.  Johnston,  George  Gutcb,  Robert  Cant- 
well, W.  Hawkes,  George  Knight,  W.  Lever- 
ton,  L.  Bathurst,  E.  Page  Clowser,  Thomas 
Moss. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  a special  Couit 
should  be  held  on  Friday,  the  13th  instant, 
at  one  o’clock  precisely,  for  the  followingbusi- 
ness  : — 

1.  To  rescind  the  following  order  of  Court 
of  the  16th  January,  1846: — “That  it  is  not 
expedient  to  invite  candidates  to  apply  for  the 
office  of  surveyor  until  a trial  shall  have  been 
made  of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  that 
office,  whose  form  of  sewer  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Court.” 

2.  To  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  appointment  of  a chief  surveyor  and 
drawing  clerk.  The  salaries,  &c.,  to  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

An  able  report  from  Mr.  Phillips  was  then 
read,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  Court  of  the 
same  16th  of  January,  on  the  state  of  the  sewers 
and  sewerage  in  Stafford-street,  Stephen- 
street,  and  vicinity,  with  accompanying  plans, 
sections,  and  estimates,  and  the  Court  ordered 
the  report  to  be  printed,  with  lithographs  of 
the  plan  and  sections,  and  to  be  immediately 
distributed  to  the  commissioners. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  are 
quite  beyond  our  comprehension ; they  seem 
really  to  be  doing  all  in  their  power  to  weaken 
public  confidence  in  them.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  last  month  they  gravely  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  decided  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 


invite  candidates  for  the  office  of  surveyor 
until  a trial  be  made  of  Mr.  Phillips.  On  the 
sixth  of  the  present  month  they  refuse  to  allow 
him  this  trial,  and  notice  is  given  for  the  thir- 
teenth, of  a motion  to  rescind  the  previous 
order,  proceedings,  as  we  venture  very  respect- 
fully to  suggest,  in  no  way  calculated  to  make 
their  decisions  respected.  As  regards  Mr. 
Phillips,  we  much  fear  that  his  candour  and 
straightforward  conduct  (apparently,  perhaps, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  his  superiors), 
have  created  a personal  feeling  against  him  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  commissioners.  We 
sincerely  trust  they  will  on  consideration  put 
this  entirely  on  one  side,  and  be  guided  in 
their  decision  solely  by  the  evidence  they  have 
before  them  of  his  fitness  for  the  office. 


iSrU)  iioofts. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Brentford , 
Ealing,  and  Chisivick,  interspersed  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  Illustrious  and  Emi- 
nent persons  who  have  been  born , or  have 
resided  there  during  the  three  preceding 
centuries.  By  Thomas  Faulkner.  8vo. 
Nichols  and  Son,  1845. 

This  volume  contains  notices  and  accounts  of 
many  persons  and  objects  which  the  architect, 
the  builder,  and  the  general  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in.  Mr.  Faulkner  has  long 
been  known  as  a diligent  labourer  in  topo- 
graphical literature, having  previouslypublished 
histories  of  Chelsea,  Hammersmith,  Fulham, 
&c.,  and  has  at  length  brought  out  the  above 
respectable  volume,  detailing  and  putting  on 
record  much  valuable  and  curious  matter  re- 
specting the  very  interesting  parishes  named.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  which  the  metropolis  is  seated,  has  never 
yet  had  its  local  historian,  though  the  adjoin- 
ing and  surrounding  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Essex  and  Hertford  have  each  and  all  been 
very  copiously  elucidated  by  Hasted  and  others; 
by'  Manning  and  Bray,  and  by  Brayley;  by 
Morant,  and  by  Chauncey,  and  by  Clutterbuck. 
Hence  we  hail  with  satisfaction,  every  new 
work  that  tends  to  furnish  original  information 
on  any  parish  or  district  of  the  metropolitan 
county. 

Brentford  is  noted  in  historic,  dramatic,  and 
electioneering  annals  ; and  relative  to  it  we  find, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  several  curious  notices. 
In  the  Saxon  times,  a noted  battle  was  fought 
there  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  the  Danes, 
when  the  former  was  traitorously  murdered  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Edric  Streone.  In  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VI.,  a chapter  of  the  order 
of  the  garter  was  held  at  the  Lion  Inn,  in  this 
town.  Six  Protestants  were  burned  at  the 
stake  here  in  1 558. 

The  civil,  or  rather  barbarous,  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  left  records  of  some 
of  their  conflicts  and  murderings  in  connection 
with  this  town.  In  November,  1642,  several 
successive  conflicts  took  place  here  between 
the  royal  and  the  parliamentary  armies  and 
rabble,  in  which  the  most  revolting  scenes  of 
murder,  rapine,  burning,  plundering,  and 
blaspheming  occurred.  These  events  serve  to 
mark  the  features  of  the  respective  times. 

If  Ealing  offers  but  few  objects  of  an  histo- 
rical nature,  we  shall  find  that  paucity  amply 
compensated  in  Chiswick,  which  abounds  with 
topographical  and  biographical  interest.  In 
this  parish  there  are  many  persons  and  things 
to  detain  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader 
and  visitor.  Belonging  to,  and  either  natives 
of,  or  buried  here,  we  recognize  the  names  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and 
branches  of  that  family';  Hogarth,  Sharp  the 
engraver,  Henry  Neele,  De  Loutherbourg,  and 
others. 

The  illustrations  are  hardly  so  good  as  they 
should  have  been. 

Statistics  and  Calculations  essenliallg  necessary 
to  peisons  connected  with  Railivays  or 
Canals.  By  Samuel  Salt  ; Bradshaw  and 
Blacklock,  Fleet-street,  1845. 

A very  valuable  set  of  tables,  almost  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  parties  connected  with  rail- 
ways and  the  carrying  trade.  Good  advice,  in 
the  shape  of  mottos,  is  plentifully  interspersed. 
The  first  of  them  is  well  worth  repetition — 
“Take  pleasure  in  your  business,  and  it  will 
become  your  recreation.” 


THE  BUILDER, 
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The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art. 

Bogue,  Fleet-street,  1846. 

Pope  says,  “What  should  one  read  for?  For! 
why  to  know  facts and  truly  nothing  is  to 
be  done  without  them.  “ The  wisest  in 
council,”  remarks  Burke,  “ the  ablest  in  debate, 
and  the  most  agreeable  companion  in  the  com- 
merce of  human  life,  is  that  man  who  has  as- 
similated to  his  understanding  the  greatest 
number  of  facts.”  What  more  need  be  said 
to  recommend  the  little  volume  now  before  us 
to  all  our  readers  ; we  would  especially  men- 
tion it  as  a fitting  present  to  the  young.” 


CQrregpoiiOrnrc* 

DEFECTS  IN  CAST-IRON  GIRDERS — CON- 
VEYANOE  OF  GIRDERS. 

Sir, — I this  morning  witnessed  an  oc- 
currence of  rather  a curious  character.  As  a 
timber  carriage  was  proceeding  down  Alders- 
gate-street  with  a very  heavy  girder  for  the 
Money  Order  Office,  it  broke  in  two  pieces 
about  15  feet  from  one  end,  to  the  injury  of  a 
horse;  now  it  strikes  me,  if  the  girder  had 
been  placed  on  edge  instead  of  flatways,  this 
would  not  have  happened.  It  appears  to 
be  a general  practice  to  load  girders  of 
this  description  so,  but  this  was  a very  long  one 
about  45  feet ; the  bearings  of  carriage  were 
about  20  feet  apart,  so  that  it  hung  about 
12  feet  over  each  end.  The  great  swag  thus 
necessarily  produced  is  a dangerous  test  for 
cast-iron. 

A few  observations  from  you  as  a caution  to 
others  would  be  valuable,  and  may  prevent 
similar  accidents. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  A.  L. 

ilTtocfUanra. 

Improved  Gas  Burner. — Some  months 
ago  we  laid  before  our  readers  drawings  of  an 
improved  stove,  and  means  of  ventilation,  ar- 
ranged and  patented  by  Mr.  Leslie.  The 
theory  of  combustion,  and  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  combustion  practically,  have  occupied 
this  gentleman's  attention  several  years;  he 
invented  a gas-burner  some  time  ago,  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  of  which  thousands  have  been 
used,  and  he  has  now  invented  a second  that 
promises  to  supersede  all  others,  giving  a 
greatly  improved  light  with  less  gas.  Its  con- 
struction is  perfectly  simple  ; we  avoid  de- 
scribing it,  as  the  proceedings  necessary  to 
secure  the  invention  in  Fi  ance  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  think  it  right  to  recommend  it  to 
the  prompt  attention  of  gas  companies  and 
consumers. 

Nail  Forgers’  Strike. — Upwards  of  400 
nail-forgers  in  Hales  Owen  are  again  on  the 
strike.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  tbatsome 
weeks  back  a similar  strike  took  place,  when 
the  masters,  after  mature  consideration,  agreed 
to  give  the  full  price,  without  discount ; ac- 
cordingly the  men  commenced  working,  and 
continued  doing  so  up  to  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  the  principal  master  began  to 
reduce  the  make  per  thousand,  on  some  sorts, 
equal  to  a discount  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
In  consequence,  the  nail-forgers’  association 
have  caused  the  workmen  to  strike,  and  are 
now  supporting  them  at  a cost  of  about  80/. 
per  week. — Wolverhampton  Chronicle. 

Statistics  of  Paris Paris  says  the 

Constitutionncl,  has  a population  of  912,035 
souls  ; it  covers  a superficies  of  396,800  square 
metres,  or  3,439  hectares,  68  ares.  There  are 
42,000  houses,  1,922  public  thoroughfares,  57 
barriers,  46  chimins  de  ronde,  37  quays,  20 
boulevards,  37  avenues,  133  squares,  37  bridges 
105  “ courts  ’ or  “cities”  cloisters,  &c,,  9 
palaces,  23  remarkable  edifices,  6 public- 
gardens,  4 principal  arches,  5 columns,  1 
obelisk  (the  Luxor),  35  libraries,  15  museums, 
28  fountains,  38  churches,  25  convents,  26 
hospitals,  4 equestrian  statues,  24  theatres,  and 
39  barracks. 

' Pbrshore  Abbey  Church. — This  vene- 
rable edifice  is  at  present  undergoing  extensive 
and  necessary  improvements.  The  chancel  is 
being  completely  restored,  and  in  addition,  the 
pews  are  being  re-arranged,  and  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  placed  in  a more  eligible  position. 

New  Church  in  Westminster. — Bliss 
Burdett  Coutts  is  said  to  have  contributed  no 
less  a sum  than  30,000/.  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a church,  parsonage- house,  and 
schools. 


Extinction  of  Fires. — A correspondent 
in  Mayler's  Bath  Paper , considering  how  many 
fires  are  destructive  for  want  of  early  supply 
of  water,  suggests  the  construction  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  water-carts,  so  as  to  supply 
each  fire-engine  station  with  one  or  two  of 
them  ; that  they  be  constantly  filled  with  water 
saturated  with  pearlash ; and  whenever  the 
engines  are  ordered  out,  that  they  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  of  these  water-carts. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  engines  at  the  spot  where 
the  fire  has  broken  out,  the  firemen  are  to  com- 
mence their  operations  with  a supply  of  this 
prepared  ivater , conveyed  from  the  carts  by 
means  of  a hose  or  fire  buckets  ; after  the  carts 
have  exhausted  their  cargoes  (and,  in  the  event 
of  no  water  being  procureable  on  the  spot) 
they  are  to  proceed  at  the  quickest  trot,  or 
canter,  to  the  nearest  pump,  well,  watercourse, 
or  river,  for  a supply  of  water  ; they  are  then 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  action  to  replenish  the 
engines ; after  which  they  will  return  to  the 
station  (if  not  further  needed),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  required  to  remain  on 
the  spot  for  the  conveyance  of  individuals  who 
may  have  sustained  injuries  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor, that  one  pound  of  pearlash  will  be 
required  for  each  gallon  of  water  ; the  pearlash 
must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  previous  to  being 
mixed  with  the  cold.  Water  saturated  with 
pearlash  thrown  upon  a fire  will  instantly  ex- 
tinguish it  if  of  ever  so  combustible  a nature. 
Water-carts  have  for  a considerable  time  past 
been  employed  at  Liverpool,  to  accompany  the 
fire-brigade  when  ordered  out;  also  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport. 

Open  the  Cathedrals  !— “ The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Norwich  have  given  orders  that 
their  cathedral  shall  be  opened  to  the  public 
two  hours  a day.  “ Magnanimous  dean  and 
chapter !”  says  the  Edinburgh  JVcekly  Ex- 
press, “Generous  dean  and  chapter!  Con- 
descending dean  and  chapter!  Great,  no 
doubt,  is  your  self-glorification  at  having  made 
the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  throwing  open,  for 
two  whole  hours  every  day,  without  money 
and  without  price,  the  church  of  God  that  is 
underyour  control.  Butah  ! good  dean  and  good 
chapter,  you  have  not  made  such  a wonderful 
concession  after  all.  You  appear  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  is 
not  yours,  but  the  nation’s — not  yours,  but  the 
people’s — and  that,  consequents,  in  keeping  it 
shut  up  for  all  but  two  hours  a day,  vou  perpe- 
trate a monstrous  wrong,  and  commit  a mon- 
strous fraud.  In  sober  truth,  the  conduct  of 
this  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  deans  and  chapters  in  England,  is 
most  abominable.  They  make  show-places  of 
their  churches  as  if  they  were  theatres.” 

Art-Union  Cartoons.— His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert  inspected  the  cartoons  on 
Monday  last,  and  expressed  himself  warmly 
as  to  the  merits  of  several  of  them.  The  ex- 
hibition will  close  this  evening,  Saturday. 
The  committee  propose,  with  the  consent  of 
the  artists,  to  reduce  a certain  number  of  the 
cartoons  and  issue  them  in  outline.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  names  of  competitors  have 
been  communicated  to  us  by  correspondents: 
— “ Alfred  surrounded  by  his  Family,”  IV.  P, 
Salter.  “Ill  May-day,”  J.  Leighton.  “An- 
cient Britons  defending  their  Families,”  and 
“ Spenser  reading  the  F aerie  Queene  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,”  Marshall  Claxton. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Works — Lord  Lincoln  has  been  appointed 
secretary  for  Ireland  ; Lord  Sandon  is  spoken 
of  as  his  successor  in  the  above  office.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  late  chief  commissioner  for  the  assistance 
afforded  us  by  his  lordship,  and  a most  cour- 
teous expression  of  his  approbation. 

The  masons  employed  in  building  the 
bridges  and  culverts  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  Railway,  near  Alnwick,  have  struck 
work  for  an  advance  of  wages.  They  have 
made  a proposal  to  their  employer  to  resume 
work  on  receiving  the  same  wages  as  are  paid 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  line — viz.,  26s. 
per  week. 

Pubi.i o Parkin  Liverpool. — The  Liver- 
pool corporation  has  agreed  to  give  upwards  of 
80,000/.  for  the  Newsham  estate  of  200  acres, 
contiguous  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  for  a 
public  park.  The  purchase  of  other  ground, 
so  as  to  surround  these  picturesque  gardens, 
is  talked  of. 


Fall  of  a Warehouse  at  Liverpool. — . 
Last  Saturday  week  a corn  and  flour  ware- 
house, seven  stories  high,  and  situate  in  Moor- 
street,  Liverpool,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  calamity  11,000 
sacks  of  flour,  a largequantityof  the  samemate- 
rial  in  barrels,  besides  much  cotton  and  grain 
in  the  building.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  loading  of  ihe  Ware- 
house beyond  its  'capacity.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost. 

The  parish  church  of  Uffculme,  near  Col- 
lumpton  (in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dean  of  Sarum),  is  about  to  be  enlarged,  and 
a spire  added  to  the  tower,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected,  at  an  expense  of  1.300/.  of 
which  sum  800/.  has  already  been  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

Carved  Furniture. — A public  dining- 
room at  Campbell’s  Scotch  Stores,  in  Beak- 
street,  Regent-street,  recently  built  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt  of  Gray’s-Inn-lane,  is  fitted  up  with  a 
greater  amount  of  decoration  than  usual.  The 
furniture  which  was  executed  by  Greig  of  Far- 
ringdon-street  deserves  praise. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Eye,  near  Peter- 
borough. 

For  the  erection  of  the  stations  and  lodges  at 
Bentley  and  Ardleigh,  on  the  Eastern  Union  Rail- 
way. 

Fos  supplying  the  East- India  Company  with 
British  iron. 

For  the  erection  of  a portion  of  the  River  Wall 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dock  estate,  Liver- 
pool, being  about  360  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in 
height. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  church  at  East  Comp  - 
ton,  near  Oldham. 

For  the  erection  of  a lighthouse  at  Shoreham. 

For  the  erection  of  a workhouse  in  the  Harrow- 
road,  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Paddington. 

For  the  erection  of  a monastery  near  Market 
Weigh  ton. 

COMPETITIONS. 

A premium  of  50.'.  is  offered  for  the  best  ap- 
proved plan  in  the  elevations  and  sections  of  a 
public  exchange,  to  be  erected  at  Blackburn.  Two 
additional  premiums  of  20/.  and  10/.  will  be 
awarded  to  the  second  and  third  best. 

Plans  and  designs  are  required  for  an  asylum  to 
be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
aged  and  infirm  fishmongers  and  poulterers.  The 
style  to  be  Elizabethan  or  Gothic,  and  the  cost  not 
to  exceed  3,000/.  The  party  whose  design  is  most 
approved  of  will  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
erection.  Ten  guineas  and  five  guineas  will  be 
awarded  to  the  second  and  third  best  designs. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Half-Moon  Inn,  Taunton  : 161  capital 
maiden  oak,  163  maiden  elm,  and  a quantity  of 
ash,  poplar,  sycamore,  walnut,  and  yew  timber 
trees  ; also  53  oak,  ash,  and  elm  pollard  timber  trees. 

In  the  Alder  Car,  Mistley  Park,  Essex : 103 
loads  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  lime,  Spanish  ches- 
nut,  horse  chesnut,  fir,  and  cedar  timber  trees. 
Many  of  the  oaks  and  ashes  are  of  large  dimensions, 
and  particularly  straight  and  clear. 

At  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Birdsmoregate, 
Dorset : 250  prime  maiden  oak,  45  ash,  and  6 elm 
timber  trees.  The  greater  part  is  of  good  dimensions. 

At  Melton,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  : a quantity 
of  oak,  ash,  poplar,  and  chesnut  timber  trees,  &c. 

The  Hassells,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  : a large  fall 
of  long  large  and  straight,  larch  and  Scotch  spires. 

At  the  Star-inn,  East  Tetherley,  Hampshire  : 
upwards  of  1,000  capital  firs,  nearly  300  fine  large 
elms,  ash,  and  beech  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  the  Ancbor-inn,  Combwich,  Somerset:  135 
elm,  and  19  ash  timber  trees,  and  12  alder  poles. 

At  Baverstock,  Wilts  : a quantity  of  prime  ash, 
beech,  sycamore,  and  other  timber,  &c. 

On  the  East  Tetherley  and  Lockerley  estates, 
near  Salisbury  : an  extensive  sale  of  capital  oak. 

At  the  King’s  Arms-inn,  Oxenwood,  Hants  : 300 
prime  oak  trees. 

At  Mucking  Herony,  Essex : 100  large  elm 
timber  trees,  and  400  ash  trees  of  various  sizes  and 
superior  quality. 

At  the  Manor  House,  Ashbocking  : 200  Scotch 
firs,  40  ash,  elm,  and  willow  trees,  200  ash  and 
elm  pollards,  &c. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


On  the  premises  in  Farringdon-street : All  the 
brickwork  and  materials  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
late  Fleet  Prison,  containing  nearly  1,000,000  of 
the  finest  stock  biicks,  a large  quantity  of  stone 
coping,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ W.  H.  O.”  can  hardly  hope  to  keep  out  the 
water  effectually.  Something  might  be  done  by 
rendering  the floor  and  walls  impervious.  John’s 
cement  might  be  tried. 

“Constant  Reader”  (Kensington).  — We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  upper  part  of  the  wall 
may  be  dealt  with  as  an  external  wall.  We  know 
it  has  been  permitted  in  a similar  case. 

“ Zanoni.” — Jf  B assented  and  permitted  the 
work  to  be  done,  A might  have  refused  to  alter  it. 
See  a case  in  the  first  article  of  to-day. 

“Old  Subscriber”  (Nottingham).  —We  seri- 
ously advise  him  not  to  attempt  “ to  warm  his 
church  by  means  of  open  charcoal  braziers  placed 
iti  different  parts  of  it.” 

“Andrew  Dell.” — Weale,  Holborn. 

“A  Subscriber. — An  advertisement  will  cost  you 
3 s.  6 d. 

Books. — We  are  compelled  to  decline  recommend- 
ing books. 

“ John  de  la  Haye,”  “ B.  B.,”  “W.  Dredge,” 
“ Marsh  Nelson,”  will  appear. 

Received.: — “Edwin  Dearlove,”  “Practice  on 
Portland  Stone,”  “J.  Wilson,”  “Thomas  San- 
ders,” “ Carbon.” 


ADVEH.TISEr/tETTTS. 

Royal  Adelaide  gallery,  low- 

ther  Arcade,  West  Strand. — During  the  week,  the 
magnificent  Tableaux  Vivans  of  Professor  Keller,  after  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Masters  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
will  be  continued  every  Morning  and  Evening  : The  New 
Model  of  Nickel's  Compressed  Air  Railway,  and  Pilbrow’s 
Atmospheric  Railway,  will  also  be  continually  exhibited 
daily  ; an  entirely  new  entertainment  by  Mr.  J.  Russell,  en- 
titled an  Hour  of  Table-talk,  enlivened  with  Songs  and 
Anecdotes,  will  be  given  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  during  the  week  ; the  Concert  and  Singing  every 
evening,  with  various  other  Attractive  and  Instructive  Ex- 
hibitions.— Admission  One  Shilling,  Schools  Half-price. 


REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNE Y-H I LL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  09,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
IRONMONGERS. 

Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 in.,  20s. ; 3 in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24  in.,  41. ; 3 in.,  4/.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  is.  id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  Jin.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  at  A. 
Me  GLASHAN  and  Co.  Brassfouuders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre.— N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 

REDGE’S  PATENT  TAPER  CHAIN 

for  Bridges  and  Piers  of  any  power  and  length,  and 
also  free  from  undulation  and  oscillation,  is  immensely 
stronger  and  less  expensive  than  the  old  plan.  A compa- 
rison, with  numerical  calculations,  shewing  its  economy, 
safety,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  “Mechanics’  Magazine,” 
No.  1172. 

Mr.  DREDGE  has  erected  in  Great  Britain  alone  fifteen 
public  bridges,  four  of  which  are  county  bridges  for  common 
road  traffic,  varying  in  length  from  50  to  291  feet.  The  very 
extensive  and  constant  destruction  of  bridges,  so  fatal  to  life 
and  property,  arises  solely  from  the  error  of  principle  in  their 
construction. — Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Manufactured  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  London. 

THE  CALIORAPHIC  PENCILS  have 

been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  arc  the  result  of 
many  experiments;  and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
grit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
tint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  to 
all  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils— 

H,  HH.  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,F,  FF,  W*  ....  -Is.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB  8s-  .» 

BBBB  ” , 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use.  .... 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  c 
Teachers.  , _ . „ . 

May  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
sellers, &c.  , , , 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  a highly  finished  a 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  be  stamped 
on  both  sides,  “ Caligraphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Son, 
London,”  , 

*,*  The  usual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers 
&c.  A Show  Box  Gratis  with  an  order  for  a gross  of 
Pencils. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

fl  A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

0 „•  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 5 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ 0.  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAKF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old- Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
eonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  See.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Tiiomas  Graiiam,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth . 1 1 does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  effior- 

essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 

dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  1'igneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir,— Wc  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date.  „ , , .. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  fespect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

"In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay;  the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — 1, Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

^ b “JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  & c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William- street,  London-bridge. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall -Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union-Wharf,  Southampton  ; and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 
SASHES  AND  FRAMES, 
DOORS,  &c. 
Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
By  C.  W.  WATERLOW, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq. 


Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ing-house; if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place.  Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour  ; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  Sec.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WH1TEFRIARS-STREET.  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  arc 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place  ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
'es,  and  elsewhere. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  ana 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 

London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  ot 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  bucIi  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 

Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  * depth.  ^^  Commismomirs 


oeillg  UOTaiw  6*  - — r--;  . . . _ 

have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained.  . 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  wnen- 
ever  the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admitof  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  clays  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (,  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1846. 


E removal  of  Lord  Lincoln 
from  the  office  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Works,  together  with 
the  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree of  excitement  prevail- 
ing in  the  political  circle,  will  probably  have 
the  effect  of  postponing  for  a time  the  revision 
of  the  Buildings  Act.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
public  do  not  cease  to  call  for  this  revision  : 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Abbot,  Kensing- 
ton, are  summoned  to  meet  in  vestry  on  Monday 
morning  next,  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  with  the  view  of  immediately  obtain- 
ing it;  and  other  parishes,  it  is  said,  contem- 
plate holding  similar  meetings  for  the  same 
purpose.  From  letters  that  we  have  received, 
it  would  seem  that  our  correspondent  of 
February  7th  (p.  61),  “ A District  Surveyor,” 
put  into  words  the  feeling  of  a large  number 
of  persons  when  he  said,  there  is  one  defect 
“ pervading  the  whole  measure,  which  appears 
to  me  a primary  cause  of  the  failure,  viz.,  an 
unnecessary  interference  with  private  rights 
beyond  what  is  really  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  ; protection  to  the  public  being  in  my 
mind  a sufficient,  but  the  only  reason  upon 
which  such  an  Act  can  be  justified,  and  the 
only  basis  upon  which  its  provisions  should  be 
founded.”  We  trust  that  the  parties  to  whom 
the  revision  of  the  Act  may  be  committed  will 
proceed  with  a full  appreciation  of  this  prin- 
ciple ; we  should  then  have  little  fear  of  the 
result. 

Pending  the  desired  alteration,  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  an  official  referee  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Higgins,  who  now  no  longer  acts, 
is  indispensably  necessary.  The  position  which 
the  excellent  registrar  is  compelled  by  the  Act 
to  take,  in  the  absence  of  a second  referee,  has 
proved  distasteful  to  the  building  public,  who 
desire,  on  applying  to  the  referees,  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  decision  of  practical  men, 
and  to  have  as  little  law  as  possible.  A strong 
statement  on  the  subject  has  been  submitted  to 
us  by  an  able  and  accomplished  architect ; but 
we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  insert  it,  at 
all  events  at  this  moment.  We  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  now  holding  the 
appointment,  and  should  feel  a delicacy  in 
referring  to  any  subject  calculated  to  annoy 
him  ; in  the  present  instance,  however,  we 
are  satisfied  this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  we 
know  that  he  would  gladly  resign  his  forced 
office  of  referee,  and  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  office  he  fills  so  well — that  of 
registrar. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that 
the  Buildings’  Office  will  be  removed  in  the 
present  week  from  Trafalgar-square  to  No.  6, 
Adelphi-terrace. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  some  recent 
awards  : — 

CUTTING  INTO  CHIMNEYS. 


Mr.  B.  Davies  desired  to  remove  the  chim- 
ney-breast situated  in  the  party-wall  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a house  in  Powis-street,  W ool- 
wich,  and  to  carry  the  breast  in  the  upper 
floor  on  a York  landing,  supported  by  two 
iron  columns. 


The  district-surveyor  objected  under  sche- 
dule F. 

The  award  was,  “ that  inasmuch  as  we 
have  reported  our  opinion  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  and  Buildings,  that  a modi- 
fication of  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act  to  the  effect  stated  in  the  said  requi- 
sition, ought  to  be  made,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  surveyor  of  the  district  will  be  justified  in 
permitting  the  work  to  be  done  as  stated  in  the 
said  requisition,  and  as  shewn  in  the  drawings 
thereto  annexed,  so  that  the  same  be  done  in 
conformity  with  all  the  other  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
district.” 

RENEWAL  OF  WOODEN  PROJECTIONS. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Lewisham,  having  renewed  a 
wooden  eaves-gutter  in  front  of  an  employer’s 
house,  and  secondly  in  respect  of  “ the  wood 
covering  of  shop  front  pentice, — about  3 feet  in 
length  at  one  end  thereof,  having  been  stripped 
and  renewed  with  similar  materials  ; the  dis- 
trict surveyor,  Mr.  Badger,  gave  him  notice  of 
irregularity.  The  referees’  award  was  that, 

“ Inasmuch  as  the  renewal  of  wooden  eaves- 
cornices  is  contrary  to  the  said  Act,  we  the 
said  official  referees  do  hereby  determine  and 
award,  that  the  eaves-cornice  in  question  in  so 
far  as  it  is  of  wood,  must  be  taken  away,  and 
if  such  cornice  be  restored,  it  must  be  formed 
and  made  of  uninflammable  materials,  or  the 
present  eaves-cornice  must  be  covered  with 
some  proper  and  sufficient  incombustible  ma- 
terial, under  the  superintendence  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  district,  and  with  regard  to  the 
repair  of  the  wood  covering  of  the  shop-front, 
seeing  that  the  same  is  only  about  3 feet  in 
length,  and  a small  addition  to  an  old  covering 
used  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  being  of 
the  nature  of  a cornice  to  a shop-front,  we  the 
said  official  referees  do  further  award,  that 
such  covering  may  remain.” 

Costs  of  office  1/.  11s.  Sd.,  and  10s.  6d.  to 
the  district  surveyor,  to  be  paid  by  Hill. 

PARTY- WALLS. 

INI r.  Gosling,  of  Edward-street,  Woolwich, 
“ applied  to  be  allowed  to  use  a party-wall  8^ 
inches  thick  (which  was  built  under  the  Act 
to  a fourth-rate  building,  three  stories  high), 
for  a third-rate  building  of  the  same  height  as 
the  fourth-rate,  viz.,  three  stories,  consisting  of 
cellars,  ground  and  one-pair  floors ; Mr. 
Gosling,  finding  that  the  wall  was  not  thick 
enough,  began  an  external  wall  14  inches,  or 
1 3 brick  thick  against  the  9-inch  party  wall, 
but  as  it  cut  up  his  space,  and  was  much 
more  expensive  than  he  contemplated,  he  was 
induced  to  make  the  application.  The  district 
surveyor,  Mr.  Aitchison,  was  of  opinion  that 
as  his  building  was  to  be  precisely  of  the  same 
height  as  the  other,  and  merely  differed  in 
being  of  rather  larger  area,  that  a 9-inch  wall 
would  be  as  efficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  it  would  be  between  two  fourth-rate  build- 
ings.” 

The  referees  said — “ we  are  not  authorized 
to  relax  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act  in  respect  of  party-walls  as  it  regards 
their  thicknesses  in  such  cases,  and  if  the 
said  William  Gosling  desires  to  build  a house 
against  the  party-wall  in  question,  he  must 
build  a fourth-rate  house,  or  must  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  said  party-wall  of  the  thick- 
nesses required  by  the  said  Act  for  the  rate  of 
the  house  which  he  proposes  to  build,  or  must 
build  an  external  wall  of  the  thicknesses  re- 
quired by  the  said  Act  for  the  rate  of  the  house 
which  he  proposes  to  build  against  the  said 
existing  party-wall.” 


MR.  GALLY  KNIGHT,  M.P. 

Thf.  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Gaily  Knight, 
which  occurred  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  his  house 
in  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  will  be  deplored  as 
well  by  all  who  are  interested  in  architectural 
literature,  as  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  gratifi- 
cation of  being  acquainted  with  him.  lie  was 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment since  1334.  Mr.  Knight’s  literary  taste 
exhibited  itself  in  the  first  instance  in  a series 
of  poetical  tales,  illustrative  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  travelled  immediately 
after  leaving  Cambiidge,  and  where  he  had 
renewed  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron 
These  failed  to  obtain  for  him  any  great  repu-’ 
tation  as  a poet,  and  after  the  publication  of  a 
dramatic  poem  called  “ Hannibal  inBithynia,” 
he  appears  to  have  deserted  the  muses,  and  to 
have  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  investigation  of 
architectural  history  at  home  and  abroad. 

Startled  by  the  early  dates  ascribed  by  the 
Norman  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  certain 
churches  in  the  pointed  style,  he  landed  at 
Dieppe  in  May,  1831,  examined  the  buildings 
and  the  libraries  throughout  the  country,  and 
on  his  return  published  “An  Architectural 
Tour  in  Normandy,”  which  conclusively  de- 
stroyed the  assertions  of  the  French  antiqua- 
ries. Speaking  of  the  want  of  precise  evidence 
as  to  the  date  of  existing  buildings,  or  of  the 
particular  portions  of  those  buildings  upon 
which  the  solution  of  antiquarian  problems 
frequently  depends,  he  said  wisely:  — “ The 
best  evidence  is  contained  in  the  buildings 
themselves, — the  evidence  of  construction  and 
style.  This  evidence  is  a fact,  and  a fact  of 
more  weight  than  bushels  of  inferences,  con- 
jectures and  opinions.  Against  the  evidence 
of  style,  the  evidence  of  silence  (often  much 
insisted  upon)  is  of  no  avail,  for  unrecorded 
ruin  is,  in  any  instance,  much  more  probable 
than  the  real  existence  of  an  unprecedented 
anomaly.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  theTourare  two  valuable 
essays,  one  on  Norman  architecture  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  other  on  Norman  architecture  in 
England. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  works  of  the 
Normans  in  these  two  countries,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  completing  the  survey  “ by  giving 
some  account  of  their  operations  in  the  third 
scene  of  their  conquest  and  dominion,  Sicily 
and  accordingly  started  for  Messina  in  August, 
1836,  and  in  1838,  published  a sequel  to  the 
Tour,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Normans  in 
Sicily.”  This  is  prefaced  with  an  historical 
notice  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
1 1 is  third,  last,  and  best  work  is  called  “ Eccl- 
siastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  the  fifteenth  century;”  splen- 
didly illustrated  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

In  each  of  the  former  cases  he  had  en ' 
gaged  a professional  architect  to  assist  him^ 
Mr.  Richard  Hussey  in  the  first  instance;  anu 
Mr.  George  Moore  (whose  present  sad  state  we 
mentioned  last  week)  in  the  second;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  spared  no  trouble  and  expense 
in  obtaining  correct  data.  We  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording,  that  nearly  his  last 
act  was  one  of  benevolent  liberality.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  the  architect,  having  attended  him  a 
very  short  time  ago,  on  the  subject  of  poor 
Moore,  Mr.  Knight  immediately  wrote  a check 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  presented  it  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  it  is  desired  to  raise. 

Mr.  Knight  was  a member  of  the  commission 
for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
a constant  attendant  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ings of  several  of  the  metropolitan  societies 
connected  with  literature  and  art. 


Decorations,  Buckingham  Palace. — 
The  grand  staircase  has  been  decorated,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gruner,  and  is  now  com- 
pleted after  the  manner  of  the  Italian  masters. 
On  the  ceiling  four  fresco  paintings,  on  gold 
ground,  representing  morning,  evening,  noon, 
and  night,  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  O.  Town- 
send. Wreaths  of  flowers,  surrounding  these 
frescos,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Murdock  antj 
Denby.  The  imitations  of  marble,  executed 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  are  admirable. 

New  Order  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture.— The  spire  of  Grace  Church  is  like 
an  alligator’s  tailsticking  up  out  of  a^  thimble, 
if  there  ever  was  such  a thing. — New  York 
Tribunal* 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  BRICK  DUTIES. 

Sib, — Having  seen  some  observations  in 
your  paper  of  Saturday,  the  7th,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  brick  duties,  I beg  to  forward  you 
a copy  of  a letter  I addressed  on  the  24th 
ult.,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  same  subject. 

I should  suggest  that  a petition  should  be 
prepared  immediately  to  the  legislature  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  and  as  your  journal  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  building  inter- 
ests and  is  circulated  in  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom ; copies  of  the  petition  might  lie  at  the 
offices  of  your  agents  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  the  opinion  of  the  building  trades  on  a 
matter  so  important  to  their  interest  could  be 
laid  before  Parliament. 

In  the  metropolis  alone,  there  are  upwards 
of  45,000  persons  occupied  in  the  trades  con- 
nected with  houses,  and  the  number  of  houses 
erected  in  1841  amounted  to  3,102. 

In  the  provinces,  the  number  of  houses 
erected  in  the  same  year  was  30,631,  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
building  trades  was  upwards  of  334,000. 

No  manufacture  in  the  country  has  so  large 
a number  of  persons  employed  upon  it  as  are 
connected  with  the  building  trades. 

A petition  emanating  from  so  numerous  and 
influential  a class,  would  no  doubt  command 
the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Should  the  suggestions  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  offering  be  carried  into  effect,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  assist  in  any  way  in  mv 
power,  and  to  subscribe  51.  to  the  funds  for 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Marsh  Nelson. 

Reform  Club,  10th  Feb.  1846. 


Sir, — As  I feel  assured  that  any  suggestion 
with  reference  to  taxes  which  press  unequally, 
will  be  favourably  received  by  you  at  this  time, 
more  particularly  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  by 
amendment  or  repeal  increased  employment 
will  be  given  to  the  working  classes,  I have 
ventured  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
brick  duties,  which  is  frequently  brought  under 
my  notice. 

Bricks  are  now  selling  for  40s.  a thousand, 
and  the  cost  to  make  them  is  not  more  than 
25s.,  including  a duty  of  5s.  lOd.  a thousand, 
and  even  when  the  prime  cost  is  20s.  the 
price  is  seldom  below  30s.  The  duty  is  levied 
whilst  the  bricks  are  “green  in  the  hacks,” 
i.e.  as  soon  as  they  are  stacked  in  rows  to  dry, 
and  it  is  payable  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  it 
is  levied.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances the  bricks  cannot  be  dried  and  put 
into  the  clumps  or  kilns,  and  burnt  ready  for 
sale  by  the  time  the  duty  is  payable. 

In  wet  seasons,  when  bricks  are  a long  time 
drying  in  the  hacks,  they  are  not  ready  for 
sale  for  many  weeks  after  the  duty  has  been 
paid.  The  maker  has  therefore  to  provide 
capital  to  pay  the  duty  in  anticipation  of  the 
manufactured  article.  This  excludes  the  small 
capitalist  from  the  manufacture,  and  even  the 
large  brick-makers  are  often  obliged  to  make 
great  sacrifices  in  wet  or  bad  seasons,  to  meet 
the  duty  payments.  But  another  injustice 
arises  from  this  mode  of  collecting  the  duty. 
A storm  or  succession  of  wet  weather  will 
frequently  destroy  or  seriously  injure,  several 
hacks  of  bricks  ; upon  these  also  the  duty  must 
be  paid,  as  no  remission  is  allowed  after  they 
are  once  stacked  in  the  hacks.  A misfortune 
of  this  kind  has  been  the  ruin  of  several  brick- 
makers,  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  un- 
dried bricks,  the  exciseman  seizes  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bricks  in  the  field  for  the  duty 
on  those  destroyed. 

These  reasons  will  I think  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  causes  that  operate  against  the  small 
capitalist  entering  into  brick-making,  and  they 
will  at  the  same  time,  account  for  the  large 
profit  they  bear  upon  the  prime  cost  to  cover 
contingencies. 

Bricks  are  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
same  facility  should  be  afforded  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  by  the  legislature,  as  is 
afforded  to  other  manufactures.  Taxing  a 
brick  before  it  is  dry  or  burnt,  is  like  taxing 
the  raw  material  of  any  other  manufactured 
article.  Bricks  in  the  hacks  when  the  duty 
is  levied,  are  but  a remove  from  lumps  of  clay. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  has  an  additional 
claim  to  be  unshackled  over  most  other  arti- 
cles. It  is  a manufacture  that  is  produced 
almost  entirely  by  human  labour,  and  in  a 


season  of  the  year  when  most  other  out-door 
occupations  are  abandoned.  In  the  winter 
time  the  earth  is  prepared,  and  a large  number 
of  hands  are  always  employed  upon  this  part 
of  the  process. 

By  the  removal  of  the  duty  every  small 
builder  would  have  his  brickfield,  and  such 
would  be  the  competition,  that  improved  modes 
of  manufacture  would  be  adopted,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  a short  time, 
the  price  would  be  reduced  one-half,  and  em- 
ployment given,  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  to  a great  number  of  labouring  men. 
By  taking  off  the  duty  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  additional  labourers  would  at  once  be 
set  to  work  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
large  brick-makers,  as  the  enormous  price  will 
shew  that  the  stocks  in  hand  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  till  the  new  bricks  come 
into  the  market  next  season,  which  is  generally 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  brick  duties 
are  unfair.  Why  should  the  principal  build- 
ing material  of  a house  be  taxed  in  one  county 
and  not  in  another?  The  mere  accident  of 
its  geological  position  is  the  cause.  A man 
who  lives  over  a stratum  of  stone  pays  no  duty 
to  build  his  house,  but  a man  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  located  in  a clay  soil  has  to 
pay  a duty  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  districts 
where  good  building  stone  prevails,  the  houses 
of  the  lower  order  are  always  larger  and  more 
commodious  than  in  the  brick  districts.  Every 
facility  therefore  should  be  given  to  cheapen 
the  manufacture  of  bricks,  to  render  their 
cost  on  a par  with  stone.  But  the  duties  press 
more  heavily  on  the  poor  man  than  on  the 
rich  man.  Bricks  form  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  a cottage  than  they 
do  of  a mansion,  and  this  is  evident,  from 
the  absence  of  the  ornamental  plastering  and 
other  expensive  finishings  upon  which  no  duty 
is  levied. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  re- 
peal of  this  duty  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
brick-makers,  and  the  employment  at  this 
time  of  the  year  of  a large  number  of  labourers ; 
it  would  give  a spirt  to  the  whole  building 
trade,  and  employment  to  carpenters,  joiners, 
plasterers,  and  to  workmen  in  every  depart- 
ment of  building.  The  last  census  shews  that 
the  population  was  more  crowded  per  house, 
in  the  metropolis  than  at  the  preceding  one, 
with  a much  smaller  proportion  of  uninhabited 
houses  and  a decrease  in  the  number  building. 

In  1831  there  were  7‘5  inmates  to  a house 

1841  „ 7'6  „ 

,,  1831  ,,  8 uninhabited  to  100  in- 

habited 

„ 1841  „ 4-7  „ 


,,  1831  ,,  21  houses  building  to  100 

inhabited  houses 

„ 1841  „ 15  „ 

Which  indicates  a demand  for  houses  without 
a sufficient  supply  ; and  this  demand  is  still 
continuing.  The  repeal  of  the  brick  duty 
would  be  a great  boon  to  the  agriculturist  and 
the  agricultural  labourer,  as  it  presses  harder 
in  the  rural  districts  than  in  towns. 

In  the  country,  the  demand  being  limited, 
the  kilns  are  many  miles  distant,  and  then  only 
the  smallest  possible  number  is  made;  as  the 
maker,  having  to  pay  his  duty  beforehand, 
would  be  a serious  loser  if  his  stock  was  to  re- 
main long  unsold.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
in  villages,  that  repairs  to  farm  buildings  and 
cottages  are  neglected  from  the  dearness  and 
scarcity  of  bricks. 

I beg  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  with 
this  lengthy  statement;  and  were  I not  afraid 
of  trespassing  on  your  time,  I should  have  ex- 
tended my  remarks  to  the  advantage  that  archi- 
tecture, and  house  building  in  particular,  would 
derive  from  the  manufacture  of  improved 
forms  of  bricks  and  of  ornamental  bricks.  At 
present,  a maximum  size  is  fixed  under  a heavy 
penalty.  The  advantage  could  also  be  shewn, 
that  the  coal  owners  and  ship  owners  would 
derive,  from  the  increased  consumption  of 
breeze  or  small  coal,  an  item  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  It 
could  also  be  shewn  what  the  effect  has  been 
of  the  repeal  of  duties  of  a similar  kind,  that 
on  stained  paper,  for  instance,  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  capital  of  smaller  amounts,  in 
multiplying  the  number  of  workmen,  and  at 


the  same  time  improving  the  manufactured 
article. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  refer  vou,  in  support 
of  my  views,  to  Mr.  McCullock’s  opinion  on 
the  same  subject.  Speaking  of  the  brick  duty, 
he  says,  “ Sound  policy  would  suggest  its  re- 
peal, for  no  duty  being  laid  on  stone,  the  use 
of  bricks  is  unfairly  limited,  and  an  injury  done 
to  those  engaged  in  their  manufacture.” 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Marsh  Nelson. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

SIENNA,  AREZZO,  AND  PISTOJA.* 

To  that  school  of  Italian  architecture,  which 
may  properly  be  designated  the  Florentine , we 
have  previously  attributed  a high  degree  of 
merit.f  The  grand  and  severe  style  of  its 
elevations  is  precisely  what  an  English  archi- 
tect, accustomed  to  the  regular  architecture  of 
the  Palladian  school,  might  look  at  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  ; but  in  the  hands  of  one, 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  principles  of  design, 
a new  style  might  be  gained  from  these,  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  each,  yet  with  more  of 
novelty,  than  just  now  our  architecture  is  ac- 
customed to  exhibit.  To  what  has  been  achieved 
in  the  Palladian  style,  we  are  able  to  point  for 
a reply  to  many,  who  make  an  unfavourable 
contrast  between  the  modern  architecture  of 
England,  and  that  of  other  countries.  But  a 
style,  which  more  than  any  other  is  governed 
by  strict  rules — the  more  indispensable  from 
the  constant  use  of  the  orders— requires  also, 
more  than  any  other,  to  fertilize  and  invigorate 
it,  the  frequent  addition  of  foreign  matter.  By 
an  architect,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  real  value 
of  rules,  much  might  be  effected,  without 
shewing  any  disunion  of  parts,  and  which 
might  have  an  appearance  of  novelty,  though 
only  a new  arrangement  of  previous  ideas,  the 
only  form  in  which  originality  can  be  con- 
sidered to  exist.  We  do  not  forget,  that  some- 
thing has  already  been  attempted,  by  adopting 
that  noble  feature  of  the  Florentine  architec- 
ture, its  cornice;  but  there  are  other  materials. 
The  general  massive  character  is  admirably 
adapted  to  a certain  class  of  buildings  ; and 
the  details  of  windows  and  rustics  but  require 
to  be  attentively  studied  by  modern  architects, 
to  make  of  them,  what  the  Roman  architects 
made,  a different  style  and  school,  whilst  our 
habits  and  wants,  added  to  our  present  position 
in  the  Palladian  school,  ought  to  produce  some- 
thing  essentially  new  and  characteristic.  Copy 
the  Florentine  style,  and  we  know  of  few  so 
unsuitable  to  the  expression  of  modern  wants  ; 
learn  from  it , and  adapt , and  there  is  none 
from  which  more  information  can  be  acquired. 
Cornices,  heretofore  proportioned  to  an  upper 
order,  or  proportioned  ill,  we  should  regulate 
as  at  Florence,  by  the  height  of  the  building, 
and  with  sufficient  projection.  In  Gwilt’s 
“ Encyclopaedia,”  page  747,  the  following  table 
is  given  : — 

In  the  Spannocchi  palace,  at  Siena,  the  cornice 
ia  Tsfc  of  the  whole  height  of  building,  or337=-081. 

In  the  Piccolomini  palace,  at  Siena,  the  cornice  is 
1551  of-thc  whole  height  of  building,  or  ;j2T=-074. 

In  the  Pojana  palace,  built  by  Palladio,  at  Po- 
jana,  in  the  Vicentine  territory,  the  cornice  is  T|U0  of 
the  whole  height  of  building,  or  ^=*071. 

In  the  Strozzi  palace,  at  Florence,  the  cornice  is 
Tnoij  °f  the  whole  height  of  building,  or  :jf,=-069. 

in  the  Pandolfini  palace,  at  Florence,  by  Raf- 
faelle,  the  cornice  is  T§gB  of  the  whole  height  of 
building,  or  ^==*069. 

In  the  Villa  Montecchio,  by  Palladio,  the  cor- 
nice  is  to3o  °f  the  whole  height  of  building,  or  A= 
•069. 

In  the  Villa  Caldogno,  by  Palladio,  the  cornice 
is  iSflu  °f  whole  height  of  building,  or  aa=-0G9. 

In  another  villa  by  Palladio,  for  the  family  of 
Caldogno,  the  cornice  is  ^ of  the  whole  height  of 
building,  or  T's  = -066. 

In  the  Farnese  palace,  at  Rome,  the  cornice  is 
idBo  of  the  whole  height  of  building,  or  T'7  = *059. 

In  the  Gondi  palace,  at  Florence,  the  cornice  is 
tooo  of  the  whole  height  of  building,  or  3a3=  '057. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Gwilt  arrives 
is  that  the  mean  height  for  a cornice  may 
be  considered  as  T‘T.  By  varying  the  rustics 


* Vide  “Architecture  Toscane,  ou  Palais,  Maisons,  et 
autres  Edifices  de  la  Toscane,  mesurds  et  dessiuds,  par  A. 
Grandjean  de  Montigny  et  A.  Famin,  Architcctcs.  Paris, 
183".” 

t Continued  from  vol.  iVi.,  page  618, 
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id  plain  surface,  we  might  gain  much 
the  solidity  and  massiveness  of  the  Flo- 
ntine  palaces,  without  the  “heavy  mono- 
ny  ” which  by  some  is  considered,  and 
‘rhaps  is,  a peculiarity  in  them.  They  were 
laracteristic  of  the  inhabitants  ; our  dwellings 
ould  not  be  less  so  : we  need  no  half  castel- 
ted  pile,  where  civil  contest  is  no  daily 
rcurrence  ; we  have  no  use  for  lofty  towers, 
e sign  of  aristocracy,  and  the  means  of 
rnsing  power,  but  we  require  the  most  precise 
tention  to  modern  comfort,  and  desire  that 
laracter  to  be  expressed  in  the  exterior. 

In  our  previous  notice  of  M.  M.  Grandjean 
; Montigny  and  A.  Famin’s  work  on  the 
lorentine  style,  we  deferred  that  part,  which 
lustrates  the  examples  in  some  parts  of  Tus- 
iny.  Of  such  examples  Sienna  possesses 
fveral  remarkable  ones,  having  a character 
imewhat  differing  from  those  of  Florence. 

7e  remark  in  them  the  same  political  or  so- 
al  influences,  and  the  same  general  ingre- 
ients  of  design,  butvaried  by  the  peculiarities 
f the  ground,  on  which  they  stand. — Now 
>rming  part  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  Sienna 
as  formerly  an  independent  state.  Agitated 
y similar  commotions,  and  often  actuated  by 
onllicting  interests,  Florence  and  Sienna 
ere  frequently  at  war.  The  city  stands  on 
le  summit  of  a mountain  in  the  midst  of  hills, 
‘rom  its  situation,  there  was  less  need  of  large 
iternal  courts,  an  arrangement  so  desirable 
1 a more  confined  atmosphere,  whilst  the 
eautyof  the  prospect  led  to  the  arranging  ter- 
aced  courts,  looking  on  to  the  gardens  down 
le  side  of  the  mountain.  Whilst  the  courts 
re  smaller,  their  porticoes  are  more  rare  than 
i the  palaces  of  Florence,  but  the  vestibule  of 
ntrance  becomes  of  more  importance. — The 
own-house  of  Sienna  is  the  oldest  building  of 
lie  city  here  illustrated.  The  style  is  that  of 
he  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a curious  mix- 
are  of  windows  with  pointed  arches,  arranged 
nth  some  attention  to  regularity,  with  the  ma- 
hicolated  parapet  of  a castle.  Beside  it 
tands  a lofty  tower  perforated  in  everv  part 
or  defensive  operations.  The  interior  of  the 
ormer  building  underwent  some  alterations  in 
he  14th  century,  and  amongst  the  architects’ 
lames  we  find  those  of  Agostino,  and  Agnolo, 
if  Sienna.  Notwithstanding  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, it  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance, 
ind  is  commanded  by  thirteen  different  streets. 
A chapel  near  the  entrance  to  the  city  is  inte- 
•esting,  as  being  one  of  the  works  of  Fran- 
;esco  di  Giorgio,  an  architect  and  sculptor, 
vho  is  said  by  his  writings  and  his  example  to 
lave  first  subverted  the  style,  practised  by 
jiovanni  da  Pisa,  and  others.  It  shews  that 
he  architect  had  paid  some  attention  to  an- 
;ique  monuments,  being  very  similar  to  the  an- 
cient temples  and  tombs  on  the  Appian  way, 
ind  the  frieze  is  an  imitation  of  that  to  the 
;emple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The 
crescents  of  the  Piccolomini  family  are  in- 
serted in  the  modillion  band. — The  same  ar- 
chitect built  a small  house  of  brick  in  the 
Dorso,  about  the  year  1460,  which  has  some 
merit,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  There  are  ornamented  string 
courses,  a large  cornice,  pilasters  at  the 
angles,  the  lower  story  being  rusticated,  with 
the  courses  alternately  broad  and  narrow.  The 
whole  of  the  ornamental  work  is  in  terra  cotta. 
The  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  was  constructed 
about  the  year  1450  by  Pius  II.  It  was  in- 
tended for  a library.  The  decorations  are 
very  elaborate,  and  it  contains  some  paintings 
by  Pinturicchio,  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  a very  different  style  to  that 
of  the  cathedral.  “The  loggia  of  the  pope  ” 
was  built  by  the  same  pontiff,  in  the  year  1460. 
Francesco  di  Giorgio  was  the  architect.  It  is 
quadrangular  in  the  plan,  presenting  three 
■arches,  springing  from  Corinthian  columns, 
iwith  an  inscription  and  cornice  above,  in  the 
main  front,  one  arch  at  each  end,  and  a wall 
at  the  back.  The  architect  executed  the 
capitals  and  enrichments.  These  loggie  were 
(common  in  Tuscany.  They  were  built  by  the 
mobility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  palaces, 
iin  order  to  assemble  their  friends  and  depen- 
dents to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  and 
■frequently  matters  of  science  and  art. 

The  Spannocchi  palace  was  completed  in 
•1472,  the  architect  being  Francesco  di  Gior- 
gio. It  greatly  resembles  the  palaces  of  Flo- 
rence, being  rusticated  the  whole  height,  and 
having  a bold  cornice.  It  is  in  three  stories, 
rand  the  proportions  are  happily  arranged. 


The  ground  story  presents  five  arches  of 
entrance,  the  arrangement  of  the  arch  stones 
being  irrespective  of  the  horizontal  courses, 
and  with  the  extrados  pointed,  both  strong- 
characteristics  of  the  style ; — above  are  two 
heights  of  windows  and  string  courses.  The 
windows  have  all  the  central  column.  The 
cornice  is  very  peculiar,  having  between  its 
cantilevers,  busts  projecting  boldly  from  cir- 
cular pannels.  There  are  iron  rings  fastened  in 
the  wall,  at  the  ground  story,  as  in  the  palaces 
at  Florence. — The  Piccolomini  palace  in  ge- 
neral design  is  very  similar  to  the  one  just 
mentioned.  It  is,  however,  of  nearly  double 
the  length,  and  a better  character  is  given  to 
the  basement  by  the  treatment  of  the  rustics, 
the  steps,  and  the  base,  and  impost  mouldings. 
The  arch  of  entrance  is  larger  than  the  four 
on  each  side.  The  crescent  is  seen  in  the 
enrichments  of  the  cornice.  The  internal 
court  has  been  elaborately  decorated.  The  de- 
sign is  attributed  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  and 
the  date  is  supposed  to  be  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  names  of  some 
other  architects  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
engaged  at  Sienna  ; amongst  others,  it  is  said 
that  Baldassare  Peruzzi  was  thejarchitect  of  a 
second  house  of  brick  in  the  Corso,  which  has 
some  details  carefully  executed  in  terra-cotta. 

At  Arezzo,  besides  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
there  are  several  churches,  and  the  hospital. 
The  church  44  della  Pieve  ” was  restored  by 
Giorgio  Vasari,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
care  which  the  monks  had  taken  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  because  his  ancestors  were  buried 
there,  he  executed  the  work  at  his  own  ex- 
pense.— The  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  the  Ma- 
dona  delle  Grazie,  near  Arezzo,  was  by  Bene- 
detto da  Maiano.  It  consists  of  a portico  of 
eight  columns  with  arches,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature, and  a boldly  projecting  roof.  The 
frieze  and  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are 
elaborately  decorated.  This  portico  occupies 
about  the  same  space  as  the  body  of  the  church, 
to  which  it  is  at  right  angles.  There  is  much 
of  the  school  of  Brunelleschi  in  the  de- 
sign. — At  Pistoja,  there  is  a fine  church, 
which  was  commenced  in  1509.  Ventura 
Andrea  Vitoni,  the  architect,  was  at  first  a 
joiner,  and  was  employed  in  that  capacity  upon 
some  of  the  works  of  Bramante,  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
commissioned  to  build  this  church.  Dying 
before  its  completion,  another  architect  could 
not  be  found  sufficiently  skilful  for  the  work, 
and  it  remained  a long  time  unfinished,  until 
at  length  it  was  completed  in  1561  by  Vasari, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  original  idea.  It  is 
highly  praised  by  the  authors  of  the  volume, 
as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  plan  is  octagonal  with  a vesti- 
bule in  front,  and  a recess  at  the  opposite  end. 
In  the  domes  and  vaulting,  there  is  some  dis- 
play of  skill. 

The  work  concludes  with  plans  of  the  square 
at  Leghorn,  and  with  plans  and  views  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  It  also  contains  frontis- 
pieces to  the  different  parts,  illustrating  the 
sculpture  and  antiquities  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seums of  Tuscany,  some  useful  description, 
and  a table  of  architects’  names.  E.  II. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL,  LONDON  WALL. 

At  the  time  when  the  paintings  were  first 
discovered  in  this  hall,  we  visited  it  with  the 
intention  of  placing  before  our  readers  such 
particulars  of  the  structure  and  of  the  company 
to  which  it  belongs,  as  might  be  obtainable. 
Finding,  however,  that  Mr.  Fairholt  and  other 
members  of  the  Archaeological  Association  had 
already  commenced  an  investigation,  we,  of 
course,  left  it  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Fairholt’s 
excellent  paper,  the  result  of  that  inquiry, 
illustrated  by  four  engravings  of  the  paintings, 
is  since  published  in  the  journal  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  most  of 
the  following  information. 

“All  that  remains  to  us  illustrative  of  the 
ancient  state  of  the  civic  companies  of  London, 
is  so  very  slight,  that  any  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge on  that  subject  is  welcome  and  curious. 
The  great  tire  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
hand  of  spoliation  and  mis-called  improvement 
in  the  next,  have  nearly  eradicated  all  vestiges 
of  their  past  glories.  The  discovery,  therefore, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  of  so  much  of  the 
internal  fittings  and  decorations  of  an  ancient 
civic  hall,  as  may  lead  us  to  a correct  compre- 


hension of  its  original  condition,  is  an  event  of 
singular  interest  to  all  who  are  curious  in 
London  antiquities. 

On  Friday,  December  26th,  1845,  one  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  refitting  the  interior 
of  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  finding  an 
insecure  hold  for  a nail  he  was  driving  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  western  wall,  tore  away  the 
very  old  and  decayed  canvas  which  had  covered 
it,  in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  the  cause  : 
by  doing  so,  he  uncovered  a portion  of  an 
ancient  painting,  which  induced  him  to  strip 
the  entire  surface,  and  thus  led  to  the  exposure 
of  the  series  of  pictures  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal decoration  of  this  ancient  hall  three  cen- 
turies since.  These  pictures  are  all  scriptural, 
and  have  reference  to  the  art  and  mystery  of 
the  carpenters  ; but  others  have  since  been 
found  on  the  south  wall,  which  are  entirely 
ornamental. 

Carpenters’  Hall  is  one  of  the  few  ancient 
buildings  that  escaped  the  great  fire,  which 
came  very  near,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  Its 
position  at  that  time  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
London,  and  the  fire  was  checked  when  it  may 
be  said  to  have  surrounded  it ; it  was  frequently 
in  imminent  danger,  and  Drapers’  Hall,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  was  destroyed.” 

The  court  Book  of  the  company  shews  that 
a similar  fate  was  feared  for  Carpenters’  Hall. 
Being  fortunately  saved,  it  was  let  to  the 
drapers,  goldsmiths,  feltmakers,  weavers,  and 
haberdashers  companies  to  hold  their  courts 
in  ; and  afterwards,  12th  October,  1666,  to  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  elect,  “ to  keep  hi9 
maioralty  in;”  his  lordship  undertaking  to 
arrange  with  the  companies  just  mentioned. 

The  situation  of  the  hall  was  originally 
verv  pleasant.  The  old  walls  of  London  faced 
it,  beyond  which  were  Moorfields  and  Fins- 
bury,— the  great  places  for  recreative  walks  ; 
while  all  beyond  was  open  ground,  stretching 
right  and  left  to  the  nearest  villages.  Moor- 
fields, in  the  ancient  maps,  is  covered  with 
linen  ; and  in  Thomas  Delonev’s  ‘ Crown  Gar- 
land of  Golden  Roses,’  may  be  seen  the  ballad 
history  of  4 the  two  ladies  of  Finsbury  that 
gave  Moorfields  to  the  city,  for  the  maidens  of 
London  to  dry  clothes  in,’  and  where  he  says  : 

4 Now  are  made  most  pleasant  walks 
That  great  contentment  yield 

while  Finsbury  fields  was  the  great  school  of 
archery,  from  the  time  when  every  man  was 
enjoined  by  law  to  4 draw  a good  bow  and 
shoot  a good  shot,’  until  the  entire  decay  of 
the  science.  Until  comparatively  modern 
times,  Moorfields  was  an  open  space,  uniting 
with  the  Artillery  ground  and  Bunhill  fields. 
Eastward  of  the  hall  was  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Henry  Pawlet,  built  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  with  its  large  gardens, 
and  at  its  back  were  others,  reaching  to  Loth- 
bury.  The  company  still  preserve  much  open 
ground  about  their  hall,  with  the  old  garden 
behind,  which  has  never  been  built  on. 

The  account  of  the  hall  and  company,  given 
in  our  histories  of  London,  are  extremely 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  however  volumi- 
nous the  works  may  be.  Stow  merely  names 
it,  and  Strype,  in  1720,  dismisses  it  in  these 
few  complimentary  words  : — ‘Carpenters’  Hall, 
which  hath  a very  handsome  comeing  into  it 
of  free  stone,  which  leadeth  to  a court  yard 
and  garden,  which  is  begirt  with  the  hall  and 
apartments  thereunto  belonging,  being  a pretty 
handsome  building.’ 

Edward  Hatton,  in  his  4 New  View  of  Lon- 
don,’ 1708,  merely  speaks  of  it  ‘ as  ornament- 
ally built  of  timber.’  Seymour,  in  his  4 Survey 
of  London,’  1735  (vol  ii.,  p.  378),  has  devoted 
most  space  to  the  subject:  he  says  : — 4 The 
company  of  carpenters,  being  a society  of  an- 
tient  standing,  were  incorporated  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  July,  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I V.,  by  the  name  of  Master,  Wardens, 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Mystery  of  Freemen 
of  the  Carpentry  of  the  City  of  London.  Their 
arms  are  — Argent,  a chevron  engrailed  be- 
tween three  pair  of  compasses,  pointing  toward 
the  base,  and  a little  extended,  sable.  1 his 
company  are  a master,  three  wardens,  assis- 
tants uncertain,  99  on  the  livery,  besides  yeo- 
manry. The  livery  fine  is  SI.  The  Carpenters’ 
Hall  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  London 
Wall,  almost  against  the  east  end  of  Beth- 
lehem. 

In  this  hall,  in  memory  of  two  eminent 
members  of  this  company,  hang  up  two  pic- 
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tures  representing  them.  The  one  is  an  aged 
person,  in  a ruff,  well  drawn,  with  one  hand 
putting  a compass  upon  a rule,  held  in  the 
other,  and  underwrit,  ‘William  Portington, 
esq.,  master  carpenter  in  the  office  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s buildings,  who  served  that  place  40 
years,  and  departed  this  life  the  28th  of  March, 
I G2B,  aged  84  years  ; who  was  a well-wisher 
of  this  society.  This  being  the  geft  of  Matthew 
Banks,  who  served  fourteen  years,  and  is  at 
this  present  master  of  the  said  company,  Au- 
gust 19th,  1637.’ 

The  other  picture  is  more  modern,  and  un- 
derwritten : ‘ This  picture  of  John  Scot,  esq., 
carpenter  and  carriage-maker  to  the  office  of 
ordnance,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
was  placed  here  by  his  apprentice,  Matthew 
Banks,  esq.,  master  carpenter  to  his  Majesty, 
and  master  of  this  company  this  present  year, 

1698.’ 

‘ A table  also  hangs  up  for  Richard  Wiat, 
of  London,  esq.,  thrice  master  of  this  Com- 
pany of  Carpenters,  Ann.  Bom.  1604,  1605, 
1616,  and  a good  benefactor  thereunto.  Among 
other  gifts  he  gave  500/.  to  build  an  almshouse 
near  Godalmin  in  Surrey,  for  ten  poor  men, 
and  70/.  a year  to  maintain  them.  And  his 
wife  added  something  for  the  company  to  go 
down  to  visit  it.’  In  vol.  i.  p.  373,  speaking 
of  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  he 
says,  “In  this  parish  is  Carpenters’  Hall,  an 
old  building  of  timber,  with  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  it.’  The  company  still  preserve 
the  two  portraits  in  their  meeting  room,  the 
old  hall  having  been  let  by  them  for  other 
purposes.” 

The  company  possess  also  (and  still  use  on 
one  day  in  the  year),  four  very  curious  caps  or 
croiyns.  The  oldest  and  at  the  same  time 
handsomest,  is  dated  1561.  They  have  also 
some  good  silver  cups,  one  of  them  particularly 
elegant.  This  has  no  date ; two  others  are 
dated  1612  and  1628. 

“ Malcolm,  in  his  Londinium  Redivivum, 
1803  (vol.  ii.  p.  79),  speaks  of  a manuscript 
account  of  the  foundation  of  this  company, 
its  statutes,  benefactions,  and  list  of  masters 
and  wardens,  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vilel- 
lius  F.  xvi.,  which  was  so  damaged  in  the 
fire  which  injured  that  library  as  to  be  illegible  ; 
and  although  the  company  possess  some  very 
old  records,  Mr.  Jupp  informs  me  he  has  not 
been  enabled  to  find  ‘any  entry  which  will 
give  any  information  as  to  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing, there  being  no  records  between  the  years 
1515  and  1533,  and  no  money  accounts  until 
1554.’  It  is  very  probable  that  the  old  ball 
was  constructed  about  the  period  when  this 
lapse  in  the  books  occurs,  as  the  portions  of 
it  incorporated  in  the  more  modern  buildings 
are  evidently  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  that 
date.” 

The  length  of  the  apartment  is  about  58  feet, 
the  width  about  26  feet. 

“ The  exterior  of  the  hall  possesses  no  traces 
of  antiquity ; the  date  upon  the  water  spouts 
is  1722  ; ‘ the  front  consists  of  a neat  Boric 
basement  with  arches,  windows,  and  porticos 
at  the  east  and  west  ends.  On  the  basement 
is  a rustic  story,  ornamented  with  cornices, 
pediments,  &c.,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  city  and  company.’  ( Hughson's  Land. 
1806,  vol.  iii.  p.  28).  Malcolm  speaks  of  the 
‘ ancient  hall,’  and  alluding  to  its  internal  as- 
pect says,  ‘ the  roof  of  this  hall  has  been  ori- 
ginally of  oak,  something  like  that  of  West- 
minster Hall,  but  that  is  either  demolished  or 
concealed  by  the  present  stuccoed  ceiling.’ 
This  ceiling  was  constructed  in  1671,  and  the 
ornamental  pilasters  which  support  it,  spring 
from  the  corbels  of  the  old  arched  timber  roof. 
The  exposure  of  the  upper  half  of  the  western 
end,  by  the  recent  removal  of  its  canvas  cover- 
ing, has  laid  bare  the  massive  oak  beams  that 
originally  supported  it;  the  paintings  which 
are  about  to  be  described,  occupying  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall,  their  base  being  level  with 
the  corbels  at  about  the  height  of  9 feet  from 
the  ground.  They  are  surmounted  by  an  em- 
battled oak  beam,  and  measure  3 feet  in  height 
and  23  in  length  ; being  broken  and  destroyed 
at  some  distance  from  the  north  side. 

The  paintings  — which  all  bear  some  re- 
ference to  carpentry — are  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  ornamental  columns,  painted 
in  distemper.  The  laths,  which  form  the 
groundwork,  are  placed  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  and  some  few  inches  apart;  upon 
this  is  a thick  layer  of  brown  earth  and  clay, 
strengthened  or  held  together  with  straw,  and 
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it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  ancient 
fresco  painters usedfinelychoppedstraw  toform 
the  intonaco  of  their  under  surfaces.  Upon  this 
body  of  clay,  which  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, is  spread  a layer  of  lime,  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  upon  this  the  paint- 
ings are  executed.  The  first  represents  the 
construction  of  the  ark  ; Noah  is  represented 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  with  his  hat  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  adz  before  him,  receiving  the 
order  for  its  construction  from  the  Almighty, 
who  is  in  the  clouds  above.  A tree  separates 
this  from  the  other  portion  of  the  picture, 
where  his  three  sons  are  busily  employed  in 
its  formation  : one  drives  a nail  into  the  prow 
of  the  vessel,  another  is  engaged  behind  ; the 
third,  in  the  foreground,  rests  his  hands  upon 
a saw.  Of  the  inscription  above,  which  is 
much  decayed,  a portion  only  of  the  second 
line  is  legible,  with  the  words 

rartfje  is  full  of  Ip»c  antr  I stjalt  Ocstron  tljcm — 

which  is  addressed  to  Noah  by  the  Almighty. 
The  subject  of  the  next  compartment  is  ob- 
tained from  2 Kings,  chap  22,  and  represents 
King  Josiah  ordering  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 
The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  attended  by 
two  noblemen,  and  is  giving  directions  to  an 
officer,  who  stands  before  him  with  a staff  in 
one  hand  and  a purse  in  the  other.  Behind 
him  is  a grave  elderly  man  in  a tall  cap,  who 
may  be  intended  for  the  high  priest,  who  is 
delivering  to  the  workmen  the  money  for  the 
necessary  repairs.  The  choice  of  this  subject 
may  have  been  originally  decided  from  the 
complimentary  manner  in  which  ‘ the  carpen- 
ters and  builders’  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
narrative;  for  we  are  told  ‘there  was  no 
reckoning  made  with  them  of  the  money  that 
was  delivered  into  their  hands,  because  they 
dealt  faithfully;’  a circumstance  not  forgot  to 
be  recorded  in  the  inscription  above,  which 
runs  thus : — 

Hinge  Jlosjas  roimnautisli  pc  fipe  presf  pt  pc  inoncn  turf) 
tuns 

tious  of  pc  lorn  sljouIU  be  bcIpOcrcb  to  pc  carpenters  tot 
out  aun  . . . 

The  next  subject,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  of  the  series,  represents  an  incident  in 
the  early  life  of  the  Saviour.  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented at  his  work  as  a carpenter,  while  the 
Saviour  is  engaged  in  gathering  the  chips  and 
placing  them  in  a large  basket  beside  him. 
Mary  is  seated  on  one  side  busily  engaged  in 
spinning  with  the  distaff,  and  the  scene  takes 
place  in  the  court-yard  of  a house  which  is 
built  with  red  brick,  the  central  portion  of  lath 
and  clay,  having  a plain  thatch  ; the  yard  is 
enclosed  with  wooden  palings,  and  is  entered 
by  a porch  of  the  same  huinole  materials.  A 
single  tree  grows  in  the  area,  its  roots  sup- 
ported by  a circular  framework  of  timber. 
Several  logs  lie  about,  upon  one  of  which  Joseph 
is  busily  employed, — apparently  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  a grave  figure  in  a furred 
gown,  ruff,  and  cap  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  inscription  above  is  the  only  perfect  one 
of  the  series. 

Cfirpst.at  pc  age  of  ill.  pcrcs,  spttuugc  amongc  tfjc 
tcacljcrs  In  tftc  temple.  t)is  father  ana  fits  mother 
toerc  tome  to  sefee  loent  toptf)  tfjem  to  iSTajarctlje 
anti  toas  obebpent  unto  tf)tm.  nitrite  II.  chapter. 

This  incident  was  a favourite  subject  with  the 
ancient  artists  : Albert  Burer  has  devoted  one 
of  the  large  woodcuts  of  his  series  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  to  it.  This  was  ex- 
ecuted in  1511,  and  the  figure  of  Joseph  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  present  picture.” 

The  fourth  and  last  compartment  repre- 
sents the  Saviour  in  his  youth  teaching  in  the 
synagogue.  It  is  the  best  composition  of  the 
series,  but  has  been  entirely  destroyed  on  one 
side  ; the  inscription  is  still  more  frag- 
mentary : — 

fffjrpst  teaefipiiQC  iupe  snnag 

topsbom  Is  tljps.  Is  not  tfjns  tljat  rnrpniitprs  . . . 

Enough  is  here  left  to  assure  us  of  the  reason 
which  dictated  the  choice  of  this  subject, — the 
question  ‘ is  not  this  that  carpenter's  son  ?’ 
These  paintings  are  executed  in  a remark- 
ably free  and  masterly  manner,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures  is  always  good  : I may  par- 
ticularly allude  to  the  officer  who  stands  before 
the  king’s  throne,  and  the  foremost  of  the 
doctors  in  the  last  painting,  who  carries  the 
book ; both  are  exceedingly  good,  and  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  work  of  the  same  age. 
The  thickset  limbs,  and  strongly  marked 
features,  as  well  as  the  general  pose  of  the 


figures,  remind  us  forcibly  of  Holbein,  and 
certainly  refer  to  that  school  and  period,  as  the 
school  in  which  the  artist  of  these  works  had 
studied,  and  the  era  in  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted. They  are  painted  in  a vigorous  black 
outline,  the  lints  of  the  dresses  are  fiat,  with 
little  attempt  at  shadows,  and  there  are  occa- 
sionally traces  of  gilding  observable.  Thus  the 
figure  of  the  Almighty  in  the  first  compartment 
has  been  entirely  gilt,  as  have  the  various  por- 
tions ofjewelry  worn  by  the  principal  figures  ; 
the  buttons  of  the  dresses,  the  cuffs  of  Joseph’s 
sleeves,  &c.  The  costume  is  interesting,  as  it 
may  lead  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  painting  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  not  a pure  cos- 
tume belonging  to  any  particular  period,  but 
is  a mixture  of  antiquated  dress,  and  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  artist’s  own  day.  The  atten- 
dants on  King  Josiah,  and  the  officers  in  front 
of  his  throne,  are  in  the  costume  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; but  many 
of  the  other  figures,  of  the  men  in  the  synagogue 
for  instance,  are  in  a strangely  heterogeneous 
sort  of  dress,  but  which  was  much  used  by 
scriptural  designers  at  the  same  period,  and  is, 
therefore,  valuable,  as  it  also  fixes  the  same 
date. 

Above  this  series  of  pictures,  in  the  spandril 
of  the  arch,  is  painted  the  arms  of  the  company, 
supported  by  nude  figures  of  boys,  the  ground 
being  filled  with  an  enriched  scroll,  beneath 
which  was  painted  an  inscription  in  two  lines, 
of  which  the  only  two  words  remaining — 
‘shreves’  and  ‘ robabd’ — would  shew  that 
it  commemorated  the  doings  of  some  sheriffs 
who  were  especial  benefactors  to  the  company. 
On  the  southern  wall  the  compartments  be- 
tween the  corbels  which  supported  the  original 
timber  roof  are  filled  with  what  is  generally 
termed  ‘ Elizabethan  scroll-work,’  composed 
of  monsters,  cupids,  cornucopias,  and  orna- 
mental panels  and  foliations  ; these  are  in  a 
very  decayed  and  imperfect  condition.  The 
fleur-de-lys  forms  the  central  ornament  of  that 
nearest  the  great  eastern  window.  TI10 
mullions  of  this  window  are  of  carved  oak,  of 
massive  proportion,  with  central  pillars,  whose 
bases  are  in  the  style  of  the  renaissance ; and 
these  divide  it  into  nine  lights  : the  glass  is 
not  very  old,  and  consists  of  the  arms  of  the 
company,  the  city,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the 
names  of  the  masters  and  wardens  ; the  earliest 
bearing  date  1627,  and  the  greatest  number 
being  from  1660  to  1684;  the  latest  containing 
the  record,  ‘ this  hall  was  repaired  anno  Bom. 
1718.’  The  side  lights  of  the  window  are  per- 
fect, and  shew  the  arch  of  the  original  roof 
corresponding  to  that  above  the  paintings  at 
the  west  end  ; but  the  centre  is  considerably 
flattened  by  the  more  modern  ceiling,  which 
descends  much  lower;  and  above  which,  rooms 
are  constructed.  This  ceiling  was  put  up  in 
1771,  ns  the  inscription  upon  it  informs  us; 
and  is  a bold  and  striking  work  in  its  general 
effect;  it  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
containing  the  arms  of  the  kingdom,  the  city, 
and  the  company,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  master  and  wardens  in  whose  time  it  was 
erected.  Three  ancient  wooden  panels  were 
placed  over  the  door  : one  containing  the  arms 
of  the  company,  - and  the  date  1579;  another 
the  names  of  the  wardens  for  the  lime  being; 
and  the  third  the  name  ‘Thomas  Harper, 
master,  1579,’  with  the  rebus  of  his  name,  a 
harp , and  his  mark  as  a merchant.  The  only 
other  wood  carving  in  the  hall  is  the  original 
corbels,  ten  in  number  ; the  four  at  each  angle 
are  plain  ; the  two  next  the  window  on  each 
side,  are  of  the  ordinary  design,  an  angel  bear- 
ing a shield;  the  remaining  two  on  the 
southern  wall,  have  respectively  the  head  of  a 
lion  and  a man.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
series  are  the  two  on  the  northern  wall,  beneath 
the  modern  windows.  The  one  nearest  the 
east  wall  represents  a female  with  dishevelled 
hair,  her  left  arm  over  the  neck  of  a lion, 
whose  mouth  reposes  on  her  breast.  The  next 
one  is  a male  head,  dressed  in  the  Italian  cap, 
with  its  becca  or  streamer,  which  was  so  very 
fashionable  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
is  still  the  hood  of  the  knights  of  the  garter, 
used  in  their  iuvestiture,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
vestiture of  a civic  order  of  not  equal  import- 
ance— the  barber  surgeons — who  always  place 
such  a hood  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  newly- 
elected  members ; the  pendant  scarf  being 
placed  across  the  breast,  with  the  same  for- 
malities. Neither  of  these  corbels  are  perfect 
in  their  lower  portions,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly good  in  point  of  workmanship ; the 
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countenance  of  the  man  in  the  cap  is  parti- 
cularly vigorous  and  characteristic. 

Malcolm  tells  us  that  the  original  floor  of 
the  hall  was  ‘ of  marble,  but  covered  with  wood 
at  present,  for  the  double  purpose  ot  warmth 
and  to  preserve  it  from  injury.’  We  have  thus 
a pretty  perfect  picture  of  the  hall  in  all  its 
phases  : originally  with  an  open  timber  roof 
springing  from  elegantly  sculptured  corbels;  a 
noble  east  window,  filled  with  old  glass,  its 
western  end  rich  with  paintings,  ‘the  best  to 
be  had,’  combining  vigorous  drawing  with 
brilliant  execution  ; and  a series  of  elegant 
arabesques  upon  the  side  walls.  Tapestry 
over  carved  panels  of  wood  reached  to  the 
corbels  on  gala  days,  when  the  hall  would  be 
strewn  with  rushes,  and  resound  to  the  min- 
strelsv,  which  the  many  entries  in  their  hooks 
shew  they  frequently  indulged  in.  In  time  the 
olden  splendour  is  dim,  the  fashions  alter,  or 
the  roof  decays,  or  may  be  in  some  degree  in- 
jured by  the* great  fire*;  and  five  years  after, 
it  is  replaced  by  one  ‘ in  the  newest  taste  ; 
but  throughout  all  its  vicissitudes,  enough  has 
been  spared  to  give  us  at  this  time  a clear  idea 
of  its  original  form  and  decoration.” 

The  company  originally  possessed  consider- 
able power  over  “ the  trade ;”  and  their 
charters  would  probably  afford  much  interest- 
ing matter  on  this  head.  We  have  not  yet 
obtained  access  to  them,  but  hope  to  do  so 
before  long. 


PORTLAND  STONE, 

Sik, — Theremoval  of  the  duty  off  Caenstone 
has  caused  that  material  to  be  very  generally 
used  in  London,  &c.,  these  last  two  or  three 
Years.  I beg  leave  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  Portland  stone,  knowing  that,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  an  impression  among  many 
architects  and  gentlemen  that  it  will  not 
resist  the  action  of  the  weather,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  not  calculated  for  a public  build- 
ing. The  principal  cause  of  this  impression 
is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  stone  used  at  the 
entrance  to  the  park  at  Hyde-park-corner  and 
the  Church  at  Brighton,  built  about  twenty 
years  ago.  I shall,  by  stating  facts,  endeavour 
to  shew  that  the  stone  used  at  both  these  build- 
ings is  not  a fair  specimen  of  the  durability  of 
Portland  stone  ; for,  unfortunately,  they  were 
built  with  the  worst  stone  the  island  produces 
for  exterior  work.  In  the  case  of  Brighton 
Church,  the  contractor  notrequiring  any  large 
blocks,  went  to  the  island  of  Portland  and 
bought  up,  at  a reduced  price,  the  blocks  that 
were  scattered  about  the  quarries— the  refuse 
of  other  tradesmen  for  thirty  years  before. 
Consequently,  stone  of  an  inferior  quality,  un- 
sound blocks,  and  stone  quite  unfit  for  external 
work,  were  indiscriminately  mixed  and  used 
in  the  building.  Thus  Brighton  Church  is  not 
a fair  specimen  of  Portland  stone,  but  rather 
of  the  bad  judgment  of  the  builder  in  selecting 
stone  not  fit  for  external  work. 

In  reference  to  the  building  at  ITyde-park- 
corner,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
manner  of  quarrying  the  stone,  to  shew  what 
stone  was  used  at  these  buildings.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  stone  quarried  at  Portland,  and 
generally  used,  is  called  the  white  bed  ; about 
ten  feet  below  this  there  is  another  layer  or  bed 
of  stone,  about  six  feet  high.  This  is  notgene- 
rally,  but  is  occasionally,  quarried  : it  is  termed 
the  best  bed,  and  is  of  a very  fine  quality,  and 
well  calculated  for  all  sorts  of  in-door  work, 
such  as  stair-cases,  paving,  &c.,  but  not  at  all 
lit  for  exterior  work,  as  it  will  in  no  case  resist 
the  action  of  the  weather.  Decomposition 
commences  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  build- 
ing, and  exposed  to  the  weather.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  above-named  there 
was  a scarcity  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  builder 
unfortunately  selected  a quantity  of  the  best 
bed,  rather  than  wait  for  a supply  of  the  white 
be  l ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  sculpture  and  ornaments  are  in  a state 
of  premature  decay  : if  they  had  been  executed 
in  Portland  stone,  properly  selected,  they  would 
have  been  as  perfect  now  as  when  left  from  the 
hands  of  the  carver,  as  is  the  case  at  the  same 
building,  where  the  Corinthian  capitals,  exe- 
cuted in  the  white  bed,  are  as  perfect  as  ever. 

Thus,  the  improperly  selected  stone  lor 
Brighton  Church  and  Idyde-park-corner  has 
partially  (by  a false  impression;,  destroyed  the 
character  of  Portland  stone  which  has  been  in 
general  use  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
was  extensively  patronized  by  Sir  Christopher 


Wren,  as  most  of  his  public  buildings  prove. 
Having  shewn  the  cause  of  certain  buildings 
being  in  a state  of  decay,  I shall  now  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Portland  stone  (if  pro- 
perly selected),  will  resist  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  that  it  is  the  best  material  for 
public  buildings  of  any  brought  to  London 
(and  I have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
talented  architects  of  the  day,  a gentleman  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  in  confirmation  of 
the  assertion) ; to  prove  this,  I shall  refer  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  the  ornaments, 
which  being  much  relieved,  would,  of  course, 
first  decay,  are  as  perfect  as  ever  ; for  instance, 
those  beautiful  swags  of  flowers  around  the 
building,  which  if  the  stone  would  not  stand 
the  weather,  would  have  dropt  from  the  face 
of  the  stone  years  ago,  but  are  now  quite 
perfect,  as  is  the  building  generally.  As  re- 
spects the  decay  of  the  face  ot  the  stone,  I shall 
also  refer  to  the  new  church,  Strand,  the  two 
towers  at  the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  all  buildings  of  Port- 
land stone  built  a century  and  more  ago,  which 
are  all  nearly  as  perfect  as  ever.  It  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  stone  is  not  as  good  now  as 
it  was  a hundred  years  since,  but  having  had 
extensive  practice  in  the  quarries,  I can  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  the  stone  is  as  good  now 
as  it  ever  was ; I will  example  the  following 
buildings  erected  within  the  last  thirty  years  : 
— The  Custom-house,  London  General  Post 
Office,  Goldsmiths’-hall,  Reform  Club-house, 
and  Royal  Exchange  : neither  of  these  build- 
ings shew  any  signs  of  decay,  and  if  stone 
will  not  stand  the  weather,  decomposition 
begins  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed  in  the  building. 

Thus,  if  Portland  stone  is  properly  selected 
(for  which  for  the  Reform  Club-house,  Royal 
Exchange  and  British  Museum,  a competent 
person  was  sent  to  the  island),  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  durability  ; and  it  has,  moreover, 
an  advantage  over  other  stone,  inasmuch  as 
the  waste  or  outside  slabs,  are  more  suited  for 
general  purposes,  than  any  other  stone  brought 
to  London.  I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A Mason  op  Twenty  Years’ Prac- 
tice on  Portland  Stone. 


TO  THE  LONDON  GAS  COMPANIES. 

Gentlemen, — When  we  look  at  the  diffi- 
culties the  system  of  gas  lighting  has  had  to 
encounter,  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  from 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  interest,  and  now 
see  the  successful  and  flourishing  state  of  its 
practical  application,  it  leads  us  to  think 
highly  of  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation.  In 
the  present  day  we  are  enjoying  the  gratifica- 
tion of  having  introduced  this  branch  of  science 
to  a practical  utility,  calculated  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind,  and  in  after  ages 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  have  it  recorded, 
that  it  was  England  and  Englishmen  that  con- 
ferred this  benefit  on  posterity. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  this  branch 
of  science  has  arrived  at  a wonderful  degree  of 
perfection,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  both  as  to  a more 
general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  its  in- 
troduction, and  improvements  in  its  more  ge- 
neral applicability,  and  its  production.*  It  is  to 
these  points  that'l  now  beg  to  call  youratten- 
tion,  and  I would  suggest  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  being  paid  to  the  quality'  of  the 
gas  manufactured,  and  that  you  should  cease 
to  devote  attention  to  the  coke  ; rely  solely  on 
the  gas,  by  which  you  would  find  your  profits 
very  considerably  increased,  in  addition  to 
rendering  the  gas  available  for  the  lighting  of 
private  houses,  which  at  present  it  is  unfitted 
for,  through  the  comparative  smallness  of  its 
illuminating  power.  I would  suggest  the  use 
of  Cannel  coal,  or  at  least  a mixture  of  it  with 
the  Newcastle,  and  not  allowing  the  coal  to 
remain  so  long  in  the  retorts  as  is  now  usual, 
as  by  the  excessive  baking  it  has  been  proved 
its  illuminating  power  is  destroyed,  and  you  do 
not  reap  advantage,  from  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  gas  carbonized.  By'  your  present 
system  you  hold  out  inducements  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  companies,  who,  if  once 
started  on  the  principle  of  supplying  richly 
illuminating  gas,  you  would  find  formidable 
opponents,  and  when  too  late  you  will  have  to 
alter  your  system  and  follow  in  their  wake. 
But  you  could  never  successfully  compete  with 
them,  as  a company  so  constituted  would  re- 
quire smaller  sized  works  for  the  carbonizing, 


lesser  sized  mains  for  the  distribution  of  the 
gas,  and  a considerably  less  establishment,  not 
being  burdened  with  the  make  or  sale  of  coke  ; 
and  in  consequence  the  capital  required  would 
be  less,  whilst  the  profits  would  be  greater. 
It  behoves  you  to  take  this  into  consideration 
without  further  delay,  as  once  let  the  con- 
sumeis  of  gas  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
be  supplied  with  a richly  illuminating  gas,  and 
they  will  not  be  long  in  taking  steps  to  be  so 
supplied,  and  this  is  being  every  day  brought 
nearer  by  the  introduction  of  meters.  It  ha9 
been  proved  that  only  half  the  quantity  of 
Cannel  coal  gas  is  required  to  give  a requisite 
light,  in  comparison  with  Newcastle  coal — for 
instance,  the  gas  being  consumed  through  a 
thirty-hole  argand burner,  it  required,  to  give 
light  equal  to  twenty-five  mould  candles,  seven 
cubic  feet  and  five-tenths  of  gas  made  from 
Newcastle  coal,  and  only  three  feet  of  gas  from 
Cannel  coal.  This  has  been  proved  by  Messrs. 
Clegg,  Hedley,  Lowe,  and  many  other  engi- 
neers of  the  present  day.  The  necessity  of 
the  improvement  in  London  gas  is  acknow- 
ledged by  your  own  engineers,  as  shewn  by 
their  various  patents,  the  one  of  which  was  for 
passing  gas  over  naphtha  ; this  certainly  is  very 
beneficial,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  illuminating 
power,  hut  I cannot  see  why  the  naphtha  or 
carbon  should  be  first  taken  from  the  gas  by 
excessive  baking,  and  then  a patent  process 
adopted  for  giving  it  back  again.  It  puts  mo 
in  mind  of  a company  that  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  bread  from  which  the 
spirit  had  been  extracted  ; before  they  could 
effect  sales  they  were  obliged  to  give  a glass 
of  spirits  with  each  loaf.  Where  was  the 
gain  ? just  so  in  your  case,  you  take  the  spirit 
from  the  gas,  and  in  consequence  have  to  give 
twice  the  quantity  to  your  public  lights  and 
scale  consumers,  and  for  which  extra  quantity 
you  do  not  get  paid.  In  concluding  this  letter 
I will  sum  up  with  what  I think  would  be  to 
your  interest  to  do — pay  more  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  and  less  to  that  of  coke  ; 
lessen  your  expenses,  see  to  the  competency  of 
your  officers,  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
main  pipes,  and  the  fittings  for  houses,  shops, 
& c.  Sincerely  trusting  that  these  suggestions 
will  not  be  lost, 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
Feb/9th,  1846.  “Carbon.” 


ART-UNION  CARTOONS. 

The  committee  have  determined  on  engra- 
ving in  outline,  and  distributing  to  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  some  ensuing  year,  nine  of  the 
cartoons  that  were  submitted  in  competition, 
of  course  with  the  assent  of  the  respective 
artists,  who  will  themselves  be  invited  to  make 
the  reduced  drawing  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  following  is  the  list : — 2.  Saxon 
Alms-giving.  4.  Life  of  Alfred.  8.  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Kenilworth.  12.  Howard 
visiting  a prison  ( Armitage ).  13.  Non  Angli 

sed  Angeli  ( Scharf ).  22.  Alfred  surrounded 
by  his  family  ( Salter ).  23.  The  welcome  of 
the  Boy-King,  Henry  VI.  ( Corbould ).  25. 
Seizure  of  Roger  Mortimer  (Pato?i)  ; and  27- 
Spenser  reading  the  Faerie  Queene  to  Raleigh 
(' Glaxton ).  We  are  disposed  to  think  this 
determination  will  give  universal  satisfaction, 
as  well  to  the  subscribers  generally  as  to  the 
artists  named,  whose  works  will  thus  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  “ all  England,” 
and  somewhere  besides. 


New  Buildings  at  Hamburgh. — A cor- 
respondent of  The  Times  says  a number  of  the 
newly-erected,  many  of  them  still  unfinished, 
buildings  on  the  Monkedamm  have  given  way  ; 
and,  though  for  the  moment  secured,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  strong  wooden  props,  must,  it  i9 
feared,  be  taken  down  in  whole  or  in  part; 
and  God  only  knows  how  many  houses  as  yet 
free  from  outward  flaw  may  be  in  a similar  pre- 
carious predicament.  The  examination  or- 
dered by  the  senate  is  whispered  to  have  pro- 
duced some  very  disagreeable  discoveries ; 
shall  the  lives  of  the  lieges,  whether  inhabi- 
tants or  passers-by, be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  architect  contractors  or  building  specula- 
tors, who,  can  they  but  close  the  rents,  and 
whiten  over  the  defects  until  they  deliver  over 
their  work,  or  sell  their  houses,  will  care  little 
how  long  or  how  short  they  may  stand  after- 
wards ? 


BU1LDEE. 


FROM  BOUGHTON  ALUPH  CHURCH,  KENT. 


LATE  DECORATED  WINDOWS. 


GOTHIC  WINDOWS 

AT  THE  CHCHCnES  OP  BOXLEY  AND  BOUGnTON 
ALUPH,  IN  KENT. 

The  small  beautiful  example  of  late  deco- 
rated character,  of  the  date  probably  of  1370, 
is  from  Boxley  Church,  near  Maidstone;  this 
window  and  a fine  corbel  head  within  the 
church  are  now  the  only  objects  of  interest  the 
building;  possesses,  though  it  was  once  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  rood-screen,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  embellishments. 

The  larger  specimen  is  from  the  great  west 


window  of  Boughton  Aluph  Church,  near 
Ashford.  The  date  of  this  window,  I am  in- 
clined to  consider,  is  after  1500.  In  one  of 
the  transepts  is  another  window  of  similar 
character;  both  of  them,  although  late  in  style, 
have  a very  good  effect. 

The  church,  which  is  a very  large  one,  con- 
tains numerous  objects  well  worthy  of  inspect- 
ing. On  one  side  of  the  chancel  is  a small 
piscina,  and  a single-seated  sedilia  ; the  latter 
somewhat  resembling  in  character  the  stone 
confessional  chair  at  Lenham  Church,  only  a 


few  miles  distant;  but  the  sedilia  at  Boughton 
Aluph  does  not  project  from  the  wall  as  the 
chair  at  Lenham  does.  With  regard  to  this 
chair,  which  was  engraved  in  No.  99  of  The 
Builder,  I think  there  is  much  greater  proba- 
bility in  supposing,  that  instead  of  a confes- 
sional, it  was  the  abbot’s  chair.  The  small 
stone  at  the  side,  which  was  described  as  the 
kneeling-stone,  may  have  served  for  a seat  to 
one  of  the  officiating  chorister  boys.  I should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  your  numer- 
ous readers  on  the  subject.  C. 
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NEW  SALE  ROOM,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH- 
YARD. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  the  able  architect 
of  Covent  Garden-market,  has  recently  con- 
structed a sale-room  for  Mr.  Toplis,  at  lfi,  St. 
Paul’s  Church-yard,  which  has  the  merit  of 
combining  a picturesque  effect  with  simplicity 
and  economy.  It  is  73  feet  by  20  feet  in  the 
clear  ; 1G  feet  high  at  the  walls,  and  21  feet  to 
the  centre  of  the  roof. 

The  entrance  for  the  public  is  near  the  east 
end,  and  the  access  for  goods  at  the  west  end ; 
the  well-hole  of  the  stairs  being  covered  with 
flaps,  laid  flush  with  the  floor  when  not  used. 
The  auctioneer’s  rostrum  projects  from  a recess 
in  the  centre,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, and  is  approached  by  a private  staircase 
from  the  offices  below.  Tables  are  constructed 
to  form  a semi-circle  in  front  of  the  rostrum, 
bringing  the  buyers  into  the  best  position  in 
regard  to  the  auctioneer,  and  at  the  same  time 
forming  an  enclosure  clear  of  the  company  in 
which  the  porters  can  hand  round  the  goods 
for  inspection.  A moveable  screen  about  7 
feet  high,  occasionally  shuts  off  one-third  of 
the  room  at  the  west  end,  for  the  exclusive 
deposit  of  some  kinds  of  goods  ; and  a passage 
is  reserved  from  thence  to  the  circular  en- 
closure, by  which  they  are  brought  forward  in 
succession  for  sale,  and  replaced  when  sold. 

The  roof  is  boarded  against  the  rafters,  but 
all  the  other  timbers  are  exposed  to  view  ; and 
the  whole  is  planed  and  varnished. 

The  range  of  lights  in  the  centre  comprises 
thirty-six  frames,  each  glazed  with  a single 
plate  4 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet  8 inches  and-£ 
thick,  rough  from  the  casting.  The  light  is 
rerparkably  strong,  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
modified  by  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  plate- 
glass  as  not  to  be  glaring  or  offensive.  The 
great  strength  of  the  glass  was  an  important 
desideratum  in  this  situation,  as  skylights  are 
found  to  be  exposed  to  constant  damage  from 
missiles,  probably  thrown  from  the  cathedral. 

The  circular  ribs  of  the  roof  are  formed 
with  three  thicknesses  of  1*  deal,  and  footed 
into  iron  sockets  or  corbels,  let  into  stone 
templates. 

As  a precaution  until  the  perfect  set  and 
settlement  of  the  work,  three  of  the  roof-frames 
have  iron  rod  ties;  but  they  are  not  intended 
to  be  left  permanently  ; as  it  is  not  calculated 
that  there  will  be  any  lateral  thrust. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Plan  of  a “ General  Annuity  Fund  ” for  the 
JForking-classes  in  France The  above  sub- 

ject is,  certainly,  attracting  much  attention  with 
our  neighbours,  as  we  find,  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  topics  included  in  the  speeches  of  the 
ministry  to  the  sovereign , on  the  festivity  of  the 
new  year.  rl  he  following  extract  from  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Adolphe  Beaumont  (the  traveller  in 
Ireland),  will  best  explain  the  views  entertained 
in  France  on  this  important  topic.  “ The 
General  Chambers  of  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce have  pronounced  themselves  favourably 
on  the  establishment  of  a general  annuity  fund 
for  the  working-classes  ( caisse  gtUnCrale  de  re- 
traits pour  les  classes  laborieuses ),  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  General  Council 
of  Agriculture  will  follow  the  same  exam- 
ple. I he  question  will  then  have  made  a great 
step,  likely  to  extend  over  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  nation,  all  tending  towards  the  realization 
of  that  idea  — a “ natural  and  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  system  of  savings  banks.'”  Ob- 
jections have  been,  it  is  true,  raised  against 
this  annuity  fund,  which,  however,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  serious  sifting.  Certainly,  all 
workers  are  not  in  a state  of  saving ; but  we 
have  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  improvement  of 
that  class,  so  that  the  above  cases  become  as 
rare  as  possible.  But  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  a somewhat  (albeit  one-sided)  progress 
Ms  taken  place  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
which  may  be  the  harbinger  of  still  more 
general  advancements.  We  allude  to  the  savings 
banks,  which  prove  clearly,  that  the  numbers  of 
workers,  who  are  in  the  position  of  saving,  are 
on  the  increase.  The  general  fund  will  still 
more  help  that  way,  because  it  will  receive 
payments  so  extremely  small  and  reduced,  that 
the  humblest  will  not  he  precluded  from  its 
benefits.  By  the  saving  of  a few  centimes 
a day,  it  will  be  possible  to  acquire  an 
annuity  for  old  age — whose  maximum,  how- 
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ever,  has  been  wisely  limited  to  480  fr. 
(19/.)  by  the  commission,  which,  presided  over 
by  Count  Mole,  contained  amongst  its  mem- 
bers Messrs.  Gasparin,  Passy,  Vivien  (all 
three  late  secretaries  of  state),  Bignon,  Michel 
Chevalier,*  Legentil,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Paris,  Olinde  Rodriguez,  Eichthal, 
(regent  of  the  Bank  of  France),  Wolkonski 
(professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trades),  &c.  By  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  “ General  Annuity  Fund  Bill  ” of  France, 
the  wife  may  obtain  the  right  of  depositing 
her  savings  in  that  way,  by  an  interference  of 
th ejuge  de  paix  (magistrate),  even  against  the 
will  of  her  husband.  When  the  minister  alluded 
to  this  plan  before  the  king,  on  presenting  to 
him  the  General  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Trades — he  said,  that  “ they 
felt  honoured  in  their  being  the  representatives 
of  the  working-classes  before  H.  M.,  and  that 
nothing  seems  to  them  more  deserving  of  at- 
tention than  the  improvement  of  those  classes.” 
Mr.  Cunin  Gridaine  then  adverted  to  “ the  re- 
gulations of  children  employed  in  manufac- 
tories— regulations,  which  would  inspire  them 
with  the  ability  and  inclination  for  work,  and 
thus  regenerate  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  mankind.” 

Mr.  Vicat — chief  engineer  and  director  of 
roads  and  bridges,  who  had  received  from  the 
French  Parliament  a national  recompense  for 
his  investigations  on  lime  and  mortar,  has  been 
promoted  by  the  king  to  the  rank  of  a com- 
mander of  the  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Railways  in  Greece.  — This  ancient  cradle 
of  modern  civilization  is  also  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  its  most  positive  improvement — 
railways.  Authorized  commissaries  have  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  for  treating  with  Government 
on  the  establishment  of  a line  from  Athens  to 
the  Pyra;us.  This  line  will  be  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  will  rectify  an  error , which  had 
been  perceived  too  late,  viz.,  of  having  chosen 
Athens  instead  of  the  latter  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  new  kingdom.  A chief  difficulty  in 

* Once  a member  of  the  Fourrierist  body— now  Councillor 
of  State  on  extraordinary  service. 


the  effecting  of  such  plans  in  Greece,  is  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  lands,  as  hitherto  no 
law  of  appropriation  has  been  enacted- 

The  Barrage  and  Embankment  of  the  Nile — 
presents  greater  difficulties  than  were  expected, 
as  the  completed  plans  exhibit  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  and  capital  required.  It  is, 
moreover,  apprehended  that  the  river,  thus 
hemmed  in  and  led  away  from  its  previous 
course,  may  form  in  some  places  an  altogether 
new  bed,  or  that  the  sea  may  encroach  on  the 
Delta,  where  considerable  alterations  are  con- 
templated. It  is  said,  further,  that  even  the 
arable  land  now  at  hand  is  not  adequately  cul- 
tivated, for  want  of  hands,  and  that  the  land 
gained  by  these  stupendous  hydraulic  opera- 
tions, will  be  of  no  avail  whatever.. 

The  Royal  and  Public  Library  at  Munich. — 
Happy  may  be  considered  those  times,  when 
the  scope  of  a library  comprehended  chiefly 
the  collecting  of  books  appertaining  to  civil- 
ized Europe.  With  the  expansion  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  knowledge  of  so  many,  hitherto 
hardly  attended  to— almost  all  the  modern  li- 
braries have  required  reconstruction.  Bavaria 
has  not  remained  behind  other  (even  larger) 
countries  in  this  respect.  It  was  in  the  year 
1831  that  the  necessity  for  the  new  building 
for  a library  and  archives  at  Munich,  was  laid 
before  the  Parliament,  and  their  consent  being 
readily  obtained,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
in  1832.  Situate  in  the  Ludioig's  Slrasse,  this 
structure,  erected  by  Gartner , may  rank 
amongst  the  grandest  monuments  of  Germany. 
Towards  that  street  is  directed  one  wing  of 
the  square  building,  520  feet  long,  and  of  a 
height  of  85  feet.  The  other  corresponding 
wing  lies  towards  Gartner  Strasse  and  the 
park,  where,  most  judiciously,  the  working 
rooms  of  the  officers  and  the  reading  rooms 
have  been  placed.  Here  you  enjoy  a charming 
view  over  the  whole  park,  up  to  the  Bavarian 
mountains,  and  the  morning  sun,  so  genial  in 
northern  climes,  falls  straight  on  the  whole 
flight  of  rooms.  Two  lateral  wings,  one  with 
a southerly,  the  other  a northern  aspect,  abut 
respectively  towards  the  Horse-guards’  build- 
ing and  the  Ludivig's  church.  The  front  and 
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hind  wings  are  connected  by  a transversal 
building,  whereby  the  inner  space  is  divided 
into  two  similar  squares,  in  each  of  which  are 
situate  two  wells,  wherefrom,  in  case  of  fire, 
the  water  can  be  forced  into  all  rooms,  even  up 
to  the  roof.  In  this  middle  building  is  the 
splendid  staircase,  flanked  by  marble  columns, 
the  arched  ceiling  adorned  with  frescos,  re- 
presenting the  allegories  of  the  different  arts 
and  sciences.  It  leads  to  the  middle  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  hind  wing,  to  the  reading 
rooms,  and  those  where  the  books  for  lending 
are  issued.  In  the  midst  of  the  wing  on  the 
Ludwig  street,  the  Princes  Hall  ( Furstensaal ) 
attracts  our  notice.  There  the  busts  of  those 
twelve  Bavarian  sovereigns  are  placed,  who 
most  contributed  towards  the  endowment  of 
this  splendid  collection.  On  the  ground  floor, 
the  general  archives  of  the  realm  are  placed  ; 
the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  of  the  build- 
ing contain  the  seventy-seven  saloons  of  the 
library.  The  moving  of  this  huge  collection, 
comprising  20,000  MSS.,  and  480,000  priuted 
works,  each  to  be  reckoned,  at  an  average,  at 
two  volumes,  was  accomplished  in  sixty-two 
days.  We  may  briefly  state  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal features  — which  is,  the  collection  of 
Chinese  works  collected  by  Professor  Neu- 
mann in  the  East,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands, many  unknown  in  Europe — the  Museum 
Etruscum  Gregorianum,  Romm,  1842,  2 vols. 
fol.  A new  and  very  praiseworthy  arrange- 
ment may  conclude  our  sketch — viz.,  that  all 
recent  acquisitions,  be  it  of  works  lately  pub- 
lished or  of  older  date  ; all  those  presented  by 
either  sovereigns  or  literary  and  scientific 
bodies,  are  exhibited  in  an  especial  room,  the 
moment  they  arrive,  and  before  they  are  ar- 
ranged, catalogued,  bound,  &c.  &c.  Thus  the 
professionals  may  know  wbat  they  possess,  and 
what  they  may  select  for  further  use.* 

Masters  and  Workmen  in  France. — The 
House  of  Peers  are  just  discussing  the  system 
of  “ livrets  ” (or  little  books)  for  journeymen. 
This  is — says  the  Journal  des  Debats , an  im- 
portant progress  of  our  legislation  of  industry, 
and  a real  step  made  towards  the  organization 
of  labour  and  the  internal  government  of  the 
humbler  classes.  In  regulating  the  relations 
between  master  and  men,  the  livret  surrounds 
both  with  the  same  protection,  it  guarantees  the 
accomplishment  of  their  reciprocal  obligations, 
it  insures  the  proper  order  of  workshops  and, 
the  regularity  of  work.  In  some  degree,  it 
puts  a stop  to  the  abuses  of  competition,  by 
closing  to  it  the  illegitimate  road  of  embauchage. 
The  first  establishing  of  the  livrets  remounts 
in  France  to  the  later  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  although  the  revolution  swept  away  in- 
discriminately the  bad  and  the  good,  the  livrets 
have  been  retained  in  several  well-conducted  and 
prospering  manufactories.  The  regulations  run 
as  follows: — “Journeymen  and  apprentices 
employed  in  workshops,  manufactories,  mines, 
forges,  quarries,  carpentery,  and  other  works 
— be  it  that  they  work  on  the  establishment,  or 
at  home,  will  be  obliged  to  provide  themselves 

with  a livret When  the  journeyman  enters 

the  place  of  a master,  the  latter  will  inscribe  on 
the  book  the  date  of  his  entry. — And  at  his 
leaving  his  employ  ment,  the  master  shall  in- 
scribe the  date  of  his  leaving,  an  acquittal  of 
the  engagements  the  journeyman  or  apprentice 
might  have  entered  upon,  or  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances which  the  latter  might  be  indebted  to 
the  establishment.”  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  nothing  about  the  character  of  the  servant 
is  to  be  entered  on  these  books,  which  are  not 
to  be  expedients  of  police. 

The  Railways  of  Germany— in  winter. — 
Mr.  Negrelli,  one  of  the  Austrian  employes 
of  the  road  and  bridges  department,  has 
started  from  Vienna  for  Bohemia,  to  inspect 
the  damage  done  by  the  late  snow-storms 
to  some  of  the  railway  bridges,  &c.,  and  to 
superintend  the  repairs.  It  may  be  put  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  beyond  48°  of  latitude, 
no  railway  can  be  considered  practicable  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  on  the  Continent,  during 
the  winter  months. 

Large  increase  of  Master -paintings  to  be  ex- 
pected in  England. — The  celebrated  Hoof  man' s 
collection  of  pictures  at  Haarlem  has  been 
purchased  by  a Mr.  Nieuwenliiiys,  and  will  be 
brought  over,  at  least  its  best  specimens,  to 


* Such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  about  libraries  and 
their  arrangement,  will  find  a good  description  of  the  chief 
curiosities,  &c.  in  a little  work  : Ueber  die  KOnigl.  Hof  und 
Staats— Bibliotbek  fur  Besucher  derselsen,  MUnchen,  1843, 
8vo, 


this  country.  The  picture  gallery  of  the  late 
Baron  Verstalk  van  Saelen,  collected  by  him 
through  the  space  of  a long  life  and  at  much 
expense,  is  selling  by  the  heirs,  and  will  also 
be  brought  to  this  country — Allg.  Zeit. 

Gaining  ofnciv  Lands  in  France. — The  town 
council  of  Marseilles  have  sanctioned  a con- 
tract, for  exhausting  and  laying  dry  the  great 
pond  of  Pourraby  means  of  extensive  engines. 
They  have  the  power  of  emptying  the  quantity 
of  2,200  cubic  metres  every  minute,  and  are  to 
be  on  the  spot  and  ready  for  action  early  in 
April  next,  the  proper  period  for  the  beginning 
the  drying  up  of  ponds  and  bogs. — Journal  des 
Debats. 

The  King  of  the  French— has  given  a private 
audience  to  Mr.  Hommaire  de  Hill,  one  of  the 
travelling  commissioners,  whom  the  French 
Government  employs  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  for  various  scientific  and  artistical  pur- 
poses. Mr.  H.,  who  is  about  to  start  for  an 
extensive  expedition  into  Central  Asia,  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  H.  M.  his  work  on  a 
former  voyage  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Caucasus. 

Railways  and  other  Buildings  in  Portugal. 
— The  overstraining  of  railway  speculation  has 
only  damaged  its  own  authors,  as  wise  and 
prudent  people  retreated  at  once,  when  they 
saw  on  what  unsafe  basis  their  capital  was  re- 
quired. In  other  respects  improvements  are 
going  on  satisfactorily,  as  for  instance,  the 
road  making  in  the  north  of  Portugal;  the 
streets  of  Lisbon,  are  all  to  be  macademized  ; 
the  new  theatre  also  is  a fine  building,  and  an 
extensive  new  aqueduct  for  the  capital  is  pro- 
jected. J*L v. 


ILLEGALITY  OF  OBSTRUCTING  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS  BY  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

An  action  has  lately  been  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  by  Sir  Frederick  Roe, 
bart.,  against  the  Marchioness  of  Westmeath, 
for  the  obstruction  of  his  ancient  lights  by 
means  of  a building  raised  upon  the  premises 
of  the  defendant  on  the  opposite  side  of  a street 
in  London.  Formerly  the  space  so  built  upon 
had  been  a mere  wall,  but  lately  the  mar- 
chioness had  erected  a conservatory  and  some 
other  rooms  over  and  above  the  height  of  the 
wall,  whereby  the  light  in  some  four  or  five  of 
the  apartments  was  materially  diminished,  so 
that  the  inmates  were  unable  to  read  ; the  effect 
was  sensibly  felt  in  the  diminution  of 
the  plaintiff’s  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the 
lio-ht,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  for  a considerable  period  of  the  summer. 
A vast  number  of  witnesses,  architects  and 
others,  were  called  to  prove  the  case,  and  vari- 
ous plans,  models,  and  elevations  were  intro- 
duced for  the  information  of  the  court  and  of 
the  jury. 

The  Solicitor-General,  for  the  defendant, 
assured  the  jury  that  the  case  was  without  a pre- 
cedent; that  no  plaintiff  before  had  ever  had 
the  courage  to  risk  an  action  for  obstruction 
of  the  light  to  his  windows,  in  consequence  of 
an  alteration  in  the  height  of  a neighbour  s 
house  upon  the  opposite  side  of  a public  street. 
Such  an  assumption  of  right  upon  the  part  of 
owners  of  houses  in  this  metropolis  would,  it 
sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  juries,  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  those  improvements  by  individuals, 
in  respect  to  their  bouses,  so  very  general  at 
present,  and  which  so  materially  contributed 
to  the  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  capital. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence,  said  that  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  was  more  one  of  law  than  of 
fact.  lie  should  therefore  submit  to  them  this 
question  only.  Whether,  in  their  opinion, 
there  had  been  a substantial  diminution  of  the 
comforts  of  the  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the 
buildings  that  had  been  erected  by  the  defend- 
ant, taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of 
the  premises  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
had  been  applied. 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  half  an  hour, 
handed  up  a written  verdict. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman  having  read  it,  said, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  beneficial  occupa- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  has  been  substantially  in- 
terfered with,  &c. 

The  foreman  replied,  that  such  was  their 
opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman.— Your  verdict,  then, 
will  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  as  to  whether  the  fact  of 


their  being  a public  street  between  the  houses 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  is  not  a suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  present  action. 

Nominal  damages,  40s. 


TilE  AUST  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — As  you  alluded  to  the  proposed  sus- 
pension bridge  over  .the  Severn,  at  the  Aust 
passage,  in  the  last  number  of  your  journal, 
and  have  not  favoured  us  with  your  opinion, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a few  obser- 
vations on  the  subject. 

Although  willing  to  add  my  meed  of  appro- 
bation to  the  magnitude  and  boldness  of  the 
design,  I am  very  much  disposed  to  question 
its  practicability,  notwithstanding  the  sanction 
seemingly  accorded  to  it  by  an  eminent  autho- 
rity, inasmuch  as  we  have  not  an  instance  of 
the  suspension  principles  having  been  carried 
out  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  (of  span)  pro- 
posed ; nor  has  it  yet,  I believe,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  applied  to  railway  purposes  even 
on  a small  scale.  The  largest  suspension 
bridges  we  have  in  existence  are  the  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland,  870  feet  span  ; the  Hungerford 
Foot-bridge,  with  a central  span  of  67<ii  feet, 
and  a total  length  of  suspended  roadway  ot 
1,352  feet  ; the  Menai-bridge,  with  a central 
span  of  550  feet,  while  the  ends  are  supported 
on  arches  of  masonry ; a circumstance,  I 
think,  which  deteriorates  from  the. merit  of  that 
work.  There  is  also  the  proposed  Clifton- 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  near  Bristol,  the  span 
of  which  is  to  be,  when  completed,  700  feet. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  this  bridge  com- 
pany do  not  exert  themselves  to  complete 
Brunei’s  magnificent  structure,  more  parti- 
cularly as  the  towers  on  each  side,  in  their 
present  neglected  state,  look  like  monuments 
erected  to  commemorate  either  their  pusillani- 
mity or  their  folly.  I hove  been  told  that  Sir 
John  Guest,  bart.,  has  offered  to  complete  the 
work  if  the  company  would  mortgage  the  tolls 
for  a certain  period. 

The  Aust-bridge  is  intended  for  the 
double  purpose  of  railway  and  general  traffic  ; 
and  this  will  he  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, unless  a screen  is  erected  to  separate 
the  roadways,  and  sufficient  width  allowed 
for  each  description  of  traffic  ; the  increased 
width  will,  of  course,  add  considerably  to 
the  weight  to  be  suspended  and  supported. 
I rejoice  at  the  progress  the  science  ot  engi- 
neering is  making  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
magnificent  works  are  daily  springing  up  into 
maturity  and  perfection  as  it  were  by  the  magic 
wand  of  the  engineer,  and  throwing  new  lights 
on  the  arts  of  construction,  and  the  better 
distribution  and  economy  of  material ; but  I 
hope,  the  universal  success  that  has  hitherto 
attended  our  efforts  in  the  development  and 
successful  completion  of  our  public  and  private 
works,  will  not  induce  us  rashly  to  embark  in 
enterprises  that  have  not  received  the  sanction 
of  venerated  experience,  or  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  capableof  constructiouby  a series 
of  undoubted  experiments.  With  practical 
science,  as  with  every  other  puny  effort  of 
man,  there  is  a limit,  “ thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.”  I fear  in  this  instance  the 
projectors  have  over-estimated  their  own  abili- 
ties, and  the  tensile  powers  of  the  material 
they  propose  to  employ.  I have  thrown  out 
these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  the  public 
and  the  projectors,  and  trust  they  will  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a place  in  your  journal. 

I am,  Sir,  vours,  &c.,  B.  B. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  S.W.,  Feb.  10th,  1846. 


The  House  op  the  Bonaparte  Fa- 
mily.— The  town-council  ol  Ajaccio  have 
decided  that  the  house  on  the  Piazza  llamolini, 
where  the  emperor  was  born,  should  be 
acquired,  after  the  demise  of  its  present  occu- 
pant, Dame  Letizia.  It  is  to  be  put  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon’s birth— to  be  a monument  of  gratitude 
for  one  of  the  greatest  lawgivers  modern  Europe 
ever  possessed.  It  is  to  become  public  pro- 
perty, open  for  visitors  the  same  as  other 
public  monuments  in  France,  free  of  charge. 

Caligraphio  Black  Lead  Pencils. — 
Messrs.  Wolff  have  given  us  the  opportunity  of 
trying  some  of  their  caligraphic  black  lead 
pencils,  and  we  feel  hound  to  say  that  we  have 
found  them  very  satisfactory,  being  free  from 
grit,  and  keeping  a good  point. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  has  been  determined  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  interior,  and  to  restore  the  exterior 
of  the  ancient  parish  church  at  Worksop.  At 
a meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  held  last  week, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  chair,  Mr.  R. 
Nicholson’s  plans,  by  which  additional  accom* 
modation  fqr  300  persons  will  he  obtained,  were 
adopted.  The  total  expense  is  estimated  at  900/. 

A subscription  is  to  be  opened  forthwith. 

The  firststone  of  Galway  Queer’s  College  will 
be  laid  towards  the  close  of  next  month.  The 
site  is  Belmont,  within  about  ten  minutes’  walk 
of  the  remotest  district  of  the  town  ; it  is  spoken 
of  as  being  very  salubrious,  and  highly  pictu- 
resque. The  edifice  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style, 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Kean. — The  sum  of 
1,950/.  has  been  subscribed  towards  rebuilding 
Trevethin  church,  for  which  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  in  course  of  preparation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  take  down  the  old  fabric,  and  on  its 
site  to  erect  the  new  church,  which  is  to  be 

finished  by  October. A Gothic  pulpit,  of 

carved  oak,  from  a design  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
jun.,  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  James’s  church, 
Hull.  It  is  octangular,  supported  by  an  open 
square  pedestal.  In  the  front  compartment  is 
a shield  bearing  the  crest  of  the  donor,  the 
Rev.  W.  Knight,  M.  A.,  incumbent,  supported 

by  a pair  of  cherubim. A spacious  school, 

in  the  early  English  style,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 800  children,  has  been  erected  at 
the  extreme  end  of  Grafton-street,  Toxteth 
park.  At  the  back  of  the  main  building  two 
houses  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  master  and  mistress.  The  whole  of  the 
building  was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Parr,  of 
Litherland,  and  will  cost  upwards  of  2,300/., 
which  sura  has  already  been  collected,  John 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  of  Fasque,  who  erected  and 
endowed  the  church  at  his  own  expense,  giving 

600/. A quarry  of  excellent  marble  has  been 

discovered  at  Aberfoyle,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  near  to  the  line  of  the 

Forth  and  Clyde  Railway. The  Earl  of 

Lonsdale  has  given  a donation  of  50/.  in  aid  of 
the  subscription  for  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  of  Aspatria,  Cumberland  ; that  ancient 
building  being  inadequate  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  residents  of  that  locality. It  is 

stated  that  there  are  nearly  100  building  socie- 
ties in  Liverpool,  and  that  their  capital  amounts 

to  240,000/. The  newly-eiected  Roman 

Catholic  chapel,  in  St.  Jolin-street,  Bridgwater, 
will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Joseph. At  a special  meeting 

of  the  Severn  Commissioners,  held  last 
Saturday  at  Bristol,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  erect  a new  bridge  at  Upton, 
and  to  raise  £30,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Williams  handed  in  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  structure.  It  is  a “bascule,” 
or  perpendicular  drawbridge  ; and  in  reference 
to  this  subject  Lord  Hatherton  remarked  that 
the  people  of  Upton  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehension,  for  that  at  Amsterdam  and 
many  other  places  on  the  continent  the  same 
kind  of  bridge  was  in  use,  and  had  not  been 
found  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  traffic. 

The  Grammar-school  Chapel,  at  Clapham, 

was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  is  built  in  the  early  English 
style  of  architecture,  and  contains  seats  for 
about  250  persons.  Its  dimensions  are  50  ft. 
by  20  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high.  Over  the  com- 
munion-table are  three  painted  windows,  which 
were  presented  to  the  chapel  by  the  pupils  of 
the  grammar-school.  The  subject  of  the 
centre  window  is  the  Apostle  John,  the  chapel 
itself  being  dedicated  to  that  saint.  There 
are  painted  windows  also  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel,  representing  Bishops  Cranmer  and 

Ridley. The  town  of  Glasgow  was  visited 

by  a very  destructive  hurricane,  accompanied 
by  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  on  Saturday  last.  A 
new  tenement  of  three  stories  in  height,  situ- 
ate in  Cook-street,  Gorbals,  after  rocking  to 
and  fro  for  some  considerable  time,  fell  and 
buried  in  its  ruins  a small  one-story  house 
that  rested  against  its  gable.  The  whole  was 
converted  into  a mass  of  rubbish.  Fortunately, 
there  was  sufficient  warning  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  inmates  escaped  with  their 
lives.  About  the  same  time,  part  of  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  foundry  belonging  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  in  Surrey-street,  Gorbals,  were 
blown  down.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  the 
extensive  rope-works  of  Mr.  Wales  was  de- 
molished. 


METHOD  OF  SETTING  OUT  A CANT 
GEOMETRICALLY. 

At  page  81  of  The  Builder  for  the  14th 
current  (February,  1846),  a correspondent, 
who  signs  himself  “ J.  C.  W.,”  in  a letter  to 
the  Editor,  proposes  as  a problem  for  solu- 
tion : — To  set  out  a cant  geometrically  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  three  sides  of  the  pro- 
jection shall  be  equal  to  each  other,  the  base 
of  the  cant  and  its  perpendicular  breadth  or 
central  line  being  given. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a matter  of 
the  utmost  simplicity,  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
to  any  person  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  geometry  it  must  be 
self-evident ; and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
proposed  for  solution  in  the  pages  of  The 
Builder  furnishes  another  proof,  if  any  such 
were  wanted,  how  small  a share  of  geometrical 
knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  generality  of 
practical  men.  If  the  problem  had  been  pro- 
posed as  a curiosity  in  science,  or  with  the 
design  to  puzzle  those  who  are  prone  to  in- 
quiries of  this  nature,  it  would  hdve  been  alto- 
gether beneath  the  notice  of  the  merest  tyro  ; 
but  since  it  has  a direct  reference  to  certain 
departments  of  constructive  practice,  it  merits 
our  attention  on  that  account ; and  as  the  pro- 
poser is  obviously  seeking  for  practical  infor- 
mation, the  following  solution  is  supplied  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  his  views.  Other  and 
more  elegant  solutions  might  be  given,  such, 
for  instance,  as  tracing  the  locus  of  an  equation 
of  the  second  degree;  but  as  simplicity  of 
operation  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  practice, 
we  consider  the  method  here  adopted  as  the 
best,  and  the  most  likely  to  be  generally  under- 
stood. Let  ABEF,  fig.  1,  be  the  plan  of  the 
cant  which  the  problem  requires  to  be  laid 
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down  ; AB  the  base  or  opening  of  the  pro- 
jection ; CD  the  central  line  or  perpendicular 
breadth  of  the  plan,  and  AF,  FE,  and  BE  the 
equal  sides,  of  which  FE  is  parallel  to  AB  ; 
AF  and  BE  being  similarly  placed  with  regard 
to  the  parallel  sides  AB  and  FE. 

Since  AB  is  bisected  in  C,  and  FE  in  D,  the 
plan  is  manifestly  divided  into  two  equal  and 
symmetrical  parts  with  regard  to  the  central 
line  CD,  and  because  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  the  three  sides,  AF,  FE,  and  BE  are 
equal  among  themselves,  it  manifestly  follows, 
that  DF  or  DE  is  equal  to  one-half  of  AF  or 
BE;  and  this,  in  reality,  is  the  only  circum- 
stance that  requires  to  be  discovered  to  lead  us 
directly  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
geometrical  construction  is  as  follows  : — 

Draw  the  straight  line  AB  (fig.  2)  in  any 
convenient  direction  at  pleasure,  which  make 


equal  to  the  given  base  of  the  cant  or  pro- 
jection ; bisect  AB  in  C,  and  at  C,  the  bisect- 
ing point,  erect  the  perpendicular  CD,  which 
make  equal  to  the  given  breadth  or  central 
line  of  the  plan  ; and  through  the  point  D 
draw  HI  parallel  to  the  base  line  AB,  which 
will  determine  the  direction  of  one  side  of  the 
cant. 

Draw  the  straight  line  BD  to  connect  the 


given  points  B and  D,  and  on  D as  a centre  ; 
with  any  distance  Da  taken  at  pleasure  as  a 
radius,  describe  the  semi  circle  abc  meeting 
DI  in  the  point  c,  so  that  Da  and  Dc  are  equal 
to  one  another;  then,  on  c as  a centre,  with 
the  distance  ca  as  radius,  describe  the  circular 
arc  aem  meeting  BD  in  the  point  m ; draw 
me,  and  through  the  given  point  B,  one  extre- 
mity of  the  base  line  AB,  draw  BE  parallel  to 
me  meeting  DI  in  E ; then  is  BE  one  side  of 
the  required  cant.  Make  DF  equal  to  DE 
and  draw  AF,  so  shall  AF  and  FE  be  the 
other  two  sides,  and  ABEF  is  consequently  the 
cant  or  projection  sought.  Bisect  BE  in  P, 
and  at  the  point  P erect  the  perpendicular  PO 
to  meet  DC  produced  downwards  in  O ; then 
is  O the  centre  of  the  circle  which  circum- 
scribes the  figure  sought,  and  passes  through 
its  angular  points  at  A,  B,  E,  and  F. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  geometrical  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  it  is  obvious  that  nothing 
can  be  more  easily  effected  ; but  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  have  no  misgivings  as  regards 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  here  adopted, 
we  think  proper  to  supply  the  following  de- 
monstration. 

The  distance  Da  is  assumed  at  pleasure, 
and  since  Dc  is  equal  to  Da,  ca  is  equal  to 
twice  Dc  ; but  cm  is  equal  to  ca,  the  two  being 
radii  of  the  same  circular  arc  aem  ; conse- 
quently, cm  is  equal  to  twice  Dc.  Now  by  the 
construction,  BE  is  parallel  to  me,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  the  parallelism  of  these  lines, 
the  triangles  D me  and  DBE  are  similar,  and 
their  homologous  sides  proportional ; that  is, 
DC  is  to  cm,  as  DE  to  EB;  but  cm  is  equal  to 
twice  Dc,  consequently  EB  is  also  equal  to 
twice  DE,  and  this  is  the  condition  that  the 
problem  requires  to  be  satisfied  ; hence  the 
truth  of  the  construction  is  manifest. 

What  we  have  done  above  is  all  that  the 
proposer  requires,  and  however  easy  may  be 
the  process  of  delineation,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sizes  by  the  principles  of  geometry, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  algebraic  and  nume- 
rical solutions,  and  since  it  may  be  necessary 
in  some  instances  to  know  the  exact  numerical 
value  of  the  equal  sides,  as  obtained  from  cal- 
culation and  not  from  measurement,  it  strikes 
us  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  not  be 
complete  or  satisfactory,  unless  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  sides  by  calculation  be  also  ex- 
emplified, and  for  this  purpose — 

Let  Fm  be  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  figure 
at  F,  perpendicular  to  the  base  line  AB,  and 
meeting  it  in  the  point  n;  then,  since  Fw  is 
parallel  to  DC,  nC  must  be  equal  to  FD  ; but 
FA  by  the  question,  is  equal  to  twice  FD,  or 
twice  nC  ; and  consequently,  FA  squared,  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  square  of  nC.  Now, 
2 .2 

FA2=A«  -f-Fra  by  the  property  of  the  right 
2 2 

angled  triangle;  hence  we  have,  An  F n = 

2 

ACn  ; but,  by  subtraction,  Cn  = CA — An, 
2 

where  Aji  is  unknown  ; therefore  it  is,  An  -j- 

2 

Fh  = 4(CA  — Ah)2  ; and  this,  by  expansion 

and  transposition,  becomes  3A;i  — SCA'Ah  =* 
2 2 

Fra  — 4CA  , which  is  an  adfected  quadratic 
equation,  involving  An  as  the  quantity  to  be 
determined  ; and  if  this  equation  be  reduced 
by  the  rules  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  we 
shall  obtain 

A»=jr{4CA±  3j^'+  4CA2^ 

a result  in  which  the  negative  sign  only  can  be 
employed,  the  positive  one  being  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  rule  in  words  for  reducing  this 
equation : — 

Rule. — To  three  times  the  square  of  the 
perpendicular  breadth,  or  central  line  of  the  pro- 
jection, add  four  times  the  square  of  the  semi- 
base ; then,  from  four  times  the  semi-base, 
subtract  the  square  root  of  the  sum,  and  take 
one-third  of  the  remainder  for  the  quantity 
sought.  From  the  semi-base  subtract  the 
quantity  thus  found,  and  twice  the  remainder 
will  be  the  side  of  the  cant  required. 

Example. — Suppose  the  base  of  the  projec- 
tion to  be  40  feet,  and  theperpendieularbreadth 
or  central  line  15  feet,  and  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  side  oi  the  cant. 

Here  by  the  rule  we  have  15x15x3=  675 
20x20x4=1600 
Sum  = 2275 
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the  square  root  of  which,  is  ^2275  = 47'69  ; 
then  we  get  An  = 4(20  x 4 — 47  69)  = 10-77  i 
and  finally,  it  is  FE  = 2(20 — 1 0*77)  = 1 8*46 
feet,  the  length  of  the  equal  sides  of  the  figure. 

This  is  the  method  of  obtaining  the  result 
by  the  principles  of  algebra,  but  there  is  still 
another  method  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  direct 
the  reader’s  attention,  as  it  may  in  most  in- 
stances be  more  readily  applied  than  that 
which  we  have  just  illustrated  ; it  is  as  follows. 
By  the  construction,  Da  or  Dc  which  is 
equal  to  it,  is  taken  of  any  convenient  magni- 
tude at  pleasure,  we  may  therefore  suppose  it 
to  be  represented  by  any  particular  number, 
say  5 ; then,  since  C m is  equal  to  twice  Dc, 
we  have  Cwi=10. 

Now  BD=v'BC*+DC2  = ^225+400  = 
25  feet,  and  the  angle  CBD  is  equal  to  BDE  ; 
but  the  angle  CBD  is  such,  that  tan.  CBD— 

-j^=^=0'75,  the  natural  tangent  of  30°  52 

12"  very  nearly  ; therefore,  by  trigonometry, 
we  have 

Cm  : D c : : sin.  BDE  : sin.  D me  ; that  is, 

10  : 0-6  : : 5 : 0-3,  the  natural  sine  of  17°  2/' 28/ 

Here  then,  in  the  triangle  m\)c,  we  have 
given  all  the  angles  and  the  two  sides  Dc  and 
me,  to  find  the  third  side  Dm,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is 

sin.  mDc  : me  : : sin.  mcD  : Dm  ; that  is, 

0-6  : 10  : : 0-82236:  13-54  feet  nearly,  and  by 
the  property  of  similar  triangles,  we  get 
Dm  : Cm  : : DB  : EB  ; that  is, 

1 3-54  : 1 0 : : 25  : 1 8-46  feet,  the  same  as  before. 

We  have  been  very  full  and  explicit  in  the 
resolution  of  this  problem,  not  indeed  from 
any  conviction  or  impression  that  it  makes  on 
our  mind  as  regards  its  utility  or  importance, 
but  with  the  view  of  instigating  the  proposer, 
and  others  that  may  be  similarly  situated,  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic  and  constructive  geo- 
metry, as  without  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  these  departments  of  science, 
they  will  in  many  cases  find  themselves  either 
obliged  to  grope  at  random  after  their  object, 
or  to  make  their  escape  from  surrounding 
difficulties  by  following  blindly  a slavish 
routine  ; whereas  with  a competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  practical  science, 
as  applied  to  the  different  branches  of  their 
respective  professions,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  see  their  way  through  every  intricacy,  and 
thereby  to  bring  their  undertakings  to  a suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  termination.  T. 

**•  After  the  above  was  in  type,  we  received 
nine  other  communications  on  the  subject, 
some  of  which  possess  the  merit  of  great  sim- 
plicity. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Feb.  17th.  Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in 
the  chair. — The  paper  read  was  “ On  water 
for  locomotive  engines,  and  its  chemical 
analysis,”  by  William  West,  Associate.  The 
author  commenced  by  commenting  some- 
what severely  on  the  want  of  precaution 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  the  watering  sta- 
tions on  railways,  where,  he  contended, 
previous  analysis  of  the  quality  of  the  water 
would  have  avoided  not  only  considerable  ex- 
penditure in  subsequently  procuring  fit  kinds 
of  water,  but  would  have  prevented  great  de- 
struction of  the  boilers,  and  inconvenience  from 
the  tendency  to  prime  which  was  induced  by 
certain  substances  being  either  in  solution  or 
held  in  suspension.  He  then  treated  of  the 
various  kinds  of  earthy  crust  or  “ fur  ” de- 
posited by  evaporation  ; these  he  shewed  the 
various  compositions  of;  the  principal  com- 
ponents being  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
whose  powers  of  conducting  heat  were  so 
inferior,  that  when  deposited  upon  a metallic 
plate  or  tube,  which  should  be  in  contact  with 
the  water,  the  caloric  traversed  slowly, 
diminishing  the  evaporating  power  of  the  fuel 
in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  deposit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  oxydating  the  metal 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  various  substances  present  in  spring  or 
river  waters,  such  as  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  as 
bases,  and  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
chlorine,  which  represents  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  iron,  and  organic  matters,  were  then 
reviewed,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  results  of 
analysis  by  different  chemists  were  treated  of, 
and  it  was  shewn,  that  although  there  were 


apparent[differencesof  opinion  among  chemists, 
they  were  not  in  reality  so  great  as  existed 
among  engineers  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
locomotive  and  atmospheric  systems,  the  screw 
and  the  paddle-wheel,  and  the  broad  and  nar- 
row gauge.  In  treating  of  the  “ modus  ope- 
randi”  of  analysis,  the  imperial  gallon  was 
recommended  as  a uniform  standard  of  quan- 
tity for  the  chemist,  as  being  a measure  known 
to  and  understood  by  all,  and  enabling  the  en- 
gineer to  discard  the  minuter  fractions  of  the 
chemist,  and  to  attend  with  exactitude  to  whole 
numbers  in  results.  As  an  instance,  it  was 
stated,  that  an  engineer  might  be  tempted  to 
disregard  the  presence  of  three-quarters  of  a 
grain  of  deposit  from  a pint  of  water,  but  the 
deposit  of  one  thousand  gallons  of  such  water 
would  amount  to  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  a very  tangible  quantity. 

In  examining  the  tendency  of  different  com- 
pounds to  deposit,  it  was  shewn,  that  sulphate 
of  lime  was  more  disposed  than  the  carbonate 
to  attach  itself  to  the  plates  : that  a mixture  of 
the  sulphate  caused  a harder  deposit  than  the 
carbonate  alone,  and  therefore  waters  contain- 
ing much  sulphate  should  be  avoided.  It  was 
shewn  also,  that  although  what  is  generally 
termed  “ hard  ” water  might  be  considered  in- 
ferior to  “ soft  ” water,  yet  in  the  question  of 
deposit,  hardness  and  softness  were  only  vague 
terms,  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  positive 
rules;  inasmuch,  as  muriate  of  lime  which  im- 
parted great  hardness  to  water,  and  therefore 
rendered  it  unfit  for  domestic  purposes,  was  a 
very  soluble  salt,  and  therefore  did  not  form 
any  detrimental  deposit  or  crust  during  ebul- 
lition. It  appeared  that  the  author  could  only 
recommend,  as  a means  of  precaution  against 
incrustation,  the  selection  of  waters  which  by 
analysis  were  found  to  contain  only  soluble 
salts,  or  in  situations  where  bad  water  could 
alone  be  obtained,  that  the  boiler  should  be  fre- 
quently “ blown  through,”  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  dense  saturated  part  of  the  water  before 
the  crust  had  time  to  be  deposited.  The  in- 
troduction of  substances,  such  as  potatoes, 
leather  shavings,  &c.,  into  the  boiler,  in  order 
to  prevent  incrustation  by  enveloping  the 
earthy  particles  in  a slimy  evating,  being  in- 
applicable to  locomotives,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  induce  priming. 

The  paper  noticed  slightly  the  various 
patents  for  preventing  adhesion  in  boilers,  and 
in  the  appendix  gave  the  analysis  of  many  kinds 
of  water  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
author  professionally  for  his  opinion.  In  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Gooch  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  the  subject  to  rail- 
way and  steam-boat  companies,  and  stated  that 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  a process  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Ritterbant,  for  preventing  in- 
crustation in  boilers.  That  process  consisted 
simply  in  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  to  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
It  had  been  found,  that  this  process  not  only 
effected  the  object  proposed,  but  that  it  dis- 
integrated and  removed  the  incrustation  al- 
ready formed.  In  all  the  locomotives  in  which 
it  had  been  used,  the  steam  was  much  more 
readily  generated,  so  that  the  blast  pipes  of 
several  engines  had  been  enlarged  without  di- 
minishing this  facility.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  doubt,  of  a great  saving  of  fuel  being  ef- 
fected by  the  process,  the  expense  of  which 
was  stated  to  be  about  threepence  per  hundred 
miles  run  of  a locomotive  engine. 

In  sea-going  steamers,  the  success  of  the 
experiment  had  not  been  less  remarkable.  In 
all  these  cases  the  water  had  been  tested  by 
practical  chemists,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  iron  or  copper  being  detected,  shewing  that 
there  was  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  metal  of 
the  boiler,  &c.,  he  looked  upon  the  process  as 
perfect. 

Dr.  Ritterbandt,  in  a concise  and  lucid 
manner,  statedthe  results  of  his  investigations; 
it  appeared  that  carbonate  of  lime  was  the  only 
substance  which  formed  a solid  incrustation  ; 
the  other  substances  being  merely  mixed  with, 
and  cemented  by  the  carbonate.  That  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  acted  as  a perfect  solvent 
on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  converting  it  into  the 
soluble  muriate,  without  acting  upon  the  boiler. 
He  gave  a practical  demonstration  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  on  calcareous 
water  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  and 
members,  who  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
of  approbation  of  the  great  practical  utility  of 
the  invention,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  brought  before  the  society. 


WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 

Th  e first  part  of  “ Old  England’s  W orthies,” 
one  of  Mr.  Knight’s  wonderfully  cheap  and 
instructive  illustrated  works,  contains  a sketch 
of  the  life  of  this  great  architect,  from  which 
we  condense  the  following : — 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  perhaps  not  wor- 
thy of  much  credit,  that  upon  the  wall  of  a 
tSwer  in  Windsor  Castle,  known  as  the  Win- 
chester Tower,  was  inscribed,  ‘This  made 
Wykeham.’  The  great  churchman  raised  this 
tower  as  the  architect  of  Windsor  Castle,  work- 
ing under  the  commands  of  his  patron  Edward 
the  Third.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  king 
being  offended  at  this  inscription,  its  more  ob- 
vious meaning  was  dexterously  explained  away, 
seeing  that  it  should  be  interpreted  to  record 
that  the  building  of  the  castle  was  ‘ the  mak- 
ing’ of  the  architect.  There  are  other  proud 
edifices  still  remaining  upon  which  might  be 
inserted  ‘This  made  Wykeham  ’ in  the  most 
complete  sense.  No  man  ever  left  more  per- 
manent traces  of  his  course  and  character. 
The  founder  of  Winchester  College,  and  of 
New  College,  Oxford, — the  builder  of  the  no- 
blest part  of  Winchester  Cathedral, — had  a title 
to  be  called  their  ‘ maker,’  with  no  king  or 
subject  to  dispute  his  pretensions.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who,  having  raised 
themselves  by  their  abilities  and  integrity  to 
riches  and  honour,  worked  not  sordidly  for 
themselves  to  heap  up  treasure,  but  nobly  em- 
ployed their  wealth  in  works  of  the  highest 
public  utility.  The  life  of  such  a man  is  for 
example.  William  de  Wykeham,  or  of  Wyke- 
ham, was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham,  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  year  1324,  and,  as  his  bio- 
grapher Bishop  Lowth  has  shewn,  some  time 
between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  parents  of  Wykeham  are  held 
to  have  been  poor,  but  of  creditable  descent 
and  reputable  character. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  ever  studied  at  Oxford,  as  has  been 
affirmed  by  some  of  the  later  writers  of  his 
life.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  had 
a university  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic 
learning  of  his  age.  His  strength  lay  in  his 
natural  genius,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  talent  for  business  ; and  probably  the  only- 
art  or  science  he  had  much  cultivated  was 
architecture.  He  is  said  in  an  ancient  con- 
temporary account,  to  have  been  brought  to 
court  when  he  was  no  more  than  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  which  would  be  about  the  year 
1348  ; but  the  earliest  office  which  there  is  the 
evidence  of  records  for  his  having  held,  is  that 
of  clerk  of  all  the  king’s  works  in  his  manors 
of  Henle  and  Yesthampsted,  his  patent  for 
which  is  dated  10th  of  May,  1356.  On  the 
30th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  he  was  made 
surveyor  of  the  king’s  works  at  the  castle  and 
in  the’  park  of  Windsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a 
contemporary  writer  to  have  been  at  his  insti- 
gation that  King  Edward  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor  Castle.  Wyke- 
ham had  the  sole  superintendence  of  the  work. 
Queenborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
was  also  built  under  his  direction. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  de  Edyngton, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1366,  Wykeham  was 
immediately,  upon  the  king’s  earnest  recom- 
mendation,’ elected  by  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Winchester  to  succeed  him  as  bishop  of 
that  see. 

At  the  period  of  Wykeham’s  election  to  the 
see  of  Winchester,  the  bishops  of  that  diocese 
had  no  fewer  than  twelve  different  castles  or 
palaces,  all  furnished  and  maintained  as  places 
of  residence.  Wykeham’s  first  undertaking, 
after  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  see, 
was  to  set  about  a thorough  repair  of  these 
episcopal  houses.  To  these  palaces,  or  castles, 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  resorted  in  turns, 
‘ living,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  estates. 
So  great  a demand  as  the  bishop  had  upon  his 
predecessor’s  executors  for  dilapidations  could 
not  very  soon  or  very  easily  be  brought  to  an 
accommodation  ; however,  the  account  was  at 
last  settled  between  them  without  proceeding 
on  either  side  to  an  action  at  law.  In  the  first 
place  they  delivered  to  him  the  standing  stock 
of  the  bishopric  due  to  him  by  right  and  custom : 
namely,  127  draught  horses,  1556  head  of  black 
cattle,  3876  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3521  lambs; 
and  afterwards  for  dilapidations,  in  cattle,  corn, 
and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  1662/.  10s. 
sterling.’  Before  his  repairs  were  accom- 


plished,  Wykeham  had  disbursed  20,000  marks 
of  his  own  revenue. 

The  building;  of  the  college  at  Oxford,  which 
he  called  ‘ St.  Mary  College  of  AVinchester  in 
Oxford,’  was  begun  in  J 380,  and  was  finished 
in  1386;  that  of  the  college  at  Winchester  was 
begun  in  1387,  and  was  finished  in  1393.  The 
papal  bull  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  col- 
lege at  Oxford  is  dated  19th  July,  1398.  As 
soon  as  his  two  colleges  were  erected,  he 
entered  upon  another  great  work,  which  still 
remains  a monument  of  his  taste  and  munifi- 
cence : he  resolved  to  rebuild  his  cathedral  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  This  under- 
taking he  commenced  in  1396,  and  he  just 
lived  to  see  it  brought  to  a close  in  about  ten 
years  after.  His  death  took  place  at  South 
Waltham,  about  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  September,  1404. 


AVESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday  the  13th,  a numerously  attended 
special  court  was  held,  Captain  Bague,  R.N., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Le  Breton  moved,  and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Donaldson  seconded.  “That  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  court  of  the  16th  of  January, 
1846,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  invite  candi- 
dates to  apply  for  the  office  of  surveyor  until 
a trial  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fitness  of 
Mr.  Phillips  for  that  office,  whose  form  of 
sewer  has  been  adopted  by  this  court,  be  re- 
scinded.” Carried: — Ayes,  18:  Messrs.  Al- 
lason,  Bathurst,  Baylis,  Branscomb,  Cant- 
well, Crace,  Chalmers,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  W. 
L.  Donaldson,  Gutch,  Hawkes,  Kendall, 
Knight,  Le  Breton,  Mayhew,  Perry,  AFillough- 
bv,  and  John  White.  Noes,  12;  lion.  Philip 
Bouverie,  Hon.  Fred.  Byng,  Messrs.  Bidwel), 
Cole,  Cumberlege,  Fuller,  Godrich,  J.  Gunter, 
R.  Gunter,  Leslie,  Willmott,  and  AFood. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  moved,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Willoughby  seconded,  “That  a chief 
surveyor  be  appointed  at  a salary  of  500/.  per 
annum.” 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Robert 
Gunter,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Baylis,  that  the 
salary  of  chief  surveyor  be  400/.  per  annum. 
The  amendment  was  lost,  eleven  voting  for  it, 
twelve  against  it. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  lost : 
— Ayes  11  ; noes  12. 

Notice  was  given  of  motions  to  rescind 
various  other  recent  orders  of  court. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &C. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Putenis  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln' s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  months  for  enrolment.] 

Conrad  Haverkam  Greenhow,  of  North 
Shields,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  railway  carriages. 
Jan.  6. 

Charles  Chinnock,  of  Cook’s  Grounds,  Chel- 
sea, for  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
methods  of  extending  and  compressing  articles 
of  furniture  for  domestic  use,  also  applicable  to 
cutlery,  workmen’s  tools,  windows,  blinds, 
shutters,  and  similar  useful  purposes.  Jan.  12. 

George  '1  illett,  of  Snow-hill,  ironmonger,  for 
improvements  in  stoves  and  fire-places.  Jan.  13. 

Joseph  Maudslay,  of  the  firm  of  Maudslay 
and  Field,  of  Lambeth,  engineers,  for  improve- 
ments in  propelling  and  propelling  machinery. 
Jan.  13. 

Edmund  Leahy,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  civil  en- 
gineer, for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive 
carriages  intended  to  be  employed  on  ordinary 
roads.  Jan.  15. 

AAfilliam  Benson,  of  Allerwash  House,  Hay- 
don-bridge,  Northumberland,  gent.,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machines  for  the  manufacture 
of  tiles  and  other  plastic  substances.  Jan.  15. 

John  Braithwaithe,  of  Bedford-square,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating.  Jan.  20. 

\A'  illiam  Malins,  of  Mansion  House-place, 
London,  and  AFest  Bromwich,  Stafford,  iron 
master,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  July  20. 

John  Nott,  of  Cork,  gent.,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  communicating 
intelligence  from  one  place  to  another.  Jan.  20. 

George  Hinton  Bovill,  of  Millwall,  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron! 
Jan.  31. 
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Andre  Etienne,  of  Hatton-garden,  gent.,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
railway-carriages,  and  in  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  on  railways.  Jan.  31. 

James  Pilbrow,  of  Tottenham,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  propelling  on  land 
and  water.  Jan.  31. 

IRELAND. 

Furnished  by  Rich.  Telford,  Office  of  Putenis,  5,  Harcourt- 
street,  Dublin. 

AFilliam  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  London,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery,  to  be  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  of  nails,  rivets,  sciews,  and 
pins.  December  30,  1845. 


(fforrceyouBrnce. 

RETURNS  RELATING  TO  THE  BUILDINGS 
AOT. 

Sir, — At  the  present  time,  while  the  expe- 
diency of  revising  the  new  Buildings  Act  is 
being  generally  mooted,  I consider  it  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  have  as  much  official 
data  as  possible,  to  assist  in  guiding  us  in  our 
reasonings,  convictions,  and  suggestions.  AA'ith 
this  view,  I beg  to  express  a hope,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  work,  that  some 
member  of  Parliament  will  move  for  a return 
of  the  working  of  the  Act,  commencing  with 
the  appointments  of  the  respective  officers,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  each 
department ; the  receipts  in  the  shape  of 
grants,  fees,  contributions,  &c. ; the  total 
number  of  awards  and  modifications  made  ; the 
number  of  candidates  who  have  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  accompanied  by 
the  results  ; and  such  other  information  as  may 
enable  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  public,  to 
judge  more  accurately  than  they  can  at  present 
of  the  value  of  the  existing  law. 

In  the  event  of  your  taking  the  same  view 
asmyselfof  thenecessityof  these  returns, I trust 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  get  them  made  as  early  in  the  session 
as  possible. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Struere. 

The  Church  of  St.  Denis,  Paris.— A 
correspondent  of  the  Literary  Guzette  says, 
some  alarm  has  been  excited  by  the  discovery 
that  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
is  in  danger  of  falling  in.  It  was  only  a few 
years  ago  that  this  splendid  and  ancient  church 
was  restored  by  his  majesty.  Any  accident 
happening  to  it  would  be  deeply  lamented  by 
every  one  of  those  who,  no  matter  what  be 
their  country  or  their  creed,  cannot  gaze  upon 
a venerable  historical  monument  without  emo- 
tion. Of  all  the  historical  edifices  of  France, 
perhaps  that  of  St.  Denis  is  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  was  one  of  the  very  first  churches  that 
Christianity  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  is  venerable  from  its  great 
age  alone — a thousand  years  or  more.  For 
centuries  it  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings 
of  France;  and  their  ashes  reposed  in  peace 
within  its  walls  until  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
the  Jury  of  the  revolution.  Even  now  it  con- 
tains their  tombs,  piously  restored  by  the  pre- 
sent king.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  architectural 
beauty,  for  its  old  painted  glass,  and  for  the 
chaste  elegance  of  its  decorations.  It  has 
figured,  too,  in  many  important  national  events. 
Of  course,  prompt  measures  have  been  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  guard  against  any  danger 
to  so  venerable  a pile,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  crowned  with  success. — AFe 
learn  since  that  the  tower  must  be  taken  down. 

Con  c rete. — AV e learn  from  a French  paper 
that  the  works  for  the  auxiliary  port  of  La 
Joilette,  at  Marseilles,  are  commenced.  Im- 
mense blocks  of  concrete,  13  yards  cubic  mea- 
sure in  size,  have  been  sunk  for  the  foundation, 
and  by  the  effects  of  time  and  submersion  will 
form  one  solid  immovable  mass.  The  cost  of 
each  block,  with  labour  of  sinking  it,  is  esti- 
timated  at  300f. 

Archaeological  Institute. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  13th, 
for  archeological  discussion,  it  was  announced 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  these  meet- 
ings,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  room  to  accom- 
modate them,  the  next  meeting  would  be  held 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineersj  25}  Great 
George-street,  Westminster, 
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Society  of  Antiquaries. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  society,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe  com- 
municated an  account  of  the  circular  encamp- 
ment which  occupies  the  commanding  position 
at  the  S.AF.  angle  of  AFimbledon  Common, 
considered  by  Camden  as  marking  the  place 
where  the  conflict  occurred  between  Ceaulin, 
King  of  the  AFest  Saxons,  and  Ethelbert,  King 
ot  Kent,  a.d.  568.  In  Camden’s  time,  this 
camp  was  called  Bensbury.  Mr.  Kempe  re- 
garded this  fortress  as  a work  of  earlier  date 
than  the  sixth  century.  The  appellation  of 
such  ancient  fortresses  may  supply  some  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  period  of  their  con- 
struction, and  Mr.  Kempe  remarked  that  the 
British  term,  Dinas,  Dunum,  or  in  more  soft 
pronunciation,  Ton  or  Tune,  a fortified  ele- 
vated post,  appears  always  to  indicate  a British 
origin.  The  camp  at  AFimbledon  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  such  British  strongholds. 
At  the  following  meeting  Mr.  Godwin,  on  ex- 
hibiting a peculiarly  long  bronze  spear-head, 
lately  found  in  the  Fulham-road,  took  the  op- 
portunity to  say  “ that  an  increasing  anxiety 
is  observable  amongst  all  classes  of  people  for 
the  preservation  of  old  relics.  Being  thrown 
into  contact  with  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
others,  in  the  course  of  professional  practice,  I 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  on  this 
head,  and  have  lately  seen  in  the  class  alluded 
to,  instances  of  liberal  feeling  and  evidences 
of  enlightened  views,  which  would  have  gained 
credit  for  men  in  higher  stations.” 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — A 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  11th 
instant,  at  their  new  room,  Holywell-street, 
(late  the  Music-room),  the  president  in  the 
chair,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  members  that  has  ever  been  known. 
The  spacious  and  lofty  room  is  well  calculated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  a large 
selection  of  casts  of  architectural  details  are 
chronologically  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  walls  facing  the  entrance  are 
hung  with  specimens  of  ancient  sepulchral 
brasses;  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a large 
cast  of  the  beautiful  alabaster  tomb  in  Norbury 
church,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  society 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  some  time  back, 
but  which,  from  want  of  space,  they  had  been 
hitherto  unable  to  exhibit.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  library,  a large  collection  of  drawings 
and  engravings,  which  have  been  arranged  by 
the  secretaries,  so  as  to  make  them  available 
for  reference  to  the  architectural  student.  Nine 
new  members  were  admitted,  and  fourteen 
others  announced  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society,  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  February.  A report  from  the  commit- 
tee, congratulating  the  society  on  being  settled 
in  their  new  abode,  was  read  by  AATn.  Trevor 
Parkins,  S.C.L.,  of  Merton  College,  honorary 
secretary  ; after  which  a paper  was  read  by  Mr 
Cox,  of  Trinity  College,  on  “The  Develop- 
ment of  Anglican  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,” 
which  he  intimated  had  reached  perfection  in 
the  period  of  the  decorated  style. 

A Model  Lodging-House  for  the  Poor 
in  London. — AFithin  the  last  six  weeks  a 
model  lodging-house  for  the  poor  has  been 
opened  at  No.  27,  King-street,  Drury-lane. 
The  house  has  undergone  a thorough  repair, 
and  is  fitted  up  to  accommodate  fort)'  single 
men  or  boys.  Each  will  have  a separate  bed, 
and  every  means  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  The  terms 
are  fourpence  per  night,  which  include  the 
use  of  a common  kitchen,  well  supplied  with 
every  article  requisite  to  prepare  a meal.  There 
is  a plentiful  and  constant  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water;  a good  fire  is  kept  burning  until 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  gas  is  laid  on. 
AA;e  speak  from  inspection,  and  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  will  not  only  answer  the  benevo- 
lent object  of  the  gentleman  at  whose  expense 
the  house  has  been  fitted  up,  but  will  probably 
induce  others  to  follow  his  example. 

Plate  Glass. — The  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  plate-glass  has  increased  the  demand  for 
that  material  to  so  great  an  extent  that  many 
months  must  elapse  before  the  existing  orders 
can  be  executed.  As  an  indication  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  this  branch  of  manufactures, 
it  may  be  noted,  that  at  a general  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Thames  Plate-glass 
Company,  held  last  week  at  the  Piazzo  Hotel, 
Covent-garden,  it  was  determined  to  enlarge 
their  works  to  nearly  double  their  present 
size,  and  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  was  de- 
clared. 
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Railway  Tell-tale. — A Mr.  W.  Con- 
stable, of  Brighton,  has  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  an  instrument  to  be  attached  to 
a railway  carriage  that  shall  describe  on  a 
chart  a line,  indicating  the  various  speed  of 
a journey.  Such  a tell-tale  would  act  as  a 
wholsome  check  on  a reckless  engine  driver, 
and  be  the  means  of  preventing  some  of 
those  accidents  which  are  so  injurious  in 
their  anticipation,  and  so  horrible  in  their  re- 
sults. 

Navigators’  Strike.  — Several  hundred 
labourers  on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way, near  Kendal,  have  struck  for  an  advance 
of  wages  ; they  demand  4s.  per  day  and  fort- 
nightly payments. 

Compensation  for  Railway  Injury. 
Sir  George  Hayter,  the  artist,  who  received 
some  bruises  owing  to  the  collision  at  Pens- 
hurst  in  July  last,  has  had  a compensation  paid 
him  by  the  South-Eastern  directors,  it  is  said, 
of  2,000/. 

Messrs.  Craven  and  Sons,  the  contractors  for 
the  Lincoln,  Newark,  and  Nottingham  Line, 
are  making  rapid  progress.  The  bridge  over 
the  Old  VVitham,  leading  to  the  station,  near 
the  High-street,  is  shortly  to  be  commenced. 

The  Croydon  Atmospheric  Line  is  now 
working  daily  for  ordinary  traffic.  The  London 
terminus  is  at  the  Dartmouth  Arms.  Trains 
go  up  and  down  once  every  hour. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday, Feb.  23.— British  Architects,  16,Gros- 
venor-street,  8 p.m.  ; Geographical,  3,  Waterloo  - 
place  8^  p.m. 

Tuesday,  2-1.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday  25. — Geological,  Somerset  House, 
8£  p.m.;  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 r.M. 

Thursday,  26.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m.  ; R.  S. 
Literature,  4,  St.  Martin's-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  27.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8J  p.m.;  Philological  (London  Library),  12, 
St.  James 's-square,  8 p.m. 


COMPETITION. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester,  offer  a premium  of  10/.  for  the  design 
(with  an  estimate)  of  a farm-house  and  buildings  of 
stone  and  blue  slate,  including  all  fittings.  Outlay 
not  to  exceed  2,000/.  Stone  on  the  spot. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Carew  Arms  Inn,  Crowcombe,  Somerset  : 
G1  maiden  oak  and  24  maiden  ash  timber  trees,  of 
superior  quality  and  large  dimensions. 

At  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  Cumner,  near  Ox- 
ford : upwards  of  450  trees,  principally  elms,  some 
of  them  large. 

At  Livermore-park,  Suffolk  : about  1 ,3  00  very 
superior  oak,  elm,  ash,  alder,  beech,  larch,  Scotch 
spruce,  and  chesnut  trees,  and  stands,  &c. 

At  the  Wortley  Inn,  Wortley,  Yorkshire:  717 
oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  elm,  asp,  sycamore,  chesnut, 
and  willow  timber  trees,  and  nearly  7,000  oak,  ash, 
birch,  and  alder  poles. 

At  Little  Bentley,  Essex : 2,000  very  capital 
larch,  fir  trees,  500  ash  ditto,  &c. 

At  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Worksop  : A large  quantity 
of  very  valuable  oak,  larch,  elm,  and  beech  timber 
trees,  now  standing  at  Clumber  and  Worksop. 

In  the  Brokers-yard,  Brunswick-quay  South, 
Liverpool : 642  logs  Cuba  mahogany,  30  logs 
Havana  cedar,  1,518  lancewood  spars,  16  logs  Cuba 
hardwood,  78  planks  Rio  rosewood. 

At  5,  Crown-place,  Crown-street,  Soho  : a large 
quantity  of  well-seasoned  rosewood,  mahogany, 
zebra,  king  and  satinwood,  maple,  ebony,  Coro- 
mandel, box,  lime-tree,  sycamore,  dry  wainscot, 
cedar,  birch,  ash,  walnut-tree,  beech,  brown  oak, 
and  pine,  in  logs,  planks,  boards  and  veneers. 

At  Halstead  and  Gosfield,  Essex  : 60  beech  and 
chesnut  trees,  &c. 

At  Lowestoft,  Suffolk:  about  120  tons  of  supe- 
rior Swedish  bar  iron,  and  1,500  kegs  of  best 
Swedish  steel. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  arc  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  renders, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  erection  of  a public  station  at  Hales- 
worth,  Suffolk. 

For  the  erection  of  a wall  on  the  south  side  of 
the  union  workhouse  at  Worksop,  in  length  about 
15  roods. 

For  supplying  the  commissioners  for  paving  the 
town  of  Dover  with  1000  yards  of  tooled  York 
paving  stone,  2,400  feet  of  curb,  and  300  tons  of 
Guernsey  pitchers. 

For  the  erection  of  a part  of  the  river  wall  on  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Estate,  being  about  300  feet  in 
length,  and  40  in  height. 

For  repairing  and  upholding  the  hand-posts  on 
several  of  the  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Roads  Commission. 

For  supplying  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  Railway 
Company  with  50  coal  waggons,  30  goods’  waggons, 
12  passengers’  luggage  vans,  &c. 

For  the  execution  of  three  several  contracts  for 
the  South  Wales  Railway  Company,  being  a distance 
of  about  14  miles,  and  comprising  tunnels,  earth- 
work, &c. 

For  supplying  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
Dover-road  district,  Newington,  with  the  best 
tooled  York  paving  stone,  granite  pitching,  granite 
curb,  labour,  mortar,  & c. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Leeds,  Dews- 
bury and  Manchester  Railway,  being  two  contracts 
of  the  respective  lengths  of  2 | miles  and  3y  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  two  portions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern  Railway,  being  of  the  respective 
lengths  of  3 miles  and  5 miles. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Glasgow  and 
Ayr  Railway. 

For  the  supply  of  150,000  sleepers  to  the  Mid- 
land, Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  and  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway  companies. 

For  executing  the  foundations  of  a tower  and 
small  church  in  Kentish  Rag  Stone,  for  the  Vic- 
toria-park Cemetary  Company. 

For  executing  the  paviers,  and  masons’  work  of 
the  south  western  district  of  St.  Pancras  parish. 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Yatch  Club. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Royal  Adelaide  gallery,  low- 

ther  Arcade,  West  Strand. — During  the  week,  the 
magnificent  Tableaux  Vivans  of  Professor  Keller,  after  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Blasters  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
will  be  continued  every  Blorning  and  Evening:  The  New 
Blodel  of  Nickel’s  Compressed  Air  Railway,  and  Pijbrow’s 
Atmospheric  Railway,  will  also  be  continually  exhibited 
daily  ; an  entirely  new  entertainment  by  BIr.  J.  Russell,  en- 
titled an  Hour  of  Table-talk,  enlivened  with  Songs  and 
Anecdotes,  will  be  given  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  during  the  week  ; the  Concert  and  Singing  every 
evening!  with  various  other  Attractive  and  Instructive  Ex- 
hibitions.— Admission  One  Shilling,  Schools  Half-price. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—Lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily,  at  half-past-three,  and  on  the 
evenings  of  Blondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  nine 
o’clock.  A Lecture  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,  a working  Blodel  of  which,  carrying 
several  persons,  is  exhibiting  daily.  The  additions  to  the 
Opaque  Blicroscope,  Dissolving  Views,  and  Chromatrope  nrc 
very  effective.  The  Physioscope.  Submarine  Experiments 
by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving  Bell.  Among  the  various 
additions  to  the  Working  BIodels~is  Coleman's  new  American 
Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascending  and  descending  Inclined 
Planes.  A magnificent  Collection  of  Tropical  Fruits.  BIr. 
Downe,  the  celebrated  Flute-player,  will  take  part  in  the 
Blusic,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wallis.  Open  from  Elevcn  to  half- 
past Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half-past  Ten  in  the  Evening. 
—Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Schools,  Half-price. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A.  R.  C.” — We  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
can  “ teach  surveying,  levelling,  fyc.  in  about  a 
week.” 

“ X.  X.  X. — If  the  agreement  states  you  are  to 
have  “ 12/.  per  week  clear  of  expenses,”  you  can 
charge  the  latter  also. 

“J.  B.”  (Newbury.)  — We  will  look  at  the 
pamphlet. 

“ H.  A.  W.” — The  work  mentioned  contains 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings.  The  same 
publisher  as  “ The  Public  Works.” 

“ Exchange,  Blackburn.” — In  answer  to  several 
inquiries  respecting  the  proposed  Exchange  at 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Ellingthorpe,  solicitor  of  that 
toivn,  on  being  addressed  will  afford  every  infor- 
mation. 

“ R.  P.  J.”  (Portsea). — The  work  referred  to  is 
complete  in  150  numbers. 

“ T.  S.  R.”  (Limehouse.)—  A parapet  to  ex- 
ternal wall  is  not  indispensible.  The  projecting 
eaves  must  be  incombustible. 

“ F.  B.” — Seyssel  Asphalle  has  been  sucessfully 
used  for  the  purpose.  Johns'  cement  would  pro- 
bably be  effectual. 

“Fire-proof  Buildings.”  — To  give  W.  U.  I. 
particulars  of  the  “ best  method  for  making  an  en- 
tire building  fire-proof,”  would  occupy  more  lime 
than  we  can  devote  to  it  at  this  moment.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  cornmunicatiojis  on  the  subject. 

“ A Carpenter.” — The  hinges  may  be  galvan- 
ized after  they  are  made. 

“W.  D.’’ — The  date  shall  be  affixed.  Proof 
shall  be  forwarded.  Thanks  for  the  solution, 
though  it  came  too  late. 

“ Mr.  Cockerell’s  Lecture.” — W e are  compelled 
to  postpone  the  report  of  the  concluding  Lecture  till 
next  week,  when  it  will  appear  at  considerable 
length. 

“Subscriber”  (Bucks).  — The  mixed  metal 
tubing  for  gas  is  softer  than  the  tin  tubing,  and 
when  suspended  from  a ceiling  is  liable  to  “ bag.” 
In  other  situations  it  seems  satisfactory. 

“ L.  W.  C.;”  “R.  Y.  “ Daniel  O’Brien  ; ” 
“ C.  Jenkins.;”  “ R.  A.  Prior,”  have  our  best 
thanks. 

“J.  R.”  (Stepney.)—  Outside  blinds  are  per- 
mitted by  a special  modification  of  the  Buildings 

Received. — “ C.”  (Cardiff)  ; “ T.  A.  H. 

“ A.  45”  ; “ G.  Robins.  “ Budownik. ; ” 

“ Decorative  Art  Society. ;”  “ T.  H.  jun.  ;”  “An 
Essay  on  an  improved  method  of  construction  for 
viaducts,  &c.  by  Messrs.  Blair  and  Phillips. ;” 
“ The  fallacies  of  Building  Societies;”  “Messrs. 
Manby’s  report  on  the  Madrid  and  Valencia  Rail- 
way.” 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all 
communications  to  the  Editor,  York-street. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Blanufactured  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  London. 

THE  CALIGRAPIIIC  PENCILS  have 

been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  nfter  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  are  the  result  of 
many  experiments  ; and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
grit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
tint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time,  and  arc  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  to 
all  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils— 

II,  HH,  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB.F,  FF,  W*  -Is.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB  8s.  „ 

BBBB  12s.  ,, 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-nouse  use. 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  or 
Teachers. 

Blay  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
llers,  &c. 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  a highly  finished  and 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  be  stamped 
on  both  sides,  “ Caligraphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Son, 
London,” 

***  The  usual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers 
&c.  A Show  Box  Gratis  wi'h  an  order  for  a gross  of 
Pencils. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Blessrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Blany  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Blessrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Blessrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Blanufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  BIANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOI-S  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-strcet  ; of  BIrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and 
in  Blanchester,  at  Crake’s  Blarble  Works,  Garratt- bridge, 
David-street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application 
may  be  seen. 
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N old  friend  of  ours,  when  he 
hears  the  expression  “ mea- 
sure and  value,”  usually 
exclaims,  “ Measure  and 
robbery and  those  per- 
sons who  are  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  can  look  at  it  dispas- 
sionately, know  that  unfortunately,  there  is 
ground  for  the  remark.  Tradesmen  who  are 
working  one  for  another,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  work  done  by  each  is  to  be  mea- 
sured and  valued,  in  order  to  strike  the  balance, 
have  a coarse  but  expressive  term,  which  shews 
their  own  notion  of  the  system  : they  call  it 
blood-work,  and  would  never  think  for  a mo- 
ment, under  other  circumstances,  of  allowing 
a builder,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay  money, 
to  make  out  his  charge  by  measure  and  value. 
Amongst  the  community  generally,  this  same 
feeling  extends  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
men  will  hardly  build  a pig-stye,  or  paint  two 
or  three  doors  or  windows,  without  a previous 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  What 
should  be  the  most  just  and  proper  mode  of 
arriving  at  an  equitable  settlement  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  many  builders  of  the  present 
day  have  paid  severely  for  undue  advantages 
enjoyed  by  their  predecessors. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  90  intelligent  and 
powerful  a body  as  the  builders  are,  should 
allow  this  state  of  things  to  exist.  It  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  a refinement  in  the 
description  of  details  introduced  by  the  early 
measurers,  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  items  which,  when  all  priced  singly,  at  sums 
not  above  the  worth  of  each  article  or  process 
considered  separately,  amount  in  the  gross  to 
much  more  than  the  real  value  of  the  whole 
work  done. 

A writer  in  the  first  number  of  “ Loudon’s 
Architectural  Magazine  ” (March,  1834),  in 
an  article  “ On  the  present  state  of  the  profes- 
sions of  architect  and  surveyor,”  referring  to 
the  objections  made  by  employers  to  admit 
surveyors  to  measure  works,  says  : — “ Nor  can 
any  one  be  surprised  at  it,  when  we  witness 
the  extortionate  charges  made  by  some  sur- 
veyors, whom  I shall  here  style  custom  sur- 
veyors. This  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
proceed : two  surveyors  meet  to  make  out  an 
account  of  certain  works  done.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  account  which  they  have  to  settle  is  a 
plumber’s  bill.  The  first  article  is  18cwt.  of 
milled  lead ; the  plumber’s  surveyor  requires 
25s.  per  cwt. ; the  surveyor  for  the  opposite 
party  remonstrates,  and  points  out  to  him  that 
the  prime  cost  was  15s. ; the  other  replies,  that 
25s.  is  the  customary  price,  and  that  he  cannot 
take  less.  To  convince  his  opponent,  he  opens 
an  old  measuring-book,  and  shews  that  25s. 
has  been  charged  in  an  account  that  he  settled 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Getall  with  Mr.  Easy,  the 
surveyor,  some  years  before  ; and  he  again 
repeats,  that  it  is  the  custom  to  charge  25s., 
and  that  he  cannot  deviate  from  it.  In  the 
same  way,  he  charges  Is.  per  foot  for  pipe 
that  only  costs  4d.,  and  Is.  per  foot  for  solder 
that  only  costs  5d. ; and  so  he  goes  on  in  the 
same  ratio  with  all  other  articles  in  the  bill. 
After  charging  so  extortionately  for  all  time 
and  materials  for  making  a joint  to  a pipe, 
he  has  the  conscience  to  ask,  in  addition, 


2s.  6d.  for  that  joint,  though  he  cannot  tell 
why  he  does  so,  except  that  it  i3  the  custom, 
&c.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
surveyor  of  the  opposite  party,  if  he  has  any 
conscience,  cannot  settle  the  account,  and  it 
is  referred  to  the  lawyers.”  The  fault  rested 
more  with  the  system  than  the  men.  The 
result  could  have  been  anticipated. 

In  any  alteration  of  the  system  that  might 
be  attempted,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  prices  to  be  allowed  ; reference  must 
be  made  to  the  mode  of  measuring.  The 
prices  set  forth  in  the  various  books  annually 
published  on  the  subject,  have  been  carefully 
calculated,  and  for  work  done  in  the  best 
manner , on  ordinary  credit,  as  given  by  re- 
spectable houses  to  their  regular  customers, 
are  probably  no  more  in  most  cases,  than  will 
return  the  tradesman  a fair  profit  for  the  ca- 
pital and  skill  employed. 

Unluckily,  however,  surveyors  consider 
themselves  bound  to  claim  for  their  employers 
(when  there  is  no  agreement),  the  same  prices 
in  all  cases  alike,  without  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed  ; and 
conscientious  men  are  often  pained,  when 
called  in  to  ‘‘measure  and  value”  work,  at 
being  obliged  to  put  a sura  for  it — say  20  per 
cent. — higher  than  that  for  which  they  know 
perfectly  well  the  tradesman,  their  employer, 
would  gladly  undertake  a precisely  similar 
job. 

Look  at  the  difference  in  work  as  executed 
by  different  parties.  Why,  a pair  of  folding- 
doors  we  saw  this  morning  cost  the  maker  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  doors  of  the 
same  size  we  saw  yesterday  ; and  yet  if  these 
were  to  be  measured  and  valued,  an  asserted 
custom  would  force  the  surveyor  to  put  the 
same  price  to  the  indifferent  work  as  to  the 
very  good.  In  painting  and  plastering,  even  a 
greater  difference  may  constantly  be  found. 
The  proper  preparation  of  work  for  painting 
forms  an  important  item  in  the  calculation  of 
prices  ; and  this  in  execution,  in  many,  many 
instances,  is  not  attended  to  at  all.  If  able  and 
upright  surveyors  would  become  rcully  valuers  ; 
if  throwing  aside  in  a degree  the  trammels  of 
a custom  which  has  nearly  destroyed  itself, 
they  would  price  the  works  submitted  to  them 
according  to  their  proper  value,  considering 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  actual 
cost,  and  the  skill  exhibited,  they  would  soon 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  induce 
an  equitable  mode  of  dealing  and  great  im- 
provement in  our  operatives. 

We  approach  this  subject  not  without  hesi- 
tation : we  are  satisfied  that  the  present  system 
is  as  injurious  to  builders  as  it  is  unsatisfactory 
to  the  public,  and  we  sincerely  desire  to  aid  in 
effecting  some  salutary  alteration. 


KENSINGTON  PARISH  AND  TIIE  BUILD- 
INGS ACT. 

On  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.,  a vestry  meet- 
ing was  held  at  St.  Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington, 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain a repeal  or  satisfactory  revision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  The  church- 
warden, Mr.  Bellworthy  in  the  chair. 

Mb.  Hawkes  briefly  introduced  the  matter 
to  the  vestry;  he  condemned  the  Act  as  a 
piece  of  arbitrary  tyranny  ; it  was  objectionable 
not  merely  as  a tax  on  the  parishioners  for  un- 
necessary services,  but  on  account  of  its  con- 
tinued interference  with  private  rights  and 
comforts;  and  he  called  urgently  on  the  parish 
to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  its  total  repeal, 
or  at  all  events,  such  a modification  of  it  as 
might  render  it  less  objectionable. 

Mr.  Gunter  addressed  the  vestry  at  9ome 
length,  and  gave  a humourous  account  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  found  in  making  a few  trifling 
repairs  to  farm  buildings  on  his  estate,  and 


of  the  half-guinea  fees  consequent  thereon. 
In  his  own  residence,  where  he  was  making 
alterations,  he  wished  to  enlarge  a room  by 
removing  a chimney-breast,  but  the  Act  said  ho 
shouldn’t,  and  for  a long  time  his  views  were 
delayed  in  consequence,  though  ultimately  he 
effected  what  was  wished.  He  thought  the  Act 
one  of  the  greatest  innovations  of  modern 
times,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  obtain  its 
repeal.  Nor  could  he  sit  down  without  making 
one  personal  observation,  which  was,  that  he 
thought  the  clerk  of  their  district  surveyor  had 
no  business  to  enter  a building  without  first 
knocking  at  the  door:  if  he  persisted  in  doing 
so,  he  ought  at  least  to  wear  some  badge,  or 
he  might  one  day  be  taken  for  something  less 
honest  and  treated  as  such. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bird  said  he  had  been  in 
Kensington  more  than  forty  years,  and  never 
knew  of  a single  accident  through  want  of  suf- 
ficient walls  or  other  bad  construction.  The 
houses  were  all  built  safely,  there  had  never 
been  a failure,  and  the  Act  he  thought  not 
wanted  there.  Many  of  the  provisions  were 
most  absurd.  The  clause  which  called  for  2 
feet  of  brickwork  round  a chimney-pot  if  above 
4 feet  high,  and  a fee  of  10s.  6d.  to  the  surveyor, 
was  one  of  these,  and  would  force  people  to 
put  up  with  smoky  chimnies.  A pot  4 feet 
high  could  be  fixed  quite  safely  without  the 
brickwork  or  the  surveyor.  No  builder  was 
safe  in  commencing  : to  understand  the  Act  in 
parts  was  impossible:  it  was  a tax  on  the 
parish,  and  a great  abomination. 

Mr.  E.  Nixon  (of  Bladon  Lodge),  was  dis- 
posed to  think  the  Act  altogether  objectionable, 
and  that  no  revision  would  be  so  satisfactory 
as  a repeal.  Its  interference  with  trifles  was 
most  objectionable,  and  he  referred  to  a 
“ rabbit-hutch”  case  which  had  come  within  his 
own  knowledge.  Worse,  however,  than  this, 
an  Englishman’s  house  was  no  longer  his 
castle.  The  comfort  of  a friend’s  daughter 
in  Kensington,  who  was  seriously  ill,  had  been 
greatly  interfered  with  bv  the  conduct  of  the 
district  surveyor’s  clerk,  in  respect  of  a tin 
tube  hastily  put  up  to  prevent  the  chamber 
chimney  from  smoking.  A petition  should  be 
immediately  addressed  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Rymill  said,  a friend,  who  had  re- 
cently raised  his  chimney  four  courses  of 
bricks,  had  been  called  on  for  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
mention,  although  many  there  were  probably 
aware  of  it,  that  a speedy  revision  of  the  Act 
was  contemplated  by  the  proper  parlies.  That 
Kensington  would  be  exempted  from  its  con- 
troul  was  not  at  all  likely;  the  better  course 
for  the  parish  would  be,  to  point  out  what  they 
considered  objectionable  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Works,  either  through  the 
official  referees  or  otherwise,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  due  attention  would  be  paid  to  these  ob- 
jections. There  was  much  that  was  good  in 
the  Act,  and  repeal  could  not  be  anticipated. 
The  great  point  to  be  obtained  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  with  as  little  interference 
with  private  rights  as  possible.* 

Mr.  Hansom  could  not  see  any  one  good 
part  in  the  Act.  Mr.  Bird  said  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  ; it  militated  against  ventilation, 
for  you  could  not  open  a window  without  a 
fee ; it  increased  the  rent  of  a small  house  a 
pound  per  annum,  and  it  interfered  greatly  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Hawkes,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
objected  to  the  strictly  legal  form  given  to  all 
the  proceedings  at  the  referees’  office,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information.  The  meet- 
ing then  agreed,  that  a petition  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Act,  as  inquisi- 
torial and  unsatisfactory,  should  be  drawn  up 
and  presented  forthwith.  And  a committee 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  and 
further,  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Works. 

The  vestry  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and 
resolved  to  present  a petition  for  its  immediate 
repeal. 

* On  Wednesday  night,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Forster  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  bring 
in  any  measure  this  session  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  against  which  there  had  been  so  many  com- 
plaints Sir  J.  Graham  said  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a Bill  to  amend  that  part  of  the  Act  by  which 
persons  who  were  referees  under  it,  were  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing their  own  profession  as  surveyors.  There  would  be 
thenceforth  three  referees,  two  of  whom  would  receive  only 
500/.  a-ycar,  because  they  would  be  allowed  their  private 
practice.  He  did  hope  that  another  Bill  with  more  compre- 
hensive amendments  would  be  brought  in  in  the  course  ol  the 
session, 
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PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  on  archi- 
tecture delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Cockerell  entered 
into  some  comparison  of  the  classical  and  me- 
dieval styles,  and  commented  upon  the  imitative 
•system  of  the  present  day.  He  urged  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  system  of  each  style, 
in  order  to  treat  them  effectively,  and  con- 
cluded with  some  general  advice  to  the  students 
on  the  principles  of  composition,  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  a distinct  and  na- 
tional style.— He  said,  that  he  had  now  laid 
before  them  some  outline  of  the  various  systems 
or  schools  of  art$  these  studies  they  were 
themselves  to  carry  much  further  than  could 
be  done  in  a short  course  of  lectures.  Ori- 
ginality would  arise  from  the  light,  in  which 
each  individual  would  view  the  same  subject. 
There  were  two  errors,  which  must  be  carefully 
eschewed  ; the  excessive  love  of  novelty  and 
originality,  and  of  displaying  originality,  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  exclusive  desire  for  imi- 
tation. The  first  pernicious  tendency  had 
existed  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  had  been  noticed  by  Albert  Durer.  We 
found  spires  twisted,  curved,  and  pierced,  and 
every  caprice  in  plan  and  arrangement.  In 
the  present  day,  we  were  wholly  imitative,  till 
at  last  we  were  becoming  sick  of  reproduction. 
He  said,  that  with  this  desire,  we  were  apt  to 
become  partisans,  and  to  believe  that  we  really 
belonged  to  the  times,  in  which  the  particular 
styles  prevailed.  Amongst  the  young  espe- 
cially, these  erroneous  notions  were  enter- 
tained. True,  we  did  not,  like  the  Germans, 
stalk  about  in  long  beards  and  caps,  or  as  the 
French,  adopt  the  Roman  toga,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  Francis  I.,  but  we  had  equal  eccen- 
tricities, such  as  they  were,  amongst  a people 
not  very  much  gifted  with  the  love  of  art. 
We  should  therefore  endeavour  to  find  what 
were  the  real  sources  of  art. — He  said,  that 
art  was  the  visible  portraiture  of  the  mind  from 
which  it  emanated,  the  growth  of  the  times 
and  people  from  whom  it  sprang.  We  must 
#confess,  that  it  was  amongst  the  Greeks,  that 
art  was  best  practised  and  understood.  We 
found  a practical  use  of  the  laws  of  optics  in 
Grecian  architecture,  which  no  other  system 
could  exhibit.  He  then  alluded  to  the  scamilli 
impares  of  Vitruvius,  the  explanation  of  which 
bad  only  lately  been  gained.  It  had  been  a 
tradition  amongst  barn  builders,  that  unless 
the  line  of  roof  were  hog-backed , it  would  ap- 
pear to  bend  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Penrose  had 
lately  found,  that  the  outline  of  the  entasis,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  was  the  hyper- 
bolic curve,  and  no  other.  In  such  merits  the 
Gothic  style  was  inferior.  In  construction, 
the  principle  of  simple  repose,  perhaps  render- 
ed necessary  from  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes, was  the  only  one  followed,  that  of 
equipoise  was  not  attempted.  The  Romans 
could  appreciate  the  Grecian  principles,  and, 
though  not  equalling  their  teachers,  did  some- 
thing that  was  still  respectable.  By  the  aid  of 
the  arch,  they  produced  the  magnificent  ephe- 
beum  of  the  baths,  which  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  knew  not  how  to  imitate.  The 
ephebeum  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  was  wider 
than  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Westminster 
Hall  would  stand  within  the  basilica  of  Trajan. 
These  enormous  vaults  were  of  solid  construc- 
tion, and  therefore  there  was  no  relying  upon 
fire-offices  and  insurance.  The  professor  here 
exhibited  a view  of  the  great  ephebeum  of 
Caracalla,  restored.  Did  we  turn  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages,  he  continued,  we 
found  no  conic  sections,  and  none  of  those  re- 
finements, which  marked  the  smallest  produc- 
tion of  the  Grecian  chisel.  In  this  compari- 
son, we  must  be  content  to  be  losers. 

The  professor  next  alluded  to  the  influence 
of  climate  and  material,  and  to  the  trabeated 
and  arcuated  systems.  He  said,  that  these  two 
systems  should  not  be  mixed  together,  and 
that  we  were  apt  to  carry  the  trabeated  ar- 
rangement into  our  churches,  for  which  it  was 
not  adapted.  The  system  of  classical  architec- 
ture turned  upon  the  employment  of  the  largest 
scantling,  whilst  that  of  the  middle  ages 
worked  with  such  stuff  as  a man  may  carry 
on  his  back  ; what  one  effected  by  extension, 
the  other  produced  by  spiring  up  ; in  the  one 
the  main  lines  were  horizontal,  in  the  other 
vertical ; the  forms  of  one  were  designed  to 
give  shade,  of  the  other  to  resist  wet,  and 
rather  to  tell  by  the  outline  on  the  sky  than  in 
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the  eternal  glitter  of  sunlight.  In  classical  ar- 
chitecture the  doors  were  of  large  size,  the 
upper  portion  often  serving  for  a window  to 
light  the  edifice,  in  Gothic  architecture  they 
were  purposely  small.  The  windows,  on  the 
contrary,  in  classical  architecture  were  small, 
and  of  minor  importance,  whilst  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, they  were  large  and  elaborately 
embellished. — He  then  said,  that  after  the  ob- 
jections he  had  made  to  imitation,  he  might 
be  asked  to  recommend  a style,  and  therefore 
in  church  architecture  he  would  offer  some 
suggestions.  These  he  could  better  express  in 
the  form  of  a parable.  In  this  form  the  monk 
Colonna  had  composed  his  celebrated  book, 
which  had  become  a magazine  of  art,  so  much 
so  that  designs  were  carried  out  from  the  de- 
scription.— In  wbat  followed,  Mr.  Cockerell 
pointed  to  a plan  of  a proposed  cathedral,  with 
accompanying  buildings.  Except  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  a spacious  chancel, 
the  principal  building  was  in  few  respects  si- 
milar to  any  existing  cathedral,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  plan  of  that  part  intended  for 
the  congregation,  was  somewhat  peculiar, being 
polygonal  in  its  general  outline,  hut  broken 
by  circular  projections.  Internally,  the  ar- 
rangement was  octagonal.  A chapter- house 
occupied  the  usual  position  of  the  lady  chapel, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church  was  a 
large  vestibule.  These  distinct  portions  were 
arranged  in  line,  the  main  front  being  ap- 
proached through  a cloistered  court.  This 
plan,  Mr.  Cockerell  said,  he  considered  as  a 
venture,  and  he  had  not  attempted  to  draw  out 
any  elevation. 

The  professor  commenced  his  relation  by 
saying,  that  he  conceived  himself  standing  with 
a bird’s  eye  view  of  a great  city.  Amongst 
the  various  buildings,  one  at  once  arrested  his 
attention — it  was  the  high  church,  built  in 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  To  it  were 
attached  various  buildings,  the  lines  of  which 
resolved  themselves  into  great  uniformity  and 
symmetry,  as  though  the  whole  had  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a confusion,  and  then  resolved 
itself  into  a distinct  symmetrical  plan.  The 
church  was  covered  by  a lofty  dome,  and  by  a 
smaller  dome ; there  were  also  two  towers, 
making  in  all  four  terminations.  These  passed 
each  other,  and  were  grouped  in  various  posi- 
tions, as  they  were  approached  in  the  windings 
of  the  road;  he  was  reminded  of  the  spires  of 
Lichfield,  as  seen  in  driving  round  the  city. 
The  smaller  dome  gave  a wonderful  magnitude 
to  the  larger  dome.  The  vertical  lines,  con- 
trasted with  the  curved  forms,  and,  together 
with  the  court-yard  and  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, the  whole  shewed  “ a mighty  maze,  but 
not  without  a plan.”  The  towers,  similar  in 
their  construction,  sometimes  looked  all  solid, 
and  sometimes  perforated  ; they  were  like  Ant- 
werp, but  were  not  bird-cages  ; the  effect  was 
that  of  the  west  towers  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
On  a nearer  approach  he  discovered,  that  the 
details  were  not  Grecian,  but  of  that  cultivated 
Gothic,  which  the  later  ages  permitted.  The  , 
domes  terminated  in  the  ogee  form,  and  rose 
from  a base,  round  which  there  were  projecting 
buttresses.  In  this  dome,  the  eternal  square 
and  angle,  which  were  the  great  reproach  of 
medieval  architecture,  were  avoided.  The 
small  dome  looked  like  a younger  dome  : — he 
was  reminded  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della 
Salute,  at  Venice.  He  was  also  reminded  of 
St.  Mary’s,  at  Oxford,  there  being  buttresses 
and  pinnaclesclustering round,  whichseemed  to 
give  honour  to  one  larger  termination,  that 
grew  out  of  them.  The  covering  was  of  tiles, 
in  patterns — recalling  the  domes  of  Kairo  ; but 
although  the  ogee  form  was  there,  there  was 
nothing  Oriental.  Such  tiles  had  been  used 
for  roof  coverings  in  Germany. 

On  nearing  the  west  end,  he  found  that  it 
was  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  through 
a quadrangular  cloistered  court;  so  that  by 
going  round,  the  church  might  be  reached 
under  cover.  The  cloisters  communicated  with 
schools,  parochial  offices,  and  other  buildings. 
In  these,  the  depressed  or  four-centred  arch  was 
always  employed  in  depressed  positions,  as  under 
floors,  and  the  acute  arch  above,  according  to 
the  principle  of  William  of  Wykeham.  In  the 
quadrangle,  he  noticed  the  admirable  propor- 
tion of  the  plan  to  give  effect  to  the  west  front. 
As  Csesarianus  had  recommended,  the  point  of 
view  was  taken  at  3'  times  the  height  of  the 
building.  The  western  doors  had  three  vast 
arches,  similar  to  those  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 
Around  the  principle  door  were  grouped  the 


twelve  apostles,  rather  larger  than  life,  in  ample 
niches,  not  elbowed,  as  usual  in  Gothic  build- 
ings, where  you  wondered  how  they  got  in,  or 
how  they  could  get  out  again,  but  allowing  of 
the  beautiful  play  of  light  and  shade,  which  a 
larger  niche  admitted  of.  The  doorway  had 
the  central  pillar,  against  which  was  a figure 
of  the  Saviour.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arch  was 
carved  the  root  of  Jesse.  The  doors,  them- 
selves of  bronze,  were  covered  with  foliage, 
and  subjects  illustrative  of  the  ten  command- 
ments; much  importance  being  given  to  the 
ninth  commandment.  The  figures  of  the 
apostles  were  so  arranged  in  reference  to  other 
adjuncts,  that  a scale  was  given  to  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  by 
the  metopes.  These  figures,  not  being  colossal, 
that  modern  mistake  was  avoided,  which  sees 
no  other  way  of  representing  a great  man  than 
by  making  the  man  great.  In  their  expression, 
he  was  struck  by  their  sincerity  and  truth  ; 
they  seemed,  as  if  he  had  seen  them  before. 
There  was  great  variety,  and  the  character  of 
each  apostle  was  given.  They  were  not  dressed, 
as  Bernini  would  have  represented  them,  in 
draperies  of  silk,  neither  were  they  tattered 
like  beggars,  but  in  all  respects  their  dresses 
were  such  as  would  be  worn  by  labourers 
worthy  of  their  hire.  Near  the  same  place 
were  the  patriarchs,  the  martyrs,  Paul  and 
Stephen,  and  the  great  reformers,  as  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  We  might  also  observe  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  but  no 
saint  or  miracle  was  represented  in  any  part 
of  the  building. 

On  entering  the  church,  he  at  once  saw  that 
it  was  a Protestant  building,  and  not  intended 
for  processions.  The  first  compartment  was 
a vestibule,  with  pillars  on  each  side.  It  was 
lighted  by  large  windows,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  was  decorated  in  polychromy,  the 
colours,  in  each  case,  being  so  selected  as  to 
harmonize  with  each  other.  The  pillars  were 
long  and  delicate,  and  at  first  there  was  some 
fear  that  they  were  not  secure,  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  bronze,  the  mind 
became  reconciled.  These  pillars  had  capitals 
and  bases  of  great  projection.  In  the  middle 
of  the  vestibule  was  a font,  railed  round.  In 
the  stained  glass  there  was  no  quaint  drawing, 
but  the  figures  reminded  him  of  those  by  Bas- 
sano  and  Titian,  and  he  thought  he  could  there 
discern  the  work  of  some,  whom  he  would  for- 
bear to  mention.  The  faults  of  the  old  stained 
glass  were  avoided  ; the  light  was  not  inter- 
cepted, the  dark  parts  were  not  produced  by 
black  shades;  the  system  resembled  that  in 
the  windows  at  Munich,  and  was  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the 
window  at  Oxford.  The  subjects  represented 
included  the  sacraments,  the  baptism  of  John, 
with  many  moral  subjects  never  before  por- 
trayed. This  vestibule  was  used  at  burials,  and 
for  church  meetings.  The  organ  was  placed 
at  the  west  end.  At  right  angles,  between 
this  vestibule  and  the  church,  there  were  gal- 
leries of  access  for  valetudinarians. — On  enter- 
ing the  church,  he  found  that  it  was  of  large 
dimensions.  It  had  a spacious  chancel,  the 
ceiling  of  the  chapter-house  being  seen  beyond 
the  altar,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Giorgio,  at  Venice,  by  Palladio. 
The  arrangement  was  that  of  the  auditorium, 
required  for  Protestant  uses,  and  to  accommo- 
date so  large  a congregation,  galleries  had 
been  found  indispensable.  The  floor  of  the 
church  was  lowered  like  the  pit  of  a theatre, 
or  as  some  of  the  better  kind  of  meeting-houses. 
The  communion-table  was  long,  and  fit  for 
twelve,  and  behind  it  was  an  enriched  screen. 
The  great  objection  to  many  modern  churches, 
arising  from  the  size  of  the  western  gallery, 
was  obviated,  the  architect  having  thrown  up 
the  centre  portion  for  a singing  gallery  ; thus 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  church. 
The  pulpit  was  attached  to  one  of  the  piers. 
The  ceiling  was  coved,  and  terminated  in  a 
ring  of  stone,  near  which  were  the  heavenly 
choir,  and  groups  of  cherubim.  At  the  top 
was  a golden  Triune.  There  were  other  star- 
like  openings  in  this  ceiling,  through  which 
light  was  admitted.  Some  of  the  galleries  had 
latticed  work,  so  that  those,  who  went  to 
church  for  other  purposes  than  to  show  oft' 
new  bonnets,  could  be  free  from  observation. 
There  was  another  gallery  of  6tone  similar  to 
a triforium. — The  general  character  of  this 
building  was  English  and  Christian  ; yet  it  had 
not  the  square  and  angular  outlines  of  the 
Gothic.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  no  or- 
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dinary  mind,  and  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
in  any  of  the  details,  by  what  system  they  had 
been  coined.  There  were  to  be  seen  columns 
of  polished  granite,  English  marbles,  slabs  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  mosaics, 
and  glass  columns  and  rays.  These  last  were 
hollow,  an  iron  tube,  gilt,  being  passed  through 
them,  and  had  a very  splendid  appearance. 
The  basin  of  the  font  was  of  glass,  and  there 
were  glass  points  on  the  pinnacles. 

The  building  had  a fine  outline,  as  if  the 
architect  had  made  many  studies  of  it,  or  as  if 
he  had  viewed  it  in  a fog.  The  details  had 
been  well  considered,  and  nothing  had  been 
done,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  a 
model.  The  system  of  principles  and  sub- 
ordinates had  been  attended  to  ; there  was  a 
dome,  and  subordinate  dome;  enrichment,  and 
subordinate  enrichment;  profile,  and  subordi- 
nate profile.  This  was  the  principle  in  the 
Propylaea,  in  the  scrolls  of  Raffaelle’s  frescos, 
and  in  the  columns  of  Palladio’s  town-house  at 
Vicenza.  The  architect  had  deeply  studied 
the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  the  nature  of 
the  materials.  He  had  carefully  attended  to 
the  principles  of  co-mensuration,  and  of  “ pro- 
portion and  proportionality.”  Indeed,  he  had 
thrown  over  the  pedants  altogether,  so  that  he 
was  ridiculed  in  his  day,  though  foreign  artists 
applauded,  and  trade  flourished  through  his 
exertions. 

Thus,  Mr.  Cockerell  said,  he  had  traced  the 
birth  and  progress  of  medieval  architecture, 
on  which  he  had  thrown  some  fresh  lights, 
really  new  to  himself,  and  had  shewn  how  it 
was  possible  to  produce  new  combinations. 
He  recommended  them  to  do  the  same,  for  it 
was,  in  fact,  their  business  to  agitate  this  sub- 
ject of  architecture,  to  the  study  of  which 
they  should  direct  all  their  energies.  In  con- 
cluding his  course  of  lectures,  he  sought  no 
reward  but  their  gratitude,  because,  in  the 
words  of  an  author  he  had  often  quoted,  we 
lived  for  others,  and  not  for  ourselves.* 


RAILWAYS  THROUGH  THE  SEA. 

“ Let  down  your  rails,  ye  nations,  near  and  far  ; 

Yoke  your  full  trains  to  Steam’s  triumphal  car  ; 

Link  town  to  town  ; and  in  these  iron  bands 
Unite  the  estranged  and  oft  embattled  lands.” 

Cuables  M ack  a v. 

Respected  Friend,  — The  practicability 
of  constructing  submarine  railways  having- 
been  pronounced  by  several  scientific  indivi- 
duals, I am  induced  to  crave  thy  permission  to 
address  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  to  the 
community  at  large  by  the  medium  of  thy  co- 
lumns. Being  aware  that  it  is  only  gradually 
that  the  human  mind  can  receive  any  thing 
greatly  foreign  to  its  experience,  I presume 
that  I may  be  excused  for  attempting  to  ex- 
plain that  many  obstacles  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  against  carrying  out  the  plan, 
may  not  be  of  an  unsurmountable  nature,  but 
such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  although  this 
may  be  termed  the  age  of  inventions,  and  that 
in  which  science  guides  the  car  of  human 
affaiis,  and  although  man  looks  with  an  eye  of 
pity  on  past  ages,  he  is  continually  inclined  to 
look  with  scepticism  on  things  which  are 
proposed  to  facilitate  the  development  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  as  though  science  had 
exhausted  her  store,  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  man  could  no  more  invent;  yet  it 
is  probable  that  the  efforts  of  future  ages  will 
prove,  that  he  is  now  only  on  the  threshold  of 
her  temple,  and  that  what  man  has  now  in  his 
possession  is  but  as  a grain  of  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore. Future  ages  will  probably  look  on 
the  present  age  as  the  period  when  man  began 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  science,  and  led  the 
way  lor  infinitely  greater  results  than  those 
which  his  generation  could  witness.  Science 
is  probably  one  of  the  instruments  destined 
to  remove  many  evils  which  short-sighted 
man  has  long  considered  as  inevitable  ; already 
she  besieges  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  She  opens  the  roads  between 
distant  countries  by  her  “ handmaid  steam,” 

“ And  breaks  the  barriers  that  since  earth  began 
Have  made  mankind  a foreigner  to  man.” 

But  while  the  rails  are  laid  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  while  all  the  important 
towns  of  England  are  connected  by  these  “ iron 
bands/’  Britain  is  isolated  from  the  iest  of 


* Full  reports  of  Professor  Cockerell’s  lectures  are  given 
n this  and  Nos.  154,  155,  150,  157,  and  158  of  The  Boii.de  r 


Europe, —twenty  miles  of  sea  remain  as  na- 
ture’s barrier  to  universal  communication. 
The  traveller  from  the  north  reaches  Dover, 
but  the  train  can  take  him  no  farther  ; he  re- 
traces his  steps,  those  twenty  miles  of  sea  ap- 
pear to  him  infinitely  more  than  100  miles  of 
railway,  so  that  he  looks  on  the  continent  as  a 
spot  which  he  cannot  tread.  This  may  be 
proved  by  referring  to  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  cross  the  channel,  compared  to 
the  crowds  of  travellers  in  the  railway  trains. 
May  we  not  then  ask  the  question,  can  a rail- 
way be  made  from  Dover  to  Calais?  Had 
the  question  been  asked  fifty  years  since,  the 
answer  might  have  been  in  the  shape  of  a 
threat  to  lodge  the  querist  in  a lunatic  asylum, 
but  in  these  days  of  gigantic  enterprise  the 
question  will  appear  more  plausible,  although 
it  will  still  appear  formidable  to  every  one  until 
the  subject  has  been  minutely  examined. 

When  an  engineer  is  appointed  to  examine 
a country  through  which  a railway  must  pass, 
he  selects  that  part  which  is  free  from  engi- 
neering difficulties,  that  is,  he  avoids  hills  and 
vallies,  as  far  as  he  can,  but  when  a circuit- 
ous track  can  be  avoided,  he  hesitates  not  to 
direct  the  road  to  be  cut  through  the  highest 
mountain  : now  we  may  examine  the  nature  of 
the  spot  between  Dover  and  Calais.  If  we 
consult  the  charts,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  avast 
level  plain,  the  soil  of  which  though  not  cul- 
tivable, is  neither  rocky  nor  mountainous,  but 
there  is  an  obstacle  which  the  engineer  has  not 
hitherto  surmounted ; this  plain  is  covered 
with  water,  an  element  which  is  too  dense  for 
us  to  feel  at  home  in  it ; but  can  it  be  more 
difficult  to  cut  a road  through  the  water  than 
through  a mountain  composed  of  solid  rock  ? 
There  is  a level  plain,  so  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  throw  a huge  half  cylinder  of  iron  on 
it  to  prevent  the  water  from  obstructing  the 
rails  which  would  be  placed  under  this  iron 
aich,  so  that  to  cut  the  road  through  the  water 
we  have  only  to  pump  the  water  from  the  tube ; 
when  empty,  the  road  would  be  open,  and 
surely  it  would  be  easier  to  pump  water  than 
to  cut,  and  blast,  and  dig  through  solid  rock, 
and  of  course,  when  completed,  the  water 
above  could  no  more  interrupt  the  sub-marine 
navigation  of  this  road,  than  the  thousand  tons 
of  stone  on  the  tunnels  of  almost  every  railway 
on  land. 

I hope  that  I have  made  the  plan  sufficiently 
intelligible;  now  for  the  details  of  the  work. 
This  immense  tube  must,  of  course, be  built  in 
separate  divisions,  perhaps  of  1,000  feet  in 
length  ; in  that  case  only  104  divisions  would 
be  required  to  join  the  rails  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  with  those  of  Calais  and 
Paris;  now  supposing  each  of  these  divisions 
would  cost  40,000/.  the  cost  of  the  whole  would 
be  4,160,000/.,  and  if  we  allow  for  the  expense 
of  throwing  them  in  deep  water,  of  connecting 
them,  of  building  stations,  &c.  on  a magnificent 
scale,  it  will,  I believe,  be  found,  that  the  sum 
of  8,000,000/.  sterling  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  complete  this  sub-marine  railway.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  completed  at  a much  less  expense, 
if  so,  we  might  even  in  this  age  see  sub-marine 
railways  constructed  in  still  wider  channels  ; 
the  main  things  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
practicability  and  economy  of  the  plan.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  air  would  be  impure 
in  these  buildings,  but  by  means  of  pipes  laid 
the  whole  length,  and  air-pumps  worked  by 
steam-engines,  the  air  might  be  constantly  re- 
newed ; then  by  adopting  the  atmospheric 
mode  of  propulsion,  the  air  which  would  be 
exhausted  from  the  tube  would  be  almost 
sufficient  to  renew  the  air  without  other  pipes. 
The  building,  thus  buried  in  deepwater,  would 
be  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  storm,  and  while 
the  sea  above  would  be  boiling  its  waves  with 
fury,  the  flying  train  would  be  rolling  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  sheltered  even  more 
than  on  land  ; here  wind,  frost,  or  rain  could 
not  penetrate,  so  that  the  marine  passage,  in- 
stead of  being  the  worse,  would  be  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  the  journey.  These  tunnels 
would,  of  course,  be  lit  with  gas,  and  in  addi- 
tion, every  carriage  might  have  a lamp  on 
each  side,  so  that  each  train  might  be  as  a 
moveable  hotel. 

I suppose  that  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  would  not  wish  to  see  England  joined  to 
the  continent  by  railway;  but  many  more  will 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  : we  are  so  accustomed  to  question  the 
practicability  of  any  thing  with  which  we  are 
not  familiar.  The  Thames-tunnel  was  at  first 


considered  a desperate  undertaking,  but  at 
present  no  one  would  doubt  the  possibility  of 
boring  under  the  widest  river  of  England  : 
the  immense  expense  attending  the  work  is 
the  main  cause  why  we  do  not  see  the  plan 
generally  adopted.  But  now  let  us  examine 
whether  the  construction  of  sub-marine  rail- 
ways can  be  more  difficult.  In  boring  under 
the  bed  of  the  water,  on  the  latter  plan,  a con- 
siderable depth  must  be  reached  previous  to 
excavating  under  the  water ; so  that  engines 
must  be  kept  constantly  at  work  to  pump  the 
water  which  rushes  in  torrents  in  the  tunnel  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  pumping  must  be  continued 
until  the  whole  length  is  bored,  and  the  arch 
completely  built;  but  for  sub-marine  railways 
the  work  is  almost  completed  on  land,  so  that 
the  work  under  water  is  of  a comparatively 
trivial  nature:  much  less  then  is  required  tocon- 
struct  bridges  and  breakwaters.  So  at  present,, 
I may  ask,  where  does  the  difficulty  lie? 
Not  in  building  the  tunnel,  for  boiler-maker9 
could  complete  that  part  of  the  work  ; not  in 
sinking  it  below — we  have  only  to  fill  it  with 
water,  and  it  would  sink  by  its  weight ; not  in 
connecting  the  divisions — this  would  be  the 
work  of  only  a few  hours.  Then  where  is  the 
obstacle?  Perhaps  in  the  fears  of  the  timid* 
that  the  building,  being  surrounded  by  water* 
would  be  in  a dangerous  position.  But  would  it 
be  considered  more  safe  if  surrounded  by  a 
fluid  as  dense  as  oil  or  tar,  or  as  heavy  as  quick- 
silver ? Is  water  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
other  fluid  or  substance?  Yet  we  are  not 
afraid  of  venturing  in  small  vessels,  and  en- 
countering the  most  violent  storms.  It  is  well 
known  that  vessels  have  been  entirely  er«v- 
bedded  in  the  waves — the  mast  only  being 
visible  above  water;  and  of  course  during  that 
time  the  building  is  battered  by  the  agitated 
sea  as  iron  on  the  anvil — the  sailors  being  tied 
to  the  rigging  not  to  be  washed  overboard.  I 
may  ask  of  those  who  know  something  of  this 
“ pleasant  travelling,”  which  would  be  the 
safest  position — the  vessel  floating  above,  and 
carried  over  the  mountain  waves  as  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  or  the  tunnel  snugly 
wedged  below,  where  the  water  is  more  dense* 
and  where  the  effects  of  the  storm  could,  not 
possibly  be  felt?  Very  little  consideration 
may  suffice  to  be  enabled  to  answer  the  ques-. 
tion,  particularly  with  those  who  have  con- 
ducted sub-marine  operations,  an.d  who  under- 
stand the  force  with  which  the  sea,  when, 
agitated  by  the  wind,  will  batter  against  a 
body  within  reach  of  its  surface. 

But  if  anything  was  wanted  to  prove  the  safe- 
ty of  a building  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  we  might 
refer  to  the  fact  of  many  vessels  having  re- 
mained on  the  spot  where  they  had  sunk,  for 
half  a century  or  more,  without  having  suffered 
injury  beyond  that  which  resulted  by  the  wear- 
ing of  the  wood,  the  whole  of  the  timber 
having  remained  as  firmly  fastened  together  as 
when  they  had  sunk  below  ; and  yet  of  course 
no  precaution  bad  been  taken  to  prevent  their 
receiving  injury.  The  Royal  George  is  an, 
illustration  of  this.  After  having  been  so  long 
in  deep  water,  when  the  divers  descended  on 
board,  they  found  a quantity  of  wine  in  glass 
bottles  uninjured  ; many  a storm  had  swept 
over  that  building  since  it  had  foundered,  but 
they  had  caused  no  more  injury  to  it  than  if  it 
had  been  embedded  in  solid  rock.  Again,  then, 
I ask,  what  is  water,  that  we  should  dread  to 
construct  a road  through  it,  more  than  if  it  was 
as  dense  as  quicksilver,  or  as  hard  as  diamond? 
must  we  be  prevented  from  laying  rails  on  these 
vast  plains,  where  the  soil  belongs  to  no  mortal, 
merely  because  they  are  covered  with  a fluid 
too  dense  for  us  to  breathe,  while  we  penetrate 
through  mountains  merely  to  save  a gradient,  or 
to  shorten  a road  a few  miles  ! Surely  we  need 
not  suppose  that  obstacles  can  only  be  overcome 
on  land,  where,  to  construct  railways,  valleys 
must  be  filled  up,  hills  cut  through,  viaducts 
and  bridges  built  across  rivers,  and  frequently 
large  houses  must  be  demolished,  and  parka 
utterly  destroyed ; none  of  these  works  and 
ravages  are  required  for  constructing  sub- 
marine railways,  the  only  obstacle  is  the  sea, 
a body  over  whose  serface  we  are  not  afraid, 
of  gliding,  even  in  the  most  terrific  storms, 
in  a small  building  which  may  be  under  20 
tons  burthen,  and  to  which  the  bursting  of  a 
small  plank  would  be  certain  destruction  ; the 
force  of  habit  seems  to  lead  us,  unwillingly 
perhaps,  to  feel  terror  at  the  idea  of  finding 
ourselves  in  a position  where  it  is  not  common 
for  us  to  reside,,  however  free  from  danger  it 
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may  be,  while  the  same  force  reconciles  us  to 
travel  through  the  whirlwind  on  the  ocean  some 
thousands  of  miles,  scarcely  aware  that  there 
is  any  danger  at  all. 

To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  facility 
with  which  submarine  operations  are  conducted 
in  these  days,  the  work  will  appear  more  for- 
midable ; thus,  by  the  usual  mode  of  descending 
in  diving-bells,  a pipe,  communicating  with  a 
pump,  is  required  to  renew  the  air ; but  Dr. 
Payerne  has  obviated  this  inconvenience,  hav- 
ing discovered  a chemical  substance  by  the 
decomposition  of  which  he  forms  air,  while 
another  substance  absorbs  the  nitrogen  or  ex- 
pirated  air,  and  thus  the  workmen  can  remain 
any  length  of  time  below  without  inconveni- 
ence; this  would  be  principally  required  while 
boring  the  bed  of  the  water,  for  blasting  it  with 
gunpowder,  as  it  would  be  essential  to  sink  the 
divisions  near  the  shore  in  the  earth,  but  this 
operation  could  be  conducted  without  difficulty. 

A diver  told  me  more  than  ten  years  since,  that 
he  had  worked  for  three  successivehours  in  deep 
water  in  breaking  up  a vessel,  and  ascended 
above  but  twice  during  that  time  for  a few 
minutes;  he  said  he  found  himself  scarcely 
more  fatigued  than  if  ho  had  worked  on  land. 
Since  that  time  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  diving-bells,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  construction  of  submarine  rail- 
ways would  be  the  means  of  suggesting  further 
improvements,  which  might  render  the  working 
under  water  a matter  of  almost  equal  facility  as 
on  land. 

The  iron  for  tunnels  should  be  one  inch 
thick,  the  plates  being  made  as  large  as  possi- 
ble, and  rivetted  together  as  steam  boilers  ; 
there  should  be  strong  ribs  of  iron  constructed 
of  the  shape  of  the  arch,  and  by  placing  these 
sufficiently  close,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  having  longitudinal  ribs, as  the  plates  would 
bind  the  whole  firmly  together,  but  as  an  ad- 
ditional security  other  plates  might  be  rivetted 
inside ; yet  this  would  not  probably  be  required, 
for  if  we  examine  a steam  boiler  made  cf  iron 
plates  half-an-inch  thick,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive what  pressure  would  be  able  to  bend  it. 
So  that  by  using  iron  one  inch  thick,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  give  way  ; it  would,  in  fact,  he  able  to  bear 
many  a hammering,  without  receiving  injury, 
for  of  course  it  M ould  be  infinitely  stronger 
than  an  arch  of  trick- work  ; yet  many  of  these 
arches  have  to  support  much  greater  weights 
than  iron  tunnels  could  have  to  sustain,  even 
if  a vessel,  cargo  and  all,  M ere  to  sink  on  the 
building ; the  chances  of  such  an  accident  must 
of  course  be  very  distant,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  sea,  compared  with  the 
M’orks  of  man. 

The  question  which  I now  submit  to  the 
scientific  world  is, — Can  wrougbt-iron  tunnels 
be  used  as  a medium  of  railway  communica- 
tion, whether  they  are  suspended  between 
mountains,  or  placed  underground  in  parks. 
8tc.  or  imbedded  in  the  M'ater?  That  many 
objections  may  be  brought  against  the  plan,  I 
am  aware,  but  objections  have  been  brought 
against  every  thing  new  — objections  which 
have  seemed  plausible  in  theory,  but  which 
have  been  found  to  have  no  existence  in  prac- 
tice. This  plan  is  certainly  one  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  of  course  a deep  consi- 
deration is  required  before  coming  to  any 
concl  usion  about  it.  I may  remark  that  it  M as 
not  till  after  having  studied  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings,  that  I ventured  to  intrude  the 
plan  before  the  public,  but  I may  be  mistaken ; 
there  is  however  one  circumstance  which  is 
perhaps  in  favour  of  the  plan,  it  is  the  fact 
that  several  individuals  have  attempted  to 
claim  the  invention  as  their  own,  and  among 
these  several  eminent  engineers.  The  name 
of  R.  Rettie,  C.E.  of  Glasgow  will  be  familiar 
with  the  readers  of  the  The  Builder,  in  con- 
nection M'ith  attempts  to  claim  the  invention. 
1 have  been  in  fact  obliged  to  prove,  by  the 
medium  of  the  press,  that  I was  the  first  who 
published  a plan  for  constructing  iron  tunnels, 
in  order  to  protect  myself  from  the  pretensions 
of  many  individuals  who,  whatever  they  might 
have  projected,  evidently  required  the  inven- 
tion of  others, 

To  give  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name. 

But  however  varied  may  be  the  opinions  on 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  I presume  that  there 
will  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
which  would  result  if  it  could  be  carried  out. 


The  door  of  the  continent  would  be  open  to 
the  mechanic  and  the  artizan,  and  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe,  instead  of  viewing 
one  another  with  a jealous  eye,  would  combine 
their  efforts  in  civilizing  the  world,  for  I be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  war  between  dif- 
ferent nations  has  been  by  the  one  being  igno- 
rant of  the  merits  of  the  other.  That  this 
ignorance  is  already  disappearing  is  evident, 
so  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  ere  long,  the 
world  will  be  in  a different  state  to  what  it 
was  when  the  highest  ambition  of  man  M'as  to 
destroy  bis  fellow  man. 

I remain  respectfully, 

John  De  La  Haye. 

London-road,  Liverpool,  2nd  mo.,  7th,  1846. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  23rd  inst.,Mr.  Tite, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  C.  Pen- 
rose, associate,  read  a paper  “ On  the  curved 
lines  of  the  Parthenon,”  the  result  of  recent 
personal  examination. 

Mr.  Penrose  gave  various  dimensions,  which 
shewed  that  the  horizontal  lines,  namely,  those 
of  the  steps,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 
were  slightly  curved,  probably  to  correct  the 
appearance  of  depression  in  the  middle  which 
perfectly  straight  horizontal  lines  of  any  length 
alu-ays  present  to  the  eye.  The  writer  proved 
that  the  sides  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
also  curved,  and  that  the  curve  is  a hyperbola, 
whose  axis  is  13-23  feet  below  the  upper  step, 
and  focal  distance  twice  30-5  feet,  or  61. 

The  chairman  remarked,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  law  M’hich  regulated  the  entasis  of  the  Greeks 
M-as  exceedingly  valuable.  W e had  all  learnt  to 
introduce  the  entasis  in  forming  columns,  but 
he  thought  the  principle  should  be  carried 
further — for  example,  in  our  porticos  and  ceil- 
ings. The  French  were  more  careful  in 
minute  matters  than  we  ; this  resulted  in  part 
from  the  great  rapidity  with  which  every  thing 
M-as  done  in  England.  They  tried  the  effect 
of  their  sculpture  and  decorations,  by  models 
placed  at  the  height  at  M-hich  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  fixed ; and  he  advised  young 
architects  to  adopt  the  practice.  He  then 
urged  the  importance  of  adopting  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  (M-hich  had 
been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Penrose),  and  promised 
to  bring  the  matter  in  a more  formal  way 
before  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bellamy  could  not  admit  that  it  Mas 
desirable  to  interfere  with  tho  horizontal 
lines,  and  contended  at  some  length  that  M-e 
should  do  wrong  by  rendering  them  curvilinear. 
This  opinion  M-as  not  hastily  adopted,  but  M as 
the  result  of  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  actual  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
step  of  the  Parthenon,  101  feet  long,  M-as  2f 
inches  ; might  not  this  be  the  effect  of  disrup- 
tiou. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  this  might  account  for  it 
in  one  building,  but  did  not  when  we  found, 
as  was  the  case,  that  the  same  appeared  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  and  numerous  others. 

Mr.  Scoles  laid  before  the  meeting  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  Parthenon,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  subject,  and  these  we  shall  pro- 
bably print  entire. 

Some  sketches  of  the  decorations  in  the 
Suitiie  Chapelle, at  Paris,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Grace. 

Mr.  Poynter,  the  honorary  secretary,  then 
read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  council, 
called  to  consider  the  designs  and  essays  which 
had  been  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
medals.  On  “ The  adaptation  and  modification 
of  the  orders  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and 
moderns,”  there  were  two  essays  ; “ On  the 
history  and  manufacture  of  bricks,”  seven  ; 
and  for  the  Soane  medallion  offered  for  the  best 
design  for  a royal  chapel,  “with  seats  for  five 
hundred  persons,  inclusive  of  the  suite,  atten- 
dants, and  choir  ; — the  building  to  be  detached, 
and  in  a classic  Roman, or  Italian  style;”  three 
sets  of  drawings  had  been  received.  Neither 
of  the  essays  on  the  “ Orders  ” were  consi- 
dered by  the  council  sufficiently  important  to 
deserve  the  medal. 

Of  the  seven  on  bricks,  the  essay  marked, 

“ Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,” 

M'as  entitled  to  the  medal  of  the  Institute  ; and 
a second  marked  “ Do  not  degrade  me  by  com- 


paring me  with  the  pyramids  built  of  stone, 
which  I excel  as  much  as  Jupiter  excels  the 
other  gods,”  displayed  so  much  ability,  that 
they  proposed  presenting  to  the  author  a 
medal  of  the  second  order  of  merit. 

On  opening  the  letters  accompanying  the 
essays,  the  first  was  found  to  be  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Nichol,  of  11,  Argyll- 
place,  London. 

The  designs,  although  they  all  displayed 
considerable  ability,  were  not  of  that  high 
class  that  the  Institute  had  a right  to  expect 
for  the  Soane  medallion  : they  selected  the  set 
marked  “ Pendent  opera  interrupta,”  as  the 
best,  and  awarded  to  it  a medal  of  the  second 
order.  The  name  of  the  author  was  found  to 
be  J.  T.  Wadmore,  Upper  Clapton. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a want  of  attention 
to  construction  Mas  observable,  as  well  in  the 
selected  set  as  in  the  others. 

Several  varieties  of  improved  window-sashes 
were  exhibited  by  the  inventors,  amongst  them 
a frame  and  sashes  made  by  Johnson  and  Pask, 
to  exemplify  Herring’s  method  of  hanging 
sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly  discon- 
nected from  the  frame  without  removing  the 
beading.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases 
the  cost  but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer 
the  purpose  well. 


CEMENT  FOR  CURING  DAMP  WALLS, 
KITCHEN  FLOORS,  &c. 

Sir, — As  a subscriber  to  your  valuable 
journal  from  the  commencement,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  inserting  the  following  valuable 
and  effectual  receipt  for  curing  damp  walls,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  flooring  kitchens,  and  other 
purposes  where  the  prevention  of  M et  is  neces- 
sary. The  composition  has  been  successfully 
used  by  many  persons.  Boil  two  quarts  of 
tar  with  two  ounces  of  kitchen  grease  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  an  iron  pot ; add  some 
of  this  tar  to  a mixture  of  slaked  lime  and 
poM-dered  glass  M-hich  have  passed  through  a 
flour  sieve,  and  been  dried  completely  over  the 
fire  in  an  iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  tM-o 
parts  of  lime  and  one  of  glass,  till  the  mixture 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster. 
This  cement  must  be  used  immediately  after 
being  mixed.  It  is  not  well  to  mix  more  at  a 
time  than  will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  as 
it  quickly  becomes  too  hard  for  use,  and  conti- 
nues to  increase  its  hardness  for  three  weeks. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
moisture  from  mixing  with  the  cement. 

For  a wall  M-hich  is  merely  damp,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  lay  on  one  coating  of  the  cement, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  ; hut  should 
the  wall  be  more  than  damp,  or  M et,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  coat  it  a second  time.  Plaster 
made  of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may 
be  afterwards  laid  on  the  cement.  This  ce- 
ment, when  put  in  water,  M ill  suffer  neither 
an  increase  nor  diminution  in  its  u-eight. 

Should  the  inquirer,  W.  H.  O.,  feel  inclined 
to  try  this  receipt,  I have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  saying  he  will  find  it  ansuer  his  pur- 
pose. 

Hoping  the  above  will  prove  advantageous 
to  some  readers  of  your  most  useful  and  widely- 
circulated  journal,  1 beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
John  Horsman,  jun.,  mason. 

Pontypool,  Monmouthshire. 


Accidents  through  the  Breaking  of 
Chains. — Two  accidents  have  lately  occurred 
M-hile  lifting  heavy  masses  of  stone,  through 
the  insufficiency  of  the  chains  employed.  The 
first  took  place  at  Mr.  Jackson’s  at  Pimlico, 
about  three  weeks  since,  when  one  of  the 
workmen  Mas  so  seriously  injured,  that  for 
several  days  his  life  M-as  despaired  of.  The 
other  occurred  last  week  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum M-hile  raising  a block,  weighing  nearly 
eight  tons  ; in  its  fall,  it  crushed  the  hand  of 
a mason  named  Keller,  and  nearly  caused  the 
death  of  three  others.  Both  prudence  and 
humanity  alike  suggest  that  an  occasional  in- 
spection and  test  of  chains  used  in  lifting  such 
enormous  weights,  should  take  place. 

New  Criminal  Court  adjoining  New- 
gate.— The  city  authorities  have  determined 
upon  erecting  a third  Criminal  Court  in  the 
Old  Bailey.  Last  week,  at  a Court  of  Aider- 
men,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  general  purposes  to  be  carried  into 
effect. 
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DISFIGUREMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

An  abominable  tin  smoke-pipe  lias  recently 
been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  east  end  of 
this  unlucky  building,  immediately  over  the 
bead  of  the  sitting  figure.  The  stele  that 
before  formed  the  termination  at  the  apex  is 
made  into  a square  stone  box,  probably  to 
comply  with  the  “ Buildings  Act,”  which  re- 
quires tubes  above  4 feet  high  to  be  fixed  2 feet 
into  brick  or  stone-work,  and  from  this  rises 
the  ugly  pipe.  It  gives  all  the  effect  of  one  of 
the  penny  steam-boats,  elevated  as  a sign,  with 
Britannia  at  the  side  ruling  the  waves. 

Surely  some  less  objectionable  remedy  than 
this,  for  that  disgrace  to  modern  science,  a 
smoky  chimney,  could  be  found  ? If  not,  the 
nuisance  should  be  endured  within,  rather 
than  perpetrate  such  an  enormity  as  this  pipe 
is,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England. 


CHEAPEN  AND  IMPROVE  GAS. 

Sir, — I consider  you  are  conferring  a great 
boon  to  the  consumers  of  gas  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  gas  they  are  at  pre- 
sent supplied  with,  and  I trust  the  period  is  not 
far  distant  when  London  will  be  properly 
lighted.  The  companies  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  use  Cannel  coal,  and  then  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement the  price  of  gas  could  immediately 
be  reduced  to  5s.,  or  even  4s.  This  is  proved 
bv  the  fact,  that  in  Liverpool,  Cannel  coal  only 
is  used,  which  costs  about  19s.  per  ton,  from 
which  a small  quantity  of  coke  is  obtained 
worth  9s.  per  ton.  The  gas  produced  is  about 
9,500cubic  feet, of  ahighly  illuminating  power; 
the  specific  gravity  above  -700,  the  price  only 
5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  most  likely,  a 
still  further  reduction  will  he  made. 

In  London  “ Pelaw  or  Pelton  Main  ” (the 
best  coal  from  Newcastle)  is  used,  the  cost  of 
which  is  from  22s.  to  24s.  per  ton.  It  pro- 
duces a very  large  quantity  of  good  coke, 
which  is  worth  at  the  present  time  229.  per 
chaldron.  The  gas  obtained  is  about  9,000 
cubic  feet  of  very  weak  gas,  the  specific  gra- 
vity being  very  little  above  *300,  and  its  illumi- 
nating power  is  less  than  one-half  that  of 
Cannel  coal  gas.  The  price  is  7s-  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  price 
of  the  company’s  shares,  and  the  amount  of 
their  dividends,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a reduc- 
tion. 

This  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  compa- 
nies: it  is  to  their  interest  to  increase  the  use 
of  gas,  and  this  would  be  the  case  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  if  the  consumers  could  introduce 
it  to  their  private  apartments.  In  urging  this 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  a London  company, 
he  stated  that  the  reason  for  not  using  Cannel 
coal  gas  in  London  was,  that  the  meters  would 
not  then  travel  so  fast.  1 think  this  should 
have  some  weight  with  the  consumers,  who 
ought  to  make  the  demand  to  be  supplied 
with  ga9  of  a certain  illuminating  power. 
Calling  upon  you  to  continue  your  exertions 
in  obtaining  this  great  desideratum, 

J am,  Sir,  &c., 

Feb.  16th.  T.  A.  H. 


Purifying  Gas. — Mr.  H.  Phillips,  chemist, 
of  Clist  Honiton,  Devon,  has  obtained  a patent 
for  an  improved  method  of  purifying  gas.  In 
the  purifying  of  gas  by  lime,  two  tnean9  are  re- 
sorted to,  called  the  wet  and  the  dry  lime  pro- 
cesses ; in  some  works  one  only  of  the  two 
processes  is  used ; in  other  works  both  pro- 
cesses are  used  consecutively,  and  the  lime 
employed  for  each  process  (where  both  are 
used),  is  fresh  lime.  The  object  of  the  present 
invention  consists  in  using  for  the  wet  lime  pro- 
cess the  lime  which  has  been  previously  used 
for  the  dry  lime  process,  by  which  considerable 
saving  of  lime  will  result.  The  gas  is  first 
passed  through  the  wet  lime  purifiers  : new  or 
fresh  lime  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  employed 
for  the  dry  lime  process,  and  afterwards  this 
lime  is  used  for  the  wet  process,  to  be  imme- 
diately mixed  with  water,  in  a vat,  vessel,  or 
other  receiver,  to  prevent  it  becoming  hard ; 
which  lime,  by  means  of  additional  portions 
of  water,  is  brought  to  the  proper  consistency 
for  the  wet  lime  process  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  using  fresh  lime  for  such  purpose ; and 
such  mixture  of  lime  is  applied  in  the  ordinary 
apparatus  used  for  the  wet  lime  process. 


ARCHITECTS’  PROPERTY  IN  THEIR 
DESIGNS. 

Sir, — Simple  occurrences  often  afford  use- 
ful and  instructive  hints,  I therefore  send  you 
the  following  short  correspondence,  that  re- 
cently took  place  between  a clergyman  and  an 
architect,  to  be  dealt  with  by  you  as  you  think 
fair  and  due  to  all  classes  interested.  In  a 
passing  conversation  between  them  (for  they 
have  ever  been,  and  probably  still  are,  on 
friendly  terms,  as  far  as  my  informant  the  ar- 
chitect is  aware),  the  architect  received  the 
impression,  that  the  clergyman  contemplated 
using  a plan  furnished  by  him,  the  architect, 
for  the  erection  of  a villa  on  speculation,  to 
C.,  a working  carpenter,  whom  the  clergy- 
man bad  employed  as  his  builder,  and  on  duly 
considering  the  matter,  he  sent  the  following 
note : — 

“ Rev.  Sir, — I was  quite  unprepared  to 
hear  to-day,  that  you  purposed  using  C.’s 
plan  (viz.  I suppose  the  one  I gave  him)  for 

your  intended  house  at , because  I was 

not  aware  you  could  be  ignorant  that  it  was 
prepared  for  that  special  purpose  only,  and 
could  be  therefore  at  his  disposal  for  no  other 
than  the  house  he  is  building  for  himself. 
However  suitable  it  may  be  for  that  peculiar 
situation,  it  would  be  scarcely  so  for  the  un- 
confined spot  on  which  you  propose  to  build  ; 
consequently,  if  followed  in  your  case,  while 
there  will  be  sufficient  in  its  external  appear- 
ance to  induce  a belief  that  I was  consulted, 
its  unsuitableness  to  the  spot  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  my  reputation  as  an  architect.  I 
can  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  em- 
ploying any  architect  you  wish,  or  even  none 
at  all  ; but  you  must  plainly  see  that  I have 
good  reason  to  object  to  my  designs  being  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they 
were  expressly  intended ; 1 trust,  therefore, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection in  any  way  most  convenient  to  your- 
self, and  for  which  I shall  feel  extremely 
obliged. — I am,  Rev.  Sir,  your9,  &c. 

To  this  the  clergyman  thus  replied  : — 

“ Sir, — I consider  myself  at  liberty  to  copy 
the  design  of  any  house  that  pleases  my  taste. 
Yet  you  may  be  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  your 
note,  since  1 have  not  copied  yours,  nor  indeed 
any  one’s,  but  C.  is  building  on  plans  he  has 
prepared  under  my  direction. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Some  might  have  thought  proper  to  reply 
to  this  last,  but  the  architect  thought  other- 
wise, and  so  there  it  ended. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 
Feb.  16th.  A.  45. 


THE  BEST  SIZED  PIPE  TO  THROW 
WATER. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  transmit  for  insertion 
(if  you  think  fit)  in  your  valuable  journal,  the 
result  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Brunei 
at  Bath,  when  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  making  some  improvements  in  the 
fountains  at  Chatsworth.  The  experiments 
were  tried  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
sized  pipe  would  give  a jet  of  the  greatest 
altitude.  The  screw-pipe  wa9  attached  to  the 
main  that  comes  from  the  castle  reservoir. 
By  the  annexed  it  is  demonstrated  that  a bore 

of  an  inch  in  diameter  throws  the  water  the 
highest. 

This  may  be  interesting  to  persons  concerned 
in  the  operation  of  fire  engines. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

An  Original  Subscriber. 

Kensington  Gore,  Feb.  19th,  1846. 


With  a pressure  of  175  feet  of  water,  the  jet 
rose  to  the  under-stated  heights  through  a hand 
pipe,  with  a nozzle  of  varied  sizes  : — 

Diameter  of  pipe 


in  inches.  Height  of  jet. 

£ 65  feet  5 inches 

91  „ 2 „ 

l 105  „ 6 „ 

1 92  „ 0 „ 

1J  94  „ 0 „ 

89  „ 0 „ 


The  Wesleyan  College  School  at  Batts, 
near  Bridgewater,  is  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion. Bath  and  Knapp  stone  is  used  in  the 
structure. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Feb.  18.  The  treasurer  in  the  chair. — A 
report  was  read  from  Mr.  Lower,  who  is  still 
indefatigably  engaged  in  watching  the  exca- 
vations on  the  site  of  Lewes  Priory,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  discovery  of  a marble  effigy 
of  a crusader  of  the  thirteenth  century,  similar 
to  that  of  Lord  De  Ros  in  the  Temple  Church. 
It  is  much  mutilated  ; the  head  and  legs  are 
wanting;  the  right  hand  rests  upon  the  breast, 
while  in  the  left  are  held  a sword  and  shield  ; 
the  body  is  clothed  in  ring  mail,  and  the  legs 
have  evidently  been  crossed.  A leaden  seal  of 
Clement  VI.  was  also  found. 

Mr.  John  Newman,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  an 
urn  of  uncommon  form,  and  curiously  orna- 
mented, discovered  in  excavating  for  the'found- 
ations  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
is  of  late  Roman  workmanship. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ilugall,  of  Cheltenham,  accompanying  draw- 
ings of  a very  elegant  leaden  font  of  the  twelfth 
century,  ornamented  with  figures  and  scroll- 
work, preserved  in  a church  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  beauty  of  the  font  is  almost  con- 
cealed by  a thick  coating  of  blue  and  yellow 
paint ; and  Mr.  Hugall  expressed  a wish  for 
information  on  the  best  manner  of  clearing 
away  the  paint  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
font.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  Mr.  Hugall’s  object 
would  be  most  effectually  obtained  by  a solu- 
tion of  quicklime  and  pearlush.  Mr.  Isaacson 
remarked  that  it  was  a common  thing  to  find 
beautiful  fonts  in  country  churches  entirely 
covered  with  paint.  He  instanced  the  church 
of  Ewell  in  Surrey,  where,  some  time  ago,  the 
churchwarden,  who  happened  to  be  a market- 
gardener,  had  ordered  an  elegant  stone  font 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  be  painted  green. 

Mr.  Artis,  F.S.A.,  laid  on  the  table  an  ele- 
gant bronze  casket,  ornamented  with  the  Vitru- 
vian  scroll  and  other  devices ; he  stated  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  cast,  as  the  marks  of 
the  tooling  were  very  evident ; also  a bronze 
sceptre,  21  inches  in  length:  both  these  were 
found  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  the  ancient 
Duiobrivse. 

Mr.  Gomonde,  of  Cheltenham,  forwarded 
drawings  of  some  Saxon  remains  found  in  a 
tumulus  near  Gloucester,  mixed  with  which 
were  some  Samian  ware  and  Roman  coins, 
also  a bronze  figure  of  Bona  Den;  some  dis- 
cussion ensued  upon  the  presence  of  Roman 
and  Saxon  indicia  in  the  same  barrow,  several 
instances  of  which  were  adduced. 

Mr.  Chaffers,  Jun.,  communicated  some  ob- 
servations, accompanied  by  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wake  Smart,  on  a very  re- 
markable barrow  lately  opened  at  Badburv,  in 
Dorsetshire  ; it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall  of  unhewn  masses  of  stone  rudely 
constructed. 

Letters  were  received  from  Messrs.  Warne 
and  Barnes  requesting  the  intercession  of  the 
Association  with  the  railway  proprietors,  to 
prevent  the  spoliation  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, near  Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
line  of  which  was  to  run  directly  through  the 
centre,  while  by  the  deviation  of  a few  feet, 
this  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  might 
be  spared.  It  wa9  stated  that  they  were  there 
getting  up  a petition  to  the  railway  directors 
for  i ts  preservation.  Mr.  Sydenham  made  some 
observations  on  this  monument,  which  he  cha- 
racterised H9  a “ unique  relic,”  and  to  the  re- 
markable character  of  which,  he  said,  attention 
was  first  called  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
saw  it  on  his  way  to  Portland  to  obtain  stone 
for  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  As 
the  property  belonged  to  the  Crown,  as  parcel 
of  the  possessions  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
he  thought  that  the  Government  might  easily 
be  prevailed  upon  to  interfere  and  save  it. 
This  threatened  case  of  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  led  to  a discussion,  in  which  many 
members  took  part,  and  ended  in  a strong  re- 
commendation to  the  committee  to  take  the 
most  efficient  steps  in  its  power  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

Other  communications  were  read,  but  our 
limits  force  us  to  confine  ourselves,  in  noticing 
the  meetings  of  either  the  Association  or  the 
Institute,  to  those  matters  which  relate  more 
immediately  to  architectural  antiquities. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  general  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Association  would  take  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March.  The  Rev. 
J.  J.  Ellis,  F.S.A.,  and  Dr.  Copland,  are  ap- 
pointed auditors  of  the  accounts. 
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SUGAR’S  CHANTRY,  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  under  the  second  arches  from 
the  transept,  are  two  of  those  remarkable 
structures  formerly  erected  and  endowed  for 
the  purpose  of  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted. These  chantry  chapels  were  essentially 
distinct  edifices,  and  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  our  cathedrals,  being  generally  of  much 
later  date  than  the  building,  in  which  they  are 
inclosed.  The  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  at  Wells  was  erected  by  Bishop  Bubwith, 
who  was  interred  there  in  1424.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant structure,  richly  decorated. 

The  chapel  immediately  opposite  to  this,  of 
which  we  now  give  a beautiful  illustration,  is 
by  some  called  Bishop  Beckington’9,  and  by 
others  Bishop  Knight’s,  but  inaccurately  as  to 
both;  for  Bishop  Godwin  “expressly  states, 
that  it  was  erected  by  Hugh  Sugar,  LL.D., 
treasurer  of  Wells  (who  was  one  of  Becking- 
ton’s  executors),  entirely  of  freestone,  in  place 
of  a chapel  of  wood  that  previously  stood  there.* 
This,  like  Bubwith’s,  is  a sexarigular  structure, 
and  not  dissimilar  in  its  general  design  ; but 
the  tracery  of  the  upper  division  is  more  ela- 
borate, and  the  frieze  and  crowning  orna- 
ments more  richly  sculptured:  the  east  end, 
or  altar  part  of  the  interior,  is  likewise  far  more 
sumptuously  profuse  in  its  sculptural  decora- 
tions than  that  chapel.  Attached  to  the  frieze, 
both  on  the  north  and  south,  are  six  demi- 
angels  bearing  shields,  charged,  among  other 
bearings,  with  the  symbols  of  the  five  wounds  ; 
a cypher  or  monogram  of  the  builder’s  initials, 
viz.  H.  S.,  his  arms  viz.,  three  sugar  loaves, 
surmounted  by  a doctor’s  cap!  The  same  cy- 
pher and  arms  are  repeated  on  shields,  within 
quatrefoils  and  circles,  under  the  canopy  in  the 
interior.  The  eastern  fajade,  above  where 
the  altar  stood,  displays  a most  elegant  series 
of  five  niches,  separated  by  clustered  buttresses, 
and  crowned  by  highly  enriched  turretted 

* “ Hugo  Sugar,  &c.  ‘ lcgum  Doctor,  qui  Capellam  ele- 
gantem  ex  polito  lapide  suis  sumptibus  construxit,  magno 
pulpito  centiguam,  ubi  loci  lignea  jam  olim  fuerat  posita.’ 
■ De  Prseaulibus,’  p.  381.  The  great  pulpit  here  mentioned 
was  built  by  Bishop  Knight,  seventy  or  eighty  years  subse- 
quently to  the  erection  of  the  chapel,” 


canopies,  the  soffits  of  which  are  elegantly 
groined  in  divers  forms  ; the  pedestals,  which 
are  wrought  in  a corresponding  manner,  are 
adorned  with  foliage.  All  the  eastern  part 
from  the  doorways  is  surmounted  by  a most 
splendid  canopy  or  vault  of  stone,  overspread 
with  fan-like  tracery,  a rich  central  pendant, 
quatrefoils  in  circles,  and  a profusion  of  other 
forms  and  ornaments. 

“Adjoining  to  the  above  chapel,  against  the 
great  column,  on  the  western  side,  is  a S/one 
Pulpit,  erected  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign 
by  Bishop  Knight,  who  died  in  1547 ; and 
which,  says  Godwin,  ‘ hee  caused  to  be  built 
for  his  tombe.’  It  consists  of  a basement,  and 
a superstructure,  fronted  with  pilasters,  pa- 
nelled, surmounted  by  an  entablature  ; on  the 
frieze  of  which  is  the  following  inscription 
in  Roman  Capitals: — preache  thou  the 

WORDE.  BE  FERVENT  IN  SEASON  AND  OVT 
OF  SEASON.  REPROVE,  RKBVKB,  EXHORT, 
IN  AI.L  LONGE  SUFFER  YNG  & DOCTRYNE. 

2 timo.  In  front  are  the  Bishop’s  arms.”*  Our 
engraving  shews  the  principal  front  of  the 
monument,  with  the  pulpit  attached.  We  shall 
next  week  give  the  plan  and  section,  so  as  to 
illustrate  completely  this  elegant  little  struc- 
ture. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES. 

Sir, — It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  con- 
sider geometrically  the  principles  of  the  arch, 
and  to  lay  before  the  reader  its  construction, 
so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  many  repeated  failures  that 
have  lately  occured. 

The  arch  stones  1,2,  3,  &c.,  fig.  1,  of  a 
bridge,  are  termed  the  voussoirs.  The  planes 
nb,  cd,  &c.,  the  bed-joints,  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  arch  is  the  exlrados,  and  the  interior 
surface  is  called  the  intrados. 

Now  the  arch,  fig.  1,  may  be  destroyed  in 
two  ways,  first  it  may  yield  from  the  voussoirs 
sliding  on  each  other  ; and  secondly,  the  vous- 
soirs may  turn  round  on  some  point  or  points 
at  which  the  bed-joint  intersects  the  extrados 


* Britton’s  AVells  Cathedral. 


or  intrados.  We  will  proceed  to  shew  the 
conditions  of  safety  on  these  suppositions, 
which  may  be  stated  in  words  as  follows: — 

1.  That  in  no  part  of  the  arch  must  the  line 
representing  the  line  of  pressure  form  an 
angle  with  either  of  the  bed-joints  less  than 
the  complement  of  the  angle  of  sliding,  that  i9 
than  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
voussoirs  would  begin  to  slide  upon  them- 
selves: 

2.  That  the  line  of  pressure  in  the  arch  must 
be  confined  within  the  surfaces  which  bound 
the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  arch. 

Let  AF,  BII,  Cl,  fig.  2,  &c.,  be  a poly- 
gonal frame  composed  of  pieces  void  of  weight, 
and  supported  by  leaning  against  each  other  at 
the  planes  AE,  BF,  CH,  & c.  Draw  these 
planes  or  bed  joints  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  abutting  pieces;  that  is,  make  AE 
perpendicular  to  BA  ; BF,  perpendicular  to 
CB  &c.  Let  weights  be  placed  at  the  points 
at  which  the  bed-joints  intersect  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  polygonal  frame.  Then  on  the 
conditions  which  involve  the  stability  of  fric- 
tion ; let  us  first  suppose  the  pieces  would 
slide  on  each  other  at  the  bed-joints  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  slightest  force,  which  of  course 
supposed  the  material  incapable  of  resistance 
from  friction,  and  therefore  all  forces  in  the 
frame  must  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
pieces  or  at  right  angles  to  the  bed-joints. 
From  a (1),  draw  the  line  ab,  and  erect  the  in- 
definite perpendicular  abe,  parallel  to  the  pieces 
AB,  BC,  CD,  draw  the  lines  ae,  ad,  ac,  then 
will  the  lines,  included  within  the  triangle  neb, 
represent  the  forces  in  the  frame  when  it  is  in 
equilibrium,  that  is 

be  will  represent  the  weight  to  be  placed  at  I. 
cd  ditto  ditto  ditto  H. 

de  ditto  ditto  ditto  E. 

similarly  also,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 

ab  will  represent  the  pressure  on  DI  to  which  it  is 
perpendicular. 

ac  ditto  ditto  CH  ditto. 

ad  ditto  ditto  BF  ditto. 

ae  ditto  ditto  AE  ditto. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  other 
half  of  the  polygonal  frame,  and  if  the  whole 
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was  loaded  in  the  proportions  above  represented, 
the  frame  would  be  in  equilibrium,  even  though 
friction  did  not  act. 

As  no  material  is  in  reality  perfectly  smooth, 
so  the  pieces  in  the  frame  would  in  practice 
require  some  force  to  cause  them  to  slide  on 
each  other  at  the  bed-joints,  and  the  friction, 
thus  induced,  would  tend  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium. If  the  resistance  from  friction  at  the 
bed-joints  be  taken  into  account,  the  propor- 
tions of  weight  may  vary  from  that  exhibited 
above  within  certain  limits  ; these  limits  are  de- 
fined by  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  sliding; 
that  is,  the  angle  at  which  the  pieces  in  the 
polygon  would  begin  to  slide  upon  each  other. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  the  proportion  of 
weight  be  altered  from  that  exhibited  in  (1), 
and  instead,  put  the  increased  weight  bf,  (2),  at 
the  point  I ,fg  at  H,  and  ge  at  F,  draw  the  lines 
ab,  ag , and  ae,  and  they  will  be  the  geome- 

trical representatives  of  the  magnitude  and  di- 
rection of  the  pressures  on  the  bed-joints.  Pa- 
rallel to  these  lines,  and  within  (if  possible), 
the  boundaries  of  the  polygonal  frame,  draw 
the  line  Ini,  mB,  BA,  and  the  curve  ImBA, 
will  represent  the  line  of  pressure  in  one-half 
of  the  trame  ; and  the  angles  at  which  this  line 
of  pressure  intersects  the  bed-joints  deter- 
mines the  stability  of  the  structure  ; for  so  long 
as  the  angles  ImH,  mBy,  BA p,  are  greater 
than  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  which  the 
pieces  would  begin  to  slide  on  each  other,  the 
structure  is  safe ; but  if  ImH,  mBy,  or  BAp,  is 


less  than  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  slid- 
ing, then  the  pieces  IC,  IIB,  or  FA,  would 
begin  to  slide  in  the  direction  HC,  FB,  or 
EA ; also  if  mID  is  less  than  the  complement 
of  the  limiting  angle  of  friction,  Cl  would  slide 
upwards  in  the  direction  DI,  so  that  on  either 
of  these  suppositions,  the  polygon  would  be 
destroyed. 

Also  within  the  same  limits  the  proportion  of 
the  load  may  vary  by  loading  the  haunches  and 
reducing  the  weights  on  the  crown,  for  let  bh 
(3)  be  less  than  be  (l),  and  hi  greater  than  cd. 
Then  bh  will  be  the  weight  at  I,  hi  the  weight 
at  II,  and  ie  the  weight  at  F.  The  haunches 
of  the  frame  are  now  loaded  with  a greater 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  crown  than  they 
are  in  (1).  From  a draw  ah,  at,  ae,  and  pa- 
rallel to  them,  within  the  polygon,  draw  the 
lines  Dm,  7nF  and  FE,  and  Dm  FE  will  be 
the  line  of  pressure;  and  Dm,  Cm,  B«,  and 
BAo  will  be  less  than  the  limiting  angle  of  re- 
sistance, beyond  which,  if  either  go,  the  piece 
would  slide  on  its  adjacent  bed-joint.  Also, 
if  ??iDI  is  less  than  the  complement  of  the 
angle  of  sliding,  the  piece  H would  slide 
downwards  in  the  direction  ID.  By  the 
foregoing  reasoning,  it  is  shewn  that  if  an  arch 
be  loaded  at  the  crown,  the  line  of  pressure 
rises  at  the  crown  and  descends  at  the 
haunches,  and  if  the  arch  be  loaded  at  the 
haunches,  the  line  of  pressure  rises  at  the 
haunches  and  descends  at  the  crown,  so  that  if 
the  load  were  on  the  crown,  the  line  of  pres- 


sure would  be  ABCDE,  and  if  it  were  on  the 
haunches  it  would  be  FGHIK.  In  order  that 
in  neither  of  these  cases  the  voussoirs  may 
slide  on  each  other,  the  line  of  pressure  must 
not  at  any  point  make  an  angle  with  either  of 
the  bed-joints  less  than  the  complement  of  the 
angle  of  sliding. 

The  second  condition  of  stability  is  fulfilled 
so  long  as  the  line  of  pressure  does  not  inter- 
sect either  the  extrados  or  intrados.  When 
the  crown  is  loaded,  we  see  that  the  point 
nearest  the  extrados  is  C,  and  the  points  nearest 
the  intrados  are  B and  D,  and,  by  increasing 
the  weight,  the  line  of  pressure  would  inter- 
sect the  boundaries  of  the  voussoirs  at  one  or 
more  of  these  points,  when  it  did,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  crown  would  descend 
and  the  haunches  ascend  the  arch,  being 
thereby  destroyed.  Again,  if  the  haunches  are 
loaded,  the  line  of  pressure  approaches  nearest 
the  boundaries  at  the  points  GII  and  I,  and  if 
the  load  is  increased  the  arch  would  yield  at 
one  or  more  of  these  points,  when  the  crown 
would  ascend  and  the  haunches  descend. 
These  are  briefly  the  geometrical  principles  of 
the  two  conditions  necessary  for  the  stability 
of  the  arch,  from  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
deduce  some  practical  observations. 

By  examining  fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  arch  is  intended  to  support  a heavy  weight 
on  the  vertex,  it  should  be  of  the  Gothic  or 
pointed  form.  If  it  be  designed  to  sustain  a 
load  on  its  haunches,  the  form  of  the  ellipse 
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best  adapted  ; and  by  reasoning  equally  clear 
it  may  be  shewn  that  when  the  load  is  equally 
diffused  over  the  horizontal  roadway  of  the 
bridge,  the  form  of  the  arch  should  be  a.  para- 
bola. And,  lastly,  if  the  load  is  diffused  equally 
over  the  extrados,  the  curve  ot  the  arch  should 
be  a catenary.  At  least,  such  are  the  forms 
assumed  by  the  line  of  pressure  under  such 
circumstances.  Now  in  a bridge  erected  for 
traffic,  the  load  occasionally  occupies  the 
haunches’  vertex,  or  it  is  equally  diffused  along 
the  horizontal  roadway,  so  that  the  line  of  re- 
sistance in  the  arch  must,  whilst  the  load  is 
undergoing  these  several  positions,  assume  the 
ellipse , Gothic,  and  parabolic  curve;  and  as  no 
form  can  be  taken  to  approximate  to  the  whole 
of  these  curves,  the  engineer  takes  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances,  and 
constructs  the  voussoirs  of  such  a depth  that 
there  may  be  no  probability  of  the  line  of  pres- 
sure intersecting  their  boundaries,  or  forming 
an  angle  with  the  bed-joinxs  less  than  the  com- 
plement of  the  angle  of  sliding. 

We  have  seen  that  whatever  form  of  arch 
may  be  used  in  a bridge,  it  can  never  in  every 
case  be  symmetrical  with  the  line  of  pressure, 
the  nearest  approximation  being  that  it  is  in- 
cluded somewhere  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
voussoirs.  These  conditions,  in  practice,  are 
again  greatly  modified  both  by  the  workmanship 
and  material.  If  at  any  point  in  the  line  of 
pressure  the  resisting  mass  be  not  equal  to 
the  pressure,  it  becomes  distorted,  and  the 
strength  of  the  arch  becomes  reduced  to  the 
strength  of  that  part.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  bridge  would  be  as  effectually  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  the  failure  or  yielding  of  a single 
part  as  from  the  disturbance  of  the  whole 
structure.  And  when  we  think  of  this,  and  of 
the  variety  of  circumstances  above  alluded  to, 
some  of  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  esti- 
mated, can  we  wonder  that  the  failure  of 
bridges  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  ? 

In  a viaduct,  which  consists  of  a continuous 
row  of  similar  arches  built  on  the  tops  of  slender 
piers,  the  thrust  at  the  springing  of  one  arch  is 
counteracted  by  the  equal  and  opposite  thrust 

the  adjoining  arches  ;*  therefore  it  is  clear, 
that  if  one  were  removed  the  next,  having  no 
counteraction  to  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the 
springing,  would  likewise  fall,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  next  also,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
viaduct,  one  arch  following  the  other  as  fast  as 
the  resistances  at  the  base  are  removed.  We 
have  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  arch  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  weakest  part,  and  that  it 
would  fall  with  the  yielding  of  a voussoir ; 
then,  since  the  fall  of  an  arch  would  cause  the 
fall  of  the  whole  viaduct,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  viaduct  is  reduced  to  the  weakest  part  of 
the  weakest  arch,  and  if  this  at  any  time  should 
give  way,  the  whole  would  be  destroyed.  In  a 
Fetter  to  you,  dated  8th  July,  1845,  Mr.  Dredge 
remarks  on  this  subject  as  follows  : — Suppose 
AabcdeB,  fig.  4,  to  be  a viaduct,  consisting 
of  three  arches,  and  A and  B the  extreme  abut- 
ment ; now,  if  from  defective  workmanship  or 
other  causes  either  of  these  piers  was  to  yield, 
the  whole  viaduct  would  of  course  be  levelled 
with  the  ground  ; or  suppose  from  the  mortar 
not  being  sufficiently  dry  at  any  part,  as  yz, 
that  part  was  to  yield,  the  whole  viaduct  would 
be  as  effectually  destroyed  as  in  the  former 
case,  when  one  of  the  piers  gave  way.  It  re- 
mains now  to  shew  how  to  prove  the  above  by 
a simple  experiment. 

The  line  of  pressure  in  the  compression  arch 
is  the  same  as  a suspension  chain  when 
similarly  loaded  ; so  that  if  we  take  a chain  of 
uniform  weight,  and  hang  it  between  two  fixed 
points,  ab,  fig.  3,  the  curve  aedeb  assumed  will 
be  a catenary  ; if  the  weight  be  laid  uniformly 
along  the  roadway,  it  is  a parabola — afghb.  If 
the  load  be  at  the  haunches  of  the  chain,  the 
curve  will  be  similar  to  an  ellipse,  aiklb  ; and 
lastly,  if  the  weight  be  placed  on  the  curve  at 
the  centre,  the  Gothic,  amnoli,  will  be  the  form 
of  arch.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  curve  of  the  line  of  pressure  in  the 
compression  or  suspension  arch  is  position  ; 
the  one  curving  downwards,  and  the  other  up- 
wards, from  the  horizontal  line.  In  a suspen- 
sion-bridge, the  curve  of  the  chain  would  be 
the  line  of  pressure  ; in  a compression  arch, 
the  form  of  curve  is  positive,  and  the  line  of 


* When  the  adjoining  arches  are  dissimilarly  loaded,  the 
thrust  at  the  springing  is  not  equal,  and  the  resultant  of  the 
pressures  on  the  slender  piers  is  not  perpendicular ; this,  when 
the  dissimilarity  becomes  very  great,  may  overthrow  the 
piers,  and  so  destroy  the  structure  by  that  means, 


pressure  must  always  be  included  within  its 
boundaries;  so  that  in  the  above  figure,  if  a 
semi-circular  arch  be  used  (supposing  the 
diagram  reversed,  and  acting  on  compression), 
the  boundaries,  pqr  and  slv,  must  be  drawn 
so  as  to  include  the  lines  of  pressure  under 
every  circumstance. 

In  railway  bridges,  the  voussoirs  immediately 
under  the  line  of  rails  must  have  to  resist  a 
greater  pressure  than  any  other  part  of  the 
arch.  A Bridok  Builder. 

January  31st. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A MORE  EXTEN- 
SIVE KNOWLEDGE  OF  TRUE  LINES, 

AS  ELEMENTS  FOR  DESIGN,  AND  AS  THE  MEANS 

OF  JUDGING  CORRECTLY  OF  FORMS  BY  SIGHT. 

“ Judgment  also  will  I lay  to  the  line.” 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I read  the 
extracts  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wallis’s  letter  in  The 
Builder,  page  9,  of  this  year  ; it  exhibits  some 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  He  says : 
“Clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision  being 
the  end  sought,  as  without  these,  intelligence  in 
drawing”(and  designing)  “ is  impossible.”  This 
undoubtedly  is  correct ; but  in  reference  to 
lines,  if  I may  judge  from  those  enumerated, 
Mr.  Wallis  must  fall  very  far  short  of  what  he 
aims  at,  and  what  ought  to  be  taught  in 
elementary  drawing  ; so  that  whether  design- 
ing or  sketching  from  objects,  artists  should 
have  the  most  ample  stock  of  materials  in  the 
mind  to  work  with,  and  to  enable  them  to  form 
a just  judgment  of  lines  by  inspection. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  have,  without  a 
correct  example,  a just  notion  of  the  true 
character  of  a wave  of  the  development  of  the 
elliptic  edge  of  a plain  section  of  a cylinder  ? 
Or  who  could  have,  without  a series  of  correct 
examples,  a true  notion  of  an  extensive  grada- 
tion of  waves  of  that  character? 

Further,  who  can  have  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  orthographical  projections,  or  the 
perspective  representations,  at  different  angles, 
of  that  character  of  wave,  without  true  ex- 
amples produced  from  them  ? 

Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  a correct  know- 
ledge, under  all  these  circumstances,  of  this 
most  distinct  character  of  waved  lines  ? Surely 
this  must  be  the  case,  and  in  connection  with 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  ellipse,  for  the  edge 
of  no  other  curve  would  develope  the  same 
line.  Again,  who,  without  correct  examples, 
can  have  a knowledge,  if  I may  so  express  it, 
of  the  family  likeness  of  many  other  equally 
distinct  characters  of  waved  lines,  and  lines  of 
many  other  forms,  and  their  beautiful  and 
harmonious  gradation  ? 

Mr.  Wallis’s  suggestion  for  directing  large 
drawings  to  be  made  by  hand  and  eye  from 
small  ones,  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  practice.  The  most  perfect  lines  on 
the  most  perfect  planes,  on  as  large  a scale  as 
possible  to  be  convenient,  should  be  the  ex- 
amples in  the  School  of  Design,  and  from  such 
students  should  sketch  to  different  smaller 
scales. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Cockerell  is 
turning  his  attention  to  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  design.  Instead,  however,  of  spending 
all  efforts  in  research  to  ascertain  whet  was  the 
ancient  practice,  and  then  following  that,  which 
is  only  copying  after  all,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  to  discover  and  investigate  new 
principles,  and  new  applications  of  geometrical 
principles  ? 

Had  Mr.  Stuart,  or  all  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  Greece,  had  the  eye  previously 
well  tutored  with  the  distinct  varieties  of  true 
geometrical  forms,  would  it  not  have  facilitated 
the  acquisition,  and  might  it  not  have  extended 
a knowledge  of  facts,  as  to  the  principles  by 
which  Greek  architecture  has  been  regulated  ? 

Professor  Donaldson  has  offered  several 
suggestions  to  Mr.  Lucas,  who,  I have  no 
doubt,  if  he  was  familiar  with  geometrical  lines 
of  beauty,  would  experience  great  pleasure  in 
discovering  them  in  the  most  graceful  forms, 
whether  of  architecture,  sculpture,  or  the 
human  figure,  or  other  natural  objects. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  expressed  himself  in  away 
in  reference  to  the  advantage  of  geometrical 
over  analytical  forms  of  study,  which  I should 
be  glad  it'  I could  do  as  well,  in  pointing  out 
the  advantage  of  a much  greater  extension  of 
the  principles  of  geometry,  and  especially  of 
a correct  knowledge  of  curved  lines  that  can 
be  easily  described  and  applied  to  architecture 


and  designs  in  general.  Mr.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh, 
has,  I understand,  been  directing  particular  at- 
tention to  the  application  of  the  ellipses;  this 
is  well,  but  why  should  not  muthematical 
waved  lines  and  lines  of  contrary  flexure  of 
an  easy  geometrical  description  be  equally 
considered  in  reference  to  other  appropriate 
applications  ? 

If  professors  would  investigate  and  point  out 
appropriate  applications  of  known  curved  lines, 
select  as  examples  instances  where  they  have 
been,  and  where  they  may  be  used.  Point 
out  examples  of  beautiful  geometrical  lines, 
for  which  they  know  not  the  application,  and 
suggest  these  or  parts  of  them  for  the  consi- 
deration of  students,  as  elements  for  design. 
By  doing  this  they  would  direct  a host  of  as- 
sistants of  active  minds,  who  by  inquiring  of 
their  teachers  would  draw  from  them  answers 
from  their  experience,  which  would  suggest 
new  applications  to  designs.  The  following 
question,  with  the  answer  that  would  be  given, 
would  elicit  many  other  questions. 

What  curves,  or  portions  of  what  curves, 
give  distinctive  characters  to  the  Ionic  capi- 
tal ? 

I have  watched  your  reports  with  some  at- 
tention, in  the  hope  of  finding  this  subject  al- 
luded to  by  some  professor  of  architecture. 

Feb.  16th,  1846.  Joseph  Jopling. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOMENCLATURE- 
PLINTH. 

Sir, — That  the  nomenclature  of  architecture 
is  exceedingly  vague,  meagre,  and  bad,  is  not 
to  be  disputed.  Of  its  vagueness,  a striking 
instance  occurs  on  the  very  same  page  (74), 
where  you  make  some  observations  with  re- 
ference to  the  term  “ soffit.”  What,  allow  me 
to  ask,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  terrn 
“ plinth,”  where  it  is  said  that  the  restored 
model  of  the  Parthenon  “ shews  no  traces  of 
the  plinth  that  existed  between  the  lower  parts 
of  the  columns  of  the  posticum  P”  By“  plinth  ” 
is  generally  understood  a plain  and  narrow, 
tile-shaped  block,  placed  beneath  something 
else,  in  order  to  raise  it  and  give  it  greater 
stability  of  footing,  as  beneath  the  base  of  a 
column,  a pedestal,  a vase,  a statue,  &c.;  or 
if  it  be  continued  along  a wall,  it  becomes 
either  a socle  or  a platband,  according  to  its 
situation.  Yet  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  the 
plinth  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  not  only 
between  the  columns,  but  nine  feet  and  an  inch 
high!  If  so,  it  must  have  formed  a screen- 
wall  of  that  height,  between  the  columns  of 
the  posticum,  though  it  seems  that  the  latter 
was  inclosed  by  & grille  or  palisading  of  bronze. 
This  needs  some  explanation,  though  the  de- 
scription would  be  intelligible  enough,  if  in? 
stead  of  plinth,  we  were  to  read  “ a screen- 
wall  of  masonry”  carried  up  between  the 
columns  to  the  height  mentioned,  and  upon 
that  a grille  of  metal- work  filling  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  inter-columns  (not  intercolum- 
niations!)  as  high  as  the  capitals. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  (without  reference 
to  the  article  alluded  to),  that  those  who 
write  architectural  descriptions,  would  revise 
them,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  suffi- 
ciently explanatory,  and  in  no  danger  of  being 
misunderstood  by  those  who  must  form  their 
ideas  of  the  building  spoken  of  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  it;  which,  by-the-bye,  fre- 
quently amounts  to  no  description  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  description  accom- 
panies engravings  of  the  buildings  spoken  of, 
it  is  as  frequently,  sheer  impertinence,  telling 
us  only  what  is  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  in 
the  engraving,  without  further  remark  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  explanation  at  all  in 
regard  to  a variety  of  particulars  which  cannot 
be  made  out  from  what  is  shewn. 

Budownik. 


Workers  in  Iron.  — Jabez  James,  the 
smith  whose  work  in  the  new  buildings  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  we  had  occasion  to  praise  some 
time  ago,  has  just  completed  a beautiful  model 
in  iron,  of  a large  roof  over  the  ship-building 
slips  in  one  of  the  dock-yards.  It  is  made  very 
accurately,  to  scale ; shews  every  bolt,  distin- 
guishes the  parts  that  are  of  wrought-iron  from 
those  of  cast,  and  is  altogether  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  its  ingenious  maker. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  Railway  project  is  aban- 
doned for  want  of  the  necessary  deposits.  Each 
share  is  to  contribute  7a.  6d,  for  expenses. 
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POLYCHROMATIC  DECORATIONS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Crabb  on  “ Polychromatic  Decorations,”  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Oriental  and  Italian  draw- 
ings. The  writer  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
expressing  regret  that  the  Government  School 
of  Design  had  not  found  ability  to  take  up  the 
subject,  the  importance  of  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  demanded  more  extended  and  imme- 
diate consideration  than  the  society  might 
probably  bestow  upon  it.  The  laws  and 
operations  of  colours  were  then  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  followed  by  an  allusion  to  the 
mental  gratification,  distinct  from  other  bene- 
fits, which  would  accompany  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  that  have 
regulated  the  practice  of  polychromatic  art  in 
past  times.  It  was  argued,  that,  in  admitting 
colour  to  have  a powerful  effect  upon  the  mind, 
exhilarating  the  animal  spirits  according  to  the 
introduction  of  brilliant  and  stimulating  hues, 
or  depressing  them  by  quiet  and  neutralizing 
tones,  it  would  follow  as  a great  fundamental 
principle,  that  for  decorative  purposes  we 
should  adopt  a style  of  colouring  tending  to 
induce  or  promote  the  peculiar  train  of  senti- 
ment for  which  the  building  or  apartment  is 
chiefly  intended.  Mr.  Crabb  stated,  that  the 
purpose  of  his  paper  was  to  elicit  some  ready 
means  by  which  to  classify  the  distinct  styles 
of  polychromatic  art  for  practical  utility,  and 
he  proposed  an  arrangement  under  three  grand 
divisions.  The  first, — applying  to  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  only,  would  includecolour- 
ing  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  the 
Italians  at  the  Revival  to  the  combination  of 
ornamental  with  historical  art ; with  sub-divi- 
sions to  ecclesiastical  and  palatial  edifices,  and 
a distinct  appropriation  to  the  particular  style 
of  decorative  art  practised  at  Venice;  the 
second  division  to  embrace  early  Oriental, 
Byzantine,  and  Arabian  Art,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  Gothic  architecture  with  sub-divisions  ; 
the  third  division  to  comprise  the  second  Re- 
vival in  Bavaria  and  France,  and  its  anticipated 
extension  to  England.  He  then  observed,  that 
antecedently  to  the  15th  century  wo  find  in 
Roman  buildings,  as  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  &c.,  decorations  of  a light 
style  of  Arabesque  painting  occupying  the 
larger  proportion  of  surface,  with  brilliant 
colours  introduced  as  accessories,  but  kept 
subordinate  in  importance  to  the  mythological 
tableaux.  It  was  said,  that  these  decorations 
were  well-calculated  to  impart  cheerful  em- 
bellishment to  chambers  which  were  imperfectly 
lighted  or  of  small  size,  and  that  they  are 
distinguished  for  a pleasing  proportion  of 
relative  parts,  and  display  in  many  instances 
the  great  refinement  and  elegance  of  Greek 
art.  Also  that,  subsequently  to  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  palatial  edifices  of  Italy  exhibit  the 
revival  of  a similar  style,  at  first  inferior  in 
proportional  design,  but  afterwards,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  artists,  greatly 
superior,  as  instanced  in  Raphael's  Loggia,  the 
hall  of  the  Villa  Madama,  the  Ducal  Palace  of 
Mantua,  the  Gallery  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in 
the  Palace  Farnesina,  and  other  great  works 
executed  in  Milan  and  Genoa;  also  that  the 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  were 
marked  by  an  increased  richness  of  effect,  as 
the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Maurizio,  Milan, 
and  in  the  church  and  superb  dome  of  St. 
Maria  del  Popoli,  Rome. 

He  then  referred  to  the  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna,  where  the  tableaux  assume  the 
importance  of  histories,  and  the  richest  Ara- 
besques upon  scarlet,  blue,  and  golden  grounds, 
are  assisted  by  exquisite  stuccos  and  a con- 
necting series  of  paintings  of  the  history  of 
Pope  Pius  II.,  and  yet  further,  in  the  Campo 
SantaatPisa  ; and  intheCapellaSistina,  Rome, 
which,  as  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ex- 
alted efforts  of  fine  arts,  so  it  is  strictly  a work 
of  decorative  art.  Descriptions  were  then  given 
of  several  Italian  details.  In  reference  to  the 
second  division,  it  was  said  that  Hindostanee, 
Persian,  early  and  late,  Byzantine,  Arabian, 
and  Moresque,  ought  to  be  classed  as  of  one 
family,  differing  only  in  individuality.  The 
distinction  between  the  use  of  colours  on  flat 
surfaces  and  that  of  rendering  the  ornaments 
in  coloured  mosaics,— no  more  changing  the 
character  of  the  style  than  did  the  introduction 
of  stuccos  affect  the  Italian.  Mr.  Crabb  next 
described  the  ancient  and  magnificent  Hindoo 
Temple  at  Ajmer,  with  its  superb  screen  of 


Saracenic  coloured  architecture  ; also  that  fine 
specimen  of  Arabian  art,  the  great  Mosque  of 
Cordova,  with  its  coloured  enrichments  ; notic- 
ing especially  the  gate  of  the  Koran,  whose 
intrados  in  mosaics  of  gold,  blue,  red,  and 
green  was  of  singular  beauty,  corresponding 
with  similar  works  at  Damascus  and  Bagdad  ; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  the  ceiling  of  wood 
exhibits  colouring  analogous  to  what  is  subse- 
quently found  in  Gothic  architecture.  The 
grand  palace  of  the  Alhambra  was  noticed; 
also  the  polychromic  peculiarities  of  several 
buildings  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  making  reference 
to  elaborate  coloured  drawings.  The  Court 
of  the  Taj  was  said  to  be  950  by  320  feet;  its 
two  mosques  and  grand  gateway  being  of  red 
sandstone,  enriched  by  cast  stuccos,  white  and 
blue  ; the  central  immense  mausoleum  being 
of  white  marble  and  gold,  with  coloured  en- 
richments. The  magnificent  structure,  form- 
ing Actmed  Ab  Doulah’s  tomb  within  its 
towers,  were  said  to  be  of  white  marble,  richly 
illuminated,  both  exterior  and  interior,  and 
rising  from  a terrace  of  red  sandstone.  Mr. 
Crabb,  in  commenting  upon  the  ornamental 
details,  stated  that  religious  precepts  forbade 
the  representation  of  animal  life,  and  that  the 
enrichments  were  composed  of  flowers,  bands, 
and  combined  convolutions  of  forms  perfectly 
conventional,  and  designed  to  express  colour. 
'The  profusion  of  ornaments  was  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  great  variety  and  singular 
delicacy  of  execution  ; also  that  painting  and 
sculpture  were  odious  to  the  first  Moslems,  but 
that,  subsequently,  both  western  and  eastern 
Caliphs  evaded  this  prohibition  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  law. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday  a very  numerous  Court  of  Sewers 
was  held,  when  Mr.  Leslie  was  chosen  chair- 
man. The  cash  balance  at  the  treasurer’s 
was  declared  to  be  12,269/.  16s.  8d. ; and 
several  small  accounts  were  paid.  Mr.  Cum- 
berlege  called  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  premises  had  never 
been  insured  against  fire.  Messrs.  Allason  and 
Mayhew  immediately  examined  the  building, 
and  reported  to  the  Court;  whereupon  an  in- 
surance was  effected,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Court,  for  4,000/.,  in  the  Westminster  Fire 
Office. 

A special  Court  was  ordered  for  Tuesday, 
the  24th  inst.,  at  12  o’clock,  to  consider  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  commissioners,  in 
consequence  of  the  contemplated  interference 
with  the  sewers  by  the  many  projected  schemes 
of  sewage  and  railway  companies  before  Par- 
liament. 

An  immense  number  of  petitions  for  new 
sewers  and  drains  was  then  disposed  of  in 
favour  of  the  petitioners. 

A very  important  decision  was  come  to  by 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  Clarke  and  Manning. 
The  former  being  possessed  of  two  houses  in 
Bell-street,  Paddington,  wished  permission  to 
enter  drains  into  the  sewer  for  one  house  only. 
The  latter  refusing  to  allow  him  without  pay- 
ing a frontage  of  15s.  a foot.  The  Court 
thought  it  reasonable  that  both  of  the  adjoining 
houses  should  be  drained  at  once,  and  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Clarke  should  be  at  liberty  to 
drain  them  on  payment  of  10s.  per  foot  front- 
age. Mr.  Clarke  then  tendered  the  sum, 
which  Mr.  Manning  refused;  and  the  Court 
ordered  Mr.  Clarke  to  enter  the  drains  of  the 
two  houses  into  the  sewer. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  George  Knight,  100  feet  was 
the  maximum  length  to  be  allowed  for  No.  3 
sewer,  on  summit  levels  and  confined  localities. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  was  called  to  the 
filthy  condition  of  a sewer  in  Charles-court, 
Strand,  in  which  it  was  stated  the  soil  had 
accumulated  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top 
of  it. 

Messrs.  Stunt,  Poupart,  and  Thompson  ap- 
peared to  their  summons  ; and  Mr.  Gunter,  from 
his  place,  stated  that  the  injury  to  the  bank  of 
the  Kensington  Canal,  which  was  complained  of 
as  being  weakened  by  default,  neglect,  or 
commission  of  the  parties  or  their  servants, 
and  likely  to  be  of  most  serious  damage  to 
their  lands  and  the  public,  Mas  caused  by 
the  acts  of  the  commissioners  themselves.  The 
Court  ordered  its  poMrers  to  be  set  in  motion, 
through  its  solicitor,  to  compel  the  parties  to 
secure  the  bank  complained  of. 

It  M'as  resolved,  that  a second  special  court 


in  the  ensuing  week  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
27th  inst.,  at  12  o’clock  precisely,  to  consider 
certain  motions  of  which  notice  had  been  given. 

The  remaining  business  on  the  paper  Mas 
then  proceeded  with,  and  Mr.  Doull,  the  as- 
sistant surveyor,  having  presented  a return  of 
the  actual  expenditure  upon  works  under  50/. 
for  the  six  weeks  from  Christmas  1845,  to  the 
5th February,  1846,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  expense  of  those  works  was  as 
folloM’s : — 

Eastern  division £61  1 84 

Western  division 102  9 74 

Ranelagh  district 77  11  9 

Counters  Creek  district  ....  18  17  2f 
General  disbursements  ....  19  0 3 


279  0 74 

The  Court  ordered  the  return  to  be  printed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Lon- 
don SeM’age  Manure  Company’s  Bills  u’ere 
considered,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a clause 
drau’n  up  by  the  solicitors  of  the  commission, 
should  form  the  basis  of  an  application  to  Par- 
liament against , but  not  hostilely  to,  the  pro- 
jects. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GAUGE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

This  report,  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred  during  the  past  six  months,  lias  at 
length  made  its  appearance.  The  commis- 
sioners u-ere  Sir  J.  M.  F.  Smith  and  Professors 
Airy  and  Barlou\  Their  inquiries  were  di- 
rected to  three  points first,  uhether  a uni- 
form gauge  should  be  compulsory  on  all  future 
railways;  secondly,  u'bether  it  is  possible  to 
obviate  or  mitigate  the  evil  arising  from  want 
of  uniformity  ; thirdly,  whether  it  is  expedient 
or  practicable  to  effect  a uniformity  in  rail- 
M’ays  already  constructed,  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction. In  considering  these  questions,  it 
became  necessary  to  decide  a fourth,  as  arising 
immediately  out  of  the  third,  viz. : w'hich  of 
the  gauges  is  preferable  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  first  point,  involving  the  more  ab- 
stract advantage  of  uniformity,  one  decision 
only  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  com- 
missioners considered  it  under  the  following 
heads  : — as  applying  to  fast  trains,  to  ordinary 
trains,  to  goods’  trains,  and  to  the  conveyance 
of  troops.  With  regard  to  the  first  head,  they 
do  not  think  the  inconvenience  of  a break  of 
gauge  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  legis- 
lative interference.  With  regard  to  the 
second  and  third,  they  pronounce  the  break  an 
intolerable  evil,  imperatively  demanding  reme- 
dial measures;  and  with  regard  to  the  fourth, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  expose  the 
country  to  serious  danger.  On  the  second 
point,  after  considering  in  detail  the  various 
plans  suggested  of  mingling  the  broad  and 
narrow  gauges  by  double  lines  of  rails,  or  of 
adapting  the  carriages  to  fit  either  gauge  by 
shifting  wheels  or  placing  them  on  trucks, 
they  pronounce  them  severally  to  be  impossible 
or  dangerous,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  them  are  calculated  to  remedy  in  any 
important  degree  the  inconveniences  attending 
a break  of  gauge.  The  third  point,  uhich  they 
justly  deem  the  most  important,  and  have  in- 
vestigated M’ith  great  minuteness,  is  treated 
in  conjunction  with  the  fourth,  and  is  indeed 
merged  in  it. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  broad  and  narrow  gauges  is  examined 
under  four  divisions  : — safety,  accommodation 
and  convenience  for  passengers  and  goods, 
speed,  and  economy.  We  extract  the  opinions 
of  the  commissioners  in  their  own  M'ords  : — 

“1.  As  regards  the  safety,  accommodation 
and  convenience  of  the  passengers,  no  decided 
preference  is  due  to  either  gauge,  but  on  the 
broad  gauge  the  motion  is  generally  more 
easy  at  high  velocities. 

2.  In  respect  of  speed,  we  consider  the  ad- 
vantages are  M’ith  the  broad  gauge,  but  we 
think  the  public  safety  M ould  be  endangered 
in  employing  the  greater  capabilities  of  the 
broad  gauge  much  beyond  their  present  use, 
except  on  roads  more  consolidated,  aud  more 
substantially  and  perfectly  formed,  than  those 
of  the  existing  lines. 

3.  In  the  commercial  case  of  the  transport 
of  goods,  we  believe  the  narrow  gauge  to 
possess  the  greater  convenience,  and  to  be 
the  more  suited  to  the  general  traffic  of  the 
country. 
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4.  The  broad  gauge  involves  the  greater 
outlay,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
either  in  the  maintenance  of  the  way,  in  the 
cost  of  the  locomotive  power,  or  in  the  other 
annual  expenses,  any  adequate  reduction  to 
compensate  for  the  additional  first  cost.” 

From  these  opinions,  the  conclusion  is  of 
course  irresistible,  that  the  narrow  gauge  is  on 
tliewbole  to  be  preferred,  and  thatits  uniformity 
is  to  be  imperative,  and  if  an  alteration  is  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow.  This  conclusion  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  there  are  of  the  former 
only  274  miles  at  present  in  work  to  1,901  of 
the  latter ; and  whilst  the  whole  cost  of  the 
one  alteration,  including  every  possible  ex- 
pense, would  not  much  exceed  a million  of 
money,  the  capital  required  for  the  other 
would  be  incalculably  greater.  To  adapt  the 
broad  lines  to  the  nanow  gauge  would  be  no- 
thing more  than  to  approximate  the  rails  ; but 
to  convert  the  narrow  into  the  broad  would  be 
to  build  new  bridges  and  new  tunnels,  and,  in 
short,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  road. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  has  laid  before 
the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line,  a report  upon  the  practicability  of  erecting 
a railway  communication  over  the  Menai 
Straits.  It  appears,  that  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fairburn  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  ; the  former  so  well  known 
for  his  thorough  practical  knowledge  in  such 
matters,  and  the  latter  distinguished  as  the 
first  scientific  authority  in  the  strength  of  iron 
beams.  The  result  is  a conviction  that  a 
rectangular  tube , 450  feet  long,  supported  on 
stone  pillars  at  both  ends,  will  prove  the  safest 
and  most  economical  structure  to  meet  the 

difficulty The  works  of  the  new  tunnel, 

which  is  to  extend  from  just  above  the  Edge- 
hill  station  to  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  are 
in  progress,  and  will  be  completed  with  all 

possible  dispatch. The  Post  Office  has 

accepted  the  offer  of  the  Brighton  company  to 
carry  a bag  of  letters  by  every  train  gratis. 
The  South-Eastern  has  followed  the  example 
thus  set,  and  doubtless  will  meet  with  a similar 
result. Mr.  Locke,  in  his  report  to  the  di- 

rectors of  the  Richmond  line,  states  that  the 
viaduct  across  the  Wandle  is  more  than  half 
built,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  excavation 
of  the  entire  line  has  been  removed.  Several 
over-bridges  between  Putney  and  Barnes 
Common  have  been  built,  and  the  lighter  earth- 
work and  bridges  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
is  needful.  The  only  part  not  begun  is  at  the 
Richmond  end,  but  here  the  line  will  be  formed 
nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a few 
months  will  suffice  for  completing  it  after 
possession  of  the  land  is  obtained.  The  line 
may  be  completed  by  June  next. The  direc- 

tors of  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  state, 
that  since  the  opening  of  their  new  line, 
5,289,000  passengers  have  travelled  on  it  with- 
out receiving  a single  accident. For  along 

time  past,  apprehensions  have  existed  as  to  the 
security  of  the  viaduct  on  the  line  of  railway 
from  Chippenham  towards  Corsham,  and 
several  workmen  have  lately  been  employed 
in  propping  and  repairing  the  supports  of  the 
embankment  near  the  station,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  any  mishap.  On  Saturday  last  re- 
peated creakings  were  heard  throughout  the 
day,  and  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  wing  wall  and  part  of  the  embankment 
under  the  up-line  gave  way  with  a loud  crash. 
Fortunately,  no  personal  accident  occurred. 
Another  slip  has  also  occurred  near  Wootton 
Bassett, but  it  was  much  less  considerable  than 

that  near  Chippenham. A few  days  since, 

the  chairman  of  the  Colchester,  Stour  Valley, 
Sudbury,  and  Halstead  Railway  committee, 
referring  to  the  non-attendance  of  two  witnesses 
who  had  hcen  summoned  to  give  evidence,  but 
whose  employer,  a Mr.  Sarjent,  would  not  allow 
them  to  appear,  said  that  in  the  event  of  their 
not  presenting  themselves  the  following  day, 
the  Speaker’s  warrant  would  be  issued  against 
them  all.  This  threat,  which  involves  very 
heavy  fines  and  imprisonment,  had  the  desired 

effect. A serious  and  savage  affray  has 

recently  taken  place  between  the  English  and 
Irish  labourers  employed  on  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  line.  It  is  well  known,  that  such  out- 
breaks can  bo  prevented  by  the  contractor  or 
his  subordinates  ; such  being  the  case,  the 
greatest  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  has  been 
felt  at  the  neglect  evinced  on  this  occasion. 


ART-SAYINGS— AFTER  GOETHE. 

What  is  art-work?  You  look  at  it — you 
gaze,  observe,  examine!  Criticism  may  arise  ; 
but  you  soon  find  yourself  in  fault — not  the 
artist.  One  beauty — one  harmony  starts  after 
the  other ; beauty  is  harmony.  Y ou  view  the 
work  from  a hundred  sides,  from  a hundred 
views,  you  combine  these  different  radii — they 
all  combine,  unite,  centre  in  one  focus,  one 
thought,  one  mind-thought.  Wherever  and 
however  you  probe,  analyse,  scrutinise — the 
artist  has  done  all  the  same  before  you — for 
you.  There  is  no  getting  at  him — behind 
him  ; the  best  you  find,  after  all,  is  to  follow 
after  him. 

What  is  “not”  Art-ivork? — What  would 
be  something — and,  in  reality,  is  nothing, 
absolutely  no-thing.  You  look  at  it!  At 
every  point  and  corner  it  offends  yrou, 
pinches  you,  disheartens  you.  You  endeavour 
to  lay  some  plan,  some  harmony  in  any  part 
of  it.  It  will  not  do — nothing  will  ever  tally 
with  any  thing  ; every  thing  contradicts  itself 
and  every  thing  around.  If,  in  the  former 
case,  the  idea  seems  to  have  sprung  from 
heavenly  brains — all  perfection  all  unity;  it 
is  here,  as  if  some  infernal  power  had  toiled 
and  toiled  hard  ; still,  to  no  purpose.  It  is  a 
work  of  toil,  and  pain,  and  deceit  and  conceit 
— but  the  divine  is  not  in  it. — Genius  nascitur 
— tandem  fit. 


DUTY  OF  A MASTER  TO  HIS  AP- 
PRENTICES. 

On  the  16th  instant,  an  action  was  brought 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  the  trustees 
of  Marsh,  who  is  the  apprentice  of  the  defen- 
dant Emmerton,  for  the  breach  of  covenant 
in  his  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  in  not  teach- 
ing him  his  trade  as  bricklayer  and  builder. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  paid  a premium  of 
251.  and  that  after  being  three  years  and  a 
half  at  his  trade  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  its 
more  advanced  arts  and  mysteries,  whereupon 
his  trustees  demanded  that  he  should  either  be 
properly  taught,  or  that  his  premium  should  be 
refunded.  This  latter  demand  was  refused, 
and  the  present  action  was  therefore  brought. 
Evidence  was  gone  into  to  shew  the  ignorance 
of  the  boy  in  different  branches  of  his  trade. 
On  the  other  side  witnesses  were  called  to 
shew,  that  he  had  every  fair  opportunity  of 
learning  his  trade  given  to  him,  and  that  his 
ignorance  of  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  own 
neglect  and  fault. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


erorrt^pontience. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY — CONTEMPLATED 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sir, — There  is  a passage  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s letter,  signed  □ (p.  47),  relative  to 
the  proposed  alterations,  which  I think  requires 
notice.  It  is  the  one  in  which  he  applies  the 
term  beautiful  to  those  outrageous  abortions, 
the  oak  screens  inclosing  this  beautiful  choir: 

As  they  are  to  be  removed,  I trust  the  dean 
and  chapter  will  not  allow  them  to  be  refixed, 
to  detract  any  longer  from  the  grandeur  of  one 
of  the  finest  interiors  we  possess. 

I am,  Sir,  &o.  Samuel  Field. 

Beaufort-buildings. 


Glass  Saloon. — TheManchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  propose  to  erect  a 
new  saloon  in  the  gardens  of  Old  Trafford,  of 
sufficient  size  to  receive  the  usual  exhibition 
of  flowers,  plants,  and  fruit,  and  all  the 
promenaders,  and  to  be  also  available  for  lec- 
tures on  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  vegetable 
chemistry,  &c.  It  is  to  be  150  feet  by  45  feet ; 
and  22  feet  in  height  to  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
or  32  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  dome  ventilator. 
The  whole  of  the  front  of  this  saloon  is  to  be 
made  of  glass,  and  moveable,  so  that  it  may  be 
removed  in  bright,  hot  weather.  In  short, 
the  new  saloon  will  have  a back  wall  and  two 
end  walls,  while  the  other  side,  and  the  whole 
of  the  domed  roof  will  be  of  glass,  covering  an 
iron  framework.  Possessing  an  area  of  6,750 
square  feet,  or  about  740  square  yards,  it  will 
accommodate  nearly  2,000  persons. — Man- 
chester Guardiun. 

The  new  Wet-dock  at  Troon,  Ayrshire,  was 
opened  for  the  admission  of  vessels  last  week. 


fHisrrlliuifa. 

Formation  op  Portland  Yase. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  18th  Feb- 
ruary, the  discussion  on  the  Portland  Vase 
was  resumed.  Mr.  Doubleday,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  has  repaired  the  Portland  Vase, 
exhibited  a number  of  specimens  of  ancient 
glass  manufactures  as  illustrative  of  the  theory 
which  he  deduces  as  the  true  principle  of  its 
construction.  He  imagines  the  blue  body  of 
the  vase  to  have  been  first  made,  and  then 
covered  with  a thin  coating  of  semi-transparent 
white  glass,  by  dipping  it  into  that  material 
while  in  a state  of  fusion.  The  vase,  he  sup- 
poses, was  next  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
artist,  who  by  a process  similar  to  cameo  cut- 
ting or  gem  engraving,  produced  the  beautiful 
designs  in  relief  which  now  adorn  its  surface. 
He  also  stated  in  confirmation  of  his  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  vase  was  constructed,  that 
while  engaged  in  repairing  it,  he  observed 
that  there  existed  a coat  of  white  glass  under- 
neath the  handles,  at  the  points  at  which  they 
are  united  to  the  vase.  Mr.  Pellatt  and  Mr. 
Christie,  who  were  present,  and  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
and  working  of  glass,  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  quite  concurred  with  Mr.  Doubleday  in 
the  view  he  had  taken  of  its  construction  ; 
but  from  their  statements  it  would  appear,  that 
after  all,  the  great  merit  of  the  work  rests  with 
the  artist,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  at  the  present 
day,  in  manufacturing  similar  materials.  Mr. 
Doubleday  stated,  that  the  bottom  of  the  vase 
did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  and  from  the 
style  in  which  it  is  executed,  he  should  con- 
sider that  there  is  a difference  of  20U  years  in 
the  date  of  their  execution. 

St.  Mary-le  bone  Bank  for  Savings. — 
The  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
institution  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of 
this  month,  at  the  office  No.  76,  Welbeck- 
street,  Cavendish-square.  The  Rev.  .1.  H. 
Spry,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  It  appeared  from 
the  several  reports  read  to  the  meeting,  that 
the  progress  of  this  bank  continues  to  be  of  a 
very  favourable  description,  no  less  than  2,418 
new  deposits  having  been  made  in  the  last  year, 
16,201  deposit  accounts  remained  open  on  the 
20th  November  last,  of  which  no  less  than 
10,628  held  balances  averaging  less  than  4/.  7s. 
each.  Upwards  of  356,954/.  was  then  invested 
with  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  The  continued  evidence 
thus  afforded  of  the  strong  and  growing  dispo- 
sition of  the  working  classes  to  provide  against 
the  casualties  of  life,  will  prove  a source  of 
gratification  to  all  reflecting  minds  ; and  it  may 
indeed  be  hoped  that  this  provident  disposi- 
tion has  its  influence  in  improving  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  this  class  of  workmen 
being  the  last  to  be  discharged  whenever  es- 
tablishments are  reduced  from  scarcity  of 
work . 

Lord  Northampton’s  Soirees  to  the 
Royal  Society. — The  first  for  the  present 
session,  held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  meetings  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Men  of  all  ranks  and  parties, — states- 
men, philosophers,  men  of  letters,  and  artists, 
thronged  the  rooms,  and  formed  such  an  as- 
semblage as  is  seldom  seen.  Prince  Albert 
arrived  soon  after  ten  o’clock,  and  remained 
until  half-past  eleven.  Parsey’s  compressed 
air-engine,  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
“ coated  glass  ” of  British  manufacture,  speci- 
mens of  carving  by  machinery  (two  modes), and 
a nice  model  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
were  amongst  the  most  noticablo  matters  exhi- 
bited. To  give  a list  of  the  men  of  mark  who 
were  there,  would  fill  several  of  our  columns, 

New  Houses  of  Parliament,  & 0. — On 
the  motion  of  Sir  R.  II.  Inglis,  a select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  “ the  present  state  of 
Westminster-bridge  and  of  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  receptionand  accommodation  of  this  House 
in  the  same.” 

New  Ciiurohes.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  En- 
larging, Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches, 
held  last  week,  grants  were  voted  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  new  churches  at  Westleigh, 
near  Manchester;  Macclesfield  Common, 
Northend,  near  Penrith ; and  Walcombe, 
near  Bath  ; also  for  enlarging  churches  at 
Stort,  near  Devizes  ; Bicford,  near  Driffield  ; 
and  St.  Edwin’s,  near  Haverfordwest, 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  three  contracts  on  the  South 
Wales  Railway,  being  a distance  of  about  14  miles. 

For  removing  a large  quantity  of  Brick  Earth 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Euston-square. 

For  building  a sewer  in  George-street,  Harwood- 
street,  Ilampstead-road,  to  the  extent  of  422  feet, 
and  another  in  Upper  Southampton-street,  Penton- 
ville,  for  a length  of  180  feet,  for  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

For  supplying  Her  Majesty’s  several  Dock-yards 
with  Riga  fir  timber,  Dantzic  deck  deals,  fir 
timber,  and  Norway  spars. 

For  supplying  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
Railway  with  coal,  goods,  and  ox  waggons,  pas- 
sengers, luggage-vans,  &c. 

For  erecting  the  new’  market,  butchers’  shops, 
&c.,  and  pulling  down  some  old  buildings,  in  the 
borough  of  Dorchester. 

For  the  supplying,  erecting,  and  working  (ten 
hours  daily)  a portable  steam-engine  and  boiler  for 
the  Southampton  sewerage  commissioners. 

For  building  the  foundations  of  a tower  and  nave 
of  Kentish  rug  stone  for  the  directors  of  the  Vic- 
toria-park cemetery. 

For  the  execution  of  two  portions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern  Railway,  being  of  the  respec- 
tive lengths  of  3 and  5 miles. 

For  the  execution  of  w'orks  on  the  Leeds,  Dews- 
bury, and  Manchester  Railway,  being  a length  of 
about  3s  miles, 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Dundee  and 
Perth  Railway. 

For  works  to  be  done  in  making  additions  to  the 
Rectory  House,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Poplar. 

COMPETITIONS. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Walworth  Lite- 
rary Institution  are  desirous  of  obtaining  plans  and 
elevations  for  a building  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  society. 

The  Directors  of  the  Hull  General  Cemetery 
Company  are  ready  to  receive  designs  for  laying  out 
and  ornamenting  then-  grounds,  and  for  a suitable 
chapel,  entrance  lodge,  &c.  A premium  of  twenty 
guineas  is  offered  for  the  design  most  approved  of, 
and  another  of  ten  guineas  for  the  next  best. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

In  Twickenham  Park,  near  Richmond  Bridge  : 
137  prime  oak,  elm,  ash,  lime,  fir,  chestnut,  and 
other  trees.  ( 

At  the  Beaufort  Arms  Inn,  Monmouth  : 51  oak 
timber  trees,  of  superior  quality. 

At  the  Fleur-de-Lis  Inn,  Lowsonford,  near 
Warwick  : 68  capital  oak,  elm,  ash,  alder,  fir,  and 
pear  trees,  mostly  of  superior  growth  and  large 
dimensions. 

At  the  Plymouth  Arms  Hotel,  Tardebigg  : 540 
superior  oak  timber  trees. 

At  the  Cock  Inn,  Monks  Kirby,  near  Rugby: 
79  oak,  129  ash,  55  elm,  8 fir,  and  1 beech  trees, 
of  long  lengths,  large  dimensions,  and  very  excel- 
lent quality. 

At  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Romsey,  Hants  : up- 
wards of  3,000  superior  oak  timber  trees,  chiefly 
from  15  to  60  feet  metings. 

On  the  North  Lodge  Estate,  Enfield,  Middlesex  : 
780  oak  timber  trees,  felled  last  spring. 

At  Walroad’s-park  Farm-house,  Isle  Bremers, 
Somerset : 198  prime  elm,  52  oak,  and  3 ash 
timber  trees. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ C.  J.” — We  doubt  if  the  custom  alluded  to  is 
binding  in  law,  but  a tenant  from  year  to  year  is 
liable  for  all  dilapidations  arising  from  negligence , 
avoidable  accident,  or  wilful  damage. 

“ G.” — Our  own  opinion  of  Bath  stone  is  not 
sufficiently  favourable  to  allow  the  insertion  of  his 
letter.  Any  remarks  on  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  selection  of  the  stone  wouldreceive  consider- 
ation. 

“ Practical  Man.” — Beman’swork  on  Warming, 
Sfc.,  is  the  most  comprehensive.  Bell,  Fleet-street, 
is  the  publisher. 

“ G.  A.  C.”  will  find  title-page  and  index  to 
third  volume  in  first  number  for  present  year. 

“ T.  L.” — Either  Laxton’s,  Crosby’s,  or  Sky- 
ring’s price  book  may  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller. 

“ Gradients.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know 
what  is  the  greatest  rise  that  can  be  given  to  a 
railway  for  locomotive  engines,  and  what  for  at- 
mospheric. 


“ Depretor.” — A correspondent  asks  which  is 
the  best  way  to  do  “ depretor,”  that  is,  plastering 
done  to  represent  tooled  stone ; it  is  the  marking 
of  the  plastering  that  I am  at  a loss  for.  Is  there 
any  particular  tool  used  ? 

“ B.  N.” — The  architect  is  the  proper  person  to 
be  applied  to. 

“ J.  B.”  Ollerton. — The  second  volume  of  The 
Builder  can  be  had  complete  of  the  Publisher  : 
the  first  volume  can  also  be  had,  minus  a few 
numbers,  and  these  may  probably  be  obtained  by 
advertising  for  them. 

“ J.  A.  P.” — Thanks : he  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ W.  J.”  (Llanidloes). — The  application  of  soap 
and  alum  to  exclude  moisture  from  external  walls 
teas  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Sylvester.  Mr.  Ferrey 
tested  it,  and  found  it  successful.  We  should  be 
disposed  to  try  it  in  the  present  case. 

“Constant  Subscriber.” — We  decline  recom- 
mending. 

“ R.  D.” — Messrs  Manby,  the  engineers. 

“ E.  J.  P.” — Our  arrangements  will  not  allow 
us  to  comply  at  this  moment. 

Received. — “ Carbon,”  “ J.  K.,”  “ W.  Ford,” 
“Mr.  Spencer,”  “ W.  H.  J.  T.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Messrs,  beckwith  and  co.’s 

MARCH  LIST  OF  INVESTMENTS.  The  inten- 
tion of  Proprietors  of  House  and  Landed  Property  wishing 
to  sell  is  invited  to  the  advantage  of  having  them  inserted  in 
the  March  list  about  to  be  published.  This  forms  a means 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  nature  of  the  investment  without 
making  public  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  property,  so  that 
all  undue  notoriety  is  avoided. 

The  list  within  a few  days  of  its  publication  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  at  least  500  genuine  buyers,  giving  a facility  for  sale 
by  private  treaty  altogether  unprecedented.  No  charge 
whatever  is  mady  until  a sale  is  effected.  BECKWITH  AND 
CO.,  Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklesbury. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
IRONMONGERS. 

Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  £ in.,  20s. ; J in., 
28s.  ; I in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  2iin.,  4 1.;  3 in.,  41.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  j in.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.  Brassfounders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SELF-ACTING 

WINDOW  SASH.  This  important  invention  was  ex- 
hibited before  the  whole  body  of  British  Architects,  at  the 
Royal  Institute.  Grosvenor-strcet,  Bond-street,  23rd  Feb., 
1846,  Wm.  Tite,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; after  a most  searching 
investigation  as  to  its  real  merits,  it  was  universally  approved 
and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  effectually  to  prevent 
those  dreadful  accidents  and  loss  of  life  so  frequent  in  clcan- 
ing| windows.  Builders  and  others  in  the  Country  will  have  a 
full-sized  window  (not  Glazed)  forwarded  on  receiving  an 
order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned  free  within 
eight  days.  It  is  a mere  trifle  for  extra  labour  in  applying 
this  patent  to  a new  window  or  to  those  now  in  use.  The 
sashes  are  instantly  taken  out  for  all  purposes  without  dis- 
turbing the  beads,  and  as  easily  replaced  by  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity. Looking  at  the  great  evils  this  will  obviate,  and  the 
many  advantages  to  be  gained,  no  respectable  family  should 
be  without  it.  To  be  seen  daily  from  12  to  3,  and  Licences 
granted  by  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgatc-street,  London.  It 
was  remarked,  that  Builders  would  be  considered  nothing 
less  than  insane  to  put  in  windows  upon  the  old  plan,  and 
that  no  family  would  risk  the  lives  of  th  ir  servants  and 
workmen  when  a preventative  can  be  had  at  a trivial  ex- 
pense. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Manufactured  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  London. 

THE  CALIGRAPHIC  PENCILS  have 

been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  are  the  result  of 
many  experiments  ; and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
grit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
lint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time,  and  arc  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  __ 
all  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils — ’ 

H,  HH,  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*  ....  Is.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB 8s.  „ 

BBBB  12s.  „ 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use. 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  c 
Teachers. 

May  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
sellers, &c. 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  a highly  finished  and 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  be  stamped 
a both  sides,  “ Caligraphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Soi 
London,” 

**  Theusual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers,  &c. 
A Show  Box  Gratis  wRhan  order  for  a gross  of  Pencils. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  6p,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  nny  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Rcgent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  23, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  nge,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

g SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR, 

g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S 3 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
w £ 4 inch  to  It  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER.  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAUF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brampton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

AYNE  and  LODER  beg;  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall-  Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire ; 
Union-Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM -STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,’  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridgc.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tarth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 

essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Siz.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small-  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

" University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ Wc  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  wc  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.ll.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William- street,  London-bridge, 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  arc  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  wcll-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.'s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 

kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing.  Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  nt 
the  Manufactoryof  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latiis  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  balls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water. — 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars. 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3}d,,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 

MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 

BEG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 

always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  It.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH- WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order. — BALLUSTERS. 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints ; paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depflt  at  22,  WH1TEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-strcct,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place  ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


WM.  BANGHAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

NO.  7i  Stockbridge  - terrace,  corner  of 

Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
they  can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satirt  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT  LINING  FOR  WALLS  OF 

HOUSES,  &c.  This  patent  offers  the  only  satisfac- 
tory remedy  for  damp,  whether  saline  o ''  


jr  otherwise,  i 

of  houses.  ' It  is  also  a finished  surface  for  every  method  of. 
decoration.  It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  principal  building 
and  decorative  firms  in  London.  Made  to  fit  compartments, 
it  can  be  attached  bv  country  workmen.  The  Patented  In- 
visible Join  of  the 'Patent  Lining  applied  with  unrivalled 
effect  to  Velvets,  Satins,  &c.  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  patentees,  Mr.  JOHN  COLLARD 
DRAKE,  19,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John’s-wood ; or  at  the 
Office  of  “The  Builder.” 
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No.  CZ.£L 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1846. 


BHE  conclusion  that  the  drains 
we. are  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing are  much  too  large,  and 
that  we  may  render  our 
houses  much  more  health- 
ful by  spending  less  money 
in  this  respect  than  is  generally  thought  neces- 
sary, appears  to  be  gradually  forcing  its  way.  It 
is  not  our  fault  that  this  truth  has  remained  so 
long  unrecognized,  nor  will  we  relax  our  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a better  system  of  drainage, 
and  induce  a more  general  adoption  of  it,  until 
these  most  important  ends  be  achieved.  The 
absurdity,  the  dangerous  device  of  forming  a 
cesspool  (a  disease-propagating  pit  it  might 
be  called),  somewhere  in  the  course  of  the 
drain,  even  where  there  was  a sewer,  as  at 
one  time  was  always  done,  is  now  seldom  per- 
petrated ; and  itis  innocently  thought  by  many, 
that  the  refuse-matter  of  their  houses  is  at  once 
hurried  away  to  the  common  outlet,  and  that 
all  fear  of  the  deadly  emanations  from  decom- 
posing filth  is  entirely  removed. 

What  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ? Open 
what  would  be  called  a capital  drain,  in  a first- 
rate  house,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 

It  is  perhaps  a 15  in.  gun-barrel  drain,  or 
more  probably  (and  much  worse),  a square 
drain  four  courses  high,  covered  with  old 
stone,  the  inside  rough  and  ragged.  In  either 
case,  unless  it  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  it  is  half  full  of  fetid  black  matter,  and  is 
in  'fact,  as  we  have  said  many  of  the  main 
sewers  of  the  metropolis  are,  an  elongated 
cesspool,  constantly  dispensing  an  injurious, 
even  if  imperceptible,  influence  throughout  the 
house  and  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  do  what  we  may  with  the  public 
sewers,  if  the  private  drains  be  not  also  radi- 
cally improved,  the  mischief  will  be  but  half 
cured. 

The  mistake  is,  apart  from  the  badness  of 
the  construction  ordinarily,  that  they  are  much 
too  large  to  be  thoroughly  washed  out  by  the 
water  which  they  have  to  carry  off.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  which,  through  a drain  of  one- 
sixth  the  area,  would  be  immediately  dis- 
charged, and  carry  with  it,  unavoidably,  all  the 
matter  that  might  be  hanging  about  such  a 
drain,  would  spread  sluggishly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  large  and  ill-formed  channel,  and  de- 
posit the  greater  part  of  its  solid  contents  before 
it  reached  the  outlet. 

Mr.  Dyce  Guthrie,  when  pointing  out  the 
evil  of  large  drains  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  said,  that  for  an  ordinary  tene- 
ment, a drain  of  from  3 to  G inches  in  diameter 
was  sufficiently  large.  Last  August,  Mr. 
James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  acting  on  this 
suggestion,  filled  up  the  drain  and  cesspool 
that  were  in  his  house,  and  placed  in  their 
stead  a cast-iron  pipe  only  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  In  a letter  on  the  subject 
that  he  addressed  to  the  editor  of  The  Scots- 
man, containing  a report  of  a severe  trial  to 
which  the  pipe  had  been  subjected,  he  says 

A larger  would  have  defeated  the  purpose, 
because  no  head  of  water  at  my  command 
could  have  cleansed  it  by  full  flushing  and  hy- 
draulic pressure.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  tubular  sewer- 
age. Never  employ  a larger  pipe,  on  the 
mistaken  notion  of  greater  safety,  than  you 


have  water  to  flush  full.  The  difference  of 
cleansing  power  when  water  fills,  or  only'  par- 
tially fills  the  pipe,  can  be  calculated  ; it  is 
very  great.  This  applies  to  main  street  pipe 
sewers  too.  Mr.  Dyce  Guthrie  startled  the 
royal  commissioners,  before  whom  he  was  ex- 
amined, when  he  talked  of  a foot  diameter  for 
a main  drain,  instead  of  a built  conduit  in 
which  a man  can  walk  upright.  The  pipe 
which  traverses  the  basement  story  of  my 
house,  with  its  branches  from  kitchen,  water- 
closets,  &c.,  being  a close  metal  tube,  without 
even  a chink  of  opening  from  end  to  end,  sets 
my  mind  at  ease  about  poisonous  emanations, 
even  were  there  black  mud  in  it,  as  the  ap- 
pended report  will  shew  there  is,  and  can  be 
none.  At  present  it  discharges  into  an  end 
of  the  old  private  sewer  in  the  front  area, 
which  part  refuses  to  carry  off  the  filth  that 
the  pipe  supplies  ; an  instructive  contrast.  Of 
course,  I mean  to  remedy  this  forthwith,  by 
carrying  the  tube  at  once  into  the  street  drain. 

This  is  a matter  of  so  much  consequence, 
and  interests,  or  ought  to  interest  so  many 
persons,  that  we  think  it  right  to  give  the  re- 
port in  full,  premising  that  its  accuracy  is  at- 
tested by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  was  present,  and 
Mr.  David  Bryce,  the  architect. 

Edinburgh,  December  8th,  1845. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I have  this 
day  made  an  inspection  of  the  tubular  drain 
put  in  by  me  in  your  house,  No.  33,  Northum- 
berland-street,  in  the  month  of  August  last, 
executed  according  to  the  plans  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  \Villiam  Dyce  Guthrie.  The 
drain  consists  of  a cast-iron  pipe,  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  laid  through  the  under  flat  of  the 
house,  from  the  back  to  the  front  area,  in 
length  60  feet,  having  a declivity  of  12  inches 
in  that  length.  The  whole  of  the  former 
drainage  of  the  house,  being  of  the  usual  con- 
struction (box  drain  12  inches  square),  was 
carefully  filled  up,  and  the  2^-inch  pipe  sub- 
stituted ; consequently,  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face water  from  the  back  area  ground,  the 
rain  water  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  the 
foul  water  from  the  kitchen  sink,  the  soil  and 
water  of  water-closets,  baths,  &e.,  are  all  con- 
ducted into  this  2*-inch  pipe,  by  their  respec- 
tive branch  pipes. 

Care  was  taken  to  have  the  drain  tube  flushed 
once  every  week  for  two  months,  after  being 
laid  down,  which  was  effected  by  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  from  two  or  more  of  the 
cisterns  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  com- 
munication, the  water  closets,  &c.,  and  the  pipe 
was  guile  full.  It  was,  however,  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  discontinue  the  flushing,  and  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  one  month’s  use,  with  the 
ordinary  discharges,  such  as  had  been  used 
with  the  old  drain.  The  tubular  sewer  being 
terminated  in  the  front  area  of  your  house  (the 
continuation  of  the  sewer  from  that  point  was 
by  the  old  drain  to  the  common  sewer  in  the 
street),  by  lifting  a stone  the  end  of  the 
tubular  drain  was  exposed,  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  of  contrasting  the  state  of  the  old  with 
the  new  plan  of  sewerage.  As  the  old  drain 
was  effectually  cleaned  out  when  the  new 
tubular  drain  was  inserted  into  it,  of  course 
any  deposit  made  in  the  time  could  thus  be 
ascertained ; it  amounted  to  two  inches  in 
depth  ; in  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  soil 
from  the  house  drain  in  the  space  of  three 
months  was  deposited,  and  had  accumulated 
there.  To  determine  the  actual  state  of  the 
tubular  sewer,  a portion  of  water  from  the 
cistern  in  the  back  ground  was  allowed  to  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  area,  and  find  its  way  to 
the  opening  for  the  surface  water,  when  it  was 
seen  to  flow  from  the  exposed  end  of  the 
tubular  sewer  perfectly  free  and  clear,  proving 
that  not  the  smallest  depositor  obstruction  had 
taken  place  throughout  its  whole  length.  A 
similar  trial  was  made  by  discharges  from  the 
sink  in  the  kitchen,  and  also  from  the  water- 
closets,  and  with  the  same  effect.  It  is  thus 
demonstrated  that  a 21  inch  tube  or  pipe  is 
competent  for  the  drainage  of  your  house,  even 
with  the  flushing  afforded  by  the  ordinary  and 
moderate  discharges  of  the  common  water- 
closets  and  sinks,  while  a striking  example  of 
the  superiority  of  this  system  of  sewerage  over 
the  old,  was  seen  in  the  accumulations  of  matter 
having  occurred  in  the  old  drain  only,  while 
the  new  continues  perfectly  free  from  any 
thing  like  obstruction  or  deposit. — I am,&c., 
William  Kirkwood,  Plumber. 


We  commend  this  statement  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  readers.  The  great  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  general  drainage  is  the 
expense.  Hundreds  of  houses  contiguous  to 
sewers  have  no  communication  with  them, 
simply  because  of  this  cost ; and  inasmuch  as 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  every  house  should  be 
efficiently  drained,  it  follows  that  all  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  re- 
duction in  the  expense.  The  use  of  pipes 
made  of  the  cheapest  material,  consistent  with 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  pressure  from  with- 
in and  without,  should  be  permitted,  and  every 
facility  afforded  to  parties  willing  to  improve 
their  drainage. 

As  regards  new  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  obtain  the  modifica- 
tion of  schedule  H,  in  the  Buildings  Act, 
which  unwisely  provides,  that  “the  inside  of 
the  main  drains  under  and  from  every  build- 
ing, for  carrying  off  soil,  must  be  in  transverse 
section  at  the  least  equal  to  a circular  area  of 
at  least  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  to  ob- 
tain power  to  use  other  materials  for  drains 
besides  “ brick,  stone,  or  slate.” 

How  slowly  do  we  get  a knowledge  of  what 
is  best. 


THE  IIOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY 
SEWERS. 

The  surveyor’s  annual  report,  just  now  pub- 
lished, gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
new  works  executed  during  the  year  1845,  and 
asserts  the  success  of  the  system  of  flushing 
adopted  in  these  districts. 


New  sewers  of  the  first  class. . . . 7,217  feet. 

Ditto  second  do.  ..  13,148  ,, 

Ditto  third  do 4,101  ,, 

Making  a total  of. . 24,460  ,, 

New  gullyholes  and  shoots  ....  1 0,457  feet. 
Number  of  houses  drained  by  petition,  1,962 
Houses  to  which  the  drains  have  been 

lowered 640 


There  are  now  73  miles  of  sewers  periodi- 
cally washed  out,  namely,  43  miles  of  old 
sewers,  and  30  miles  of  comparatively  new 
sewers. 

In  the  portion  of  old  sewers  kept  free  from 
deposit  by  flushing  during  the  past  year  (on 
which  the  expense  of  fixing  gates,  &c.  had  been 
previously  incurred),  the  present  cost  is  577 /• 
less  than  the  former  yearly  average  cost  for  the 
same  sewers. 

There  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  ten 
side  entrances  and  flushing-gates  placed  on  a 
length  of  7*  miles  of  sewers,  from  which  the 
foul  deposit  has  been  washed  away;  and  the 
difference  of  expense  between  the  flushing  and 
the  old  method  of  cleansing,  leaves  a sum  of 
420/.  in  favour  of  the  commission. 

The  saving  arising  from  the  adoption  of 
other  improvements,  during  the  last  year,  is 
as  follows,  viz. : — In  11,198  feet  of  first  and 
third-class  sewers,  2,68?/. ; by  the  introduc- 
tion of  side  entrances  in  lieu  of  manholes,  to 
13,377  feet  of  sewers  built  by  contract,  1,447/., 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  sum  of  938/.  has 
been  saved  in  11,080  feet  of  sewers  built  by 
individuals;  in  470  gullyholes,  and  10,457  feet 
of  gullyshoots,  1,504/.;  in  562  gullygrutes,344/. 
The  expenditure  of  238/.  has  been  avoided  by 
the  present  method  adopted  for  cleansing  gully- 
holes and  shoots. 

The  total  saving  in  the  year  1845,  by  the 
adoption  of  these  several  improvements,  is 
8,155/.  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  22,461/. 
(reported  up  to  December,  1844),  makes  a 
total  of  30,616/.  saved  to  the  commission  in 
rather  more  than  four  years. 


A Liberal  Architect. — Mr.  Henderson, 
who  has  finished  lor  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
upwards  of  one  hundred  plans  of  churches, 
withoutany  remuneration  whatever,  was  lately 
presented,  in  the  name  of  the  congregations 
alluded  to,  with  a richly  chased  silver  tea- 
service  and  salver,  bearing  a suitable  inscrip- 
tion, together  with  a copy  of  the  Encylopaedia 
Britannica,  elegantly  bound,  in  21  volumes. 
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THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  NEW 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in 
England,  contains  nothing  but  what  is  already 
known.  The  appendix,  like  a lady’s  postscript, 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  document. 
The  commissioners  adhere  to  the  original 
recommendation  that  the  six  arched  compart- 
ments in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  deco- 
rated with  fresco-paintings. 

“ We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  would 
he  desirable  to  proceed  gradually  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fresco  paintings,  and  that  one 
should  be  completed  before  others  are  com- 
menced ; there  would  thus  be  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  finished  work. 

We  propose  that  the  execution  of  the  first 
fresco-painting  should  be  committed  to  William 
Dyce,  A.R.A.,  and  that  the  subject  selected 
should  be  that  of  the  cartoon  exhibited  by  him, 
viz.:  “The  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,”  with  any 
alterations  in  the  details  that  may  appear  to 
Mr.  Dyce  advisable. 

Meanwhile,  being  desirous  to  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  further  practice  of  fresco- 
painting, and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  style  of 
design  which  is  fitted  for  it,  we  propose  that  a 
hall  in  your  Majesty’s  Palace  at  Westminster, 
called  the  upper  waiting  hall,  should  be  deco- 
rated with  fresco-paintings;  provided  the  archi- 
tectural arrangements  and  the  light  should,  on 
the  completion  of  the  apartment,  be  found  to 
be  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; and  we  propose 
that  the  subjects  of  such  paintings  should  have 
reference  to  the  general  character  of  decora- 
tion intended  for  the  locality.  We  beg  leave 
to  commit  the  execution  of  five  of  the  said 
works  to  Charles  West  Cope,  A.R.A.,  John 
Callcott  Horsley,  John  Rogers  Herbert,  A. R.  A., 
Joseph  Severn,  and  John  Tenniel,  junior,  who, 
we  consider,  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
designers  or  as  fresco-painters  in  one  or  more 
of  the  various  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  decoration  of  the  Palace 
at  Westminster.” 

The  twelve  windows  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
each  with  eight  compartments  for  figures,  will 
contain  illustrations  in  stained  glass  of  the 
Royal  line. 

The  competition  in  oil-painting  will  take 
place  in  June,  1847,  when  “three  premiums 
of  500/.  each,  three  premiums  of  300/.  each, 
and  three  premiums  of  200/.  each,  will  be 
given  to  the  artists  who  shall  furnish  oil- 
paintings,  which  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of 
one  or  other  of  the  said  premiums  by  judges 
to  be  appointed  to  decide  on  the  relative  merit 
of  the  works.” 

Mr.  Eastlake  supplies  a paper  fourteen  pages 
in  length,  on  the  “ Styles  and  Methods  of  Paint- 
ing suited  to  the  Decoration  of  Public  Build- 
ing8;” 

“ The  materials  and  dimensions  of  works  of 
art,”  says  Mr.  Eastlake,  “ and  the  situations 
and  lights  for  which  they  may  be  intended,  are 
termed  external  conditions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  character  of  subjects,  the  aims  of  in- 
dividual artists,  the  tendencies  of  general  taste 
and  similar  influences.  The  former  class  only, 
as  affording  definite  grounds  for  investigation 
and  as  suggesting  practical  inferences,  can 
here  be  considered.*  Whatever  be  the  ex- 
ternal conditions,  it  is  essential  that  the  visible 
impression  of  the  work  should,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  as  complete  as  possible.  To 
insure  this,  not  only  the  executive  means,  but 
the  qualities  to  be  represented  still  require  to 
be  adapted  or  selected  accordingly  as  condi- 
tions vary.  Such  methods  and  resources  con- 
stitute, in  each  case,  a specific  and  appropriate 
style;  the  criterion  of  which  is,  that  the 
amount  of  excellence  resulting  from  it  is  un- 
attainable in  the  same  degree  by  any  other 
means.  The  question  respecting  the  relation 
of  painting  to  external  conditions  is  not  un- 
important in  considering  the  tendencies  and 
claims  of  different  schools.  In  general,  the 
great  masters  seem  to  have  inquired  what  the 
outward  resources  at  their  command  could  best 
effect.  Such  a habit,  instead  of  confining,  was 
rather  calculated  to  enlarge  their  invention 

* It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  again  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  adaptation  of  style  in  painting  to  that  of  the 
architecture  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  Tudor  style  in  England  is  coeval 
with  the  best  examples  of  Italian  art,  and  that  if  Raphael 
had  accepted  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII.  to  visit  this 
country,  edifices  erected  during  or  before  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  might  have  been  adorned  with  the  great  artist’ 5 
works.  Second  Report,  p.  65.  Compare  First  Report, 
p.  19. 


and  to  vary  its  forms.  The  result  of  their 
labours  is  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  world’s 
admiration  ; but  their  docility  cannot  be  duly 
appreciated  without  a reference  to  the  local 
circumstances  under  which  they  worked.” 

When  inquiring  into  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  varieties  of  style,  causes  of  indis- 
tinctness, and  distinctness  are  treated  of.  “ It 
may  be  sometimes  requisite  even  for  persons 
of  cultivated  judgment  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  excellences  on  which  the  highest  reputa- 
tion of  great  artists  is  founded  are  to  be  sought 
not  so  much  in  the  beauty  of  parts  as  in  the 
grand  or  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  combined 
work,  in  the  harmonious  relation  of  entire 
masses,  and  the  grace  of  entire  forms.  These 
qualities,  which  suppose  the  labour  of  the 
mind  because  they  have  reference  to  a whole, 
have  ever  constituted  the  worthiest  criterions 
of  merit,  in  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

The  influence  of  conditions,  similar  to  those 
in  question,  on  every  department  of  painting, 
may  be  traced  in  the  works  of  great  artists  ; 
for,  from  whatever  cause  the  sense  of  vision  is 
imperfectly  addressed,  the  selection  both  of 
qualities  in  nature  and  of  the  technical  means 
fitted  to  represent  them,  will  be  influenced  ac- 
cordingly. But  before  pursuing  the  inquiry, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  elementary 
facts  connected  with  visible  distinctness,  since 
these,  though  familiar  in  reference  to  nature, 
are  more  complex  in  relation  to  works  of  art 
when  seen  under  particular  circumstances. 
They  have  been  defined  as  follows:  an  object 
in  nature  can  only  he  apparent,  by  differing  in 
its  visible  attributes  from  what  surrounds  it. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  distinctness  are— dif- 
ference of  position  ; of  mere  magnitude ; of 
light  and  shade;  of  form  ; and  of  colour.  Ac- 
cordingly these  attributes  constitute  the  ge- 
neral resources  of  the  artist;  but  it  will  be  for 
him  to  inquire  which  of  those  means  are  more 
especially  calculated,  under  any  extraordinary 
conditions,  to  produce  a result  which  shall 
satisfy  the  eye.” 

“The  instances  are  rare,  and  not  always 
successful,  in  which  extensive  surfaces,  whe- 
ther on  canvass  or  on  walls,  have  been  covered 
with  masses  of  low  half  light  and  deep  shade. 
Such  masses,  as  is  well  known,  are  especially 
ill  adapted  for  fresco,  on  account  of  its  ten- 
dency to  reflect  light  only  from  its  surface.” 

“ The  unfitness  of  masses  of  extreme  shade 
in  paintings  of  considerable  dimensions  (w  ith- 
out reference  to  the  material)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  distance  at  which  the  work 
requires  to  be  viewed  tends  to  obliterate  the 
fainter  lights  and  reflections  in  such  masses, 
thus  changing  depth  to  flat  obscurity.*  In 
subjects  which  require  gloom,  it  is  still  essen- 
tial that  the  indistinctness  should  be  felt  to  he 
intentional,  and  not  to  be  the  result  of  such 
distance.  The  size  of  the  work  should  admit 
of  the  spectator  being  so  placed  as  to  see  all 
that  the  artist  intended  to  be  seen.” 

“ Next  to  the  great  requisite  that  each  mode 
of  representation  should  rest  chiefly  on  its  own 
resources,  the  works  of  great  artists  teach  the 
principle,  that  the  noblest  object  of  imitation 
should  always  be  the  nearest  to  nature.  In 
sculpture,  and  in  painting  when  employed  to 
represent  human  actors,  this  noblest  object  is 
life,  with  its  attributes  of  action  and  thought. 
When  the  field  for  displaying  this  quality  is 
even  confined  to  a head,  it  is  still  required  that 
no  circumstance  represented  should  surpass  it 
in  completeness  of  imitation.  Rarely  in  the 
works  of  the  best  Greek  sculptors  or  in  those 
of  the  excellent  modern  painters  does  an  in- 
animate object  exceed  in  truth  the  representa- 
tion of  the  living  surface.  The  contrivances 
with  a view  to  insure  this  subordination  are, 
necessarily,  most  daring  in  sculpture,  in  which 
certain  qualities  are  in  danger  of  being  con- 
fouuded  with  reality.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  employment  of  conventional 
methods  (as  opposed  to  the  more  direct  truth 
of  representation)  increases  in  proportion  as 
objects  are  easily  imitable,  and,  consequently, 
in  danger  of  interfering  with  the  higher  aim.” 

We  close  our  extracts  from  the  report  with 
the  following  prescription  for  using  caoutchouc 
on  walls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 

* It  has  been  before  observed,  that  although  an  object 
may  be  increased  in  magnitude  to  any  extent,  in  proportion 
to  its  distance,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  spectator, 
yet  its  force  of  light  and  ehade  cannot  be  increased  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  that  point  is  supposed  to  be  already  at- 
tained in  pictures  requiring  to  be.  seen  near.  Not  only  is 
force  not  to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  distance  increases, 
it  is  unavoidably  diminished  by  it,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
posed air, 


damp  or  saline  impurities  reaching  fresco 
paintings,  or  other  decorations  on  walls,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  J.  Collard  Drake  : — 

“ Cover  or  float  the  brick  wall  proposed  to 
be  decorated  with  compo  or  cement.  When 
this  is  set — and  in  fine  weather  it  will  become 
sufficiently  so  in  a week — varnish  or  paint  it 
over  with  two  substantial  coats  of  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  naptha.  On  this  surface,  and  with 
the  same  solution  of  caoutchouc,  attach  a 
coarsely-woven  rope  fabric,  varnished  at  the 
back  in  the  same  manner.  Tim  material  will, 
instead  of  the  surface  of  bricks  or  lath,  be  the 
recipient  for  the  first  or  rough  coat  of  plaster.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  BUILDING  IN 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Looking  through  a file  of  Australian  papers 
( South  Australiun  Register,  and  the  Adelaide 
Observer),  we  extracted  a few  notes  on  our  own 
subjects,  which  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers. 

“ It  is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  old  cottages  existing  about  Adelaide  have 
become  ruinous  ; indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  early  erections  are  destined  to  decay  within 
the  limits  of  the  leases,  short  as  they  confess- 
edly are.  There  are  many  self-evident  reasons 
for  this  state  of  things.  Most  of  the  old  erec- 
tions were  built  of  that  most  dirty  and  con- 
temptible of  all  the  colonial  inventions,  “pisb,” 
or  rammed  earth.  There  never  was  in  this 
city  more  than  one  good  house  of  such  mate- 
rial, and  that  must  have  cost  as  much  to  make 
it  what  it  is,  and  to  preserve  it,  as  would  have 
paid  for  more  durable  materials.  However, 
“ dc  morluis  nil  nisi  bonum .”  The  practice  is 
now  extinct  here,  never  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  to 
be  revived. 

The  earlier  brick  houses  were  very  little 
better,  the  bricks  being  ot  a pale,  half-burnt 
description.  They  were,  as  a chemist  would 
say,  “ soluble  in  water;”  and  the  walls  soon 
ceased  to  afford  any  support  to  the  doors  and 
window  frames,  or  interior  fittings  ; and  the 
majority  of  them  are,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
a very  unsatisfactory  state.  In  short,  every 
smart  gale  diminishes  the  number  even  of  these 
“ tenements  of  brick.”  In  earlier  days,  as  well 
as  recently,  much  better  bricks  might  have 
been  made  ; but  there  are  few  London  or 
Cowley  brickmakers  here,  and  such  makers 
alone  seem  to  possess  the  art  of  making  hard 
and  durable  bricks  in  perfection.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  art  may  be  simple  enough — but  it 
must  be  acquired. 

Few  of  the  wooden  houses  sent  out  from 
Britain  answered  the  expectations  of  the  im- 
porters or  fulfilled  the  promises  of  the  builders; 
and  many  of  those  which  still  survive  and  are 
inhabited  are  also  infested,  being  very  com- 
plete and  convenient  repositories  for  many  of 
the  noxious  and  innocuous  tribes.  The 
matched  linings  of  some  of  the  houses  secure 
the  free  tenantry  from  every  act  of  ejectment 
short  of  pulling'down,  and  defy  the  endeavours 
of  the  most  clever  and  industrious  scourers. 

Few  of  the  early  stone-built-houses  will  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  the  surveyor  without  prompt 
condemnation,  built  as  they  were  of  round, 
rubbly  lime  stone,  and  with  untempered  mor- 
tar, and  badly  founded.  There  is  no  depend- 
ance  to  be  placed  upon  such  erections.  There 
are  houses  enough  of  this  genus  still  extant,  to 
make  one  rejoice  that  matters  have  at  length 
undergone  a change  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  use  of  squared  stone 
and  better  bricks  and  mortar  has  now  become 
general,  and  houses  are  being  built  generally 
that  will  survive  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  if 
not  from  generation  to  generation.  Indeed, 
under  the  present  superintendence  of  practical 
and  professional  men,  buildings  are  being  put 
up  which  would  do  credit  to  English  cities. 

But  speaking  of  professional  superintend- 
ence, it  must  excite  a little  surprise  that  one  of 
the  best  buildings  yet  put  up  in  Adelaide  should 
have  been  designed  and  executed  without  the 
aid  of  a professed  architect.  The  South  Aus- 
tralian Bank  also  exhibits  aspecimen  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  simplicity.  St.  John’s  Church, 
with  its  noble  roof  and  beautifully  carved 
arches  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  admirable  both  in 
plan  and  execution.  There  is,  in  short,  a 
superabundance  of  talent  both  for  design  and 
execution;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
superior  style  of  building  will  henceforth  be- 
come general.” 

Endeavours  are  being  made  to  obtain  better 
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residences  for  the  operatives.  One  writer 
says  : — The  building;  of  small  cottages,  of  a 
simple  and  substantial  description,  would,  1 
think,  offer  a fair  return  for  landholders  or 
those  who  have  money  to  invest  in  erections; 
and  I would  recommend  as  a commencement, 
the  building  (upon  a uniform  plan),  by  one  or 
more  proprietors,  ten  or  twelve  plain  residences 
of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  a small  allotment 
of  land  to  each,  securely  walled  in  with  stone 
(wood  fences  soon  decay,  or  aro  allowed  to  be 
carried  away).  Ten  such  houses,  or  perhaps 
more,  might  be  built  upon  the  frontage  of  an 
acre  of  town  land,  and  a ground  rent  of  less 
than  1/.  for  each  house  would  satisfy  many  a 
holder  now-a-day.  The  buildings  need  not 
exceed  2 51.  each,  which,  at  twelve  per  cent., 
would  amount  to  about  3/.  per  annum  ; in  all, 
41.  per  annum  ; but  such  houses  would  readily 
let  at  6/.  10s.  per  annum,  or  2s.  (jd.  per  week  ; 
and  for  want  of  such,  many  deserving  and  in- 
dustrious men,  with  wives  and  families,  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with  dwellings  which  are 
a disgrace  to  any  civilized  community,  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  health,  decency, 
j morality,  or  contentment,  to  those  who  have 
not  forgotten  “ an  humble,”  but  healthful, 
“ cottage  in  Britain.” 

The  most  economic  material  for  walls  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  compact  stone  found  near 
the  Brown  Hill  Creek.  The  cost  of  walls  of 
such  a material  would  not  much,  if  at  all,  ex- 
ceed, for  18-inch  work,  complete,  4s.  per  yard. 
The  walls  of  a cottage,  12  feet  by  15,  and  7 
feet  high  (40  yards)  would  cost  8/. ; shingled 
roof  and  ceiling,  with  whitewashed  and  stopped 
walls,  three  doors,  two  windows,  and  fasten- 
ings, 10/. ; slate  floor,  20  yards  at  3s.  31. ; 
chimneys  and  partition,  41.  The  garden  wall 
would  be  an  extra ; but  surely  a garden  well 
secured,  is  as  well  worth  a remunerative  rental 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  garden  walls  might 
be  built  cheaply  of  the  limestone  obtainable 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  same  land  itself  in 
most  parts  of  Adelaide,  which  would  do  still 
better  if  coped  with  suitable  stone. 

Concerning  roofs  generally,  South  Australia 
is  well  supplied  with  good  as  well  as  cheap 
material  for  covering.  I allude  particularly  to 
shingles,  paling,  &c.  ; as  for  the  Willunga 
slate,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  is  a tender 
and  fragile  article  at  present;  the  quarries  may 
improve  as  they  get  deeper ; but  now,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy  to  cover  “ hips,”  or  do 
anything  on  a roof  covered  with  them.  You 
might  as  safely  tread  on  a sky-light.  But  the 
same  quarries  afford  excellent  flagging  and 
slabs.  It  is  held  generally  that  good  broad 
paling  or  two  feet  shingles  laid  carefully,  make 
the  soundest  roof;  although  small  shingles 
look  better.  By-the-bye,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  try  a venture  of  palings,  shingles,  and 
laths  to  the  Cape  ? I have  known  shingles 
brought  thither  from  America.  There  is  not 
a single  forest  tree  in  the  whole  Cape  Colony 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  noble 
stringy-bark  of  Australia,  for  splitting  pur- 
poses. The  roofs  of  Cape  Town  were,'  in 
former  times,  covered  with  thatch  ; but  many 
accidents  by  fire  having  occurred,  the  use  of  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  town ; and  the  moderns 
have  generally  formed  their  roofs  with  wrought 
joists  laid  level,  covered  with  boards  (the  under 
side  planed),  and  covered  on  the  upper  surface 
| with  tons  of  bricks  and  waggon  loads  of  mortar, 

! composed  of  shell-lime,  sand,  &c. ; and  after 
all,  the  roofs  are  very  imperfect,  becoming- 
cracked  in  all  directions,  and  requiring  con- 
tinual repairs.  I am  not  aware  what  improve- 
ments may  have  been  made  since  the  large  in- 
flux of  English  emigrants  there  ; but  1 believe 
the  palings,  shingles,  & c.,  of  this  colony,  if  in- 
troduced, would  find  a ready  sale.  They 
thatch  the  roofs  in  the  country  with  a small 
round  rush  in  a beautifully  smooth,  neat,  and 
compact  manner,  far  beyond  what  I have  seen 
of  English  thatching,  in  appearance. 

There  is  one  improvement  which  I think 
might  be  borrowed  from  them  with  advantage, 
in  the  construction  of  their  chimneys,  or 
rather  the  tops  of  them.  I do  not  remember 
to  have  noticed  it  elsewhere.  It  is  this  : — the 
upper  end  of  the  flue  (which  is  here  finished 
square,  and  in  London  with  chimney  pots)  is 
at  the  Cape,  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a spiral 
or  archimedean  screw,  by  a particular  mode  of 
laying  the  bricks.  It  is  a simple  operation, 
but  requires  a diagram  to  explain  it  properly. 
But  the  result  of  this  method  of  topping  the 
chimneys,  is  that  none  such  ever  occasion  the 


smoke  to  be  driven  back  into  the  house — a 
very  desirable  point  (in  South  Australia  espe- 
cially), and  they  have  quite  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance. 

There  is  one  mode  by  which  the  thin  slabs 
of  Willunga  slate  might  be  made  to  form  a 
cheap  ard  very  substantial  roof,  that  is,  by 
cutting  the  slabs  to  a certain  size,  say  20  inches 
wide,  and  2 feet  6 inches,  or  3 feet  long,  and 
laying  them  on  the  rafters,  placed  at  a proper 
distance  apart  to  receive  them.  There  is  a 
good  method  of  fastening  them,  and  giving 
sufficient  overlap.  They  would  thus  form  a 
cheap  and  substantial  roof,  at  about  fivepence 
per  square  foot,  for  covering  the  rafters.  They 
are  not  laid  double,  as  common  slating  is. 

Tiie  white  ants  are  very  destructive  to 
woodwork  in  this  colony.  It  was  some  time 
before  I saw  any  of  these  funny  little  gentle- 
men ; hut  I have  now  seen  enough  of  them 
and  their  works — and  no  mistake.  There  are 
several  plans  of  keeping  them  clear  of  wood- 
work. I believe  they  attack  all  kinds  of  timber 
except  cedar;  but  they  devour  only  one  part  of 
it,  namely,  the  albuminous  portion,  which  is 
exposed  to  fungus  or  dry  rot.  It  lies  between 
the  real  grain  or  annular  rings  of  the  tree,  and 
may  be  preserved  from  ants  by  the  same  means 
which  are  used  for  protection  against  dry  rot, 
namely,  saturating  it  with  some  metallic  salt. 
I believe  the  cottages  lately  sold  in  Emigration- 
square  were  not  touched  either  by  rot,  or 
white  ants.  The  timber  of  which  they  were 
constructed  had  been  kyanized,  but  a less  ex- 
pensive process  would  answer  equally  well. 

Water  gutters,  or  spouts  should  be  provided, 
and  a reservoir  made,  where  good  water  is 
wanted.  It  could  be  cheaply  managed.  About 
nineteen  inches  of  rain,  I believe,  falls  yearly 
in  this  place,  the  whole  of  which  is  suffered  to 
be  a nuisance  round  our  houses,  instead  of 
being  drained  ofF  for  future  use.  I believe  the 
water  from  the  Government- house  roof  alone, 
is  systematically  preserved. 


SPECIAL  COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR 
WESTMINSTER. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  a court  was  specially 
held.  Captain  Bague  in  the  chair.  The  first 
business  was  a motion  by  Mr.  Mayhew, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Knight: — “ That  the  order 
of  court  relative  to  works  under  50/.  be  re- 
scinded, and  that  steps  be  taken  forthwith  for 
the  appointment  of  builders  to  execute  such 
works.” 

Mr.  Mayhew  regretted  exceedingly  that  there 
was  so  small  a court.  He  thought  the  con- 
fusion in  the  court  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  new  way  in  which  the  works  under  50/. 
were  executed.  lie  thought  it  perfectly  in- 
consistent that  a commission  like  this  should 
become  jobbing  bricklayers.  Now,  he  was 
bound  to  state  to  the  court,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Leslie’s  plan  any 
further  than,  that  a builder  should  be  appointed 
for  each  district  to  do  the  jobbing  work,  and 
that  there  should  be  a contract  for  each  ma- 
terial. That  plan  he  thought  would  be  far 
better  than  the  present.  He  felt  bound  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Leslie  was  entitled  to  infinite 
credit,  and  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  take 
away  one  inch  of  that  credit  from  the  honour- 
able commissioner  ; he  (Mr.  Mayhew)  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  money  saving  from 
the  plan  was  very  great,  but  he  did  not  like 
the  commission  to  become  jobbing  bricklayers. 
He  had  gone  over  the  accounts,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  the  saving  was  very  great.  The  re- 
turns he  had  by  him  shewed  that  fact,  while 
under  the  old  system  the  jobbing  works  had 
cost  annually  about  6,566/. ; under  Mr.  Leslie’s 
new  plan  he  thought  they  would  not  cost  more 
than  3,000/.  The  paper  presented  at  the  last 
court  would  also  evidence  that.  The  gross 
expenditure  since  the  new  plan  began  was 
about  568/.,  or  about  44/.  a week,  against  about 
118/.  on  the  old  system.  After  the  motion 
was  read  by  the  chairman, — 

Mr.  Leslie  rose  and  said,  that  it  was  at  all 
times  attended  with  inconvenience  to  public 
bodies  to  rescind  their  orders ; and  it  never 
should  be  done  without  some  urgent  necessity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  gentlemanly  than  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Mayhew  had  stated  his 
case  for  inducing  the  court  to  rescind  an  order 
of  court;  which  upon  his  own  shewing,  was 
working  most  advantageously  in  a pecuniary 
sense  for  the  rate-payers  ; but  the  great  point 
of  his  argument  was,  that  it  was  derogatory  to 


the  court,  as  holding  a commission  from  the 
crown,  to  become  what  he  termed  jobbing 
bricklayers.  When  the  plan  for  doing  the 
works  under  50/.  by  the  surveyor’s  clerks  of 
the  works  and  workmen  employed  by  the 
court,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  submit,  was 
carried  by  two  Courts  of  Sewers  in  October 
last,  and  which  plan  was  to  commence  and  did 
commence  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  what 
was  the  course  that  was  adopted,  at  a time 
when  more  assistance  was  required,  inasmuch 
as  all  these  small  works  were  to  be  done  with- 
out a contractor  ? Subsequent  courts  had  re- 
solved that  the  whole  surveyors’  department 
was  inefficient.  Mr.  Dowley  was  shelved  under 
the  title  of  consulting  surveyor;  and,  poor  man, 
for  many  weeks  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  had  never  been  near  the  office  at  all. 
Mr.  Doull,  the  assistant  surveyor,  had  been 
virtually  discharged,  and  consequently  being 
here  only  until  the  25th  of  March,  he  could 
not  be  expected  under  the  system  by  which  he 
had  been  harassed,  to  feel  much  interest  ox- 
take  any  unnecessary  responsibility  about  a 
new  system  which  so  many  of  the  professional 
commissioners  were  anxious  should  fail ; and 
the  court  had  refused  to  appoint  a surveyor, 
or  even  to  allow  Mr.  Phillips,  their  very 
able  clerk  of  the  works,  to  fill  up  the  gap 
made  by  these  dismissals,  and  to  test  his 
abilities  for  conducting  the  works  by  a six 
months’  trial  at  a small  salary.  Mr.  Leslie 
begged  the  court  distinctly  to  understand,  that 
these  facts  were  mentioned  by  him  not  as  any 
apology  for  the  system  he  had  had  the  honour 
to  propose,  and  which  had  now  been  in  opera 
tion  in  the  two  largest  districts  since  the  8th 
of  November  last,  and  in  the  whole  four  dis-. 
tricts  since  the  5th  December,  and  with  the 
most  triumphant  results  in  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
working  the  new  system.  What  were  the  re- 
sults? Mr.  Leslie  then  proceeded  to  detail, 
that  from  the  8th  of  November,  1845,  to  the 
19th  February,  1846,  the  expenditure  had 
been — 

On  the  eastern  division £142  9s.  Hfd. 

,,  western  division  287  8s.  6jd, 

From  the  5th  December,  1845,  to  the  19th 
February,  1846,  the  expenditure  had  been  : — 


On  the  Ranelagh  division 

,,  Counters  Creek  division  , 
General  disbursements  over  the 
two  periods 


,.£119  15s.  l(Rd. 
..  23  10s.  l$d. 

J-  38  12s.  10}d, 


Total  expenditure. . £011  17s.  4Jd. 

From  this  gross  sum  there  were 
two  deductions  to  be  made  of 
31/.  7s.  ljd.  and  22/.  for  half 
a week’s  more  works  than  the  re- 
turn relating  to  the  old  system. . 53  7s.  l$d. 


£557  10s.  3}d. 


The  return  of  the  periods  of  the 
old  system  shews  the  expense 


£590  0s.  2d. 


The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  detail  to  the 
court,  that  for  less  money  a vastly  increased 
amount  of  works  had  been  done,  and  much 
better  done  than  during  the  contract  system. 
The  excess  of  pages  in  the  complaint-book 
under  the  same  period  of  the  new  system  had 
been  21  per  cent. : the  excess  in  number  of 
complaints  had  been  34  per  cent.,  and  the  ex- 
cess in  the  number  of  gully-drains  cleansed  and 
repaired  had  been  42  per  cent.  : under  the 
given  periods  of  the  old  system  the  number 
was  337,  and  under  the  new  system  478.  But 
how  had  this  great  excess  of  work  in  cleansing 
and  repairing  gully-drains  been  executed  ? 
Under  the  new  system,  by  an  entire  cleansing 
from  the  street  right  down  into  the  sewer,  and 
the  reparations  had  also  been  complete.  All 
the  officers  of  the  court  had  informed  him, 
viz.:  Messrs.  Bell,  Phillips,  Webber,  Morton, 
and  Budd,  that  this  cleansing  of  gully-drains 
had  never  been  done  so  completely  and  effec- 
tually as  under  the  new  system.  In  conclusion, 
he  hoped  the  court  would  stand  by  its  former 
order,  and  continue  a system  which,  in  spite 
of  so  many  obstacles,  had  produced  such  im- 
portant results. 

Mr.  Cumbcrlege  thought  it  would  only 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Leslie  of  the  results  of  the  new  system,  were 
he  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  court. 
The  statements  of  the  honourable  commis- 
sioner had  indeed  been  the  most  expressive 
rhetoric  of  facts.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that 
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he  dissented  in  toto  from  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Mayhew,  that  there  was  any  thing  derogatory 
to  the  commission  in  executing  the  works  in 
the  most  economical  and  effectual  way,  and 
which,  as  public  trustees,  they  were  hound  to 
do ; many  noblemen  carried  out  their  own 
works  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  satisfied 
that  there  must  be  something  inherently  good 
in  the  new  system,  which  had  produced 
such  results  amid  such  constant  and  violent 
opposition. 

Mr.  Fuller  thought  that  Mr.  Mayhew’s  was 
the  most  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning  he 
had  ever  heard.  He  had  commenced  by  ac- 
knowledging that  the  saving  under  the 
new  plan  would  be  very  great,  but  then  on 
account  of  it  being  so  derogatory  to  a com- 
mission appointed  by  the  crown,  he  wished 
that  immense  saving  not  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rate-payers,  but  into  the 
pockets  of  builders  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
see  appointed. 

Mr.  Robert  Gunter  was  greatly  surprised 
by  the  minuteness  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  details  of 
the  works  under  50/.,  and  thought  great 
credit  was  due  to  him  for  laying  before  the 
court  so  full  and  so  complete  an  exposition 
of  the  advantages  which  the  public  had  de- 
rived from  the  working  of  his  new  system, 
amid  so  many  difficulties  and  such  continual 
opposition.  He  considered  there  was  nothing 
in  Mr.  Mayhew’s  argument  about  its  being 
derogatory  to  the  court  to  adopt  a system 
which  was  so  beneficial  to  the  rate-payers. 
He  had  done  the  same  thing  himself  as  to 
sewers  on  his  own  land,  which  the  court 
had  very  properly  ordered  him  to  build,  as 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  drain  that  pro- 
perty through  the  back  of  his  premises,  but 
required  him  to  make  a new  sewer  in 
front  of  them.  He  employed  his  own  exca- 
vators; he  purchased  the  materials,  and  had 
the  works  executed  by  the  workmen  he  em- 
ployed, and  he  saved  a great  deal  of  money, 
and  he  could  not  imagine  there  was  anything 
derogatory  in  so  doing. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Byng  said,  he  came  to 
the  court  to  defend  the  new  system  of  doing 
the  works  under  50/.  But  he  had  no  concep- 
tion that  Mr.  Leslie  could  have  presented  to 
the  court  such  a mass  of  facts,  shewing  that 
that  system  was  working  so  advantageously 
for  the  public.  H is  regret  was,  that  his  friend 
Mr.  Mayhew,  should  have  been  the  person  to 
lead  the  attack.  As  to  its  being  derogatory 
to  the  court,  he  might  instance  many  noblemen 
who  were  doing  large  works  on  their  own 
estates,  and  employing  workmen  and  labourers. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  paying  460/.  a week 
in  that  manner.  He  would  vote  against  Mr. 
Mayhew. 

Mr.  Frederick  Grace  regretted  very  much 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  court  in  time  to  hear 
Mr.  Leslie’s  statements  of  the  results  of  his 
system.  There  was  one  great  principle  he 
wished  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  court, 
that  it  was  a court  of  justice  and  record,  and 
he  cared  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  saving 
to  the  public.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  de- 
rogatory to  the  court  to  employ  its  officers  and 
labourers  in  doing  the  works,  Such  a new 
system  was  perfectly  unconstitutional.  The 
Government  did  not  adopt  such  a system,  and 
therefore  this  court  ought  not. 

Mr.  Mayhew  being  called  on  for  a reply, 
merely  urged,  that  although  he  was  bound  to 
admit  the  saving  was  very  great  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan,  he  still  thought  the 
court  should  not  be  mere  jobbing  bricklayers, 
but  employ  some  regular  builders  to  do  such 
works,  and  he  thought  that  they  would  do  so 
for  an  additional  5 per  cent.  The  division 
then  took  place,  and  Mr.  Mayhew’s  motion 
was  lost,  six  voting  for  it,  ten  against  it. 

The  court  then  refused  to  rescind  another 
order  of  the  14th  of  November  last,  and  Mr. 
John  White’s  notice  of  motion  to  re-arrange 
the  office  of  surveyor  fell  to  the  ground,  he 
being  absent.  Mr.  Le  Breton’s  notice  of  mo- 
tion, “ That  steps  be  taken  to  invite  candidates 
for  the  office  of  chief  surveyor,  at  a salary  of 
500/.  per  annum”  was  overruled  by  the  chair- 
man on  the  ground  of  informality,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  to  give  validity  to  the  vote  of  a mino- 
rity at  the  last  court. 

Several  notices  of  motion  ware  handed  up  to 
the  chairman  and  read,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  be  considered  at  a court  on  Friday,  the  6th 
instant,  at  two  o’clock,  in  the  following 
manner : — 


7-  Mr.  Le  Breton  to  move,  at  two  o’clock, 
“ That  all  the  orders  of  the  court  of  the  13th 
February,  1846,  as  to  the  surveyor’s  salary  be 
rescinded,  and  that  the  salary  of  such  sur- 
veyor be  500/.  per  annum,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  invite  candidates  for  such  office.” 

Mr.  Mayhew  to  move,  “ That  steps  for  the 
appointment  of  a surveyor  he  taken  forthwith, 
at  a salary  to  be  now  fixed.” 

Mr.  Cumberlege  to  move,  as  an  amendment 
upon  the  above  motion,  “ That  Mr.  Phillips  be 
forthwith  appointed,  at  a salary  of  250/.  per 
annum,  to  the  office  of  chief  surveyor,  on  a 
trial  of  six  months,  on  account  of  the  vacancy 
which  has  so  long  subsisted  in  that  office,  and 
that  all  orders  of  court  which  interfere  with 
this  appointment  be  rescinded.” 

Mr.  Kendall  to  move,  “ That  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  late  surveyor,  be  appointed  as  the  chief 
surveyor,  at  a salary  of  450/.  per  annum.” 

Mr.  Mayhew  begged  to  inform  the  court, 
that  he  would  not  lend  himself  to  any  factious 
opposition  to  the  new  plan.  That  having 
been  fairly  beaten  to-day,  he  would  give  every 
assistance  in  his  power  to  carry  it  out,  and, 
further,  that  he  would  support  by  his  vote  the 
immediate  appointment  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  to  the  court.  The  court 
then  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  March. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Further  Industrial  Legislating  in  France. — 
The  Upper  House  have,  of  late,  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  Laiv  of  Patents.  Victor  Hugo 
and  Gay  Lussac  were  amongst  the  debaters. 
Government  are  anxious  to  facilitate , as  much 
as  possible,  the  obtaining  of  patents,  which, 
in  those  branches  of  industry , which  ap- 
proach the  arts,  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  discoverer.  It  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  one  of  the  chief  brass- 
founders  in  France,  had  established  a col- 
lection of  models  at  the  cost  of  500,000 
francs  (20,000/.).  In  this,  and  similar  cases, 
patents  of  thirty  years’  duration  were  con- 
sidered nothing  but  equitable.  The  third  para- 
graph of  the  bill  is  important.  “No  subject 
derived  from  a design,  picture,  or  sculpture, 
can  be  embodied  in  a model  or  design  of 
manufacture,  without  entitling  the  artist  to 
the  benefits,  enacted  by  law  of  19th  July, 
1703.”  A sliding  scale  of  patents,  viz.  those 
of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen,  or  thirty  years  duration, 
as  proposed  in  the  bill,  seems  to  meet  all 
wishes. — Sikcle. 

The  Fire-brigade  at  Paris. — For  the  last 
few  days,  a lantern  with  red  glass  has  been 
lighted  before  the  Home  Office,  close  to  a sta- 
tion of  the  fire-brigade,  with  the  inscription 
in  white  : “ Sapeurs  Pompiers."  It  is  intended 
to  place  similar  lanterns  at  the  sixty  or  seventy 
fire-brigade  stations  of  the  French  Metropolis, 
that  persons  searching  for  aid  in  case  of  fire, 
may  see  them  at  a great  distance.  (Fas  est 
immo — ah  amico  discere.) 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Athens — 
founded  by  the  liberality  of  the  Vienna 
banker,  Mr.  Sina,  has  been  completed.  The 
building  is  situate  on  the  so-called  bill  of  the 
Nymphs,  erected  in  the  antique  Greek  style, 
and  presents  an  altogether  monumental  ap- 
pearance. The  main  entrance  will  be  orna- 
mented by  two  colossal  candelabra,  after  the 
designs  of  Profs.  Schauber  and  Hansen,  who 
are  also  the  architects.  The  candelabra  will 
he  executed  in  Pentelic  marble  by  Mr.  Siegel, 
to  whom  is  owing  the  colossal  bronze  lion 
erected  at  Pronia,  near  Nauplia. 

Museum  of  National  Antiquities  at  Cairo. — 
Ali  Pasha  seems  willing  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  colleague  at  Constantinople,  and  H.  II. 
has  ordered  to  disencumber  the  Temple  of 
Esnech  at  his  expense.  Such  administrative 
precautions  have  become  necessary  even  in 
Egypt,  where  nature  and  men  (since  Cambvses) 
have  combined  to  destroy  every  thing  as  much 
as  they  could.  Egyptian  monuments,  after 
having  been  used  for  the  construction  of  other 
miserable  patch  buildings — have  been,  alto- 
gether used  as  quarries,  for  making  lime,  &c. 
Complaints  against  travellers,  also,  have  become 
pretty  numerous  of  late,  and  it  is  stated,  that  a 
German  traveller  has  committed  savage  mutila- 
tions in  the  sepulchres  of  Biban  and  Moluk.— 
Jour,  des  Debats. 

The  new  Mole  at  Venice. — That  structure, 
which  begins  on  the  south  point  of  the  Austrian 


IJltorale,  and  extends  6,700  feet  straight  into 
the  sea,  was  first  constructed,  by  immense 
blocks  of  rock  (conveyed  thither  in  vessels 
from  Istria)  being  sunk  in  the  sea,  the  basis  of 
which  construction  was  ninety  feet  broad,  and 
thirty-eight  feet  high.  Several  millions  of  lire 
had  been  already  expended,  and  many  more 
seemed  to  be  necessary,  for  making  this  dike 
secure,  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  floods  actuated  by  the  Sirocco — which 
had  already,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
destroyed  part  thereof.  At  this  period,  how- 
ever, Nature  came  to  the  aid  of  Art,  and  formed, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  so  far  completed 
foundation,  a sand-bank,  which,  by-and-by, 
attained  that  extent  and  solidity,  that  it  com- 
pletely removed  any  further  apprehension  on 
the  safety  of  the  work.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  breakwater  also,  where  a canal  for  the  en- 
tering of  the  harbour  was  to  be  dug,  the  stream 
of  water  had  so  much  strengthened,  that  it 
not  only  made  unnecessary  a second  projected 
dike,  to  run  parallel  to  the  first,  but  has  done 
the  work  of  the  most  powerful  steam -baggers, 
and  has,  already,  swept  away  the  sand  so  far, 
as  to  deepen  the  passage  of  the  canal  to  the 
extent  of  four  feet.  Thus,  the  brig  Venezia 
was  the  first,  which,  of  late,  entered  the  harbour 
close  to  the  breakwater,  without  being  obliged 
to  make  those,  formerly  required,  circuits. 
Shortly,  therefore,  this  gigantic  structure  will 
be  completed,  vieing  with  the  Murazzi,  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  surpass.  The 
latter  were  backed  by  the  shore,  which  served 
them  as  an  indistruetible  support  and  founda- 
tion, while  the  hew  breakwater  rises  up  from 
the  very  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  nothing  but 
its  own  intrinsic  support. — Binzei%,s  Vcnedig. 

Project  of  a Railway  Society  in  Germany. — 
This  idea  has  been  of  lute  started  at  Stuttgard 
by  the  editors  of  therailwaygazelte  ( Fisenbahn 
Zeitung),  Messrs.  Etzel  and  Klein,  and  oue  of 
their  late  numbers  calls  upon  all  persons  inte- 
rested in  German  railways,  to  join  and  aid  that 
undertaking.  The  aim  of  the  society  to  be, 
“ advancement  of  the  science  of  railroads  by 
the  exchange  of  ideas,  observations,  and  expe- 
riments.” An  annual  meeting  at  a place  pre- 
viously fixed,  is  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  as  similar  societies  for  the  im- 
provement of  other  branches  of  science. 

Large  Public  Baths  at  Vienna. — Last  month 
a building  was  opened  in  the  Austrian  metro- 
polis, which  besides  its  ornamental  features, 
will  be  a great  accommodation  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  consists  of  a huge  hall,  which, 
according  to  the  seasons,  can  be  used  as  a tepid 
bath,  a cold  swimming  bath,  or  as  a dancing 
place,  able  to  accommodate  a company  of  l,50U 
persons.  When  used  in  the  former  capacity, 
a huge  tank  of  cast-iron,  capable  of  containing 
18,000  barrels  of  water  (from  the  Danube) 
has  been  provided  for.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Sicard  and  Van  der  Null  — who  have 
also,  jointly,  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Italy;  the 
latter  being  author  of  the  work,  “ Ideas  on  the 
Art-relation  of  the  Ornament  to  the  Main 
Form.”  Another  similar  establishment  is 
projected  at  Baden  ; warm  thermal  baths  near 
Vienna.  It  will  be  an  open  public  bath,  into 
which  the  water  of  the  therms  will  be  intro- 
duced, keeping  it  at  a constant  temperature  of 
19°  Reaumur. — Allg.  Zeit. 

Neiv  Picture  Gallery  at  Dresden. — The  project 
of  this  structure,  mentioned  in  a former  number 
of  this  journal,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Saxon 
chambers,  and  300,000  dollars  voted  for  that 
purpose.  The  building  will  (very  judiciously) 
form  the  fourth  unfinished  wing  of  the  splendid 
Zwinger,  at  a distance  of  150  yards  both  from 
the  royal  palace  and  the  theatre.  The  houses 
of  the  so-called  Italian  village  will  he  removed, 
and  Dresden  thus  possess  a splendid  square, 
on  which  its  most  prominent  buildings  will  be 
combined.  J.  L y. 


Windsor  Casti.e.  — As  we  anticipated, 
much  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  not 
empowering  some  person  in  Windsor  to  issue 
tickets  of  admission  to  view  the  state  apart- 
ments. There  is  reason  to  expect  this  will 
shortly  be  done.  “ A Companion  through  the 
State  Apartments  of  Windsor  ” has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  directions  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
is  sold  for  one  penny  '.—  expressly  at  this  price, 
as  some  say,  at  his  Royal  Ilighness’s  desire. 

New  District  Surveyor. — Mr.  Robert 
Warton  has  been  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Middlesex  to  the  district-surveyorship  of 
Shoreditch  and  Norton  Folgate. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AND  THE 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

On  Wednesday  night  Sir  J.  Graham  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  amend  the  7th 
and  8th  of  Viet.  c.  84,  for  regulating  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  buildings  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  its  neighbourhood,  by  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a third  referee.  This  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  referees  would  not  in- 
crease the  expense,  because  one  of  the  present 
referees,  each  of  whom  received  1,000/.  a year, 
having  declined  to  act,  it  was  proposed  to 
divide  his  salary  between  the  one  to  he  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  and  the  third  referee, 
giving  them  500/.  a year  each,  and  allowing 
them  at  the  same  time  to  pursue  their  profes- 
sional avocations,  which  they  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  doing  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  if  this  proposed  bill 
was  to  be  passed  into  law,  there  should  be  a 
distinct  understanding  that  some  other  mea- 
sure would  also  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  to  remove  the  multitudinous 
defects  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  He 
had  received  complaints  respecting  it  from 
every  quarter,  and  all  the  parties  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that 
was  to  repeal  the  Act.  He  had  a book  in  his 
hand  relative  to  the  business  transacted  by  the 
official  referee,  and  he  might  shew  the  house 
many  instances  of  the  vexatious  and  trilling 
interference  which  had  taken  place.  One  man 
wanted  to  alter  his  pigeon-house;  this  was 
disputed  by  the  district  surveyor,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  referees  had  to  be  taken  to 
know  whether  a pigeon-house  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ! All  these  cases,  when 
they  came  before  the  referees,  had  to  he 
decided  on  the  payment  of  very  large  fees  ; 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  appellant,  though 
the  decision  should  be  in  his  favour.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  repeal  this  Act  altogether, 
and  to  take  up  the  old  Building  Act,  which, 
with  a few  amendments,  would  accomplish  all 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  existing  Act. 

Mr.  Hume  assured  the  right  hon.  baronet 
that  of  all  the  Acts  passed  by  Parliament  he 
never  knew  one  so  fruitful  of  complaints,  im- 
positions, and  charges,  as  the  one  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  who  last 
spoke.  He  agreed  with  that  hon.  member 
that  the  simplest  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  would  be  to  repeal  that  Act  altogether. 
It  had  been  productive  of  unmixed  evil,  and 
he  should  say  that  not  a particle  of  benefit  had 
been  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  Sir  C.  T.  D’Eyncourt, 
Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Henley,  also  spoke 
against  the  bill. 

Sir  J.  Graham  in  reply,  said  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  find  that  the  measure  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  should  have  met 
with  such  general  condemnation.  ' The  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  Government  had 
endeavoured  to  make  that  measure  as  perfect 
as  possible.  The  bill  underwent  much  discus- 
sion, and  he  had  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Bill,  as  amended,  would  have  given  satisfac- 
tion ; but  he  was  sorry  to  say,  from  what  he 
had  heard  from  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
from  what  he  had  heard  in  private,  that  there 
was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  measure  as 
it  now  stood.  He  had  therefore  resolved  to 
bring  in  an  amended  Bill,  which  was  in  a great 
state  of  preparation,  and  hoped  to  bring  it 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  at  no 
distant  day.  If  brought  forward  too  rapidly, 
however,  he  was  afraid  sufficient  attention 
would  not  be  paid  to  the  details.  In  regard 
to  the  particular  Bill  under  consideration,  un- 
less the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
was  to  be  altogether  abandoned,  that  Bill  was 
indispensable.  By  the  measure  of  last  session 
there  were  two  official  referees  at  a salary  of 
1,000/.  a year.  One  of  those  referees  had  de- 
clined to  discharge  the  duty,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  divide  the  salary,  to  appoint  two 
referees  at  500/.  each,  and  to  remove  the  dis- 
qualification by  which  they  were  prevented 
from  acting  as  surveyors.  He  thought  the 
disqualification  was  of  no  value  to  the  public, 
and  if  it  was  removed  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  persons  of  eminence  to  under- 
take the  duty.  A third  referee  was  absolutely 
necessary,  because,  so  long  as  there  were  only 
two,  there  was  no  one  to  decide  upon  any  ques- 
tion on  which  they  might  be  divided  in  opi- 
nion. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
which  was  subsequently  introduced,  and  read. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A dreadful  explosion  of  gunpower,  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  took  place  last  week. 
Thirteen  men,  who  were  employed  in  con- 
structing a sea-wall  at  the  Rounddown  Cliff, 
near  Dover,  were  at  dinner,  between  12  and  1 
o’clock,  when  a shower  of  rain  came  on  ; and 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  wet,  one  of  the 
men  forced  open  the  door  of  a cave  in  the 
chalk  cliff,  which,  being  used  as  a store  for 
gunpowder,  had  been  kept  locked.  One  of 
the  men,  after  lighting  his  pipe,  threw  down 
the  match,  when  the  powder  exploded,  and 
left  but  two  survivors  to  tell  the  tale.  Whether 
any  blame  can  attach  to  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  powder  is  at  present  unknown.  An  in- 
quest is  now  sitting  on  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers.  Above  200  labourers  are  again  em- 

ployed on  the  works  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  terminus,  and  the  company 
have  excluded  those  who  caused  the  recent 
strike  on  the  line.  The  country  labourers 
eagerly  accepted  the  terms,  which  they  never 
had  before,  viz.  Is.  6d.  a day.  Seven  cargoes 
of  railway  iron  have  already  arrived  from  Car- 
diff.  Operations  have  been  commenced  in 

Bradford  by  workmen  pulling  down  houses  in 
Dunkirk-street,  and  carting  away  the  rubbish 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  station  in 
connection  with  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line. 

Mr.  John  Aughton,  builder,  of  Preston, 

has  contracted  for  the  erection  of  electric 
telegraphs  on  the  lines  of  railway  from  York 

to  Newcastle  and  Hull. Last  week,  during 

the  progress  of  the  Rugby  and  Huntingdon 
line  before  the  House  of  Commons’  sub-com- 
mittee No.  1,  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
stand  owing  to  certain  witnesses  not  being  in 
attendance.  The  chairman,  in  consequence, 
announced  that  for  the  future,  if  parties  did  not 
choose  to  have  their  witnesses  ready  in  attend- 
ance, the  committee  would  proceed  with  the 
case,  and  declare  the  standing  orders  not  com- 
plied with,  and  let  the  parties  take  upon  them- 
selves the  consequences  of  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  proving  their  case  before  the  Stand- 
ing Orders’  Committee. The  following  is 

the  gross  summary  of  work  executed  up  to  the 
present  time  on  the  Eastern  Union  line:  — 
1,350,000  cube  yards  earthwork  removed  ; 18 
miles  single  permanent  road  laid;  35  miles 
single  fencing  set, including  bridge  approaches; 
26  bridges,  2 viaducts,  and  30  culverts  com- 
pleted. The  stations  and  sheds  at  Manning- 
tree,  Ardleigh.and  Bentley  are  contracted  for, 
and  also  the  temporary  station  and  sheds  at 

Ipswich,  which  are  being  erected. The 

contracts  connected  with  the  Ely  and  Hun- 
tingdon line  will  be  advertised  in  a short 
time  ; the  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  Bedford 

level  corporation. The  resolution  come  to 

a few  days  since  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Junction  Railway  Company  to 
put  the  law  in  force  civilly  and  criminally 
against  the  provisional  committee,  has  excited 
much  interest,  for  if  successful,  the  example 
will  doubtless  be  followed  in  many  similar 

cases. The  plan  of  attaching  a second-class 

carriage  to  each  train  for  the  special  use  of 
those  who  like  to  indulge  in  a cigar  while 
travelling,  is  again  being  mooted.  The  prac- 
tice is  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  spite  of 
penalties,  and  as  frequently  as  otherwise,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  fellow-passengers, 
who,  nevertheless,  decline  preferring  a com- 
plaint.  The  works  near  Penhill,  on  the 

Taw  Vale  line,  are  progressing  rapidly,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  excavation  through  the 
point  having  been  made,  and  the  embankment 
formed  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length. 
During  the  recent  unprecedented  high  tides,  not 
the  slightest  damage  was  done  to  the  bank,  al- 
though almost  every  embankmentalong  the  T aw 

andTorridge  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 

The  works  which  had  been  commenced  at  the 
Huddersfield  end  of  the  line  from  that  town 
to  Manchester  have  been  nearly  at  a stand, 
for  several  day's,  in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
sonry having  been  pulled  down  by  the  orders 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  works,  on  account  of 
bad  materials  used  and  inferior  workmanship. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiraly  having  had 

plans  of  the  proposed  walls  under  the  Trent, 
in  connection  with  the  Manchester,  Hudders- 
field, and  Great  Grimsby  line,  submitted  to 
them  by  Mr.  Billington,  C.E.,  have,  on  the 
application  of  the  solicitor  to  the  company, 
not  only  granted  permission  to  the  company, 
but  approve  of  their  project  of  driving  a clean 
hole  under  the  Trent  at  the  proposed  point  of 


tunnelling  at  Butterwick,  which  is  thirty  feet 

below  the  bed  of  the  river. -The  directors 

of  the  Grand  Junction  line  have  agreed  to 
establish  a morning  as  well  as  an  evening 
express  train  between  London  and  Liverpool. 
It  will  thus  be  possible  to  pass  the  previous  night 
at  Liverpool,  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  in 
London,  and  again  to  reach  Liverpool  the  same 
evening.  The  distance  travelled  will  not  be 
less  than  420  miles.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
considered  a feat  to  go  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  transact  business  and  return  the 
same  day',  although  the  distance  travelled  over 

was  only  72  miles. A station  for  passengers 

and  goods  will  be  erected  near  the  wharf  of 
the  canal  company  at  Coventry  for  the  Oxford 
G’oventry,  and  Burton  line,  and  not,  as  has 
been  reported,  at  the  top  of  Bishop’s-street. 

Tenders  will  in  a few  days  be  advertised 

for  by  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a bridge 
across  the  Tweed.  According  to  the  present 
design,  the  bridge  and  the  continuing  viaduct 
will  be  formed  of  128  arches,  the  11  larger, 
over  the  river,  to  be  66  feet  in  span  each, 
those  of  the  viaduct  gradually  diminishing  to 
a span  of  25  feet.  The  estimated  co3t  is  nearly 
200,000/.  


GAS  FITTINGS. 

Sir, — Goodness  of  the  fittings  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  obtain  perfect  lighting,  yet  this 
subject  has  been  the  most  neglected,  and 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  have  been  the 
result  to  the  companies  as  well  as  consumers. 
It  is  a matter  of  surprise,  that  the  engineers 
of  the  companies  have  not  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  very  essential  subject  for  their  own 
credit ; for  it  matters  not  how  well  and 
economically  they  may  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions at  the  works,  if  they  have  to  send  their 
gas  into  defective  and  badly  arranged  fittings. 
Until  very  lately,  the  gas  fitters  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  a most  ignorant  set  of  men, 
who,  being  tinmen  and  able  to  make  joints, 
fancied  themselves  competent  to  become  gas 
fitters:  thus  a majority  of  the  present  fittings 
are  put  up  without  care  or  judgment.  The 
consumers,  not  knowing  better,  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  bad  materials  and  worse  work- 
manship, and  the  companies,  who  ought  to 
have  seen  to  the  proper  execution  of  the  work, 
have  left  it  entirely  unnoticed. 

The  companies,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  fitters,  ought  to  exercise  the  powers 
they  have  to  controul  their  operations,  and 
not  allow  improper  parlies  to  be  employed, 
who  are  the  cause  of  the  great  prejudice  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  many  against  gas.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  in  London  who  have  paid 
great  attention  to  this  subject,  and  whose  re- 
spectability and  standing  are  a guarantee  that 
the  work  would  be  well  done  ; and  I hope  that 
the  engineers  of  the  companies  will  at  once 
see  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  this 
important  branch  of  their  profession,  as  also 
the  architects  of  public  buildings,  who,  I am 
sure,  must  be  much  annoyed  at  the  ignorance 
too  often  displayed  in  carrying  out  their  views 
as  regards  the  requisite  fittings  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  lights. 

In  Liverpool,  the  gas  companies  execute 
their  own  fittings  at  cost  price,  and  keep  them 
in  repair  free  of  expense;  and  this  system 
works  well : the  consumers  have  good  and 
cheap  fittings.  The  companies  obtain  an  in- 
creased rental,  and  are  able  to  supply  gas  at  a 
low  price,  and  have  not  to  work  at  the  enormous 
pressures  required  in  London.  I do  not  imagine 
this  system  could  be  brought  to  bear  in 
London  ; but  the  companies  might  see  that  the 
work  was  properly  done,  and  that  their  cus- 
tomers were  not  imposed  upon  by  being 
charged  three  times  what  they  ought  to  be  ; 
for  I know  of  no  greater  drawback  to  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  than  the  high  price  of  fittings. 
Indeed,  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  companies  to  fit  up  the 
houses  free  of  cost,  and  charge  a rental  for  the 
use  of  the  fittings  : the  original  outlay  would 
soon  be  repaid  to  them  by  a great  accession 
of  business. — I am,  Sir,  &e.,  Carbon. 


University  College  Hospital.— The 
committee  have  determined  to  complete  the 
hospital  by  erecting  the  north  wing.  The 
first  stone  will  be  laid  by  Lord  Brougham  on 
Wednesday,  May  20tb. 


f 
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WELLS  CATHEDRAL— RESTORATION. 

The  last  number  of  The  Builder  con- 
tains an  elaborate  engraving,  from  a drawing 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  of  the  front  of  Sugar’s 
Chantry  Chapel  ; an  elaborate  and  interesting 
example  of  the  perpendicular  style,  which 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in  Wells 
Cathedral.  The  annexed  engravings  give  the 
plan  and  section  of  the  structure.  The  plan 
shews  the  position  of  the  chapel  between  the 
columns  of  the  nave,  one  portion  of  the  groined 
ceiling,  and  the  pulpit.  There  is  a piscina  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 

Wells  Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  10th  century,  and  was  substantially  re- 
paired or  rather  rebuilt  in  King  Stephen’sreign. 
The  present  church  is  said  “ to  derive  its 
origin  from  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Joceline 
de  Welles^  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  III.’"*  “lie  pulled  down  the 
greatest  part  of  it  to  witte,  al  at  the  west  end, 
built  it  a new  from  the  very  foundation,  and 
hallowed  or  dedicated  it  Oct.  23,  1239.” 
Shortly  after  this,  the  whole  of  the  more 
eastern  part  was  completed.  The  upper  part 
of  the  south-west  tower  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  before  the  year  138G,  and  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  north-west,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
century,  f 

The  west  front,  with  its  ranges  of  niches 
and  statues,  stands  quite  alone  as  an  example 
of  medieval  sculpture,  and  should  be  seen  by  all 
students. 

The  restorations  now  going  forward  at  the 
cathedral,  though  important,  are  not  so  exten- 
sive as  many  people  imagine.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  that  the  funds,  which  now  barely 
amount  to  4,000/.  altogether,  were  consider- 
ably larger,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  proposed , 
but  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
with  such  limited  means.  The  parts  already 
restored,  or  nearly  so,  are  the  Ladye’s  Chapel ; 
the  encaustic  tile  flooring  being  nowin  course 
of  preparation.  The  stone  flooring  has  been 
decorated  in  colour  by  Willement,  and  the  east 
window  restored  also  by  him.  The  Purbeck 
marble  shafts  have  been  brought  to  view  by 
the  removal  of  the  yellow  wash  formerly  dis- 
figuring them.  The  entire  nave,  aisles,  tran- 
sept, and  centre  tower  have  been  scraped,  and 
the  coloured  decorations  restored.  The  rood 
screen,  now  organ  screen,  which  was  paired 
down,  has  been  wholly  restored.  The  organ 
is  to  be  removed,  and  to  be  placed  within  the 

* Britton’s  “ History,  Sic,” 
t Britton  ut  supra, 


substance  of  the  stone  screen,  so  as  to  give  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  building  from 
west  to  east. 

The  Charles  IT.  painted  and  discordant 
woodwork  about  the  stalls  is  to  be  removed; 
canopies  to  be  put  to  the  stalls  suitable  to  the 
beautiful  decorated  seats,  &c.,  and  the  whole 
choir  to  be  put  to  rights,  if  the  funds  can  be 
obtained.  There  is  a 6ad  apathy  in  the  country 
which  cannot  at  present  be  overcome.  There 
is  no  building  or  repairing  fund  of  any  con- 
sequence belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
so  that  the  prosecution  of  the  works  must  de- 
pend upon  public  feeling  and  contribution. 

The  choir  is  certainly  much  in  want  of 
alteration,  and  perhaps  justly  claims  the  appli- 
cation of  the  remaining  money  subscribed; 
and  we  urge  all  who  feel  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  architectural  monuments, 
to  raise  fresh  funds. 

’J'he  unrivalled  west  front  is  in  a most  la- 
mentable state  of  decay.  The  chapter  annu- 
ally expend  what  they  have,  and  a good  deal 
also  from  individual  purses,  to  do  what  they 
can,  but  unless  some  considerable  sum  be 
raised,  say  3,000/.  or  4,000/.,  in  a very  few 
years  this  front  will  be  in  a slate  almost  ruin- 
ous. 

There  ought  at  once  to  be  accurate  models 
made  of  all  the  statues,  which,  owing  to  the 
bad  stone  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  daily 
crumbling  away.  They  have  been  cited  as 
the  best  works  of  mediaeval  art  by  Flaxman, 
and  truly  some  of  the  figures  are  very  fine, 
but  in  a short  time  they  will  have  perished. 

Many  members  of  the  chapter  feel  the  force 
of  this  appeal,  but  they  have  no  money,  and 
we  are  doing  our  duty  by  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  great  liberality  of  Archdeacon 
Brytner  in  connection  with  this  building,  to 
whose  exertions  much  is  owing.  The  late 
dean,  Dr.  Goodenough,  was  also  very  active 
and  liberal. 

VVe  contemplate  an  early  visit  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  shall  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  are  carried  on, 
and  describe  more  fully  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  requires  doing. 


Honour  to  Artists. — Mr.  Henning,  the 
sculptor,  known  by  his  restoration  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  has  been  distributed 
all  over  Europe,  with  little  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  himself,  was  entertained  a short  time 
ago  at  Paisley,  his  native  town,  by  150  of  his 
townsmen,  who  assembled  to  do  him  honour. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
JOURNALS. 

The  increasing  attention  to  architectural 
topics,  and  to  those  of  art  in  general,  is  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  space  they  occupy  in 
the  pages  of  contemporary  journals.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted,  that  they  are  always  introduced  in 
new  periodicals,  shewing  that  the  projectors  of 
these  undertakings  deem  such  subjects  matters 
of  general  interest.  This  growing  taste  is 
aided  by  the  facilities  of  illustration,  which 
wood  engraving  affords.  It  appears  desirable 
that  The  Builder  should  give  some  notice  of 
all  such  papers,  and  we  have  therefore  ar- 
ranged to  do  so  in  future  numbers,  in  order 
that  every  event  or  subject  of  criticism  may 
receive  its  proper  notice,  if  only  as  an  index  to 
the  places  where  particular  subjects  are  treated 
of.  Any  extended  criticism  we  shall  not  find 
room  for,  except  in  subjects  of  more  than  or- 
dinary moment.  Under  a similar  head,  we 
propose  to  give  occasional  comments  on 
matters  connected  with  public  improvement 
or  architectural  practice. 

The  third  number  of  the  Freemasons' 
Journal  is  announced  with  an  illustration  of 
“ the  celebrated  candlesticks  ” presented  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  the  “ Lodge  of  An- 
tiquity.”— The  Union  Magazine  contains  “ An 
Appeal  for  National  Art.” — Fraser  gives  an 
article  on  Modern  Painters,  a review  of  the 
book  written  some  time  since  by  a Graduate  of 
Oxford.  The  description  of  the  “Common 
Lodging  House,”  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a paper  in  the  same  journal,  is  well  given,  and 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  many  the  great  im- 
portance of  a better  arrangement  in  such  re- 
ceptacles. The  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  is  a subject  to  which  we  have  often 
diiected  attention,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a 
little  more  energy  were  exhibited  by  societies 
and  individuals  who  have  charged  themselves 
with  the  duty  of  improvement.  What  may  be 
done  at  a trifling  expense  is  seen  in  the  lodging- 
house  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Builder,  which  though  well  ventilated,  clean, 
and,  compared  with  other  such  places,  com- 
fortable, is  yet  very  far  from  what  might  be 
effected  in  a house  built  for  the  purpose.  That 
such  undertakings,  if  well  contrived,  would 
pay,  we  entertain  no  doubt,  indeed  at  present 
many  of  the  proprietors  make  sums  of  consi- 
derable amount,  annually.  We  shall  return  to 
this  subject  shortly. 

The  Pictorial  Times  of  Saturday  contains 
a beautiful  wood  engraving  of  the  chancel  of 
Cobham  Church,  Kent,  drawn  by  Mackenzie. 
It  appears,  that  the  piscina  and  sedilia  have 
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SUGAR’S  CHANTRY  CHAPEL,  WELLS  CATHEDRAL— (Section  and  Details.) 


lately  undergone  a renovation,  which  has  also 
extended  to  that  fine  collection  of  brasses,  for 
which  the  edifice  is  celebrated. — The  New 
Monthly  has  “ A glimpse  at  the  Decorations 
of  the  Opera  House.”  To  these  we  shall  de- 
vote some  space  shortly. — Tait's  Edinburgh 
contains  the  conclusion  of  a critique,  by  Thomas 
de  Quincey,  on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
as  lately  performed  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
are  some  clever  remarks  on  the  scenic  acces- 
sories of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre.  The 
Athenceum  quotes  one  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough’s letters,  written  during  the  siege  of 
Tournay,  shewing  that  the  great  general  ex- 
erted himself  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
cathedral  from  the  cannon  shot. 

The  Ecclesiologist  devotes  much  of  its  space 
this  month  to  matters  but  slightly  connected 
with  architecture.  It  contains  a paper  on  com- 
munion plate,  a notice  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Gall  during  the  9th  century,  illustrated  by 
a plan,  and  notices  of  new  churches  anil 
restorations. — The  Civil  Engineers'  Journal, 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  Stephenson  on  the  proposed  tubular 
bridge.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the 
masonry  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  and 
that  the  tube  will  be  of  wrought-iron,  450  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high.  The 
plates  are  assumed  to  be  1 inch  in  thickness. 
The  experiments  shewed,  that  the  rectangular 
form  was  stronger  than  the  circular  section,  or 
the  elliptical,  and  that  in  such  tubes  the  power 
of  wrought-iron  to  resist  compression  was 
much  less  than  its  power  to  resist  tension, 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  holds 
with  cast-iron.  The  result  will  therefore  be, 
that  the  greatest  strength  of  this  beam  will  be 
given  to  the  upper  side.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had 
shewn  some  time  since,  that  the  form  was 
the  best  for  cast-iron,  and  it  was,  we  believe, 
generally  assumed  that  wrought-iron  required 
a similar  section,  but  the  late  experiments 
prove  the  reverse.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  any  supporting  chains  will  be  used, 
but  if  they  are,  they  will  be  disposed  in  a very 
different  manner  to  that  of  the  ordinary  sus- 
pension-bridge, which  had  been  proved,  by  the 
failure  of  one  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 


line,  to  be  deficient  in  the  requisite  rigidity. 
The  journal  also  contains  “ An  idea  of  the 
fa5ade  of  the  British  Museum,”  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  building.  There  are  also  a paper  on 
architectural  deceptions,  and  some  notices  of 
new  churches. 

The  Art - Union , amongst  other  matter,  has 
a paper  on  the  subject  of  key  handles,  illus- 
trated from  drawings  by  Mr.  Fairholt.  The 
writer  well  remarks,  that  the  handle  is  suscep- 
tible of  decoration,  which  would  also  greatly 
improve  the  form  for  holding.  Many  very 
beautiful  forms  of  this  article  may  be  seen  in 
old  cabinets  in  the  shops  of  dealers,  and  we 
have  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  a 
drawingof  akey, which  weshallshortly publish. 
We  further  learn,  from  the  same  journal,  that 
the  portal  of  the  Cathedral  of  Spire,  in  R henish 
Bavaria,  is  to  be  removed,  and  that  two  lofty 
towers  will  be  erected.  “The  Illustrated 
Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts”  con- 
tinues the  notice  of  Birmingham,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  drawings  of  bedsteads.  The 
porcelain  manufactories  of  Worcester  are  also 
noticed. 

The  romance  of  “ Old  St.  Paul’s,”  in  Ains- 
worth's Magazine,  is  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  notices  of  London  antiquities. 
Respecting  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  “then 
standing  a little  to  the  east  of  Wood-street,” 
Mr.  Ainsworth  says,  “ This  cross,  which  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  had  undergone  many 
mutilations  and  alterations  since  its  erection 
in  1486,  when  it  boasted,  amongst  other  em- 
bellishments, images  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was  still  not  without 
some  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  In 
form  it  was  hexagonal,  and  composed  of  three 
tiers,  rising  from  one  another  like  the  divisions 
of  a telescope,  each  angle  being  supported  by 
a pillar  surmounted  by  a statue,  while  the 
intervening  niches  were  filled  up  with  sculp- 
tures, intended  to  represent  some  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  England.  The  structure  was  of  con- 
siderable height,  and  crowned  by  a large  gilt 
cross.  Its  base  was  protected  by  a strong 
wooden  railing.  About  a hundred  yards  to 
the  east,  there  stood  a smaller  hexagonal 


tower,  likewise  ornamented  with  carvings,  and 
having  a figure  on  its  conical  summit  blowing 
a horn.  This  was  the  Conduit.”  The  old 
cathedral  is  frequently  mentioned,  so  that  a 
very  good  idea  of  its  architecture  can  be 
gained.  We  quote  the  following  : — “ Bestow- 
ing a momentary  glance  upon  the  matchless 
choir,  with  its  groined  roof,  its  clerestory 
windows,  its  arched  openings,  its  carved  stalls, 
and  its  gorgeous  rose  window,  Leonard  fol- 
lowed his  conductor  through  a small  doorway 
on  the  left  of  the  southern  transept,  and  de- 
scending a flight  of  stone  steps,  entered  a dark 
and  extensive  vault,  for  such  it  seemed.  The 
feeble  light  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  ranks  of 
short  heavy  pillars,  supporting  a ponderous 
arched  roof.  ‘ You  are  now  in  St.  Faith’s,’ 
observed  the  verger,  ‘ and  above  you  is  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul’s.’  Leonard  took  no  notice 
of  the  remark,  but  silently  crossing  the  nave 
of  this  beautiful  subterranean  church,  part  of 
which  still  exists,  traversed  its  northern  aisle. 
At  length  the  verger  stopped  before  the  en- 
trance of  a small  chapel.” 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  we  find  a letter 
respecting  some  errors  in  the  translation  of 
Dean  Aldrich’s  “ Elements  of  Architecture.” 
The  author,  in  describing  the  proper  site  for  a 
villa,  advises  that  the  neighbourhood  of  all  still 
and  stagnant  water  be  avoided,  especially  if  it 
“ breed  leeches.”  For  the  two  last  words  the 
translator  had  written  “frequented  by  swal- 
lows.” Mr.  Britton  furnishes  a drawing  by' 
Carter,  of  an  ancient  seat  in  Clerkenwell 
Church,  probably  of  the  date  1534.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton possesses  also,  amongst  other  volumes  ot 
sketches  by  Carter,  one  made  in  1787,  in  which 
are  a plan  of  the  above  church,  views  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  Nunnery,  the 
Cloisters,  and  the  monuments.  There  is  also 
a drawing  of  a brass,  and  of  the  font.  “The 
History  of  Clerkenwell,”  by  Cromwell,  may 
be  consulted.  Mr.  French,  of  Bolton,  gives 
a drawing  of  a dossel  of  tapestry,  still  pre- 
served at  the  church  at  Denbigh  ; the  date  is 
1530.  The  ground  is  dark  blue,  and  the  stars 
are  of  gold,  with  the  monogram  I FIS  in  red. 
The  inscription  on  scrolls  is  spes  mea  in 
deo  est.  The  original  dimensions  were  13 
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feet  by  feet.  Mr.  French  makes  mention 
of  a desecrated  chapel,  now  used  as  a malt 
kiln.— The  Literary  Gazelle  gives  a letter 
respecting  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Vaux  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  after  he 
had  been  black-balled  a short  time  previous, 
in  which  the  writer  states,  that  the  candidate 
had  been  employed  in  an  underhanded  way  at 
Winchester,  in  prejudicing  the  people  of  the 
town  against  the  Archteological  Associa- 
tion. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Bristol  Dock  Company’s  works  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  have  been  damaged 
by  the  late  floods  to  the  extent  of  from  8,000/. 
to  10,000/.  It  will  require  the  labour  of  400 
men  to  the  end  of  July  to  affect  the  company’s 

repairs. Eight  hundred  pounds  have  been 

raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  enlarging 
the  parish  church  of  Iluffulme,  near  Collump- 

ton. The  first  pile  of  the  Nore  viaduct,  at 

Kilbricken,on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  was  driven  yesterday  week.  A great 
multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  operation. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  require  that 

a portion  of  the  projected  new  bridge  over  the 
Medway,  at  Rochester,  shall  form  a swing- 
bridge,  fiftv  feet  in  width,  so  as  to  admit  vessels 
of  large  burden  to  pass  up  the  river.  The 
announcement  has  caused  the  greatest  conster- 
nation throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  gas  at  Liverpool  to 
4s.  Gd.  per  1,01)0  feet,  has  rendered  an  enlarg- 
ment  of  the  company’s  works  necessary.  At 
a meeting  of  the  proprietors  held  last  week,  it 
was  determined  to  purchase  sites  in  distant 
parts  of  the  town  for  two  new  manufactories, 
one  to  be  at  the  north  end,  the  other  in  Toxteth- 
park,  between  Harrington-street  and  Grafton- 
street.  The  profits  of  the  company  admit  of 
a dividend  being  declared  of  10  per  cent., 

irrespective  of  the  income  tax. The  site 

selected  for  the  Hull  Cemetery  is  at  a short 
distance  beyond  the  Zoological  Gardens ; com- 
mencing atNewland  Toft,  it  extends  in  a line 
towards  Spring-head,  for  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  having  Spring-bank  for  the 

southern  boundary. The  foundation-stone 

of  the  engine-house  and  tower  connected 
with  the  Green-lane  Water  Works,  Liver- 
pool, was  laid  last  week  by  Mr.  John 
Holmes.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  John 

Johnson  and  Son. The  improvements  in 

Ilolyrood-park,  which  have  been  for  years 
in  contemplation,  are  at  last  commenced. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  has  received 
30,674/.  Is.  8d.  for  the  loss  of  his  interest. 
It  is  intended  to  lay  out  such  carriage- 
drives  and  convenient  footpaths,  as  may  with 
reference  to  the  different  points  of  access 
from  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  open  a com- 
plete circuit-drive  of  the  whole  park,  and 
present  convenient  means  to  the  public  of  visit- 
ing it The  Yarmouth  Church  Restoration 

Fund  has  lately  been  increased  by  a donation 

of  30/.  from  the  Queen  Dowager.' The 

directors  of  the  West  Ilam  Gas  Company  are 
in  treatyfor  a plot  of  ground  situate  in  Angle- 
lane,  Stratford,  and  contiguous  to  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  Station,  for  the  erection  of 

their  works. The  Bridgwater  Times  states 

that  Mr.  John  Gregory,  architect  and  builder 
(?)  has  contributed  84/.  towards  the  erection 
of  Emanuel  Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 

on  Monday  next. A new  Unitarian  Chapel 

is  about  to  be  erected  at  Gee  Cross,  near  Hyde, 
at  a cost  of  6,000/.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 

Weightman  and  Iladfield  of  Sheffield. 

The  barracks  at  Pembroke-dock  are  now  per- 
fectly completed.  The  fortification  is  in  form 
an  irregular  octagon,  including  an  area  of 
6,000  square  yards.  The  building,  comprising 
the  quarters  for  the  officers  and  men,  maga- 
zines, stores,  canteen,  hospital,  &c.,  is  two 
stories  high,  with  basement  throughout,  com- 
posed ofliinestone  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  hammer  dressed,  and  laid  in  courses. 
The  extensive  faces  are  prepared  with  430 
loop-holes  for  musketry,  the  whole  protected 
by  spacious  bastions  mounting  16  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, having  a ditch  16  feet  by  40  all  round. 

A large  water-wheel  has  lately  been 

erected  at  the  Field  Mill,  near  Mansfield,  by 
Mr.  Kirkland,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland.  It 
measures  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  11  feet 


broad  ; and  the  weight  of  metal  used  in  its  con- 
struction was  about  seventy  tons.  The  water 
is  laid  on  at  two  levels,  conducted  in  large  iron 
pipes,  and  the  power  is  computed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  fifty  horses,  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure upwards  of  2,000/. The  new 

church  at  Dodworth,  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon, 
was  opened  by  licence  last  Sunday  week.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  being  neat,  substantial,  well 
finished  and  commodious.  It  contains  about 
500  sittings,  and  is  lighted  by  thirteen  solar 
lamps  of  brass  suspended  from  the  beam-^vork 

by  ornamental  iron  rods.- Great  exertions 

are  being  made  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,  to  collect 
a sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  enlarging 
considerably  St.  John’s  Chapel  at  Moulsham. 

On  Monday  last,  Prince  Albert  laid  the 

foundation-stone  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club-house  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
were  present  several  thousands  of  spectators, 
including  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  a large  body  of  naval  and  military  officers 
from  Portsmouth.  In  answer  to  a loyal  ad- 
dress presented  on  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Lind, 
his  royal  highness  said,  “ I beg  to  return  you 
my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  con- 
tained in  your  address.  It  affords  the  Queen 
gieat  pleasure  to  give  her  patronage  to  such  a 
useful  undertaking  as  the  building  of  this  club- 
house. I am  proud  of  the  work  of  laying  the 
first  stone  of  your  edifice.  May  your  society 
increase  in  numbers,  and  enjov  that  continued 
prosperity  which  I am  sure  it  well  deserves.” 


RAILWAY  TOWNS— CREWE. 

Only  a few  years  ago,  the  site  of  Crewe 
was  a boggy  and  neglected  piece  of  land,  form- 
ing part  of  what  was  called  Oak  Farm  ; and 
when  it  was  purchased  by  an  attorney,  at  the 
rate  of  33/.  per  acre,  neighbours  shrugged  up 
their  shoulders,  and  thought  his  usual  wit  had 
deserted  him,  especially  when  they  afterwards 
found  he  had  bought  other  land  adjoining,  to 
the  extent,  in  the  whole,  of  100  acres.  Very 
soon  afterwards,  the  Grand  Junction  Railway 
was  projected,  and  as  it  passed  through  Oak 
Farm,  the  lawyer  obtained  for  a small  portion 
more  than  he  had  paid  forthe  whole.  Other  lines 
must  need  come  there  too  ; more  profit  accrued 
to  the  owner,  and  ultimately  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Company  determined  on  making  this  a 
central  position,  and  the  lucky  lawyer  received 
500/.  per  acre  for  all  that  was  left. 

The  town  of  Crewe  has  risen  within  the 
last  six  years,  and  now  comprises  2,000  inha- 
bitants. We  avail  ourselves  of  an  article  in  the 
Liverpool  Journal  for  the  following  informa- 
tion : — 

The  buildings  are  all  new  designs  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
and  James  Holmes.  Elaborate  decoration  was 
not  required;  but  art  revealed  itself  in  impart- 
ing beauty  to  dwellings  of  labourers  ; and  an 
endless  variety  gives  a pleasing  appearance  to 
houses,  which  less  cultivated  judgment  would 
have  rendered  sombre,  because  uniform. 

The  dwelling-houses  arrange  themselves  in 
four  classes  : first,  the  villa  style  lodges  the 
superior  officers  ; next,  a kind  of  ornamental 
Gothic  constitutes  the  houses  of  the  next  in 
authority;  the  engineers  are  domiciled  in  de- 
tached mansions,  which  accommodate  four 
families,  with  gardens  and  separate  entrances; 
and  last,  the  labourer  delights  in  neat  cottages 
of  four  apartments,  the  entrances  within  an- 
cient porches.  The  first,  second,  and  third, 
have  all  gardens  and  yards  ; the  fourth  has 
also  gardens;  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  labourers, 
one  of  them,  at  the  recent  floral  show,  carried 
away  the  prize. 

The  rooms  are  all  capacious  : the  ground- 
floors  are  tiled,  and,  as  the  back  and  front  are 
open,  ventilation  is  perfect.  Each  house  is 
supplied  with  gas;  the  water  is  always  on  at 
present  in  the  street,  but  is  to  be  immediately 
introduced  into  the  houses.  The  engineers, 
&c.  pay  3s.  6d.  a week,  the  labourers  2s.  For 
water  there  is  no  charge,  but  for  gas  they  pay 
in  winter  twopence  per  week  for  each  burner. 
The  fittings  cost  them  nothing.  There  are 
baths,  play- ground,  news-room,  library,  schools, 
and  assembly-room.  They  pay  one  penny  each 
for  a bath  when  they  use  it,  subscribe  for 
papers  and  books,  and  pay  twopence  a week  for 
each  child’s  schooling.  The  company  provide 
clergymen — one  of  the  church  of  England,  one 
of  the  church  of  Scotland — and  pays  50/.  a year 


to  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  contracts 
with  the  community  at  threepence  a week  for 
each  family,  medicine  included  ; and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  arrangement  is  implied  in  the  fact, 
that  since  his  appointment,  there  has  not  been 
a single  death  in  the  town — previously  there 
were  several. 

A new  church  is  on  the  point  of  completion. 
It  is  built  with  blue  or  variegated  brick,  in  the 
style  of  early  Norman,  with  tower,  transept,  &c. 
and  is  most  comfortably  fitted  up  inside.  It 
occupies  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  and  on 
the  left  are  the  boys’  school,  the  girls’  school, 
and  the  infants’  school.  In  the  boys’  school 
we  saw  lads  under  twelve  drawing  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  outlines  of  locomotives: 

The  workshops  cover  no  less  than  30  acres, 
in  the  more  acute  portion  of  the  angle.  On 
the  right,  you  turn  into  a large  apartment  fitted 
up  for  building  new  waggons;  it  opens  into 
another  still  larger,  and  here  waggons  are  re- 
paired. Further  on  is  the  forge,  where  the 
iron  work  of  Mr.  Owen’s  department  is  exe- 
cuted. The  fan  is  used  instead  of  the  bellows; 
but  here,  as  in  all  other  smithies,  bellows  are 
erected  in  the  event  of  the  fan  failing.  Turn- 
ing round  from  the  waggon  department,  you 
enter  the  coach-building  room,  in  continuation 
of  which  are  the  repairing  shop  and  smithy 
attached.  You  see  here  the  process  of  coach- 
making, from  the  first  frame  to  cunning  device 
in  heraldry,  which  finishes  the  vehicle  with 
an  aristocratic  attribute. 

The  next  great  wing  of  the  building  is  de- 
voted to  the  locomotive  department.  It  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a vast  polytechnic  in- 
stitution : all  the  implements  of  engineering 
science  seem  gathered  together  here.  Planing 
machines  of  all  forms  and  sizes  fill  up  the 
centre,  connected  with  endless  straps  to  a 
power-transmitting  drum  ; while  on  either  side 
were  lathes,  punching,  shearing,  and  cutting 
machines.  All  were  in  motion,  certainly  not 
noiselessly;  but  they  seemed  almost  instinct 
with  life,  for  they  did,  unbidden,  their  various 
duties.  In  the  extreme  wing  is  the  brass 
foundry  and  brass  work,  where  men  with  ‘pa- 
tient touches  of  ingenious  art  ’ fashion  metal 
into  forms  of  beauty.” 


STONE  CHAIR  IN  LENHAM  CHURCH. 

Sir, — To  the  inquiries  of  your  correspon- 
dent “ C.,”  at  p.  00  ante,  in  reference  to  the 
stone  chair,  I would  refer  him  to  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Wells,  an  extract  from  which  is  quoted 
at  p.  640,  Vol.  II.  of  your  journal.  No  au- 
thority can  be  cited  in  support  of  the  opinion 
of  a confessional  being  placed  in  the  chancel. 

The  views  of  your  correspondent  as  regards 
the  chair  are  much  the  same  us  that  of  Mr. 
Wells.  He,  however,  appears  to  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  small  stone  at  the  side  of  the  chair, 
“ described  as  the  kneeling  stone,”  which  he 
says  “ may  have  served  for  a seat  to  one  of  the 
officiating  chorister  boys.”  On  looking  to 
the  plan  and  perspective  views  given  in  Vol. 
II.,  it  is  obvious  this  stone  could  not  be  con- 
veniently used  as  a seat,  because  the  lower 
part  is  only  about  6 inches  from  the  floor,  and 
the  upper  part  (next  the  chair),  is  scarcely  7 
inches  wide,  whilst  the  part  before  the  wall 
does  not  exceed  3 inches. 

It  is  well  known,  at  least  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  after  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
priest  retires  to  one  side  of  the  altar  to  pray 
in  silence  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  so-called 
small  seat  or  kneeling  stone  was  appropriated 
for  that  use. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Gorey,  Feb.  23rd,  1846.  J.  R. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  NEW  PRISON. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building,  to  be 
called  “ The  Middlesex  House  of  Detention,” 
will  be  laid  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
month.  The  prison  inspectors  have  furnished 
the  designs.  A correspondent  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Griinsdell,  of  Sun -street,  Bishopsgate,  is 
the  builder,  and  that  his  contract  amounts  to 
30,000/.,  independent  of  the  old  building  ma- 
terials, which  are  calculated  to  be  of  the  value 
of  from  10,000/.  to  12,000/.  The  builder  is 
under  terms  to  complete  the  prison  in  eighteen 
months  from  the  present  time. 

The  old  prison,  which  has  been  demolished, 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  IJ. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Western  Literary  Institution.  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, the  treasurer,  on  taking  the  chair,  said 
he  was  authorized  by  their  noble  president, 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  to  convey  to  the 
meeting  expressions  of  regret,  that  ill-health 
again  prevented  him  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  assure  them  that  his  lordship  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  association. 

The  balance-sheet,  verified  in  more  than 
usually  strong  terms  by  Dr.  Copeland  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Ellis,  auditors,  shewed  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  foundation  of  the  association, 
in  1843,  amounted  to  839/.  7s.  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  724/.  12s.  10£d.,  shewing  a balance 
in  favour  of  the  society  of  114/.  14s.  ljd. 

The  chairman  said,  considering  the  cost  of 
printing  and  illustrating  works,  and  that  the 
expenditure  just  stated,  included  the  expense 
of  the  journal,  it  must  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that  so  much  had  been  done  with  little  money. 
This  could  not  have  been  effected  but  for  the 
general  good  feeling  of  the  contributors,  and 
he  must  say,  that  they  were  especially  indebted 
to  their  artist,  Mr.  Fairholt. 

Warm  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
president,  the  treasurer,  the  honorary  secre- 
taries (Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Roach  Smith), 
Mr.  Fairholt,  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  contribu- 
tors to  journal ; Mr.  Isaacson,  Mr.  Britton, 
Mr.  Arden,  Mr.  Jerdan,  Mr.  Menzies,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Rosser,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen 
named,  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  ballotted 
for,  and  a code  of  laws  submitted. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

VIADUCTS— RAILS  AND  SLEEPERS — INCRUSTATION 
OF  BOILERS. 

Feb.  24th,  1846. — Sir  John  Rennie,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  first  paper  read  was 
a “Description  of  the  Dinting  Vale  Viaduct, 
on  the  line  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
Railway,”  by  A.  S.  Jee,  member.  This 
viaduct  consists  of  sixteen  arches,  five  of  which 
are  of  timber,  and  eleven  of  brick.  The 
whole  of  the  large  piers,  wings,  outside  span- 
drils  and  parapets  are  built  of  stone  from  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  five 
large  arches,  which  are  each  of  125  feet  span, 
and  25  feet  versed  sine,  are  built  of  Memel 
timber  ; the  main  ribs  of  these  arches  are  com- 
posed of  planking  three  inches  thick,  bent  and 
laid  longitudinally,  and  fastened  together  with 
oak  trenails,  and  firmly  stayed  by  means  of 
wrought-iron  tie  rods.  The  smaller  semi-cir- 
cular arches,  situated  at  each  end  of  the  via- 
duct, are  built  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins. 

1 hey  are  of  50  feet  in  the  span,  and  three  feet 
in  thickness,  and  are  built  in  a curve  of  forty 
chains  radius,  the  piers  being  wedge-shaped, 
t to  suit  the  curve,  leaving  the  faces  parallel 
1 with  each  other.  The  entire  cost  of  the  via- 
i duct  (which  was  given  in  its  various  details  in 
i the  paper)  was  stated  to  be  35,250 /.  6s.  5d.,  its 
l total  length  484  yards,  and  its  greatest  height 
; about  125  feet  above  the  water-course.  It 
' was  commenced  early  in  1843,  and  was  opened 
i on  the  8th  of  August,  1844.  The  average 
i cost  of  construction  was  calculated  to  be  about 
: 21.  14s.  per  superficial  yard,  and  6s.  9d.  per 
( cubic  yard,  the  viaduct  being  eight  yards 
' wide. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans,  member, 

( described  the  system  invented  by  Sir  John 
. MacNeill,  and  employed  on  the  Dublin  and 
] Drogheda  Railway  for  preparing  the  transverse 
■ sleepers,  and  fastening  the  rails  upon  them. 

• T*10  sleePers  are  half  baulks,  12  inches  by  6 
i inches  at  the  junction  of  the  rails,  and  inter- 
i mediately,  half  trees  of  larch,  with  the  bark  on, 
i not  less  than  8 inches  by  4 inches,  are  placed 
' with  the  round  side  upwards,  at  an  average 
( distance  of  2 feet  6 inches  apart.  These 
1 sleepers  are  prepared  for  bearing  the  rails  by 
I fixing  twelve  at  a time  on  a sliding  table 
; similar  to  that  of  a planing  machine  ; they  are 
i moved  forward  by  steam  power  beneath  two 
i circular  cutters,  set  at  the  given  distance  of 
l the  gauge  apart,  and  revolving  very  rapidly, 
; and  which  pass  through  the  whole  series  of 
f sleepers,  cutting  at  a given  inclination  the 
i seats  for  the  rails.  A slight  stoppage  of  the 
i table  takes  place  as  each  sleeper  is  cut,  in  order 


to  afford  time  for  four  drills  to  descend 
simultaneously,  and  to  pierce  the  holes  for  the 
pins  or  trenails  for  holding  down  the  rails.  An 
engine  of  six-horse  power  suffices  for  working 
two  of  these  machines,  by  which  one  thousand 
sleepers  can  be  finished  complete  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  an  expense  ofabout one  penny  each, 
instead  of  twopence-balfpenny  each,  which  they 
formerly  cost  by  manual  labour.  The  sleepers, 
thus  prepared,  are  used  transversely  beneath 
rails  of  the  bridge,  from  which  the  sides  are 
slightly  pinched  inwards  in  finishing,  so  as  to 
form  a dovetail,  with  a joint  plate  with  a raised 
rib,  which  is  laid  at  each  junction,  and  which, 
by  using  a screw-pin  and  plate  at  one  end,  and 
a collar-headed  pin  at  the  other,  holds  the  rail 
very  fast,  preventing  lateral  and  vertical  mo- 
tion, but  permitting  longitudinal  action  in  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  These  rails  weigh 
eighty-three  pounds  per  yard.  The  total  cost 
per  mile  of  the  double  line,  including  rails, 
sleepers,  pins,  spikes,  joint  chairs,  See.,  laid 
complete,  is  stated  at  3,470/.  2s.  8d.,  when  the 
rails  cost  71.  5s.  per  ton. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Vanderkiete,  Assoc, 
described  a very  useful  arrangement  of  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  diving  bell  used  in 
setting  the  masonry,  at  a depth  of  about  8 feet, 
below  the  level  of  extraordinary  spring  tides, 
in  the  extension  of  the  pier  at  Kilrush  in  the 
river  Shannon,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T. 
Rhodes,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Shannon 
commissioners.  Upon  a series  of  piles  and 
longitudinal  timbers  a railway  was  laid,  upon 
which  two  travelling  platforms  were  con- 
structed, with  winches,  &c.  One  of  them 
brought  the  stone  nearly  over  its  intended  posi- 
tion and  lowered  it  into  the  sea;  the  other  then 
brought  the  diving  bell  over  it,  and  by  means 
of  a chain  and  purchase  the  stone  was  lifted 
and  placed  properly  in  its  place  by  the  men  in 
the  bell.  This  work  was  continued  through 
all  the  seasons,  and  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  the  work  so  constructed  was  as  solid  as  if 
built  on  dry  land.  The  drawings  accompany- 
ing the  paper  gave  all  the  details  of  the  ma- 
chinery. 

March  3. — Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  discussion  upon  the  incrustation 
of  boilers  was  renewed,  and  it  was  attempted 
to  be  shewn,  that,  viewed  chemically,  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  might  act  prejudiciouslv 
upon  the  copper  and  iron  of  boilers  ; that  the 
two  metals,  in  combination  with  a saline  solu- 
tion, would  induce  a powerful  galvanic  effect, 
and,  if  aided  by  the  unequal  action  of  heat  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  boiler,  producing  a 
thermo-galvanic  circuit,  considerable  dete- 
rioration of  the  boiler  would  ensue.  It  was 
instanced,  that  on  applying  a small  quantity  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  a locomotive 
boiler,  the  incrustation  was  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  tubes ; hence  it  was  argued, 
that  a chemical  action  upon  the  metal  must 
have  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
contesting  the  correctness  of  the  chemical  view 
assumed,  it  was  asserted,  that  from  the  small 
quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  used,  no  per- 
ceptible chemical  action  could  ensue,  and  that 
in  practice,  after  several  severe  trials  of  long 
duration  in  locomotive  and  marine  boilers, 
when  the  water  was  subjected  to  the  most 
delicate  tests,  no  traces  of  metal  could  be  dis- 
covered. It  appeared  that  the  action  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia  upon  the  corbonate  of 
lime  forming  the  incrustation,  was  merely  to 
disintegrate  it,  and  render  it  soft  and  easy  to 
be  removed,  for  that  after  a given  weight  of 
incrustation  had  been  boiled  in  a solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  for  several  hours,  although 
it  was  rendered  soft  and  pulverulent,  the  same 
weight  still  remained  ; thus  proving  that  no 
sensible  chemical  combination  had  taken  place. 
Numerous  practical  instances  were  given  of  the 
full  success  of  Dr.  Ritterbandt’s  invention,  and 
the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be,  that  by  the 
introduction  of  the  system  he  had  conferred  a 
great  benefit  upon  the  engineering  world,  and 
most  particularly  upon  railways,  where  the  in- 
crustation of  the  tubes  of  the  locomotives  was 
a source  not  only  of  great  expense,  but  not 
unfrequently  the  cause  of  accidents,  as  by  re- 
ducing the  production  of  steam,  the  power  was 
diminished,  the  speed  could  not  be  maintained, 
and  collisions  ensued.  This  process  of  keep- 
ing the  boilers  free  from  incrustation  was 
therefore  of  great  importance. 

On  the  subject  of  the  permanent  way  of  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway,  it  was  argued, 
that  although,  if  taken  at  weight  for  weight, 


there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  strength 
of  the  double  T shaped  rail  over  the  bridge 
shaped  rail,  yet  that  in  practice  the  travelling 
on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  was 
remarkably  smooth  and  equable,  which  it  was 
contended  resulted  from  the  firmness  of  the 
attachment  of  the  bridge  rail  direct  upon  the 
sleepers,  and  from  the  general  perfection  of 
the  laying  of  the  line  of  rails. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shewn  that  a 
lighter  double  T shaped  rail  with  good  cast- 
iron  chairs  and  wooden  trenails  for  fastenings, 
and  fixed  upon  triangular  sleepers  as  on  tiie 
South-Eastern  Railway,  would,  if  the  same 
machinery  had  been  used  in  the  preparation, 
and  the  same  amount  of  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  laying  down,  hence  produced  a 
better  line.  It  was  admitted,  that  the  great 
points  in  establishing  a railway  were  to  have 
heavier  rails  and  stronger  chairs,  laid  with  great 
accuracy  and  constantly  attended  to  ; but  that 
even  then,  unless  the  carriages  were  well  con- 
structed and  adapted  for  their  loads,  no  smooth- 
ness or  uniformity  could  be  insured. 

The  discussions  were  extended  to  such  a 
length  as  to  preclude  the  reading  of  any 
papers. 

After  the  meeting,  Dr.  Paltrineri  exhibited 
to  the  members  in  the  library,  his  ingenious 
instruments  for  illustrating  a system  for  ob- 
taining the  maximum  of  effect  of  all  motive 
powers,  by  using  the  power  of  reaction  as  well 
as  that  of  action. 

At  the  monthly  ballot,  the  following  can- 
didates were  elected  : — Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  as  a 
member;  Messrs.  F.  Pollock,  W.  Harding, 
C.  R.  Sibley,  J.  Van  Norden  Bazalgette,  T. 
R.  Crampson,  John  Gastineau,  and  Allen 
Ransome,  as  associates. 


FALL  OF  A HOUSE,  WITH  FATAL 
RESULT. 

A lamentable  occurrence  took  place  at 
Chelmsford  last  week,  when  two  persons  met 
their  deaths  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— Mr.  Grave,  his  wife,  and  son,  slept 
in  one  bed,  in  a room  upon  the  ceiling  of  which 
lay  a vast  quantity  of  mortar,  rubbish,  and 
tiles,  the  latter  having  been  two  days  previ- 
ously stripped  from  the  roof,  in  order  to 
raise  it  and  give  height  for  another  floor. 
The  work  was  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Sor- 
rell, but  Mr.  Grave,  anxious  that  it  should  be 
expedited  as  much  as  possible,  desired  that  the 
tiles  should  remain  packed  upon  the  ceiling 
joists,  to  be  convenient  for  replacing  upon  the 
heightened  roof.  A weight,  it  is  estimated 
of  nearly  three  tons,  was,  in  consequence, 
placed  upon  the  beam  and  joists,  and  about 
3 a.m.  on  Monday,  the  whole  fell  in  with  a 
tremendous  crash  upon  the  bed  in  which  the 
three  persons  above  named  were  sleeping. 
There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Grave  and  his  son  met  with  instant  death  ; Mrs. 
Grave  escaped  unhurt  owing  to  one  of  the 
beams  having  fallen  in  such  a manner  as  to 
entirely  protect  her  from  the  superincumbent 
materials.  At  the  inquest,  the  coroner  in  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether 
the  deaths  were  the  result  of  accident,  or  arose 
from  a want  of  care  and  caution  on  tiie  part  of 
the  builder.  Every  man  in  his  calling  was 
bound  to  use  due  care — if  death  was  caused 
through  his  neglect,  he  was  held  criminally  re- 
sponsible ; and  he  (the  coroner)  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Sorrell,  being  employed 
on  this  job,  had  had  the  tiles  laid  there  with- 
out the  order  and  direction  of  Mr.  Grave,  it 
would  have  been  his  duty  to  tell  them  that  he 
was  criminally  responsible  for  the  deaths,  and 
not  only  him,  but  Guiver,  who  placed  them 
there.  After  some  consultation,  the  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  of  “Accidental  Death,”  adding 
— “And  the  jury  regret  that  the  builder  did 
not,  by  personal  inspection,  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  slrength  of  the  floor  to  carry  the  super- 
incumbent weight.” 


Institute  of  tiif.  Fine  Arts. — A general 
meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  in  the  great  rooi  i of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Adelphi.  Mr.  G.  Fog  go  in  the  chair. 
A communication  from  Mr.Wornum  was  read, 
on  the  art  of  portrait  painting  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Another  paper  was  read, 
relative  to  the  fine  arts,  and  the  royal  patron- 
age extended  to  them  in  Bavaria. 
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OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  for  this  term  took  place  on  the  27th 
ult.  ; the  Rev.  the  President  of  Trinity  College 
in  the  chair.  Fourteen  new  members  were 
admitted,  and  seventeen  candidates  proposed. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Principles  of  Gothic  Archtiecture  as  applied 
to  ordinary  Parish  Churches.”  Mr.  Petit  con- 
trasted the  heavy  richness  of  the  classic  style 
of  architecture,  giving  evidence  of  its  durability 
from  its  great  size,  while  our  medieval  archi- 
tects designed  means  for  diminishing  the 
weight,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  building.  The 
classical  arch  was  marked  by  the  keystone, 
which  gave  weight;  the  Gothic  arch  by  the 
point,  which  certainly  gave  lightness;  the 
horizontal  line,  so  necessary  for  effect,  was 
marked  in  the  classic  style  by  the  heavy  cornice; 
in  the  Gothic  by  the  light  string-course. 
Classic  towers  appeared  durable  from  their 
massiveness  ; Gothic,  a firm  basis,  growing  up 
into  light  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  a spire,  as 
the  beautiful  one  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  gave 
an  idea  not  only  of  durability,  but  of  great 
beauty.  He  preferred  Gothic  for  its  catholicity, 
by  that  he  meant  its  suitability  to  all  climes, 
ages,  and  materials.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
he  spoke  of  classical  architecture  as  requiring 
necessarily  large  blocks  of  stone,  not  always 
attainable,  while  the  beauty  of  Gothic  often 
consisted  in  the  small  pieces  with  which  it 
was  worked.  After  alluding  to  the  uncertainty 
of  a rule  for  the  size  of  chancels,  instancing 
various  proportions  (from  no  external  appear- 
ance of  any,  to  the  one  at  Shotesbrook,  where 
it  was  larger  than  thenave),  Mr.Petitconcluded 
by  asserting  that  our  old  parish  churches  would 
never  be  found  models  of  larger  churches  or 
cathedrals  in  miniature. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  GLASGOW. 

Thk  Glasgoio  Herald  says  : — So  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  it  appears  that  in  the  city  and  its 
suburbs,  there  have  been  built  during  the  past 
'ear,  1845,  or  are  still  in  progress  of  erection, 
55  dwelling-house  tenements.  In  Scottish 
towns,  as  is  well  understood,  the  “self-con- 
tained ” domicile  is  little  known,  at  least  when 
compared  with  its  very  extensive  adoption  in 
England  ; for  here,  a tenement  means  an  erec- 
tion which  will  accommodate  from  one  to  six- 
teen separate  families,  or  tenants — the  latter 
of  course  finding  access  to  their  respective 
lodgings  by  means  of  common  stairs.  We 
take  it  that,  on  the  average,  each  tenement 
provides  accommodation  for  nine  tenants,  or 
that  the  155  houses  accommodate  1,395  fami- 
lies in  the  whole  ; and  averaging  the  number  of 
inmates  in  each  family  at  six  individuals,  we 
have  accommodation  provided,  or  in  the  course 
of  being  provided,  for  8,370  individuals.  The 
cost  of  erection  of  each  tenement  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  situation,  the  style  of 
architecture  and  finishing,  and  the  class  of 
tenants  for  whom  it  is  intended.  But  we  are 
instructed,  varying  as  the  cost  does  from  1,000/. 
up  to  2,500/.,  that  the  average  cost  for  the  erec- 
tion of  each  tenement,  exclusive  of  the  price 
of  the  site,  will  not  be  less  than  1,570/.  This 
will  give  a total  of  243,350/.  The  above  esti- 
mate, however,  does  not  include  anything  for 
the  erection  of  churches,  counting-houses,  ma- 
nufactories, stores,  public  works,  or  for  busi- 
ness purposes  generally.  It  refers  to  dwelling- 
houses  alone.  But  for  the  accommodation  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  there  is  good 
reason  to  assume  that  during  the  period  which 
we  have  already  instanced,  the  sum  expended 
amounts  to  from  120,000/.  or  150,000/.  In- 
deed, one  block  of  building  for  business  pur- 
poses is  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  will  not  cost  less  than 
20,000/.  Then* we  have  to  add  to  these  the 
price  of  the  ground,  which  forms  a most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  aggregate  charge,  and  cannot 
be  set  down  at  less  than  100,000/.,  although  it 
is  generally  converted  into  a feu  duty,  or 
ground  annual,  at  about  5 per  cent.  I hus,  at 
any  rate,  in  one  branch  of  industiy  or  produc- 
tion, we  have  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,  a 
sum  operated  upon,  during  a period  short  of 
18  months,  of  no  less  than  450,000/. 


Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. — Anewbuild- 
ing  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics  is  to 
be  erected  at  Hanwell. 


Gr0rrc0pcmt!fncr* 

ERRONEOUS  ESTIMATES. 

Sir,— I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  : — 

Tenders  delivered  to  the  trustees  of  llindel 
street  chapel  for  sundry  works  in  the  schoo 
room  ; Messrs.  Cordcroy,  surveyors. 


Monson £1-19 

Hanson  120 

Brown 117 

Norton  and  Son 93 


Shewing  a difference  of  50/.  between  highest 
and  lowest  in  this  trifling  amount.  Em- 
ployers ought  to  look  into  the  matter  when 
such  preposterous  difference  occurs. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  A Regular  Subscriber. 


THE  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Sir,  — On  Monday,  March  2nd,  a public 
meeting  of  the  operative  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  held  at  the  News  House,  St. 
James’s-street,  Nottingham,  when  the  large 
room  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  chair 
having  been  taken,  several  resolutions  were 
advanced,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  shewing 
the  necessity  of  being  united  together  as  a 
trade  to  obtain  protection  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  question  why  we,  the  operative 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Nottingham,  are  not 
worthy  of  the  same  remuneration  for  our 
labours  as  the  operatives  of  other  districts  will 
be  brought  forward  at  no  very  distant  period. 
It  is  equally  advantageous  to  the  masters  to 
keep  the  trade  respectable,  as  to  the  men,  so 
that  an  operative  may  live  honestly  and  justly 
by  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Also  that  a proper 
understanding  be  maintained  between  the 
masters  and  men,  as  it  respects  the  rules  of 
the  trade.  The  meeting  was  so  well  conducted, 
and  the  feelings  of  every  man  appeared  so  to 
harmonize,  as  to  give  reasons  to  believe  that 
a unity  of  spirit  is  now  existing  amongst  us, 
which  we  trust  will  benefit  the  trade  in  general. 

An  Operative. 


Proposed  Masonic  Hall  in  Liverpool. 
— The  want  of  a suitable  place  of  meeting  for 
the  freemasons  in  Liverpool  having  been  felt, 
proposals  have  been  issued  for  erecting  a 
building  to  supply  the  want,  The  sum  re- 
quired for  the  edifice,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
land  is  13,000/.,  which  is  to  be  raised  by  500 
shares  of  26/.  each.  The  prospectus  says, 
“To  aid  in  the  architectural  decoration  of  the 
town,  which  has  recently  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  local  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  to  multiply  the  beautiful 
edifices  which  have  recently  sprung  up  in 
Liverpool,  must  be  the  fervent  desire  of  all 
freemasons,  as  with  them  the  art  of  raising 
superstructures,  perfect  in  all  their  parts  and 
honourable  to  the  builder,  originated  ; an  ele- 
gant building  cannot  be  viewed  even  by  the 
most  ignorant  without  leading  to  admiration 
and  reflection,  which  are  sure  'to  be  productive 
of  gopd  results  in  softening  the  mind  and  pu- 
rifying the  soul.” 

Public  Works  in  Ireland. — An  interest- 
ing return  in  reference  to  the  several  measures 
now  before  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  has  been  issued  in  the  shape  of  a state- 
ment (obtained  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin)  of 
the  loans  and  grants  to  each  county  in  Ireland  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works.  The  total 

amount  of  loans  sanctioned  was  1, 051, 525/.  8s.  9d. 

The  total  issues  were  967,755/.  15s. ; the  total 
sum  paid  as  interest,  178,238/.  1 5s . ; the 
total  re-payments  on  account  of  principal, 
557,521  /.  Is. ; and  the  total  balances  of  prin- 
cipal remaining  due  in  December  last  amounted 
to  411,397/.  15s.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
loans  were  made  are  set  forth  ; they  were  tor 
turnpike-roads,  railways,  harbours,  canals, 
brid«es,  mines,  wide  street  commissioners, 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  drainage  com- 
missioners, Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  to 
private  individuals. 

Sculpture  in  Zinc.*— The  pediment  of 
the  new  opera-house  in  Berlin  is  ornamented 
with  figures  representing  Opera  and  Dance,  in 
cast  zinc.  


Norwich  Cathedral. — Mr.  J.  AdeyRcp- 
ton,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Archteological  Association, 
makes  the  following  observation  on  Norwich 
cathedral  : — It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  I 
made  many  drawings  in  Norwich,  and  having 
been  lately  through  the  cathedral,  I found 
great  improvements  which  do  much  credit  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  particularly  in  restoring 
the  old  dark  oak  in  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  by 
taking  away  the  white  paint.  The  beautiful 
bronze  pelican  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
lumber-room,  and  restored  to  the  choir  as  a 
reading  desk,  but  the  nest  is  missing.  The 
beautiful  oak  door  which  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  rood-loft  is  again  restored  to  its 
place.  Lofty  stone  spires  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  and  great  alterations  have  also  been  made 
in  the  south  transept  and  in  the  cloisters, 
where  a few  new  heads  were  added  to  the  figures 
in  the  bosses  — particularly  to  Saint  Denis, 
who  holds  his  head  in  his  hands  ; he  has  now 
another  head  placed  between  his  shoulders, 
which  verifies  the  old  proverb,  that  “Two  heads 
are  better  than  one  !”  1 find  that  all  the  iron 

bars  which  used  to  be  placed  over  the  columns 
are  entirely  gone  ; I well  remembered  those 
bars,  that  they  had  grooves  to  receive  the  glass, 
while  the  lower  parts,  between  the  columns, 
are  always  opened  to  the  weather.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  earth  on 
the  north-side  of  the  nave  is  at  least  five  feet 
above  the  pavement  within,  which  is  evidently 
the  case,  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  columns 
was  discovered,  which  proves  that  the  original 
surface  was  much  lower  when  the  cathedral 
was  erected  ; and  in  consequence  of  this  accu- 
mulation of  the  soil,  the  beautiful  Norman 
arcade  appears  much  injured  from  dampness. 

Little  Maplestead  Church — The  same 
gentleman  says; — During  a professional  visit 
to  Hedingharn  Castle,  I went  to  see  the  curious 
church  of  Little  Maplestead,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  it  in  such  a disgraceful  state. 
It  is  completely  choaked  up  by  the  lofty  pews 
(perhaps  to  protect  the  congregation  from 
having  the  ear-ache),  which  very  much  dis- 
figure the  beautiful  church ; the  door-post  of 
one  of  the  pews  is  placed  against  the  middle  of 
the  font.  At  the  west  end  is  an  old  timber 
porch  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII  or  VIII, 
which  is  much  injured  by  being  converted  into 
a school-room,  and  disfigured  by  a modern 
chimney.  Surely  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
restore  this  porch  to  its  original  state,  and  to 
build  a new  school  (which,  I believe,  is  only 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve),  somewhere  else.  It 
would  not  be  attended  with  much  expense,  and 
could  easily  be  done  by  a voluntary  subscription 
from  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  preserve 
this  curious  building.  The  grass,  on  the  out- 
side, round  the  church,  should  be  cleared  away 
from  the  building.  The  church  of  Great 
Maplestead  may  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  antiquary  ; it  is  probably  a Saxon  building, 
as  the  masonry  of  the  north  door  is  composed 
of  long  and  short  stones  placed  alternately. 

Lukium,  or  Turkish  Plaster. — The  im- 
pervious and  adhesive  qualities  of  this  compo- 
sition, which  is  remarkably  simple  and  durable, 
are  so  efficacious,  that  although  some  Taksim 
(tanks)  are  entirely  beneath  the  earth,  and 
thus  perpetually  exposed  to  outward  infiltra- 
tions as  well  as  inward  pressure,  and  undoubt- 
edly coeval  with  the  earliest  Byzantine  mon- 
archs,  yet  there  is  no  record  of  their  requiring 
repair,  or  of  their  having  ever  leaked.  Water 
pipes  of  burned  clay  or  metal  joined  and  coated 
with  lukium,  which,  when  dry,  becomes  as 
hard  as  stone,  resist  the  effects  of  humidity 
for  ages.  The  following  is  the  receipt,  as  now 
used  by  the  Lou  Yolgee  (Waterway-men) : — 
Take  100  lbs.  of  fresh  kilned  lime,  finest 
quality,  reduced  to  powder;  ten  quarts  of  pure 
linseed  oil;  and  one  or  two  ounces  of  cotton. 
Manipulate  the  lime,  gradually  mixing  the  oil 
and  cotton  in  a wooden  trough,  until  the  mix- 
ture assumes  the  consistence  of  loaf-dough. 
Let  it  dry,  and  then  break  it  into  cakes  for 
store  or  use.  When  required  for  the  latter, 
take  a sufficient  quantity,  moisten  it  with  lin- 
seed oil,  and  with  this  paste  give  two  or  more 
coatings  to  the  wall  or  pipes,  allowing  each 
coat  to  dry.  Pipes  of  metal  or  clay  can  be  her- 
metically joined  by  twisting  well-carded  hemp, 
saturated  with  lukium,  round  the  interstices, 
and  making  it  fast  with  cord  also  dipped  in 
the  mixture. — “ Three  Years  in  Constant i- 
nople by  C,  White, 
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Destruction  ok  Egyptian  Monuments. 
The  Athenaeum  says  : — “ Letters  from  Egypt 
speak  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
visiting  Upper  Egypt  and  Thebes,  during  the 
present  year,  and  of  the  comfort  and  facility 
with  which  the  journey  is  now  made.  That 
these  latter  do  not  attract  the  European  tra- 
veller in  even  greater  numbers,  may  surely  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  into  what  an 
antique  world  they  lead,  and  how  busily  the 
antiquarian  spirit  is  now  abroad.  Another 
reason  that  should  tempt  the  traveller  to  the 
ruined  cities  of  the  Pharaohs  is,  that  the  very 
influences  which  make  them  objects  of  archae- 
ological veneration  are  insuring  their  gradual 
disappearance  from  the  eyes  of  the  worshipper. 
The  feeling  that  makes  shrines  of  them,  is 
the  same  feeling,  unhappily,  that  induces  their 
desecration.  A correspondent  of  The  Times 
speaks  of  the  rapid  demolition  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  under  the  travelling  mania  for 
carrying  away  unmeaning  fragments — letters 
of  an  ancient  legend  where  they  stand  in  their 
solitudes  by  the  Nile— portions  of  old  and  ex- 
pressive inscriptions  over  the  grave  of  a dead 
civilization  as  read  in  their  places  of  the  de- 
sert—in  cockney-land  mere  patches  of  colour 
and  morsels  of  stone.  Conscious,  no'v>  of  the 
immense  value,  historical  and  poetical,  of  these 
j ancient  volumes  in  bis  keeping — that,  like  the 
books  of  the  Sibyl,  increase  in  price  as  they 
grow  fewer  by  decay — the  pacha  lias  directly 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  antiquities  ; but 
a shave  of  the  Sphynx  or  a chip  of  the  Py- 
ramid defies  him  ; and  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  taught  that  there  is  a harvest 
standing  ready  to  their  hand  in  the  desert, 
which  was  sown  by  their  fathers  in  the  old 
Egyptian  time,  and  asks  no  toil  from  them  but 
the  gathering,  readily  lend  themselves  as  la- 
bourers to  the  work  of  desecration.  Against 
the  Vandalism  and  cupidity  of  his  own  provin- 
cial governors,  who  rob  the  treasure-house  of 
antiquity  for  the  materials  of  their  modern 
erections,  we  believe  that  Mehemet  Ali  may 
defend  his  order  for  the  preservation  of  these 
ancient  monuments;  but  the  bagmen  are  as 
inevitable  as  Time, — and  far  more  rapid  in 
their  operation.  These  considerations  should 
tempt  the  European  traveller  Egyptvvard  ; yet, 
in  doing  so,  will,  it  may  be  feared,  but  increase 
the  evil  that  is  suggested  as  the  temptation. 

Principi.es  ok  Art  in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening.— Any  creation,  to  be  recognised  as  a 
work  of  art,  must  be  such  as  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  a work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
art  may  create  a work  which  shall  be  mistaken 
for  nature;  but  in  such  a case  the  object 
created  could  afford  no  pleasure  as  a work  of 
art,  because  it  would  be  without  the  first  con- 
dition, viz.,  artificialness  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  is  at  once 
recognised.  Much  is  very  properly  said  about 
the  imitation  of  nature,  because  no  work  what- 
ever could  produce  an  effect  upon  the  human 
mind,  but  such  as  was  in  accordance  with  those 
works  from  which  the  human  mind  receives 
all  its  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions 
alone  it  is  accommodated.  A work  of  art, 
therefore,  that  is  not  composed  in  imitation 
of,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  same  prin- 
i ciples  of  composition  as,  the  works  of  nature, 
can  no  more  give  pleasure  to  the  human  mind, 
i as  at  present  constituted,  than  an  article  not 
fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can 
give  nourishment  to  the  human  body.  To 
i imitate  nature  in  such  a way  as  that  the  ob- 
ject produced  should  be  mistaken  for  nature, 
could  never  excite  much  approbation  for  the 
artist,  because  its  very  perfection,  bv  deceiving 
the  spectator  into  a belief  of  its  reality,  would 
prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  a work  of 
art.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  object  is  imi- 
tated in  a totally  different  material  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation 
is  successful,  the  applause  of  the  spectator  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  skill 
displayed. — Loudon. 

Society  ok  Antiquaries. — Following  the 
example  of  their  neighbours  the  Royals,  the 
Council  have  determined  on  permitting  the 
discussion  of  papers  read.  We  shall  have 
something  to  say  shortly  on  matters  generally 
in  connection  with  the  society. 

Devonshire  House  is  undergoing  some  re- 
embellishments,  including  the  construction  of 
a new  staircase. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Works. — Viscount  Canning  is  appointed  to 
this  office. 


The  Gauge  Question.— The  Great  West- 
ern Advertiser , in  a sensible  article  on  this 
subject,  says  We  cannot,  indeed,  without  a 
feeiing  of  regret,  contemplate  the  total  aban- 
donment of  the  broad  gauge,  or  divest  our- 
selves entirely  of  somewhat  of  party  spirit  in 
its  favour,  so  linked  is  it  in  its  history,  in  the 
eclat  it  has  acquired,  with  our  own  city 
(Bristol)  and  the  west  generally.  Those 
points  in  which  its  superiority  is  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  presented  so  much  of 
superficial  attractiveness,  the  roomy  luxury  of 
the  carriages,  the  width  of  the  lines,  and  size 
of  the  tunnels,  the  grandiose  character  of  the 
whole,  together  with  the  fact  of  a higher  ave- 
rage rate  of  speed  being  maintained  on  the 
broad  than  on  the  narrower  lines,  that  to  fore- 
go them  seems  like  retreating  from  an  impor- 
tant position  established  in  the  advance ; but 
viewing  the  matter  in  its  really  important  as- 
pects as  a purely  commercial  question,  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  policy  of  resigning  advan- 
tages, which  could  only  be  maintained  at  a 
greatly  more  than  equivalent  cost.  The  point 
decided  against  the  advisability  of  permitting 
the  extension  of  the  broad  gauge  system,  the 
next  question  to  be  disposed  of,  was,  whether 
the  broad  lines,  already  in  operation,  should 
continue  as  they  are,  or  be  altered  to  accord 
with  the  general  standard  ; and  if  the  latter, 
at  whose  expense  ? For  them  to  continue  as 
they  are,  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  we  believe  not  advantageous  to  the 
respective  companies,  on  account  of  the  isola- 
tion of  the  lines,  caused  by  the  break  of  gauge  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  alteration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
shareholders  in  the  broad  gauge  lines  would 
benefit  by  the  change. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
arc  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-gardcn.] 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  Dockyards  with 
Soft  Melting  Pig  Iron. 

For  Warming  the.  County  Prison,  Fisherton 
Anger,  Salisbury.  The  visiting  magistrates  are 
also  willing  to  receive  new  plans  for  effecting  the 
same  object. 

For  supplying  the  East-India  Company  with 
British  Iron. 

For  the  execution  of  Works  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway,  being  the  Pannal  contract,  in 
length  12,445  yards. 

For  Paving  and  Repairing  the  Carriage-ways  and 
Footways  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden, 
and  providing  Materials  for  the  same. 

For  the  Repair  of  the  Foot  and  Carriage-ways  of 
New  Church-street,  Bermondsey. 

For  the  execution  of  Works  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  being  a length  of  about  14  miles,  includ- 
ing tunnels,  and  a large  amount  of  earth-work. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  Victualling  Stores  at 
Deptford,  for  twelve  months  certain,  with  truss  hoops. 

For  New  Paving  and  Repairing  the  Footways  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 

For  executing  the  ^Repairs  of  the  Chancel  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

Upon  the  Abbey  Estate,  Ixwood,  Suffolk  : a 
large  quantity  of  capital  young  oak,  ash,  poplar, 
and  larch  trees. 

At  Eye,  Suffolk  : 30  oak,  ash,  fir,  willow,  and 
beech  timber  trees  of  upland  growth,  &c. 

At  Lett’s  Wharf,  Lambeth  : an  extensive  stock 
of  well-seasoned  Baltic  oak  and  wainscot  planks, 
Quebec  oak  ditto,  & c. 

At  89,  John-street,  Tottenham-court-road  , 
Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany  in  logs,  planks, 
boards,  and  veneers  ; rosewood,  cedar,  wainscot, 
deals,  beech,  &c. 

At  the  Bull  Inn,  Attleborough,  Norfolk  : 216 
oak,  ash,  elm,  and  other  timber  trees,  now  growing. 

At  Bottisham  Hall,  Cambridge  : the  annual  sale, 
consisting  of  maple,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  other 
timber  trees. 

On  the  Upware  Farm,  at  Wicken,  Mildenhall  : 
200  ash,  elm,  willow,  and  poplar  trees,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  varying  in  size  to  30  feet. 

At  Chobham,  three  miles  from  the  Woking  sta- 
tion : South-Western  Railway  : 186  elm,  20  ash, 
and  85  oak  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  the  Crown  Inn,  Langford  Budville,  Somer- 
set : 100  maiden  oak,  30  maiden  ash,  30  maiden 
elm,  and  5 maiden  beech  timber  trees,  See.  They 
are  of  large  dimensions,  and  excellent  quality. 

On  the  Benaire-hall  Estate,  near  Wrentham  : a 
quantity  of  ash,  fir,  and  oak  stands,  poles,  & c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  C.  (Guildford).” — We  have  not  M.  Leo- 
nard’s address. 

“ Curb  Stones,  Paris.” — We  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  the  sketch  obligingly  sent. 

“New  Cross  Turnpike- Road  Trust.” — The 
clerks  arc  Messrs.  Smith  and  Finch,  Crooms-hill, 
Greenwich. 

11  Sliding  Doors.” — A correspondent  tcishes  to 
know  “ the  best  method  of  hanging  barn  doors  to 
slide,  and  where  there  arc  any  good  examples  to 
be  seen.  I am  informed  the  sliding  principle  has 
been  adopted  to  the  barn  doors  of  several  of  our 
first-rate  or  model  farmeries  of  recent  erection. 
Several  methods  of  the  sort  ore  in  use  at  the  rail- 
way statio}is.” 

“ Cost  of  Railways.” — T.  R.  asks,  “ What  is  a 
fair  price  for  laying  down  a permanent  line  of 
rails  on  railtvay,  labour  only  ?” 

“A.  B.” — We  might  mislead  by  replying  with- 
out fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  If  the 
old  wall  is  to  become  a party-wall,  it  must  of 
course  be  made  of  the  thickness  required  for  the 
larger  building.  Query,  can  the  building  be 
placed  there  at  all  ? 

Next  Week : “W.  Y.,”  “ Mr.  Scoles  on  the 
Parthenon,”  “ Reply  as  to  Gradients.” 

Received  : “ J.  L.,”  “ J.  R.”  (Brighton), 
“ Companion  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Glossary  of 
Terms  used  in  Gothic  Architecture,”  & c.  (J.  II. 
Parker,  Oxford),  “ Ecclesiologist  ” for  March 
(Rivington),  Hoselden’s  “ Designs  as  manufac- 
tured in  Papier  Machc,”  “ Westminster  Review  ” 
for  March. 


A3>VEItTISEIVIEN‘TS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICK  MAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT'  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  U.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings;  ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  nnd  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  See.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITE FR1 ARS-STRE ET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesficlu-strect,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  nre 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nics, and  elsewhere. 


rpiIE  CAMPAIGN  on  the  SUTLEJ  creat- 

A ing  immense  interest  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  exhibiting  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION, Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men  both  in  the 
SIKH  ARMY  and  GOVERNMENT  of  LAHORE,  taken 
by  a lady  of  rank,  distinguished  in  the  Fine  Arts,  during  her 
residence  in  India.  By  means  of  the  OPAQUE  MICRO- 
SCOPE, these  interesting  Portraits  arc  on  a magnificent 
scale.  Mornings,  at  Half-past  Four  o’clock  ; Evenings,  at 
a Quarter  to  Ten.  The  LECTURES  include  those  on 
ASTRONOMY,  during  Lent  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  COLEMAN’S  WORKING  MODEL  ascend- 
ing and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  & c.  & c.  Sec.  Admis- 
sion, Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery.  — 

Grand  new  Series  of  Novelties. — This  Day,  March  4, 
and  during  the  week,  les  PETITES  DANSEUSESAN- 
GLAISES,  or  Band  of  Infant  Figurantes,  will  commence 
their  engagement.  The  American  Palmer,  the  most  cele- 
brated Nigger  Melodist  and  Banjo  Player  of  the  day,  will 
also  make  his  first  appearance;  Professor  Morri  and  his  in- 
fant Sons  will  introduce  their  classical  and  gymnastic  evolu- 
tions in  the  style  of  Professor  Risley  ; and  Mr.  J.  Russell 
will  give  his  new  entertainment  entitled  Table  Talk.  The 
vocalists  have  been  increased  in  number,  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  giving  a grand  vocal  and  instru- 
mental Concert,  in  addition  to  the  other  attractions,  every 
evening;  the  Gas  Microscope,  Chromatrope,  Dissolving 
Views,  Chemical  Lectures,  and  the  Atmospheric  Railways, 
morning  and  evening. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN- FI  ELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-liclds.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
ristcr-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 


ingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands'unrivallcd  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Soutbw ark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  "more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 


colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  <fcc.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  ar.d  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-strcct,  Covent-gardcn,  and 
in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge, 
David-street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application 
may  he  seen. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Manufactured  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  London. 

rpiIE  CALIGRAPHIC  PENCILS  have 

JL  been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  arc  the  result  of 
many  experiments ; and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
grit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
tint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  to 
all  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils — 

H,  HH,  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,F,  FF,  W«  ....  4s.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB  8s.  „ 

BBBB  12s.  ,, 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use. 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  or 
Teachers. 

May  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
sellers, &c. 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  a highly  finished  and 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  be  stamped 
on  both  sides,  “ Caligraphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Son, 
London,” 

***  The  usual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers,  &c. 
A Show  Box  Gratis  wRhan  order  for  a gross  of  Pencils. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allcmange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  ll$d.  per  foot ; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  arc  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run;  and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

C JARVIS,  continuing  to  import  large 

• quantities  of  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  sub- 
stance hitherto  unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a lower  price 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at 
his  old-established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 
38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street. — 
Every  other  description  of  Window  Glass  in  crates  and 
squares  equally  low  in  price. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  snpplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Arc.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass- work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-strcet,  Leicester-squarc,  London. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s. ; 2J  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51.  10s.  Od. ; J-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

TIIOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s.;  Body  Copal, 
24s.;  Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s.;  Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


Late  redmund’s  patent  rising 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved 
Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  irom  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicity and  durability,  merit  extensive  recommendation. 
Gate  Hinges  on  approved  principle.  The  Patent  Spring 
Butts,  single  and  double  acting  to  admit  of  the  Door  open- 
ing either  way.— To  be  had  of  J.  Walby,  Redmund's  Ori- 
ginal Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street,  Soho,  Six  Doors  from 
the  Square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLJNGE’S  patent  hinges.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
*t«  cm  ftio  »"<'«*•  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
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Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  price's.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletrce,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  C l,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  I run- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safely  of  DREDGE’S 
PATENT  PRINCIPLE  are  explained  in  the  “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazine”  No.  1172,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  four  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
50  to  294  feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  this.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


(NH  ARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52, 

J GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull  Street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  &c.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, &c.  C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  without  charge,  _ and  submit  a 
VARIETY  of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection 
apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  &c., 
as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON, 
and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Among  other  testimonials, 
can  be  shewn  that  of  Mnjor  Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  labels,  &c.,  invented  by  them.  The  contracts  will  be 
executed  to  (he  approval  of  the  inspector-general  of  prisons, 
and  the  architects,  C.  Smith  and  Son,  also  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 
requisites  for  the  residences  of  thv  nobility  and  gentry, 
churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses, 
including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  stair- 
cases, gates,  park  fencing,  fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work,  light  castings,  &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  &c.  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  noblemen  can 
be  shewn.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced:— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  Beason.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


KTo.  CX.XII. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  14.  1846. 


HE  connection  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, and  their  value  to  each 
other  ; the  elevation  of  the 
general  standard  of  taste, 
by  rendering  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  art  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  all ; the 
union  of  decorative  and  historical  art ; the 
importance  of  inducing  artists  to  discard  the 
notion  that  the  application  of  their  skill  to  de- 
corative purposes  would  be  derogatory  ; and 
the  dearth  of  a middle-class  of  artists  willing 
to  work  under,  and  carry  out  efficiently,  the 
designs  of  others, — are  all  strongly  felt  by  us, 
and  have  been  urged  on  various  occasions,  to 
the  extent  of  our  power. 

Architecture  has  too  long  stood  aloof  from 
her  sister-arts,  proudly  self-sufficient,  and,  not- 
withstanding numerous  examples  of  the  ad- 
mirable, and  not  to  be  otherwise  obtained, 
effect  of  harmoniously  working  in  concert  with 
them,  first  affected  a contempt  for  their  aid,  and 
came  at  last  to  feel  it:  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  many  persons  are  still  found  who  object 
in  toto  to  the  polychromatic  decoration  of  ar- 
chitectural structures.  These,  however,  are 
many  fewer  than  they  were  five  years  ago  : in 
all  our  recent  buildings,  the  importance  of  the 
combination  is  admitted,  and  Mr.  Barry’s  opus 
magnum  will  display  it  carried  to  a high  ex- 
tent. We  foresee  a considerable  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  artistical  decoration, — archi- 
tects are  now  strongly  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  obtaining  from  amongst  their  countrymen 
the  aid  they  seek. 

The  exercise  of  high  art  on  a mean  material 
does  not  lower  the  art,  but  exalts  the  mate- 
rial. The  hand  of  a man  of  genius  can  dignify 
i a pebble,  and  make  a plaster  ceiling  a shrine 
for  pilgrims. 

The  greatest  artists  the  world  ever  saw,  have 
:not  refused  to  employ  themselves  in  what  is 
called  decoration,  but  is  something  more,  be- 
cause they  have  made  it  so.  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
and  their  scholars,  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
: turies';  Perugino,  in  the  15th;  Raffaelle,  (called 
’ without  impiety,  by  those  who  can  best  appre- 
■ ciate  him,  the  divine ,)  and  Giulio  Romano, 
Ithe  lGtb,  and  the  universally-gifted  Michael 
Angelo,  in  the  17th,  have  left  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Florence,  on  the  vaults  and  walls 
i of  the  Vatican,  the  Villa  Madama,  and  else- 
\ where,  striking  proofs  at  once  of  their  genius, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  having  one  head  and 
i many  hands  for  works  of  this  description.  As 
lit  took  many  poets  to  make  Homer,  so  were 
cmany  painters  needed  to  produce  Raffaelle  : 
r tributary  streams  to  form  a noble  river,  but 
i which  nevertheless  maintained  in  many  cases 
1 their  individuality,  and  having  played  their 
npart  in  effecting  works  of  universal  benefit, 
nemerged  the  stronger  for  the  aid  they  had 
-given,  and  pursued  their  own  course  to 
nfame. 

The  considerations  thus  briefly  stated,  and 
)one  other,  lead  us  to  regard  with  considerable 
rinterest  the  decoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Thea- 
rtre,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  incredibly 
Ishort  space  of  ten  weeks  (including  stripping 
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the  old  house,  and  recanvassing  preparatory 
for  the  paintings),  and  is  unquestionably  a 
highly  successful  work, — in  fact,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  say,  the  most  successful  work  of  its 
kind  yet  achieved  in  London. 

Many  persons  have  necessarily  been  em- 
ployed upon  it;  and  to  all  great  praise  is  due. 
The  Raffaelesques  were  chiefly  directed  by 
Mr.  Sang  and  his  German  corps.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, the  artist  attached  to  the  theatre,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Wright,  has  ably  executed  the  most 
important  subjects,  including  the  ceiling. 
The  figures  in  the  medallions  and  in  the 
panels,  of  the  first  tier,  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Powel  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  Des- 
surne,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Roho,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Earl,  all  students  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. To  all  these  gentlemen,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and  to  others  employed,  great 
praise  is  due;  but  it  is  left  for  us  to  state,  that 
the  merit  of  the  work  as  a whole,  of  course 
the  chief  merit,  is  due  to  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
Architect,  of  the  Adelphi,  who  went  into  Italy 
some  short  time  ago  as  travelling  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Johnson’s  name  has 
hardly  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
work  (not  unusual  with  architects),  and  we 
consider  it  our  duty  on  that  account,  to  bring 
it  forward  more  prominently  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  done,  and  to  claim  for  him  the 
credit  of  the  undertaking  as  a whole,  with  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  praise  to  which 
Mr.  Lumley  is  entitled  for  his  taste  and  libera- 
lity. Some  time  3ince,  Mr.  Johnson  designed 
the  decorations  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  man- 
sion in  Carlton-gardens,  and  this  led  to  his 
introduction  to  the  manager,  who  employed 
him  in  the  work  under  consideration,  without 
any  limitation  or  control. 

Considering  that  other  styles  of  decoration 
had  become  hackneyed,  he  resolved  to  adopt 
the  style  used  by  Raffaelle  and  his  pupils, 
which  he  had  studied  carefully  in  Italy;  and 
he  has  carried  out  his  intention  most  success- 
fully. The  chief  merit  of  the  design,  — its 
one-ness,  its  accordance  and  continuity, — is  the 
result  of  one  mind  having  controlled  the  whole. 

We  shall  not  attempt  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  ornaments.  The  front  of  each  tier 
of  boxes  is  varied,  both  in  design  and  cha- 
racter. The  lower  tier  has  medallions  from 
Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  and  Pompeii,  in  cen- 
tre of  lozenge-shaped  panels,  containing  figures 
on  a chocolate -coloured  ground.  The  next 
tier  has  also  figures,  on  metal  back-ground. 
The  succeeding  tiers  are  more  purely  decora- 
tive, and  the  embellishments,  as  they  approach 
the  roof,  become  progressively  lighter.  The 
ceiling,  taken  in  part  from  the  Villa  Madama, 
connects  historical  and  decorative  art,  and 
contains  Albano’s"  Four  Elements,”  with  copies 
of  other  celebrated  works  ; and  over  the  pros- 
cenium is  the  “ Aurora  ” of  Guido  charmingly 
enwreathed. 

The  tone  is  perfect.  Notwithstanding  the 
infinite  variety,  the  life  and  movement  of  all 
the  parts,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  subdued 
and  unobtrusive,  and  the  eye  wanders  from 
point  to  point,  pleased  and  never  tired,  to  rest 
ultimately  on  the  stage,  which  is  decorated 
with  a drop  scene  executed  by  Stanfield,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Telbin  and  Mr.  John  Absolon. 
The  scene  is  architectural,  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  decorations  of  the  house,  and  by 
its  arrangement  gives  the  effect  of  great  space 
to  the  stage. 

When  looking  towards  the  house  from  the 
stalls  or  pit,  a charming  effect  is  observable  in 
the  gallery;  the  ceiling  is  coloured  blue,  and 
as  seen  beyond  a broad  band  of  Raffaelesques, 
the  termination  of  the  ceiling  of  the  vaulted 
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house,  gives  the  notion  of  a brilliant  nigh 
in  a more  balmy  land. 

M.  Hittorff,  in  a report  on  a collection  of 
decorations  taken  from  the  antique  and  the 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  printed  in  the  “An- 
nales  de  la  Soci^te  libre  des  Beaux  Arts,”  says 
(when  urging  the  practice  of  this  mode  of  de- 
coration), it  is  especially  necessary  to  master 
the  principles  established  by  the  ancients,  and  to 
adhere  to  them  in  avoiding,  amidst  variety  and 
abundance,  that  confusion  which  fatigues  the 
eye  and  troubles  the  mind.  It  is  important  to 
obtain  above  all  a unity  of  thought,  a har- 
monious relation  between  all  the  parts ; a 
symmetry,  if  not  rigorous,  at  least  apparent  in 
the  principal  subjects  ; it  is  necessary  that  men 
of  talent  commissioned  to  execute  such  works 
should  remember,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
sincere  admirers  of  the  painter  of  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  all  admit,  that  he  there 
passed  the  limits  wisely  placed  by  the  an- 
cients ; that  blinded  by  too  great  confidence 
in  the  power  of  his  genius,  led  into  it  also, 
perhaps,  by  the  dazzling  facility  of  execution 
possessed  by  his  able  pupils,  he  remained  be- 
hind his  masters;  in  short,  that  Raffaelle  did 
not  possess,  like  them,  the  great  art  of  being 
magnificent  with  moderation,  rich  with  sim- 
plicity, and  of  attaining,  with  the  employment 
of  the  most  varied  creations,  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  qualities — unity. 

We  cannot  more  highly  compliment  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  decoration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre  than  by  saying,  in  conclusion, 
that  they  have  all  borne  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  this  great  quality,  and  have 
achieved  remarkable  success. 


The  public  have  good  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  eagerness  exhibited  by  the 
Government  to  pass  the  new  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Bill  into  a law.  No  good  can  pos- 
sibly result  from  such  unwise  haste,  and 
evib  which  might  be  anticipated  and  avoided, 
will  most  probably  be  produced.  On  Saturday 
last,  the  bill  was  first  published,  on  Wednesday 
last  it  was  read  a third  time  and  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  without  the  slightest  dis- 
cussion. A copy  of  it  in  extenso  will  be  found 
in  our  present  number,  but  we  fear  we  shall 
fail  in  our  object,  which  was  to  call  the  at- 
attention  of  the  public  to  its  several 
features,  and  to  elicit  suggestions.  We  are 
foiled  in  this,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Upper  House  will  give  the 
measure  a more  calm  consideration,  and  allow 
of  its  points  being  discussed  out  of  doors  be- 
fore it  pass  into  a law. 

We  shall  give  it  consideration  next  week. 
The  intention  of  one  of  the  clauses  seems 
quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,  that  passing  the  Bill  in  question  will 
have  the  serious  effect  of  postponing  the  much 
called  for  revision  of  the  existing  Act. 


Royal  Institute  of  Architects. — An 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Papworth  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Donaldson  exhibited  specimens  of 
a fine  work  on  the  fresco  paintings  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  by  Mr.  Ternite,  with  a text 
by  Professor  Welker.  The  honorary  secre- 
tary read  part  of  the  prize-essay  on  brick,  by 
Mr.  Worthington,  which  gives  a history  of 
this  material,  beginning,  as  in  duty  bound, 
before  the  building  of  Babel,  and  ending  one 
day  last  week.  We  will  speak  of  the  merits 
of' the  paper  when  the  remainder  has  been 
read. 

Liverpool  Town-hall. — The  grand  stair- 
case is  to  be  decorated  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
Birmingham,  at  a cost  of  nearly  1,000/. 
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ON  THE  CURVED  LINES  OF  THE 
PARTHENON. 

THEORY  OF  ENTASIS. 

BY  F.  C.  PENROSE,  ARCHITECT. 

It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  line  of  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon  and 
Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  are  not  hori- 
zontal, but  cuive  upwards  in  a vertical  plane. 
Mr.  John  Pennythorne  was  the  first,  I believe, 
to  observe  this,  but  he  unfortunately  did  not 
immediately  publish  it.  It  first  appeared  in 
a Vienna  journal,  1 think  in  the  year  1841. 

I will  begin  at  once  to  describe  some  obser- 
vations which  I made  on  this  subject  during 
a stay  of  three  months  at  Athens  last  year.  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Parthenon. 

I shall  adopt  the  notation  of  the  English 
foot  decimally  divided,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
may  soon  become  universal. 

On  proceeding  to  level  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  upper  step,  I ob- 
tained the  following  ordinates,  taken  at  the 
centre  of  each  column. 


Centre  of  S.E. 
angle. 

Horizontal  dis- 
tance between  the 
measured  points. 

Height  above  or 
below  level  line. 

Column  No. 

0 

— 0 

1 

3'34  ft.  from 

■03  ft.  above 

angle 

2 

12-125  ft.  from 

•09 

No.  1 

3 

14-088  .. 

•148 

4 

14-092  .. 

■21 

5 

14-108  .. 

•222 

6 

14-083  .. 

•19 

7 

14-108  .. 

•10 

8 

12-025  .. 

•018  below 

N.E.  angle 

101-29  ..from 

•028  below 

S.E.  angle 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  N.E.  angle  has 
slightly  settled.  And  also  there  are  evident 
signs  of  other  small  settlements,  so  that  these 
dimensions  are  not  sufficient,  without  most 
minute  measurement  of  every  separate  stone 
and  crack,  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
the  curve  which  the  step  originally  had  ; but  I 
am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  following  was 
very  nearly  the  truth,  viz.,  that  the  stylobate  or 
step  at  the  centre  intercolumniation  was  level, 
and  then  descended  at  a gradient  of  about  one 
in  250  to  the  last  column  but  one,  whence  it 
had  a fall  of  about  1 in  150  to  the  angles.  The 
latter  addition  was  probably  to  throw  off  rain 
water  better,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  ar- 
chitrave, which  otherwise  follows  exactly  the 
line  of  the  steps  (except  so  far  as  the  architrave 
being  composed  of  only  seven  stones,  has  not 
suffered  so  much  displacement  as  the  stylo- 
bate, which  consists  of  twenty-four  stones). 
The  angular  columns  are  *02  feet  longer  than 
the  others,  to  compensate  for  this  difference 
between  the  step  and  architrave  at  the  angles 
of  the  building. 

The  columns  lean  inwards  towards  thecella, 
about  *225,  both  in  the  fronts  and  the  flanks. 
The  capitals  on  the  contrary,  have  their  axes 
leaning  as  much  outwards  as  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  lean  inwards.  This  construction  ne- 
cessarily arises  from  the  curvature  given  to  the 
stylobate  and  architrave,  as  any  one  may  see 
at  once  by  sketching  the  column  exaggerating 
these  differences.  Of  course,  the  angular 
column  leans  inwards  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the 
rest  are  simply  inclined  backwards  at  angles 
to  the  fronts  and  flanks.  In  the  columns,  all 
the  stones  except  the  upper  and  lower  of  each 
are  angular  to  the  axis  of  the  columns.  These 
(the  upper  and  lower  courses)  are  the  “ Sca- 
milli  impares  ” of  Vitruvius,  whose  obscure 
passage  is  now  rendered  quite  clear,  by  the 
discovery  of  these  wonderful  refinements  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were,  of  course,  intended 
to  correct  the  false  impression  which  the  eye 
receives  in  contemplating  a portico,  whose 
lines  are  exactly  horizontal.  Vitruvius  says, 
that  in  such  case,  the  step  appears  to  sink  in 
the  middle  ; but  I think  the  method  originated 
rather  from  the  contemplation  of  the  entablature 
than  the  step,  as  the  raking  lines  of  the  pedi- 
ment would  have  the  effect  by  contrast,  of  appa- 
rently deflecting  a horizontal  corona,  in  the 
same  way  as  a chord  or  tangent  of  a circle 
always  appears  bowed  in  a direction  contrary 
to  the  curvature. 

Another  curious  optical  adjustment  I ob- 
served on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  position,  immediately 


over-hanging  the  precipitous  rock.  Every 
abacus  in  that  side  is  -17  feet,  or  nearly  two- 
tenths  of  a foot  less  in  breadth,  than  those  on 
the  north  side,  east  and  western  fronts.  The 
angular  abaci,  again,  are  about  "1  foot  larger 
than  the  latter. 

These  (the  angular  ones)  are  exactly  one- 
fifth  the  height  of  the  column.  The  others 
are  exactly  one-fifteenth  of  the  upper  step  of 
the  froDts,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  100 
Olympic  feet.  Those  on  the  south  side  are 
such  feet,  or  ’065  X upper  step. 

The  angular  abacus  is  G-849  English  feet. 

,,  ordinary  ditto  6"753  ,, 

,,  south  side  ditto  6’584  ,, 

That  in  the  British  Museum  is  of  the  latter 
class.  If  the  abacus  (i.e.  either  of  the  two 
first)  be  divided  into  thirty  parts,  twenty-eight 
such  parts  will  give  the  lower,  and  twenty-two 
the  upper  diameter  of  the  column.  I have 
found  the  entasis  of  the  column  to  be  produced 
by  its  being  an  hyperboloid  of  revolution  ; the 
principal  axis  of  whose  generating  hyperbola 
is  = 1013  English  feet  (i.e.  one  hundredth 
part  of  upper  step),  or  one  Greek  foot ; and 
the  distance  between  the  foci  =60  such  feet; 
or  in  mathematical  language — 

a = 1-013  feet  ae  = 30 
L* 

— = 899 

a* 

The  axis  or  line  of  foci,  is  twice  the  breadth 
of  the  smaller  abacus,  or  13-12  feet  below  the 
upper  step. 

1 had  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
verify  my  own  dimensions  with  some  with 
which  Mr.  Scoles  kindly  favoured  me.  I ob- 
tained first  from  him  only  the  vertical  dimen- 
sions, then,  on  comparison,  we  found  that  the 
horizontal  dimensions,  which  I obtained  from 
the  hyperbolic  theory,  by  calculation,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  eleven,  coincided  most  closely  with 
his,  though  the  measurements  which  I had 
taken  were  from  a different  column,  and  taken 
in  a different  manner  from  his. 


A BILL 

TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  FOR  REGULATING  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  USE  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 

METROPOLIS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Preamble : 7 <S‘  8 Viet.,  c.  84. — Whereas  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  Parliament 
holden  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled,  “An 
Act  for  regulating  the  Construction  and  the 
Use  of  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  its 
Neighbourhood,”  whereby,  amongst  other 
provisions,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State  was  empowered  to  appoint 
two  persons,  being  of  the  profession  of  an 
architect  or  surveyor,  to  be  official  referees 
of  metropolitan  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  Act,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
should  think  proper,  to  remove  such  official 
referees,  and  in  their  place  to  appoint  other 
persons  so  qualified;  and  the  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Reve- 
nues, Works  and  Buildings  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a registrar  of  metropolitan  buildings, 
who  should  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  said  commissioners;  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  determination  of  such  two  official  re- 
ferees, or  of  one  of  them  with  the  assent  of  the 
said  registrar,  as  to  all  or  any  matters  referred 
to  them,  should  be  binding  on  all  parties  to 
such  reference  ; and  that  any  matter  required 
or  permitted  to  be  done  by  the  official  referees 
might  be  done  by  either  of  them  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  said  registrar,  unless  express  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  should  be  made,  and  if 
done  by  any  one  of  them,  with  such  assent, 
should  be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  done  by 
both  of  them  ; and  by  the  said  Act  the  said 
official  referees  were  prohibited  from  acting 
as  surveyors,  and  every  person  being  or  be- 
coming commissioner,  receiver,  steward,  or 
agent  of  any  owner  of  houses  within  the  limits 
of  the  Act,  was  disqualified  from  holding  the 
office  either  of  official  referee  or  of  registrar 
under  the  said  Act. 

And  whereas  the  duties  and  qualifications 
for  office  of  the  registrar  of  metropolitan 
buildings  are  of  a character  wholly  distinct 
from  the  duties  and  qualifications  for  office  of 
the  official  referees,  and  it  would  conduce  to 


the  more  satisfactory  execution  of  the  recited 
Act  if  there  were  three  official  referees  (all  of 
them  being  of  the  profession  of  a surveyor  or 
architect),  and  the  acts  and  awards  of  such 
three  official  referees,  or  of  any  two  of  them, 
were  made  as  valid  and  binding  as  if  the  same 
had  been  done  or  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  recited  Act  by  the  two  official  referees 
thereby  authorized  to  be  appointed,  or  by  one 
of  them  with  the  assent  of  the  said  registrar; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  persons  duly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  functions  of  official 
referees  without  increase  of  charge  to  the 
public  or  the  localities  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  recited  Act,  it  is  expedient  to 
relax  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  the  pro- 
hibitions and  disqualifications  appertaining  to 
the  office  of  official  referees  under  the  said  re- 
cited Act. 

1 . Appointment  of  an  additional  Referee . — 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Queen’s  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretaries  ef  State,  and  he  is  hereby 
empowered  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint  a 
person,  being  of  the  profession  of  an  architect 
or  surveyor,  to  be  an  official  referee  of  metro- 
politan buildings,  in  addition  to  the  official  re- 
ferees authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  re- 
cited Act,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  he  shall 
think  proper,  to  remove  such  additional  official 
referee,  and  to  appoint  any  other  person  quali- 
fied as  aforesaid  in  his  place;  and  every  offi- 
cial referee  to  be  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  make  the  same  declaration 
of  official  fidelity,  and  have  the  same  duties, 
powers,  authority,  and  jurisdiction,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  (save  as 
hereinafter  varied  or  relaxed)  as  if  the  said 
recited  Act  had  authorized  the  appointment  of 
three  official  referees,  and  the  official  referee 
appointed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  had 
been  appointed  official  referee  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  recited  Act. 

2.  Two  Official  Referees  may  act.— And  be 
it  enacted,  that  all  acts,  matters  and  things  by 
the  said  recited  Act  required,  directed  or  per- 
mitted to  be  done  by  the  official  referees  of 
metropolitan  buildings,  or  by  one  of  such 
official  referees,  with  the  assent  of  the  regis- 
trar, may  be  done  by  the  official  referees  ap- 
pointed and  to  be  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  recited  Act  and  of  this  Act,  or  by  any 
two  of  them  ; and  that  the  acts,  certificates, 
awards,  orders,  and  determinations  of  any  two 
of  the  said  official  referees  shall  be  as  valid, 
binding  and  effectual  as  if  the  same  had  been 
done,  signed,  made,  or  determined  by  all  the 
said  official  referees  ; and  the  assent  of  the  said 
registrar  of  metropolitan  buildings  shall  not 
be  required  to  give  effect  to  the  same  ; and 
the  assent  of  the  said  registrar  shall  not  render 
valid  any  act,  certificate,  award,  order  or  de- 
termination, done,  signed  or  made  hy  one  only 
of  the  said  official  referees,  which  would  not  be 
valid  without  such  assent. 

3.  Official  Referees  may  act  as  Surveyors  with 
permission  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  disquali- 
fications maybe  relaxed:  Special  Referees  to  be 
appointed  in  certain  cases. — And  be  it  enacted, 
that  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  said  re- 
cited Act  to  the  contrary  contained,  it  shall  be 
law-ful  for  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  if  and  so  long  only  as  be 
shall  think  proper,  by  any  writing  under  his 
hand,  to  permit  and  authorize  any  one  or  more 
of  the  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may 
hold  the  office  of  official  referee  to  act  as  sur- 
veyor, either  alone  or  with  any  partner,  or  by 
an'  agent ; and  no  person  shall  be  ineligible  or 
disqualified  from  holding  the  office  of  official 
referee  by  reason  of  his  continuing  to  act  as 
a surveyor  with  such  permission  as  aforesaid, 
or  by  reason  of  his  being  or  becoming  com- 
missioner, receiver,  steward,  or  agent,  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  owner  of  houses  or  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  recited  Act,  pro- 
vided the  fact  of  such  person  being  or  becom- 
ing such  commissioner,  receiver,  steward,  or 
agent  be  notified  to  one  of  her  Majesty’s  prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  and  licensed  by  him 
in  writing,  before  such  person  be  appointed  or 
continue  to  act  as  official  referee;  but  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  holding  the  said 
office  to  act  as  official  referee  in  the  case  of 
any  building  or  matter  in  which  he  shall  be 
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employed  as  architect  or  surveyor,  or  where  he 
shall  be  the  commissioner,  receiver,  steward, 
or  agent  of  any  person  interested  in  such  build- 
ing or  matter  ; and  if  it  shall  happen  that  more 
than  one  of  the  said  official  referees  shall  bo 
employed  as  architect  or  surveyor  as  to  the 
same  building  or  matter,  or  shall  be  the  com- 
missioner, receiver,  steward,  or  agent  of  any 
person  interested  therein,  or  if  any  disagree- 
ment or  difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  be- 
tween any  two  official  referees  who  shall  act 
as  to  such  building  or  matter,  not  being  em- 
ployed as  architect  or  surveyor,  or  as  commis- 
sioner, receiver,  steward,  or  agent  of  any  per- 
son interested  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods, 
Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works  and  Build- 
ings, from  time  to  time,  upon  the  report  of  the 
official  referees  or  any  one  of  them,  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  interested  in  the 
matter  in  dispute,  to  authorize  one  or  more 
competent  persons,  being  of  the  profession  of 
an  architect  or  surveyor,  to  be  special  referees 
in  respect  of  such  particular  building  or  matter 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  acting  official 
referee  or  referees,  or  alone,  as  the  case  may 
require  ; ~and  every  special  referee  authorised 
by  the  said  commissioners  shall,  as  to  the 
particular  building  or  matter  for  which  he  is 
authorized,  have  the  same  power,  authority, 
and  duties,  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  an 
official  referee  under  the  authority  and  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  said  recited  Act; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  commis- 
sioners to  assign  to  every  such  special  referee 
such  part  of  the  remuneration  of  the  official 
referee  or  referees  who  shall  be  disqualified  as 
aforesaid  from  acting  as  to  such  particular 
building  or  matter,  or  otherwise  to  remunerate 
him  as  the  said  commissioners  shall  think  fit. 

4.  Offices  vacant.— And  be  it  enacted,  that 
if  any  official  referee  shall  act  as  surveyor, 
either  alone  or  with  any  partner,  or  by  an 
agent,  or  as  commissioner,  receiver,  steward, 
or  agent,  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  owner  of 
houses  or  land  within  the  limits  of  the  said 
recited  Act,  without  the  license  and  consent 
in  writing  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  shall  continue  to  act 
as  surveyor,  either  alone  or  with  any  partner, 
or  by  an  agent,  or  to  act  as  such  commissioner, 
receiver,  steward,  or  agent  as  aforesaid,  after 
such  license  and  consent  shall  have  been  with- 
drawn or  shall  have  expired,  then  he  shall 
cease  to  be  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of 
official  referee,  and  thereupon  such  office  shall 
be  vacant,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to 
any  acts  done  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  official 
referee,  so  far  as  other  persons  are  affected 
thereby. 

5.  Salaries  of  Official  Referees.— And  be  it 
enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty 
from  time  to  time  to  grant  such  salaries  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  said  official  referees 
respectively  as  her  Majesty  shall,  as  to  each  of 
them,  be  pleased  to  appoint,  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  for  the  three  referees  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

6.  Contributions  to  be  paid  to  the  Consolidated 

Fund  and  Salaries  paid  thereout And  whereas 

for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  payment 
of  a portion  of  the  salaries  of  the  official  re- 
ferees and  registrar  under  the  said  recited  Act, 
it  was  by  the  said  Act  enacted,  that  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London 
should  direct  the  chamberlain  of  the  said  city, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent  should 
direct  the  treasurer  of  such  respective  counties 
to  pay  by  two  half-yearly  payments  in  the 
months  of  June  and  December  in  every  year 
to  or  into  the  hands  of  the  cashier  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Buildings  on  account 
of  the  said  official  referees,  and  of  the  said 
registrar,  the  several  sums  of  money  therein 
mentioned  as  and  by  way  of  contribution  to 
such  salaries ; and  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
balance  of  such  salaries  should  be  payable  and 
paid  out^  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  : and  whereas  such  salaries 
are  by  the  said  Act  directed  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
and  the  contributions  towards  payment  of  the 
same  being  payable  half-yearly,  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  pay  such  salaries  as  directed  by 
the  said  Act,  and  it  has  been  found  incon- 
venient to  pay  the  same  in  part  out  of  monies 
contributed  by  the  said  city  and  counties  re- 
spectively and  in  part  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; BE  it  therefore 
enacted,  That  the  several  sums  of  money  which 


under  the  said  recited  Act  are  payable  by  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent  respectively,  to  the  cashier  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings  on 
account  of  the  said  official  referees  and  of  the 
said  registrar,  and  all  arrears  and  future  pay- 
ments thereof,  shall,  instead  of  being  paid  to 
such  cashier  on  such  account  as  aforesaid,  he 
payable  and  paid  into  the  receipt  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer,  and  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  trie 
salaries  of  the  official  referees  and  registrar  of 
metropolitan  buildings  for  the  time  being,  and 
all  arrears  thereof  shall  be  paid  wholly  out 
of  the  suid  Co?isolidaled  Fund  by  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  or  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury  for  the  time  being  ; and  such  salaries 
shall  accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  be  paid 
quarterly  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  first 
day  of  April,  the  first  day  of  July,  and  the 
first  day  of  October  in  every  year  ; and  every 
official  referee  and  registrar  shall  be  entitled  to 
a proportionate  part  of  his  salary  from  the  day 
of  his  appointment  to  the  next  succeeding 
quarter-day  of  payment,  and  from  the  last 
quarter-day  of  payment  preceding  his  death, 
discharge  from  or  ceasing  to  hold  the  office  of 
official  referee  or  registar  (as  the  case  may  be) 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  discharge  or  ceasing 
to  hold  such  office. 

7*  Public  Act. — And  be  it  enacted,  that  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a public  Act,  and 
shall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  such  by 
all  judges,  justices,  and  others,  without  being 
specially  pleaded. 

8.  Act  may  be  amended.— And  be  it  enacted, 
that  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by 
any  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  present  session  of 
Parliament. 


HEALTH  IN  TOWNS. 

On  Thursdaysen’night,  Mr.  Traicedelivered 
a lecture  on  this  interesting  subject  at  the  City 
of  Westminster  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Me- 
chanics’ Institution. 

The  lecturer  stated  it  to  he  his  object  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  his  hearers  a few  of 
the  more  striking  facts,  and  to  accompany 
these  with  such  reflections  and  deductions  as 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
consideration  of  the  causes  which  on  a large 
scale  affect  the  health  and  duration  of  life  of 
all  classes  of  the  community,  in  various  de- 
grees, must  have  the  deepest  interest  for  all 
parties.  It  addressed  itself  to  the  rich  as  a 
question  of  humanity,  and  must  force  on  their 
minds  the  conviction,  that  much  of  their  present 
benevolent  outlay  for  the  alleviation  of  sick- 
ness, and  its  consequences,  might,  by  ordinary 
preventive  measures,  be  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  might  he  devoted  to  even  nobler  purposes 
of  philanthropy.  To  the  middle  and  labour- 
ing classes  the  obvious  and  vital  importance  of 
the  matter  must  render  comment  superfluous. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  subject  would 
shew,  that  however  great  the  mortality  which 
we  now  have  to  deplore,  it  is  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  that  which  devastated 
our  towns  in  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries, 
chiefly  from  causes  which,  it  is  now  beyond  a 
doubt,  are  readily  preventive.  It  is  speaking 
below  the  fact  to  say,  that  full  half  the  deaths 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  cities,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  17th  century,  were  attri- 
butable to  a neglect  of  those  sanatory  regula- 
tions which  nature  herself  dictates,  viz.,  the 
provision  for  health-breathing  currents  of 
pure  instead  of  mephitic  air,  and  the  removal 
of  all  matters  noxious  to  the  senses.  We  were 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Howard,  who, 
undoubtedly,  first  gave  a practical  turn  to  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
health  among  people  congregated  in  dense 
masses,  lie  explored  the  filthy  dens  in  which 
our  criminals  were  immured  to  engender  and 
propagate  the  most  deadly  forms  of  infection  ; 
he  proved  that  we  consigned  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  to  places  where  water  wasdoled 
out  miserably,  if  supplied  at  all,  and  where 
every  kind  of  refuse  was  allowed  to  accumulate, 
diffusing  a pestiferous  vapour,  from  whose 
insidious  poison,  few  escaped  without  malignant 
disease.  So  deadly  was  this  disease,  that  it 
was  termed  the  gaol  fever;  and  it  is  said  that 
2,000  lives  were  lost  in  one  fleet,  from  the  fatal 
infection  communicated  from  some  recently 
liberated  prisoners.  Now,  if  we  contrast  this 


with  our  gaols  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  find, 
actually,  that  they  have  less  sickness  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  working  people  in  circumstances 
of  comparative  comfort.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished, chiefly,  by  a careful  removal  of  all 
refuse,  the  maintenance  of  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  provision  of  an  active  circulation 
of  fresh  air.  In  referring  to  various  tables 
of  mortality,  which  the  lecturer  exhibited,  he 
observed,  that  it  would  he  seen  that  there  was 
a great  disparity  between  different  localities 
and  classes  of  the  community;  that,  as  a general 
rule,  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  far  exceeded 
that  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  and  their 
families,  perhaps  by  two-fifths  ; that,  in  some 
instances,  so  great  was  the  mortality,  that  more 
than  half  of  a given  number  of  children  born 
were  dead  before  reaching  their  fifth  year : 
that  while  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  the 
average  age,  at  death,  is  among  the  labouring 
population  thirty-three  years,  as  in  Wiltshire, 
in  Bethnal  Green  it  is  narrowed  to  sixteen, 
and  in  Liverpool  to  fifteen  years.  It  was 
natural  to  inquire  whether  any  common  evil  or 
evils  could  be  detected  in  uniform  association 
with  these  respective  results;  and  the  question 
was  fully  answered  by  the  fact,  that  wherever 
it  was  found  that  the  duration  of  life  is  thus 
“ curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions,”  there  are 
none,  or  very  imperfect  means,  of  carrying  off 
impurities  ; water  lies  in  stagnant  pools  evolv- 
ing miasma ; pure  water  is  an  article  so 
scarce,  that  cleanliness  is  utterly  neglected,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  crowded  into  close  rooms 
in  ill-constructed  houses,  and  in  confined  courts 
and  narrow  lanes,  where  the  genial  breeze  can 
never  penetrate  unpolluted. 

The  subject  of  drainage  had  been  latterly 
viewed  in  connection  with  a most  important 
philosophical  principle,  namely,  that  there  is 
no  destruction  or  waste  of  matter,  and  that 
whatever  chemical  agents  are  taken  from  the 
soil  in  various  vegetable  productions,  are 
capable  of  being  returned  to  it,  so  as  to 
form  one  endless  series  of  vitality  passing  to 
decay,  and  the  products  of  decay  supplying  the 
conditions  of  new  organic  life.  This  was  the 
rationale  of  what  were  called  manures,  and  if 
it  were  possible  so  to  arrange,  that  the  refuse 
of  animal  existence,  which  must  contain  the 
principal  agents  of  fertility,  and  are  chiefly  de- 
posited in  drains,  sewers,  cesspools,  could  be 
restored  to  the  soil,  it  would  at  once  make  a 
great  approximation  to  a practical  application 
of  the  principle  just  announced,  and  would 
also  subserve  the  great  object  of  economy  which 
has  hitherto  embarrassed  this  question ; for 
hitherto  while  on  the  one  hand  we  were  con- 
stantly exhausting  the  soil  of  some  of  its  es- 
sential riches,  on  the  other  we  were  en- 
cumbered and  perplexed,  and  put  to  enormous 
cost  to  get  well  rid  of  these  ingredients,  which 
however  valuable  in  the  field,  are  pollution 
and  corruption  in  the  city.  A variety  of  plans 
had  been  projected  to  effect  this  adjustment; 
among  others,  he  had  a model  of  an  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Miggs,  which  consisted 
of  three  reservoirs,  each  adapted  to  receive  the 
sewage  for  one  tide,  and  by  allowing  its  heavier 
matters  to  subside,  and  throwing  down  various 
organic  elements  by  a free  distribution  of 
slacked  lime,  and  constructing  tolerably  air- 
tight sheds  over  it,  in  which  a free  evolution  of 
gases  should  take  place  to  neutralize  and  pre- 
cipitate the  effluvia;  it  was  considered  possible 
at  once  to  secure  all  the  valuable  chemical 
agents  held  in  suspension  by  the  fluid,  and 
allow  the  water  to  pass  off  almost  wholly  de- 
prived of  its  impurities.  He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  give  any  opinion  of  this  plan,  further 
than  to  say,  that  it  appeared  in  entire  con- 
sistence with  the  general  principles  of  chemi- 
cal philosophy,  and  merited  the  fullest  and 
most  impartial  consideration.  After  pointing 
out  various  evils  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  filth,  especially  in  the  semi-fluid  state, 
and  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  population  ; the 
lecturer  referred  at  some  length  to  the  loss,  as  re- 
presented both  bysufferingand  money  tothecom- 
munity,  from  aneglectof  due  sanatory  measures, 
and  said  he  had  contemplated  giving  a series  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  securing  healthy  homes  for  all,  and 
especially  the  labouring  people.  But  time 
would  only  allow  him  to  recommend  that  in 
the  choice  of  a house,  they  should  take  great 
care  to  ascertain  if  it  had  a communication 
with  a sewer,  and  moreover,  if  under  all  states 
of  the  weather  and  tides,  the  drains  carried  off 
all  impurities,  that  they  should  inform  them- 
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selves  whether  any  foul  odours  at  any  time 
prevailed  in  the  house,  and  if  so,  to  take  care 
that  their  cause  should  be  removed,  or  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  tenancy; 
that  they  should  look  with  the  most  jealous 
scrutiny  for  indications  of  damp  on  the  base- 
ment walls,  and  that  they  should  avoid  those 
abominable  tenements  in  which  there  was  no 
outlet  back  or  front  from  the  staircase,  which, 
therefore,  formed  a cul  de  sac,  a depository  of 
whatever  foul  air  might  accumulate,  to  rush 
into  the  rooms  and  increase  their  closeness, 
instead  of  being,  as  a staircase  should  be, 
really  a ventilating  shaft  to  the  building.  The 
lecturer  concluded  by  strongly  exhorting  the 
ladies  to  attend  to  the  few  hints  he  had  ven- 
tured to  put  forth/;  in  every  way  the  most 
acute  sufferers  by  the  excess  of  disease  and 
mortality  were  the  gentler  sex ; it  was  they 
who  felt  the  keenest  sympathy  for  pain,  and  it 
was  they  also  upon  whom  the  incidence  of 
bereavement  fell  most  heavily. 

The  lecturer  appeared  to  feel  sensibly  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  audience 
evidently  took  a lively  interest  in  its  exposition. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

FORMATION  OF  PORTLAND  VASE. 

March  10.— The  Rev.  G.  Pocock,  LL.B., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rosser,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
hibited ten  encaustic  tiles.  No.  1 bears  a 
cross  between  five  martlets,  the  arms  attributed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  assumed  by  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster  ; Nos.  2 and  3,  the  arms 
of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick  ; No.  4 bears 
the  arms  of  England,  surmounted  by  the  in- 
scription “ Fiat  voluntas  Dei ;”  No.  7 is  a very 
curious  tile,  bearing  the  moral  admonition,  not 
to  leave  deeds  of  Christian  benevolence  to  be 
done  by  an  executor  after  the  donor’s  decease. 
Mr.  Way  considers  the  date  of  this  tile  to  be 
about  1450. 

A paper  was  read  on  the  iormation  of  the 
white  figures  on  the  Portland  Vase  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Joseph  Stothard ; who  expressed  his 
surprise  that  so  simple  a thing  should  not  have 
been  better  understood,  and  that  such  a theory 
as  Mr.  Doubleday’s*  should  be  so  widely  sent 
forth  in  various  periodicals  without  being 
taken  notice  of  in  an  equally  public  manner  ; 
that  such  erroneous  views  might  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  impression  of  the  impossibility 
of  producing  vases  of  such  a character  in  the 
present  day,  induced  Mr.  Stothard  to  offer 
some  observations  on  the  subject.  He  was 
sorry  to  differ  from  one  whose  opinion  he  re- 
spected, and  to  whom  the  public  were  greatly 
indebted  for  many  casts  of  ancient  seals.  Mr. 
Stothard  reviewed  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Pellatt,  and  Christie,  and  Miss 
P.  Ensell;  with  regard  to  the  latter  opinion, 
he  ventured  to  hope  that  a previous  model  was 
made  on  the  vase,  from  which  model  an  in- 
taglio should  be  produced  for  transferring  the 
desired  cameo  on  the  vase;  if  this  was  not 
done,  that  lady’s  plan  would  be  as  tedious 
and  hopeless  as  Mr.  Doubleday’s.  Mr.  Sto- 
thard then  detailed  his  method  as  follows  : — 
Having  the  body  of  the  vase  before  me,  com- 
posed of  blue  glass,  I should  draw  very  care- 
fully thereon  the  extreme  outline  of  the  subject 
which  I was  desirous  of  raising  on  it.  This 
done,  I would  pass  a layer  of  varnish  over  the 
whole,  excepting  those  parts  for  my  figures  ; 
when  this  is  dry  then  dip  th§  whole  into  flu- 
oric acid  ; this  will  cause  such  parts  as  are  ex- 
posed to  the  acid  to  be  roughened.  I should 
remove  the  varnish  with  turpentine,  and  then 
model  my  subject  on  the  rough  ground.  The 
model  being  finished,  I proceed  to  mould  it, 
with  a preparation  of  lime  and  plaister  of 
Paris,  the  former  being  mixed  with  the  latter, 
in  order  to  admit  of  heat  without  cracking, 
observing  to  fix  some  pieces  of  clean  copper 
wire  about  eight  inches  long  into  the  extremi- 
ties or  finer  parts  of  my  model.  These  wires 
I should  afterwards  grease — their  use  will  ap- 
pear in  our  progress,  and  will  prove  of  great 
importance  hereafter.  When  the  mould  is 
complete,  being  perhaps  in  three  or  four 
pieces,  when  become  hard,  or  what  is  termed 
set,  I remove  the  first  portion,  drawing  out  the 
wire  therefrom  ; but  before  I remove  the 
second  portion  I should  mark  (on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  body  of  the  vase  now  ex- 
posed to  view)  wheie  the  union  of  these  first 
and  second  portions  met  at  the  sides.  I may 
* See  Tns  Builder,  p.  106. 


now  6afely  remove  the  other  parts  of 
the  mould,  being  careful  in  drawing  out 
all  the  wires  first ; the  portions  of  the 
mould  should  be  well  dried,  and  while 
that  is  doing,  my  model  should  be  cleared 
off  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  the  latter  well 
cleansed  from  grease,  but  not  removing  the 
marks  made  thereon,  top  and  bottom,  when 
taking  off  the  first  portion  of  the  mould.  1 
should  then  pierce  gates  or  channels  through 
various  parts  of  my  mould,  these  being  com- 
menced from  the  internal  part,  always  observ- 
ing that  they  be  made  through  parts  of  the 
figures.  These  channels  are  made  for  the 
passage  of  the  white  glass  in  casting,  when  the 
mould  is  put  together  on  the  body  of  the  vase, 
observing  that  the  outward  orifices  of  these, 
and  where  the  wires  were  withdrawn  from, 
should  be  enlarged  for  the  more  free  access 
of  the  glass  when  casting  the  subjects.  When 
enlarging  these,  it  should  be  done  without 
permitting  any  part  so  cut  away  passing  into 
the  channel ; this  is  easily  avoided  by  holding 
such  parts  downwards  when  cutting  away.  I 
now  put  the  mould  together  on  the  vase, 
observing  that  the  marks  top  and  bottom  are 
my  guides  in  placing  the  first  portion  of  it  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  before  the  removal  from 
the  model ; having  fixed  this  firmly,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty — the  other  portions  especially — 
if  marked  with  1,2,  and  3 notches  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  mould  ; and  when  all  is  so  fixed 
firmly  together  and  warmed,  it  is  ready  for  com- 
pleting the  production  of  my  subjects  in  glass, 
which  is  done  by  having  a vessel  of  white  glass 
in  a fluid  state,  and  pouring  a portion  thereof 
into  the  first  gate  or  channel  until  full ; and 
such  confined  air  as  would  prevent  the  white 
glass  from  passing  into  the  extremities  of  your 
group  will  find  escape  up  the  apertures  left  by 
the  wires.  When  this  first  part  is  cool  or  set, 
proceed  with  casting  the  others.  All  the  gates 
being  filled  and  the  whole  nearly  cool,  place  it 
into  moderately  warm  water,  and  after  one  hour 
the  mould  will  easily  relieve  or  remove,  and 
the  parts  of  the  figures  to  which  the  gates  were 
attached,  should  be  repaired  after  their  removal, 
and  the  surface  of  the  figures  polished,  as  in 
gem  engraving,  and  the  vase  be  thus  com- 
pleted. Having  now  reviewed  Miss  P.  Ensell’s 
theory,  and  suggested  my  mode  to  form  the 
figures  on  the  Portland  Vase  without  the  aid 
of  petrifying  springs,  it  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  impossible,  that  the  glass  could 
find  its  way  into  the  parts  of  the  subject  which 
were  very  faint  or  of  low  relief.  I do  not 
anticipate  any  such  difficulty,  but  if  so, 
this  might  be  remedied  by  leaving  such  parts 
higher  in  the  model,  and  a little  more  time 
bestowed  in  reducing  it  to  the  desired  effect, 
when  finishing  off  the  subjects  after  they  are 
cast  as  above  described,  and  the  Portland  V ase 
still  be  made  within  three  or  four  months  in- 
stead of  as  many  years,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
Doubleday.  That  gentleman,  according  to 
his  theory,  would  by  covering  the  body  of 
the  vase  with  a uniform  coating  or  layer 
of  white  glass,  and  then  cutting  it  away 
until  the  blue  glass  beneath  its  surface  ap- 
pears, only  be  marring  that  beautiful  form 
with  all  its  brilliancy  of  colour  previously  ex- 
isting, in  order  to  expend  many  months  fruit- 
lessly to  restore  it;  for  no  art  could  equal  its 
original  state,  independent  of  the  immense 
labour  and  study  to  be  bestowed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  figures  from  the  mass  left  by 
him  for  that  purpose  as  in  gem  engraving. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilmshurst  delivered  a lecture 
on  the  history  of  painted  and  stained  glass. 
This  beautiful  art,  he  conceived,  is  not  only 
restored  at  the  present  day  to  a full  equality 
in  producing  richness  of  colour,  as  compared 
with  the  most  admired  and  splendid  specimens 
of  the  ancient  glass ; but  from  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  science  of  chemistry  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  art  of  design,  is  now  capa- 
ble of  being  executed  in  a manner  that  shall 
at  once  satisfy  the  desire  for  gorgeous  colour- 
ing, and  the  taste  of  the  artist  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  artistical  execution,  in  which  latter 
particular,  many  ancient  windows  entirely 
failed;  that  the  art  of  colouring  glass  was 
doubtless  discovered  soon  after  the  invention 
of  glass  itself,  although  as  to  the  date  of  this 
invention  we  have  no  certain  information,  no 
mention  being  made  of  glas3  as  applicable  to 
the  lighting  of  temples  or  dwelling-houses, 
till  after  the  Christian  Era.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  precise  period  ot  its  introduc- 
tion, we  may  readily  imagine  that  the  atten- 


tion of  all  who  laboured  at  the  ornamental  arts 
of  life  would  quickly  perceive  its  adaptation  to 
the  adornment  of  temples  and  of  che  palaces 
of  the  great,  and  that  when  contemplating  the 
ruined  fragments  that  remain,  we  are  astonish- 
ed at  the  splendid  effects  which  must  have  been 
produced  in  our  magnificent  cathedrals  before 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer  came  upon  them. 
In  the  celebrated  basilica  of  Santa  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  the  stained-glass  windows  said 
to  be  of  the  6th  century,  are  elaborately  wrought 
in  mosaic  patterns,  and  the  colours  are  of 
great  beauty  and  splendour  ; but  it  is  in  France 
we  find  the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
specimens  remaining  of  illuminated  windows, 
as  it  was  then  under  a succession  of  rich  and 
powerful  patrons  that  the  art  was  carried  to  it3 
greatest  perfection ; and  the  princes  as  well  as 
prelates  of  the  period  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  its  patronage,  and  in  return,  the 
splendid  achievements  of  their  glorious  reigns 
were  recorded  in  the  never-failing  colours  of 
the  art;  the  sacred  history  was  illustrated  in 
the  temples,  and  the  remains  of  the  beautiful 
creations  still  form  a pleasing  but  somewhat 
melancholy  record  of  past  history  and  great- 
ness. 

In  the  middle  ages,  stained  glass  was  con- 
sidered so  requisite  to  the  adornment  of  cathe- 
drals and  mansions,  that  few  buildings  of  any 
consequence  were  without  it.  The  twelfth 
century  is  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
any  stained  glass  remaining  in  this  country, 
and  fortunately  it  is  in  sufficient  preservation 
and  quantity  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
extremely  rich  and  magnificent  effect  which 
must  have  been  produced  when  in  its  perfect 
state.  This  is  the  period  when  the  greatest 
richness  in  colouring  upon  glass  was  effected. 
The  windows  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral are  extremely  interesting,  consisting 
of  panels  of  geometric  forms  made  with  borders 
of  exceeding  richness,  containing  numerous 
scriptural  subjects,  and  as  the  figures  are  all  re- 
lieved upon  deepblue  or  ruby  coloured  grounds, 
they  must,  before  becoming  so  corroded  as  at 
present,  have  been  highly  interesting,  the  inter- 
vening portions  being  all  filled  with  rich  and 
varied  colours.  There  are  many  windows  in 
the  French  churches  closely  resembling  these 
at  Canterbury,  as  at  St.  Denis,  Rouen,  &c., 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  executed  at  or 
near  the  same  period.  It  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  heraldic  bearings  are  first  observed  in 
stained-glass  windows,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
the  figures  of  kings,  saints,  &c.,  were  occa- 
sionally used,  with  a canopy  of  simple  form 
placed  over  them,  the  outline  of  which  was 
principally  made  out  by  using  glass  of  different 
colours.  The  French,  like  ourselves,  have 
for  some  years  past  been  paying  great  atten- 
tion to  stained  glass,  and  as  the  Government 
of  that  country  have  made  large  grants  for 
different  works  in  the  palaces  and  cathedrals, 
and  the  king  personally  interested  him- 
self in  fostering  the  art  and  encouraging  its 
professors,  it  might  be  expected  that  greater 
strides  would  be  made,  and  the  works  executed 
upon  a more  correct  principle  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent their  view  of  the  objects  and  application 
of  stained  glass  differs  in  toto  from  the  views 
entertained  by  the  great  majority  of  its  patrons 
and  advocates  in  this  country. 

Upon  the  general  introduction  of  classical 
architecture,  we  find  very  little  stained  glass 
was  used  for  some  time,  and  lamentable  mis- 
takes were  committed,  such  as  removing  the 
mullions  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  in 
order  to  introduce  a window  from  a design  by 
West,  which  was  painted  by  Jervais  and 
Forrest,  and  the  window  in  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  painted  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’  design,  is  exceedingly  poor  in 
effect,  and  quite  inappropriate  in  character 
for  the  beautiful  building  in  which  it  is 
placed  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  ourbetter 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  there  is  less  ex- 
cuse for  the  glaring  absurdities  perpetrated  at 
the  present  time,  as,  for  instance,  placing  a 
Gothic  window  in  the  Roman  church  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square.  The  lecturer  con- 
sidered that  with  such  erroneous  examples 
before  us,  a better  and  more  correct  taste  is 
about  to  develope  itself,  and  certain  and  un- 
erring principles  will  be  laid  down  for  guid- 
ance, as  in  other  branches  of  art,  and  that  by 
a combination  of  talent,  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  great  abilities  existing  in  the 
country,  works  will  be  produced  that  may  be 
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a credit  to  the  age,  and  that  future  chroniclers 
of  the  art  may  have  something  more  10  record 
than  that  the  English  glass  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  only  remarkable  for 
their  subservient  and  undeviating  practice  of 
copying  the  works  of  past  ages;  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  courage  or  skill  to  break  through 
the  bonds  imposed  upon  them  by  custom,  or 
by  those  either  regardless  or  ignorant  of  pur- 
poses of  art, — that  we  shall  see  designs  carried 
out  which,  while  retaining  all  the  good  points 
of  the  ancients  (and  they  abound  in  glorious 
effects  of  colour  and  adaptation)  shall  keep 
pace  with  the  immense  superiority  of  high  and 
decorative  art,  compared  with  the  period 
when  the  works  referred  to  were  executed, 
always  bearing  in  mind  to  preserve  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  and  endeavour  to  carry 
out  upon  the  glass  the  feeling  and  design  of  the 
architect.  The  glass  should  appear  a natural 
portion  of  the  decorations,  without  destroying 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  as  is  unavoidably 
the  case  if  the  windows  are  left  plain,  as  may 
be  seen  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  the  ob- 
server is  continually  disappointed  and  annoyed 
by  the  glare  of  light  from  the  windows,  and 
thus  prevented  from  descrying  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  building. 

A new  era  he  thought  was  about  to  com- 
mence in  the  fine  arts  of  this  country,  since  the 
prince  consort  and  the  Government  had  de- 
cided to  give  their  attention  and  patronage  to 
them,  which  will  open  a vast  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  talent,  and  if  a just  and  liberal  spirit 
seconded  the  appeal,  we  might  rest  assured 
the  result  would  be  such  as  to  do  honour  to 
our  age  and  country. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Sir, — Understanding  from  the  press  that  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  I beg  your  perusal  of  the 
following  suggestions  : — 

1st.  That  in  arching  all  coal  cellars,  the  hole 
be  made  as  near  the  curb-stone  as  possible, 
thereby  allowing  more  room  for  the  public  to 
pass  during  the  process  of  shooting  coals  into 
the  cellars,  besides  obviating  the  necessity  of 
carrying  them  from  the  wagon  ; further,  they' 
would  fall  at  the  back  of  the  cellar,  whereas 
now  it  is  compulsory  to  have  a man  below  to 
throw  them  there. 

2nd.  That  all  rain-water  pipes  be  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  house  to  the  drain,  thereby 
avoiding  the  overflowing  of  the  footpath. 

3rd.  That  in  all  future  new  buildings  and 
alterations,  it  shall  be  compulsory  on  the 
builder  to  make  an  ornamental  ventilation  in 
the  ceiling  of  every  room; 

4th.  That  every  builder  be  compelled  to 
build  a brick,  or  fix  a stone,  iron,  or  other 
substantial  basin  to  every  water-closet,  which, 
besides  being  a very  important  desideratum 
towards  public  health,  will  prevent  the  drains 
from  being  so  frequently  stopped  up. 

5th.  I would  suggest  that  all  water-cisterns 
for  domestic  purposes  be  abandoned,  and  that 
there  should  be  a continual  supply  of  water  by 
; a water-cock,  placed  on  every  floor  in  the 
house,  thereby  affording  also  a purer  supply 
: than  has  heretofore  been  had  ; as  I know  that 
cisterns  are  not  often  cleaned  out.  There 
i should  be  no  stint  in  the  supply  of  this  most 
useful  article.  Under  the  present  system  there 
i i9  much  waste  ; many  houses  have  no  ball-cock 
i fixed  to  the  supply  pipe. 

6th.  That  it  shall  be  compulsory  on  every 
I landlord  to  fix  a bell  in  every  room  in  the 
I house,  all  communicating  with  one  handle  at 
l the  street  door;  to  have  engraved  thereon, 
' “alarm  bell,”  so  that  in  case  of  fire  it  would 
: afford  an  effective  mode  of  arousing  all  the  in- 
i mates  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  a sense  of 
i their  danger;  and  that  there  be  a punishment 
I for  any  person  wilfully  ringing  the  bell  without 
i just  cause. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself,  your  humble 
a servant,  C.  Candland. 

36,  Brownlow-street,  Drury-lane. 

*m*  As  hints  to  builders  and  others,  these 
; suggestions  (not  now  made  for  the  first  time) 
( deserve  consideration  ; but  we  are  not  prepared 
t to  recommend  that  even  the  best  of  them 
s should  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament.  • 


Royal  Academy  ok  Arts.  — A notice  has 
1 been  issued  that  all  works  intended  for  the 
t ensuing  exhibition  must  be  sent  in  on  Monday, 
t the  6th,  or  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  April  next. 


THORNTON  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  we  are 
enabled  to  transfer  to  our  pages,  from  “ The 
Archteological  Journal,”*  the  following  illus- 
trated account  of  Thornton  Abbey,  Lincoln- 
shire, written  by  him.  The  building,  as  will 
be  seen,  has  some  remarkable  features,  and 
the  account  will  be  read  with  interest,  especially 
by  those  who  are  seeking  to  learn  with  accuracy, 
the  precise  date  of  the  various  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture. 

In  that  essentially  church  building  age,  the 
twelfth  century,  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Lord  of  Holderness,  grand- 
son of  Odo,  Earl  of  Champagne,  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  Conqueror,  was  distinguished 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  for  his 
liberality  towards  the  religious  orders.  Besides 
the  house  of  Albemarle  in  Normandy,  three 
stately  foundations  in  England— the  Cistertian 
Abbeys  of  Vandey,  or  de  Valle  Dei,  at  Eden- 
ham,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Meux,  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Augustinian  Monastery  of 
Thornton-upon-Humber,  acknowledged  him 
as  their  founder.  He  died  in  1180,  and  is  re- 
corded by  the  grateful  chronicler  of  Thornton 
as  “ an  eminent  founder  of  monasteries.”! 

Thornton  Abbey  was  the  first  in  point  of 
date  of  his  establishments  in  England.  It  was 
founded  on  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary  A.D.  1139, 
the  fourth  year  of  King  Stephen.  In  the 
following  year  and  on  the  same  feast  of  St. 
Hilary,  which  fell  on  a Sunday,  Waltheof.J  a 
kinsman  of  William  le  Gros  and  prior  of  Kirk- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  went  to  Thornton,  taking 
with  him  twelve  canons  of  Kirkham,  whom  he 
established  in  the  new  monastery,  constituting 
one  of  them  named  Richard,  the  first  prior. 
He  was  afterwards  made  abbot  by  a bull  of 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Third. 

It  seems  probable  that  at  this  early  period 
and  for  many  subsequent  years,  the  buildings 
were  merely  of  a temporary  nature.  We  learn 
from  the  chronological  history  of  the  abbey, 
a valuable  manuscript  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  hereafter,  that  the  stone  for  the  great 
altar  was  purchased  in  1262,  in  which  year  the 
dormitory  was  roofed.  In  1263  the  foundations 
of  the  body  of  the  church  were  laid,§  and  it 
was  still  building  in  1282,  when  the  chapter- 
house  was  begun.  The  choir  of  the  church 
appears  to  have  been  covered  in  by  the  year 
1315,  when  certain  payments  were  made  for 
painting  the  roof;  and  the  chapter-house, 
which  was  commenced  in  1282,  was  paved  in 
1308.  In  the  year  1323  a new  cloister  and 
kitchen  were  built;  the  former  was  roofed  in 
1325,  in  which  year  we  find  an  entry  of  pay- 
ments for  the  foundations  of  the  columns  of 
the  church,  possibly  of  the  nave.  The  pres- 
byterv  in  the  choir  was  built  between  1443 
and  1473. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  church  alone  was 
in  progress  during  a period  of  nearly  two 
centuries  : and  perhaps  no  better  materials  are 
extant  for  illustrating  the  gradual  advance  of 
a great  monastic  edifice  than  those  collected 
by  the  curious,  but  nameless,  monk  of  Thorn- 
ton, who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  abbey  was  yet  flourishing, 
and  all  its  muniments  were  in  existence,  ap- 
plied himself  to  collect  the  names  of  the 
“ masters  of  the  fabric,”  and  to  discover  the 
dates  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building. 

After  increasing  in  wealth  and  power  under 
a succession  of  twenty-three  abbots  during  a 
period  of  402  years,  the  community  of  Thornton 
was  suppressed ||  in  1541,  and  a portion  of  its 
revenues  applied  to  the  endowment  of  a college, 
consisting  of  a dean  and  prebendaries,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  establishment 
lingered  till  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
when  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  abbey. 

A curious  discovery  was  made  more  than  a 
century  ago  during  some  excavations  near  the 
chapter- house.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Stukeley,H  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1722  ; he 
says,  “that  upon  taking  down  an  old  wall  there, 
they  found  a man  with  a candlestick,  table, 

* Longman,  London  ; Parker,  Oxford, 
f “Prteclarua  comes,  et  eximius  monasterioruin  fundator.” 
MS.  Tanner.  No.  18G,  Bibl.  Bod. 

t Wallevus : his  name  docs  not  occur  among  the  priors  of 
Kirkham  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

§ Fuodamentum  ecclesite  corporis. 

i At  the  Dissolution  it  consisted  of  six  monks,  with  the 
following  servants  : — a larderer  nnd  pottager ; a master  cook, 
with  three  boys ; a cow-herd  and  two  boys  ; two  swine-herds  ; 
a carter  and  poulterer  ; three  gardeners  and  their  boy  ; a 
curer  of  herrings  ; the  sub-cellerer's  boy;  a messenger,  nnd 
a keeper  of  ducks  or  wild  fowl. 

Itinerarium  Curiosum. 


and  book,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
immured.”  Tradition  has  always  asserted  that 
it  was  an  abbot  who  suffered  this  punishment, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  far 
popular  belief  is  in  this  case  correct.  Two  of 
the  abbots  of  Thornton  were  persons  of  doubt- 
ful reputation.  Thomas  Gretham,  the  four- 
teenth abbot,  was  deposed  in  1393.  The  author 
of  the  MS.  history  gave  him  so  bad  a character, 
that  a possessor  of  the  work  in  the  last  century 
tore  out  a leaf  containing  the  account  of  his 
abbacy  “ to  prevent,”  says  Tanner,  in  a note 
to  the  volume,  “ scandal  to  the  Church  ;”  thus 
in  the  absence  of  this  leaf  we  are  compelled  to 
rely  upon  the  next  suspicious  entry  in  the  book. 
Speaking  of  Walter  Multon,  eighteenth  abbot, 
the  writer  says,  under  the  year  1443,  “ he 
died,  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  death  I 
know  not.  He  had  no  obit,  as  the  other  abbots 
have,  and  the  place  of  his  burial  hath  not  been 
found.”  It  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  significant  passage  has  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  W alterMulton,  who  expiated  his  unrecorded 
offences  by  suffering  that  dire  punishment, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  secret 
and  irresponsible  monastic  tribunals  of  the 
middle  ages,  occasionally  inflicted  upon  their 
erring  brethren.* 

The  only  part  of  the  buildings  of  this  abbey 
which  remains  at  all  in  a perfect  state  is  the 
entrance  gatehouse.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
existing  in  any  part  of  England,  and  presents 
some  remarkable  features.  It  is  of  the  per- 
pendicular style,  and  was  built  soon  after  the 
sixth  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  A.D.  1382, 
the  date  of  the  license  to  crenellate  it. 
Many  of  its  details  are  extremely  beautiful 
(see  engravings).  The  approach  on  the  ex- 
terior is  over  a bridge  across  the  moat,  pro- 
tected on  both  sides  by  massive  brick  walls, 
with  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  on  the 
inside,  supporting  a wall  or  alure  behind 
a parapet,  and  a dwarf  round  tower  at  the 
end  of  each.  These  were  evidently  adapted 
for  defence,  and  are  of  a later  character  than 
the  gatehouse  itself,  perhaps  a9  late  as  Henry 
the  Eighth;  but  there  is  the  groove  of  the 
portcullis  in  the  jambs  of  the  outer  gateway  a, 
fig.  3,  as  if  it  had  always  been  intended  for 
defence  ; the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  or 
the  dread  of  invasion,  it  being  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  probably  rendered  the  addi- 
tional outworks  necessary  at  a subsequent 
period. 

The  gatehouse  itself  is  built  chiefly  of  brick, 
cased  with  stone;  the  outer  face,  or  west  front, 
is  partly  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
design  being  very  rich  and  elegant:  the  en- 
trance gateway  is  ornamented  with  three 
shafts  in  each  of  the  jambs:  its  pointed  arch 
is  richly  moulded,  with  flowers  in  one  of  the 
hollow  mouldings  ; over  this  is  a segmental 
arch,  with  hanging  foliations  : the  side  arches 
are  partly  concealed  by  later  brickwork,  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  open. 

This  west  front  of  the  gatehouse  is  divided 
by  four  octagonal  turrets  into  three  compart- 
ments ; in  the  centre  are  three  elegant  niches, 
with  the  figures  remaining  in  them,  and  rich 
canopies  : in  each  of  the  side  compartments 
is  a similar  niche,  one  of  which  also  retains  a 
figure.  The  archway  is  groined,  and  has  finely 
sculptured  bosses  and  moulded  ribs  springing 
from  good  corbels,  panelled  in  the  lower  part. 
The  upper  part  ornamented  with  foliage  like 
the  capital  of  a pillar.  The  manner  in  which 
the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  are  made  to  intersect 
each  other  at  their  springing  is  very  clever  and 
interesting  (fig.  7).  The  w hole  of  the  mouldings 
of  this  gateway  are  remarkably  bold  and  good 
early  perpendicular,  built  soon  after  1382. 

The  east  front  or  inner  face  of  the  gate- 
house has  also  four  octangular  turrets,  but  is  of 
plainer  character  than  the  outer  face.  Over 
the  gateway  is  a very  elegant  oriel  window  of 
bold  projection,  springing  from  a corbel,  with 
a stone  roof,  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles  ; the 
lights  are  divided  by  transoms:  over  this  is 
another  window  of  four  lights  with  a flat  arch. 
The  turrets  have  all  lost  their  original  termina- 
tions, and  it  is  difficult  now  to  say  in  what 
manner  they  were  finished,  but  probably  by  a 
battlement,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  conjectured. 

The  room  over  the  gateway,  lighted  by  the 
oriel  window,  is  of  considerable  size;  it  is  ap- 
proached by  a winding  stair  in  one  of  the 
tuirets,  the  top  of  which  bus  a very  good 


* The  skeleton  of  a nun  thus  immured  was  found  some 
years  ago  ac  Culdinghaiu  Abbey.  Another  instance  was 
recently' discovered  at  Temple- Bruer,  in  Lincolnshire. 
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groined  vault,  with  foliated  ribs  of  singular  but 
elegant  design.  From  its  large  size,  and  the 
buildings  attached  to  it  on  either  side,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  this  gatehouse  was  the 
residence  of  the  abbot. 

Some  of  the  other  domestic  buildings  of  the 
abbey  remain  in  a more  or  less  ruinous  state  ; 
they  are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  retain 
their  groined  vaults  with  arched  ribs  only,  which 
spring  from  the  walls  without  shafts  or  capitals, 
or  even  moulded  imposts,  the  arch  merely 
dying  into  the  wall.  The  keys  of  these  vaults 
are  ornamented  with  bold  and  good  Early 
English  bosses,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  very 
free  and  characteristic. 

Of  the  chapter-house  two  sides  are  tolerably 
perfect, ornamented  with  panelling,  in  imitation 
of  a window  of  three  lights,  with  foliated 
circles  in  the  head,  and  an  arcade  under  it,  the 
whole  of  very  good  Early  English  work,  beau- 
tifully moulded,  the  date  of  it  being,  as  already 
stated,  circa  1282,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First  (fig.  10).  Some  small  portions  of  the 
church  remain,  and  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
period.  One  aisle  of  a transept  has  its  vault 
and  arcades  on  each  side  of  very  singular 
Early  English  work,  with  corbels  in  the  place 
of  capitals.  There  is  one  window,  or  rather 
panel,  of  three  divisions,  with  three  foliated  cir- 
cles in  the  head,  filled  up  with  a sort  of  fleur- 
de-lis;  under  this  is  an  Early  English  piscina. 

The  mouldings  of  this  work  are  very  good, 
as  will  be  seen  by  their  sections  given  above. 
They  are  Early  English,  but  late  in  the  style, 
approaching  to  the  Decorated.  A comparison 
of  these  remains  with  the  choir  of  Merton 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  built  at  the  same 
period,  will  go  far  to  prove  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  the  change 
of  style  was  in  rapid  progress,  and  that  works 
previously  commenced  were  finished  in  the 
earlier  style,  while  new  buildings  then  begun 
were  in  the  later. 

Description  of  Engravings. 

Fig.  1.  Window  of  second  floor,  east  front  of 
gateway. 

Fig.  2.  Oriel  window  in  gate-house,  circa  1382. 

Fig.  3.  Jamb  of  entrance  to  gate-house,  north 
front. 

Fig.  4.  Jamb  of  east  front  of  gate-house. 

Fig.  5.  Jamb  of  archway  on  which  the  doors  are 
hung.  Archmoulds  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  Jamb  of  door  south  side.  Base  mould 
of  west  front.  String  of  turret  of  east  front. 

Fig.  7.  Corbel  shewing  springing  of  rib  between 
gate-arch  and  east  archway. 

Fig.  8.  Details  of  groining  of  gate-house. 

Fig.  9.  Details  of  window  of  chapter-house,  a.d. 
1282. 

Fig.  10.  Elevation  of  north-east  bay  of  chapter- 
house,  circa  1282. 


ON  CERTAIN  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
PARTHENON.* 

BY  J.  J.  SCOLES,  ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  Penrose  has  given  us  some  interesting 
information  respecting  the  curved  lines  of  this 
once  magnificent  building,  which  shews  the  re- 
fined state  of  Greek  art  at  the  period  this 
temple  was  built,  and  the  great  attention  paid 
by  the  artists  of  that  nation  to  make  their 
buildings  as  effective  as  possible,  by  counter- 
acting, when  possible,  those  optical  delusions 
common  in  all  buildings.  It  is  well  known  to 
architects,  that  if  the  shafts  of  columns  are 
made  perfectly  straight,  that  the  effect  to  the 
eye  would  be  an  appearance  of  curving  in- 
wards ; and  this  unpleasing  effect  is  remedied 
by  giving  an  entasis  or  swelling  to  the  columns. 
As  Stuart  and  Revett  had  not  shewn  any 
entasis  to  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  I 
felt  a desire,  when  I was  at  Athens,  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  had 
overlooked  this  point,  if  these  columns  ivere 
really  executed  without  any  entasis;  I had 
the  opportunity  of  measuring  each  diameter 
of  the  blocks  of  a fallen  column,  which  clearly 
proved  that  an  entasis  was  given,  but  so 
slightly  as  not  to  give  any  appearance  of 
swelling  out,  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
the  buildings  of  Italy,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
correct  the  defect  that  would  have  been  ap- 
parent if  the  shafts  had  had  a straight  line.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  satisfactory  researches  of  Mr.  Penrose  on 
this  point,  whose  calculations  of  the  diameter 
of  the  various  stones,  on  the  assumption  that 

* Read  at  Institute  of  British  Architects  23rd  ult. 


the  curve  was  a hyperboloid,  came  so  near  my 
actual  measurements,  as  to  prove  not  only  the 
accuracy  of  his  theory,  but  also  the  inaccuracy 
of  one  of  my  dimensions,  which  produced  at 
one  part  a cripple  to  the  curve  when  drawn  out, 
and  must,  in  execution,  have  been  very  per- 
ceptible, and  which  his  formula  easily  detected. 

The  necessity  of  giving  “entasis”  to  the 
sides  of  tapering  shafts  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  architects  of  the  middle  ages  ; for  if  I re- 
member rightly,  this  fact  was  brought  to  our 
notice  by  our  honourary  secretary,  Mr.  Poynter, 
at  one  of  our  meetings,  when  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  Redcliff  Church,  Bristol,  occu- 
pied our  attention  ; and  that  gentleman  re- 
marked, that  the  spires  of  our  Gothic  churches 
had  that  swelling  or  deviation  from  a straight 
line  ; and  Professor  Hosking,  who  favoured  us 
with  his  remaiks  on  the  restoration  of  this 
church,  corroborated  Mr.  Poynter’s  statement 
by  instancing  the  spire  of  this  building,  which, 
though  only  partly  erected,  shewed  a deviation 
from  a straight  line. 

I question  if  the  architects  or  builders  of  the 
middle  ages  formed  their  entasis  on  the  geo- 
metric principles  of  Ictinus;  but  without  dis- 
paraging their  mathematical  knowledge,  I am 
inclined  to  think  they  worked  very  often  by 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  “ rule  of  thumb,” 
and  perhaps  like  many  of  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  that  period,  and  also  like  many  work- 
men of  our  own  time;  in  the  west  of  England 


they  worked  the  sides  of  their  spires  and 
columns  from  the  base  upwards  to  one  angle, 
a portion  of  the  height,  and  the  remainder  to 
a more  acute  angle,  perhaps  cutting  by  the 
eye  the  junction  or  angle  formed  by  these  two 
inclines.  As  in  some  manner  connected  with 
entasis,  I would  beg  here  to  remark  more 
particularly  for  the  use  of  our  younger 
members,  that  the  antm  in  Greek  buildings 
have  a slight  diminution,  sufficient  only  to 
prevent  the  upper  diameter  appearing  larger 
than  the  lower  one,  which  is  invariably  the 
case  where  the  diameters  at  each  end  are  the 
same.  I allude  to  this  diminution  in  the  antas 
because  many  writers  have  laid  it  down  as  the 
law,  that  Greek  antte  do  not  diminish,  but  in 
all  the  instances  I have  met  with  the  diminu- 
tion is  to  be  discovered. 

Mr.  Penrose  has  ascertained,  that  not  only 
the  Parthenon  but  also  other  buildings  of 
Greek  architecture  have  the  steps,  architrave, 
cornices,  &c.,  curved  upwards  in  tl-.e  centre;  I 
had  heard  rumours  of  late  years  to  the  same 
effect  respecting  the  Parthenon,  and  I was  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  deviation  from  the 
straight  line  to  some  defect  or  sinking  at  the 
extremities;  but  from  the  information  I have 
received  from  Mr.  Penrose,  whom  I have  ques- 
tioned very  closely  on  this  subject,  with  re- 
ference to  any  appearance  of  settlement  or  dis- 
placement of  the  stones  or  separation  at  the 
joints,  I now  quite  agree  with  him,  that  these 
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deviations  are  not  the  result  of  failure  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  but  that  the  de- 
viation has  been  the  result  of  preconcerted  de- 
sign, to  prevent  the  appearance  of  depression 
in  the  middle,  which  an  extended  horizontal 
line  of  cornices,  beams,  &c.,  always  has,  if  not 
raised  a little  in  that  part.  This  effect  or  de- 
fect is  well  known  to  barn-builders  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  as  the  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  remarked  in 
his  last  lecture,  provide  against  it  by  making 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  round  or  hog-backed  as  it 
is  termed,  hut  I question  if  this  raising  in  the 
middle  is  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  visual  delusion.  May  it  not  be  to  correct 
a defect  they  know  from  experience  to  arise 
from  the  roof  swagging  or  sinking  in  the 
middle  ? 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose for  having  communicated  the  facts  of  the 
curved  lines  existing  in  several  temples,  and 
as  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  ascertain- 
ing of  this  fact,  and  his  researches  made  with 
reference  to  that  object,  his  statements  become 
in  consequence  the  more  valuable,  und  carry 
with  them  the  impress  of  accuracy  and  truth. 

Some  observations  have  been  also  made  re- 
specting a direction  of  Vitruvius,  that  the  faces 
of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  and  portions  of 
the  cornice  should  incline  forwards  at  the  top. 
I can  only  say,  that  my  measurements  shew 
the  Parthenon  to  be  the  reverse  as  regards  the 
architrave  and  frieze,  which  both  recede  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  upright  (see  the 
annexed  sketch) : and  on  referring  to  Stuart 
and  Revetts’  works  on  Athens,  I find  a similar 
coincidence,  but  the  face  of  the  corona  cer- 
tainly does  incline  as  Vitruvius  directs;  future 
researches  may  decide  the  point,  for  the  non- 
existence of  it  at  one  building  is  not  a suffi- 
cient authority  for  deciding  the  question. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  Par- 
thenon, I would  beg  to  call  your  attention  for 
a few  minutes  to  some  peculiarities  in  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  architrave,  frieze, 
and  other  parts  of  this  temple  which  are  not 
shewn  so  distinctly  in  Stuart,  as  subsequent 
researches  and  perhaps  subsequent  dilapidation 
has  enabled  others  as  well  as  myself  to  do. 

The  architrave,  for  instance,  is  formed  of 
four  stones,  three  visible  on  the  outside,  and 
one  not  seen  externally. 

The  frieze  has  the  metopes  and  triglyphes 
rebated  together,  and  the  inner  face  formed 
by  distinct  stones,  there  being  a vacancy  be- 
tween ; see  A in  figure. 

The  outer  cornice  is  one  stone  in  height, 
and  within  the  perystile  it  is  formed  in  two 
stones.  The  tympanum  has  upright  stones  on 
the  outside,  in  the  height,  but  the  inside  is 
formed  in  seven  courses.  The  column  is  in 
twelve  stones  including  the  capital.  The 
upper  moulding  of  the  pediment  is  hollowed 
out  at  the  back,  and  a block  of  stone  is  laid  on 
it ; but  the  object  of  this  peculiar  construction 
is  not  very  apparent,  and  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  any  one  whom  I have 
consulted.  The  annexed  engraving,  from  ac- 
curate measurements,  will  explain  the  con- 
struction clearly. 

The  beds  of  the  various  stones  composing 
the  columns,  are  sunk  about  three-quarters  of 
the  tenth  of  an  inch,  leaving  a raised  margin 
about  an  inch  and  a half  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  side  walls  of  the  cella  are  single  blocks 
the  whole  width  of  the  walls ; with  this 
latter  exception,  we  see  that  the  temple  is  not 
constructed  of  large,  although  it  is  of  solid 
pieces  of  marble,  but  of  rather  small  blocks  ; 
but  the  whole  is  so  accurately  and  beautifully 
worked,  and  solidly  bedded,  that  the  joints  are 
in  many  parts  not  perceptible,  and  even  in  the 
ruined  state  of  the  side  walls,  which  are  in 
great  part  thrown  down,  it  was  with  difficulty 
my  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Calherwood,  and 
myself,  could  find  the  vertical  joints  of  these 
walls. 

Before  resuming  my  seat,  I perhaps  may 
be  allowed  to  remind  our  younger  members, 
who  may  be  contemplating  a tour  to  the  sunny 
climes  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  fresh  subjects 
of  research  are  now  open  to  them.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  by  those  about  to  travel, 
that  it  is  useless  to  measure  or  draw  the  anti- 
quities ; that  the  buildings  have  been  so  often 
measured,  drawn,  and  published,  that  every 
thing  about  them  is  well  known.  Who  can 
beat  Stuart  inaccuracy?  some  say;  but  let 
these  gentlemen  bear  in  mind,  that  opportu- 
nities for  further  investigation  are  constantly 


occurring.  The  very  dilapidations  of  the 
buildings  afford  means  of  discovering  their 
mode  of  construction,  which  the  building  in  a 
more  perfect  state  did  not  disclose  to  a 
former  traveller : the  removal  of  incumbrances, 
excavations,  and  other  discoveries,  afford  a 
never-failing  subject  for  the  investigation  of  an 
architect  of  research  and  observation  ; and  if 
it  be  worth  while  to  draw  and  measure,  it  is 
worth  while  doing  so  accurately,  carefully,  and 
minutely.  It  is  an  old  adage,  that  what  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Those  also 
derive  the  most  advantage  in  their  travels  who 
are  the  best  prepared  beforehand,  for  they 
know  at  once  to  what  object  to  direct  their 
attention.  I hope  they  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  curved  lines,  the  painted  decorations,  the 
inclination  of  the  high  columns  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  and  also  of  the  entablature,  are 
points  for  investigation,  and  open  a new  field 
for  research  and  application  ; but  have  no  doubt 
advantage  will  betaken  of  these  late  discoveries, 
and  that  the  subjects  will  be  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  that  we  shall  be  indebted  to  some 
of  the  members  around  us,  for  much  interesting 
information  and  particulars  on  these  points. 
In  conclusion,  I trust  that  as  the  subject  of 
classic  architecture  has  been  again  brought  to 
our  notice  by  the  papers  read  at  this  and  our 
last  meeting,  the  study  of  Greek  architecture 
will  be  revived,  and  looked  upon  as  the  founda- 
tion or  ground-work  (to  speak  rather  pro- 
fessionally) for  the  study  of  architecture.  I am 
aware  that  of  late  years  our  course  of  practice 
has  taken  a different  channel;  but  fashion 
changes,  and  we  may  live  to  see  “ pagan  archi- 
tecture,” as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  rank  again 
as  fit  to  be  used  even  for  Christian  purposes; 
but  without  attempting  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  relative  merits  or  capabilities  of  Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  or  pointed  architecture,  I will 
conclude  by  observing,  that  as  travelling  to  an 
architect  is  like  the  university  to  a man  of 
letters — the  last  stage  of  a regular  education  ; 
so  is  the  Btudy  of  classical  models  to  the 
student  in  architecture  like  that  of  the  classic 
authors  to  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  the  first 
step  to  that  regular  education. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  commissioners 
assembled  at  the  ordinary  court  on  Friday,  the 
6th  inst.,  attracted,  no  doubt  by  the  various 
notices  of  motion  given  at  the  previous  court, 
as  inserted  in  the  preceding  number  of  our 
journal.  Capt.  Bague,  R.N.,  was  chosen  chair- 
man. A great  number  of  applications  for  sewers 
and  drains  were  granted.  Some  appeals  were 
heard.  A clerk  of  the  works  (of  the  name  of 
Hogg),  under  the  office  of  Woods  and  Works, 
was  fined  51.  for  refusing  to  attend  to  his  sum- 
mons from  the  court.  Hogg  was  then  re-sum- 
moned for  the  next  court,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  he  would  be  more  severely  fined  if 
he  still  continued  to  treat  the  court  with  con- 
tempt. 

At  2 o’clock  the  important  business  com- 
menced, by  Mr.  Mayhew  expressing  a wish  to 
simplify  the  discussion  of  the  court  by  with- 
drawing his  motion,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
support  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Phillips  by 
voting  for  Mr.  Cumberlege’s  amendment.  The 
court  allowed  Mr.  Mayhew  to  withdraw  his 
notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  said  he  had  no  voice  to  make 
a long  speech,  and  therefore  he  would  very 
briefly  state  his  views.  The  court  had  refused 
to  fix  the  salary  of  chief  surveyor  at  either 
400/.  or  500/.  or  600/.  a year.  He  begged  to 
assure  the  court  that  he  was  no  party  to  the 
notice  of  motion  on  the  day’s  business-paper, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  bringing  back 
Mr.  Hawkins  at  a salary  of  450/.  a year.  He 
thought  the  officer  wanted  should  be  an  engi- 
neer of  eminence,  and  the  appointment  thrown 
open  to  public  competition.  He  would  there- 
fore move,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Win.  L. 
Donaldson — “That  all  the  orders  of  court  of 
the  13th  Feb.  1846,  as  to  the  surveyor’s  salary, 
be  rescinded,  and  that  the  salary  of  such  sur- 
veyor be  500/.  per  annum,  and  that  3teps  be 
taken  to  invite  candidates  for  such  office.” 

Mr.  Cumberlege  moved  the  amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect  — 
“ That  Mr.  Phillips  be  forthwith  appointed,  at 
a salary  of  250/.  per  annum,  to  the  office  of 
chief  surveyor,  on  a trial  of  six  months,  on 
account  of  the  vacancy  which  has  so  long  sub- 


sisted in  that  office,  and  that  all  orders  of  court 
which  interfere  with  this  appointment  be  re- 
scinded.” Seconded  by  Mr.  Branscombe. 

Mr.  Cumberlege  proceeded  to  shew  that 
much,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  doubt  and  delay1 
had  arisen,  from  the  extravagant  notions  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  chief  surveyor  entertained 
by  some  commissioners.  The  terms  surveyor 
and  engineer  had  most  extensive  signification. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul’s;  Inigo  Jones,  surveyor  of  the  king’s 
buildings  ; Sir  John  Vanburgh,  surveyor  of  the 
palace  of  Woodstock,  and  every  architect,  how- 
ever eminent  he  might  be,  was  the  surveyor  for 
the  time  being  of  the  particular  work  m pro- 
gress. The  term  engineer  had  also  its  exten- 
sive signification  : works  incidental  to  a long 
line  of  railway,  a breakwater,  bridges,  such  as 
that  now  erecting  over  the  Danube,  where  the 
water  was  25  feet  deep  at  low-water,  and  the 
freshes  so  immense,  that  the  waters  rose  with 
great  rapidity  above  30  feet.  It  was  evident  the 
court  required  no  such  surveyor  or  engineer, 
yet  to  listen  to  some  honourable  commissioners 
it  would  be  supposed  an  absolute  necessity  to 
have  such  talent,  and  that  it  could  be  obtained 
for  400/.,  500/.,  or  600/.  per  annum.  These  ap- 
peared to  him  exaggerated  notions  of  the  re- 
quirements, fallacious  in  themselves,  and  im- 
possible to  procure  in  any  officer  likely  to 
accept  the  surveyorship  of  the  sewers  in  the 
Westminster  jurisdiction.  The  honourable 
commissioner  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  the  printed  statements  of  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  court,  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  as  to 
that  “ great  king  of  dykes,”  the  King’s  Scho- 
lars’ Pond  Sewer.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense encomiums  lavished  upon  that  work, 
he  (Mr.  Cumberlege)  was  aware,  as  well  as 
the  court  itself,  that  it  had  not  escaped  the 
charge  of  being  now  even  a greater  nuisance 
than  the  nuisance  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
The  court  should  now  turn  from  the  imaginary 
picture,  from  “ the  faultless  monster  that  the 
world  ne’er  saw,”  to  the  actual  person  wanted 
by  the  court  to  fill  the  office  of  chief  surveyor. 
He  would  not  be  required,  like  Wren,  to  build 
cathedrals,  or,  like  Inigo  Jones,  to  build  palaces, 
nor  to  build  railways,  bridges,  or  viaducts  ; but 
to  build,  rebuild,  or  repair  sewers  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  average  5 or  6 feet  in 
height,  by  2 or  3 feet  in  width.  Now  these 
works,  he  admitted,  required  considerable  judg- 
ment, skill,  and  science  ; but  then  it  was  only 
judgment,  skill,  and  science  in  a comparatively 
limited  field.  The  surveyor  wanted  by  this  court 
must,  to  do  his  duty  properly,  be  for  hours  and 
hours  in  the  sewers.  How  could  that  able  report 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  on  the  Lisson-grove  district 
sewerage,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  each  com- 
missioner had  not  Mr.  Phillips  been  for  a 
length  of  time  in  all  those  sewers  ? Mr.  Cum- 
berlege then  stated  that  he  had  forwarded  Mr. 
Phillips’s  report,  plan,  and  section  of  what  he 
had  proposed  to  do  in  that  district,  to  Mr. 
Roe,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  sewers,  and  also  asked  that  gentle- 
man to  favour  him  with  his  opinions  as  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
chief  surveyor  to  this  court.  He  then  read 
the  reply. 

Sewers  Office,  Hatton-garden, 

March  5th,  1846. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I beg  to  state 
that  I consider  your  amendment  one  that 
would  tend  (if  carried)  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. I believe  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  competent 
for  the  situation  ; so  much  so  that  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I know  no  one  more 
likely  to  do  your  commission  eminent  service, 
should  you  succeed  in  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity for  a trial. — I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.  N.  Cumberlege,  Esq.  John  Rok. 

N.B.  Mr.  Phillips’s  report  on  Stephen- 
street,  &c.,  &c.,  does  him  much  credit. 

It  was  because  in  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Phillips  possessed  the  abilities  to  fill  the  office 
of  chief  surveyor  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  public,  that  he  had  put  for- 
ward the  amendment.  The  treatises  on  sewers 
by  Mr.  Phillips’  published  in  The  Builder, 
shewed  great  originality,  and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished also  by  their  intelligence  and 
common  sense.  Mr.  Phillips  was  also  now 
preparing  for  publication  a new  treatise  on 
sewering,  with  illustrations,  which  proved  his 
industry  and  the  great  interest  he  had  in  the 
subject.  Let  him,  therefore,  by  the  vote  of 
this  day,  have  the  six  months’  trial  which  the 
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amendment  proposed  ; let  him  have  that  trial 
with  fairness,  forbearance,  and  encouragement, 
and  t.’ie  firm  conviction  on  his  (Mr.  C.’s)  mind 
was,  that  the  court  would  never  repent  that  it 
had  been  induced  to  make  that  trial. 

Mr.  Cantwell  opposed  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was 
high  time  that  some  appointment  should  be 
made;  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
temporary  one,  and  that  it  should  be  done  after 
public  competition. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  objected  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips. He  was  a very  good  clerk  of  the  works  ; 
but  not  fitted  to  be  the  chief  surveyor  ; he  was 
totally  without  education.  It  might  be  well  for 
gentlemen  to  depreciate  education  when  they 
were  supporting  a mere  practical  man,  and  say 
he  was  competent  to  the  duties ; but  the 
man  of  professional  education,  possessing  the 
higher  acquirements,  pre-supposed  the  lower 
qualifications  of  the  mere  practical  man. 
He  (Mr.  Donaldson)  would  ask  the  court 
why  should  it  care  about  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Roe  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
He  totally  disagreed  with  Mr.  Roe  about 
Mr.  Phillips’ report  on  Stafford-street.Stephen- 
street,  Lisson  Grove,  in  which  report  Mr.  Phil- 
lips had  actually  recommended  a length  of  the 
third  size  sewer  beyond  what  the  orders  of  the 
court  allow.  He  (Mr.  Donaldson)  was  aston- 
ished that  Mr.  Cumberlege  should  go  out  of 
the  court  to  seek  for  an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, when  there  were  so  many  competent 
commissioner's  present.  The  reports  of 
this  court  ought  to  have  enlarged  views  of  the 
necessities  of  the  districts,  and  it  was  owing 
to  false  economy  in  the  commissioners  that 
comprehensive  views  were  not  often  carried  out. 
The  court  must  bear  in  mind,  that  sewage 
had  entirely  changed  its  character  within 
the  last  few  years.  Formerly  only  surface 
water  was  admitted,  then  the  soil  from 
houses,  and  now  macadamized  silt,  which  was 
insoluble  in  water,  found  its  way  into  the 
sewers.  As  to  great  works,  the  Ranelagh 
sewer  would  soon  require  a new  outlet,  and  for 
a mile  in  length  a great  expenditure.  In  almost 
every  parish,  also,  great  outlays  were  required. 
In  the  parish  where  the  court  now  assembled 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
wanted.  The  honourable  commissioner,  Mr. 
Cumberlege,  had  laid  great  stress  upon  finding 
a man  willing  to  go  into  the  sewers  for  hours 
together!  why,  Mr.  Hawkins  had  spent  days 
and  days  in  the  sewers,  and  the  reports  he  had 
made  to  this  court  did  that  gentleman  infinite 
credit.  His  report  on  the  quantities  of  soil 
discharged  by  the  various  sewers  into  the 
Thames  had  been  quoted  by  the  scientific 
writers  of  the  day.  If  the  court  limited  its 
views  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  works,  it  would  do  well ; but  if  from  the 
inferior  office  he  should  be  raised  by  the  vote 
of  this  day  to  that  of  chief  surveyor,  he  (Mr. 
Donaldson)  should  regret  it. 

Mr.  Broughton  said  he  should  not  follow  all 
the  remarks  that  had  been  made  either  for 
or  against  Mr.  Phillips;  for  from  his  long 
absence  from  the  court  by  his  engagements 
elsewhere,  he  absolutely  knew  nothing  about 
the  subject.  But  from  looking  at  the  business 
i paper  of  the  day,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
chaos  had  come  again.  The  salary  had  not 
I been  fixed  for  the  officer  they  wanted  to  ap- 
I point;  400/.,  500/.,  and  600/.  had  all  been  pro- 
I posed  and  negatived,  and  now  250/.  was  pro- 
I posed  by  the  amendment.  Then  another  mo- 
i tion  was  to  follow,  proposing  Mr.  Hawkins  at 
450/.  Now,  whether  450/.  was  too  much,  or 
; 250/.  too  little,  or  whether  Mr.  Phillips  was  the 
: right  man  or  Mr.  Hawkins,  he  confessed  he 
was  entirely  ignorant,  and  it  therefore  was 
i quite  impossible  that  he  should  vote  for  any 
i of  the  propositions.  In  his  opinion,  all  the 
] preliminaries  should  have  been  arranged  either 
1 by  the  court  or  a committee. 

Mr.  Leslie  said,  that  it  was  only  on  very 
! great  occasions  that  the  court  was  favoured 
with  the  attendance  of  the  honourable  commis- 
sioner who  had  just  sat  down.  It  was  always 
a satisfaction  to  him  to  see  Mr.  Broughton 
in  his  place,  as  if  the  court  should  not  always 
be  very  much  edified  by  his  speech,  they  were 
certain  to  be  very  much  amused  by  it.  The 
honourable  commissioner  had  said  chaos  was 
come  again.  But  as  he  had  been  so  long 
absent,  he  probably  was  not  aware  by  whom 
chaos  had  been  introduced.  He  (Mr.  Leslie) 
had  in  his  hand  a return,  made  out  from  their 
own  records,  which  shewed  that  it  was  ex- 


actly five  months  ago  since  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
then  assistant  surveyor  resigned,  at  which 
court,  on  the  3rd  of  October  last,  he  moved 
“ that  Mr.  Hawkins’  resignation  be  accepted, 
and  that  he  be  at  liberty  to  leave  at  his  own 
convenience  ;”  that  motion  the  court  altered  by 
putting  in  the  word  “ forthwith.”  At  the  same 
court  he  gave  notice  of  motion,  that  Mr.  John 
Phillips  should  be  appointed  to  succeed  to  the 
vacant  office  of  assistant  surveyor;  and  on  the 
7th  of  November,  chaos  commenced,  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  Mr.  Phillips’  appointment  “ to  con- 
sider the  efficiency  of  the  surveyor’s  depart- 
ment the  votes  were  equal  when  the  last,  of 
the  annual  chairman  (Mr.  Willoughby),  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 
The  court  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
new  system  of  doing  all  works  under  50/.  with- 
out a contractor  was  to  commence  the  next 
morning.  On  the  14th  November,  the  court 
voted  that  the  surveyor’s  department  was  inef- 
ficient. On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Allason  carried  a vote 
“ To  appoint  a new  chief  surveyor,”  and  that 
Mr.  Dowley  should  be  shelved  under  the  title 
of  consulting  surveyor  at  200/.  a year.  Then 
Mr.  Doull,  the  assistant  surveyor,  was  swept 
off  under  another  vote  “ that  there  be  no  other 
than  the  consulting  and  chief  surveyor.”  Then 
Mr.  Le  Breton  continued  his  chaotic  course, 
by  getting  the  court  to  vote  that  all  the  orders 
relating  to  an  assistant  surveyor  be  rescinded, 
and  the  duties  of  the  new  chief  surveyor  were 
defined  on  the  16th  January  last.  Then  600/. 
a year  was  proposed  for  the  new  chief,  and 
lie’  Mr.  Leslie  seconded  by  Mr.  Cumberlege, 
carried  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  invite  candidates  until  after 
six  months’  trial  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  whose 
forms  of  sewers  had  been  adopted  by  the  court: 
10  for  the  amendment,  8 against  it.  At  the 
next  courts,  rescinding  and  revoting  and  re- 
scinding followed.  And  at  the  present  court, 
the  identical  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  five  months  ago,  would,  he  had  no 
doubt  be  carried  this  day  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Phillips  as  chief  surveyor,  although  in 
the  origin,  it  was  intended  to  appoint  him  as 
assistant  surveyor.  So  much  for  their  chaotic 
courses. 

Mr.  White  objected  to  Mr.  Phillips  as  chief 
surveyor,  but  would  have  voted  for  him  as  se- 
cond surveyor.  He  also  objected  to  the  report 
which  had  been  printed  of  the  Stafford-street 
sewer.  The  digging  was  too  deep,  and  had 
the  old  sewerage  brought  down  to  it  on  an  in- 
cline. 

Mr.  Dodd,  M.P.,  declared  that  he  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Phillips  ; he  was  satisfied  he  was 
a man  of  great  talent,  and  one  that  would  soon 
make  up  for  the  want  of  early  education. 

Mr.  Gunter  declared  the  same  thing  very 
earnestly. 

After  a very  lengthened  discussion,  the 
amendment  was  carried.  For  Mr.  Phillips’s 
appointment  as  chief  surveyor,  19:  Hon.  P. 
F.  Bouverie,  Hon.  F.  Byng,  Capt.  Bague, 
Messrs.  Biffin,  Branscombe,  Chambers,  Cum- 
berlege, Dodd,  Fuller,  Godrich,  R.  Gunter, 
Hall,  Leslie,  Mavhew,  Pownall,  Unwin,  Will- 
mott,  Wood,  and  Vale.  Against  it,  17  : Messrs. 
Allason,  Bathurst,  Broughton,  Cantwell, 
Chalmers,  Crace,  Drew,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  W. 
L.  Donaldson,  Gutch,  Hawkes,  Kendall, 
Knight,  Le  Breton,  Moss,  Perry,  and  John 
White. 

Captain  Bague,  the  chairman  of  the  day, 
then  sent  for  Mr.  Phillips,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  appointed  chief  surveyor  for  six 
months,  at  a salary  of  250/.,  and  hoped  that 
he  would  pay  every  attention  to  the  important 
duties  of  his  new  office. 

Mr.  Phillips  briefly  returned  his  thanks  to 
the  court  for  the  honour  done  him  by  the  ap- 
pointment, and  assured  the  court  that  it  might 
rely  upon  his  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ties, discharging  the  various  duties  of  the 
appointment. 


Fire  Escapes. — With  reference  to  a para- 
graph in  a recent  number,  headed  “ Fire 
Brigade,  Paris,”  a correspondent  says,  that  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Deputy  Stevens,  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers  of  the  city  of  London 
caused  a deep  orange-coloured  lamp,  with  the 
words  “ Fire  Escape  at  the  Bull,”  in  white 
enamelled  letters,  on  three  of  its  sides,  to  be 
set  up  in  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  many 
weeks  ago. 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  GAS— STATE  OF 
THE  MAINS. 

The  use  of  gas  in  dwellings  has  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  which  may  be  pre- 
dicted for  it,  if  the  proper  steps  be  taken.  Let 
it  be  cheapened,  as  it  may  be,  and  means  for 
efficient  ventilation  obtained,  and  in  a very  short 
time  a house  not  supplied  with  it  will  be  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule. 

Builders  will  lay  down  the  pipes  for  it  in 
new  houses,  as  they  now  do  for  the  water,  and 
the  community  will  be  much  advantaged. 

“ A remarkable  circumstance,”  says  Mr. 
Rutter,  of  Brighton  (in  a little  pamphlet  on  the 
“ Ventilation  of  Gas-lights,”)*  connected  with 
the  progress  of  gas-lighting  is  that,  of  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  gas,  never  doubting  that  it  was 
indispensable  in  their  business  transactions,  so 
small  a proportion,  until  very  recently,  should 
have  thought  it  equally  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  their  families.  Those 
connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
gas  are  in  this  matter  more  to  blame  than  their 
customers.  So  far  as  the  consumers  of  gas 
are  concerned,  their  apparent  indifference  to 
its  use  in  their  private  apartments  is  the  result 
rather  of  passive  acquiescence  in  present  ar- 
rangements, than  of  any  real  objection  to  fur- 
ther improvements.  In  many  cases  the  cost 
of  fittings,  or  the  annoyance  of  having  work- 
men about,  may  still  operate  as  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  Let  there  be  ever  so  large  a de- 
duction made  for  all  kinds  of  objections  and 
of  prejudices,  a vast  number  of  persons  remain 
who  only  require  to  have  the  subject  brought 
judiciously  under  their  notice,  accompanied 
by  an  offer  of  advice  or  explanation  by  a com- 
petent authority,  and  they  will  use  gas  in  their 
drawing-rooms,  and  bed-rooms,  as  readily  as 
they  now  do  in  their  counting-houses  and 
shops.” 

The  companies  must  be  up  and  stirring.  If 
they  sleep  much  longer , they  will  find  them- 
selves when  they  wake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Though  dealers  in  gas,  they  seem  to  require 
enlightenment. 


Sir, — I have  already  called  attention  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  gas- pipes  underground, 
and  the  want  of  judgment  and  care  shewn  in 
their  laying  and  distribution,  and  will  now 
bring  forward  a few  proofs  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  statements.  The  pipes  of 
the  old  companies  are  not  only  defective  from 
bad  workmanship,  but  also  from  age ; the 
pipes  of  the  new  companies  are  principally 
so  from  the  want  of  proper  overlooking 
when  laid,  and  to  these  causes  combined 
may  be  placed  the  great  leakage  continually 
taking  place  under  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  There  are  hundreds  of  service  pipes 
that  are  completely  decayed , and  from  which 
more  gas  escapes  than  is  used  in  the  houses 
they  supply,  and  which  working  its  way 
into  the  sewers,  finds  vent  at  the  gratings, 
and  produces  the  annoying  smell  so  common 
in  the  streets  of  London,  whilst  no  trace  of  it 
is  discovered  (until  the  ground  be  opened) 
where  it  actually  escapes.  The  joints  of  the 
cast-iron  pipes  are  generally  defective,  and  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  the  ends  of  the 
pipe  and  outlets  being  left  open.  In  addition 
to  these  defects,  the  companies  have  more 
pipes  in  the  streets  than  are  actually  neces- 
sary, and  it  requires  a considerable  extra  pres- 
sure to  force  the  gas  through  their  extended 
ramification,  so  as  to  supply  the  various  levels. 
In  the  Strand,  near  Charing-cross,  there  are 
no  less  than  fourteen  gas  and  water-pipes;  in 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  seven  ; and  in  most  streets 
they  arc  equally  numerous.  To  supply  gas 
effectually  and  economically,  only  two  mains 
of  sufficient  capacity  are  required  in  a street, 
one  of  which  should  be  laid  on  each  side,  near 
the  curb-stone  ; at  present  they  are  in  many 
cases  laid  in  the  centre  over  the  sewer,  and 
are  continually  being  broken  by  the  sinking 
of  the  ground,  owing  to  the  alterations  and 
repairs  of  the  sewers  ; they  are  a complete 
source  of  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  near 
thereto,  and  many  underground  apartments 
and  cellars  are  rendered  unsafe  to  be  entered 
with  alight  for  fear  of  an  explosion.  In  Bow- 
street,  for  instance,  a new  sewer  was  made 
about  two  years  since,  and  although  every  care 
was  taken  of  the  pipes  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  they  have  been  a continual  trouble 

* J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand, 
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and  expense  to  the  companies  ever  since,  and 
the  residents  still  complain  of  the  great  annoy- 
ance from  the  smell  of  gas  that  prevails;  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  mains 
been  laid  in  the  places  previously  named. 
Immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  remedy 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  immense 
waste  that  is  daily  taking  place,  and  which  will 
prevent  the  price  of  gas  from  being  reduced. 
I stated  this  loss  to  be  about  35  per  cent.,  and 
I have  since  seen  it  stated  by  a gentleman 
connected  with  the  Chartered  Gas  Company, 
as  being  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  and  I think 
this  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
companies  to  take  efficient  means  to  remedy 
the  evil,  as  it  renders  them  incompetent  to 
compete  with  or  withstand  the  opposition  of  a 
new  company.  They  may  flatter  themselves 
by  placing  their  losses  to  other  causes,  but 
may  rest  assured  their  principal  loss  arises 
from  leakage  underground  ; it  is  extraordinary 
to  think  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  essential  part  of  gas  lighting.  The  main 
and  service-pipes  are  to  the  works  what  the 
arteries  and  veins  are  to  the  human  body,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  long  neglected. 
Trusting  that  the  companies  will  be  wise  in 
time,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

March  7th,  184G.  Carbon. 


CURVES  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

“ Judgment  also  I will  lay  to  tlie  line." 

I was  not  a little  pleased,  although  much 
surprised,  to  see  your  report  of  Professor 
Cockerell’s  lectures  in  the  same  number  in 
which  my  paper  appeared  “ On  the  necessity 
of  a more  extensive  knowledge  of  true  lines,” 
and  to  observe,  that  he  had  alluded  to  the 
“ hyperbolic  line”  and  “ conic  sections.” 

As  you  state  it  was  bis  last  lecture  for  the 
season,  we  cannot  expect  any  more  on  geome- 
trical curves  from  that  quarter  at  present,  but 
let  us  hope  that  before  another  season,  he  will 
devote  lib  valuable  attention  to  this  as  a prac- 
tical subject. 

Also,  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  word  “ hyberbolic  ” likewise  appears. 

Although  so  little,  on  these  two  occasions, 
has  been  said,  yet  they  are  sanctions  to  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  inquiry,  which 
gives  encouragement. 

It  would  be  desirable,  and  I trust  you  will 
be  enabled  to  give  to  your  readers  the  measure- 
ments, a description  of  the  mode  of  measure- 
ment used,  and  the  proof  that  the  curve  of  the 
shaft  of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  is 
“ hyperbolic,  and  no  other  not,  for  example, 
a conchoid,  or  any  other  asymptotic  line. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Penrose  will  be  so  obliging  as 
to  furnish  you  with  a description  of  the  probable 
practical  method  by  which  the  ancient  Greek 
architects  or  workmen  described  the  line  full 
size  with  so  much  accuracy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  occular 
and  practical  knowledge  of  true  geometrical 
curves  Mr.  Penrose  had  before  visiting  Greece, 
especially  as  compared  with  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  there ; and  whether  it  was  upon  such 
circumstances  that  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
what  is  stated,  and  what  no  other  had  before 
accomplished. 

Would  it  not  be  equally  interesting  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  curve,  and  the  means  the 
ancient  Egyptians  used  to  describe  practically 
the  profiles  of  any  of  their  columns? 

“Four  centred  arches”  is,  I suppose,  a 
modern  term,  and  the  sooner  it  is  blotted  out 
of  architectural  works  the  better,  as  there  is  no 
necessity  for  drawing  depressed  arches  on  any 
such  false  principles  ; as  false  as  that  of  patch- 
ing together  four  parts  of  circles,  and  calling 
the  figures,  or  sulwtituting  it  for,  an  ellipse. 
Perfect  examples,  on  a perfect  plane,  on  as 
large  a scale  as  convenient,  ought  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  their  imperfect  notions. 
But  when  will  architects  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  true  geometrical  forms,  and  the 
methods  by  which  workmen  may  describe  them 
in  practice  accurately? 

Architects  admit  that  the  Greeks  were  su- 
perior in  this  knowledge.  Why,  then,  do  they 
not  practice  or  recommend  the  cultivation  of 
this  science,  that  even  the  Greeks  may  be  sur- 
passed ? Architectural  knowledge  in  the  pre- 
sent day  appears  to  consist  more  of  fine  terms, 
than  of  true  forms  and  real  practical  infor- 
mation for  their  true  construction. 


Supposing  Mr.  Penrose  can  satisfactorily 
prove  what  he  states,  does  it  not  shew  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  mind  being 
familiar  with  the  actual  appearance  of  extreme 
and  intermediate  varieties  of  the  hyperbolic 
lines  ? What  work  on  “ conic  sections  ” can 
be  pointed  out  that  would  furnish  the  eye 
with  a form  which  would  suggest  such  an 
application  of  the  hyperbola  ns  to  the  profile 
of  the  shaft  of  the  column  of  the  Parthenon  ? 
Before  the  Greeks  could  have  applied  either 
the  hyperbola  or  any  other  geometrical  lines 
they  must  have  known  them.  Other  geome- 
trical curves,  in  like  manner,  must  be  known 
before  they  can  be  applied. 

There  is  no  more  than  just  importance  given 
to  the  consideration  of  this  one  “ hyperbolic 
line”  and  to  this  one  application  of  an  hyper- 
bolic line,  and  in  this  1 agree  with  Mr.  Tite; 
but  equal  importance  should  be  attached  to 
hundreds  of  other  geometrical  lines,  as  a know- 
ledge of  them  would  lead  to  thousands  of  at 
present,  unknown  applications  and  rules  for  ap- 
plications. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  time  at  pre- 
sent to  pen  all  the  thoughts  that  have  passed 
through  my  mind  on  reading,  and  since  read- 
ing, your  reports  just  alluded  to,  or  on  my  in- 
creasing conviction  that  every  exertion  should 
be  made  by  those  who  have  influence  and 
judgment  to  assist  and  direct,  to  have  this  sub- 
ject as  fully,  and  in  as  perfect  a manner  as  pos- 
sible, brought  before  the  public  as  the  ele- 
ments of  all  true  design  and  construction. 
Nature  should  be  well  and  constantly  studied, 
and  that  will  furnish  numerous  suggestions  as 
to  application,  and  produce  the  greatest  scope 
for  variety  in  designs,  but  geometry  must  fur- 
nish the  true  rule,  and  prove  the  truth  of  the 
law  of  application. 

The  mathematical  instrument  maker,  the 
correct  hand  and  eye  of  the  draughtsman,  and 
the  engraver,  the  printer,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be 
employed  on  terms  that  will  enable  them  to 
produce  a work  of  the  utmost  degree  of  per- 
fection ; but  all  know,  that  if  the  numbers  who 
would  be  benefitted  could  be  made  to  feel  in- 
terested in  such  a work,  and  would  unite,  that 
the  individual  cost  would  be  trifling  compared 
with  the  great  importance  of  the  subject. 

5th  March,  1846.  Jos.  Jopling.  . 


GRADIENTS  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  LINES. 

Sir, — For  the  information  of  your  correspon- 
dent, on  the  subject  of  gradients,  I beg  to  state 
that  the  steepest  gradients  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  upon  railways  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  are  on  the  Lichey  incline  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway,  which 
has  a rise  of  1 in  37,  and  is  worked  with  an 
assistant  locomotive  engine,  and  one  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  with  a rise  of  1 in 
42. 

On  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  Atmospheric 
Railway,  Ireland,  the  gradient  is  1 in  115,  but 
gradients  even  up  to  1 in  20  may  be  readily 
surmounted  by  increasing  in  due  proportion 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  the  power  of  the 
machinery;  this  is  not  desirable,  because  it 
entails  a heavy  expenditure.  Like  the  loco- 
motive system,  the  atmospheric  is  better 
adapted  for  planes  that  approximate  nearer  to 
the  horizontal,  in  its  maximum  effect  and  eco- 
nomy of  working,  but  it  is  capable  of  ascend- 
ing inclinations  that  cannot  be  surmounted  with 
a locomotive  engine.  Inclines  on  the  loco- 
motive system  exceeding  1 in  50,  ought  to  be 
worked  by  stationary  engine  power.  The 
gradients  on  many  of  the  projected  railways  in 
South  Wales  are  of  a severe  character ; in  con- 
sequence of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country;  on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  the 
steepest  gradient  is  1 in  52,  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  1 in  66,  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tyd- 
fil 1 in  62,  the  Welch  Midland  1 in  37,  the 
Great  Eastern  and  Western  1 in  44,  and  the 
Vale  of  Neath  1 in  30.  These  inclinations  are 
of  no  great  extent,  and  it  is  intended  to  work 
them  with  locomotive  power.  The  steepest 
gradient  on  the  proposed  Hereford  aDd  Mer- 
thyr Tydfil  Railway  is  1 in  21,  and  this  line  is 
intended  to  be  worked  with  atmospheric  power. 
Many  of  the  proposed  Welsh  lines  of  railway 
have  been  withdrawn  or  abandoned,  some  in 
consequence  of  not  receiving  that  countenance 
and  support  that  was  anticipated  ; others  from 
grievous  errors  in  the  plans  and  sections ; the 


latter  circumstance  does  not  reflectmuch  credit 
on  the  eminent  engineers  who  lent  their  names 
to  these  projects. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.B. 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  March  3rd,  184G. 


OLD  AND  MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHES. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  intelligent 
correspondents  inform  me  how  it  is,  that  one 
never  sees  an  ancient  “ pointed  ” building, 
whose  arches  have  a keystone,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  sees  a modern  one  whose  arches  are 
without  a keystone.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that 
this  is  a pedantic  objection,  for  in  practice  the 
two  modes  operate  very  differently  on  the  cost 
of  a building.  I have  seen  keystones  in 
modern  arches  formed  at  great  expense, 
where  in  like  situations  an  ancient  arch  would 
have  a mere  joint,  and  some  of  these  have 
stood  unmoved  for  500  years. 

Your  old  subscriber, 

London,  March  2,  1846.  YV.  Y. 

***  The  use  of  a keystone  in  pointed  arches 
is  erroneous,  although,  as  YV.  Y.  justly  says, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  modern  Gothic 
buildings. 


©orrrgjponiJemT, 

SMALL  DRAINS. 

Sir, — Your  notice  about  drains,  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Builder,  deserves  much  at- 
tention ; any  hint  from  practical  men  would  be 
exceedingly  valuable.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  pipes  for  London  ser- 
vice should  be  someivhat  laager,  and  at  the 
extreme  end,  where  they  would  join  the  main 
sewer,  if  a slight  dip  is  formed,  it  would  be- 
come a stench- trap,  by  the  last  drop  of  water 
remaining  in  the  bend,  and  effectually  prevent 
any  effluvia  from  returning  to  the  house  from 
the  main  sewer.  A bend  of  this  kind  in  so 
small  a pipe  could  not  possibly  retard  the 
flushing. — I am,  Sir,  & c., 

March  9,  1846.  Z.  Z. 


fHisrcllanra. 

Parliamentary  Re  port  on  Art-Unions. 
• — The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  so  long  back  as  May,  1844,  have  at 
length  published  their  Report.  It  forms  a 
ponderous  tome  of  527  pages,  and  includes  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Godwin,  Cash,  G.  M.  Ma- 
son, Bell,  Stewart,  Blacker,  Fahey,  T.  Uwins, 
R.A.;  A.  Cooper,  R.A. ; W.  YVyon,  R.A. ; 
W.  Etty,  R.A.;  Copley  Fielding,  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A. ; YVagstaff,  H.  Graves,  Leggatt,  Ryall, 
John  Burnet,  John  Pye,  D.  Colnaghi,  W.  Fin- 
den,  Turner,  V.  Palmer,  M‘Queen,  Shenton, 
Moore,  Boys,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A. ; Mrs. 
Parkes,  Brett,  Vokins,  and  G.  Foggo,  in  the 
order  we  have  placed  them.  The  Appendix 
contains  the  prospectuses  of  various  foreign 
art-unions.  We  shall  look  to  the  Report  anon. 

The  Middlesex  New  Prison.  — We 
stated  last  week  that  the  designs  for  the  Mid- 
dlesex House  of  Detention  were  furnished  by 
the  government  inspectors  of  prisons ; and 
this  has  been  generally  reported.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  it  is  from  an  original  design  of 
the  county  surveyor,  Mr.  Moseley,  the  magis- 
trates having  determined  to  adopt  that  gentle- 
man’s plan  for  the  entire  rebuilding,  rather 
than  that  of  the  “ Surveyor  General  of  Pri- 
sons,” for  its  partial  construction  only ; and 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  (subsequently 
upon  the  report  of  the  inspectors)  sanctioned 
this  more  perfect  mode  of  execution.  The 
work  is  proceeding  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Moseley. 

TheThamesTunnel. — At  a meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  undertaking,  held  last  week, 
a report  from  the  court  of  directors  was  read. 
From  it  we  learn,  with  regret,  that  Sir  Isam- 
bard  Brunei  is  so  seriously  indisposed,  that  he 
is  not  likely  again  to  take  any  active  share  in 
the  concerns  of  the  company.  None  of  the 
schemes  for  carrying  a railway  through  the 
tunnel  are  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant  a 
detailed  reference  to  them. 

Green-iiouses,  &c.,  under  Buildings 
Act. — Weeks  and  Day,  of  the  Iving’s-road, 
Chelsea,  have  prepared  a petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, praying  that  these  and  such  like  build- 
ings be  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Act, 
and  they  ask  the  co-operation  of  parties  in- 
terested. 
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Society  of  Arts. — At  a meeting  held 
March  4,  Mr.  T.  R.  Cramptom  made  a com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  large  and  small 
driving  wheels  as  applied  to  locomotive  en- 
gines, in  which  he  stated  the  following  was 
the  reason  why  the  large  wheels  were  after  a 
series  of  experiments  made  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  first  decreased  and  after- 
wards increased  in  size,  viz.,  that  the  Ajax, 
which  was  built  with  10  feet  wheels  and  bad  a 
total  heating  surface  of  only  474  feet,  was 
found  not  to  answer;  while  the  North  Star 
with  7 feet  wheels  and  724  feet  of  heating  sur- 
face or  actual  power,  was  found  to  work  with 
efficiency.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  follow- 
ing two  engines  were  then  built : the  Fire  Fly 
with  7 feet  wheels  and  705  feet  of  actual 
power;  and  the  Fury,  with  6 feet  wheels  and 
COS  feet  of  power  ; after  some  months’  working 
the  small  wheels  were  given  up  for  want  of 
power,  and  the  larger  ones,  7 feet,  were  gene- 
rally adopted,  thus  clearly  shewing  that  the 
size  of  the  wheels  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  power,  it  being  a question  entirely  of  heat- 
ing surface.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  ten 
feet  wheels  would  have  been  at  work  at  the 
present  time  had  they  had  the  724  feet  of  sur- 
face applied  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  as 
well  as  to  the  seven  feet  wheels.* 

Parliamentary  Returns  relating  to 
the  Buildings  Act. — In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  made  in  our  columns  a fort- 
night back,  Mr.  Ilawes  has  moved  for  a return 
“ of  all  sums  of  money  received  for  salaries,  or 
by  fees,  or  from  any  other  source ; either  by 
the  registrar,  official  referees,  clerks,  district 
surveyors,  or  by  any  other  person  employed 
in  the  execution  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  for  what  purpose,  and  for  what  duty  or 
business  the  same  has  been  received,  and  by 
whom  received,  since  the  said  Act  came  into 
operation.  And,  also,  return  of  all  payments 
made,  and  all  expenses  incurred,  from  the 
said  period,  in  the  execution  of  the  said  Act; 
also,  of  all  or  any  sums  of  money  now  owing 
to  or  by  the  department  of  the  Metropolis 
Buildings  Office.” 

Fitzwilliam  Museum. — Mr.  Cockerell  has 
submitted  drawings  for  the  completion  of  the 
Ball  and  staircases  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
for  which  parts  of  the  building  Mr.  Basevi  had 
not  left  designs  in  a settled  form.  The  Syn- 
dicate have  expressed  their  entire  concurrence 
with  Mr.  Cockerell’s  views  as  to  the  mode  of 
finishing  this  part  of  the  Museum  ; and  have 
recommended  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare 
working  drawings  and  estimates  corresponding 
with  his  designs,  with  a view  to  a contract 
being  made  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  designs  are  placed  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
compartment  of  the  public  library,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  members  of  the  senate. 

Disfigurement  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery.— The  unsightly  disfigurement  at  the 
east  end  still  remains,  and  numerous  other 
long  pipes  have  sprouted  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  building.  The  continuance  of  the  abo- 
minable deformity  to  which  we  have  already 
more  specially  alluded,  will  impeach  the  taste 
and  good  feeling  of  every  architect  academi- 
cian. 

Tiie  Works  at  Wells  Cathedral. — 
In  our  notice  last  week  of  the  restorations 
now  going  on  at  Wells,  we  accidentally 
omitted  to  state  that  they  are  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES. 

During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  March  16. — Statistical,  12,  St. 
James’s-square,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  17.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m.  ; Linnean,  Soho-square,  8 
p.m.  ; Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer-street,  Caven- 
dish-square, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday,  18. — Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
8 p.m.  ; London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  7 
p.m.  ; Microscopical,  21,  Regent-street,  8 p.m.; 
British  Archaeological  Association  (Westminster 
Literary  Institution),  Leicester-square,  8 J p.m. 

Thursday,  19. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  20.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8£  p.m. 

Saturday,  21.— Asiatic,  14,  Grafton-street, 
2 P.M. 


* We  refer  our  readers  to  an  advertisement  in  our  present 
number,  detailing  the  premiums  offered  bv  this  society  during 
the  present  session,  for  inventions  and  improvements,  in 
connection  with  the  arts,  manufactures,  aqd  commerce, 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a hook,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  supplying  the  parish  of  Greenwich  with 
Cornish  Granite  Curb,  and  other  paving-stoues,  & c. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards  with 
Riga  fir-timber,  Norway  spars,  &c. 

For  building  a mansion  and  offices  at  Exning 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

For  laying  down,  repairing,  and  keeping  in 
repair  for  three  years,  the  foot  and  carriage  paving 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

For  the  erection  of  two  lodges,  with  gate  en- 
trances, in  front  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  Kirk- 
dale,  Liverpool. 

For  the  construction  of  an  iron  roof  to  cover 
800  square  yards  of  ground,  being  part  of  the 
coach  station  at  Edge  Hill,  for  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company. 

For  building  a lock-up  and  keeper’s  residence, 
at  Great  Neston,  Cheshire. 

For  constructing  a bridge  across  the  Etheron, 
near  Birkenhead. 

For  building  a church  at  Hollings,  in  Walsden, 
near  Todmorden. 

For  the  whole  of  the  work  required  in  the 
erection  of  a boiler-maker’s  shop,  for  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  Railway  Company. 

For  executing  the  works  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Bury  Railway,  consisting  wholly 
of  brick  arches  and  street  bridges. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 
by  auction. 

At  the  Bell  Inn,  Maidstone,  180  oak  trees,  of 
large  size  and  superior  quality. 

At  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  Coventry,  a large 
quantity  of  valuable  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber  trees. 

At  the  Black  Dog  Inn,  Stretton  on  Dunsmore, 
near  Coventry,  53  superior  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Blake  Hall,  Ongar,  35  lots  of  large  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  timber  trees. 

At  the  Lion  Inn,  Rayleigh,  150  large  elm  and 
oak  timber  trees  and  pollards,  now  growing. 

At  Witham,  Essex,  200  ash  and  elm  timber 
trees. 

At  Lynford,  near  Brandon,  500  prime  larch 
trees ; 500  elm  trees ; a quantity  of  ash,  lime, 
walnut,  and  Spanish  chesnut  trees,  &c. 

At  the  George  Inn,  Erie  Stoke,  600  elm  trees, 
and  a few  ash. 

At  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Romsey,  upwards  of 
3,000  superior  oak  timber  trees,  of  extraordinary 
quality  and  large  metings. 

At  Little  Bentley,  Essex,  1,500  capital  larch 
fir  trees,  and  500  ash  ditto. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  F.” — Thanks.  The  paper  shall  appear 
next  week. 

“ An  Old  Subscriber.” — We  cannot  read  the 
communication. 

“ J.  Barlow.” — An  advertisement  would  per- 
haps obtain  him  employment. 

“ A.  M.” — We  are  not  disposed  at  this  moment 
to  recommend  one  patent  “ dry  gas  meter  ” in 
preference  to  another. 

11  J.  A.  D.”  is  thanked  for  his  solution  of 
“ cant  ” problem.  We  have  received  the  same 
from  other  sources. 

“ J.  H.  M.” — Ditto. 

“ M.  Wright.” — Ditto. 

“W.  H.” — The  church  commenced  in  Old- 
street,  City -road,  is  to  contain  1,000  persons,  and 
will  have  a tower  and  spire.  Mr.  Ferrey  is  the 
architect. 

“ W.  M.”  (Seven  Oaks). — The  letter  was  acci- 
dentally mislaid.  We  have  discojitmued  publish- 
ing current  prices  in  consequence  of  the  diversity 
which  we  found. 

“ H.  G.” — The  material  of  which  the  gates  and 
palisades  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  are  made, 
is  a composition  called  golden  metal.  They  were 
made  by  Parker  of  Aryyll-streel,  Regent-street. 

“J.  H.”  will  most  likely  find  the  information 
he  seeks  at  page  141,  190,  238,  or  506  of  the  last 
Ko/umeo/TiiE  Builder. 

“ P-  & L.”  (Oxford). — Address  Mr.  S.  Wride, 
secretary  to  the  Hull  General  Cemetery  Company. 

“ W.  Snow.” — Marine  glue  works,  Limehouse. 

“ Doulton  and  Watts,”  and  “ Chaucer’s  Tomb,” 
next  week. 

Books. — We  are  obliged  to  decline  recommend- 
ing books. 

Received:  “ J.  A.  P.,”  “A  Parishioner”  (Ips- 
wich), “ G.,”  “ W.  E.  S.,”  “ E.  Pearse,” 
“ J.  G.  S.,”  “Mr.  Newton  “ The  Decorations 
of  the  Garden  Pavilion  at  Buckingham  Palace,” 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  L.  Gruner. 
Murray,  1846. 


ADVERTISEIVIEIS'TS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7Jd.  8jd.  Is.  id.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  1 6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  Gd.  7*- 6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  nt  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  aboveCastings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


WM.  BANGHAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

NO.  7,  Stockbridge  - terrace,  corner  of 

Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
they  can  he  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent ’Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B. — This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial  colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  doe9  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson's 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses: — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridgc, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dut^irf, 
and  at  36,  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 

ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HI LI,  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT, 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEF.NE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  ediGccs,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  nnd  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  lie  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archilraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  Sic. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light, 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  he  given. 
To  he  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr,  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool, 
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HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings, 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safety  of  DREDGE’S 

PATENT  PRINCIPLE  are  explained  in  the  “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazine”  No.  1172,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  four  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
60  to  294  "feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  this.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  "and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


THE  BUILDER. 

•CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  ab  ove  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

mCHSIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depot  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

Always  on  sale,  a large  as- 
sortment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
^ “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
J 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
* p.  4 inch  to  It  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


THE  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

President, 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  &c. 


In  the  SECTIONS  of  AGRICULTURE  and 
CHEMISTRY. 


LIST  OF  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS:  Session  92nd,  1846. 

Under  the  New  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  during  the  present  Session,  for  the  renovation  of  the  working  constitution 
of  the  Society  and  the  more  efficient  promotion  of  its  objects,  the  Council  have  recommended,  and  the  Society  has  adopted,  the  following  list  of  Premiums, 
approved  by  the  Special  Committees  of  the  different  Sections  of  the  Society,  and  they  are  now  offered  for  public  competition 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  T1IE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  an  improved  Lauding  Pier,  for  embarking  and  landing  Passengers,  sc.  by  Steam-boats  on 
Tidal  Rivers. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY'S  MEDAL. 

For  a portable  and  compact  Machine  for  Raising  and  Lowering  Heavy  Articles  from  Gaits  wnuo 
standing  on  the  streets. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a Horse  Shoe,  adopted  to  the  several  kinds  of  pavement  now  in  use. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL,  .. 

For  an  Improved  Method  of  Preventing  the  Emission  of  Noxious  Vapou rs  fromtbcJm.i ngs  or 
Sewers ; whioh  shall  permit  a free  passage  of  the  sewerage,  and  provide  ngamst  bursting  urn 
drains. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  effective  Ventilation  of  Ordinary  Rooms,  without  cold  currents  or  complex  apparatus. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a method  of  providing  against  injury  and  accident  produced  by  the  Noxi 

Fusees  and  Explosious  in  Mining  and  Tunnelling,  by  means  of  improved  ventilating  appai. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  AND  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a Meohanical  Contrivance  for  “ Coal  Whipping,"  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  men  net 
naked  destroying  their  health  and  shortening  their  lives  by  hoisting  coals  from  vessels  uu  tue  n 


A PRIZE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS, 

For  the  Invention  of  a mixture  of  materials  for  a wholesome,  nutritious,  and  palatable  Bread, 
to  be  sold  at  a low  price  and  used  as  an  economical  substitute  for  wheaten  bread,  biscuit, 
potatoes.  Tiie  materials  suggested  are  B.igo  rye,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  boans,  peas, - 


:et-root,  parsnips,  Ac,  To  be  given  ii. 


■c  the  isth  of  April,  1846. 


i.  rice. 


II. 


In  the  SECTION  of  FINE  ARTS. 


s Vapours  of 


A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  Model  of  an  Earthenware  J ug,  in  one  colour,  to  contain  a Quart,  with  a Cover. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  TIIE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  Model  of  an  Earthenware  Mug,  in  one  colour,  to  contain  a Pint,  without  a Cover. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  Design  or  Model  of  the  Cover  of  a Bible,  9*  inches  by  19,  to  be  executed  in  relief,  in  raised 
leather  or  in  wood,  either  by  the  new  process  of  burning  or  by  the  carving  machine. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIFTEEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  TIIE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL. 

For  a Water-Colour  Drawing,  81  inches  by  13  inches,  of  a Holy  Family,  suitable  for  engraving  in 
wood,  and  specially  prepared  for  printing  in  colours  by  wood  blocks  .—the  object  being  to  produce, 
at  a cheap  rate,  a good  picture,  which  may  find  its  way  into  humble  dwellings. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a small  Geometrical  Pattern  for  a cheap  Kidderminster  Carpet  and  Stamped  Drugget. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  TIIE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  pattern  of  Mosaic  or  Tile  Flooring,  one  yard  square. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a Design  of  the  most  convenient,  elegant,  aud  cheap  Washing-stand,  Basin,  and  Ewer. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  Model  of  a Tea  Urn  of  a small  size. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  Models  of  a plain  and  cheap  Earthenware  Tea  Service,  in  one  colour,  consisting  of  Tea-pot, 

Basin,  Milk-jug,  Cup  and  Saucer,  and  Plate. 

I 

In  the  SECTION  of  MECHANICS  and 
MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  a simple  and  good  method  of  applying  Steam  Power,  directly,  to  propelling  Vessels  by  the 
Sorew. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  TIIE  SOCIETY'S  MEDAL, 

For  an  improved  Meter,  applicable  to  measuring  the  quantity  or  volume  of  liquids  passing 
through  pipes  under  pleasure  on  both  sides. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  those  Prizes  is  generally  sufficiently  obvious,  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity  and  talent  by  publicity  and  distinction,  the  direction  of  invention  to 
the  most  useful  purposes,  and  the  wider  diffusion  of  taste  and  knowledge  in  objects  of  Arts  and  improved  Manufactures  is  the  object  generally  of  the  exertions  of  the  Society. 

The  Prize  for  the  mixture  of  ingredients  for  a wholesome  and  nutritious  bread  is  the  suggestion  of  a benevolent  individual,  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Prize  Fund  of  the 
Society.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  wants  of  the  people,  when  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain  and  other  food  are  required  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  deficiencies  in  the  usual 
crops  : and  it  is  believed  that  an  article  much  more  nutritious  than  potatoes,  and  equally  palatnble,  may  be  obtained  by  a mixture  of  wholesome  but  cheap  materials  at  a price  less 
than  half  that  of  ordinary  bread. 

The  Prizes  in  the  Fino  Arts  are  intended  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  a love  for  the  symmetrical  and  the  beautiful,  by  supplying  in  cheap  materials,  of  elegant  forms,  objects  s' 
to  the  familinr  uses  of  every-day  life.  It  is  required,  therefore,  of  competitors,  that  the  forms  chosen  bo  distinguished  by  simplicity  in  their  beauty,  and  by  facility  of  execution  i: 
cheap  materials,  so  as  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  for  general  use.  The  Designs  rewarded  to  become  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  name  of  the  contributor  should  be  enclosed  in  ; 
scaled  envelope,  with  a motto  or  device  on  the  outside.  The  objects  of  the  remaining  Prizes  require  no  explanation. 

NOTICE. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  observe,  that  if  the  means  by  which  any  of  the  proposed  objects  are  effected  should  be  found  to  occasion  an  increase  of  expenditure 
to  general  purposes,  the  Society  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  give  the  offered  reward.  They  expressly  reserve  the  power,  in  all  cases,  of  giving  such  part  only  of  ai 
ns  the  performance  shall  be  adjudged  to  deserve,  or  of  withholding  the  whole.  Tiie  candidates,  however,  are  assured  that  tiie  Society  will  judge  liberally  of  their  claims. 

All  Communications,  Drawings,  and  Models  designed  for  competition  must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  John  Street,  Adclp'ii, 
postage  and  carriage  free,  on  or  before  the  iStli  of  May,  184G. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  following  Extraordinary  Contributions  have  been  generously  offered  to  the  Council  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  under  the  New  Rid 
for  furthering  tiie  increased  usefulness  of  the  Society,  for  extending  the  lists  of  Premiums,  for  assisting  to  obtain  a Charter,  and  for  the  other  objects  named  i 
Council,  recently  circulated  among  the  Members. 

E.  Speer so  0 0 B.  Albauo 

' “ ” " - A.  Wall 

W.  Everett  . ... 

T.  Davison  

J.  Horton 

W N.  Campbell.. 


In  the  SECTION  of  MANUFACTURES. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL,  . 

For  the  best  application  of  Glass  to  the  construction  of  Water-pipes,  Tiles,  and  Pra.DS. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY'S  MEDAL, 

For  the  invention  and  application  of  a Cheaper  kind  of  Glass  than  any  now  in  use. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  TIIE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  best  Machine  for  Cutting  Wood  into  given  forms. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  best  Imitation  of  Ivory,  in  Piaster  Composition,  for  Models  and  Sculpture. 

A PRIZE  OF  FIVE  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL, 

For  the  most  elegant  Design  for  a Stamped  Table-cover  in  Woollen  Materials. 

A PRIZE  OF  TEN  GUINEAS,  WITH  THE  SOCIETY'S  MEDAL, 

For  a method  of  Printing  in  Distemper  by  Blocks,  so  ns  to  “ keep  register  more  perfectly,  and 
produce  finer  specimens  of  art  in  Paper  Hangiugs  than  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  SECTION  of  COLONIES  and  TRADE. 

TIIE  SOCIETY’S  GOLD  MEDAL, 

For  the  best  applications  of  Machinery,  ns  a substitute  for  manual  labour,  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  Cultivatiou  aud  Manufacture  of  Sugar,  Cotton,  and  Coffee  in  our  West  India  Colonies 
and  the  Mauritius. 

THE  GOLD  ISIS  MEDAL,  , , 

For  the  invention  or  importation  of  any  Material,  the  produce  of  our  Colonies,  as  a substitute  for 
Ilemp  or  Flax. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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2Ho . CX.XZXX. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,  1846. 

F you  wish  to  hasten , don’t 
hurry,  is  a sound  piece  of 
advice.  Extreme  haste  is 
seldom  wise,  but  hurry, 
which  is  precipitate,  out- 
of-order,  confusing  haste, 
is  never  so.  The  word  is  derived,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  from  the  Saxon  verb  “ to 
plunder,”  and  means  literally,  to  put  into  con- 
fusion. This  remark  is  apropos  of  the  Bill 
misnamed,  one  “ to  amend  an  Act  for  regulat- 
ing the  construction  and  use  of  Buildings  in 
the  metropolis,”  which  we  last  week  printed 
in  full.  It  was  drawn  up  in  a hurry,  sent  to 
I the  lower  House  in  a hurry,  passed  though  it 
I in  a violent  hurry  to  the  Lords,  and  must  now 
| be  sent  back,  or  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised, 

| to  amend  an  error  which  is  obvious  at  the  first 
| reading,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
i Act  itself. 

In  the  construction  of  terms  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  the  word  « surveyor  ” 
t is  defined  “ to  apply  to  all  surveyors  to  be  ap- 
| pointed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act ;”  to  mean  in 
! fact,  when  used  without  any  addition,  the  dis- 
' trict-  surveyor. 

In  the  80th  section,  the  right  of  any  official 
referee  to  practice  as  an  architect  (with  pro- 
vision not  to  act  “ as  referee  in  the  case  of  any 
building  or  matter  in  which  he  shall  act  as 
architect,”)  is  distinctly  recognised  ; but  he  is 
of  course  prohibited  from  acting  as  a surveyor, 
— id  est,  a district-surveyor,  “ either  alone  or 
with  any  partner.”  The  95th  section  provides 
that  if  any  person  be  or  become  “ commis- 
sioner, receiver,  steward,  or  agent,  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  owner  of  houses  within  the  limits 
of  this  Act,  then  such  person  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office  either  of  official  referee  or 
1 of  registrar;”  and  if,  after  being  appointed,  he 
shall  become  “ such  commissioner,  receiver, 
steward,  or  agent,  then  he  shall  cease  to  be 
qualified  to  hold  such  office.” 

All  this  is  perfectly  straightforward,  clear, 
and  very  reasonable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  new  Bill,  the  third 
clause  of  which  is  headed,  “ Official  referees 
may  act  as  surveyors  with  permission  of  Se- 
cretary of  State,”  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  we 
should  say,  having  first  set  forth  that  by  the 
Act,  “the  said  official  referees  were  prohibited 
from  acting  as  surveyors  ” (district-surveyors), 

1 °r  becoming  receiver,  agent,  &c.  The  first 
1 Part  of  the  clause  in  question,  that  our  readers 
i may  have  the  matter  wholly  before  them,  is 
i as  follows  : — 

“And  be  it  enacted,  that  notwithstanding 
i any  thing  in  the  said  recited  Act  to  the  con- 
ittaiy  con  tamed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  one  of 
1 ''er,  MaJesty  s principal  Secretaries  of  State,  if 
anil  so  long  only  as  lie  shall  think  proper,  by 
lunv  writing  under  his  hand,  to  permit  and  uu- 
Ithorize  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  who 
' tor  the  time  being  may  hold  the  office  of  offi- 
icial  referee  to  act  as  surveyor,  either  alone  or 
iwith  any  partner,  or  by  an  agent;  and  no 
i person  shall  be  ineligible  or  disqualified  from 
[holding  the  office  of  official  refetee  by  reason 
iuf  his  continuing  to  act  as  a surveyor  with 
-such  permission  as  aforesaid,  or  by  reason  of 
Ins  being  or  becoming  commissioner,  receiver, 
[steward,  or  agent,  for  or  on  behalf  of  anv 
-owner  of  houses  or  land  within  the  limits  of 
lithe  said  recited  Act,  provided  the  fact  of  such 
iperson  being  or  becoming  such  commissioner, 


receiver,  steward,  or  agent  be  notified  to  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
and  licensed  by  him  in  writing,  before  sucl’ 
person  be  appointed  or  continue  to  act  as  offi 
cial  referee.” 

The  apparent  intention  of  the  clause,  there 
fore,  is,  that  the  official  referees  may  be  ap 
pointed  district  surveyors  also, — a notion  so 
monstrous,  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
say  (as  we  confidently  can)  that  it  never  entered 
the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  new  Bill, 

Altered,  however,  it  must  be  : the  publL 
cannot  safely  give  power  to  permit  such  pre- 
posterous union  of  functions  to  any  Secretary 
of  State,  however  unlikely  it  may  be  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  right;  and  the 
Bill,  as  we  have  already  said,  must  therefore 
go  back  to  the  Commons. 

So  much  for  what  the  clause  says  and  don’t 
mean.  The  real  intention  of  it  is,  to  authorize 
the  appointment,  as  referees,  of  members  of  the 
profession  bolding  the  office  of  surveyor  and 
agent  to  certain  estates  within  the  limits  of  the 
Act,  and  to  enable  referees  to  become  stewards 
and  agents,  an  intention  which,  on  several 
grounds,  we  cannot  regard  favourably.  Our 
great  objection,  however, is  to  the  Bill  in  limine 
as  tending,  beyond  a doubt,  to  postpone  the  re- 
vision of  the  Act,  and  throwing  additional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it ; although  we  ob- 
ject to  hurry,  we  strongly  advocate  all  proper 
haste,  in  a case  where  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  whole  metropolitan  community  arc  con 
cerned. 

The  general  feeling  against  the  Act  continues 
to  increase:  public  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Marylebone,  Lewisham,  and  elsewhere,  and 
committees  appointed  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of. 

In  the  Marylebone  vestry  (Dr.  Spry  in  the 
chair),  the  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Nicholay,  who  gave  another  proof  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  in  addition  to  the  number 
already  afforded,  that  it  is  the  really  unimpor 
tant  and  trifling  parts  of  the  Act,  and  the  in 
discretion  of  some  few  of  the  district  sur 
veyors,  which  have  annoyed  every  one,  and 
arrayed  all  London  unanimously  against  it. 
The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  has  been 
wrecked  on  pig-styes,  pigeon-houses,  and 
chimney  tops. 

Mr.  Biers  said  justly,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  their  operations  If  they  allowed 
another  week  to  expire,  the  opportunity  of 
offering  any  useful  opposition  to  the  Bill 
would  be  gone.  It  had  been  thought  until 
now,  that  the  Bill  under  consideration  was 
simply  and  exclusively  a builder’s  Bill;  but 
the  public  were  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
builders  had  really  less  concern  in  it  than 
themselves.  He  should  like  Mr.  Nicholay  to 
move  that  a petition  be  framed,  and  that  a de- 
putation be  appointed  immediately  to  wait  upon 
Sir  J.  Graham,  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  the 
vestry.  Other  parishes  in  the  metropolis  were 
taking  up  the  matter,  and  he  had  been  autho- 
rized by  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  which 
he  resided,  to  say,  that  they  were  most  anxious 
to  join  with  the  Marylebone  and  other  vestries, 
in  a vigorous  attempt  to  abolish  the  Bill. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  wished  that  Lord  Canning 
should  be  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  Ulti- 
mately a committee  was  empowered  to  take  all 
the  necessary  steps. 

The  meeting;  at  Lewisham  (held  at  the 
Black  Horse  Inn  on  the  16th  instant),  was 
called  by  public  advertisement,  setting  forth 

that  the  Buildings  Act  had  caused  discord  in 

all  quarters  of  the  parish,  previously  acting  in 
gteat  harmony,  and  calling  on  persons  who 


had  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  district  surveyor,  to  forward  their  com- 
plaints in  writing  to  the  chairman.  The  meet- 
ing was  very  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended. Mr.  Robert  Harrild,  of  Upper  Syden- 
ham,wasin  the  chair.  Amongstother  speakers, 
Mr.  W.  Hill,  builder,  of  Greenwich,  said,  that 
being  interested  not  only  in  Greenwich  but 
Lewisham,  ho  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  his  opinion  upon  the  iniquity  of  the 
Act.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Greenwich  a committee  had 
been  appointed,  which  was  to  meet  that  even- 
ing at  half-past  eight,  and  that  having  drawn 
up  the  draft  of  a petition,  which  boldly  em- 
braced the  objects  of  the  meeting,  he  would, 
with  their  concurrence,  submit  it  to  them.  It 
set  forth,  “ That  the  Act  called  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act  is  of  such  a nature  as  to 
call  forth  from  your  petitioners  their  most  un- 
qualified disapprobation  forthe  several  reasons 
hereafter  assigned.  1 . On  account  of  the  un- 
due interference  with  parochial  rights.  2. 
'The  awards  made  by  the  official  referees 
wherein  those  acquitted  of  error  should  be 
condemned  in  cost.  3.  The  fees  demanded 
by  the  district  surveyor.  And  4.  The  litigious 
interference  on  the  part  of  such  district  sur- 
veyors ; and  praying  for  a total  repeal  of  the 
Act.  It  was  then  resolved  to  adopt  this  as 
a form  of  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a committee  of  fifteen  gentlemen 
was  appointed  to  watch  proceedings. 

A subscription  was  proposed  and  liberally 
responded  to.  A number  of  written  com- 
plaints were  received,  copies  of  which  have 
since  come  into  our  hands ; they  all  relate  to 
matters  of  the  most  trifling  description  (pig- 
styes,  chimney-tops,  and  sheds),  however 
harassing  they  may  have  been  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  reflect  more  on  the  conduct  of 
the  district  surveyor  than  on  the  Act. 

On  the  same  day,  a meeting  was  held  at 
Woolwich,  when  various  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  a petition  agreed  upon,  praying  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Act.  These  resolutions 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

tiie  fine  arts  and  royal  patronage 

IN  BAVARIA. 

FEOM  NOTES  IN  AN  ABTIST’s  SKETCH-BOOK. 


Rome,  Sept.  1844. -The  Italians  of  thi 
piesent  time  have  a considerable  portion  o 
talent,  and  great  skill  in  the  performance  o. 
fiesco  painting;  several  Germans  have  alsc 
)er formed  works  of  some  merit  in  that  style 
but  not  equal  to  those  of  Copalti,  and  these 
as  might  be  expected,  are,  however  skilful  ir 
the  mastery  of  the  materials,  not  to  compare 
with  the  great  old  masteis.  After  spending 
the  dayin  contemplation  of  Raffaelle’s  and  other 
magnificent  works  at  the  Vatican,  I called  on 
an  artist  (r  lerone)  : he  possesses  two  colossal 
heads  of  children,  by  Corregio,  which  struck 
me  more  forcibly  with  the  power  of  fresco  to 
give  a perfect  representation  of  nature,  than 
any  thing  I had  seen.  Again  and  again  I 
have,  repeatedly  visited  the  Corregios  at  Fio- 
rone  s,  and  with  increased  admiration.  They 
have  been  varnished,  which  takes  from  them 
ie  peculiar  advantage  that  frescos  possess  of 
being  seen  in  any  light,  but  surely  their  depth 
and  richness  partly  depend  on  it.  Generally 
the  frescos  of  Titian  and  Corregio  excel  all 
others  in  depth  and  rich  mellow  effect.  A 
Cupid,  by  Doininichino,  in  the  old  palace  near 
the  .Torteroga,  or  Jews’ quarter,  is  however 
extremely  beautiful,  but  Titian’s  St.  Christo- 
pher has  unequalled  power. 

Oct.  8th.— Arrived  at  Munich  at  4 o’clock 
...  the  morning.  Half  the  town  exhibits  a good 
many  gabled  houses  of  the  15tb  century,  with 
carved  doors,  windows,  and  knockers,  but  very 
inferior  to  Neuremberg ; the  other  portion  of 
Munich  is  modern  and  tame,  by  no  means 
splendid.  In  the  Hoff-garden  saw,  under  a 
sort  of  loggia,  a number  of  frescos,  much  too 
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poor  to  be  by  any  eminent  artists.  1 have  since 
learned  the  truth,  and  found  Kaulbach  ashamed 
of  his  portion  of  them:  he  has  abandoned 
fresco.  Exhibition  of  modern  pictures  (Art- 
Union)  open  ; great  deal  of  cleverness,  hut  not 
even  an  attempt,  above  landscape  and  domestic 
scenes.  Surprised  to  find  a total  absence  of 
that  imitation  of  the  early  Italian  tempera 
painters,  that  ethereal  quaintness,  which  I had 
understood  the  German  artists  of  Munich  to 
be  remarkable  for. 

'9t/i. — Went  to  the  Pinacotheca.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  a fine,  large,  well-proportioned 
edifice,  standing  alone  outside  the  town,  in- 
spired me  with  feelings  of  respect  for  the  king 
or  country  who  thought  so  worthily  of  the  ait. 

It  is  entirely  consecrated  to  works  by  old 
masters;  but  the  splendour  of  the  building 
increases  the  astonishment  and  disappointment 
experienced,  on  contemplation  of  an  over- 
whelming number  of  bad  and  mediocre  pic- 
tures in  the  collection,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  very  few  fine  ones.  The  injudicious 
arrangement  of  these  bright  exceptions  in 
regard  to  their  perspective  ; the  great  import- 
ance attached  to  the  works  of  Rubens,  beyond 
all  others,  in  a town  where  colouring  is  so 
little  understood,  and  especially  for  numerous 
sketches  quite  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the 
artist,  and  disgraceful  to  those  who  placed 
them  there  ; the  entire  want  of  arrangement  of 
the  different  schools,  as  illustrative  of  the  pro- 
gress of  art;  the  various  instances  of  many 
daubs  by  the  same  hand,  when  one  only  as  an 
Illustration  of  the  state  of  art  might  have  been, 
and  on  that  pretext  alone,  excusable,  enforced 
on  my  mind  a sad  truth  in  regard  to  the  taste 
of  a court  so  renowned  for  its  munificence. 

I felt  it  immediately  influence  me  in  reference 
to  the  tone  and  capacity  of  the  artists  about 
the  court.  If  the  object  of  a national  gallery 
of  pictures  is  to  assist  in  awaking , and  in  giving 
a right  direction  to  the  moral  perceptions  of 
the  people ; to  supply  the  student  with  the 
principles  that  led  to  the  greatest  achievements 
in  art ; to  form  his  taste  and  excite  his  emula- 
tion, whilst  it  directs  the  matured  artist,  like 
a finger-post  on  the  direct  road  which  he  is  to 
tread, — if  these  are  the  objects  of  a national 
gallery,  this  of  Munich  is  a miserable  failure. 
Visited  also  the  Basilica,  an  unfinished  church 
in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  1 he 
decorations  in  fresco  are  by  Hesse  and  his 
pupils,  and  represent  St.  Boniface.  They  oc- 
cupy two  sides  of  the  building  above  the 
columns.  The  composition  of  some  of  the 
compartments  is  good;  the  colouring  is  poor, 
sickly,  and  yet  inharmonious  ; the  drawing  is 
seldom  true,  and  never  of  a high  character  ; 
there  is  no  attempt  at  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
and,  consequently,  the  pictures  are  all  flat  and 
ineffective.  Some  of  the  medallions,  in  simple 
black  and  white,  that  intervene  between  the 
pictures,  are  pleasing.  The  ornamental  part 
is  much  better  than  the  fresco  subjects,  though 
from  the  choice  of  faint,  sickly  colours,  the 
design  is  nearly  lost  in  the  feeble  effect.  It 
appears  as  though  the  pepper  and  salt,  blue 
with  white,  which  constitute  the  national  or 
royal  colours,  were  made  imperatively  to  con- 
trol the  taste  of  every  artist.  The  sickly 
combination  is  to  be  found  all  through  their 
decorations,  not  only  in  public  offices  and 
buildings,  but  even  in  private  residences,  and 
certainly  influences  their  frescos  as  far  as  I 
have  yet  seen. 

10th. — Visited  this  morning  the  Glyptotheca. 
We  were  hurried  so  rapidly  through,  that  little 
bevond  a general  notion  of  the  arrangement 
could  be  obtained.  In  that  respect  it  appears 
to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  Pinacotheca, 
more  according  to  historical  truth,  and  in  much 
better  taste.  The  building  seemed  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  the  coup  d’oeil 
of  some  of  the  rooms,  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  excited 
by  the  sculpture. 

11th.— Rain  all  the  morning.  At  noon  went 
to  the  Royal  Palace,  and  saw  Schnorr’s  illus- 
trations of  the  great  national  poem.  lie  was 
working  at  one  of  his  frescos.  He  speaks  but 
little  Italian.  As  fresco  painting  admits  of  no 
delay,  be  proceeded  with  his  work  in  my  pre- 
sence. His  palettes,  of  which  he  had  many, 
were  of  tin;  he  worked  timidly,  but  carefully. 
He  appeared  to  have  merely  washed  in  the 
local  colour,  and  was  modelling  it  thinly  out ; 
the  appearance  of  what  he  had  don»  was  poor, 
opaque,  and  dirty,  particularly  the  flesh  ; that 
of  the  men  a dirty  brick-dust,  that  of  the 


women  chalky;  to  talk  of  execution  would 
be  a waste  of  time.  The  poorest  of  the  modern 
Roman  fresco  painters  is  very  superior  to  the 
best  I have  seen  in  Munich  in  that  material. 
Whatever  the  capacity  of  the  artist  may  be  for 
sentiment,  character,  and  expression,  with  so 
little  mastery  of  the  material,  he  cannot  paint 
them.  The  two  compositions,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  door  of  the  first  room,  are  rather 
prettily  conceived,  especially  that  of  the  lady 
with  the  hawk,  resting  on  the  departing 
knight,  but  the  faces  are  insipid  and  ignoble, 
whilst  the  drawing  is  clumsy  and  incorrect. 

I see  nothing  yet  in  Munich  to  induce  me  to 
think  that  the  Germans  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  fresco  painting,  except  Eotliman' s fine 
landscape.  At  3 o’clock  went  to  the  Royal  Pa- 
lace to  see  the  decorations  of  the  apartments  ; 
had,’  from  a side  passage  a good  view  of  the 
grand  staircase;  it  is  a double  flight  of  broad 
marble  steps,  terminating  in  one  wide  central 
staircase,  with  marble  balustrades.  I hree 
sides  are  architecturally  like  the  Loggia  ot  Kat- 
faelle  at  the  Vatican;  the  columns  are  Ionic. 
Perhaps  a more  fortunate  architectural  com- 
bination could  not  have  occurred  for  the  dis- 
play of  pictorial  talent.  A large  well-lighted 
square  of  noble  proportions,  with  thirteen 
cupolas,  but  the  painted  decorations  are  so 
tawdry  and  trumpery,  that  they  would  disgrace 
a toy-shop,  and  it  claims  notice  only  as  an  in- 
stance of  a noble  structure  destroyed  by  the 
bod  taste  of  the  decorator;  and  that  at  Munich  ! 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  we  at  length 
entered  with  the  rush.  The  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  led  through  so  many  rooms 
allowed  no  opportunity  of  minute  criticism. 
The  impression  on  my  mind  at  this  moment  is, 
that  an  endless  glare  of  tawdry  ornament,  in 
which  pepper  and  salt  is  mixed  with  tinsel, 
pervades  every  part.  Caryatids:  are  disfigured 
by  having  their  legs  and  arms  painted  flesh 
colour,  and  their  cheeks  highly  daubed  with 
red  ; their  hair  is  gilt,  and  their  draperies  are 
blue  and  white.  In  Scbnorr’s  enormous  battle 
pieces,  I could  discover  no  point  of  interest, 
no  touching  episode  ; the  colouring  is  very  gay, 
and  being  in  encaustic,  the  surface  is  shiny 
and  looks  waxy.  But  this  artist  and  his  pupils 
have  much  greater  power  over  the  encaustic 
materials,  than  they  have  over  thosfe  ot  fresco. 
With  the  faults  of  oil-painting,  it  evidently 
possesses  also  its  merits,  liquidness,  depth,  and 
transparency,  and  I am  told  that  it  works  freely, 
and  drys  so'fast,  as  to  allow  painting  over  three 
or  four  times  a day.  But  these  peculiarities 
remind  me  again  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
Fierone’s  Corregio  under  a varnish.  Cannot 
we  obtain  richness  and  depth  without  the  glare 
of  reflection  ? In  these  encaustics,  the  waxi- 
ness of  the  surface  on  every  object,  horses, 
cloaks,  flesh,  &c.,  is  very  objectionable.  As 
works  of  art,  these  battle-pieces  evince  a de- 
cidedly bad  taste;  they  are  showy  and  mere- 
tricious in  colour,  without  a particle  of  that 
individuality  that  characterizes  the  student  of 
nature.  I have  not  seen  any  of  his  cartoons. 
There  are,  however,  two  rooms  in  the  palace 
that  pleased  me  much,  from  the  novelty  and 
taste  displayed.  Portraits  of  ladies,  friends 
of  the  king,  in  massive  gold  frames,  are  placed 
at  equal  distances  on  an  ample  ground  of  deep 
maroon  scagliola,  with  nothing  to  disturb  the 
striking  effect.  Among  the  ladies  here  re- 
presented, are  several  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy among  foreign  ballet-dancers.  How 
different  is  the  ball-room  from  the  portrait 
rooms  ; instead  of  the  noble  simplicity  and 
beauty,  it  is  trumpery  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. How  could  Schwanthaler,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  allow  his  bassi-relievi  to  have  their 
faces  and  hands  daubed  with  red  paint,  and 
their  draperies  disfigured  with  the  eternal 
pepper  and  salt  blue  and  white. 

The  throne-room  has  an  imposing  look  from 
the  bronze  gilt  statues  in  armour  around  it ; 
and  the  throne  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  size 
of  the  room,  but  the  style  of  ornament  is  not 
in  character  : it  is  too  trivial  for  the  object  of 
the  room,  and  destroys  the  grandeur  we  should 
expect  from  the  statues.  Schnorr’s  encaustics 
occupy  three  large  rooms.  That  in  which 
Schwanthaler’s  bassi-relievi  are  painted  red, 
blue,  and  white  (the  ball-room),  is  so  spoiled 
by  — Strauss.  The  throne-room  is  the  work 
of  Schwanthaler.  The  portrait-rooms,  deco- 
rated, or  arranged  by  the  architect,  Steiler.  Cor- 
nelius has  nothing  in  Munich  to  compare  with 
his  early  frescos  at  Rome,  in  the  house  called 
the  Tiempeto,  on  the  Monte  Pinccio,  where 


it  is  said  Salvator  Rosa  once  resided,  and  next 
to  that  occupied  at  the  same  period  by  Claude 
Lorraine.  Those  in  the  Glyptotheca,  and 
his  great  work,  “The  Last  Judgment,’  in  the 
Ludwig  Kirche,  are  only  remarkable  for  extreme 
boldness.  Upon  the  whole,  the  works  executed 
here,  as  well  as  those  under  royal  commission, 
as  those  in  the  annual  exhibition,  are  devoid 
of  the  spirituality  of  Overbeck,  and  two  or 
three  other  Germans  at  Rome.  And  how  in- 
ferior to  Brunoff,  the  Russian,  who,  whilst  at 
Rome,  more  than  rivalled  them  by  his  im- 
mense but  grand  figure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
and  his  still  more  admirable  Moses  amidst  the 
plague  of  serpents.  Let  us  hope  that  tho 
patronage  of  his  sovereign  will  not  palsy  Corne- 
lius’s powers,  as  that  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
has,  by  directing,  neutralized  the  energies  of 
the  German  artists. 

12 th. — From  various  conversations  among 
them,  I find  general  regret  prevail  among 
the  artists  of  Munich.  The  king’s  impatience 
to  have  his  intentions  carried  out  in  his  life- 
time, allows  no  time  to  study  the  subject  or 
composition,  none  for  improvement.  For  ever 
at  their  back,  urging  speed,  they  have  ceased 
to  reflect  and  study.  Kaulbach  alone  is  not  a 
slave  to  royal  impatience;  lie  follows  his  own 
feeling.  “The  Baltic  of  the  Huns”  is  his 
lofty  production,  and  very  fine  ; but  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  is  more  peculiarly  in  humorous 
satire.  “The  Renegade  Fox”  is  too  witty 
for  royal  patronage,  but  unequalled  by  living 
Europe  : it  will  in  future  ages  rank  in  its  way 
with  the  graphic  characteristics  of  Hogarth. 
Sometimes,  in  favour,  he  paints  for  the  king, 
at  others,  he  looks  to  the  people  for  approba- 
tion and  remuneration.  This  would  be  more 
extensive  if  royal  patronage  was  less  active. 


CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM  ON  ART. 

The  Art-  Union  Journal,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  its  endeavours  to  promote  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fine  arts,  has  lately  devoted  much 
of  its  space  to  illustrations  of  ornamental  and 
decorative  art.  There  is  no  direction  in  which 
it  is  more  desirable  to  extend  the  ascendancy 
of  taste,  than  that  which  tends  to  beauty  of 
form  in  articles  of  common  use.  The  most 
fortunate  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  higher 
arts,  were  precisely  those  in  which  their  influ- 
ence was  reflected  upon  the  arts,  which  minister 
to  ordinary  wants.  The  same  men,  who  were 
greatest  at’the  easel  or  the  marble,  were  like- 
wise eminent  in  decorative  and  ornamental 
art.  The  legitimate  scope  of  art  embraces  a 
wider  field  than  many  have  hitherto  considered  ; 
it  includes  the  decoration  of  rooms,  in  the 
walls  and  ceilings;  the  designs  of  furniture, 
curtains,  and  carpets;  of  porcelain,  glass, iron- 
work, indeed  of  every  thing  having  form  or 
outline.  It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed, 
with  such  brilliant  examples  as  the  history  of 
art  affords,  that  any  modern  architect,  sculptor, 
or  painter  would  consider  such  branches  in- 
consistent with,  or  derogating  from  his  main 
pursuit.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  such 
seems  to  be  the  case.  Common  as  it  was  once 
for  one  individual  to  understand  and  practise 
the  three  branches  of  high  art,  in  all  their  sub- 
divisions, there  are  now  none,  whose  know-  . 
ledge  is  so  comprehensive,  and  few,  who  prac- 
tise in  any  degree,  ornamental  and  decorative 
design . With  such  views,  we  cannot  but  look 
with  pleasure  on  any  attempt  in  the  right 
direction,  especially  when  the  duty  is  per- 
formed, os  in  the  journal  above  referred  to, 
generally  with  great  ability. 

In  the  matter  of  any  critique,  likely  to  have 
an  influence  to  a great  extent  didactic,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  guard  against  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  writer’s  opinions.  Whether 
the  impression,  we  have  received,  be  due  to  the 
difficulties  of  explanation  in  a confined  space, 
and  with  diagrams  to  a small  scale,  or  whether 
the  opinions  themselves  are  erroneous,  wo 
will  not  here  examine,  our  object  being  rather 
to  serve  than  to  injure  a journal,  in  which  we 
see  so  much  to  applaud,  and  which  we  feel 
to  be  a powerful  auxiliary  in  a good  cause. 
The  main  point  then,  to  which  we  would  direct 
attention,  is,  that  sufficient  distinction,  we 
consider,  is  not  drawn  between  the  copying  of 
nature,  and  the  adaptation  and  union  ot  its 
forms  with  the  graces  of  art.  That  Nature 
though  the  best  school  of  art,  is  not  the  object 
for  servile  imitation  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
every  writer  upon  taste,  and  we  need  not  go 
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. far  to  prove  this  admitted  canon.  If  the  per- 
! fection  of  skill  in  any  work  is  of  the  cha- 
I racter  to  deceive  the  eye,  the  main  aim  of  art 
is  lost,  which  is  not  to  call  for  admiration  when 
that  has  previously  been  given,  or  for  disgust 
! at  the  discovery  of  a deception,  but  to  keep  in 
i view  the  producer  of  the  work,  and  the  varia- 
tions which  art  is  capable  of  effecting  upon  a 
i familiar  type.  In  the  beautiful  group,  the 
i monument  to  Mrs.  Warren,  by  Westma- 
cott,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  object 
I that  arrests  the  attention  is  not  the  dejected 
' look  of  the  mother,  or  the  skilful  modelling  of 
i the  head  and  limbs,  but  the  sackcloth  covering, 
in  which  every  thread  is  represented.  In 
i wood- carving,  the  only  successful  subjects 
I would  be  such  as  were  of  wood,  as  branches 
i of  trees.  It  may,  therefore,  be  often  requisite 
j to  keep  below  what  is  necessary  for  accurate 
imitation.  An  opposite  theory  would  raise 
Madame  Tussaud’s  figures  above  those  of 
: Flaxman.  Were  we  desirous  to  specify  the 
1 main  requirements  in  a good  work  of  art, 
we  might  venture  to  say — the  reminiscence  of 
some  familiar  type,  with  whose  details  the  de- 
signer was  conversant,  united  with  the  most 
I indisputable  evidence  of  artistic  skill.  The 
| most  beautiful  works  of  Gibbons  themselves 
| claim  our  admiration  for  a quality,  which  is 
j second  to  that  of  high  art,  an  art,  which  is 
I rather  that  of  the  hands  than  of  the  head.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  feathers  and  foliage  could  be 
so  expressed  in  wood;  it  would  be  still  more 
wonderful  if  in  iron.  But  true  art  does  not 
i thus  vary  by  a change  of  vehicle,  unless  that  be 
i made  the  motive  of  the  treatment,  and  what  is 
fitted  to  one  material  be  copied  in  another; 

; the  basest  material  and  the  richest  are  alike 
: capable  of  its  most  noble  efforts. 

The  type,  in  objects  of  useful  and  ornamental, 
i is  less  readily  explained  than  in  those  of  fine 
i art,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  rather  an  era- 
; bodiment  of  the  principle  of  utility.  Con- 
1 sequentlv  the  forms  of  those  objects  must  always 
: be  such,  as  it  is  at  once  evident  are  best  fitted 
' tor  the  main  end.  The  forms  of  nature,  and 
the  rules  of  art,  are  rather  the  matters  en- 
: grafted  upon  this  principle,  than  obvious  in  the 
j design.  The  useful  end  should  be  completely 
fulfilled,  and  without  danger  of  misconception. 

I In  illustration  of  this,  we  refer  to  the  letter 
i from  Paris,  in  which  are  some  remarks  on  the 
forms  of  letter  clips.  Though  the  hand  is  con- 
I sidered  by  the  writer  an  improvement  upon 
! the  first  design,  it  is  in  fact  very  inferior  for 
: the  use  of  the  clip.  Any  one  who  makes  trial 
' of  the  two,  will  find  this  the  case,  therefore 
j every  future  design  should  vary  in  no  degree 
) from  that,  which  completely  answers  the  object, 

' in  any  point  which  may  interfere  with  that  end. 

I We  cannot  but  admire  mariv  of  the  objects, 

! depicted  in  late  numbers  of  the  journal.  They 
si  are  great  steps  in  advance,  in  the  application 
i of  design  to  matters  of  utility,  and  well  de- 
j served  the  notice  they  received.  But  it  seems 
to  us,  that  something  more  is  required  in  a 
I' journal  of  art  than  a mere  retrospect  of  ira- 
1 provements,  however  much  this  review  may 
J1  extend  the  good  influence.  It  should  be  the 
i aim  of  the  reviewer  to  direct  towards  the 
1 real  end  of  art,  and  to  shew  in  what  forms,  it  is 
j'  capable  of  affording  the  largest  amount  of  sa- 
tisfaction. Much  may  have  been  produced, 
h worthy  of  our  praise,  but  the  first  object  should 
i be  to  turn  the  stream  through  the  proper 
•’  channel.  All  mermaids,  which  turn  out  to  bo 
taper  stands,  flowers  which  are  curtain  holders, 
i and  bunches  of  leaves,  which  are  jugs,  cande- 
: iabra,  or  hat  pegs,  we  take  to  originate  from 
L entirely  erroneous  views.  Such  mistakes 
i avoided,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  art  is 
p c.ipable  of  a much  wider  range,  and  will  afford 
i more  gratifying  impressions. 

! Another  point  for  notice  is  that  very 
P’  common  idea,  which  always  expresses  dis- 
> proval  of  a design,  because  it  brings  to  some- 
l>  body’s  mind  an  offensive  object.  We  believe 
j1'  w e could  point  out  several  instances  in  the 
>|  same  journal,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the 
r remarks  on  bell-pulls,  which  are  objected  to 
"in  two  places,  apparently  from  no  other  reason 
t than  that  the  writer  has  discovered  them  to 
b be  like  hangman’s  nooses.  Not  having  seen 
tlthat  description  of  cordage,  we  cannot  say 
t.that  it  is  at  all  like  any  thing  we  may  chance 
lito  run  our  head  against,  neither  can  we  see 
" why  such  an  idea  should  have  caught  the  head 
o of  the  critic.  Were  we  at  pains  to  find  similar 
r< resemblances,  we  might  discover  them  in 
o objects  the  most  beautiful,  and  consonant  with 


our  ideas  of  taste.  The  bell-pull  may  in  many 
cases  be  more  appropriate  than  the  bell-lever, 
and  certainly,  omitting  the  writer’s  condemna- 
tion, seems  to  be  more  capable  of  enrichment. 
We  do  not  mean,  that  any  thing  to  which  there 
is  a natural  repugnance  should  be  needlessly 
imitated,  but  with  a work  of  art,  as  a dog,  a 
“ bad  name  ” has  a synonymous  meaning. 

In  continuation,  we  think  that  too  high  a 
merit  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  of  Birm- 
ingham manufacture.  These  are  precisely 
what  an  illustration  on  a small  scale  is  liable 
to  flatter.  The  drawing  does  not  shew  all  the 
deficiencies  in  relief  and  under-cutting,  which 
are  characteristic  of  almost  every  thing, 
that  Birmingham  produces.  Wo  have  seen, 
exhibited  as  triumphs  of  skill,  works  which  an 
artist  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  own,  so  wanting  were  they  in  that, 
in  which  casting  fails.  They  were,  in  fact, 
such  patterns  as  would  “ draw,”  and  few  manu- 
facturers have  an  idea  of  any  thing  better. — We 
dissent  from  the  great  praise  of  the  process 
of  “ wood-carving  ” by  burning,  because  it 
fails  in  a like  point  to  that  just  mentioned. 
Unless  the  process  has  received  some  recent 
improvement,  it  is  not  able  to  execute  any 
under-cutting,  and  these  parts  have  all  to  be 
completed  by  hand.  Consequently,  as  in  Bir- 
mingham work,  such  designs  are  liable  to  be 
chosen,  as  do  not  require  that  addition  to  the 
expense.  It  is  also  right  to  say,  that,  though 
the  cost  may  be  moderate  in  works  which  have 
to  be  multiplied,  where  vaiiety  is  the  object, 
the  difference  between  it  and  carving  by  hand 
is  less  considerable. — We  might  extend  our 
comments  on  such  matters  as  chimneys,  which 
we  think  “ were”  not  “ such  eyesores  in  archi- 
tecture,” and  in  which  modern  improvements 
— to  wit,  cowls  and  chimney-pots — do  not 
“gratify  our  taste;”  but  we  have  probably 
attained  our  object,  which  was  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  able  writer  in  the  journal 
in  question  to  the  views,  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  advocate.  E.  II. 


CHAUCER’S  TOMB  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY— ITS  PRESENT  STATE. 

Sir, — On  the  25th  of  August,  last  year,  I 
sent  a letter  to  The  Times , a copy  of  which  I 
intend  to  subjoin  to  this,  respecting  the  pre- 
sent dilapidated  state  of  Chaucer’s  tomb,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  subject  has  since 
been  noticed  in  some  of  the  weeklv  papers, 
The  Pictorial  Times  and  others.  ’ In  the 
earnest  hope  that  something  will  be  done,  I 
am  induced  to  forward  you  an  account  of 
its  present  defaced  condition  (to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  in  Mr.  Charles  Covvden  Clarke’s 
edition  of  this  great  poet’s  works),  and  a copy 
of  the  original  inscriptions  on  it,  now  illegible. 

It  does  seem  a reflection  upon  us  as  English- 
men, to  allow  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  our 
verse  to  he  so  obscure  and  unknown,  as  that  few 
persons  know  where  to  look  for  it  when  visit- 
ing the  Abbey,  and  it  is  only  by  the  vergers 
having  chalked  over  the  letters  “ Galfridus 
Chaucer ,”  that  we  can  tell,  when  walking 
round  Foet’s-corner,  that  we  are  close  to  the 
poet’s  grave.  I am  quite  sure  that  this  very 
interesting  subject  has  only  to  be  properly 
placed  before  the  public,  to  secure  immediate 
practical  attention  to  it.  For  midst  the  rush 
of  railway  plans,  prospective  or  perfected,  the 
conflictive  interest  in  the  corn  law  question, 
or  the  very  interesting  events  in  the  recent 
strife  on  the  Sutlej,  still  some  few  moments 
may  be  found,  and  perhaps  a trifle  shared  for 
an  object  like  this,  which  will  do  honour  to 
our  better  feelings,  by  shewing  our  respect  for 
departed  greatness, — for  the  venerable  patri- 
arch of  English  poetry. 

The  present  monument  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Brigham,  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1556, 
a gentleman  who  enthusiastically  honoured 
the  memory  of  the  poet.  Upon  the  monument 
he  caused  Chaucer’s  portrait  to  be  painted 
from  that  which  was  in  Occleve,  his  scholars’ 
book,  and  added  the  inscription,  the  whole  of 
which  is  now  obliterated  : — 

Qui  fuit  Anglorum  Vates  ter  maximus  olim, 
Galfridvs  Chavcer,  conditur  hoc  tumulo, 

Annum  si  quairas  domini,  si  tempora  mortis, 

Ecce  notre  subsunt,  qum  tibi  cuncta  notant. 

25  Octobris  1400. 

ASrumnarum  requies  Mors. 

N.  Brigham  hos  fecit  musarum  nomine  sumptus, 
1550. 


Translation. 

He  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  English  poets 
— Geoffrey  Chaucer,  lies  beneath  this  tomb  ; if  you 
require  the  term  of  his  life  and  the  year,  the  record 
is  subscribed  which  will  inform  you  all. 

25  October,  1400. 

Death  is  the  repose  of  sorrow. 

N.  Brigham  placed  these  in  the  name  of  the  Muses 
at  his  own  cost,  1556. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  tomb  verses  are  said 
to  have  been  inscribed,  now  also  obliterated, 
to  the  following  effect: — 

Should  you  inquire  who  I was,  mayhap  Fame 
will  instruct  you,  but  if  Fame  refuse  (since  the 
glory  of  this  world  passeth  away),  read  this  me- 
morial. 

Now  this  we  cannot  do,  for  in  its  present 
state  it  is  unintelligible,  and  worn  away  from 
age ; and  we  may  not  inaptly  quote  from  an 
adjoining  epitaph  to  a brother  bard,  Drayton, 
respecting  it : — 

“ And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name, 

His  name,  which  cannot  fade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee  !” 

Trusting  your  readers  will  pardon  the  length 
of  this  statement,  and  though  it  be  descriptive 
of  a dusky,  ancient,  and  almost  forgotten 
tomb,  yet  it  it  meet  fit  audience,  though  few, 
and  cause  some  sympathy  to  be  felt  towards 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  our 
literature,  whose  works  have  only  to  be  read 
and  studied  to  be  admired,  my  time  will  not 
have  been  idly  or  uselessly  spent,  but  an  end, 
and  that  a good  one,  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Leaving  these  suggestions  to  be  more 
ably  and  practically  followed  up  by  other  hands, 
I have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  them,  in 
the  humble  hope  of  their  ultimate  success,  and 
subscribe  myself,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sami,.  Shepherd,  F.S.A. 

March  6, 1846. 


The  following  is  the  communication  re- 
ferred to  : — 

Sir,— Your  columns  are  ever  open  to  the 
advocates  of  propriety,  and  on  no  occasion 
have  you  been  backward  to  honour  the  departed 
greatness  of  the  earth.  The  subject  of  the 
following  few  lines  is,  then,  to  stir  up  the  minds 
of  some  of  your  readers,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, to  the  present  dilapidated  state  of 
Chaucer’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  indeed 
such  is  its  present  condition,  that  the’name  of 
the  father  of  English  poetry  can  only  be  deci- 
phered by  the  assistance  of  a tracing  in  chalk 
over  the  letters.  Thus  few  persons  are  aware 
when  loitering  through  Poet’s-corner,  that 
they  are  treading  over  the  ashes  of  one  whose 
memory  ought  to  be  respected  by  all  his  coun- 
trymen ; and  foreigners  visiting  England  must 
feel  surprise  in  viewing  the  ruinous  appearance 
of  the  grave  of  our  oldest  English  poet. 
Were  the  tomb  only  repaired  in  some  degree,, 
that  is,  cleaned,  and  a slab  of  marble  inserted- 
in  the  wall  with  the  old  inscription,  which  is- 
extant,  cut  neatly  upon  it,  this  would  be  some- 
thing, and  might  be  done  at  but  a trifling  cost. 
Many  would  subscribe  to  such  a good  work, 
and  if  it  were  done  publicly, more  than  enough 
would  soon  be  raised.  The  shilling  of  the 
admiring  peasant  or  artisanshould  be  accepted 
for  such  a purpose,  with  the  larger  donation 
of  the  more  affluent,  but  still  poet-loving  indi- 
vidual. 

1 he  tomb  of  Edmund  Spenser  was  “re- 
stored by  private  subscription  in  1778.”  Shall 
we  feel  less  alive  than  our  forefathers  seventy 
years  ago,  to  the  claims  which  these  fathers 
of  verse  have  upon  our  loving  and  respectful 
memory?  The  tomb  of  the  great  father  of 
poetry  was  erected  by  N.  Brigham,  who  in  the 
year  1556,  “ in  the  name  of  the  Muses,”  placed 
the  present  inscription  (now  by  the  hand  of 
all  devouring  time  rendered  almost  illegible). 
Let  us  then  entertain  a hope  that  very  shortly, 
in  these  days  of  light  and  knowledge,  some 
respect  will  be  shewn  to  the  mighty  dead, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
will  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  a spot  unmarked, 
and  with  scarcely  his  name  discernible,  ex.pqiY 
by  some  inquiring  antiquary.  Let.nflur  con- 
this  imitate  the  excellent  feelifi-e  up  with  the 
tinental  neighbours,  w.hflus,  inscriptions,  &c., 
most  sacred  lovcpfiets  and  statesmen.  Let  us 
relating^fle'When  walking  through  the  beauti- 
thqainster,  to  point  our  children  to  the  place 
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where  repose  the  ashes  of  our  great  English 
poet,  whose  lovely  tale  of  the  patience  of 
Griselda  has  often  drawn  tears  from  our 
eyes.  Leaving  these  remarks  to  be  followed 
up  practically  by  others  better  able  to  advocate 
the  subject,  I subscribe  myself, 

A Rambler  among  the  Tombs. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Project  of  the  Great  Paris  Canal.  — Mr. 
Arago's  Plan. — The  idea  of  connecting  Paris 
with  the  ocean  by  way  of  canalizing  the  Seine, 
is  of  no  very  recent  date,  but  seems  now  to  be 
near  its  realization.  As  far  as  the  French 
capital  is  concerned,  the  canal  there  has  two 
different  aims  to  attain — the  putting  on  board, 
and  landing  of  merchandise,  and  as  a means  of 
transit.  Mr.  Arago’s  opinion,  stated  in  the 
Lower  House,  is  this  : “ The  navigation  of  the 
Seine  dow?iwards,  is  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant ; which,  however,  is  fraught  with  danger 
between  the  Pont  Notre  Dame  and  Pont  au 
Change.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  is  great 
here,  and  by  a strange  distraction  of  the  engi- 
neer and  architect,  the  arch  for  vessels  passing 
in  the  former  is  just  opposite  a pillar  of  the 
latter.  This  inconvenience  in  the  way  of 
traffic,  must,  with  others,  be  remedied.  Mr. 
Arago  thinks,  that  the  works  to  be  executed 
should  embrace  both  arms  of  the  Seine.  His 
plan  is  to  bar  the  river  near  the  Pont  Neuf, 
sufficiently  high  for  the  objects  of  navigation, 
and  to  establish  at  the  same  point  an  engine 
for  distributing  the  waters  of  the  Seine  all  over 
the  town.  This  engine  would  have  a 4,000 
horse  power,  because  this  is  really  the  force 
of  the  river  at  this  point.  This  would  be 
effected  by  means  of  turbines  placed  longitudi- 
nally. Thus  you  will  obtain  10,000  inches  of 
fountain  water  daily,  ever  available  for  the 
highest  quarters  of  the  town.  This  would,  there- 
fore, according  to  present  prices,  yield  an  in- 
come of  330  millions  francs  annually,  of  which 
the  costs  of  the  engine  might  be  deducted.  But 
this  engine  works  twenty-four  hours  a day, 
and  requiring  no  sustenance,  the  price  of  water 
could  be  decreased  by  170  per  cent,  of  the 
present  price.  He  also,  like  Mr.  Lamartine, 
demanded  a plenty  of  cheap  water  forthe  people. 
By  this  plan,  also,  all  the  fosses  of  the  forti- 
fications could  be  filled  with  water  in  three 
days.”—  Journal  des  Debats. 

Neiu  Moving  Power. — A new  machine  has 
been  viewed  by  a commission  of  the  Institute. 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  Trembley,  and  the  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  ateliers  of  Mr. 
Philippe.  Mr.  T.  employs,  for  obtaining  rota- 
tory motion,  two  combined  engines ; one 
moved  by  steam  (of  water),  and  the  other  by 
steam  of  ether.  The  second  engine  does  not 
work  but  by  the  aid  of  the  first — thus  : the 
steam,  after  having  passed  the  cylinders  of  the 
first  engine,  is  conducted  at  its  issuing  point 
into  the  water-proof  chape  of  a vessel  con- 
taining sulphuric  ether — which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  generating  cause  of  the  vapour  of 
ether,  and  the  condenser  of  the  steam ; the 
heat  of  the  latter  being  sufficient  for  develop- 
ing the  vapour  of  ether,  which  moves  the 
second  engine.  On  escaping  from  this,  the 
vapours  of  ether  goes  to  the  condensator  placed 
in  cold  water ; it  becomes  there  condensed 
with  as  little  delay  as  it  took  to  form  it.  An 
extracting  pump,  brings  back  to,  and  aliments, 
the  generator,  the  ether  liquified  by  this  refrige- 
ration. Thus,  the  process  recommences  with 
the  same  ether,  which,  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, is  preserved  just  the  same  as  the  water 
and  steam.  The  quantity  which  escapes  is 
very  small,  and  this  has  been  most  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  advantages  of  this  engine  are 
— a saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  fuel,  as  it  suffices 
to  heat  one  engine  for  making  both  work.  The 
expense  of  ether  is  null.  The  engine  occupies 
much  less  space  and  weighs  less  than  others. 
It  produces  distilled  water,  which  returns  con- 
stantly to  the  boiler,  and  thus  will  prevent  the 
destructive  effects  of  sea-water  on  the  iron 
sheets  of  the  boiler.  By  saving  the  quantity 
vessel  ihe  space  and  weight  it  occupies  in 
which  comDl?.Q  to  be  taken  into  account,  all 
spect)  an  improv<JV.U  make  it  (in  every  re- 
engines.— Journal  des  2 TO 3 he  present  steam- 
Reconstruction  of  the  Viaduct  fy'&lics. 

These  works  are  carried  on  with  protl^1- — 
activity.  The  masses  of  ruins  have  been  re- 


moved as  by  enchantment,  and  the  new  scaffold- 
ing is  nearly  all  ready  for  raising  again  this 
aerial  road.  For  the  last  month,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  labourers  have  been  daily  em- 
ployed in  merely  clearing  off  the  debris. — 

Signs  of  the  Times.  Hamburg. — A few 
days  ago,  a large  newly  executed  warehouse  on 
the  canal,  near  the  great  Burstah,  fell  down 
with  a great  crash.  The  owner  contends,  that 
this  has  been  caused  by  some  particular  orders 
emanated  from  the  building  authorities  ( Bau - 
behorde),  and  claims  damages,  as  well  as  the 
merchants,  who  had  placed  goods  in  it. 

Bursting  of  a Gasometer  at  Berlin. — The 
English  Gas  Company  of  that  city  have  sus- 
tained a great  loss  of  late,  by  the  bursting  of 
one  of  their  gigantic  gasometers,  which  they 
had  imported  from  this  country.  On  being 
filled,  it  burst,  and  is  totally  useless.  This 
untoward  accident  has,  naturally,  stimulated 
the  other  companies  of  Berlin,  who  go  on 
energetically  with  their  buildings  and  engines. 
— Hamburg  Paper. 

The  Railivay  Communication  between  Vienna 
and  Prague — has  been  interrupted  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  a viaduct,  which  calamity  is  ascribed 
to  the  too  great  haste  and  precipitation  with 
which  this  line  has  been  constructed. 

The  Pont  de  la  Tournelle , at  Paris,  near 
the  Entrepot  des  Vins — is  at  present  the  scene 
of  great  improvements.  The  public  road 
will  be  enlarged  about  three  feet  by  the  foot- 
paths being  more  expanded.  This  is  done  by 
arches  of  cast-iron  supported  by  the  pillars 
of  the  bridge,  whose  starlings  have  been 
already  extended  to  the  new  line.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  are  to  be  protected  on 
the  side  du  Mail  by  strong  parapets.  The 
great  rise,  which  hitherto  made  its  approaches 
difficult  for  carriages,  will  be  cut  down,  and 
works  similar  to  those  of  the  Pont  Royal  make 
the  whole  environs  more  comfortable  for 
traffic  and  passage. 

The  Chapel  of  Louis  VII.  at  Carthage. — 
Monumentalizing  of  the  Globe.'—  This  structure, 
commemorating  the  landing  of  the  French 
king  in  Africa,  has  been  completed  by  orders 
and  expense  of  Government — one  of  the  few 
modern  monuments  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores  of  Africa.  Mr.  Charles  Jourdain,  ar- 
chitect to  the  king  of  the  French,  at  Tunis, 
laid  the  plans  and  drawings  before  II.  M.  at 
St.  Cloud.  The  chapel  is  erected  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  connected  with  the  other 
buildings  by  colonnades.  They  comprise  the 
dwelling  of  the  priest,  a vestry,  a hall  of  recep- 
tion for  strangers,  &c.  The  whole  is  encom- 
passed by  a wall,  and  contains  an  area  of  100 
metres  in  diameter.  If  we  take  into  account, 
that  nearly  at  the  same  time  a monument 
(lighthouse)  is  contemplated  at  Singapore  (half 
the  globe’s  distance)  to  the  late  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  whole 
globe  is  beginning  to  be  monumentalized  in 
some  shape  or  other. — Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

The  French  Academy  of  Arts  at  Athens — 
will  be  an  important  complement  of  the  great 
French  “system  of  art  instruction.”  It  will 
receive  every  year  a certain  number  of 
pupils  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  who 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  study  in  succession  the 
monuments  of  Greece.  The  Government  will, 
moreover,  appoint  a Paris  professor  of  fine 
arts,  to  remain  three  years  at  Athens  to  direct 
the  studies  of  the  pupils,  as  has  been  hitherto 
the  case  with  the  French  school  of  art  at 
Rome. 

Final  Decision  about  the  Royal  Library 
building  at  Paris. — The  “ Administration  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Public  Monuments  ” has  come 
to  the  decision  of  cutting  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainty  hitherto  attending  the  fate  of  this 
building,  by  enlarging  the  present  locale — 
certainly,  the  plan  most  practical  and  tactical. 
Proposals  have  already  been  made  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne 
and  Colbert,  adjacent  to  the  present  library, 
and  the  late  treasury,  for  the  purchase  of  their 
houses,  which  are  to  be  pulled  down  for  com- 
pletely isolating  the  BibliotlRque.  On  part  of 
the  space  thus  acquired,  the  new  additions  are 
to  be  erected.  As  the  present  building  towards 
Rue  Richelieu  demands  a thorough  repair, 
both  works  will  be  undertaken  simultaneously. 
The  interior  also,  will,  for  reason  of  the  new 
•constructions,  undergo  a great  change,  and 
several  extensive  tracts  become  affected  to 
other  purposes  than  they  hitherto  were.  The 
expence  of  the  works  will  be  great,  amongst 
I ' :~h  the  purchases  of  property  in  the  Rue 


Vivienne  form  a considerable  item. — Le  Con- 
stitutionnel. 

Erection  of  Large  Public  Schools  at  Paris. 
— The  town-council  have  decided  on  the  pur- 
chase of  nearly  the  whole  area  of  one  of  the 
lines  of  the  Rue  des  Pr&tres,  St.  Germain 
L’Auxerrois,  between  the  Place  de  l’Ecole  and 
that  des  Trois  Maries.  This  space  is  destined 
for  the  building  of  new  school-houses,  which 
have  become  necessary  by  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation. The  widening  of  the  street  will  also 
form  a better  road  for  carriages,  and  save  them 
the  delay  of  going  up  to  Pont  Neuf.  The 
demolition  of  those  patch- houses  which  cover 
this  densely-populated  district,  has  made  great 
progress,  and  archeology  will  not  mourn  their 
demolition. — Journal  des  D6bats. 

J.  L Y. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Lytham  branch  of  the  Preston  and 
Wyre  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the 
16th  ult.  It  diverges  from  the  trunk  line  near 
the  Kirlcham  station,  and  is  4|  miles  in  length. 
The  Lytham  station  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Towers  and  Westall,  of  Fleetwood,  from  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
II.  B.  Rampling.  The  principal  elevation 
abuts  upon  the  Kirkbam  road,  towards  which 
it  presents  a fa£ade  in  the  Roman  Doric  style, 
constructed  entirely  of  Longridge  stone.  It 
consists  of  a circular  vestibule,  about  18  feet 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  pilasters  support- 
ing a deeply-coffered  dome,  with  stained  glass 
dome-lights.  On  the  right  hand  is  a general 
waiting-room  and  the  departure  platform  ; on 
the  left  is  a waiting-room  for  ladies,  and  the 
arrival  platform.  The  carriage  station  is  140 
feet  long  by  53  feet  wide,  and  is  covered  by  a 
roof  which  excites  attention.  Jt  consists 
of  twelve  arches  of  timber  put  together  in 
segments,  and  secured  by  nuts  and  screws  ; all 
the  timber  ends  butting  upon  each  other  like 
the  stones  of  an  arch.  These  arches  support 
the  usual  roof  timbers.  The  Prestem  Guardian 
of  the  21st  ult.  gives  two  engravings,  one  of 
the  departure  platform  and  roof,  the  other 

of  the  principal  elevation. The  Court  of 

Common  Council  last  week  determined  upon 
petitioning  Parliament  against  the  North 
Kent  Railway  (city  extension)  Bill.  The 
company  propose  to  carry  their  line  [into 
the  city  over  Southwark-bridge,  and  to  erect 
a terminus  at  the  end  of  Maiden-lane.  Mr.  Lott 
referred  the  court  to  the  mass  of  deformity 
called  into  existence  by  the  Blackwall  Rail- 
way Company  through  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  city,  and  expressed  a hope  that  every  at- 
tempt to  increase  this  evil  would  meet  with  a 

firm  and  powerful  opposition. A silver  salver 

of  the  value  of  sixty  guineas,  has  lately  been 
presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Norfolk  Rail- 
way to  Holland  Thomas  Birkelt,  Esq.,  for 
services  gratuitously  rendered  in  promotion  of 

the  company’s  interests. Mr.  Carnegie,  at 

the  Cork  and  Bandon  meeting  a few  days 
since,  instanced  an  extravagant  demand 
for  compensation.  Five  thousand  pounds 
was  claimed  for  2£  acres,  whilst  the 
whole  farm  was  worth  only  2,500/.  At  the 
same  meeting  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  one  who 
wanted  compensation  for  the  injury  which 
would  be  done  to  the  milh  of  his  cows  by 
reason  of  the  noise,  steam,  and  smoke  of  the 

locomotives  in  their  transit. The  number 

of  passengers  who  have  travelled  on  the  Great 
Western  line  since  its  opening  on  the  4th  of 
June,  183S,  to  the  31st  of  last  December, 
amounts  to  10,904,605.  In  1838  the  number 
was  264,644;  in  1839,  606,396;  in  1840, 
1,024,217;  in  1841,  1,541,656;  in  1842, 
1,606,015;  in  1843,  1,629,150;  in  1844, 
1.791,27 2;  in  1845,  2,441,255. The  open- 

ing of  theThaines  Junction  line,  a branch  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  has  been  deferred  lor  a few 
days  in  consequence  of  the  incompleteness  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  large  bridge 

over  the  Stratford-road.' The  first  stone  of 

the  Skew-bridge,  over  the  Grand  Canal  at 
Monasterevan,  on  the  Great  Southern  and 

Western  line,  was  laid  on  the  19ih  ult. 

Two  of  the  five  contracts  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  line,  which  were  let  to  Mr.  James  Bray, 
are  being  prosecuted  by  him  with  great  energy. 
The  shafts  required  for  the  tunnel  in  the 
Bramhope  contract  have  all  been  commenced, 
and  at  those  which  have  been  carried  down  to 
the  level  of  the  railway,  the  driftway  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  is  being  carried  on  night  and  day, 
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I three  sets  of  men  being-  employed.  The  total 
l earth-work  executed  is  upwards  of  160,000 
cubic  yards  ; several  bridges  are  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  some  heavy  culverts  have  been  com- 
pleted. Active  preparations  are  making,  and 
l a quantity  of  materials  laid  down  for  the  viaduct 
over  the  river  and  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  so  that 
this,  the  heaviest  masonry  on  the  line,  will  be  in 

full  progress  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

A report  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  France  by  Inspector  Mallet,  who 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  atmospheric 
railroads  in  England,  contains  a detailed 
statement  of  the  comparative  expense  of  the 
construction  ot  an  ordinary  railroad  served  by 
locomotives,  and  of  one  on  the  atmospheric 
principle.  It  appears  that  for  one  kilometre 
of  cither  system,  the  total  amount  is  precisely 
the  same,  viz.,  307,000  Francs,  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  number  and  relative  amounts 

of  the  items. A few  nights  since  in  the 

House  of  Commons,  Mr.  F.  Baring  suggested 
the  appointment  of  one,  whose  sole  duly  it 
should  be  to  call  the  attention  of  railway  com- 
mittees, to  those  points  in  which  the  public 
interest  was  concerned.  Mr.  F.  Maule  said, 
that  there  were  many  details  in  these  bills 
| which  required  deep  consideration  before  the 
! committee,  but  if  they  were  unopposed  they 
j generally  escaped  observation  altogether,  anil 
if  they  were  opposed,  then  only  such  points  as 
affected  the  interests  of  the  respective  parties 
I were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 

committee. Sir  G.  Clerk,  in  his  official  ca- 

j pacity,  said,  that  sufficient  attention  was  already 
! directed  to  this  point  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

-A  further  portion  of  the  Brighton  and 

! Chichester  Line,  viz.,  from  Worthing  to  Leo- 
i minster,  has  been  opened  during  the  present 
i week.  Leominster  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
halt  Irom  Arundel,  and  about  three  from  Little- 
j hampton.  1 he  works  on  the  remainder  of 
! the  line  are  so  forward,  that  the  opening 

j throughout  is  expected  early  in  May. Mr. 

! De wick  proposes  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
a simple  contrivance  for  increasing  the  grip 
i of  railway  wheels  in  wet  weather.  He  says 
i let  there  be  a square  hollow  tube,  made  of  iron, 

I 4 inches  by  2 inches,  about  l£  foot  high, 
i placed  perpendicularly  over  the  driving  wheels, 
i which  could  be  attached  to  the  guard  over  the 
i wheels,  the  tubes  to  have  a moveable  cover  on 
j the  top,  and  open  at  the  bottom  shaped  out  to 
I the  circle  of  the  wheels,  the  tube  to  be  fixed 
to  come  close  to  the  wheels,  but  not  to  touch 
them.  Put  into  these  tubes  blocks  of  chalk, 
shaped  to  the  tubes,  to  fit  quite  easy,  to  allow 
the  chalk  to  rest  on  the  wheels  by  its  own 
i weight ; but  if  this  were  found  not  sufficient,  a 

• weight  could  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chalk 
to  press  it  down  more.  By  this  means,  the 
wheels  would  be  kept  constantly  chalked, 
which  would  cause  them  to  bite  the  rails  quite 

as  firmly  as  in  dry  weather. At  a recent 

meeting  of  the  Trent  Valley  Railway  Company, 

i at  Manchester,  Mr.  Edward Tootal announced 
the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  amalga- 
mated companies  to  have  a telegraph  laid 
i down  immediately  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
and  from  London  to  Manchester. The  Ely 

I and  Peterborough  line  is  now  in  rapid  pro- 
p gress,  and  will  be  opened  during  the  ensuing 

• summer,  probably  in  June.  The  contractors 
P p,-e  Messrs.  Grissel  and  Pelo.  Upon  the  line 

i in  question  there  are  the  enormous  number  of 
i 3,400  men  employed,  700  waggons,  286  horses, 

II  and  4 locomotives. The  Cork  Examiner 

■ states,  that  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  country  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland 

' will,  by  judicious  action,  obtain  from  Govern- 
i ment  3,000,000/.  for  completing  Irish  railways. 

■ Mr.  Chadwick  in  a pamphlet  just  pub- 

i fished  “ On  the  Moral  and  Physical  Evils  in 

Connection  with  Railway  Works,”  says,  that 
I the  number  of  labouring  men  that  were  killed 
i or  wounded  in  the  construction  of  the  summit 
j tunnel  on  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Line 
e equals  the  proportionate  casualties  of  a cam- 
ppaign  or  a severe  battle.  The  losses  in  this 
" work  were  more  than  3 per  cent,  of  killed  and 

I 14  per  cent,  of  wounded,  while  thedeaths  in  four 

oof  our  principal  battles  amounted  to  only  2-11 
|»per  cent,  of  privates. Mr.  Samuda  in  a re- 

II  port  to  the  Directors  of  the  London,  Croydon, 
a and  Epsom  Atmospheric  Railway  says,  the  fa- 
i-  cilities  of  managing  the  apparatus— regulating 
tithe  speed  of  the  trains — obtaining  the  power 

exchanging  the  trains  from  locomotive  to 
a atmospheric  traction — working  a single  at- 


mospheric fine  (and  that  in  conjunction  with 
and  in  continuation  of  a double  locomotive  rail- 
way)—have  now  practically  been  demonstrated 
to  be  in  all  cases  equal  to  his  expectations, 
and  in  some  have  surpassed  the  anticipations 

to  which  he  gave  expression.' A report  is 

current,  that  the  broad  gauge  advocates 
intend  to  make  a firm  stand  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sioners which  we  lately  published.  They  state 
that  Professor  Airy  was  a pro-broad  gauger, 
Professor  Barlow  was  not  impartial,  and  Sir 
F.  Smith’s  opinion  is  valueless  ! 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


March  10th,  1846.  — Sir  John  Rennie,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening 
was  an  “Account  of  the  drops  used  for  the 
shipment  of  coals  at  Middlesbro’-on-Tees,  with 
a description  of  the  town  and  port  of  Middles- 
bro’,’’  by  George  Turnbull,  M.I.C.E.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  town  into  commercial  im- 
portance was  treated  of,  and  accounted,  for 
chiefly  by  the  fact  of  a branch  having  been 
constructed  from  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  to  Middlesbro’,  which,  as  a port  for 
shipping,  possessed  many  advantages  over 
Stockton.  As  an  example  of  this  increased 
importance,  it  was  stated,  that  the  quantity  of 
coals  sent  down  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  and  shipped  at  Stockton  and  Mid- 
dlesbro’, in  1825-26,  was  7>926  tons  ; and  in 
1840-41  it  had  increased  to  the  comparatively 
immense  amount  of  498,092  tons.  The  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  town  was  laid  out 
and  built,  and  its  active  manufactories,  were 
also  noticed.  This  commercial  activity  neces- 
sarily caused  the  want  of  a dock  to  be  felt,  and 
the  present  works  were  accordingly  executed. 
The  approach  to  the  dock  was  stated  to  be  by 
a channel  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length,  which  was  kept  open  by  sluicing  ; the 
entrance  lock,  built  of  stone,  was  132  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide,  and  the  area  of  the  dock  itself 
was  about  nine  acres. 

The  branch  railway,  diverging  from  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  fine,  terminates 
in  ten  double  fines,  leading  to  the  ten  coal- 
drops.  The  manner  of  working  the  drops 
was  thus  described:  the  loaded  waggon  is  run 
on  to  a cradle  or  stage,  which  is  arrested  in  a 
position  immediately  over  the  hatchway  of  the 
vessel  to  be  loaded ; it  is  then  let  down  per- 
pendicularly, by  means  of  counterbalance 
weights,  and  when  it  has  uearly  reached  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged into  the  hold ; the  counterbalance 
weights  then  preponderate,  and  the  empty 
waggon  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  rails.  At 
the  ordinary  rate  of  working,  about  thirty 
waggons  can  be  discharged  an  hour  by  each 
drop. 

In  a statement  annexed  to  the  paper  it  is 
mentioned,  that  in  the  year  ending  J uly  1st, 
1845,  505,486  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  by 
means  of  the  ten  drops  here  described.  The 
cost  of  the  drops  was  7,300/.;  the  total  outlay 
for  the  whole  works  amounted  to  122,000/. 
These  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Cu- 
bitt,  V.P. ; Mr.  G.  Turnbull  being-  the  acting 
engineer. 

Mr.  Siemen’s  chronometric  governor  was 
exhibited,  and  after  being  explained  to  the 
meeting,  its  merits  as  a regulater  of  machinery 
were  testified  to  by  several  gentlemen  who  had 
used  it  for  corn  and  other  mills,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
pendulum  governor  of  Mr.  Watt. 

Tuesday,  March  17th,  1846,  Sir  John 
Rennie,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  paper 
read  was  an  essay  “ On  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  and  the  resistance  encountered  by 
bodies  moving  in  fluids,”  by  J.  M.  Ileppel. 
The  author  introduced  his  subject  by  demon- 
strating its  scientific  interest,  and  eulogizing 
the  efforts  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have 
brought  their  energies  to  bear  on  it,  from  the 
time  when  Newton  first  turned  his  attention 
to  that  department  of  philosophy,  to  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Palmer  and  Macneill, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  ; and  after  apologizing 
for  his  apparent  presumption  in  venturing  to 
add  any  thing  to  a subject  already  so  exten- 
sively investigated,  he  proceeded  to  observe 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  above-name/fi  ' 
researches  of  Palmer  and  Macneill,  upoj~ 
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boats,  all  experiments  have  been  made  on 
bodies  of  too  small  dimensions.  The  commu- 
nication then  noticed  the  importance  of  the 
properties  of  larger  vessels  being  more  clearly 
ascertained,  and  gave  a formulae  for  doing 
this,  by  observing  the  diminution  of  velocity 
of  the  bodies  in  a given  time,  when  the  motive 
power  was  withdrawn  ; by  this  it  would  be  as- 
certained whether  any  deficiency  in  speed  arose 
from  a defect  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel 
or  of  the  propelling  machinery.  The  follow- 
ing example  was  given:— If  the  vessel  had 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a force  equal 
to  its  whole  weight,  the  amount  of  velocity  de- 
stroyed in  a second  would  have  been  32  feet 
per  second,  therefore  as  the  distance  of  32  feet 
is  to  the  observed  loss  of  velocity  in  feet  per 
second,  so  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel, 
as  shewn  by  its  displacement  to  the  force  by 
which  this  loss  of  velocity  has  been  produced, 
that  is,  the  united  resistance  of  the  water  and 
the  air,  corresponding  to  the  velocity  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  method  for  ascertaining,  experimentally, 
this  position,  was  thus  described.  To  the 
bowsprit  of  the  vessel,  sufficiently  ahead  to  be 
out  of  the  disturbed  water,  a small  iron  bracket 
should  be  attached,  to  suspend  a slender  rod, 
dipping  at  its  lower  extremity  into  the  water, 
the  part  by  which  it  hangs  being  a few  inches 
below  its  upper  end;  upon  the  lower  end 
beneath  the  water  is  a metal  sphere,  and  to  the 
upper  end  is  attached  a small  cord,  connected 
with  a rectangular  bent  lever,  the  horizontal 
arm  of  which  works  against  a graduated  arc, 
so  divided,  that  when  the  slender  rod  is  hang- 
ing vertically,  the  ship  being  at  rest,  it  should 
be  opposite  zero  on  the  arc.  When  the  ship 
is  in  motion,  the  sphere  being  acted  upon  by 
the  resistance  of  the  water,  is  forced  from  the 
perpendicular  inwards  towards  the  bow  of  the 
vessel ; the  bent  lever  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
cord,  and  marks  on  the  arc  the  amount  of 
force  exerted.  By  watching  the  variation  of 
this  in  given  times  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  diminuition  of  velocity,  and  con- 
sequently the  retarding  forces, can  be  accurately 
ascertained. 


METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  IMPROVING  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee, 
read  at  a general  meeting  of  the  members,  re- 
cently held,  that  only  1,000  out  of  4,000  pro- 
posed shares,  are  yet  subscribed  for,  although 
the  charter  bears  date,  October,  1845. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  an  admirable 
one  : — namely,  to  erect  more  healthy  and  more 
convenient  houses  for  the  labourer  and  artisan  ; 
and  to  offer  such  improved  dwellings  to  these 
and  similar  classes  at  no  higher  rent  than 
they  pay  for  the  inferior  and  unhealthy  houses 
which  they  at  present  occupy.  Whether,  how- 
ever, the  society  will  fully  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion, seemed  to  us  doubtful  at  the  time  the 
scheme  was  first  propounded,  and  we  are 
bound  to  say,  seems  so  still. 

When  applying  for  a charter  which  was 
considered  necessary,  “It  was  stated  to  the 
Government  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
essential  principle  of  the  association  is  that  of 
self-support,  and  that  the  founders  of  it  must 
regard  their  scheme  as  a failure  if  it  does  not 
return  a fair  profit  on  the  capital  employed ; 
yet  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  their 
design  to  set  on  foot  a money-getting  specula- 
tion ; that  their  object,  though  not  charitable, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  was 
philanthropic  and  national,  and  that  it  was 
i heir  desire  that  the  profits,  after  the  payment 
of  a moderate  rate  ot  interest,  instead  of  going 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  should 
he  applied  to  the  extension  of  the  plan.”  This 
moderate  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  5 per 
cent.,  and  we  feared  from  that  and  other 
symptoms,  that  it  would  be  chiefly  regarded 
as  a “ money-getting  speculation.”  The  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  constant  advertisements 
(which  must  have  swallowed  up  a tolerablv 
large  sum  of  money),  so  little  advaosome- 
been  made,  shews  that  the  pul)1.  The  mere 
what  doubtful  on  the  wtfys  of  employing 
money-getter  haa.Jnihropic  and  those  really 
his  capita), JJprove  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
anxjoisSes  are,  like  us,  not  quite  satisfied  with 
iie  general  arrangements. 
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LABORATORY,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(Mr.  T.  L.  DONALDSON,  Architect.) 


( Plan .) 


Fig.  J. 


LABORATORY  FOR  PRACTICAL  I 
CHEMISTRY, 

AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  practical  i 
chemistry  appears  to  be  making  itself  felt,  and  j 
arrangements  are  in  progress  in  various  quar- 
ters to  afford  increased  facilities  for  it.  Labora- 
tories will  be  required,  and  we  therefore  think 
it  will  be  useful  to  place  before  our  readers 
some  particulars  of  that  which  Professor 
Donaldson  has  recently  completed,  in  con-  j 
junction  with  the  newly-appointed  professor 
of  practical  chemistry,  Mr.  George  Fownes,  at 
University  College,  London. 

The  annexed  engraving,  fig.  1,  shews  the 
plan  of  the  laboratory  (F)  and  adjoining  apart- 
ments. The  former  is  a handsome  room  52 
feet  5 in.  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  about  23 
fpet  high  to  the  underside  of  the  ridge.  The 
archeo  onen  up  to  the  slate  boarding.  Six  j 
support  the  tnincipals,  with  a tie-rod  midway,  ; 
room  without  incres^and  give  character  to  the 
by  means  of  skylights  tronse.  It  is  lighted  | 
length.  The  various  parts  m'ayU  its  whole  j 
as  follows ; — 'bribed  j 


A A Sand  baths  M 

HBB  Sinks 

C&L  Slab  for  stove  S 

DDD  Drains  N 

E Lobby  O 

G&Q  Professor’s  private  la- 
boratory and  apart-  P 

H Table  RRR 

III  Glass  cases  T 

K Boiler  UU 


Furnace  room,  15  feet 
6 in.  by  1 1 feet 
Graduated  furnaces 
Washing  and  coat  room 
Store  and  steward’s 

Weighing  and  book- 

Fupils’  desks 
Iron  staircase,  and 
Drawers 


Fig.  2,  shews  the  construction  of  the  pupils’ 
desks  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  there 
are  twelve  back  to  back ; there  are  twelve 
others  against  the  walls.  Cas  is  laid  on  to 
each  division,  with  an  elastic  tube  and  burner 
(used  to  beat  as  well  as  light);  water  is  also 
laid  on  with  a small  tap  to  each.  Behind  the 
several  divisions  an  air-shaft  is  formed ; it  is 
carried  down  to  the  floor  at  one  end  and  con- 


tinued by  a shaft  under  the  floor  to  supply  the 
furnaces,  which  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
producing  a constant  draft. 

At  A,  in  the  elevation,  is  a zinc  tube  over 
the  gas-burner  with  a flue  opening  into  the 
air-shaft.  B,  is  a glazed  enclosure.  C,  a 
moveable  partition.  D,  9ink  lined  with  lead  ; 
and  E,  the  shaft.  The  lower  part  of  e ach 
division  is  inclosed  with  dwarf  sliding  doors, 
and  is  provided  with  a shelf. 


The  flues  are  constructed  with  Moon’s  cir- 
cular bricks. 

We  have  only  further  to  say,  that  the  works 
were  commenced  in  September  last  ; that  the 
pupils  took  possession  of  the  new  building  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  that  all  the  ar- 
rangements appear  to  answer  their  intended 
purpose  exceedingly  well. 


Nfav  Barracks  at  Woolwich.  — The 
whole  of  the  brickwork  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Barracks  capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
of  1 ,000  men,  with  residences  for  their  officers, 
has  been  erected,  and  it  is  expected  will  he 
fully  completed  within  three  months  from  the 
1st.  inst.  The  floors  are  formed  of  large  flag- 
stones adjoining  the  fire-places,  and  the  other 
parts  of  asphalte  on  a concrete  foundation. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  building  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  whole  of  the  joists  are 
of  metal,  and  the  only  parts  made  of  wood  are 
the  window-sashes  and  steps  leading  to  the 
first  and  second  stories.  The  entire  building 
will  be  heated  by  an  apparatus  for  circulating 
hot  air,  to  be  effected  by  an  Archimedian- 
serew  8 feet  in  diameter. 
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NORMAN  DOOR  FROM  NORTON  CHURCH 

Norton  Church,  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Worcester,  consists  of  a chancel,  nave, 
south  porch,  and  tower.  It  boasts  of  two  ori- 
ginal Norman  doors ; the  one  represented  by 
the  engraving  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
other,  which  is  much  larger,  but  plainer,  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.  There  are  a few 
encaustic  tiles  in  the  chancel,  and  only  two  of 
the  Norman  windows  remaining,  the  lights  of 
which  are  but  2 feet  4 inches  by  5-J-  inches. 

The  subject  of  the  engraving  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  and  in  a few  years  will  pro- 
bably disappear.  George  Truefitt. 

5,  Burwood-place. 

*.*  The  iron  bands  and  hinges  here  shewn, 
appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Norman 
period. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  more  than 
a dozen  letters,  received  within  the  last  month, 
inquiring  if  the  writers  may  depend  on  the 
golden  promises  held  out  by  certain  building 
societies.  A few  of  the  inquirers  state,  that 
they  seek  simply  the  means  of  investing  safely, 
small  sums  at  regular  intervals. 

To  the  latter  we  have  nothing  to  say,  fur- 
ther than  advising  them  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  the  character  of  the  office-bearers  of  the 
association  they  propose  to  join. 

The  desire  of  the  majority  of  our  corre- 
spondents, however,  is  to  become  immediately 
“ their  own  landlords,” — to  cease  paying  rent, 
and  by  paying  the  same  amount,  or  very  little 
more,  to  the  society,  for  a short  stipulated 
period,  as  pointed  out  in  some  of  the  pros- 
pectuses, to  tind  the  property  their  own.  Those 
who  possess  the  former  volumes  of  The 
Builder  may  consult  pages  25,  86,  589,  601, 
625,  and  637  in  Volume  IT.,  and  14,  44,  and 
142  in  Volume  III.,  and  then  exercise  their 
own  judgment.  To  those  who  have  not,  we 
will  say,  in  the  words  of  a recent  pamphlet 
on  the  subject : “ It  is  impossible  that  the 
lenders  in  these  societies  should  receive  the 
exorbitant  interest  promised  to  them,  except 
by  exacting  an  oppressive  rate  of  interest  from 
the  borrowers .* 

We  saw  the  bill  of  a Provident  Building 
Society  posted  somewhere  near  Bishopsgate- 
ctreet  the  other  day,  headed,  “ no  fines  on 
withdrawal;  no  fines  on  transfer;  no  redemp- 
tion fees,”  &c.,  and  ending,  “all  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  freehold  or  leasehold 
property  with  little  or  no  outlay  of  their  own, 
are  requested  to  attend  !” 

In  such  a case  as  this  we  should  say,  as  we 
would  in  any  suspicious  crowd,  to  honest  men 
for  whom  we  might  feel  interested,  “ take  care 
of  your  pockets.” 


FORM  OF  CURB-STONES. 

The  position  of  the  channel  to  carry  off  the 
rain-water  from  the  roads  in  London,  outside 
the  curb-stone,  is  sometimes  productive  of  in- 
convenience, as  it  necessarily  preserves  a 
stock  of  dirty  water,  to  be  splashed  over  the 
foot  passengers  by  every  carriage  or  horse 
that  passes  near. 

Deprecating  this  nuisance,  a correspondent 
has  obligingly  forwarded  us  the  accompanying 


section  of  a curb-stone,  adopted  in  Paris,  for 
carrying  off  the  surface  water  in  narrow 
street®,  and  from  the  court-yards  of  bouses. 

The  sketch  will  explain  itself : the  curb- 
stone is  hollowed  out  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  water  is  thus 
led  away  on  either  side  of  the  road,  out  ot 
sight,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  wheel  or  hoof. 


Cathedral  Church  at  Colombo. — 
Ceylon  papers  lately  arrived,  bring  the  intel- 
ligence that  subscriptions  to  a considerable 
amount  have  been  collected  for  this  object. 

* “ Fallacies  of  Building  Societies.”  By  Plain  Figures. 
Simpkin  and  Marshall, 


NORMAN  DOOR  FROM  NORTON  CHURCH. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  has  given 
25/.  towards  building  Hendon  Church,  Somer- 
setshire.  The  Tralee  Chronicle  says  that 

the  Earl  of  Ken  mare  has  given  .300/.  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  in 
Killarney,  towards  the  erection  of  the  monas- 
tery in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  cathedral,  on 
the  express  condition  that  the  work  should 
commence  at  once,  so  as  to  afford  immediate 

employment  to  the  people. -The  restoration 

of  the  ancient  monuments  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Birmingham,  is  completed.  The 
most  ancient  of  them  is  the  cross  legged  effigy 
of  a knight  in  armour,  over  which  is  a loose 
surcoat,  or  linen  frock,  bearing  a shield  on 
his  left  arm,  charged  with  a “ bend  lozenge.” 
This  is  believed  to  represent  Sir  William  de 
Birmingham,  who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  as  he  bore  for  his 
arms  the  bend  lozenge.  The  effigy  is  placed 
on  a new  altar-tomb,  from  a design  bv 

Mr.  M.  II.  Bloxam. The  opening  of 

the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College  has  been 
deferred  until  after  Lady-day.  It  is  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  council  to  complete 
the  wing  of  the  building  so  as  to  accommodate 

200  students,  as  originally  proposed. Last 

Mondav  week  being  the  festival  of  St.  Chad, 
Bishop’of  Lichfield,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church,  about  to  be  built  in  V ork-street, 
Cheetham,  was  blessed,  and  placed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  district,  with  all  the  solemn  rites 
enjoined  by  the  Roman  pontifical. 1 he  au- 

thorities of  Birmingham  contemplate  the  erec- 
tion of  certain  new  municipal  buildings  f°” 


the  more  convenient  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  the 
borough.  At  a meeting  of  the  Street  Act 
Commissioners,  held  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Healey 
said  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  the 
present  town-hall  would  be  in  the  centre  of  a 
square,  which  would  do  honour  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Littledale  has  recently  given  75 6 

square  yards  of  land  to  the  Wallasey  commis- 
sioners, as  a site  for  the  erection  of  public 
offices  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission. The  land  is  near  the  national  scl  ool. 

The  Lowestoft  Harbour  Company  are 

about  to  inclose  16  acres  in  a treble  row  of 
piles,  to  extend  about  1,700  feet  from  the 
bridge  towards  the  sea,  and  to  project  into  the 
ocean  about  1,200  feet  from  the  present  water 
mark.  Between  this  piling,  which  will  be 
strongly  braced,  will  be  laid  Whitby  stone, 
the  weight  of  no  piece  used  to  be  less  than 
three  tons.  The  whole  is  to  he  an  oblong 
square,  and  on  the  top  is  to  be  a promenade 
and  platform  25  feet  wide,  which  will  form 
jetties  into  the  sea,  and  the  entrance  tor 
vessels  will  be  at  the  south-eastern  corner,  a 
space  being  left  for  this  purpose  about  200 
feet  wide.  Within  this  piling  the  sea  is  not 
to  be  met  by  a perpendicular  wall,  but  by  a 
slanting  bank  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a sea 
bank,  called  the  clay  puddle.  By  these  means 
it  is  expected  that  the  bar  will  be  entirely  got 

rid  of. The  Liverpool  Town  Couiicitc0'm. 

Dock  Committee  have  decid^djj^ck  vvare- 
pletirig  immediately  the  ,^’so  j0  d0j  they  will 
houses,  and  to  ena^^g  the  present  session  of 
introduce  3_E_i’he  design  of  the  yacht  club- 
at  llyde  is  by  Mr.  William  Huntley, 
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who  will  superintend  its  erection.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  upwards  of  5,000/. In  conse- 

quence of  certain  disputes  between  the  vicar 
of  Leigh  and  some  of  the  parishioners  respect- 
ing their  right  of  burial,  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide a suburban  cemetery.  The  Liverpool 
Mail  says  : — “ This  step,  we  presume,  will  not 
be  objected  to  by  the  vicar  himself,  as  the  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  made  by  him  in  his  refusal 
of  so  many  burials,  proves  that  he  is  not  actu- 
ated by  the  love  of  money,  and  we  can  see 
no  other  remedy  for  the  people  of  Leigh  than 

that  to  which  we  now  draw  theirattention.” 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  town 
council,  held  last  week,  Mr.  Earle  moved,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  “ That  a special  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  a general 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  municipal  borough.”  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  a committee,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Thomas  Brancker,  Mr.  Nicol, 
Mr.  Horsfall,  Mr.  G.  II.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Tinne,Mr.  Lace,  Mr.  Earle,  Mr. 
Aikin,  and  Mr.  Turner,  was  apppointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out.— — -The  great 
west  window  of  Leominster  parish  church  is 
about  to  be  restored.  This  window  has  41 
feet  clear  glass  in  height,  and  about  25  feet  in 
width.  The  gentleman  selected  to  superin- 
tend its  restoration  is  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  archi- 
tect, of  Hereford.  The  same  architect  is  also 
superintending  a church  about  to  be  built 
in  Radnorshire,  in  the  Norman  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  for  which  tenders  have  been 
sent  in,  shewing  a most  preposterous  difference, 
viz.,  as  follows  : — 


Price £834 

Powlet  695 

Wisbeache 460 

Hillman 456 


The  floor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Bir- 
mingham, gave  way  during  divine  service  last 
Sunday  week.  Sufficient  warning  was  given 
to  enable  the  congregation,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  persons,  to  escape 
without  any  one  being  injured.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  floor  had  not  gone 
down  very  far,  although  the  joists  had  given 
way  from  rottenness,  and  the  foundation  alto- 
gether was  so  bad,  that  the  congregation  might 
have  descended  many  feet.  The  chapel  was 
built  only  ten  years  ago,  and  no  small  surprise 
is  expressed  that  such  an  occurrence  should 

have  taken  place. The  Tuam  Herald  says, 

that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  the  procuring  a site  for  the  new  college 
at  Galway,  and  Lord  Clancarty  having  offered 
to  give  one  free  in  Ballinasloe,  the  Govern- 
ment have  determined  on  erecting  it  in  the 
latter  town. A committee  has  been  ap- 

pointed at  Taunton,  consisting  of  Mr.  Edwards 
Beadon,  Dr.  Cottle,  Mr.  Trenchard,  Mr.  Eales 
White,  Mr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Je- 
boult,  to  inquire  into  the  defective  drainage  of 
the  town,  and  to  advise  on  the  best  means  to 
rectify  the  same.- — —A  numerous  syndicate 
has  been  appointed  at  Cambridge  to  consider 
whether,  with  a view  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  design  of  a new  botanic  garden,  it  be  ex- 
pedient to  impose  a tax  upon  members  of  the 
university;  and  if  so,  in  whut  manner  such  a 
tax  may  most  conveniently  be  imposed,  and  to 
report  to  the  senate  before  the  division  of  next 
Easter  Term. At  a meeting  of  the  Yar- 

mouth Haven  and  Pier  Commissioners,  held 
last  week,  a number  of  contracts  were  read  for 
works  decided  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Pier 
Head,  amounting  to  about  16,000/.  The 
following  were  accepted: — Preston  and  Son, 
for  fir  timber,  41.  15s.  Id.  per  load;  II.  D. 
Palmer,  Quebec  old  timber,  61.  1 7s.  Gd.  per 
load  ; Preston  and  Son,  Quebec  elm,  pines, 
41.  10s.  7jd.  per  ditto;  ditto  Pillar  and  An- 
drews, cast-iron,  at  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt. ; Hemple- 
man  and  Huke,  wrought  iron,  6s.  3d.  per  cwt. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  stated,  that  the 
Norfolk  Railway  Company  had  been  stopped 
in  the  building  of  their  bridge  at  Reedham  by 
the  Admiralty. 


MS'W£tANUEL  Church,  Weston- Super- 
intended 'to’S^oun^a^on‘8^one  °f  this  church, 
last  week  by  ArcKflOl111*6  350  persons  was  laid 
given  by  R.  Paisley,  The  site  was 

railway  station  at  the  entrance'1  J.8  near  t1ie 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Manners  ah  if0".’ n- 
of  Bath. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

March  6. — The  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  25,  Great  George-street,  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  seventy  members  of  the 
institute.  Among  the  presents  announced 
were: — from  Mr.  John  Buckler,  F.S.A,  a 
collection  of  engravings  from  his  drawings  of 
cathedral,  and  other  churches ; also  several 
etchings  by  himself. 

It  was  stated  from  the  chair,  that,  as  the 
committee  of  the  institute  were  engaged  in 
preparing  a memoir  on  the  ancient  roads, 
camps,  and  other  remains  of  British  and  Roman 
Yorkshire,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  York,  any  information  on  this  subject  would 
be  of  great  assistance ; and  it  was  requested 
that  all  such  communications  might  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Parry 
Mealy,  giving  an  account  of  the  further  ex- 
cavations at  Segontium  (Caernarvon).  Ex- 
tensive traces  of  buildings  had  been  found. 
A tile  had  been  discovered,  distinctly  marked 
with  the  print  of  a Roman  soldier’s  nailed 
shoe  or  caliga.  The  discovery  of  a Roman 
pavement  in  the  castle,  at  Lincoln,  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Willson. 

Two  of  the  curious  foundation-tiles  found  in 
the  Roman  villa  at  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire, 
described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  exhibited 
several  very  beautiful  examples  of  Greek  art. 
A specimen  of  glass,  of  the  same  manufacture 
as  the  Portland  Yase,  ornamented  with  white 
figures,  relieved  on  a blue  ground,  and  formed 
like  a cameo  by  cutting  away  the  upper  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  Figg,  of  Lewes,  communicated,  through 
Mr.  Blaauw,  local  secretary,  a drawing  of  the 
fragment  of  a monumental  effigy  of  a knight, 
recently  found  within  the  ground  of  Lewes 
Priory.  It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
monumental  sculpture  of  the  13th  century, 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Robert  de  Ros,  in 
the  Temple  Church.  The  mail  had  evidently 
been  gilt,  the  surcoat,  belt,  and  remainder  of 
the  dress  all  painted.  From  the  armorial 
bearings,  it  was  conjectured  by  Mr.  Blaauw, 
that  the  effigy  represented  one  of  the  great 
family  of  De  Braose. 

Mr.  Jewitt  exhibited  tracings  of  some  paint- 
ings recently  discovered  on  the  walls  of 
Beckley  Church,  in  Oxfordshire.  Among  the 
subjects  were : — a representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  St.  Michael  weighing  the  good  and 
evil  in  the  scales,  and  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul ; a memoir  on  the  character  and  present 
condition  of  these  paintings  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Jewitt. 

The  Rev.  II.  S.  Anders,  by  permission  of 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
ficlds,  exhibited  two  paintings  of  the  early 
Flemish  school,  containing,  in  compartments, 
scenes  from  martyrologios,  and  curious  as 
specimens  of  the  costume  and  design  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Mr.  Anders 
stated,  that  these  paintings  had  been  given  to 
the  vestry-room  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  about 
150  years  ago.  Mr.  Farrer  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  original  works, 
and,  possibly,  by  Clausens,  specimens  of  whose 
works  are  preserved  at  Bruges. 

A very  interesting  assemblage  of  objects  of 
the  Renaissance  period  of  art  were  laid  before 
the  meeting,  among  which  maybe  mentioned, 
three  monumental  effigies  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Reading,  by  Mr.  Billing. 

Mr.  W.  Ililton  Longstaffe,  of  Darlington, 
communicated  a paper  on  the  ruined  church 
of  Sockburn,  county  of  Durham.  It  was  an- 
nounced from  the  chair,  that  the  meetings  for 
exhibition  would  be  held  once  in  each  month, 
and  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  on  the  3rd 
of  April. 


Competition. — Ipswich  Railway  Sta- 
tion.— We  understand  that  nineteen  designs 
were  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Eastern 
Union  and  Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
Railways,  in  consequence  of  the  premiums 
offered  for  the  two  best  plans.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  the 
second  to  Mr.  Henniker,  of  Covent-garden, 
London. 

Mddi.esex  Hospital. — Various  additions 
I “bout  to  be  made  to  this  building. 


SUBMARINE  RAILWAYS. 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  Mr.  De  la  Haye’s 
paper  in  The  Builder  of  the  20th  ult.,  on 
the  subject  of  railways  through  the  sea,  has 
afforded  me  much  pleasure,  and  raised  in  my 
mind  rather  sanguine  expectations,  that  a work 
so  gigantic  in  its  nature,  and  so  pregnant  with 
the  promise  of  moral  good  to  all  Europe  and 
to  the  world,  may  yet  be  accomplished,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period.  Somewhat 
about  four  years  ago,  I 9ent  a letter  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  editor  of  the  Railway 
Times , which  he  kindly  inserted  in  his  journal. 
I threw  out  the  subject  as  a feeler,  but  am  not 
aware  that  it  was  at  all  responded  to  in  any 
public  way,  though  I have  frequently  heard, 
in  conversation,  the  subject  adverted  to  as  a 
specimen  of  one  of  those  visionary  schemes, 
that  now  and  then  spring  up  in  the  minds  of 
air-brained  theorists.  I feel  assured,  that  an 
iron  tunnel  from  Dover  to  Calais  might  be  laid 
down  at  a vastly  less  comparative  cost  than 
the  Thames-tunnel ; for  instead  of  so  many 
brick-arches  one  over  the  other,  the  whole 
might  be  speedily  and  less  expensively  con- 
structed, by  dove-tailing  segments  of  the  arch 
one  after  the  other,  using  the  shield,  as  in  the 
Thames-tunnel,  where  the  chalk  would  have 
to  be  bored,  and  the  diving-bell  where  the 
operation  is  carried  on  merely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  With  an  iron  tunnel  thus  constructed, 
there  could  be  no  leakage  whatever,  and  after 
completed,  the  cost  for  maintenance  of  way 
&c.,  would  be  incalculably  less  than  on  the 
common  railway. 

I cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  work  would  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
estimate  Mr.  De  la  II aye  has  given  ; but  sup- 
pose it  did  not,  lot  the  English  and  the  French 
Government  patronise  the  work  by  a liberal 
pecuniary  grant  on  both  sides ; then  let  the 
South  Eastern,  and  Calais  and  Paris  Railway 
Companies,  take  each  so  many  shares  as  the 
certain  prospective  increase  of  traffic  to  be 
thereby  brought  upon  their  lines  will  justify, 
afterwards  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  and  in 
a very  short  period  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world  will  be  begun.  For  my  own  part  I have 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  undertaking 
will  handsomlv  pay. 

Imagine  it  completed!  there  is  scarcely  a 
project  to  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man 
that  would  tend  mere  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  permanent  peace  of  Europe,  and  ultimately 
of  the  world.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Tavistock,  Devon.  E.  Pearse. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

The  propriety  of  restoring  the  interior  of 
this  fine  church  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  previous  to  the  ravages  to  which  it,  in 
common  with  all  sacred  edifices,  was  subjected 
to  at  the  hands  of  the  puritan,  William 
Dowsing,  and  the  parliamentary  visitors,  in 
1648,  was  mooted  a few  months  since,  when 
Mr.  Fonnereau,  the  lay  impropriator,  offered 
to  subscribe  the  sum  of  200/.  if  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Margaret’s  would  guarantee  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  sum  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  restoration.  The  subject  was 
taken  up,  and  promises  of  contributions, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  300/.,  exclusive  of 
Mr.  Fonnereau’s  offer,  were  soon  obtained. 
The  proposed  alterations  were  shortly  after- 
wards commenced  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ringham,  and  they  have  now  nearly 
arrived  at  completion.  The  whole  of  the  un- 
sightly pews  have  been  removed  from  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  open  low-backed  seats  on  a 
raised  floor,  substituted  in  their  stead.  The 
pulpit  is  adjoining  the  southern  buttress  of  the 
chancel.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  southern 
aisle  has  been  restored,  in  coloured  glass,  to 
its  original  style  and  size,  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  a similar  alteration  with  all  the  others, 
just  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will  permit  of  it. 
The  walls,  pillars,  and  painted  oak  ceiling, 
have  also  been  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
accumulation  of  earth  in  the  churchyard,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  has  been  lowered  between 
two  and  three  feet,  and  the  graves  have  been 
all  redressed.  These  comprise  the  principal 
restorations  at  present  contemplated,  but  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  in  the  autumn, 
Mr.  Fonnereau  will,  at  his  own  cost,  replace 
the  large  eastern  window  over  the  chancel, 
with  one  of  stained  glass,  when  the  chancel 
itself  will  undergo  repair. 
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THE  PROPOSED  BRIDGE  OYER  THE 
TYNE  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

We  glean  from  the  Newcastle  Journal , that 
the  site  of  the  proposed  bridge  is  already  well 
known.  It  will  extend  from  the  Castle  Garth 
to  the  high  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  There  will  be  two  roadways,  one  on  a 
level  with  the  Castle  Garth,  for  carriages  and 
foot  passengers,  and  the  other  at  an  elevation 
of  22  feet  above  it,  with  three  lines  of  railway, 
for  locomotives.  The  carriage  road  will  be 
1,380  feet  in  length,  on  a straight  line,  and 
the  locomotive  way  will  be  immediately  above, 
with  the  exception  of  a space  at  each  end,  the 
locomotive  line  diverging  at  a point  about  270 
feet  from  each  end,  to  the  west  on  the  north 
side,  to  run  into  the  general  station  to  be 
built  at  the  Forth,  and  to  the  cast  on  the  south 
side,  to  form  a junction  with  the  main  line 
southward.  These  diverging  portions  of  the 
locomotive  way  will  be  supported  on  hand- 
some colonnades,  each  consisting  of  20  metal 
pillars,  which  will  give  to  the  entire  structure 
a magnificent  finish.  The  bridge  itself  will 
consist  of  six  river  arches,  with  four  land 
arches  on  each  side,  the  former  124  feet  10 
inches,  and  th  e latter  36  feet  3 inches  span,  the 
land  arches  diminishing  in  altitude  from  the 
foundation  upwards,  corresponding  with  the 
declivitous  banks  of  the  river  basin. 

These  arches  will  be  supported  on  jjiers  0f 
solid  stone  masonry,  and  will  be  constructed  of 
cast-iron.  The  piers  will  be  48  feet  by  16  feet 
6 Indies  in  thickness,  and  in  extreme  height 
about  131  feet  from  the  foundation,  having  an 
opening  in  the  centre  through  each,  so  that, 
to  the  spectator  at  a distance,  the  bridge  will 
appear  to  rest  on  pillars,  and  will  present  no- 
thing of  that  massive  character  which  might 
be  expected  in  a structure  of  such  gigantic 
proportions.  These  piers  will  be  built  on  piles 
piercing  the  bed  of  the  river  about  50  feet  on 
the  north  side,  and  about  20  feet  on  the  south 
side.  The  roadway  for  carriages  and  foot 
passengers  will  be  35  feet  above  the  level  of 
high-water  mark,  suspended  by  rods  from 
cast-iron  arches,  springing  from  the  piers  at 
the  carriage  road  level,  and  the  railroad  will 
rest  on  the  crown  of  these  arches,  being  sup- 
ported also  by  stays  from  the  arches  at  points 
of  the  space  between  each  suspendor.  The 
stays  and  suspending  rods  will  be  surrounded 
by  a covering  of  metal,  to  take  off  the  wiry  ap- 
pearance they  would  otherwise  present,  and 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  structure. 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD  CHURCH. 

Sir, — A few  weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  old  Norman  church  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Herts,  which  for  several  reasons 
is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  whole  of  the 
original  Norman  plan  being  still  extant,  it 
makes  a good  model  for  a parish  church.  The 
I plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  consisting  of 
a chancel  37  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  a nave 
i about  72  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  aisles  11 
l feet  wide,  and  transepts  about  30  feet  long  by 
: 20  feet  wide  each.  The  chancel  is  divided  into 
i two  bays  by  a groined  roof  of  stone,  the  in- 
; terseeting  ribs  of  which  meet,  with  no  boss. 

The  nave  is  divided  into  six  bays  by  semi-cir- 
i cular  arches  springing  from  circular  piers. 

The  arch  mouldings  are  not  the  same  in  every 
1 bay,  the  arches  being  decorated  with  different 
i combinations  of  the  zig-zag  and  alternate 
1 billet  in  some,  and  in  others  with  continuous 
i mouldings.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  also  vary 
i in  design,  and  in  all  the  arches,  only  the  nave 
I lace  is  enriched;  the  aisle  face  being  in  sec- 
i tion  merely  a rectangular  nook,  or  as  Mr. 

. Paley  defines  it  in  his  “ Manual  of  Gothick 
• Mouldings,”  a plain  arch  of  two  orders.  The 
i clerestory  windows  are  semi-circular  headed, 

' whl>  a bowtell  moulding,  carried  by  a jamb- 
- shMt  in  the  rectangular  nook  of  the  jamb,  and 
; an  internal  string-course  runs  tinder  them.  A 
! fine  west  doorway  exists,  and  also  a Norman 
i tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross.  The 
I tower  has  a circular  belfry  turret  at  the  south- 
i east  angle,  a wooden  octagonal  spire  covered 
' with  lead  crowns  the  tower  ; though  its  great 
I height  and  later  design  than  the  rest  of  the 
i tower  take  away  from  the  Norman  character 
i ot  the  building,  yet  its  graceful  proportion 
i makes  up  for  the  fault ; the  outline  of  its 
I framing  is  thus:  four  beams  or  rafters  spring 
1 from  braced  girders  stretching  across  the 


tower ; these  scarfed  beams  or  rafters  about 
8 in.  by  7 in.  meet  in  a point  about  12  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  spire,  from  which  point 
one  beam  takes  their  place  to  the  top.  They 
are  well  braced  together,  and  carry  diagonal 
stays,  which  stays  are  on  each  of  the  four 
faces  of  this  framing,  and  are  continued  till 
they  meet  the  eight  angles  of  the  faces  of  the 
spire.  These  diagonal  stays  are  continually 
repeated,  serving  to  tie  the  faces  of  the  octa- 
gonal spire  to  the  central  four  principal  beams, 
thus  the  whole  spire  is  framed  together  as  it 
were  into  one  mass. 

The  above  is  only  a general  description,  as 
drawings  would  be  required  to  make  the  con- 
struction quite  clear.  Most  of  the  windows, 
but  the  clerestory  ones,  are  of  perpendicular 
character,  and  the  whole  church  is  spoilt  by 
high  seats  and  galleries  ; the  builders  of  which 
last  have  actually  cut  away  part  of  the  capitals 
of  the  piers,  and  neatly  rounded  them  into  a 
sort  of  flat  ovolo,  to  prevent,  I suppose,  their 
original  form  incommoding  the  worshippers  in 
the  gallery,  who  have,  it  appears,  improved 
upon  this  example  of  destruction  by  defacing 
them  still  more.  So  much  for  the  moral  effect 
of  screening  off  by  the  spandrils  of  a low  semi- 
circular arch,  a space  for  the  free  sittings. 

The  church  has  lately  undergone  partial  ex- 
ternal repair  ; but  the  galleries,  high  pews,  and 
flat  ceilings  call  loudly  for  the  work  of  resto- 
ration to  go  on. — I remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

March  9th.  J.  G.  S. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  & C. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Patents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln’ s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  months  for  enrolment.] 

Henry  Ilighton,  of  Rugby,  Warwick,  mas- 
ter of  arts,  for  improvements  in  electric  tele- 
graphs. Feb.  3. 

Thomas  Foxhall  Griffiths,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, for  improvements  in  stamping  and  shaping 
sheet  metals.  Feb.  3. 

William  Garnett  Taylor,  of  Halliwell,  Lan- 
caster, cotton-spinner,  and  William  Taylor, 
of  Halliwell,  aforesaid,  labourer,  for  improve- 
ments in  consuming  smoke  and  economizing 
fuel.  Feb.  3. 

James  Palmer  Budd,  of  Ystalyfera  Iron 
Works,  Swansea,  merchant,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Feb.  11. 

John  Keating,  of  North  Mews,  Fitzroy- 
square,  Middlesex,  scagliolist,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
Feb.  11. 

Andrew  Smith,  of  Princes-street,  Middlesex 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  coating  or 
covering  metals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
oxidation.  Feb.  11. 

James  Murdoch,  of  Staple-inn,  Middlesex, 
mechanical  draughtsman,  for  an  improved  pro- 
cess for  preparing  a certain  material  for  the 
purpose  of  painting.  Feb.  11. 

John  Brocklehurst,  of  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
lamp-manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the 
hanging  and  disconnecting  of  window-sashes 
and  frames.  Feb.  11. 

James  Nasmyth,  of  Arundel-street,  Middle- 
sex, gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  engines 
or  machines  for  obtaining  and  applying  motive 
power.  Feb.  16. 

Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  of  166,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  civil  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  nail-making  machinery.  Feb.  18. 

John  Maddock,  of  Burslem,  Stafford,  earth- 
enware manufacturer,  for  a new  and  improved 
method  of  building  and  constructing  kilns  and 
ovens  used  by  potters  and  manufacturers  of 
china  and  earthenware.  Feb.  25. 

Antonio  James  Mayer,  of  Ashley-crescent, 
City-road,  for  improvements  in  certain  wood- 
cutting machines.  Feb.  25. 

Thomas  Pemberton,  jun.,  of  Birmingham, 
manufacturer,  for  a new  or  improved  method 
or  methods  of  ornamenting  window  furniture 
and  articles  of  upholstery  in  general.  Feb.  25. 

John  Samuel  Templeton,  of  Sussex-place, 
Kensington,  artist,  for  improvements  in  pro- 
pelling carriages  on  railways,  and  improve- 
ments in  propelling  vessels.  Feb.  27* 


Jews’  Orphan  Asylum. — The  foundation 
stone  of  this  building,  to  be  erected  in  Leman- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields,  was  laid  yesterday 
week  by  the  chief  rabbi. 


iilfU)  iSooftSL 

A Companion  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of  a Glos- 
sary of  Terms  used  in  Grecian , Roman , 
Italian , and  Gothic  Architecture.  Oxford  : 
John  Henry  Parker.  1846. 

The  Oxford  Glossary,  first  published  in  a 
small  and  unpretending  form  in  1836,  has 
gathered  strength  in  each  succeeding  edition, 
and  now  presents  such  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion condensed  and  classified,  as  can  be  found 
nowhere  else,  and  renders  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  every  person  studying  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages. 

The  first  edition,  according  to  the  preface, 
laid  no  claim  to  originality,  “ its  sole  object 
being  utility.  The  best  authorities  were  con- 
sulted, and  freely  made  use  of,  frequently  in 
their  own  words  information  from  any  quar- 
ter was  thankfully  received,  and  in  succeeding 
editions  the  same  system  was  pursued.  Ingram, 
Whewell,  Willis,  Bloxam,  Blore,  Twopeny, 
Hussey,  and  others,  have  contributed  to  render 
the  work  complete  ; and  Mr.  Parker  (perhaps 
without  anticipating  it  in  the  first  instance),  is 
thus  raising  a personal  monument  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  permanent. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a very  important 
addition  to  the  work.  In  1840,  the  copper- 
plates and  copyright  of  Mr.  Britton’s  valuable 
“Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  were  sold  by  auction,  and  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  “ Glossary.” 
On  consideration,  he  determined  upon  pub- 
lishing it  as  a companion  to  his  own,  extract- 
ing only  so  much  as  suited  his  object,  rather 
than  reprinting  the  whole  as  a separate  work, 
which  must  in  a degree  have  clashed  with  it. 
And  this,  therefore,  forms  a great  part  of  the 
present  volume.  In  addition  to  this,  however, 
is  a chronological  table,  illustrative  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture,  especially 
in  England,  commencing  a.d.  284,  “ Palace  of 
Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,”  and  ending  a.d.  1538, 
“ The  old  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Caen,  Normandy, 
built.”  The  table  gives  the  precise  dates  of 
more  than  200  buildings,  a series  of  copies  of  in- 
scriptions recording  the  dates  of  edifices,  and 
the  heads  of  the  different  kings  and  queens, 
with  their  respective  shields  and  badges  : a 
general  index  to  the  three  volumes  has  like- 
wise been  added,  so  that  the  “ Companion  ” is 
indispensahle  even  to  those  who  possess  Mr. 
Britton’s  dictionary  in  its  perfect  shape. 


©onEBjjonBfutr. 

TRON  STORY-POSTS. 

Sir, — A few  days  since,  a fire  occurred  at  a 
house  on  Ludgate-hill,  near  Ave  Maria-lane. 
A portion  of  the  back-front,  which  is  three 
stories  high,  is  supported  by  a timber  brest- 
summer,  and  a 2- inch  square  wrought- iron 
story-post  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  brestsummer 
and  other  parts  arc  severely  scorched  only,  and 
now  standing,  and  the  great  heat  has  caused  a 
deflection  of  5£  inches  in  the  middle  of  the 
iron  column,  which  is  8 feet  4 in.  long,  and 
is  now  standing  without  sustaining  any  weight. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me,  what 
the  probable  result  would  have  been  if  the 
story-post  had  been  of  3A  inch  cast-iron  ? 

_ A.  B. 

A HINT  TO  BUILDING  COMMITTEES. 

Sir, — I have  frequently  observed  in  jour 
valuable  journal,  that  certain  rewards  have 
been  offered  to  those  architects  who  will  for- 
ward the  best  plan  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
several  committees  who  are  about  to  erect  new 
and  public  buildings.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  a knowledge  of  the  profession  is  only  ac- 
quired by  close  application  and  expense  ; it  is 
also  admitted  in  every  society  that  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  bis  hire.  Applying  a short  time 
since  for  particulars  of  a building  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster, 
to  my  great  surprise  I found  the  building  was 
to  cost  about  10,000/.  or  12,000/.,  and  tor  all 
his  exertion  the  architect  was  only  to  receive 
50/.,  providing  his  plans  were  approved  by  the 
committee.  I should  think  that  these  ter^f 
will  not  induce  my  professional [.Jl^sum  to 
spend  their  days  for  so  inadPereetion.  You 
what  the  cost  will  be^fogf  suc|,  committees  ; 
will  observe  ^th^stQf  talerft  for  about  a fourth 
they  obtjy  proper  charge  for  designs.  I hope 
par* 
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the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  man  of 
talent  will  be  paid  equal  to  his  abilities.  With 
these  remarks,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

March  5th,  1846.  W.  E.  S. 

builders’  estimates. 

Sir, — As  I think  publicity  may  do  good, 
may  I beg  your  inserting  the  following  list  of 
tenders,  delivered  to  Messrs.  Croll  and  Glover, 
of  Suffolk-street,  Clerkemvell- green,  for  build- 
ing a brick  tank  to  receive  a gas  holder  of 
46  feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  at  Edmonton. 


John  Hill  .£700 

Thos.  Cooper 648 

Henry  Johnson 583 


Medwin,  of  Tottenham 325  ! 

Is  not  this  ridiculous? — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Constant  Subscriber. 


iHisn'Uam-a. 

Fall  of  Warehouse  at  Liverpool. — 
In  our  impression  of  the  14th  ultimo  we  an- 
nounced this  accident,  and  stated  that  fortu- 
nately no  lives  were  lost.  Since  then  a death 
originating  in  the  fall  has  occurred,  and  an 
inquest  has  been  held,  which  necessarily  in- 
volved the  cause  of  the  accident.  Several 
professional  men  were  examined,  who  attri- 
buted it  to  the  rottenness  of  the  ends  of  the 
beams  in  the  eastern  and  western  walls,  and 
which  could  not  be  discovered  while  the  build- 
ing stood.  Mr.  James  Allenson  Picton  agreed 
generally  with  the  evidence  given,  but  laid 
more  stress  on  the  defective  foundations  on 
which  the  props  rested.  In  two  places  the 
walls  on  which  they  bad  stood  had  cracked 
and  given  way.  The  props  rested  on  mere 
rolling  rubbish.  The  coroner,  in  addressing 
the  jury,  pointed  out  that  there  was  ample 
evidence  to  shew  that  the  tenants  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  usual  stowage,  but  that  the  accident 
arose  from  hidden  causes.  The  jury  appended 
to  their  verdict  of  “ Accidental  death  from  un- 
forseen  causes,”  a request  that  the  coroner 
would  convey  to  the  town  council  their  sugges- 
tion that  a surveyor  should  be  appointed  to 
inspect  warehouses,  and  especially  the  old  ones. 

Malleable  Glass. — A correspondent  re- 
marks, “ some  time  since  your  publication  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  invention  of  a mal- 
leable glass,  by  some  gentleman  in  France. 
In  Wanley’s  wonders  of  the  little  world  you 
will  find,  as  I did  when  a little  boy,  that  a man 
submitted  to  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam 
a glass  bottle,  which  he  bent,  by  violently 
throwing  it  upon  the  pavement,  and  then 
hammered  it  into  its  former  state;  but  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  high  road  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  Mr.  Samuel  Etherege 
Acton,  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Acton,  of  Euston-square,  discovered  the 
method  of  making  a malleable  glass,  but,  with 
a commendable  though  mistaken  kind  feeling, 
he  steadily  refused  to  disclose  the  secret,  lest 
it  should  deprive  the  glass  manufacturers  of 
subsistence.” 

Society  of  Arts’  Premiums A corre- 

spondent says  : — “On  perusing  the  list  of  prizes 
in  The  Builder,  I find,  in  the  section  of  the 
fine  arts,  prizes  of  ten  guineas  and  the  society’s 
medal  for  what  appear  to  me  trivial  objects  in 
comparison  to  a cheap  effective  system  of  ven- 
tilation, for  which  Jive  guineas  and  the  medal 
are  offered  : take,  lor  instance,  the  model  of 
an  earthenware  jug,  or  a small  tea-urn.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  preference  is 
given  to  objects  of  little  importance  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  benefitting  the  health  of 
society.  What  the  society’s  motives  are  I know 
not,  nor  have  I any  business  to  inquire.  I 
have  prepared  a long-  communication  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  with  models,  which  has 
in  time  and  expenses  cost  me  more  than  the 
value  of  the  prize  offered,  besides  the  expenses 
of  a journey  to  London,  in  case  of  success.” 

The  Society  cf  British  Artists  are 
about  to  memorialize  the  Queen,  praying  her 
Majesty  to  grant  them  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  memorial  states  lhat  the  society 
are  about  to  found  “ a school  of  art  for  pro- 
viding instruction  of  the  fii  st  order,  and  on  the 
•"nst  liberal  scale. 

is  to  be  H-Chapelle.— The  IIotel  de  Ville 
vision  of  the  -fi,fo,rth"  i.lh,  under  the  «oper- 
Dllsseldorf.  Fresco  sflE'<’1y  of  1 '"e  ,■ Ans  at 
ployed  for  internal  decora tToW.9  wl“  ^e  em' 


London  and  Paris. — A foreign  corre-  j 
spondent  of  the  Alheneeum  says  : — “ Improve- 
ments, restorations,  and  new  buildings  go  on 
here  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  vastness. 
New  streets,  new  buildings  in  all  directions — 
a new  church  (in  the  Byzantine  style,  it  is  said) 
in  the  Place  de  Belle  Chassc, — the  rich  and 
elaborate  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
already  far  advanced — the  projected  restora- 
tion of  Notre  Dame — the  new  hotel  for  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  built  near 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies — these,  and  a hun- 
dred minor  schemes  and  works,  attest  the 
prosperity  of  France,  and  the  peaceful  activity 
of  the  times.  Though  1 see  no  signs  of  the 
architectural  genius  which  has  so  often  struck 
me  in  Germany,  there  is  a general  air  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  new  streets 
and  buildings,  which  well  accords  with  the 
character  of  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  an  entire  want  of  the  sober  quiet  finish  of 
London.  Paris  is  a splendid  slattern,  and 
London  a neat  dowdy.  Take  your  choice. 
People  with  whom  the  organ  of  sight  is  not 
the  only  avenue  to  pleasure  and  pain,  may  find 
the  balance  somewhat  heavy  against  the  former. 
The  incredible  and  stunning  noise  of  the 
streets,  arising  from  the  most  clattering  of 
carriages  on  the  most  horrible  of  pavements, — 
the  disorderly  driving  and  walking  which  ex- 
poses one,  at  every  minute,  to  change  one’s 
course,  to  be  jostled  and  pushed  into  the  ken- 
nel,— the  overwhelming  stinks  (among  which 
1 must  include  the  nauseating  perfumes  worn 
by  the  women,  and  even  by  some  men), — the 
disgusting  habits  of  the  population  as  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  cleanliness  and  decency;  the  in- 
numerable inconveniences  of  the  houses,  want 
of  water,  superabundance  of  half-closing  doors 
and  windows,  the  mortal  fatigue  of  climbing 
two,  three,  and  four  stories  high  to  visit  your 
acquaintances  (the  3,n;  Etage  is  not  a whit  less 
‘ genteel,’  as  Mrs.  Simpkins  would  say,  ‘ than 
any  other’) — these  things  form  the  alloy  of 
the  glittering  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  1 can 
well  imagine  the  trisle  monotony  of  London  to 
a Parisian  who  does  not  mind  the  noise,  does 
not  smell  the  stinks,  does  not  feel  the  drafts, 
does  not  use  the  water,  is  bored  by  order  and 
method,  and  likes  splendour,  variety,  and  vi- 
vacity. 

Society  of  Arts.— March  11.  Mr.Thomas 
Winkworth  in  the  chair.  The  first  communi- 
cation was  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  Chesterfield, 
on  his  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Mechlin 
lace.  It  appears  from  the  description  of  the 
machine,  and  the  specimens  of  the  lace  ex- 
hibited, to  be  one  of  great  capabilities.  The 
next  communication  was  by  Dr.  Paltrinerie, 
on  a new  steam  engine,  magnetic  engine,  and 
other  machines  in  which  the  moving  power 
is  applied  simultaneously,  by  action  and  re- 
action, to  the  work  to  be  performed  ; being 
illustrations  of  a system  for  obtaining  all  motive 
powers  and  maximum  of  effect.  Dr.  Paltrinerie 
conceives,  that  the  maximum  of  effect  is  to  be 
obtained  by  applying  simultaneously  the  action 
and  reaction  of  every  motive  power  with  equal 
velocities,  to  the  production  of  the  useful  effect. 
He  shewed  a very  beautiful  double  turbine,  in 
which  the  water,  steam,  or  other  moving  Hu  id 
is  applied  by  means  of  two  concentric  wheels, 
through  which  the  iluid  passes  successively, 
and  by  this  means  he  shewed  that  a residual 
effect,’  which  is  lost  in  the  ordinary  single 
wheel,  would  be  converted  to  use  by  the 
double.  lie  shewed  the  same  results  in  the 
case  of  his  new  magnetic  engine;  and  he 
illustrated  the  fact  by  a machine  of  great  ac- 
curacy, in  which  the  constant  force  of  a spring 
is  applied  to  raise  a weight;  first,  by  having 
one  hand  released  and  the  other  fixed,  and 
next,  by  releasing  both  hands  simultaneously; 
and  in  which  latter  case  he  shewed  that  the 
maximum  of  effect  is  utilised. 

The  Peers  and  Mr.  Barry. — The  dif- 
ferences between  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  ha\e  had  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  works  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  some  time  past,  and  very  probably  will  do 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  Lord  Brougham 
directed  the  attention  of  the  peers  to  the  state 
of  things  on  Tuesday,  and  took  occasion  to 
abuse  the  building. 

Operatives  in  Manchester. — 4,000 men 
connected  with  the  building  trades  have  struck, 
partly  for  advance  of  wages  and  partly  for  an 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The 
masters  have  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  resist  the  demands. 


More  Sculpture  from  Asia  Minor.-- 
According  to  The  Times  we  are  about  to  re- 
ceive from  the  ancient  city  of  Halicarnassus, 
now  called  Boodroom,  some  ancient  marbles, 
supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
erected  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  which  was,  in  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Caria,  considered  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  “The  monument  in 
question  was  a mass  of  unusual  splendour, 
and  from  this  magnificent  sepulchre,  tombs  and 
the  like  edifices  received  their  name;  it  was 
built  by  four  different  architects  — Scopas 
erected  the  east  side,  Timotheus  the  souih, 
Leocliares  the  west,  Brucis  the  north.  Pithis 
was  also  employed  in  raising  a pyramid  over 
this  stately  superstructure,  and  the  top  was 
adorned  by  a chariot  with  four  horses;  the  ex- 
pense was  immense,  and  called  forth  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras, 
when  he  saw  it,  “ IIow  much  money  changed 
into  stones.”  The  marbles  w’ere  found  inside 
the  fortress,  and  built  into  the  ramparts  and 
bastions,  at  various  heights  from  the  ground, 
varying  from  40  feet  to  12  feet;  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  being  from  7 feet  by  5 feet, 
of  great  weight,  varying  from  25  to  46  cwt., 
and  14  in  number.”  They  are  said  to  be  little 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Glass  Trade. — In  so  prosperous  a 
condition  is  this  branch  of  manufactures  at  the 
present  lime,  and  so  likely  is  it  to  continue, 
that  the  Birmingham  Plate  and  Crown  Glass 
Company  have  determined  upon  increasing 
their  capital  to  a considerable  amount  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  unprecedented  demand 
occasioned  by  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
duties.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  then  de- 
pressed state  of  the  trade,  this  same  company 
had  partly  suspended  their  operations,  and 
were  actually  negotiating  for  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  their  establishment.  No  better  proof 
than  this  can  be  adduced  of  the  injurious  inllu- 
ence  of  high  duties  upon  the  industry,  energy, 
and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Glass  and  Auction  Duties.— Sir  Robert 
Peel  stated,  on  Monday,  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  House  that  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  of  the  glass  and  auction  duties, 
a reduction  of  52,000/.  had  been  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  employed  in  collecting 
them. 

The  American  Excavator. — A steam 
excavating  machine,  upon  which  the  railway 
laboureis  have  bestowed  the  name  of  the 
“ American  Devil,”  is  now  being  employed  at 
Hull,  in  excavating  the  Victoria  Dock.  It 
was  invented  about  eight  years  ago  by  a gentle- 
man of  New  York,  and  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  formation  of  American  railways. 
It  consists  of  a portable  steam-engine  of  about 
16-horse  power,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a 
crane,  to  which  is  attached  a large  square 
bucket  of  wood,  armed  with  six  tusks.  These 
tusks  pierce  the  earth,  which  at  once  fills  the 
buckets,  two  buckets  filling  an  earth-waggon. 
The  machine  requires  two  engineers  and  three 
men,  and  does  the  work  of  thirty  men  ; filling 
above  200  waggons  per  day,  each  waggon  con 
taining  seven  tons  of  earth. — Newcastle  Adver- 
tiser. 

Bricks. — The  late  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, Captain  Rous,  moved,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  for  a return  of 
the  duties  paid  upon  bricks,  in  the  several  ex- 
cise collections  in  England,  from  1839  to  1845, 
both  years  inclusive.  In  London  the  duty  paid 
for  the  respective  years  mentioned  was, 23,911/. 
1 Is.  Ojd.  (1839),'  26,732/.  19s.  7d.  (1840), 
25,876/.  Is.  8jd.  (1841),  26,358/.  17s.  5*d. 
(1842),  19,827/.  2s.  9|d.  (1843),  25,759/.  lbs, 
8d.  (1844),  and  31,267/.  12s.  lOd.  (1845).  The 
total  duty  in  those  years,  in  London  and  the 
country,  was,  459,665/.  5s.  l jd.,  509,794/.  7s. 
3d.,  436,841/.  9s.  4d.,  390,185/.  9s.  3}d  , 
355,464/.  17s.  4£d.,  435,730/.  8s.  5*d.,  and 
558,415/.  13s.  1 1 £d.  A further  return  has  been 
since  moved  for. 

The  Church  for  the  Seamen  of  Lon- 
don.— Messrs.  Cubitt  commenced  the  building 
of  this  edifice  on  Monday.  It  is  estimated  to 
contain  800  free  sittings,  and  to  cost,  including 
the  site  and  endowment,  9,000/.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Henry  Roberts. 

Roman  Amphitheatre  at  Dorchester. 
— Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  British  Archse- 
ological  Association,  this  interesting  antiquity 
has  been  saved  from  tin  eatened  destruction, 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a hook,  and  may  he  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
Btrcct,  Covent- garden.] 

For  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  between 
the  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Rugby  stations  on  the 
Midland  Railway. 

For  building  110  first,  second,  and  third-class 
carriages  ; also  a number  of  luggage-vans,  carriage- 
trucks,  horse-boxes,  and  ballast-waggons  for  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway. 

For  the  construction  of  various  stations  and 
buildings  on  the  Hull  and  Bridlington  Railway. 

For  cast  and  wrought-iren  work  in  columns, 
girders,  roofs,  doors,  &c.,  required  for  the  ware- 
houses about  to  be  built  by  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
Company. 

For  supplying  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way Company  with  5,000  sleepers. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Dundee  and 
Perth  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  for  the  Harwich  and 
Eastern  Counties  Junction  and  Pier  Company. 

For  building  the  boundary  walls  of  the  Coventry 
Cemetery,  in  length  1,000  yards,  and  from  7 to  8 
feet  high. 

For  building  a mansion  and  offices  at  Exning 
Hall,  Suffolk. 

For  constructing  a bridge  across  the  river  Ethe- 
ron,  near  Tintwistle,  Birkenhead. 

For  the  construction  of  an  iron  roof  to  cover  800 
square  yards  of  ground  for  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company. 

For  building  a church  at  Walsden,  near  Tod- 
morden,  Yorkshire. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Salisbury  Arms  Inn,  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
2,647  oak  timber  trees,  of  good  metings,  and  su- 
perior quality. 

At  the  Rhodes  Arms  Inn,  Barlbro’,  Derby,  a 
large  quantity  of  oak,  ash,  and  alder  timber  trees. 

At  Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  Cornhill,  about 
200  loads  of  valuable  Moulmein  teak,  in  log  and 
plank,  and  78  loads  of  Adriatic  oak. 

At  Cambridge,  400  larch  and  Scotch  firs;  they 
are  large,  straight,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

At  Imber,  Wiltshire,  2,000  fine  larch,  Scotch  and 
spruce  fir  poles,  &c. 

At  Standerwick,  near  Westbury,  80  prime  oak, 
ash,  elm,  and  other  timber  trees,  &c. 

At  the  Hatchet  Inn,  Sherfield,  near  Romsey,  450 
excellent  oak  timber  trees. 

At  the  Red  Lion,  Heytesbury,  62  very  superior 
maiden  ash  and  elm  timber  trees. 

At  the  Anchor  Inn,  Eling,  near  Southampton, 
700  excellent  oak  timber  trees. 

Near  to  the  Sutton  Station,  on  the  Chester  and 
Birkenhead  Railway,  400  oak  and  300  ash  timber 
trees,  of  large  dimensions,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

At  the  Lion  Inn,  Brewood,  Stafford,  a very  large 
quantity  of  oak  timber  trees,  of  extraordinary  size, 
and  first-rate  quality. 

At  Shustoke,  near  Coleshill,  Warwick,  thirteen 
lots  of  superior  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  and  other 
timber  trees,  of  superior  quality  and  large  dimen- 
sions. 

At  Lyndhurst,  New  Forest,  Hants,  59  lots  of  oak 
and  beech  ends,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests. 

At  the  George  Inn,  Selby,  several  hundred  oak, 
elm,  alder,  maple,  sycamore,  and  poplar  timber 
trees,  of  large  size  and  prime  quality. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  March  23. — British  Architects,  16, 
Grosvenor-street,  8 p.m.  ; Geographical,  3,  Water- 
loo-place,  8£-  p.m. 

Tuesday,  24. — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-strcet,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  25. — Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
8 p.m.  ; Geological,  Somerset  House,  8£  p.m. 

Thursday,  26. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8J 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m.  ; R.  S. 
Literature,  4,  St.  Martin’s-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  27.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  8£  p.m.  ; Philological  (London  Library),  12, 
St.  James’s-square,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A.  B.” — The  expression,  “the  front  to  he 
compo’d,”  without  any  mention  of  the  material  to 
he  used,  vjould  he  understood  by  a London  plasterer 
as  applying  to  “ Homan  cement .” 

“ Archie.” — TVe  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
newspapers  alluded  to. 

“A  Young  Man,”  “Prudent,”  will  find  an 
answer  in  the  body  of  the  journal. 

“ w.” — Next  week.  Will  he  say  where  a 
proof  can  be  sent,  as  text  is  a little  obscure. 

“ T.  A.  H.”  contains  nothing  more  than  has 
been  said  already. 

“ W.  B.” — Mr.  J.  James,  York -road,  Lambeth, 
or  Mr.  Walker,  at  York,  would  execute  the  gates 
well.  As  to  the  archatigel  battens,  apply  to  any 
respectable  timber  merchant. 

“ C.  A.”  is  thanked. 


“ A Student.” — There  is  no  such  work. 

“ C.  C.” — The  dale  (1500)  ascribed  by  our  cor- 
respondent C.to  the  window  from  Boughton  Aluph 
Church,  should  have  been  1400.  The  mistake  was 
the  printer’s. 

“ Fair  Play.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  in- 
formation as  to  competition  for  Ipswich  station, 
and  for  Poulterers’  and  Fishmongers’  Almshouses. 

“Solder.” — 1 lb.  of  tin  to  2 lb.  of  lead  makes 
a good  solder  for  plumbers. 

“An  Architect’s  Clerk.” — Write  to  the  pa- 
tentee, Herring,  14,  Kingsgate-street,  Holborn. 
The  cost  is  very  trifling. 

“ Curious.” — The  cost  of  an  eight-roomed  house 
depends  on  circumstances : say  500/. 

“ Z.  Z.”  should  have  given  us  names  and  parti- 
culars. 

“ A Subscriber.” — Designs  for  the  Hospital  at 
Birkenhead  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  1 st 
of  April  next  with  a motto  attached,  accompanied 
by  a sealed  letter  containing  name  and  address,  and 
superscribed  similarly  to  the  design. 

Deceived : “A  Bridge  Builder,”  “J.  R.” 

(Brighton),  “ W.  R.,”  “ J.  J-,”  “ T.  I.  M.” 
“ R.  H.”  “Budownik,”  “ On  Horizontal  Water- 
wheels, especially  Turbines  or  Whirl-wheels,”  by 
Moritz  Riihlman ; edited  by  Sir  Robert  Kane 
(Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin). 

Erratum. — In  the  advertisement  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number  headed  “ To  Builders, 
Carpenters,  and  others,”  the  address  of  Mr.  Lewis 
should  have  been  17,  Ordnance-road,  instead  of 
Andover-road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
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DUUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

mo  THE  TRADE. — Parties  dcsirons  of 

JL  delivering:  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, ifcc.  &e.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


TO  BRICK  MAKERS,  & c. 

nnilE  Subscriber  is  ready  to  CONTRACT 

JL  for  the  supply  of  North  Country  Ashes,  suitable  for 
brickmaltiDg,  at  3s.  per  Newcastle  chaldron  (about  is.  per 
ton),  free  on  board  in  the  Tyne. — JAMES  TURNER,  3,  in- 
dian  King’s-court,  Quayside,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

acknowledged  by  old-experienced  workmen  to  turn  out 
far  superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stiller,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  entered  into,  and  licenses 
granted.— Apply  to  EDW.  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King 
road,  Camden  Town. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

AT  a Meeting  of  the  Builders  of  the  Parish 

of  Woolwich  and  its  vicinity,  held  at  the  Castle  Ini 
on  Mondav,  March  l6th,  1846,  Mr.  G.  HUDSON  in  tl 
Chair,  the  "following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : — 
1.  That  this  meeting  have  observed  with  regret  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  not  only  causing 
depression  of  trade,  the  non-employment  of  artisans,  and 
discouragement  in  the  improvement  of  house  property,  but 
the  very  serious  inroads  made  upon  householders  and  pro- 
prietors generally.  . 

2.  That  this  meeting  are  aware  of  facts  in  which  grevio 
and  vexatious  infringements  have  been  made  by  district- 
surveyors,  which  the  Legislature  never  contemplated. 

3.  That  a petition  be  immediately  prepared,  praying  a 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Bill,  and  that  this  Society  appoint  deputations  to  wait  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  on  Wednesday  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  signatures. 

4.  That  a deputation,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and 
Jolly,  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  this  borough  on  Friday  next,  to  solicit  them  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  to  the  honourable  the  House  of  Commons 
as  early  as  possible. 

The  Woolwich  Builders’  Protective  Society, 

March  16th,  1846, 

\y.  GOSLING,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Architects,  surveyors,  and 

BUILDERS,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  CHAS. 
GOODWIN,  of  6/,  Great  Guildford-street,  Borough,  is  en- 
abled to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices: — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  21,  10s.,  Fine  31.  10s.,  Hair 
8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can  also  supply  Ar- 
chitectural Ornaments  of  every  description  in  a most  supe- 
rior style. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 


rjPYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 
JL  description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. — TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show- 
rooms, 53,  Cornhill,  entrance  St.  Peter’s-alley. 


M ERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  he  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Reed- 
ing. It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &r.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars'  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Ivingsgate-strcct, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  5/.  will  lie  given  to  the  first  fittcr-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1846. 


STOP,  READ!  Answer  this  Question. — 
Have  you  provided  against  the  casualties  of  Life, 
Sickness,  and  Death  ? If  not,  haste  and  enter  that  flourish- 
ing BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  the  UNITED  PATRIARCHS. 
Society  House,  Round  Table  Tavern,  St.  Martin’s-court, 
Leiccster-squarc.  Society  Office,  13,  Tottcnham-court, 
New-road,  St.  Pancras,  London.  (Near  400  persons  have 
become  members  of  this  society  in  six  months.)  Open  for  a 
short  time  to  persons  in  good  health  up  to  45  years  of  age. 
Enrolled  and  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend 
over  t he  United  Kingdom. 

The  Society  is  in  four  divisions  for  its  members  to  receive 
according  to  their  payments  the  following  benefits  : — 

b £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

In  Sickness  per  week  from  ..  0 9 0 to  0 18  0 

Death  of  Member  ..  ..  10  0 0 to  20  0 0 

Death  of  Wife  or  nominee  ..  5 0 0 to  10  0 0 

Loss  by  Fire  5 0 0 to  20  0 0 

Superannuation  per  week  ..  0 4 0 to  0 6 0 

Contributions  per  calendar  "I 

month  for  Sickness  and  > 0 1 4 to  0 2 7 

Management.  J 

Meetings  at  the  Society  House  every  Monday  evening. 
Persons  can  enter  at  the  Society  House  or  at  the  oflicc  any 
time. 

Blank  forms  and  information  for  the  admission  of  country 
members  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  applying  to  the  se- 
cretary or  trcsurcr.  Also  information  for  forming  Localities, 
appointing  Agents,  Medical  Attendants,  &c.,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  letter,  pre-puid,  enclosing  postage  stamps  for 
return  letter,  or  three  postage  stamps  iorform,  Arc.  Direct, 
Mr.  D.  W.  RUFFY,  secretary,  London  Office,  No.  13,  Tot- 
tcnham-court, New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  ncwlv-discovercd  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thus.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  sureess.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  _ . . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  2('s.  per  gallon. 


QTEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANV,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

CaiNS  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  mav  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 

than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  he  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak.  . 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  alter  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  u 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOkS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 

are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  itain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Root  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  1 ews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  & c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prenarcd  bv  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-strcct  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad- street,  Golden-square;  at  the  Oflice  of 
“THE  BUILDER,’’  2,  York-street,  Covent- garden,  and 
in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge, 
David-street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application 
may  be  seen. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS*  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HVDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street. 


PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 

JREAD  begs  to  inform  the  Public,  that 

• after  31  years’  experience  in  the  use  of  Garden 
Engines  and  Machines,  and  24  years’  practice  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Fire  and  Garden  Engines,  he  has  taken  out  a New 
Patent  for  improvements  in  the  valvular  action  of  the  above, 
which  arc  made  of  the  best  metal  and  workmanship,  and 
which  are  so  simple,  they  cannot  get  out  of  repair  ; if  stand- 
ing by  for  months,  they  arc  ready  to  act  in  an  instant.  The 
nbove  engines  are  well  adapted  for  mansions,  villages,  fac- 
tories, agricultural  buildings,  or  wherever  there  is  danger  of 
fire.  Made  to  order,  of  any  power  or  dimensions,  discharg- 
ing from  20  to  100  gallons  per  minute.  The  smallest  and 
middle-sized  engines  are  so  portable,  they  will  pass  through 
any  common  doorway ; may  he  kept  in  a hall  or  passage,  and 
worked  by  two-thirds  the  labour  required  for  any  other  en- 
gines of  the  same  power.  Manufactured  only  by  the  Patentee, 
35,  Regcnt-circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
proved.— N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped  with  the 
Patentee’s  name. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — Thisarticle 
w as  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  ll.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
us  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-strcet. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

Messrs,  daines  and  braddock 

have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with 
Glass  for  Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior 
quality  and  substance,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that 
which  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any 
previous  advertisements  as  the  size  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per 
foot  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  112  lbs.  upon  application  6, 
Farring  don-street. —London,  March,  1S46. 

N.B.  A Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. 

Foreign  sheet  glass  and  glass 

TILES,  sold  at  C.  JARVIS'3  old-established  Win- 
dow Glass  Warehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors 
from  Regent-street,  at  the  lowest  prices,  averaging  l6oz. 
to  the  foot  superficial  and  upwards  ; at  4$d.  per  foot,  for 
sizes  as  large  as  24  and  16,  in  boxes.  Glass  Tiles  equally 

English  Manufactured  Glass  of  every  description  on  the 
lowest  terms.  A Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  containing  18  Tables 
for  70s.  Orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. — For  ready  money  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs.  &e.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s,  perewt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-squarc,  London. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DllURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safety  of  DREDGE’S 

PATENT  PRINCIPLE  are  explained  in  the  “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazine”  No.  11/2,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  four  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
50  to  294  feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  this.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  I\Ir.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  arc 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


FOREIGN 


SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported. 

Common.  Second.  Best. 


Under  1 ft.  0 in.  super-  1 
ficial  J 

1 ft.  0 in.  ,,  3 ft.  0 in.  „ \ 

3 ft.  0 in.  „ 4 ft.  6 in.  „ / 

4 ft.  6 in.  ,,  6 ft.  0 in.  ,, 

6 ft.  0 in.  „ 9 ft.  0 in.  ,, 


3J 

4 

41 

42 


THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer. — Address,  Thus.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ....  12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AsrnALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas- tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangatc,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  he  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

*«*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’a  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Wal worth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcek-strcet,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  he  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  aays  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  he  called  on  in  the  order  of  theirappli- 
cation,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  w ill  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1846. 

N September  last,  we  gave 
the  particulars,  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  of  some  im- 
provements in  arranging 
stoves  and  other  apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilating, 
for  which  her  Majesty’s  letters  patent  had 
been  granted  to  Mr.  Leslie.*  The  improve- 
ments contemplate  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
economy  of  fuel,  and  a means  of  ventilation 
more  perfect  and  extensive,  than  has  yet  been 
ventured  on  for  dwelling-houses. 

The  plan,  our  readers  will  remember,  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  flues  of  a different 
form  from  those  usually  adopted,  viz.,  a rect- 
angle, 18  by  4i,  and  the  formation  of  a long, 
narrow,  opening  or  chase  into  the  flue  above 
the  fire-place.  The  latter  is  thus  described  in 
the  inventor’s  specification  : — 

“ In  order  to  ventilate  the  kitchen  or  room 
in  which  such  apparatus  is  set,  I cause  a long 
opening  to  be  made  into  the  chimney,  rising 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  boiler  to  the 
cornice  or  ceiling,  which  opening  may  be  from 
two  to  four  inches  wide  ; and  it  will  be  found 
that  by  such  means  there  will  be  a constant 
passage  of  the  air  from  the  kitchen  or  room, 
through  such  long  opening,  by  which  any  im- 
pure air  will  be  carried  off;  and,  in  order  that 
the  outgoing  air  may  not  be  greater  than  the 
case  requires  for  the  time  being,  I have  iron 
covers,  shutters,  or  slides,  which  may  be  caused 
to  cover  such  opening  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  such  covers  may  be  a series  of  doors, 
slides,  or  shutters,  one  above  the  other,  hinged 
to  the  side  of  the  opening;  or  they  may  be 
metal  plates  moving  on  axes,  in  the  character 
of  louvre  boards,  so  arranged,  that  any  of  them 
may  be  closed,  or  more  or  less  open.  And  it 
will  be  found  by  this  arrangement  of  apparatus 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  smoke  or 
(vapours  passing  up  the  chimney  from  the  fire, 
to  pass  into  the  kitchen  or  room,  but  there 
•will  be  a constant  draft  from  the  kitchen  or 
room  up  the  chimnej',  which  will  not  only 
carry  away  the  products  from  the  fire  up  the 
Ichimney,  but  also  the  air  from  the  room  or 
kitchen  ; thus  producing  any  desired  degree 
lof  ventilation,  as  well  as  an  advantageous  con- 
sumption of  fuel.” 

Now  it  will  be  remembered,  that  both  these 
arrangements  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
unlucky  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  which 
absurdly  provides,  that  “ no  flue  may  be 
used  for  a smoke-flue  which  is  of  less  internal 
idiameter  in  any  section  than  8^  inches,”  and 
ithat  no  chimney-breast  or  flue  shall  be  cut 
linto  for  any  other  than  two  or  three  particular 
(purposes  specified,  not  including  the  purpose 
lin  question.  We  say  “ absurdly  ” provides 
chat  no  flue  may  be  used  which  is  of  less  in- 
ternal area  in  any  section  than  8J  inches, 
(because  it  assumes  a knowledge  which,  unde- 
niably, is  not  possessed, — as  in  the  case  of 
drains,  the  folly  of  which  we  have  already 
edemonstrated.  There  are  few  things  of  which 
architects  and  builders,  indeed  all,  are  more 
rorofoundly  ignorant  than  they  are  touching 
uhc  size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  flues  and 
i ire-places,  in  proof  of  which,  we  would  simply 
(ooint  to  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  any  street 
nr  square  in  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  abomi- 
nable disfigurement  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Trafalgar-square.  And  yet,  forsooth, 
nhe  Buildings  Act  is  to  forbid,  without  any 
ground  whatever  for  the  prohibition,  that  no 
ulue  shall  be  less  in  any  section  than  8£  inches ! 

* See  p.  451,  Vol.  III.  ~ 


The  Act,  however,  provides  for  errors  of 
this  sort,  by  giving  certain  modifying  powers 
to  the  official  referees  and  Commissioners  of 
Works  in  the  11th  section,  “for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  express  provisions  of  this 
Act  from  hindering  the  adoption  of . improve- 
ments, and  of  providing  for  the  adoption  of 
expedients  either  better  or  equally  well  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  thereof.”  Accord- 
ingly,  Mr.  Leslie,  wishing  that  his  patent 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
provinces,  and  learning  that  permission  had 
been  obtained,  by  a modification  of  the  Act, 
for  the  insertion  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  ventilating 
valve,  forwarded  a description  of  his  apparatus 
to  the  official  referees,  and  requested  the  same 
facilities. 

The  official  referees,  as  in  duty  bound,  re- 
ported the  representation  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works,  but  to  our  surprise  and  re- 
gret, accompanied  it  with  the  following  ex- 
pression: — “ It  is  our  opinion  that  the  modi- 
fications requested  should  not  be  made,  because 
the  same  would  tend  to  lessen  the  stability  and 
security  from  fire  of  buildings,  which  it  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  to  increase  and  maintain.” 

The  commissioners  accordingly  decided 
against  the  inventor’s  appeal.  The  inventor 
then  solicited  a statement  of  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  their  opinion  was  founded, 
and  of  any  mode  by  which  the  objections  might 
be  obviated.  This  was  granted,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“That  the  form  which  Mr.  Leslie  de- 
sires to  be  permitted  to  adopt  for  the  inside  of 
flues,  (namely  a rectangle  18  inches  by  4’ 
inches  on  plan,  as  shewn  by  the  diagram  an- 
nexed to  his  representation)  is  objectionable 
as  it  regards  stability  of  structure,  inasmuch  as 
(if  permitted)  flues  might  be  carried  up  in  14 
inch  walls,  and  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the 
efficacy  of  party-walls. 

4 hat  the  said  form  is  also  objectionable  as 
it  regards  the  tendency  which  it  would  have, 
as  we  believe,  to  increase  the  deposition  and 
accumulation  of  soot,  whilst  its  long  and  nar- 
row transverse  section  would  materially  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  cleansing  the  flue;  it 
would  indeed  require  a different  apparatus 
from  that  in  ordinary  use. 

That  the  cutting  which  Mr.  Leslie  desires 
to  be  permitted  to  make  into  flues,  (namely  a 
slot  or  chase  about  4 inches  wide,  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  breast  within  any  story, 
or  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  breast  from 
the  top  of  the  chimney  opening  to  the  ceiling, 
as  shewn  in  the  diagram  annexed  to  his  repre- 
sentation) is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  materially  weaken  the  structure  of  the 
wall  in  which  it  might  be  made. 

That  the  said  opening  is  also  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  properly  protected, 
for  Mr.  Leslie’s  apparatus  is  not  self-acting ; 
it  is  liable  from  neglect  to  be  left  with  the 
valves  open. 

And,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  mode  by 
which,  in  our  opinion,  “ such  objections  may 
be  obviated  so  as  to  insure  stability  and  secu- 
rity from  fire,  we  hereby  report, — ’ 

That  we  are  not  aware  that  the  said  ob- 
jections can  be  entirely  obviated,  and  having 
regard  to  the  peculiarly  important  provisions 
ot  the  Act  to  guard  against  risk  by  fire,  we 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  submit  any  mode  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  operations,  that 
will  ensure  stability  of  construction  and  se- 
curity from  fire.” 

Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  objections  may  be  removed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty, — they  have  really  no  weight 
whatever  ; and  knowing  as  we  do,  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Ilosking,  and  his  own  efforts 
to  improve  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses, 
to  which  subject  he  justly  attaches  much  im- 
portance, we  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
result  of  wrong  or  insufficient  information. 
The  simplest  provision  possible,  would  prevent 
what  the  referees  deprecate,  as  to  carrying  up 


the  flues  in  14-inch  party  walls  without  addi- 
tional brickwork,  or  weakening  the  walls  by 
the  chase  ; the  difficulty  of  sweeping  is  merely 
a joke,  and  as  to  the  danger  from  fire,  we  ad- 
vise Mr.  Leslie  to  invite  the  referees  (now 
that  he  himself  is  better  qualified  to  develop 
his  ideas  than  he  was  when  he  first  applied), 
to  accompany  him  to  Lord  Lonsdale’s  house 
at  Barnes,  where  his  arrangements  have  been 
adopted  in  the  sitting  rooms,  and  let  them 
make  what  experiments  they  please  to  arrive 
at  a sound  judgment. 

When  we  first  alluded  to  the  patent,  exer- 
cising a necessary  caution,  we  did  not  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  long  chase  • 
we  said  simply  what  is  unquestionable,  that 
“ as  a ventilator  its  effect  is  necessarily  very 
powerful.”  Consideration,  however,  and  our 
recent  examination  of  Lord  Lonsdale’s  rooms, 
have  satisfied  us  of  its  value,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  removing  any  difficulties  that  may  lie 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  or  at  all  events  the 
adoption  of  the  principle. 

Arnott’s  valve  is  useful,  but  limited  in  its 
action  ; whatever  is  said  in  favour  of  its  intro- 
duction, can  be  said  with  still  greater  force  for 
Leslie’s  arrangement.  It  is  only  by  degrees 
that  a knowledge  has  been  obtained  of,  how 
much  pure  air  is  required  to  support  healthy 
life  ; the  necessity  of  providing  means  for 
getting  rid  of  a corresponding  quantity  of  viti- 
ated air  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  We  do 
hope  that  the  referees  will  consent  to  receive 
fresh  evidence  on  the  subject,  to  see  the  ar- 
rangement in  operation,  and  to  re-consider 
their  opinion.  In  assembly  rooms,  workshops, 
hospitals,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  aud 
it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  applied  and 
perfected  in  the  metropolis,  and  thence  spread 
into  the  provinces,  rather  than  be  kept  out  of 
the  former  by  law,  until  public  opinion  insists 
on  its  admission. 

Amongst  other  advantages,  it  seems  likely 
to  induce  a greatly  extended  use  of  gas  ; and 
as  respects  decoration,  it  opens  a fresh  field 
At  Lord  Lonsdale’s  the  fire-places  are  faced 
with  painted  porcelain,  by  Copeland  and 
Garrett,  with  excellent  effect,  and  the  valves 
will  be  formed  of  the  same  material ; this  is  a 
part  of  the  subject,  however,  to  which  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  at  greater  length  here- 
after, our  present  purpose  is,  on  public  grounds, 
to  assist  in  obtaining  immediately  such  a modi- 
fication of  the  Act,  that  it  may  no  longer 
hinder  the  adoption  of  the  arrangements  in 
question. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

ENGLAND  INDEBTED  TO  THE  ARCHITECTS  FOR 
THE  BOODROOM  MARBLES. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Tite,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  much  interesting  matter 
came  under  notice.  The  subjects  for  designs 
and  essays,  for  which  medals  will  be  given  next 
year,  were  announced  as  follows  : — 

1 On  the  adaptation  and  modification  of  the 
orders  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans  and 
moderns. 

2.  On  the  best  system  to  be  adopted,  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  a town  house,  and  of  a nobleman’s 
mansion  and  offices  in  the  country  respec- 
tively, comprising  the  general  arrangement 
for  carrying  off  the  waters  and  sewage,  the 
sizes  and  most  convenient  forms  for  the  drains 
or  conduits,  the  requisite  fall,  the  description 
of  material  to  be  employed,  and  the  several 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  damp,  smell, 
and  passage  of  vermin,  to  be  accompanied  by 
block-plans  and  details. 

The  Soane  medallion  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  design  for  an  edifice  suitable  to  the  con- 
gregational worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  persons 
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without  galleries.  The  design  to  be  Roman 
or  Italian,  expressive  of  its  purpose  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  presenting  as  little  ob- 
struction to  sight  as  possible.  The  chancel 
to  be  properly  marked  in  plan  and  decoration 
with  reference  to  its  Protestant  uses.  All  the 
windows  to  be  charged  with  stained  glass. 
There  must  be  a conspicuous  belfry,  but  the 
body  of  the  church  is  not  to  be  surmounted  by 
a dome. 

The  inquiry  into  drainage,  we  venture  to 
think,  was  suggested  by  recent  articles  in  The 
Builder  ; the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  offered 
distinction  may  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
some  well-qualified  person,  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, aided  by  all  that  has  been  recently  pro- 
pounded, and  place  it  on  a proper  footing. 

Mr.  Poynter,  honorary  secretary,  read  an 
account  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris,  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
a wish  to  that  effect  expressed  at  one  of  the 
meetings.  The  building  was  erected  in  the 
13th  century:  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  is 
of  the  same  century,  and  is  more  perfect  than 
any  other  example  of  the  same  date  with  which 
he  was  acquainted;  although  much  injury  had 
been  done  to  it,  800  compartments  remain,  and 
from  two  to  three  thousand  figures.  Previous 
to  the  general  restoration  of  the  building,  and 
its  coloured  decorations,  now  going  forward, 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  was  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  records  ; and  when  his  sketches  were 
made,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  permission  could 
not  obtained  to  examine  the  interior  without 
much  difficulty.  The  windows  are  sixteen  in 
number;  the  sixteenth,  a rosace,  is  later  than 
the  others,  and  belongs  to  the  loth  century. 
The  ironwork  to  which  the  glass  is  attached 
is  in  beautiful  forms,  circles,  semi- circles, 
lozenges,  quatrefoils,  &c.  The  glass  is  not 
remarkable  for  drawing  or  composition  : the 
fleur-de-lis  and  the  arms  of  Castile  are  con- 
spicuous amongst  the  ornaments.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  glass  has  not  yet  commenced.  A 
few  years  ago  ancient  glass  was  not  well 
understood  in  France,  but  at  the  present  time 
knowledge  on  this  point  is  more  general. 

The  coronations  of  kings,  the  life  of  Aloses, 
the  book  of  Joshua,  history  of  David, supply  the 
subjects;  the  figures  being  nevertheless  all  attired 
in  the  costume  and  arms  of  the  13th  century. 
Mr.  Poynter  then  described  the  windows  seria- 
tim with  the  aid  of  his  sketches.  Speaking  of 
the  general  efl'ect,  he  said  the  whole  is  very 
harmonious;  blue  preponderates  greatly,  reds, 
greens,  and  violets,  being  used  as  contrasts. 
The  stone-work  is  coloured  maroon,  and  the 
glass  looks  much  better  than  it  would  if  it  were 
between  jambs  find  mullions  of  stone  colour.  At 
first  sight  the  subjects  are  indistinct ; the  effect 
is  that  of  the  kaleidescope.  This  harmonious 
blending  of  colours  is  not  easy  to  obtain  ; it 
was  well  understood  by  the  painters  of  the 
13th  century.  Whether  or  not,  this  is  the 
best  way  of  treating  stained  glass,  continued 
Mr.  Poynter,  is  a question.  It  was  not  followed 
when  stained  glass  and  good  art  were  joined. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  profusion  of  detail, 
obtained  either  by  colour  or  drawing,  is  the 
one  thing  needful  in  stained  glass. 

In  answer  to  a question  asked  after  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  it  appeared  that  the  glass 
is  in  lead,  and  that  it  is  simply  held  up  against 
the  iron-work  by  means  of  eyes  projecting 
from  the  latter,  through  which  are  passed  iron 
pins. 

The  chairman  then  rose  and  said,  he  thought 
it  necessaiy  to  address  a few  words  to  the 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Boodroom 
marbles,  which,  according  to  an  article  in  The 
Times  (partly  quoted  in  The  Buii.der  of  last 
week),  were  on  their  way  to  this  country.  The 
article  said,  “ Thanks  to  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning, England  may  now  congratulate  herself 
on  possessing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture  in  existence,”  he  begged 
leave,  however,  to  state,  it  was  to  the  efforts 
of  the  architects  that  the  country  was  primal  ily 
indebted  for  them.  Halicarnassus,  now  called 
Boodroom,  was  situated  at  about  the  south 
western  point  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  it 
was  the  capital  of  Caria,  and  the  site  of  the 
famous  tomb  of  Mausolus  erected  about  330 
years  before  Christ.  The  existence  of  certain 
valuable  sculptures  there  had  long  been  known, 
Dr.  Clarke  gave  some  account  of  them  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  travels  (p.  256  and  p.  268), 
and  the  Voyage  Pittoresqve  contained  an  en- 
graved representation  of  sosas  of  them.  In 


1839  or  ’40,  the  Instituteand  the  Architectural 
Society,  of  which  latter  he  was  president,  simul- 
taneously drew  the  attention  of  Government  to 
the  fact,  and  urged  in  a memorial,  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  them  for  England.  With 
a deputation  from  the  society,  he  had  waited 
on  Lord  Palmerston  and  laid  the  whole  subject 
before  his  lordship,  who  promised  immediately 
to  write  to  Lord  Ponsonby  and  to  Admiral 
Stopford.  A firman  authorizing  their  removal 
wras  in  consequence  obtained,  but  through  cir- 
cumstances had  not  been  acted  on  till  now.  From 
the  information  hehad  obtained, he  was  disposed 
to  think  the  sculptures  did  not  belong  to  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus,  they  were  probably  older 
than  the  Parthenon.  The  only  person  he  could 
find  who  had  seen  them  was  Mr.  Barry,  who 
had  not  been  allowed  to  sketch  them.  In  con- 
clusion, he  congratulated  the  Institute  on 
having  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  to  these  interesting  speci- 
mens of  early  art,  and  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  application. 

A paper  by  Dr.  Bromet  was  then  read,  de- 
scriptive of  some  curious  moulded  bricks  found 
in  the  walls  of  a 12th  century  church  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  were  of  a pyramidal  form, 
and  others  like  a fish-scale  or  a butterfly’s 
wing,  and  some  were  parallelopipeds  with  a 
singular  rectangular  projection  on  the  face. 
Dr.  Bromet  thought  they  were  of  the  6th 
century  and  that  they  were  made  after  Roman 
models.  Moulded  bricks  were  used  in  Eng- 
land as  early  as  the  Saxon  times. 

Allusion  being  made  to  Tudor  houses 
having  jambs,  mullions,  &c.,  wholly  of  brick, 
Mr.  Godwin  thought  it  was  worth  mentioning 
that  Mr.  Hitch,  of  Ware,  had  made  the  bricks 
for  several  houses  in  the  Tudor  style,  including 
the  mullions,  labels,  copings,  &c.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  bricks  should  be  wrell  dried 
before  they  were  put  into  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Scoles  said  Cossey  Hall  was  a good 
example  of  the  modern  use  of  moulded  bricks. 

Mr.  Sambroke  said  that  in  Munich  he  found 
that  the  bricks  for  a Byzantine  church  which 
was  in  progress  when  he  was  there,  were  dried 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and  then  cut  bv 
hand  like  stone. 

In  connection  with  brickwork,  Mr.  Wyatt 
stated  that  in  a church  he  was  building  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  walls  were  faced  with 
Bath  stone,  the  bricks  had  been  laid  without 
mortar,  merely  grouted  together,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  fear  of  unequal  subsidence,  and 
and  that  the  work  was  exceedingly  solid. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  curious  to  find 
that  while  in  England  all  acknowledged  the 
value  of  grouting  brickwork  generally,  in 
France  it  was  not  permitted.  They  went  so 
far  there,  as  to  ascribe  the  fall  of  the  great 
viaduct  at  Barentin  to  the  use  of  grouting. 


ORNAMENTAL  AND  DECORATIVE  ART. 

During  the  last  month  Mr.  George  Wallis 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  at  Manchester  on 
ornamental  and  decorative  art.  The  follow- 
ing is  a correct  abstract  of  them  : — 

Air.  Wallis  introduced  his  subject  by  the 
consideration  of  the  artistic,  educational,  so- 
cial, and  commercial  importance  of  ornamental 
art ; and  proceeded  to  shew  how  valuable  a 
source  of  excellence  was  to  be  found  in  its 
study,  and  that  no  artist  could  really  be  said  to 
possess  the  true  requisites  of  his  art,  without 
the  knowledge  which  the  study  of  ornament 
brought  with  it,  as  applicable  to  the  necessary 
adjuncts  to  an  historical  picture — architecture 
and  costume;  inasmuch  as  these  give  locality 
and  period  to  such  works.  The  vvorks  of 
McClise  ivere  quoted  as  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  ; 
but  this  artist  stands  almost  alone  in  its  posses- 
sion. Educationally  the  subject  has  been 
much  neglected  and  misunderstood,  and  youths 
are  trained  up  with  the  notion  that  nothing  is 
a w'ork  of  art  but  a statue  and  a picture  ; to- 
tally leaving  out  of  the  question  a knowledge 
of  the  various  periods  of  architecture  and  the 
various  styles  of  decoration,  than  which 
nothing  was  better  calculated  to  expand  the 
ideas  and  give  increased  value  to  a good  edu- 
cation. Pretty  drawing  and  good  drawing  are 
two  different  things,  so  a smattering  of  art  and 
a critical  knowledge  of  it  were  as  widely  dif- 
ferent. Socially,  the  lecturer  shew'ed  that  the 
importance  of  this  knowledge  was  great,  first 
as  making  a stepping-stone  for  the  unassisted 


artist,  by  which  he  could  connect  his  art  with 
the  every-day  wants  of  life,  and  thus  gain  his 
bread  in  an  independent  manner  whilst  seeking 
fame,  and  on  the  public,  a general  diffusion  of 
intelligence  in  art  would  be  the  means  of  re- 
finement, and  frequently  of  an  abstraction  from 
objectionable  pursuits.  The  commercial  im- 
portance was  shewn  in  the  fact  that  our  con- 
tinental rivals,  the  French  and  Germans,  had 
long  considered  art  as  a legitimate  means  of 
national  wealth,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
manufactures,  and  had  fostered  and  encouraged 
it  accordingly.  The  origin  of  decoration  was 
based  in  an  inherent  love  of  ornament  existing 
in  man,  and  it  was  argued  that  he  decorated 
his  body  before  he  clothed  it.  With  clothing 
came  an  increased  love  of  ornamentation  ; and 
ear  and  nose  rings,  the  use  of  coloured 
feathers,  the  plaiting  of  variegated  grass,  and 
other  means  of  decoration,  shewed  another 
step  towards  civilization;  but  the  lecturer  con- 
tended that  it  was  onlv  when  art  began  to  be 
used  as  an  illustration  or  manifestation  of  some 
religious  or  moral  sentiment,  that  it  became 
truly  and  legitimately  an  evidence  of  progres- 
sion. Looking  upon  Egyptian  art  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  earliest  positive  principle, 
Hindoo  design  w'as  regarded  as  the  earliest 
practical  illustration,  and  the  rock-cut  temples 
of  India  were  quoted  as  examples.  The  inde- 
finite nature  of  the  principles  of  Hindoo 
design  was  then  pointed  out,  and  a comparison 
made  between  the  decorations  of  the  excavated 
and  the  constructed  temples.  The  Hindoo 
sphinx  was  quoted  as  shewing  the  identity  of 
tradition  between  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  art, 
and  the  difference  shewn  to  consist  in  the  use 
of  the  lieud  of  a man  in  the  Hindoo,  whilst 
that  of  a woman  was  used  in  the  Egyptian. 
Symbolism  as  the  basis  of  art,  historic  and  de- 
coration, was  well  illustrated  by  an  allusion  to 
the  Hindoo  Pranava ; and  the  earliest  repre- 
sentation of  their  Trinity — Bal  Ram,  Sab- 
hadra,  and  Jaganath.  All  art  should  aim  at 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  it  was  for  a people 
to  decide  whether  morally  it  should  elevate  or 
degrade,  whether  intellectually  it  should  in- 
struct or  merely  astonish. 

Architecture  was  considered  as  a construc- 
tive and  not  an  imitative  art,  the  invention  of 
man,  and  arising  entirely  out  of  previous  culti- 
vation of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  means  of 
adapting  the  materials  around  him  to  his  wants 
and  wishes,  as  arising  out  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Egyptian  design  was 
shewn  to  consist  of  the  adaptation  of  the  type 
of  the  cave  and  tent,  and  the  immense  lythic 
fragments  of  which  the  temples  of  Egypt  were 
composed,  was  shewn  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
monolvthic  idea  engendered  by  the  excavated 
temples  of  Nubia,  which  was  described  as 
standing  half  way  in  art  between  the  wonders 
of  Ellora  and  the  ever  enduring  grandeur  of 
Memphis.  The  severity  of  form  and  positive 
nature  of  the  principles  of  Egyptian  design 
were  fully  explained,  and  its  chief  peculiarity 
shewn  to  consist  in  the  sudden  amalgamation 
of  the  right  line  with  the  curve.  The  polo- 
chromatic  effects  were  illustrated  by  large 
coloured  drawings  of  capitals,  fragments  from 
ceilings,  and  decorated  musical  instruments, 
and  the  diaper  work  was  shewn  to  be  geometric 
in  its  character,  and  in  many  instances  similar 
in  forms  to  the  decorations  of  Etruscan  vases. 
The  periods  of  Egyptian  art  Pharaonic, 
Ptolomaic,  and  Grmco- Roman,  were  briefly 
summed  up,  and  the  distinctive  difference  of 
each  explained.  The  purity  of  feeling  observ- 
able throughout  Greek  art  was  traced  to  its 
unity  of  principle,  and  its  positive  adaptation 
from  nature  without  the  conventional  being 
allowed  to  interfere  too  far.  The  principle  of 
Greek  construction  was  laid  down  as  rectan- 
gular, and  that  of  the  decoration  as  radiatory 
and  curvilinear.  The  columnar  arrangement 
was  shewn  to  be  based  in  repetition,  but 
monotony  would  have  been  the  result  but  for 
the  skill  with  which  the  whole  building  was 
proportioned,  and  the  parts  arranged.  The 
Panathenaic  Frieze  was  quoted  by  the  lecturer 
as  the  positive  embodiment  of  the  historic  with 
the  ornamental,  and  its  arrangement  was  de- 
monstrated as  based  on  the  same  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  the  production  of  all 
decorative  works— a full  and  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  and  situation  for  which  it  was 
executed.  The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  were 
also  quoted  as  equally  effective  examples. 

The  lecturer  gave  a summary  of  the  general 
results  of  Greek  art,  aud  a powerful  exposition 
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of  the  principles  of  ornamental  art  to  be  found 
in  the  human  figure.  He  considered  that  the 
proposition  that  a student  who  knew  the  figure, 
and  drew  it  well,  was  therefore  capable  of  draw- 
ing and  designing  other  things  equally  well, 
was  a fallacy,  and  shewed  that  though  all  the 
principles  of  a pure  type  were  to  be  found  in 
the  human  figure,  yet  it  was  all  useless  unless 
the  student  could  read,  and  understand  it  with 
reference  to  his  own  pursuits.  This  implied 
that  the  student  had  already  studied  ornament, 
for  unless  he  had  done  so  he  could  not  possibly 
see  the  analogy,  and  therefore,  to  the  student 
whose  perceptions  have  to  be  cultivated,  whose 
mind  has  to  be  stored  with  images  as  varied 
as  his  artistic  wants,  the  study  of  one  type 
only,  however  perfect,  is  merely  the  study  of 
one  book,  on  one  subject,  which,  however 
excellent  itself,  will  not  prove  much  of  an  in- 
structor beyond  the  subject  on  which  it  treats. 
To  know  ornament  well,  it  must  be  studied 
for  its  own  sake.  A knowledge  of  the  figure 
would,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
intelligent  student ; but  this  depended  in  a 
Ijreat  measure  upon  how  he  had  been  taught, 
for  experience  had  shewn  that  it  had  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  those  of  small  capacity,  as 
begetting  a conceit  of  their  own  powers  totally 
incompatible  with  their  knowledge  and  ability. 
But  he  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  estimation  of  its 
high  value  to  the  ornamentist  equally  with  the 
historic  artist.  Both  should  be  well,  thoroughly 
well  taught.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  he 
maintained,  the  ornamentist  should  be  able  to 
draw  it  with  more  severity,  from  the  fact  of 
using  it  without  the  adjuncts  of  a back  ground; 
and  thus,  like  the  sculptor,  his  figure  must 
speak  for  itself  without  the  accessories  of  a 
picture. 

Roman  design,  and  the  spirit  in  which  art 
was  wrought  out  by  these  mighty  rulers  of  their 
age,  M erc  exemplified  by  their  treatment  of  the 
Corinthian.  Grandeur  and  magnificence  was 
the  point  at  which  the  Romans  aimed,  and 
mistaking  bigness  for  the  former,  and  the 
overloaded  effects  of  ornamental  details  for  the 
latter,  they  lost  the  purity  and  simplicity  which 
characterised  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  which 
they  were  so  ambitious  of  rivalling.  Their 
mechanical  use  of  the  acanthus  was  forcibly 
demonstrated,  and  the  clumsy  adaptation  of 
geometry  to  the  production  of  mouldings,  in- 
stead of  using  the  hand-curve  of  the  Greeks, 
was  also  pointed  out.  The  use  of  the  spiral  as 
a primary  element  in  ornament,  was  also 
demonstrated,  and  the  different  use  to  which  it 
was  put  by  the  Greeks,  as  compared  with  the 
Romans,  very  plainly  shewn.  The  use  of 
relievi,  however,  formed  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  this  lecture,  but  would 
occupy  too  much  space  for  us  to  do  justice  to 
it;  as  also  the  consideration  of  Etruscan  art, 
which  was  shewn  to  be  essentially  Greek  in 
its  principles.  The  method  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  forms  of  the  vases  was  demon- 
strated. Pompeiian  design  was  illustrated  by 
admirably  executed  drawings  of  large  size  and 
excellent  effect.  The  polychromatic  effects 
were  traced  back  to  Egyptian  art,  and  the 
forms  shewn  to  be  based  on  Greek,  with  a 
Roman  feeling  in  the  adaptation,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  historic  with  the  ornamental, 
was  shewn  as  an  exemplar  for  our  guidance 
in  decoration,  particularly  as  Pompeiian  art 
is  in  a great  degree  domestic  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian 
iart,  was  a result  which  arose  out  of  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  This  change 
was  attributed  to  those  Greek  artists  who  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  Constantine  to  this  city  of 
the  east,  and  their  adaptation  of  the  fragmen- 
tary constructions  of  the  western  empire  to 
the  requirements  of  their  new  faith,  modified 
iin  a degree  by  an  Asiatic  peculiarity  in  all 
probability  found  already  existing  in  the  city 
in  which  Constantine  desired  to  revive  all  the 
Iglories  of  Memphis,  of  Tyre,  of  Athens,  and 
tof  Rome.  Byzantine  design,  as  the  earliest 
Christian  was  proved  to  be  essentially  mosaic 
iin  its  character,  and  this  might  probably  have 
loriginated  in  a degree  in  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  early  Persaic  art.  The  identity  of 
the  relievi  of  the  Byzantine  with  Saxon  and 
INorman  art  was  fully  proved.  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Moresque  design  were  each  considered, 
land  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the  Greek 
rfret  to  T urkish  decoration  was  shewn  to  con- 
isist  in  the  use  of  the  diagonal  instead  of  the 


perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  only.  The 
Moresque  style  was  illustrated,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  ornaments  traced  out,  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  geometry.  Early  Italian  art  followed, 
and  the  works  of  Cimabue,  and  his  pupil  Giotto, 
were  quoted  as  examples  of  that  spiritualiza- 
tion in  design  which  reached  its  perfection 
under  Raffaelle.  The  arabesques  of  this  prince 
of  painters  were  quoted  as  a proof  how  tho- 
roughly he  understood  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  his  art ; and  the  works  of  his  pupils, 
Julio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  were 
further  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  school  in 
the  training  of  true  artists.  British  art,  as  the 
perfection  of  Gothic  design,  to  use  the  popular 
phrase,  formed  an  admirable  field  for  disqui- 
sition, and  the  lecturer  proved  how  completely 
and  perfectly  the  arts  were  at  one  time  deve- 
loped in  Britain.  Illuminated  MSS.,  decorated 
silks  and  velvets,  stained-glass  windows,  orna- 
mental ironwork,  and  the  painted  and  gilded 
effects  produced  in  the  decorations  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  this  country  were  glanced  at. 

Italian  art  in  the  16th  century,  and  the  ab- 
surdities of  Bernini  and  Borromini  were  next 
noticed.  The  advent  of  the  Renaissance  in  the 
works  of  that  artist-goldsmith  Benvenuto 
Cellini  was  considered,  and  a rapid  glance 
taken  of  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  of  France, 
as  displayed  at  Fontainebleau.  The  Italian 
origin  of  French  art  was  thus  traced  through, 
and  the  employment  of  such  men  as  Rubens, 
Poussin,  and  Philip  de  la  Champagne,  in  the 
decorations  of  a room  in  the  Luxembourg, 
quoted  as  a proof  that  artists  were  in  those 
times  much  more  of  workmen  than  at  present. 
Elizabethan,  and  the  domestic  architecture  and 
decorations  of  the  Tudor  age  next  received 
attention,  and  the  carved  furniture  of  the  period 
quoted  as  a proof  how  largely  art  entered  into 
the  service  of  every-day  life.  The  classic  re- 
vival which  occurred  after  the  restoration,  was 
argued  as  having  done  more  injury  to  true  art 
than  all  the  destruction  and  whitewash  of  the 
puritans,  and  the  no-taste  displayed  in  some 
of  the  continental  cathedrals,  in  the  placing  of 
classic  screens  across  Gothic  buildings,  shewn 
to  have  originated  in  the  same  source  with 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  time — a constant 
following  after  classic  models.  The  leading 
features  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  was  then 
explained,  and  the  sentiment  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated proved  to  be  that  of  self-glorification, 
a perversion  of  the  true  purposes  of  art  from 
the  embellishment  of  religion,  morality,  and 
patriotism,  to  that  of  vain-glory.  Louis  XV. 
and  the  pastoral  school  were  glanced  at,  and 
Chinese,  as  a modern  style,  was  argued  as  pos- 
sessing the  essential  principles  of  a true  style 
of  decoration.  Modern  French  being  com- 
pared with  modern  German,  the  sentiment  of 
the  latter  was  shewn  to  be  superior  alike  in 
originality  and  purity. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  concluded  by 
some  appropriate  remarks  as  to  the  present 
state  of  the  arts  in  Britain,  and  the  material 
was  denounced  as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
spiritual.  The  British  public  looked  for  mat- 
ter-of-fact productions,  not  for  the  elevation  to 
be  found  in  the  ideal.  Our  ornamentists  were 
little  else  but  dove-tailers  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  every  style  of  every  age;  and  instead  of 
looking  to  principles  first,  as  arising  out  of  the 
study  of  the  antique,  then  to  nature  as  a new 
source  from  whence  to  adapt  forms  for  the 
illustration  of  their  own  age,  country,  and 
literature,  they  either  slavishly  copied  all  that 
had  preceded  them  on  the  one  hand,  or  totally 
neglected  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  orna- 
ment on  the  other  ; consequently  our  schools 
formed  nothing  but  puny  painters  of  pretty 
pictures,  ambitious  spoilers  of  colours  and  can  - 
vass, whose  ideas  never  ranged  beyond  dog- 
kennels  or  heaps  of  lumber. 


New  Churches. — At  a meeting,  held  last 
week,  of  the  Society  for  Enlarging,  Building, 
and  Repairing  Churches  and  Chapels,  grants 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  new 
churches  as  follows : at  Collier-street,  in  the 
parish  of  Yalding,  near  Maidstone,  and  at 
Wolsden,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale.  For  re- 
building, with  enlargement,  the  parish  churches 
of  Llangaffno,  near  Carnarvon  ; Shalford,  near 
Guildford  ; \Vambrook,  near  Chard  (the  town 
excepted),  and  Aspatria,  near  Carlisle.  Also 
for  erecting  transepts  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Liverpool,  erected  in  the  year  1841. 


ON  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  OF  PIERS. 

The  cases  of  this  problem  previously  il- 
lustrated had  reference  to  the  semi-circulard 
and  segmental  arches  proposed  in  the  secon  ; 
volume  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  course  of  mathematics 
(see  p.  8, ante) ; but  since  arches  are  frequently 
built  of  other  forms,  such  as  the  parabola,  the 
ellipsis,  the  hyperbola,  the  cycloid,  the  curve  of 
equilibration,  <$c.,  we  should  consider  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  as  being  incomplete  if  these 
other  curves  were  omitted,  but  more  especially 
the  ellipsis,  the  hyperbola,  the  cycloid,  and  the 
curve  of  equilibration.  The  parabola  being  used 
only  on  certain  occasions,  is  of  less  importance, 
but  since  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  military 
works,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bestow  a little  at- 
tention on  it,  and  because  it  is  somewhat 
simpler  in  its  nature,  than  any  of  the  other 
curves  just  mentioned,  we  will  begin  our  inves- 
tigations with  it. 

Let  ACB  fig.  3,  be  a parabolic  arch,  of 
which  AB  is  the  span,  DC  the  axis  or 
rise,  CE  the  thickness  at  the  crown  or  length 
of  the  keystone,  and  abfe,  cdhg  the  piers  by 
which  it  is  supported,  the  road-way  and  the  top 
of  the  piers  being  in  the  same  horizontal 
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plane ; it  is  required  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pier  to  support  the  arch  in  equili- 
brio  without  the  reaction  of  any  other  arch  ; 
the  piers  being  of  the  same  rectangular  form 
as  represented  in  the  drawing. 

Since  the  axis  CD  bisects  the  arch  ACB  in 
C,  it  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical 
portions  AC  and  BC,  and  for  this  reason,  the 
mixed  figures  ACE6,  BCEc,  contained  between 
the  arch,  the  piers  and  the  roadway,  are  also 
equal  and  similar  with  respect  to  the  portions 
of  the  arch  on  which  they  rest;  it  therefore 
appears,  that  each  pier  must  sustain  one  half 
of  the  materials  that  constitute  the  arch,  so 
that  the  area  ACE6,  is  a proper  representative 
of  the  weight  of  the  materials  which  the  pier 
has  to  sustain. 

Let  G be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  area  ACE  b,  and  through  the 
point  G draws'll  parallel,  and  G/c  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  draw  the  diagonal  GA;  then, 
since  the  point  G is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  semi-arch  ACE£,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  place  of  that  semi-arch  ; for  by  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  if  the  whole  mass  were  con- 
centrated in  the  point  G,  it  would  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  pier  as  is  produced  in  the 
usual  state  of  a balanced  arch;  consequently, 
if  the  vertical  line  G k denote  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  materials,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
semi-arch  to  descend  in  the  direction  of  gra- 
vity, then  will  kA  denote  the  horizontal 
thrust  against  the  pier,  to  turn  it  about  the 
point  e,  that  angle  of  the  pier  acting  on  the 
ground  as  a fulcrum.  This,  however,  supposes 
that  the  pier  is  free  to  move  about  the  points, 
and  that  there  is  no  resistance  offered  to  the 
thrust  by  friction,  or  the  adhesion  of  the 
mortar.  t 

If  we  conceive  the  horizontal  force  which 
acts  in  the  direction  kA,  to  be  exerted  at  the 
extremity  of  a lever  A/;  then  its  momentum 
to  overturn  the  pier  will  be  kAxAf.  Now, 
if  the  whole  effort  of  the  weight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  gravity  be  represented  by  tv,  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  acts  in  the  direction  kA,  will 
k^y/rA  according  to  the  parallelogram  of 

G k ’ 


es,  it  is  w'kA 

G k : kA  ::  tv: 

here  fore,  by  substituting  this  result  for  iA 
he  expression  for  the  momentum  to  over- 
i the  pier,  we  get 

, a * f w'kA-Af 
*Ax  A/  = qJ.  > 
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But  when  the  serai-arch  and  the  piers  are  in 
equiiibrio  with  each  other,  the  momentum  of 
the  one  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 
Now  the  weight  of  the  pier  will  be  appropri- 
ately represented  by  its  area  bfxef,  in  like 
manner  as  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch  is  re- 
presented by  the  area  ACE5  ; and  the  leverage 
by  which  it  resists  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
semi-arch,  is  equal  to  one- half  of  ef ; the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  parallelogram  abfe  being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  magnitude ; conse- 
quently, the  momentum  of  the  pier  to  resist 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  semi-arch,  is 
lefZ'bf:  therefore,  by  equating  this  with  the 
momentum  of  the  semi-arch,  we  get 

. „ i*  w/cA-Af 

!«/'■*/=— a-- 


This  equation  is  general,  and  will  assume 
the  same  form  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  curve  on  which  the  arch  is  formed.  Re- 
ducing it  in  reference  to  ef,  the  thickness  of 
the  pier,  we  get 


ef=s/ 


2wkA-Af 
bf-Gk  ' 


(0 


In  this  equation  the  quantities  G k in  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  kA  in  the 
numerator  are  unknown,  and  it  is  these  that 
we  now  proceed  to  determine. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  simple  mensura- 
tion of  the  parabola,  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  G is  easily  found;  for  we  have 
only  to  consider  the  rectangular  parallel- 
ogram ADE5,  and  the  parabolic  space  ACD, 
which  is  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  forming 
a part  of  itself,  to  revolve  about  the  semi-base 
AD,  which  remains  fixed,  in  this  case,  the 
parallelogram  will  generate  a cylinder  of  which 
the  radius  is  DE,  and  altitude  AI),  while  the 
parabolic  space  describes  a conoidal  solid,  the 
radius  of  whose  base  is  DC  and  altitude  or  axis 
AD  ; it  therefore  follows,  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  solids  is  equal  to  the  solid 
generated  by  the  figure  ACE b during  the  revo- 
lution. 

By  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  solidity  of 
the  generated  cylinder  is  expressed  by  the 
term  3-1  416AD-DE* 2,  and  that  of  the  conoidal 
figure  by  the  term  1-67552AD-DC2 ; and  the 
difference  of  these  is 

3-1416AD-DE2 — 1-67552  AD-DC2= 
l-G7552AD(l-875DE2— DC2) 

This  is  the  solidity  of  the  figure  which  is 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  sc-mi-arch 
ACE5;  but  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  semi- 
arch revolves  about  AD,  and  describes  the 
solid  just  named,  the  centre  of  gravity  G 
describes  a circle  whose  radius  is  kG  ; and  by 
the  properties  of  Guldinus,  the  solidity  of  the 
figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  plane 
ACE6,  is  equal  to  that  of  a prism  whose  base  is 
the  area  of  the  describing  plane,  and  altitude 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  traced 
out  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  plane  ; 
consequently,  by  having  both  the  area  of 
the  semi-arch,  and  the  solidity  of  the  figure 
generated  by  that  area,  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  in  reference  to  the  semi -base 
AD,  can  readily  be  found.  This  is  the 
principle  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  is 
more  particularly  directed  ; for  by  its  applica- 
tion, the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  balancing  materials  of  an  arch  can  be  more 
readily  found  than  by  any  other  method  what- 
ever, since  it  requires  no  other  knowledge  than 
the  simple  rules  of  mensuration. 

The  area  of  the  semi-arch  ACE5,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  rectangle  ADE4 
and  the  semi-parabola  ACD;  but  the  area  of 
the  rectangle  is  expressed  by  the  term 
ADxDE,  and  that  of  the  semi-parabola  by 
-§AD-DC  ; and  the  difference  of  these  is 
AD-DE  — ,jAD-DC  = AD  (DE— 4-DC),  and 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  solidity  of  the 
figure  generated  by  that  area,  is  1-G7552AD 
(1-875DE2 — DC2);  therefore  by  division,  we 
get 

1 67552AD  (1-875DE2  — DC2)_ 
iAD  (3DE  — 2DC) 

5-02656  (1-875DE2  — DC2) 

(3DE  — 2DC) 

This  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi- 
arch  and  the  radius  will  be  found  by  dividing 
by  6-2832;  hence  we  have 


co-ordina*  la  - _ --(1‘875DF3  DC2) 

(3DE  — 2DC)  ’’W 
This  equation  expresses  the  value  of  the  ver- 


tical distance  between  the  base  or  span  of  the 
arch,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-arch 
at  G,  and  by  a similar  process  the  horizontal 
co-ordinate,  or  the  distance  between  the  axis 
and  the  same  centre  of  gravity,  can  readily  be 
found.  For  let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  rec- 
tangular plane  ADE5,  and  the  semi-parabola 
ACD,  perform  their  revolutions  simultaneously 
about  the  axis  DE,  which  remains  fixed,  the 
one  will  generate  a cylinder  whose  radius  is 
AD,  and  altitude  DE,  while  the  other  generates 
a paraboloid,  whose  radius  is  AD  and  axis  DC. 
But  by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  the  solidity 
of  the  cylinder  is  represented  by  the  term 

3- 1416AD2-DE,  while  that  of  the  paraboloid 
is  represented  by  1-5708AD2-DC,  and  the 
difference  of  these  is 

3-1416AD2-DE  — 1-5708AD2-DC  = 
1-5708AD2  (2DE  — DC). 

This  is  the  solidity  of  the  figure  described 
by  the  semi-arch  revolving  about  the  axis  DE, 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  area  of 
the  describing  plane,  is  represented  by  4 AD 
(3DE  — 2DC) ; therefore,  by  division  we  get 
1 -5708A  D2(2DE  — DC  ) 

^ AD(3DE  — 2DC)  ~ 

4- 7121AD(2DE  — DC) 

(3DE  — 2DC) 


And  this  is  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi- 
arch while  it  revolves  about  the  axis  DE. 
Let  this  be  again  divided  by  the  constant 
number  6-2832,  and  we  obtain  for  the 

,.  , „„  -75AD  (2DE  — DC) 

co-ori,mle,  GH  = - (3D^_S]L)C)  '■ 

and  if  this  be  subtracted  from  the  semi-base 
AD,  it  becomes 

.-q-AD  •75ADC2DE-DC) 

AD  (3DE  — 2DC)  • 
which,  being  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 

El'08 ,,  AD(1-5DE-1.25DC) 

(3DE_2DC 

Now,  if  these  values  of  &A  and  7cG,  that  is, 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates,  be 
substituted  instead  of  them  in  the  equation 
marked  (I),  we  shall  obtain 


rf._  / 2wA/-AD(l-5DE  — 1-25DC) 

V i/(l-5DE2— 0-8DC2)  ’ 

And,  finally,  by  substituting  2AD(DE — -§DC), 
or  twice  the  area  of  the  semi- arch,  for  2 w,  the 
expression  for  the  breadth  or  thickness  of  the 
pier,  becomes 

. / 2A/~~AD2(1  .SDK— 1 -2:. DC  :n)K— 2DC~.  . 

V 6/(4-5DE2— 2-4DC8)  " 

In  this  equation  there  is  nothing  but  known 
quantities,  all  having  reference  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  arch  and  its  supporting  piers  ; it  is, 
however,  of  such  a form  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
clearly  expressed  in  words,  and  consequently 
the  method  of  reducing  it  must  be  obtained 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  several  steps 
in  the  working  of  the  following  example 
Example  3.— Suppose  the  arch  ACB  to  be 
a parabola,  of  which  the  span  or  base  AB  is 
40  feet,  the  axis  or  height  DC  20  feet,  the 
thickness  at  the  crown  CE  4 feet,  and  /A,  the 
distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  pier  at  / 
and  impost  at  A 8 feet;  what  must  be  the 
thickness  of  the  pier  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  the  summit  of  the  pier  and  the  road- 
way being  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  given  A/=  8 feet : AD 
= 20  feet;  DC  = 20  feet;  DE  = 20+4  = 24 
feet,  and  bf=  20  + 4+8  = 32  feet.  Hence  we 
get,  1-5DE-1-25DC  = 24x1-5— 20x1-25  = 
36-25=11; 

3DE— 2DC=24x3 — 20 x 2=72 <10=32  • 

2 A/x  A D2=8  x 2 x 20  x 20  =]  6 x 400  = 6400; 

Then,  if  these  three  results  be  multiplied 
together,  we  get  1 1 x 32 x 6400=2252800  ; this 
is  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  under  the 
vinculum  in  equation  (M),  and  the  denominator 
is  found  as  follows: — 

4-5DE2  — 2-4DC2  = 4-5x24x24 — 

2-4  x 20  x 20  = 2592  — 960  = 1 632, 

ly  V=32-  we 

Ib3_  x3„  — o^224  tor  the  denominator  of  the 
traction  ; therefore  by  dividing  and  extracting 
the  square  root,  we  obtain 
- / 2252800  / 

Ff—  sj  52224  — v 43'1372  = 6-37  feet 
very  nearly. 

N.  B. — This  form  of  arch  is  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  powder  maga- 
zines and  other  military  works.  T? 


DWELLINGS,  DRAINS,  AND  SUPPLY  OF 
WATER  IN  THE  CITY. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  Dr.  Lynch  presented  to 
a Court  of  Common  Council  a well-timed  and 
judicious  petition  on  subjects  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  affecting  the  health  and  well- 
being of  the  community,  and  supported  the 
prayer  of  it  in  an  admirable  speech,  which 
ought  to  be  published  in  a separate  form  and 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 

We  purposely  avoided  reference  to  the  state- 
ment at  the  moment ; when  it  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  daily  papers,  in  order  by  recur- 
rence, to  increase  its  effect.  The  subject  being 
of  permanent  and  engrossing  interest,  we  feel 
impelled  to  record  the  petition  in  full : — 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor , the  Alder - 

men  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London, 

in  Common  Council  Assembled. 

The  following  petition  of  the  Metropolitan  Work- 
ing Classes  Association  for  improving  the  public 
health. 

Humbly  sheweth — That  the  corporation  have  set 
the  example  of  applying  a large,  and  as  your  peti- 
tioners are  informed,  a sum  of  no  less  than  20,000/. 
per  annum,  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  as  a 
part  of  the  metropolis. 

That  your  petitioners  think  the  improvements 
good  in  themselves  ; that  the  widening  of  the  streets 
is  good  as  a means  of  ventilation;  that  your  peti- 
tioners admire  wide  and  magnificent  streets,  and 
take  pride  in  the  improved  general  aspect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  metropolis.  But  they  humbly  sub- 
mit, that  whilst  all  is  thus  made  fair  and  good  to 
behold  without,  all  should  not  be  left  foul  and 
miserable  within ; and  that  these  benefits  may  be 
carried  out  otherwise  than  to  the  injury  of  the 
working  classes,  which  effect  has  been  and  is  now 
produced. 

Your  petitioners  aver,  that  by  every  old  street 
occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  pulled  down  to 
form  a new  street,  the  evil  of  overcrowding  the 
existing  old  streets,  courts,  and  tenements  near  the 
street  pulled  down,  is  generally  aggravated. 

Your  petitioners  know  that  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  pulling  down  of  houses  to  form  the 
Farringdon-market.  They  know  (and  it  is  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Means  of  Improving  the  Health  of  Towns)  that 
the  like  effect  was  produced  by  the  pulling  down 
old  houses  to  form  the  Blackwall  Railway.  They 
know  that  the  like  effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  and  poor  houses  to  form  the  new 
streets  which  traverse  the  site  of  St.  Giles’s.  Good 
new  streets  have  been  formed,  but  the  poor  popula- 
tion of  St.  Giles’s  has  been  only  wedged  in  more 
densely  upon  the  poor  population  of  Seven  Dials, 
and  the  bad  made  worse. 

Your  petitioners  see  that  new  lines  of  railway 
are  proposed  to  be  carried,  some  into  the  city  of 
London,  others  through  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  large  numbers  of  old  houses  are  to 
be  pulled  down,  but  they  see  no  provision  made,  or 
consideration  given,  for  building  new  ones  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poor  people  who  cannot  re- 
move from  their  places  of  work. 

Your  petitioners  pray  that  whilst  the  corpora- 
tion devotes  its  funds  to  the  formation  of  new  and 
magnificent  houses,  it  will  at  the  same  time  exercise 
its  power  in  building  for  the  working  classes,  at 
reasonable  and  yet  remunerative  rents,  improved 
tenements,  in  numbers  equal  to  those  pulled  down, 
and  by  so  doing  a benefit  will  be  conferred,  instead 
of  an  injury  inflicted,  on  those  whose  condition 
most  need  improvement. 

Your  petitioners  observe  with  much  satisfaction 
that  new  large  main  sewers  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion down  the  main  streets.  They  regret,  however, 
to  find  that  the  streets  occupied  by  the  labouring 
classes  are  still  badly  drained ; that  their  houses 
are  still  left  undrained ; and  whilst  in  the  new 
prisons,  and  for  the  use  of  prisoners,  an  apparatus 
of  the  nature  of  a water-closet  is  provided,  and  a 
supply  of  water  carried  into  each  cell,  the  houses  of 
the  working  classes  are  only  provided  with  disgust- 
ing and  unwholesome  privies  and  cesspools,  and 
have  only  dear  and  bad  supplies  of  water,  kept 
stagnant  in  butts  in  the  yards,  exposed  to  contami- 
nation from  soot  and  dust. 

Your  petitioners  further  pray,  that  at  the  same 
time  that  drains  for  houses  and  sewers  for  streets 
are  provided,  your  hon.  Court  will  exercise  its  power 
and  influence  to  procure  a good  constant  supply  of 
water  to  make  the  drains  and  sewers  to  act,  and 
constantly  remove  all  accumulations  of  offensive 
matter,  and  to  have  such  supplies  carried  at  a cheap 
rate  into  every  set  of  rooms  occupied  by  honest  and 
industrious  labouring  men,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  and  reasonable  rate  for  the  accommodation  ; 
whereas  the  price  now  charged  for  bad  supplies,  is 
proved  to  be  more  than  three  times  the  amount  for 
which  supplies  of  a better  description  might  be  en- 
sured. 
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Your  petitioners  humbly  represent,  that  besides 
sewers’  rates,  payment  of  scavenging,  and  cleansing 
rates  are  made  on  account  of  most  of  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  labouring  classes.  That  whilst  their 
houses  are  badly  drained,  and  the  streets,  in  respect 
to  which  the  owners  or  occupiers  pay  scavenging 
rates,  are  badly  cleansed ; and  that,  however  the 
service  of  the  scavenger  may  be  contracted  for,  and 
paid  for,  the  duty  is  rarely  if  ever  properly  done. 
Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  bring  before  your 
notice  the  evidence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  medical 
officers,  given  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  appended  to 
the  report  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population.” 

We  would  gladly  give  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Lynch’s  observations,  but  are  prevented  by 
our  narrow  limits.  He  said  it  was  a subject 
of  congratulation  with  every  reflecting  mind  to 
see  the  working  classes  struggling  to  improve 
their  social  condition.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times.  That  laudable  endeavour  had  origi- 
nated with  their  clear-headed  brethren  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  where 
public  meetings  were  called  and  resolutions 
adopted,  that  shewed  how  well  they  under- 
stood the  evils  and  the  means  best  calculated 
to  remove  them.  The  determination  to  form 
similar  associations  in  each  of  the  great  towns 
of  this  country  had  met  with  encouragement 
from  the  highest,  the  noblest,  the  most  pious, 
and  some  of  the  most  scientific  in  the  land. 
The  wants  of  the  poor,  who  were  dispossessed 
by  the  alterations,  had  been  entirely  overlooked 
in  the  new  arrangements.  That  was  a great 
evil,  and  had  a strong  tendency  to  aggravate 
all  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of  proper 
sanatory  regulations,  and  affecting  thecomforts 
and  even  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  to  an 
extent  that  would  appear  quite  incredible,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  searching  and  well-digested 
investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion for  inquiring  into  the  health  of  towns. 
Although  every  other  class  had  been  benefited 
by  the  march  of  science,  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 
The  result  was,  that  one-half  of  the  children 
born  in  Great  Britain  died  before  they  reached 
five  years  of  age ; and  taking  the  young  and 
the  old  together,  26  years  was  the  average  at 
which  people  died  in  London,  and  17  in  Liver- 
pool. 50,000  died  annually  of  diseases,  which 
might  be  prevented  by  proper  precautions.  It 
appeared,  from  indisputable  calculation,  that 
the  class  of  artisans,  instead  of  attaining  the 
average,  were  cut  off  at  19,  thus  losing 
15  years  of  existence,  and  including  in 
I that  the  loss  of  15  years  of  productive  labour 
to  society.  In  the  ward  of  Farringdon-with- 
out,  the  habitations  of  the  poor  were  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition.  Behind  the  finest 
i streets,  with  their  magnificent  plate-glass 
windows,  displaying  the  most  costly  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  was  to  be  found  a revolting 
mass  of  filth  and  misery,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  describe.  In  Il<  lborn  they  had  Field- 
ilane,  and  its  shocking  courts.  On  the  other 
i side  they  had  Plumtree-court,  with  600  inha- 
bitants in  28  houses,  the  houses  not  averaging 
more  than  four  rooms  each  ; the  rooms  were 
but  8 fee t in  height  and  width,  and  the  average 
lof  occupants  was  six  persons  in  each  room, 
while  the  inspector  of  prisons  allowed  a room 
lof  10  feet  to  every  individual  prisoner.  The 
'houses  in  the  court  were  built  back  to  back, 
land  the  cellars,  which  contained  an  accumula- 
tion of  every  filth,  were  never  cleared  out. 
From  these  nests  of  pestilence  were  hourly 
.issuing  poisonous  gases  fatal  to  animal  life. 
They  need  not  but  enter  a newly- painted  room 
>to  find  how  soon  substances  suspended 
)in  the  air,  imperceptibly  entered  and  im- 
pregnated the  fluids  of  the  body.  8o  fatal 
were  the  effects  of  the  poison  to  which 
die  alluded,  that  medical  men  were  afraid 
lof  applying  a blister  to  a patient,  from 
ithe  fear  that  it  would  run  into  a mortification. 
Similar  close  courts,  in  an  equally  bad  state, 
were  to  be  found  off  Fleet-street.  In  the  Old 
'Bailey  there  were  nine  courts,  all  without 
;>ewers.  Contagious  diseases  were  never  ab- 
?ient.  In  Black  Bear  alley,  which  was  only 
'.wo  yards  wide,  and  had  but  five  houses,  he 
bad  himself  attended  in  one  summer  forty  cases 
bf  typhus.  By  the  census  returns,  the  average 
i n England  and  Wales  was  five  persons  to  each 
mouse,  but  in  John’s-court,  and  Crown  and 
Phcenix-court,  West-street,  he  found  in  three- 


roomed  houses  eighteen  people  to  each  house. 
In  some  of  the  dens,  called  lodging-houses,  he 
had  found  six  beds  in  a room,  with  two  and 
three  persons  in  each  bed,  at  2d.  a-head.  In 
Fetter  lane  there  were  2,000  inhabitants  in 
145  houses,  and  in  Plough-court,  in  thirty 
houses,  there  was  an  excess  of  400  over  the 
healthy  standard,  and  no  sewer  to  mitigate  the 
impurities.  The  number  of  occupants  in  a 
house  might  be  taken  as  a good  criterion  of 
their  circumstances.  There  were  twice  as  many 
residents  in  the  wretched  hovels  as  in  the 
better  class  of  lanes,  and  it  was  exactly  where 
it  was  most  wanted  that  there  was  the  greatest 
absence  of  every  sanatory  provision.  Both 
physical  and  moral  deterioration  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  all  that  misery. 
That  the  morals  of  the  people  were  conta- 
minated by  such  means  was  undeniable.  To 
mitigate  the  evils  so  inadequately  described, 
they  must  in  the  first  place  provide  a constant 
and  unlimited  supply  of  water  to  the  poor. 
They  must  shut  up  the  wretched  hovels  which 
generated  disease,  and  appropriate  some  of 
their  vast  revenues  to  accommodate  the  poor 
with  cheap,  well-drained,  and  well-ventilated 
dwellings.  Of  the  125  who  died  daily  in  Lon- 
don, fewer  than  nine  died  of  old  age.  The 
supply  of  water  in  London  was  a gross 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a private  company, 
and  their  charge  was  most  exorbitant.  Dr. 
Lynch  here  exhibited  the  prospectus  of  a 
company,  with  Lord  Francis  Egerton  as  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  as 
trustees,  which  was  ready  to  furnish  the  metro- 
polis with  filtered  water  forty  gallons  per  diem 
to  each  house,  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a week,  or 
78.  a year.  Amongst  the  many  wise  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  there  was  none  that 
more  clearly  indicated  its  Divine  origin  than 
the  intimate  connection  which  subsisted  be- 
tween our  interest  and  our  duty.  Whatever 
was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  the  human  family,  would  be  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  in  the  end.  On  the  contrary, 
whatever  violated  a sanatory  law,  or  tended  to 
produce  suffering  amongst  any  portion  of  the 
people  would  be  found  to  operate  injuriously 
upon  the  rest.  Here  wasabondof  union  between 
the  different  classes,  which  rendered  it  an  act 
of  common  prudence  as  well  as  of  humanity 
to  observe  the  condition  and  provide  for  the 
comforts  of  those  who  stood  lowest  in  the 
social  scale.  Ancient  cities,  once  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations,  had  fallen  because  they 
did  not  secure  their  permanency  by  providing 
for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
masses.  The  interest  of  the  labouring  man 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  endearing  interest 
with  the  members  of  that  court.  By  labour 
the  country  had  obtained  within  the  last  fifty 
years  a mechanical  power  equal  to  the  labour 
of  500,090,000  of  human  beings.  London 
boasted  to  be  the  centre  of  civilization,  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  political  frame,  whose 
size  and  wealth,  whose  pomp  and  commerce 
had  gathered  within  its  limits  all  that  could 
contribute  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  man- 
kind. He  referred  to  this  picture  of  its  great- 
ness and  glory,  in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the 
deep  disgrace  of  having  such  hovels  a9  homes 
for  the  productive  classes,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  first  city  of  the  first  empire  of  the  world. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  they  would  now  act 
a part  more  consistent  with  their  honour — that 
having  done  so  much  for  the  ornamental,  they 
would  at  length  do  something  for  the  useful, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a good  work  for 
which  the  press  would  praise  them,  the  people 
would  bless  them,  and  their  own  consciences 
would  rewurd  them,  as  benefactors  of  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted.  Dr.  Lynch  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  Im- 
provement Committee. 

Mr.  Anderton  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  King,  with  more  bravery  than  good 
judgment,  said  he  looked  upon  the  appeal  a9 
ridiculous  and  nonsensical  ! and  was  deter- 
mined for  the  sake  of  common  sense  to  give 
it  his  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  Stevens  evidently  had  the  whole  court 
with  him  when  he  repiied  to  Mr.  King  with 
the  remark,  that  it  was  important  to  the  work- 
ing classes  that  the  court  should  at  all  events, 
manifest  its  sympathy  with  them.  It  had  been 
intimated  that  the  petition  had  a visionary 
object.  When  it  was  said  that  cleanliness 
could  be  produced,  if  the  inmates  of  these 
wretched  habitations  were  supplied  with  water, 
was  that  he  would  ask  merely  visionary  ? Was 


it  merely  a visionary  good,  if  the  tottering  and 
miserable  hovels  which  abounded  in  i he  city 
were  pulled  down,  and  substituted  by  cottages 
in  which  cleanliness  could,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lynch,  be  supplied  at  so 
cheap  a rate  ? Whatever  the  court  might  ul- 
timately be  able  to  do,  it  was  at  all  events  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  treat  such  an  appeal,  not 
with  sneers,  but  with  respect  and  attention. 

Mr.  Stacy  said  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  would  effect 
a sort  of  revolution  in  the  densely  crowded 
lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  would  begin  bv  directing 
their  labours  amongstthe  inhabitants  in  supply- 
ing them  with  the  one  great  necessary  of  health, 
the  good  example  would  be  speedily  followed, 
and  all  classes  of  the  community  would  feel 
the  blessing  of  the  benefits. 

Sir  James  Duke  strongly  supported  the  mo- 
tion, which  was  ultimately  agreed  to  by  an  im- 
mense majority. 

We  earnestly  beseech  every  corporate  body 
in  the  kingdom,  to  consider  that  the  same 
petition  and  statement  have  been  laid  before 
them,  and  to  give  instant  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  various  points  embraced  by  them 
The  question  is  of  universal  concern,  and  de- 
mands immediate  attention. 


REGENERATION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ANTIQUARIES. 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  that  a 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  prevails  in  this 
ancient  and  important  society.  While  all 
around  were  active  and  energetic, the  managing 
body  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  apa- 
thetic and  indifferent.  Little  has  been  done, 
the  weekly  meetings  have  become  a reproach, 
and  though  more  life  is  beginning  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  executive,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so 
to  satisfy  those  members  who  have  a just  no- 
tion ot  what  the  Society,  with  i ts  long  stand- 
ing and  great  power,  ought  to  do.  On  the 
19th  instant  the  general  feeling  was  strongly 
shewn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opinions 
which  were  expressed  will  produce  a good 
result.  The  council  had  determined  to  create 
a new  office  of  assistant  secretary,  with  a sa- 
lary of  159/.  per  annum,  and  hud  chosen  Mr. 
Thoms  to  fill  it.  Mr.  Pettigrew  shewed  con- 
clusively, so  conclusively  that  not  a word  was 
9aid  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  such  a 
step  was  directly  contrary  to  the  charter.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  the  council 
and  vice-presidents,  at  a moment  when  beyond 
all  others  the  welfare  of  the  society  was  most 
at  stake,  should  have  ventured  on  such  a step. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  so- 
ciety should  have  an  officer  of  their  own 
choice,  and  a man  known  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  The  subject  was  referred  back  to  the 
council. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  said,  all  the  diffi- 
culties at  present  existing  in  the  society  were 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  council  were 
elected.  They  were  not  the  council  of  the 
society,  but  were  the  representatives  of  a party 
unknown.  Mr.  H.  ultimately  moved  that  in 
future  the  secretary  should  not  prepare  any 
house  list.  An  amendment  was  moved  to  the 
effect  that  the  house  list  should  be  sent  round 
to  the  members  a short  time  before  the  day 
of  election,  and  ultimately  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  meeting.  Lord  Northampton,  Sir  IT. 
Ellis,  Mr.  Disney,  Mr.  C.  Robinson,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Amyot  was 
in  the  chair. 

La9t  Thursday  evening,  Lord  Mahon,  on 
taking  the  chair,  communicated  a letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  expressing  a desire  that 
the  council  should  elect  another  president  at 
the  annual  meeting.  A vote  of  thanks  to  his 
lordship,  moved  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe,  was  passed 
unanimously.  Relative  to  the  question  on 
which  the  adjournment  was  moved,  the  chairs 
man  announced,  that  the  council  had  deter- 
mined on  forwarding  the  house  list  to  each 
fellow  eight  days  before  the  election.  Mr. 
Thomsexplained,  that  his  part  in  thepreceeding 
discussion  was  quite  involuntary.  Mr.  Hail- 
stone, Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Tile,  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Hullum,  besides  the  members  above- 
named,  addressed  the  meeting.  Considerable 
excitement  prevailed,  and  much  credit  is  due 
to  Lord  Mahon  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair. 
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THE  IRONWORK  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The  present  increasing  value  of  the  metaE, 
as  applied  to  constructive  purposes,  whether 
in  buildings, in  railways,  or  machinery, indicates 
a remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  call  to  recollection  any  period  in  which 
their  importance,  as  materials  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  design,  has  had  so  inadequate 
an  estimate.  In  the  last  volume  of  The 
Buit.deb,*  this  fact  was  noticed  in  a leading 
article,  and,  subsequently,  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  draw  further  attention  to  the  same 
subject.!  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Gothic 
style,  we  find  that  ironwork  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  decoration  of  the  doors, 
the  hinges  being,  in  fact,  the  only  decoration. 
They  covered  the  whole  door  in  beautiful 
scrolls,  as  may  be  seen  at  Lichfield  and 
Windsor.  At  a later  period,  the  material  was 
wrought  into  equally  beautiful  forms  in  locks, 
latches  and  keys,  sconces,  screens,  coffers, 
?>■»»*.  with  many  others.  In  all  these,  as 
"“pb^fore  referred  to,  we  discover  that  particular 
.^'treatm'ent,  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
'-v'  •nfitp^l,  and  i9  also  capable  of  producing  a 

l&U  ~ ’ " 

,VjO«y  “ Gothic  ironwork  considered  in  reference  to  its 
'upon  the  future  development  of  the  style,”  vol. 
197,  and  elsewhere. 


result  greatly  surpassing  the  effect  of  cast- 
iron,  as  at  present  worked.  The  subject  treated, 
in  each  case,  seeni9  to  have  been  a labour  of 
love,  10  one  whose  ambition  it  was  to  engraft 
the  influence  of  art  upon  what  was  the  work 
of  hands,  but  which  the  result  elevated  above 
the  rank  of  a craft. 

The  lock,  which  in  modern  door9  and  chests 
is  mortised  in  the  wood,  was  formerly  a sub- 
ject on  which  the  artist  exerted  all  his  in- 
genuity. The  early  locks  seem  to  have  been 
either  padlocks,  or  to  havehad  the  simplest 
form.  But  at  a later  date,  when  doors  and 
chests  were  panelled  with  elaborate  tracery, 
the  lock  became  similar  to  the  example  given 
above.  It  was  sometimes  enriched  with  leaf 
and  scroll  work,  with  ogee  canopies  and  ela- 
borate panelling,  sometimes  the  catch  had  the 
figure  of  a saint,  and  even  the  rivets  were  con- 
verted into  beautiful  forms.  The  wards  of  the 
lock  in  the  examples  before  us,  display  no 
great  skill,  though  we  find  very  ingenious 
contrivances  for  security  in  specimens  of  later 
date.  The  lock  of  a casket,  in  the  possession 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  placed  on  the  under- 
I side  of  the  lid,  has  four  bolts  to  shoot  in  dif- 
1 ferent  directions  by  one  turn  of  the  key.  But 
! there  was  often  some  contrivance  to  conceal 
the  key-hole  in  locks  of  the  period  under 
j notice.  In  the  Instriimenta  Ecclesiaslica,T\o\v 
in  course  of  publication,  there  are  several  il- 


lustrations of  iron-work,  including  escut- 
cheons and  handles  to  doors.  There  is  also 
a drawing  of  a lock  to  the  chest  at  Great  St. 
Mary’s  church  at  Cambridge,  which  shews  it 
in  its  position  with  the  wood-panelling.  This 
example  is,  however,  not  equal  to  the  present 
one,  and  is  drawn  with  such  a character  of 
regularity,  that  we  can  hardly  think  it  repre- 
sents the  precise  appearance  of  the  old  work, 
which  wanting  the  precision  attainable  by 
mechanical  aid9,  and  by  turning  the  circles 
in  with  compasses,  has  nevertheless  an  impress 
of  integrity  upon  it,  which  is  more  pleasing 
than  the  unvarying  outlines  of  the  machine. 
To  express  these  points  accurately,  and  in 
other  respects  to  give  a faithful  representation, 
we  have  made  the  drawing  the  full  size. 

The  example  here  shewn  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  usual  mode  of  execution  in  such 
subjects.  The  traceried  portions,  as  in  each 
side  of  the  border,  are  formed  of  three  distinct 
and  thin  plates,  separately  pierced  and  closely 
ri vetted  together.  The  third  plate  is  uncut  in 
this  instance  ; in  many  cases  the  panels  were 
open.  The  catch  has  only  two  plates  fastened 
to  a groundwork  of  the  requisite  strength  ; the 
rivet  at  the  top  may  not  be  original.  The 
edges,  the  twisted  beading,  the  buttresses,  the 
shield,  the  mouldings  of  the  ogee,  with  the 
finial,  the  crockets,  the  handle  of  the  catch, 
are  all  wrought  out  of  distinct  pieces  by 
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stamping  or  filing.  The  fleurs  de  lis  are 
wrought  separately,  and  rivetted  to  the  shield, 
which  again  is  fastened  to  the  piece  below  it. 
The  coronet  is  cut  from  thin  plate,  and  is 
curved  forward  in  semicircular  form.  The 
ogee,  which  in  the  lock  itself  has  been  turned 
upside  down,  has  here  been  restored  to  what 
was  probably  its  original  position.  The  ogee, 
with  the  mouldings  and  finial,  are  rivetted 
i upon  the  plate  in  which  are  cut  the  crockets. 

I These  are  executed  with  great  sharpness  and 
precision.  The  four  rivets  which  fastened  the 
i lock  to  the  chest  are  lost.  The  portion  be- 
tween the  buttresses,  to  which  the  shield  is 
attached,  concealed  the  key-hole,  and  was  fas- 
tened by  spring  lever  and  snap,  as  shewn  by 
dotted  lines.  To  open  it,  a crooked  instru- 
ment was  introduced  at  the  hole  near  the 
shield,  and  the  lever  being  drawn  back,  the 
door  turned  down  on  a swivel  axis  at  the 
bottom.  The  material  of  the  lock  is  polished 
steel. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  great  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  work  here  illustrated,  and 
I the  modern  practice,  even  in  wrought  iron. 

I The  labour  of  filing  was  inconsiderable,  when 
i separate  pieces  were  employed,  and  when  the 
object  was  not  to  imitate  the  treatment  of 


I stone  or  wood.  Large  crockets  and  leaves  cut 
I of  thin  plate,  and  then  twisted  to  the  required 
1 form,  presented  all  the  richness  of  relief  and 
: undercutting.  The  lines  of  stems  were  en- 
graved or  fastened  on.  Large  tracery  was 
formed  of  rolled  or  bar  iron,  bent  to  the  required 
i shape,  and  rivetted  together.  But  with  all 
this  apparent  facility  of  execution,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  such  works  executed  now  is  incon- 
ceivable. Though  the  process  of  casting  itself 
I requires  some  delicacy  of  manipulation,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  three  workmen  in 
England,  who  could  at  once  produce  any  thing 
equalling  the  examples  before  us.  The  cost 
of  the  iron-work  at  the  New  Hall  at  Lincoln’s- 
Inn  was  very  great ; in  design  and  execution 
i it  certainly  surpasses  any  thing  that  has  been 
produced  of  late.  The  outside  of  the  lock  on 
' the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  not  so  ela- 
! borate  as  that  here  represented,  is  said  to  have 
' cost  ten  guineas. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  old  keys  is 
not  less  striking  than  are  the  locks.  The 

I handle  was  enriched  with  beautiful  tracery, 

: and  even  the  wards  were  formed  into  devices, 

; as  that  of  the  cross  and  the  sacred  monogram. 

. At  the  same  time,  the  convenient  form  for 
il  holding  was  seldom  interfered  with.  In  this 
i example  the  tube  and  the  wards  are  modern. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  circle  with 
the  handle,  square  in  section,  is  frequently 

I I met  with.  The  date  of  the  key  may  be  a little 
later  than  that  of  the  lock.  These  examples 

: are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers, 

' of  Great  Newport-street,  to  whom  the  writer  is 
i indebted  for  permission  to  draw  them. 

E.  H. 


%*  Next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  before 
i our  readers  an  engraving  of  another  lock  of 
i different  character. 


CHEAP  WATER-CLOSETS. 

Thb  annexed  engraving  represents  a water- 
closet  pan,  now  being  made  in  stone  ware  by 
Doulton  and  Watts,  of  Lambeth,  which  is  well 
adapted  forthird  and  fourth-rate  houses, where 
expense  is  an  object,  as  it  is  both  durable  and 
cheap. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  pan  and  water- 
trap  (h)  form  one  piece,  and  that  it  can  be 
fitted  with  ease  to  a pipe  drain.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  no  open  privies  should  be  con- 
structed ; and  when  it  is  found  that  the  evils 
they  entail  can  be  avoided  by  a most  trifling 
expenditure,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse 
for  pursuing  a contrary  course. 


SCAMILLI  IMPARES. 

An  interpretation  of  an  obscure  passage  of 
Vitruvius  having  lately  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  The  Builder  (Curved  lines  of  the  Par- 
thenon, p.  122),  a different  interpretation  of 
the  same  passage  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  some  of  its  readers. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  Vitruvius  directs 
that  the  axes  of  the  columns  at  the  flanks  of 
temples  should  not  be  set  perpendicular,  but 
with  an  inclination  inwards.  In  effecting  this, 
the  plinths,  bases  and  capitals  would  be  out  of 
level.  His  object  in  the  passage  alluded  to, 
was  to  shew  a method  by  which  the  want  of 
parallelism  between  the  oblique  lines  of  the 
bases,  and  the  horizontal  ones  of  the  stylobatae 
might  be  made  least  apparent ; it  is  translated 
by  Newton  as  follows: — “The  stylobatte 
should  be  wrought  in  such  a manner  us  to 


leave  in  the  middle,  the  adjection  for  the  un- 
equal scamilli ; for  if  directed  level,  it  will 
seem  to  the  eye  to  be  channelled.  But  the 
manner  of  properly  forming  these  scamilli,  will 
be  shewn  by  the  figure  and  description  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  This  done,  the  bases  are 
fixed  in  their  places,  and  are  so  proportioned, 
that,  including  their  plinths,  they  have  in 
height,  &c.” 

The  meaning  appears  to  be  this,  the  stylo- 
batae, that  is  the  parts  above  ground  imme- 
diately under  the  columns,  should  be  originally 
so  wrought,  that  sufficient  material  should  be 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  tops  of  them,  to  allow 
of  their  being  subsequently  pared  down  and 
shaped  into  what  he  calls  unequal  scamilli, 
that  is  footstools  with  unequal  sides.  The  tops 
of  these  stools  are  not  to  be  level,  but  are  to 
agree  with  the  oblique  direction  of  the  beds  of 
the  plinths,  for  if  the  top3  of  the  stools  were 
made  level,  the  spaces  between  the  bases  and 
them,  usually  occupied  by  plinths,  must  be 
filled  up  with  members  of  unequal  sides,  in- 
stead of  plinths,  which  would  appear  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye  like  plinths  partially  sunk 
in  the  tops  of  the  stylobatae,  and  might  them- 
selves, from  their  position  and  form,  be  called 
with  propriety  utiequal  footstools. 

The  drawing  referred  to,  was  to  shew  how 
the  sides  of  the  scamilli  (probably  curved  sur- 
faces), might  be  best  blended  with  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  coronse  of  the  stylobatas. 

If  the  above  conjecture  be  correct,  the 
scamilli  impares  were  members  of  the  stylo- 
batai  between  their  coronte  and  the  undersides 
of  the  plinths. 
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In  a subsequent  sentence,  Vitruvius  says, 
that  a similar  method  should  be  adopted  to 
make  the  tops  of  the  capitals  coincide  with 
the  architraves. 

Newton’s  interpretation  agrees  with  the 
above,  so  far  as  it  assumes  the  unequal  scamilli 
to  have  been  stools  with  unequal  sides,  imme- 
diately below  the  plinths  ; but  it  supposes  also 
an  actual  channel  or  groove  to  have  been 
formed  all  round  the  sides,  by  means  of  their 
horizontal  dimensions  being  made  rather  less 
than  those  of  the  plinths  ; this,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  hypothetical  eye-seeming 
channelling  or  sinking,  in  the  tops  of  the  sty- 
lobatse  of  the  puzzling  passage. 

The  annexed  roughly-sketched  diagram  will 
further  explain  mv  meaning  : — A,  unequal 
scamillus  ; B,  apparent  channel,  groove,  or 
glyph  in  the  stylobat  of  the  hypothetical  case. 

1 have  just  heard,  what  is  rather  curious, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  word  scamillus  for 
one  in  the  English  language.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  sceaniel,  a stool  or 
bench,  whence  an  etymologist*  derives  our  word 
shambles  (butchers’  benches  or  stalls). 

J.  P.  w. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  have  determined  upon  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  size  of  the  Home  Park, 
Windsor,  by  throwing  into  it  the  Maestrieht 
Gardens,  which  run  for  half  a mile  parallel 
with  the  Thames  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  park,  and  are  of  great  width.  The  wall 
which  separates  the  gardens  from  the  park  is 

now  in  course  of  being  removed. An  official 

document  has  lately  been  gazetted,  authorizing 
the  conversion  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  in  the 
city  of  Worcester  into  a residence  for  the  dean 

of  that  diocese. Exertions  are  being  made, 

and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  obtain 
means  to  erect  a church  in  Tangier,  near 

Taunton. The  church  of  Blandford  St. 

Mary,  Wilts,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  last 
week.  The  accident  occurred  from  the  pipe 
of  the  stove,  which  was  put  up  through  the  roof 
adjoining  the  rafters,  being  burnt  out.  The 
rafters  consequently  took  fire,  and  flames 
issued  from  the  roof.  The  prompt  assistance 
of  the  villagers,  and  a good  supply  of  water, 
prevented  the  entire  destruction  of  the  edifice. 

Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal  says  : “A 

dissenting  sect  at  Cardiff  being  about  to  erect 
a chapel,  have  advertised  for  plans,  &c.  The 
advertisement  at  the  end  says,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  ‘ feel  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender  (or  any).’  The  honester  mode  would 
have  been  for  the  committee  to  at  once  have 
stated  that  they  wished  all  the  information 
they  could  procure  without  paying  any  thing 

for  it. A contract  for  building  the  new  sea 

wall  and  esplanade  on  Cromer  beach  has  been 
accepted  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Cattermoul,  of  Norwich,  whose  tender  for 
the  work  is  2,323/.  The  new  jetty  is  to 
be  erected  by  Messrs.  Witting  and  Smith, 
of  Cromer,  for  985/.  The  whole  is  to  be 

completed  within  four  months. The  fish 

merchants  at  Yarmouth  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  procure  an  extension  of  the  jetty, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  beach  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  manner.  It  is  feared  that  unless  some 
steps  of  this  kind  be  taken,  in  rough  weather 
vessels  will  not  be  able  to  land  their  cargoes 
at  the  beach,  but  will  be  obliged  to  carry  them 

to  Gorlestone,  or  Lowestoft. The  works  in 

connection  with  the  enlargement  of  Dover 
Harbour  are  in  active  progress.  The  site  of 
the  Government  old  store-houses  has  been  to- 
tally levelled  during  the  past  fortnight,  the  sea- 
wall is  completed,  the  ponderous  gates  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Pent  have  been  hung,  and  are 
nearly  completed,  and  it  is  now  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  the  whole  will  be  finished  in  six 

or  eight  months. At  a meeting  held  last 

week  of  the  Paving  Commissioners  of  Cam- 
bridge, a large  number  of  tenders  for  paving 
the  town  for  three  years  were  received.  The 
first  opened  were  for  the  carriage  ways  and 
channels,  and  setting  the  kirh-stone,  at  per 
yard,  — the  following  were  the  prices: — J. 
Hurley,  for  the  road  9d.  per  yard,  setting  the 
kirb  6d.  per  yard;  J.  Popjoy  8d.  and  fid.  ; J. 
Coulson,  lOd.  and4d. ; Pratt  and  Sewell,  Lon- 
don, 8d.  and  5d.,  John  Brady,  London,  5£d., 

* \V.  Barnes’  “ Poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  Glossary.” 


or  2d.  extra  if  grouted,  and  3d.  the  kirb.  For 
the  flag-pavement,  John  Brady  sent  in  a tender 
also,  which  was  likewise  considerably  below 
his  competitors,  he  proposed  to  execute  it  at 
9d.  per  square  yard  ; there  were  two  others  at 
Is.  4d.,  one  at  Is.  3jd.,  one  at  Is.  3d.,  one  at 
Is.  2£d.,  and  two  at  Is.  Id.  It  was  of  course 
unanimously  agreed  to  receive  Brady’s  tender. 

The  corporation  of  Cork  have  applied 

to  Government  for  a loan  of  4,000/.  to  build 

public  markets. A few  days  since,  in 

removing  the  floor  of  a house  in  Tavern-street, 
Ipswich,  walls  were  discovered  beneath  the 
ground,  which  evidently  formed  some  part  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  building.  The  walls  were 
constructed  of  rubble,  and  were  about  2 feet 
thick,  one  extending  east  and  west,  and  the 
other  joining  in  the  middle  part  on  the  north 
6ide  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  There  was  a 
plain  and  narrow  doorway  in  the  first,  and  a 
larger  doorway  with  mouldings  characteristic 

of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  other. 

At  the  Suffolk  adjourned  sessions,  on  Monday 
last,  Mr.  Borton  produced  a plan  approved  of 
by  a select  committee,  for  a new  bridge  to  be 
erected  at  Highatn.  The  plan  was  generally 
approved  of  by  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and 

is  to  be  carried  into  effect  forthwith. A 

gentleman  employed  by  the  Government  is  now 
in  the  vicinity  of  Weymouth  making  arrange- 
ments of  a preliminary  nature,  with  a view  to 
commencing  the  long  talked  of  Portland  Break- 
water.  The  coffer-dam  in  connection  with 

the  harbour  improvements  at  Aberdeen  is 
completed,  and  has  proved  perfectly  water- 
tight. Immense  wooden  beams  traverse  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  dam,  which 
are  intersected  and  supported  by  others  in  all 
directions,  and  in  every  possible  manner;  so 
that  the  tides,  which  have  occasionally  risen 
to  the  height  of  twenty-one  feet  outside  the 
dam,  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  work. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town  council 

at  Coventry,  a plan  of  the  proposed  cemetery 
was  laid  upon  the  table  and  approved  of.  It 
was  determined  by  lot  that  the  church  should 
have  the  west  and  the  dissenters  the  east  side 
of  the  grounds,  which  extend  over  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  acres.  The  Coventry 
Herald  says:  — “Judging  from  the  plan,  the 
contemplated  cemetery  will  in  all  respects  do 
honour  to  the  city,  which  will  thus  become 
distinguished  by  one  feature  consonant  with 
modern  taste,  and  with  the  spirit  of  ‘ sanatory 
reform.’  ” 


THE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 

This  important  subject  has  lately  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  doubt  however  exists  respecting  the  issue 
of  the  proposed  reduction  by  Government. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  headed  an  opposi- 
tion, and  was  desirous  of  allowing  the  existing 
rates  of  duties  to  remain  as  they  are.  He  was 
supported  in  a motion  to  this  effect  by  Mr.  H. 
Ilinde,  Mr.  A,  Chapman,  Captain  Harris,  Mr. 
G.  Palmer,  and  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  whose 
only  arguments  rested  upon  an  imaginary  evil, 
which  they  said  would  be  severely  felt  by  the 
British  shipping  interest.  The  motion  was 
successfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr. 
Warburton,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  G.  Clerk,  and 
Mr.  C.  Buller,  whose  positions  were  founded 
upon  experience,  and  the  wants  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Warburton  said  the  arguments  hon. 
gentlemen  opposed  to  the  Government  mea- 
sure, were  then  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
the  House,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
resorted  to  in  opposition  to  the  reduction  of 
the  timber  duties  in  1842.  The  predictions 
were  also  quite  analogous  ; but  experience  had 
proved  them  to  be  founded  on  fallacious  rea- 
soning. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a majority  of  232  to  109. 

The  Dundee  Warder  says: — “We  are  in- 
formed that  the  director  and  comptroller  of  the 
customs  at  Dundee  have  received  directions 
from  the  Board  of  Customs  to  admit  logs  of 
wood,  all  the  sides  of  which  are  eight  inches 
and  upwards,  although  sawn  on  all  sides,  at  the 
rate  of  duty  as  levied  on  timber  hewn,  not 
sawn.  When  any  side  is  under  eight  inches, 
the  duty  as  timber  sawn  is  to  be  charged. 


Fine  Arts. — Lord  Canning  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  additional  commissioner  for  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  the  fine  arts. 


BRICKWORK  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — Some  time  back  an  article  appeared 
in  your  journal,  which  has  also  gone  the  round 
of  the  newspapers,  stating  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  houses  in  Liverpool  in  the  present, 
compared  with  former  years.  This  increase 
is  truly  astonishing,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a fact,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  are  put  together  is  deplorable,  the 
brickwork  more  especially,  is  of  that  de- 
scription called  jerrying,  of  which  a similar 
specimen  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any 
other  place.  The  method  they  have  of  bond- 
ing, if  bonding  it  can  be  called,  is  with 
four  stretching  courses,  and  then  a heading 
course  ; but  the  heading  course  is  not  always 
whole  bricks,  and  often  I have  seen  four  half 
bricks  for  a two-brick  wall,  so  that  there  would 
be  a vertical  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
for  ten  or  twelve  courses  down,  very  seldom 
flushed  up  with  mortar,  and  leaving  a complete 
cavity  in  the  wall  for  the  mice  from  bottom  to 
top.  The  other  day  I saw  a warehouse  on 
fire,  and  for  four  stories  down  from  the  top, 
the  smoke  was  issuing  from  nearly  every  ver- 
tical joint  in  the  front  wall.  I have  also  seen 
several  buildings  taken  down  for  improve- 
ments, and  these  all  display  the  same  system  of 
workmanship  in  every  respect.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  system  here  for  ages  back, — 
and  it  still  continues,  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  toim- 
prove  themselves,  but  they  are  con  tent  to  plod  on 
in  the  same  slovenly  way.  This  to  me  appears 
strange,  when  they  have  so  many  bricklayers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  yet  they  all  get 
into  the  same  system  ; and  that  spirit  of 
emulation  which  should,  and  I believe  formerly 
did  exist  amongst  workmen,  appears  to  have 
now  become  quite  extinct. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Hawley. 
Liverpool,  March  21,  1846. 

*%*  These  remarks,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
apply  to  brickwork  in  other  places  than  Liver- 
pool. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — The  public  press  seems  almost  to 
have  entered  into  a tacit  compact  to  avoid  the 
British  Museum,  so  very  studiously  does  it 
preserve  silence  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
that  building.  When  the  fa9ade  was  first 
begun,  there  was  a little  squeaking,  and  pro- 
testing against  the  triviality  and  insipidity  of 
the  design  adopted  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, certainly  the  most  public,  of  all  our 
public  buildings;— a design  in  utter  contra- 
diction to  the  spirit  which  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  infused  into 
architecture.  A decided  movement  forwards 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  increased  at- 
tention now  bestowed  upon  architectural  design 
and  appearance,  and  that,  not  only  for  edifices 
of  a superior  class,  but  generally;  not  always, 
indeed,  with  the  very  best  taste,  but  still  aiming 
at  taste  and  consulting  appearance.  The 
Museum  certainly  does  not  keep  pace  with, 
on  the  contrary,  lags  far  behind  such  move- 
ment. In  quality,  its  fa?ade  will  be  precisely 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  Post  Office,  as 
will  be  the  design  also:  little  more  than  a 
variation  of  the  other,  without  a single  fresh 
idea  in  it.  Nav,  there  will  not  even  be  so 
much  as  any  accompaniment  of  sculpture, 
though  if  any  where  at  all,  that  would  seem  to 
he  expressly  called  for  in  the  fa9ade  of  a 
museum,  where  it  would  he  sufficiently  signi- 
ficant and  characteristic,  and  not  altogether  so 
decidedly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Grecian 
architecture,  but  that  it  might  for  once  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  Anglo-Grecian  as  a novelty, — 
an  improvement  on  the  Parthenon,  which,  as 
all  who  visit  the  Museum  very  well  know,  had 
no  decoration  of  that  kind  whatever  ! 

Pray  heaven  it  be  not  by  and  by  found  out, 
aprts  le  coup,  that  a noble  opportunity  for  se- 
curing a fine  and  finished  specimen  of  Grecian 
architecture,  one  exhibiting  our  prowess  in 
style  as  satisfactorily  as  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment will  do  in  a different  one — has  not  been 
quite  flung  away  and  lost.  The  chief  merit 
which  the  unlucky  museum  fi^ade  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  claim,  will  be  that  of  giving  the  coup 
de grace  to  Grecian  architecture,  and  rendering 
us  more  Gothic  in  our  affections  than  ever.  An 
engraving  in  a contemporary  journal  shews 
what  might  yet  be  done  towards  redeeming 
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the  design,  and  infusing  into  it  a little  more 
character  and  dignity;  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  positive  necessity  for  continuing  the 
roof  or  loftier  portico  over  the  part  of  the 
building  behind  it,  the  portico  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  altered  plan,  being  of  such  ample 
depth,  that  there  would  be  sufficient  extent  of 
ridge  of  roof  over  it,  to  prevent  the  portico  ap- 
pearing merely  stuck  on  to  the  edifice, — at 
least  in  any  view  of  that  side  of  the  building. 

Budownik. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  STYLES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  Society, 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Dwyer,  setting  forth  “ Ideas  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  styles.”  The  imitative  faculties  it 
was  supposed  would,  in  the  earliest  states  of 
society,  be  directed  to  imprinting  fanciful  and 
grotesque  devices  on  domestic  implements, 
such  being  probably  suggested  by  quaint  for- 
mations of  nature  first  selected  and  applied  to 
those  uses.  Credulity  in  various  ways  would 
become  attached  to  these  forms  ; religious  and 
moral  precepts  would  be  symbolized,  and  his- 
tory, manners,  and  ceremonies  thus  registered. 
The  striking  similarities  discernible  in  remains 
of  primitive  art  found  in  Mexico,  Egypt,  and 
India  afforded  much  matter  for  remark.  He 
doubted  the  practical  utility  to  designers  of 
searching  remotely  for  the  origin  of  styles, 
beyond  an  endeavour  to  obtain  a similar  inspi- 
ration to  that  which  the  artist  of  an  admired 
work  had  possessed;  and  which  would  be  best 
approached  by  a consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  period  at  which  it  had  been 
produced.  He  ascribed  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  styles,  generally  classed  as  distinct,  to 
the  extensive  influence  of  national  and  reli- 
gious habits  and  feelings,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
great  difficulties  of  defining  where  any  style 
begins  or  ends.  Warfare  had  conduced 
greatly  to  this  confusion,  while  religion  was 
always  stimulating  conventionalities.  To  re- 
j cognize  the  beautiful  is  the  soul  of  art,  and  it 
was  contended  that  the  difference  between  the 
works  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  arose 
i from  a more  immediate  attention  to  natural 
types  on  their  part,  while  we  have  been  pre- 
ferring to  imitate  the  examples  left  to  us  of 
their  skill.  Several  portions  of  Egyptian, 
j Greek,  and  Roman  decorative  art,  derivable 
Rom  vegetable  and  animate  forms  were  enume- 
rated,  alluding  also  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
with  which  most  ornaments  had  been  invested, 
and  which,  it  was  argued,  ought  to  be  more 
strictly  regarded  in  the  adoption  for  modern 
purposes.  The  lecturer  exhibited  chalk  draw- 
ings* one  of  a capital  to  a column,  designed  byr 
himself  from  the  water-cress  ; others  illustrated 
the  beautiful  forms  which  the  congelation  on 
our  windows  assume  in  frosty  weather ; and 
one  of  the  common  nettle  in  blossom,  in  an 
inverted  position,  afforded  a type  for  a chan- 
delier. He  said  that  he  did  not  advocate  ser- 
vility in  copying  natural  products,  but  con- 
tended that  ideality  ought  to  imbue  all  designs 
tor  embellishments.  lie  would  especially 
; desire  to  see  in  our  schools  for  artists,  copies 
from  ancient  works  placed  beside  the  natural 
!'  archetype  from  which  they  were  designed,  so 
that  the  ideal  might  be  more  correctly  appre- 
: ciated ; and  he  concluded  his  paper  with  some 
' remarks  upon  geometry  and  proportion,  as 
I1  being  essential  to  the  best  arrangements  of  the 
i best  ideas. 


Amiens  Cathedral. — The  Literary  Ga- 
; zette  says  : — Thoughts  had  been  entertained 
s some  time  ago  that  it  would  be  possible  to  re- 
p store  some  of  the  sculptured  figures  of  Amiens 
L Cathedral  which  had  been  greatly  mutilated, 
■ especially  on  the  outside  ; but  the  Government 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Dusevel  and  Goze,  ap- 
' pointed  to  examine  the  cathedral  for  this  pur- 
i pose,  have  reported  that  it  would  be  much 
P better  to  leave  the  figures  untouched,  and  only 
i to  prevent  them  from  receiving  further  injury. 
JTlie  general  character  of  the  collection  of 
' Sculptures  would  then  be  better  preserved  than 
b by  any  modern  attempts  at  imitation.  Two 
icicnographical  curiosities  have  been  pointed 
i out  by  these  gentlemen  as  occurring  amongst 
lithe  figures.  One  is  that  of  the  Father  holding 
lithe  world  on  the  end  of  a finger;  the  other 
ilthat  of  the  Holy  Ghost  represented  as  a human 
I)  being  seated,  and  holding  the  dove  on  his 
kknee  ; while  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  sup- 
porting the  symbolical  triangle. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Room, 
Holywell,  on  the  11th  inst.  The  president 
having  announced  the  presents  received,  Mr. 
Millard,  hon.  sec.,  proceeded  to  read  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing:— “ The  chief  matter  of  interest  which  the 
committee  has  to  report  is,  as  usual,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  at  Dorchester.  The  great 
south  window  and  the  beautiful  sedilia,  which, 
together  form  the  portion  already  contracted 
for,  are  now  on  the  verge  of  completion.  The 
state  of  the  restoration  fund  is  more  promising 
than  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  for 
their  subscriptions  having  been  received’ since 
that  time,  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  General  Burrows  (the 
patron  of  the  living),  and  others,  these  con- 
tributions have  completed  the  sum  necessarv 
for  the  second  contract,  and  two  members  of 
the  society  have  readily  undertaken  the  respon- 
sibility of  signing  it.  No  delay  will  therefore 
be  occasioned  by  a want  of  funds  for  the 
present ; and  the  committee  will  immediately 
put  in  progress  the  restoration  of  the  east  and 
Jesse  windows,  with  a portion  of  the  roof  of 
the  chancel.  In  restoring  the  great  east 
window,  an  original  design  will  be  necessary 
for  the  tracery  in  the  rose;  and  that  this  some- 
what difficult  task  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, the  committee  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  another 
architect.” 

Mr.  Guy,  of  Lincoln  College,  read  a paper 
on  the  “Architecture  of  Howden  Church, 
Yorkshire,”  illustrated  by  a numher  of  draw- 
ings and  engravings. 


STRIKE  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  whole  of  the  building  trades  of  Man- 
chester have  turned  out,  in  some  instances  for 
an  advance  in  wages,  and  in  others  for  an 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The 
numbers  at  present  out  of  employ  are  roughly 
stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Carpenters  and  Joiners 1,700 

Bricklayers  300 

Bricklayers’  labourers 400 

Plasterers 200 

Slaters  130 

Labourers  to  two  last  300 

Painters 150 

Plumbers  and  Glaziers 200 


The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Leeds  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  strike  on  the 
6th  of  April  unless  their  wages  are  advanced 
2s.  per  week.  At  Birkenhead  upwards  of 
1,000  stone  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  have 
struck  for  an  advance  from  23s.  to  27s.  per 
week.  Similar  strikes  are  anticipated  at  Liver- 
pool, Kendal,  Scarborough,  and  other  places. 
The  employers  at  Manchester  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  themselves  from  the  demands  of 
their  workmen.  They  have  caused  large 
posters  to  be  displayed  throughout  the  metro- 
polis, announcing  that  4,000  mechanics,  be- 
longing to  the  undermentioned  branches  in 
the  building  trades,  were  wanted  immediately 
at  the  iollowing  wages,  in  Manchester  and 
the  neighbourhood  : — Carpenters  and  joiners, 
28s.  per  week  ; bricklayers,  30s.  per  week ; 
plumbers,  27s.  per  week ; slaters,  26?.  per 
week  ; plasterers  and  painters,  26s.  per  week  ; 
and  labourers,  18s.  per  week. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  states  broadly 
that  “ a few  individuals  at  the  head  of  the 
trades’  union  rule  them,  and  dictate  imperiously 
in  all  things,  when  they  shall  work  and  when 
strike,  what  wages  they  shall  demand,  and 
what  offers  refuse.  Still  the  best  workmen, 
the  most  intelligent  men,  are  mainly  disposed 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  masters,  giving  them 
an  advance  of  two  shillings,  with  a return  to 
the  old  hours.  But  the  union  overawes  and 
prevents  them  from  resuming  woik.  It  may 
be  asked  how  men  can  continue  under  such 
thraldom  ; but  the  union  finds  a firm  phalanx 
of  supporters  in  the  inferior  workmen,  many 
of  whom  are  seldom  fully  employed,  and  being 
a numerous  body,  they  aid  the  union  to  over- 
awe and  coerce  into  compliance  the  superior 
workmen.” 

Towards  the  close  of  last  week  upwards  of 
1,100  railway  labourers,  employed  on  the  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle  line  struck  work,  owing  to 
the  contractors  having  issued  a printed  notice, 
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intimating  that  from  and  after  Monday  last,  the 
men  were  to  work  10J  hours  per  day,  exclusive 
of  meal  times,  the  time  previously  being  10 
hours  a day. 


MATHEMATICS  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  kindred  pro- 
fessions of  architecture  and  engineering  require 
to  be  based  upon  principles  in  pure  mathema- 
tics; still  less  can  it  be  denied  that  the  profes- 
sors themselves  are  in  general  but  little  versed 
in  that  essential  branch  of  their  respective 
professions.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  take  up 
a professional  book,  in  which  there  is  the 
slightest  approach  to  mathematics,  without 
feeling  convinced  that  the  author  is  handling 
unfamiliar  tools,  and  often  lacerating  his  pro- 
fessional character  by  his  clumsy  use  of  them. 
Often  have  we  felt  a suffusion  of  shame  when 
consulting  woiks  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
these  professions,  and  stumbling  on  their  ludi- 
crous attempts  to  talk  mathematically;  and 
we  have  felt  pleased  in  thinking  that  such 
jejune  productions  do  not  fall  under  the  eyes 
of  mathematicians.  They  know  too  well  that 
our  professional  works  contain  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  much  less 
the  expense  of  purchase. 

Yet  problems  of  great,  very  great  mathe- 
matical difficulty,  are  daily  occurring  in  both 
professions.  What  is  the  consequence?  That 
our  architects  and  engineers  are  compelled  to 
trust  to  unsatisfactory  and  illusive  experiments 
with  models,  or  to  risk  at  once  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conjectural  designs.  They 
sometimes  succeed  — often  when  they  keep 
pretty  close  to  older  and  tried  plans;  but  occa- 
sionally the  most  lamentable  failures  take  place, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life  as  well  as  property.  A moderate  portion 
of  mathematical  skill  would  have  prevented 
these  and  other  evils. 

Again,  the  unnecessary  strength  given  to 
parts  of  a structure,  and  unnecessary  demand 
of  generative  power  in  machines,  are  so  com- 
mon, that  there  are  perhaps  few  buildings  or 
machines  at  present  in  existence,  which  form 
entire  exceptions  to  the  charge.  Now  the 
strength  of  a structure  is,  in  reality,  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  part,  and  even  the’  weakest  part 
may  be  weakened  still  more  by  its  connection 
with  the  other  parts  ; and  the  power  of  a ma- 
chine is  only  that  part  of  the  initial  force 
which  is  effectively  conveyed  to  the  “ working 
points.”  All  else  is  wasted,  whether  of  strength 
or  power ; and,  in  fact,  so  much  capital  might 
as  well  be  thrown  into  the  ocean  at  once,  as 
employed  in  these  unprofitable  parts  of  a struc- 
ture or  an  engine. 

A competent  knowledge  of  mathematical 
science  would  enable  the  professional  man,  in 
a very  great  degree , to  avoid  this  profusion  of 
expenditure,  and  in  nearly  every  case  to  pre- 
vent those  frightful  catastrophes  that  are 
periodically  occurring  from  falling  buildings 
and  exploding  machinery.  Even  on  the  in- 
quests to  which  these  terrible  fatalities  give 
rise,  the  conflicting  and  often  very  absurd 
testimonies  and  opinions  of  professional  men 
are  most  remarkable  ; and  they  are  gradually 
convincing  the  public  that  the  professors  them- 
selves are  destitute  of  all  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  their  own  art,  and  are 
guided  by  mere  empirical  rules,  the  slightest 
departure  from  which  becomes  professional 
temerity,  and  a most  wanton  sporting  with 
property  and  life!  Is  this  as  it  should  be? 

Were  architecture  and  engineering  empi- 
rical arts — were  it  not  possible  to  determine 
h priori  the  results  of  all  strains  and  pressures 
in  a building,  and  the  loss  of  power  attendant 
upon  any  given  train  of  machinery — were  it 
not  possible  to  compute,  by  unerring  rules,  the 
actual  force  and  its  direction  at  any  given 
point, either  of  a structure  or  a machine — then, 
indeed,  this  reproach  could  not  lie  at  the  door 
of  either  profession  or  of  its  Institute.  Since, 
however,  they  need  not  be  empirical  professions, 
and  as  a comparatively  moderate  acquaintance 
with  mathematical  science  would  redress  the 
greater  part  of  the  wrongs  which  professional 
ignorance  inflicts  on  the  public,  it  behoves  us 
to  make  such  corrections  ourselves,  lest  they 
be  forced  upon  us  in  a more  galling  form  by 
the  decision  of  the  legislature.  In  fact,  as  any 
person,  no  matter  his  ignorance  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  subject,  may  at  his  pleasure  dub 
himself  “ C.  E.”  or  “ Architect,”  and  as  in  the 
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recent  railway  mania,  so  many  of  the  most  un- 
principled and  unpractised  persons  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  engineering  profession, 
we  need  not  wonder,  nor  indeed  should  we  be 
sorry  to  see  it,  if  the  legislature  should  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  a control  such  as  it  does 
in  law  and  medicine.  It  certainly  does  seem 
necessary  to  put  some  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  incompetent  persons  to  enter  these 
professions  ; and  no  mode  seems  so  practicable 
as  a charter  of  incorporation  and  a board  of 
examiners  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  in  each  of  the  professions.  We 
are  6ure  it  would  be  a boon  to  the  public,  and 
not  less  a boon  to  the  professions  themselves. 
It  would  secure  to  the  public  qualified  artists  ; 
it  would  remove  from  the  professions  that  load 
of  discredit  which  the  present  open  system  in- 
evitably entails  upon  them,  and  with  increasing 
accumulation  each  successive  year. 

We  scarcely,  however,  hope  to  see  this  de- 
sired consummation  yet ; but  we  do  know, 
from  many  letters  which  we  have  received, 
that  a great  number  of  the  younger  members 
of  both  professions  are  anxiously  desiring  to 
qualify  themselves  for  an  efficient  and  honour- 
able execution  of  their  duties.  We  have  often 
been  requested  to  point  out  a suitable  course 
of  study  and  reading  in  mathematics,  which 
shall  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  have  a direct  pro- 
fessional bearing — including  all  the  great 
features  of  what  is  essential,  and  precluding 
those  inquiries  which,  however  interesting  to 
professional  mathematicians,  are  superfluous  to 
professional  architects  and  engineers.  Yield- 
ing to  none  in  our  wishes  to  be  “ useful  in  our 
day  and  generation,”  we  shall  attempt  to  point 
out,  not  only  the  subjects,  but  the  manner  of 
study  which  appear  to  us  to  be  best  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view  ; and  we  trust  that  should  the 
day  come — which  we  yet  hope  to  see— when 
some  test  of  capability  for  professional  duties 
shall  be  rendered  legally  imperative,  the  sug- 
gestions which  we  may  offer  will  have  proved 
a beneficial  aid  to  many  a one  qualifying  him- 
self, who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to 
do  so,  in  that  most  important  branch  of  his 
acquirements,  the  mathematical. 

Although  large  premiums  are  paid  with  ar- 
ticled pupils  both  to  architects  and  engineers, 
we  believe  there  is  not  a single  case  produci- 
ble, in  which  the  slightest  attention  to  mathe- 
matical studies  is  included  in  the  course  of 
professional  instruction.  How,  indeed,  should 
there  be  ? The  youth  may  be  advised,  or  he 
may  not  be,  “ to  get  a few  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics from  some  private  teacher but  in 
most  cases  the  advice  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
bore,  and  perhaps  given  with  a half  sneer ; 
and  even  if  adopted,  he  is  left,  like  his  tutor, 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  mathematics  that  he  wants.  He  blunders 
through  a few  lessons,  gets  disgusted,  and  his 
mathematical  course  is  finished  with  the  pay- 
ment of  his  first  guinea ! — Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday  the  20th  inst.,  a court  was  held. 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  chair.  After  the  minutes 
of  several  preceding  courts  had  been  read,  in 
which  it  appeared  the  surplus  from  the  rates 
of  1845,  applicable  to  the  year  1846,  was 
10,243/.  18s.  Gd.,  the  solicitor  to  the  court 
made  an  application  for  petitions  to  Parliament 
against  the  Windsor  Railway,  and  Suirey 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Bills,  which  were  in 
consequence  then  duly  signed  by  order  of 
court. 

The  solicitor  also  presented  a report  upon 
the  dangers  likely  to  arise  to  the  district,  from 
the  weakened  state  of  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
sington canal.  The  court  ordered  a special 
court  to  be  held  on  Friday,  the  27th  instant, 
to  sign  a precept  to  the  sheriff  for  a jury,  to 
consider  by  whose  default  the  evils  pointed 
out  had  arisen,  and  to  amerce  the  parties  for 
their  neglect ; notice  to  be  given  to  all  parties 
interested  of  the  said  special  court. 

The  first  office  clerk,  Mr.  Hatton’s,  salary 
was  increased  50/.  per  annum,  on  account  of 
his  general  good  conduct  and  attention  to  his 
duties.  The  consideration  of  Mr.  Doull’s  me- 
morial for  a pension,  was  postponed  to  the 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  court,  the  subject 
to  be  then  discussed  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Cumberlege  and  Mr.  Godrich,  that  he  be  al- 
lowed a year’s  salary  on  account  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  his  office  as  accountant-surveyor. 


At  this  court,  the  new  chief  surveyor  pre- 
sented five  special  reports  with  several 
drawings,  one  of  which  to  accompany  the 
general  instructions  to  applicants  for  building 
sewers,  gullies,  side  entrances,  elicited  the 
approbation  of  the  court,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  engraved  forthwith. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Tuesday,  March  24th,  1846.  Sir  John 
Rennie,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  W.  Parks,  de- 
scribing the  “ Estuary  of  the  River  Severn.” 
After  giving  a brief  account  of  the  Severn 
above  Gloucester,  the  paper  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  river  at  Longney 
Point,  about  ten  miles  below  Gloucester,  where 
it  becomes  a tidal  estuary,  and  where  the 
most  important  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  regards  navigation,  is  the 
rise  of  the  tide.  Below  Longney,  the  river 
becomes  broad  and  shallow,  and  at  low  water 
presents  an  extensive  series  of  shoals  com- 
posed of  mud  and  sand.  The  stream  there  is 
rapid,  and  the  general  fall  of  the  surface  is 
much  increased.  This  lower  portion  of  the 
Severn  forms  a great  natural  weir,  which  the 
shipping  avoid  by  taking  the  Berkeley  Ship 
Canal. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  its  tides,  that  portion 
of  the  river  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  for  it  is  from  the  the  funnel- 
shaped  form  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  that  it 
derives  its  facilities  for  navigation  ; in  con- 
sequence of  this  form,  the  water  running  up 
is,  as  it  were,  choked  by  the  downward  current 
and  is  raised  above  its  sea  level,  thus  the  lift 
of  a high  tide  at  Kingroad  is  47  feet,  at  the 
Old  Passage  it  is  45  feet,  at  Chepston  37  feet 
10  inches,  and  at  Beachley  40  feet  6 inches. 
At  this  latter  point  is  situated  the  Old  or 
Aust  passage  on  the  main  road  from  Bristol 
to  Wales.  The  channel  for  navigation  and 
the  main  set  of  the  tide  is  close  to  the  North 
or  Beachley  shore.  The  flood-tide  flows  at 
about  6£  miles  an  hour,  and  lasts  4j  hours, 
the  ebb  7?  hours.  Small  vessels  are  enabled 
to  pass  up  at  l£  hour  after  flood-tide  com- 
mences; larger  vessels  soon  after  half  flood, 
and  reach  Sharpness  Point,  the  entrance  of 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  before  high 
water.  Above  Sharpness  Point,  the  river  at 
low  water  presents  an  immense  extent  of  sandy 
and  muddy  shoals  for  five  miles.  Here  is  first 
observed  the  curious  phenomenon  called  the 
“ Bore.”  The  impetuosity  with  which  the 
two  currents  meet,  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
low  water  channel,  cause  an  almost  vertical 
rise  of  2 feet  or  3 feet  and  sometimes  5 feet, 
extending  across  the  river  and  varying  its  ve- 
locity as  it  passes  over  deep  or  shallow  water. 

The  paper  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  lower  part  of  the  Severn  for 
improvements,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  im- 
provements of  which  it  was  susceptible  was 
cutting  a canal  across  the  neck  of  land  from 
Framilode  to  Hock  Crib,  which  would  much 
facilitate  the  downward  trade  by  effecting  a 
saving  of  two  tides  to  vessels  sailing  in  that 
direction.  Any  general  scheme  of  improve- 
ments was  scarcely  practicable,  as  if  the  na- 
tural impediments  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  were  removed,  the  effect  might  be  to 
nearly  drain  the  upper  portion.  Still,  since 
local  alterations  might  be  advantageously 
made,  and  the  navigation  would  be  facilitated, 
the  author  seized  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
the  advantages  of  having  one  standard  height 
as  an  uniform  datum  line  all  round  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  standard  all  levels 
should  refer.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued 
the  importance  of  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
generally  admitted,  and  the  good  example 
given  by  the  author  in  communicating  to  the 
Institution  the  observations  made  during  the 
course  of  his  survey  of  a portion  of  the  river 
for  Mr.  Walker,  was  particulary  eulogized. 


Interment  in  Towns. — Mr.  Mackinnon 
gave  notice,  that  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  April, 
lie  would  move  to  renew  his  bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  interments  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Mr.  Walker  has  presented  a 
petition. 

The  Royal  Literary  Fund.  — Mr.  J. 
Newman,  F.S.A.,  is  appointed  honorary  archi- 
tect, in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 
held  the  appointment  forty  years, 


BUILDINGS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

This  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent,  and 
is  now  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  egre- 
gious blunder  in  it,  pointed  out  last  week,  was 
not  altered,  but  goes  to  increase  the  sum  of 
errors  and  inconsistences  which  disfigure  the 
Act  as  a whole. 


fMtecrllanra. 

Condition  of  Labourers’  Cottages. — 
The  spread  of  those  evils  which  the  working 
classes  unhappily  too  much  indulge  in  are,  in 
a great  measure,  ascribed  to  their  uncomfort- 
able dwelling  at  home.  In  Berkshire,  Mr. 
Parker,  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s  “Sanatory  Report,” 
observes  that  “ the  floors  of  the  cottages  are 
laid  with  red  tiles  called  ‘ flats,’  or  with  bricks 
of  a remarkably  porous  quality ; and  as  each 
of  these  tiles  or  bricks  will  absorb  half  a pint 
of  water,  so  do  they  become  the  means  by 
which  vapour  is  generated.  The  cleanly  house- 
wife, who  prides  herself  upon  the  neat  and  fresh 
appearance  of  her  cottage,  pours  several  pails 
of  water  upon  the  floor,  and  when  she  has 
completed  her  task  with  the  besom,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  remove  with  a mop  or  flannel  so  much 
of  the  water  as  the  bricks  have  not  absorbed. 
After  having  cleansed  the  cottage,  the  fire  is 
usually  made  up  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, 
and  vapour  is  created  by  the  action  of  the  beat 
on  the  saturated  floor.  Thus  the  means  adopted 
to  purify  the  apartment  are  equally  as  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  the  filth 
and  dirt,  frequently  too  abundant  in  the  cot- 
tages of  labouring  persons.”  In  the  adjoining 
county,  Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  Parker  ob- 
serves, the  construction  of  the  cottages  is  fre- 
quently unwholesome.  He  says,  “ the  improper 
materials  of  which  cottages  are  here  built,  and 
their  defective  construction,  are  also  the  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  serious  indisposition  of  the 
inmates.  Next  to  good  drainage  and  thorough 
ventilation,  the  foundation  of  a cottage  is  the 
most  important  consideration.” 

Sale  of  Land  at  Birkenhead. — The 
immense  sale  of  land  at  Birkenhead,  consist- 
ing of  nearly  1,000  plots  for  buildingpurposes, 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Jackson,  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  Woodside  Hotel. 
It  was  most  respectably  and  numerously  at- 
tended, the  large  room  being  crowded  through- 
out to  excess.  About  half-past  1 o’clock  the 
auctioneer,  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  commenced  the 
business  by  reading  the  printed  conditions, 
after  which  lot  1 was  put  up.  It  consisted  of 
16,022  square  yards  of  land,  situated  in  Slatey- 
road  and  Euston-grove,  divided  into  twelve 
lots,  the  purchaser  to  have  the  option  of  taking 
two  lots  on  the  whole.  Mr.  Robert  Hughes 
put  up  the  lot  at  "Js .,  and  the  bidding  was  run 
up  to  8s.,  at  which  price  Mr.  Hughes  became 
the  purchaser  of  two  lots.  The  sale  then  went 
on,  and  eventually  about  twenty  lots  were  sold 
for  upwards  of  7,000/.,  the  prices  ranging  be- 
tween  8s.  6d.  and  26s.  per  yard,  most,  how- 
ever, of  it  being  situate  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. — Liverpool  Courier. 

Tiie  Value  of  Smoke. — A striking  in- 
stance of  economic  talent  came  to  our  know- 
ledge, in  the  district  of  Alston  Moor.  From 
the  smelting  hearths  of  one  “house,”  an  arched 
tunnel  conducts  the  smoke  to  an  outlet,  at  a 
distance  from  the  works,  in  a waste  spot,  where 
no  one  can  complain  of  it.  The  gathering 
matter  or  “ fume,"  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  the  smoke,  is  annually  submitted  to  a pro- 
cess, by  which  it  had  at  that  time  yielded  lead 
enough  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a chim- 
ney. A similar  tunnel  chimney,  three  miles 
in  length,  was  erecting  at  Allendale.  Its  fume 
will  yield  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum ! Truly,  here  it  may  be  said  that 
smoke  does  not  end  in  smoke.  — British 
Quarterly  Revieio. 

Parish  Churches.*  — Under  this  title, 
Messrs.  Brandon,  whose  valuable  “Analysis 
of  Gothick  Architecture”  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, have  commenced  a work  which  pro- 
mises to  be  useful,  being  perspective  views  of 
English  ecclesiastical  structures  in  lithography 
with  plans  to  a uniform  scale,  and  brief  de- 
scription. The  first  number  contains  a view 
and  plan  of  seven  churches  at  an  almost  no- 
minal price. 

• Published  by  Geo.  Bell,  Fleet-street,  and  by  the  authors, 
Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 
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Large  Sale  of  Scotch  Fir  Trees. — A 
portion  of  Novar  Forest,  Ross-shire,  consist- 
ing of  10,032  Scotch  fir  trees,  was  sold  on  the 
21th  ult.  by  Mr.  Munro,  of  Novar.  The  price 
realised  was  5,704/.,  or  on  an  average  of 
10s.  l^d.  per  tree.  One  lot  of  1,248  trees 
brought  1,010/ ; and  some  of  the  trees  brought 
21.  each. 

Transfer  of  Land. — The  JVestminster 
Review  for  March  has  a valuable  article  on 
this  important  subject,  explaining  the  cause 
which  now  impedes  the  alienation  of  real  pro- 
perty, and  giving  a detailed  plan  for  its  remo- 
val. It  well  deserves  attentive  consideration. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  March  30.  — Chemical  (Society  of 
Arts,)  Adelphi,  8 i*.m. 

Tuesday',  31.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-street,  8 p.m.  ; Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mor- 
timer-street,  Cavendish-square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  1. — Society  of  Arts,  Adel- 
phi, 8 p.m.  ; British  Archaeological  Association 
(Western  Literary  Institution),  Leicester-square, 

87  P.M. 

Thursday',  2.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8J 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  3.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  - 
street,  8.J  p.m.  ; Botanical,  20,  Bedford-street, 
Covent  Garden,  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  4. — Asiatic,  14,Grafton-street,  2 p.m. 


STruticr. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Paddington  parish  work- 


house. 

W.  Higgs .£T7,500 

Jay  16,973 

Crooke 15,459 

Gerry  15,328 

Cooper  and  Davis 14,947 

Hawke 14,931 

King 14,654 

Barr 14,384 

Jas.  Davis 14,300 

Smith  14,100 

Shikins 14,098 

H.  W.  Cooper 11,094 

Higgs  and  Son 13,899 

Wilson 13,894 

Holman  13,781 

Burton 13,771 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  arc  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
strect,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  the  several  works  connected 
with  the  re-erection  of  a timber-bridge,  near  Coin- 
brook,  Middlesex. 

For  making  and  erecting  four  turn  tables  of  22 
feet  diameter  each,  for  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  (Ireland). 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  of  South  Fambridge,  near  Rochford,  Essex. 

For  executing  the  repairs  of  the  chancel  of  Saint 
Mary’s  church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

For  the  construction  of  the  various  stations  and 
buildings  required  on  the  Hull  and  Bridlington 
Railway. 

For  the  erection  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Ge- 
neral Hospital. 

For  the  erection  of  the  station-houses  and  gate- 
lodges  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with 
50,000  sleepers. 

For  the  erection  of  station-houses  and  gate-lodges 
upon  contract  No.  1,  on  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Rail- 
way. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  be- 
tween the  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Rugby  Stations, 
on  the  Midland  Railway. 

COMPETITIONS. 

The  directors  of  the  Church  of  England  cemetery, 
Birmingham,  are  ready  to  receive  designs  for  the 
laying  out  and  ornamenting  their  grounds  at  War- 
stone,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a chapel,  en- 
trance-lodge, &c.  Buildings  in  the  Saxon  or  Gothic 
styles  will  be  preferred.  A premium  of  twenty 
guineas  will  be  given  for  the  design  most  approved 
of,  and  one  of  ten  guineas  for  the  second. 

The  directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton  Water 
Works  Company  offer  a premium  of  thirty  pounds 
for  the  most  approved  plan  for  laying  out  lor  build- 
ing purposes  about  sixteen  acres  of  land,  forming 
the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Windmill-hill, 
Milton,  next  Gravesend.  A further  premium  of 
ten  pounds  will  be  awarded  to  the  second  best  plan. 


It  is  proposed  to  build  a town-hall  at  Luton, 
Bedfordshire,  with  dwelling-houses  and  shops  ad- 
joining. No  premiums  are  offered  for  the  best 
designs  sent  in,  but  “ the  architect  whose  plan  is 
adopted  will  be  required  to  superintend  the  work  if 
an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  that  effect.” 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  Ac. 

BY'  AUCTION. 

At  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Romsey,  Hants:  up- 
wards of  3,000  superior  oak  timber  trees,  chiefly 
from  15  to  60  feet  metings. 

At  the  Hunloke  Arms  Inn,  Wingerworth,  Derby  : 
about  200  valuable  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber  frees. 

At  the  Crown  Inn,  Rayleigh,  Essex:  341  oak 
timber  trees  now  standing. 

At  the  Boot  Inn,  Aberdare,  Glamorgan  : 530 
maiden  oak  and  ash  timber  trees  of  good  quality 
and  dimensions. 

Upon  the  estate  of  Osmond  Clarke,  Esq., 
Stuston,  Suffolk  : about  40  loads  of  superior  sea- 
soned oak  timber  trees. 

Upon  the  Mayland  Hall  Estate,  Essex,  by  order 
of  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital : 
a large  fall  of  elm  timber. 

At  Eling,  Wiltshire:  about  1,000  oak  trees  now 
standing. 

At  the  Anchor  tavern,  Westorchard,  Coventry  : 
506  superior  oak  coppice  timber  trees. 

Upon  the  Alton  Hall  Estate,  Stutton,  Ipswich: 
216  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber  trees,  300  ash  and 
elm  stands,  &c. 

At  Aldeby,  Norfolk  : 120  oak,  80  ash,  130  elm 
timber  trees,  now  growing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ W.  N.  R.” — Nothing  has  transpired  this  ses- 
sion about  Lord  Lincoln's  Drainage  Bill.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  brought  forward  imme- 
diately after  the  Easter  holidays. 

11  A Subscriber”  (Notting  Hill.) — The  names  of 
the  engineers  and  mill-makers  of  the  metropolis 
will  be  found  in  the  “ Post-office  Directory .” 

“ G.  T.”  shall  not  be  neglected. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — Mere  inuendo  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

“ J.  J.” — The  note  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  P. 

“ C.  O.” — Candidates  for  admission  as  asso- 
ciates of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  must  be 
p roposed  by  at  least  four  members  and  two  asso- 
ciates, who  must  certify  to  a personal  knowledge 
of  the  party  proposed.  Full  instructions  with 
form  of  certificate  can  be  had  at  the  Institution  on 
application. 

“ F.  B.” — We  find  it  difficult  to  advise  within 
the  limits  of  a notice.  Strain  a point,  and  get  a 
good  instructor  for  a short  lime. 

“ G.  W.  N.” — 200/.  would  build  a small  six- 
roomed  house. 

“ A Young  Beginner”  complains  of  the  publi- 
cation of  tenders  shelving  great  differences.  Our 
sole  motive  is  to  induce  builders  to  consider  their 
own  interests,  and  look  before  they  leap.  What 
will  our  correspondent  say  to  the  following  tenders 
for  alterations  in  ajnib lie -house,  Kensington  : — 


Collins,  Kensington .£485 

Loveland,  do 410 

West,  Church-street,  Chelsea 397 

Chippett,  Charles-street,  Chelsea  ....  263  ! 


“ Very  Constant  Reader.” — The  surveyor  if  em- 
ployed by  the  tradesman,  should  have  sent  the  ac- 
count when  ivritlen  out,  to  the  latter,  so  that  he 
might  copy  before  delivering  it.  If  the  surveyor 
omitted  to  do  this,  he  should  supply  a copy. 

“Bridge-builder,”  “ Brick-maker,”  shall  ap- 
pear. 

Received:  “ B.  B.,”  “ M.  B.,”  “ J.  L.,” 
“ Carbon.” 


.aDVERTISEXVIEEffTS. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

VTESSRS.  MACLURE,  MACDONALD, 

IV  I and  MACGREGOR,  General  Lithographers,  beg 
to  call  attention  to  a peculiar  feature  in  their  system  of  con- 
ducting business  ; namely,  their  having  a large  and  perma- 
nent staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  the 
Art,  on  the  premises ; which  arrangement,  they  submit, 
gives  a force  and  effect  to  immediate  production  unattainable 
by  other  means,  and  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  may  require  their  services,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 

London  Establishment,  Saville  House,  6,  Leicester-square  ; 
Liverpool  Establishment,  18,  Fenwick-street;  Glasgow  Es- 
tablishment, 57,  Buchanan-street. 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils  ; one  in  the  Writing,  the  other  in 
the  Artistieal  Department. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  74d.  8$d.  Is.  Id.  Is.  fid.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  lfis.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  51s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6r.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fid.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


IRON-YVORK  FOR  BAKERS'  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

• Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces;  Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chimney- bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ashpit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
Sic.  &c. ; all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
—CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safety  of  DREDGE’S 

PATENT  PRINCIPLE  are  explained  in  the  " Me- 
chanic's Magazine”  No.  1172,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  tour  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
50  to  294  feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  this.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLING  E’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  ai  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  C4,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. ' 


HOUSE- PAINTING,  Interior  Decora- 
tions, & c.,  executed  in  the  bc>t  style,  and  on  the 
lowest  terms,  by  DENHAM  and  Co.  (late  Saunders),  170, 
Regent-street. — Estimates  given  if  required. 


PAPER  HANGINGS.  — A Stock  of 

50,000  Pieces  always  ready,  in  Satins,  Flocks,  Gold, 
Damasks,  Oaks,  Granite,  Hand  Marbles,  &c.  &c.,  at  extra- 
ordinary prices.  Terms,  Cash. — Paper  Stainers  supplied 
with  long  Elephant  at  Mill  Prices — Cash. — LESCHALLAS, 
32,  Budge-row,  City,  corner  of  Size-lane. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Gracechurch-strcet,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
• side,  and  St.  Michael’ s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

rONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

P acknowledged  by  old-experienced  workmen  to  turnout 
•superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stiffer,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  entered  into,  and  licenses 
granted. -Apply  to  ED W.  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King  s- 
road,  Camden  Town. 

STREET  PAVING.— TO  CONTRACTORS  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER  has  invented  a new 
PAVING  for  streets,  which  will  entirely  supersede 
the  use  of  wood.  It  can  be  laid  down  with  great  rapidity, 
and  will  not  need  the  stoppage  of  the  whole  street  ; it  is  very 
durable  and  free  from  dirt  or  dust,  is  never  slippy,  always 
nresenting  to  the  horse  a firm  footing,  is  as  easy  of  draught 
s wood  and  as  free  from  noise ; will  cause  an  immense 
saving,  as  it  can  be  laid  down  for  a mere  trifle.  Any  one 
wishing  to  join  in  patenting  the  article,  or  tor  purchasing 
the  same,  for  further  particulars  apply  by  letter,  post  paid, 
to  D.  W.,  1,  Field-terrace,  Battle-bridge. 
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ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a light  colour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial  colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate, 

requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  and 
resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s  Cement, 
Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — . 

Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  thnt 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  nnd  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  i? 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resisU  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archiiraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  & c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over'  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Pans  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &C. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  lie  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


BLUNDELL’S  STUCCO  PAINT.— An 

article  perfectly  resembling  stone  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  outside  of  buildings,  has  long  been 
a desideratum.  This  STUCCO  PAINT  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  walls,  resists  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  glossy 
appearance  of  Oil  Paint.  It  is  laid  on  mixed  with  rain  or 
pure  river  water,  and  can  be  made  to  any  required  shade  or 
stone  colour.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors,  BLUNDELL,  SPENCE,  and  Co., 
Paint  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  69,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London  ; and  at  their  Colour  Works,  Hull. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  mav  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy.  , 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred.  , , ... 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder, 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 

joins' “d  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUE 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured.  It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement  ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,  and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London;  or  at  the  Licen- 

C Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
mav  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 

application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  IRON  snuTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  latus  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  snuTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

^CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  RE VOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  COUPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  beinp  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  pnee  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  tha  ?r 

vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETl  and  CORPE,  m 
some  of'  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable.  , _ . . , 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Pa?en‘j®srlIa"d 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES.  , 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.  All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Bolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  -6, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON,  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  nnd  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
plaee,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints ; paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITE FRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERIIO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  ouality ; also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames. 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. — TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show- 
rooms, 53,  Cornbill,  entrance  St.  Petcr’s-alley. 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 

SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 

MANUFACTURERS, 

26  and  27,  Tottenham-st. 

Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nomy. Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 
upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit- 
tings of  every  kind  prepared 
on  the  shortest  notice. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Beed- 
ing.  It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  11,  Kingsgate-strcet, 
London.  • ■ 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  51.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1816. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  .... 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

CaiNS'THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these ’Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  gram,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations.  . , c 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOhS  ol 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street ; and  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  at  which  places  specimens 
of  their  application  may  be  seen. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  1846. 


E look  on  the  question  as  to 
the  continuance  or  discon- 
tinuance of  Art-Unions, 
as  one  affecting  importantly 
the  highest  interests,  as  well 
as  thearts  and  manufactures, 
of  the  kingdom.  By  spreading  abroad  a love 
of  art,  placing  specimens  of  good  art  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  making  the  eye  of  the 
multitude  familiar  with  forms  of  beauty,  these 
associations  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost 
service  in  the  latter  respect.  The  great 
end  of  art,  however,  is  to  civilize,  refine, 
and  exalt:  art-unions  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  operations  more  than  is  practicable  by  any 
other  means  ; and  on  this,  the  highest  ground, 
therefore,  should  be  aided  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  general  education  and  the  elevation 
of  mind. 

To  talk  of  the  evil  of  making  good  art  too 
cheap,  — of  the  danger  of  sending  into  the 
world  twenty  thousand  finely- executed  records 
of  a noble  action,  or  a beautiful  effect  in  nature, 
instead  of  one,  is  not  merely  to  talk  sheer  non- 
sense, but  shortsightedly  and  unjustly.  Our 
best  authors  who  write,  are  producing  for  the 
thousands,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  our 
best  authors  who  paint,  and  our  best  authors 
who  model,  are  quite  willing  to  do  so  too. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Art- Unions,  to  which  we  briefly  referred 
a short  time  ago,  is  a very  interesting  docu- 
ment; clear,  eloquent,  and  convincing.  Mr. 
Wyse,  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  is  entitled  lo 
great  praise,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
plimented for  the  zeal,  knowledge,  and  ability 
it  displays.  The  various  parties  who  consi- 
dered themselves  injured  pecuniarily  by  the 
operations  of  the  London  association,  and 
artists  who,  needing  no  aid  themselves  thought 
all  others  were  in  the  same  position,  were 
heard,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  even  a 
personal  case. 

“ Your  committee  have  not  heard,”  says  the 
report,  “ even  within  the  limited  period  allowed 
to  judge  of  the  operation  of  these  societies,  of 
any  injury  at  all  equal  to  those  complained  of 
by  other  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  just  noticed  : on 
the  contrary,  the  persons  said  to  be  most 
affected  by  the  system  have  been  most  tem- 
perate in  their  evidence.  The  more  eminent 
painters  have  more  occupation,  the  more  emi- 
nent engravers  are  better  employed,  the  more 
eminent  publishers  have  increased  in  their 
business  : of  the  second  class  of  each  none  have 
< complained,  with  the  exception,  in  the  pub- 
lishing trade,  of  the  retailers,  who,  within  a 
■ certain  limit,  that  of  the  one-guinea  print, 

; appear  to  have  suffered;  all  others  seem  to 
have  received  an  increased  impulse,  instead  of 
I being  crushed,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case 
' with  other  interests  under  great  combinations. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  feel  themselves 
j justified  in  concluding  that  the  operation  of 
‘ Art-Unions,  so  far  from  suppressing  or  dimi- 
i nishing,  lias  led  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
i raent  of  private  patronage.” 

As  to  the  great  general  advantages  resulting 
I from  Art-Unions,  the  committee  appear  to 
1 have  been  unanimous  — they  could  not  be 
i otherwise  : — 

“There  seems  no  question  that,  even  under 
| present  circumstances,  Art-Unions  have  largely 
i contributed  to  interest,  at  home  and  in  the 
i colonies,  a great  portion  of  the  educated  classes 
i in  the  nature  and  advancement  of  the  fine 


arts.  Were  there,  even  for  a time,  to  prevail 
an  inferior  description  of  production,  with  all 
the  faults,  both  in  subject  and  execution,  as- 
cribed to  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
main  point  will  still  have  been  attained,  the 
excitement  and  preparation  for  a new  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  to  which,  till  lately,  the 
large  majority  even  of  the  educated  public  were 
strangers.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  very 
cheapness  which  so  many  fear  as  tending  to 
lower  art  generally,  must  be  looked  on  as  not 
only  of  good  omen,  but  as  the  actively  ope- 
rating cause  to  produce  the  end  of  which  all 
seem  equally  desirous.  Were  it  otherwise, 
wo  should  in  consistency  look  upon  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  vase  in 
antiquity,  the  diffusion  of  decorative  painting 
throughout  Italy,  as  a disaster,  and  instead  of 
regarding  it  as  it  was,  and  is,  as  a great  stimu- 
lant, be  obliged  to  consider  it  a great  draw- 
back on  the  improvement  of  art.  It  is  the 
same  in  literature.  There  must  be  a cheap 
literature  to  prepare  for  a dearer.  Unless  the 
public  at  large  sympathise  in  Art,  and  feel  it 
to  be  an  enjoyment,  we  shall  never  attain  any- 
thing national  in  art,  or  have  a public  to  ap- 
peal to.  This  appears  to  be  more  requisite  in 
this  country  than  in  others.  We  have  no 
substitute  for  the  temple  and  bath  of  the  an- 
cients, nor  for  the  palace  and  church  of  the 
Italians.  Later,  a choicer  and  more  fasti- 
dious spirit  will  arise,  and  a corresponding 
effort  to  meet  or  guide  it.  That  these  societies 
are  nowin  a state  to  take  such  course  appears 
unquestionable  to  your  committee.  They  can, 
with  the  large  influence  already  acquired  from 
numbers  and  contributions,  go  far,  not  merely 
to  stimulate,  but  henceforth  to  correct  and 
direct  public  taste.  This  is  not  to  be  achieved 
by  a mere  amount  of  money  taken  out  of  other 
channels  and  thrown  into  what  may  be  too 
often  justly  designated  the  picture  market, 
nor  by  injudiciously  stimulating  and  then  as 
unwisely  rewarding  inferior,  careless,  and  ill- 
regulated  talent,  nor  even  by  the  benevolent 
rescue  from  distress  of  the  meritorious  and 
modest,  but  by  a well-directed  and  well-sus- 
tained course  of  proceedings,  carried  on 
through  a judicious  organization,  and  under 
well-secured  regulations,  having  the  encou- 
ragement of  art,  in  all  grades,  but  especially 
of  the  highest  in  each,  for  its  ultimate  end  and 
object.” 

The  objections  against  Art-Unions,  made  by 
such  of  the  witnesses  as  were  opposed  to  them, 
are  drawn  out  in  the  report,  and  then  swept 
away  seriatim , and  after  a number  of  sugges- 
tions for  improving  and  extending  Art-Unions 
(several  of  which  had  been  made  and  adopted 
in  the  London  Art-Union,  long  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  report),  the  committee 
recommend  that  a Bill  containing  certain  pro- 
visions to  render  them  permanently  subser- 
vientto  the  interests  of  art,  should  be  proposed 
in  the  present  session. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation, 
Mr.  Wyse  has  since  brought  in  a short  Bill 
for  legalizing  Art-Unions,  similar  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Act  for  one  year,  under  which  they 
are  now  carried  on.  It  has,  however,  this 
clause: — “Provided  always,  that  a royal 
charter  or  charters  shall  have  been  first  ob- 
tained for  the  incorporation  of  such  associa- 
tions, or,  provided  that  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship or  other  instrument  or  instruments  con- 
stituting such  associations,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  such 
associations  for  such  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration, and  be  approved  of,  by  a committee 
of  her  Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,  and  a copy  thereof  deposited  with 
such  committee  ; and  provided  such  proceed- 
ings for  such  purposes  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
royal  charter  or  charters  which  may  have  been 
granted,  or  the  deed  of  partnership,  or  other 
instrument  or  instruments,  constituting  such 
association,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  have  been  approved  of,  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.” 

The  Bill  was  read  a second  time  on  Monday 
last,  and  is  ordered  to  be  committed  next  Wed- 
nesday'. To  our  great  astonishment  some 


little  opposition  was  manifested  by  one  mem 
ber  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  be  discussed  in  committee. 

We  cannot  entertain  the  idea  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  any  serious  opposition  will  beoffered 
to  the  Bill  in  question,  in  the  face  of  common 
sense,  the  mass  of  evidence  brought  together 
by  the  committee,  and  their  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  deductions ; we  trust,  however,  that 
members  who  have  not  yet  given  the  subject 
full  consideration— if  there  be  any  such— will 
at  once  examine  the  report  in  question,  and 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  great  importance  of 
placing  Art-Unions  on  a sound  and  permanent 
footing  without  further  delay'. 

In  the  London  Art-Union,  the  subscription 
list  for  the  current  year  was  closed  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  the  distribution  is  announced  to  take 
place  on  the  28th  inst.  The  total  amount  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  any  previous  year  : 
during  the  last  three  days  no  less  a sura  than 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  was  paid  in  single 
guineas  at  the  office  in  Trafalgar-square.  Mr. 
Wyon,R.A,has  completed  theChantrey  medal, 
a beautiful  work;  Mr. Marshall  A.R.A.,  is  fast 
proceeding  with  the  “First  Kiss  of  Love,” 
commissioned  in  marble  by  the  committee; 
O’Neill’s  “ Jeptha’s  Daughter”  is  being  elec- 
trotyped;  pictures  oy  Mulready,  R.A.,  Uwins, 
R.A.,  and  Frost  are  in  the  hands  of  Doo, 
-Rolls,  Heath,  and  Lightfoot;  bronzes  of 
Foley’s  “ Youth  at  a Stream”  are  ready  for 
the  ensuing  distribution,  as  are  lithographs  of 
Ward’s  “ La  Fleur’s  Departure.”  Cameos 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  premiums 
offered  for  the  encouragement  of  gem  engrav- 
ing, are  under  consideration,  and  many  sculp- 
tors are  preparing  themselves  to  submit  figures 
in  competition  for  the  five  hundred  pounds’ 
premium,  which  the  society  propose  to  givo 
next  year. 


A COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  LECTURES 
OF  PROFESSOR  COCKERELL. 

Tjik  chair  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  a post  of  great  responsibility,  and 
one  extremely  difficult  to  till.  In  the  small 
number  of  six  lectures  a year,  it  is  expected 
that  a subject  should  be  treated,  not  less  com- 
prehensive in  its  range  than  any,  that  ever 
occupied  the  attention  of  a professor.  The 
very  quantity  of  matter,  and  its  varied  nature 
must  alone  embarrass  themost  gifted  individual, 
just  as  an  excess  of  ideas  in  conversation  may 
often  militate  against  perspicuity,  in  their  ex- 
pression. It  is,  in  short,  a duty  from  which 
much  is  expected,  with  the  opportunity  of  doing 
a limited  amount  of  good.  We  are  disposed 
to  entertain  a high  opinion  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  pursues  his  difficult  task. 
His  opinions  have  often  run  counter  to  some 
entertained  at  the  present  day  ; but  no  one  has 
questioned  his  ability  and  learning,  or  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  advances  the  welfare 
of  his  profession.  However  we  may  some- 
times differ  in  opinion,  his  lectures  are  not 
deficient  in  information,  and  are  certainly 
eminently  suggestive.  On  this  account,  we 
hope  that  the  course  just  completed  may  be 
published  verbatim,  illustrated  with  the  dia- 
grams, in  which  the  reports  in  The  Builder 
were  necessarily  deficient.  Having  said  this 
much,  we  feel  little  doubt  that  our  comments 
will  be  properly  understood. 

Mr.  Cockerell’s  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  dexterity  in  the  “ language  of  the  hand,” 
every  able  architect  must  agree  with.  Much 
more  might  be  said  as  to  the  ability,  which 
many  scene  painters  display  in  architectural 
design.  Indeed,  we  have  long  been  of  opinion, 
that  a higher  degree  of  praise  was  due  to  these 
artists  than  is  generally  granted  them.  Some  of 
them  shew  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  remote  ages,  from  which  the  architect 
may  derive  advantage.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  those  whose  talent  is  undoubted,  for  we  do 
frequently  see  glaring  instances  of  an  observance 
of  architectural  synchronism,  quite  the  reverse. 
Their  designs*  particularly  in  interior  decora- 
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tion,  are  full  of  original  ideas,  and  evince  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  form 
and  colour.  But  we  cannot  so  completely 
agree  with  other  observations,  which  tended 
to  an  impression,  somewhat  differing  from  the 
first  judicious  advice.  The  capability  of  ex- 
ecuting careful  drawings  ensures  accuracy  ; the 
professor  is  himself  a striking  instance  of  the 
union  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  architect,  and  we  cannot  think 
the  two  abilities  incompatible.  If  the  advice 
was  intended  to  refer  solely  to  that  very  ex- 
aggerated style  of  colouring,  which  is  practised 
in  drawings  that  have  to  go  before  committees, 
we  coincide  with  the  truth  of  the  suggestion, 
hut  without  very  clearly  seeing  the  remedy. 
As  long  as  people  look  more  at  blues  and  reds 
than  at  form  and  proportion,  the  present  state 
will  continue,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  such 
students,  as  have  no  immediate  prospect  of 
success  in  practice,  to  spend  a portion  of  their 
time  in  qualifying  themselves  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Unfortunately  for  art,  we  are  often 
compelled  to  make  success,  in  the  main  aim  of 
life,  the  most  important  part  of  the  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cockerell's  remarks  on  the  number  of 
theories  which  lie  hid  in  books,  should  give 
the  impetus  to  those,  who  have  the  time  to  ex- 
amine these  and  other  sources.  As  our  know- 
ledge of  such  data  increases,  our  presumed 
discoveries  lessen  in  number,  and  it  would  be 
a labour  which  would  repay  the  explorer,  merely 
to  re-discover  and  exhibit  what  has  been  found. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  lec- 
tures was  the  change  in  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
opinions,  on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture. 
We  must  sav,  that  the  reasons  of  this  change 
should  have  had  the  same  force  three  years  ago, 
which  they  have  now.  In  1843,  the  professor 
said,  that  proportions  in  Gothic  architecture 
were  “wholly  capricious,”  and  “subject  to  no 
order  or  regularity,”  nor  that  “ any  have 
been  ever  attributed  ” to  the  style  by  its 
greatest  admirers ; and  that  the  delight,  con- 
fessedly inspired  by  the  wot  ks  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  to  be  referred  to  a “ love  of  the  mar- 
vellous,” which  is  “ dangerous,  exaggeration 
being  the  first  sign  of  a mind  indifferent  to 
the  value  and  beauty  and  sufficiency  of  truth, 
and  the  surest  sign  ofdeprivation  of  judgment.” 
“ The  middle  age  church  was  wholly  founded 
on  superstitious  associations.”*  These  and 
similar  views  were  subsequently  combatted, 
and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  finding 
the  professor  an  advocate  on  our  own  side 
of  the  case.  In  the  recent  lectures  the  pro- 
fessor states,  that  there  were  principles  of 
design,  capable  of  explanation,  but  not  appre- 
ciated by  “modern  Goths,”  and  in  another 
place,  that  no  random  or  caprice  entered  into 
the  principles  of  the  style.  Indeed,  the  whole 
course  conveyed  an  impression,  quite  opposed 
to  that  in  previous  lectures.  It  has  been 
urged  repeatedly  in  these  pages,!  that  a better 
system  in  the  modern  adaptation  of  Gothic 
architecture  was  demanded,  and  we  are  there- 
fore able  to  concur  in  most  of  the  professor’s 
comments  on  the  present  state  of  taste.  It 
was  well  said,  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
design,  and  mere  copying,  and  that  we  must 
avoid  becoming  partizans  of  particular  styles, 
as  we  are  apt  to  do. 

We  cannot  assent  to  the  statement,  that  the 
Gothic  architects  knew  nothing  of  mathe- 
matics ; we  think  that  evidence  will  prove  the 
reverse.  Their  constant  love  of  geometrical 
forms  is  shewn  in  ornaments  the  most  minute, 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  tracery,  and 
the  lectures  are  not  without  similar  evidence. 
“ The  early  architects,”  says  Mr.  Hawkins, 
“ were  certainly  not  ignorant  of  Euclid’s 
works,  which  had  been  translated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  by  Boethius.  Cassiodorus  had  re- 
commended Euclid  to  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.”  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
unexampled  skill,  which  their  works  exhibit, 
and  if  some  of  them  have  failed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  avoid  such  failures, 
possessing  a better  knowledge  of  the  cause. 
The  value  of  the  principles  is  not  necessarily 
lessened  to  us.  In  examining  the  theory  of 
Gothic  architecture  from  the  plan,  rather  than 
from  the  ornament,  the  professor  has  acted 
only  in  accordance  with  the  method  he  has 
often  ably  advocated,  and  which  though  at  va- 
riance with  ordinary  practice  at  present,  is 
the  only  proper  method. 

* Vide  reports  in  the  Atherceum,  1843, 

t Vide  Vol.  III.  passim. 


Though  Mr.  Cockerell  might  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  account  in  Cmsarianus  by  Mr. 
Hawkins’s  book,  published  long  since,  and  to 
which  we  do  not  think  he  has  given  sufficient 
credit,  we  are  disposed  to  allow  him  the 
merit,  which  he  claims  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  particular  method  from  the  work  of  the 
commentator.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  certainly  not 
clear  as  to  the  squares,  and  it  would  appear 
from  some  parts  of  the  plan,  that  he  intended 
the  diagonal  lines  for  the  vaulting.  That  this 
ivas  the  system  on  which  the  Gothic  architects 
worked,  we  do  not  think  has  yet  been  quite 
proved,  neither  can  we  admit  that  Mr.  Cock- 
erell has  been  the  first  to  suggest  a theory. 
Mr.  Billings,  Mr.  Cresy,  and  Mr.  Griffith  have 
all  preceded,  and  the  system  of  the  first, 
published  in  his  book  on  the  Geometric 
Tracery  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  was  in- 
deed referred  to,  is  identical  in  principle  with 
that  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  We  were  not  previ- 
ously aware,  that  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages  were  in  possession  of  the  text  of  Vitru- 
vius, but,  at  least,  we  cannot  understand  the 
proof  that  their  style  originated  from  that 
author.  Ceesarianus  may  indeed  have  taken 
his  illustrations  from  Gothic  buildings,  under 
the  idea,  that  he  was  expressing  the  doctrines 
of  Vitruvius,  but  Csesarianus  was  not  a Gothic 
architect,  for  he  was  the  pupil  of  Bramante, 
and  was  contemporary  with  “ Michael  Angelo, 
the  Florentine.”  This  would  bo  about  the 
year  1520. — The  explanation  of  Cmsurianus 
may  belong  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  but  similar 
ideas  have  been  suggested  by  other  parties ; 
much  credit  is,  however,  due  to  him  tor  the 
examples  he  has  adduced.  The  professor  is 
of  opinion  that  the  origin  of  the  Vesica  Piscis 
is  greatly  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was  in- 
vented solely  for  the  geometrical  purpose  of 
erecting  a perpendicular  upon  a straight  line. 
Although  this  reasoning  taken  per  se  may  ap- 
pear plausible,  it  is  at  variance  with  a great 
amount  of  argument  on  the  other  side.  The 
occurrence  of  the  form  as  a symbol  in  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  church,  its  constant  recur- 
rence in  places,  where  it  had  evidently  a sym- 
bolic meaning,  and  a want  of  accordance  in 
the  motive  and  use  of  the  Vesica,  inclosing 
the  figure  in  one  of  the  diagrams,  and  that 
which  was  drawn  at  the  feet  lead  us  to  retain 
the  old  opinion,  viz.,  that  the  fish  was  the  an- 
cient symbol  of  Christ,  and  that  the  letters  of 
its  Greek  name  were  those  which  were  after- 
wards abbreviated  to  I.II.S.  The  Camden 
Society  have  declared  war  against  Mr.  Cock- 
erell, and  perhaps  he  reciprocates  the  enmity. 
As  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  book  of  Caisarianus,  we  assume  Mr. 
Cockerell  has  stated  correctly,  that  the  com- 
mentator indisputably  refers  to  the  Vesica 
Piscis,  as  inclosing  the  plan  of  the  cathedral, 
for  if  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  author’s 
meaning,  the  merit  of  this  discovery  must  be 
left  with  Mr.  Kerrich. 

As  to  the  system  of  proportion  by  triangles, 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Cockerell  laid  no  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  that  method,  as  it  was  not  only 
shewn  in  Mr.  Hawkins’s  book,  but  also  in  the 
great  work  of  D'Agincourt,  which  was  re- 
viewed in  the  last  volume  of  this  journal.  As 
regards  the  proportions  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  height  of  which,  compared  with  the  width, 
is  that  of  a church  with  double  aisles,  the 
question  arises,  whether  at  any  period  there 
was  any  intention  of  erecting  additional  aisles  ? 
Such  an  opinion,  otherwise  supported,  would 
gain  weight  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  present 
aisle,  there  is  a double  row  of  windows,  the 
upper  range  serving,  in  such  an  event,  for  the 
aisle  clerestory. 

The  remarks  on  symbolism,  and  on  the 
attachment  to  particular  numbers,  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  professor  recommended 
the  like  observance  in  future  churches;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  four  columns  and  the  three 
divisions  in  the  “ temple  in  antis,”  he  appeared 
to  have  caught  a notion  from  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  the  influence  of  which  we  are 
not  desirous  to  see  extended.  The  evidence 
of  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
with  the  system  of  the  Freemasons,  has 
received  confirmation  from  Mr.  Cockerell. 
Some  comments  are  made  in  another  place  on 
the  retention  of  the  spire,  the  rood-screen, 
the  oblong  plan,  and  other  marks  of  middle 
age  origin,  and  on  the  application  of  proportion 
by  triangles  to  the  west  front  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  as  illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew. To  these  inarks  of  coincidence, 


others  are  now  added,  and  it  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  the  construction  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  the  greatest  use 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gothic  architects. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  had  also  shewn  the  similarity 
in  plan  of  Ely  and  St.  Paul’s  cathedrals,  though 
he  was  probably  not  the  first,  who  had  noticed 
it. 

In  reference  to  the  last  lecture,  in  which  the 
professor  gave  a project  for  a cathedral,  we 
need  only  say,  that  it  was  full  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions, and  matter  for  deep  consideration. 
There  was  much,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  controvert.  But  an  individual  architect  can 
do  little  to  work  a change.  Styles  of  archi- 
tecture have  been  the  growth  of  centuries, 
and  the  produce  of  nations,  and  the  influence 
of  a single  mind  is  seldom  apparent.  Truly, 
much  may  be  done  to  improve  present  taste, 
and  much  is  in  the  power  of  a professor  whose 
talent  is  seconded  bv  his  zeal.  * * 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

The  following  are  the  heads  of  some  recent 
awards  which  have  general  interest 

CHIMNEYS  ON  CORBELS. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cooper  and  the  district  surveyor 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  submitted  a joint 
requisition,  relative  to  a dwelling-house  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  new 
Oxford-street,  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ Whereas  it  is  provided  in  Schedule  F of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  under  the 
rule  headed  ‘ construction,’  with  regard  to 
chimneys  and  , chimney  stacks,  except  angle 
chimneys,  that  the  foundations  and  footings 
of  every  such  chimney  and  chimney  stack, 
must  be  built  similar  to  those  of  the  wall  in  or 
adjoining  to  which  it  shall  be,  and  that  every 
such  chimney  and  chimney  stack  must  be  built 
from  the  foundation  to  the  top  thereof  without 
any  corbelling  over,  whereby  any  upper  part 
of  the  brickwork  of  such  chimney  or  chimney 
stack  shall  overhang  any  lower  part  of  the 
brickwork  on  the  front  thereof,  and  that  with 
regard  to  buildings  of  the  second  and  third 
rates,  the  jambs,  breast  and  flue  in  any  single 
chimney  may  be  built  upon  brick,  stone,  or 
iron  corbels,  above  the  ceiling  ot  the  second 
story  of  every  such  building. 

And  whereas  in  the  party-walls  of  the  said 
building  (which  is  of  the  third  rate),  the  said 
II.  W.  Cooper  has  erected  above  the  ceiling 
of  the  second  story  on  brick  corbels,  a single 
stack  of  chimneys  projecting  in  part  4|  inches, 
and  in  part  9 inches  before  the  face  of  the 
wall,  the  said  stack  of  chimneys  containing 
three  fire  places  and  flues. 

And  whereas  the  district  surveyor  objects  to 
the  said  stack  of  chimneys  as  being  contrary 
to  the  rules  before  referred  to,  inasmuch  as 
the  permission  to  build  on  corbels  is  limited 
to  a single  chimney,  and  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  a stack  of  chimneys.” 

The  referees  determined  “ tlwit  the  permis- 
sion in  the  said  Act  to  build  a single  chimney, 
is  confined  to  one  fire-place  and  flue,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  extend  to  any  greater 
number  than  one  fire-place  and  flue,  but  inas- 
much as  the  official  referees  have  reported 
their  opinion  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
and  Buildings,  that  the  rule  quoted  in  the  said 
requisition  is  inapplicable,  and  will  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  said  Act,  and  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a modification  of  the  said  rule  such 
objects  will  be  better  attained,  and  further  that 
the  modification  recommended,  as  it  regards 
the  point  in  question,  is  to  the  following- 
effect : — ‘Nevertheless  in  any  story  above 
the  first  or  lowermost  story  such  chimney  or 
chimney  stacks  may  be  corbelled  out  on  each 
or  either  side  of  the  wall  upon  brick,  stone, 
or  iron  corbels  to  the  extent  of  4J  inches,  if 
the  wall  from  which  such  corbelling  is  made 
be  not  less  than  13  inches  in  thickness,  and  9 
inches  if  the  wall  or  the  immediate  substruc- 
ture of  the  wall  be  not  less  than  17 i inches 
in  thickness,  but  such  chimney  or  chimney 
stack  must  be  properly  coursed  and  bonded 
with  the  structure  of  the  wall  in  every  course,’ 
— T.  the  said  William  Hosking,  with  the  assent 
of  the  said  Arthur  Symonds,  defer  to  make 
any  direction  in  the  matter,  until  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Buildings  shall  be  made  known,  on  such  r,e- 
port.B 
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REINSTATEMENTS  AFTER  FIRE. 

"With  regard  to  a dwelling-house  in  Wel- 
lington-street,  Woolwich,  partially  destroyed 
by  lire,  a joint  requisition  was  submitted  by 
the  district-surveyor,  and  Mr.  Jennings  on  the 
part  of  the  Guardian  Insurance  Office,  setting 
iorth  as  follows : — “ Whereas,  the  whole 
of  the  internal  constructions  have  been  so  far 
destroyed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  reinstate 
the  same  with  new,  and  such,  moreover,  is  the 
proposal  and  intention  of  the  said  Joseph 
Jennings,  and  also  to  take  out  the  brestsummer 
under  the  front  wall  of  the  said  dwelling- 
house. 

And,  whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  said 
George  Aitchison  (the  district  surveyor),  that 
the  external  and  party-walls  are  not  in  so 
ruinous  and  dangerous  a condition,  as  to 
warrant  the  said  George  Aitchison  in  requiring 
that  they  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

And,  whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  said 
George  Aitchison  that  the  proposed  reinstate- 
ments of  the  chief  parts  of  the  said  dwelling- 
house  is  virtually  a rebuilding  of  the  said 
house,  and  that  under  Section  5 of  the  said  Act, 
the  external  and  party-walls  must  be  rebuilt 
ot  the  height  and  thicknesses  shewn  in 
Schedule  C,  part  2,  of  the  said  Act,  and  in 
conformity  in  every  respect  to  any  other  rules 
therein  affecting  their  constructions. 

And,  whereas,  it  is  contended  by  the  said 
Joseph  Jennings  that  the  proposed  reinstate- 
ment is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a repair,  and 
that  he  is  only  bound  to  take  care  in  perform- 
ing such  repairs,  that  nothing  be  done  which 
would  render  the  said  dwelling-house  less 
comformable  to  the  aforesaid  Act  than  it  was 
heretofore,  or  admitting,  that  under  Section  5 
of  the  said  Act,  the  budding  in  question  must 
be  repaired  in  accordance  with  the  schedules 
of  the  said  Act,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  remove 
or  alter  (by  pulling  down)  existing  walls  01- 
other  constructions,  but  merely  to  make  such 
additions  as  will  make  the  new  works  conform- 
able to  the  said  Act;  as,  although  in  Schedule 
.D,  part  2,  in  the  clause  relative  to  the  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  rebuilding,  it  is  enacted,  that 
when  one-fourlh  of  the  whole  surface  of  an  ex- 
ternal wall  is  taken  down,  every  part  thereof 
must  be  rebuilt  according  to  Act,  that  as  no 
part  ot  such  walls  is  taken  down,  the  premises 
cannot  he  considered  to  be  rebuilt.” 

1 he  award  was,  that  “ inasmuch  as  the  in- 
closing walls  of  the  building  in  question  re- 
mained sound,  we,  the  said  official  referees, 
do  hereby  determine  and  award,  that  the  works 
in  question  may  be  done  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  said  Joseph  Jennings  in  the  said 
requisition,  and  that  it  will  not  be  contrary  to 
ithe  said  Act  to  allow  the  said  walls  to  remain.” 

.The  costs  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

FOUNDATIONS  — UNDERPINNING. 

The  surveyor  of  the  western  district  of  the 
city  of  London  lodged  an  information  against 
Mr.  Southgate,  for  making  sundry  alterations 
in  a house,  170,  Fleet-street,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act : that  is  to  say  “ First, 
in  excavating  a part  of  the  basement  story  of 
ithe  said  premises  to  an  additional  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  and  addingto  the  foundations 
>f  the  surrounding  walls  by  underpinning; 
uuch  additional  foundations  not  being  properly 
constructed  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the 
ootings  of  such  walls;  and  secondly  in  com- 
mencing such  work  without  previous  notice  to 
die  district  surveyor,  as  required  by  the  said 
Act.” 

The  referees  awarded,  “that  notice  ought 

0 have  been  given  to  the  surveyor  of  the  dis- 
irict,  and  that  the  works  in  question  have  not 
•een  done  in  conformity  with  the  said  Act, 
i.nd  by  thi3  our  award  we  do  hereby  direct  that 
die  building  owner  do  forthwith,  at  his  own 
fxpense,  shore  up  the  walls  in  question  and 
underpin  the  same  to  their  full  thicknesses, 
>nd  to  the  full  depth  of  the  excavations  on 
lolid  foundations  with  proper  footings,  and  in 

1 11  other  respects  in  conformity  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.” 

1 Costs  of  office  and  surveyor’s  costs  to  be 
liaid  by  Southgate. 

VWALLS  ABOVE  ROOF  OF  ADJOINING  HOUSE. 

J Mr.  Sissons,  of  Notting  Hill,  arid  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  Hammersmith  district,  requested 
eie  decision  of  the  referees  on  the  following 
uiatter,  respecting  which  a doubt  had  arisen  :— 

I In  the  case  of  adjoining  houses,  some  of 
gigher  elevation  than  others,  with  respect  to 
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the  walls  used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used,  as 
a separation  of  two  or  more  houses,  are  those 
portions  of  the  said  walls  which  are  above  the 
roofs  of  the  lower  buildings,  still  to  be  con- 
sidered ‘party-walls,’  and,  in  consequence, 
required  to  be  iinished  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  in  Schedule  D,  part  3,  ‘ Height  of  party- 
walls  above  roof.’” 

The  referees  decided,  that  they  must  “ be 
considered  as  party- walls,  and  as  such  must 
be  built  and  finished  in  every  respect  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  in  Schedule  D,  part  3, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  headed, 
‘ height  of  party-walls  above  roof,’  and  all  the 
other  rules  regulating  the  construction  of 
party-walls  in  the  said  schedule.” 


A NEW  MATERIAL 

FOR  CONSTRUCTIONAL  AND  DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES. 

We  have  recently  examined,  in  the  manufac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Keen  and  Co.,  York-street, 
Lambeth, through  thekindnessof  M r.T.  Lahee, 
one  of  the  firm,  a natural  resin  or  mastic,  re- 
cently imported  from  the  East  Indies  for  the 
first  time,  which  appears  to  be  applicable,  with 
great  advantage,  to  many  uses  in  the  construc- 
tive and  decorative  arts.  It.  is  called  gutta 
percha,  and  is  somewhat  like  India-rubber 
or  caoutchouc,  but  it  is  advantageously  distin- 
guished from  it  in  its  freedom  from  stickiness 
when  dry,  in  its  not  being  so  affected  by  at- 
mospheric heat,  or  by  unctuous  oils,  and  in  its 
being  workuble  by  means  of  hot  water  alone. 

Some  of  its  properties  are  stated  to  be 
That  it  is  soluble  in  essential  oils,  but  resists 
to  a great  extent  the  action  of  grease  and  unc- 
tuous oils  : it  mixes  readily  with  paints,  pig- 
ments, and  most  other  colouring  matters:  it 
is  repellent  of,  and  unaffected  by  cold  water  or 
damp  ; it  may  be  so  softened  by  mere  immersion 
in  hot  water,  or  by  exposure  to  steam  or  hot 
air,  as  to  be  capable  without  further  treatment 
of  being  kneaded,  or  moulded,  or  rolled  out, 
or  pressed  into  any  desired  shape,  and  to  any 
extent  of  tenuity  : it  is  of  a strongly  adhesive 
or  agglutinating  quality,  and  when  dry  is  free 
from  stickiness  : in  the  dry  or  solid  state  it  is 
flexible,  of  great  tenacity,  and  to  a slight  de- 
gree elastic  : it  is  impermeable  to,  and  not 
injuriously  affected  by  atmospheric  air:  in  a 
pure  state  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  it  is  little, 
if  at  all,  injured  by  use  (except  as  a fuel),  and 
may,  after  it  has  been  employed  in  a manu- 
factured state,  be  recovered  or  renovated,  and 
manufactured  anew. 

The  patentee  gives  the  following  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable  in 
the  plastic  state  : — 

“ By  itself  it  may  be  manufactured  by  mould- 
ing,  stamping,  embossing,  casting,  or  any  other 
known  process  or  processes  for  giving  figure 
and  form  to  plastic  substances,  into  various 
articles  of  use,  as  glass  and  picture-frames, 
cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  architectural 
ornaments,  panelling,  mosaics,  &c. ; buttons, 
studs,  counters,  labels,  balls,  &c.  ; bracelets, 
armlets,  garters,  rings,  and  other  circular  arti- 
cles, reins,  bridles,  belts,  bands,  &c.  Or  it  may 
be  used  (when  sulphurized  especially),  for  any 
purpose  for  which  an  elastic  air  and  water- 
proof substance,  unaffected  by  ordinary  degrees 
of  heat,  is  suitable,  as,  for  example,  as  a mate- 
rial  in  which  to  produce  pictures  either  in  re- 
lief or  in  intaglio  ; or  as  a covering  for  beds, 
couches,  and  cushions  ; or  as  a material  for 
billiard-table  cushions,  or  as  a substitute  for 
metallic  springs,  or  as  a bearing  for  railway- 
rails  and  chairs,  or  parts  of  machinery,  or  as  a 
material  for  atmospheric  railway  and  other 
valves.” 

1 he  patentee  observes, — “ There  are  other 
combinations  in  which  the  gutta  percha  is  in 
its  plastic  state  intimately  mixed  or  blended 
with  other  materials,  as,  for  example,  there 
may  be  added  to  the  gutta  percha,  while  in  the 
kneading-machine,  paper-pulp,  wood-dust,  lea- 
ther-dust, hair,  bristles,  oakum,  See. ; and  com- 
pound fabrics  will  be  thus  produced  very  suit- 
able for  paving,  roofing,  sheathing,  and  other 
purposes.” 

For  example,  we  saw  some  planks  formed  of 
this  curious  material  and  saw-dust,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  lay  instead  of  boards,  to  pro- 
duce a noiseless  floor. 

For  taking  some  description  of  casts  it  is 
used  in  a granular  state;  the  process  is  thus 
described  in  the  specification: — “I  take  the 


gutta  percha  j of  any  of  the  varieties  before 
described,  that  is  to  say,  either  plain,  or  sul- 
phurized, or  coloured,  and  rasp  it  down  to  a 
powder;  I then  apply  it  in  this  state  to  the 
taking  of  casts  of  busts,  cornices,  and  other 
works  of  art,  in  round  or  curved  forms,  aud  to 
the  producing  of  impressions  in  relief  from 
surfaces  engraved  in  intaglio;  or  perforated 
through  and  through  any  given  pattern.  "\Yrhen 
casts  of  busts,  &c.,  are  to  be  taken,  the  mould 
is  hi  ed  with  the  grains  or  powder  of  the  gutta 
percha,  and  then  heated  till  the  gutta  percha 
becomes  reduced  to  a mass  sufficiently  ductile 
to  be  pressed  into  all  parts  of  the  mould.  When 
impressions  in  relief  from  flat  surfaces,  en- 
graved or  perforated  as  above,  are  to  be  taken, 
the  surface  is  laid  upon  a flat  table,  and  the 
powder  sprinkled  rather  thickly  over  it;  a 
straight-edge  is  then  drawn  across  the  surface, 
which  causes  all  the  sunken  parts  or  holes  to 
be  filled  up,  and  removes  any  superfluous  pow- 
der from  the  raised  parts.  The  surface  is  then 
subjected  to  a heat  sufficient  to  soften  the 
gutta  percha,  when  the  piece  of  cloth,  leather, 
paper,  or  any  other  substance  or  material  which 
may  be  desired  to  take  the  impression  in  relief, 
is  laid  upon  the  surface,  and  pressure  applied 
to  it  by  a roller  or  otherwise ; the  gutta  percha 
leaves  the  broken  parts,  or  holes,  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  cloth  or  other  substance,  which 
then  exhibits  an  exact  copy,  in  very  bold  and 
durable  relief,  of  the  original  subject.”  For 
one  purpose  or  another,  Gutta  Percha  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  extensively  used. 


LUTON  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— As  I consider  your  journal,  from  its 
extensive  circulation  amongst  the  members  of 
the  profession,  eminently  calculated  to  ameli- 
orate the  present  absurd  system  of  architec- 
tural competition,  I inclose  for  insertion 
in  The  Builder,  copies  of  two  letters  that 
have  passed  between  myself  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Luton  Town  Hall  Building  Committee, 
who,  you  are  aware,  have  lately  advertised  for 
designs  in  the  public  papers.  The  subject  is 
one  of  particular  interest  just  now,  as  several 
public  architectural  competitions  are  pending 
in  London,  Blackburne,  and  elsewhere,  the 
terms  of  which,  as  laid  down  by  their  several 
committees,  are  most  obnoxious  to  the  interests 
of  the  profession  ; and  this  not  from  any  sin- 
ister intentions  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  a very  naturally  existent  ignorance  of  what 
is  required  in  such  cases, — required  as  of  hon- 
ourable men,  seeking  the  implicit  confidence  of 
the  competitors,  and  also  required  for  obtaining 
the  very  object  they  have  in  view,  viz.,  the 
adoption  of  a good  design,  the  employment  of 
a good  architect.  The  use  of  competition,  its 
advantage  to  the  public  and  the  profession,  is 
beyond  question  ; its  abuse  most  disastrous  to 
each,  as  every  day’s  experience  serves  is 
prove. 

Your  own  columns,  Sir,  after  a competition 
has  been  decided,  teem  with  the  querulous 
Jeremiads  of  the  disappointed  competitors, 
who,  it  occurs  to  me,  are  after  all  the  main 
authors  of  their  own  mishap  ; for  it  rests  with 
the  profession  themselves,  and  more  especially 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  reform 
a system  of  public  competition,  which  exacts 
every  thing  possible  to  advertise  for,  from  the 
competitors,  and  guarantees  nothing  whatever 
to  the  luckless  architects  on  the  part  of  a 
committee,  save  sometimes  a trifling  premium, 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion sought.  Witness  the  Blackburn  com- 
petition, wherein,  apparently,  nothing  but  the 
premiums  can  be  looked  for  ; the  Fishmongers 
and  Poulterers’,  of  which  you  will  doubtless 
hear  more;  a Walworth  competition,  wherein 
the  munificent  sum  of  51.  is  offered;  and  last 
(and  “least”)  the  Luton  Town-hall  compe- 
tition, wherein  nothing  ivhatever  is  offered, 
except  a commission  that  is  to  grow  “ small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  in  proportion 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  scrambling  parties. 

So  much  good  may  be  effected  by  noticing 
these  matters  before-hand,  that  I feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  handing  you  the  correspondence  in 
question,  confident  that,  if  you  see  the  slightest 
impropriety  in  circulating  it  amongst  your 
readers,  you  will  suppress  it. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement  of 
the  committee  for  building  the  Town-hall  at 
Luton,  Beds,  I applied  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Williamson,  for  the  particulars,  as  also  to  know 
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what  was  meant  by-  the  clause  you  yourself 
placed  in  inverted  commas  in  your  last  week’s 
notice  of  competitions  : “ The  architect  whose 
plan  is  adopted,  will  be  required  to  superintend 
the  work,  if  an  arrangement  can  be  made 
to  that  effect,” — I received  the  following 
answer : — 

“ Sir, — The  committee  intend  to  employ  the 
author  of  the  best  design  to  superintend  the  work, 
but  they  have  been  told  that,  in  such  case,  if  no 
arrangement  is  made  with  him,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  charge  five  per  cent.,  besides  extra  journeys,  &c., 
and  a clerk  of  the  works ; this  they  think  is  too 
much.  The  time  cannot  be  extended,  as  the  season 
is  so  far  advanced — I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
Edward  Williamson. 

Luton,  28  March,  1846. 

To  William  Young,  Esq. 

This  was  a very  straightforward  answer ; 
but,  as  respected  the  probability  of  a good  de- 
sign succeeding  in  such  a competition,  most 
unsatisfactory— and  I replied— 

“ 7 Granbv-street,  Mornington-crescent,  London, 

March  31,  1846. 

LUTON  TOWN  HALL. 

“ Sir, — I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  candid  ex- 
position of  the  committee’s  views  ; and  make  no 
doubt  whatever,  they  are  strictly  well  intentioned  ; 
but  their  result  will  prove  most  mischievous  to 
your  project  and  injurious  to  the  competitors. 

5 per  cent,  commission,  a clerk  of  works  and  tra- 
velling expenses,  are  indeed  the  terms  you  would  be 
asked  ; and  these,  to  do  your  committee  justice,  I 
could  most  easily  shew  are  reasonable.  It  is  usual 
to  award  these  terms  and  premiums  in  cases  of 
public  competition,  and  very  properly. 

As  the  case  stands,  allow  me  to  say,  your  com- 
mittee offer  nothing  whatever  for  respectable  archi- 
tects to  contend  for  ; for  it  would  appear  from  your 
note  the  cheapest  artist  is  sought  not  the  best,  and 
your  competition  instituted  in  the  hope  that  happily 
your  committee  may  meet  with  an  architect  whose 
terms  shall  be  the  lowest,  and  his  taste  and  expe- 
rience the  best. 

This,  Sir,  cannot  be ; there  are  quacks  in  every 
profession  ; and  I would  from  long  experience  of 
these  matters  seriously  warn  your  committee  against 
leaving  open  a door  for  adventurers,  in  so  important 
a transaction  as  the  erection  of  a public  building. 

I say  it  in  all  sincerity,  you  will  ultimately  find 
yourselves  to  have  been  better  served,  your  com- 
mittee’s object  better  attained,  if  you  would  at  once 
set  aside  the  present  terms,  and  make  your  competi- 
tion a means  for  ascertaining,  not  who  will  superin- 
tend your  town  hall  for  the  lowest  commission,  but 
who  is  best  capable  of  erecting  you  a handsome, 
convenient,  and  substantial  edifice. 

Were  you  to  have  offered  in  your  advertisement 
a certain  commission  (whatever,  for  instance,  your 
committee  might  feel  disposed  to  pay  ; pledging 
themselves  of  course  not  to  set  aside  a successful 
competitor,  because  some  other  offered  his  services 
for  less),  many  young  architects  would  doubtless 
compete,  as  the  honour  in  such  cases  is  always  an 
object.  But,  disposed  as  I otherwise  might  be  to 
do  so  myself,  I cannot  enter  the  lists  against  the 
talent  usually  to  be  encountered  in  such  cases, 
joined  to  the  unseemly  canvassing  and  cupidity 
your  present  terms  are  certain  to  subject  you  to. 

I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  so  far  from  5 
per  cent.,  you  will  have  offers  to  serve  you  at  4,  3, 
2|,  and  even  2 per  cent.,  and  I therefore  decline 
competing. 

In  apologizing  for  the  trouble  I have  occasioned, 

I beg  again  to  assure  you  these  remarks  are  made 
with  every  respect  for  the  motives  of  your  com- 
mittee, as  indeed  their  fairness  is  evidenced  in  your 
communication  to  me,  and  in  the  hope  they  may 
yet  prove  useful.  The  officer  you  require  must 
possess  taste  and  skill  enough  to  design  you  a hand- 
some and  useful  building ; education,  experience, 
and  integrity  enough  to  direct  the  contractors, 
measure  and  value  the  works,  and  equitably  adjust 
the  estimates  and  accounts  to  at  least  an  amount  of 
4,000/.,  and  such  a one,  I submit,  ought  not  to  be 
chosen  by  a mere  discount  per  cent,  on  the  usual 
commission,  paid  for  the  discharge  of  these  respon- 
sible duties.— 1 am,  Sir,  your  very  obedt.  servant, 
William  Young. 

Edwd.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Luton. 

I think,  Mr.  Editor,  architects  have  a reason- 
able right  to  require,  in  these  cases  of  open 
competition,  a pledge  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittees that  they  will  employ  the  author  of  the 
premiated,  or  adopted  design,  at  the  customary 
commission  ; and  I am  convinced,  were  com- 
petitors (capable,  of  course,  of  proving  their 
eligibility  to  the  committees)  to  insist  on  this 
one  point,  which  the  Blackburn  Exchange 
Committee  actually  declined  to  cede,  archi- 
tectural competition  would  in  great  measuie 


cease  to  be  what  it  is,  a pest  to  both  committees 
and  competitors. — I remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
obedt.  servant,  William  Young. 

7,  Granby-street,  Momington-crescent, 

March  31,  1846. 

•/  We  have  received  five  communications 
to  the  above  effect : perhaps  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  induce  the  committee  to  revise  their 
conditions.  If  they  do  not  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  correspondents  : — 
“ That  no  educated  architect  will  so  depreciate 
the  character  of  his  profession  as  to  submit 
designs,  when  he  will  be  expected,  and  may 
be  called  upou,  to  execute  his  work  for  less 
than  the  customary  professional  commission  of 
five  per  cent.”  The  time  allowed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  drawings  is  much  too  short. 


THE  QUEEN’S  PAVILION,  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

In  the  last  volume  of  our  journal  (page  349) 
we  described,  at  some  length,  the  fresco  paint- 
ings and  decorations,  executed  in  the  Queen’s 
Pavilion,  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  artists, 
and  in  so  doing,  mentioned  that  her  Majesty 
had  ordered  they  should  be  engraved  and 
published.  The  result  is  an  elegant  folio 
volume,*  containing  sixteen  engravings,  with 
an  introduction,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  which  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  artists  and  manufacturers 
who  were  employed,  as  well  in  the  painting  as 
in  the  stuccoes,  modelling,  carving,  and  pave- 
ments. 

The  engravings  include  a general  view  of 
the  pavilion,  plan,  sections,  and  parts;  the 
eight  lunettes  (by  Stanfield,  Uwins,  C.  Leslie, 
Ross,  Eastlake,  Maclise,  E.  Landseer,  and 
Dyce)  at  large ; perspective  views  of  the  three 
apartments  ; bas-reliefs,  and  the  furniture. 

The  following  observation,  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, agrees  so  entirely  with  our  own  views,  at 
various  times  expressed,  that  we  are  induced 
to  extract  it: — “In  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
jects, the  artists  were  left  free,  and  the  result 
proves  the  absolute  necessity  of  a presiding 
mind,  where  it  is  intended  that  diversity  of 
parts  shall  blend  into  a well-ordered  whole ; 
for  here  we  find  that  three  of  the  subjects  are 
nearly  similar,  yet  presenting,  even  in  their 
monotony,  a sort  of  inconsistency,  for  we  have 
three  different  ladies  on  three  different  chairs  ; 
while  two  subjects  are  absolutely  identical — 
Comus  driven  out  by  the  brothers — and  this,  too, 
in  the  illustration  of  a poem  which  so  abounds 
in  suggestive  imagery,  that  almost  every  line 
is  a picture  ! A farther  inconvenience,  result- 
ing from  this  deference  to  the  individual  taste 
and  arbitrary  choice  of  each  painter,  is,  that  the 
pictures  do  not  form  a regular  series,  and  that 
the  same  incident  is  twice  repeated.  Had  the 
painters  worked  together,  with  a mutual  un- 
derstanding of  their  task  as  a whole,  this 
would  not  have  occurred  ; and  it  is  noticed  here 
because  every  observer,  even  the  most  careless, 
will  perceive  an  error  which  seems  at  first 
view  unaccountable,  but  which  may,  with  some 
forethought,  be  avoided  in  future  undertakings 
of  this  kind.” 

The  work  will  interest  several  classes,  those 
who,  away  from  town,  or  debarred  from  the 
opportunity,  are  anxious  to  see,  if  not  the 
summer-house  itself,  faithful  representations 
of  it,  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
decorative  arts,  or  concerned  in  their  progress. 
Mr.  Gruner  is  entitled  to  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  book  is  produced,  notwithstand- 
ing that  some  of  the  lunettes  might  have  been 
better  drawn. 


Metropolitan  Improvements — In  an- 
swer to  a question  put  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  a 
few  evenings  since,  relative  to  the  bills  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  for  the  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  fourth  and  filth  re- 
ports of  the  Metropolis  Improvement  Commis- 
sion, Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  that  the  two 
bills  in  question  having  been  framed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
when  that  noble  lord  was  connected  with  the 
Woods  and  Forests’  department,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  forward  to  him  in  Ireland,  drafts 
of  the  measures  before  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  House.  This  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  delay. 

* “ The  Decorations  of  the  Garden  Pavilion  in  the  Grounds 
of  Buckingham  Palace.”  Engraved  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  L.  Gruner,  author  of  •*  Fresco  Decorations  in  Italy 
during  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries.”  London:  Murray, 
1846. 


THE  SUFFOLK-STREET  EXHIBITION. 

The  twenty-third  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last.  At  the  private  view  on  Satur- 
day, there  was  a greater  crowd  than  we  have 
ever  before  seen  there,  including  a large 
number  of  persons  distinguished  by  their  posi- 
tion or  their  love  of  art.  The  exhibition,  as  a 
whole,  is  unquestionably  better  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  although  containing  few  at- 
tempts at  high  art,  may  he  regarded  as  a very 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  collection,  well  de- 
serving examination.  In  the  department  ot 
landscapes  the  society  is  strongest;  many  ot 
the  specimens  now  exhibited  are  admirable, 
and  would  justify  the  highest  encomiums.  It 
is  too  much  the  habit  of  some  critics  to  com- 
pare in  their  own  minds  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  modern  art,  with  standard  collections  of 
older  art,  and  finding  as  they  necessarily  must, 
a striking  difference  between  them,  to  condemn 
the  artists  of  the  present  day,  and  say  there  is 
no  progress.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
latter  collections  are  the  result  of  years,  the 
best  specimen  of  this  man  and  the  best  speci- 
men of  that,  weeded  and  improved  as  oppor- 
tunities occur,  and  ultimately  representing  the 
artistic  result  of  a considerable  period  of  time  ; 
while  in  the  modern  exhibition, on  the  contrary, 
all  have  been  produced  within  twelve  short 
months,  and  are  necessarily  unequal  and 
various. 

Pvne  and  W.  J.  Allen  exhibit  a number  of 
sterling  landscapes;  “The  Menai  straits 
(233),  by  the  former,  and  “ The  Clwyd  Vale, 
Denbighshire”  (125),  by  the  latter,  are  truly 
admirable.  Ilurlstone’s  “ Gulnare  and  the 
Pacha”  (1/4)  is  very  nearly  a first-rate  work. 
Holland  as  a colourist  has  rare  merit;  and 
Woolmer  displays  in  the  present  exhibition,  if 
not  great  genius,  something  very  near  akin  to 
it.  Montague  has  some  exceedingly  clever 
pictures,  as  have  Clint,  Boddington,  Clater, 
Tennant,  the  younger  Wilson,  and  Hassell; 
the  latter  artist  has  improved  considerably. 

Baxter’s  portraits  have  much  sentiment  and 
feeling;  and  Herring  and  Josi,  in  horses  and 
dogs,  have  but  one  rival.  Anthony  s pictures 
have  not  a few  faults,  but  exhibit  sufficient 
mind  to  make  us  forgive  them  all. 


INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Last  Saturday  evening  a general  meeting 
of  the  members  was  held  in  t fie  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi  ; Mr.  W.  R.  Col- 
lett, M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Two  papers  were 
read,  one  on  criticism  of  works  of  art,  the  other 
containing  recollections  of  Harlowe,the  painter 
of  the  Kemble  family.  The  chairman  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  to  aid  the  advance  of  art, 
and,  moreover,  shewed  in  the  course  of  some 
brief  observations,  that  he  was  not  unobservant 
of  its  progress.  He  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  necessity  which  existed  in  this  country 
for  a public  school  of  art,  irrespective  of  the 
Royal  Academy  or  any  other  institution,  where 
the  human  figure  could  be  studied  from  living 
models,  the  advantages  afforded  in  that  respect 
on  the  continent  being  the  secret  of  the  supe- 
riority with  respect  to  drawing  in  foreign 
compositions. 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  remark,  that 
the  mode  ofballotting  for  members  practised 
bv  the  Institute,  is  not  a convenient  one,  as  it 
delays  the  business  of  the  evening  unnecessarily. 
If,  instead  of  forcing  each  member  to  rise  from 
his  seat  and  walk  to  the  table  as  many  times 
as  there  are  candidates,  the  box  were  carried 
round  by  the  attendant,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  reading  of  the  papers. 

The  council  have  recently  determined  to 
raise  the  annual  subscription  from  one  guinea 
to  two.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present 
about  400,  producing  too  small  a sum,  as  the 
subscription  now  stands,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution.  We  hope  the  alteration  will 
be  viewed  favourably  by  the  members  generally, 
and  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  committee 
to  proceed  more  vigorously,  and  with  wider 
views  than  they  have  yet  manifested. 


A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Law- 
rieston,  Glasgow,  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday  week.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
being  a large  and  commodious  building,  and 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  present  time. 


THE  MASTERS  AND  THE  WORKMEN  IN 
MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — In  your  publication  of  the  28th  ult., 
you  have  a statement  under  the  head  of  “ Strike 
in  the  Building  Trades,”  to  this  effect,  “ The 
whole  of  the  building  trades  of  Manchester 
have  turned  out,  in  some  instances  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages,  and  in  others  for  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  hours  of  labour.”  It  is  with  a view 
of  correcting  this  statement,  which  if  left  un- 
contradicted, is  calculated  through  the  in- 
fluence of  your  widely-circulated  journal,  to 
militate  against  the  interest  of  those  work- 
men who  are  victims  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
employers,  and  to  predjudice  a cause  which 
the  public  have  taken  up  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy, that  1 am  induced  to  offer  you  the  truth 
of  this  matter,  and  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of 
justice  to  give  it  a place  in  your  next  publica- 
tion. 

The  Manchester  Guardian , speaking  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  savs,  “ They  ceased 
working  on  Saturday  the  28th  ultimo,  and  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  they  removed  their  tool- 
chests,  &c.,  and  have  since  remained  out.  On 
the  same  day  the  bricklayers  also  quitted  their 
work,  and  have  continued  out ; this  of  itself 
would  soon  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
employers  in  the  other  branches  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  to  give  notice  to  their  workmen,  ns 
if  houses  and  other  buildings  are  not  erected, 
there  can  he  little  need  of  slaters,  plumbers, 
glaziers,  plasterers,  and  painters,  with  their 
labourers.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  was  as- 
certained, that  levies  were  being  made  on  all 
these  branches  of  trade  for  the  support  of  the 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  on  strike.  Inde- 
pendently, therefore,  of  the  fact  that  the  work- 
men in  one  or  two  branches  of  trade  havino- 
ceased  working  naturally  stopped  the  other 
branches,  the  masters  found  that  the  wages 
they  paid  in  this  dearth  of  occupation,  served 
to  aid  the  turn-outs  in  maintaining  the  strike, 
and  they  accordingly  gave  notice  to  their 
workmen  in  the  trades  we  have  named,  and 
the  men  in  all  these  trades  ceased  to  work  on 
Saturday  evening  last.” 

Now,  Sir,  this  statement  of  the  Guardian 
of  the  same  date  from  which  vou  took  your 
extract  last  week,  carries  upon  its  face  nothing 
but  self-contradiction,  if  it  be  as  the  Guardian 
states,  “ that  the  workmen  in  one  or  two 
branches  of  trade  having  ceased  working,  na- 
turally stopped  the  other  branches ,”  wherefore 
the  necessity  of  the  masters  resorting  to  other 
measures?  Because  that  statement  is  not  true: 
it  is  a statement  put  forth  to  seduce  the  public 
to  the  belief  that  1,500  or  1,600  men  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  as  a natural  conse- 
quence of  the  carpenter’s  strike  ; it  is  a trick 
to  create  disaffection  among  the  working 
classes — it  is  a trick  to  cast  odium  on  the  car- 
I penters  of  Manchester,  and  to  shield  them- 
selves from  public  scorn  and  abuse.  The 
I fact  being  as  the  Guardian  inadvertently 
admits,  viz.,  “that  it  was  ascertained  that 
levies  were  being  made  in  all  these  branches 
for  the  support  of  the  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers on  strike.”  This,  Sir,  is  the  offence 
i which  hus  brought  down  the  resentment  of 
i the  employers.  The  bricklayers  did  not  quit 
i their  work  as  implied  “ either  for  an  advance 
i of  wages  or  for  an  abridgment  in  the  hours  of 
I labour;”  they  were  discharged  because  “the 
i employers  found  the  wages  paid  in  this  dearth 
i of  occupation,  served  to  aid  the  turn-outs  in 
i maintaining  their  strike.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose, 
I that  I should  enter  into  the  particulars  relative 
i to  the  origin  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners’ 
(•  strike,  or  to  expose  the  gross  ignorance  and 
| palpable  absurdities  of  the  Guardian,  in  the 
; article  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  desig- 
i nate  as  “ broadly  stated  ” which  appeared  in 
The  Buii-.per  of  last  week,  though  1 would 
v willingly  undertake  to  do  so  if  your  columns 
v were  open  to  such  subjects;  it  is  enough,  that 
1 I have  proved  the  masters  capable  of  resort- 
i ing  to  the  most  dishonest  practices  and  deli- 
1 berate  falshood,  to  influence  public  opinion 
; and  to  induce  workmen  by  their  specious  ad- 
\ yertisements  to  become  instruments  for  per- 
I fecting  a tyranny  worthy  only  of  a Nicholas. 

There  are  no  men  required  in  Manchester  for 
t the  building  trades,  but  those  who  are  willing 
i to  become  ihe  slaves  of  their  employers  body 
a and  soul,  and  as  a condition  to  their  being 
i employed,  must  sign  a document  to  that  effect. 

If,  Sir,  you  should  at  any  future  time  revert 
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to  the  strike  at  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  in  Tiie  Builder,  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  supply  you  with  every  particular, 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth.  Not  court- 
ing your  advocacy,  not  fearing  your  opposition, 
but  relying  on  your  justice,  I beg  to  subscribe 
myself  a subscriber  from  the  first,  and  obedi- 
ently yours,  J.  C.  Lockett. 

London,  April  1st,  1846. 


The  Liverpool  Times  says:  — “ We  are 
sorry  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  men  connected 
with  the  building  trade  in  Liverpool  turned 
out  yesterday  morning,  rather  than  i:gree  to 
abandon  the  union  which  has  organized  the 
turn-out  at  Manchester  and  at  Birkenhead. 
The  number  of  workmen  who  turned  out  yes- 
terday in  this  town  is  estimated  at  about  3,000. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  good  and 
skilful  workmen,  earning  and  receiving  high 
wages,  and  their  turn-out  will  deprive  them  of 
something  between  4,000/.  and  5,000/.  a week. 
This  must  have  a very  bad  effect  on  the  retail 
trade  of  the  town,  so  long  as  the  struggle  con- 
tinues. At  present  there  is  every  appearance 
of  a very  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  for  the 
union  must  be  well  in  funds  to  support  the 
woikmen,  after  the  last  three  years  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  masters  all  declare  that  they 
cannot  and  will  not  pay  the  wages,  or  agree 
to  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  men.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  declaration  which 
the  masters  require  the  men  to  sign: — ‘ We, 
the  undersigned,  do  hereby  declare  that  we 
are  not,  or  will  not  remain,  members  of  any 
trades’  unions,  or  of  other  societies,  under 
whatever  designation  they  may  be  known, 
which  have  for  their  objects  any  interference 
with  the  rights  of  labour,  or  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  may  be  entered  into  between  em- 
ployers and  woi  kmen.  And  we  further  declare, 
that  we  will  not  appropriate,  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  will  not  permit  to  be  appropriated, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a turn-out  here 
or  elsewhere,  amongst  the  building  branches 
or  otherwise,  any  sum  or  sums  of  monev  be- 
longing to  any  sick,  burial,  or  other  society 
which  has  been  established  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses alone.  ” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Her  Majesty  has  appointed  a royal  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  railway  projects  having 
termini  in  the  metropolis  shall  be  dealt  with. 
'The  commission  consists  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  John  Viscount  Canning,  the  Right 
Hon.  James  Andrew  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Charles 
Herries,  and  Sir  John  Mark  Frederic  Smith, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Royal  Corps  of 

Engineers. The  following  standing  order 

has  during  the  past  week  been  added  to 
those  already  in  foice,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hume  : — “ That  in  case  of  Bills  for  making, 
maintaining,  varying,  extending,  or  enlarging 
any  aqueduct,  archway,  bridge,  weir,  canal, 
cut,  dock,  ferry,  harbour,  navigation,  pier, 
port,  railway,  reservoir,  tunnel,  turnpike-road 
and  water-work,  and  for  all  other  works  and 
inclosures  on  tidal  lands  within  the  ordinary 
spring  tides,  a general  plan,  shewing  the  situa- 
tion and  approaches  to  the  said  aqueduct,  arch- 
way, harbour,  &c.,  should  be  denoted  upon  a 
sheet  or  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  survey,  when 
published,  or  else  upon  maps  of  an  equivalent 
scale,  and  extending  ten  miles  on  each  side  ; 
and,  together  with  enlarged  plans  and  sections 
of  such  parts  of  the  works  as  are  on  the  tidal 
lands  within  the  ordinary  spring  tides,  on  a 
scale  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet  to  an  inch, 
with  the  dimensions  figured  thereon,  shall,  on 
or  before  the  30th  day  of  November,  be  depo- 
sited in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  that  the 
same  resolution  be  made  a standing  order.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison,  a special 

committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  whether,  without  dis- 
couraging legitimate  enterprise,  conditions 
may  not  be  embodied  in  railway  Acts 
better  fitted  than  those  hitherto  inserted  in 
them  to  promote  and  secure  the,  interests 
of  the  public.  The  lion,  gentleman  said, 
“ that  the  leading  objects  he  had  in  view  were 
to  give  a power  of  revision  of  fares  within 
shorter  periods  than  that  of  twenty  years,  the 
bill  of  last  year  being  evidently  a failure,  there 
being  at  this  moment  a difference  in  some 


cases  to  the  extent  of  250  per  cent,  in  the 
fares  charged  by  different  railways  ; and  also 
that  hereafter  railway  acts  should  pass  only 
on  the  condition  of  terminable  leases  ; that  the 
acts  should  be  for  forty  years,  or  thereabouts, 

similar  to  the  system  existing  in  France. 

It  is  stated  that  three  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  candidates  for  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  the  Preston  and  Wyre  line, 

the  annual  salary  of  which  is  500/. Sixty 

new  telegraph  signal-posts  are  being  erected 
on  the  Midland  Railway.  When  the  train  is 
to  come  slowly,  an  arm  painted  red  is  made  to 
project  from  the  upright  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  ; and  when  it  is  to  stop,  the  signal 

is  placed  at  right  angles. The  Perthshire 

Courier  states  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Company  have  compromised  the  action  for 
damages,  at  the  instance  of  the  children  of  the 
deceased  Mr.  Coolley,  horse-dealer  in  Glasgow, 
who  was  killed  in  a railway  carriage  on  that 
line  in  May  last,  for  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  with 

all  expenses. -Among  projected  railways  on 

the  continent,  is  one  on  the  atmospheric  prin- 
ciple, which  it  is  proposed  to  form  from  Lyons 
to  Vaise,  and  which  exhibits  a new  feature  in 
railway  arrangements.  The  road  in  question 
will  leave  Port  Saint  Clair,  and  pass  under  the 
Croix- Ruusse  by  a tunnel;  communicating 
with  that  commune  by  means  of  wells  or 
shafts,  through  which  its  passengers  are  to  be 
discharged  into  the  upper  air,  seated  in  elegant 
boxes  or  apartments  raised  by  machinery — on 
a principle,  we  suppose,  like  that  of  the 

ascending  room  of  the  Colosseum. -Captain 

Lawos,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Gauge  Com- 
mission, stated  that  Mr.  Brunei’s  reason  for 
adopting  the  wide  gauge  was  to  overcome  the 
great  difficulty  anticipated  in  getting  a suffi- 
ciently rapid  motion  in  a piston  to  revolve  the 
wheels  quick  enough  to  get  a very  high  speed. 
Mr.  B.said  we  must  obviate  that  by  having  large 
driving  wheels;  he  then  proposed  to  have  10- 
feet  driving  wheels.  These  high  wheels  have 
to  a certain  degree  been  abandoned,  and  they 
find  they  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
all  the  rapidity  they  want  in  the  piston  to 
work  with  smaller  wheels,  and  to  attain  as 
high  a speed  as  thev  ever  contemplated  with 

a larger  wheel. We  lately  gave  currency  to 

a report  that  on  some  of  the  long  lines  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  establish  locomotive  divans. 
Another  proposition,  and  one  of  more  general 
utility  has  been  made  during  the  past  fort- 
night, namely  the  establishment  of  travelling 
restaurants.  A bill  of  fare,  shewing  what  the 
refectory  contains,  is  to  be  posted  in  each  car- 
riage. Bells  are  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
passengers,  to  announce  their  wants  to  the 
waiter,  who  will  travel  to  them  along  a nar- 
row passage  alongside  the  interior  of  the  car- 
riages constructed  for  the  purpose. The 

contract  for  erecting  the  112  arches  on  the 
Bury  railway,  extending  from  Great  Howard- 
street  towards  Walton,  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  S.  and  J.  Holme  and  Mr.  M'Cormack, 
the  former  executing  the  brickwork,  and  the 

latter  the  stonework. On  the  Huddersfield 

and  Manchester  line,  about  80,000  cubic  yards 
of  earthwork  have  been  removed,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  about  500  men  and  50 
horses  employed.  The  viaduct  at  Hudders- 
field has  been  commenced,  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son the  contractor  for  the  Standedge  tunnel 

has  also  began  his  works.- The  inhabitants 

of  Coventry  are  exceedingly  indignant  at  a de- 
ception which  they  say  has  been  practised 
upon  them  by  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company,  who  having  obtained  an 
Act  “ for  enlargement  of  the  Coventry  Sta- 
tion ” purpose  converting  the  land  so  obtained 
into  a coal-wharf.  A useful  hint  for  other 

towns  similarly  situated. Some  miles  of 

the  permanent  way  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  line  are  laid,  and  several  engines 
have  been  delivered.  'The  directors  expect 
to  have  the  entire  line  from  Dublin  to  Carlow 
opened  for  regular  traffic  in  June,  and  have 
contracted  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  to 

commence  early  in  July. The  engineer  qt 

the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth  line  is 
making  arrangements  to  employ  about  2,000 
labourers  on  that  part  which  is  to  be  laid  down 
between  Salisbury  and  Warminster.  1 wo 
deaths  occurred  lately  on  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Line,  owing  to  the  parties  not  having 
retired  sufficiently  far  during  the  blasting  of  a 
rock.  In  both  cases,  a portion  of  the  stone 
struck  the  deceased  on  their  heads  and  caused 
instant  death. 
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ANCIENT  WROUGHT  LOCK. 


THE  IRONWORK  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  lock,  of  which  we  now  give  a drawing 
the  size  of  the  original,  will  further  illustrate 
the  skill  of  the  medieval  artists  in  ironwork. 
It  probably  belonged  to  the  door  of  an  almery, 
one  of  those  receptacles  for  sacred  utensils 
or  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  which  were  to 
be  found  as  recesses  in  the  wall,  or  as  richly 
carved  cupboards  of  wainscot,  in  various  parts 
of  an  old  Gothic  church.  The  design  shews 
great  skill,  in  the  union  of  foliage  with  the 
mullions  and  cusps.  Except  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  bolt,  the  ornament  has  a clear 
space  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  or  more  behind 
it,  and  the  effect  is  much  superior  to  that  in 
the  example  given  last  week,  where  there  was 
a third  plate  unperforated.  The  ornament  is 
here  formed  of  two  perforated  plates,  the  outer 
one  being  rounded  at  the  edges  of  the  mullions, 
and  bent  to  give  the  undulations  of  the  leaves. 
The  lines  of  the  stems  are  engraved.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cusps  and  points  arc  in- 
troduced amongst  the  foliage  is  extremely 
happy,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
instance.  Probably  a better  illustration  could 
not  be  given,  of  the  variation,  which  art  is  able 
to  effect  upon  the  system  in  Gothic  ironwork, 
so  well  explained  by  the  first  example.  The 
buttresses,  and  the  crocketted  ogee  and  finial 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  other  ornament.  The 
handle  of  the  bolt,  and  some  portions  of  two 
of  the  divisions,  it  is  evident,  are  not  original, 
and  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  edges. 
Indeed  the  cleverness  with  which  antiquities 
are  “ vamped  up” — to  quote  the  vernacular  of 
the  dealers — is  sometimes  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  most  practised  collector;  the  many 
who  desire  merely  to  possess  something  that  is 
old,  are  daily  imposed  upon,  and  the  few,  who 
really  know,  cannot  look  too  closely.  The 
key,  engraved  last  week,  is  at  present  attached 
to  this  lock,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  be- 
longed to  it  originally.  It  appears,  that  the 
bolt  was  not  shot  back  by  turning  the  key,  as 
in  modern  locks,  but  unfastened,  and  could 
then  be  drawn  by  the  handle.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
two  locks  in  addition  to  those  already  given, 
in  which  the  beauty  of  the  design  is  equally  re- 
markable; they  are  worked  on  the  same 
principle,  but  treated  in  a manner  entirely 
distinct,  E.  H. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BRIDGES. 

Sin, — In  my  last  letter  I spoke  of  the 
stability  of  the  arch  as  depending  upon  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  line  of  pressure. 

I will  now  endeavour  as  clearly  as  I can,  and 
as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  permit,  to  lay  be- 
fore your  readers  itsgeometrical  principles.  For 
this  purpose,  assume  any  point  a (fig.  1)  within 
the  limits  of  the  voussoirs  as  a point  in  the  line 
of  pressure.  The  material  at  this  point  will 
have  to  resist  the  action  of  all  the  forces  ex- 
isting between  it  and  the  centre  C.  These 
forces  mav  be  reduced  to  two  pressures : — 

1,  the  constant  horizontal  force,  which  is  the 
pressure  acting  against  the  key-stone;  and, 

2,  the  weight  of  the  structure  between  the 
point  a and  the  centre  of  the  bridge  ; that  is, 
the  whole  of  the  weight  supported  by  the  semi- 
curve EFDC.  From  the  point  C draw  HC  of 
any  convenient  length,  to  represent  the  con- 
stant horizontal  force,  and  to  the  same  scale 
erect  the  vertical  line  av,  to  exhibit  the  weight 
of  the  semi-arch  DCEF.  Through  the  point 
C draw  the  vertical  line  IK,  and  parallel  to 
the  horizon  produce  the  right  line  Go.  From 
the  point  G,  and  at  any  convenient  angle,  draw 
the  line  G d=av,  and  upon  it  set  off  Gc=HC  ; 
draw  the  line  ca,  and  parallel  to  it  from  the 
point  d the  line  db , intersecting  the  line  G a 
when  extended  in  the  point  b.  Then,  from  G 
with  a radius  G b,  describe  the  arc  intersecting 
the  line  IK  in  1 ; draw  the  line  al,  and  it  will 
be  a tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  a. 
Again,  from  any  point,  e,  parallel  to  GF,  draw 
the  line  efg , intersecting  the  tangent  al  in  f. 
Let  the  vertical  line  fu  — the  weight  which 
the  arch  has  to  sustain  between  the  pointy 
and  centre  C.  Draw  the  line  ehi,  and  upon  it 
set  off  eh  = HC,  and  ei  = fu ; connect  hf,  and 
parallel  to  it  draw  the  line  ig.  Then  from  e, 
with  a radius  eg,  describe  the  arc  intersecting 
IK  in  2,  draw  f2,  and  it  will  be  a tangent  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  f.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  may  draw  any  number  of  tangents, 
as  m3, 724,  &c.,  and  the  line  traced  out  by  them 
between  their  points  of  mutual  intersection 
will  be  the  curve  required. 

Demonstration. — Because  db  is  parallel  to 
cn  the  triangles  G db  and  Gffl  are  similar,  and 
Gc  : G«  : : G d : G b.  By  construction  G c = HC 
= the  horizontal  force ; and  G d — av  = the 


weight  supported  by  the  same  arch  aC,  also 
GA=G1.  Therefore  by  substituting  these 
values  of  the  several  lines  in  the  similar  tri- 
angles, the  horizontal  force  : G a : : weight 
supported  by  aC  : G1  equating  this  proportion 
horizontal  force  x G1  = weight  on  aC  x aG. 
And  similarly  with  regard  to  any  other  point 
yin  the  line  of  pressure  it  might  be  shewn 
that  the  horizontal  force  x e2  = weight  on 
fC  xef. 

From  the  point  f which  we  have  assumed  at 
pleasure,  dra wfg  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent 
/2.  Then  the  triangle  feq  and  2ef  are  similar, 
and  2e  :/<?::  fe : eq  consequently  horizontal 
force  x ef  — weight  on  fC  x eq  or  horizontal 
force  x ordinate  of  curve  — weight  x sub-nor- 
mal. Put  the  ordinate  ef—y;  the  absisca 
eC=.r,  the  weight  = U,  the  horizontal  force= 
P;  and  since  the  co-ordinates  are  expressed 
dy 

by  x and  y,  the  sub-normal=y — (as  is  shewn 
dx 


by  the  elementary  works  of  the  calculus)  ; 
substitute  these  value  in  the  above  equation  and 


dy  dy 

P^/  = Ut/  — or  — = 

dx  dx 


P 

U 


will  be  the  differential  equation  to  the  line  of 
pressure,  and  this  we  know  from  other  reason- 
ing. 

In  my  letter  the  other  day  I observed  “ that  if 
the  arch  be  intended  to  support  a heavy  weight 
on  the  vertex,  it  should  be  of  the  Gothic  or 
pointed  form.  If  it  be  designed  to  sustain  a 
load  on  it3  haunches  the  form  of  the  ellipse  is 
best  adapted.  When  the  load  is  equally  dif- 
fused over  the  horizontal  roadwayof  the  bridge, 
the  form  of  the  arch  should  be  a parabola. 
And  lastly,  if  the  load  is  diffused  equally  over 
the  extrados,  the  curve  of  the  arch  should  be  a 
catenary.” 

1st.  Let  the  load  be  concentrated  towards 
the  apex  of  the  arch,  and  suppose  the  trian- 
gular space  mpq,  fig.  2,  to  be  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  load.  On  the  line  IK  take  any 
point  e,  draw  the  horizontal  line  ef.  and  erect 
the  perpendicular  fr,  then  that  portion  of  the 
load  that  is  supported  at  f will  be  included 
within  the  space  mslq,  and  consequently  U = 
space  mstqx  gravity  of  each  unit  of  such  space. 
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Put  u = the  weight  of  each  unit  of  the  load, 
and  qm  — qp  = l,  then  since  qt  = ef  =zy 


dx  U « f yal 

— = — = — J ly  V whence  by  integrating 

dy  P P l 2 J 

for  x between  the  values  of  o and  y 


Which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  pres- 
sure when  the  arch  is  loaded  as  represented  by 
the  triangle  mqp. 

2nd.  Let  the  weight  be  at  the  haunches, 
and  suppose  the  space  qop  to  represent  the 
disposition  of  it,  then  qnt  will  be  the  proportion 
of  the  load  resting  at  the  point/,  whence  by 
retaining  the  same  symbolic  expressions  for 
the  several  quantities, 

dx  U uy2 

U = uy2  and  — = — — — or 
dy  P P 


3P 


By  comparing  these  equations  together,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  former  expresses  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  a much  more  acute  curve  than  the 
latter ; in  fact,  that  whilst  one  approaches 
towards  a Gothic,  the  other  shews  that  the  line 
of  pressure  when  the  arch  is  loaded  at  the 
haunches,  becomes  flattened  at  the  crown,  or 
assimilates  to  an  ellipse. 

3rd.  Let  the  load  he  equally  distributed 
along  the  line  qp.  Let  the  rectangle  qpmn  re- 
present it,  and  qmrt  the  load  at  f Then 
U = uly  and 

dx  U uly  td 

— = — = — or  x = — y2 (C) 

dy  P P 2P 

Which  is  the  equation  to  a parabola  whose 
vertex  is  C. 

4 th.  Let  the  load  be  equally  distributed  along 
the  voussoirs,  and  put  z = the  length  of  the 
dx  luz 

curve  Cf,  then  U = luz,  and  — = — . 

dy  P 

But  the  differential  equation,  when  the  length 
of  the  curve  is  involved,  is  : 
dz  dif\  h 

— = { 1 -| y In  this  case 

dx  dr2) 

P2  "I  i 

= |2*-] > Or,  by  inversion  of  terms, 

l*u*  J 

dx  z 


dz 


Pa\ 

(*'+  — ) 

l2u2J 


h 


Integrating  for  w between  the  limits  of  z and  o, 

1 r * 

x = — \ (JW+P*)  — P } . . . . D 
hi  [ 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  catenary. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  because  I have 
thus  shewn  the  construction  of  the  line  of 
pressure,  that  I advocate  its  principle;  that  is, 
the  principle  of  the  arch  as  at  present  con- 
structed ; on  the  contrary,  I consider  it 
erroneous,  for  I conceive  that  the  constant 
horizontal  force,  HC,  fig.  1,  that  is  now  re- 
sisted by  the  arch,  should  not  be  so,  but  be 
borne  by  a resistance  in  the  horizontal  line, 
in  which  direction  it  acts.  If  this  were  the 
case,  then  the  line  of  pressure  would  not  vary 
from  the  effects  of  the  passing  load  ; and,  in 
consequence,  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
the  greater  number  of  bridges  that  fall  would 
be  removed.  However,  I think  the  practical 
advantage  of  the  present  “ principle ” of  build- 
ing compression  bridges  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  the  structures  themselves  much 
improved  by  it.  The  theory  of  the  arch  as 
resulting  from  any  tacit  reasoning,  is  usually 
of  too  complicated  a form  to  be  of  much  prac- 
tical service  : but  a practical  solution  to  the 
problem  may  be  easily  determined.  If  we 
construct  the  arch  svmetrically  with  the  line 
of  pressure,  we  obtain  the  most  favourable 
form  the  “ principle ” admits,  and  one  which 
any  force,  short  of  crushing  the  voussoirs,  will 
fail  to  disturb.  To  obtain  the  form  of  curve 
required  for  this  purpose,  having  determined 
upon  the  span  and  versed  sine  of  the  intended 


bridge,  take  a chain,  ACB,  fig.  3,  of  the  same 
size  throughout,  and  hang  it  to  two  fixed 
points,  AB,  so  that  AB  : span  of  intended 
bridge  : : DC  : to  its  versed  sine.  Let  the 
weight  of  the  chain  bear  some  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  voussoir  in  the  arch, 
and  load  it  similarly  and  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  arch  would  actually  be,  when  finished. 
Then  the  model,  ACBEF,  will  be  similar  with 
the  bridge  to  be  constructed,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  one  is  acting  tensionally  whilst 
the  other  has  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weight 
by  compression  ; but  the  line,  ACB,  would  be 
the  form  of  curve  in  both  cases,  and  should  be 
adopted  in  compression  bridges  in  preference 
to  any  other  form  of  curve.  The  requisite 
depth  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  demonstrated 
by  passing  a load  along  the  lower  line,  EF, 
proportional  to  the  extreme  load  that  it  will  at 
any  time  be  exposed  to.  Then  the  variation 
in  the  curve,  ACB,  will  shew  the  variation 
in  the  line  of  pressure  in  the  arch;  and  this 
should  be  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
voussoirs. — I remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

March  16,  1846.  A Bridge  Builder. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Naples,  6th  March. — Accordingto  an  official 
report  of  the  intendant  of  the  province  Mes- 
sina— there  have  been  discovered  near  Path 
very  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tyndaris.  They  consist  of  an  orchestra  with 
two  smaller  and  lour  larger  rooms,  the  whole 
wall  of  the  proscenium,  a colonnade,  seven  fine 
marble  columns  (of  two  modules  height — hind 
part  flat),  Mosaic  floors,  &c.  That  little-known 
picture  of  Raffaelle  “ La  Madonna  del  Trono,” 
in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Naples,  has  been  just 
copied  by  the  painter  Charles  Ritter  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  It  took  the  artist  a twelve- 
month to  complete  this  masterpiece,  which  is 
appreciated  here  on  all  hands.  The  original  and 
copy  are  both  8 feet  by  5.  It  is  believed,  that 
Ratfaelle  painted  it  before  the  famous  Spo- 
snlizio.  T he  Madonna,  splendidly  attired,  sits 
on  a throne,  overspread  by  a baldachin  ; the 
infant,  also  completely  dressed,  sits  on  her  lap, 
and  turns  playfully  to  little  St.  John,  who 
stands  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and 
on  whose  head  the  Madonna  lays  her  blessing 
hand.  On  the  right  is  Peter  and  Catherine, 
on  the  left  Paul  and  Barbara.  Over  the 
picture  is  a charming  lunette,  which  although 
undoubtedly  by  Raffaelle,  did  not  belong  ori- 
ginally to  the  picture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
this  only  perfect  copy  of  Ritter,  will  be  instru- 
mental in  affording  the  public  some  good  and 
sterling  engravings  of  this  fine  work  of  the 
Urbinate. — The  railway  from  Naples  to  Bar- 
letta  has  been  mostly  contracted  for  by  an 
English  company.  But  as  Benevento,  an 
enclave  of  the  Pope,  lies  in  the  direction  of  this 
line,  the  Papal  Government  is  throwing  every 
impediment  in  the  way  it  can.  Even  strangers 
who  go  to  Benevento  for  viewing  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Trajan,  complain  of  the  annoyance 
they  have  to  endure  from  the  Romish  sbirri, 
&c. — German  Paper. 

The  Successors  of  Botta  in  Chorsahud  (As- 
syria.)— T he  great  fame  and  success  of  the 
French  archaeologist  have  stimulated  the  ambi- 
tion of  other  travellers.  Mr.  Layard,  who  had 
lived  for  some  years  in  Chusistan,  and  then  at 
Constantinople,  went  some  months  ago  to 
Mossul  to  collect  Assyrian  antiquities.  He 
went  first  to  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  some  leagues 
south  of  Mossul,  where  his  excavations  soon 
were  rewarded  by'  the  discovery  ot  basso-re- 
lievos and  inscriptions.  But  the  Pacha  inter- 
rupted his  exertions,  as  another  had  done  with 
Botta,  and  instructions  from  head  quarteis  are 
to  be  waited  for.  The  most  important  late 
discoveries  are,  however,  those  ot  Botta’s  suc- 
cessor at  Mossul,  Mr.  Rouet.  He  went  into 
the  mountains,  and  a peasant  promised  to  shew 
him  some  wondrous  cavern  in  the  tier  ot 
Shenduck.  After  much  toil  they  found  no 
cavern— but  a wall  of  rocks,  on  which  four 
basso-relievos,  each  six  feet  by  fifteen,  were 
to  be  seen.  According  to  the  drawings  sent 
by  Mr.  R.,  they  resemble  those  found  by  Mr. 
Texier  in  Yesslikaya.  Each  contains  nine 
figures,  of  which  seven  stand  on  different 
animals,  as  lions,  dogs,  horses,  and  the  like.  In 
the  middle  sits  the  king  on  a throne  supported 
by  apes.  The  dress  is  Assyrian,  but  as  there 
are  no  inscriptions,  the  epoch  ot  these  monu- 
ments has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  The 


rock  on  which  these  basso-relievos  are  en- 
graven, forms  an  angle,  and  at  the  foot  of 
these  rocks  lies  a Chaldean  village  called 
Mallha'i.  A mass  of  ruins  extends  over  the 
adjacent  country.  'Thus  a new  mine  of  archi- 
tectural and  archteological  remnants  has  been 
discovered,  likely  to  vie  in  richness  with  Egypt 
and  Persia.  Already  that  which  has  been 
found  in  Niniveh  (Chorsabad), surpasses  all  that 
has  ever  been  discoveredin  Persepolis. — Allgc- 
meine  Zeitung. 

Atmospheric  Ruilways  in  France. — It  is 
most  probable,  that  the  French  atmospheric 
lines  will  be  constructed  after  the  system  of 
Mr.  Ilallette  at  Arras.  According  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Seguier,  read  at  one  of  the  last  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  it  is,  besides  some  other  ad- 
vantages, the  method  of  closing  the  tube,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Ilallette,  which  deserves  com- 
mendation. The  closing,  namely,  of  the  tube 
whence  the  air  has  been  extracted,  is  not  done 
(as  chiefly  proposed  in  England)  by  greased 
valves,  but  bv  smaller  tubes  of  caoutchouc 
adequately  inflated.  These  lie  on  botli  sides 
of  the  fissure  of  the  main  tube,  and  their  inner 
segments  close  towards  each  other,  which  is 
effected  by  the  air  (both  the  outward,  as  that 
contained  in  them)  pressing  on  the  vacuum  of 
the  main  tube.  Mr.  S.  says,  that  to  become 
convinced  of  that,  he  had  water  thrown  on 
the  India-rubber  tubes,  which,  however,  re- 
mained on  them,  without,  in  the  least,  pene- 
trating into  the  main  tube.  As,  however,  the 
content  of  air  in  the  smaller  tubes  is  to  he  a 
constant  one,  every  guard  is  to  be  provided  with 
a small  hand-pump,  by  which  he  can  introduce 
the  necessary  quantity  of  air  into  the  elastic 
tubes,  which  is  indicated  by  a manometer 
placed  in  the  inside. 

Latest  additions  to  the  Louvre  Gallery. — 
The  following  sculptures  from  Greece  have 
been  placed  in  the  above  collection  : — A votive 
basso-relievo,  representing  Theseus,  as  pro- 
tecting hero  of  Attica  ;— a fragment  of  a frieze 
on  which  is  represented  a scene  of  the  war  of 
the  Amazons  ;— a votive  basso-relievo  from  the 
Island  of  Creta;  Jupiter  with  Europa,  and 
Cadmus  at  their  sides  ; a sepulchral  stele,  repre- 
senting a young  girl  bidding  farewell  to  her 
parents. — Of  great  historical  interest  are 
twelve  marble  fragments,  with  inscriptions 
from  Mylasa  in  Caria.  They  contain  some 
decrees  issued  by'  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria — ■ 
and  belong,  therefore,  to  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  /Forking  Classes  at  Paris.— The  esta- 
blishment of  livrcls  (small  agreement  books 
between  master  and  man)  has  been  so  un- 
palatable to  the  working-men  of  the  French 
metropolis,  that  Government  have  delayed  their 
introduction  until  next  year. 

Floating  Structures  in  the  United  States. — 
The  city  of  New  York  possessed,  some  time 
since,  floating  hotels  and  taverns,  and  even  a 
floating  theatre — but  lately  even  a floating 
manufactory  has  been  established  in  the  steamer 
Ohio , on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
glass-furnace,  in  which  the  work  is  mostly  done 
in  the  night,  while  the  ship  is  at  anchor  — the 
day  being  destined  for  selling  the  glass  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  where  passengers  are  also 
conveyed. 

Canalization  and  Barrage  of  the  Theiss  in 
Hungary.  — Gaining  of  neiv  land.  — Count 
Secheny,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  the  establishing  of  the  steam  navigation  of 
the  Danube — has  been  able,  at  last,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  for  the  canalization  and 
barrage  of  the  above  river,  the  second  next  to 
the  Danube  in  Hungary.  A particular  stress 
in  these  hydraulic  constructions,  is  laid  on  the 
gaining  of  immense  tracts  of  new  arable  land 
from  the  heaths  and  jungle  of  the  banks  ot  that 
river. — Lady  Secheny  also  planted  the  first 
tree,  of  late,  of  the  public  parks  and  play- 
ground at  Buda. 

Splendid  Jewish  Temple  at  Berlin. — The 
portion  of  Jewish  reformers  of  Dr.  Sack's 
party,  intend  to  build  an  edifice  at  the  cost  of 
100,000  dollars  in  the  Prussian  metropolis. 

Hierarchy  of  Railway  Engineers  in  France. 
— The  great  works  which  are  to  be  done  on 
the  line  from  Paris  to  Lyons  have  caused  the 
following  systematization  to  he  resorted  to. 
The  general  direction  of  the  works  is  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Jullien,  chief  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  service  of  Government.  Under 
his  immediate  orders  are  four  superior  engi- 
neers, acting  in  the  capacity  as  chief  engineers, 
to  each  of  whom  one  of  the  great  sections  of 
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the  line  is  given.  Each  of  these  chiefs  of 
section  has  under  his  orders  other  engineers 
and  conductors  from  the  Department  ol  Roads 
and  Bridges — all  of  whom  have  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Public  Works  espe- 
cial permission  to  enter  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  by  these  means  that  it  is  hoped 
that  the  utmost  excellence  and  solidity  will  be 
imparted  to  this  extensive  and  important  line. 
— Journal  des  Dibats.  J . L y . 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Merthyr,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  will  lay  the  first  stone  within  a few 

days. On  the  22nd  ult.,  divine  worship  was 

celebrated  for  the  last  time  in  the  old  parish 
church  of  Trevethin,  near  Pontyppol.  The 
venerable  edifice  is  forthwith  to  be  demolished, 
and  on  its  site  a new  and  extensive  church, 
from  a design  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan  ar- 
chitect, will  be  erected. Last  week  the  new 

mill  at  Cyfarthfa  iron-works  was  opened  with 
considerable  eclat.  The  building  covers 
34,800  superficial  feet,  has  twenty  puddling 
and  ten  balling  furnaces,  and  is  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  of  240-horse  power.  The  roof- 
ing is  not  less  than  312  squares  of  100  feet 

each. The  cemetery  in  connection  with 

the  Dissenters,  at  Gainsbro’,  Yorkshire,  is 
nearly  completed.  The  laying  of  the  grounds, 

&c.,  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Stent. 

The  cemetery  at  Southampton  being  com- 
pleted, the  consecration  is  fixed  for  the  7th  of 
May,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  will  offi- 
ciate.— Mr.  Bridges  has  commenced  erecting 
the  additional  wing  of  the  Cirencester  Royal 
Agricultural  College.  It  is  expected  that  it 

will  be  finished  by  the  autumn. The  parish 

church  of  Hinton  Saint  Mary,  near  Sturmin- 
ster  Newton,  Dorset,  is  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  at 

Widcombe,  Bath,  will  shortly  be  laid.  The 
site  is  immediately  below  Cambridge- place. 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  the  early 
English  ; and  a spire  of  considerable  height 
will  render  the  church  a prominent  addition 
to  the  architectural  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  has 

subscribed  the  sum  of  1 ,200/.  to  the  funds  of 
a new  fever  hospital,  which  has  been  erected 
at  Hillsborough,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
Downshire  family.  The  noble  marquis  has  also 
promised  a liberal  annual  subscription  to  the 
corporation,  constituted  by  the  Act  of  George 
III., for  establishing  fever  hospitals  in  Ireland. 

The  Lichfield  Church  Building  Society 

I has  lately  voted  the  following  grants  : — for  a 
i chuich  at  Cotmanhay,  in  the  parish  of  Ilkeston, 

. 570/.  ; for  a church  at  Ideridgehay,  in  the 
] parish  of  Wirksworth,  150/. ; for  rebuilding 
; and  enlarging  the  church  at  Birmington,  200/.; 

I for  a parsonage-house  af  Hazleton,  200/. ; for 
; a parsonage-house  at  Clifton,  200/.;  for  a 
] parsonage- house  at  Whitfield,  in  Glossop,  200/. 

Measures  are  now  in  active  progress  for 

the  erection  of  the  first  two  out  of  the  four 
: sets  of  public  baths  contemplated  in  Bir- 
mingham, one  near  the  north,  the  other  near 

the  south  side  of  the  town. Steps  have  been 

taken  to  enlarge,  repew,  and  renovate  the 
parish  church  of  Liddington,  near  Swindon, 
Wilts,  and  which  improvements,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 

summer. It  is  intended  to  rebuild  the 

parish  church  of  Wambrook,  near  Chard,  at 
an  expense  of  about  1 ,000/.,  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
present  edifice,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
accommodation  afforded  therein. The  au- 

thorities at  Hull  have  lately  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  a plan  for  a new  market,  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Burnett,  of  London,  and  which,  he 
states,  possesses  many  advantages  over  those 
hitherto  proposed,  such  as  a central  position  ; 
a great  architectural  improvement  to  the  town 
by  making  fine  outlets  on  the  Beverley  and 
Anlaby  Roads  ; a benefit  to  property  generally; 
great  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  corporation. 

'I  he  largest  and  most  powerful  steam- 

hammer  which  Mr.  J.  Nasmyth  has  as  yet 
constructed,  was  by  him  set  to  work  last, 
Saturday  week  at  Sir  John  Guest’s  extensive 
iron  works  at  Dowlais.  The  hammer  or  block 
of  cast-iron,  which  gives  the  blow  to  the  iron 
on  the  anvil,  is  upwards  of  six  tons  weight, 
with  a clear  fall  of  seven  feet  perpendicular. 


The  anvil  itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
casting  in  the  world,  being  no  less  than  thirty- 

six  tons  in  one  solid  mass. The  late 

managing  director  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  Richard  Hall,  Esq.,  is  about  to  erect 
a commodious  and  substantial  hotel,  having 
architectural  pretensions,  on  a site  contiguous 
to  Bow  Creek,  and  belonging  to  the  Thames 

Junction  Railway  Company. An  accident 

similar  to  those  at  Pimlico  and  the  British 
Museum,  to  which  we  referred  a few  weeks 
since,  occurred  lately  at  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard. A chain  guy  of  one  of  the  derricks, 
which  are  used  for  lowering  or  raising  the 
stones,  broke,  and  the  end  striking  one  of  the 
carpenters  named  Cooke,  dashed  in  his  skull 
and  killed  him  instantly,  precipitating  his  body 
at  the  same  time  into  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation, about  twenty-six  feet  deep. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

A recent  parliamentary  return  gives  the 
following  particulars: — The  receipts  in  the 
year  ending  Christmas,  1845,  amounted  to 
46,968/.  8s.  1 0 d . , including  41,721/.  2s.  6d.,  on 
account  of  the  parliamentary  grants  of  the 
two  last  years.  The  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  year  was — for  salaries,  18,799/.  ; for 
house  expenses,  1,968/.;  for  purchases  and 
acquisitions.  12,951/. ; for  book-binding,  cabi- 
nets, &c. , 6,259/. ; for  printing  catalogues  and 
making  casts,  &c.,  3,766/. ; for  miscellaneous 
expenses,  146/. ; and  for  redemption  of  land- 
tax  on  property  recently  acquired,  2,777^* — 
total  46,669/.  The  actual  expenditure  was 
43,821/.;  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  3,147/. 
The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  current  year 
is  47,850/.  ; and  the  sum  proposed  to  be  voted 
by  parliament,  45,406/.  The  special  parlia- 
mentary grants  made  during  the  year,  together 
with  a balance  remaining  from  those  of  1844, 
have  been  chiefly  applied  as  follows: — 1,095/. 
in  the  purchase  of  books  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.;  1,387/.  in  conveying  the 
Xanthian  marbles  to  England;  1,0(30/.  in  the 
purchase  from  M.  de  Falconnet  of  a collection 
of  fossils  from  Buenos  Ayres  ; 2,830/.  paid  for 
a collection  of  prints  of  the  early  German 
masters  ; 4,875/.  for  the  purchase  of  a collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  early  Italian  designers 
and  engravers ; and  330/.  paid  on  account  of 
classifying  and  preparing  fossils  from  the  Sub- 
Himalayan  Mountains. — Total,  11,518/. 

Visitors. — The  number  of  persons  admitted 
to  view  the  general  collections  exhibits  a steady 
increase,  having  been,  during  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  as  under  : — 


1843  517,140 

1844  575,758 

1845  685,614 


Number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research,  about 
1,950  in  1810  ; 4,300  in  1815  ; 8,820  in  1820  ; 
22,800  in  1825;  31,200  in  1830;  63,466  in 
1835  ; 67,542  in  1840  ; 69,303  in  1841  ; 71,706 
in  1842;  70,931  in  1843  ; 67,511  in  1844; 
64,427  in  1845. 

Number  of  visits,  by  artists  and  students,  to 
the  galleries  of  sculpture,  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  about  4,938  in  1831;  6,081  in  1835; 
6,354  in  1S40;  5,655  in  1841 ; 5,627  in  1842  : 
4,907  in  1843;  5,436  in  1844  ; 4,256  in  1845. 
Number  of  visits  made  to  the  print  room, 

about  4,400  in  1832;  1,065  in  1835  ; 6,717  in 
1840  ; 7,744  in  1841  ; 8,781  in  1842  ; 8,162  in 
1843  ; 8,998  in  1844  ; 5,904  in  1845. 


COMPETITION:  LEED’S  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The  guardians  of  the  Leeds  poor  having 
determined  to  erect  an  industrial  school, 
offered  two  premiums  of  30/.  and  15/.  for  the 
best  and  second  best  plans  sent  in,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Waller,  of  Huddersfield,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Manchester,  both  architects,  to 
decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  designs. 
Those  gentlemen  have  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Leeds,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Burleigh.  The  style  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s  plan  is  Elizabethan,  that  of 
Mr.  Burleigh  is  the  English  domestic  ot  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  school  is  to  accom- 
modate 160  boys,  160  girls,  and  80  infants. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  successful  design  is 
10,000/. 


DELAY  AT  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

The  readers  of  The  Builder  are  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  have  been  de- 
layed at  the  new  Houses,  through  the  diffe- 
rences that  exist  between  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr. 
Reid.  On  Tuesday  the  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde  rose  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown 
on  the  subject,  so  far  as  related  to  that  portion 
of  the  new  buildings  which  was  exclusively  to 
he  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  peers.  His 
lordship  said,  the  state  of  the  case  was  simply 
this.  For  the  last  nine  months  the  works,  so 
far  as  regarded  their  lordships’  house,  had 
been  at  a complete  stand-still.  Their  lord- 
ships  might  be  surprised  to  hear  this ; but  the 
fact  was  quite  notorious,  and  the  committee 
had  reported  upon  it.  The  delay,  he  under- 
stood, had  originated  out  of  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  works.  The 
architect  entrusted  with  the  plan  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  structure,  and  the  scientific 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  two  houses, 
had  differed,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
there  had  been  a total  stop  in  those  great 
works.  The  committee  had  not  undertaken  to 
settle  those  differences;  they  were  not  even 
competent  to  do  so.  They  considered  it  was 
the  Queen’s  palace,  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive Government,  and  that  they  had  no  right 
to  give  any  order  as  to  the  works  connected 
with  it.  What  they  required  was  an  inter- 
ference, to  make  both  parties  do  what  it  was 
their  dutv  to  do,  and  effect  the  speedy  and 
immediate  completion  of  the  work  with  which 
they  were  entrusted.  The  works  had  been 
all  along  proceeding  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances ; the  commission  that  met  at  first 
had  nothing  more  to  do  after  the  selection  of 
the  plan,  and  he  regretted  that  no  separate 
commission  or  body  had  been  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  construction.  The 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  progress  of  the  building,  had  no  power 
to  do  any  thing  else,  and  had  hitherto  been 
useless  as  to  the  one  point  their  lordships 
wished  to  effect, — the  expediting  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  It  now  became  necessary  to 
call  on  the  supreme  authority  to  interpose,  for 
the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  the 
building. 

Viscount  Canning  opposed  the  motion  in 
the  absence  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  founded.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
wished  the  motion  postponed,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  address  should  not  be  voted 
immediately,  as  the  evidence  of  the  committee 
on  the  subject  was  not  yet  printed,  and  that 
the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  till  after 
Easter. 

Lord  Clanricarde  when  replying,  said  what 
he  wanted  was,  that  the  Government  should 
direct  the  Board  of  Works  to  see  the  existing 
differences  as  to  the  building  settled,  not  by 
arbitration,  but  by  a specific  order. 


THE  LATE  MR.  LOUDON. 

The  pension  of  100/.  per  annum  recently 
granted  by  her  Majesty  to  the  widow  of  the 
estimable  author  of  the  “ Cyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage and  Villa  Architecture,  &c.,”  is  most 
worthily  bestowed.  The  value  of  Mr.  Lou- 
don’s numerous  writings  and  the  good  effected 
by  them,  every  one  is  aware  of,  but  the  con- 
stant and  efficient  assistance  afforded  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  during  their  progress,  her  unremitting 
labour,  are  not  so  well  known.  We  sincerely 
trust  she  may  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive a proper  return  frorn  her  late  husband  s 
works. 


Designs  for  the  Fishmongers’  and 
Poulterers’  Asylum.  — The  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  this  building,  will  be 
exhibited  to  the  public  on  Friday  3rd,  and 
(this)  Saturday  4th,  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  Ludgate-hill. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Manchester. 
This  building  narrowly  escaped  entire  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  on  Monday  night  last  during  the 
performances,  'l'he  building  was  saved  by 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  extensive  reser- 
voirs noticed  in  our  former  description.* 


* Vide  Vol.  III.,  p.  498. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  and  Harrington  Water 
Works  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  has  called 
forth  a most  determined  opposition  to  its  pass- 
ing. The  feeling  at  Liverpool  is,  that  under 
the  plea  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  town,  the  company  are  endeavouring  to  in- 
vest themselves  with  extraordinary  powers  of 
taxation  for  their  own  benefit.  Among  other 
good  things,  they  contemplate  a dividend  of 
JO/,  per  cent.,  and  to  render  their  investments 
safe  and  their  profits  certain,  a provision  is 
made  to  the  effect,  that  in  supplying  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  payments  may  be  required 
in  advance.  A requisition  lias  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor,  requesting  him  to  call  a 
public  meeting  on  the  subject. It  i3  ex- 

pected that  the  town  will  be  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  his  royal  highness  Prince  Albert 
on  the  event  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of 
“ The  Sailor’s  Home.”  The  site  selected  for 
the  edifice  is  a vacant  piece  of  ground  oppo- 
site the  post  office. The  grand  jury  last 

week  ignored  the  Bill  against  Mr.  Joseph 
Howell,  who  had  been  committed  for  trial 
under  the  coroner’s  inquisition,  on  a charge 
of  manslaughter,  arising  out  of  his  alleged 
negligence  in  the  snperintendence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  tank  which  burst  some  weeks 
since,  and  to  which  we  adverted  at  length  at 

the  time. Great  preparations  are  being 

made  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  the  ap- 
proaching season.  Among  other  things  a 
covered  saloon  is  being  erected  to  contain 
4,000  persons. 


firU)  iJooSs. 

Sporting  Architecture.  By  Geo.  Tattersall, 
Surveyor.  London : Ackermann,  Regent- 
street. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a large  amount 
of  information,  on  a subject  which  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention.  The  name  of 
Tattersall  seems  to  shew  the  author’s  right  by 
descent  to  approach  it,  and  gives  considerable 
weight  to  the  opinions  he  expresses.  We  can- 
not introduce  the  book  to  our  readers’  notice 
better,  than  by  quoting  Mr.  Tattersall’s  prefa- 
tory remarks:  — 

“ The  first  and  best  of  all  architectural  beau- 
ties is  fitness.  The  true  and  ready  adaptation 
of  the  means  to  the  end.  The  perfection  of  a 
purpose. 

External  decoration,  and  display  in  elevation 
only,  are  but  subordinate  departments  of  the 
art.  The  architect’s  first  care  should  always 
be,  to  attain  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible,  to 
the  perfection  of  convenience  in  the  plan. 

Of  all  the  various  departments  of  the  builders’ 
art,  none  has  so  suffered  from  the  carelessness 
or  prejudice  of  ages,  as  that  which  gives  the 
title  to  this  treatise. 

The  man  who  would  provide  himself  a house 
describes  his  wants,  points  out  his  purposes, 
and  makes  his  meaning  plain.  But  it  is  only 
by  a close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  and  the  habits  of  the  animal,  that  the 
designer  of  a dwelling  for  the  dumb  creation 
can  succeed  in  rendering  it  such  as  may  be  the 
most  conducive  to  their  comfort , which  carries 
with  it  what  is  even  of  more  consequence,  their 
health.  Hitherto,  however,  this  care  has  been 
considered  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
professional  artist;  and  animals  of  great  value 
have  either  been  kept  in  places  rendered  wholly 
unfit  for  them,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  archi- 
tect, or  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
some  country  carpenter. 

To  rescue,  then,  if  it  be  possible,  this  subject 
from  the  errors  of  ignorance,  or  the  omissions 
of  neglect;  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  my 
readers  to  the  consideration  due  to  its  import- 
ance; and  to  point  out  the  methods  whereby  1 
an  outlay,  frequently  incurred  to  little  purpose, 
may  be  expended  to  the  best  advantage,  will  be 
the  object  of  the  following  pages.” 

The  contents  include,  1,  the  stud-farm  ; 
2,  the  stall ; 3,  the  kennel  ; and  4,  race-stands, 
and  are  illustrated  by  forty-three  engravings, 
such  as  designs  for  boxes,  hovels,  stables,  ken- 
nels, and  “grand  stands.”  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work  is  an  original  com- 
munication from  “Nimrod,”  on  hunting-sta- 
bles. Many  of  our  readers  will  find  the  book 
useful, 


A Concise  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian , 
Roman , and  Gothic  Architecture , abridged 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  large  work. 
Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker,  1846. 

A short  time  ago  we  spoke  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation, of  the  Oxford  Glossary,  and  de- 
scribed its  gradual  increase  in  size  as  well  as 
value.  The  cost  was  necessarily  increased 
too,  and  we  are  therefore  glad,  for  the  sake 
of  a large  body  of  readers,  who  might  desire 
to  possess  an  authentic  book  of  reference  on 
the  subject,  and  yet  not  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  expend  21.  8s.  for  it,  that  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  led  to  issue  this  excellent 
abridgment  at  about  one  seventh  of  that  sum. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  illustrated  by 
440  woodcuts. 


fflovrrepcutifiire. 

FORM  OK  CURB-STONES. — IRON  DRAINS. 

Sir, — I admire  the  form  of  the  curb-stone 
in  your  last  number,  but  I think  if  it  were  made 
of  cast-iron  instead  of  stone,  it  would  be  more 
durable,  would  not  be  so  liable  to  be  fractured 
or  injured  by  the  traffic,  and  being  perfectly 
smooth  inside,  would  afford  greater  facilities 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  surface  water,  and 
the  fluid  sediment  from  the  street.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  curbing  might  be  roughed,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  being  slippery  to  foot  passengers. 
If  iron  culverts  were  adopted  for  sewers,  they 
would  be  capable  of  discharging  a greater 
quantity  of  fluid  than  sewers  of  a similar 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  construction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  friction  and  resistance  fluid 
bodies  experience  in  their  passage  over  a rough 
and  irregular  surface,  such  as  an  invert  of 
brickwork  or  masonry. 

Besides,  sediment  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
accumulate  in  them. 

I have  made  culverts  both  of  cast  and 
wrought-iron,  and  I consider  they  can  be 
economically,  efficiently,  and  expeditiously  con- 
structed.— 1 am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  B.  B. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 

DUTY  ON  BRICKS. 

Sir, — I quite  coincide  with  Mr.  Nelson,  in 
the  view  he  has  taken  regarding  the  duty  on 
bricks,  as  appeared  by  his  letter  in  your  journal 
of  February  7th,  and  I have  been  anticipating 
some  further  notice  would  be  taken  of  it,  in 
accordance  with  his  suggestion,  that  petitions 
to  the  legislature  should  immediately  be  pre- 
pared for  its  repeal.  The  importance  of  it 
must  be  more  particularly  felt  at  this  time,  by 
those,  who  from  the  favourable  state  of  the 
weather  and  a prospect  of  its  continuance,  had 
commenced  making  bricks  before  the  frosts  of 
the  past  week,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  de- 
stroyed thousands,  the  loss  thus  occasioned  being 
not  only  the  labour,  but  the  duty,  which  must 
be  paid  on  them  ; nothing  can  prove  more  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system,  and  I do  trust 
the  matter  will  be  taken  up,  and  agitated  by 
those  most  immediately  concerned  till  it  is  re- 
pealed. I shall  be  happy  to  give  my  assist- 
ance and  co-operation,  in  any  plan  for  that 
purpose.  I inclose  my.address  with  that  view, 
And  remain,  Sir,  &c., 

A Briokmaker. 

Isle  of  Wight,  March  24th,  1846. 

VENEERED  HANDRAILS. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  one  of  your  Lon- 
don correspondents  will  give  me  a description 
of  the  method  of  making  veneered  handrails, 
which  in  Laxton’s  price-book  are  said  to  be 
“ a beautiful  improvement  in  modern  joinery, 
and  to  possess  the  following  advantages  : — 

“ No  heading  joint  appears  or  is  possible  to 
be  seen,  no  matter  how  long  the  rail. 

“ They  supersede  the  necessity  of  glueing 
up  in  thicknesses,  and  are  much  stronger.” 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A Joiner. 


Sale  of  Architectural  Books  and 
Prints. — Some  of  our  readers  may  thank  us 
for  directing  their  attention  to  the  sale  of  part 
of  Mr.  Britton’s  library  advertised  in  another 
part  of  the  paper,  to  take  place  on  Monday 
and  following  days,  at  Mr.  Fletcher’s  room  in 
Piccadilly.  It  embraces  a large  number  of 
useful  and  important  books  and  some  excel- 
lent drawings, 


iHiocrllanra. 

Windoav  Duty. — Capt.  Pecbell  (Brighton) 
has  obtained  an  account  (lately  printed)  of 
the  amount  of  the  window  duty  paid  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years,  as  also  of  the  twelve 
towns  paying  the  largest  amount  of  window 
duty.  The  following  results  appear  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  return,  ending  on  the  5th 
April  in  each  year; — In  1840,  the  duty  was 
1,486,023/.;  in'  1841,  1,774,638/.;  in  ' 1842, 
1,775,151  /. ; in  1843,  1,776.739/-;  in  1844, 
1,786,514/.;  and  in  1845,  1,812,035/.  The 
twelve  towns  mentioned  are  Bath,  Birming- 
ham, Brighton,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Clifton, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Plymouth,  and  York.  The 
following  sums  appear  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  5th  April,  opposite  the  towns  stated  : — 

21,722/.,  10,715/.,  16,101/.,  14,955/.,  7,208/., 
8,430/.,  7,999/.,  29,929/.,  20,384/.,  5,990/., 
6,571/.,  and  1 1 ,484/.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
largest  amount  was  paid  by  Liverpool  (the 
eighth  town),  29,929/.;  and  the  smallest  by 
Newcastle  (the  tenth),  of  5,990/. 

A Caution  to  Carpenters,  &c. — The 
origin  of  a most  destructive  fire  that  occurred 
last  week  at  the  University  Printing  Office, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  traced  to  the  following- 
fact  : — A carpenter,  having  occasion  to  bore 
some  joists,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  through 
an  iron  bar  to  enhance  the  strength  of  an 
upper  flat,  used  for  so  doing  a red-hot  iron, 
which  ignited  some  portion  of  the  adjoining 
wood-woik.  It  appears,  that  a considerable 
time  elapsed  between  the  operation  referred  to 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  but  that 
during  this  period  the  presence  of  smoke  had 
been  observed  heedlessly  by  some  persons  on 
the  premises. 

Railw'ay  Towns. — It  is  proposed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Croydon  Railway,  to  provide 
habitations  for  the  working  classes  at  Croydon, 
under  the  following  plan  : — Ten  villages  are 
to  be  built,  containing  in  each  500  cottage 
residences,  with  seven  persons  to  each  cottage, 
so  that  each  village  will  contain  35,000  inhabi- 
tants of  workmen,  and  in  the  ten  villages 
together,  350,000  people.  One  village  will 
cover  500  acres.  It  is  said  the  Croydon  Com- 
pany, represented  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  allow  the  mem- 
bers of  these  villages  to  be  carried  the  whole 
length  of  the  Croydon  Railway,  ten  miles  and 
a- half,  at  three  half-pence  per  head. — Sui~rey 
Advertiser. 

Railway  Gradients. — On  the  Hartlepool 
Railway  there  is  a gradient  of  1 in  34  for  1£ 
miles  in  extent.  This  railway  is  12£  miles 
long,  and  rises  450  feet  in  that  distance.  The 
traffic  on  this  line  is  considerable,  consisting 
of  passengers,  merchandise,  and  minerals,  and 
the  locomotive  engines  regularly  ascend  that 
severe  incline,  with  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  per  hour. 

Supply  of  Water,  Bristol. — There  are 
two  schemes  at  present  before  Parliament  for 
supplying  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  with 
a plentiful  supply  of  pure  water.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  deficiency  of  water  in  this 
city  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  by  the 
Government  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  sanatory  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts. 

Strike  amongst  tiieScotch  Quarrif.rs. 
— At  the  Marylebone  vestry,  on  Saturda)', 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  contracted  to  supply  the 
parish  with  2,000  tons  of  granite,  stated  that 
he  could  not  fulfil  the  contract  under  600/. 
loss.  This  difficulty  was  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Freeman  by  a strike  amongst  the  Scotch 
quarrymen. 

Squaring  the  Circle. — A party  is  said  to 
have  died,  leaving  the  sum  of  100,000/.  in  trust, 
to  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  who  should  clearly  demonstrate 
the  square  of  the  circle  ; the  interest,  until  the 
condition  of  the  will  is  complied  with,  to  be 
paid  to  one  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge. 

Wood  Pavement.  — The  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  decided  last  week,  by  forty 
votes  to  one,  that  Newgate-street  should  be 
paved  with  granite,  and  that  the  street  should 
be  closed  for  that  purpose  for  three  weeks. 

Works  of  Living  French  Artists. — 
The  annual  exhibition  at  the  Louvre  opened 
on  the  16th  ult.  2,500  works  are  exhibited  and 
2,300  have  been  returned.  This  is  the  seventy- 
ninth  exhibition. 
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I Society  of  Antiquaries. — On  Thursday 
might  last,  to  ballot  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
jVaux,  who  was  blackballed  a few  weeks  ago, 

I there  was  an  unusually  strong  muster  ot  mem- 
bers, including  many  who  have  not  shewn 
i themselves  for  many,  many,  months.  The 
i numbers  were  ayes  87,  noes  33  ; and  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Ilallam  declared  him  duly  elected. 
I There  will  be  no  meeting  before  the  annf- 
versary, — the  23rd  inst.,  when,  as  it  much  im- 
ports the  welfare  of  the  society,  due  considera- 
ition  should  be  given  to  obtain  an  efficient 
i council. 

New  History  of  Architecture. — The 
i March  number  of  Knight’s  cheap  “ Pictorial 
i (lallery  of  Arts,”  contains  the  commencement 
of  an  illustrated  history  of  architecture.  The 
i current  number  brings  it  down  to  the  Roman 
period,  and  affords  a large  amount  of  useful 
l inform  ation. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
Luring  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  April  6.  — Chemical  (Society  of 
| Arts,)  Adelplii,  8 f.m. 

I Tuesday,  7.  — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
l George-strcet,  8 p.m.  ; Linnzean,  Soho-square, 
; 8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  8. — Geological,  Somerset  House, 
| 8 J p.m.  ; Graphic,  Thatched  House  Tavern,  8 p.m.  ; 
! Society  of  Arts,  Adelplii,  8 p.m.  ; Royal  Literary 
i Fund,  3 p.m. 

Thursday,  9.  — R.  S.  Literature,  4,  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-place,  4 p.m. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

' [VVc  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
1 to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
ore  to  he  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
i however,  they  arc  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
i on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  .Builder,”  2,  York- 
I street,  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  performance  of  sundry  works  required  in 
i the  repairs  and  alterations  of  Tavistock  Chapel, 
i Broad-court,  Drury-lane. 

! For  executing  the  works  of  the  second  division 
of  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway,  being  a 
| distance  of  about  2}  miles. 

For  building  sewers  in  Falcon-street,  and  Castle- 
, street,  Falcon-square,  within  the  city  of  London. 

For  the  execution  of  a station,  building,  and  other 
I works,  at  Ingatestone  ; and  also  for  an  engine-shed, 

: at  Cambridge,  lor  the  Eastern  Counties'  Railway 
i Company. 

I For  the  erection  of  the  Blackheath  Trinity  Dis- 
i trict  Schools. 

For  the  building  of  a new  workhouse  at  Ash- 
i bourne,  Derby. 

For  rebuilding  Shalford  Church,  near  Guildford. 
For  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  between 
i the  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Rugby  stations  of  the 

II  Midland  Railway. 

For  building  a mansion  and  offices,  at  Exning 

I Hall,  Suffolk. 

For  the  erection  of  a building  for  the  Sussex  and 

II  Brighton  Eye  Infirmary. 

For  the  erectioli  of  a concrete  wall  on  Brighton 
I Beach,  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Western 
i Esplanade  and  West-street. 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  parish 
: church  of  South  Fambridge,  near  Rochford,  Essex. 

For  the  erection  of  the  station-houses  and  gate- 
li  lodges  on  the  Lynn  and  Dereham  Railway. 

For  the  erection  of  station-houses  and  gate-lodges 
j upon  contract  No.  1,  on  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Rail- 
i way. 

COMPETITION. 

The  directors  of  the  Church  of  England  cemetery, 
|l  Birmingham,  are  ready  to  receive  designs  for  the 
I laying  out  and  ornamenting  their  grounds  at  War- 
Is  stone,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a chapel,  en- 
it  trance-lodge,  &c.  Buildings  in  the  Saxon  or  Gothic 
5 styles  will  be  preferred.  A premium  of  twenty 
guineas  will  be  given  for  the  design  most  approved 
:i  of,  and  one  of  ten  guineas  for  the  second. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Sperk  House,  Dean  Forest,  Gloucester- 
's shire  : a very  large  assortment  of  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Sheering  Hall  Farm,  Essex  : 150  fine  ash 
j;  and  elm  timber  trees,  of  excellent  quality  and  large 
< dimensions. 

At  Bampton  Wood,  Cambridge  : about  400  very 
I)  good  oak  timber  trees,  a few  double-tall  oaks  and 
I]  poplars. 

At  Great  Iladham,  Herts  : 110  capital  oak  tim- 
1 ber-trees,  11  fine  ash,  15  elm,  and  upwards  of  600 
i excellent  larch  fir  trees. 


At  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  Loughton,  Essex  : 500 
teak,  ash,  and  elm,  timber-trees,  of  extraordinary 
growth  and  quality,  chiefly  from  40  to  70  feet 
metings. 

At  the  Angel  Inn,  Tunbridge,  Kent  : about  270 
oak  trees. 

At  the  Swan  Inn,  Olney,  Bucks  : about  300 
straight  and  clear  oak  timber  trees,  of  very  superior 
quality,  varying  from  50  to  250  feet  in  the  trunk. 

At  Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  Cornhill : about  200 
loads  of  Moulmein  teak,  in  log  and  plank,  and  78 
loads  of  Adriatic  oak. 

At  the  Anchor  Inn,  Redbridge,  Hants  : several 
lots  of  splendid  oak  timber  trees,  now  standing. 

At  the  Fleur-de-Lis  Inn,  Cranburne,  Dorset : 318 
oak  and  ash  timber  trees,  of  large  dimensions,  and 
very  sound. 

At  Balance  Wood,  Helions  Bumpstead,  Essex  : 
300  capital  fir  trees,  of  40  years’  growth,  and  100 
beech  ditto. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Ipswich  Station,  Competition.”  — A corre- 
spondent wishes  to  know  why  the  drawings  of  the 
seventeen  unsuccessful  competitors  are  retained  ? 

“ W.  J.  N.” — We  unit  seek  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  drawings. 

“ A Subscriber.” — The  joists  may  not  be  laid 
into  the  party-wall.  The  Act  forbids. 

“ A Young  Carpenter.” — We  do  not  know  of 
an  architectural  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Rcgent- 
slrcet. 

“ B.  B.”  (Paternoster-row). — See  page  87  of 
our  last  volume. 

“A.  Z.” — The  suggestion  shall  be  attended 
to. 

“Sigma.” — The  subscriber  had  no  right  to 
copy  the  drawings.  We  fear  there  is  no  legal 
remedy. 

“ R.  L.” — The  inquiry  is  loo  vague  for  us  to 
reply  to. 

“ B.  B.” — Thanks. 

“ M.  B.” — Declined  with  thanks. 

“Delta.”  — For  particulars  respecting  the 
Church  of  England  Cemetery  at  Birmingham ; 
address  C.  Couchman,  Esq.,  Surveyor,  Waterloo- 
street,  Birmingham. 

“ J.  L.,”  “ W.  G.  Lock.” — Next  week. 

Received:  “ T.  W.,”  “ Member  of  the  Profes- 
sion,” “ Fair  Play,”  “ A.  Alder,”  T.  W.  J.,” 
“Dolman’s  Magazine,”  for  April;  “Old  Eng- 
land’s Worthies,”  Part  III  (Knight)  ; “The  Law 
and  Practice  of  Patents,”  by  S.  Billing,  Barrister 
at  Law,  and  Alex.  Prince  (Benning,  Fleet-street)  ; 
“ The  Archteological  Journal  ” for  March  (Long- 
man and  Co.,  London). 


A!Dvs:ax3:3:s3w:E3JTS. 

FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


PETITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Society  of  Master  Carpenters, 
Shcweth. — That  your  Petitioners  are  extenisvely  engaged 
in  buildings  of  almost  every  class,  rate,  and  description, 
principally  within  the  range"  of  the  present  Buildings  Bill, 
the  /th  & 8th  of  Vic.c.  84. 

That  during  the  progress  of  this  Bill  through  Parliament, 
your  Petitioners  from  time  to  time  suggested  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  said  Bill  as  appeared  to  your 
Petitioners  expedient  and  useful  as  to  its  provisions  and 
enactments  ; yet  they  regret  to  say  that  their  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  met  with  but  partial  success. 

Your  Petitioners  have  been  informed  that  a Bill  is  i 
before  your  honourable  House  to  amend  that  part  of  the 
present  Act  relating  to  the  appointment  of  referees.  Your 
Petitioners  most  respectfully  represent  to  your  honourable 
House  the  inexpediency  of  patching  up  this  very  objection- 
able part  of  the  Buildings  Act ; that  the  regulations  as  re- 
gards office  of  referees  ought  to  be  very  materially  revised, 
and  that  the  office  of  registrar  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished  ; 
this  part  of  the  Act  tending  greatly  to  promote  unnecessary 
litigation,  great  inconvenience,  much  delay  and  annoyance 
as  to  costs  and  charges. 

Your  Petitioners,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  have  paid 
great  attention  to  its  working  ; and,  from  their  personal  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  information  derived  from  every 
quarter,  they  beg  most  respectfully  to  represent  that  the 
Bill,  as  regards  the  regulation  of  buildings,  is  a most  decided 
failure,  being  uncertain  as  to  its  intentions,  useless  in  many 
of  its  provisions,  oppressive  in  its  operations,  and  expensive 
in  its  administration.  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly 
pray  your  honourable  House  will  take  into  its  earliest  consi- 
deration the  whole  of  the  present  Buildings  Bill,  the  / th  & 
8th  Vic.,  c.  81,  and  that  the  same  may  be  altered,  revised, 
or  repealed,  ns  may  seem  to  your  honourable  House  to  be 
most  advisable  ; and,  further,  that  your  Petitioners  may,  by 
themselves  or  their  counsel,  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  your  hon- 
ourable House. — And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Master 
Carpenters, 

HUGH  BIERS,  President. 
Bated  this  12th‘March,  1846. 

Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  JOSEPH  HUME' 
Esq.,  16th  March,  1816, 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER),’ is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands)unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark- bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  fid. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  tl.e  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  witli  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Tnble  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclop.bdia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  docs  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden  ; and  to  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 

Just  Published,  in  royal  18mo.  pp.  36,  with  Illustrations, 
price  One  Shilling. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

VENTILATION  of  GAS-LIGHTS,  by  J.  O.  N. 
RUTTER,  F.R.A.S. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
use  of  gas,  by  explaining  the  general  principles  of  ventilation, 
why  it  is  necessary,  and  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  effected. 
A single  copy  will  be  sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Author, 
Black  Rock,  Brighton,  in  return  for  sixteen  postage  stamps. 
By  the  same  Aurbor,  in  32mo.  pp.  32,  gilt  edges,  price — 
2,000  copies,  11/. — 1,000  ditto,  61. — 500  ditto,  3/.  5s.— any 
number  less  than  500,  at  15s.  per  100. 

ADVANTAGES  of  GAS-LIGIIT  in  PRIVATE 
HOUSES.— John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London,  and 
all  other  Booksellers. 

This  little  book  (of  which  46,000  copies  have  been  sold),  is 
intended  for  gratuitous  distriburiott  by  Gas  Companies,  and 
the  Manufacturers  of  Fittings  and  other  Gas  Apparatus. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY'  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rpUE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

rpo  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

JL  buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildines  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  dc  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  81)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk, 
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PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  oi  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the’bcst  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED  TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal,  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Romnn,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-hcating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  mcial  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

ARCHI  T E C T S,  S U R V E Y O R S, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


;AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

LWAY8  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
ING BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
a sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
a o.  i inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  — 
such  advantageous  terms,  " aj  J 11 

favours  and  approbation. 


will  ensure  and  merit  their 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Escp,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College.  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  docs  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  whitcantin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metullic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis's  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

••  I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper, 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

••  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre. a*  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  anil  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — .Signed)  ’'WILLIAM  THOMAS  BltANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.K.S.,  Sec.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
WUliam-street,  London-bridge. 


DKUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Sec.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciple.  Boards,  See.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canai.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  and  Commercial  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  near  Plough  Bridge,  Itotherhithe,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  East  Country  and  Commercial  Docks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  communicating  with  the  Thames. 

Timber  merchants,  builders, 

PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  Consumers  of  thin 
Stuff,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  arc  respectfully  informed 
that  these  capacious  and  convenient  SAW  MILLS  will  re- 
sume work  in  a few  days,  having  undergone  a complete  re- 
organization in  itsSAWINGand  PLANING  MACHINERY. 
New  boilers  of  greater  power  (replacing  the  old  ones),  the 
engines  thoroughly  nut  in  the  best  working  order,  with  in- 
creased speed,  and  all  done  under  the  direction  and  inspec- 
tion of  eminent  engineers,  enabling  the  Proprietors,  by  their 
increased  power,  to  compete  with,  and  complete  as  large  a 
quantity  of  work  as  any  SAW  MILLS  of  their  size  in  the 
metropolis,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  in  first-rate  style, 
UPON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  machinery  consists  of  SIX  FRAMES  (two  of  which 
will  saw  30  inches  deep),  one  Planing  and  Grooving  Machine, 
One  Veneer  Saw,  One  Scale-board  Machine,  and  several 
Circular  Saw  Benches. 

MERCHANTS  will  find  these  SAWMILLS  admirably 
situated  for  shipping  goods  cut  in  bond  for  exportation, 
being  the  nearest  SAW  MILLS  to  the  principal  docks. 

Spacious  water,  and  high  road  frontage,  with  an  extensive 
WHARF  and  SHEDS  for  piling  deals,  Sec. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  all  orders  sent  to 

HENRY  JACOBS,  35,  SURREY-STREET, 
STRAND, 

will  be  immediately  attended  to.  For  cards,  and  list  of 
prices,  inquire  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  and  at  the 
SAW  MILLS. 

These  SAW  MILLS  are  but  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Commercial  Docks  Pier.  The  Woolwich,  Diamond-Funnel, 
and  the  Old  Greenwich  Company’s  Steam-boats,  to  and  from 
the  west  end  and  city,  call  at  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  Com- 
mercial Docks  Pier  four  times  an  hour. 

Rotherhithe  omnibuses  from  Gracechurch-street,  City,  take 
passengers  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  SAW  MILLS, 
a quarter  before,  and  a quarter  after  every  hour. 

WANTED,  some  first-rate  workmen;  applications  from 
the  in.  by  letter,  will  be  preferred. 


TO  GRAINERS. 

THE  Inventor,  in  introducing  this  Newly- 

discovered  Liquid  to  the  Trade,  begs  leave  to  men- 
tion, that  for  some  lime  past  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  Manufacturing  of  an  article  of  this  description  ; and 
he  can  now  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  safely  recommend 
this  as  being  of  great  importance  for  Mahogany,  Satin,  Rose- 
wood. and  Staple  Graining.— May  be  had  Wholesale  and 
Retail  at  No.  3,  Queen’s-court,  Holborn,  opposite  to  Day 
and  Martin’s. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  anil  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

CaiN*’THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a line  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  alter  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Sec.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  ar.d  may  be  obtained 
at  51,  Stamford- street ; at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridgc,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


PERMANENT  WOOD  STAIN.— The 

extraordinary  properties  of  this  composition  have  led 
to  its  extensive  adoption  by  Architects,  Builders,  and 
Furniture  Manufacturers.  It  calls  forth  with  magical  effect, 
the  hitherto  almost  unknown  vcining  of  English  Woods, 
giving  to  various  kinds,  the  rich  hues  of  ANTIQUE  OAK, 
ROSEWOOD,  and  MAHOGANY.  Its  value  for  Churches 
and  other  Buildings  is  inestimable,  for  its  application  to 
Deal,  or  other  inexpensive  woods,  supersedes  the  use  of 
Oak,  which  is  so  costly  in  itself,  and  doubly  so  in  the  labour 
required  in  working  it.  This  Stain  has  also  been  used, 
with  the  most  satisiactory  effect,  for  imparting  to  New  Oak 
the  dark  tint  acquired  by  age,  and  is  therefore  invaluable  in 
restoring  or  repairing  old  oak  furniture  or  carvings.  Ano- 
ther important  advantage  possessed  by  this  composition,  is 
its  decidedly  anti-septic  properties,  rendering  it  a preventive 
of  decay  from  Dry-Rot,  and  other  causes.  Prepared  and 
sold  only  by  the  Inventor,  W.  L.  SMITH,  Chemist,  St. 
Stephen’s  Plain,  Norwich,  who  lias  various  Specimens  for 
Inspection. 

N.  B.— None  is  genuine  without  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
upon  each  label,  and  his  name  and  the  words  “ Wood 
Stain”  on  the  seal  over  the  cork. 

London  Agents — Messrs.  Iiopwood  and  Park,  23  & 24, 
Fish  Street  Hill,  near  London  Bridge,  London.  The  Pro- 
prietor has  received  numerous  Testimonials  from  which  are 
selected  the  following  : — 

Chapel  Field  Grove,  Norwich,  Oct.  31st,  1845. 
Dear  3ir.— I have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with 
vour  request  for  a testimonial  to  the  merits  of  your  “ Per- 
manent Wood  Stain.”  The  composition  lias  now  been 
very  extensively  used  under  my  superintendence,  and  there- 
fore I am  the  more  confident  in  recommending  it  aa  the 
most  effectual,  durable,  and  economical  stain  for  all  kinds 
of  wood  that  I have  ever  met  with.  In  addition  to  its 
ibellisbing  deal,  elm,  Sec.,  1 have  recently  proved 
to  have  the  most  satisfactory  effect  in  giving  an  aged 
appearance  to  new  oak.  It  has  been  applied  very  success- 
fully to  some  new  carved  work,  the  tint  of  which  it  was 
desirable  should  match  that  of  the  ancient  stalls  in  Norwich 
Cathedral. — I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

John  Brown,  Architect  & Surveyor 
to  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 
To  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  Chemist,  Norwich. 

Severn  Improvement  Office,  Upton, 

November  3rd,  1845. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  application  to  me  for  a testimony 
in  favour  of  your  Wood  Stain,  having  seen  it  extensively  used 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  new  churches,  and  also  its  effect  upon 
different  specimens  of  wood,  I have  no  hesitation  in  expres- 
sing my  favourable  opinion  of  its  qualities.  It  brings  out 
the  grain  of  the  most  common  description  of  wood  in  an  ex- 
traordinary and  h autiful  manner,  with  so  rich  a colour  that 
I have  seen  specimens  of  elm  stained  with  it  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable trom  rosewood.  Its  application  appears  very 
simple,  anil  as  far  as  I can  judge  of  its  chemical  properties, 
it  has  decidedly  a preservative  tendency.— I am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  GEO.  EDWARDS,^ 

Member  of  the.  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
To  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  Chemist,  Norwich. 

Ipswich,  8th  November,  1815,  Major’s  Corner, 
St.  Margaret’s 

gut, — I feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Wood 
Stain,  which  I have  used  for  about  two  years,  and  find  it  to 
be  a very  excellent  stain  for  the  purposes  intended.  Being 
much  engaged  in  restoring  old  carved  work,  and  renovating 
the  interior  of  churches,  I beg  to  state  that  I have  used  it  in 
the  following  places  : — 

Tuddenhain  church,  Suffolk.!  Bromeswell  church.  Suffolk. 

Wetnesham  church,  do.  Isfield  church,  Sussex. 

Great Bealing’s  church,  do.  Ilambledon  church,  Hants. 

Levington  church,  do.  | 

and  many  gentleman’s  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipswich. — 
I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

To  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  HENRY  lUNGHAM,  Carver,  &c. 
Chemist,  &t.  Stephen’s  Plain,  Norwich. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE,  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LI NCOLN’S-INN- FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  cither  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  II,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
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committee  for  providing 
i asylum  for  aged  and  in- 
rm  fishmongers  and  poul- 
rers,  advertised  some  time 
nee  for  plans  and  designs, 
he  building  was  to  consist 
of  apartments  for  twelve  couples,  allowing  two 
rooms  for  each,  with  the  addition  of  a large 
room  or  hall,  about  24  by  15  ; the  height  to  be 
limited  to  two  stories,  the  style  to  be  Eliza- 
bethan or  Gothic,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  3,000/.  The  advertisement  said, 
“ The  architect  whose  plans  and  designs  are 
approved  of  will,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  committee,  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  (unless  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is 
without  practical  experience,  when  a suitable 
! remuneration  will  be  given).  The  first  un- 
i successful  candidate  to  receive  ten  guineas,  the 
| second,  five  guineas.” 

, Last  week,  as  our  readers  know,  the  plans  re- 
i ceived  in  reply  to  this  invitation  were  exhibited 
[ publicly  in  the  City  of  London  Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill.  We  went,  of  course,  and  were 
truly  distressed  to  find  nearly  seventy  sets 
of  drawings  laid  out  for  examination.  Seventy 
']  architects,  or  men  assuming  to  be  such,  had 
i so  little  to  do,  that  they  were  contented  to 
; spend  time  and  money  in  the  production  of 
i these  designs  (with  little  probability  of  any 
return),  for  the  remote  chance  of — what  ? Some 
i large  bonus  or  extra  remuneration  ? Nothing 
I of  the  sort; — simply  of  being  employed  at  the 
l ordinary  rate  of  charge,  to  the  amount  of  150/.!! 

Mr.  Hosking  asks,  in  his  “ Introductory 
I Lecture  delivered  at  King’s  College:” — 

j “ What  barrister  takes  a brief,  or  what  phy- 
sician visits  a patient,  without  an  honorarium  ? 

I AVho  ever  saw  an  advertisement  from  a town 
! council  or  a corporation  committee  addressed, 
‘To  Barristers,’  asking  an  opinion  upon 
a legal  case  in  which  they  might  happen  to  be 
r interested,  intimating  that  a copy  of  the  case 
'would  be  supplied  to  competitors  by  the  town- 
: clerk,  on  payment  of  a guinea,  and  that  the 
party  whose  opinion  the  aldermen  or  the  com- 
mittee-men might  think  the  best  should  have  a 
premium  of  ten  guineas,  and  perhaps  be  em- 
■ ployed  to  conduct  the  case?  Or  who  ever 
heard  of  a sick  man  sending  for  half-a-dozen 
physicians,  with  an  offer  of  a guinea  to  that  one 
of  them  whose  advice  he  (the  patient)  might 
<1  think  the  best?  And  why  should  it  be  other- 
. wise  with  architects  than  with  barristers  and 
' physicians  ?” 

; Barristers  and  physicians  ? Why,  the  poul- 
i terers  and  fishmongers  themselves,  if  they  were 
!:  asked  to  obtain  and  submit  some  particular 
. kind  of  game  (never  called  for  by  their  every- 
I day  customers)  on  the  chance  that  it  would  be 
'bought  at  the  ordinary  market  price,  would 
tflaugh  outright  at  the  notion,  as  well  they 
;i  might.  But  then,  say  the  poulterers,  foivls 
•cost  money,  and  are  really  worth  some- 
thing, whereas  the  designs  you  speak  of  are 
nmerely  drawings,  which,  unless  we  take  them, 

' will  not  realize  the  cost  of  the  paper  they  are 
a made  upon  ; so  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
i 1 ruly  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  An  honest, 
Jilable  design  represents  not  merely  present  time 
nand  thought,  but  a large  premium  and  outlay 
Irin  other  respects,  long  travel,  years  of  study, 
Inand  many  previous  and  unsuccessful  attempts. 
IBBut  whatever  can  be  had  for  nothing  is  lite- 
l.irally  worth  nothing ; and  thus  it  is  that  archi- 


tects have  lowered  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  degraded  themselves. 

Of  those  cases  where  committees  have,  what 
should  be  called,  the  impertinence  (if  it  were 
not  that  architects  had  themselves  produced 
it),  to  invite  competition,  and  to  say  they  shall 
nevertheless  not  employ  the  successful  artist 
unless  he  is  willing  to  work  for  less  than  the 
customary  charge,  we  cannot  speak  with  calm- 
ness, and  might  use  terms  which  would  pain 
individuals,  acting  perhaps  without  thought, 
or  with  a conviction,  arising  from  ignorance, 
that  so  far  from  committing  a great  in- 
justice, and  degrading  the  character  of  a 
profession,  they  were  doing  favour  to  archi- 
tects, and  giving  them  agreeable  amusement, 
by  inducing  them  to  make  a few  pretty  draw- 
ings. All  we  will  say  at  the  present  moment 
in  this  respect  is,  that  architects  who  pre- 
pare and  submit  plans  on  such  terms  (leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  the  constitution  of  the 
tribunal,  and  even  supposing  it  for  once,  quite 
perfect)  deserve  to  be  considered  as  not  pos- 
sessing a proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
profession,  and  of  the  character  of  an  artist. 

The  Luton  Town  Hall  competition,  relative 
to  which  a correspondence  appeared  in  our  last 
number,  is  a case  in  point,  and  we  shall  be  most 
anxious  to  know  the  result  of  it.  To  return 
however,  to  the  Poulterers’  and  Fishmongers’ 
Asylum. 

The  various  drawings,  some  to  one  scale, 
some  to  another, — in  sepia,  in  bright  colours, 
and  in  simple  lines,  were  spread  on  tables 
around  the  rooms ; the  author’s  name  on  each 
was  covered  with  paper,  and  as  they  had  not 
mottos,  and  were  only  partly  numbered  (in 
pencil),  we  have  no  means  of  signalizing  them. 
T he  majority,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
were  very  indifferent  productions,  formed  all 
on  one  type.  The  committee  have  chosen  three, 
from  which  the  final  selection  is  to  be  made. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  call  in  advice,  and 
fairly  judge  every  design  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  instructions  given.  There  was  no 
indication  of  the  favoured  plans,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
at  present. 

The  project  of  most  pomp  and  circumstance 
was  numbered,  the  attendant  said,  51,  and  was 
set  forth  in  a perfect  series  of  drawings,  in- 
cluding all  the  icorlcing  details,  and  two  very 
cleverly  drawn  designs  for  the  exterior,  one 
Tudor,  the  other  Elizabethan,  exceedingly 
elaborate,  and  promising  to  cost  something 
more  than  the  sum  stipulated.  Messrs.  A.  Mee 
and  W.  Webbe  were  spoken  of  as  the  authors 
of  it.  No.  55,  attributed  to  one  of  Mr.  Ferrey’s 
pupils,  displayed  considerable  skill,  and  would 
execute  well ; and  there  were  two  or  three 
others  of  which  we  would  speak  in  favourable 
terms  had  we  the  means  of  conveniently  sig- 
nalizing them. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  one  plan,  in- 
geniously arranged  to  make  the  twelve  houses 
appear  as  one  building,  with  a centre  entrance 
in  each  of  the  principal  fronts,  by  a cir- 
cumstance to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  in  terms  of  unqualified  censure.  It  is 
no  less  than  this  : that  a gentleman,  said  to  be 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  was  en- 
gaged in  making  a tracing  of  it.  There  were 
other  sheets  of  tracing  paper  on  the  table  near 
him,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  indeed  as  ap- 
pearances would  lead  us  to  believe,  he  was  in 
the  course  of  copying  all  the  plans  for  after- 
use : a proceeding  not  to  be  justified. 

We  trust  the  committee  will  be  able  to  re- 
move the  impression  which  this  circumstance 
must  necessarily  give  rise  to.  They  may  have 
acted  in  ignorance, — the  fact  that  the  copying 


was  going  on  in  the  public  room,  without  con- 
cealment, seems  to  shew  that  this  was  the 
case ; and  if  so,  they  cannot  too  soon  set 
themselves  right  by  restoring  the  ideas  which 
they  thought  to  appropriate,  to  their  proper 
owners. 

Every  step  of  this  sort  quietly  permitted— 
and  certainly  thus  coolly  copying  in  public,  is  a 
step  beyond  any  thing  of  the  sort  we  have  yet 
heard  of— increases  the  evils  of  the  system,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  competitors,  therefore,  we 
publicly  call  upon  the  committee  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  letter  on  this 
competition,  as  it  refers  to  several  important 
points  merely  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
remarks : — 

81  r, — In  common  with  many  others,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  committee  of  inspecting  the  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  Fishmongers  and 
Poulterers’  Asylum,  and  on  inquiry,  I found 
that  the  committee  had  already  selected  the 
three  designs,  in  their  opinion  entitled  to  the 
premiums ; but  the  period  for  finally  deter- 
mining on  these  three  is  deferred  to  the  23rd 
instant.  I very  much  regret  that  the  choice 
made  by  the  committee  was  not  made  public, 
although  from  one  or  too  significant  circum- 
stances, which  occurred  at  the  exhibition,  1 
believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
two  out  of  the  three  selected  designs,  both  of 
which  are  of  a very  costly  character,  and  one, 
of  them,  at  least  to  my  mind,  is  in  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  unsuit. d for  its  intended  pur 
pose.  Without  wishing  to  be  understood  to 
say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  finisher 
colouring  in  designs  for  competition,  1 coulc 
not  help  remarking,  howreadily  even  a practised 
eye  is  seduced  by  gay  colours,  and  also  what 
an  undeserved  advantage  the  larger  drawings 
take  over  the  lesser ; and  I would  here  throw 
out  the  suggestion,  that  with  a view  to  securing 
fair  competition,  at  least  so  far  as  the  architects 
themselves  are  concerned,  that  it  should  in- 
variably be  arranged  at  the  outset  of  a com- 
petition, as  to  the  scale  to  which  the  drawings 
are  to  be  drawn,  their  number,  and  the  par- 
ticular parts  to  be  delineated,  and  also  the 
mode  of  finishing  the  drawings  : this  latter 
point,  I conceive,  should  always  be  insisted 
upon,  as  it  is  something  less  than  just,  that  the 
genuine  science  and  ability  of  the  really  clever 
architect  should,  because  submitted  under  less 
attractive  and  alluring  tints,  be  passed  by  and 
prejudiced  by  the  gaudy  colours  of  an  over- 
wrought, unreal  or  impossible,  though  effective , 
landscape,  surrounding  a meagre  or  faulty 
design,  perhaps  from  the  hands  of  an  artist  in 
water-colours,  not  the  author  of  the  design  it- 
self, who  is  paid  so  many  guineas  for  this — the 
only  clever  portion  of  the  whole  plan. 

Reverting  to  the  designs  for  the  Fish- 
mongers’ and  Poulterers’  Asylum,  and  in  the 
hope  thereby  of  securing  to  the  honest  compe- 
titor a fair  chance  of  success,  I would  recom- 
mend to  the  committee,  whilst  the  matter  is 
in  their  hands,  that  before  making  their  final 
election  from  the  three  favoured  designs,  they 
should  call  in  the  respective  authors  thereof 
to  specify  generally  the  materials  in  which 
they  purpose  to  build  the  works,  especially  the 
fronts  (whether  of  6tone  or  of  good  brickwork, 
or  of  bad  brickwork  concealed  by  trumpery 
and  perishable  plastering),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  demand  of  them  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed to  guarantee  the  erection  of  the  bouses 
for  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  advertised  parti- 
culars, and  then,  should  the  parties  decline  to 
give  the  required  guarantee,  the  committee 
might  call  in  the  assistance  of  some  two  or 
more  of  the  head  members  of  the  profession, 
in  order  to  satisfy  them  whether  the  same 
could  be  erected  for  the  sum  stated  (3,000/.), 
or  for  any  other  sum  approximating  thereto, 
and  if  they  decided  against  any  one  or  more 
of  them,  that  every  such  competitor  should,  as 
a matter  of  course,  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his 
standing  in,  and  be  precluded  from  the  com- 
petition, as  having  failed  to  observe  the  most 
important  condition,  viz.,  the  stipulation  as  to 
outlay  set  forth  in  the  circular  of  instructions. 
This  ordeal  would,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
have  been  better  in  the  outset  before  any 
selection  bad  been  made  by  the  .committee, 
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and  would,  if  always  adopted,  tend  in  a great 
degree,  in  conjunction  with  uniformity  in 
other  particulars,  to  bring  about  fair  and  equal 
competition,  and  the  honest  design  would  then 
meet  with  equal  consideration  with  the  picture 
of  the  drawing  master. 

1 am,  Sir,  yours  as  heretofore, 

April  6th,  1846.  2. 

In  another  page  our  readers  will  find  a 
communication  relative  to  the  competition- 
designs  for  the  Leeds  Industrial  Schools. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCHITECT’S 
DIARY. 

What  a clever  writer  once  called  “the 
barrier,  which  excludes  men  of  genius  from 
the  notice  of  the  public,” — I quote  from  re- 
collection— does  not  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered,  as  regards  the  architect. 
That  architecture,  as  connected  with  the  eluci- 
dation of  history,  and  the  condition  and  habits 
of  nations,  has  become  a recognized  and 
popular  study,  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  can 
draw  a comparison  between  the  present  love 
of  art,  manifested  in  the  number  of  illustrated 
works  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  a period 
little  antecedent.  It  excites  some  surprise 
now,  when,  as  in  a late  advertisement  for  a 
competition,  the  Saxon  style  is  spoken  of, 
though  the  Norman  is  obviously  the  one  meant. 
The  painter  feels  that  synchronism  in  architec- 
ture is  as  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a sub- 
ject, as  the  correct  representation  of  costume 
and  manners.  The  accessories  of  the  drama 
• — though  here  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment— are  held  to  be  inadequate,  without  the 
architecture  of  the  period  is  illustrated  in  the 
spectacle.  Young  ladies  begin  to  discover, 
that  the  study  of  architecture  is  really  inter- 
esting, and  devote  somewhat  less  time  to  em- 
broidered cushions  and  Berlin  wool.  Half  the 
world  is  busy  rubbing  brasses,  and  country 
churches  are  delineated  by  amateurs  in  toler- 
able perspective.  But  of  architecture  as  a 
profession,  undertaken  by  individuals  for  an 
object,  which  few  are  able  not  to  consider 
paramount,  little  whatever  is  known.  That 
there  arecertain  impediments  to  success,  which 
prevent  the  attainment  of  the  common  end,  to 
an  extent  qnjte  unparnlled  in  any  other  pursuit, 
must  be  eviaent  to  everyone,  who  has  embarked 
in  the  profession  of  architecture  with  any  de- 
pendence upon  the  result.  The  small  number 
of  opportunities  that  are  afforded  to  the  be- 
ginner, and  the  shameless  manner  in  which 
these  opportunities  are  made  the  means  of  de- 
lusion, are  obstacles  which  no  one  can  readily 
subvert.  An  attorney,  who  makes  separate 
and  proper  charges  for  letters  written  and  for 
advice  given,  is  rarely  able  to  see  the  justice  of 
a similar  remuneration  for  the  time  of  an  ar- 
chitect. A friend — it  is  always  a friend  who 
does  so — has  some  thoughts  of  building  a 
house,  knows  your  talent,  has  often  greatly 
admired  your  designs,  could  you,  without  much 
trouble,  send  your  ideas  as  to  style  ? has 
thought  of  the  Gothic.  He,  the  friend, 
would  not  like  to  go  to  much  expense,  but 
wishes  to  have  something  that  would  be  ad- 
mired ; thinks  that  stucco  would  be  showy  and 
cheap,  — pinnacles,  buttresses,  and  pointed 
arches,  for  all  of  which  he  may  rely  upon  the 
abilities  of  said  architect.  The  dining-room 
should  be  at  least  thirty  feet  long,  and  the 
other  apartments,  which  he  explains  in  vol- 
uminous detail,  on  a similar  scale  of  grandeur. 
The  letter  takes  you  some  time  to  read  and 
digest ; — you  write  in  answer: — that  you  fear 
hemistakes  thecostofsuch  abuilding,withother 
advice  which  you  deem  necessary.  The  clock 
has  advanced  a good  hour,  and  your  plan  for 
the  alteration  of  a shop,  which  you  had  been 
commissioned  to  prepare,  and  which  is 
anxiously  waited  for,  is  retarded  in  a like 
ratio.  Few  days  afterwards,  your  friend  writes 
again,  wishing  to  know  what  you  think  such 
a building  would  cost ; — you  look  over  your 
data,  and  drawings  of  similar  buildings,  and 
send  him  the  result  of  a calculation,  which 
occupies  some  hours.  This  goes  on,  with 
further  demands  upon  your  time,  including  the 
forwarding  a sketch  and  plan,  until  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  correspondence,  at  length  ex- 
plained by  a line  in  The  Builder,  that  Mr. 
X.  Y.  Z.  is  building  a large  mansion  near  the 
town  of  * * * * *.  You  write,  saying,  that 
you  had  expended  much  time  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  employment,  and  reminding  him  of  the 


particulars.  You  receive  a laconic  reply  by 
next  post,  to  the  effect,  that  said  country 
“gentleman”  had  asked  your  advice  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
the  expense  of  an  architect ; had  thought  you 
would  be  glad  to  make  any  suggestions,  when 
you  had  nothing  better  to  do,  just  to  fill  up  your 
time,  and  begged  to  return  you  your  drawing, 
which  he  had  made  no  use  of.  On  your  next 
visit  to shire,  you  see  a house  very  like  a de- 
sign now  hanging  in  your  room  in  street, 

and  hear  of  the  ungentlemanly  behaviour  of  an 
architect,  who  had  converted  a few  friendly 
letters  from  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.  into  a means  of 
gain.  Mortified  and  disgusted,  you  perhaps 
devote  the  remainder  of  your  days  to  preparing 
“ pretty  drawings,”  and  are  called  by  other  ar- 
chitects a draughtsman,  or  wear  down  your  ener- 
gies in  the  periodic  assemblage  of  gulls,  who  trust 
that  some  one  competition  or  other  may  turn 
out  successful. 

• — Such  is  an  instance  of  what  is  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the  course  of  practice. 
What  other  body  of  men  would  not  combine 
for  an  object  so  important  as  the  success  of  all? 
Let  there  be  an  uniform  scale  of  charges,  which 
it  shall  be  an  offence  against  professional 
etiquette  to  interfere  with ; let  every  means  be 
taken  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  objects  of 
the  profession,  and  the  value  of  the  architect’s 
time  and  labours.  Let  the  profession  be 
united ; let  the  successful  architect  manifest  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  him  who  has  the 
world  before  him,  and  more,  let  societies  assume 
their  proper  station  and  influence  to  bring 
about  to  all,  who  devote  the  necessary  labour, 
the  fitting  and  requisite  return  which  well- 
directed  energies  are  justified  in  expecting. 

— Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
architectural  effect,  it  would,  I think,  be  found, 
that"  in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  the 
services  of  an  architect  are  dispensed  with,  the 
expense  attending  the  building  is  greatly  in- 
creased. I knew  this  to  be  the  case,  in  a late 
instance,  and  who  can  doubt,  what  the  result 
will  be,  where  the  lowest  tender  is  often  so 
ridiculously  inadequate.  Nevertheless  that 
tender  is  always  accepted  where  there  is  no 
architect,  and  yet  the  builder  will  make  a 
profit  of  the  work.  IIow?  Let  the  proprietors 
of  suburban  villas,  and  their  annual  bills  for 
repairs  testify.  A builder  who  really  will  do 
his  work  well,  and  feels  an  honest  satisfaction 
in  so  doing,  should  prefer  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  an  able  architect.  He  may  then 
calculate,  that  his  claims  will  be  properly  re- 
presented, and  any  accidental  errors  viewed 
with  the  fair  appreciation  of  extenuating 
causes.  The  number  of  buildings  in  which 
the  expense  of  an  architect  is  “saved”  is  a 
hundred  to  one  where  his  services  have  been 
called  for.  They  girt  “ modern  Babylon  ” in 
all  the  variety  of  hue,  which  rough-cast  and 
compo  assume,  instead  of  the  really  good  effect 
of  well-executed  brickwork  ; they  delight  in 
verandahs  and  Grecian-Doric  porticoes,  and 
are  very  funny  in  smoke  pipes,  and  in  vases  of 
artificial  stone.  If  the  profession  of  the  ar- 
chitect be  really  one,  which  those  who  build 
would  find  the  advantage  in  pocket,  and  in 
personal  comfort  to  know  more  of,  it  is  highly 
essential  to  the  success  of  architects,  that  they 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  the  present  at- 
tention to  architecture,  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  its  full  scope  and  value.  By  valua- 
tions, surveys,  arbritations,  and  other  kinds  of 
business  less  connected  with  the  art,  “ archi- 
tects ” do  make  a living  ; but  why  should  not 
the  ostensible  profession  be  the  main  pursuit  ? 
Because,  I repeat,  people  are  not  aware  what 
the  services  of  an  architect  are  worth,  because 
architects  themselves  are  often  ready  to  render 
those  services  for  nothing,  and  because  cheap 
churches  hardly  pay  the  expenses  of  the  office 
and  drawing-paper. 


Westminster  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution. — His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  kindly  subscribed  251.  to  this  in- 
stitution, as  one  of  thirty  donors  to  pay  off  its 
building  debt,  among  whom  are  included  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  originated  the  subscription. 

St.  Michael’s  Church, Chester-square. 
— This  edifice  was  consecrated  last  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  of  the  decorated 
period  of  pointed  architecture,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Cundy. 


SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

On  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  little 
accurate  information  in  a collected  form,  the 
current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  just 
now  published,  has  a long  and  interesting 
article,  founded  on  a notice  of  several  Spanish 
and  English  works,  treating  of  the  monuments 
of  much-abused  Spain.  The  same  number 
contains  an  article  on  modern  German  paint- 
ing, and  a slashing  attack  on  “ Reid- Ventila- 
tion,” to  the  latter  of  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  at  another  time,  not  wholly 
in  commendation.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
we  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  learned  Doctor,  and  object  in  toto  to  his 
permitted  interference  with  architects’  designs, 
and  the  unscrupulous  use  he  makes  of  the 
power  given  to  him.  The  article  in  question, 
wittily  and  ably  written,  seems,  however,  when 
abusing  the  means  employed,  to  scoff  at  the 
necessity  for  them,  and  is  likely  to  do  much 
harm  in  that  respect. 

Our  present  object  is  to  lay  before  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  see  the  Review,  some 
extracts  from  it  concerning  Spanish  archi- 
tecture. 

“ When  Wilkie,  after  his  voyage  of  art- 
discovery  into  the  Peninsula,  called  Spain  the 
Timbuctoo  of  painting,  he  might  well  have 
added,  and  of  architecture  ; for  while  the 
names  of  Morales,  Velazquez,  and  Murillo  are 
familiar  among  us  as  household  gods,  those  of 
the  Siloes,  Berruguete,  Hontanon,  Valdelvira, 
Herrera,  and  others,  have  scarcely  reached  our 
distant  hemisphere ; nay,  is  not  the  reader 
already  exclaming,  Who,  forsooth,  are  these 
great  unknown?  What  and  where  are  the 
memorials  of  their  genius? — And  yet  they 
were  men  worthy  in  every  respect  to  take  rank 
in  the  glorious  company  of  the  Brunneleschis, 
Bramantes,  Buonarrotis, Palladios,  and  Wrens, 
whose  universal  fame  posterity  will  never  let 
die.  Such,  however,  are  the  * things  of  Spain,’ 
whose  wants,  indeed,  are  blazoned  abroad,  but 
whose  talents  lie  buried  in  a napkin.  The  in- 
curious natives,  indifferent  as  the  Orientals 
who  slumber  under  the  porticoes  of  Palmyra, 
have  neither  cared  to  make  known  themselves 
their  claim  to  the  world’s  admiration,  nor  to 
encourage  the  stranger  who  would  have  done 
them  justice.  They  have  rather  repelled  the 
barbarian  eye;  and  while  Ionian  Italy  was 
luring  into  her  embrace  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful,  hard  and  Spartan  Iberia  frowned 
forbiddingly  upon  the  foreigner,  and  saw  in  his 
investigations  nought  save  a prying  into  the 
nakedness  of  her  land’s  defences,  or  a seeking 
for  her  lost  and  hidden  treasures.  Thus  the 
stream  of  intelligent  inquiry  was  turned  aside 
by  the  Pyrenees — fit  barrier  of  a country  long 
supposed  to  be  as  deficient  in  roads  and  inns 
as  superabounding  in  Goths,  bandits,  and  in- 
quisidors.  Accordingly,  while  elsewhere  every 
bone  of  antiquity  has  been  picked  bare,  this 
pays  de  Cocagne  for  the  architect — this  land, 
overflowing  with  church  and  convent,  and 
‘potted’  for  the  ecclesiologist,  has  long  re- 
mained unforaged;  yet  here, however, larderless 
palace  and  venta,  the  table  groans  under  an 
aesthetic  banquet,  untasted  from  the  want  of  a 
bill  of  fare — and  curiosity  starves  amid  the 
broken  meats  of  departed  empires  ; for  the 
very  soil  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
Roman,  Moorish,  Mediaeval,  and  Cinque  Cento 
magnificence. 

The  few  Spaniards  who  previously  to  this 
century  wrote  on  architectural  antiquities, 
were  either  overlaid  with  the  rubbish  of 
pedantry  and  superstition,  cowed  by  the  inqui- 
sition, or  devoid  of  critical  judgment,  and 
deficient  in  good  taste  and  accuracy  of  detail. 
Compared  to  the  researches  of  Winckleman, 
Muratori,  Piranesi,  Wood,  and  Stuart,  the 
works  of  Florez,  Risco,  Masdeu,  Ponz,  and 
others,  are  more  voluminous  than  valuable ; and 
much  less  so  were  the  notices  which  filtered 
into  England  through  stay-at-home  critics, 
who  put  forth  as  information  their  own  pre- 
conceived prejudices,  until — such  is  the  lot  of 
ill-fated  Spain — these  errors  obtained  a pre- 
scriptive authority,  and  the  correcter  state- 
ments of  real  travellers  were  set  at  nought  be- 
cause they  unsettled  settled  conventionalities. 
Thus  the  other  day  that  bulky  and  best  public 
instructor,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  dis- 
missed the  architecture  of  the  Peninsula  in 
one  fell  swoop  : — 

‘ The  Spaniards,  less  patriotic  (!)  than  the 
French,  have  for  their  greatest  works  employed 
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the  architects  of  France  and  Italy,  so  that  of 
course  that  country  can  boast  of  no  peculiarity 
of  style  redounding  to  its  own  credit.  The 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  being  by  a French 
Q^*ttect(!),  and  abounding  with  the  deformi- 
irorv0^  French  and  Italian  schools,  cannot  be 
.'in  favour  of  Spain.’ 

When  Sir  Oracle  opes  his  lips  let  no  dog 
>ark  ; yet  never  were  more  incorrect  conclu- 
ions  drawn  in  bow-wow  style  from  falser 
premises,  since  the  best  periods  of  Spanish 
architecture  are  stamped  by  an  absence  of 
French  taint  and  the  presence  of  distinctive 
features  and  racy  nationality.  Analogy  might 
indeed  have  led  to  the  expectation  of  such  a 
Borracha  in  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
art,  literature,  and  other  exponents  of  a people 
whose  genius,  like  their  blood,  is  the  produce 
"f  the  Phoenician  crossed  by  the  Roman,  of 
the  Goth  wedded  to  the  Moor.  Whenever  the 
real  Spanish  architect  has  turned  aside,  it  has 
been  to  a Norman,  Teutonic,  or  classical 
guide  rather  than  to  the  antipathetic  Gaul. 
The  few  strictly  French  buildings  at  Aranjuez 
and  La  Granja,  the  works  of  the  intrusive 
Bourbons,  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule.” 

“The  architecture  of  the  Peninsula,  like  her 
history,  is  naturally  divided  into  distinct  pe- 
riods ; first,  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
and  Goths,  then  that  of  the  Moors  and 
Spaniards.  The  genuine  antiquarians,  how- 
ever, down  to  this  century,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  great  historian,  Mariana,  inva- 
riably begin  this  subject  with  Tubal  and  the 
tower  of  Babel — -nay  this  is  itself  a date  far 
too  recent  for  some  old  Castilians  and  modern 
Basques.  If,  say  they,  the  sun  at  its  creation 
shone  first  over  Toledo  (which  is  certain),  the 
pre-existence  of  that  city  must  be  still  more  so, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  been 
built  by  those  angels,  who,  according  to  Fer- 
reras,  were  the  pre-adamite  settlers  in  Spain, 
and  whose  language,  free  from  the  corruption 
of  other  tongues,  is  still  spoken  in  antediluvian 
purity  in  the  Bilboes.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  and 
by  whomsoever  these  Spanish  Welchmen  were 
taught  their  alphabet  and  architecture,  they 
have  never  since  produced  either  a book  or  a 
building  which  has  reached  mediocrity. 

Assuredly  the  first  benefactors  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  the  Phoenicians,  those  English  of 
i antiquity,  who  wafted  everywhere  on  the  white 
wings  of  their  merchant  fleets  the  blessings  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  Emphatically, 
‘ workers  in  timber,’  the  primitive  meaning  of 
t an  architect,  they  constructed  the  ships  and 
ceilings  of  the  wisest  of  kings,  and  all  Europe 
to  this  day  cannot  compete  with  the  gorgeous 
1 wobd-earvings  of  Moro-Hispano  art.  The 
Phoenicians  were  welcomed  by  the  natives  of 
I Tarshish — the  south  of  Spain  ; men  of  peace 
: not  war,  they  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  reared 
I quays,  factories,  and  temples.  They  were, 
i however,  ousted  by  the  Carthaginians,  who, 

' "'hen  deprived  of  Sicily  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 

1 turned  exclusively  to  the  Peninsula,  and  urged 
< by  a fierce  spirit  of  conquest  , penetrated  into 
I the  interior,  where  they  erected  cities,  citadels, 
i arsenals  and  palaces,  on  which  the  simple 
Romans  gazed  with  awe.  All  this  strength 
i and  beauty  has  passed  away  like  the  fabric  of 
i a vision,  scarcely  a wreck  has  been  left  behind, 
save  some  colossal  masonry  at  Tarragona, 
'which  still  perplexes  antiquarians.” 

“ Almost  the  only  period  of  rest  and  settled 
Government  which  ill-fated  Spain  has  ever 
; enjoyed  was  during  the  succeeding  three 
■’  centuries  that  the  Roman  power  was  undis- 
puted, when  the  Peninsula  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. And  how  much  happiness  is  inferred 
i by  that  silence,  when  the  blood-boltered  page 
1 of  history  was  chiefly  employed  to  register 
: great  calamities,  war,' battles,  and  the  freaks 
i of  men,  at  which  angels  weep  ! 

The  arts  which  necessarily  flourished  during 
1 this  repose  were  nipped  by  the  irruption  of  the 
i hordes  of  Germany,  who  warred  however  more 
i| against  men  than  things  ; neither  had  they  vil- 
. lanous  saltpetre,  the  destroying  slave  of  the 
ireal  Vandals  of  our  age.  Alaric  respected  the 
F Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the  Coloseum  of 
FRome,  which  remained  perfect  for  centuries 
i after  the  Gothic  rule  had  passed  away,  and 
iv were  mutilated  by  those  who  were  pleased  to 
it  stigmatise  the  Goth  as  a barbarian  and  destruc- 
tive. The  invaders  of  Spain  were  contented, 
!■  having  dispossessed  their  antagonists,  to  avail 

. * •Se.e  PP-  Perochegui,  Orisen  de  la  Nacion  Bas- 
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themselves  of  structures  of  private  and  public 
utility — and  this  utility  tended  to  preservation 
more  than  did  solidity  of  construction  or  beauty 
of  elevation ; their  iconoclastic  Christianity 
purified  the  temple  of  statues  and  idols,  but  did 
not  demolish  the  ancient  shells,  which  were 
converted  to  a new  faith — and  carefully  re- 
paired, as  is  evidenced  by  existing  inscriptions. 
About  the  sixth  century,  when  the  theocracy 
was  dominant,  new  churches  were  built,  doubt- 
lessly after  a corrupted  classical  type,  for 
purity  in  architecture  had  long  passed  away  ; 
and  the  Goths,  stationary  and  without  inven- 
tion in  art,  neither  obliterated  nor  elevated. 
Their  buildings  tvere  rude,  and  their  design 
bastard  and  irregular  ; equally  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  Roman  masonry  as  grammar,  they 
truncated  columns  as  they  did  words,  until 
they  constructed  an  architecture  and  language 
of  their  own.  Rome  again,  with  whom  their 
prelates,  sole  depositories  of  knowledge  and 
power,  were  in  close  communication,  naturally 
furnished  ecelesiological  example  ; and  there 
too  the  mere  fact  of  cobbling  up  the  fragments 
of  classical  buildings  to  new  purposes,  and  of 
thus  decorating  the  birthday  banquet  of 
Christianity  with  the  funeral  bakemeats  of 
paganism,  must  have  kept  these  thieves  of 
antiquity,  however  devoid  of  correct  taste  and 
sound  principles  of  construction,  within  the 
pale  of  ancient  architecture.  The  very  ruins 
which  furnished  marbles  suggested  models  ; 
and  the  designs  of  buildings,  mere  creatures  of 
occasion,  were  adapted  to  materials,  not  the 
materials  to  designs — although  their  original 
grace,  intention,  propriety,  and  symmetry  were 
thereby  sacrificed.  But  the  Gothic  impres- 
sion must  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  their  descend- 
ants, than  in  the  husk  of  their  dwellings ; 
nor  is  the  loss  of  their  architecture  to  be 
much  regretted,  for  sounder  in  morals  than 
in  science,  the  rude  Goths  came  between  the 
polished  Roman  and  the  Moor,  between  the 
superior  ancient  and  Eastern  civilizations — 
and  were  eclipsed  by  both; — for  some  few 
vestiges  of  their  edifices  are  still  to  be  traced 
at  the  convent  of  San  Roman,  built  near  Toro 
in  674,  and  in  the  walls  of  Toledo,  erected  in 
674.  Toledo  indeed  is  a widowed  capital  of 
many  dynasties ; here  the  echo  of  the  Goth 
is  repeated  amid  Roman  ruins,  and  the  horse- 
shoe of  the  infidel  Moor  supports  the  pointed 
fretwork  of  the  Christian  Spaniard.” 

“ The  exterior  of  Moorish  edifices  in  general 
was  plain,  prison-like,  and  forbidding;  the 
object  was  to  keep  out  heat  and  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  keep  in  women, 
and  disarm  the  evil  eye,  the  great  bugbear  of 
antiquity,  the  East,  Andalusia,  and  Naples. 
The  interior,  all  light,  air,  colour,  and  luxury, 
glittered  like  a spar  inclosed  in  a rough  peb- 
ble, and  the  door  once  opened,  ushered  the 
Moor  into  a houri-peopled  palace,  which 
realised  those  gorgeous  descriptions  that  seem 
to  our  good  folks  who  live  in  brick  and  mortar, 
quiet  drab  and  Baker-street,  to  be  the  fictions 
of  Oriental  poetry,  or  the  fabric  of  Aladdin’s 
genii ; yet  such  were  the  palatial  fortresses, 
the  Alcazares,  the  Alhambras  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  and  such  on  a minor  scale  were  their 
private  dwellings  ; many  of  which  still  exist  at 
Seville,  although  dimmed  by  ages  and  neglect. 
The  generic  features  are  a court  hidden  from 
public  gaze,  but  open  to  the  blue  sky,  and 
surrounded  with  horseshoe-arched  corridors, 
which  rest  on  palm-like  pillars  of  marble, 
whose  squandrils  are  pierced  in  gossamer 
lacework  ; in  the  centre  plays  a fountain  glad- 
dening the  air  with  freshness,  the  ear  with 
music,  the  eye  with  dropping  diamonds  ; on 
the  walls  around  was  lavished  a surface  of 
mosaic  decoration,  richer  than  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere,  wrought  in  porcelain  and  delicate  plaster, 
and  painted  with  variegated  tints  ; above  hung 
a roof  of  Phcenician-like  carpentry,  gilded 
and  starred  as  a heaven  ; while  the  doors  and 
windows  admitted  vistas  of  gardens  of  myrtles, 
roses,  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  in  which 
fruit  mingled  with  flower  and  colour  vied  with 
fragrance.  The  drawbacks  of  this  poetry 
and  picturesqueness  were  miserable  bed-rooms, 
an  utter  want  of  judicious  kitchens,  sculleries, 
offices,  and  other  necessaries  of  modern  com- 
fort and  cleanliness. 

The  religious  architecture  of  the  Moor,  of 
which  the  mosque  of  Cordova  (still  so  called) 
offers  an  example  unique  in  Europe,  differed 
alike  from  that  of  the  Pagan,  the  Christian, 
and  even  the  Asiatic  Mahomedan.  It  had 


neither  the  porticoes,  the  peristyles,  nor  the 
proportions  of  the  first,  nor  the  narrow  aisles 
and  aspiring  loftiness  of  the  second.  It  dif- 
fered from  those  in  Hindostan, Cairo,  and  Con- 
stantinople in  the  absence  of  pagodas  and 
domes,  and  in  want  of  external  ornament.  The 
mosque  at  Cordova  was  certainly  the  model  of 
all  the  others  in  Spain,  from  being  the  metro- 
politan, and  the  substitute  for  holy  Mecca. 
The  exterior  was  simple,  the  plain  walls  being 
supported  by  square  pilaster  buttresses ; but 
the  mosaics  of  the  interior  rivalled  those  of 
Byzantium  in  richness  and  brilliancy  ; and 
there  they  sparkle  unchanged  after  a lapse  of 
ten  centuries  ; the  edifice,  wherever  the  Spa- 
niard has  not  meddled,  being  fresh  as  when 
first  finished— so  much  more  conservative  is 
the  drv  air  of  Spain  than  are  those  who  breathe 
it.  The  type  was  the  Roman  Basilica,*  which 
probably  was  itself  derived  from  the  East;  the 
shape  is  a wide  quadrangle,  whose  low  roof 
is  supported  by  a forest  of  pillars,  from  whence 
the  indicial  horseshoe  arches  spring.  An  eye 
for  symmetry  and  proportion  was  no  quality  of 
their  architects.  These  columns,  torn  from 
earlier  edifices,  differed  in  diameter  no  less 
than  material  and  capitals:  — but  the  classical 
and  Christian  orders  never  entered  into 
Moslem  buildings  without  being  shorn  of  their 
original  meaning,  fitness,  and  beauty;  archi- 
tecture, chaste  and  pure,  seemed  to  shrink 
alike  from  the  voluptuous  harem  as  from  the 
sense-subduing  temple  of  the  false  prophet. 

In  hydraulic  science  and  construction  the 
Moors  never  had  a rival ; these  children  of 
the  sun  exercised  a magic  influence  over 
water  ; they  knew  that  this  blood  of  the  earth 
was  the  element  of  fertility  and  wealth,  in 
zones  where,  under  the  combined  action  of 
heat  and  moisture,  vegetable  production  is  gi- 
gantic, where  the  orb  of  fire  is  never  weary 
in  creating  life,  or  the  impregnated  soil  of 
giving  birth  ; they  opened  a vein-work  of  cir- 
culation with  aqueducts,  fountains,  tanks,  and 
appliances  of  irrigation,  whose  utility  has  par- 
tially rescued  them  from  destruction.  The 
Vega  of  Granada,  and  the  Huertas  of  Alicante 
and  Valencia,  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
even  by  the  directors  of  our  draining  and 
waterwork  companies. 

Enduring  is  the  mark  which  Moorish  intel- 
lect and  science  have  stamped  on  the  Gotho- 
Spaniard,  whose  language,  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness proves  the  greatness  of  obligations  which 
pride  would  fain  deny  ; his  dictionary  has 
scarcely  a word  that  refers  to  those  arts  by 
which  man  is  benefited  and  civilized,  whose 
origin  is  not  Arabic.  As  our  nervous  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  been  refined  by  the  chivalrous 
lordly  terms  of  the  Norman,  so  the  ‘ Romance,’ 
or  corrupted  Roman  of  the  soldier  Goth,  was 
enriched  by  the  polished  idiom  of  the  Arab; 
his  precious  words  of  science  and  poetry  glitter 
like  fragments  of  antique  marble,  imbedded  in 
the  coarse  rubble  of  a mediaeval  wall.  The 
Visi-Goths  took  lessons  from  the  vanquished 
Romans,  as  their  descendants  did  from  the 
subdued  Moors,  especially  in  decorative  archi- 
tecture, yet  none  have  ever  evinced  greater 
ingratitude  in  destroying  the  models  of  their 
teachers  ; witness  the  degraded  Alhambra,  to 
whose  fascination  the  Spaniard  alone  is  blind. 
Familiarity  has  bred  a contempt  for  monu- 
ments which  he  has  disfigured,  and  to  whose 
past  beauty  and  present  poetry  he  is  utterly 
insensible;  he  cannot  understand  the  all-ab- 
sorbing concentrated  devotion  of  the  stranger 
pilgrim,  who  has  hurried  there  to  worship, 
from  the  Don  and  Niagara  ; he  is  dead  to  the 
associations  of  interest  and  piety  that  are  con- 
jured up  by  these  walls,  which  the  Moor  la- 
boured to  adorn  and  the  Spaniard  to  defile; 
he  resents  this  admiration,  which  at  once  infers 
a superiority  over  his  own  works,  and  con- 
demns him  of  barbarism  in  having  mutilated 
what  he  could  not  surpass ; again  a leaven  of 
former  hostility  ferments  deeply  with  this 
jealousy,  and  is  soured  by  the  pedantry  of 
academicians  who  prate  about  Palladian  prin- 
ciples, and  see  only  in  the  gossamer  filigree 
and  horseshoe  arch  a want  of  solidity  and  a de- 
parture from  strict  laws  of  support.  They 
avoid  what  others  imitate.  Thus,  while  the 
‘ haughty  Islanders  ’ at  Gibraltar  were  erecting 
a Protestant  Church  in  a Moorish  style,  the 
Spaniard  in  Granada  was  building  the  civic 

* We  may  refer  our  reader  to  a late  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (No.  cl.,  March,  1845)  on  the  Chevalier  Bunsen’s 
admirable  book,  ‘ Die  Basiliken  des  Christlichen  Roms’ — 
and  the  splendid  architectural  works  of  our  accomplished 
and  lamented  friend,  Mr,  Gaily  Knight, 
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shambles  in  choice  Ionic.  A friend  of  ours 
chanced  to  be  present  when  the  plans  were 
discussed,  and  his  suggestion  of  adopting  an 
elevation  in  harmony  withthe  tutelar  Alhambra, 
was  received  with  simultaneous  shrugs  of  civil 
contempt,  and  a unanimous  protest  against  the 
heresy,  which  was  seasoned  with  ajos  and  other 
expletives  more  energetic  than  decorous. 

The  earlier  Spaniards,  rude  soldiers,  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Moorish  artists 
and  architects,  just  as  the  Normans  were  in 
Sicily,  whose  buildings  at  Palermo,  Monreale, 
Cefalu,  &c.,  were  indebted  to  Saracenic  de- 
signers. The  exterior  was  frequently  Euro- 
pean, while  the  interior  was  Oriental ; and  in 
both  the  characteristics  of  the  Romanesque- 
Norman  and  Arab  styles  appeared  in  conjunc- 
tion. This  fusion,  which  the  Italians  call  the 
Arabo-Tedesco,  is  often  termed  by  Spaniards 
the  Mos-arabic,  whereby  is  implied  an  admix- 
ture of  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  ; an 
amalgamation  natural  enough  to  Spain  itself, 
the  neutral  ground  and  half-way  house  between 
Europe  and  Barbary.  This  composite,  which 
prevailed  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  may 
be  traced  alike  in  church  and  palace ; and  the 
blending  of  the  pointed  arch,  ornate  finial,  and 
crocket-work  of  the  Gothic,  with  the  horseshoe 
scrolls  and  richly  multiplied  geometrical 
patterns  of  the  Moorish  ornament,  is  universal. 
Gothic  belfries  are  set  like  crowns  on  Arab 
towers;  and  light  Saracenic  galleiies  added 
as  a lace-fringe  to  the  solid  curtains  of  feudal 
castles  : thus  the  arts  were  mingled,  as  blood 
was  byintermarriages, and  theproduce, stamped 
with  the  distictive  features  of  both  parents, 
constitutes  one  peculiarity  in  architecture, 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  Peninsula, 
as  all  who  run  may  see.” 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  LEEDS 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  journal  of  last  week, 
you  notice  a competition  for  the  Leeds  In- 
dustrial Schools,  and  I am  so  convinced  both 
of  the  excellent  intentions  of  The  Builder 
and  its  power  in  effecting  good  towards  the 
art  of  architecture,  that  I feel  assured  you  will 
require  no  apology  for  my  notice  of  certain 
errois  in  your  former  remarks,  and  a request 
to  correct  them. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Leeds,  was  selected  as  the,  best  by  Mr. 
Wallen  and  Mr.  Parker,  both  architects  ;*now 
this  is  altogether  incorrect. 

Mr.  Parker  is  not  an  architect,  but  solely 
the  head  master  or  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  just  completed  atSwintoD,  near 
Manchester,  and  moreover  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  as  though  invited,  I am  assured  he  did 
not  vote  at  all,  and  the  decision  was  made 
solely  by  Mr.  Wallen  ; what  that  decision  was 
you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  extract  from  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  and  (without  intending  dny 
illiberal  sneer  at  a man  on  account  of  his 
origin),  I think  it  would  have  been  only  what 
might  be  expected  (l  priori  that  the  design 
made  by  a man  brought  up  as  a carpenter  and 
joiner,  and  who  now  follows  a trade  not  very 
congenial  to  the  fine  arts,f  would  have  been 
extremely  inappropriate. 

I trust,  Sir,  you  will  take  such  notice  of  this 
“job  ” as  in  your  judgment  it  merits,  and  will 
do  your  best  to  at  any  rate  render  honour  to 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  who  it  appears  to 
me  has  been  most  scandalously  used. 

I have  reason  to  know  that  the  affixing 
mottos  to  the  designs  was  a perfect  farce,  as  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  different  guar- 
dians, by  whom  the  several  designs  were  made, 
a friend  of  mine  who  saw  them  before  the 
award  was  made,  having  had  several  of  them 
named  to  him  by  one  of  the  guardians  as 
being  by  such  and  such  architects. 

With  much  respect,  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Subscriber  to  The  Builder. 

I give  my  name  and  address,  but  request 
they  may  not  be  published.  I may  also  ob- 
serve that  I was  not  a competitor,  having  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  mode  in  which  such 
matters  are  managed  in  Leeds. 

The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to : — 
“ We  are  informed  by  a correspondent  that 
the  report  in  our  last  paper,  concerning  the 
awarding  of  premiums  for  the  best  designs  for 

* The  statement  was  sent  us  by  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  may  have  more  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject. 

t Mr.  J.  Thompson  “ Architect,”  keeps  a public-house  in 
Leeds  I I mean  actually  acts  as  landlord  thereof. 


the  “ Leeds  Industrial  Schools,”  was  calcu- 
lated to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  designs ; and  he  has 
sent  us  the  following  particulars,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  he  vouches  for  : — The  Board 
of  Guardians  met  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  pre- 
miums to  the  two  best  designs  for  the  indus- 
trial schools  about  to  be  erected  in  this  town. 
Several  designs  were  submitted  to  the  board, 
principally  by  Leeds  architects.  At  a previous 
meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  ult., 
some  of  the  guardians,  conscious  of  their  own 
inability  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  an  archi- 
tectural work,  suggested  to  the  board  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  an  architect  of  eminence 
to  report  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
respective  designs.  The  proposal  was  adopted 
unanimously,  and  Mr.  Wallen,  of  Hudders- 
field, was  the  gentleman  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  substance  of  Mr.  Wallen’s  report 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  must  first,  however, 
be  mentioned,  that  the  elevations  of  one  design 
were  shaded,  contrary  to  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  competitors  (all  drawings  being  required 
to  be  executed  in  outline.)  This  design  was 
therefore  excluded  from  the  competition  by 
the  guardians,  but  Mr.  Wallen  had  previously 
distinctly  stated  that  he  should  be  prevented 
recommending  it  for  the  first  premium  on  ar- 
chitectural grounds.  One  design  was  highly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wallen,  and  was  re- 
ported by  that  gentleman  to  be  the  best  exhi- 
bited. He  deemed  it  in  every  way  suitable 
for  such  a building,  both  as  to  the  character 
of  its  architecture  and  every  other  requisite. 
All  the  other  designs,  in  Mr.  Wallen’s  estima- 
tion, possessed  faults  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent ; one  in  paiiicular,  he  characterized  as 
being  extremely  inappropriate , and  condemned 
it  in  a most  decided  manner.  To  this  design 
the  guardians  thought  proper  to  award  the 
first  premium,  and  to  the  one  which  Mr. 
Wallen  considered  most  worthy  of  beingplaced 
first  (viz.,  Mr.  Burleigh’s),  those  gentlemen 
awarded  the  second  premium.” 


MR.  BARRY  AND  DR.  REID. 

The  select  committee  appointed  on  the  IGth 
of  February  last  to  consider  the  present  state 
of  Westminster-bridge,  and  of  the  new  palace 
at  Westminster,  have  considered  the  matters 
referred  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing brief  report  in  the  shape  of  a resolu- 
tion : — 

Resolved, — “ That  it  appears  expedient  to 
this  committee,  adverting  to  the  differences 
which  have  existed  between  Mr.  Barry  and 
Dr.  Reid,  to  recommend  the  following  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  out  Dr.  Reid’s  system 
of  ventilation  and  warming  in  the  new  palace 
at  Westminster;  namely,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  objection  being  made  by  Mr.  Barry  to  the 
plans  of  ventilation  and  warming  submitted  by 
Dr.  Reid, — or,  in  the  event  of  any  difference 
arising  between  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid, 
either  as  to  the  amount  of  information  requi- 
site for  the  preparation  of  these  plans,  or  in 
their  execution,  or  otherwise,  such  difference 
shall  be  referred  to  a third  party ; that  such 
third  party  shall  finally  decide  upon  such 
difference  or  objection  ; and  that,  subject  to 
such  decision,  Mr.  Barry  be  directed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plans  submitted  by  Dr.  Reid  ; 
that  the  third  party  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows  : — that  is,  that  it  shall  consist  of  one 
person  appointed  by  Mr.  Barry  and  one  by 
Dr.  Reid,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c., 
and  that  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary  to  appoint 
an  umpire,  such  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chief  Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c. 

1st  April,  1846. 


Royal  Asylum  for  the  Clergy. — Dr. 
Rudge,  of  Ilawkchurch  Rectory,  Axminster, 
has  proposed  to  her  Majesty  to  found  a royal 
college  or  asylum  for  poor  and  superannuated 
clergymen.  He  proposes  that  none  of  the 
clergy  should  be  eligible  for  admission  into 
such  an  hospital  but  those  whose  benefices  are 
small,  and  whose  incomes  are  limited;  and 
that  for  their  support  and  maintenance  a fund 
should  be  raised  from  the  first  fruits  and  fee- 
farm  rents,  now  differently  appropriated  ; or 
a whole,  or  a part,  of  the  first  year’s  income 
of  all  livings  be  applied  to  this  useful  and 
merciful  object. 


METROPOLITAN  SEWAGE  MANURE 
COMPANY. 

Thf,  advantages,  sanatory  and  economical,  of 
the  application  of  the  refuse  of  towns,  in  tfy? 
form  of  manure,  to  the  surrounding  agricstin^ 
tural  districts  are  extensively  admitted.  TfiU®’ 
Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany, formed  to  carry  out  Mr.  John  Martin’s 
plan  to  this  effect,  is  now  passing  through  the 
House,  and  will  probably,  soon  become  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

The  prospectus  of  the  company  says: — “The 
average  quantity  required  for  agriculture  is 
estimated  at  eighty  tons  per  acre,  which  can  be 
supplied  within  about  twenty  miles  round  the 
metropolis,  at  less  than  a quarter  of  the  cost 
of  stable  or  farm-yard  manure,  containing  an 
equal  proportion  of  fertilizing  matter;  and  it 
will  not  only  prove  much  more  efficient,  but 
can  be  distributed  more  conveniently,  and  at 
one-tenth  of  the  expense. 

The  surprising  results  of  sewage-water  as  a 
manure  have  been  long  since  exemplified  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  and  other 
places,  as  explained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mission, shewing  in  some  instances  more  than 
a tenfold  increase  of  produce.  It  should  fur- 
ther be  observed,  that  several  eminent  horti- 
culturists in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  have 
practically  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  ma- 
nure on  their  own  grounds,  and  can  be  referred 
to  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  scope  of  the 
company's  first  operations,  upon  which  the 
calculations  are  based,  and  for  accomplishing 
which  the  present  proposed  capital  of  300,000/. 
will  be  sufficient,  will  be  limited  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  district  comprised  by  the  King’s 
Scholars’  Pond  and  Ranelagh  sewers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  commissioners,  who  have 
evinced  the  most  cordial  disposition  to  facilitate 
the  objects  of  the  company.  The  contents  of 
these  sewers  will  be  raised  by  powerful  steam 
engines,  aud  distributed  by  pipes  over  an  ex- 
tent of  sixty  square  miles  through  the  garden- 
ing and  agricultural  districts  to  the  westward. 
Another  important  feature  of  this  undertaking 
will  be  the  application  of  the  manure  to  poor 
and  waste  lands,  which  will  be  thereby  ren- 
dered abundantly  productive,  with  great  profit 
to  the  cultivators.” 

Dr.  Daubeny  says,  in  the  “ Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,”  — “The  most 
effectual,  as  well  as  the  most  economical  method 
of  restoring  the  balance  between  the  town  and 
country,  would  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
enormous  accumulation  of  animal  exuvisewhich 
the  existence  of  a crowded  city  necessarily 
occasions,  and  to  convert  that  which  is  now  a 
pabulum  of  disease  into  a source  of  life  and 
abundance.  As,  indeed,  the  geologists  of  the 
present  day  cite,  as  a proof  of  the  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  their  predecessors,  that  the  stone 
required  for  the  fortifications  at  Gibraltar  was 
brought  out  from  England,  when  it  might 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  very  spot ; so  I 
conceive  our  descendants  will  marvel  at  the 
inattention  to  chemical  science  evinced  by  the 
present  generation  of  farmers,  in  importing 
from  distant  regions,  such  as  South  America, 
substitutes,  and  those  perhaps  but  imperfect 
ones,  for  that  fertilizing  material,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  allowed  to  deposit  itself  unpro- 
fitably  in  the  beds  of  our  rivers.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Gardeners'  Chro- 
nicle makes  some  suggestions  on  this  subject 
which  may  appropriately  be  transferred  to  our 
columns  “ It  is  well  known  that  all  railways 
are  so  laid  down  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  every  town  of  any  importance;  I 
therefore  believe  that  in  a majority  of  cases  the 
liquid  manure  could  be  had  alongside  of  some 
part  of  a railway  in  or  near  such  towns  ; here 
for  instance,  near  Hull,  the  line  of  the  Hull 
and  Selby  Railway  actually  crosses  the  outfall, 
within  a few  yards  of  the  Humber,  of  one  of 
the  main  sewers  of  the  town  ; a projected  line 
of  railway  from  the  one  above  mentioned,  to 
be  carried  on  to  Patrington,  through  the  rich 
agricultural  districts  of  Holderness,  will  cross 
a street  at  no  great  distance  from  the  outfall 
of  another  main  sewer ; and  from  a second 
position  on  this  line,  a third  large  sewer  will 
be  crossed,  so  that  here  is  an  example  to  shew 
that  the  sewerage  of  two-thirds  of  a town  con- 
taining 70,000  inhabitants  may  be  had  without 
any  difficulty.  The  municipal  corporations  in 
all  towns,  being  the  legitimate  proprietors  of 
the  sewage,  will  have  a direct  interest  in  pro- 
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viding  the  means  for  delivering  it  to  those  who 
purchase  it,  and  this  might  be  effected  by  a 
simple  arrangement  of  reservoirs  constructed 
alongside  the  railway,  and  furnished  with 
i pumps  for  lifting  the  sewerage  into  wrought 
iron  tanks  built  upon  railway  trucks.  These 
i tanks  would  no  doubt  be  provided  by  railway 
companies,  as  the  conveyance  of  the  sewer- 
. water  would  form  an  important  item  in  their 
i gpods  traffic;  it  would  be  certain,  too,  and 
increasing,  as  the  mode  of  applying  it  became 
j better  understood.  According  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
statement,  eight  tons  of  sewer-water  are  suffi- 
i cient  to  manure  an  acre  of  land  ; and  Mr. 
Hudson  says  that  the  trucks  on  the  narrow 
gauge  lines  will  weigh  (of  course  he  means 
I when  laden)  from  seven  to  nine  tons,  so  that 
: in  all  probability  about  six  tons  of  sewer-water 
may  be  conveyed  upon  one  truck,  which  might 
be  left  at  the  depot  on  the  railway  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  descriptions  of  manure,  to  be 
i carted  thence  by  the  farmers  in  suitable  liquid 
; manure  carts.” 

A writer  in  the  Glasgow  National  says  : — 
“ Were  Glasgow  properly  washed  out,  I should 
judge  the  washings  capable  of  irrigating  at 
least  15,000  acres — a square  of  five  miles  ; and 
this,  at  30/.  per  acre,  would  be  worth  450,000/.; 
or,  at  only  20/.  per  acre,  300,000/.  yearly. 
Taking  into  account  the  population  of  Glas- 
: gow,  these  sums  are  considerably  under  what 
Liebig  allows.  We  should  have  here  a stream 
of  dirty  water  running  out  from  the  city,  to 
1 return  again  in  a stream  of  milk — a transform- 
ation effected  by  the  mysterious  metamorphic 
power  of  combined  vegetable  and  animal  assi- 
milation. No  doubt,  a large  outlay  of  capital 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  bring 
in  and  distribute  a sufficiency  of  water  over 
the  city,  and  to  effect  a complete  drainage; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  raise  the  collected 
i washings,  conduct  them  by  aqueducts  to  the 
proper  distance,  and  spread  them  out  in  a com- 
plete net-work  of  irrigation  ; but  the  exube- 
rant fertility  which  would  thence  be  extended 
over  a large  space  of  country,  would  more  than 
doubly  compensate  the  amount  of  outlay,  while 
the  improvement  which  would  be  effected  in 

i the  health  and  even  the  morals  and  character 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow  would  be  inap- 

! preciable.” 

We  hear  it  is  intended  to  form  a company, 

ii  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  the  purpose  of 
i turning  this  knowledge  to  profitable  account. 

: It  is  proposed  to  intercept  and  convey  the 
: contents  of  the  sewers  under  ground,  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town,  where 
1 reservoirs  will  be  formed, and  buildings  erected. 

' Upon  a moderate  calculation,  not  fewer  than 
10,000  tons  of  valuable  manure  are  wasted  in 
that  town,  which,  at  3/.  per  ton,  amount  to  an 
annual  loss  of  30,000/.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Herapath  suggested,  in  the  Town  Council,  a 
similar  plan  for  appropriating  the  sewerage  of 
: Bristol  to  agricultural  purposes. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

I On  Friday  the  3rd  instant  a court  was  held. 
It  Mr.  Leslie  was  chosen  chairman.  The  clerk 
reported  the  whole  amount  of  uncollected 
urates  to  be  1,304/.,  and  the  cash  balance  at  the 
li  treasurer’s  11,954/.  16s.  9d. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cumberlege,  seconded 

i by  Mr.  John  White,  300/.,  a year’s  salary,  was 
given  to  Mr.  Doull,the  late  assistant  surveyor 
'(“  as  a mark,  upon  the  abolition  of  his  office, 
mnd  after  ten  years’  service,  of  the  attention 

ii  which  he  had  paid  to  his  duties,  and  as  a tes- 
timonial of  his  strict  integrity.”)  Carried  by 

15  to  1. 

I The  new  chief  surveyor  brought  up  eight 
(reports  on  various  subjects,  pursuant  to  the 
c orders  at  the  previous  court,  one  on  the 
i frightful  state  of  the  Nag’s  Head-court,  Drury- 
aJane,  the  total  want  of  a sewer  or  underground 
li  drainage,  and  the  disgusting  condition  of  the 
rinternal  parts  of  the  houses.  The  court  ap- 
proved of  the  report,  and  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  — “That  this  court  regrets 
:1  that  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  does  not 
j'give  power  to  this  commission  to  remedy  the 
[i  defects  mentioned  in  the  report  of  their  sur- 
veyor, on  the  state  of  a populous  portion  of 
ultheir  district,  and  to  compel  the  owners  to 
;:exeeute  the  necessary  works  ; and  that  the 
c clerk  do  communicate  a copy  of  their  sur- 
veyor's report  and  of  this  resolution  to  her 
^Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 


partment, and  to  the  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  clerk  do  also  inform  the 
Guardians  of  the  Strand  Union  of  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  this  court.” 

A rate  was  signed  on  the  eastern  division 
amounting  to  9,981/.  19s.  5d.,  and  the  court 
then  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  17th  inst. 


THE  NEW  OFFICIAL  REFEREES, 

AND  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

We  are  able  to  state,  almost  with  certainty, 
that  Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter,  of  Dartmouth- 
street,  Westminster,  the  present  hon.  sec.  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  will  be  the  new 
official  referees. 

We  omitted  to  mention  last  week,  that  a 
vestry  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  parish  of 
Bermondsey,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  a revision  of  the  Buildings 
Act.  A petition  to  the  legislature  was  agreed 
on,  and  the  members  for  the  Borough,  Lam- 
beth, and  East  Surrey,  were  requested  to 
present  it. 

The  petition  of  the  Society  of  Master  Car- 
penters, which  appeared  in  our  advertising 
columns  last  week,  has  excited  some  attention. 
The  petitioners  assert,  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal experience,  that  the  “ bill,  as  regards  the 
regulation  of  buildings,  is  a most  decided 
failure,  being  uncertain  as  to  its  intentions, 
useless  in  many  of  its  provisions,  oppressive 
in  its  operations,  and  expensive  in  its  admi- 
nistration.” 


NAPHTHALIZED  GAS. 

The  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
have  extended  Mr.  Lowe’s  patent  for  naptha- 
lizing  gas  for  6even  years.  At  the  hearing, 
Mr.  Webster  appeared  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion, which  was  for  an  extension  of  the  term 
of  a patent  “ for  increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  coal  gas,”  by  passing  it  through 
naphtha.  The  mode  stated  in  the  specifica- 
tion as  the  most  simple,  was  charging  the  gas 
metre  with  this  spirit  in  place  of  water;  but 
the  insurance-offices  objected  to  having  a large 
bulk  of  naphtha  in  one  vessel,  and  to  meet 
this  the  patentee  introduced  the  mode  of  satu- 
rating the  gas  in  a separate  vessel,  with  the 
vapour  of  naphtha,  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  a series  of  sponges  charged  with  this 
volatile  substance,  which  was  found  completely 
to  effect  the  object,  and  to  be  unattended  with 
either  trouble  or  expense  to  the  consumer; 
but,  although  the  light  thus  produced,  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior  to  any  other,  the  inventor 
had  been  unable  to  bring  it  into  general  use, 
and  hitherto  had  received  no  return  from  it 
whatever. 

Sir  J.  Clark,  physician  to  the  Queen,  said, 
he  had  used  the  naphthalized  gas  in  his  house 
for  some  years.  It  gives  a clearer  and  more 
powerful  light  than  coal  gas,  with  less  heat. 
It  produces  fewer  deleterious  substances,  and 
is,  therefore,  less  injurious  to  health ; also 
exhibits  colours  more  clearly. 

Mr.  B.  Hawes,  director  of  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  had  used  the  naphthalized  gas 
in  his  house,  and  thought  it  a great  improve- 
ment. It  gives  a stronger  and  clearer  light 
at  less  cost ; endeavoured  to  get  the  company 
to  introduce  it  into  general  use ; was  met  by 
the  argument,  that  the  consumption  of  gas 
would  fall  off.  His  answer  was,  “ Give  the 
public  a good  article  cheap,  and  consumption 
will  increase,  and  make  up  for  the  diminution 
of  price.”  Introduced  it  into  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  but  nothing  had  been  paid  for  it ; the 
T unnel  is  very  poor.  So  far  as  lie  knew,  the  in- 
ventor had  not  received  a shilling  for  the  use 
of  the  light.  He  had  had  great  difficulty  in 
introducing  it,  and  had  said  to  every  one, 
“ Only  make  a trial  of  it,  and  I will  charge  you 
nothing.  Dr.  Reid  said,  he  considered  the 
naphthalized  gas  an  important  invention  ; it 
produced  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more 
light  than  common  gas,  with  less  heat.  The 
effect  is  greatly  increased  by  causing  the  gas 
to  pass  over  warm  naphtha,  when  it  becomes 
more  luminous  according  to  the  amount  of  oil 
absorbed.  Mr.  A.  Smee,-F.R.S.,  had  used  the 
naphthalized  gas.  With  the  same  quantity  of 
light  there  is  less  heat,  with  a saving  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  gas.  It  is  also  more  favourable 
to  the  human  countenance,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  colours. 


GAS. 

Sir, — The  reduction  lately  made  in  the 
price  of  gas  from  9s.  to  7s.,  is  a mere  farce, 
as  the  daily  complaints  of  numerous  respect- 
able tradesmen  that  their  gas  expenses  per 
annum  (with  the  6ame  number  of  lights)  are 
heavier  than  before,  sufficiently  attest.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  for  supposing  the  com- 
panies now  obtain  10,000  cubic  feet  from  a 
chaldron  of  coals,  and  after  a time  they  were 
to  think  it  prudent  to  reduce  to  5s.  they  have 
only  to  give  the  coal  an  extra  baking  and  pro- 
duce 14,000  or  16,000  cubic  feet,  and  they 
at  once  more  than  counterbalance  the  reduc- 
tion. But  is  the  consumer  benefitted  by  this? 
By  no  means,  as,  in  proportion  as  the  quality 
becomes  deteriorated,  so  will  the  burners  re- 
quire a larger  quantity  to  sustain  the  same  de- 
gree of  light,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed the  great  heat,  and  deleterious  effects 
experienced  where  gas  is  used.  These  facts 
have  been  proved  by  engineers  and  chemists 
before  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  cannot  be  controverted,  and  the  only 
matter  of  suprise  is,  that  the  consumers  of  gas 
in  London  have  so  long  suffered  such  a dis- 
graceful system  to  exist,  as  the  remedy  is  with 
themselves,  and  they  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
fully  aware  that  the  companies  will  do  nothing 
except  by  compulsion.  Why  not  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  form  district  gas 
consumers’ companies  or  (what  perhaps  would 
be  preferable),  let  the  parishes  take  up  the 
business  and  manufacture  their  own  gas,  as  in 
Manchester,  wheie  from  the  profits  of  the 
gas  establishment,  the  watching,  lighting, 
paving,  and  other  rates  are  paid,  and  this  too 
when  the  price  of  gas  was  only  5s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  it  was  from  the  same  source 
that  the  funds  were  provided  necessary  for 
building  their  splendid  town  hall. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  existing  com- 
panies having  expended  large  capitals,  ou°-ht 
not  to  be  interferred  with,  but  this  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme,  as  it  would  be  a reward 
for  their  mismanagement  and  consequent  ex- 
cessive expenditure,  and  as  this  has  been  en- 
tirely their  own  act,  they  alone  ought  to  bear 
the  consequences : if  they  do  not  see  fit  to 
alter  their  system,  I consider  the  consumers 
have  a perfect  right  to  assist  themselves. 

I am,  Sir,  & c.  Carbon. 


CHARACTER  OF  DATES  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Archieological  Association 
(Sir  William  Chatterton  in  the  chair),  was  a 
valuable  communication  by  Mr.  Wright,  on 
what  are  called  the  Arabic  numerals,  in  which 
Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  one  important  prac- 
tical application  of  the  historical  facts  he  had 
previously  mentioned.  Various  instances  oc- 
curred of  inscriptions  on  buildings  in  the  so- 
called  Arabic  numerals,  apparently  of  an  early 
date,  which  had  been  severally  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  ; if  he  remembered  right,  one 
such  inscription  had  been  ascribed  to  the  11th 
century.  It  would  be  clearly  seen  that  this  is 
utterly  impossible.  Even  in  the  12th  century 
these  characters  were  no  more  looked  upon  as 
numerals,  than  our  modern  algebraical  a,  b,  c, 
and  (V,  y,  z ; none  but  a profound  mathema- 
tician knew  what  they  meant;  and  if  he  had 
seen  a date  on  a building  expressed  in  such 
figures,  he  would  naturally  have  wondered  for 
what  magical  purpose  four  characters  of  the 
abacus  had  been  stuck  up  against  the  wall. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  they  are 
scarcely  found  in  manuscripts;  and  they  would 
not  be  used  for  inscriptions  on  buildings,  8cc. 
till  long  after  they  were  of  common  use  in 
books.  Mr.  Wright  doubted  if  any  such  in- 
scriptions are  likely  to  occur  during  the  14th 
century ; and  thev  were  rare  even  during  the 
15th.  Even  in  the  16th  the  prejudice  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  Roman  numerals. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Croker  read  an 
account  by  Mr.  Charles,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings, of  Roman  buildings  lately  discovered  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  Medway  at  Maidstone. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  several  adjoin- 
ing rooms  were  uncovered.  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith 
made  some  remarks  on  this  communication, 
and  observed  that  as  no  marks  of  doorways 
were  found  in  the  walls,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  the  lower  part  of  a guard- 
house of  soldiers. 


t.  DECIMUS  BURTON,  Architect. 


NEW  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ROYAL  BO- 
TANIC GARDENS,  KEW. 

The  very  ornamental  gates  and  piers,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  annexed  engraving,  have 
been  lately  erected  by  order  of  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  are 
i from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 

I the  architect  of  the  gardens. 

The  piers  are  of  Portland  stone,  with 
’ moulded  and  sunk  pannels  on  the  fronts  ; those 
' of  the  large  piers  contain  elaborately  carved 
i falls  of  flowers  and  fruits  ; the  frieze  is  also 
i enriched  with  swags  of  flowers,  &c.,  festoon- 
ing on  each  of  the  four  sides  from  rams-heads 
projecting  boldly  from  the  angles,  and  the 
. cornice  is  surmounted  by  a richly  carved  vase 
I containing  a bouquet  of  flowers.  The  sides  of 
I the  vases  are  ornamented  with  appropriate 
i masks.  The  shafts  of  the  piers  are  each  in 
I one  stone  ; the  piers  are  15  feet  10  inches 
i high,  t.o  the  top  of  the  cornice  ; and  the  vases, 

I &c.,  7 feet  6 inches  high  to  the  top  of  the 
( bouquet.  The  gates  are  13  feet  high,  and  range 

I with  the  necking  of  the  piers,  and  (except  the 
arms)  are  executed  in  wrought  iron,  in  the 

j!  style  of  the  ornamental  and  foliated  ironwork 
i of  about  the  time  of  James  the  First ; a style 
abounding  in  richness  of  detail,  chasteness  of 
| outline,  and  in  the  better  compositions,  en- 
tirely free  from  the  incongruities  which  abound 
in  works  of  an  earlier  period. 

Some  fine  remains  of  this  date  are  to  be 
li  seen  in  the  old  railing  on  the  south  side  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace.* 

Since  the  introduction  of  ornamental  cast- 
ings in  iron,  this  elegant  branch  of  the  smith’s 
; art  has  fallen  into  disuse,  while  the  clumsy,  but 
cheaper  casting,  has  obtained  almost  universal 
preference.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  present  attempt  at  its  restoration  will  be 
followed  by  others,  and  that  ultimately  wrought 
iron  work  may  be  restored  to  its  former  ex- 
i!  cellence  and  importance  in  the  building  arts. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  parties 
employed  to  execute  the  works: — Mason,  Mr. 
Trigg,  of  Kingston  ; sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Henning, 
jun. ; smith,  Mr.  Walker,  of  York. 

To  such  of  the  readers  of  The  Builder  as 
are  not  familiar  with  Kevv  Gardens,  and  to 
j whom  the  beauties  of  nature  are  not  indif- 
ferent, the  following  particulars  respecting 

II  them  may  be  of  interest,  by  making  known  to 

l them  an  additional  and  intellectual  source  of 

I recreation  : — 

The  garden  is  described  in  Dr.  Lindley’s 
J Report  of  1838,  as  being  “situated  on  the 
i|  south  side  of  Ivew  Green  ; bounded  partly  by 
j walls  of  the  royal  kitchen  and  forcing  garden, 

I;  and  partly  by  what  is  called  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Kew  palace.  It  is  reported  in  the 

i official  returns  to  occupy  fifteen  acres,  of  which 

ii  a part  is  arboretum,  and  the  remainder  filled 
r by  stoves  and  greenhouses,  borders  of  herba- 
!i  ceous  plants,  &c.,  &c.” 

Up  to  the  year  1841  the  Royal  Botanic 
ii  Garden  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  its  ex- 
it penses  as  a private  garden,  were  defrayed  by 
the  lord  steward’s  department.  In  that  year 

II  her  present  Majesty  munificently  placed  the 
whole  of  the  garden,  plants,  and  buildings,  in 
the  hands  of  her  Commissioners  of  Woods, 

! giving  at  the  same  time  an  additional  piece  of 
i land  from  off  the  royal  pleasure  grounds,  to 
the  extent  of  forty-five  acres.  Her  Majesty 
was  also  graciously  pleased  to  send  to  these 
gardens  the  entire  collection  of  orchideous 
plants  formed  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  presented 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  present  Duke  of  Bed- 
I ford. 

During  the  present  year,  a further  grant  has 
I been  made  of  the  space  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  kitchen  gardens  and  forcing  grounds,  before 
alluded  to ; thus  extending  the  south-east 
boundary  to  the  wall  in  the  Richmond-road, 
and  making  a total  of  about  seventy  acres. 

The  old  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
j from  time  to  time  are  irregularly  placed,  but 
a plan  has  been  prepared  for  bringing  the 
1 whole  into  better  form,  and  ensuring  greater 
propriety  of  position  in  all  future  erections. 
The  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
i learned  director,  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  will,  when 
i fully  carried  out,  render  it  a most  important 
i national  garden. 

A wrought  iron  conservatory,  for  the  recep- 
i tion  of  the  palms,  &c.,  is  in  course  of  erection, 


* It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  attempt  is  made  by 
the  proper  authorities  to  preserve  this  very  beautiful  work, 
which  is  fast  falling  to  decay. 


THE  BUILDER. 


and  consists  of  a centre,  137  feet  long  by  100  feet 
wide  and  66  feet  high,  and  two  wings,  each  100 
feet  long  by  50  feet  in  width  and  30  in  height. 
A gallery  is  formed  at  the  height  of  27  feet, 
round  the  whole  of  the  centre  part.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  will  be  rendered  as 
perfect  as  improved  science  will  admit. 

A fuller  description  of  this  building  may  be 
of  interest  at  some  future  period. 

The  collection  of  plants  is  rapidly  increasing, 
by  additions  forwarded  by  employed  collectors 
in  foreign  parts,  by  presents  and  interchanges 
from  foreign  states,  and  public  and  private 
bodies  and  individuals. 

The  following  extract  from  a report  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  William 
Hooker,  in  1844,  will  explain  the  regulations, 
&c.,  of  the  garden  : — “ With  the  fact  before 
me,  that  the  vast  stores  of  the  British  Museum 
are  fully  opened  to  the  public,  and  visited  by 
thousands  of  persons  in  a day  with  impunity, 
or  comparative  impunity,  to  the  collections,  I 
did  not  hesitate,  on  my  arrival  here,  to  have  it 
announced  that  the  grounds  should  be  thrown 
open  from  one  o’clock  to  six  (nominally,  but 
in  reality  to  all  respectable  individuals  who 
ask  admittance  at  the  gate,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  dusk),  with  free  admission  to  the 
hot-houses  and  green-houses  without’  the 
ceremony  of  conductors  ; and  the  public  have 
taken  ample  advantage  of  this  privilege,  and 
prize  it  highly  : the  number  of  visitors  annually 
increasing,  till  so  many  as  15,000  persons  have 
frequented  the  gardens  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  experiment  was  considered  by 
many  as  a dangerous  one,  biit  it  has  been  pur- 
sued for  nearly  four  years,  and,  thanks  to  the 
diligence  of  those  employed  in  the  garden, 
with  little  or  no  damage  to  the  plants — nothing 
worth  recording.  And  this  being  the  case,  it 
becomes  easy  to  shew  the  benefit  accruing  to 
the  establishment  itself  and  to  the  public,  by 
such  an  act  of  liberality.”  The  institution  gains 
friends  and  numerous  contributors  to  its  already 
unrivalled  stores  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  see 
so  many  visitors  of  all  classes  frequenting  this 
noble  garden  without  a conviction,  that  while 
educated  and  scientific  individuals  cannot  fail 
to  derive  instruction  from  such  an  assemblage 
of  well-arranged  and  skilfully-cultivated  pro- 
ductions, including  the  useful  and  ornamental, 
the  minds  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  are 
enlarged  and  enlightened  by  a display  of  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  vegetable 
creation ; and  thus  a gradual  improvement 
must  ensue  in  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
people.  H.  B.  S. 


ON  THE  DELINEATION  OF  SHADOWS, 

OR  THE  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  FIGURES. 

In  G wilt’s  “ Treatise  of  Sciography,”  page 
3,  third  edition,  it  is  stated  that  “ a shadow 
in  any  elevation  whose  boundary  in  a vertical 
projection  forms  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  is  but  the  representation  on 
that  projection  of  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees 
sixteen  minutes .” 

To  experienced  architectural  draughtsmen, 
and  others  well  skilled  in  the  principles  of 
projection,  the  passage  here  quoted  may 
perhaps  be  sufficiently  explicit;  but  to  be- 
ginners, and  those  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  planes,  and  their  intersections,  the 
above  enunciation  and  the  form  of  expression 
adopted  by  the  author  must  prove  as  perplex- 
ing as  the  Pons  Asinorum  of  Euclid  to  the 
students  of  elementary  geometry,  and  being, 
like  that  celebrated  proposition,  placed  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  treatise,  it  is  equally  cal- 
culated to  damp  the  ardour  of  pursuit  and  to 
disincline  the  learner  from  entering  on  the 
subsequent  portions  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  impugn 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  which  Mr.  Gwilt 
has  advanced,  or  to  quarrel  with  him  as  regards 
the  obscurity  of  this  particular  passage,  for 
the  general  merit  of  his  little  work  precludes 
criticism,  and  when  considered  in  reference 
to  its  motive,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
it  is  indeed  a very  excellent  performance,  and, 
in  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  deserves  and  obtains 
our  unqualified  applause.  Our  object  is  to 
clear  up  the  difficulty  here  referred  to,  and  by 
tracing  the  subject  from  its  simplest  elemen- 
tary principles,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  above  citation. 

The  author  illustrates  the  import  of  his 
enunciation  by  reference  to  a cube,  which  he 
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conceives  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  trian- 
gular prisms,  by  means  of  a plane  passing  along 
the  diagonals  of  two  of  its  opposite  sides,  and 
through  two  of  its  edges  diametrically  oppo- 
site also ; he  then  shews  that  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  diagonal  of  the  dividing 
plane,  and  the  diagonal  of  the  base  of  one  of 
the  triangular  prisms,  is  an  angle  of  thirty-five 
degrees  sixteen  minutes  ; but  as  no  particular 
detail  or  demonstration  is  given,  the  import 
of  the  proposition  does  not  readily  appear  to  a 
person  not  previously  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  orthographic  projection  of  figures , 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a know- 
ledge of  those  principles,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
they  are  necessary  for  understanding  Mr. 
Gwilt’s  fundamental  proposition,  and  the  theory 
which  he  has  built  upon  it,  that  we  have  now 
undertaken  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  the  orthographic  projection  the  rays  of 
light  which  issue  from  the  luminous  body, 
and  form  the  contour  ot  the  figure  on  the 
plane  of  projection,  or  the  straight  lines  by 
which  the  figure  is  traced  upon  that  plane,  are 
all  parallel  to  one  another  ; and  this  principle 
being  recognized  and  brought  into  operation, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  projected 
body,  the  process  of  delineation  becomes 
simple  and  obvious,  and  may  be  rendered  in- 
telligible to  persons  of  the  meanest  capacity, 
by  attentively  considering  the  following  cases, 
in  which  the  simplest  principles  of  the  subject 
are  pointed  out  and  explained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  method  of 
delineating  figures  of  more  intricate  and  com- 
plex forms. 

When  two  planes  that  intersect  each  other 
are  inclined  at  a certain  angle,  the  angle  which 
measures  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes  is 
the  same  as  that  contained  between  the  con- 
current sides  of  a third  plane,  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  common  intersection  of 
the  other  two  ; one  side  of  this  plane  being 
in  each  of  the  former.  Thus,  let  ABCD  and 
ABEF,  fig.  1,  be  two  planes,  of  which  AB  is 
the  line  of  common  intersection ; and  let 


GQR  be  a third  plane  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
one  side,  QG  or  QP,  being  in  the  plane  ABCD, 
and  the  other  side,  QR,  in  the  plane  ABEF  ; 
then  is  GQR  the  angle  which  measures  the 
inclination  of  the  planes  ABCD  and  ABEF. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  planes  ABCD, 
ABEF,  and  the  angle  of  their  inclination, 
GQR,  are  given,  together  with  the  position  of 
the  point  P in  the  upper  plane  ABC  D,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  or 
projection  of  that  point  on  the  lower  plane 

ABEF. 

From  the  given  point  P let  fall  the  per- 
pendicular PQ,  to  meet  AB.the  line  of  common 
intersection  in  Q,  which  produce  directly  for- 
ward to  any  convenient  distance  at  R.  Make 
the  angle  GQR  equal  to  the  given  inclination 
of  the  two  planes,  and  on  Q as  a centre,  with 
QP  as  a radius,  describe  the  circular  arc 
P mG,  meeting  QG  in  G,  and  making  QG 
equal  to  QP.  From  the  point  G,  thus  found, 
demit  the  perpendicular  GR,  meeting  PQ  pro- 
duced in  R ; then  is  R the  projection  of  the 
given  point  P upon  the  plane  ABEF,  which  is 
inclined  to  ABCD  in  the  given  angle  GQR. 

For  since  PQ  and  RQ  are  each  of  them 
perpendicular  to  AB,  the  line  of  common  in- 
tersection of  the  planes  ABCD  and  ABEt, 
and  because  QG  is  equal  to  QP,  it  fellow's,  that 
if  the  plane  ABCD  be  turned  about  AB,  and 
the  plane  GQR  about  QR,  until  the  points  P 
and  G coincide,  then  will  the  plane  GQR  be 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  ABCD  and 
ABEF,  and  the  angle  GQR  will  be  the 
measure  of  their  inclination.  But  the  straight 
line  GR  is  perpendicular  to  QR,  and,  con- 
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sequently,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABEF; 
therefore,  since  the  points  P and  Gcoincide.it 
is  obvious  that  R is  the  projection  of  the  point 
P upon  the  plane  ABEF. 

But  the  position  of  the  point  R on  the  lower 
plane  ABEF  can  also  be  readily  determined 
by  calculation,  and  although  it  is  not  probable 
that  practical  men  will  often  resort  to  this 
mode  of  determination,  yet  it  may  be  both  use- 
ful and  interesting  to  have  the  method  of  ope- 
ration pointed  out.  Now,  since  the  position 
of  the  point  P in  the  upper  plane  ABCD  is 
given,  the  perpendicular  distance  PQ  from  AB, 
the  line  of  common  intersection,  is  also  given  ; 
but  QG  is  equal  to  QP  by  construction,  and 
the  angle  GQR  is  given ; consequently,  in  the 
right  angled  triangle  GQR,  it  is 
rad.  : cos.  GQR  : : QG  : QR  = QG  X cos.  GQR. 

This  result  implies,  that  if  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  given  point,  from  the  line  of 
common  intersection  of  the  planes,  be  multi- 
plied by,  or  drawn  into  the  natural  cosine 
of  the  given  inclination,  the  product  will  be 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  projected 
point  from  the  same  line  of  common  intersec- 
tion ; hence  the  position  of  that  point  on  the 
plane  of  projection  is  known. 

Again,  let  ABCD  and  ABEF,  fig.  2,  be  two 
planes,  of  which  ABis  the  line  of  common  inter- 
section, and  let  Pjabe  the  position  of  a line  in  the 
upper  plane  ABCD,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
given  as  well  as  the  inclination  of  the  planes  ; 
and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  ortho- 
graphic projection  or  the  position  and  magni- 
tude of  the  given  line  P p,  when  projected  on 
the  lower  plane  ABEF. 

From  the  extremities  P and  p of  the  given 
line  PjD.let  fall  the  perpendiculars  PQ  and pq, 
which  produce  directly  forward  to  any  con- 
venient length  at  pleasure;  then  at  the  points 


Q and  q , where  the  perpendiculars  meet  the 
line  of  common  intersection  AB,  make  the 
angles  GQR  and  gqr  respectively  equal  to  the 
inclination  of  the  planes,  and  about  the  points 
Q and  q as  centres,  with  QP  and  qp  as  radii, 
describe  the  circular  arcs  PmG  and  png  meet- 
ing QG  and  qg  in  the  points  G and  g,  thereby 
making  QG  and  qg  respectively  equal  to  QP 
and  qp.  From  G and  g,  as  thus  determined, 
let  fall  the  perpendiculars  GR  and  ^r,  meeting 
PQ  and  pq  produced  in  R and  r ; then  are  R 
and  r the  projected  extremities  of  the  given 
line  P p,  and  by  joining  these  points,  the 
straight  line  Rr  becomes  the  projection  of  the 
given  line  on  the  lower  plane  ABEF  which 
was  required  to  be  found.  Since  the  position 
of  the  line  P p is  given,  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tances PQ  and  pq  are  also  given,  and  so 
are  their  equals  QG  and  qg  ; but  the  angle  of 
inclination  GQR  or  gqr  is  given  ; therefore  by 
trigonometry,  we  have 
rad.  : cos.  GQR  : : QG  : QR  = QG  X cos.  GQR  ; 
and  rad.  : cos.  gqr  : : qg  : qr  — qg  X cos.  qgr. 

Subtracting  the  lesser  of  these  two  magni- 
tudes from  the  greater,  we  get  qr — QR= 
(qg  — QG)  cos.  GQR,  because  the  angles 
GQR  and  gqr  are  equal  to  one  another.  Let 
the  difference  just  found  be  divided  by  Qy,  the 
distance  between  the  perpendiculars  PQ  and  pq, 
and  we  shall  have  cot.  R rq=(qg — QG)  cos. 
GQR-j-Q/;  this  gives  the  position  of  Rr  in 
the  plane  of  projection  ; and  by  the  property 
of  the  right  angled  triangle,  it  is 

Rr  =v/ Qy2  + (qg  — QG)2cos.2GQR  ; 
which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jected line  Rr.  From  these  formulai  a direct 
calculation  can  easily  be  instituted,  by  giving 
specific  values  to  the  line  P p,  its  inclination 
to  the  line  of  common  intersection  AB,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  planes,  or  the  angle  GQR. 


THE  BUILDER. 


In  like  manner,  let  ABCD  and  ABEF,  fig.  3, 
be  two  planes,  of  which  AB  is  the  line  of 
common  intersection,  and  let pPpf  be  an  angle 
anyhow  situated  in  the  upper  plane  ABCD; 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  orthographic 
projection  of  this  angle,  or  its  position  and 
magnitude  on  the  lower  plane  ABEF,  the  in- 
clination of  the  planes  being  given. 

From  the  angular  point  at  P,  and  from  p any 
point  whatever  assumed  in  the  containing  line 
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P p,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  PQ  and  pp'q, 
meeting  the  other  containing  side  Pp'  in  the 
point//.  At  the  points  Q and  q,  make  the 
angles  GQR  and  g'qr1  equal  to  each  other  and 
to  the  given  inclination  of  the  planes  ; then  on 
the  points  Q and  q,  as  centres,  with  the  radii 
QP,  qp,  and  qp',  describe  the  circular  arcs 
PmG  ; pog ' and  p'ng,  meeting  QG  and  qgf  in 
the  points  G,  g,  and$' ; and  from  these  points 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  GR,  gr,  and  g’r , 
meeting  the  straight  lines  PQ  and  pq  produced 
in  the  points  R,  r,  r*  respectively.  Draw  Rr 
and  Rr',  then  is  rRr7  the  position  of  the  given 
angle,  pPp',  when  projected  on  the  lower  plane 
ABEF.  The  method  of  calculation  is  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  given  for  the  preceding 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  determination 
of  the  angle,  which  requires  a separate  and  a 
different  mode  of  procedure,  but  which  we 
decline  exemplifying  in  this  place,  as  it  would 
extend  our  paper  to  too  great  a length.  With 
respect  to  the  demonstrations,  they  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  for  the  second  and 
third  figures  as  for  the  first,  by  turning  the 
several  planes  about  their  intersections  until  a 
coincidence  takes  place  among  the  various  lines 
and  points  concerned  in  the  construction. 

The  planes  ABCD,  ABEF  remaining  as 
before,  let  P pp  fig.  4,  be  a right-lined  triangle 
anyhow  situated  on  the  upper  plane  ABCD, 
and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  its  position 
and  magnitude  when  projected  orthographi- 
cally  upon  the  lower  plane  ABEF. 

From  the  angular  points  P,  p and  p'  let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  PQ,  pq  and  p'q , meeting 
AB  the  line  of  common  intersection  of  the 
planes  in  the  points  Q,  q and  q,  and  produce 
the  perpendiculars  PQ,  pq  and  p'q  directly 
forward  to  any  convenient  lengths  at  pleasure; 
then  at  the  points  Q,  q and  q,  make  the 
angles  GQR,  gqr  and  gqr  respectively  equal 
to  the  inclinates  of  the  planes,  and  on  Q,  q,  q 
as  centres,  with  QP,  qp,  qp'  as  radii,  describe 
the  circular  arcs  PmG,png  and/ZB^',  meeting 
QG,  qg  and  qg  in  the  points  G,  g and  g,  and 
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making  QG,  qg  and  qg  respectively  equal  to 
QP,  qp  and  qp ';  then  through  the  points  G,g 
and  g let  GR,  gr  and  gr'  be  drawn  respec- 
tively parallel  to  AB,  the  line  of  common  in- 
tersection of  the  planes  ABCD  and  ABEF, 
and  meeting  the  productions  of  PQ./jgand 
p'q  in  R,  r and  r , which  will  be  the  angular 
points  of  the  projection  ; draw  Rr,  Rr' and  rr', 
and  Rrr'  will  be  the  projected  triangle  both  in 
magnitude  and  position.  T. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  MAN- 
CHESTER AND  LIVERPOOL. 

Sib, — As  I know  something  of  the  building 
trades  in  Manchester,  and  also  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  all  statements  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian , I must  consider  that  the  case  has 
been  correctly  stated  in  that  paper.  I think 
that  the  Manchester  journal  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  substantiating  what  it  has  said,  but 
meanwhile  it  is  right,  that  the  readers  of  The 
Buildkr  should  receive  no  erroneous  impres- 
sion. With  this  particular  dispute  I may  not 
be  so  well  acquainted  as  your  correspondent 
of  last  week,  but  any  one  who  knows  the  posi- 
tion, which  the  paper  in  question  holds  amongst 
the  journals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  aware 
that  “ gross  ignorance  and  palpable  absurdi- 
ties ” cannot  readily  be  proved  against  it.  It 
is  well  known  to  all,  who  have  any  connection 
with  the  town  of  Manchester,  that  there  the 
trades’  unions,  which  exist  in  every  branch, 
produce  all  the  effects  “ broadly  stated  ” in 
this  case  by  the  Guardian.  I well  recollect 
during  previous  strikes,  hearing  intelligent 
workmen  condemn  the  existence  of  a system, 
fostered  by  the  inferior  workmen,  from  which 
they,  the  former,  could  not  emancipate  them- 
selves. Ostensibly  associations  for  mutual 
benefit,  the  unions  for  the  most  part,  serve  only 
to  enrich  the  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  really  produce  greater  evils  than 
those  they  are  designed  to  obviate. 

Judging  from  the  printed  account,  and  your 
correspondent’s  letter,  I cannot  see  that  any- 
thing has  been  said  materially  to  alter  the 
original  statement.  The  works  were  stopped 
by  the  strike  of  the  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers; the  other  workmen  were  dismissed 
because  they  assisted  them;  two  occurrences 
which  seem  to  be  entirely  distinct.  According 
to  the  dates  in  the  Guardian,  which  are  not 
questioned,  the  carpenters  went  out  on  the 
Saturday,  and  removed  their  chests  on  the 
Monday,  the  latter  being  the  day  on  which  the 
bricklayers  became  part  of  the  strike.  Certainly 
the  time  was  rather  short  for  the  bricklayers 
to  have  assisted  the  rest,  and  for  the  masters  to 
dismiss  them,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent, 
who,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  the  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  as  included  in  the  strike,  the  levies 
being  made  for  both,  and  yet,  in  another  in- 
stance, that  the  bricklayers  were  discharged 
because  they  made  contributions.  Therefore, 
I am  at  present  unable  to  see,  either  that  the 
journal  in  question  is  not  substantially  correct, 
that  “ dishonest  practices  and  deliberate  false- 
hood” are  fairly  to  be  charged  against  the 
masters,  or  that  they,  well-knowing  the  injury 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  good  wrorkmen, 
which  the  trades’  unions  have  occasioned,  are 
not  warranted  in  stipulating  for  signatures  to 
a document,  binding  those  whom  they  employ 
not  to  belong  to  these  associations.  A combina- 
tion amongst  masters  is  formed  only  occasion- 
ally, and  in  self-defence,  to  resist  the  demands, 
which  are  continually  being  urged,  that  amongst 
workmen  always  exists,  and  a retrospect  of  the 
history  of  trades’  unions  would  prove,  that  they 
have  had  the  most  injurious  effect  upon  the 
workmen  themselves. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
Edward  Hall. 

33,  Percy-street,  Bedford-square,  April  6, 1846. 


At  a meeting  of  the  master  builders,  held 
yesterday  week  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Tom- 
kinson  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Holme,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  and  carried  unani- 
mously:— “ It  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  meeting,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
workmen  now  standing  out  are  impressed  by 
a notion  that  their  signing  a mere  declaration, 
that  they  are  not,  and  will  not  continue,  a 
member  of  a trades’  union,  will  be  binding 
upon  them  in  law;  and  it  having  been  indus- 
triously propagated  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  employers  to  take  advantage  of  the  same, 
this  meeting  desires,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  repudiate  such  an  intention,  even  if  it  was 
possible  or  legal,  and  declares  that  the  signing 
of  the  declaration  is  only  binding  in  honour 
upon  every  man,  and  was  the  course  adopted 
in  1833,  and  to  which  no  objection  was  then 
made.” 

On  Tuesday  week  the  turn-outs  held  a 
crowded  meeting  at  Commercial-hall,  Glou- 
cester-street,  Liverpool,  when  they  indulged 
in  a great  deal  of  unqualified  censure  towards 
Mr.  Samuel  Holme,  in  particular,  and  the 
masters  in  general,  for  what  they  called  their 


, late  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceedings. 
They  declared,  that  they  would  continue  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  the  masters  at  all  hazards. 

At  Runcorn,  last  week,  twenty-nine  masons 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Tomkinson,  were, 
in  pursuance  of  a resolution  entered  into  by 
the  master  tradesmen  at  Liverpool,  called  upon 
i to  sign  a declaration  stating  that  they  were 
not  members  of  any  trades’  union,  nor  did 
i they  contribute  to  the  funds  of  any  such  union. 

1 This  they  one  and  all  refused  to  do,  and  a 
turn-out  was  the  consequence.  The  men  bit- 
terly complain  of  the  harshness  of  this  pro- 
! ceeding,  as  they  were  not  in  any  manner 
; connected  with  the  strike  at  Birkenhead  or 
! elsewhere. 

At  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  the  offers 
i made  by  the  masters  of  an  advance  of  2s.  per 
1 week  not  having  been  accepted,  a general 
I meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
i has  been  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  at  which 
three  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted — 
the  first,  withdrawing  the  proposal,  and  de- 
I daring  all  communication  between  the  society 
i and  the  general  trades’  union  at  an  end  ; the 
j second,  declaring  that  the  masters  in  the  asso- 
! ciation  would  in  future  employ  no  journeyman 
i unless  they  would  sign  a declaration  that  they 
i do  not  belong  to  any  general  trades’  union, 

i and  pledging  them  not  to  assist  or  subscribe 
: to  any  society  having  for  its  object  interference 
’ with  the  established  rules  of  the  trade ; and 

the  third,  pledging  themselves,  as  an  associa- 
tion, to  protect  and  encourage  all  workmen 
willing  to  accept  employment  on  these  condi- 

ii  tions. 

At  Birmingham,  a partial  strike  of  the  car- 
penters has  just  taken  place,  and  a general 
!i  strike  of  the  bricklayers.  Some  of  the  masters 
I immediately  acceded  to  the  demands  of  their 
i men,  and  in  these  cases  work  was  resumed. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  says,  that  on 
I Thursday  week  about  seventy  masons,  em- 
I!  ployed  on  the  Dundee  and  Perth  Railway,  near 
i Invergowrie,  struck  work  for  an  advance  of 
j wages.  Far  from  yielding  to  their  demands, 
li  the  masters  have  paid  them  all  off,  and  have 

i given  orders  to  those  in  immediate  charge  not 

ii  to  employ  a man  of  them  again  on  any  account. 
'I  The  masons  on  this  line  have  been  receiving 
: 20s.  weekly  for  some  time  past ; and  their 
i i present  demand  is  an  addition  of  3s.  to  the 
: sum. 

S The  greater  number  of  the  labourers  em- 
ji|  ployed  on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
i way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  who 
! lately  struck  work  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
i tractors  demanding  10£  hours’  work  per  day, 
i exclusive  of  meal  times,  instead  of  10  hours 
daily  labour,  have  resumed  their  work,  agree- 
i ing  to  the  demand  of  the  contractors,  without 
an  advance  of  wages. 

LIVERPOOL  BRICKWORK. 

Sin,' — Your  correspondent  who  signs  him- 
i self  Wm.  Hawley,  either  did  not  know  what 
il  he  wrote  about,  or  he  has  most  wilfully  misre- 
i]  presented  the  method  of  doing  brickwork  in 
;<  our  “ good  old  town.”  Mr.  Hawley  lays  it 
< down  as  a general  rule  that  brickwork  is  not 

i only  done  in  a deplorable  way  at  the  present 

ii  time,  but  has  been  so  for  “ ages  back,”  and  in 
I fact  he  states  that  in  no  other  place  is  work 
i done  in  the  same  disgraceful  manner. 

I I rather  fancy  that  your  correspondent  has 
1 been  imposed  upon  by  some  malevolent  person, 
’ who  has  worked  upon  his  imagination  to  such 
; an  extent  as  to  render  a dose  of  ink  and  goose 
• quill  perfectly  necessary,  the  consequence  of 
I'  which  was  that  beautiful  little  pouring  out  of 
if  bis  spirit  that  appeared  in  your  last  publica- 
i l tion. 

For  your  correspondent’s  information,  I will 
; say  that  we  have  good  workmen,  honest 
!i  masters,  and  competent  and  conscientious  sur- 
' veyors,  and  I think  I may  take  upon  myself 
I further  to  say,  that  the  generality  of  work 
> done  in  Liverpool  is  equally  as  good  as  in  any 
' other  part  of  England,  but  Mr.  Wm.  Hawley 
i will  not  allow  it ; he  makes  a general  sweep  of 
i us  all,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a person  not 
; acquainted  with  our  mode  of  doing  business, 
would  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  else  but 
I bad  workmen,  poor  masters,  dishonest  sur- 

I veyors,  and  fools  for  our  principals.  I would 
i recommend  your  correspondent  to  ask  the 

I I opinion  of  some  respectable  surveyor  previous 
t to  again  committing  himself  so  far.  It  is  true. 
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Sir,  that  Liverpool  has  both  good  and  bad 
workmen,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other 
town  or  city  in  the  world,  but  when  we  find 
that  the  good  preponderates  over  the  bad,  is 
it  proper,  is  it  just,  that  such  opprobriousness 
should  be  tolerated  ? — I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

Jamks  Fairclough,  Architect. 

Liverpool,  2nd  April,  1846. 

***  Mr.  Fairclough  having  attached  his 
name  to  this  communication,  we  willingly 
insert  it,  but  feel  bound  to  remark  that  we 
fear  Mr.  Hawley’s  statement  can  be  substan- 
tiated in  the  main.  As  to  the  inference  Mr. 
Fairclough  says  might  be  drawn,  in  London 
we  have  some  good  workmen,  the  masters  are 
not  all  poor,  the  surveyors  not  dishonest,  and 
many  principals  are  any  thing  but  fools,  yet 
here  unquestionably  the  greater  part  of  the 
brickwork  executed  is  not  a jot  better  than 
that  described. 


LONDON  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Sir, — Tn  a late  number  of  the  Popular 
Record , there  occurs  a notice  of  an  “ improve- 
ment in  railway  clocks,”  shewing  at  once  the 
London  or  railway  time,  and  the  local  time. 
The  idea  and  peculiar  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desideratum  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  J.  Pilbrow,  C.E.,  of  Bloomsbury- 
square.  I have  not  seen  any  more  particular 
account  of  this  “improvement,”  but  the  follow- 
ing are  two  methods  which,  on  reading  the 
above  notice,  immediatelysuggested  themselves 
to  my  mind,  neither  of  them  requiring  any 
addition  or  alteration  to  the  xvorks  of  the 
clock : — The  first  method  consists  in  having 
the  minute  hand  made  double,  the  additional 
arm  being  fixed  at  an  angle  determined  by  the 
longitude  of  the  place.  For  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, the  extra  arm,  marking  London  time, 
should  be  of  a different  colour  from  the  other 
hands.  Thus,  if  the  latter  be  gilded,  the 
former  may  be  silvered. 

In  my  second  method,  I have  only  an  outer 
circle  of  minutes,  beyond  those  usually  laid 
down  on  the  face  of  the  clock  ; and  this  outer 
circle  is  so  divided,  that  the  minute-hand  shews 
upon  it  the  London  time  at  the  same  instant 
that  it  shews  local  time  on  the  usual  minute 
circle.  This  latter  method  is  the  one  I prefer, 
still  there  may  be  some  instances  (as  in  adapt- 
ing existing  clocks)  when  the  former  would 
be  a little  more  economical.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, that  the  above  methods  are  not  clearly 
applicable  to  places  whose  longitude  (east  or 
west)  exceeds  about  five  degrees.  But  as  this 
limit  includes  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  part  of  Scotland,  this  cannot  be  taken  as 
a practical  objection. 

Should  you  consider  the  above  worthy  a place 
in  your  periodical,  I shall  feel  gratified  by 
your  giving  it  publicity. 

] remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  J.  L. 

Maidstone,  21st  March,  1846. 

The  first-named  arrangement  is  adopted 
in  several  of  the  provincial  towns. 


THE  BOODROOM  MARBLES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Hamilton  read 
a paper  on  these  sculptures,  which  are  now 
anxiously  expected  in  England.  Mr.  Hamilton 
differs  entirely  from  the  opinions  which  have 
been  expressed  both  as  to  the  original  purpose 
of  the  marbles  and  their  age.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  the  Literary  Gazette  for  a report  of 
the  paper  : — “ Many  statements  respecting 
these  remains  of  antiquity  have  lately  been 
made  public,  but  none  so  satisfactory  as  they 
might  have  been.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  recent  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
the  earliest  notice  of  them  was  that  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities , 
published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  1797  ; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  at  least  twelve  out  of 
the  fourteen  fragments  which  are  announced 
as  now  on  their  way  to  this  country  were  seen 
by  Messrs.  Dawkins  and  Wood,  on  their  way 
from  Palmyra  in  1749  or  1750,  and  were  also 
seen,  drawn,  and  engraved,  within  a very  few 
years  of  that  time  (in  1751  or  1752),  by  Richard 
Dalton,  one  of  a party  of  English  travellers 
who  were  then  engaged  with  Lord  Charlemont 
in  exploring  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  engravings  executed  by  Mr.  Dalton  as 
the  result  of  that  expedition  were  laid  by 
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Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  society’s  table.  From 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  draw- 
ings for  these  plates  were  made,  as  well  as 
from  the  want  of  critical  taste  and  accuracy 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  are  by  no  means  exact  copies  of  the 
originals;  but  enough  may  be  made  out  from 
them  to  shew,  that  the  marbles  from  Halicar- 
nassus are  not  remains  of  archaic  art,  or 
similar  in  character  to  the  Egina  statues. 
They  will  probably  be  found  to  partake  much 
more  of  the  florid  style,  of  the  affected  flow  of 
drapery,  and  refined  minuteness  of  execution, 
which  characterized  Greek  art  in  the  age  of 
Alexander,  one  hundred  years  of  rapid  declen- 
sion later  than  the  era  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon.  Nor  (continued  Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
there  any  just  ground  for  doubting  that  these 
marbles  are  part  of  the  sculptured  decorations 
of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  106th  Olympiad,  two  years  after  the 
birth  of  Alexander.  Every  one  knows  that, 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  magnificence 
of  this  sepulchral  monument,  it  was  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is 
mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers,  among 
whom  Pliny  the  elder  alone  gives  a detailed 
account  of  it,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
notion  of  its  extraordinary  size,  character,  and 
distribution.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this 
monument  was  decorated  we  are  only  told  that 
four  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  of  the  time 
— Scopas,  Leochares,  Bruxis,  and  Timotheus, 
— were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Artemesia, 
the  disconsolate  wife  and  sister  of  the  deceased 
sovereign.  Pliny  does  not  acquaint  us  on  what 
part  or  parts  of  the  building  their  works  were 
placed  ; he  only  says,  that  they  each  took  one 
side.  But  from  all  we  know  of  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  in  structures  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  Mausoleum,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
were  affixed  to  the  frieze  of  the  building,  be- 
tween the  architrave  and  cornice. 

We  know  not  whether  it  will  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  curiosity  with  which  our  readers 
are  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Halicarnassian 
remains  to  learn  that,  in  the  view  of  so  able  a 
connoisseur  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  we  already 
possess  more  of  tbe  Mausoleum  sculpture  than 
is  generally  supposed.  He  entertains  a strong 
conviction  that  portions  of  them  are  amongst 
the  bas-reliefs  recently  brought  from  Xanthus, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  exertions 
and  intelligence  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows.” 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

March  31st,  1846. — Sir  John  Rennie,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  The  discussion  upon  the 
papers  read  at  the  last  meeting  was  continued, 
and  precluded  the  reading  of  any  original 
communications.  On  Mr.  Iieppel’s  paper 
“ On  the  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through 
fluids,”  it  was  observed,  that  the  method  of 
experimenting  while  dragging  the  paddles 
through  the  water  was  objectionable,  and 
liable  to  error  from  the  slight  knowledge  we 
yet  possessed  of  the  actual  resistance  of  flat 
bodies  in  fluids.  Mr.  Russell  gave  an  account 
of  the  experiments  tried  by  him  on  vessels  of 
large  tonnage,  dragging  them  through  the 
water  by  a steam  tug,  and  recording  the  re- 
sistance by  a dynamometer,  the  peculiarities 
of  which  he  described,  and  exhibited  the  dia- 
grams produced  by  it  both  with  steam  vessels 
and  with  locomotive  engines.  The  instrument 
consisted  of  two  pairs  of  plate  springs  of  a 
parabolic  form,  as  designed  by  M.  Morin,  and 
so  proportioned,  as  to  have  an  equal  degree 
of  flexure  throughout  their  length.  Four  self- 
inking  pens,  with  different  ink,  recorded  upon 
long  strips  of  paper  wound  upon  barrels,  all 
the  effects  of  resistance,  &c.,  by  a series  of 
curves,  the  areas  of  which  were  afterwards 
measured  by  a simple  self-registering  instru- 
ment, which  he  also  exhibited. 

For  measuring  the  velocity  he  [used  the 
“ Peto’s  ” tube,  and  of  its  correctness  he  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  experiments  on  the  subject 
were  also  discussed,  as  were  also  those  of 
Colonel  Beaufoy,  of  Mr.  Palmer,  Sir  John 
Macneill,  and  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  various 
results  arrived  at  were  compared.  The  ge- 
neral result  appeared  to  be  that  with  regard  to 
vessels,  no  general  law  could  be  universal  in 
its  practical  application,  as  it  must  be  modified 
by  circumstances  due  to  the  forms  of  the 
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vessels,  tbe  lateral  friction  and  numerous 
causes,  all  of  which  must  influence  the  results. 

The  application  of  the  dynamometer  to  test- 
ing the  resistance  of  railway  trains  was  then 
discussed,  and  the  members  were  generally 
surprised  to  find  so  small  an  amount  of 
inequality  of  action  at  the  starting  of  a train, 
and  how  soon  the  diagram  shewed  comparative 
steadiness  of  traction  ; still  the  delicacy  of  the 
instrument  was  such  as  to  indicate  distinctly 
every  change  of  gradient,  and  even  the  entering 
and  leaving,  a cutting  or  tunnel,  shewing  the 
greater  or  less  influence  of  the  wind.  The 
usual  dynamometers,  with  helical  springs 
and  pistons  working  in  oil,  were  shewn  to  be 
for  such  purposes  nearly  useless,  as  they 
smothered  the  results.  It  was  stated,  that  the 
table  of  the  force  of  wind  at  certain  velocities, 
as  given  in  Smeaton’s  reports,  was  erroneous 
by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  front  and 
the  lateral  action  of  the  air  upon  a train, 
constituted  a large  portion  of  the  actual  re- 
sistance : it  was  necessary  to  make  these 
corrections,  which,  when  made,  shewed  an 
extraordinary  accordance  between  the  calcu- 
lated resistance,  and  that  absolutely  recorded 
by  the  instrument.  The  results  given  (although 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  positive  to  be  tabulated 
for  general  use)  shewed  that  a change  must 
take  place  in  the  usual  allowance  for  resistance 
on  railways:  these  tables  were  promised  to  the 
Institution  within  a short  time.  In  the  re- 
newed discussion  upon  Mr.  Parke’s  paper, 
“ On  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,”  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the 
tides  ; the  “ breaking  bore  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  navigation,  and  the  improvements 
now  executing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
were  fully  discussed.  It  was  suggested,  that 
one  universal  datum  line  throughout  Great 
Britain,  referring  to  one  standard,  say  Trinity 
High-water  Mark,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
utility  for  tidal  observations  as  for  railway 
purposes  ; and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Insti- 
tution should  request  the  co-operation  of 
Government  in  accomplishing  this  desirable 
ohject.  


MR.  STEPHENSON’S  PROPOSED  IRON 
TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  having  been  requested  to 
make  a series  of  experiments  for  ascertaining 
the  strongest  form  of  a sheet-iron  tubular 
bridge,  to  cross  the  Menai  Straits,  called  in 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 
These  gentlemen  divided  their  experiments 
into  three  classes:  1st,  relating  to  cylindrical 
tubes;  2nd,  elliptical  tubes;  3rd,  rectangular 
tubes.  The  results  were  as  follows : the 
cylindrical  form  was  the  weakest ; nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tubes  tried,  amounting  to  nine, 
■were  ruptured  by  tearing  asunder  at  the  bottom 
through  the  line  of  the  rivets.  With  respect 
to  the  elliptical  form,  great  weakness  was  in- 
dicated on  the  top  side  of  the  tube,  which  in 
almost  every  case  was  distorted  by  the  force 
of  compression  acting  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  thinks  it  probable  that  those  of  the 
cylindrical  form  would  have  yielded  in  like 
manner,  had  the  riveting  at  the  joints  been 
equally  perfect  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tube. 

The  next  experiments,  and  probably  the 
more  important,  were  those  of  the  rectangular 
kind ; they  indicated  a considerably  increased 
strength  when  compared  with  the  cylindrical 
and  elliptical  forms;  and,  considering  the 
many  advantages  which  they  possess  over 
every  other  yet  experimented  upon,  Mr. 
Fairbairn  was  inclined  to  think  them  not  only 
the  strongest  but  the  best  adapted  (as  regards 
either  lightness  or  security)  for  the  proposed 
bridge. 

The  report  from  which  we  obtain  these  re- 
sults gives  the  particulars  of  no  less  than 
twenty-nine  experiments,  and  concludes  by 
the  following  general  remarks  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn upon  the  practicability  of  the  scheme: — 
“ So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  and 
judging  from  the  experiments  already  com- 
leted,  I would  venture  to  state  that  a tubular 
ridge  can  be  constructed  of  such  powers 
and  dimensions  as  will  meet,  with  perfect 
security,  the  requirements  of  railway  traffic 
across  the  Straits.  The  utmost  care  must, 
however,  be  observed  in  the  construction, 
and  probably  a much  greater  quantity  of  mate- 
rial may  be  required  than  was  originally  con- 
templated before  the  structure  can  be  consi- 
dered safe.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Hodgkinson 


and  myself  seem  to  agree ; and  although 
suspension  chains  may  he  useful  in  the  con- 
struction in  the  first  instance,  they  would 
nevertheless  be  highly  improper  to  depend 
upon  as  the  principal  support  of  the  bridge. 
Under  every  circumstance,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  tubes  should  be  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain,  not  only  their  own  weight, 
but  in  addition  to  that  load,  2,000  tons  equally 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  platform, 
a load  ten  times  greater  than  they  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  support.  In  fact,  it  should  be 
a huge  sheet-iron  hollow  girder,  of  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness  to  sustain  those  weights  ; 
and,  provided  the  parts  are  well  proportioned, 
and  the  plates  properly  rivetted,  you  may  strip 
off  the  chains,  and  leave  it  as  a useful  monu- 
ment of  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  constructed.” 


ART-UNIONS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  to  Mr.  Wyse’s  Art- 
Union  Bill,  which  we  hinted  at  in  our  last, 
was  expressed  in  set  terms  by  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable gentleman  on  Wednesday  night,  and 
the  Committee  was  accordingly  postponed  for 
a fortnight ! 

Artists,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  extend- 
ing a love  for  the  arts  and  advancing  them, 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  make  their 
opinions  known.  In  the  face  of  the  report 
from  the  Committee  of  the  House,  the  conduct 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Truly  the  arts  will  find  no 
refuge  in  Downing-street. 


CorifspcmUnice. 

A BUILDING  FOR  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 

Sir, — There  are  a number  of  societies  in 
London  having  a certain  relationship  to  each 
other,  who  meet  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  truism  of 
“ Union  is  strength,”  might  be  better  under- 
stood, and  acted  on  by  these  several  bodies. 

Most  persons  taking  a share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  societies  as  the  Microscopic,  De- 
corative Art,  the  Graphic*  the  Carvers,  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  must 
have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  providing 
respectable  and  efficient  accommodation  for 
the  periodical  meetings,  as  also  for  their  col- 
lection of  books,  casts,  models,  natural  or 
other  objects,  the  property  of  the  respective 
bodies.  Upon  consideration,  I am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  by  a mutual  arrangement,  such  so- 
cieties might  jointly  occupy  a noble  suite  of 
rooms,  or  a portion  of  a house  conveniently 
situated,  and  that  the  cost  to  each  should  be 
even  less  than  they  now  pay  for  inferior  ac- 
commodation. They  might  (I  should  imagine) 
easily  arrange  among  themselves  the  respective 
day  or  evening,  for  the  meeting  of  each  party, 
and  the  smaller  rooms  would  afford  each  ex- 
clusively, a place  to  deposit  its  models,  books, 
&c.,  and  also  an  office  for  receiving  subscrip- 
tions or  any  other  business.  If  you  should 
have  space  to  insert  these  remarks,  I think  it 
will  be  assisting  to  forward  a subject  you  ap- 
pear to  be  much  interested  in,  viz.,  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  by  affording  facilities  for 
the  exchange  and  diffusion  of  information. 
March  31,  1846.  W.  G.  Lock. 

Society  of  Carvers. 

•**  It  appears  surprising  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort,  so  often  mooted  as  it  is,  has 
not  been  carried  out.  The  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
took  some  steps  towards  it  a short  time  ago. 


Accident  to  Mr.Baddeley. — We  regret 
to  hear  that  at  the  recent  fire  at  the  Canada 
Steam  Mills,  Rotherhithe,  Mr.  Baddeley,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  for  some  time  past  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  statistics  of  fires  in 
the  metropolis,  fell  from  a ladder  and  broke 
his  leg  while  he  was  rendering  assistance  in 
directing  the  fireman.  He  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Arts  of  New  Zealand. — A very  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Angas, 
illustrative  of  the  arts,  country,  and  manners 
of  the  New  Zealanders,  is  now  open  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  We  will  say  a little  more 
about  it  next  week. 


fttisrrUanro. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Highways. — A 
bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  highways.  It  is  a Govern- 
ment measure  bearing  the  names  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  It  con- 
tains no  fewer  than  116  sections,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  it  shall  take  effect  on  the  29th 
of  September  next.  The  preamble  states,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  highways  should  be  made  more 
efficient,  uniform,  and  economical;  and  in 
order  thereto,  that  parishes  and  places  now 
separately  maintaining  their  own  highways 
should  be  combined  into  districts,  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  district  boards  (sub- 
ject to  certain  inspection  and  control),  and 
that  the  laws  relating  to  such  highways  should 
be  in  other  respects  revised  and  amended.  It 
is  intended  by  this  bill  to  form  districts,  and 
to  place  them  under  the  superintendence  and 
controul  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 
Surveyors  are  to  be  appointed  to  carry  the  act 
into  force.  There  is  a provision  to  compel 
railway  proprietors  to  erect  gates,  &c.,  where 
they  cross  highways.  There  is  in  this  bill  a 
somewhat  long  interpretation  clause,  and  re- 
ference is  made  to  a schedule  of  forms  annexed 
to  the  bill,  but  no  schedule  is  given.  The  bill 
is  to  apply  to  England  and  to  North  Wales. 
It  extends  to  113  pages. 

A Lacker  Equal  to  Gold — At  a soiree 
held  last  week  at  the  British  and  Foreign  In- 
stitute, some  specimens  of  a new  process  for 
imparting  the  effect  of  electro-gilding  without 
the  use  of  gold  were  exhibited  by  the  inventors, 
Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Taylor  of  Piccadilly. 
By  this  method  the  surface  of  brass  can  be 
wrought  up  to  a degree  of  finish  so  exactly  re- 
sembling gold,  that  it  is  said  the  most  experi- 
enced eye  could  not  detect  the  difference  ; and 
in  one  of  the  candelabra  shewn,  the  lower  half 
was  coated  with  real  gold  in  the  usual  mode, 
and  the  upper  half  finished  without  a particle 
of  gold  or  gilding  ; yet  no  one  could  determine 
the  point  of  union.  In  addition  to  the  rich- 
ness of  effect,  this  invention  is  stated  to  have 
the  further  advantage  of  much  greater  freedom 
from  tarnish  than  ordinary  gilding,  and  can 
be  produced  at  a saving  of  700  per  cent. 

Patent  Galvanised  Iron  Company.— 
At  the  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  this  company,  held  last  week, 
a dividend  after  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  declared  ; and  a sum  of  ten  per 
cent,  was  set  aside  towards  a reserve  fund. 
The  chairman  stated,  that  within  six  months 
the  company  would  have  six  furnaces  at  work 
in  Wales,  and  four  in  Staffordshire;  he  also 
referred  to  various  contracts  entered  into, 
among  which  he  cited  that  of  the  galvanised 
iron  wire  required  for  the  electric  telegraph, 
being  forty  tons  per  week,  which  would  pass 
over  sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks,  the  quantity 
required  covering  a space  of  4,000  miles.  For 
sheathing  and  roofing  purposes,  the  demand 
was  daily  increasing.  After  a vote  of  thanks 
passed  with  the  utmost  cordiality  to  the  chair- 
man and  directors,  the  meeting  separated. 

St.  Mary’s,  Kidderminster. — The  in- 
terior of  this  venerable  edifice  (the  parish 
church  of  Kidderminster)  is  about  to  undergo 
considerable  improvement  and  alterations.  A 
new  organ  i3  to  be  placed  in  a more  convenient 
part  of  the  church,  as  the  old  one  at  present 
being  placed  at  the  west  end  impedes  the  view 
of  the  fine  window  at  that  part,  which  contains 
more  compartments  than  the  celebrated  window 
at  Christ  church,  Oxford. 

Last  of  the  Old  Shops. — The  old  fish- 
monger’s shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand, 
adjoining  Temple  Bar,  which  retained  the 
ancient  penthouse,  and  reminded  one  of  the 
time  before  plate-glass  was,  when  pain’s-taking 
shop-keepers  cried  aloud  to  passers-by  “ what 
d’ye  lack,”  has  been  taken  down  to  give  room 
for  a modern  erection.  We  never  passed  it 
without  thinking  of  London  then  and  London 
now. 

Architecture  in  New  York. — The  new 
Trinity  Church  is  nearly  finished,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  best  example  of  Gothic  in  that  city. 
It  has  a tower  and  crocketted  spire  300  feet 
high,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

Grimley  Church,  Worcestershire. — • 
Last  week  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  a new  tower  to  Grimley  Church,  near 
Worcester,  took  place. 
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St.  John’s  Gate. — The  owners  of  this 
i ancient  structure  have  relinquished  the  idea 
i of  compoing  the  gate,  and  have  deter- 
l mined  to  re-case  it  with  stone  where  defective. 

The  ornamental  portions,  such  as  embattle- 
l ments,  labels,  &c.,  are  to  be  restored  by  the 
I public,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect. 

Reduction  in  Price  op  Gas. — Mr.  Malam 
has  announced  to  the  private  consumers  of 
gas  in  Lincoln,  that  for  the  next  five  years 
commencing  with  the  1st  inst.  the  price  for 
1 ,000  cubic  feet  by  approved  metres  will  be  re- 
li  duced  from  8s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d. 

Death  of  Mr.  Le  Keux. — Mr.  Le  Keux, 
jj  Senr.,  the  well-known  excellent  architectural 
I engraver,  died  last  week.  We  propose  to 
j!  lay  before  our  readers  some  particulars  of  his 
!'  life  and  progress  in  our  next  number. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — It  is  believed 
that  Lord  Mahon  will  be  the  new  president  of 
p the  society. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  week. 

Tuesday,  14. — Freemasons  of  the  Church,  3, 
jl  Great  Newport-street,  Leicester-square,  8 p.m.  ; 
I Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
i|  square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  15. — British  Archaeological  As- 
| sociation  (Western  Literary  Institution),  Leicester- 
I square,  85  p.m.  ; Microscopical,  21,  Regent-street, 

I 8 p.m.  ; London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus, 
ij  7 P.M. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

| [We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  arc  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
■treet.  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Oxford, 

' Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  includ- 
| ing  two  tunnels. 

For  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  Free  Grammar 
j School,  Unity-street,  Bristol. 

For  constructing  a pier  in  the  harbour  of  Har- 
l|  wich  (time  extended). 

For  executing  various  works  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway. 

For  the  performance  of  sundry  works  required  in 
I the  repairs  and  alterations  of  Tav.istock  Chapel, 

I Broad-court,  Drury-lane  (time  extended). 

For  executing  various  works  required  in  the  erec- 
I tion  of  a granary  in  Canal- street,  Perth. 

For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  in  the  Episcopal 
l Chapel,  Billericay,  Essex. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  Town  Hall,  Council 
Rooms,  Market  House,  & c.,  at  Dorchester. 

For  executing  the  requisite  works  in  the  erection 
: of  a building  for  the  Public  Rooms  Association, 
Bridlington-quay. 

For  the  re-building  the  parish  church  of  North 
I Ferriby,  near  Hull. 

For  the  performance  of  such  of  the  under-men- 
1 tioned  services  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of 
I Ordnance,  at  Hull,  for  three  years;  viz.,  painters’ 
i and  glaziers’,  masons’  and  paviors’,  bricklayers’, 

| carpenters’,  plasterers’,  slaters’,  plumbers’, 

> smiths’. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Waterford  and 
I Limerick  Railway ; also  for  supplying  50,000 
sleepers,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  carriages,  wag- 
gons, trucks,  boxes,  carts,  pens,  &c. 

For  lighting  the  precincts  of  the  Savoy  with  gas 
: for  three  or  seven  years. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Paddington,  near  Chester : above  400  oak, 

1 and  300  ash  timber  trees,  now  growing.  They  are 
of  large  dimensions,  and  excellent  quality. 

At  Little  Bentley,  Essex  : 1,500  very  capital 
’ larch  fir  trees,  and  300  ash  ditto. 

At  the  Anchor  Tavern,  West  Orchard,  Coven- 
! try  : 506  superior  oak,  coppice,  timber  trees,  &c. 

Upon  the  Hale  Estate,  Mayland,  Essex  : 320 
1 elm  timber  trees  and  pollards. 

At  the  Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  Chelmsford:  107 
: i superior  oak  timber  trees,  now  standing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Llandilo  Church  Competition.” — Two  corre- 
, . spondents  are  anxious  to  knoiv  if  this  competition 
is  decided. 

“ N.”  (Reading). — Remove  the  infected  parts, 

and  admit  a free  current  of  air.  A strong  wash  of 
| * copperas  and  hot  lime,  applied  with  a brush,  is  re- 
commended. 

“ Q.  E.  D.”  we  cannot  decipher. 

“ A Carpenter.” — The  Price-book  mentioned  is 
a good  one.  Get  Nicholson’s  Carpentry. 


“ Z.  Z.”  asks  if  it  is  customary  for  committees 
to  keep  plans  that  have  been  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  have  obtained  one  of  the  lower  premiums, 
in  a public  competition  ? — No  : unless  so  stipu- 
lated. 

“ C.  G.” — Write  to  Mr.  Webbe,  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  and  he 
will  return  you  the  particulars. 

“Budownik.” — The  report  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commissioners  contains  no  such  plan.  The  editor 
of  the  journal  named  being  out  of  England,  we 
cannot  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  statement. 

“ G.  H.  S.” — The  part  required  is  unfortu- 
nately out  of  print,  and  the  publisher  has  no  means 
of  obtaining  a copy. 

“ Original  Subscriber.” — We  fear  it  will  be  some 
time  before  an  act  to  compel  owners  of  steam-en- 
gines to  consume  their  own  smoke  is  passed. 

“ Devonshire  Marble  Works.” — A correspon- 
dent says: — “Some  time  ago  there  were  esta- 
blished, at  a place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
vern, Marble  Works,  for  viorking  Devonshire  and 
North  Wales  Marbles.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
this  establishment  is  still  in  existence,  and,  if  it 
is,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  by  whom  it  is  con- 
ducted ?’’ 

“ Sepulchral  Memorials.” — Next  week. 

Received:  “J.  K.,”  " Cloacina,”  “Archie,” 
“ A Surveyor,”  “ Y.  Z.,”  “ W.  R.,”  “ The  Ra- 
tionale of  Railway  Administration,  with  a view  to 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation, 
cheapness,  and  safety;”  by  Thornton  Hunt. 
(Smith  and  Elder)  ; “ Architectural  Notices  of  the 
Churches  of  Northampton,”  No.  I.  (Parker,  Ox- 
ford) ; “Burial-ground  Incendiarism;”  by  George 
Alfred  Walker,  surgeon  (Longman  and  Co.). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michacl’s-allcy,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hanu  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


Furnishing  undertaker.  - 

No-7,  stockbridge-terrace,  come 
or  vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  the 
can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  th 
lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  even-  facility  is  studied 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtaincd'full  trimmed  in  a 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam 
brie  and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  order 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  larg 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


The  rock  building  and  in- 

VESTMENT  SOCIETY.  (Enrolled  pursuant  to 
Act  of  Parliament.)  Commenced  March,  1846. 

Chief  Office. — 26,  New  Broad-street,  London. 
Branch  Offices.— Brunswick  House,  Wells-strect,  Hack- 
ney ; the  Literary  Institution,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea  : nnd 
Messrs.  Baker’s  Rooms,  107,  High-street,  Islington. 

Share  120/. — Monthly  Subscription,  10s.  per  share. 
TRUSTEES. 

Benjamin  William  Ayres,  Esq.,  Church-street,  Hackney. 
John  Joshia  Buttress,  Esq.,  Steward-street,  Spitalfields. 
John  Mussendine  Camplin,  Esq.,  Finsbury- square. 

James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Compton- terrace,  Islington. 

Colpitts  Harrison,  Esq.,  Dalston  Rise,  Dalston. 

John  Vanuer,  Esq.,  Spital-squarc,  Bishopsgate. 
President.— Benjamin  William  Ayres,  Esq. 
Vice-President.— William  Callender  Tidy,  Esq., 
Cambridge-hcath,  Hackney. 

Thirty  Directors. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Grote,  Prescott,  and  Co.,  Thread- 
needle-street. 

Treasurer. — John  Vanner,  Esq. 
Solicitor.— Grantham.  R.  Dodd,  Esq.,  New  Broad-st. 
Surveyor. — Mr.  Frederick  Barlow,  Foundling-terrace, 
Gray’s  Inn-road. 


. This  Society  is  formed  for  raising  funds  from  which  from 
time  to  time  advances  will  be  made,  enabling  such  sub- 
scribers as  may  be  desirous  of  buying  property  to  make 
the  purchase  with  little  or  no  outlay  of  their  own  capital. 
2ndly,  to  provide  for  other  subscribers  a greater  interest  than 
can  be  allowed  by  a Savings’  Bank ; and  3rdly,  to  enable 
persons  who  have  mortgaged  their  property  to  pay  off  the 
incumbrances  by  means  of  the  amount  advanced  by  the 
Society,  and  repay  that  amount  by  easy  monthly  instal- 
ments. 

The  Directors  of  the  Rock  Building  Society  have  in  its 
formation  endeavoured  to  adopt  all  that  appeared  beneficial, 
and  to  dispense  with  every  thing  really  objectionable,  in  the 
plans  of  prior  established  Building  Societies.  They  have 
therefore  determined  to  have  NO  ENTRANCE  FEES, 
NO  REDEMPTION  FEES,  NO  FINES  ON  WITH- 
DRAWALS, AND  NO  BIDDINGS  FOR  SHARES. 

The  Tables,  prepared  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Jones,  arc  so  framed  as  to  afford  equal  advantages  to  all  the 
subscribers,  whether  borrowers  or  investors,  and  these  and 
the  rules  have  not  only  been  certified  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
but  have  elicited  his  special  approval. 

The  Tables  have  been  submitted  to  Arthur  Morgan,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  the  Actuary  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office,  in 
whose  opinion  “ they  will  impart  such  a degree  of  accuracy, 
fairness,  and  precision  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  as 
must  render  it,  if  properly  conducted  in  other  respects,  su- 
perior to  any  society  of  the  same  kind  that  has  yet  been 
established  in  this  kingdom.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  at  the  Office  in  New  Broad- 
street,  and  the  Prospectus,  Rules,  and  Tables,  obtained  there, 
at  either  of  the  Branch  Offices,  of  the  directors,  surveyor,  or 
secretary,  qnd  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  2s.  4d. 

30,  Cadogan- street,  Chelsea,  JAMES  MASON,  Sec, 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

XXENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 

-1.  -I.  ing  had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
ue veiling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
ail  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  maybe 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  M'iners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”—  Art  Union. 

T,  >8*.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WKSP,  8,  St.  Jamcs’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  bv  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London;  GRIFFiN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX,  HOLBORN  AND  FINS- 
BURY DIVISIONS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

Court  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  will  be  holden  at  the  Sewers 
office,  No.  7>  Hatton-garden,  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of 
April,  1846,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Suminoner  and  Cryer. 


Sewers’  office,  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  &c., 
No.  7,  Hatton-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Interested  in  Buildings,  or  in  Ground  for  Building  upon, 
within  the  District  of  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  the 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of 
Norton  Falgate,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  the 
Borders  and  Confines  of  the  same. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  above  limits,  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  pre- 
vious to  making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or  public 
wav,  (or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street,  lane,  or 
public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any  house, 
building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their  manage- 
ment, or  within  their  jurisdiction,  application  must  be  made 
by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at  their  office ; to 
which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended  line  of 
sewer ; and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably  with 
their  regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  incon- 
veniences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built 
upon  being  excavated  to  too  great  a depth,  the  commis- 
sioners have  directed  that  supon  application  being  made  at 
their  office,  previous  to  the-eicavation  of  such  ground,  infor- 


mation shall  be 


1 the  lowest  depth  at  which  the 


same  can  be  drained. 

And  the  commissioners  do  also  give  notice,  that  whenever 
the  lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  bo  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a 
proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings  ; and, 
further,  that  no  buildings  or  erections  of  any  kind  will  be 
permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any  sewer. 

All  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without 
previous  application,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out ; and 
the  parties  making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a 
fine.— By  the  Court,  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

***  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by 
the  said  commissioners  arc  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
allowed  by  the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the 
tenant,  by  special  covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray 
the  same. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greck-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  ami  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7.  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildincs  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  ana  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  dc  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (/  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  or  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  Staking  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C,  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue  to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  104d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign,  and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship, 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 

TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC,  &c. 

ONE  WORD  with  you,  and  Take  Notice. 

should  you  want  SASHES  and  FRAMES  go  to  that 
Noted  Cheap  Sash  and  Frame  Manufacturer  to  the  Trade, 

R.  BOOTH, 

No.  5,  GIBSON-STREET, 

LAMBETH, 

Hr  1 Where  you  can  have  Sashes 
and  Frames  made  and  glazed 
" at  Is.  3d.  per  foot  supr. ; Sliop- 
~r  fronts  of  every  description  ; 

' greenhouses,  doors,  and  shop- 
fittings  manufactured  equally 
~~  = cheap. — For  further  particu- 

lars apply  as  above  (prepaid),  inclosing  a postage- stamp. 
Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.  Terms  for  Cash  only. 
N . B . The  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  all  kinds  of  httings. 

HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Heed- 
ing. It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgate-street, 
London.  , . . 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. 
Bdilder,  28th  February.  , „ . f 

A Premium  of  5 1.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fittcr-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1840. 


CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  hisj 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Oma- 
mental  Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive( 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port-: 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c.! 

—The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported, 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW, 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate.  | 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on, 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  6d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot.  1 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  , [ 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Drvers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted.  | 
VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work,  1 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers.  j 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN,' 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WAItE-^ 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London.  I 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported.  Common.  Second.  Best. 

Undttlfl.Om.  .uper-J  3(  4 , 

1 ft.  0 in.  „ 3 ft.  0 in.  „ \ . 44  54 

3 ft.  0 in.  „ 4 ft.  6 in.  „ / 5 6 

4 ft.  6 in.  „ 6 ft.  0 in.  „ 44  54  7 

6 ft.  0 in.  ,,  9 ft.  0 in.  ,,  43  6 8 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer. — Address,  Tlios.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass,  Manufacturers  of  Paints, Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ... . 12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 
description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship . at  the  lowest  cost.  I a- 
tent  metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s-  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers.  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Petcr’s-alley.  


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands.unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  ahove  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


THE  PARK— EALING,  MIDDLESEX. 

THERE  is  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  London  where  the  peculiar  aspect  of  an  English  country 
village  has  remained  so  entirely  unimpared  as  the  quiet  and  picturesque  village  of  Ealing : and,  with  its  gravelly  soil 
and  fine  climate  • with  its  abundant  facilities  of  communication  with  the  metropolis,  both  by  coaches  and  by  railway  ; with 
all  these  advantages,  it  is  only  the  want  of  suitable  residences  that  has  prevented  this  spot  from  being  far  more  frequented 
than  it  is  by  Londoners  in  search  of  health  and  retirement. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  want  is  the  remarkable  extent  of  common  land  in  and  around  the  village,  which,  whilst  it  prevents 
the  growth  of  buildings,  secures  to  the  inhabitants  the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  healthful  breezes  and 

P1Ct  T^porrion  o7land,  however,  known  as  the  Park,  lying  between  the  Green  and  the  Common,  is  now  proposed  to  be 
annronriated  to  building  purposes.  It  will  be  found  to  be  in  every  way  advantageously  circumstanced  for  the  erection  of 
detached  residences  of  moderate  size.  No  buildings  of  an  inferior  character  will  be  permitted  to  disfigure  the  estate,  and 
the  present  ornamental  timber  will  not  be  disturbed  farther  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Every  possible  care  will  bo 
taken  to  preserve  the  retired  and  respectable  character  of  the  spot.  , _ 

Persons  desirous  of  information  at  Ealing  may  apply  to  Mr.  NYE,  Carpenter,  on  the  Green  ; and  offers  for  any  portions 
of  the  land  are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  SIDNEY  SMIRKE,  24,  Berkeley-square. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Go™,  la.  4d.  per  lb.  Bat  Iri.h  While,  ditto  6i,  par  b. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust.  . 

A Liat_of_eve,y  description  of _BcddinB,  contains  “ HEAt 


A Last  ot  everv  uescripuou  ui  Duuu.ug,  > ...B  ~ -------  ,,  _ 

and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Gourt-r 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED  

BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
2 — -..1  k,»  ,,.;„,i . (]raw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  War  chouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AspnALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 

Ks-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
en  introduced.  I.  FARRELL.  Secretary, 

Stangatc,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind ; — 

churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ship! 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 
GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE, 


Manufactured  in 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

13«  iiHajcsta's  3SofiaI  &ctlprs  latent. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Aericulturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Bueeleucl.'s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesca’s  Property  &c  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanovcr-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY  and  ECONOMY'.  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material  to  Plants. 
' PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

BOROUGH  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARP,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 

TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours’  notice.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  uncut,  cut,  unU 
wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power. 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch, 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  18,  1846. 


S there  any  substantial  reason, 
good-natured  reader,  why 
we,  The  Builder,  should 
always  wear  a brow  of  care, 
and  never  laugh  ? We  don’t 
think  there  can  be.  Our 
special  province,  it  is  true,  is  to  instruct  rather 
than  to  amuse, — we  deal  in  heavy,  hard,  truths 
inot  to  be  laughed  at, — bricks  and  mortar,  as 
many  people  know  to  their  cost,  are  no  joke, 
land  some  who  begin  to  meddle  with  them 
without  proper  advice,  see  “ no  fun  in  it,”  and 
iare  glad  to  leave  off.  The  “ Orders  ” we  deal 
in  are  not  such  as  would  attract  the  playgoers  : 
houses  for  the  poor  afford  no  room  for  puns ; 
pointed  architecture  does  not  necessarily  call 
for  pointed  remarks  ; and  lead  and  iron  are  not 
[good  subjects  for  light  reading,  whatever  the 
repeal  of  the  window-tax  may  be.  Still  there 
is  no  reason,  as  we  said  before,  even  though  it 
icompel  us  to  depart  from  our  square  and  level 
way,  and  we  have  no  “ parallel  rule  ” to  au- 
thorize it,  why  we  should  not  for  once  unbend, 
especially  if,  while  giving  way  to  the  feeling 
which  Horace  expresses  in  the  worn-out  line, 


“ Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,” 


we  can  aid  in  exposing  a fallacy  or  extinguish- 
ing an  error. 

The  ventilator-general,  a man  of  more  airs 
than  graces,  and  who  is  just  now  literally  a 
:Reid  shaken  by  the  wind,  has  given  subject  for 
some  hearty  laughter  lately.  The  ubiquitous 
Tunes  and  the  ponderous  Quarterly  raised  it, 
and  to  their  gentle  mercies  therefore,  we  leave 
inim  for  a time  ; with  an  earnest  hope,  never- 
theless, and  for  an  instant,  joking  apart,  that 
■he  disease  be  not  confounded  with  the  ope- 
rator. 

I For  our  present  purpose  we  go  to  burlesque 
;)f  another  description,  the  burlesque  at  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, — “ The  Birds 
>f  Aristophanes,”  by  his  London  rival,  Mr. 
iPlanche,  who  is  evidently  a reader  of  The 
Builder,  and  has  been  benefitted  thereby.  It 
Is  but  fair,  therefore,  he  should  be  made  in  his 
,.)wn  right  pleasant  fashion,  to  contribute  to 
I’ur  pages.  In  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  an 
iirchitect,  he  draws  such  good  houses ; more- 
over, he  would  then  have  known  that  archi- 
tects are  quite  willing  their  works  should 
utand,  whatever  may  be  their  ability  to  make 
:ihem  so. 

A discontented  wight  flying  from  the  world, 
und  admitted  to  communion  with  the  birds, 
persuades  them  to  build  a city  out  of  the  reach 
of  fowling-pieces,  midway  between  heaven  and 
j'arth,  shewing  them  it  is  not  more  chimerical 
l ;han  the  submarine  railway  from  Dover  to 
liualais,  once  set  forth  in  our  journal*  Only 
Put  up  a board,  he  says,  “ This  sky  to  be 
j!et  on  building  leases,”  and  it  will  soon  be 
jaken  ; the  sort  of  builders  is  quite  imma- 
terial : — 

p Soon  covered  'twill  be  with  streets,  crescents, 
and  squares, 

• Though  the  houses,  a breath  down  could  shake 
'em. 

■ Just  see  how  the  builders  oa  earth  run  up  theirs, 
j-  And  yet  gulls  they  find  plenty  to  take  them.” 

The  want  of  a fitting  edifice  in  London  for 
idle  ruler  of  such  a country  as  England,  does 
ioiot  escape  him,  nor  the  complaints  of  the  poor 


burnt-out  Peers  about  their  much-longed-for 
new  house  : — 

“ A palace,  of  course,  you  must  have  for  your  king, 
Nothing  easier  is  'neath  the  sun  done  ; 

Only  if  you  would  build  the  right  sort  of  a thing, 
Don’t  look  for  the  model  in  London. 

Of  Parliament  Houses  you’ll  want  a fine  pair, 
Though  your  funds  by  them  may  be  diminish'd  ; 
But  if  run  in  debt  for,  you  needn’t  much  care, 
For  you  never  will  see  them  both  finished  !” 

He  will  not,  however,  have  it  inferred  that 
he  thinks  ill  of  the  architect  to  whom  the 
erection  of  them  is  intrusted,  and  accordingly, 
when  the  city  is  determined  on,  makes  the 
birds  sing : — 

“ Go  to  work — rival  Smirke — 

Make  a dash,  a la  Nash — 

Something  try  at,  worthy  Wyatt — 

Plans  out  carry,  great  as  Barry.” 

The  city  being  finished,  he  is  appointed 
archon,  and  various  persons  from  Athens  apply 
to  him  to  be  employed.  To  one  who  enters 
with  a roll  of  plans,  Jackanoxides  (such  is  the 
classical  name  he  bears),  says : “ What  are 
you  ?”  The  reply  is,  “ an  architect.” 

Jack.  And  what  come  here  to  do  ? 

Arch.  Offer  my  service  to  erect  your  city 
On  a new  plan,  approved  by  the  Committee 
For  the  Embellishment  of  the  Metropolis. 

I’ve  measured  every  inch  of  the  Acropolis, 

Been  up  the  Pyramids — and  what  is  more, 

Reach’d  actually  in  one  day  the  fifth  floor 
Of  a new  mansion  near  the  Albert  Gate. 

Jack.  Impossible  ! 

Arch.  Sir  ! Had  it  not  been  so  late 
I should  have  mounted  to  the  attic  story  ! 

Jack.  That  story  would  have  covered  you  with 
glory  ! 

You  would  have  gain'd  by  everyone’s  concession, 
The  very  greatest  height  in  your  profession  ! 

Arch.  Sir,  I have  always  had  a wish  to  rise, 

And  therefore  seek  employment  in  the  skies. 

Jack.  But  surely  such  a rising  man  as  you, 
Might  find  on  earth  enough  of  work  to  do. 

Arch.  I could,  of  course  ; but  to  reveal  a fact, 
My  quarrel  is  with  the  new  Building  Act. 

I feel  my  genius  cramp’d,  sir,  upon  land  : 

They  stipulate  that  houses  now  should  stand, — 

A fallacy  exploded  long  ago, 

As  ruinous  to  architects,  you  know  ; 

For  if  your  dwellings  are  to  last  for  ages 
The  half  of  us  will  not  get  workmen’s  wages. 

Jack.  Sir,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I think  a 
swallow 

Would  beat  the  best  half  of  your  builders  hollow. 
To  talk  of  architecture  is  a joke, 

Till  you  can  build  a chimney  that  won't  smoke. 
Arch.  Then  you  won’t  call  me  in  at  any  price  ? 
Jack.  No  ; but  I’ll  give  you  this  piece  of  advice  : 
To  take  so  high  a flight  as  you  expect 
Don’t  build  your  own  wings,  Mr.  Architect, 

Or,  take  my  word  for’t,  the  first  windy  weather, 
You  and  your  wings  will  all  come  down  together. 

And  then,  when  the  architect  goes  out, 
Jackanoxides  sings  : — 

“ Of  building  they’ll  never  tire, 

Each  end  of  the  town’s  run  wild  ; 

And  the  rents,  like  the  houses,  grow  higher, 
Which  are  mortgaged  before  they  are  tiled  ! 
But  though  tenants  they  get  for  all, 

The  knowing  ones  wink  their  eye  ; 

For  they  fancy  the  rents  must  fall, 

With  the  houses  themselves  bye-and-bye.” 
Now,  overlooking  the  abuse  with  which, 
using  a dramatist’s  license,  it  is  spiced,  there 
is  much  here  that  is  suggestive,  and  an  indus- 
trious and  imaginative  commentator  would 
produce  you  from  it,  without  difficulty,  an 
octavo  volume,  to  be  called,  “ Planche  on  the 
State  of  Architectural  Knowledge.”  The  sub- 
stance of  it  may  be  expressed  briefly  thus : 
a visit  to  Greece,  and  the  careful  delineation 
of  every  building  on  the  Acropolis,  important 
as  this  is,  will  not  of  itself  make  an  architect 
suited  to  present  time  and  present  wants. 
Something  more  is  needed : a knowledge  of 
construction,  that  what  you  propose  you  may 
be  able  to  carry  out,  and  an  attention  to  those 
sciences  which  relate  to  heat,  sound,  optics, 
air,  water, — so  that  you  may  build  theatres 
where  the  people  can  see  the  stage,  music-halls 
where  notes  will  not  be  mixed,  drains  that  will 


fulfil  their  office,  and,  above  all  things,  chim- 
neys that  won't  smolce.  Give  ear  to  these  lines, 
then,  O ! student  reader,  though  they  be  written 
in  rhyme  and  found  in  a burlesque,  and  reject 
not  a hint,  though  it  come  from  the  “ Birds.” 

And  having  thus  shewn  our  aptitude  for 
things  dramatical,  we  cannot  close  our  remarks 
better,  so  far  as  ourselves  are  concerned,  than 
by  expressing  to  managers  a confident  hope, 
that  when  the  existing  theatres  are  one  by  one 
burnt  down,  and  they  all  seem  constructed 
with  an  especial  view  to  that  brilliant  consum- 
mation, they  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  us  for 
assistance  in  rebuilding  them. 

Once  more  Mr.  Mackinnon  has  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  prohibiting  interment 
in  towns,  and  once  more,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  tone  of  the  honourable  member’s  speech 
on  the  occasion,  the  Bill  will  be  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  it  in 
the  shape  of  vested  interests.  Difficulties  in- 
deed,— why  if  there  were  no  difficulties  in  the 
way,  no  credit  would  be  gained  by  carrying 
it.  Strengthened  by  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  last  session, — “ that  the  practice  of 
interments  within  the  precincts  of  the  metro- 
polis and  large  towns,  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  population,  and  demands  the  serious 
attention  of  Parliament,”  Mr.  Mackinnon  may 
carry  an  effectual  Bill  if  he  will  but  resolve  to 
do  it.  He  must  shut  his  ears,  like  the  princess 
in  the  fairytale,  to  all  that  is  called  out  by  this 
interest  or  that,  whether  threats  or  abuse.  Let 
him  deal  with  the  great  and  general  evil  first, 
and  then  try  to  ameliorate  any  personal  hard- 
ship, the  result  of  the  remedy,  afterwards.  We 
were  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  James  Graham, 
that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  strongly  disposed 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present  fatal 
practices.  We  seriously  wish  the  right  reve- 
rend prelate  would  take  up  the  subject  in 
earnest,  as  we  might  then  look  for  a speedy 
settlement  of  it.  His  lordship  is  not  quite  so 
fearful  of  difficulties  as  Mr.  Mackinnon. 

Mr.  Walker  has  recently  published  another 
of  his  plain  blunt  statements  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject ; such  a statement  as  fastens  on 
to  the  neck  of  an  evil,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
inevitably  pulls  it  down.  It  relates  to  the 
abominable  proceedings  in  the  Spa-Fields 
burying-ground,  in  the  exposure  of  which  our 
readers  will  remember  we  took  active  part. 
Mr.  W alker’s  motive  for  interference  in  the 
matter,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  gives  a reason 
why  all  should  exert  themselves  to  abate  ,a 
practice  which  is  injurious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  says  such  grounds  are  centres  whence 
poison  radiates  in  every  direction. 

“ Having  traced,  to  their  origin  from  such 
places,  forms  of  disease,  of  varied,  but  some- 
times most  malignant  character,  I thought  that 
to  remain  quiescent  would  be  criminal.  I have 
seen  individuals  droop,  die — from  causes  that 
never  should  have  existed,  and  the  further  pro- 
gress of  which  at  least,  ought  to  be  put  an  end 
to,  at  once  and  for  ever.  I devoted  time  and 
means,  nay,  partially  sacrificed  health,  to  a 
revolting  and  searching  investigation,  and  col- 
lected together  a mass  of  evidence  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  an  inquiry  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  resolution  of 
the  committee  proves  that  all  the  allegations 
contained  in  my  petition  were  substantiated ; 
whilst  the  testimony  accorded  in  the  report, 
was  to  me  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
I had  rendered.” 

Some  of  the  details  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet are  horrifying,  and  must  have  a powerful 
effect. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

CORBELLING  CHIMNEYS — CUTTING  AWAY 
SUPPORTS. 

W e direct  our  readers’  attention  to  a modifi- 
cation of  the  Act  just  now  announced  in  the 
following  terms: — Whereas  the  official  re- 
ferees have,  by  their  report  in  writing,  bearing 
Jate  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  1845, 
with  respect  to  the  rules  in  Schedule  F of  the 
said  Act,  under  the  head  “ Construction”  vide- 
licet, “ with  regard  to  chimneys  and  to  chim- 
ney-stacks except  angle  chimneys  in  reference 
to  the  construction  thereof,” — 

“ The  foundations  and  footings  of  every  such 
chimney  and  chimney-stack  must  be  built 
similar  to  those  of  the  wall  in  or  adjoining  to 
which  it  shall  be. 

“And  every  such  chimney  and  chimney- 
stack  must  be  built  from  the  foundation  to  the 
top  thereof  without  any  corbelling  over,  where- 
by any  upper  part  of  the  brickwork  of  such 
chimney  or  chimney-stack  shall  overhang  any 
lower  part  of  the  brickwork  on  the  front 
thereof. 

“Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  buildings  of 
the  first  rate  and  extra  first  rate,  the  jambs, 
Lreast,  and  Hue  of  any  single  chimney  may  be 
built  upon  brick,  stone,  or  iron  corbels  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  third  story  of  every  such 
building;  and  with  regard  to  buildings  of  the 
second  and  third  rates,  the  jambs,  breast,  and 
flue  in  any  single  chimney  may  be  built  upon 
brick,  stone,  or  iron  corbels  above  the  ceiling 
of  the  second  story  of  every  6uch  building ; but 
the  projection  both  of  such  jambs  and  breasts 
must  not  in  any  case  exceed  lJ  inches  before 
the  face  of  the  wall  or  stack  to  which  the  same 
shall  adjoin,” — 

Certified  to  us  that  it  is  their  opinion  that 
the  said  rules  are  inapplicable,  and  will  defeat 
the  objects  of  the  said  Act ; and  that  by  the 
adoption  of  a modification  of  the  said  rules  as 
hereinafter  directed,  such  objects  will  be  better 
attained.  And  whereas  the  official  referees 
have  also  stated  in  such  report,  the  grounds  of 
such  their  opinion  ; and  on  the  investigation 
thereof,  it  appears  to  us,  the  said  commis- 
sioners, that  such  opinion  is  well  founded. 
Now  we,  the  undersigned,  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  and  Buildings,  pursuant  to 
and  in  exercise  of  the  power  in  that  behalf 
given  to  us  by  the  said  Act,  do  direct  that  the 
modification  so  recommended  may  be  made  in 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  said  Act,  by  insert- 
ing after  the  rules  hereinbefore  quoted,  the 
following  words,  videlicet — 

Provided  always,  that  from  each  or  either 
side  of  any  wall  not  less  than  13  inches  in 
thickness,  the  jambs,  breast,  or  back  of  any 
chimney  or  chimney-stack,  may  be  corbelled 
out  on  sufficient  brick,  stone,  or  iron  corbels, 
to  a projection  not  exceeding  4J  inches  beyond 
the  face  of  the  wall,  from  and  over  which 
such  corbelling  is  made,  except  for  the  space 
of  18  inches  around  any  chimney  opening,  to 
which  extent  and  no  further,  the  same  may 
be  corbelled  out  to  a projection  not  exceeding 
9 inches,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  re- 
cesses for  fire-places  13|  inches  deep,  and  the 
statutable  thickness  for  chimney  backs  ; but  all 
such  corbelled  work  must  be  properly  bonded 
and  tied  to  the  structure  of  the  wall. 

But  if  after  any  such  wall  is  built,  any  such 
chimney  or  chimney  stack  be  made  in  or  be 
added  to  such  wall,  then  the  whole  of  the  new 
brickwork  inserted  must  be  built  in  cement, 
and  be  in  every  course  properly  bonded  and 
connected  with  the  old  brickwork,  and  if  in 
making  such  chimney  or  chimney  stack  so 
corbelled  out  on  one  side  of  such  wall,  the  in- 
side otany  chimney  or  flue  is  in  any  part  to  be 
at  a distance  less  than  8|  inches  from  the  other 
side  of  the  same  wall,  then  the  brickwork  of 
such  wall  must  be  removed  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  such  walls  in  such  part 
thereof,  and  the  new  brickwork  inserted  as 
aforesaid. 

And  unless  upon  special  application  in  each 
case  the  consent  of  the  official  referees  have 
been  previously  obtained,  the  supports  or  sub- 
structure of  any  existing  chimney  or  chimney 
stack  must  not  be  cut  away  so  as  to  make  such 
chimney  or  chimney  stack  not  conformable 
to  the  foregoing  rules,  and  then  only  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
consent. 

Which  modification  being  made  in  such 
rules  will,  in  our  opinion,  give  effect  to  the 
purposes  of  the  said  Act,  as  witness  our  btmds 


this  seventh  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six. — (Signed) 

Canning,  \ Commissioners  of  Works 

Charles  Gore,  J and  Buildings. 


GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

From  the  report  which  was  read  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Government  School  of  Design  at  Glasgow, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  it  would  appear  that  con- 
siderable success  has  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Scotland.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1845,  in  confined  premises,  and  it 
was  soon’  found  necessary  to  purchase  the 
adjoining  property,  and  enlarge  the  building. 
In  the  first  seven  months  and  a half,  previous 
to  the  enlargement,  549  male,  and  27  female 
students  were  admitted.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  1844-5  was  1,314/.  6s.  lid.,  and  there 
was  a balance  in  hand  of  336/.  13s.  7d.  Stress 
was  laid  on  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
Mr.Macmanus,thehead-master,hud  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sir  James  Campbell  said  it  was  very  gratify- 
ing to  himself  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  so  very  favourable  a report  to 
present,  and  he  was  sure  it  must  be  equally 
gratifying  to  every  one  present,  to  hear  so  re- 
markably favourable  an  account  of  the  first 
year  of  this  institution — an  institution  which 
had  been  so  much  desiderated,  and  felt  to  be 
so  much  called  for,  as  a necessary  appendage 
to  a manufacturing  community  like  that  of 
Glasgow.  Perhaps  there  was  no  city  in  Europe 
in  which  the  manufactures  carried  on  were 
more  varied  or  fanciful  in  design.  This  city 
embraced  a school  of  industrial  pursuit  in  the 
various  departments,  comprising  the  bulk  of 
our  manufactures,  such  as  was  not  equalled 
any  where  ; and  it  was  highly  important  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  effect  to  the 
more  skilful  pursuit  of  these  branches. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bell,  Sheriff-substitute,  said  that 
this  school,  if  conducted  upon  enlightened 
principles,  and  with  due  ability,  was  calculated 
to  do  good  to  almost  every  individual  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow.  He  knew  that 
by  the  Government  authorities  in  London,  the 
progress  made  by  this  school  was  looked  upon 
as  exceedingly  encouraging,  and  as  placing  it 
upon  a rank  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
school  of  design  in  the  country.  There  was 
also  one  part  of  the  report  which  he  thought 
deserved  particular  attention.  A few  gentle- 
men had  come  forward  in  aid  of  the  library 
and  of  that  collection  of  works  of  art  by  which 
the  school  would  be  greatly  benefitted.  He 
thought  this  was  an  example  which  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  followed  as  widely  as  possible. 
It  might  be  done  by  many  gentlemen  without 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  the  placing 
of  valuable  books  or  of  valuable  and  useful 
works  of  art  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  to 
be  ranged  in  the  school  gallery,  would  be  the 
means  of  effecting  more  good  by  such  an  in- 
strumentality than  could  be  reaped  by  retaining 
them  in  any  other  situation.  He  might  refer 
to  the  example  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  in  forming  by  this  means  an  extensive 
and  valuable  museum,  and  he  hoped  the  friends 
of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Design  would  follow 
in  the  same  path.  They  had  already  a good 
library  ; Mr.  Macmanus  had  a small  sum  at  his 
disposal  for  this  purpose,  which  he  had  ex- 
pended very  usefully,  and  the  Government 
School  of  London  had  sent  them  down  some 
works  of  great  utility.  But  he  looked  upon  it 
as  only  in  its  infancy  as  a library  of  art  and 
useful  design — as  a gallery  where  all  might 
resort,  with  the  certainty  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  those  branches  to  which  it  re- 
lated, and  which  were  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  every  class  of  the  community.  There  was 
another  point  of  much  importance  to  which  he 
would  refer.  It  must  never  be  overlooked  by 
those  desiring  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
afforded  at  the  school,  that  little  good  could  be 
derived  by  their  attendance  for  only  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  The  ultimate  objects  of  this 
school  could  not  be  attained  by  an  attendance 
of  even  three  years  ; it  was  only  by  a course 
of  years  that  this  could  be  done.  He  would 
wish  this  to  be  particularly  impressed  on  the 
pupils,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  fancy  that  one 
or  two  sessions  might  make  them  proficient. 
This  was  a mistake.  The  pupils  who  intended 
to  make  any  branch  of  industry  or  art  the 


business  of  their  lives,  should  attend  a course 
of  sessions — five  or  six  years — and  by  their 
acting  upon  this  principle,  the  school  would  be 
enabled  to  send  out  designers  whose  abilities 
would  be  creditable  to  the  institution,  and 
highly  advantageous  to  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  Crum  proposed  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Macmanus,  the  head-master 
of  the  school.  Many  of  the  directors  were 
aware  that  when  the  promoters  of  the  institu- 
tion first  began  their  exertions,  little  hope  was 
held  out  that  they  should  find  a properly 
qualified  master.  Glasgow  was  looked  to  by 
the  Government  authorities  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  locality  that  could  be  found 
for  forwarding  the  object  which  was  kept  in 
view  in  originating  such  institutions  ; and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  distance  of  the  locality 
from  head  quarters,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
a man  of  the  highest  qualifications  should  be 
sent  down,  and  one  in  whom  the  committee 
could  have  confidence.  Such  a man  had  for- 
tunately been  sent.  He  had  then  been  known 
for  some  time  for  his  productions  in  the  higher 
departments  of  art.  II is  great  cartoon,  exhi- 
bited in  Westminster  Hall,  showed  such  variety 
of  talent,  and  such  fitness  for  the  particular 
object  the  Government  had  in  view,  that  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Government  for  the 
Somerset  House  school  during  Mr.  Wilson’s 
absence  in  Paris;  and  on  that  gentleman’s 
return,  he  resolved,  from  his  experience  of 
Mr.  Macmanus,  that  he  was  the  best  qualified 
of  any  he  knew  for  conducting  the  business  of 
the  Glasgow  school.  In  proof  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  directors,  he  would 
mention,  that  it  was  intended  to  institute  a 
school  in  Paisley,  which  Government  was  ex- 
pected to  encourage,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements  in  all  such 
cases,  had  named  Mr.  Macmanus  as  the  fittest 
person  to  carry  his  views  into  effect. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Macmanus,  and  the 
cartoon  which  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  responsible  and  gratifying  post 
this  gentleman  now  holds,  we  cannot  oiuit 
saying,  what  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mac- 
manus’s  lips  half  a dozen  times,  that  but  for 
the  purchase  of  one  or  two  of  his  paintings  by 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  small  as  the  amount 
was,  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  production  of  the  work  in  question. 
This  is  but  one  of  a hundred  such  instances, 
well  worth  pondering  at  this  moment. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  French  Angas’s  exhibition  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
natives  and  scenery  ofNew  Zealand  and  South 
Australia,  to  which  we  referred  List  week, 
should  be  visited,  not  only'  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  people  and  the 
country,  but  by  all  who  are  willing  to  reward 
energy,  perseverance,  and  ability.  There  are 
above  200  drawings,  the  result  of  a residence 
of  nearly  three  years,  and  a journey  of  40,000 
miles.  We  may  note,  that  the  exterior  wood- 
work of  some  of  the  houses  is  seen  to  be 
elaborately  carved. 


New  Paddington  Hospital. — A corre- 
spondent asks  why  the  New  Paddington 
Hospital,  to  which  the  public  were  called  upon 
to  contribute,  under  the  plea  of  its  urgent  ne- 
cessity (caused  by  accidents  occurring  to  the 
many  workmen  employed  in  the  new  buildings 
in  the  vicinity),  is  left  in  the  unsatisfactory 
stand-still  state,  in  which  it  is  and  has  been  for 
the  last  six  months  and  upwards?  The  re- 
quired subscriptions,  he  says,  have  been  raised 
long  ago.  It  is  more  than  nine  months  since 
Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  stone.  The  whole 
of  the  work  since  done,  consists  in  getting  in 
the  footings  of  the  walls,  which  are  covered 
over  with  asphalte,  as  if  to  allow  of  their  re- 
maining in  their  present  state  for  any  indefinite 
period. 

Li.andilo  Church  Competition. — In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  made  in  our  last,  we  are 
informed  that  a printed  circular,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  competitors,  stating  that  the  designs 
will  be  submitted  to  competent  judges  in 
England,  and  that  information  has  since  been 
received,  that  their  decision  cannot  be  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  present  month, 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
JOURNALS. 

Wb  resume  our  summary  of  architectural 
matter  in  the  journals.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  the  present  month  is  illustrated 
with  a view  of  East  Brent  Church,  Somerset- 
ishire,  and  has  an  account  of  the  manor.  The 
church  has  a western  tower,  and  a lofty  spire. 

A notice  is  given  of  the  Almonry  at  West- 
minster, the  place  where  Caxton  erected  his 
ifirst  printing-press.  The  common  notion  that 
Abbot  Islip’s  chapel  was  the  scene  of  his 
[labours  is  disproved.  Within  the  Almonry 
was  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  opposite 
to  which  an  almshouse  was  erected,  shortly 
before  the  Reformation.  The  gatehouse,  used 
|as  a prison,  which  stood  between  the  sanctuary 
land  Dean’s-yard,  was  illustrated  in  the  number 
of  the  magazine  for  March,  1836.  The  notice 
is  headed  with  a sketch  of  the  house,  lately 
demolished,  called  “ Caxton’s  House,”  but 
which  was  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  almshouses  erected  by  Cornelius 
Vandun,  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
land  the  Cock  public-house,  in  Tothill-street, 
jare  of  greater  interest. — In  a review  of  a late 
iwork  on  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  the  truth  of 
ithe  common  story,  ascribing  the  plan  to  Sir 
iChristopher  Wren’s  daughter,  is  considered 
jas  probable.  The  account,  which  is  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Murray,  appears  to  contain  much 
interesting  matter. 

i The  Ecclesiologist  for  this  month,  besides 
an  article  on  funerals,  which,  though  not 
fstrietly  calculated  for  notice  in  Thb  Builder, 
is  deserving  of  very  attentive  consideration, 
has  a paper  on  the  distinction  of  chancel  and 
(“  sacrarium.”  As  shewn  in  the  paper  on 
1“  Piscinae,”  in  our  last  volume,  the  word 
i“sacrarium”  has  been  variously  employed. 
It  is  here  defined,  as  that  part  of  the  church 
which  in  a late  edifice  would  be  inclosed  by 
Ithe  altar  rails.  Its  distinction  from  the  chancel 
'is  said  to  be  marked  by  construction  or  by  ar- 
rangement; in  the  first  case,  by  a difference 
in  form,  height,  width,  or  by  an  arch  ; in  the 
lother,  by  a screen,  a flight  of  steps,  or  by 
[character  of  detail.  In  English  churches,  it 
is  generally  marked  by  arrangement  only;  a 
constructive  difference  is  found  oftener  in  the 
iminster  than  in  the  parish  church.  Instances 
of  this  difference  are  given.  “ The  sacrarium, 
thus  distinguished,  is  the  place  set  apart  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Eucharist,  as  the  choir  is  that 
set  apart  for  those  of  the  ordinary  daily  prayers. 
As  the  latter  have  their  official  seats  in  the 
jlchoir,  so  the  former  have  theirs  in  the  sacra- 
urium  ; namely,  the  stone  stalls  known  tear 
! as  sedilia,  which  are  evidently  the 
I successors  of  the  seats  formerly  occupied  by 
the  clergy  within  the  apse.  This  position, 
I'possibly  from  humility,  they  have  now  for 
niany  ages  forsaken,  and  occupy  stalls  in  the 
Ichoir;  the  seats  within  the  sacrarium  being 
iiconsigned  to  those  of  their  number  who  are 
bactually  engaged  in  the  Eucharistic  service, 
hand  these  being  placed  at  the  side,  instead  of 
behind  the  altar.” — The  probable  appearance 
ilof  a new  edition  of  “ Dugdale’s  Monasticon,” 

i has  suggested  a companion  work,  comprising 
^notices  of  every  cathedral  church  and  chapel, 
nancient  and  modern,  and  every  religious  ruin 
i i n England.  It  is  considered  that  such  a work 
k would  be  of  great  value,  and  would  be  accom- 

plished  without  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  the 
different  architectural  societies.  Connected 
vwith  this  proposition  is  that  for  a map  of 
j: England,  in  which  should  be  marked  the  sites 
i)  of  all  religious  buildings,  either  at  present  or 
[formerly  existing. — In  the  notice  of  St.  Mary’s 
'Church,  Bishop’s  Cannings,  Wilts,  the  curious 
: chair,  which  has  been  called  a “ confessional,” 
is  is  described.  It  is  here  considered  as  an  ex- 

ii  ample  of  the  ancient  “ carrel.”  These  “ pewes 
i or  carrells  ” were  stalls,  usually  fixed  in  the 
■ cloisters  of  monastic  buildings,  for  the  monks, 

i who,  “when  they  had  dyned,  did  resorte  to 
I that  place  of  cloister,  and  there  studyed  upon 
I there  books.”  The  back  of  this  seat  has  a 
f painting  of  a large  hand,  called  the  Manus 

Meditutiunis,  every  joint  being  marked  with  a 
d distinct  motto. — It  appears  that  Pembrokeshire 
|i- is  remarkable  for  a peculiar  kind  of  church,  of 
s.  solid  construction,  and  somewhat  castellated  in 

ii  its  character.  The  towers  taper,  and  often 
!o  occupy  the  position  of  a transept. — Amongst 
jt  the  new  churches,  are  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
!a  at  Manchester,  described  in  the  last  volume  of 
i]  The  Builder,  and  St.  Paul’s,  at  Brighton, 
il  The  latter  is  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 


is  shewn  in  an  engraving.  The  difficulty  so 
often  met  with,  in  a church  on  the  west  side  of 
a street,  is  here  ably  encountered.  We  have 
only  left  ourselves  room  to  say,  that  the  resto- 
rations at  Chester  Cathedral — not  altogether 
satisfactory,  we  regret  to  find — are  described 
at  length  ; that  those  at  Reigate  Church, 
St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  the  Charter-house 
Chapel,  Crawley  Church,  Sussex,  remarkable 
for  its  roof  with  a double  ridge,  are  amongst 
those  noticed,  and  that  lychnoscopes  are  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolic  of  the  wound  in  the 
Saviour’s  side.  The  advertisement  of  a door 
from  York  Minster  for  sale,  certainly  requires 
explanation,  and  shews  the  necessity  for  a 
depository  of  such  relics, — a subject  repeatedly 
urged  by  ourselves.  No  pains  should  be  spared 
to  obtain  this  door  for  the  proposed  department 
in  the  Museum. 

The  Alhenantm  (March  7th)  reviews  a work 
by  J.  S.  Burn  on  “The  Ilistoryof the  French, 
Walloon,  Dutch,  and  other  foreign  Protestant 
refugees,”  which  might  be  referred  to  in  a 
history  of  art  in  England,  as  well  as  for  some 
account  of  the  different  places  of  worship, 
which  they  erected.  It  is  shewn,  that  these 
fugitives  introduced  the  knowledge  of  many 
new  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the  practice  of 
which  they  met  with  some  opposition  from 
native  industry.  Disturbances  took  place, 
much  fomented  by  the  city  apprentices,  and 
for  which  the  plasterers  got  sent  to  Newgate. 
This  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Mr.  Burn  enumerates  about  forty 
French  and  Walloon  churches  and  chapels  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  the 
mother  churches  may  be  considered  to  be 
those  in  Threadneedle-street,  now  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  in  St.  Martin’s- le-Grand,  and  that 
in  Edward-street,  Soho,  the  representative  of 
the  old  Savoy,  rebuilt  in  Bloomsbury-street.* 
It  seems  that  the  skill  of  the  Dutch  in  dyking 
and  draining  was  called  into  exercise  in  Eng- 
land. This  determined  the  sites  of  many  of 
their  churches.  Thus  Sir  Nicholas  (or  Cor- 
nelius ?)  Vermuyden  undertook  the  draining 
of  Whittlesey  Meer,  and  of  the  marsh  at 
Thorney  Abbey,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  as  well  as 
of  70,000  acres  of  land  covered  with  water  at 
Hatfield  Chase,  in  the  county  of  York. 
Canvey  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
near  South  Bemfleet,  in  Essex,  was  in  1022 
the  subject  of  a contract  for  the  dyking  against 
the  sea.  Joas  Croppenburgh,  a Dutchman, 
undertook  the  work,  his  payment  being  a fee- 
simple  in  one  third  of  the  lands;  and  a similar 
quantity  is  now  set  apart  for  the  repairs  of 
the  sea  walls.  During  the  work  a timber 
chapel  arose  for  the  use  of  the  Dutchmen 
employed. 

The  new  part  of  the  lnstrumenta  Ecclc- 
siaslia,  contains  drawings  of  altar  candlesticks 
and  coverings,  a funeral  pall,  chairs  for 
churches,  and  a stone  lichgate.  In  reference 
to  this  series,  we  could  wish  that  the  examples 
were  in  all  cases  distinctly  specified,  and  their 
locale  given  ; this  hint  might  also  be  followed 
in  the  Ecclesiologist.  We  are  sometimes  puz- 
zled to  know  where  a particular  church  is 
situated,  as  even  in  the  same  county  we  find 
several  places  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  Art-  Union  Journal  has  an  account  of 
the  collection  of  II.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  with  a list 
of  the  pictures,  and  a review  of  the  glass 
manufacture  at  Stourbridge.  The  journal  is, 
as  usual,  copiously  illustrated  ; our  limits  will 
admit  of  little  that  is  not  strictly  architectural. 
HeidelofF s work  on  Gothic  decoration  is  pro- 
ceeding with  increased  value.  The  erection 
of  the  new  National  Gallery  at  Dresden  has 
been  decided  upon.  The  sale  of  a picture  by 
James  Barry  for  eleven  guineas  and  a half  i with 
a probability  of  its  being  cut  to  pieces,  we  take 
to  be  a national  disgrace.  We  thought,  that 
the  appreciation  of  the  highest  works  of  art 
was  on  the  increase. 

From  the  matter  in  the  Archceological 
Journal,  we  select  an  account  of  the  crom- 
lechs in  the  Island  of  Anglesey*  It  is  now 
admitted,  that  these  remains  were  sepulchres. 
The  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  have  been  illustrated  in  an  account  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  German,  at  Peel  Castle. 
This  edifice  is  in  ruins,  and  was  of  very  rude 
construction ; it  corresponded  with  the  first 

* In  passing  this  new  building  a few  weeks  since,  we  no- 
ticed that  some  rascal  had  broken  off  the  nose  of  one  of  the 
corbels  to  the  north  door.  Until  the  public  are  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  value  of  works  of  art  to  act  as  their  preservers,  and 
punish  an  offender,  we  can  never  hope  to  see  such  vagabonds 
treated  as  they  deserve, 


pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  cathedrals 
at  Iona  and  Kirkwall,  but  especially  with 
that  at  Drontheim,  as  the  Bishops  of  Mona  re- 
ceived their  consecration  from  the  Norwegian 
archbishop.  There  is  a round  tower,  also 
within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  and  a 
building  perhaps  corresponding  with  the 
ancient  oratories  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Blore 
notices  some  remains  of  William  of  Wyk- 
ham’s  work  in  the  cloisters  at  St.  George's 
Chapel,  but  the  drawing,  mentioned  in  the 
table  of  contents,  is  unaccountably  wanting. 
In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Insti- 
tute, are  drawings  of  Runic  crosses,  and. of  the 
curious  monuments  lately  discovered  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Bristol.  Dr.  Bromet  ex- 
hibited a rubbing  of  a credence-table  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  in  Brabourne  Church, 
Kent,  and  two  curious  crypts  at  Guildford 
were  mentioned.  The  discovery  of  two 
windows,  and  the  remains  of  a lateral  chapel  at 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  is  notic  d.  It  appears,  that 
the  Irish  had  great  skill  in  the  art  of  casting 
and  working  bronze,  at  a very  early  period,  of 
which  illustrations  are  given.  There  is  also  a 
view  of  the  chancel  of  Iligham  Ferrers  Church 
and  other  illustrations  from  the  “ Churches  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.”  The 
church  has  some  good  screen-work  and 
brasses.  The  spire  is  an  example  of  the 
entasis,  lately  noticed  at  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  a feature  found  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  several  examples.  There  is  a curious 
pavement,  and  some  ogee-headed  window  of 
reticulated  tracery.  The  Bede  House  and 
Vicarage  adjoin  the  church,  and  the  church- 
yard cross  is  of  beautiful  character. 

Chambers's  Journal  gives  a good  notice  of 
ancient  baths,  extracted  from  M.  Corbel 
Lagneau’s  “ Traite  Complet  des  Bains,”  and 
some  notes  on  the  town  of  Seville.  In  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine  a discussion  is  now  going 
forward,  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Jopling’s 
“ Septenary  System  of  Generating  Curves.” 

We  also  note  in  the  contents  of  a Frencli 
journal,  “ La  Revue  Nouvelle,”  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  antiquities  of  Paris,  by 
the  Count  de  Laborde.  The  subject  in  the 
March  numher  is  “ Civil  Monuments : the 
Hotels.”  — The  “Annales  Archeologiques  ” 
for  January  and  February,  1845,  contains 
illustrations  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  with  a description  by  M. 
Didron.  The  edifice  was  once  crowned,  by 
five  spires. — The  English  Review  announces 
an  article  on  “ The  Pyramids  and  their 
Builders,”  and  the  Classical  Museum  a second 
paper  on  the  Roman  forum. — The  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  has  an  article  on  “ The  Deri- 
vation of  the  Word  Theodolite."  A second 
number  of  the  new  journal,  the  “ Archjeologia 
Cambrcnsis,”  is  amongst  the  announcements. 


BEARD’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 

The  power  obtained  over  the  sun,  and  an- 
nounced almost  simultaneously  in  France  and 
England  some  time  since,  by  M.  Daguerre 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  startled  the  world.  That 
a man’s  image,  reflected  momentarily  on  a 
polished  surface,  could  be  captured  and  de- 
tained there  permanently  for  the  gratification 
of  his  friends,  appeared  impossible;  Thousands 
speedily  flocked  to  see  the  operation,  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  : (there 
are  no  pictures  for  which  men  are  so  willing 
to  pay  as  for  pictures  of  themselves),  and  such 
is  the  effect  of  repetition,  we  shall  soon 
be  led  to  forget  entirely  the  wonderful  nature 
of  the  discovery. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  process  since  it  was  first  practised,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  intro- 
duction of  colour.  For  a time,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  effected  ; 
we  have  recently,  however,  inspected  a number 
of  portraits  finished  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Beard, 
at  his  establishment  in  King  William-street, 
City,  which  are  quite  beautiful.  The  colour  is 
uniform,  and  so  transparent  as  not  to  affect  the 
likeness  in  any  degree.  We  are  disposed  to 
think,  that  as  these  become  known  they  will 
lead  to  a fresh  influx  of  visitors.  Mr.  Beard 
has  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement,  by 
which  a daguerreotype  may  be  re-produced 
either  of  increased  or  of  less  size, — until  this 
time  a difficulty. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

General  Introduction  of  Gas  in  the  Cities 
of  Germany. — The  municipality  of  Augsburg 
have  concluded  an  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Eichthal  and  Dollfuss,  the  contractors  of 
the  Stuttgard  Company  — for  lighting  that 
ancient  city  of  Bavaria  with  gas,  which  will  be 
the  first  of  that  kingdom  thus  benefitted. 
NUrnburg  also  will  shortly  receive  the  same 
boon. 

Art- Exhibition  of  Paris. — In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  articles  exhibited 
increase,  the  interest  of  the  Parisian  public 
seems  to  decrease  ! The  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
which  in  former  years  could  hardly  contain  the 
number  of  visitors,  has  been  but  half  filled, 
since  it  opened  this  time.  Few  are  the 
pictures,  which,  attract  attention  from  afar, 
as  it  were — and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
subjects  have  been  taken  from  scenes  of  horror, 
murder,  and  other  crimes,  which,  but  rarely, 
and  for  historical  purposes,  ought  to  occupy 
the  talent  of  the  artist.  The  whole  air  of  our 
age  is  impregnated  with  great,  and  beauteous, 
and  philanthropic  ideas — and  the  only  thing  in 
the  art-world  required,  is  to  give  them  external 
shape  and  form.  We  may  confess,  however, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  jog  on  in  the  beaten 
track  of  the  middle  ages,  than  to  find  new  roads 
across  the  expanse  of  a new  age. — The  only 
real  popular  painter  of  modern  France  is 
Horace  Vernet,  and  his  picture  of  the  “Battle 
of  Isly”  is  actually  besieged  by  a crowd  of 
lookers-on.  In  many  pictures,  on  the  other 
hand,  Goethian  subjects  are  easily  discernible, 
and  A.  Scheffer  has  exhibited  some  more  F aust 
scenes,  not  to  be  compared,  however,  with  his 
former  ones.  A real  picture,  full  of  a speak- 
ing, melancholy  poetry,  is  “ The  poor  JVife  ” 
ofG.  Bohn,  of  Stuttgard. 

Munich. — The  anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  celebrated  by  a speech  of  Prof. 
Lassaulx  on  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities. — Lieutenant  Gillis,  U.  S.  Navy, 
has  been  here  for  some  time,  and  has  largely 
circulated  a report  on  the  building  and 
arrangements  of  the  Navigation  Observatory 
at  Washington.  He  is  superintending  here 
the  construction  of  a refractor  of  9"  light  for 
that  national  establishment. 

Hambtirgin  1497. — Hr.  Lappenberg,  the  well- 
known  Hamburg  antiquary,  has  just  published 
some  miniatures  of  the  above  date,  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  manners  and  buildings 
of  that  city  in  the  middle  ages.  It  appears 
from  the  small  extent  of  the  buildings  of  the 
law  courts  of  those  times,  that  they  were  only 
built  for  an  occasional  shelter  against  bail 
weather,  while  the  proceedings  were  mainly 
carried  on  in  the  open  air.  In  the  same  way 
was  built  the  old  Hamburg  Exchange,  being 
merely  a roof-work  for  protection,  when  occa- 
sion required. 

Humboldt  and  Liebig. — It  has  been  ascer- 
tained of  late,  that  it  was  the  former  gentle- 
man who  first  took  Liebig  by  the  hand  at 
Paris,  when  Liebig  — whose  merits  extend 
over  all  branches  of  technical  science — was  a 
very  little  man  indeed.  This  confirms  the 
old  saying,  “ diamond  cuts  diamond.”  It  is 
in  fact,  the  bane  of  mediocrity , that  it  can 
never  see  beyond  itself. 

The  Railway  from  Lyons  to  Geneva — creates 
the  most  lively  interest  on  account  of  its 
commercial  importance,  and  as  an  object  of 
construction.  There  was,  for  some  short  time, 
an  apprehension  lest  the  central  station  of  this 
line  should  be  established  at  F erney, but  this  has 
been  now  changed  more  reasonably  for  Geneva, 
where  the  goods  from  the  south  of  France 
will  arrive  by  the  Lyons  Railway,  and  thence 
be  conveyed  by  steamers  over  the  lake,  and 
vice  versd.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be,  that  the 
road,  after  having  passed  the  Fort  de  l’Ecluse, 
will  cross  the  Rhone  near  Chanay,  and  follow 
its  left  bank  up  to  the  walls  of  Geneva.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  great  political  fuss  and 
confusion  reigning  in  Switzerland  has  hitherto 
interfered  with  the  proposals  of  an  English 
company,  who  intended  to  overspread  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Confederation  with  a 
net  of  grand  and  useful  lines  of  steam  commu- 
nication. 

Super -revision  of  French  Railways. — The 
late  accident  on  the  Havre-Rouen  Line,  will, 
no  doubt,  impress  the  company  with  great 
caution  in  future.  Not  only  has  the  bestmedical 
aid  to  be  had  at  Rouen  been  afforded  to  the 
injured,  but  physicians  from  Paris  have  been 
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despatched,  who  visit  them  twice  a day.  A 
commission  has  been  elected  by  the  Lower 
House,  to  visit  Havre,  and  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  accident. 

Ancient  Structures  in  Peru.  From  Mr.  De 
Tschudi’s  unpublished  work. — I found  in  the 
Puma  many  ruins  of  the  mighty  roads  of  the 
ancient  Incas,  reaching  from  Cuzco  to  Quito 
— probably  the  most  stupendous  work  of  Ame- 
rican aboriginal  civilization.  However  igno- 
rant we  may  yet  be  of  the  laws,  &c.,  of  these 
ancient  monarchs,  grand  roads  bespeak  always 
a grand  country  ! The  chief  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  between  Jauja  and  Tarma.  According 
to  these,  the  road  was  25  to  30  yards  broad, 
and  covered  with  polished  broad  flags.  Every 
10  or  12  yards,  a row  of  smaller  stones  some- 
what raised,  was  laid  across,  so  that  the  road 
assumed  the  shape  of  a rising  terrace ; the 
brim  also  was  supplied  with  a narrow  wall  of 
smaller  stones.  On  many  hills  of  the  plateau, 
ruins  of  station-houses  are  to  be  met  with, 
which  served  as  a shelter  for  the  messengers 
of  state.  These  were  built  in  places  which 
commanded  a large  horizon — and  as  soon  as 
one  messenger  had  started  from  a station,  a 
signal  was  hoisted,  at  the  seeing  of  which,  that 
of  the  next  station  started  to  meet  the  former 
half  way,  & c.  How  quick  these  messengers  per- 
formed their  way,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
well  averred  fact,  that  at  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Cuzco,  fresh  fish  was  served  on  the  table, 
which  had  been  caught  in  the  sea,  near  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun , at  Lurin,  a distance  of 
200  leagues.  These  station-houses  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  ancient  forts,  which 
were  erected  along  the  old  Inca  road  for  pro- 
tecting the  corn-magazines  (I),  which  the  Incas 
had  established  in  these  high  mountain-/>/«- 
teaux , where  sustenance  is  scarce.  These 
ruins  are  yet  in  a good  state  of  preservation 
throughout  the  Altos  of  South  and  Middle 
Peru.  They  are,  generally,  large,  round 
towers,  erected  on  the  slopes  of  rocks,  with 
numerous  irregular,  long  but  narrow  open- 
ings. The  entrance  was  also  very  narrow,  in 
many  subterraneous,  and  a good  distance  from 
the  tower.  It  is  also  said,  that  these  high 
lands  contain  a vast  amount  of  gold,  wrought 
in  various  ornamental  shapes,  buried  here  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Museum  at  Constantinople. — The  sultan  has 
just  ordered  the  establishment  of  museums  of 
arts  and  sciences  to  be  open  to  the  public  gra- 
tuitously. The  library  of  the  seraglio  also, 
which  has  been  hitherto  jealously  guarded 
against  all  intrusion,  is  now  open  for  public 
use.  These  measures  arc  owing  to  the  acti- 
vity of  II.  E.  secretary  Rashid  Pasha. 

Architecture  in  Constantinople.  — There 
scarcely  passes  a week,  where,  if  not  entire 
streets,  at  least  more  or  less  houses  are  not 
here  consumed  by  fire.  The  late  fire  in  the 
district  of  Psamatia  consumed,  in  one  night, 
a couple  of  hundred  of  tenements.  All  these 
severe  lessons,  however,  have  no  effect  upon 
the  Turks  ; the  debris  are  cleared  away,  and 
new  buildings  erected — as  bad  as  the  former. 
A plan  or  section  are  here  unheard  of  things, 
except  with  public  buildings,  barracks,  and 
such  like,  of  which  some  are  showy  enough. 
With  other  minor  buildings,  the  procedure  is 
the  following.  On  the  badly-constructed 
foundation  of  the  house,  a few  posts  are  placed 
horizontally,  upon  which  a few  others  are 
placed  perpendicularly,  which  are  fastened  with 
nails  to  the  former.  On  the  top  of  these, 
horizontal  poles  are  placed,  all  which  is 
followed  up  by  others  placed  either  perpen- 
dicular or  oblique,  until  the  skeleton  of  the 
house  is  completed.  Then  they  look  out, 
where  door  and  window-places  might  be  formed 
most  conveniently.  For  dividing  the  stories 
of  the  house,  a number  of  thin  transversal 
battens  are  placed  on  the  posts,  on  which  above 
and  underneath  some,  boards  are  nailed  down, 
and  thus  floor  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  are 
completed.  Then  the  external  posts,  forming 
the  skeleton,  are  equally  covered  with  boards, 
which  boarded  surface  is  then  covered  with  a 
mortar,  made  of  a little  lime  and  greater  part 
of  building  rubbish.  Thus  walls  and  partitions 
are  done.  The  front  of  the  house  is  furnished 
with  a little  projection,  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  idle  females,  who  repose  there  the  whole 
day  on  their  cushions.  This,  however,  is  not 
elevated  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above 
ground,  so  little,  indeed,  that  the  passers-by 
have  to  take  care  not  to  run  their  heads 
counter.  The  roof  is  covered  with  bad 


wooden  tiles,  on  which  a boarded  top  (called 
shantak ) is  constructed,  which  is  used  for 
drying  the  clothes,  &c.  Finally,  some  cobbled 
doors  and  windows  are  placed,  and  the  inside 
walls  are  whitewashed — and  with  luxurious 
people,  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  and  the  outer 
walls  are  painted  with  some  oil-colour.  If, 
after  all,  some  chests  have  been  placed  in  the 
rooms,  where  the  cushions  are  kept  during 
daytime,  to  be  used  as  a bed — the  house 
of  a Turk  at  Constantinople  is  ready,  when 
with  the  owner,  mice  and  rats  may  get  in  at 
the  same  time,  without  much  trouble.  This  is 
the  general  architectural  type,  on  which 
after  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  conflagrations, 
this  metropolis  rises  from  its  ashes  in  a very 
short  time.  This  apathy  is  even  shared  by 
the  European  inhabitants,  and  even  at  Pera 
but  a very  few  had  their  former  houses  re- 
placed by  stone  buildings,  after  the  fire  of  last 
year. — Drey  Jahre  in  Constantin. 

J.  L Y. 


STATE  OF  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

Mr.  Bi.air,  writing  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  says  : — “ Having  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  inspect  the  viaduct  at  Stockport,  I was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  means  of 
drainage  for  the  surface-water  of  the  roadway 
(railway),  is  totally  inadequate  for  its  intended 
purpose  ; the  consequence  is  that  the  water  is 
constantly  percolating  through  the  arches,  and 
thereby  materially  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  fabric.  It  is  well  known  that  water  has 
the  effect  of  disentegrating  the  particles  which 
compose  any  mortar  or  cement.  Now  it  must 
be  manifest  that  as  Soon  as  this  is  effectually 
accomplished,  the  brickwork  of  the  arch  will 
have  nothingto  bind  it  together  ; consequently, 
if  there  be  any  great  weight  passing  over  the 
arch,  is  it  not  more  than  likely  to  cause  a 
failure  ? The  extent  of  the  evil  to  which  I 
allude  is  greater  in  some  parts  of  the  viaduct 
than  at  others,  and  appears  to  deserve  especial 
attention,  when  we  consider  that  the  water  is 
silently  but  surely  doing  so  much  mischief, 
and. the  awful  sacrifice  of  life  that  might  take 
place,  in  case  of  a downfall.  It  is  not  my 
wish  to  create  unnecessary  alarm  ; but  a sense 
of  duty  induces  me  to  record  the  above  facts, 
in  the  hope  that  the  railway  company  will  in- 
vestigate the  subject. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  examined 
the  viaduct  over  the  river  Tame,  at  Guide 
Bridge,  on  the  Sheffield  (main)  line,  and  find 
that  several  of  the  arches  have  become  de- 
foj'med ; as  a remedy  for  this  evil,  large  balks 
of  timber  have  been  introduced  between  the 
piers!  I have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  the 
above  failure  arises  from  a similar  cause  to 
that  of  the  Stockport  viaduct. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Sir, — I last  week  paid  a visit  to  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  have  recently  been 
brought  to  light,  and  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
by  that  active  body,  the  “ British  Archaeological 
Association.” 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  include  the  re- 
mains of  Gundreda,  the  supposed  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  that  of  her  husband,  Wil- 
liam the  Earl  de  Warrene.  These  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  the  authorities  of  the 
church  of  Southover,  previous  to  their  meeting 
with  a suitable  resting  place. 

Imagine  my  disgust  and  indignation  on 
discovering  that  the  leaden  coffin  lid  of  Gun- 
dreda had  been  removed — it  was  believed  by 
the  sexton — to  London,  to  exhibit  at  the  meet- 
ing of  some  learned  institute,  while  the  lid  of 
the  Earl  had  undergone  some  vile  process  of 
rubbing,  so  entirely  effacing  the  inscription,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  letter  W,  the  rest  of 
the  name  is  positively  rubbed  into  a hole,  large 
enough  to  admit  two  fingers. 

As  a humble  admirer  of  our  national  antiqui- 
ties, I beg  to  protest  against  these  indecent 
proceedings,  and  suggest  that  a demand  be 
made  for  the  immediate  restitution  of  the 
missing  lid,  and  a recommendation  to  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent a recurrence  of  these  acts  of  desecration 
and  destruction. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

H.  B.  B. 

Brighton,  April  8th,  1846. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Wharfdale  Viaduct  on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Line,  was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  coiti- 
pany,  Mr.  H.  C.  Marshall ; when  completed, 
this  viaduct  will  embrace  25,000  cubic  yards  of 
ibasonry.  In  length,  it  will  be  about  470  yards, 
and  will  stand  on  twenty-one  arches  of  semi- 
elliptical form  of  60  feet  span.  Its  greatest 
height  will  be  about  90  feet,  and  its  least 
height  60  feet.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  flows  the  clas- 
sical river  Wharfe — on  one  side  the  finely 
wooded  domains  of  Ilarewood-park,  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  westward,  the  scenery  of 
llkleyand  Bolton  Abbey — the  viaduct  will  con- 
stitute a noble  feature  and  ornament  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Grainger  is  the  engineer,  and 

Mr.  Bray  the  contractor. Mr.  Locke,  in  his 

evidence  before  the  Gauge  Commissioners, 
speaking  on  the  effect  of  climate  on  railways, 
says,  you  can  never  get  over  the  inequalities  of 
the  road  arising  from  the  change  tf  tempera- 
I ture  and  weather.  You  may  have  the  most 
perfect  road  that  has  been  standing  for  months, 
and  been  run  upon  daily — you  will  have  a 
shower  of  rain,  or  a continuation  of  wet 
weather,  during  the  time  the  trains  are  run- 
ning, and  in  two  days  the  roads  may  become 
! positively  dangerous,  and  no  ordinary  precau- 
: tions  can  meet  that;  therefore,  I say,  until  we 
can  ensure  our  roads  being  in  better  order 
i than  we  can  at  present,  we  ought  not  even  to 

maintain  our  present  speed.- The  Daily 

1 News  says,  that  a geographer  at  Munich  has 
made  the  calculation,  that  when  all  the  rail- 
ways projected  are  in  activity,  a person  may 
proceed  from  that  capital  to  St.  Petersburgh 
in  66  hours,  to  Naples  in  47,  to  Rome  in  38,  to 
Hamburg  in  35,  to  Paris  in  32,  to  Berlin  in 
I 25,  to  Geneva  in  24,  to  Milan  in  23,  to  Venice 
in  22,  to  Dresden  in  21,  to  Vienna  in  18,  to 
i Leipzig  in  18,  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in 
17,  to  Strasburg  in  15,  to  Stuttgard  in  9,  and 
to  Nuremberg  in  8 hours It  is  fully  ex- 

pected, that  the  Richmond  Railway  will  be 
open  for  conveyance  of  the  public  to  Wands- 
worth fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  be  completed 
throughout  by  June  next.  ‘The  greatest  engi- 
I neering  difficulty  has  been  the  crossing  of  the 
i osier  beds,  which  are  considerably  below  high 
water  mark,  and  a mere  deposit  of  mud,  to 
the  depth  of  many  feet.  Over  these  beds  and 
i!the  Wandle,  as  well  as  other  streams,  twenty- 
two  arches  were  to  be  erected,  and  of  these  all 

but  one  have  been  completed. The  posts  for 

nsustaining  the  wires  of  the  gal  vanic  telegraph  are 
erected  nearly  all  the  way  between  Leeds  and 

Derby. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town 

'Council  at  Hull,  a letter  accompanied  by  plans 
was  read  from  F.  Rosenberg  and  John  Malan, 
iproposing  the  construction  of  a railway  and 
tunnel  for  connecting  the  Hull  and  Selby 
! Rail  way  with  the  Victoria  Dock  and  the  east 
side  of  the  town  of  Hull.  A plan  was  also 
submitted  by  the  same  parties,  for  a new  dock 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Foreshore  of 

ithe  garrison. Mr.  Brunei,  in  his  evidence 

(before  the  Gauge  Commission,  stated,  that  he 
thought  every  circumstance  connected  will) 
the  construction  of  the  railway  is  in  favour  of 
the  wide  gauge,  as  respects  the  safety  of  the 
[carriages  and  the  facility  of  their  running  at 
high  speeds  ; but  still  he  should  not  be  at  all 
tafraid  of  running  carriages  at  60  miles  an  hour 
ion  the  narrow  gauge.  He  further  said,  on 
ithe  subject  of  the  break  of  gauge,  so  far  as  the 
icoal  trade  is  affected,  experience  in  railway 
(matters  enables  me  to  state,  that,  as  regards  coal, 
ithere  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  up  a 
set  of  waggons  for  that  particular  branch  of 
trade  ; the  trade  is  regular,  the  demands  and 
supply  are  very  regular  indeed,  and  there  is  no 
idifficulty  in  having,  particularly  for  the  large 
[consumption  of  Oxford  and  that  neighbour- 
hood, a stock  to  that  particular  purpose.  That 
[stock,  I believe,  would  be  a new  one ; and  I 
ram  quite  sure,  that,  if  the  line  is  made  to 
iliR-iigby,  the  coalowners,  and  all  parties  carry- 
ing coal,  will  forget  all  their  difficulties,  and  be 
)too  happy  to  have  a stock  made  to  supply 

hthe  Oxford  market. The  first  bridge  over 

lithe  London  and  Birmingham  line  which 
was  the  means  of  communication  from  the 
IHampstead  Road  to  Upper  Seymour-street, 
has  been  removed,  and  a large  number 
5f  houses  which  were  nearly  finished  have 
eaeen  pulled  down.  All  the  houses  on  the 
a?ast  side  of  Whittlebury-streethave  been  taken 


by  the  company,  the  owners  and  occupiers,  in 
some  instances,  receiving  as  much  as  40/.  pre- 
mium for  going  out,  and  are  to  be  pulled  down 
immediately  after  the  sale  of  the  materials  on 
the  16th  instant.  The  houses  in  DrUimnond- 
street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  terminus,  have 
also  been  taken,  and  negotiations  are,  it  is  un- 
derstood, still  pending  for  the  range  of  houses, 
from  Drununond-street  to  Birchmore  street, 

in  Seymour-street,  by  the  company. On 

Tuesday  week  a bridge  over  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  line  gave  way.  It  was  originally 
erected  upon  piles,  and  the  recent  heavy  floods 
have  deepened  the  river  at  one  of  the  piers  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  piles  have  given  way, 
and  two  of  the  arches  have  sunk  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bridge  fully  two  feet,  and  thus  ren- 
dered the  line  impassable  for  the  trains. 

Last  week  nineteen  labourers,  while  excavat- 
ing a tunnel  at  Courcelles,  near  Paris,  were 
inclosed  by  the  fulling  in  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  eafth  and  sand.  By  means  of  a 
water-course  they  held  communication  with 
those  who  came  to  their  assistance,  and  com- 
plained most  of  the  want  of  air.  The  chief 
engineer  instantly  bored  through  from  the 
surface  down  to  that  part  of  the  tunnel  in 
which  they  were.  The  last  accounts  state 
that  the  men,  although  not  then  liberated, 
were  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  that  the 
mound  which  inclosed  them  had  been  reduced 

to  no  greater  thickness  than  6 or  7 feet. A 

letter  addressed  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  by  “ Ono  of  Yourselves,” 
has,  within  the  last  week,  gone  the  round  of 
the  London  press  in  the  form  of  an  advertise- 
ment. The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  induce 
his  brother  shareholders  to  come  to  a ready 
and  reasonable  decision,  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  opinions,  on  the  guage  question. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  broad  guage, 
dwells  upon  its  origin,  gives  its  money  value  as 
compared  with  the  narrow,  and  points  to  its 
engineering  results  with  respect  to  economy, 
celerity,  safety,  &c.  After  referring  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Guage  Commissioners 
that  some  equitable  means  should  be  found  for 
producing  uniformity  of  guage,  he  foretells 
that,  if  this  advice  be  not  acted  upon,  other 
companies  will  be  too  ready  to  lay  down  an 

opposition  line  on  the  narrow  guage. On 

Monday  last  another  portion  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  was  opened,  viz.  from  Can- 
terbury to  Ramsgate.  At  a dinner  given  on 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  chairman  of 
the  company  said,  that  henceforth  there  would 
be  a daily  communication  between  London  and 
Ostend  h y steamers  in  connection  with  the  new 

branch  line. The  Preston  viaduct  consists 

of  27  arches,  and  it  crosses  the  turnpike-road 
from  London  to  Brighton,  near  the  Brighton 
terminus.  It  has  been  finished  several  weeks, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  wooden  centres 
supporting  the  arches  taken  away.  On  Satur- 
day morning  the  men  engaged  in  ballasting 
the  line  over  the  viaduct,  discovered  symptoms 
of  the  middle  arch,  which  crosses  the  turn- 
pike-road, having'given  way.  Workmen  were 
immediately  employed  in  placing  timber  to 
support  the  arch.  It  was  found  to  have  sunk 
a foot  or  18  inches,  and  will  have  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  This  arch  was  of  wider 
span  than  the  others,  and  was  the  only  elliptic 
arch  in  the  viaduct.  Some  persons  ascribe  its 
subsidence  to  its  being  built  in  that  form,  others 
to  the  continued  wet  weather,  as  another  of 
the  arches  has  since  been  found  to  be  cracked. 
They  will  both  have  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built. Such  an  occurrence  a9  this  demands 
strict  inquiry. 


TO  PREVENT  CONDENSATION  ON 
SLATE  COVERING. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  The  Builder,  a 
short  time  since,  an  inquiry  from  a corre- 
spondent for  means  to  prevent  condensation  on 
the  under  side  of  slate  slabs,  when  used  as  a 
covering  for  flats,  I beg,  through  the  same 
medium,  to  inform  him,  and  others  to  whom 
the  information  may  be  useful,  that  by  simply 
covering  the  under  side  with  one  or  two  coats 
of  strong  distemper  colour,  the  annoyance  may 
be  prevented.  This  I have  found  to  answer 
well  in  a closet  in  my  garden,  where  the 
nuisance  arising  from  constant  dripping,  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the  result 
attained. 

Yours,  &c.,  from  the  beginning, 

Chelmsford,  April  1 3th,  1846.  Nroht. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

April  7th,  1846.  Sir  John  Rennie,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  conversation  upon 
the  estuary  of  the  River  Severn  being  renewed, 
led  to  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  River 
Clyde,  and  the  capability  for  improvements  of 
that  river,  which  will  be  continued  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  paper  read,  was  a short  notice  by 
Mr.  G.  Buchanan  explanatory  of  a plan  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Midlothian  Coal  Fields. 

T he  coal  field  treated  of,  is  that  by  which 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  has  long  been  supplied, 
and  it  was  stated  to  be  still  very  far  from  being 
exhausted,  but  that  a A ery  large  portion  of  the. 
coal  seams  were  rendered  useless  on  account 
of  the  vast  volume  of  water  which,  percolating 
through  the  old  workings,  pervaded  the  free- 
stone strata  above  the  coal,  and  poured  down 
in  such  quantities,  that  the  pumping  engines 
were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  open  the  present 
workings  ; it  therefore  became  the  object  of 
the  proprietors  to  obtain  an  extensive  system 
of  drainage  throughout  the  coal-field.  Mr. 
Buddie,  ot  Newcastle,  was  requested  to  draw 
up  a report  on  the  subject,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  great  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered arose  from  the  circumstance,  that 
an  open  water  communication  existed  through- 
out the  district,  and  a pumping-engine  placed 
in  any  one  spot  would  draw  the  water  from 
every  part  around,  which  would  render  it  an 
operation  involving  great  labour  and  expense, 
which  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by  all  the 
mine  proprietors.  The  paper  then  described 
the  situation  of  the  greut  dyke  by  which  the 
coal  was  intersected  and  thrown  80  fathoms 
upwards  ; the  north  east  boundary,  where  the 
seams  are  standing  on  edge,  and  then  gave  the 
different  seams  of  coal  and  their  qualities. 
These  were — 


Splint  coal. . 3 feet  thick. . good  quality. 

Rough  3 ,,  ..  ditto 

Bufic 4 ..  \ inferior  quality  not 


Diamond 
Jewel. . . . 


/ much  worked. 

. valuable  when  found. 
. most  valuable. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  the  iron  masters 
of  South  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  werd 
held  on  the  8th  instant  at  Wolverhampton* 
on  the  9th  at  Birmingham,  on  the  10th  at 
Stourbridge,  and  on  the  11th  at  Dudley. 
There  was  an  evident  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  masters  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  the  last 
quarter.  A great  number  of  buyers  present 
tendered  orders  at  reduced  prices,  but  the 
masters  were  firm,  and  refused  to  accede  to  a 
reduction,  however  small,  upon  any  descrip- 
tion of  iron.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
alternative  to  the  determination  acted  upon  at 
these  meetings,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
materials,  and  the  difficulties  which  must  at- 
tend any  attempt  to  reduce  wages  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  prices  quoted  were  for  pig- 
iron,  from  41.  15s.  to  51.  10s;  bar-iron,  10/.; 
railway  iron,  from  10/.  10s.  to  11/. 

The  manufacturers  complain  bitterly  of 

existing  prices,  as  they  have  the  effect  of 

shutting  them  out  of  the  foreign  market,  and 
obliging  them  to  sell  at  home  at  ruinous  rates* 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  has  thus  effected  our  iron 
manufacturers  may  be  formed,  when  we  state 
the  rates  at  which  iron  has  been  sold  in  thesd 
districts,  as  fixed  by  the  quarterly  meetings 
during  the  last  four  years  : — 

BARS.  HOOP.  PIG. 

£.  s.  £.  s.  £.  a.  £.  a.  £.  a.  £.  a. 

April,  1843..  4 10  to  5 0. . 6 0 to  6 10. . 3 10  — 

,,  1844..  7 10  to  8 10..  7 0 to  7 10..  4 0 10  4 19 

„ 1845.  .10  0 to  11  10. . 11  0 to  12  10. . 6 5 to  6 10 

,,  1846..  10  0 to  12  0.  .11  0 to  12  0..  4 15  to  5 10 


At  Glasgow  the  prices  of  pig-iron  have  re- 
mained very  firm,  viz.,  holders  at  68s.,  cash 
for  three-fifths  No.  1,  and  two-fifths  No.  3* 
and  69s.  to  70s.  cash  for  all  No.  1,  free  oil 
board. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  manifest 
her  interest  in  the  advancement  of  architec- 
tural skill,  by  a step  which  will  be  viewed  with 
much  gratification  by  many  of  our  readers. 
On  Monday  next  Earl  de  Grey  will  take  the 
chair  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  to  present 
the  medals  recently  awarded,  and  the  circum- 
stance to  which  we  allude  will  then  be  stated. 
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CARVED  DOORWAY. 

GREAT  CHAMBER,  CANONBURY  HOUSE, 
ISLINGTON. 

Canonbury  House  was  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Spencer, 
Alderman  of  London,  a man  of  immense 
wealth, and  well  known  at  the  time  for  his 
active  services  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Sir  John 
Spencer’s'daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  was 


married  in  1594  to  William  Lord  Compton,  by 
which  match  the  manor  of  Canonbury  came 
into  the  Northampton  family,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  present  earl.  Canonbury 
House  internally  is  one  of  the  richest  speci- 
mens of  the  architecture  of  James  I.  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  house,  or  rather  the  remains,  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  forming  at  the  present  time 


several  large  dwelling-houses,  inhabited  by 
different  families.  That  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  contains  the  best  rooms,  and  i9 
in  the  finest  preservation,  is  occupied  as  a 
ladies’  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Green.  From 
a passage  on  the  first  floor  leading  to  the  draw- 
ing room,  is  taken  the  doorway,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  ; this  passage  with  a room  adjoin- 
ing, was  formerly  a portion  of  the  old  great 
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chamber,  a room  of  considerable  extent,  the 
scene  formerly  of  many  a rollicking  party  and 
festive  entertainment,  but  which  is  now  cut 
down  to  more  sober  dimensions  fit  for  a modern 
drawing  room.  Its  architectural  decorations 
are  of  extraordinary  rich  character;  its  coil- 
ing is  a very  fine  piece  of  decorative  plaster 
work,  and  in  design  one  of  excellent  taste.  The 
room  contains  a quaintly  carved  oak  fireplace, 
in  which  are  small  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus 
draped.  The  room  had  originally  wood  pa- 
nelling and  carved  pilasters  placed  at  intervals; 
all  this,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
pilasters,  have  disappeared  ; the  doorway,  with 
the  busts  of  the  old  English  gentleman  and 
dame  in  the  quaint  costume  of  the  time,  is  very 
curious. 

These  doorways  generally  projected  like 
small  screens  into  these  great  rooms,  and  were 
used  as  a protection  from  the  cold.  The  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  doorway,  placed  so 
awkwardly  in  the  corner,  and  cutting  off  the 
pilasters,  is  probably  owing  to  some  alteration 
of  later  times.  The  small  print  of  details 
shew  its  Roman  moulding  and  enriched  frieze  ; 
there  are  several  running  ornaments  through- 
out the  building  of  the  same  character  as  the 
latter.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  bears  the 
date  1599,  probably  that  year  when  Sir  John 
Spencer  came  to  reside  on  the  spot.  Besides 
the  great  chamber,  there  are  several  other 
rooms  full  of  rich  carvings,  especially  one  on 
the  ground-floor,  now  used  as  the  young  ladies’ 
school-room,  which  retains  all  its  original  de- 
coration : this  was  formerly  the  parlour  of  the 
old  mansion. 

The  whole  of  the  carving  of  these  old 
buildings  is  carefully  protected  by  the  noble 
owner,  the  present  Marquis  of  Northampton: 
the  tenants  being  strictly  directed  in  their 
leases  to  uphold,  maintain,  &c.,  all  the  several 
antiquities  submitted  to  their  charge. 

C.  J.  Richardson. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  cornice  : the  architrave 
mouldings  behind. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  mouldings  under  bust 
and  at  base. 

Fig.  3.  Section  of  mouldings  at  pedestal. 


THE  CURVED  LINES  OF  THE 
PARTHENON. 

“ SOAMIM.I  IMPARKS”  OF  VITRUVIUS. 

After  the  appearance  in  our  journal  of  Mr. 
Penrose’s  paper  on  this  subject,*  Mr.  Jopling 
forwarded  to  us  the  following  inquiries : — 

1st.  Will  Mr.  Penrose  have  the  kindness  to 
state  what  instrument  was  used  in  taking  the 
levels  of  the  Parthenon  ? 

2nd.  In  what  way  those  levels  were  taken  ? 

3rd.  Whether  any  plan  was  adopted  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  level , or  the  levels  taken  at 
the  time  ? 

Further  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  both 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Scoles  would  furnish 
you  for  The  Buit.der  with  the  actual  di- 
mensions they  each  took  of  the  columns  of 
the  Parthenon. 

Again,  would  it  not  also  be  desirable  in  some 
way,  if  not  full  size,  yet  on  as  large  a scale  as 
possible,  to  have  the  dimensions  and  actual 
form  of  lines,  as  well  as  a practical  method  of 
describing  such  curves,  to  shew  their  great 
accuracy,  recorded  in  the  Grecian  Gallery  of 
the  British  Museum  ?” 

On  submitting  these  to  Mr.  Penrose,  we 
obtained  the  following  reply  : — 

The  instrument  used  for  levelling,  was  a 
spirit  level  inserted  in  a wooden  bar  2 feet 
long,  working  on  a three-leg  stand,  having  cross 
wire  sights,  and  care  was  taken  to  reverse 
every  observation,  by  which  the  same  result 
was  obtained  in  all  cases. 

As  regards  a practical  method  of  describing 
such  curves,  take  a straight-edge,  HA,  fig.  1, 
about  5 feet  long ; fix  a string  at  one  end  of 
this  straight-edge,  A,  and  let  the  other  end 
traverse,  upon  a table  or  drawing  board,  round 
a fixed  point,  H,  by  means  of  a pin  or  awl.  Let 
the  string  be  cut  ofF  exactly  2*025  feet  shorter 
than  the  length,  HA,  of  the  rod.  The  string 
being  fixed  to  the  moveable  end  of  the  rod  A, 
and  to  a fixed  point  S at  some  convenient 
distance  HS,from  H,  viz.,  about  3 feet, 

Now  let  the  straight-edge  revolve  about  H, 
and  keep  the  string  tight  against  it  with  a 
pencil,  as  at  Q ; thus  will  an  hyperbola,  PQA, 

* See  p.  122  ante, 
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be  traced  on  the  board,  having  all  its  hori-  i 
zontal  dimensions  equal  to  the  real  size,  and 


its  vertical  according  to  some  scale  which 
can  be  very  easily  determined  : — 

Draw  AY  perpendicular  to  HS,  fig.  2,  and  at 
a distance,  NP=T'Tth  of  the  axis  we  have  been 

1*013  feet 

using,  viz., =*092  feet,  draw  PF  pa- 

rallel with  AY.  Then  set  off  FQ=*696  feet, 
which  is  equal  the  entire  diminution  of  the 
column,  and  the  segment  QP  will  be  propor- 
tional in  height  to  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and 
if  it  be  divided  so  as  to  represent  31*4  feet,  the 
scale  so  obtained  will  give  the  full  size  entasis 
at  any  point  required. 

A somewhat  similar  method  may  be  used  to 


obtain  any  desired  entasis  for  any  column  that 
I may  be  required,  having  first  fixed  upon  the 


amount  of  the  entasis  and  the  diminution  of 
the  column,  by  first  drawing  the  curve  as  here 
described,  with  any  convenient  axis  and  foci, 
and  then  applying  a straight-edge  until  we  get 
exactly  or  approximately  the  amount  of  entasis 
and  diminution  required  ; dividing  the  length 
of  the  arc  so  obtained  for  a vertical  scale  of  the 
column  ; but  as  this  implies  something  of  the 
loose  nature  of  a tentative  process,  it  would 
of  course  be  more  satisfactory  to  fix  exactly  the 
upper,  lower,  and  middle  points  of  the  pro- 
posed curve,  the  distance  below  the  springing 
of  the  focal  line,  and  then  obtain  the  curve  by 
an  analytical,  or,  when  possible,  by  a rigid 
geometrical  process  ; the  first  method,  how- 
ever, is  very  easily  done  and  capable  of  great 
exactness. 

Mr.  Penrose  says,  “ the  interpretation  of  the 
scamilli  impares  of  Vitruvius  by  our  corre- 
spondent, J.  P.  W.  (p.  151  ante),  is  certainly 
a highly  ingenious  explanation  of  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  Newton’s  translation.  But  that 
translation  is  much  too  free,  and  does  not  give 
a faithful  version  of  the  Latin  text.  That  of 
Wilkins  is  more  true  to  his  author,  “The  sty- 
lobate ought  not  to  be  constructed  upon  the 
horizontal  level,  but  should  rise  gradually  from 
the  ends  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  there 
a small  addition.  The  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  from  a stylobate  so  constructed, 
may  be  obviated  by  means  of  unequal  scamilli.” 

The  simple  literal  translation  is  this  : — 
“ The  stylobate  ought  to  be  set  out,  so  as  to 
have  in  the  middle  an  addition,  by  means  of 
unequal  scamilli  (or  foot-stools).  For  if  it  be 
directed  by  the  level,  it  will  appear  to  the  eye 
to  be  hollowed.” 


DISSOLUTION  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES 
NOT  INCORPORATED. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  have  communicated  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, with  a view  to  making  it  known  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  immediately  after 
Easter,  to  propose  to  Parliament  a Bill  to 
enable  any  railway  company,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  shall  not  have 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  dissolve 
itself. 

By  the  Bill  it  is  intended  to  provide  for  the 
calling  of  a meeting  of  the  shareholders,  either 
b)  the  managing  body,  or  by  a given  number 
of  shareholders,  at  which  meeting  it  is  intended 
that  the  holders  of  a majority  ot  the  shares  in 
the  company,  or  the  holders  of  three- fifths  of 
the  shares  belonging  to  those  present,  or  repre- 
sented by  proxy  at  the  meeting,  shall  have  the 
power  to  determine  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
company. 
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STRIKE  AMONG  THE  OPERATIVES. 

At  Liverpool  the  turn-out  of  the  operatives 
in  the  building  trades  continues  with  very  little 
prospect  of  an  arrangement  between  the  mas- 
ters and  men.  There  are,  it  is  stated,  about 
4,000  hands  out  of  employ.  Delegates  from 
all  the  trades  met  last  week,  and  stated  it  was 
the  determination  of  the  workmen  not  to  sign 
the  declaration  put  forth  by  the  masters,  to  the 
efFect  that  they  do  not  and  will  not  belong  to  a 
trades’  union.  A public  meeting  of  the  trades 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  delegates’  meetings  should  be  held 
every  Friday  evening,  till  the  pending  dispute 
between  the  masters  and  men  be  settled. 

The  master  builders  have  put  forth  a mani- 
festo, in  which  are  detailed  the  various  conces- 
sions they  have  made  from  time  to  time.  They 
state  that  the  several  demands  made  amount 
to  no  less  a sum  than  22  percent,  upon  what  was 
formerly  paid,  and  that  no  security  exists 
against  further  demands.  This  document  con- 
cludes in  the  following  terms: — “ It  is  quite 
clear  that  whatever  temporary  advantage  may 
he  gained,  and  loss  and  inconvenience  avoided 
by  the  few  masters  whose  men  are  now  at 
work,  that  they  are  assisting  in  imposing  a 
heavy  and  still  increasing  tax  on  the  public,  in 
destroying  their  own  authority,  and  in  vitally 
injuring  thebuildingbusiness  in  all  its  branches, 
by  surrendering  the  entire  controlling  power  to 
the  secret  mandates  of  an  irresponsible  body, 
thus  destroying  the  salutary  check  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  leaving  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Trades  Unions.” 

At  Birmingham  also  the  strike  continues. 
A meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the 
Acorn  Tavern,  when  upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  master  builders  attended.  It  was 
stated  officially  to  the  meeting  that  the  two  gas 
companies  would  co-operate  with  the  masters 
in  resisting  the  demand  of  the  men.  A depu- 
tation waa  then  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  ar- 
chitect ot  the  Borough  gaol,  in  course  of 
erection,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  him  to 
suspend  further  operations  at  that  building. 
The  deputation,  in  pursuance  of  the  above 
resolution,  waited  upon  Mr.  Hill,  the  architect, 
and  were  favourably  received  ; and  that  gentle- 
man promised  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Borough 
gaol  committee,  and  lay  the  request  of  the 
masters  before  them.  The  object  of  this  ap- 
plication is  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  those 
men  who  are  on  strike,  as  contributions  are 
levied  upon  the  men  at  work.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  only  three  works 
of  any  importance  iu  the  course  of  erection  in 
the  town,  namely,  that  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Office  in  the  Temple,  the  new  gaol,  and  the 
intended  erection  at  the  corner  of  Temple- 
street,  New-street,  by  Mr.  Beilby,  stationer. 
It  was  eventually  resolved  that  the  present 
demands  made  by  the  bricklayers  are  greater 
than  the  price  of  provisions  or  the  state  of 
trade  warrant,  but  that  the  builders  compos- 
ing this  meeting  are  willing  to  advance  the 
bricklayers  one  shilling  per  week  upon  their 
present  rate  of  wages,  on  condition  that  they 
comply  with  this  offer  immediately. 

Last  week  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Redditch  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
namely,  3s.  a-week  more  than  they  have  been 
receiving  during  the  winter. 

The  tin-plate  workers  employed  in  Bir- 
mingham, about  seventy  in  number,  have  struck 
against  a proposition  made  by  their  masters  to 
reduce  their  prices  twenty  per  cent. 

At  the  Rhymary  Iron-works  great  distress  is 
experienced, owing  to  the  men  employed  having 
struck  for  an  advance  of  wages.  They  have 
done  nothing  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  the 
consequence  is  universal  confusion  and  a total 
stagnation  of  trade.  Numbers  have  left  the 
place  with  a view  of  obtaining  employment  in 
the  localities  where  wages  are  higher. 

At  Carmarthen  the  painters  struck.  The 
Carmarthen  Journal  says,  the  masters  having 
consulted,  and  found  their  own,  as  well  as  their 
workmen’s  interests,  would  be  best  promoted 
by  acceding  to  the  very  temperate  and  reason- 
able demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the 
differences  between  the  parties  have  been 
amicably  arranged. 


To  Clean  Japanned  or  Paper-Mache 
Artici.es. — Warm  water  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  is  apt  to  crack  the  varnish.  Olive 
oil  applied  with  the  hand  will  speedily  remove 
slight  scratches. 
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NATURAL  TYPES  IN  DECORATIVE  ART. 

THE  IONIC  VOLUTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art 
Society,  March  25th,  Mr.  Crabb,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  several  observations  were  offered  in  dis- 
cussion, upon  the  adaptation  of  natural  types 
to  ornamental  purposes,  and,  also,  on  the  sym- 
bolical associations  which  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, regulated  their  application  in  decora- 
tive art. 

Mr.  E.  Cooper  exhibited  a process  for 
producing  a volute  by  means  of  a natural  form. 
He  had  selected  a shell,  the  buccinum  spiratum 
or  Syracuse  whelk,  and  affixed  it  to  a board  ; 
a string,  with  crayon  attached,  was  then 
wound  along  the  spiral  hollow  of  the  shell, 
and  this,  in  the  course  of  its  convolutions,  de- 
lineated what  he  assumed  to  be  the  Greek 
volute.  He  compared  the  result  satisfactorily 
with  engravings  by  Nicholson,  from  the  Ionic 
capitals  to  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  and  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos;  and  he  had 
detected  an  exact  correspondence  in  size  in 
Inwood’s  “ Erechtheion,”  plate  21,  from 
the  Temple  of  Victory,  on  the  Acropolis. 
Mr.  Cooper  then  explained  that  in  an  exami- 
nation of  a fragment  of  an  Ionic  capital 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  observed  that  the 
eye  had  been  fitted  in  with  a stone  similar  to 
the  other  part,  and  further,  that  in  another 
instance  the  eye  had  been  lost  out.  The  ori- 
fice thus  exposed,  he  conjectured  had  been  ne- 
cessarily made  to  receive  an  instrument  for 
guiding  the  tools  used  in  working  mouldings 
on  the  face  of  the  volute.  Its  diameter  agreed 
very  nearly  with  that  of  the  lower  part  of  his 
shell,  and  he  presumed  that  a modified  cast  in 
metal  from  the  shell  would  supply  an  instru- 
ment suited  to  such  a purpose,  and  which  at 
any  rate  offered  an  inexpensive  and  ready 
mode  of  striking  scrolls  for  handrails,  &c. 
Mr.  Jopling  tested  the  volute  described  by  Mr. 
Cooper  by  a notation  of  eight  gradial  inter- 
sections, and  contended  that  this  scale  of  ex- 
pansion was  distinct  from  that  of  the  Greek 
volute.  His  remarks  were  afterwards  sustained 
by  a comparative  experiment  upon  a rubbing 
which  Mr.  Cooper  had  in  his  possession.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  engravings  referred  to 
previously  by  Mr.  Cooper  were  incorrect. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICE  OF  RUSSIAN  AND 
CANADIAN  TIMBER. 

For  a return  of  the  number,  tonnage,  &c., 
of  all  ships  by  which  timber  was  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  colonies  or 
foreign  countries,  during  the  last  seven  years  ; 
also  an  account  of  the  export  duties  levied  by 
foreign  powers  on  timber,  and  the  net  price, 
free  of  duty,  of  Meftlel  and  Canada  timber  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  above  years, 
appears  the  following  abstract, giving  the  com- 
parative prices  of  Russian  and  Canadian  timber 
in  the  port  of  London  during  the  first  week  of 
each  successive  year  from  1839  : — 
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The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
in  London  have  awarded  their  silver  medal, 
fer  a design  for  sedilia,  to  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Darhishire,  of  Greenheys,  late  pupil  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Gregan,  of  Manchester. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  now  opposing  the  legalizing  of  art- 
unions,  is  regarded  with  much  displeasure  by  a 
large  nu  mber  of  persons  who  regard  it  not  merely 
as  unparliamentary  but  as  shortsighted,  and 
calculated  to  produce  great  injury.  Two  years 
ago,  when  Government  first  unwisely  interfered 
with  these  valuable  associations,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  more  than  once,  it  was  wrong  to 
imagine  the  Government  were  opposed  to  art- 
unions,  and  that  they  would  support  a Bill 
which  could  be  brought  in  to  legalize  them. 
The  House  admitted  the  goodness  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  a resolution,  appointing  a committee 
to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  placing  art- 
unions  on  a firm  and  permanent  basis  ; the 
committee  so  appointed,  inquired  most  care- 
fully into  the  subject,  have  set  forth  in  an 
excellent  report  the  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
value  of  such  societies,  and  recommend 
that  a bill  should  be  brought  in  immediately, 
so  that  uncertainty  may  no  longer  prevail ; and 
now  after  all  this  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  to  return  to  the  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  say,  art-unions  are  lotteries,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  their  promoters  should  be 
exempted  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
existing  lottery  Acts. 

The  assertion  that  they  encourage  gambling 
was  disproved  over  and  over  again  ; the  simple 
fact  that  the  subscribers  restrict  themselves, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  one  share,  even  in 
a greater  degree  than  at  first,  is  of  itself  a suffi- 
cient disproof  of  it. 

Of  the  good  effect  they  have  had  in  spread- 
ing a love  of  art  throughout  all  classes,  all 
bear  witness;  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
upon  it,  and  as  regards  the  interests  of  artists 
as  a body,  we  have  evidence  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  art-unions  would  produce  an  amount 
of  positive  distress  which  only  those  who  have 
inquired  into  the  subject  can  rightly  estimate. 

The  hint  thrown  out  by  us  last  week  is  about 
to  he  acted  on.  A public  meeting  of  artists  will 
be  held,  and  a memorial  forwarded  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A large  body  of  artists  have 
manifested  their  anxiety  to  move  in  it,  and 
simply  wait  for  some  of  their  more  favoured 
brethren  to  take  the  initiative,  lest  if  they 
moved  first,  the  latter  might  consider  it  infra 
dig.  to  follow.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  as 
Mr.  Wyse’s  bill  stands  for  committal  on  Wed- 
nesday next. 


CHURCHES— EAST  AND  WEST. 

Speaking  of  the  new  church  at  Sandown, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  advancing 
rapidly  towards  completion,  the  Hampshire 
Advertiser  says: — “ There  is  one  defect  in  the 
building  which  its  lofty  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tion makes  the  more  unpleasantly  obvious. 
With  no  excuse  in  the  nature  of  the  site,  with 
plenty  of  space  round  it,  the  building  stands 
nearly  north  and  south,  in  utter  defiance  of  all 
English  custom. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  custom  of  placing 
churches  east  and  west,  or  nearly  so,  is  not  a 
Catholic  custom,  but  only  an  English  one  ; 
since  the  churches  on  the  continent  are  not 
so  placed.  Very  well,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
English  only,  so  is  the  Prayer-book,  in  some 
parts  at  least;  now  we  should  like  to  know 
how  such  a position  as  that  of  the  new  church 
at  Sandown  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rubric.  How  is  “ the 
priest  ” to  “ stand  at  the  north  side  of  the 
table  ” in  this  case?  Will  a niche  be  cut  for 
him  in  the  end  wall  of  the  chancel,  or  will 
the  table  be  moved  away,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  stand  behind  it,  facing  the  people?  which 
last  may,  for  ought  we  know,  he  the  more 
primitive  way.  Again,  it  is  directed  that  the 
ten  commandments  be  put  up  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church  or  chancel ; how  will  that  di- 
rection be  obeyed  ? There  are  plenty  of  places 
of  worship  in  England  built  like  this  church 
at  Sandown  without  any  regard  to  the  points 
of  the  compass;  meeting-houses,  for  instance  ; 
and  again,  certain  Romish  chapels,  as  that  at 
Derby,  which  stands  north  and  south, — and 
that  in  St.  George’s-fields,  which  stands 
nearly  so.  But  we,  for  one,  think  it  would  be 
safer  to  adhere  to  English  custom,  and  the 
English  prayer-book,  in  this  matter,  than  to 
follow  either  domestic  dissent,  or  foreign 
popery.” 
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The  details  of  the  church  referred  to,  are 
said  to  be  very  eccentric : perhaps  some  of  our 
correspondents  will  point  out  in  what  this  ec- 
centricity consists. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  royal  gardens  at  Cumberland-lodge  are 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the  materials  of  the 
orangeries,  the  hot-houses,  and  the  pinery, 
are  directed  to  be  sold.  The  celebrated  vine 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  which 
produced  last  year  upwards  of  two  thousand 
bunches  of  grapes,  has  been  commanded 

to  be  preserved. A few  weeks  since 

we  referred  to  the  exertions  being  made 
by  the  vicar  of  Leamington  towards  raising  a 
subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building 
an  additional  church  in  that  town.  A sufficient 
sum  has  been  collected,  and  an  edifice  capable 
of  accommodating  500  persons  will  shortly  be 

commenced  in  Beauchamp-square. It  is 

said  that  an  additional  wing  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Chad, 
Birmingham.  A new  church,  also,  upon  asmaller 
scale,  is  to  be  commenced  almost  immediately 
at  Edgbaston,  so  that  there  will  then  be  three 
Romish  churches  in  Birmingham. It  is  in- 

tended to  rebuild  the  parish  church  of  Warn- 
brook,  near  Chard,  at  an  expense  of  about 
1,000/.,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  present  edifice,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  accommodation  afforded  therein.  The 
funds  will  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Church  Building  So- 
cieties and  a church  rate. The  newbarracks 

at  Pembroke  being  completed,  various  fortifica- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  Naval  Arsenal, 
in  the  same  locality,  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced.  On  Sunday  week,  at  Exton 

Church,  Lincoln,  an  accident  connected  with 
the  heating  apparatus  took  place.  Just  as  the 
congregation  had  assembled  for  divine  service 
in  the  morning,  a loud  hissing  was  heard  in 
the  chancel,  which  proceeded  from  one  of  the 
pipes  ; the  noise  gradually  became  louder,  and 
terminated  in  a terrific  explosion,  the  steam 
bursting  forth  with  frightful  force,  and  the 
dense  atmosphere  rendering  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  danger  in  which  the 
icongregation  was  placed.  Fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost,  and  the  injuries  received  were  not 
of  magnitude,  several  being  only  slightly 
scalded.  The  accident  is  attributed  to  some 
lair  which  had  remained  in  the  expansion 

pipe. The  directors  of  the  Hull  General 

Cemetery  Company  having  determined  upon 
ipublicly  exhibiting  the  various  plans  and  de- 
signs, sent  in  for  laying  out  their  grounds, 
ibefore  making  a selection,  such  exhibition  took 
Iplace  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and 

will  finally  close  this  day Public  baths, 

ion  an  extensive  and  economical  scale,  are  about 
ito  be  erected  at  Edinburgh.  A committee  has 
(been  formed  to  carry  out  the  design,  and  a 
subscription  entered  into,  which  already 

amounts  to  upwards  of  2,250/. The  sites 

■for  the  markets  at  Ely  are  at  length  decided 
[upon.  The  cattle-market  is  to  be  held  in  the 
White  Hart-garden,  and  the  Corn  Exchange 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Market- 
ihill.  IMany  of  the  shareholders  are  strongly 
(in  favour  of  a public  room,  and  the  committee 
feel  disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
'Every  thing  in  reason  will  be  done  to  make 
it  an  ornament  to  the  town. A new  Bap- 

tist chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  a design 
fof  Mr.  T.  E.  Owen,  is  about  to  be  erected  at 

Portsea.  The  estimated  cost  is  2,100/. 

The  restoration  of  Wetwary  Church,  York- 
shire, has  recently  been  effected.  The  tran- 
sept, formerly  occupied  as  a school,  has  been 
ronce  more  opened  to  the  congregation.  A 
(new  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  the  works  re- 
spectively of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone, 
mnd  Mr.  Sissons,  are  highly  spoken  of  in  the 
IHull  Packet.  The  alterations  were  made  after 

ithe  design  of  Mr.  H.  Wheatley,  of  Hull. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the 

Tangier  district  in  Taunton. Last  week  a 

(public  meeting  was  held  at  Southampton  for 
hthe  purpose  ot  petitioning  Parliament  to  re- 
quire railway  companies  in  connection  with 

lithat  town  to  erect  a central  terminus. The 

enew  cemetery  at  Southampton  will  be  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  on  the 

t/th  of  next  month. The  Worcestershire 

.IChurch  Building  Society  have  determined  upon 
(enlarging  the  church  at  Lye  Waste,  upon  the 


plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Egginton,  their  archi- 
tect. They  have  also  at  the  present  time  under 
consideration  various  alterations  proposed  to 
be  made  in  Wasperton  Church,  the  estimated 

cost  of  which  is  700/. Mr.  Ilakewill  visited 

Yarmouth  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining St.  Nicholas’s  Church.  lie  proposes 
to  remove  the  present  girders  of  the  tower, 
and  to  throw  open  the  archways  under  the 
tower ; in  so  doing,  he  contemplates  giving 

greater  effect  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of 
St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Twyford,  near  Reading, 
was  performed  on  Wednesday  week,  by  Robert 
Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  neighbouring  clergy 

and  gentry. Last  week  the  chapel  of  ease, 

recently  erected  by  William  St.  Quintin,  Esq., 
at  Scampston,  situate  about  six  miles  from 
Malton,  Yorkshire,  was  publicly  opened  for 
the  first  time.  The  Hull  Packet  speaks  in 
praise  of  the  design,  as  well  as  of  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  proprietor  has  carried  it 
into  execution. 


CLUB  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  great  desire  that 
exists  for  ameliorating  the  dwellings  of  the 
industrious  classes  in  large  towns,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  plan  of  building  has  yet  been 
decided  on  for  effecting  this  desirable  purpose. 
I therefore  beg  leave  to  communicate  the  out- 
lines of  a scheme  for  affording  suitable  lodg- 
ings for  single  men  of  this  description,  together 
with  other  accommodations  that  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  likely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
such  persons,  contribute  to  their  daily  comfort, 
and  lead  to  the  improvement  of  their  morals. 

Buildings  on  a largo  scale  can,  as  is  well 
known,  be  constructed  at  a less  cost  per  cube 
foot  of  interior  space  than  small  ones;  and 
can  also  be  warmed,  lighted,  ventilated,  at  a 
less  comparative  expense.  So  provisions  can 
be  [purchased,  cooked,  and  served,  at  a lower 
rate  in  large  than  in  small  quantities.  These 
considerations  have  given  confidence  as  to  the 
economy  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a building  on  this  plan 
were  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
200  men,  the  following  might  be  the  general 
arrangement  of  it : — The  structure,  besides 
providing  a separate  lodging-room  for  each 
man,  to  be  suited  to  furnish  the  inmates  with 
means  of  obtaining  personal  cleanliness ; food 
of  kinds  suited  to  their  purses  and  their  tastes; 
sedentary  and  mental  recreation  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  over ; together  with 
some  other  desirable  appendages. 

A building  for  these  purposes  would,  for 
200  men,  require  to  be  about  230  feet  long,  26 
feet  wide,  inside  dimensions;  to  consist  in 
height  of  a basement  floor,  a ground-floor,  and 
of  four  stories  above ; the  whole  being  fire- 
proof. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  cleanliness,  privacy, 
health,  and  general  comfort,  each  individual 
should  have  a separate  chamber,  which  might 
be  considered  ample  if  measuring  10  feet  by  8 : 
a row  of  such  chambers  running  on  each  side 
of  a middle  passage  6 feet  wide,  would  occupy 
the  four  upper  floors  of  the  building,  excepting 
only  the  space  required  for  a staircase.  The 
staircase,  for  various  reasons  of  convenience, 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  building;  on  each 
landing  water-closets  of  good  construction, 
having  windows  to  the  exterior. 

Each  separate  chamber  to  have  its  window, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead,  a 
press  for  clothes,  a washing-basin,  a cock  for 
the  supply  of  clean  water,  with  means  of  run- 
ning off  the  foul.  The  middle  passage  to 
have  a large  window  at  each  end  for  ventila- 
tion, and  appropriate  means  of  lighting  the 
whole  building  with  gas,  including  at  pleasure, 
each  separate  room.  The  roof  flat,  for  recre- 
ation in  fine  weather,  and  a small  infirmary  on 
the  middle  of  it  for  occasional  sick.  The  base- 
ment floor  to  be  appropriated  to  a kitchen, 
scullery,  larder,  beer  and  coal  cellars,  baths, 
drying-room  for  wet  apparel  and  shoes,  laun- 
dry, and  apparatus  for  heating  the  whole 
building. 

On  the  ground-floor,  next  to  the  staircase, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  an  apartment,  consisting 
of  two  bed-rooms,  a sitting-room,  and  a small 
kitchen  for  a married  porter  (who  might  also 
act  as  barber),  and  his  wife  as  housekeeper. 
The  two  porters  to  be  on  duty  alternately; 


their  wives,  with  such  assistance  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary,  to  clean  and  keep  in  order 
the  whole  building.  The  principal  part  of  the 
ground-floor  to  be  appropriated  on  one  side  of 
the  staircase,  to  a dining  and  coffee-room,  the 
other  side  to  a library  and  reading-room.  At 
one  end  of  the  ground-floor  a dispensary,  and 
dispenser’s  sitting-room.  At  the  other  end, 
an  apartment  for  a steward,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  receive  rents,  to  keep  general 
order,  and  enforce  adhesion  to  regulations. 

In  so  large  an  establishment,  it  is  evident  that 
various  regulations  would  have  to  be  adopted 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  inmates 
generally,  as  also  to  the  security  of  the  land- 
lord. Thus,  with  a view  to  the  landlord’s 
security,  consequently  to  the  low  rent  at  which 
lodgings  could  be  afforded,  an  innovation,  in 
this  country,  as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  rent 
is  proposed,  namely — that  it  should  be  paid  in 
advance  ; and  that  from  the  first  it  should  be 
stipulated  that  no  credit  would  be  allowed.  In 
foreign  countries,  where  rents  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  are  habitually  paid  in  advance, 
many  are  the  advantages  found  to  result  from 
this  practice.  Security  to  the  landlord  enables 
him  to  let  his  premises  on  lower  terms  than 
when,  as  in  this  country,  there  is  always  an 
average  degree  of  risk  to  be  provided  against. 
To  the  tenant,  if  honestly  paying  his  rent 
as  it  becomes  due,  it  can  make  little  difference 
whether  it  be  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  week  that  he  has  to  pay ; whilst  to  the 
thoughtless,  paying  in  advance  operates  as  a 
check  to  useless  or  extravagant  expenditure; 
to  the  intentionally  dishonest,  this  establish- 
ment is  not  intended  to  afford  an  asylum.  For 
these  reasons,  payment  of  rent  in  advance, 
either  by  the  week,  the  month,  or  quarter,  at 
the  choice  of  the  tenant,  should  be  a rule. 

For  general  management,  such  as  seeing  to 
the  good  quality  and  fairness  of  price  of  pro- 
visions, furnished  from  the  kitchen  and  butlery, 
the  cleanliness  of  apartments,  &c.,  and  orderly 
conduct  of  the  inmates,  a committee  of  them 
might  be  formed  by  ballot — the  whole  of  the 
inmates  voting — anailagous  to  the  committee  of 
managers  of  the  great  London  clubs,  which 
are  found  to  be  so  ably,  and  so  economically 
directed. 

It  seems  needless  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  kitchen  might  supply 
better  diet  than  is  habitually  obtained  by  the 
single  workman,  and  at  a lower  price.  A 
dispensary  is  proposed,  as  by  means  of  a small 
weekly  subscription  from  an  inmate  advice  and 
medicines  would  be  obtained,  in  case  of  illness, 
without  farther  pay.  The  dispenser  might 
advantageously  be  allowed  private  general  prac  - 
tice,  so  that  superior  talent  could  be  obtained 
for  this  important  office. 

Buildings  on  the  same  general  plan  might 
be  constructed  for  single  women  ; although  as 
their  earnings  are  comparatively  very  small, 
the  accommodation  to  be  provided  would  ne- 
cessarily be  on  a smaller  scale.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  reading-room  would  become  a work- 
room for  such  of  the  inmates  as  might  be 
sempstresses  ; their  minds  and  morals  might, 
it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  greatly  improved 
were  someone  (perhaps  some  benevolent  visit- 
ing lady)  to  read  aloud  during  the  weary 
hours  they  were  labouring  at  their  needle.  In 
truth,  to  persons  conversant  with  the  hardships 
females  of  this  class  endure,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  may  seem 
that  cheap  respectable  lodgings  for  women  and 
girls  are  even  more  required  than  for  men. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  building  were  for 
married  persons,  it  would  require  that  each 
couple  should  have  additional  chambers  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  children.  It 
may  just  be  noticed  that  the  flat  roof  would 
afford  superior  play-ground  for  children  than 
now  their  only  one,  the  street,  and  much  juve- 
nile depravity  might  thus  be  avoided. 

March  23rd.  M.  B. 


Restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redci.iffe 
Church,  Bristol. — The  first  stone  of  the 
proposed  restoration  will  be  laid  on  the  21st 
inst.  by  the  mayor,  J.  Kerle  Harberfield,  Esq., 
in  the  presence  of  the  corporation,  and  assisted 
by  the  ancient  Society  of  Freemasons,  who 
number  in  Bristol  nearly  400. 

PunLio  Baths  in  Yorkshire. — Her  Ma- 
jesty has  lately  subscribed  100/.  in  aid  of  the 
local  subscription  towards  the  erection  of 
public  baths  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
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MOSAIC  DECORATIONS. 

The  new  church  at  Wilton,  says  the 
Salisbury  Journal,  contains  some  ancient 
mosaic  work  of  great  interest.  It  originally 
formed  a shrine  erected  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  for  the 
martyrs  Simplicius  and  Faustina;  it  was  the 
work  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  about  the  year 
1256,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  last  century  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Horace  Walpole  built  a chapel  to  receive  it  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  where  it  remained  until  that 
collection  was  dispersed  a few  years  ago  ; it 
was  then  purchased  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert  for  his  new  church  at  Wilton,  and  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  building,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Romanesque  churches 
were  adorned  with  this  kind  of  ornament;  in- 
deed, the  art  of  making  mosaic  was  carried  to 
its  greatest  extent  at  the  time  when  the  fine 
Lombardic  churches  were  erected  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  north  of  Italy.  On  this  side  of 
the  Alps  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  In  France  it 
existed  in  the  old  Benedictine  Convent  of 
Clugny,  now  destroyed.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
that  in  Westminster  Abbey  are  works  by  the 
same  artist,  though  in  a sadly  mutilated  state 
— vi 7..,  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
finished  under  Henry  III.,  according  to  the 
inscription  in  1270 — and  in  the  tomb  of  Henry 
III.  himself,  who  died  in  1272,  erected,  with 
the  assistance  of  Cavallini,  by  his  son  Edward 
I.  The  remains  of  the  shrine  now  used  in 
different  parts  of  Wilton  church  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  So  fresh  and  brilliant,  in- 
deed, are  the  colours,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve they  have  existed  very  nearly  six  cen- 
turies. This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
genial  climate  of  Italy,  which  tends  materially 
towards  the  preservation  of  works  of  art. 


Co  rrc0poitHf  nce« 

DRYING  AND  SEASONING  OAK. 

Sin, — I have  long  observed  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  you  insert  the  queries  of  your 
readers,  and  that  the  replies  elicited  are  to 
many  besides  the  querist,  of  much  importance. 
I am  at  present  engaged  to  some  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  oak  fittings  and  furniture, 
and  it  being  almost  impossible  to  procure  any 
quantity  of  the  wood  in  a sufficiently  dry  state 
for  working,  I desire  very  much  to  know  the 
quickest  and  best  means  of  seasoning  and 
drying  oak,  and  also  what  preparation  is  used 
for  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood  previous  to 
French  polishing.  I have  been  told  there  is 
some  way  of  using  plaster  of  Paris  for  the 
purpose.  R.  S. 

Dublin,  April  6th. 


Venetian  Naii.  Trade. — It  is  well 
known,  that  the  nails  of  Venice  enjoy  a very 
great  reputation,  and  meet  with  a considerable 
sale  in  different  countries,  particularly  in  the 
Levant,  which  has  induced  the  Belgium  Go- 
vernment to  import  from  Venice  samples  of 
those  sorts  which  are  the  most  saleable 
generally  to  the  commercial  interest.  Three 
barrels  of  these  nails,  accompanied  with  a 
full  detail  of  the  manner  of  making  them,  have 
arrived  at  the  department  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Brussels,  where  they  will 
remain  for  thirty  days  for  the  inspection  of 
the  iron  manufacturers,  merchants, mechanists, 
and  all  those  connected  with  the  industry  of 
the  country.  After  that  period,  they  will  be 
sent  into  those  localities  for  which  they  have 
been  imported  by  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a new  industry  in  Belgium  in  this 
important  braueh  of  the  iron  trade. — Mining 
Journal. 

Royal  Academy. — The  following  subjects 
have  been  given  out  for  prizes,  to  be  awarded 
on  the  10th  of  December  next,  the  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy  : — A 
silver  medal  for  the  most  accurately-finished 
drawings  of  “ St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,”  the  plan, 
elevation,  and  section  to  be  done  from  actual 
measurement.  A silver  medal  for  the  best 
medal  die,  to  be  cut  in  steel,  from  the  head  of 
the  Giustiniani  Apollo,  in  the  Royal  Academy; 
the  size  to  be  not  less  than  1 i-inch  in  diameter. 
Silver  medals  for  each  of  the  best  drawings 
and  models  in  the  antique  and  life  schools,  and 
two  silver  medals  for  the  best  copies  made  in 
the  school  of  painting,  between  the  time  of 
its  opening  after  the  exhibition  and  the  1st  of 
November  next. 


iHiacflliiitra. 

Railway  Compensation. — A short  time 
since  a jury  case  of  some  importance  was  tried 
before  Mr.  Bodkin,  M.P.,  as  assessor,  and  Mr. 
Pain,  as  deputy-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
at  the  Town-hall,  Margate,  in  respect  of  land 
at  Margate,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Taddy  Hat- 
field, and  required  by  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Companv  for  their  extension  line  to  Mar- 
gate. The  Attorney-General  (with  a special 
fee  of  150  guineas),  Mr.  R.  Gurney,  and  Mr. 
Deedes,  as  counsel,  and  Messrs.  Crowder  and 
Maynard,  appeared  for  the  claimants  (Messrs. 
Hatfield);  Mr.  \V.  J.  Alexander,  Queen’s 
counsel,  and  Mr.  Mcrcwether,  as  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Nash,  for  the  South-Eastern  Company. 
The  case  occupied  the  attention  of  a special 
jury  from  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five 
minutes  to  12  at  night  The  land  required  by 
the  company  was  12  acres  1 rood  and  19 
perches  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  a 
straight  frontage  of  330  feet  to  the  Marine- 
parade.  The  whole  estate  and  farm,  compris- 
ing above  216  acres,  and  residence,  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Hatfield,  in  1839,  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  16,800/.  Mr.  Hornblower,  sur- 
veyor, of  Birmingham,  proved  his  estimate 
for  the  land  taken  hy  the  company,  and  da- 
mage, including  loss  of  frontage,  sea  view, 
brick-earth,  and  severance,  at  18,312/. ; Mr. 
May  hew,  of  Nether  Court,  estimated  it  at 
17,178/. ; Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  London,  esti- 
mated it  at  18,474/.  Other  witnesses  proved 
the  sale  of  other  railway  land  at  4/.  4s.  per  foot, 
and  the  sea-wall  to  have  cost  the  owners,  20 
years  ago,  21.  19s.  to  41.  per  foot.  For  the 
company,  Mr.  John  Clutton  estimated  the  sum 
to  be  paid  at  4,552/.  5s.  ; Mr.  Roper,  of  Stam- 
ford-street  (who  had  valued  the  estate  in  1839, 
for  the  Chancery  sale),  estimated  it  at  3,863/. 
5s.  ; Mr.  Norton,  of  Broad-street,  estimated 
it  at  3,100/.  10s;  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Margate,  at 
4,460/.  7s. ; and  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Margate,  at 
4,114/.  6s.  Mr.  Bodkin,  at  past  10  o’clock  at 
night,  commenced  his  summing  up  ; and  the 
jury,  after  retiring  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
returned  a verdict  for  the  land  and  severance 
(including  25  per  cent,  agreed  for  forced  sale), 
5,265/.  The  claim  had  been  sent  in  at  18,023/, 
and  the  company  had  offered  6,000/. 

St.  Paul’s  and  the  Monument. — Dr. 
Carus,  who  accompanied  the  King  of  Saxony 
to  England  in  1844,  has  recently  published  an 
account  of  his  tour.*  In  it  are  the  following 
remarks  on  two  of  our  London  lions  : — “ I had 
(he  says)  reserved  my  afternoon  for  a walk 
through  London.  First,  through  the  Strand 
and  Fleet-street,  to  St.  Paul’s.  I had  brought 
with  me  no  very  great  expectations  of  this 
edifice,  great  only  in  regard  to  its  size,  and 
the  sight  of  it  even  diminished  my  opinion.  In 
the  place  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  old 
cathedrals,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
seventeenth  century — this  century  in  matters 
of  taste  below  all  criticism — has  set  up  one  of 
the  most  tasteless  collections  of  columns, 
vaulted  roofs,  eaves,  and  statues,  that  encum- 
bers the  earth.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect,  has  a monument  here,  upon  which 
stands  the  proud  word,  ‘ Circumspice !’  but  his 
own  sentence,  or  rather  that  of  his  age,  is  ex- 
pressed here.  Only  when  seen  from  a distance 
does  the  size  of  the  cupola  render  it  an  impos- 
ing object ; seen  from  within,  where  in  addition 
every  thing  seems  so  waste  and  deserted,  it  is 
a mere  soulless  vault.  Not  far  from  this  is 
the  Monument,  that  well-known  column  erected 
to  commemorate  the  great  fire  of  1666,  which, 
among  other  things,  destroyed  the  beautiful 
old  Gothic  cathedral.  It  ascends  splendidly 
into  the  air,  with  its  gilt  ornament  at  the  top, 
particularly  in  such  beautiful  sunshine  as  that 
of  to-day.  I could  have  wished  to  have  ob- 
tained a view  of  London  from  the  top,  but  this 
pedantic  celebration  of  the  Sunday  even  closes 
the  door  at  its  base,  which  on  other  days  is 
always  open  ! Thus  a puritanic  faith  always 
prevents  every  free  view ! I then  turned  my 
steps  to  new  London-bridge,  the  last  of  the 
bridges  towards  the  sea,  for  from  this  too,  a 
view  is  to  be  obtained  ; and  such  a view  !” 
Hull.  — Various  new  offices  are  being 
erected  at  Hull.  One  of  them  is  for  the  offi- 
cial assignee  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy ; 
another  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  [town  sur- 
veyor. 

* Translated  by  Mr.  Davidson.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Strand. 


Large  Public  Market-house  for  Hon- 
duras, Entirely  Constructed  of  Iron. 

— We  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  oil 
Thursday  last,  of  witnessing  at  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Works  (Messrs.  Thomas  Edington  and 
Sons),  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  extensive 
market-places,  for  Honduras,  wholly  composed 
of  iron,  we  have  ever  seen  anywhere,  and  our 
only  wonder  and  surprise  is,  that  similar  con- 
structions have  not  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  where,  by  the  way,  they  are  so  much 
wanted.  The  market-place  alluded  to,  measures 
10S  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a colonnade  or  verandah  12  ft.  wide,  sup- 
ported by  handsome  fluted  columns.  The 
interior  or  main  building  contains  numerous 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  the  various  market  com- 
modities, and  is  ventilated  by  means  of  jalousie 
blades,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  Venetian  blinds, 
which  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  afford  free  ingress  to  the 
current  of  air.  There  is  besides  a large  venti- 
lator on  the  top,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  encourage  a delicious  coolness  in  the  hot 
climate  for  which  it  is  intended.  When  erected 
in  Honduras,  it  will  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
large  square  or  open  space  of  ground,  and  will 
be  entered  by  four  spacious  doors,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  side  of  the  building.  In  the 
construction  due  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ornament  and  architectural  beauty,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  lightness,  combined  with  great 
strength,  have  been  carefully  studied.  Iron 
steam- vessels  are  rapidly  superseding  all  others, 
and  we  make  no  doubt  that  iron  houses  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  common.  The 
old-established  and  highly  respectable  house 
above-named,  so  soon  as  the  present  market- 
place is  shipped,  will  immediately  lay  down  an 
iron  church  for  the  continent,  ordered  some 
time  ago. — Glasgoiv  Conslitutionnel. 

Architecture  Abroad. — We  glean  from 
they]  thenceum  that  the  French  minister  at  Athens 
M.  Piscatory,  has  obtained  from  the  Greek  go- 
vernment permission  to  restore,  at  his  own  cost, 
and  by  means  of  the  French  architects  who 
are  pensioners  of  the  School  of  Rome,  a por- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus. — M.  Blouet, 
the  architect  to  whom  Paris  is  indebted  for  the 
works  which  completed  that  long  unfinished 
monument,  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Etoile, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  M.  Baltard  as  pio- 
fessor  at  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  that 
capital — The  ancient  temple  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  at  Lanon,  a very  curious  monument,  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  under  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment ; and  M.  Duban  and  his  assistants  are 
making  great  progress  with  the  works  of  re- 
storation at  the  Chateau  of  Blois,  whose  rich 
old  sculptural  details  are  coming  out,  it  is  said, 
with  effect. — From  Stockholm  we  hear  of  a 
demonstration  made  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
that  capital  in  acknowledgment  of  the  many 
benefits  conferred  on  the  arts  and  artists  of 
Sweden  by  the  late  king,  Charles  John.  It 
has  been  unanimously  determined  that,  to  per- 
petuate their  memory,  a new  pediment  shall  be 
placed  on  the  principal  fa9ade  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  shall  exhibit  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  king,  surrounded  by  allegorical 
figures  recalling  the  progress  made  by  the 
liberal  arts  in  that  country,  during  the  reign  of 
the  deceased  monarch. 

Decorations  in  France. — In  the  park 
of  Malmaison,  recently  purchased,  with  its 
chateau,  by  Queen  Christina,  her  Majesty  has 
erected  a Gothic  chapel,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Sureda,  the  architect,  in  the  style  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
Athenaum  says,  the  walls  are  to  be  covered 
with  mural  paintings,  in  the  fashion  of  the  13th 
century;  and  M.  Henri  de  Gerente  has  just 
finished  one  of  five  windows  which  are  to  en- 
rich the  building.  The  one  completed  repre- 
sents St.  Augustin,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Duke  de  Rianzares.  The  other  subjects  will 
be, — St.  Christina,  the  patron  of  the  Queen- 
Mother;  the  Holy  Virgin;  Isabella  of 
Hungary,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  ; and  St.  Louis,  the  patron  of  the  In- 
fanta Louise.  The  great  gate  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a rosace  of  stained  glass,  richly 
executed.  The  arms  of  Castile,  of  Leo  of 
Grenada,  and  of  France,  succeed  each  other, 
on  a ground  of  blue. 

Paisley.  — Mr.  Hastie,  M.P.,  has  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  100/.  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  of  design  in  Paisley. 
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Protestant  Church  in  Alexandria. — 
With  the  actual  assistance  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  a church  for  the  Protestants  in  Alex- 
andria is  now  building  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  James  Wild,  the  architect  of  the  new 
church  at  Streatham. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  week. 

Monday,  April  20.  — British  Architects,  16, 
Grosvenor-st.,  8 p.m.  ; Statistical,  12,  St.  James’s- 
square,  8 p.m.  ; Chemical  (Society  of  Arts),  Adel- 
phi, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  21. — Linnrean,  Soho-square,  8 p.m.  : 
Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  22. — Geological,  Somerset  House, 
85  p.m.  ; Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  23. — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8£ 
p.m.  ; Antiquaries,  Somerset  House  (Anniversary)  ; 
Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square  (Anniversary)  ; Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
4,  St.  Marti n’s-place  (Anniversary). 

Friday,  24. — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street,  85  p.m.  ; Philological  (London  Library),  12, 
St.  James's-square,  8 p.m. 

Saturday  25. — Asiatic,  14,  Grafton-street,  2 
p.m. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c., 
are  to  be  addressed.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers, 
however,  they  are  entered  in  a book,  and  may  be  seen 
on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York - 
street.  Covent-garden.] 

For  the  building  a new  workhouse  at  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. 

For  the  supply  of  road  materials  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Roads. 

For  the  erection  of  a Temperance  Hall  in  Upper 
Temple-street,  Birmingham. 

For  sinking  a well  deeper  in  Chenies  Mews  for 
the  Southampton  Paving  Trust  Commissioners,  St. 
Pancras,  Middlesex. 

For  the  execution  of  works  and  the  supply  of 
carriages  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
| (Ireland). 

For  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  on  the 
I Sheffield,  Ashton  - under  - Lyne,  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

For  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of 
farm  buildings  at  Desborougli,  Northamptonshire. 

For  all  or  any  of  the  works  required  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a church  atWestleigh,  near  Manchester. 

For  executing  various  works  at  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Concert  Hall. 

For  the  erection  of  a building  and  other  works 
I in  the  Grammar  School  Playground,  Ipswich. 

For  various  repairs  to  be  done  at  Mitchelmersh 
! Church,  Wilts. 

For  certain  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  High-street,  Doncaster. 

For  building  sewers  in  Falcon-street  and  Castle- 
! street,  Falcon-square,  and  other  places  contiguous 
I thereto,  in  the  city  of  London. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  Sec. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Feering,  near  Coggeshall,  Essex  : 1,520  oak, 

1 ash,  and  poplar  seconds,  &c. 

At  Dinton  and  Sutton  Mandeville,  Wilts : 150 
! very  capital  oak  timber  trees. 

At  the  Anchor  Inn,  Redbridge,  Hants  : several 
• lots  of  splendid  oak  timber,  &c. 

At  Mayland,  Essex,  by  order  of  the  governors  of 
! St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital : upwards  of  300  elm 
trees  and  pollards. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Leeds  Industrial  Schools.”  — Mr.  Clark's 
letter  to  the  Leeds  Mercury  was  forwarded  to  us  by 
I the  correspondent  of  whom,  without  any  cause, 
Mr.  Clark  now  complains ; but  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  immediate  point  of  our  correspondent’s 
1 letter,  was  omitlted  for  want  of  room.  We  there- 
fore cannot  insert  Mr.  C.’s  communication  in  its 
1 present  shape : some  of  it  we  would  otherwise 
I print. 

“ T.” — The  subject  named  would  suit  us. 

“ E.  W.  G.” — Mr.  Leslie’s  address  is  60,  Con- 
| duit-street,  London. 

“Thomas  Sanders.” — The  name  of  the  success- 
i ful  competitor  is  not  yet  declared.  We  had  not 
1 room  for  the  article. 

“ G.  W.  B.” — Laxton’s  or  Skyring’s. 

“ C.  R.”  (Liverpool). — Juries  have  full  power 
to  give  more  than  the  exact  market  value  of  a pro- 
' perly  if  there  be  reason  for  it. 


“ Cleaning  Stone  Carvings.” — A builder  wishes 
to  know  the  best  mode  of  cleaning  dirt  from  the 
face  of  old  Portland  stone  carvings  without  scrap- 
ing. 

“ W.  Royce.” — We  'are  willing  to  consider  any 
proposition  that  may  be  made. 

“ Devonshire  Marble  Works.” — In  reply  to  a 
correspondent  of  last  week,  Mr.  J.  Lovibond,  of 
Load  Bridye,  near  Langport,  Somerset,  says  the 
works  in  question  have  been  closed  for  some  years, 
but  that  his  establishment  is  similar. 

“ Col.  Mason.” — We  cannot  say  with  confi- 
dence that  any  cement-lining  of  fountain-basins 
will  withstand  the  effect  of  freezing  water.  The 
water  should  be  kept  out  in  frosty  vjeather.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  we  should  be  disposed  to  try 
Seyssel  asphalte. 

“ U.  G.” — Loudon’s'1  Encyclopedia  of  Villa  and 
Cottage  Architecture"  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  the  kind,  but  is  not  cheap.  Hunt’s  "Tudor 
Architecture"  would  be  found  useful. 

“ W.  G.” — He  cannot  legally  remove  the  maho- 
gany sashes,  or  substitute  the  common  glass  for  plate. 

“ G.  S.,  Newton-ioad.” — Address  Mr.  M In- 
tosh  Brookes,  6,  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 

" Cementarius.” — Address  C.  Couchman,  Esq., 
Waterloo -street,  Birmingham. 

“ M.  B.” — Shall  appear  in  our  next. 

" E.  F.  E.” — Next  week. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  for  a week  the 
continuation  of  articles  “ Spanish  Architecture,” 
“ Kane  on  Turbines,”  “ Sepulchral  Monuments,” 
“ W.  S.”  and  “ Freemasons  of  the  Church.”  Va- 
rious tenders  are  omitted  for  want  of  room. 

Received. — “ Humanitas,”  “ Zeta,”  “ Carpenter 
and  Joiner  ” (Islington),  “ A Subscriber.” 

***  Several  correspondents  must  excuse  us  for 
not  paying  immediate  attention  to  their  particidar 
subjects. 


ABVEKTISEMSNTS, 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  lOjd.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, nnd  with  the  host  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC,  &c. 

ONE  WORD  with  you,  and  Take  Notice, 

should  you  want  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  go  to  that 
Noted  Cheap  Sash  and  Frame  Manufacturer  to  the  Trade, 
R.  BOOTH, 

No.  5,  GIBSON-STREET, 

LAMBETH, 

Where  you  can  have  Sashes 
and  Frames  made  and  glazed 
at  Is.  3d.  perfootsupr. ; Shop- 
fronts of  every  description  ; 
greenhouses,  doors,  and  shop- 
fittings  manufactured  equally 
cheap. — For  further  particu- 
lars apply  as  above  (prepaid),  inclosing  a postage-stamp. 
Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.  Terms  for  Cash  only. 
N.B.  The  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  all  kinds  of  fittings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW,  JOINER 

to  the  TRADE,  121,  Bunhill-row,  returns  thanks  for 
the  liberal  patronage  awarded  him,  and  begs  to  announce 
that  he  has  devoted  a portion  of  his  extensive  premises  to  the 
sale  of  ready-made  doors,  of  which  he  has  upwards  of  400 
on  view,  and  a variety  of  sashes  and  frames  ; he  earnestly  in- 
vites an  inspection  of  his  goods,  the  superior  character  of 
which  is  attested  by  many  from  whom  he  is  daily  receiving 
a repetition  of  orders  ; and  his  charges  (taking  quality  into 
consideration),  are  allowed  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  trade. — 
Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ing-house, it  by  letter  prepaid,  inclose  postage  stamp. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Bleed- 
ing. It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  5 l.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fittcr-up  of  a 


second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses.— 

PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 


1 for 


rf^YLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

I description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and"  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  ot 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  63,  Corohill,  entrance 
St,  Peter’s-alley, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Sevssel  Aspiialte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  "Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
" The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*»*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  BUILDERS,  LANDLORDS,  FARMERS, 
TENANTS,  Sic. 

THE  NATIONAL  REGISTRY  INSTI- 
TUTION for  transacting  all  business  connected  with 
the  disposal  of  Property,  and  with  the  various  changes  and 
requirements  in  the  Professional  and  Commercial  World. 
Offices,  28,  Surrey -street,  Strand. 

THE  PROPERTY  REGISTRY. 

The  object  of  this  Registry  is  to  afford  the  most  efficient 
assistance  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  disposal,  purchase, 
or  hire  of  House,  Landed,  or  other  Property. 

The  Register  contains  a distinct  and  classified  account 
of  all  kinds  of  Property  offered  for  sale  or  letting,  or  required 
for  purchase  or  hire : comprising  Houses,  Building  Land, 
Estates,  Farms,  Premises,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Furnished 
Houses,  Apartments,  &c. 

To  Builders,  Landlords,  and  others,  who  have  Property  to 
sell  or  let,  this  Registry  will  prove  particularly  usclul,  afford- 
ing  peculiar  facilities  for  the  speedy  disposal  of  their  Pro- 
perty, as  the  information  thereof  will  be  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Persons  who  wish  to  obtain  Advances  of  Money  upon  real 
or  personal  security  will  materially  consult  their  own  inter- 
ests by  communicating  their  wishes  to  this  institution.  Con- 
fidential matters  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy  possible. 

All  persons  letting  Furnished  Houses  or  Apartments,  sub- 
scribers to  this  Registry,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  being 
constantly  supplied  with  occupants. 

To  carry  out  the  business  of  this  institution  with  spirit 
and  success,  respectable  agents  are  now  being  appointed  in 
every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whom  a liberal  com- 
mission will  be  given.  Respectable  persons  desirous  of  be- 
coming agents  to  this  and  the  other  registries  which  the 
institution  comprises,  nre  requested  to  communicate  imme- 
diately with  Mr.  Pepper,  Principal,  23,  Surrey-street,  Strand, 
where’  prospectuses  can  be  had,  between  ,10  and  5 o’clock 
daily.  

WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  ' SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  nbove  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a‘  solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and30  percent,  cheaper. — Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Toolcy-strcet,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvcdcrc-road,  Lambeth, 
London.  

DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from'four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  \V. 
DAVEY,  Broad  "yuay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  arc 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  0ii>er 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blacklriais-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c.  


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-inventeil 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  'file  Works, 

Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

IF  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 
Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
tical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
its;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  e^c.,  ail- 
:nt  colours;  roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
ices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
:er  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
.dry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
ular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
depot  at  22,  WHITKFJUARS-b  TREE  T,  F LEE  I - 
IlEET  LONDON,  under  Mr.  1 LAKE  S personal  care, 
.upply  genuine  TERRO-METALL1C  goods  at  fair  prices 
per  quality ; also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
ifield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

-he  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
j the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
• inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
s,  and  elsewhere. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Cbiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery, 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  10d.  20d, 

5d.  yd.  8d.  is.  fid.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  lfis.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

3 SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
«a  - sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ i inch  to  1J  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  1 2s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fid^.,  7d.,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

ENDRY  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-ficlds.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
ofWarehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  ment  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILL9,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciplc.  Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  cnloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
esscnce,  like  the crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

’ " I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained bv  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  and  Commercial  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  near  Plough  Bridge,  Rotherhithe,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  East  Country  and  Commercial  Docks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  communicating  with  the  Thames. 

Timber  merchants,  builders, 

PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  Consumers  of  thin 
Stuff,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  are  respectfully  informed 
that  these  capacious  and  convenient  SAW  M I LLS  will  resume 
work  on  Monday,  April  27.  having  undergone  a complete  re- 
organization  in  itsSAWINGand  PLANING  MACHINERY. 
New  boilers  of  greater  power  (replacing  the  old  ones),  the 
engines  thoroughly  put  in  the  best  working  order,  with  in- 
creased speed,  and  all  done  under  the  direction  and  inspec- 
tion of  eminent  engineers,  enabling  the  Proprietors,  by  their 
increased  power,  to  compete  with,  and  complete  as  large  a 
quantity  of  work  as  any  SAW  MILLS  of  their  size  in  the 
metropolis,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  UPON  THE  MOST 
REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  machinery  consists  of  SIX  FRAMES  (two  of  which 
will  saw  30  inches  deep),  one  Planing  and  Grooving  Machine, 
One  Veneer  Saw,  One  Scale-board  Machine,  and  several 
Circular  Saw  Benches. 

Spacious  water,  and  high  road  frontage,  with  an  extensive 
WHARF  and  SHEDS  for  piling  deals,  &c. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  all  orders  sent  to 

HENRY  JACOBS,  35,  SURREY-STREET, 
STRAND, 

will  be  immediately  attended  to.  For  cards,  and  list  of 
prices,  inquire  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,’’  and  at  the 
SAW  MILLS. 

These  SAW  MILLS  are  but  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Commercial  Docks  Pier.  The  Woolwich,  Diamond-Funnel, 
and  the  Old  Greenwich  Company’s  Steam-boats,  to  and  from 
the  west  end  and  city,  call  at  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  Com- 
mercial Docks  Pier  four  times  an  hour. 

WANTED,  some  first-rate  workmen;  applications  from 
them,  by  letter,  will  be  preferred. 


From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 

“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“We  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  afier  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  muke  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  arc  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  & c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


FINE  ARTS. 

I3g  Uojial 

JHajestg’s  outers  patent. 

LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James's-wallc,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the^  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPS'S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COUPE,  in 
some  of’  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT’  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Liccn- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  snuTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMQN 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
FRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted, 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  25,  1846. 


, RISTOL  was  the  scene  of 
an  event,  on  Tuesday  last, 
which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  a large  number  of 
persons.  Efforts  in  favour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliflfe  have  been  made 
for  several  years  past,  an  able  and  energetic 
committee  have  sat  constantly,  and  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  has  been  raised.  Some 
short  time  ago,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  con- 
tracts were  entered  into,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  ground  has  been 
lowered  several  feet  all  round  the  structure, 
which  entailed  lowering  a large  number  of 
graves  and  vaults ; perfect  drainage  has  been 
effected,  so  as  to  stop  the  injuries  which  damp 
was  occasioning;  the  approaches  have  been 
improved,  and  Tuesday  last  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  John  Kerle  Haberfield,  Esq.,  and 
the  corporation,  assisted  by  the  ancient  Society 
of  Free  Masons,  to  lay  the  first  stone  in  re- 
storation of  the  fabric. 


Enthusiasm  on  the  subject  has  been  gra- 
dually gaining  ground,  and  on  this  occasion 
was  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  neighbouring  streets  as  well  as  the 
churches,  were  decorated  with  banners  and 
evergreens,  and  before  the  procession  started, 
were  crowded  with  persons  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

The  stone  to  be  laid,  formed  part  of  the  last 
buttress  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Galleries  were  erected  on  each  side  of  it  for 
the  mayoress  and  about  500  ladies,  and  were 
filled  at  an  early  hour. 

The  procession  formed  on  Colston’s  parade, 
and  must  have  been  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length  ; the  Free  Masons,  about  200  in 
number,  with  their  banners  and  insignia,  form- 
ing a prominent  feature.  The  effect  of  the 
scene,  as  the  procession  ascended  the  steps  of 
i the  beautiful  north  porch,  and  gradually  filled 
i the  churchyard,  around  the  platform  prepared 
I for  the  eeremony,  was  very  striking. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  whole,  there  could 
i not  have  been  fewer  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
I thousand  persons  assembled,  including  amongst 
l those  immediately  around  the  platform,  the  four 
[ preceding  mayors. 

The  architects  received  the  mayor  and  cor- 
| poration  on  the  platform.  The  sheriff,  vicar, 
i archdeacon,  the  officers  of  the  grand  lodge,  the 
: churchwardens,  Mr.  Proctor,  the  chairman  of 
: the  restoration  committee,  contractors,  and 
• clerk  of  the  works  followed. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Whish,  the  vicar,  having 
) offered  up  an  eloquent  prayer,  the  chairman  of 
1 the  committee  read  the  following  address, 

' which  was  inscribed  on  vellum,  and  afterwards 
i handed  to  the  mayor. 

“ Sih,  It  is  my  gratifying  duty  to  convey  to 
''your  worship  the  request  of  the  vicar,  church- 
vwardens,  and  vestry  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  that 
''you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  the  first  stone  for  the 
(restoration  of  this  parish  church. 

Regarding  the  magnificent  edifice  com- 
nmitted  to  our  charge,  as  one  of  the  finest  re- 
nmaining  monuments  of  the  piety  and  skill  of 
nour  forefathers,  we  are  most  anxious  to  interest 
nmen  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  influence  in 


the  truly  national  work  of  restoring  its  pristine 
splendour,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  a 
sacred  heir-loom  to  succeeding  generations. 
And  we  are  satisfied  that,  while  the  object  at 
heart  will  be  materially  advanced  by  their 
assistance,  they  will,  themselves,  obtain  grati- 
fication and  honour  hereafter,  in  return  for 
their  exertions. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  then,  wor- 
shipful Sir,  that  we  find  you  disposed  to  enter 
warmly  into  our  views,  and  to  strengthen  us  by 
your  co-operation,  and  we  regard  your  pre- 
sence on  this  occasion,  as  an  evidence  of  fresh 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  in 
favour  of  this  justly  celebrated  structure,  now 
fast  hastening  to  ruin. 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  years  ago,  a 
princely  citizen  of  Bristol  erected  this  church  : 
— to-day,  you,  another  citizen,  commence  its 
renewal ; and  it  may  be  considered  a singular 
and  interesting  coincidence  in  favour  of  your 
fitness  for  the  task,  that  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate was  held  by  Canynge,  six  years,  and 
that  you  have  been  already  called  thereto 
three  times. 

To  aid  you  in  the  pleasing  task,  we  invite 
the  assistance  of  the  ancient  Society  of  Free 
Masons,  to  whose  progenitors  Europe  is  in- 
debted for  the  greater  number  of  the  won- 
derful buildings  raised  in  the  middle  ages  ; and 
we  offer  our  cordial  thanks  for  their  ready 
co-operation. 

Our  earnest  hope,  Sir,  is,  that  under  the 
divine  blessing  of  the  Almighty  Being,  to 
whose  worship  this  church  is  dedicated,  no 
long  period  of  time  will  elapse  before  a com- 
plete restoration  is  effected  ; and  that  you  and 
they,  who  have  laid  the  first  stone,  may  assist 
to  set  the  last. 

The  Mayor  then  replied  as  follows  : — 

Pursuant  to  the  requisition  of  the  vicar, 
churchwardens,  and  vestry  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe Church,  and  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  its  restoration,  first  presented  to  me,  I 
attend  here  this  day,  as  Mayor  of  Bristol,  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  for  the  restoration  of 
one  of  “ the  most  famous,  absolute,  fairest,  and 
goodliest  parish  churches  within  the  realms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  In  furtherance 
of  such  restoration,  I now  proceed  to  perform 
that  duty,  and  may  God  Almighty  bless,  pro- 
tect, and  preserve  this  church. 

The  stone  being  then  raised,  Mr.  Britton, 
in  handing  the  trowel  to  the  mayor,  made  some 
appropriate  observations,  and  asked  the  assist- 
ance of  all  in  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 
The  mayor  having  laid  the  stone  amidst  loud 
cheers,  then  said  : — 

I perfectly  agree  in  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  by  the  vestry  to  the  good  feelings 
of  all  who  enter  this  church,  thereby  asking 
that  each  individual,  as  he  explores  its  beauties, 
will  consider  himself  responsible  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  should  he  see'  the  thoughtless  or 
ignorant  attempting  to  deface  or  injure  any 
part,  or  forgetful  of  that  decorum  proper  to  be 
observed  in  a place  dedicated  to  divine  wor- 
ship, he  will  at  once  restrain  them.  Redcliffe 
Church  is  a building  honourable  to  the  nation  ; 
and,  as  a national  monument,  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  all  who  enter  its  walls. 

I rejoice  that  your  exertions  have  been  so 
far  crowned  with  success,  that  you  have  been 
enabled  to  commence  the  great  and  holy  work 
of  restoration;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  architects  to  whom  it  is  intrusted, 
this  restoration  will  prove  effective.  There  is 
no  question,  that  if  their  views  can  be  carried 
out,  our  city  would  possess  a parochial  church, 
and  the  west  of  England  a national  monument, 
of  unequalled  beauty : one  to  be  visited  and 


admired  by  multitudes  of  strangers  of  our  own 
and  foreign  nations. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention,  that  I feel  a 
great  honour  has  been  conferred  on  me  in 
being  permitted  to  take  a part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. I beg  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  the  very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me  with 
their  attendance,  and  especially  to  the  Deputy 
Provincial  Grand  Master  and  the  Society  of 
Free  Masons,  for  their  kind  assistance  in  the 
ceremony  of  this  day. 

The  Free  Masons  then  surrounded  the  stone, 
and  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Mr.  Bushel],  ap- 
plied the  level  to  the  stone,  sprinkled  com, 
wine,  and  oil  upon  it,  and  called  upon  the 
architects  to  exhibit  the  plans,  and  the  various 
officers  to  perform  their  several  duties.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Palmer,  the  secretary,  read  aloud  the 
inscription  on  the  stone,*  and  the  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Caddell  Holder  having  delivered  an 
excellently  worded  prayer,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  spoke  as  follows  : — 

I assure  you,  that  it  has  afforded  the  frater- 
nity of  free  and  accepted  Masons  of  this 
province,  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Restoration  Committee  to  attend 
here  this  day,  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
their  assistance  to  fix  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  restoration  of  this  magnificent  structure  of 
former  ages. 

It  is  an  act  strictly  within  their  line  of  duty, 
and  as  they  have  recently  assisted  at  similar 
ceremonies  at  the  Guildhall  and  the  Barracks, 
the  fraternity  here  consummate  their  labours 
by  assisting  to  rebuild,  and  preserve  from  ruin, 
a temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High.  I his,  too,  is  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Free  Masons  have  worked  in  this  build- 
ing, for  the  experienced  craftsman  will  readily 
discover  various  marks  and  proofs  of  the  labours 
of  our  ancient  brethren. 

To  no  purpose  more  noble  could  we  now 
lend  our  aid,  for  as  Free  Masonry  totally 
discountenances  impiety,  immorality,  and  irre- 
ligion,  so  should  we  lend  our  warmest  efforts 
to  maintain  a structure,  wherein  the  ignorant 
may  be  taught,  the  vicious  reclaimed,  and  the 
great  and  eternal  interests  of  godliness  pro- 
moted. 

I congratulate  the  mayor  on  his  participa- 
tion in  such  a delightful  work,  and  to  the 
Restoration  Committee  I would  say, — Go  on 
and  prosper  in  your  doings  ; may  you  live  to 
see  that  which  is  now  begun  in  harmony  and 
peace  conducted  with  order,  and,  I would 
most  sincerely  add,  finally  concluded  in 
brotherly  love. 

The  architects  being  then  invited  to  address 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Godwin  said 

As  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  him  of 
connecting  himself  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
of  Bristol  with  the  restoration  of  their  noble 
church,  he  could  not  avoid  availing  himself  of 
it.  He  entered  upon  the  task  with  equal 
pride  and  pleasure,  and  would  devote  his  best 
energies  to  carry  out  the  restoration  effectively. 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe  belonged  not  simply  to 
Bristol  but  to  Europe,  and  any  departure  from 


* THIS  STONE, 

in  Restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church, 
was  laid  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  a.d.  1816,  by  the 
Right  Worshipful  John  Kerle  Haberfield,  Esquire, 
Three  time*  Mayor  of  Bristol,  assisted  by  the 
Ancient  Society  of  Freemasons  ; 

The  Right  Worshipful  Henry  Shdte,  Esquire, 
Provincial  Grand  Master  ; 

The  Right  Worshipful  William  Done  Bushell,  Esquire, 
Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master; 
in  the  presence  of  the  Clergy,  Corporation,  and  Citizens 
of  Bristol. 

Martin  Richard  Whish,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

Thomas  Proctor,  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee- 
John  Warry,  Jun.  1 
John  Hare  / Churchwardens. 

John  Britton,  F.S.A.  i 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  / “routecta. 
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the  original  would  be  an  offence  against  pos- 
terity. Throughout  Germany  and  France  a 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings 
was  universally  apparent;  around  every  town- 
hall  and  every  church  a scaffolding  was  to  be 
seen.  The  same  spirit  he  was  glad  to  say  was 
shewing  itself  in  England.  The  present  meet- 
ing, the  most  gratifying  at  which  he  had  ever 
been  present,  was  a triumphant  reply  to  the 
assertion  that  men  in  Bristol  were  too  actively 
engaged  in  makingfortunesto  attend  to  matters 
of  literature,  or  regard  the  works  of  antiquity. 
The  erection  of  that  building,  however,  was 
itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  calumny,  and  the 
present  citizens  were  anxious  to  emulate  its 
founder.  Reference  had  been  made  in  Mr. 
Proctor’s  address,  to  the  coincidence  that  the 
present  mayor,  like  Canynge,  had  held  that 
office  three  times.  The  coincidence  might  be 
shewn  to  extend  further.  Simon  de  Burton, 
who  founded  the  church  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  three  times  mayor ; Everard  le 
Frenshe,  who  was  buried  in  the  transept,  was 
three  times  mayor  ; Sir  Thomas  Mede,  whose 
monument  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  close  to  where  they  then  stood,  was 
mayor  three  times,  so  that  it  would  seem  that 
connection  with  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  was  a 
reward  to  all  those  men  who  had  gained  the 
confidence,  like  their  present  able  and  excel- 
lent chief  magistrate,  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  presence  of  the  Free  Masons  on  this  oc- 
casion roust  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  all  who, 
like  himself,  had  inquired  into  their  early 
history,  and  had  found  how  much  was  owing 
to  them.  Even  at  a time  when  information 
was  confined  to  a few,  and  the  other  sciences 
were  in  a low  state,  architecture  flourished, 
and  Europe  was  covered  with  wonderful 
edifices — hardly  to  be  imitated.  This  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Free  Masons,  who,  when 
the  clergy  were  sent  into  distant  parts  mis- 
sionaries of  religion,  followed  them  as  mis- 
sionaries of  art,  and  raised  for  them  fitting 
temples.  It  was  curious  to  note  that  one  of 
the  few  ancient  documents  describing  for  the 
workmen  the  parts  of  the  building,  which  re- 
mained, related  to  the  doorway  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  and  had  been  of  great  value  in  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  many  technical  ex- 
pressions. He  would  not  detain  them  longer 
than  to  say  he  trusted  all  would  unite  to  obtain 
the  completion  of  the  building,  each  in  their 
several  circles,  and  he  would  ask  them  for 
three  honest,  hearty,  English  cheers  for  the 
restoration  committee  who  had  worked  so  well, 
to  be  received  by  them  as  thanks  for  what  they 
had  done,  and  encouragement  for  what  they 
were  going  to  do. 

The  cheers,  which  were  taken  up  by  the 
multitude,  and  prolonged  for  several  minutes, 
having  subsided,  Mr.  Proctor  said  in  reply  : — 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I gratefully 
acknowledge  the  commendation  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  assure  all  who  feel  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  this  noble  church,  that  no 
efforts  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  pro- 
cure a complete  and  faithful  restoration.  One 
thing  I will  venture  to  assert  in  the  name  of 
the  committee,  that  the  admirers  of  this  mag- 
nificent structure  need  not  fear  its  injury  at 
their  hands,  as  no  mending  or  patching  will 
he  attempted,  but,  so  far  as  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  will  enable  them  to 
go,  a sound  and  legitimate  restoration  shall 
be  effected,  though  it  be  found  necessary  to 
undertake  the  work  severy  by  severy.  That 
the  restoration  shall  be  completed,  they  will 
require  the  aid  of  all  who  wish  the  building 
preserved;  and  that  it  shall  be  legitimate  and 
faithful,  they  look  with  confidence  to  the 


gentlemen  under  whose  direction  the  work  is 
proceeding. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the  hundredth 
psalm  was  sung  by  the  children  of  the  various 
free  schools,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
in  regular  order  to  the  church,  where  a selec- 
tion of  anthems,  ending  with  God  save  the 
Queen,  was  sung,  and  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  committee 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  whole 
was  conducted,  as  well  as  to  the  Free  Masons 
for  the  able  part  they  played  in  the  ceremony  ; 
there  was  no  waiting,  no  confusion,  and  all 
were  in  their  proper  places.  We  have  en- 
tered thus  fully  into  particulars  because  we 
think,  with  one  of  the  speakers,  that  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  belongs  not  alone  to  Bristol  but  to 
Europe,  and  that  all  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  its  restoration.  The  co-operation  of 
the  present  respected  mayor,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  Tuesday  last,  will  give  new  vigour  to 
the  committee,  and  must  lead  to  satisfactory 
results. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  Rev.  Robert  Willis, 
M.A.,  Jacksonian  Professor  at  Cambridge, 
delivered  the  first  of  a course  of  eight  lectures 
on  “ Ecclesiastical  Architecture,”  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  commenced  by  stating,  that 
his  subject  comprised  the  history  of  a Christian 
church  ; and  as  ecclesiastical  architecture  was 
composed  of  many  separate  branches,  he  should 
then  endeavour  to  give  them  a general  view  of 
the  subject,  commencing  with  those  religious 
edifices  which  preceded  the  Christian  period. 
If  we  considered  attentively  the  arrangements 
of  buildings,  we  should  remark  in  every  one 
a distinct  view  to  its  particular  purpose.  In 
a church  a pulpit,  a reading-desk,  and  an 
altar,  combined  with  facilities  for  accom- 
modating a congregation,  were  necessary 
features  ; in  a court  of  justice,  there  must  be 
space  for  a large  number  of  persons,  with 
places  for  the  judges,  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner ; 
a theatre  must  be  so  contrived  that  a large 
audience  can  see,  and  hear  with  ease,  and  have 
a place  for  the  stage  and  scenery  ; these  were 
considerations  uhich  had  immediate  influence 
upon  the  plan  of  each  building.  When  all 
this  had  been  provided  for,  the  architect  might 
say,  that  the  plan  was  impracticable,  that  the 
roof  could  not  be  supported  without  certain 
props  or  intermediate  walls,  and  therefore  they 
would  at  once  see,  that  the  consideration  of 
purpose  and  construction  must  go  hand-in-hand 
together.  Methods  of  construction  have  been 
borrowed,  in  all  ages,  by  one  nation  from 
another,  and  we  might,  perhaps,  take  some 
plan  that  suited  our  requirements,  and  adopt 
it  to  the  intended  building.  But  here  stepped  in 
the  architect.  There  was  a certain  character 
of  design,  which  suited  the  purpose  of  each 
building,  and  though  he  was  not  disposed  to 
give  too  much  influence  to  this  principle,  it 
was  one  which  should  be  laid  bold  of, and  might 
be  turned  to  good  account.  This  character 
would  be  understood  by  supposing  a theatre 
were  to  be  used  for  a church.  People  would 
say,  this  is  in  too  gay  a style  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  vice  versa , a building  might  be  too  sombre 
and  grave  for  a theatre.  The  power  to  im- 
press the  fitting  character  was  a peculiar  mental 
gift,  given,  as  it  appeared,  to  certain  men,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  communicate  it  to  others, 
whilst  in  that  particular,  many  had  failed, 
who  possessed  the  highest  abilities.  But  re- 
turning to  the  theatre  : after  finding  that  it  was 
too  gay,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  symbollism, 
or  the  subjects  represented,  were  not  of  the 
proper  kind ; for,  as  in  a church,  besides  the 
aesthetic  character,  we  should  expect  that  art 
would  be  employed  upon  subjects,  bearing  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  structure  was 
erected.  There  was,  indeed,  supposed  to  be 
another  kind  of  symbollism,  which  might 
rather  be  called  occult  symbollism,  that  which 
referred  a group  of  three  forms  to  the  sacred 
number  3,  and  the  eight  sides  of  a font  to  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  and  a supposed  eighth 
day  of  regeneration,  and  by  which  some  were 
of  opinion,  the  proper  character  of  church 


architecture  was  to  be  gained  ; but  he  believed 
that  these  notions  were  quite  unworthy  of  the 
present  state  of  intelligence.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  catch  the  enthusiam,  which  filled  the 
architects  in  former  days,  and  we  could  only 
understand  their  works  by  considering  the 
state  in  which  the  ritual  was,  and  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  we  might  then  obtain  a church 
suited  to  our  own  wants. 

The  professor  explained  the  meaning  of 
style,  as  used  in  reference  to  the  general 
character  and  distribution  of  the  building,  and 
also  to  the  modes,  in  which  different  nations 
had  practised  their  architecture,  and  said,  that 
he  should  now  commence  the  history  of 
churches,  shewing  how,  step  by  step,  we  had 
been  led  to  the  modern  period.  He  should 
show  the  steps  by  which  Gothic  architecture 
arose,  and  how,  and  whether,  the  main  cha- 
racteristics of  Christian  churches  were  derived 
from  buildings  that  went  before  them.  To  make 
his  meaning  more  clear,  be  had  devised  the 
card-board  models  upon  the  table.  They  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  models,  but  drawings  of 
the  elevations,  arranged  together  upon  the 
ground  plan.  An  architect’s  representation  of 
a building  required  different  drawings;  these 
by  a mental  process,  he  was  able  to  combine, 
so  as  to  give  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
appearance  of  the  building.  What  the  archi- 
tect did  in  his  mind,  he,  the  professor,  had 
done  in  card-board,  and  he  hoped  the  idea 
might  be  valuable.  All  lecturers  on  architec- 
ture had  felt  the  difficulty  of  explaining  by 
drawings,  to  a general  audience,  and  any  one 
who  expected  to  get  satisfactory  models  from 
other  hands  than  his  own,  would  be  inevitably 
disappointed.— Much  credit  is  due  to  Professor 
Willis  for  these  models; — by  means  of  a few 
bits  of  board  for  steps,  and  pieces  of  card- 
board, with  parts  cut  out,  or  drawn  upon  them, 
for  walls,  with  some  ingenious  contrivances 
for  holding  them  together,  which  also  admitted 
of  their  being  readily  taken  to  pieces,  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  architecture  was  given 
to  many  amongst  his  audience,  which  would 
probably  have  taken  them  some  months  to 
acquire. 

The  mere  arrangement  for  pagan  and 
Christian  worship,  continued  the  Professor, 
was  essentially  different.  In  the  former,  the 
statue  of  the  god  was  within  the  temple,  but 
the  multitude  were  without,  whilst  in  the 
latter,  the  congregation  worshipped  within  the 
church,  which  consequently  required  an  ar- 
rangement suited  to  the  capabilities  of  hearing 
and  sight. — The  pagan  temples,  according  to 
Vitruvius  and  existing  remains,  were  here  de- 
scribed from  the  models.  First  of  all  was  the 
temple  in  antis,  having  two  columns  only,  be- 
tween antaj,  these  being  merely  decorations 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  walls.  The  prostyle 
temple  had  a portico  of  columns,  not  inclosed 
by  walls,  but  projecting  one  or  more  columns 
in  extent  from  the  cella.  The  word  portions 
had  been  a puzzle  to  antiquaries,  it  was  in  its 
original  sense  a colonnade,  and  the  “portico,” 
or  porch  in  front  of  the  temple  was  properly 
the  pronaos,  the  space  before  the  naos  or  cella. 
The  peripteral  temple  was  the  prostyle  temple 
with  a row  of  columns  all  round,  which  added 
greatly  to  its  magnificence,  but,  as  they  would 
observe,  did  not  render  it  any  the  better  adapted 
for  a large  congregation  ; there  was  still  no 
light  but  at  the  porches  at  the  ends,  and  over 
the  doors.  The  word  peripteral  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  words  7rfpi,  about,  and  Trripov, 
a wing,  signifying  that  it  had  wings  or  porti- 
coes all  round  ; and  it  was  remarkable  that 
the  word  “ aisle  ” was  derived  from  “ ala,” 
also  signifying  a wing.  In  the  dipteral  temple, 
another  rank  of  columns  was  added.  Still  no 
step  had  been  gained  towards  providing 
for  a large  congregation.  The  cella  was, 
it  was  true,  a little  enlarged,  but  the  principle 
of  its  arrangement  was  the  same,  whereas  the 
Christian  temple  was  a Pagan  temple  turned 
inside  out.  From  the  dipteral  temple  was  pro- 
duced the  pseudo-dipteral,  by  omitting  the  in- 
ner rank  of  columns  ; this  lessened  the  ex- 
pense, and  allowed  a greater  width  to  be  given 
to  the  ambulatories.  The  roof  in  all  these  was 
of  wood,  the  ceilings  of  the  porticos  being  of 
stone.  The  first  great  modification  was  in  the 
hypoethral  temples.  There  was  much  diffi- 
culty in  restoring  the  plans  of  these,  as  the 
walls  of  temples  had  often  been  destroyed,  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  the  materials.  Mr. 
Lucas’s  model  might  be  referred  to.  The 
alteration  consisted  in  leaving  a portion  un- 
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covered,  which  let  in  the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  in  the  rain  ; how  the  sides  were  roofed, 
or  whether  there  was  a reservoir  for  the  water, 
as  at  Pompeii,  was  matter  of  dispute.  There 
was  also  an  interior  row  of  columns  on  each 
side,  dividing  the  space  into  three  aisles, — for 
himself,  said  the  professor,  the  term  “ centre 
aisle,”  was  so  convenient,  that  he  should  always 
use  it.  The  internal  columns  were  in  two 
tiers.  These,  with  the  one  called  amphi-pro- 
style,  were  the  various  forms  of  Grecian 
temples. — Between  the  Greek  temples  and  the 
Roman,  there  were  some  essential  differences. 
The  former  were  supported  on  steps  surround- 
ing the  edifice,  whilst  the  latter  were  raised 
upon  a basement  or  podium,  the  steps  being 
at  end.  In  Roman  temples,  the  walls 
were  seldom  plain,  but  had  three  quarter 
columns  or  pilasters.  Whilst  the  arrangement 
was  prostyle,  that  usually  adopted,  the  ap- 
pearance was  peripteral.  The  interior  of  the 
cella  was  often  elaborately  enriched,  as  might 
be  seen  in  the  temple  at  Baalbec. 

Thus  the  Pagan  temples  were  unfitted  for 
the  Christian  religion,  and  he  described  them, 
rather  to  shew  why  the  latter  did  not  arise  out 
of  them.  Still,  it  was  true  that  when  the 
Christian  architects  were  first  applied  to,  they 
in  some  degree  followed  preceding  models. 
The  Professor  then,  referring  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  basilicas,  said,  that  it  had  gene- 
rally been  thought,  that  the  early  Christian 
churches  were  derived  directly  from  those 
structures.  But  though  Christianity  was  legal- 
ized under  Constantine,  Christian  churches 
had  existed  previously.  Had  the  Christian 
worship  taken  place  in  other  places,  as  in  ce- 
meteries, there  would  have  been  no  going  forth 
to  destroy  the  churches,  in  times  of  persecution, 
as  recorded  by  certain  writers;  and  there  could 
he  little  doubt  that  large  churches  did  exist, 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  basilicas  were 
granted  by  Constantine.  In  the  plan  of  the 
i basilica  there  were  many  essential  differences. 
The  Professor  then  noticed  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  at  Rome,  probably  the  most  in- 
teresting example  of  the  early  form  of  church  ; 
in  which  the  episcopal  chair,  and  seats  for  the 
clergy  in  the  apse,  are  still  remaining,  and 
postponed  the  further  consideration  of  his 
subject  till  Tuesday  next. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONVER- 
SION OF  CONVEX  SURFACES. 

To  change  the  form  of  one  figure  into  that 
of  another  of  equivalent  area,  when  possible, 
constitutes  a very  interesting  problem  in  archi- 
tecture and  other  branches  of  the  practical  arts; 
and  when  this  problem  is  combined  with  that 
of  the  development  of  curved  surfaces  upon  a 
plane,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  and 
i useful  applications  of  descriptive  geometry.  The 
subject,  when  considered  in  all  its  generality, 

1 >s  by  far  too  extensive  to  admit  of  being  fully 
i and  systematically  treated  of  in  the  pages  of 
a periodical  publication;  its  complete  discus- 
sion would  require  a volume,  and  much  study 
and  labour  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  all 
the  cases  in  which  the  principles  of  develop- 
li  ment  and  conversion  might  be  usefully  applied  ; 
the  practical  man,  however,  will  be  at  no  loss 
1 to  discriminate  the  cases  that  come  within  the 
range  of  his  own  operations,  and  the  examples 
' which  we  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
i illustration  in  the  present  paper,  will  serve  to 
shew  in  what  manner  the  conversion  is  to  be 
j!  effected  in  all  cases  of  a similar  nature. 

Let  ABDE,  fig  1.,  be  a right  cylinder,  of 
\ which  the  diameter  is  AB,  and  length  AE  or 
BD,  and  let  it  be  required  to  describe  a circle 
that  shall  be  equal  in  area  to  the  convex  surface 
) of  the  cylinder. 

Now  the  solution  of  this  problem  involves 
i no  difficulty,  it  is  rigorously  accurate,  and  yet 
' we  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  our  most 
i intelligent  operatives  are  acquainted  with  the 
j1  method  of  performing  it ; in  order,  therefore, 
i to  put  them  in  the  way  of  resolving  this  and 
I5  °ther  problems  of  a kindred  nature,  we  think 
'p  proper  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the 
n method  of  construction,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
uia  necessary  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
:f'  following  properties,  viz.:  That  the  circum- 
ifferences  of  circles  are  to  one  another  in  the 
s same  proportion  as  their  diameters,  and  that 
I!  the  areas  of  circles  are  to  one  another  in  the 
is  same  proportion  as  the  squares  of  their  diame- 
e ers  ; these  properties  are  demonstrated  by 


Euclid  in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  books  of  his 
“ Elements  of  Geometry,”  and  are,  conse- 
quently, well  known  ; the  investigation  is 
therefore  as  follows  : — 

Put  7 r = the  circumference  of  a circle  whose 
diameter  is  an  unit;  d=  AB,  the  diameter  of 
the  given  cylinder;  l—  BD,  the  length  of  the 


given  cylinder,  and  $ = ac,  the  diameter  of  tha 
circle,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder ; then  we  have,  by  the  first 
of  the  above  properties,  1 : 7r  : : d : dir,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  whose  diameter  is 
AB,  or  the  circumference  of  the  end  of  the 
given  cylinder ; and  by  the  rules  of  mensura- 
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ion,  the  convex  surface  of  a cylinder  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  circumference  of  its  end  drawn 
into  its  length ; hence  we  have  Idn  for  the 
expression  of  the  convex  surface.  But  the 
area  of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  unity,  is 
expressed  by  the  term  in  ; consequently,  by  the 
second  of  the  above  properties,  we  get  the 
following  proportion,  viz  : — l2 : i n ■ : : 5s  : J 7r52, 
for  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  diameter  is  d, 
or  that  of  which  the  area  is  equal  to  the  convex 
surface  of  the  given  cylinder ; therefore  by 
comparison,  we  have  % ir5*=:ldn,  and  by  ex- 
punging the  common  symbol  n and  extracting 
the  square  root,  we  finally  obtain 
aC  = i o =z\/ld, 

an  expression  involving  nothing  but  linear 
quantities,  and  for  this  reason,  the  value  of  j£, 
or  the  radius  of  the  required  circle,  can  be 
determined  by  a process  strictly  geometrical, 
requiring  nothing  beyond  the  finding  of  a mean 
proportional  between  two  given  lines,  or  be- 
tween the  diameter  and  length  of  the  given 
cylinder.  The  mode  of  construction  is  as 
follows : — 

Produce  the  diameter  AB  directly  forward, 
until  BG  becomes  equal  to  BD,  the  length  of 
the  cylinder;  and  upon  AG,  as  a diameter, 
describe  the  semicircle  AHG,  and  produce 
DB,  the  given  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  meet 
the  circumference  AHG  in  the  point  H ; then 
is  BH  the  radius  of  the  circle,  of  which  the 
area  is  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  This  is  obvious,  for  by  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  geometry,  BH  is  a mean 
proportional  between  the  lines  BA  and  BG 
placed  together  as  one  line  ; and  by  the  fore- 
going investigation,  this  is  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  problem  to  be  satisfied ; therefore, 
if  a circle  be  described  with  BH  as  a radius,  it 
will  contain  an  area  equal  to  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder. 

This  is  the  general  method  of  construction, 
but  the  figure  which  we  have  given  represents 
a particular  case,  and  involves  a curiosity  into 
the  bargain,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  BDFG, 
which  indicates  the  development  of  the  cylin- 
drical surface  is  a square,  and,  consequently, 
BG,  which  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  is  also  equal  to  BD  its  length. 
Draw  the  diagonals,  BF  and  DG,  and  on  the 
point  of  intersection,  C,  with  the  radius,  BH, 
describe  the  circle,*  abed,  which  will  be  equal 
to  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder  ; but  the 
square,  BDFG,  is  equal  to  the  development  of 
that  surface,  consequently,  the  square,  BDFG, 
and  the  circle,  abed,  are  equal  in  magnitude. 

Now  the  celebrated  problem  of  squaring  the 
circle,  is  to  find  a square  that  shall  be  equal  to 
it  in  area ; but  what  we  have  done  above  is 
the  converse  of  this,  for  we  have  found  a circle 
that  is  equal  to  a given  square.  Here  then  we 
have  a mechanical  method  of  squaring  the 
circle , or  rather  we  should  say  of  circling  the 
square  to  a very  great  nicety  ; for  there  is 
nothing  mechanically  impossible  in  making  a 
cylinder,  of  which  the  length  shall  be  precisely, 
or  very  nearly,  the  same  as  the  circumference 
of  its  ends,*  and  this  being  done,  the  problem 
is  resolvable  by  the  principles  which  we  have 
here  laid  down. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
we  are  here  supporting  the  idea  of  squar- 
ing the  circle,  for  every  one  who  has  dipped 
but  a little  below  the  surface  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  is  perfectly  aware  that  with  our 
present  system  of  numerical  notation  a definite 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circumference 
can  never  be  found,  or  in  other  words  a square 
can  never  be  determined  which  shall  be  pre- 
cisely equal  in  area  to  a given  circle. 

The  convex  surface  of  every  right  cylinder 
can  by  the  above  means  be  converted  into  a 
circle  of  equal  area,  but  to  do  the  same  for  an 
oblique  cylinder  transcends  the  powers  of  ele- 
mentary geometry ; the  general  solution  of 
this  case  requires  the  application  of  the  conic 
sections,  and  even  curves  of  a higher  order: 
we  have  thought  proper  to  mention  this,  lest 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Builder  should 
be  led  into  the  supposition  of  impossible,  or  at 
the  least  very  intricate  and  difficult  cases. 

The  following  example  will  shew  the  method 

* In  a conversation  with  Mr.  Holtzapffel,  the  excellent 
ornamental  turner  of  Long-acre,  he  admitted  that  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a cylinder, 'of  which  the  length  shall  not 
differ  from  the  circumference  of  its  ends  by  more  than  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  this 
estimate  he  nas  far  underrated  his  own  powers,  seeing  that 
the  four  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  is  distinctly  appreciable 
on  the  quarter- inch  diagonal  scale  ; such  is  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  mechanical  manipulation. 


of  applying  the  above  principle  of  conversion, 
and  since  every  right-lined  figure  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  equivalent  rectangle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  principle  is  much  more  general 
and  extensive  than  might  at  first  sight  be 
imagined. 

Example.— One  side  of  a rectangular  paral- 
lelogram is  twelve  feet  and  the  other  three 
feet ; what  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  which 
contains  an  equal  area  ? 

Here,  then,  if  we  consider  the  proposed 
rectangular  parallelogram  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the 
length  is  three,  and  circumference  of  the  ends 
twelve  feet,  its  area  will  be  thirty-six  square 
feet,  and  we  have  only  to  find  a mean  propor- 
tional between  3 and  12-r-3‘1416  for  the 
radius  of  the  circle  sought ; thus  we  have 
BH  = ac  — v/36y3-1416  = 3-385  feet,  and 
if  a circle  be  described  with  this  radius,  it  will 
have  nearly  the  same  area  as  the  given  rectangle, 
or  the  rectangle  may  be  reduced  to  an  equi- 
valent square  by  finding  a mean  proportional 
between  its  sides,  and  then  the  square  may  be 
reduced  to  a circle  of  equal  area,  by  reference 
to  a cylinder  of  which  the  length  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  its  base,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
figure.  Another  example  may  be  as  follows. 

Suppose  an  architect  should  find  it  necessary 
to  convert  a square  plinth  into  a cylindrical 
base  of  equal  solidity  and  height,  what  must  be 
the  radius  of  the  cylindrical  base,  the  side  of 
the  plinth  being  three  feet? 

In  this  case,  we  have  only  to  find  a mean 
proportional  between  BG  and  BG-^  ir,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  for  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  AB  =s  BG-t-7t  ; hence  we  get, 
BH=aC  =y/’9+3-1416=2-865  feet  very 
nearly,  for  the  radius  of  the  circle  sought. 

In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  radius  of  a circle,  of  which  the  area 
shall  be  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of  a right 
cone. 

Admitting  the  rules  of  mensuration  to  be 
known,  as  in  thepreceding  case,  the  principles  of 
construction  may  be  investigated  in  a similar 
manner.  Thus,  let  A VB,  fig. 2,  be  a right  cone, 
of  which  AB  is  the  diameter  of  the  base,  and 
AV  or  BV  its  slant  height,  and  let  the  sector, 
BVD,  be  the  development  of  the  convex  sur- 
face, obtained  by  the  cone  revolving  upon 
itself  about  the  vertex  V,  which  remains  fixed  ; 
it  is  therefore  required  to  determine  the  circle 
JSiriE,  whose  area  shall  be  equal  to  the  sector, 
BVD,  or  to  the  conic  surface,  AVB. 

Let  the  symbols,  n,  d,  and  5 denote  as  before, 
and  let  l = AV  or  B V the  slant  length  of  the 
cone;  then  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone  is 
expressed  by  the  term  \dln,  and  the  area  of 
the  circle  equivalent  thereto  is  }7rt>2;  therefore, 
by  comparison,  we  get  JirC2=i din  ; and  this,  by 
expunging  the  common  symbol  and  extracting 
the  square  root,  becomes 

IS  =\/ldl;  that  is, 

the  radius  or  semi-diameter  of  the  circle,  of 
which  the  area  is  equal  to  the  convex  surface 
of  the  cone,  is  equal  to  a mean  proportional 
between  the  radius  or  semi-diameter  of  the 
cone’s  base  and  its  slant  length  or  height. 
Hence  the  following  construction  : — 

Prolong  the  slant  side  of  the  cone  VB  to  G, 
and  make  BG  equal  to  BH  the  radius  of  the 
base ; then  on  VG  as  a diameter,  describe  the 
semi- circle  VwmCG  whose  centre  is  at  F,  and 
at  the  point  B,  erect  the  perpendicular  BC  to 
meet  the  circumference  just  named  in  the  point 
C ; then  is  BC  the  radius  or  semi-diameter  of 
the  circle  required  ; therefore,  on  C as  a centre 
with  the  radius  CB,  describe  the  circle  BmE, 
and  it  shall  be  equal  in  area  to  the  sector 
BVD,  or  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone 
AVB. 

Since  BED  the  arc  of  the'sector  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  cone’s  base,  the  most 
correct  way  of  laying  it  down  upon  a plane,  is 
to  determine  the  angle  BVD,  the  laying  down 
of  an  angle  being  susceptible  of  greater  ac- 
curacy than  the  laying  down  an  arc  of  a circle, 
and  the  method  or  determining  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle,  is  simply  as  follows  : — 

BV : 180°  : : AB  : V BVD,  the  angle  sought, 
which  being  laid  down  by  a protractor  or  a 
scale  of  chords,  will  give  the  sector  BVD  very 
correctly.  Thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  cone’s 
base  be  nine  feet,  and  the  slant  height  fifteen 
feet,  we  have  15  : 180°  : : 9 : 108°  ; therefore, 
if  at  the  vertex  V of  the  cone  we  make  an 


angle  of  108°,  it  will  give  the  inclination  of 
the  line,  VD,  to  BV,  the  slant  side  of  the  cone, 
from  which  the  sector  is  readily  found. 

N.B.  A circle  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of 
an  oblique  cone  cannot  be  found  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  elementary  geometry.  T. 


SEPULCHRAL  MEMORIALS  IN  ENGLAN  D . 

On  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Keyworth, 
sculptor,  read  a paper  on  this  subject  at  the 
Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Mr. 
Keyworth  is  the  modeller  to  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  and  has  recently  erected 
a monument  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hull,  which  is  well  spoken  of. 

He  commenced  by  referring  to  the  earliest 
sepulchral  memorials  in  this  country,  which 
were  mere  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  called 
barrows  ; he  then  alluded  to  the  introduction 
by  the  Romans  of  monumental  tablets,  some 
of  which  might  now  be  seen  in  the  cloisters 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  then  came  to  the 
sepulchral  memorials  found  in  our  churches, 
none  of  which  could  be  ascribed  to  a period 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  even 
from  that  date  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  number  was  exceedingly  small.  It  was 
not  common  until  the  14th  century  to  have 
inscriptions  on  these  monuments,  though  there 
were  instances  to  be  found  before  that  time — 
one  in  black  marble  of  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  for  instance,  was  found  in 
the  chapter-house  of  Lewes.  The  exact  time 
when  effigies  first  occurred  on  coffin  lids  or 
tombs,  was  uncertain,  but  th^lth  century  was 
the  earliest  that  could  be  ascribed  to  any  cum- 
bent  effigy.  It  was  about  the  close  of  the 
12th  century  that  effigies  in  armour  made 
their  appearance.  The  improvement  visible 
in  the  arts  of  design  in  the  13th  century  were 
next  dwelt  on.  The  lecturer  said  : — “ The 
social  intercourse  of  the  different  European 
nations  during  the  crusades,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  Sculpture  and  painting  had  already  made 
their  re-appearance  in  the  Republican  States 
of  Italy,  and  itinerant  sculptors  from  that 
country  seem  to  have  traversed  Europe  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art.  It  is  presumed  that  they 
came  to  this  country,  for  during  this  century 
we  find  a material  improvement  compared  with 
monuments  of  an  earlier  date.  In  the  attitude 
of  some  of  the  monumental  effigies  of  the  13th 
century,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  done 
by  or  after  these  foreign  artists,  we  find  a 
graceful  simplicity,  and  in  the  drapery  a free- 
dom of  arrangement  which  is  not  always  to 
be  found  in  the  more  elaborate  and  finished 
productions  of  a succeeding  age.  The  monu- 
mental tombs  during  the  early  part  and  middle 
of  this  century  were  very  low,  and  the  sides 
quite  plain  ; the  effigies  were  also  cut  like 
those  of  the  preceding  century  to  fit  the  coffins, 
of  which  they  formed  the  lids.  There  are  some 
tombs  of  this  description  beneath  low  unorna- 
mented arches  made  within  the  church  wall. 
These  tombs  have  in  general  been  assigned  to 
the  founder  of  the  church,  or  to  some  early 
benefactor.  There  are  some  flat  slabs  which 
served  as  coffin  lids,  and  were  placed  level  with 
the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  are  very 
beautifully  sculptured  with  crosses  in  relief. 
This  style  of  sepulchral  memorial  was  very 
common  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  century; 
the  most  ancient  examples  are  known  by  the 
coffin  shape  of  the  slab,  and  the  simple  form 
of  the  cross.  In  the  later  examples  the  slab 
became  of  equal  width  throughout,  and  they 
were  not  used  as  coffin  lids,  but  merely  formed 
part  of  the  pavement  of  the  church.”  He  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  the  13th  century  from 
the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Hedon,  a very 
fine  specimen  of  these  simple  and  impressive 
memorials.  Several  examples  of  nearly  all 
periods  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Thornton  Abbey,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Keyworth, 
in  reference  to  the  common  opinion  that 
the  cross-legged  effigies  of  knights,  were  those 
of  Knights  Templars,  coincided  with  the 
opinion  of  a writer  in  th eArchtzological  Journal 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  lecturer  then 
said,  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
that  the  sides  of  the  tombs  of  persons  of  rank 
began  to  be  ornamented  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  small  sculptured  statues  within 
pedimental  canopied  recesses,  and  this  style 
was  used  until  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  consider 
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the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  14th  century, 
a period  without  its  parallel  for  the  beauty  and 
chasteness  of  its  monuments  ; one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  these  was  the  Percy 
Shrine,  at  Beverley,  which,  whether  viewed  in 
its  noble  grandeur  as  a whole,  or  examined  in 
its  minute  particulars,  was  perfection. 

The  lecturer  said  : — “ During  this  period, 
besides  these  highly  ornamented  canopies, 
we  find  tombs  os  in  the  13th  century,  with 
effigies  upon  them,  hut  without  any  architec- 
tural detail  to  distinguish  them,  except  when 
they  are  inserted  within  the  walls  of  a church, 
when  elegant  pointed  arches,  with  rich  ogee- 
shaped canopies,  were  often  constructed  above 
them,  as  in  the  monument  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in 
I this  town,  supposed  to  be  that  of  William  de  la 
| Pole.  This  is  a very  interesting  example,  and 
is  almost  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a 
monument  to  a merchant  burgess.  Near  to  it 
are  the  remains  of  another  monument  of  the 
same  period,  and  from  what  is  left  of  it,  we 
may  judge  that  it  has  been  even  more  beauti- 
ful, and  enriched  with  more  architectural 
detail  than  that  of  De  la  Pole.  Mr.  Keyworth 
regretted  to  say  that  these  valuable,  interest- 
ing, and  only  memorials  of  this  period  in  our 
own  town,  are,  from  neglect  and  other  causes, 
in  a very  dilapidated  state.  The  De  la  Pole 
monument  has  been  covered  with  several  coats 
of  stone- coloured  paint,  which  has  filled  up  the 
delicate  and  rich  carving  about  it,  whilst  the 
figures  of  the  venerable  merchant  and  his  lady 
have  been  daubed  very  liberally  with  bronze- 
coloured  paint.  The  other  monument  has  fared 
even  worse  thanks  neighbour.  All  the  beautiful 
feathering,  as  it  is  called,  round  the  arch  ha9 
been  wilfully  broken  away,  and  the  tomb  and 
effigy,  which  he  supposed  must  have  existed  at 
first,  has  been  removed  to  make  an  entrance 
from  the  burial-ground,  on  the  south-side  of 
the  chancel  into  the  church.  A quantity  of 
brickwork  has  been  erected  within  the  arch 
of  the  monument,  and  the  doors  fastened  to 
this  brickwork,  entirely  burying  all  the  beau- 
tiful architectural  detail  of  this  very  interesting 
memorial.  It  is  entirely  exposed  on  the  outer- 
side  of  the  church,  to  the  weather,  but  has  at 
some  time  been  protected  by  a chantry,  the 
walls  of  which  remain,  although  the  roof  has 
long  since  perished.  Now  tlrat  such  an 
interest  is  taken  in  the  restoration  of  our 
beautiful  church,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing will  surely  be  done,  if  not  to  restore,  at 
least  to  preserve  from  further  injury  and  decay 
these  very  interesting  monuments.  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  last 
named  monument,  although  I believe  it  is 
known  whose  memorial  it  is.  The  armorial 
I bearings  on  the  outer  side  of  it  are  in  such  a 
state  of  preservation  that  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished.”  The  monuments  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  fourteenth  by  a style  of  composition 
remarkable  for  the  profusion  and  display  of 
minute  ornament.  The  monumental  brasses 
and  other  memorials  were  then  alluded  to  by 
the  lecturer.  The  materials  commonly  used 
for  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  were 
then  referred  to.  The  change  brought  about 
at  the  Reformation,  and  the  tasteless  and  de- 
based character  of  modern  monuments  were 
also  spoken  of  at  great  length,  and  the  paper 
concluded  as  follows:  — “In  bringing  these 
few  and  imperfect  remarks  on  the  sepulchral 
memorials  of  England  to  a conclusion,  I will 
direct  your  attention  for  a short  time  to  the 
memorials  erected  in  our  churchyards  or  ceme- 
teries, these  are  of  the  same  character  as  our 
monuments.  The  prevailing  taste  seems  to  be 
for  debased  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
decorated  with  urns  and  sarcophagi,  sculls  and 
cross-bones,  shovels  and  mattock,  scythes  and 
hour-glasses,  every  description  of  emblems  are 
employed  but  those  connected  with  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  conclusion,  we  have  found  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  monumental  art  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Reformation, 
that  the  monuments  were  subservient,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  structures  in  which  they 
were  placed  ; warriors  are  represented  in  har- 
ness, ecclesiastics  in  their  vestments,  civilians 
in  their  robes,  and  females  in  their  ordinary 
costume,  but  all  of  them  absorbed  in  religious 
meditation  and  prayer.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion down  to  our  own  day,  our  monuments 
have  been  of  the  most  debased  character  as 
works  of  art,  yet  there  is  now  every  reason 
to.  believe  that  we  are  in  such  matters,  on  the 


road  to  improvement ; as  the  taste  for  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
becomes  more  general,  and  its  principles  more 
developed,  we  trust  that  the  debased  character 
of  our  monuments  will  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  a better  and  purer  style  of  sepulchral 
memorial.” 

In  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject which  followed,  the  chairman,  Mr.  C. 
Frost,  remarked,  that  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  there  was  no  doubt  great 
foundation  for  Mr.  Keyworth’s  lamentations 
at  the  destruction  of  several  rare  works  of  art. 
For  instance  the  monument  of  the  De  la  Poles 
had  been  destroyed  not  only  by  painting,  but 
by  putting  on  artificial  noses  of  plaster  of 
Paris  ; no  doubt  many  as  well  a9  himself  would 
remember  the  figures  before  they  were  painted, 
and  before  these  artificial  noses  were  added 
to  them,  and  he  certainly  thought  them  far 
more  worthy  objects  of  attention  than  they 
were  now;  he  much  preferred  them  in 
their  dilapidated  state  than  in  their  present 
deformed  condition.  With  respect  to  the 
monument  at  the  south  transept  of  the  church, 
and  which  was  now  the  doorway,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  that  would  be  restored  as  far  as  it  was 
possible. 

Mr.  Lockwood  9aid,  that  the  monument  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Keyworth  (on  the  authority 
of  Gough)  as  that  of  the  De  la  Poles,  was, 
in  fact,  that  of  Sir  Robert  de  Selby  and  his 
wife.  The  other  monument,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  which  he  had  alluded  to,  was 
older  than  that  of  the  Selbys,  and  the  arms  of 
which  shewed  it  to  be  the  memorial  of  a 
Bishop  of  Mann,  who  possessed  the  not  very 
aristocratic  or  euphonious  name  of  Scroggins. 
This  was  to  be  restored  as  fully  as  it  could 
be ; the  effigy  was  gone,  but  the  chantry 
and  all  remaining  of  the  monument,  would 
now  be  restored  by  the  churchwardens. 
The  other  monument  at  the  south  transept  was 
one  of  the  same  description  as  the  last ; there 
was  a small  chantry  on  the  outside  of  this, 
which  would  be  also  restored.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  churchwardens 
were  most  anxious,  so  far  as  they  had  the 
means,  that  the  church  should  be  restored  in 
all  its  integrity. 


REMUNERATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,  — No  one  knows  t * verity  of  the 
facts  related  in  the  article  in  your  last  number, 
entitled  “Leaves  from  the  Liary  of  an  Archi- 
tect,” better  than  I do,  touching  the  manner 
in  which  the  time  and  talents  of  the  architect 
are  daily  fretted  away  by  those  would-be 
friends,  who  forsooth,  have  not  the  smallest 
atom  of  compunction  in  asking  his  advice  upon 
the  practicability  of  whatever  visionary  scheme 
may  enter  their  heads.  I venture  to  say,  were 
the  professional  man  on  such  occasions  to  put 
his  band  in  his  pocket  when  asked  such 
favours,  and  offer  them  a guinea,  they  would 
be  highly  indignant,  and  consider  themselves 
insulted,  yet  at  the  very  moment  they  are  con- 
suming his  time  and  talents  ; but  such  is  man’s 
inconsistency.  Professor  Hosking’s  introduc- 
tory remarks,  quoted  in  your  leader,  are  iron- 
tongued,  and  not  to  be  contradicted;  they 
ought  to  be  hung  up  in  the  study  of  every  ar- 
chitect, as  silent  monitors  to  such  inconsistent 
visitors.  It  would,  indeed,  be  well,  were  there 
to  be  some  plan  adopted  in  the  profession  as 
to  the  charges  which  he  is  entitled  to,  and 
never  until  such  is  the  case  will  matters  be 
otherwise.  I am  convinced,  from  experience, 
that  such  a system  as  at  present  exists  is  an 
embargo  upon  talent,  and  prevents  many  from 
pursuing  those  studies  with  that  ardour,  which 
is  requisite  to  their  advancement  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

But  this  change  cannot  be  effected  un- 
less it  emanate  from  those  who  have  attained 
a high  standing  in  the  profession ; let  them 
rectify  this  crying  evil,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  from  their  position,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  will  raise  the  profession  to  which  they 
belong,  and  confer  a lasting  boon  upon  their 
less  fortunate  brethren.  The  physician  and 
the  lawyer  have  their  fees,  and  can  demand 
them  ; put  the  architect  and  surveyor  in  the 
same  position,  and  not  leave  his  claims  as  an 
open  question  ; for  so  long  as  such  continues, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  be  occasionally  victimized. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  W.  S. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  COLCHESTER. 

At  a meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst., 
Sir  William  Betham  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bate- 
man exhibited  a bronze  fibula,  found  in  a bar- 
row  at  Money  Ash,  Derbyshire;  the  peculiarity 
consists  in  its  being  formed  of  one  piece  of 
wire  twisted  into  form  ; also  some  arrow  heads, 
from  the  same  county. 

Mr.  W.  Chaffers,  jun.,  forwarded  for  exhi- 
bition, a massive  gold  ring  with  intaglio,  re- 
presenting Jupiter  seated,  holding  in  the  right 
hand  a patera,  and  in  the  left  a lance,  an  eagle 
is  by  his  side;  it  was  taken  out  of  the  river,  at 
the  time  of  the  pulling  down  of  Old  London 
Bridge. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Price  sent  a drawing  of  a curious 
font,  lately  discovered,  built  up  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Hastings. 

A very  interesting  paper  was  read  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Colchester  by  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  in  which  that  gentleman  stated  the 
results  of  his  examination  of  the  wall,  which 
extends  for  nearly  two  miles  round  the  city; 
this  he  considers  is  of  the  Roman  era,  judging 
from  their  peculiar  method  of  building,  by 
placing  two  rows  of  bonding  tiles  between 
every  five  or  six  of  stone,  as  well  as  from  the 
appearance  and  texture  of  the  tiles  and  red 
mortar,  which  was  composed  of  pounded  tiles 
and  lime,  becoming  in  the  course  of  time  as 
hard  a9  the  tile  itself.  The  castle  he  decides 
to  be  of  later  date,  as  well  from  the  essential 
difference  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
building,  as  from  the  architecture.  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  antiquities  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  there,  among  which 
were,  the  extraordinary  piece  of  sculpture  of  a 
sphinx;  fragments  of  Roman  inscriptions;  a 
beautiful  bronze  of  the  bearded  Bacchus  ; a 
small  bust  of  Caligula,  another  of  Jupiter  To- 
nans  ; a cupid  riding  on  a griffin  ; also  a bronze 
statuette  of  a sphinx  found  a few  years  since  on 
the  same  spot  as  the  larger  one.  He  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  that  there  was  a fine  col- 
lection of  Roman  antiquities  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Lexden,  found  in  that  locality. 

A discussion  ensued  upon  the  different  re- 
presentations of  the  sphinx  among  the  ancients. 
In  Egypt,  it  was  emblematical  of  sovereignty, 
and  denoted  prudence,  and  state  secrecv, 
hence  Augustus  chose  it  as  his  seal. 

Numerous  specimens  of  ancient  ring  money 
in  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  a communication  was  read  by 
Mr.  Croker  from  Mr.  Sainthill,  of  Cork,  on 
this  subject.  These  rings,  according  to  the 
theory  first  promulgated  by  Sir  VV.  Betham, 
were  U9ed  by  the  Cellae,  as  a circulating  me- 
dium before  the  use  of  coins  was  known,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and 
are  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Julius 
Csesar  and  Tucitus,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  They  are  semi-circular  rings, 
with  cups  at  each  end  ; immense  quantities  of 
them  are  found  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  the  uni- 
formity of  weight  (heing  the  multiples  of 
twelve  grains),  was  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Sir  W.  Betham’s  theory;  some  have  been 
found  of  golj,  weighing  fifty-six  ounces,  in- 
deed, of  all  weights  down  to  the  very  minute 
specimen  produced  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  found 
by  that  gentleman  in  a piece  of  turf;  he  also 
exhibited  an  iron  ring  found  between  the  teeth 
of  a skeleton  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  stated,  that  this  ring  money 
is  observed  in  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  in 
Egypt ; in  one  instance,  figures  are  seen  weigh- 
ing them  in  a pair  of  scales. 

Rings  of  similar  shape  are  at  the  present 
day'  manufactured  at  Birmingham,  and  other 
places,  and  are  taken  by  the  natives  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  barter  for  gold-dust  and 
other  produce,  they  are  called  iron  manillas, 
and  pass  for  about  the  value  of  one  half-penny. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  general  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  ; the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
will  preside.  We  shall  give  in  our  next  num- 
ber full  particulars  of  the  meeting,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  in  full,  and  a list  of  all  the 
jnizeholders. 

A general  meeting  of  artists  will  be  held  in 
Willis’s  rooms,  on  Monday  evening,  to  deter- 
mine on  measures  in  supportof  Art-Unions. 
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FONT,  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  NEWCASTLE. 


vISHMONGERS  AND  POULTERERS’ 
ALMSHOUSES. 

Sib, — In  The  Builder  of  April  1 1th, 
on  reading  over  your  leading  article,  relative 
to  the  competition  for  the  Fishmongers 
and  Poulterers’  Almshouses,  among  the 
many  just  remarks  made,  I observe  that  a 
set  of  drawings  answering  to  the  description 
of  those  sent  in  by  me  have  been  traced  ; if 
such  is  the  case,  and  they  prove  to  be  mine, 
you  may  rest  assured  it  shall  not  go  unnoticed, 
and  I should  be  much  pleased  if  every  archi- 
tect whose  drawings  have  been  served  thus 
would  take  similar  steps,  as  I feel  satisfied  the 
committee  to  whose  care  the  drawings  were 
entrusted,  are  answerable  for  such  conduct,  if 
or  not  it  has  been  done  with  their  sanction. 

During  my  articles  I competed  for  many 
public  buildings  for  practice,  since  that  time 
seldom  without  invitation  ; in  this  instance  I 
was  invited  by  one  of  the  committee,  a just  and 
honourable  gentleman,  and  who  I feel  satisfied, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  will  see  justice 
done  to  all  competitors  ; he  is  the  only  person 
I know  even  by  name,  but  I trust  we  may  find 
many  like  him  among  the  committee,  when 
the  result  may  prove  better  than  expected. 

In  the  year  1837  or  38,  I competed  for  the 
new  Post-office,  Manchester,  when  the  follow- 
ing occurred : — After  waiting  nearly  two 
months  from  the  date  of  my  sending  in  the 
drawings  (which  were  a set  of  studied  line  and 
sepia  drawings),  I called  to  know  the  result, 
and  was  informed  by  the  secretary  that  I was 
not  one  of  the  successful  competitors,  the 
premium  being  awarded  to  the  owners  of  three 
drawings  most  elaborately  gof^ip,  at  the  same 
time  he  offered  me  a sum  for  mine,  which  I at 
first  refused,  but  finding  (by  private  informa- 
tion) that  my  drawings  had  been  copied,  and 
fearing  expense  in  trying  the  case,  getting  evi- 
dence, &c.,  I abandoned  the  idea  of  a lawsuit, 
and  received  a sum  for  the  drawings.  I left 
Manchester  immediately  after,  but  have  since 
been  informed  that  the  building  has  been  exe- 
cuted from  them,  under  the  superintendence 
of  another  architect ; this  will  shew  the 
nature  of  competition  generally,  which  has  so 
disgusted  me,  that  I never  intend  competing 
again,  and  I trust  many,  if  not  all,  of  my 
brother  professionals  will  do  likewise. 

I must  apologize  for  further  intruding,  but 
would  feel  obliged  if  you  could  forward  me 
the  name  of  any  gentleman  who  can  recollect 
the  drawing  traced,  if  again  laid  before  him. 
Business  prevented  my  attending  on  the  days 
for  view,  and  I did  not  read  your  journal  of 
last  week  until  one  of  my  clerks  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  write  to  you  in  time  for  the  18th  inst. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  S.  H.,  architect. 
April  20th. 

***  Just  before  going  to  press,  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Recknell,  the  secretary,  term- 
ing our  observations  of  the  11th  inst.  “erro- 
neous and  unfair,”  and  promising  a reply 
when  the  general  meeting  to  receive  the  report 
of  Committee  on  plans  (held  on  Thursday 
last,)  was  over.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  to  which  we  referred. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  a party  was  engaged  in  tracing 
the  plans  during  our  visit. 


FONT  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NI- 
CHOLAS, NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE. 

The  font  represented  by  the  accompanying 
engraving^H  in  the  celebrated  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Newcastle.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made,  or  repair  ed, by  Robert  Rhodes,  the  builder 
pf  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple,  for  his  coat  of 


arms  with  another,  probably  that  of  his  wife,  is 
sculptured  on  the  basin.*  Rhodes  was  one  of 
the  bishop’s  justices  about  the  year  1486,  and 
was  a munificent  donor  to  churches  in  New- 
castle. The  lofty  cover  is  of  very  delicate  and 
curious  workmanship.  -yy  j. 

Newcastle. 


> Brand's"  History  of  Newcastle,”  17* 


Russian  and  Canadian  Timber. — We 
last  week  gave  an  extract  from  a Government 
return  relating  to  this  subject.  Since  then,  the 
accuracy  of  the  return  has  been  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck, 
and  an  explanation  elicited  from  the  Premier 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  error,  and  its  extent. 
The  nature  of  the  mistake  is,  that  the  prices 
were  necessarily  taken  from  the  Prices  Cur- 
rent, which  are  not  official  Customs’  docu- 
ments, but  a mercantile  list,  in  which  some  of 
the  values  quoted  include  the  duties,  whilst 
others  do  not.  The  heading  of  the  space  con- 
taining the  values — viz.,  ‘ value  in  bond,’  led 
to  the  error ; it  applied  only  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  column,  not  to  that  part  in  which  these 
prices  were  entered  ; and  this  distinction  was 
not  observed.  A new  and  corrected  return 
will  forthwith  be  presented  to  the  House. 

Hawkesbury  National  Schools. — We 
noticed  several  months  since  the  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  above  schools.  The 
building  is  now  finished,  and  was  opened  last 
week  with  great  Mat,  The  style  is  Tudor, 
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PORCH,  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  STAMFORD. 


PORCH,  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH, 
STAMFORD. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  of  the  tower  en- 
trance to  All  Saints’  Church,  Stamford;  there 
is  another  porch  on  the  south  side  of  nave, 
which  is  engraved  in  Parker’s  “Glossary.” 
It  is  almost  entirely  a “ third  pointed”  church, 
was  rebuilt  by  John  Browne,  merchant  of  the 
staple  at  Calais,  who  died  in  1442,  and  was 
buried  in  the  north  aisle. 

5,  Burwood-place.  George  Truefitt. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

ROYAL  MEDAL. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Earl  de  Grey  in  the  chair,  several  dona- 
tions were  announced  ; a paper  “ On  the  trium- 
phal arches  of  ancient  Rome,”  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  was  read,  and  the 
medals  were  presented  to  the  authors  of  the 
successful  essays  and  drawings.  Mr.  Donald- 
son drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
interesting  nature  of  some  of  the  donations. 
One  sent  by  Mr.  Roberts,  was  a cast  from  a 
bust  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  executed  in  marble 
by  Campbell,  and  presented  to  the  architect 
by  his  pupils.  Mr.  Donaldson  made  some 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  and  the  theatre  at  Covent- 
garden,  upon  the  progress  of  the  art,  an  influ- 
ence which  had  led  to  many  improvements, 
and  the  bust  was  therefore  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  series  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  institute. m Captain  Beaufort’s  work  on 
Karamania  was  interesting  from  the  plans, 
which  it  contained,  shewing  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  plans,  he  informed  the  meeting,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Beaufort.  Amongst  the  other  dona- 
tions were  a piece  of  marble  pavement  from  a 
temple  in  India,  a second  volume  of  Gailha- 
baud’s  Architecture,  and  a new  work  on  half 
timbered  houses,  by  John  Clayton,  architect. 

Mr.  Burgess  then  read  an  amusing  and 
valuable  paper  on  triumphal  arches,  in  which 
he  noticed  the  principal  examples,  and  ex- 
plained the  motives  of  their  erection.  This 
paper  we  shall  give  at  length  next  week. 
Lord  de  Grey,  in  consigning  to  the  Chevalier 
Hebeler  the  medal  voted  by  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  Chevalier  Beuth,  passed  a high 
eulogium  upon  the  latter.  The  Chevalier 
Beuth  presided  over  an  institution  at  Berlin, 
united  by  community  of  interest  and  feeling 
with  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to 
whose  members  he  had  on  many  occasions 
rendered  acts  of  kindness.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  medal  was  nothing,  but  he  hoped  that 
the  Chevalier,  now  about  to  retire  into  private 
life,  in  order  to  engage  more  completely  in 
those  pursuits,  in  which  he  took  interest,  would 
not  consider  the  medal  altogether  destitute  of 
value,  associated,  as  it  was,  with  feelings,  of 
which  no  words  could  convey  too  warm  an 
expression.  The  Chevalier  Hebeler,  in  reply, 
signified  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  receiving  this 
testimonial  to  the  Chevalier  Beuth,  who  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
arts  in  his  country.  Lord  de  Grey  then  noticed 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  Institute,  shewn 
in  various  communications  from  foreign  socie- 
ties, a result  which  he  had  long  since  expected, 
and  he  felt  proud  to  preside  over  it.  In  pre- 
senting the  medal  of  the  Institute  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  for  the 
essay  on  brick,  he  expressed  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
giving  it;  and  whatever  Mr.  Worthington’s 
future  objects  in  life  might  be,  he  thought  he 
would  never  have  cause  to  regret  having  gained 
the  reward.  To  Mr.  Nicholl,  who  had  gained 
a medal  of  merit  for  an  essay  on  the  same 
subject,  he  said,  that  he  was  glad,  as  president 
of  the  Institute,  to  present  a reward  to  one, 
who  was  a member  of  the  same  body;  he 
trusted  that  the  present  result  would  induce  him 
to  proceed  in  the  path  he  had  so  well  com- 
menced ; last  year  he  had  covered  himself 
with  “ slate,”  and  this  year  he  had  laid  a good 
foundation  of  “ brick.’*  To  Mr.  Wadmore,  he 
presented  a medal  for  the  best  design  for  a 
royal  chapel,  repeating  that  the  value  of  the 
medal  consisted  in  the  fact  of  having  gained 
it,  and  saying,  that  he  hoped  in  some  future 
year,  when  Mr.  Wadmore  discovered  the 
medal  of  the  Institute  in  some  forgotten  drawer, 


he  would  look  with  pleasure  to  the  occasion 
on  which  he  had  received  it. 

Lord  de  Grey  then  gave  the  announcement, 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Builder.  He  said,  that  sometime 
ago,  it  had  been  suggested  to  him,  that  if  ap- 
plication could  be  made  to  the  Queen,  her 
Majesty  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  offer  a 
medal  herself,  and  that  this  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary stimulus  to  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitute. He  had  not,  at  that  time,  felt  able  to 
say  how  far  such  a result  might  be  expected, 
but  the  subject  had  since  been  mentioned  to 
her  Majesty,  and  he  was  now  happy  to  say  that 
her  Majesty’s  acquiescence  was  instantaneous. 
He  had  only  made  the  communication  to  the 
proper  party,  on  a Saturday,  and  on  the  Tues- 
day following,  he  was  informed,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty would  give  an  annual  medal  for  the  best 
essay  or  design,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  doing  any  thing 
not  warranted  by  the  written  rules,  but  he  was 
at  least  sure,  that  he  should  receive  the  con- 
currence of  every  member  in  proposing,  that 
the  cordial  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Institute 
be  forwarded  by  him,  through  Mr.  Anson,  to 
her  Majesty,  without  another  day’s  delay. 
The  details  would  be  considered  by  the  coun- 
cil ; he  presumed  that  the  Institute  prizes 
would  be  competed  for  as  usual,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  and  they  would  therefore  have 
abundant  time  to  prepare.  He  felt  much 
pleasure  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining this,  and  he  should  be  happy,  if  under 
any  circumstances,  he  should  be  present  next 
year,  when  her  Majesty’s  medal  would  be  con- 
ferred. After  a vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  the  11th  of  May. 


ON  HORIZONTAL  WATER-WHEELS, 
ESPECIALLY  TURBINES  * 

T he  nature  and  importance  of  the  submerged 
horizontal  water-wheel,  invented  in  France  a 
short  time  before  1827,  and  called  a turbine , 
having  excited  attention,  Sir  Robert  Kane  has 
been  led  to  translate  Ruhlman’s  memoir  of  it, 
and  to  convert  all  his  rules  and  formulae  for 
calculation.  Euler’s  mill  is  generally  under- 
stood. “ A perpendicular  cylinder,  or  any  simi- 
lar hollow  body,  filled  with  water,  and  free  to 
turn  on  its  axis,  bears  on  every  point  of  its 
sides  a pressure  outwards,  which  tends  to  impel 
the  vessel  in  its  own  direction,  but  can  produce 
no  motion  if  the  side  is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand it,  because  the  point  of  the  cylinder  lying 
diametrically  opposite  experiences  a similar 
pressure.  If  we  make  an  opening  in  one  part 
of  the  side,  and  apply  to  it  a tube,  which  is 
directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  pressure  ceases  there,  from  the  water 
finding  vent,  but  that  on  the  diametrically 
opposite  part  remains,  and  produces  a circular 
motion  of  the  vessel,  which  is  in  a contrary 
direction  from  that  which  the  water  flowing 
out  horizontally  assumes.  Professor  Seyner, 
in  Gottingen,  pointed  out  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  driving  millstones,  and  Barker, 
an  Englishman,  practically  executed  similar 
constructions.” 

“ Almost  identical  in  theory  with  the  above- 
mentioned  wheels  are  those  in  which  the  wheel 
forms  a drum,  shaped  like  a cone  truncated 
parallel  to  the  base,  with  its  wider  end  upper- 
most, and  bearing  spiral  float-boards  on  its 
surface  ; an  inclosed  space  surrounds  the  wheel 

* From  the  German  of  Moritz-Ruhlman.  Edited  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane.  Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  1846, 
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concentrically ; and  when  the  water,  entering 
the  case  from  above,  runs  down  along  the 
windings  of  the  spiral,  it  compels  the  wheel  to 
turn  round. 

Borda’s  proposition  of  conducting  water  to 
a horizontal  wheel,  so  that  it  should  meet  the 
latter  without  any  shock,  gave  origin  to  vari- 
ous trials  and  experiments;  but  the  merit  is 
due  to  the  French  mining  engineer,  Burdin, 
of  having  given  the  first  successful  plan  for  the 
attainment  of  the  proposed  object.” 

“ The  water,  in  running  out,  acquires,  by  its 
descent,  a velocity  equal  to  that  which  is  due 
to  the  other  half  of  the  available  total  fall,  that 
is,  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  wheel ; so  that 
it  leaves  the  latter  without  any  absolute  velo- 
city. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  Burdin’s 
wheel,  many  circumstances  seem  to  have  been 
found  in  practice  which  might  materially  dimi- 
nish the  useful  effect  specified ; and  particularly 
it  must  be  known  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  cannot  be  employed  at  all.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  French  engineer,  Fourneyron,  to  give 
to  horizontal  wheels  such  a construction,  as 
left  almost  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  true 
that  in  1827  Burdin  gave  to  the  Societe  d’En- 
couragement,  &c.,  at  Paris,  a memoir  on  a 
submerged  horizontal  wheel,  whose  construc- 
tion had  much  analogy  with  Fourneyron’s,  but 
it  was  about  that  time  that  Fourneyron  erected 
the  first  of  his  turbines  at  Pont,  on  the  Ognon. 

In  the  year  1834,  Fourneyron  received  the 
prize  offered  by  the  above  named  society  for 
the  construction  of  the  best  horizontal  wheels, 
and  the  reason  of  its  being  given  so  late  was 
because  the  programme  required  that  at  least 
two  such  wheels  should  be  erected  and  com- 
pleted on  the  large  scale. 

In  comparison  with  Burdin’s  wheel,  the 
height  of  the  concentric  cylinder  in  Fourney- 
ron’s turbine,  which  forms  the  proper  wheel, 
is  very  small,  and  scarcely  exceeds  10  or  15 
inches.  The  motive  water  enters  sharply  in  a 
horizontal  direction  at  the  internal  circum- 
ference of  the  vertical  cylinder,  presses  from 
all  sides  on  the  compartments  of  the  wheel, 
flows  along  the  curved  paddles,  and  escapes  at 
the  external  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

We  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  Fourneyron’s, 
if  we  conceive  an  ordinary  vertical  water-wheel, 
with  curved  paddles,  laid  down  horizontally, and 
that  the  water  which  gives  it  motion,  flowing 
from  the  centre,  enters  at  the  internal  circle, 
and  escapes  at  the  outer  side.” 

The  book  before  us  is  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains a mathematical  examination  of  the  theory. 
M.  Morin,  in  a work  on  these  turbines,  gives 
the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments': — 

“ 1.  That  the  wheels  are  applicable  equally 
to  great  and  to  small  falls  of  water. 

2.  That  they  transmit  a useful  effect,  equal 
to  from  70  to  78  per  cent,  of  the  absolute  total 
moving  force. 

3.  That  they  may  work  at  very  different 
velocities,  above  or  below  that  corresponding 
to  the  maximum  effect,  without  the  useful  effect 
varying  materially  from  that  maximum. 

4.  That  they  may  work  from  one  to  two 
yards  deep  under  water,  without  the  proportion 
which  the  useful  effect  bears  to  the  total  force 
being  sensibly  diminished. 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  last  preceding  pro- 
perty, they  utilize  at  all  times  the  greatest  pos- 
sible proportion  of  power,  as  they  may  be 
placed  below  the  lowest  levels  to  which  the 
water  surface  sinks. 

6.  That  they  may  receive  very  variable  quan- 
tities of  water  without  the  relation  of  the  useful 
effect  to  the  force  expended  being  materially 
lessened.” 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  economy  of 
water  power,  and  the  construction  of  machines 
best  adapted  for  obtaining  it,  should  examine 
into  the  subject-matter  of  the  volume  before  us. 


Ei.ectrophonic  Telegraph. — Professor 
Jacob,  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  has  just  communicated  to  that  body  the 
invention  of  an  electrophonic  telegraph,  com- 
posed of  ten  keys,  ten  different  accords,  and 
ten  conducting  wires,  by  which  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  words  can  be  expressed  by 
means  of  sounds.  The  academy  has  pro- 
nounced a favourable  opinion  of  the  invention. 

Hereford  Cathedral.  — The  eastern 
poition  of  the  choir  of  this  cathedral  is  about 
to  be  restored  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Cottingham  and  Son. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Grimston  Church,  Norfolk,  has  recently 
undergone  very  extensive  repairs,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Ayton,  of 
Attleborough.  It  wasre-opened  on  the  3rd  inst., 
on  which  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  took 
occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  new 
works;  bislordshipalsoheadedasubscription  to- 
wards a new  painted  glass  east  window. At 

Cambridge,  the  Pbilo-Union  Society,  a literary 
and  scientific  body,  are  about  to  erect  a build- 
ing for  their  own  use  and  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  to  consist  of  a library,  club-room,  and  a 
theatre,  which  may  be  used  for  lectures,  con- 
certs, debates,  and  public  meetings.  The 
estimated  cost  is  5,000/.,  and  this  sum  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  in  shares  of  51.  each. The 

new  church  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  now  ap- 
proaches completion,  and  it  is  fixed  that  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  shall  take  place  on 

Friday,  the  5th  of  June. The  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  consecrated, on  the  7>h  inst., the  newly- 
erected  church  at  Southwell,  in  his  diocese. 
The  church  is  capable  of  holding  650  persons. 
Four  yew  trees,  presented  by  Miss  Cooke,  were 
planted  in  the  burial-ground  after  the  con- 
secration, by  individuals  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  Total 

estimated  cost  of  erection,  about  3,000/. 

The  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  are  about  to  erect  a new  saloon  in 
their  gardens  at  Old  Trafford.  It  is  to  be 
150  feet  by  45  feet ; and  22  feet  in  height  to 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  or  32  feet  to  the  centre 
of  the  dome  ventilator.  The  whole  of  the  front 
of  this  saloon  is  to  be  made  of  glass,  and  move- 
able,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  in  bright,  hot 
weather.  In  short,  the  new  saloon  will  have 
a back  wall  and  two  end  walls,  while  the  other 
side,  and  the  whole  of  the  domed  roof,  will  be 
of  glass,  covering  an  iron  framework.  Possess- 
ing an  area  of  6,750  square  feet,  or  about  740 
square  yards ; it  will  accommodate  nearly 

2,000  persons. A new  public  room,  in 

the  Roman  style  of  architecture,  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Edward  Welch,  has  lately  been  erected 
at  Birkenhead.  It  is  46  feet  long,  30  wide, 
and  21  feet  high,  with  a decorated  open  roof, 
and  three  centre  flowers  for  chandeliers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  over  the  entrance  door- 
way, and  retiring  back  over  the  staircase 
landing,  is  an  orchestra,  accessible  from  a 
passage  behind,  and  separated  from  the  room 
by  an  iron  railing  cast  to  the  pattern  of  the  lyre. 
This  orchestra  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
platform  for  public  speaking,  lecturing,  &c. 

The  restoration  of  the  Norman  tower  at 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  making  great  progress. 
The  walls  have  been  taken  down  12  feet  all 
round,  to  the  spring  of  the  upper  tier  of  arches, 
and  at  the  south-east  angle  25  feet  of  the 
ashlar  or  stone  casing  has  been  removed  and 
replaced,  large  masses  of  the  rubble  core 
having  also  been  cut  out  at  the  fissures  and  de- 
cayed places,  and  the  cavities  filled  up  with 
solid  grouting.  The  second  tier  of  arches 
have  been  turned  afresh  with  some  new  key- 
stones, but  generally  speaking  the  identical 
stones  have  been  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  former  situations,  so  that,  we  learn,  the 
work  exhibits  scarcely  a sign  (except  its  re- 
stored regularity)  of  a hand  having  been  re- 
cently applied  to  it. At  the  current  Dorset 

Quarter  Sessions,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
brought  forward  a motion  on  the  subject  of 
prison  discipline,  involving  alterations  in  the 
county  gaol  to  the  cost  of  9,000/.  The  motion 

was  unanimously  affirmed. The  county 

surveyor  of  Wilts  has  received  instructions 
from  the  bench  of  magistrates  to  prepare  a 
plan  and  estimate  of  a new  police  station- 
house,  including  a magistrates  room  for  hold- 
ing petty  sessions,  accommodation  for  the 
lodging  of  a superintendent  and  policeman, 
stables,  &c.  The  same  to  be  erected  at 

Swindon. At  the  Essex  Quarter  Sessions, 

held  last  week,  a committee  of  fifteen  magis- 
trates was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  a county  lunatic  asylum.  Whether 
the  proposed  asylum  shall  be  solely  for  the 
county  of  Essex  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  committee  have  the  power  to  negotiate 
with  the  magistrates  of  a neighbouring  county, 
and  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  one  asylum  sufficiently  large  for 
the  lunatics  of  both  counties.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  does  not  require  that  the  building 
should  be  commenced  lor  three  years,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  if  not  begun,  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  can  step  in  and  build  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county. The  foundation-stone 

of  a subscription  church  at  Preston  will  be 
laid  at  Whitsuntide.  The  Preston  Chronicle 
says  ; — “ We  have  seen  a plan  of  the  building, 
through  the  kindness  of  our  townsman,  Mr. 
Latham,  architect,  and  we  need  only  say  that 
it  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  him,  and  that  the 
church  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  will  be  erected. An  In- 

dependent chapel,  from  a design  of  Mr.  W. 
Stuckey,  is  being  erected  at  Langford.  It 
will  be  a Gothic  structure,  and  have  two  octa- 
gonal towers  in  front.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  500/.,  and  it  will  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  300  persons. The  restoration 

of  Eton  College  Chapel,  including  the  enlarg- 
ing of  the  choir,  the  erection  of  Gothic  stalls, 
and  anew  screen,  &c.,  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
immediately.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  from 
10,000/.  to  12,000/.  A new  burial-ground,  in 
connection  with  the  college,  extending  over 
about  an  acre  of  land  on  the  Eton-wick  Road, 
and  within  500  yards  of  the  college  chapel, 
was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week  by  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. Some  misunderstanding 

has  arisen  between  Mr.  Hakewill  and  the  res- 
toration committee  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church, 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  Hakewill  proposes  to  remove 
the  brickwork  inside  two  arches,  which  he 
contends  is  both  useless  and  unsightly.  The 
committee,  bringing  little  or  no  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  oppose  their  ignorance 
to  the  architect’s  science  ; they  are  timid,  and 
think  the  safety  of  the  fabric  may  he  en- 
dangered. Tenders  for  the  several  works  will 
be  advertised  for  immediately*  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  restoration  is  5,000/.- At  Liver- 

pool a large  “ home”  is  being  built  by  public 
subscription  as  a lodging-house  for  sailors, 
annexed  to  which  will  be  a “ refuge”  for  that 
meritorious  class.  The  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Colchester  having 
been  referred  to  the  Admiralty  for  their  assent, 
in  compliance  with  the  standing  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  their  lordships  have  ap- 
pointed Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  one  of  the 
Tidal  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  Captain 
Vetch,  Royal  Engineer,  to  inspect  the  river, 
and  report  on  the  proposed  plan. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  VERONESE  MISSAL. — EGYPT. 

April  14. — The  Rev.  G.  Pocock,  L.L.B., 
in  the  chair.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cado- 
gan  submitted  specimens  of  Greek  glass  in 
illustration  of  the  Portland  Vase.  Mr.  George 
Isaacs  presented  an  old  English  manuscript 
and  seal,  of  a grant  of  land  in  Cumberland  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  exhibited  seve- 
ral abbey  seals  in  Bucks,  dating  between  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  Mr.  Weale  exhibited 
70  plates  of  stained  glass  and  painted  glass,  60 
of  which  were  highly  coloured  ; they  were  of 
the  age  of  Albert  Durer. 

The  celebrated  missal  executed  by  Francesco 
and  Girolamo  Veronese,  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jarman,  upon  which  Mr.  W.  II.  Rogers,  the 
illuminator  to  the  Society,  read  a description, 
tracing  the  history  and  pointing  out  the 
characteristics  of  this  volume.  The  en- 
thusiastic account  given  of  it  by  Dibdin  in  his 
“Decameron  ” was  referred  to,  and  quotations 
made  from  it  with  explanatory  comments.  T he 
arms,  which  occur  in  several  places,  are  those 
either  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  or  Julius  II.,  while 
Cardinal,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  illuminations  were  executed  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  commenced 
by  Francesco,  and  finished  by  his  son  Girola- 
mo, the  instructor  of  Julio  Clovio.  The 
former  held  a high  and  well-deserved  po- 
sition in  fame  among  the  Italians  of  his  time, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Francesco  da  i 
libri,  to  the  assumption  of  which  modern  criti- 
cism would  willingly  allow  his  prerogative.  He 
has  sketched  with  a fine  pen  in  outline,  not 
only  miniatures  of  the  most  exquisite  charac- 
ter, illustrative  of  important  subjects  in  the 
Roman  Missal,  but  he  has  encircled  them  with 
arabesque  borders  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
ception, that  one  is  astonished  at  the  fact  of  a 
single  mind  being  able  to  produce  combinations 
so  varied,  but  all  so  truly  magnificent.  Sub- 
jects from  the  sacred  text  are  sometimes  com- 
bined with  the  ornament  of  which  they  form  a 
part — a principle  of  design  not  uncommon  in 
the  16th  century,  but  of  which  Mr.  Rogers 
considers  this  the  earliest  specimen.  The 
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principle  of  Francesco’s  colouring  wag  entered 
into,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  his  son,  the 
former  being  invariably  a union  of  wash  and 
stipple,  and  the  latter  entirely  body-colour. 
An  arabesque  design  had  been  enlarged  from 
one  of  Francesco’s,  and  exemplified  on  an 
intelligible  scale,  the  style  of  his  composition. 
Dolphins,  boys,  masks,  gems,  flowers,  and 
monsters  were  subservient  to  his  will,  and 
grouped  with  a degree  of  unity  which  many  in 
the  present  age  may  in  vain  strive  to  emulate. 

A proof  engraving  of  one  of  the  miniatures 
was  exhibited.  Upon  this,  as  upon  many  others, 
the  artist  had  inscribed  his  name,  a circum- 
stance of  such  rare  occurrence  in  other  MSS. 
that  the  names  of  few  more  of  the  great  illu- 
minators of  Italy  are  known  to  us  than  those 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  Vasari.  A singular 
feature  in  this  artist’s  works  is  the  appearance 
of  a number  of  short  inscriptions  in  various 
parts  of  the  ornament.  They  have  not  been 
explained,  and  were  probably  mere  types  of 
private  vanity.  The  finest  of  the  miniatures 
by  Girolamo  were  pointed  out  among  them  ; 
one  containing  a half-length  portrait  of  the 
Pope,  another  of  St.  Gregory,  behind  whom 
his  holiness  is  kneeling,  with  an  attendant 
bearing  the  tiara;  and  the  last,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  as  representing  the  payment  of  a 
large  basin  of  coin  for  the  execution  of  the 
volume. 

Mr.  George  Russell  French,  architect,  then 
read  a lecture  on  Egypt,  in  which  that  country 
was  considered  chiefly  in  its  relation  with  the 
Hebrew  nation.  After  alluding  to  the  different 
names  by  which  Egypt,  “ the  black  country,” 
was  known,  both  in  scripture  and  profane 
history,  the  lecturer  quoted  the  instance  of 
Abraham’s  going  down  into  Egypt  when  a 
famine  arose  in  Canaan,  and  the  arrival  of 
Joseph,  followed  by  that  of  his  father  and 
family,  their  establishment  in  Goshen,  and  the 
•subsequent  ill-treatment  of  their  descendants 
by  the  king,  “ which  knew  not  Joseph.”  He 
then  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  king  was 
one  of  the  race  of  the  Hycsos,  or  shepherd- 
kings,  a dynasty  which  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  and  under  whom 
probably  the  native  Egyptians  were  compelled 
to  work  in  bondage  as  well  as  the  Israelites — 
an  opinion  countenanced  as  well  by  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  “Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a stranger  in  his 
land,”  or  by  other  collateral  evidence.  The 
assertion  of  Josephus,  that  the  Israelites  were 
employed  on  t • e Pyramids,  was  then  discussed, 
and  among  the  illustrations  in  support  of  this 
declaration,  the  well-known  account  in  Hero- 
dotus, of  the  money  expended  on  vegetables 
for  the  workmen,  was  compared  with  the 
avowed  longing  of  the  Israelites  for  the  very 
same  vegetables  after  their  Exodus.  Upon 
some  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  among  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  making 
bricks,  men  are  depicted  wearing  beards  work- 
ing with  the  native  Egyptians;  and  as  the 
latter  shaved  their  heads,  it  is  conjectured  that 
| the  Hebrews  are  intended  by  the  bearded 
i parties.  The  absence  of  hieroglyphics  in  the 
i interior  of  the  Pyramids,  the  absolute  and  un- 
i usual  plainness  of  the  sarcophagi  placed 
I therein,  and  these  last  again  found  empty, 
i point  to  a very  early  period  of  erection,  either 
| before  the  invention  of  hieroglyphics  (which 
i was  Belzoni’s  opinion),  or  to  the  refusal  of  the 
I sacred  scribes  to  record  the  deeds  of  the 
i founders,  which  would  be  easily  accounted  for 
if  we  can  refer  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
to  the  shepherd- kings  (which  is  Lord  Lindsay’s 
> belief).  Even  if  not  engaged  upon  the  great 
l stone  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  the  Hebrews  may 
have  assisted  in  building  the  brick  Pyramids 
at  Dashoor,  Saccarab,  and  elsewhere. 

Notice  was  taken  of  some  of  the  miracles  of 
Moses  before  Pharaoh  ; and,  in  allusion  to  the 
i turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood, 
the  opinion  of  travellers  was  quoted  as  to  the 
l great  sweetness  of  the  waters;  and,  probably, 
i Jeremiah  alluded  to  this  delicious  quality  when 
i he  speaks  of  “ the  waters  of  Sihor”  (2  v.  18). 

1 The  river  being  worshipped  as  a god,  called 

69tog  on  the  great  Sphinx,  and,  in  fact,  every 
| thing  to  the  Egyptians,  or  as  Achilles  Tatius 
! expresses  it,  “ both  river,  and  land,  and  sea, 
and  haven  ;”  and  that  people  affecting  great 
cleanliness  and  dislike  to  blood,  the  pollution 
of  their  sacred  stream  must  have  been  a terrible 
! infliction. 

The  rising  of  the  Nile  was  then  accounted 
for,  and  an  apposite  illustration  quoted  from 


Shakspeare  of  the  measured  standard  by  which 
it  was  usual  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the 
waters,  the  great  poet  with  admirable  judg- 
ment, selecting  a pyramid  rather  than  a column, 
as  he  was  writing  of  the  days  of  Cleopatra, 
and  the  famous  nilometer  was  not  erected  till 
the  year  820,  a.d.  One  state  of  things  was 
consequent  upon  another  in  a country  like 
Egypt;  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  burial  places  should  be 
raised  above  their  reach,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  bodies  unburied  for  some  time, 
brought  embalming  into  use,  of  which  the 
first  recorded  instance  was  for  the  partriarch 
Jacob. 

The  idolatries  of  the  Egyptians  were  glanced 
at,  especially  those  which  influenced  the  Is- 
raelites, as  the  setting  up  of  the  golden  calf, 
a copy  of  apis,  at  Mount  Horeb,  in  later  times 
repeated  by  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  his 
two  golden  heifers  being  imitations  of  the  bull 
apis  adored  at  Memphis,  and  the  bull  Mnevis 
worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  Ezekiel’s  vision 
when  he  saw  the  seventy  elders  (or  Sanhedrim) 
offering  incense  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the 
temple,  on  the  walls  of  which  “ all  the  idols 
of  the  house  of  Israel  were  portrayed,”  agrees 
exactly  with  the  representations  in  Egyptian 
temples  and  tombs.  The  calamities  which 
came  upon  Egypt  were  doubtless,  as  well  for 
her  monstrous  idolatries  as  for  her  injurious 
treatment  of  the  Israelites  subsequent  to  their 
Exodus,  and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
that  Egypt  should  be  “ the  basest  of  king- 
doms,” and  that  there  should  be  “ no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,”  have  been  com- 
pletely verified  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  successive  nations  for  twenty-four  centuries, 
until  it  is  at  this  moment  suffering  under  the 
stern  and  iron  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  most 
cruel  despot  that  Egypt  has  hitherto  known. 


SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  branch  of  our  subject  which  we  now 
approach,  as  it  is  spread  over  ten  centuries, 
embraces  many  changes ; and  may  be  divided 
into  the  beginnings  of  the  dispersed  Goths  ; 
the  round-arched  Romanesque  ; the  different 
stages  of  the  pointed  style ; the  revival  or 
Cinque  Cento  ; the  Classical;  and  the  decline, 
first  into  meretricious  ornament,  and  then 
through  the  Rococo  to  the  present  academical 
and  death.  Thus  Spanish  architecture  lias 
followed  the  monarchy  from  its  cradle,  waxing 
strong  with  its  growth,  splendid  in  its  man- 
hood, and  feeble  with  its  decay.  Spaniards, 
when  writing  on  what  we  still  call  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture qualify  that  epithet,  which  is  alike 
false  in  its  historical  as  in  its  secondary  and 
vituperative  signification.  Descendants  of  the 
mighty  Goths,  the  prostrators  of  Rome,  that 
name  is  looked  up  to  by  them  as  the  fountain 
of  honour,  not  disgrace.  In  Spain,  as  else- 
where, it  cannot  exactly  be  said  by  whom  the 
pointed  style  was  invented,  or  when  it  was 
first  introduced  ; the  form  itself  must  long 
have  been  obvious,  since  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
duced by  the  lines  which  divide  every  one  of 
the  then  common  series  of  intersecting  round 
arches,  of  which  it  is  but  a development;  nor 
in  all  probability  was  its  first  adopter  aware  of 
the  mighty  capabilities  which  this  germ  con- 
tained, as  the  acorn  does  the  oak.  The  Spa- 
niards, assuming  that  it  was  first  used  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  Charlemagne,  term  the  pointed 
style,  Gothico  Tedesco  and  Gcrmanico.  Be 
its  inventors  who  they  may,  it  certainly  did 
not  originate  with  the  Spanish  Goths,  whose 
existence  had  ceased  some  five  centuries  before 
its  appearance  ; nor  does  it  deserve  the  stigma 
which  has  been  cast  on  it  by  classicists  and 
academicians.  This  style,  at  once  original 
and  Christian — unadulterated  by  those  associ- 
ations of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  infect  the 
walls  of  every  antique  elevation — was  created 
for  a new  and  purer  religion ; hence  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  spread  simultaneously 
over  most  of  Christendom,  attaining  in  Spain 
a glory  which  one  day  will  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. There  it  creeps,  not  along  the  ground, 
like  the  horizontal  line  of  the  Pagan  temple — 
nor  the  low-roofed  mosque  of  the  Moslem,  of 
earth  earthy,  like  their  creed — but  aspires  on 
high,  ascending  with  the  prayers  of  those  who 
worship  within,  to  whom  alone  the  privilege  of 
looking  up  to  heaven  and  a future  has  been 
vouchsafed.  And  how  lovely  is  this  Christian 

* From  the  “ Quarterly.”— Continued  from  p.  172,  ante. 


style  in  itself — how  perfect  in  its  own  rules 
orders,  and  proportions — how  inexhaustible  in 
its  resources  and  varieties  of  combination — 
how  full  of  meaning,  intention  and  capability 
— how  significant  its  cruciform  plan,  its  per- 
pendicular spires— how  rich  in  mystic  symbols, 
being  itself  a symbol  of  the  Infinite  — how 
profound  the  religious  awe — how  innate  the 
devotional  sentiment,  yet  how  true  the  artistic 
feeling  and  poetry — how  boundless  the  scope 
in  elevation,  construction,  and  decoration,  for 
individual  mind  and  genius  to  work  and  ex- 
pand itself,  with  which  the  limited  and  fixed 
classical  system  never  could  or  can  compete. 
There  indeed  the  lust  of  the  eye  is  gratified, 
but  the  Christian  heart  is  not  touched— nay, 
cloyed  with  sameness  of  sweets,  it  loathes  the 
honeycomb.  The  remnant  of  the  Goths,  who 
fled  before  the  Moors  into  the  Asturian  caves, 
to  temples  not  raised  by  hands,  had  to  struggle 
for  mere  existence ; their  architectural  pro- 
gress was  that  of  an  army  which  first  bivouacs, 
then  runs  up  huts,  and  when  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  foes,  builds  barracks  and  citadels. 
More  than  a hundred  years  elapsed  before 
their  earliest  works  were  erected,  which  date 
from  the  ninth  century,  and  are  coi’rectly  called 
by  Spaniards  Obras  de  los  Godos,  works  of  the 
Goths,  not  Gothic  works.” 

“ The  characteristics  of  this  Spanish  Roman- 
esque or  corrupted  Roman  manner,  are  the 
portico,  useful  in  the  damp  Asturias,  a massy 
masonry,  the  round  arch,  solid  piers,  and  want 
of  height.  The  style  in  less  than  a couple  of 
centuries  was  improved  by  a northern  element, 
which  was  brought  into  Catalonia  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  aided  the  Christians  against  the 
Moors,  and  who  settled  in  reconquered  dis- 
tricts; it  soon  spread  into  the  Castiles,  and 
particularly  in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
Alonzo  VI.,  whose  wife  was  a French  prin- 
cess— whose  primate  was  a monk  of  Cluny — 
whose  son-in-law,  Ramon,  was  a Burgundian, 
and  brother  to  Pope  Calixtus  II.  Foreign 
creeds  and  fashions  were  the  natural  result; 
and  we  find,  in  1060,  Petres  de  Tamber,  a 
German,  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  Leon  ; 
while  in  1090  Ramon  was  employing,  on  his 
new  works  at  Avilla,  Casandro,  a Roman,  and 
Florin,  a Burgundian.  Again,  in  1118,  the 
Norman  prelate,  Oldegar,  commenced  the 
stately  cathedral  of  Tarragona,  a city  wrested 
from  the  infidel  by  his  countryman,  Robert 
Burdet,  a ‘warrior,’  as  his  Norse  name  im- 
plies. About  the  same  time,  Geronimo,  a 
native  of  Perigueux,  and  bishop  of  the  Cid, 
took  peaceably,  after  his  pugnacious  patron’s 
decease,  to  church-building,  and  erected  the 
castle-cathedrals  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca. 
Thus  the  Normans  in  Spain  enfulated  their 
contemporary  countrymen  in  France,  England, 
Sicily,  and  Apulia.  Their  style  was  also  pro- 
pagated by  the  Templars,  who,  numerous  and 
powerful  in  the  Peninsula,  maintained  a close 
freemasonry  with  their  tramontane  brethren  : 
the  collegiate  church  at  Toro,  the  Magdalen 
at  Zamora,  and  the  church  at  Mansanara,  near 
Aviles,  are  fine  specimens  of  Templar  archi- 
tecture. The  prevailing  characteristic  is 
simple  solidity.  The  masonry  was  too  robust, 
too  thick  to  require  buttresses  ; and  as  forays 
and  invasions  were  then  rife,  the  churches 
were  built,  like  those  in  Syria,  both  for  prayer 
and  defence — hence  the  smallness  of  windows 
which  weaken  walls,  and  the  size  of  towers, 
which  offered  refuge  keeps.  The  windows  are 
round-headed,  and  often  divided  by  a single 
pillar,  without  mullions  or  transoms,  and  ex- 
actly the  Ajimez  of  the  Moors.  Among  orna- 
ments, the  chevron  and  billet-moulding  occur 
frequently.  The  transition  from  the  round 
arch  to  the  pointed  one  was  gradual,  and  the 
two  may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Lus  Huelgas  near  Burgos,  which  was 
founded  in  1180  by  Leonora,  daughter  of  our 
Henry  II.,  and  wife  of  Alonzo  VIII.  This 
now  degraded  pile  is  an  architectural  encyclo- 
pedia, in  which  the  horse-shoe  arch  intermin- 
gles with  round  and  pointed  ones,  and  Gothic 
crocket-work  with  Saracenic  diapery.  The 
v'indows  now  become  wider  and  more  elegant 
— the  buttresses,  finials,  and  external  supports 
richer.” 

“The  civil  wars  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  St.  Ferdinand  blighted  these  blossoms 
of  piety,  and  filled  the  land  with  poverty  and 
crime.  Now  castles  were  raised  instead  of 
convents — some  of  which  yet  remain,  shorn, 
like  aged  oaks,  of  their  leaves  and  branches. 
The  Spaniards,  who  previously  had  made  use 
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of  Moorish  fortresses,  now  that  they  began  to 
build  for  themselves,  abandoned  the  Oriental 
form  and  material,  to  adopt  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Goths.” 

“ The  private  dwellings  of  Spanish  kings 
and  nobles  down  to  Charles  V.  were  chiefly 
Moorish,  and  artisans  of  that  nation  were  em- 
ployed in  most  works  of  luxury  and  ornament. 
Few  of  the  ancient  capitals  are  without  a 
royal  palace.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
examples  are  the  Alhambra,  the  Alcaiseria  at 
Zaragoza,  the  Alcazares  of  Seville  and  Se- 
govia ; and  of  private  houses,  these  of  the  Alba 
and  the  Casade  Pilatus  at  Seville. 

The  bridges  built  by  the  Moors  were  narrow, 
and  high  pitched  in  the  arch,  being  destined 
more  for  horse  and  foot  passengers  than  car- 
riages ; fine  specimens  exist  near  Martorell  and 
at  Toledo.  The  Spaniards  here  again,  as  in 
their  castles,  adopted  a Roman  model,  of  which 
such  noble  ones  remain  at  Merida,  Salamanca, 
and  Alcantara.  Among  the  best  imitations  is 
that  thrown  over  the  Ebro,  near  Logrono,  in 
1107,  by  Juan  de  Ortega  ; those  over  the  Mifio 
at  Lugo  and  Orense ; and  others  near  the 
cities  of  Santiago  and  Zaragoza,  the  Mecca 
and  Medina  of  the  Peninsula : indeed,  the 
early  bridges,  roads,  and  hospitals,  were  chiefly 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  pil- 
grims. In  later  times  primates  and  prelates 
were  true  pontifices  maximi : witness  those 
grand  works  that  span  the  Tagus  at  Talavera, 
and  at  the  Puente  del  Arzoliispo,  which  de- 
notes its  founder  Archbishop  Tenorio,  as  that 
lower  down,  del  Cardenal , does  its  author  Car- 
dinal Carvajal.  The  subsequent  ones  were  the 
work  of  the  state.  Thus  Philip  II.  built  those 
at  Simancas,  Badajoz,  and  Madrid  ; Charles 
III.  that  of  Alcolea,  near  Cordova,  which,  like 
one  at  neighbouring  Ronda,  is  superb,  both 
in  conception  and  execution. 

To  return  to  Gothic  architecture  : once  es- 
tablished in  Spain,  it  advanced  as  steadily  as 
the  classical  had  done,  where  the  rude  Tuscan 
receded  the  chaste  Doric  and  the  elegant 
onic — and  thence  expanded  into  the  beautiful 
Corinthian  and  ornate  Composite.  The  four- 
teenth century — the  age  in  England  of  our 
valorous  Edward  III.  and  of  William  of 
Wykeham — in  the  Peninsula  was  that  of  the 
gallant  Alonzo  XI.  and  Archbishop  Tenorio. 
The  most  successful  among  native  architects 
were  Jayme  Fabra,  Juan  Franck,  Alonzo 
Martinez,  and  Juan  Alfonzo  : the  finest  ex- 
amples of  this  glorious  period  will  be  found 
in  the  exquisite  Cathedral  of  Leon,  the  St. 
Ouen  of  the  Peninsula — in  the  elegant  ones 
of  Palencia,  1321 — and  Oviedo,  1388 — the 
solemn  Seu  and  Sa.  Maria  del  Mar  at  Barce- 
lona, 1328 — the  Seu  of  Zaragoza — and  the 
convents  of  Lupiana,  near  Guadalajara,  1330 
. — and  Guadalupe,  1389.  The  Transilo,  or 
Jewish  synagogue  of  Toledo,  1350,  is  without 
rival  in  the  world,  and  presents  a matchless 
ensemble  of  all  that  Hebrew  and  Gothic  and 
Moorish  art  could  do  in  juxtaposition. 

The  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  full- 
blown development  of  the  Spanish  Gothic, 
which  now  luxuriated  in  storied  windows  richly 
dight,  in  high  embowered  roofs,  in  heraldic 
pomp,  and  in  a lacework  embroidery  of  deco- 
ration thrown  over  walls  and  ceilings.  This 
— the  period  of  our  Waynfleet,  Chichele,  and 
Henry  VII. — found  more  than  a parallel  in 
Juan  II.,  the  Maacei.as  of  the  troubadour,  in 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  great  car- 
dinals, Mendoza  and  Ximenez : who,  like 
their  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  pri- 
macy of  Toledo,  were  among  the  noblest 
patrons  of  learning  and  art  that  any  country 
or  age  has  ever  produced.  Then  arose  those 
cathedrals  and  colleges  whose  founders  may 
well  smile  from  their  graves  upon  the  magni- 
ficence of  moderns.  These  colossal  and  costly 
monuments,  raised  in  days  of  poverty,  shame 
the  carpenters’  Gothic  of  this  iron  age  of 
money-changers  and  millocrats.  Now  the 
gift  of  half  an  acre  for  a site  from  one  who 
owns  half  a country  is  trumpeted  forth  as  mu- 
nificent;— if  anything  really  noble  be  done, 
it  is  treated  as  a sort  of  symptom  of  madness  ! 
In  those  times  no  wonder  was  excited  when 
Christian  men,  or  Christian  women  either, 
offered  the  fruits  of  self-denial  on  the  altar. 
Very  many,  frugal  at  home  like  the  older 
Romans,  like  them  reserved  their  magnificence 
for  the  ‘ Palace  of  God.’  Now  private  luxury 
and  domestic  decoration  contrast  with  religious 
poverty  in  art  and  meanness  in  feeling  ; nay, 
the  Gothic  devotional  sentiment  has  almost  be- 


come too  mysterious  to  be  comprehended  in 
‘ modern  contracts  to  be  finished  in  eighteen 
months.’  Centuries  then  elapsed  during  the 
erection  of  the  temple ; the  completion  was 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
as  a sacred  duty  ; the  church,  built  on  a rock 
and  like  one,  rose  as  if  to  endure  for  ever. 
Nor  was  expense  of  gold  or  thought  ever 
grudged  on  this  labour  of  love.  The  founders 
did  not  sit  down  to  build  a tower  without 
mature  consultation — nay,  frequently,  in  cases 
of  difficulty,  juries  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects were  summoned  to  decide  on  plans  which 
had  been  prepared  by  numerous  competitors. 
Although  one  general  principle  pervades  all 
the  cathedrals  of  Spain,  a difference  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  provinces,  many  of  which  were 
once  independent  kingdoms  : the  sister  piles 
retain  a family  likeness,  without  being  identi- 
cally the  same,  insomuch  that  Spanish  archi- 
tecture has  its  provincialisms — like  the  dialects, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  which  are  so  marked  as  to  afford 
certain  geographical  tests. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  a court  was  held  ; 
Mr.  Leslie  was  chosen  chairman.  The  clerk 
presented  the  treasurer’s  book,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  cash  balance  at  the  bankers 
was  10,620/.  17s.  9d.  In  consequence  of  a 
communication  from  the  solicitors  of  the  court 
relating  to  the  Highways  Bill,  some  additions 
were  suggested  to  various  clauses,  and  an  ap- 
plication was  ordered  to  Sir  James  Graham 
requesting  the  additions  to  be  made. 

The  Vauxhall  Bridge  Company  appealed 
against  the  rate,  alleging  that  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  liable.  The  court  thought 
otherwise,  and  ordered  the  collector  to  apply 
for  a warrant  at  the  next  court,  if  the  rate  were 
not  paid  before. 

Mr.  W.  Tooke,  the  solicitor  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  in  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  appealed  against  the  rate 
upon  a part  of  the  institution  occupied  by  the 
secretary,  alleging  that  the  property  was  ex- 
empted by  the  6 & 7 Viet.,  cap.  36.  It  appeared 
that  the  property  was  leasehold,  and  the  Civil 
Engineers’  Institution  covenanted  to  pay  the 
landlord’s  taxes,  among  which  sewers’  rates 
were  named.  The  appeal  was  deferred  for  a 
month,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Le  Breton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  William  Donaldson,  the 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor-general  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  as  to  the  liability  of  the  institution 
to  sewer’s  rates  ; the  draft  case  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  court. 

On  the  applications  of  various  parties,  3,450 
feet  of  the  new  forms  of  sewers  were  granted, 
and  98  drains.  A special  clerk  of  the  works 
was  appointed,  to  see  that  the  applicants  strictly 
obeyed  the  orders  of  court,  by  making  the 
sewers  in  the  best  possible  manner  as  to  mate- 
rials and  workmanship. 

The  following  accounts  were  presented  to 
the  court  as  having  been  examined  and  passed 
by  the  committee  of  accounts  : — 


Commissioners’  fees,  quarter  end- 
ing Lady-day £65  4 0 

Petty  cash,  quarter  ending  Lady- 

day  140  4 2 

Bricklayers’  and  labourers’  wages 
from  the  25th  December,  1845, 
to  27th  March,  1846  458  1 2 


£663  9 4 

A long  discussion  took  place  on  a proposi- 
tion to  invest  5,000/.  of  the  balance  at  the 
bankers  in  exchequer  bills ; the  profit  and 
loss  on  such  purchase  to  be  calculated  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  districts  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  arguments  against  the  proposition 
were,  that  the  rates  having  been  made  much 
too  high,  and  the  expenditure  much  reduced, 
occasioned  the  heavy  balance,  and  was  a tem- 
porary evil ; and  the  difficulties  of  calculating 
the  proportions  of  profit  and  loss  appearing 
almost  insurmountable,  the  proposition  was 
negatived  by  ten  to  four. 

An  important  motion  was  then  disposed  of, 
viz.,  to  rescind  an  order  of  court  of  the  20th 
February  last,  limiting  the  extent  of  No.  3 
sewer  to  100  feet.  Mr.  Cumberlege  and  Mr. 
Mayhew  both  detailed  numbers  of  courts  and 
alleys,  where  at  present  no  sewer  or  drain 
exists,  all  of  which  were  of  a greater  length 


than  100  feet.  The  order  was  unanimously 
rescinded.  It  was  understood  that  the  sur- 
veyor should  direct  his  attention  to  these  con- 
fined localities,  and  present  a plan  by  which 
they  might  be  cheaply  and  effectually  drained. 
Adjourned  to  Friday  ,1st  of  May. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

April  15th. — Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  M.A., 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  first  com- 
munication was  on  Mr.  Rand’s  inventions  for 
the  manufacture  of  flexible  metal  vessels,  for 
preserving  paint  and  other  matters,  by  Mr. 
Carpmael. 

Mr.  Carpmael  stated,  that  Mr.  Rand,  who 
is  an  artist,  had,  from  the  inconvenience  and 
waste  of  colour  which  takes  place  when  it  is 
put  up  in  the  bladders  ordinarily  used  for  that 
purpose,  been  led  to  endeavour  to  find  a sub- 
stitute, and  the  use  of  metallic  vessels  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind.  After  many  experiments, 
be  succeeded  in  forming  them  of  so  thin  a 
body  of  metal,  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
collapsed  so  as  to  shut  out  all  air.  The  tubes 
are  made  of  block-tin,  the  150th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  have  at  the  upper  end  a 
nozel  and  screw-cap,  and  are  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  being  folded  over  once  or  twice 
with  a pair  of  pinchers,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
air.  As  the  colour  or  other  matter  which  they 
contain  is  pressed  out,  the  tubes  are  collapsed, 
and  thus  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  always  re- 
mains full.  Each  tube  has  to  go  through  the 
following  process  of  manufacture: — A small 
piece  of  block-tin  is  put  into  a dye,  upon  which 
a punch,  worked  by  a lly  press,  descends  and 
forces  the  metal  up  of  the  required  thickness 
between  the  surfaces  of  the  dye  and  punch ; 
thus  by  a single  blow  the  body  of  the  tube  is 
formed.  It  is  then  removed  to  a second  press, 
by  which  the  screw  on  the  neck  of  the  tube  is 
formed,  and  by  a second  blow  in  the  same  press 
the  maker’s  name  is  stamped  upon  it.  The 
cap  is  formed  in  a similar  manner  by  a third 
machine.  The  tube,  when  struck,  is  placed  in 
a lathe,  and  cut  the  required  length.  Thus  a 
perfectly  air-tight  bottle  is  formed  without 
seam  in  a few  seconds. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  a number  of  the  tubes, 
which  were  beautifully  ornamented,  some  of 
them  being  covered  with  richly  embossed  velvet 
and  other  materials,  and  filled  with  choice 
perfumes  ; he  presented  one  of  the  bottles  to 
every  lady  present. 

He  also  stated  that  he  had  exported  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  essence  of  anchovies, 
prepared  mustard,  cold  creams,  volatile  chemi- 
cal preparations;  it  is  also  intended  to  export 
and  import  butter,  preserved  meats,  and  other 
substances,  in  cases  of  this  description. 

The  second  communication  was  by  Mr. 
Banks  on  the  cotton  produced  in  Honduras 
and  Yucatan,  and  the  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing free  labour  cotton  from  Africa  and 
other  countries  into  the  British  market. 


VELOCITY  OF  FLOWING  WATER. 

Sir, — I require  to  convey  water  from  a 
spring  in  the  hills  to  a valley  beneath,  by  cast- 
iron  pipes,  a length  of  3,700  feet,  in  which 
there  must  be  58  bends  to  suit  the  windings  of 
the  hill. 

The  fall  in  2,700  feet  from  the  spring,  to  be 
2 inches  to  10  feet  (or  45  feet  perpendicular  in 
that  distance)  with  50  bends,  8 of  them  formed 
from  angles  of  90,  and  42  from  angles  of  135 
degrees,  the  whole  to  be  assumed  as  pipe2-inch 
diameter  in  the  bore.  The  other  1,000  feet, 
to  have  8 bends  only,  and  each  at  an  angle 
of  135  degrees,  the  fall  to  be  21  inches  to  10 
feet,  or  175  feet  perpendicular  in  this  length. 

I wish  to  know  the  velocity  with  which 
water  ought  to  flow  through  the  first  length 
(say  2-inch  pipe),  and  to  what  diameter  the 
bore  may  be  reduced  for  the  second  length,  to 
be  just  capable  to  carry  all  the  water  from  the 
first  length  of  2- inch  pipe. 

If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  insert  this  in 
The  Builder,  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  kindly  give  a practicable  formula  for  the 
computations,  and  much  oblige  your  humble 
servant  and  Constant  Reader. 

Bath,  20th  April,  1846. 


Strike  in  the  Building  Trade. — The 
strike,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  still  continues.  The 
loss  to  all  parties  must  be  immense. 
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erormpoitonire. 


CURB  STONES. 

Sir, — A correspondent  in  your  number  of 
the  4th  inst.  refers  to  the  curb  stones  used  in 
Paris,  as  per  sketch  which  you  gave  in  your 
number  of  21st  March  last,  and  says  they 
might  be  made  in  cast-iron  instead  of  stone. 
No  doubt  they  might,  but  they  would  be  made 
cheaper,  and,  I think,  nearly  as  strong,  of 
terro-metallic  earth,  such  as  is  found  in  this 
district.  A.  B. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 


iUisa'llanra, 

One  Effect  of  a Strike. — Mr.  S.  Holme 
the  builder,  of  Liverpool,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  workmen,  in  which  he  says  : — “ In 
no  country,  except  Great  Britain,  are  hod  car- 
riers generally  employed.  I never  saw  one  in 
any  part  of  the  continent ; and  it  is  not  only 
more  convenient  but  more  economical,  in 
almost  every  instance,  to  hoist  up  materials,  or 
use  a wheelbarrow,  than  to  pay  men  for  carry- 
ing heavy  loads  up  a ladder.  We  no  more 
need  to  have  bricks  carried  on  men’s  shoulders 
than  the  merchant,  in  hoisting  his  goods  into 
a warehouse,  need  adopt  such  an  antiquated 
principle;  yet  1 should  be  sorry  to  introduce 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  in  every  instance, 
as  it  would  throw  many  poor  men  out  of  em- 
ployment ; but  the  labourers  must  be  prepared 
for  it,  for  the  period  is  fast  arriving  when  we 
shall  be  driven  to  hoisting  instead  of  carrying, 
and  a turn-out  of  hod  carriers  will  precipitate 
the  measure. 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
Lord  Canning  paid  a visit  of  inspection  to 
these  works  last  Saturday,  with  reference  more 
particularly  to  the  fitting-up  of  one  of  the 
entire  floors  of  the  new  building,  overlooking 
the  Thames,  to  supply  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  railway  committees.  Messrs. 
Grissell  and  Peto  have,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceived directions  to  complete  immediately 
twenty  of  these  apartments  for  the  above 
purpose.  The  rooms  in  question  are  ap- 
proached by  a passage-way  across  the  new 
building,  communicating  with  the  present  tem- 
porary committee-rooms  in  the  Star-chamber 
court,  and  they  are  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  new  corridor,  extending  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  building  to  the  other,  nearly 
600  feet  in  length.  There  are  upwards  of  200 
workmen  employed  in  the  operation. 

The  Great  Western  Railway. — Bogue, 
of  Fleet-street,  has  just  published  a “ History 
and  Description  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, its  Geology,  and  the  Antiquities  of  the 
District,”  embellished  with  numerous  views  of 
the  viaducts,  stations,  bridges,  and  antiquities, 
by  J.  C.  Bourne.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  sort  ever  seen.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  speak  of  it  at  length. 

New  Application  of  the  Hot-blast. — 
A writer  in  the  Aberdeen  Herald  says,  that  he 
has  seen  wood  seasoned  more  thoroughly  in 
the  course  of  a few  hours  by  applying  the  hot- 
blast  than  it  could  have  been  in  many  months 
by  the  present  modes. 

The  Academy  Travelling  Student- 
ship.— Not  one  drawing  was  received  this 
year  from  the  architects,  who  had  gained  gold 
medals  at  the  Academy,  in  competition  for  this 
reward  ; consequently  the  privilege  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a painter. 

The  Approaching  Exhibition. — It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  architectural  draw- 
ings sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  is 
less  than  has  ever  been  known.  This  is  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  engrossing  nature  of 
railway  work. 

Improved  Communication.  — As  a pre- 
cursor of  the  sub-marine  railway  (?),  a sub- 
marine telegraph,  connecting  France  and  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  commenced  immediately,  it  is 
said,  with  the  permission  of  both  Governments. 

To  prevent  Condensation  on  Slate 
Covering. — A correspondent  says,  a coat  of 
drying  oil  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  slates 
would  be  found  effectual  to  prevent  con- 
densation. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — The  annual 
election  of  officers  took  place  on  Thursday 
last,  when  the  house  list  was  carried.  Lord 
Mahon  is  the  president,  recommended  by  both 
parties. 


Extraordinary  Excavation  in  the 
City. — In  the  course  of  a few  days  an  exca- 
vation, ordered  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers 
at  Guildhall,  will  be  completed  in  the  city,  that 
was  commenced  about  four  months  ago,  and 
which  extends  from  Whitefriars-dock  to  Fleet- 
street,  opposite  Craven-court.  The  whole 
length  was  tunnelled  under  the  houses,  which 
was  an  operation  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  whole  would  not  have 
been  executed  without  some  serious  accident, 
but  fortunately  none  has  occurred.  The  sewer 
is  constructed  at  a depth  of  about  23  feet  from 
the  surface.  During  the  excavation  the  work- 
men discovered  a vault,  which  was  found  to  be 
about  80  feet  long,  reaching  almost  from  Fleet- 
street  to  the  Thames,  nine  feet  wide  and  seven 
feet  deep  ; it  was  built  of  the  most  durable  ma- 
terial, and  the  pavement  of  it  was  formed  of 
Roman  bricks  of  a beautiful  red  colour.  On 
Tuesday  last  two  human  skulls,  with  the  thigh 
bones  and  part  of  a human  chest  were  dis- 
covered.— Globe. 

New  Propelling  Power. — Mr.  R.  Mu- 
shet,  of  Coleford,  concludes  a letter  to  the 
Mining  Journal  as  follows: — “ Why  not  em- 
ploy the  force  of  a large  steel  spring  similar  to 
the  spring  of  a watch,  to  put  in  motion  a rail- 
way train  ? The  spring  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  wound  up  by  the  power  of  small  sta- 
tionary steam-engines;  and  as  watches  will  go 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  winding  up, 
why  should  not  a locomotive,  furnished  with  a 
similar  source  of  power  within  itself,  go  for  an 
equal  space  of  time?  Those  who  have  seen 
and  understand  the  construction  of  common 
musical  snuff-boxes,  will  readily  comprehend 
how  the  force  of  a spring  may  be  made  to  com- 
municate to  the  driving  wheels  of  a locomotive 
any  required  degree  of  velocity  ; the  little  fly- 
wheel, or  fan  of  the  box,  revolving  at  a rate 
far  greater  than  would  ever  be  required  in 
railway  locomotion.” 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 'The 
foundation-stone  of  this  edifice,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  1 1,000/.,  was  laid  at  Burnley 
last  week  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Brown. 

Duty  off  Bricks. — We  have  received  nu- 
merous communications  on  this  subject,  urging 
its  immediate  repeal.  We  will  consider  them 
shortly 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  April  2”.  — Geographical,  3,  Waterloo-place, 
8J  P.M. 

Tuesday,  28. — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street, 
8 p.m.  ; Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  8 P.M. 

Wednesday,  29. — Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  30.  — London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus 
(anniversary);  Royal,  Somerset  House,  84  p.m.;  Antiquaries, 
Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  I.  — Royal  Institution,  Albcmarle-strect, 
84  p.m.  j Botanical,  20,  Bedford-street,  Covent  Garden, 8 p.m. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  Trinity  Schools,  under  Mr.  Bascvi,  architect, 
Blackheath. 

Piper  and  Son ^£1,544  0 

H.  Johnson 1,458  0 

Travers 1,398  0 

G.  Smith 1,371  0 

Twoohay  1,360  10 

Hill 1,317  0 

Barr  (not  accepted). . . . 1,290  0 

Mr.  Hill's  tender  accepted. 


For  building  schools  at  St.  Thomas’s,  Goswell-street,  St. 
Luke’s.  Mr.  Hesketh,  of  Bermondsey-square,  surveyor. 

Watson  ^1,876 

Jay  1,664 

Haynes  and  Co 1,636 

Foster 1,599 

Saunders 1,589 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


For  building  a sewer  along  Upper  Gower- street  to  the 
New-road,  St.  Pancras,  being  in  length  about  950  feet. 

For  building  a bridge  at  Higham,  Suffolk. 

For  the  construction  of  the  masonry,  &c.,  of  the  Conway- 
bridge,  for  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  stations  at  Rearsby,  Brooksby,  Kirby, 
and  Melton,  on  the  Midland  Railway. 

For  the  erection  of  stations  at  Lincoln  and  Newark  on  the 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough 
branch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  They  are  divided  into  two 
contracts.  The  lengths  respectively  arc  4 miles  60  chains, 
including  a tunnel  of  750  yards,  and  9 miles  40  chains. 

For  taking  up  the  present  stone  floor  and  laying  down  a 
new  floor  in  the  County  Hall,  at  Warwick. 

For  the  execution  of  certain  repairs  to  the  workhouse, 
College- street,  Bury  St.  Edmuuds. 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  engine  shed  and  tender, 
repairing  shops,  at  the  Derby  station  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir  0 f 
Hereford  Cathedral. 

For  the  supply  of  2,000  tons  of  chairs  for  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Extension  Railway. 

For  building  six  new  houses  in  Turncr’s-court,  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  Loudon. 

For  the  construction  of  the  various  stations  and  other 
buildings  from  Cowton  to  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  for  the 
Great  North  of  England  Railway  Company. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway.  There  are  four  separate  contracts, 
comprising  large  earthworks,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 

For  the  construction  of  a large  gas-holder  tank  for  the 
Lincoln  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

For  lighting  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  with  gas 
for  a term  of  three  years. 

For  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  on  the  Sheffield,  Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne,  and  Manchester  Railway. 


COMPETITION. 

A premium  of  twenty  guineas  is  offered  for  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  comprising  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  for 
an  hotel,  to  be  built  at  Rugby,  Warwickshire  . 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Stradbroke,  Suffolk : 70  ash  timbers,  varying  in  size 
from  20  to  60  feet  and  very  clean,  also  3 capital  elms,  &c. 

At  the  Bell  Idd,  Panfield,  Essex : 253  oak  timber  trees 
now  standing. 

At  Holbrook,  near  Ipswich:  24  good  elm  timbers,  a 
quantity  of  pollards,  &c. 

At  Hadleigh,  near  Rayleigh,  Essex  : 203  oak  trees,  now 
lying  near  Scrub  House. 

At  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Tunbridge:  858  oak  trees, 
now  standing  on  the  Nizells  estate. 

At  Poslingford,  near  Clare,  Suffolk  : 150  capital  oak 
timbers, 

At  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Snettisfield,  Warwickshire  : 10 
lots  of  superior  elm  timber  trees  of  large  dimensions  and 
ready  felled. 

At  Hadstock,  near  Linton ; 300  valuable  oak  timber  trees 
now  being  felled. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ W.  J.  A’.” — The  M.S.  which  accompanied  drawing  of 
font  was  mislaid. 

“ Blistering  of  Paint.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know 
how  painted  wood- work  (especially  in  south  aspect),  may  be 
prevented  from  blistering. 

“ T.  T.”  (Ringwood). — Take  the  opinion  of  a surveyor  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  can  examine  the  premises. 

“ V.  Y.”— Complains  of  brickwork  in  New  Oxford-street. 
We  will  examine  it. 

“ E.  F.  G.” — We  cannot  authenticate  the  report.  St. 
John’s,  Cambridge,  was  named. 

“J.  Y.  K." — Any  time  before  July.  If  a letter  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Hawkins,  British  Museum,  by  any  person  of 
known  respectability,  permission  to  study  in  the  galleries 
will  be  granted. 

“ Lover  of  Fair  Play.”— We  cannot  question  the  decision 
of  a jury  on  anonymous  statements.  We  will  look  into  it. 

“it.  L.”— Weale,  Holborn,  has  published  a good  work  on 
the  subject. 

“ J.  B.  11.”  (Birmingham). — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again. 

‘‘Leeds  Industrial  Schools." — We  have  received  several 
communications  on  this  subject,  and  will  give  them  con- 
sideration. 

“ M.  S.  B.” — Next  week. 

11  Seasoning  Oak." — A reply  to  “ R.  S.”  in  our  next. 

“ .4  Young  Beginner." — Look  to  “ Tredgold’s  Carpen- 
try.” 

J.  Pulham.”— Letter  shall  be  sent  to  Col.  Mason. 

“ The  Rev.  J.  B." — Future  reports  shall  be  less  full. 

Received. — “ W.  G.,”  “ Rev.  J.  F.,”  “J.  G.  H.,”  “ B. 
B.”  “The  Demoralization  and  Injuries  occasioned  by 
Want  of  Proper  Regulation  of  Labourers  engaged  in  the 
Construction  of  Railways,”  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.  (Chas. 
Knight)  ; " Tables  and  Rules  for  calculating  Earthwork, 
Lana,  Curves,  &c.,  required  in  Railways  and  Canals,”  by 
J.  B.  Huntingdon,  C.E.  (Weale,  1846)  ; Reply  to  “ Obser- 
vations of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Gauge  Commissioners.”  (Vacher,  Parliament- 
street,  1846). 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery — Ar- 
rival in  England  of  the  OHIO  MELODISTS. — These 
extraordinary  quartette  singers  and  personators  of  Nigger 
eccentricity  perform  at  this  Institution  every  evening  at 
9 o’clock.  Les  PetitesDanseuses  Anglaises  continue  to 
receive  unbounded  applause  in  their  elegant  divertissem  ent. 
A Concert  every  evening,  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgw  ick  : 
Vocalists — Miss  Pearse,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Binge. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  Major  Beniowski  on  his  New  Invention  of  Print- 
ing for  the  Blind  from  usual  types,  at  3 o’clock.  Microscope, 
Chiomatrope,  and  Dissolving  Views,  daily.  Admission  Is. 
Schools  half  price. 


rOVELTIES  of  EXTREME  INTER- 

I EST  and  INFORMATION  at  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
IHNIC  INSTITUTION.  Scenes  in  the  Oregon  Tern- 
form  a part  of  an  entirely  new  scries  of  Dissolving 
fs.  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men,  in  the 
i Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by  the 
iue  microscope.  Also,  Portraits  of  Sir  H.  Har hinge,  and 
Robert  and  Lady  Sale.  The  Physioscope  and  Chroraa- 
e.  with  new  and  beautiful  variations.  'I  he  most  mterest- 
of  the  novelties  at  work  arc  Macintoshs  Rotary 
ine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascend- 
and  descending  Inclined  Planes  Farrell’s  Arch.median 
way,  an  Envelope  Cutting  Machine,  Wood  s New 
■nt  Steam  Engine  Governor,  and  the  Atmospheric  Rail- 
. Experiments  with  the  Diving  Bell  and  Diver.  Lee- 
s on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant 
•riments.  Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price.  A brief 
nptionof  the  Oregon  Territory,  from  Notes  by  a Nine 
rs’  Resident,  preseuted  to  the  visitors, 
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THE  BUILDER, 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  doe*  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  66,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

TIIOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEV-HI LL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  i; 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liveiqiool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimera  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proot  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situationsi 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate, 

requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  and 
resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s  Cement, 
Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — 

Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 

by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 

and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

BLUNDELL’S  STUCCO  PAINT.— An 

article  perfectly  resembling  stone  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  outside  of  buildings,  has  long  been 
a desideratum.  This  STUCCO  PAINT  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  walls,  resists  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  glossy 
appearance  of  Oil  Paint.  It  is  laid  on  mixed  with  rain  or 
pure  river  water,  and  can  be  made  to  any  required  shade  or 
stone  colour.  Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors,  BLUNDELL,  SPENCE,  and  Co., 
Paint  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  69,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London  ; and  at  their  Colour  Works,  Hull. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciple.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Gbaiiam,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  nnd  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  mv  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

" The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
larth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 

esscnce,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  os  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dved  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

' “ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  tne  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azqtised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Bkande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 


Sir,— We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date.  . . 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
t piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  y°ur 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  detenorr*- 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William- street,  London-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

5 SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

° “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
5 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ “ i inch  to  li  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHAUF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recoin- 
mended  as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and  30  percent,  cheaper. — Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Pcnrbyn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albiou- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  . 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  root's  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimnev-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITE  FRIARS- STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
a*  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clcsfiela-strcct,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place  ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  FOREIGNERS 

and  GENERAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Offices,  Bedford-house,  Fcatherstone-buildings,  High 
Holborn. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Peto,  Esq.,  Larke  Hull-lane,  Clapham. 

A.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Woodford. 

J.  Della  Torre,  Esq.,  70,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street. 

R.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  9,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 
President.— John  Peto,  Esq. 

Present  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d. ; Subscriptions,  10s.  per 
month;  Shares,  120/. 

First  subscriptions  due  on  Thursday,  /th  May,  at  the 
offices.  . . ...  ... 

To  Builders  and  Mechanics  this  association  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  it  enabling  them  to  build  or  finish  houses,  and  ge- 
nerally to  acquire  property  without  any  outlay  of  their  own 
capital.  The  large  and  excessive  fines,  fees,  &c.,  which  the 
borrower  is  obliged  in  most  other  societies  to  pay,  being  in 
this  wholly  done  away  with,  the  borrower  being  only  answer- 
able  for  the  payment  of  his  subscriptions.  Amongst  other  im- 
portant advantages  it  will  be  found  in  this  society  there  is 
no  Redemption  Fee— no  Fine  on  Withdrawal— no  Bidding 
for  Shares— no  Deducting  of  Discount  trom  amount  to  be 
advanced— no  Postage  Fees— Reduced  Law  Charges— no 
Excessive  Fines.  INTEREST  AT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
ALLOWED  ON  EVERY  PAYMENT.  Members  assisted 
to  purchase  at  auction  and  pay  deposit.  The  Directors  act 
gratuitously.  ... 

Members  can  withdraw  the  whole  of  their  subscriptions  at 
any  time,  and  receive  interest  thereon  at  5/.  percent.  Females 
and  minors  may  become  members. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  and  shares  taken  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  offices  at  any  time  of  the  day;  the  Solicitor, 
W.  A.  Rivolta,  Esq.,  44,  B loomsbury- square  ; the  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Bray,  259,  High  Holborn ; and  of  the  Manager,  5, 
Crosby  Hall  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street.  Prospectuses 
forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. 

An  early  application  for  shares  and  advances  is  desirable. 
Country  Members  can  pay  their  subscriptions  to  an  agent, 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  Association  ; and  local  surveyors 
will  be  appointed.  Applications  for  appointment  as  surveyors 

and  agents  should  be  made  at  once. 

THOMAS  PAVEY,  Manager. 
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No.  CXXIX. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  % 1846. 

EFORE  the  chair  was  taken 
at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  house  was 
densely  crowded  in  every 
part  but  the  topmost  gallery,  and  even  this 
was  partly  occupied  before  the  proceedings 
closed.  The  stage  was  also  filled  with  persons, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  was  very 
striking. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was 
to  have  taken  the  chair  at  twelve  o’clock,  not 
having  arrived  at  half-past  twelve,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Monteaglk  was  requested  to  pre- 
side and  said  : — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  the  business 
of  the  day  commences,  I beg  to  explain  to  you 
that  I yesterday  had  the  honour  of  seeing  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
he  expressed  on  that  occasion,  as  he  always 
does,  his  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  and  his  anxious  desire 
to  contribute  to  its  success  in  every  way  in  his 
power.  He  also  expressed  to  me  his  inten- 
tion of  presiding  on  this  occasion,  and  I am 
persuaded  that  it  is  only  some  circumstance  of 
importance  that  has  prevented  his  Royal  High- 
ness from  honouring  us  with  his  presence.  I 
shall,  in  his  absence,  occupy  the  chair ; but  I 
trust  that  before  we  transact  what  may  be 
termed  the  real  business  of  the  day,  his  Royal 
Highness  will  arrive. 

Routine  business  was  then  commenced,  and 
Major  Story  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Parrott  were 
elected  scrutineers.  The  president,  however, 
not  arriving,  the  honorarysecretary  commenced 
reading  the  following 

REPORT. 

At  nine  successive  general  meetings  of  the 
subscribers,  the  committee  have  had  the  grati- 
fication of  announcing  the  continued  success 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  in  spite  of 
occasional  difficulties  and  uncalled  for  inter- 
ference. From  the  time  of  its  establishment 
in  1837,  when  the  amount  subscribed  was 
489/.,  every  annual  statement  has  shewn  an 
increase  almost  unexampled;  and  at  the  last 
meeting  the  subscription  was  no  less  than 
15,440/.  On  this,  the  tenth  anniversary, 
they  have  again  the  pleasure  to  report  a 
similar  advance,  the  total  amount  subscribed 
being  16,500/.,  or  1,100/.  more  than  it  was  in 
1845. 

The  present  is  a critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  this  association,  and  calls  impera- 
tively for  some  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
committee : it  is  considered  better,  however, 
first  to  report  succinctly,  according  to  former 
custom,  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year  and 
the  business  of  the  day,  and  reserve  general 
observations  for  the  conclusion. 

J he  number  of  local  honorary  secretaries  is 
increased  to  379.  The  list  of  places  abroad 
where  the  society  is  represented,  includes  New 
York,  Mexico,  Hobart  Town,  Bombay,  Monte 
Video,  New  Brunswick,  parts  of  Germany, 
Canton,  and  other  important  localities.  To 
the  various  gentlemen  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  local  secretaries,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
sincere  thanks  are  due  for  much  increased  ex- 
ertion and  hearty  co-operation. 

The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  ot  last  year,  278  in  number,  were 
exhibited  during  four  weeks;  at  first  to  the 
subscribers  and  their  friends  by  tickets,  after- 
wards to  the  public  indiscriminately,  and  were 
visited  by  multitudes  almost  beyond  computa- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  exhibition  the 


committee  have  to  state,  that  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  a prizeholder  to  the  amount 
of 300/.,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  regula- 
tion which  empowers  prizeholders  to  commis- 
sion the  execution,  in  marble,  of  any  model 
exhibited  in  either  of  the  stated  exhibitions, 
and  arranged  with  Mr.  W.  Calder  Mar- 
shall, A.R.A.,  so  to  execute  his  group,  called 
“ The  First  Whisper  of  Love.” 

The  committee  are  most  anxious  on  all  occa- 
sions to  direct  the  attention  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  elevated  art  of  sculpture,  so  that  some 
portion  of  the  funds  may  be  applied  annually 
for  its  encouragement. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  desire  in  this  re- 
spect, and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a fine 
work  of  art,  the  committee  have  offered  the 
sum  of  500/.  for  a group  or  single  figure  in 
marble,  not  less  than  4 feet  6 inches  high,  to 
be  competed  for  by  finished  models  in  plaster. 
The  models  are  required  to  be  sent  in  by  the 
1st  of  July  next,  and  the  work  completed  by 
the  same  day  in  the  following  year.  They 
look  to  the  English  sculptors  for  such  a re- 
sponse to  this  proposal  as  may  be  a perfect 
justification  of  the  step,  and  a proof  that  the 
views  of  the  society  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. Beyond  the  selected  group,  it  is  hoped 
that  others  may  be  found  suitable  for  casting 
in  bronze. 

The  bronzes  for  the  present  year,  after  Mr. 
Foley’s  “ Youth  at  the  Stream,”  are  nearly  all 
ready,  and  will  be  distributed  immediately  after 
the  allotment. 

The  engraving  due  to  the  subscribers  of 
1844.  “ The  Castle  of  Ischia,”  was  delivered 
in  May  last.  The  engraving  for  1845,  “The 
Convalescent  from  Waterloo,”  after  Mr.  Mul- 
ready,  R.A.,  has  been  greatly  delayed  by  the 
continued  illness  of  the  engraver,  Mr.  Doo. 
No  arrangements  are  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  ensure  so  far  as  may  be  the 
execution  of  works  required  for  the  society, 
in  sufficient  time  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
subscribers ; dependant,  however,  as  such 
works  must  necessarily  be  on  the  health  and 
exertions  of  individuals,  they  are  unable  to 
regulate  the  production  of  them  with  invariable 
accuracy,  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  this 
is  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers. The  subscribers  of  1845,  to  whom 
the  print  in  question  is  due,  have  received  a 
series  of  outlines  by  Mr.  Rimer,  illustrative  of 
Thompson’s  “ Castle  of  Indolence.” 

[The  Duke  here  cattle  upon  the  stage,  and 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  On  taking 
the  chair,  vacated  by  Lord  Monteagle,  his 
Royal  Highness  expressed  great  regret  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  hour  appointed,  and  assured 
the  meeting  that  his  opinion  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London  was  unchanged,  and  his  desire  to 
advance  its  interests  increased  rather  than 
diminished. — The  honorary  secretary  then  re- 
sumed reading  the  report : — ] 

The  engraving  due  to  the  subscribers  of 
1846  (the  present  year),  “ Jeptha’s  Daughter,” 
engraved  after  Mr.  0‘Neil,  by  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
is  finished,  and  will  speedily  be  sent  to  press. 
A series  of  outlines  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks,  illus- 
trative of  Campbell’s  “Gertrude  of  Wyoming,” 
have  been  engraved,  and  will  shortly  be  pre- 
sented to  the  subscribers  in  addition  to  the  print 
named. 

For  the  ensuing  year,  a pair  of  engravings 
by  Mr.  C.  Rolls  and  Mr.  F.  Heath,  after 
pictures  by  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  “ The  Last 
Embrace  ” and  “ The  Neapolitan  Wedding,” 
will  be  distributed.  They  are  already  far 
advanced  towards  completion. 

With  a view  to  future  arrangements,  the 
committee  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Frost’s  “Sabrina,”  to  be  en- 
graved for  the  society,  and  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  Mr.  M'Clise,  R.A.,  to  engrave 
his  prize  cartoon  “ The  Spirit  of  Chivalry.” 

A statement  of  the  engraving  account  will 
appear  in  this  report  when  printed. 

For  the  premium  of  500/.  offered  by  the 
committee  for  the  best  original  picture,  illus- 
trating British  history,  twenty-eight  cartoons 
were  sent  in  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  and 
were  exhibited  to  the  subscribers  and  their 
friends,  before  the  selection  was  made,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  new  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  Pall-Mall,  liberally  granted  for  that 
purpose  by  the  society.  After  due  considera- 
tion the  committee  decided  that  the  author  of 
the  cartoon,  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding  for 
the  Lives  of  the  Burgesses  of  Calais,”  was 


best  entitled  to  receive  the  commission,  pro- 
vided he  was  found  competent  to  execute  the 
painting.  On  opening  the  letter  accompany- 
ing the  cartoon,  the  artist  was  seen  to  be  Mr. 
H.  C.  Selous,  to  whom  the  committee  awarded 
a premium  in  1833  for  his  illustrations  of 
“ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  The  painting 
when  completed  will  be  engraved  for  the  so- 
ciety. 

Amongst  the  cartoons  submitted  were  se- 
veral of  great  excellence,  and  your  committee, 
considering  that  the  publication  of  them  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  subscribers,  and  an  en- 
couraging compliment  to  the  artists  who  re- 
sponded to  their  call,  have  arranged  to  engrave 
in  outline  reduced  drawings  of  the  iollow- 
ing;— 

No.  2.  “ Saxon  Almsgiving,”  by  Mr.  Scott. 

No.  8.  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Visit  to  Kenil- 
worth,” by  Mr.  Ziegler. 

No.  12.  “ Howard  Visiting  a Prison,”  by  Mr. 
Armitage. 

No.  13.  “ Non  Angli  sed  Angeli,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Scharf. 

No.  22.  “ Alfred  surrounded  by  his  Family,”  bv 
Mr.  Salter.  3 

No.  23.  “ The  Welcome  of  the  Boy  King, 
Henry  VI.,”  by  Mr.  E.  Corbould. 

No.  25.  “ The  Seizure  of  Roger  Mortimer,”  by 
Mr.  Noel  Paton,  and 

No.  27.  “ Spenser  Reading  the  Faerie  Queen  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Mr.  Marshall  Claxtoii. 

Your  committee  alluded  in  their  last  report 
to  the  want  of  encouragement  in  the  art  of 
gem-engraving,  which  is  seriously  felt  in  this 
country.  Being  desirous  of  assisting  this  va- 
luable branch  of  art,  and  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  it,  they  offered  premiums 
of  60/., 30/., and  15/.,  under  certain  stipulations, 
for  the  best  cameos  in  profile,  by  British  born 
artists,  of  a head  of  Minerva,  in  the  collection 
of  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum,  to  be  cut  in 
onyx  of  not  less  than  two  strata  and  one  inch 
in  length. 

Eight  cameos  were  in  consequence  sub- 
mitted, and  the  committee  had  the  pleasure  of 
awarding  the  first  and  second  premiums  re- 
spectively to  Miss  Elena  Pistrucci,  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  and  Mr.  Henry  Weigall,  of  St.  James’s 
street. 

Miss  Pistrucci’s  gem  will  be  included  in  the 
distribution  to-day.  Mr.  Weigall  decided  on 
receiving  back  the  carrieo  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
mium, in  accordance  with  a provision  to  that 
effect  in  the  conditions. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  report  tb 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  commission 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garrett  to  execute  in 
porcelain  a reduced  model  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
beautiful  statue  of  “ Narcissus,”  in  the  council 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  the  view  of 
assisting  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  bring 
fine  art  to  aid  this  important  branch  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  model  was  ably  made  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Stephens,  sculptor  : the  first  copy  in  porcelain 
is  on  the  table,  and  the  committee  propose  to 
include  the  right  to  fifty  of  them  in  the  pre- 
sent distribution.  With  the  same  end  in  view, 
that  of  promoting  the  connection  between  ma- 
nufactures and  art,  your  committee  have  pro- 
posed to  produce  some  work  of  acknowledged 
excellence  in  cast-iron. 

A series  of  unavoidable  accidents  have  dei 
layed  the  production  of  Mr.  Wyon’s  medal  of 
Chantrey,  allotted  so  far  back  as  1843.  Five 
dies  in  hardening  have  unfortunately  cracked, 
a misfortune  against  which  it  seems  medallists 
have  no  means  of  protecting  themselves.  Mr. 
Wyon  is  now,  however,  again  applying  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work,  and  has  pledged  him- 
self to  the  speedy  production  of  it. 

The  Reynolds’  medals,  allotted  last  year, 
have  been  distributed. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson  has  nearly  completed  for 
the  society  a medal  commemorative  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Thirty  impressions  in 
silver  will  be  allotted  to  day.  A medal  of 
Flaxman  is  in  preparation,  and  thus  in  a short 
time  would  be  formed  a valuable  medallic 
series,  illustrating  the  history  of  British  art, 
and  rendering  just  tribute  to  our  departed 
artists. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  four  vacancies  in  the 
committee  have  been  filled  up  by  the  election 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Milman,  Colonel  Fox,  M.P., 
Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  George  Dodd, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

The  reserved  Fund,  the  committee  announce 
with  gratification,  now  amounts  to  1,946/.  12s. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts 


and  disbursements : — 

£.  s.  d. 

16,127  guineas  received  ... . 16,979  11  0 

Sum  allotted  for  purchase  of 

Pictures,  Sculpture,  &c. . . 9,750  0 0 

Ditto  for  Bronzes 450  0 0 

Ditto  for  Medals 200  0 0 

Ditto  for  Porcelain  Statuettes  150  0 0 

Ditto  for  Cameo 60  0 0 

Ditto  for  Lithographs 120  0 0 

Ditto  engraving,  printing,  &c. , 

of  “Jeptha’s  Daughter"..  2,530  8 0 

Ditto  for  Outlines  1,530  0 0 

Total  expended  in  works  of  art,  14,790  8 0 
Expenses  : — Printing,  Adver- 
tisements, Postage,  &c,  ..  2,189  3 0 


.€16,979  11  0 

The  amount  set  apart,  according  to  this 
statement,  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art, 
viz. : — 9,750/.,  will  be  thus  allotted  : — 

30  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  10/.  each. 

40  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  15/.  each. 

36  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  20/.  each. 

36  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  25/.  each. 

25  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  30/.  each. 

25  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  40/.  each. 

16  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  50/.  each. 

14  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  60/.  each. 

12  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  70/.  each. 

10  Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  80/.  each. 

6 Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  100/.  each. 

4 Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  150/.  each. 

2 Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  200/.  each, 
and  2 Works  of  Art  of  the  value  of  300/.  each. 

To  these  are  to  be  added,  twenty  bronzes  of 
the  “ Youth  at  a Stream,  fifty  statuettes  of 
“ Narcissus,”  thirty  silver  medals  of  Wren, 
and  258  lithographs  of  Mr.  Ward’s  “La 
Fleur’s  Departure,”  by  Mr.  Templeton  ; mak- 
ingin  the  whole  617  works.  The  total  sum  thus 
appropriated,  including  the  cost  of  outlines,  and 
engravings,  is  14,744/.  15s.  6d. 

To  save  time,  the  following  arrangement  is 
proposed  in  respect  of  the  last-named  works  : — 
The  porcelain  statuettes  will  be  allotted  to 
the  first  fifty  names  drawn  consecutively  at  the 
close  of  the  general  distribution  ; — the  thirty 
silver  medals  to  the  thirty  names  similarly 
drawn  ; and  each  subscriber  whose  name  is 
found  to  stand  in  the  subscription  list  next  after 
that  of  each  prizeholder  in  the  general  distri- 
bution, will  receive  a lithograph  proof.  Notice 
of  the  latter  will  be  sent  in  the  course  of  two 
days. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  committee  to 
state  to  you  the  present  position  of  the  associ- 
ation, their  remarks  on  recent  circumstances 
in  connection  with  it,  and  their  views  in  re- 
spect of  future  proceedings. 

The  temporary  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  distribution  was  made  in  April  last 
expired  on  the  31st  of  July  following.  Pre- 
viously to  that  date,  Mr.  Wyse,  finding  that  the 
Government  objected  to  receive  a bill  to  esta- 
blish art-unions  permanently,  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  bad  made  their 
report,  brought  in  another  bill  to  legalize  them 
for  one  year.  This  was  passed,  and  remains 
in  force  till  the  31st  of  July  next.  The  parlia- 
mentary committee  having  published  their 
report  (an  able  and  valuable  document)  and 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  wherein  all  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  urged  against  art-unions 
are  triumphantly  combatted,  and  the  immediate 
introduction  of  measures  to  legalize  them  per- 
manently is  recommended,  Mr.  Wyse,  in  March 
last,  brought  in  a bill  to  that  effect,  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  give  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  proper  regulations,  and  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  privilege.  This  was  read  a 
second  time;  but  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  conse- 
quence of  observations  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  was  thought  desirable,  previous 
to  moving  the  third  reading,  to  ask  the  chan- 
cellor if  he  intended  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  the  reply  being  unsatisfactory,  a 
postponement  for  a short  period  was  agreed 
upon,  leading  to  the  belief  that,  unless  fresh 
efforts  be  made,  the  further  operations  of  the 
association  will  be  prevented. 

This  then  is  the  position  of  the  Art-Union, 
a position  that  has  excited  great  surprise  and 
regret ; further  efforts  will  of  course  be  made, 
and  the  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 

When  the  Government  two  years  ago  first 
interfered  in  this  respect,  public  meetings  it 
will  be  remembered  were  held,  and  petitions 


and  memorials  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  presented.  After  duly  considering  all 
that  was  then  said  upon  the  subject,  the  legis- 
lature advisedly  admitted  the  principle  and  ap- 
pointed a committee,  not  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
desirable  that  Art-Unions  shouldbe  maintained, 
but,  in  their  own  words,  to  consider  “ the 
most  expedient  and  practicable  means  to  place 
them  on  a safe  and  permanent  basis.”  Further, 
the  premier  is  understood  to  have  stated,  to  a 
deputation  of  artists,  who  waited  upon  him  to 
shew  the  injurious  and  distressing  effect  the 
discontinuance  of  Art-Unions  would  have  on  a 
large  body  of  persons,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
considered  that  Government  were  opposed  to 
Art- Unions,  and  that  they  would  support  such 
a bill  to  legalize  them  permanently  as  Mr. 
Wyse  might  bring  in. 

The  question  of  principle  was  therefore 
even  then  considered  settled,  and  when  the 
select  committee  were  found  to  have  consider- 
ed all  that  had  been  stated  adverse,  and  that  in 
their  admirable  report  they  had  not  urged  a 
single  objection  to  such  associations,  the  matter 
even  as  regarded  details,  appeared  to  be  at 
rest. 

The  objection  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is,  that  Art-Unions  encourage 
gambling, — the  law  having  decided  that  lot- 
teries were  illegal,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
Art-Unions  should  be  excepted.  Can  it  be 
seriously  believed  by  any  that  Art-Unions 
encourage  the  spirit  or  practice  of  gambling? 

“ It  can  hardly  be  supposed,”  say  the  select 
committee,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  “ that  societies  with  the  organi- 
zation and  purposes  of  Art-Unions,  could  have 
been  intended  to  be  included  amongst  those 
prohibited  by  the  enactors  of  the  laws  against 
lotteries.  They  did  not  exist  at  the  time ; they 
are  instituted  for  very  different  purposes  than 
the  encouragement  or  gratification  of  a pro- 
pensity to  gambling.  The  inducement  offered, 
and  the  motives  acting  on  subscribers,  are  not 
confined  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  a prize,  but 
depend  also  on  the  certainty  of  receiving  an 
engraving;  they  are  conjoined  with  a desire 
to  encourage  art,  and  if  followed  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  higher  objects  of  the  society,'  will 
every  day  more  and  more  take  that  direction.” 

This  point  was  fully,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
your  committee,  satisfactorily  combatted  on  a 
previous  occasion.*  If  the  allegation  that 
they  encourage  a spirit  of  gambling  were  true 
in  any  degree,  we  should  find  subscribers  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  chances,  whereas 
with  some  few  exceptions,  even  fewer  now 
than  at  first,  and  those  all  in  cases  where  sus- 
picion of  evil  motives  cannot  attach,  (cur 
royal  president  amongst  them),  the  subscrip- 
tion is  universally  of  one  guinea. 

As  may  be  expected  the  position  of  the  as- 
sociation is  viewed  with  much  apprehension 
bv  a large  body  of  artists  ; representations 
have  been  made  to  the  committee  and  may  be 
believed,  thatthe  discontinuance  of  Art-Unions 
would  cause  an  amount  of  inconvenience  and 
even  distress  throughout  the  kingdom  that  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  inquired 
fully  into  the  subject. 

This,  however,  namely  the  welfare  of  any 
particular  body  of  men,  important  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  and  at  all  times  fully  dwelt  on  by 
your  committee,  is  not  the  chief  ground  on 
which  they  rest  their  claim  for  national  sup- 
port. The  Art-Union  of  London  was  estab- 
lished to  extend  a knowledge  and  love  of  art 
throughout  all  classes  of  society,  and  affects 
the  highest  interests  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 
By  placing  specimens  of  good  art  within  the 
reach  of  all,  making  the  eye  familiar  with 
forms  of  beautv,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be 
benefited.  The  great  end  of  art,  however,  is 
to  develop  the  mind,  to  refine  and  exalt  it.  By 
means  of  these  associations  its  sphere  will  be 
enlarged  immeasurably,  and  on  this  high 
ground,  therefore,  it  is  that  they  should  be 
aided. 

The  elevation  of  art  is  but  the  means  ; the 
elevation  of  mind  is  the  end. 

The  operation  of  our  association  is  to  ad- 
vance art  by  the  improvement  of  public  taste, 
and  to  advance  civilization  by  the  improvement 

* The  lotteries  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  illegal, 
include  “ two  parties  having  opposite  interests  ; the  schemers 
themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  the  public  on  the  other.”  “ It 
is  the  absence  of  the  conflicting  interest  of  schemers,  and  of 
the  public,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
legislative  protection,  which  renders  the  statute  inapplicable 
in  the  case  of  Art-Unions.” — Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 


of  art.  “ Unless  the  public  at  large,”  says  the 
parliamentary  report,  “sympathise  in  art,  and 
feel  it  to  be  an  enjoyment,  we  shall  never  attain 
any  thing  national  in  art,  or  have  a public  to 
appeal  to.”  And  again  : — “ Until  the  public 
at  large  be  familarized  with  the  best  character- 
istics of  art,  until  it  shall  become  as  commu- 
nicable to  all  classes  as  music,  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  that  public  sensibility  to  its  ex- 
cellencies which  must  be  the  ground,  cause, 
and  guarantee  of  any  progress  deserving  the 
name  of  national.” 

To  the  fact  that  this  society  has  already 
much  improved  public  taste,  has  encouraged 
meritorious  artists,  and  brought  them  for- 
ward more  rapidly  than  other  means  would 
have  done,  and  generally  effected  good,  Mr. 
Eastlake  bears  ample  testimony  in  his  evi- 
dence. We  may  confidently  assert,  that  most 
of  those  who  will  be  the  leading  artists  of 
England  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  will  owe 
something  to  the  Art- Union  of  London.  In 
the  class  of  history-painting  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  a great  improvement  is  visible  in 
our  exhibitions,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  this 
association.  Private  patronage  has  increased, 
public  enjoyments  have  been  afforded  : instead 
of  injuring  the  print-publishers,  as  was  asserted, 
Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi  proves  that  the  reverse 
is  the  case;  electrotypists,  printers,  carvers, 
frame-makers,  and  others  have  all  been  bene- 
fitted.  And  against  this  catalogue  of  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  association,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  urged,  after  an  existence  of  ten 
years,  but  a fear  on  the  part  of  a very  few 
individuals  that  something  disadvantageous 
may  possibly  result. 

Some  have  spoken  of  the  evil  of  making 
good  art  too  cheap ; of  the  error  committed 
by  sending  throughout  the  country  20,000 
records  of  a noble  action,  or  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  nature,  instead  of  500  into  the  port- 
folios of  refined  and  wealthy  collectors  Surely 
this  is  a regret  which  will  not  be  responded  to 
in  the  present  day  ;— a regret  that  belongs  to 
a time  gone  by  in  England  never  again  to  be 
revived. 

The  wealthy  collector  still  purchases,  prizes, 
and  locks  up  a costly  missal,  &c.,  a volume  of 
a rare  edition  (nor  is  he  to  be  discouraged). 
But  this  is  not  admitted  as  a reason  why  the 
ress  should  not  send  its  thousand  copies  of 
oly  truths,  a moralist’s  reflections,  or  poet’s 
visions,  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
world,  to  soothe  and  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
worker,  and  charm  him  from  his  sorrows,  or 
(better  still)  enable  him  to  overcome  them. 

In  a commercial  point  of  view,  one  of 
10,000  copies  of  a print  is  less  valuable  than 
one  of  500,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  will  estimate  its  value  by  the 
amount  of  pleasure  it  may  afford,  the  good  it 
may  effect,  aud  this  surely  is  the  more  elevated 
point  from  which  to  view  it. 

Good  art  cannot  be  too  cheap ; the  great 
aim  should  be  to  make  cheap  art  good. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  purchase  of  low- 
priced  pictures  by  the  Ait  Union  is  injurious 
to  high  art,  and  tends  to  increase  the  number 
of  inferior  works  in  our  exhibitions.  The 
desire  already  mentioned,  to  imbue  with  a love 
of  art,  and  offer  intellectual  and  elevating 
pleasure,  to  as  large  a body  of  persons  as  pos- 
sible, renders  it  necessary  that  the  number  of 
probable  advantages  should  bear  a sufficient 
proportion  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  to  in- 
duce those  to  join  who  on  other  and  higher 
grounds  might  refuse  to  do  so.  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  how  to  obtain  a large  number  of 
subscribers  in  order  that  art  may  be  en- 
couraged. The  question  is  not  simply,  how 
the  subscriptions  may  be  best  expended , with 
a view  to  this,  but  how  they  may  best  be  ob- 
tained and  best  expended.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  large  prizes  is  kept 
in  view  by  the  committee.  Still  they  can- 
not admit  that  none  but  high  priced  works 
should  be  encouraged.  A small  picture  may 
display  talent  and  give  pleasure  equally  with  a 
large  one.  A sketch  or  model  which  embo- 
dies an  idea  or  shews  taste,  is  none  the  less 
valuable,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
cause it  may  be  obtained  for  a few  pounds. 
A reference  to  the  biography  of  artists  will 
show  how  important  to  their  progress  were 
the  small  sums  they  received  for  their  earlier 
works,  and  that  but  for  this  encouragement, 
greater  things,  which  afterwards  did.honour  to 
their  country,  must  have  remained  unat- 
tempted. 
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The  committee  would  reject  the  assertion, 
that  because  the  chance  of  sale  for  first  or  less 
important  works  is  increased,  greater  efforts 
will  not  be  made,  as  a calumny  against  British 
artists,  even  if  it  were  not  fully  disproved  by 
facts. 

Interest  the  people  in  the  fine  arts,  and  en- 
courage the  artist,  not  merely  by  providing  a 
market  for  his  picture,  but  by  public  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  and  art  can  hardly  fail  to 
advance. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  pictures  by  the 
prizeholders  themselves,  your  committee  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  course  now  pursued. 

Apart  from  the  fact  (and  it  is  not  unim- 
portant), that  this  privilege  increases  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  it  is  considered  that  the 
prizeholder  in  making  his  selection,  if  not 
conversant  with  art,  is  led  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  friends  : 
he  goes  into  picture-galleries  where,  perhaps, 
he  had  never  been  before,  and  his  art-educa- 
tion is  commenced.  Even  if  an  indifferent 
picture  be  chosen  in  some  few  cases,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a better,  the  error  is  soon  pointed 
out  to  him  by  his  friends,  his  judgment  is  im- 
proved, and  he  learns  to  admire  justly.  Every 
man  is  the  centre  of  a circle;  the  knowledge 
that  he  gains  spreads  throughout  that  circle, 
and  thus  the  general  improvement  is  advanced. 
The  fact  that  the  aggregate  selection  has  been 
better  each  succeeding  year  than  the  last  is 
undeniable. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  earnestly  in- 
treat  the  prizeholders  of  to-day  to  make  such 
a choice  as  shall  further  justify  their  view  ; 
and  they  venture  to  refer  to  observations  under 
this  head  which  have  appeared  in  former  re- 
ports. Strong  in  their  opinion  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and  deter- 
mined to  use  every  legitimate  means  in  their 
power  to  ensure  its  continuance,  they  venture 
to  augur  for  it  many  years  of  increasing  use- 
fulness. George  Godwin,)  Hon. 

Lewis  Pocook,  ) Secs. 

The  report  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

Lord  Monteagle  then  rose,  and  after  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  as  taking  a just  view 
of  the  question,  his  lordship,  at  considerable 
length  and  with  much  eloquence  and  power, 
spoke  of  the  vast  advantages  which  were  dif- 
fused by  Art-Unions,  not  only  amongst  artists 
and  their  families,  but  also  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  society.  It  was  nocmerely  the 
body  he  was  addressing,  large  as  it  was,  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  stoppage  of  Art- 
Unions,  it  wa3  not  merely  all  England,  but  the 
I whole  extent  of  the  British  dominions  through- 
I out  the  world.  His  lordship  then  went  into 
I the  question  of  the  legality  of  Art-Unions,  and 
I expressed  his  surprise  that  after  the  House  of 
j Lords,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  the  chair,  had  unanimously  declared  it 
to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  principle  involved 
i in  lotteries  had  no  reference  or  similarity  to 
Art-Unions,  the  Governmentshould  have  come 
to  the  determination  of  placing  them  in  the 
: same  category  with  lotteries  and  gambling 
' speculations.  If  it  were  so,  he  for  one  would 
not  have  supported  it,  and  he  ventured  to  say 
I there  was  not  one  gentleman  holding  office  in 
the  society  who  would  ; but  he  denied  entirely 
that  it  was  so.  The  mere  presence  of  their  royal 
i chairman  denied  it.  The  truth  of  this  denial 
had  been  admitted  by  the  House  of  Lords  when 
they  unanimously  passed  the  Bill  he,  Lord 
Monteagle,  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring 
in.  If  it  were  wrong  now,  it  wa3  wrong  then, 
and  the  Government  having  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple, had  no  right  at  this  time  to  turn  round 
and  say  Art-Unions  were  illegal.  He  did  not 
question  the  right  of  Government  to  watch 
their  proceedings  closely,  and  see  that  no  un- 
fair advantage  was  taken,  and  this  power  Mr. 
Wyse’s  Bill  gave  them,  but  he  did  think  after 
1 the  favourable  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  actual  results  of 
Art-Unions  had  been  seen,  that  no  interference 
i would  have  been  attempted.  He  trusted  that 
for  the  sake  of  a large  body  of  meritorious 
persons,  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interests  of 
society  generally,  that  the  opposition  would 
pass  away,  and  Art- Unions  be  legally  estab- 
lished on  a permanent  basis.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Thos.  Wyse,  M.P.,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion in  an  admirable  address,  wherein  the  hon- 
i ourable  gentleman  reprobated  in  justly  strong 
terms,  the  desire  to  restrict  the  enjoyments  of 
art  to  the  wealthy  few,  instead  of  opening 


them,  free  as  the  air,  to  all.  Who  would 
venture  to  say,  that  music  should  be  confined 
to  the  chamber  of  the  great;  it  was  the  solace 
and  delight  of  thousands  : and  why  should  not 
painting  and  why  should  not  sculpture  be  so 
also?  The  speaker  then  shewed  the  advan- 
tages which  had  resulted  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Art- Unions  (the  spread  of  taste,  the 
increase  of  private  patronage,  and  theadvance- 
mentof  art),  and  with  anassurancethat  no  efforts 
should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  obtain  a suc- 
cessful issue,  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great 
applause. 

The  motion  being  carried,  Sir  James  Lusli- 
ington  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  thecommiltee, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Y.  Ilurlstone, 
with  some  strong  expressions  of  the  opinion 
he  entertained  of  their  services. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secreta- 
ries, moved  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Monteagle,  having  been 
passed, 

His  Royal  Highness  said  that,  as  his  pre- 
sence was  no  longer  needed,  he  had  merely  to 
observe,  before  vacating  the  chair,  that  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
should  never  relax  ; and  (continued  his  Royal 
Highness)  if  it  please  God  to  spare  me  till 
next  year,  I hope  to  meet  you  again  under  cir- 
cumstances more  encouraging  than  the  present. 
I hope  you  may  all  be  successful,  and  I bid 
you  adieu  with  a strong  hope  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  continue  in  our  course. 

Mr.  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  F.R.S.,  was  then 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Miss  Ward  and  Miss 
Weigall  having  consented  to  draw  the  tickets, 
the  distribution  commenced.  At  the  close, 
thanks  were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  scru- 
tineers, the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Bunn  for  his  great 
kindness  in  again  granting  the  society  the  use 
of  his  theatre;  after  which  the  immense  meet- 
ing separated. 

The  following  is  a correct  list  of  all  the 
prizeholders,  with  the  exception  of  those  to 
whom  the  lithographs  were  awarded  : this  was 
not  prepared  in  time  for  our  present  issue  : — - 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  V alue  of 
Three  Hundred  Pounds. 

Bladon,  F.  J.,  15,  Regent  street 
Fardinando,  T.,  West  Ham 

Two  Hundred  Pounds. 

Brittan,  J.,  Birkenhead 

Dudley,  J.,  Crescent  place,  Mornington  crescent 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

Davie,  C.,  Yarmouth 

Elliott,  J.  €.,  Chapel  Brompton,  Northampton 
Moffitt,  W.,  St.  Ann’s  lane,  City 
Yale,  S.,  Greyfriar  green,  Coventry 

One  Hundred  Pounds. 

Betts,  E.  L.,  Tavistock  square 

Clubb,  Miss,  Atherstone 

Evenden,  Mrs.,  Eaton  house,  Tunbridge 

King.,  W.,  Dalham,  Newmarket 

Pyne,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  York  cottage,  Walliam  Green 

Robinson,  D.  L.,  Frederickton,  N.B. 

Eighty  Pounds. 

Abbott,  H.  Bridge  street,  Christchurch 

Cockshot,  W.,  Clitheroe 

Giberne,  J.,  Gray’s-inn  square 

Green,  J.  W.,  Hackney  road 

Heitland,  A.  A.,  Norfolk 

Hudson,  P.,  Regent  street,  Cambridge 

Logan,  Capt.  J.  H.,  Junior  United  Service  Club 

Mackarthy,  D.,  Cork 

Skelton,  Miss,  42,  Marlborough  street 

Willisford,  Rev.  F.  T.  B.,  Honiton 

Seventy  Pounds. 

Attwood,  A.,  Gracechurch  street 

Baker,  C.,  Dodge  hill 

Cooper,  J.  B.,  Rumford  street,  Liverpool 

Gardner,  E.,  Stamford  hill 

Gibbs,  C.,  Darnley  road,  Gravesend 

Jordan,  H.  E.,  Reading 

Miller,  H.,  Winckley  square,  Preston 

O’Callaghan,  Miss,  Caracas,  West  Indies 

Venning,  F.,  17,  Mortimer  street 

Wilson,  J.,  Brixton 

Wood,  Mrs.  Mary,  Reigate 

Wright,  F.,  Wellington  terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood 

Sixty  Pounds. 

Broderip,  W.  J.,  Raymond  Buildings 

Belgrave,  Miss,  Preston  hall 

Cleaver,  H.  A.,  Croydon 

Douglas,  J,  W.,  Grevile  terrace,  Coburg boad 


Denny,  W.,  Tralee 

Hardcastle,  E.,  Hampstead 

Lancaster,  G.,  jun.,  Thirsk 

M'Farquhar,  J.  L.,  Kensington-gardens  terrace 

Mansbendel,  F.,  Bread  street 

Morris,  Mrs.,  Kensington 

Morison,  K.,  Euston  Railway  Station 

Scales,  T.,  River  street 

Seton,  R.,  Brunswick  terrace,  Barnsbury 

Vousden,  W.,  High  street,  Clapham 

Fifty  Pounds. 

Birch,  II.  J.,  Kensington 

Bloomfield,  Dr.,  David  place,  Poplar 

Chitty,  E.,  Guildford 

Green,  H.,  Fakenham 

Greig,  G.,  White  Cross,  Walthamstow 

Hall,  Joseph,  Bloomfield,  Stafford 

I-Iayne,  Mrs.,  Portland  place 

Henderson,  J.,  Edgeware 

Kingsle,  C.  J.,  Fairford,  Glocestershire 

Mackay,  H.,  Bank  of  Ceylon,  Broad  street 

Price,  Jas.,  Bank  of  England 

Rice,  R.,  Lymington 

Stedall,  H.  J.,  Croydon 

Tucker,  C.,  Preston  street,  Faversham 

Van  Voorst,  J . , Paternoster  row 

Youell,  E.  P.,  Great  Yarmouth 

Forty  Pounds . 

St.  Aubyn,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Putney 

Brook,  R.,  Greenhead,  Huddersfield 

Brown,  J.,  George  street,  Bryanston  square 

Chapman,  R.,  53,  Drury  lane 

Cole,  E.  W.,  Stonehouse 

Edminston,  C.,  69,  Strand 

England,  R.,  18,  Stanhope  street,  Hampstead  road 

Gibbon,  M.,  Macclesfield 

Hiley,  Rev.  S.,  Queen’s  Head,  Halifax 

Holmes,  II.,  Wilton  street 

Hughes,  T.,  Trinity  place,  Halifax 

Jack,  A.,  St.  John’s 

Lakeman,  II.,  20,  Crimscott  street,  Bermondsey 

Lloyd,  A.,  Bruton  street 

Lukis,  F.  C.,  Guernsey 

Me  Intosh,  L.  J.,  Lambeth 

Martin,  J.,  Berkeley  square 

Mitchell,  C.,  Preston  brook,  Warrington 

Morris,  II . , Kennington  terrace 

Morris,  W.,  Neath 

Musgrave,  W.,  Mount  Preston,  Leeds 

Pochin,  Rev.  W.  II.,  Northwich,  Manchester 

Ratcliff,  C.,  Much  Park  street,  Coventry 

Robins,  G.,  Bedford  street,  Covent  Garden 

Smyth,  Rev.  W.,  Louth 

Thirty  Pounds. 

Abethell,  R.,  ILM.  Dockyard,  Pembroke 

Bennet,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Long  Sutton 

Birdswortb,  W.  C.,  Lytham 

Coombs,  J.,  20,  Mercer  street,  Long  Acre 

Cracknell,  C.,  Edgeware  road 

Collman,  L.  W.,  Ilalfmoon  street 

Eastwood,  J.,  Belvedere  road,  Lambeth 

Faulkner,  F.,  Bath 

Frosdycke,  W.,  Lime  street 

Goter  and  Gow,  Ilungerford  Wharf 

Gardner,  H.,  Bold  street,  Liverpool 

Harvey,  J.,  Newcastle 

Jones,  E.,’ Saffron  Walden 

Kesterton,  E.,  Long  Acre 

Lough,  F.,  66,  London  Wall 

Longstaff,  J.,  Back  road,  St.  George ’s-in-the-East 

Myatt,  J.,  Camberwell 

Quier,  J.,  Adam  street,  Adelphi 

Roche,  Mrs.,  Cork 

Reed,  F.  W.  C.,  Wigton 

Stirling,  Robert,  2,  Chester  place,  Kennington 

Sanders,  J.,  Bromsgrove 

Turquand,  B.,  Montreal 

Wingfield,  F.  M.,  Arundel 

Yea,  Major,  Kildare 

Twenty-five  Pounds. 

Beard,  G.,  Carey  street 

Bristow,  Mrs.,  Piccadilly 

Bristow,  J.  S.,  Camberwell 

Brittan,  J.  Castlelow,  Dorset 

Browne,  G.  F.,  Diss,  Norfolk 

Buckley,  J.,  Llanelly 

Chapman,  Mrs.,  Oxford 

Copps,  F.  M.,  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 

Corke,  Captain,  Cowes 

Denman,  Hon.  Mrs.,  Torrington  square 

Devonshire,  J.,.9,  Sutherland  square,  Wal worth 

Fox,  W.,  Percival  street,  Manchester 

Farrow,  J.,  Life  Guards 

Goodeve,  F.,  Newroad  house,  Gosport 

Gyfford,  S.,  35,  Little  Tower  street 

Horsfall,  J.,  Leeds 

Hughes,  J.,  Peter’s  hill,  Doctors’  Commons 
James,  C.,  Stratford,  Sals 

Le  Neve,  D.,  Mercantile  Bank,  St.  Helier,  Jersey 
Martin,  E.,  Morgan  house,  Ham  Common 
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Marcey,  W.  N.,  Bewdley 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  H.R.H.  the  Duchejs  of 

Neeve,  D.  D.,  Postmaster,  Fleetwood 

Page,  E.,  Marlborough  place,  St.  John’s  Wood 

Pearce,  J.,  Weymouth 

Rogers,  J.  R.,  Lewisham 

Sargeant,  J.,  Little  Park  street,  Coventry 

Seward,  M.,  Dover 

Shepherd,  T.,  Beverley  park,  York 

Stunbridge,  J.  W.,  Hoxton 

Staples,  Mrs.,  Sutton-on-Stoke,  Kent 

Stewart,  J.,  BurrowstQnenesg,  N.  B. 

Stutterd,  J.  Banbury 

Styan,  H.  S.,  21,  Harper  street,  Bloomsbury 
Waddington,  T.,  177,  Cheatwood  lane,  Manchester 
Wedd,  Mrs.  M.,  Royston 

Twenty  Pounds. 

Agar,  W.  T.,  Elm  Lodge,  Kentish  Town 
Baker,  T.,  Paragon,  New  Kent  road 
Bent,  J.,  Liverpool 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.,  Hampton  street,  Walworth 

Brown,  J.  W.,  Brixton  hill 

Bevan,  Mrs.,  Bristol 

Brent,  J.,  Trowbridge 

Cribb,  W.,  34,  King  street,  Covent  Garden 

Clarke,  A.  T.,  Nairn,  N.B. 

Cook,  W.,  War  Office 

Chandler,  D.  D.,  Mark  lane 

Durham,  J.,  North  Crescent,  Bedford  square 

Flood,  C.,  Edgeware  road 

Franklyn,  T.,  Maidstone 

Frearson,  J.,  Eaton  square 

Greensill,  T.,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields 

Hammond,  W.  O.,  Wingham,  Kent 

Jackson,  J.,  Kendal 

Killick,  J.  E.,  St.  James's  street 

Lucas,  W.  J.,  Montpelier  square,  Brompton 

Mitchell,  J.,  Old  Bond  street 

Murton,  W.,  451,  Strand 

Parott,  E.,  50,  Blackfriars  road 

Ray,  R.,  Sun  Fire  Office 

Rixs,  B.  J.,  Bank,  Norfolk 

Stone,  G.,  35,  Spital  square 

Stent,  W.,  261,  Oxford  street 

Sturt,  R.,  Camberwell  green 

Strickley,  Mrs.,  Milton  Abbey,  Dorset 

Sweeting,  W.,  Abbotsbury,  Dorset 

Thorn,  S.,  17,  Berners  street 

Topham,  S.,  14,  York  place,  Leeds 

Towgood,  S.,  64,  Chancery  lane 

Watson,  W.,  Gordon  street,  Gordon  square 

Wathen,  J.  J.,  47,  Bedford  square 

Wilkinson,  J.,  Birkenhead 

Fifteen  Pounds. 

Ayde,  Lt.,  Colombo 

Anstruther,  P.,  Travellers'  Club 

Arrowsmith,  P.  R.,  Bolton 

Baxter,  Rev.  W.,  Cheltenham 

Bayes,  W.,  Winchester  place,  New  road 

Berry,  J.  A.,  Chancery  lane 

Bird,  G.  M.,  Richmond  terrace,  Brighton 

Bonter,  John,  Church  street,  Hackney 

Cox,  Col.,  Isle  of  Wight 

Daniel,  Miss,  Esher 

Davids,  J.,  Cowes 

Field,  F..  South  Audley  street 

Gibson,  H.  G.,  Stockton 

Halsey,  Mrs.,  Hall,  Great  Berkhampsted 

Hayward,  Miss,  St.  Dunstan’s  hill 

Hearn,  T.,  Buckingham 

Hill,  W.,  61,  Bishopsgate  street 

Hodgkinson,  T.,  Piccadilly. 

Kesteven,  T.  T.,  Wolverhampton 
Macaulay,  A.  Jr.,  Stornaway,  N.B. 

Marsh,  J.,  Dudley 

Moscrop,  J.,  Bolton  street,  Bury 

Norman,  C.,  Stanhope  street,  May  Fair 

Oates,  Miss,  Oxton,  Notts 

Otgen,  J.,  16,  Charles  street,  Hampstead  road 

Oxley,  H.,  Staple  Inn 

Painter,  Wrexham 

Shaw,  J.,  Kennington  terrace,  Kennington  lane 

Shorter,  R.  M.,  92,  Bishopsgate  street 

Smith,  Mrs.,  196,  Regent  street 

Strange,  J.  H.,  Gresham  street 

Thompson,  E.  P.,  Manchester 

Watts,  J.,  106,  Edgeware  road 

West,  W.  T.,  Clapkam 

Weston,  Jas.,  31,  Fenchurch  street 

Williamson,  Mrs.,  56,  York  street,  Lambeth 

Whittingham,  T.,  Ely 

Wood,  W.,  18,  Church  street,  Shoreditch 

Wood,  W.  J.,  Stroud 

Young,  W.  H.>  317,  HighHolbom 

Ten  Pounds. 

Bagwell,  J.,  Clonmell 

Barchard,  Miss  E.,  Wandsworth 

Beadle,  J.,  33,  Henrietta  street,  Covent  garden 

Bicknell,  E.,  Clapham  rise 

Bradshaw,  J.,  St.  James  street,  Nottingham 

Brimacombe,  W.  H.,  Cornwall 
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Cabbell,  B.  B.  Egq. 

Dew,  W.,  Swanton 
Harrington,  T.  M.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Holland,  Dr.,  16,  Queen  street,  May  Fair 

Hughes,  W.,  Leeson  street,  Dublin 

Hutt,  J.,  Guildhall  buildings 

Greenhalgh,  J.,  Mansfield 

Jones,  Miss,  York  place,  City  road 

King,  J.  R.,  Hanover  buildings 

McKenzie,  J.,  9,  Ben  Lomond  place,  Stockwell 

Keay,  G.,  East-India  House 

Langley,  T.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Lea,  A.,  Ill,  Drummond  street 
Moore,  G.,  Pelham  crescent,  Brompton 
Marling,  S.  S.,  Stroud 
Prescott,  Miss,  22,  Chester  street 
Price,  E.,  Abergavenny 
Purvis,  A.,  North  Audley  street 
Reynolds,  Lt. , Hove,  Plymouth 
Sams,  W.  R.,  St.  James’s  street 
Smith,  J.,  49,  Long  Acre 
Southwell,  W.  C.,  Swaffham 
Whitehead,  G.,  Broom  grove,  Sheffield 
Wilson,  Miss  C.,  Marine  Parade,  Dover 

Entitled  each  to  a Bronze  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley's 
“ Youth  at  a Stream.” 

Barber,  J.,  Regent  square 
Black,  Miss,  St.  John’s  Wood 
Boddington,  H.  J.,  Rose  Villa,  Fulham 
Buttemer,  A.,  Copthall  court 
Cumming,  R.  J.,  Holloway 
Davies,  Mrs.  J.,  Longlands 
Fulton,  H.,  Argyle  street,  Glasgow 
Gill,  J.,  Eye 

Hadley,  A.,  Windsor  terrace 

Hanbury,  R.  H.,  Spitalfields’  Brewery  (Cameo) 

Harvey,  W.,  14,  Barton  street,  Westminster 

Herring,  Mrs.  Col.,  Uttoxeter 

Lee,  W.  H.,  Montreal 

McCallum,  A.,  Camden  town 

Murphy,  W.,  1,  Inn’s  quay,  Dublin 

Peake,  J.  C.,  Southampton 

Reddish,  W.  D.,  Swineshead 

Smith,  G.,  Whitechapel  Distillery 

Smith,  S.,  Ashbum 

Taylor,  J.,  Windsor  Castle 

Temperley,  J.  P.,  Bolton 

Entitled  each  to  a Silver  Medal  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren. 

Barnard,  C.  W.,  Inland  Office,  General  Post  Office 
Bartrum,  J.  S.,  41,  Gay  street,  Bath 
Brereton,  Rev.  C.  D.,  Massingliam,  Norfolk 
Bromley,  J.  W.,  1,  South  square,  Gray's  Inn 
Burnett,  G.  R.,  Vauxhall 
Carlton,  T.,  Sydenhill  Hill 
Clarke,  Ed.,  86,  Cheapside 
Cobbold,  John,  Ipswich 

Collard,  Mrs.,  32,  Castle  street,  Cavendish  square 
Copeland,  Aldn.,  37,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields 
Chatelain,  Le  Chevr.,  27,  Grafton  street,  Euston 
square 

Foulgar,  A.,  Walthamstow 
Freeman,  N.  W.,  Northampton 
Hanson,  SI.,  15,  Trinity  square 
Henderson,  Jas.,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth 
Higginbotham,  W.,  Park  street,  Macclesfield 
Jackson,  R.,  19,  Great  Russell  street,  Covent 
garden 

Jameson,  Hon.  K.  S.,  Toronto 
Judkin,  Rev.  T.  J.,  48,  Euston  square 
Knight,  J.,  Leicester 

Leith,  Capt.,  (R.N.),  Glassel,  by  Aberdeen 
Nice,  — , Stafford  street,  Edgeware  road 
Partridge,  W.,  Tiverton,  Devon 
Ramsay,  Professor,  College,  Glasgow 
Sargenson,  W.  S.,  5,  Pall  Mall 
Turner,  Rev.  S.  B.,  Halesworth,  Suffolk 
Tart,  Jas.,  Load  street,  Bewdley 
Varco,  W.  B.,  38,  Mincing  Lane 
Wood,  S.,  7,  Ann’s  place,  Margaret  street,  Clerken- 
well 

Woollams,  W.,  12,  Thayer  street 

Entitled  each  to  a Porcelain  Statuette  of 
“ Narcissus.” 

Abbott,  C.  J.,  36,  Gower  street 
Aldridge,  l.,Throop,  Christchurch 
Amphlett,  R.  P.,  32,  Wimpole  street 
Aston,  G.,  7,  Dorset  place,  Clapham  road 
Atkinson,  Miss  G.  L.,  120,  Jermyn  street 
Bruce,  I.,  Hyde,  Stroud 
Butler,  C.,  Hobart  Town 
Caldwell,  S.  M.,  per  Peck  and  Co.,  Liverpool 
Cuxon,  — , 228,  Tottenham-court-road 
Day,  J.,Prunsted  cottage,  Hemsworth,  Hants 
Elwell,  H.,  Merchantly,  Birmingham 
Fisher,  Geo.,  Cambridge 
Foster,  C.  F.,  Mill  lane,  Cambridge 
Foxton,  I.  G.,  Port  Philip,  per  Norton  and  Co., 
St.  Mary  Axe 

Glover,  Mrs.,  2,  America  street,  Bridge  street, 
Borough 


Greame,  Rev.  M.,  22,  Bryanston  street 
Grey,  Lady  Charlotte,  7,  Seamore  place 
Griffinhoofe,  Miss,  Arksden,  Newport 
Greenfell,  P.,  Hyde-park  square 
Grantham,  E.,  Addiscombe,  Croydon 
Hamilton,  A.,  1 2 7^.  Cheapside 
Harper,  Dr.,  Darlington 
Harrison  John,  3,  Grosvenor  gate 
Hooper,  Geo.,  Wootton  Bassett 
Hurd,  Jas.,  Frome 

Hyde,  Miss  Jane,  Templenos,  Fermoy 

James,  J.  K.,  13,  Stratton  street,  Piccadilly 

Kennedy,  J.  B.,  Belfast 

Kent,  T.,  8,  Trinity  square,  Borough 

Large,  C.  S.,  12,  Great  Queen  street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 

Lewis,  Lewis,  4,  Rye  terrace,  Peckham 

Lee,  J.,  384,  High  street,  Cheltenham 

Macalister,  A.,  Calside,  Paisley 

Moule,  F.,  15,  Golden  square 

Pearson,  T.,  40,  Argyle  square,  New  road 

Perigal,  Ed.,  Admiralty,  Somerset  House 

Pewtress,  S.,  30,  Gracechurch  street 

Pidgeon,  C.,  Reading 

Prescote,  J.,  Banbury 

Prothero,  Mrs.,  4,  St.  James’s  square 

Rayne,  W.  R.,  Hexham,  Northumberland 

Simpson,  J.,  Runcorn,  Warrington 

Smith,  W.,  Duke  street,  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire 

Tomson,  R.,  The  Elms,  Ramsgate 

Thornton,  H.,  3,  Montpelier  street,  Brompton 

Talman,  F.  II.,  Beckenham 

Twining,  Chas.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Clewer  green,  Windsor 
Willby,  S.,  7,  Chapel  street,  Belgrave  square 
Whitton,  R.,  Lincoln 


SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE* 

Among  the  infinite  specimens  of  the  splendid 
fifteenth  century  may  be  distinguished  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  Seville,  begun  in  1401, 
whose  founder’s  project,  of  building  ‘ one  that 
should  have  no  equal,’  has  been  fully  accom- 
plished. Then  follow  the  spires  of  Burgos 
Cathedral,  1442  ; the  convents  of  Mirafiores, 
1454  ; of  the  Parral,  at  Segovia,  1459  ; of  San 
Pablo,  1463,  and  San  Gregorio,  1488,  both  at 
Valladolid  ; the  Convent  of  Oiia,  1470  ; of  San 
Esteban,  at  Salamanca;  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Reyes,  at  Toledo,  1485  ; and  the  grand  chapels 
of  the  Condestable,  at  Burgos,  of  the  Lunas,  at 
Toledo,  and  of  the  Catholic  kings  at  Granada. 
These  and  others  were  built  chiefly  by  Juan 
de  Olotzaga,  Henrique  de~Egas,  Pedro  Lopez, 
Gil  de  Hontanon,  Martin  de  Gainza,  Diego 
de  Riano,  Guillermo  Boffy,  Diego  de  Siloe, 
Pedro  de  Gumiel,  Pedro  Blay,  Juan  de 
Arandia,  and  many  others,  who  challenge 
competition  with  any  tramontane  competitors. 
Nor  were  distinguished  aliens  wanting  to  aid 
this  glorious  company.  Mendoza  summoned 
Egas  from  Brussels  and  Juan  from  Cologne; 
Ximenez  brought  another  Juan  from  Brussels 
and  Francisco  from  Antwerp  ; while  both  em- 
ployed Moorish  artisans  for  ceiling  and  surface 
decorations,  and  foreigners,  chiefly  Flemings, 
for  painted  glass  — an  art  in  which  the 
Spaniard,  a poor  chemist,  has  never  excelled. 
The  names  of  those  who  wrought  the  grandest 
windows  clearly  denote  their  imported  origin, 
e.g.  Pedro  Frances,  V asco  de  Troya,  Troyes , 
Christobal  Aleman,  Alberto  and  Nicolas  de 
Olanda,  Arnaode  Flandres,  Jorge  de  Borgona. 
The  finest  specimens  range  from  1418  to  1560, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo, 
Seville,  Leon,  Burgos,  and  Barcelona.  These 
windows  are  matchless  in  form  and  colour ; 
their  authors  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  gorgeous  patterns  of  Moorish  ornament 
that  they  beheld  in  the  harlequinades  of  porce- 
lain diapry  and  wood-woik,  which  glitter  like 
bright  enamels  on  the  pages  of  an  illuminated 
Koran.  At  mid-day  the  sun  of  Spain  streams 
through  emeralds  and  topazes,  dazzling  the 
sight,  tinting  sombre  crocket  and  pier  with 
rainbow  hues,  and  rescuing  from  shadowy 
backgrounds  tomb,  statue,  and  screen,  on  which 
its  lite-conferring  beam  alights — 

* the  rubied  shrine, 

And  golden  glow  of  sacerdotal  pomp.'f 
Yet  never  are  these  magical  lanterns  more  im- 
pressive than  just  when  the  sun  has  set  and 
night  is  coming  on  apace.  Then,  while  the 
darkening  aisles  are  shrouded,  these  transparent 
paintings  shine  doubly  forth,  enhanced  by 
their  black  frames.  Thus  the  ‘ last  beam  of 
day,’  like  the  first  ray  of  the  morn,  brings  into 
the  house  of  God  a light  which  enlightens  eye 

* From  the  “ Quarterly.” — Continued  from  p«  202,  ante. 

t Lord  Robertson’s  " Leaves,”  p.  20. 
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and  heart,  being-  hallowed  by  its  translation 
through  subjects  of  sacred  writ.  And  well  did 
this  truly  Christian  invention,  which  was  un- 
known to  pagan  art,  become  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral ; well  did  this  handmaid  of  a new  revelation 
chime  in  where  all  around  re-echoed  to  the 
yoice  of  revelation;  where  carved  wood  and 
stone,  molten  brass,  painted  canvas  and  tablet, 
addressed  the  mind  of  the  illiterate  through  the 
faithful  sight,  and  lessons  were  taught  to  those 
who,  although  unable  to  read,  could  see  and 
feel. 

The  Spanish  sepulchral  architecture  of  this 
period  is  unrivalled.  Much  of  it  was  raised  by 
prince  and  prelate  during  their  lives.  They 
well  knew  that  here,  as  in  the  East,  the  curtains 
of  death  and  oblivion  fall  simultaneously  ; and 
much  did  the  fine  arts  owe  to  this  desire  of 
Christian  burial,  and  of  some  remembrance, 
some  non  omnis  moriar.  Thus  chapels  were 
erected  in  cathedrals,  and  convents  Were  ex- 
ressly  endowed,  at  whose  altars  masses  plight 
e perpetually  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the 
founder,  whose  ashes  rested  near.  In  the 
scanty  population  of  those  times  no  hygeian 
scruples  disunited  the  dead  from  the  living  ; 
no  cemetery  companies  were  needed,  as  now, 
when  churchyards  with  a gorged  maw  vomit 
forth  putridity  and  pestilence.  The  truly 
Christian  tombs  then  erected  are  free  from 
all  pagan  and  classical  allqy;  the  crowned 
monarch,  the  mitred  prelate,  the  belmeted 
crusader— p)|  lie  stretched  alike  pu  the  I'eyej: 
ing  bed  °f  death— tjjeir  bu§i’pesB  finished  op 
earth.  The  clasped  |}tji}ds,  npw  thut  sceptre, 
crozier,  and  sword  pre  laid  aside,  are  raised  iii 
prayer ; every  filing  breathes  a sorrow  tpi$ ed 
with  hope,  and  confidence  in  a life  to  cppie. 
The  inscriptions  are  simple— a name,  a date, 
a brief  ejacpjatjpn  for  mercy  fqqards  t|ie  de- 
parted soul.  There  i§  po  blasjQptqg  forth  of 
human  titles  and  iqpp'ts,  which  do  but  enhance 
the  victory  of  dqatp,  who  has  cropt  such  gar- 
lands for  his  hollqw  brow.  In  after  times 
these  monuments  partook  of  the  Cinque  Cento 
classical  tastes  ; whose  Roman  togas  and  weep- 
ing genii  were  again  succeeded  by  the  degra- 
dation of  the  jack- boots  and  fpll- bottomed  wigs 
of  Louis  Xl  V.” 

“ The  sixteenth  century  opened  with  new 
prospects,  and  a wider  field  foe  Spanish  am- 
bition, intellect,  and  enterprise.  The  revival 
of  the  Cinque  Cento  arabesque  was  all  bpt  the 
resurrection  of  Paganism  : it  cast,  like  a head 
of  Janus,  one  eye  before  and  one  behipd,  for 
the  symbols  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  disputed 
with  those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in  the 
very  holy  of  holies.” 

“ The  twilight  which  preceded  this  new  style 
was  as  short  and  beautiful  as  that  which 
ushers  in  the  rising  sun  of  Castile.  It  was 
marked  by  a fusion  of  the  Gothic  in  all  its 
florid  maturity  with  the  delicate  arabesque  that 
Raphael  had  disinterred  from  the  baths  of 
Titus,  and  which  found  a kindred  soil  in  semi- 
Arab  Spain.  Thus  the  glorious  end  of  the 
Gothic  rivalled  its  brilliant  youth,  when  it  in- 
termingled its  crockets  and  pinnacles  with 
Moorish  forms  and  onaments.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  not  destined  to  know  corruption, 
like  the  classical.  Worthy  of  its  Christian 
prerogative  it  died  the  death  of  a martyr  full 
of  hope  ; it  had  progressed  steadily  in  power 
and  beauty,  and  now  set  in  one  blaze  of  ra- 
diance, giving  way  to  a successor  full  of  pomp 
and  promise. 

“ The  princely  heir  to  such  departed  greatness 
came  recommended  to  the  Spaniard  by  many 
ties  and  sympathies  : — Roman  in  birth,  chival- 
rous and  ostentatious  in  character,  he  was 
welcomed  by  a people  whose  boast  was  implicit 
adherence  to  the  Vatican,  and  whose  besetting 
sin  18  external  display.  Hence  the  rapidity 
with  winch  the  arabesque  spread  over  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  variety  of  phrases  by  which 
it  is  known.  It  was  first  called  the  Graeco- 
Romano,  from  being  a revival  of  the  practice 
of  those  nations,  and  because  the  earliest 
Spanish  work  on  the  subject  was  entitled, 

‘ Medidas  del  Romano .’  This  now  rare  volume 
was  first  published  at  Toledo,  in  1526,  by  Diego 
de  Sagredo,  and  contains  engraved  admeasure- 
ments, working1  plans  and  details  taken  from 
the  edifices  of  classical  antiquity,  with  rules 
and  extracts  from  Vitruvius.” 

“ The  arabesque  style,  too  brilliant  to  be 
long-lived,  arose  a fashion,  and  passed  away 
like  a meteor.  It  died  with  Charles  V.,  whose 
Spanish  chivalry  was  mingled  with  a Flemish, 
German,  and  Italian  element.  Philip  II.,  his 


successor,  an  old  Castilian  to  the  backbone 
serious  and  bigoted  in  creed,  pure  and  refined 
in  taste,  soon  pruned  an  art  which  bordered 
on  meretriciousness  and  paganism.  The 
builder  of  the  old  colourless  Eseorial  took 
refuge  in  the  chaste  Doric,  the  favourite  order 
of  his  great  architect  Herrera,  who,  like  his 
contemporary  Palladio,  gave  his  name  to  his 
style  and  fixed  an  epoch.  While  the  Italian 
revelled  in  the  beautiful  Corinthian,  the 
Spaniard  courted  a Spartan  simplicity : his 
cathedral  at  Valladolid  (1585),  and  still  more 
his  masterpiece,  the  chapel  of  the  Escurial 
(1563),  are  unrivalled  triumphs  of  majestic 
breadth,  unadorned  solemnity,  and  architec- 
tural proportion.” 

“Then  licence  succeeded  to  rule,  and  every; 
thing  became  a lie;  the  age  was  one  of  gold 
in  metal,  but  of  lead  in  art,  and  never  was  re- 
ligion more  crusted  over  with  tinsel  ceremo- 
nials, or  more  stripped  of  realities  ; never  was 
the  temple  more  prostituted  by  Pagan,  than 
by  bunglers  who,  calling  t(igqiselvgs  artists, 
made  up  with  barbaric  ornament  their  want 
of  sentiment  and  design. 

The  terms  by  which  Spaniards  denounce 
this  degraded  style  arp  derived  from  Jos6 
Churriguera  of  Salatqappa,  who,  with  Pedro 
de  Ribera,  is  an  heresiarch  no  less  hateful  to 
the  Roman  classicist  of  the  Peninsqja  than 
Luther  is  to  their  Roman  Catholics.  The 
piaster,  as  is  usual  in  heresies,  was  outhefoded 
by  his  disciples,  Nurciso  Tome,  Geronimo, 
Baybas,  Simon  Gavilan,  and  cithers— no  rag- 
giqpant  de  loro.  They  peopled  churches  with 
qjiqrtiotpj,  which,  opce  their  priests’ pride,  like 
bigotry,  is  now  tlieij-  disgrace.  From  these  at 
least  England  was  saved  by  her  Protestantism, 
where  Wren,  a late  reflection  of  Herrera,  was 
imitating,  jf  he  eqnld  ppt  rival,  his  classical 
Stylp.  The  Churriguerists  were  cursed  with 
a depraved  invention , which  seldom  succeeds 
in  an  art  §o  fixed  as  is  architecture.  Stpne 
and  iron,  wood  and  solid  substances  were  npw 
tortured,  in  defiance  of  material  and  propriety, 
into  sculptured  pictures  of  spirits  of  the  air, 
sunbparas,  and  etherial  transparencies  ; forests 
of  Sorian  pipe  were  carved  ipip  fricassees  of 
flying  angels,  and  daubed  with  gold  leaf. 
Madrid,  althopgh  deficient  in  fine  Roman, 
Moorish,  Gothic,  and  Ginque  Cento  art,  is  ricli 
in  jhis  Rococo,  which  cqpie  well  devised  for  a 
fungus  town  that  sprouted  opt  of  the  decay  of 
the  older  capitals.  A pet  specimen  is  the 
fa9ade  of  the  hospital  de  San  Fernando  at 
Madrid,  erected  by  Ribera  in  1726,  which  cer- 
tainly entitles  both  inventor  qnd  admirer  to  an 
admission  into  Bedlam.  Another  gem  is  the 
Trasparente  in  the  Toledan  Cathedral,  con- 
structed by  Tome,  in  1 733,  and  then  consi- 
dered the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

As  the  court  set  the  fashion,  scarcely  an 
edifice  in  Spain  escaped  these  harpies,  who 
were  worthily  succeeded  by  Royal  Academi- 
cians. These,  with  their  chairs,  chains,  and 
centralisation,  were  the  inventions  of  Philip 
V.,  who  came,  according  to  Cean-Bermudez, 
himself  an  R.A.,  to  crush  ignorance  and  false 
taste  with  a strong  arm.  He  created  an  artis- 
tical  inquisition,  which  watched  over  architec- 
tural heresies,  and  whose  approval  was  requi- 
site before  any  new  edifice  could  be  erected. 
Thus  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  fettered 
by  conventionalities,  and  every  opening  closed 
against  private  judgment  and  individual  mind. 
Coldly  correct  and  classically  dull,  these  re- 
trospective censors  endeavoured  to  resuscitate 
an  alien  artificial  style,  which  neither  affected 
the  Spaniard  at  large  by  associations  with  the 
past,  nor  by  intrinsic  excellence,  nor  by  con- 
formance with  existing  wants,  creed,  and  so- 
cial habits;  hence  the  soulless,  savourless, 
piles  of  commonplace,  the  feeble  veneerings  of 
the  ideas  of  other  ages  and  men,  that  weigh 
upon  the  Peninsula,  and  hear  the  mark  of  the 
beast.  The  apostles  of  this  learned  eclectic 
mediocrity  was  V entura  Rodriguez,  the  Mengs 
of  brick  and  mortar.  To  him,  the  ‘ restorer 
of  Spanish  art,’  succeeded  Juan  de  Villa-nueva, 
who  fixed,  says  his  friend  Cean-Bermudez, 

* its  most  brilliant  epoch.’  Few,  however,  who 
glance  at  the  heavy  Museo  of  Madrid  will 
agree  in  this  eulogium.  ‘ Tous  les  genres 
sont  bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux.”  If  these 
bores  in  building  be  right,  then  your  Berru- 
gueie,  your  Herrera  was  a blockhead — ‘ rien, 
pas  mime  acaddmicien.’ 

These  pedants  not  only  prevented  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Gothic  and  national  styles,  as  oc- 
curred with  us,  where  Anglo-Saxon  energy 


has  shaken  oft'  the  foreign  incubus  cs  the 
lion  does  a reptile  from  his  mane,  hut  encou- 
raged the  mutilation  of  many  of  the  grandest 
woiks  of  better  men  and  periods.  Churches 
and  cathedrals,  wherever  the  clergy  were  rich 
and  tasteless,  were  remodelled  and ‘beautified 
Grecian  fapudes  were  stuck  on  to  Gothic 
fronts,  until  insides  and  outsides  were  alike 
shorn  of  unity  and  propriety  — witness  the 
incongruities  which  disfigure  the  ancient  ca- 
thedrals of  Lugo,  Pamplona,  Gerona,  Badajoz, 
V alencia. 

1 he  first  modern  building  in  Spain  is  the 
royal  palace  at  Madrid,  which  was  erected  for 
Philip  V.  by  Sachetti,  an  architect  of  Turin. 
It  is  altogether  Italian  in  its  merits  and  de- 
merits, and  as  perfectly  un-Spanish  as  are  the 
two  summer  residences  of  the  Bourbon  ; that 
at  La  Granja  being  the  work  of  Juvara,  a Sici- 
lian—the  other  at  Arunjuez  done  by  Bonavia, 
a Lombard.  Philip  V.  presided  at  both,  and 
there  is  no  mistake  in  their  ultra-French  cha- 
racter. 

“ It  results  from  what  we  have  shewn,  that 
the  best  period  of  Spanish  architecture  proper 
began  with  the  thirteenth  century  and  closed 
with  the  sixteenth.  JJuring  that  interval  the 
economical  condition  of  the  country  was  fa- 
vourable to  costly  works,  in  which  the  moral 
and  ornamental  principle  prevailed  over  the 
utilitarian;  power  and  wealth  were  centered 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who  were  enabled  to 
raise  great  works  out  of  their  surplus  — the 
?ole  source,  says  the  pithy  proverb,  of  such 
undertakings,  obra  de  lo  que  sobra  — since, 
where  property  is  subdivided  among  mid- 
dling classes,  a provision  for  absolute  neces- 
sities consumes  a limited  income.  'Then  build- 
ing for  base  lucre  and  profit  was  scorned  by 
rich  kings,  prelates,  and  princes,  who  erected 
palacps  and  cathedrals,  but  permitted  no  ‘ un- 
handsopie  ’ cotton-mill  to  coine  betwixt  the 
wind  and  their  mobility.  Thus  the  primates 
of  Toledo  ennobled  their  single  province  with 
more  fine  art  than  all  the  tvyepfy-pine  and  more 
United  States  can  club  together.  Nor  has 
Spain,  since  church  and  state  have  been  re- 
publiqanized  and  impoverished,  raised  any- 
thing that  will  survive.  Her  institutions  of 
old,  and  their  erections  have  been  pulled 
down  ; her  age  of  cathedrals  hi(s  passed  away, 
but  that  of  railways  has  not  commenced,  ex- 
cept on  paper.  The  Peninsula  is  now  strewed 
with  ruins,  the  fruits  of  a double  visitation, 
when  the  toe  of  the  Spanish  liberal  trod  on  the 
heel  of  the  Gallic  invader.  The  religious 
zeal  of  our  reformation  and  puritanic  outbreak 
has  indeed  in  like  manner  twice  ravaged  Eng- 
land, but  the  blows  were  dealt  at  interval®. 
Time  again,  the  great  healer,  has  mantled  our 
scars  with  ivy  and  shed  a poetry  and  pictures- 
queness over  the  ruins.  In  Spain,  the  raw 
wounds  gape,  bleeding  in  the  hideousness  of 
recent  murder.” 

“ It  is  to  the  cathedrals,  the  collegiate  and 
parish  churches,  that  the  student  of  Spanish 
architecture  must  chiefly  turn  ; of  the  former 
some  80  yet  remain,  the  latter  must  be  counted 
by  ten  thousands. 

“ These  metropolitan  cathedrals  offer  a mor 
ther’s  example  and  model  to  the  daughter 
parish-churches.  They  do  not  lie  dead  and 
idle  as  tombs.  The  door  of  these  houses  of 
God  is  open,  as  his  ear  and  mercy  to  all  and 
always.  There  is  no  tariff  of  fees  hung  up  to 
scare  the  poor;  native  and  stranger,  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  enter  alike,  tree  as  the  air  and 
light  of  heaven  ; hearty  and  wide  is  the  portal’s 
welcome  which  invites  the  saint  and  repels 
not  the  sinner.  Here  when  the  sudden  si  ill 
voice  is  heard,  the  warning  may  be  realized  at 
once;  to  day,  now,  and  in  the  place  where 
prater  is  offered  tip  the  best.  There  is  no 
risk  of  sanding  life  with  good  intentions:  no 
need  of  pulling  off  to  a more  convenientseason, 
when  greedy  vergers,  the  tax-gatherers  of 

‘ Uxorious  Canons  and  prolific  Dean9,’ 

will  creep  out  of  their  spider-holes  and  unlock 
— the  price  of  admittance  having  been  first 
paid — their  spiked  gratings.  None  here  deny 
a gratuitous  glance  to  rich  man  or  pauper, 
whether  coming  to  bow  down  in  penitence,  ot- 
to elevate  the  mind  with  the  glory  and  magni- 
ficence of  religious  architecture.  So  says  the 
‘Spanish  Red  Book,’— and  we  hope  the  new 
Dean  of  Westminster  will  read  its  sermon  in 
full,  on  some  drizzling  day  when  he  can  steal 
a moment  from  his  Album  Grtecum, 
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The  parish  of  Heston  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Isleworth,  and  about  one  mile  and  a half  from 
Hounslow.*  It  has  long  been  noted  for  pro- 
ducing fine  wheat.  Camden  says,  that  before 
his  time  it  furnished  the  royal  table  with  bread, 
and  Norden  confirms  it,  by  noting  a report  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  “the  manchets  for  her 
highness’s  own  diet,”  from  this  place. 

Osterley-park,  once  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  is  in  the  parish.  It  was 
here  that  Gresham  entertained  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  shewed  her  Majesty  how  much  could 
he  done  in  a short  time  by  energy  and  a 
desire  to  stand  well  in  royal  favour.  The 
queen,  every  one  remembers,  found  fault  with 
the  court,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  if 
formed  into  two.  When  the  royal  lady  arose 
in  the  morning,  lo  ! the  thing  was  done.  Nor 
was  much  wonder  expressed,  because  as  was 
then  said,  he  who  could  build  a ’change,  could 
of  course  soon  change  a building ; while 
others  reflecting  on  some  differences  in  Gres- 
ham’s family,  affirmed  that  a house  was  easier 
divided  than  united. 

The  mansion  was  completely  rebuilt  in 
1760  under  Robert  Adam,  the  architect,  for 
Mr.  Francis  Child,  and  remains  nearly  as  he 


* The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  archdeaconcy  of  Middle- 
sex, diocese  of  London,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Its  annual  value  is  estimated  at  6541.  The 
present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Trimnier  (son  of  the 
well  Unown  Mrs.  Trimmer),  who  was  admitted  in  the  year 
1804,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  polite  attention. 


left  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Jersey. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
is  an  interesting  old  structure,  and  is  well 
worth  a visit.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  best 
period  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has  been 
much  injured  by  Messrs.  Economy  andCompo  ; 
nevertheless,  it  preserves  an  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity, and  has,  moreover,  several  points  of 
considerable  interest. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a 
drawing  kindly  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Valentine 
Bartholomew,  whose  exquisite  works  as  a 
flower  painter  are  well  known.f 

The  church  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  and 
a large  chancel  also  with  aisles,  or  what  has 
been  called  a double  chancel,  with  a small 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  it.  The  chancel 
| of  the  impropriator,  the  Bishop  of  London,  is 
j on  the  north  ; that  of  the  vicar,  with  the  com- 
munion-table, is  in  the  centre.  There  is  a 
' square  tower  of  stone  at  the  west  end,  about 
i 90  feet  high,  with  a stair’s-turret  of  unusually 
I large  size,  which  when  seen  from  a short  dis- 
I tance,  gives  the  tower  a domestic  rather  than 
an  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  west  and  south  entrances  have  each  a 
curious  wooden  porch,  shewn  in  the  engraving  ; 
at  the  corresponding  north  entrance  arobing- 
room  is  now  formed.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
west  door  there  is  a stoup,  or  basin  for  holy 
water,  within  a pointed  niche,  with  a square 

t In  the  “Ecclesiastical  Topography,”  published  by 
Woodburn,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  I8O7,  is  a copper  plate  en- 
graving, quarto  size,  of  the  north-west  view  of  the  church. 


label  over  it.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
low ; the  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  short 
columns,  chiefly  octagonal,*  and  plain  pointed 
arches  ; the  columns  in  the  chancel  are  more 
lofty  and  the  arches  flatter.  The  font  at  the 
west  end,  where  there  is  a gallery  for  the  organ, 
is  large,  and  has  a carved  cover.  The  pulpit  is 
against  the  chancel  arch,  on  the  south  side. 

Amongst  the  sepulchral  memorials  is  a white 
marble  monument,  in  memory  of  Robert 
Child,  Esq.,  who  died  in  17^2,  consisting  of 
two  boy-figures,  with  an  inverted  torch,  tripods, 
and  snake.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  Adam, 
executed  by  Van  Gelder,  and  is  good  of  its 
sort,  though  the  sort  is  not  good.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
his  lady,  are  interred  here.  Strange  to  say, 
there  is  neither  monument  nor  inscription  to 
mark  the  spot. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  structure,  there 
are  few  parts  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  .t 

At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  a lich- 
gate, to  rest  the  corpse  under.  The  shed  is 
of  wood,  tiled,  and  is  seen  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  engraving.  The  gate  is  about  nine  feet 
long,  turns  on  a centre,  and  is  kept  shut  by 
means  of  a cord,  which  is  attached  to  a heavy 
stone,  and  passes  from  the  gate  round  a wheel 
above. 


* Two  on  the  south  side  are  round. 

t The  living  was  appropriated,  and  a vicarage  endowed 
and  confirmed,  inter  alia,  to  St.  Walerick,  in  Picardy,  by 
King  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  reign,  1 12/0, 
and  Edmund  de  Was  tell  presented  to  it  in  Edward  the  Third  s 
time,  Feb.  16,  1355. 
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ST.  GEORGE’S,  BLOOMSBURY:  STUDY 
OF  DESIGN. 

Sib, — Do  you  know  of  such  a thing  as  a 
published  plan  and  elevation  of  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbury?  — the  finest  exterior — putting 
St.  Paul’s  out  of  the  question — of  all  our  me- 
tropolitan churches.  I care  not  who  says  to 
the  contrary,  nor  for  the  opinions  that  have 
been  “ booked  ” against  it  by  Ralph  and  Wal- 
pole, the  latter  speaking  of  it  like  a puppy, 
the  other  like  a dull  blockhead.  Yet  admirable 
as  it  is,  that  subject  is  not  given  either  in  the 
“ Vitruvius  Britannicus,”  which  by-the-bye 
contains  a great  deal  of  tasteless  lumber,  nor 
in  the  “ Public  Buildings  of  London,”  though 
for  specimens  of  the  kind  the  latter  publication 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  distressed  when  it 
picked  up  such  a sad  one  as  the  church  at 
Poplar,  whereas  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
is  unequivocally  the  finest  modern  church 
in  all  London,  the  most  original  and  masterly 
in  its  conception,  and  treated  with  the  gusto 
of  a true  artist.  What  a fine  combination  of 
masses  does  it  present!  and  what  dignity  of 
pose  does  the  whole  acquire  from  the  edifice 
being  elevated  as  it  is  above  the  street ! There 
is,  indeed,  one  sad  drawback  upon  the  portico, 
for  its  character  is  most  barbarously  marred 
by  the  doors  and  windows  within  it,  which, 
however,  I am  unwilling  to  impute  to  the  ar- 
chitect himself,  and  therefore  attribute  to  the 
insistance  of  the  parishioners  and  church- 
wardens. Pity  therefore,  that  the  parishioners 
of  the  present  day  do  not  purify  the  portico  of 
those  deformities,  and  substitute  for  them  a 
single  magnificent  doorway. 

I trust  the  Parthenon  fever  is  now  abated. 
Truly,  it  well  becomes  us  to  affect  such  out- 
rageous admiration  of  the  Parthenon,  who  are 
building  a national  museum  which  will  not 
have  an  atom  of  sculpture  or  ornament  of  any 
kind,  the  mere  columns  excepted,  on  its  exte- 
rior. It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  our  archi- 
tects would  bestow  more  study  on  their  own 
designs,  instead  of  bestowing  so  much  of 
a very  fruitless  kind,  on  matters  unim- 
portant and  doubtful,  and  in  searching  for 
a grain  of  wheat,  perhaps  a rotten  one  after  all, 
in  a bushel  of  chaff.  Let  architects  leave  that 
to  learned  triflers  and  idlers,  for  it  most  as- 
suredly is  not  the  way  for  them  to  obtain  pro- 
ficiency in  design.  Were  they  accustomed 
to  examine  their  own  designs  with  a hundredth 
part  of  the  attention  they  bestow  on  points  of 
mere  historical  curiosity,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  themselves  and  for  their  art.  We 
should  not  then  behold  so  many  crude,  un- 
licked things  turned  out  by  them  as  we  now 
do.  We  have  at  least  one  striking  example 
of  the  success  attending  the  kind  of  study  here 
alluded  to,  for  careful  elaboration  of  his  de- 
signs is  the  great  secret  of  Barry’s  superiority  ; 
and  superior  his  system  of  design  may  well  be, 
since  in  comparison  with  it,  that  of  some  others 
is,  and  that  of  Nash  was  mere  slobbering. 
Their  ideas  seem  to  be  not  only  brought  forth 
with  pain,  but  actually  conceived  in  agony. 
Now  don’t  make  any  wry  faces  ; I am  saucy, 
and  I know  it.  If  I speak  the  truth,  whole- 
some yet  unwelcome,  you  and  your  readers 
must  excuse  the  bluntness  with  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Budownik. 


SEASONING  OAK. 

Sib, — Observing  in  The  Buildkb  of  the 
18th  instant,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  quick- 
est and  best  means  of  seasoning  and  drying 
oak,  I have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  late  Bri- 
gadier-General Sir  Samuel  Bentham  bestowed 
much  time  and  attention  on  a systematic,  scien- 
tific investigation  of  this  important  subject. 
He  in  consequence  officiallysuggested  a variety 
of  experiments  ; and  caused  several  to  be  made 
under  his  direction,  the  result  of  which  he 
communicated  officially.  He  also  contrived 
and  proposed  seasoning-houses  for  timber  of 
various  kinds.  The  greater  number  of  these 
official  documents  were  afterwards  printed  and 
published  ; but  as  they  are  now  out  of  print,  I 
subjoin  the  particulars  that  seem  most  likely 
to  answer  R.  S.’s  purpose. 

Extract  from  Sir  Samuel’s  letter  to  the  Navy 
Board,  6th  March,  1812: — 

“ By  exposing  block-shells  to  the  smoke  of 
burning  wood,  they  became  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  well  seasoned  in  every 
respect,  hard,  bright  coloured,  and  as  it  were 
polished.  But  it  was  found  that  in  a very 
short  time  the  acid  with  which  the  shells  were 


thus  impregnated,  very  rapidly  corroded  the 
iron  pins  which  passed  through  them. 

“ In  Russia  many  small  articles,  such  as  the 
parts  of  wheels,  wheel  carriages,  and  sledges, 
are  prepared  in  this  manner;  so  are  wheels,  at 
least  in  some  parts  of  America;  and  sabots 
and  other  small  articles  in  France.” 

How  far  this  mode  may  be  objectionable  to 
R.  S.  on  account  of  the  danger  of  corrosion 
of  nails,  or  other  iron  or  metal  work,  if  such 
be  used  in  his  manufactured  articles,  he  will 
best  judge  himself. 

Another  mode  of  speedily  drying  and  sea- 
soning wood  is  by  means  of  artificial  heat. 

Extract  from  the  above-mentioned  letter  : — 

“ From  all  the  opportunities  I have  had  of  ex- 
amining the  state  of  timber  so  prepared  by 
artificial  heat,  the  due  seasoning  without  crack- 
ing has  appeared  to  depend  on  the  ventilation 
happening  to  be  constant,  but  very  slow;,  joined 
to  such  a due  regulation  of  the  heat  as  that 
the  interior  of  the  timber  should  dry,  and  keep 
pace  in  its  contraction,  with  the  outer  circles.” 

“ The  only  instance  in  which  I have  seen 
a building  and  apparatus  constructed  purposely 
for  the  seasoning  of  timber  by  artificial  heat, 
and  in  which  the  requisite  attention  was  paid 
to  the  admission  of  enough,  and  not  too  much 
air,  during  the  operation,  was  at  the  great 
cotton  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  at 
Belper,  near  Derby,  where  planks  and  deals 
were  well  seasoned  without  injury  ; the  planks 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  deals  in  a 
proportionably  shorter  time.” 

These,  and  many  other  particulars  as  to 
what  had  hitherto  been  done  with  a view  to 
the  due  seasoning  and  preservation  of  timber, 
were  as  a preparatory  introduction  to  a plan 
and  description  of  a seasoning-house,  for  sea- 
soning at  once,  the  whole  of  the  timber  and 
plank  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  a 
first-rate,  namely  about  3,000  loads.  The 
saving  in  interest  of  money,  that  would  have 
been  effected  by  each  such  seasoning- house, 
would  have  amounted  to  from  17, 17 8/.  to 
23,304/.  pounds  a year,  clear  of  all  expenses. 
The  construction  of  seasoning-houses  on  the 
same  principle  on  a smaller  scale,  would  be 
productive  of  a proportionate  money  saving, 
independently  of  the  inappreciable  advantage 
of  obtaining  wood  of  all  descriptions  in  a per- 
fectly dry  and  seasoned  state.  M.  S.  B. 

P.S.  On  looking  over  French  books,  I find 
that  in  case  of  need,  for  filling  up  the  pores  of 
wood  previously  to  varnishing,  use  is  made  of 
wax,  gum-lac,  tripoli,  charcoal,  olive  oil,  and 
very  fine  whiting. 


BURNETT’S  PATENT  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  TIMBER. 

The  preservation  of  timber  from  premature 
decay  is  a subject  which  affects  so  large  a 
number  of  our  readers,  that  we  are  bound  to 
give  the  widest  publicity  to  every  invention 
that  appears  likely  to  effect  that  object.  The 
various  testimonials  we  have  received  in  favour 
of  Sir  William  Burnett’s  process,  and  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  experiments 
were  first  made,  lead  us  to  entertain  a very 
favourable  opinion  as  to  its  efficacy,  at  all 
events  for  a long  period  of  time.  The  effects 
ascribed  to  it  are,  that  it  hardens  and  improves 
its  texture.  It  enters  into  permanent  chem- 
ical combination  with  the  ligneous  fibre  ; and 
does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by 
efflorescence,  like  other  crystallizable  salts  ; 
and  no  amount  of  washing  or  boiling  in  water 
will  remove  the  chemical  compound  so  formed. 
It  preserves  wood  and  other  articles  from  the 
adherence  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
and  also  from  the  attacks  of  insects  ; and  from 
wet, and  dry  rot.  Further,  it  renders  wood 
uninflammable,  when  used  of  a certain 
strength. 

The  basis  of  his  process  is  chloride  of  zinc, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  muriate 
of  zinc,  which  seems  to  have  a peculiar  affinity 
to  woody  fibre,  entering  into  intimate  union 
with  its  component  particles,  and  forming  as 
it  were  a new  mineralized  substance.  There 
is  a chemical  combination  of  the  metallic  base, 
not  merely  a mechanical  alteration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  matter  which  might  again  be  disunited. 
There  is  no  decomposition  produced,  but  the 
fibre  of  the  wood  appears  to  be  permanently 
pervaded  by  the  zinc,  and  the  atoms  of  which 
they  are  formed  enter  into  a new  and  fixed 
arrangement. 

The  cost  is  about  14s.  per  load. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILWAY 
VIADUCTS. 

Sib, — The  subject  alluded  to  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
copied  in  your  journal  of  Saturday  last,  has, 

I am  sorry  to  say,  a much  more  extensive  rami- 
fication than  his  observations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  ; it  is  so  difficult  to  find  an  arch 
perfectly  impervious  to  moisture,  that  it  may 
be  considered  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the  injurious  ten- 
dency of  water  filtering  through  arches,  more 
particularly  those  composed  of  small  rectan- 
gular substances  like  bricks ; the  voissours  of 
the  arch  of  a stone  bridge  being  generally 
the  whole  depth,  and  wrought  to  the  radius  of 
the  arch,  require  only  sufficient  mortar  to  fill 
up  the  little  inequalities  or  interstices,  and 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  quality 
as  induration  of  this  mortar.  If  bricks  were 
generally  moulded  to  the  radii  of  the  arches 
they  are  intended  to  compose,  much  stronger 
work  would  result  from  their  uses,  and  I con- 
ceive there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
moulding  bricks  to  any  shape  that  may  be  re- 
quired.* 

I do  not  know  whether  any  attempt  was 
made  to  prevent  the  water  from  filtering 
through  the  arches  of  the  viaducts  alluded  to, 
although  it  is  usual  in  such  cases.  It  was  the 
practice  with  many  engineers  of  the  old  schools 
and  even  some  of  the  present  day,  to  cover  the 
arches  of  bridges  with  a layer  of  “ puddle  ” 
(a  material  composed  of  tempered  clay  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel),  from  1 to2  feet  thick, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  with 
vertical  openings  or  drains  through  the  abut- 
ments or  piers,  covered  with  a grating,  to 
convey  the  water  away  ; this  material  in  dry 
weather  is  liable  to  crack  with  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  which’ destroys  its  efficacy  ; the 
water  would,  of  course,  penetrate  through  the 
fissures  to  the  brickwork  or  masonry. 

The  “puddle  walls”  of  canals  frequently 
fail  from  this  same  cause,  as  any  one  may  see 
if  they  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  in- 
spect the  canal  works  of  this  country,  although 
they  have  a much  thicker  covering  to  protect 
them  than  the  arches  of  a bridge  or  viaduct. 

The  water  that  escapes  from  canals,  fre- 
quently forms  a source  of  profit  to  the  agricul- 
turist, by  irrigating  bis  land  at  the  expense  of 
the  canal  companies. 

Asphalte  of  good  quality,  is  an  effectual 
remedy  for  covering  the  arches  of  bridges,  &c., 
so  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  moisture ; 
but  whether  it  is  durable  in  its  nature,  time 
alone  will  determine. 

Sir  J.  Macneill,  C.E.,  in  his  specifications 
for  bridges,  stipulates  for  the  arches  of  bridges, 
& c.,  to  be  covered  with  coal-tar  and  sand, 
2 inches  thick ; this  is  to  be  boiled  and  mixed 
together,  and  laid  on  hot. 

I have  used  a material  for  a similar  purpose 
composed  of  tar,  pitch,  and  sand,  in  proportion 
of  nine  gallons  of  tar  and  pitch  to  half  a peck 
of  sand. 

This  was  boiled  and  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether, and  laid  on  in  a hot  and  fluid  state  one 
inch  thick,  which  rendered  the  arches  perfectly 
water-proof. 

I am  surprised  that  any  railway  company  or 
engineer  should  suffer  such  an  evil  to  exist, 
when  the  remedy  is  so  simple  and  the  cost  so 
trifling ; surely,  it  reflects  on  the  mode  of 
management  of  the  one,  and  the  professional 
ability  of  the  other.  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  April  20,  1846.  B.  B. 


British  Museum  Library. — The  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  have  expressed  their  intention 
to  recommend  to  Parliament  an  annual  grant 
for  some  years  to  come  of  10,000/.,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions.  The  sum 
granted  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  that  sum  annually. 
The  great  deficiencies  in  the  library  are  in  the 
departments  of  the  fine  arts,  law,  philosophy, 
and  history.  Within  the  last  few  months  we 
have  had  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  more 
than  one  omission  in  the  fine  arts  department. 

AnotherModern  Iconoclast. — A person 
named  Thomas  Hulme  was  charged  last  week 
before  the  Liverpool  magistrates  with  having 
deliberately  disfigured  a carved  Ionic  capital 
in  St.  George’s  Hall  ; the  prisoner  pleaded 
drunkenness,  and  was  ordered  to  pay  10s.  and 
costs. 

* This  is  done  by  Hitch,  of  Ware,  and  some  other  makers, 
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THE  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETIES. 

We  had  written  a long  notice  of  the  two 
very  interesting  exhibitions  of  paintings  in 
water  colour,  opened  on  Monday  last  to  the 
public,  but  our  space  being  much  trenched  on 
by  the  length  at  which  we  thought  it  desirable 
to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  we  are  compelled  to  substitute  a few 
brief  general  observations.  The  Old  Society 
remains  supreme  in  landscape;  any  thing  better 
in  this  department  than  some  of  those  now 
exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  No.  118, 
for  example,  “ The  Range  of  the  High  Alps, 
taken  from  the  road  between  Como  and 
Lecco,”  by  J.  D.  Harding,  is  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. Mr.  Copley  Fielding  has  a number  of 
fine  works,  amongst  which  may  be  pointed 
out,  No.  29,  “ Bolton  Abbey.”  The  same  sub- 
ject is  given  by  Mr.  Be  Wint  in  No.  84,  one 
of  his  rough  true  transcripts  of  nature. 

No.  157,  “Tanfield,  Yorkshire,”  by  H. 
Gastineau,  is  an  admirable  work,  though  the 
subject  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  skill  bestowed  on 
it.  Cattermole  has  an  extraordinary  work, 
No.  66,  “ The  Uinvelcomed  Return,”  shewing 
his  great  power  over  the  material,  but  it  is  less 
appreciated  by  us  than  some  of  his  smaller 
drawings  in  the  same  exhibition.  Prout’s 
“ Hotel de  Ville  d’Oudenarde, Flanders”  (204), 
and  the  “ Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain”  (196), 
are  charming  specimens  of  his  style. 

No.  180,  “ Irish  Reapers  meeting  their 
Friends  after  harvesting  in  England  ” by 
Alfred  Fripp,  is  a work  of  very  high  merit. 
S.  Rayner  has  great  skill  in  depicting  the 
ragged  and  picturesque  ; “ The  Shrine  ” (128), 
and  “ The  White  Horse  Inn,  Edinburgh,”  are 
good  specimens.  No.  97,  “ Our  Saviour 
carressing  little  children,”  by  J.  M.  Wright, 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  intention.  One  of 
the  most  covetable  pictures  in  the  gallery  is 
No.  309,  “ Prayer,”  by  Hunt — a small  work 
full  of  deep  feeling.  Joseph  Nash  has  a faith- 
ful view  of  “ The  interior  of  Lincoln’s-inn 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit” 
(24),  and  David  Cox  several  excellent  works. 
C.  Bentley,  Oakley,  Frederick  Taylor,  and 
Valentine  Bartholomew  each  exhibit  good 
specimens  of  their  art.  At 

THE  NEW  SOCIETY, 

landscapes  form  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
staple.  The  class  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
old  society,  though  the  members  may  not  all 
be  so  high  in  their  class. 

H.  Warren  has  a fine  picture  (228)  on 
the  often-repeated  subject : “ Alfred  re- 

proved by  the  Swineherd’s  Wife  for  allow- 
ing the  cakes  to  burn,”  though  it  will  scarcely 
be  liked  by  so  many  as  some  of  his  former 
pictures  were.  The  figure  of  Alfred  is 
almost  grand,  and  the  management  of  the 
light  from  the  back  admirable.  L.  Haghe 
has  several  beautiful  works,  but  none  of  such 
character  as  those  he  has  heretofore  exhibited. 
62,  “ Rubens  painting  the  Chapeau  de  Paille" 
is  the  most  important.  No.  184,  “ Interior  of 
the  Brewers’  Corporation-room  at  Antwerp  ” 
is  a piece  of  wonderful  workmanship.  Edward 
Corbould  has  coloured  with  great  skill  his 
Art-Union  cartoon,  “ The  welcome  of  the  Boy 
King  Henry  VI.”  (166),  but  has  hardly  over- 
come the  difficulty  which  the  original  sepia 
threw  in  his  way. 

E.  H.  Wehnert  is  rapidly  taking  a high 
place  in  his  profession.  The  principal  picture 
he  exhibits  on  this  occasion  (100)  “ Wickliff 
defying  the  Mendicant  Friars,”  displays  much 
thought  and  power,  but  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  flutter  imparted  to  it  by  the  lines  of  the 
drapery.  No.  48,  by  the  same  artist,  “ George 
Fox,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,”  will 
be  appreciated  by  all.  No.  120,  by  John  Ab- 
solon,  “ The  Count  and  Rosina  ” (from  i‘  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,”)  deserves  notice.  Nor  must 
we  omit  warm  commendation  of  No.  83, 
by  F.  W.  Topham  “ Mavourneen  1 Mavour- 
neen !”  a nice  subject  admirably  treated. 
E.  Duncan  maintains  his  reputation  well ; 
No.  91,  “The  Worms  Head,  South  Wales,” 
deservedly  occupies  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent positions.  Apiongst  the  works  ex- 
hibited may  be  pointed  out  (113),  by  A. 
Penley,  “Two  days  after  the  Wreck;”  No. 
202,  by  G.  Howse  “At  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine;”  two  or  three  landscapes  by  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  J.  Fahey;  some  flowers  by 
Mrs.  Margetts.  J.  J.  Jenkins  has  several 
clever  things;  and  C.  H.  Weigall  has  taken  a 
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higher  flight  than  usual  in  No.  302,  “Richard 
the  Second’s  Appeal  to  the  mob  after  the  death 
of  Wat  Tyler.” 

Two  new  members,  W.  Lee,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Steers,  bid  fair  to  be  valuable  acquisi- 
tions. We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  find  fault,  and  will  say  no  more  now  than 
this,  that  when  any  of  our  readers  want  a 
pleasant  occupation  for  an  hour,  they  will  find 
it  in  the  gallery  of  either  Society  of  Painters 
ip  Water  Colours. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd  ult.,  the  ceremony 
of  consecrating  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Bear- 
wood, Berks,  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  edifice  is  of  the  decorated 
Gothic  style,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Good,  jun., 
and  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Baker.  It  consists 
of  a nave  and  chancel ; the  former  measuring 
60  feet  by  28£  feet,  and  the  latter  20  feet  by 
18  feet.  The  west  end  is  adorned  by  a tower 
of  three  stories,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly 
90  feet.  The  window  in  the  organ  gallery, 
which  forms  the  lower  story  of  the  tower,  and 
both  the  windows  in  the  chancel,  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Wales,  of  New- 
castle. The  floor,  both  of  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
height  of  the  nave  to  the  apex  of  the  roof, 
which  is  open,  is  48  feet.  The  cost  of  the 
erection,  the  endowment,  &c.,  has  been  little 
short  of  9,000/.,  towards  which  Mr.  John 
Walter,  jun.,  contributed  the  rent-charge  on 
his  own  property,  and  a pecuniary  gift,  amount- 
ing to  about  2,500/.  It  is  said  that  the  builder, 
Mr.  Baker,  refused  to  accept  any  profit  upon 

his  work. The  Manchester  Courier  has 

lately  been  warmly  advocating  the  erection  of 
a cathedral  in  that  town.  It  says: — “A 
cathedral  might  easily  be  built  on  a grand 
scale  by  merely  a shilling  subscription  levied 
from  the  population  of  the  proposed  diocese. 
Let  us  return  in  this  respect  to  the  principle 
which  exercised  emulation  in  our  forefathers. 
Propose  even  to  the  poorest  man  that  he  shall 
subscribe  his  shilling  (by  instalments  if  neces- 
sary) towards  the  building  and  endowment  of 
a cathedral  worthy  of  the  town.  Let  his  name 
be  enrolled  along  with  the  munificent  giver  on 
parchment,  and  be  deposited  in  the  chest  of  the 
cathedral  chapter-house.  Could  there  be  a 
stronger  inducement  to  a pious  poor  church- 
man ?” At  a meeting,  held  last  week,  of  the 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  En- 
largement,building, and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  grants  were  awarded  for  build- 
ing five  new  churches  at  the  following  places, 
viz.  : — Panxworth,  Norfolk  ; Staplefield-com- 
mon,  parish  of  Cuckfield  ; a new  district  lately 
formed  in  Liverpool  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners;  Cefn  Nen,  parish  of  Land- 
wrog,  near  Carnarvon  ; and  Tunstall,  near 
Catterick,  Yorkshire.  Grants  were  also  awarded 
towards  therebuildingof  fourexistingchurches, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  at  Brimington,  near 
Chesterfield;  Weybridge,  Surrey ; Whitworth, 
near  Rochdale ; and  Broad  Chalk,  near  Salis- 
bury.  A Gothic  church  is  being  erected  at 

Fordington,  near  Dorchester.  A local  paper 
says  the  porch,  which  is  formed  of  Ham- 
II ill  stone  (so  are  the  cornices  all  round) 
is  substantial,  but  light  and  neatly  carved. 
The  belfry  is  also  similarly  sculptured,  and 
well  secured.  The  interior  is  constructed 
after  the  ancient  abbey  style ; the  whole 
is  lighted  up  by  windows  appropriately 
constructed  to  render  the  new  temple  of 
worship  airy  and  cheerful.  It  will  accom- 
modate four  hundred  persons. On  Mon- 

day week,  the  Town  Hall  of  Cashell  fell 
with  a frightful  crash  at  the  time  while  a 
public  meeting  was  being  held.  Upwards  of 
100  persons  were  more  or  less  injured  thereby. 
Two  have  since  died,  two  others  are  considered 
to  be  in  a hopeless  state,  and  forty-seven  re- 
main in  the  hospital.  Further  particulars  of 

the  casualty  have  not  yet  transpired. On 

the  14th  ult.,  the  new  parish  church  of  Cowes- 
by,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  It  is  a Norman 
edifice  of  stone,  with  a tower  and  spire,  and  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  one  hundred  per- 
sons. It  has  open  benches  of  oak,  the  altar 
floor  is  laid  with  black  and  red  tiles,  the  read- 
ing-desk and  pulpit  are  both  of  white  stone, 
from  the  Huddlestone  quarries,  and  the  roof, 
which  has  a pitch  of  60  degrees,  is  covered 


with  strong  iron  coloured  slate  from  the  Brig- 

nal  quarry. A Gothic  monument  has  lately 

been  erected  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Saviour’s 
church,  York,  to  the  memory  of  its  late  rector, 
the  Rev.  John  Graham.  The  base  is  of 
English  marble,  highly  polished.  The  upper 
part  is  ot  Normandy  stone,  elaborately  carved, 
and  surmounted  by  pinnacles  with  finials  ; the 
height  of  the  whole  being  about  10  feet.  The 
sculpture  is  by  Waudby  and  Sons,  of  York  and 

Hull,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 

About  fifty  men  are  engaged  in  the  works  of 
the  new  Breakwater  at  Harwich,  and  100 
more  will  be  added  shortly.  Some  disappoint- 
ment bus  been  felt  in  consequence  of  the  “ first 
stone  ” of  the  structure  having  been  laid  with- 
out ceremony. The  long  agitated  question 

of  a park  at  Weymouth,  is  in  a fair  way  of 
being  brought  to  a settlement,  as  the  lessees 
and  those  renting  under  them  were  all  served 
last  week  with  chancery  notices,  to  shew  cause 
why  the  covenants  of  the  original  lease  have 

not  been  carried  out. Last  Thursday  week, 

the  foundation  of  a new  meeting-house,  for 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  was  laid  in  Lime- 
kiln-lane, Tranmere,  Birkenhead,  by  Mr.  Job- 
bling.  Mr.  E.  Gerard,  of  Chester,  gave  50/. 
towards  the  building.  The  edifice  is  to  accom- 
modate 200  persons,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  300/.  Messrs.  Henshaw  and  Kemp 

are  the  architects  and  builders.* The 

Duke  of  Devonshire  has  offered  to  the 
Chesterfield  town  council,  as  a free  gift,  the 
town-hall,  in  Chesterfield,  and  adjacent  land, 
with  additional  buildings  for  the  erection  of  a 
market-house,  which  would  also  prove  a source 
of  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  for  va- 
rious public  uses.  The  council  have  conse- 
quently empowered  an  architect  to  inspect  the 
mass  of  buildings  now  on  the  proposed  site, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  plans,  specifications, 
&c.,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  council  at 

their  next  quarterly  meeting. Last  week 

a bricklayer,  named  William  Mason,  prema- 
turely removed  the  props  from  a cellar  arch 
under  a new  house  in  Hamilton-square,  Bir- 
kenhead, and  the  mortar  not  being  set,  an  im- 
mense weight  of  bricks  fell  upon  him.  He 
was  taken  out  alive,  but  died  in  an  hour  from 

the  injuries  he  had  received. Yesterday 

week  the  opening  of  the  spacious  dock  at  Ely, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  was 
celebrated,  it  has  been  since  sold  to  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company.  It  is  ca- 
pable, we  understand,  of  accommodating  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  vessels  of  79  or  80  tons  burden, 
and  has  a very  convenient  wharf,  with  side- 
rails  on  the  next  side  of  the  main  line  of  rail- 
way.  The  Congregational  Dissenters  of 

Birmingham  are  about  to  erect  a new  chapel 
there,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,000/. 
Towards  this  sum  nearly  3,000/.  is  already 

subscribed. The  ladies  of  Bedford  have  it 

in  contemplation  to  hold  two  bazaars  in  the 
course  of  this  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  sums  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  rebuilding 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  and  enlarging  St.  Peter’s 
churches. The  works  of  the  Somerset  Lu- 

natic Asylum  are  now  in  a state  of  forward- 
ness, the  right  wing  and  the  centre  are  built, 

and  the  floors  are  being  laid. The  works 

in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  Romsey 
Abbey  Church,  having  been  suspended  for 
want  of  means,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  T. 
Noel,  a few  days  since,  received  from  a gen- 
tleman and  his  sister,  total  strangers  to  himself 
and  the  place,  the  handsome  donation  ofJ25/., 
and  from  other  sources  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  50/.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  have  previously  sub- 
scribed, have  also  kindly  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  again  adding  to  the  fund. 


The  late  Accident  at  Courrf.lles, 

Paris The  nineteen  workmen  who  were 

buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the  tunnel  at  Cour- 
relles,  near  Paris,  were  liberated  on  Easter 
Monday.  The  gully  that  was  cut  to  reach 
them  was  about  120  feet  in  length,  rather  more 
than  3j  feet  wide,  and  nearly  five  feet  high. 
Twelve  men  were  constantly  at  work,  relieved 
every  three  hours.  When  rescued,  the  poor 
fellows  had  been  thus  buried  alive  for  ten  days. 
By  means  of  a water  course,  which  with  some 
difficult)  was  kept  ( pen,  air  and  food  were  sup- 
plied to  them. 


* We  shall  have  something  to  say  before  long,  on  those 
who  act  thus  iu  two  capacities. 


NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a few  nights  since, 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  in  moving  for  the 
discharge  of  an  order  of  the  day  for  an  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  referred  to  a 
public  statement  of  Mr.  Barry,  that  the  period 
at  which  their  lordships  would  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  their  new  house  would  depend  upon 
circumstances.  His  lordship  expressed  him- 
self satisfied,  that  it  "might  be  completed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  if  due 
diligence  were  used.  Ilis  lordship  also  re- 
ferred to  a rumour  that,  notwithstanding  the 
compact  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
their  lordships,  that  their  house  should  be  the 
first  part  of  the  building  completed,  it  had 
been  actually  ordered  that  fifteen  new  com- 
mittee-rooms should  be  first  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Viscount  Canning  denied  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  directed  the  preparation  of  the 
rooms  in  question,  but  explained  the  urgent 
necessity  that  had  arisen  for  their  completion. 
There  were  nineteen  rooms  facing  the  river, 
which  would  shortly  be  completed,  four  of 
which  would  be  at  the  service  of  their  lordships. 
His  lordship  denied  that  the  delay  which  had 
occurred  had  arisen  from  a squabble  between 
Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid ; it  originated  from 
the  grave  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
safety  of  submitting  a building,  which  covered 
some  eight  or  nine  acres,  to  one  uniform  system 
of  ventilation.  Feeling,  then,  the  apprehension 
which  under  such  circumstances  they  ought  to 
feel,  her  Majesty’s  Government  had  resolved 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  three  gentlemen 
whose  position  in  society  and  whose  profes- 
sional acquirements  would  qualify  them  to  form 
a sound  opinion,  and  such  an  one  as  would 
enable  the  Government  to  act  with  safety. 
They  had  selected  those  three  gentlemen,  and 
given  them  instructions,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ To  consider  and  report  how  far  it  is 
practicable,  and  if  practicable,  whether  it 
would  be  advisable,  that  such  system  should 
be  extended  to  the  whole  building,  in- 
cluding all  subordinate  offices  and  private 
residences  contained  therein,  or  whether 
the  application  of  the  system  should  be  re- 
stricted to  such  portion  as  comprises  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament,  their  corridors,  &c.,  or 
to  a still  more  limited  portion.  To  consider 
and  to  report  whether  there  would  be  advan- 
tage in  applying  the  system,  so  far  as  its  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  advisable,  to  different 
divisions  of  the  building,  separately  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  To  ascertain  and  to 
report  how  far  Dr.  Reid’s  system  of  warming 
and  ventilation  is  compatible,  or  can  be  made 
compatible,  with  rendeiing  the  building  or  the 
portions  thereof  to  which  it  is  applied,  fire- 
proof. And,  according  to  the  opinions  which 
may  be  formed  on  the  points  abovementioned, 
to  ascertain  and  to  report  how  far  such  plans 
and  information  in  regard  to  the  building  have 
been  supplied  to  Dr.  Reid,  as  are  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  furnish  to  the  architect  corre- 
sponding plans  and  information  in  regard  to 
ventilation,  or,  if  further  information  should  be 
considered  requisite  for  either  party,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be  fur- 
nished.” 

The  gentleman  to  whom  those  instructions 
had  been  addressed  were  Mr.  Hardwick, 
the  architect  of  the  new  dining  ball  and 
library  at  Lincoln’s-inn  ; Professor  Graham, 
the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  ; and  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
the  engineer,  a gentleman  who,  apart  from  his 
general  scientific  reputation,  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  At  the 
first  blush  such  a proceeding  as  this  might  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  involved  unne- 
cessary delay,  but  he  asssured  the  House  that 
the  course  adopted  had  not  been  resolved  upon 
without  mature  and  anxious  deliberation. 
They  hoped  that  in. the  course  of  a few  days 
answers  would  be  obtained,  and  if  those  an- 
swers should  be  at  variance  with  the  arrange- 
ments previously  made,  the  particulars  should, 
without  any  delay,  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

Several  noble  lords,  and  among  them 
Lords  Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Redesdale, 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approval  of  the  course  pursued. 

* These  rooms  have  since  been  opened. 
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The  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr. 
Reid  has  been  published,  and  has  given  an 
additional  and  heavy  blow  to  the  doctor’s 
system. 


FISHMONGERS’  AND  POULTERERS’ 
ALMSHOUSES. 

We  have  received  a letter  signed  “ W.  H. 
Woodman,”  Reading,  a competitor,  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  fact  stated  by  us, 
that  a person  was  engaged  in  tracing  one  of 
the  competition  plans  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
The  tone  of  the  letter  is  neither  wise  nor  sa- 
tisfactory, and  might  have  provoked  observa- 
tions not  gratifying  to  the  writer  of  it.  We 
nevertheless  gladly  extract  the  material  part  of 
it,  being  happy  to  find  the  committee  cleared 
of  a serious  imputation.  W.  H.  W.,  says — 
“ In  common  with  others,  I received  a printed 
letter  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  hon.  solicitor, 
requiring  a guarantee  from  a respectable 
builder  that  my  design  could  be  executed 
within  the  stipulated  sum,  and  having  only 
rough  originals  of  my  plans  in  my  possession, 
I wished  for  more  accurate  drawings  to  sub- 
mit to  a builder  for  him  to  estimate  from,  and 
I requested  as  a favour  I might  be  allowed  to 
make  rough  tracings  of  my  plans,  which  was 
granted,  as  it  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  to 
any  other  competitor  similarly  circumstanced; 
and  I had  also  to  shew  the  committee  how  a 
building,  according  to  my  plans,  could  be  en- 
larged if  required,  for  which  purpose  I was 
obliged  to  have  the  exact  situation  of  the 
windows,  &c.,  as  my  plans  are  of  a peculiar 
form.” 

The  circumstance  that  he  had  the  permission 
of  the  solicitor  may  have  led  the  attendant  to 
reply  to  us,  as  he  certainly  did,  that  the  party 
engaged  in  tracing  the  plan  was  “ from  the 
committee.” 


REMUNERATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sib, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  architects, 
or  more  properly  the  writers  who  complain  in 
your  journal,  are  themselves  to  blame.  If 
their  time  and  talents  be  valuable,  why  do 
they  give  them  away,  except  from  a desire  to 
be  generous.  If  the  younger  architects  think 
it  advisable  to  work  for  no  remuneration  in 
order  as  they  may  think,  to  make  a connection, 
let  them  by  all  means  do  so,  but  they  must 
not  complain.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
many  architects,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
indulge  in  the  well  known  but  very  un- 
profitable sport  of  throwing  a sprat  to  catch  a 
herring;  and  in  a true  (cockney)  sportsman- 
like spirit,  they  throw  the  sprat  again  and 
again.  At  length  they  discover  that  what  they 
considered  sport  is  absolute  toil,  and,  in  dis- 
gust, they  exclaim  against  all  and  every  thing 
but  the  correct  one.  I will  illustrate  this 
sport : — 

“ My  friend  A.  is  about  to  build  a church.” 
Architect. — “ Oh,  indeed  ; he  has  large  landed 
estates  I believe  {aside)  very  suitable  for  build- 
ing purposes.” 

“ He  has;  I'll  introduce  you  to  him.” 

Our  promising  architect  thinks  of  patron- 
age, per  centage,  clerks’  salaries,  &c.  &c.  The 
looked  for  introduction  duly  comes  to  pass, 
and  the  architect  at  length  arranges  to  submit 
a few  designs  of  churches  that  he  has  (or  has 
desired  to  have)  superintended.  Home  he 
hurries,  engages  draughtsmen,  fags  hard,  tells 
his  friends  what  a good  job  he  has,  and  away 
the  drawings  are  sent  to  A.  A few  days  after, 
he  reads  in  your  journal,  perhaps,  that  on 

“ the  first  stone  of church  was  laid, 

and” — -What  then?  why  the  exclamation 
follows,  “ My  time  and  talents  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  not  remunerated  ; how  shameful.” 
There  are  no  professional  men  so  officious 
in  giving  their  opinions,  so  anxidus  to  give 
their  services  unasked  and  unrequired,  as  the 
younger  architects — generous  over  much  in 
giving  advice,  no  doubt  hoping  “ that  it  may 
lead  to  something.” — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
April  27th,  1846.  Alpha. 


Smoke  Pbohibition.  — Sir  Henry  De  la 
Beche,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  have  made  their 
report  on  this  subject.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  refer  to  it. 

Fonthill  Abbey. — The  public  are  for  the 
present  excluded  from  the  abbey  grounds  in 
consequence  of  the  alterations  and  repairs  in 
progress. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

April  21st. — Sir  John  Rennie,  president, 
in  the  phair.  The  discussion  was  continued 
upon  the  improvement  of  rivers.  Mr.  Bald 
gave  at  great  length  his  vie^vs  on  the  works  of 
the  Clyde,  and  particularly  drew  attention  to 
the  tidal  flow,  that  no  obstructions  should  be 
given  to  it ; he  entered  into  considerable  de- 
tail regarding  the  deepening  and  improving  of 
the  river  Clyde,  the  number  of  shoals  which 
had  been  cut  through  or  dredged  up,  and  the 
stone  boulders  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  bed  of  the  channel  between  the  years  1839 
to  1845.  Particular  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  tidal  flow  from  the  ocean, 
into  the  higher  channels  and  recesses  of  the 
Clyde.  Reference  was  made  to  the  effect  of 
similar  works  on  British  and  foreign  rivers, 
and  also  to  the  opinions  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  several  engineers  who  bad  been  con- 
sulted. He  particularly  drew  attention  to  the 
restriction  of  the  capacity  of  the  channel  on 
the  north  side  of  New  Shot  Isle,  which  he 
contended  would  have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  tidal  flow, and  causing  the  present  south 
channel  to  be  silted  up.  The  whole  details 
were  given,  of  the  plans  adopted  during  the 
last  six  years  for  deepening  the  Clyde  from 
Port  Glasgow  to  Glasgow  harbour.  The  ob- 
servations concluded  that  in  1755  Smeaton 
found  the  Clyde  on  the  Hunt  shoal  could  only 
float  vessels  drawing  3 feet  3 inches  up  to 
Glasgow  harbour,  while  the  present  navigation 
had  been  so  improved,  that  ships  drawing 
17  feet  9 inches  of  water  sail  up  to  Glasgow, 
and  a case  was  mentioned  of  a ship  drawing 
19  feet  having  ascended  the  Clyde  last 
summer. 

Tuesday,  April  28th,  1846.  Sir  John  Ren- 
nie, president,  in  the  chair.  The  discussion 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  Clyde  navigation 
was  renewed  by  a statement  from  Mr.  Ather- 
ton, formerly  resident  engineer  of  the  Clyde, 
under  Mr.  Telford.  He  gave  a brief  exposi- 
tion of  the  past  history  of  the  Clyde  naviga- 
tion from  the  time  when  the  only  craft  on  the 
river  was  a few  herring-boats,  and  the  water 
was  suffered  to  overflow  a wide  extent  on 
either  side  of  the  channel,  converting  it  into 
an  extensive  morass.  He  then  gave  the  va- 
rious projects  for  improving  the  navigation  ; 
Smeaton’s  design  for  a lock  on  the  main  chan- 
nel, which  fortunately  was  never  executed’ 
To  Rennie,  it  appeared  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, must  be  attributed  the  credit  of  pro- 
pounding the  general  principle  of  the  Clyde 
improvements  which  were  commenced  under 
him,  and  were  so  successfully  continued  by 
Telford  and  others.  Rennie’s  principle  was, 
that  the  whole  surface  waters  of  the  river 
should  be  brought  within  definite  limits  ; that 
in  the  lower  parts,  these  limits  should  be  very 
spacious,  but  gradually  and  equally  diminish- 
ing upwards,  not  by  sudden  intakes,  but  by 
gradual  convergence  of  the  restricted  width. 
By  this  principle,  the  current  of  the  land-flood 
being  concentrated,  their  power  of  augment- 
ing the  depth  of  the  channel  would  have  full 
opportunity  of  acting  beneficially.  It  was 
also  expected,  that  the  rising  tidal  waters, 
entering  between  the  widely-extended  limits  of 
the  lower  districts,  would  expend  their  mo- 
mentum as  they  ascended  the  converging  chan- 
nel in  raising  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave,  and 
produce  an  effect  analogous  to  the  extraor- 
dinary elevation  attained  by  the  tides  in  the 
Severn,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  con- 
vergence of  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Thus  the  land-floods  and  the  sea  tides  were  to 
combine  in  producing  useful  effects,  the  velo- 
city of  the  former  in  deepening  the  channel  at 
low  water  ; the  latter  in  preserving  or  continu- 
ing the  surface  of  high  water  even  to  Glasgow 
at  the  Estuary  level.  The  difficulty  was  in 
commencing  the  works  without  funds  ; they 
were,  however,  begun  in  an  economical  man- 
ner, by  running  out  jetties  of  fascines  of  wood 
and  stone,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  bring  the  channel  within  certain 
limits. 

The  effect  of  these  jetties  was  to  commence 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  by  increasing  the 
scour.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  manufactures 
and  of  the  iron  and  coal  trade,  at  Glasgow, 
shipping  began  to  frequent  the  river;  the  port 
dues  were  kept  low ; and  an  annual  revenue 
commenced.  Greater  exertions  were  made  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  admitting  ships  of 
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greater  draught.  Telford  followed  in  Rennie  s 
footsteps  by  uniting  by  stone  dykes  longitu- 
dinally the  extremities  of  the  projecting  jetties ; 
steam'  dredging  boats  were  employed  to  cut 
away  the  shoals,  and  diving-bells  to  remove  the 
rocks  which  impeded  the  free  current  of  the 
stream.  Walker  followed  the  same  course, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  depth  of  water 
was  so  increased,  that  instead  of  only  being 
capable  of  receiving  fishing  boats  of  a draught 
of  water  of  under  six  feet,  vessels  drawing 
seventeen  feet  were  tugged  by  steamers  to 
Glasgow  Quays,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
port  at  present  exceeded  50,000/.  The  speaker 
proceeded  to  comment  with  eulogy  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Clyde  trustees  and  their 
engineers,  and  dissented  from  the  views  of  the 
Tidal  Harbour  Commission  in  their  recom- 
mendation of  opening  up  the  river  for  the  free 
admission  of  the  tidal  waters,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  act  by  reflux ; which,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  speakers  generally,  would  not  be 
so  effective  as  continuing  to  improve  the 
channel,  and  persevering  in  the  same  course 
which  had  hitherto  proved  so  effectual.  Some 
discussion  ensued  as  to  the  propriety  of  some 
measures  adopted  in  certain  parts  of  the  river ; 
but  it  appeared  generally  admitted,  that  the 
works  so  wisely  conceived  had  been  very  ably 
conducted,  and  that  the  results  were  to  render 
the  Clyde  a model  for  works  under  similar 
circumstances. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  IGth  inst.,  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  York,  which  was  more  numerously 
attended  than  usual.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  V . 
Howard,  rector  of  Whiston,  near  Rotherham, 
took  the  chair,  which  was  afterwards  filled  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  R.  J.  Wilberforce. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Fawcett,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, after  which  the  committee  proceeded  to 
pass  several  resolutions  dependent  thereon. 
The  following  grants  were  made  : — 51.  towards 
encaustic  tiles  in  Lund  Church  ; 51.  for  carved 
work  in  the  chancel  of  Martin  Church;  51. 
towards  a font  for  Cottingwith  Church  ; 20/. 
towards  restoring  the  nave  roof  of  the  parish 
church  of  Bradford,  &c. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Howard  gave  notice, 
that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should  move  for  a 
grant  towards  the  erection  of  a chapel  in  con- 
nection with  the  Training  and  Yeoman’s 
Schools,  York.  The  question  of  the  chapel 
seemed  to  meet  with  unanimous  approval,  and 
we  trust  will  receive  that  measure  of  support 
to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

The  committee  passed  a vote,  offering  the 
society’s  room  for  the  use  of  the  Arclueological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  their 
next  meeting  in  York  in  July,  and  also  fixed 
the  period  of  its  own  meeting  cotemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  Institute. 

After  the  business  of  the  committee  had 
been  transacted,  a paper  on  “ The  Church  of 
Bolton  Perry,”  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Sharp, 
architect.  It  was  illustrated  by  some  beautiful 
drawings.  Thanks  having  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair, 
the  meeting  separated. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &C 
GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Patents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln' s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  months  for  enrolment.] 

John  Samuel  Templeton,  of  Sussex-place, 
Kensington,  artist,  for  improvements  in  pro- 
pelling carriages  on  railways,  and  improve- 
ments in  propelling  vessels.  Feb.  27. 

William  Nairne,  of  Millhaugh,  Perth,  North 
Britain,  flax  spinner,  for  a new  mode  or  new 
modes  of  propelling  carriages  along  railways. 
March  11. 

George  Hinton  Bovill,  Millwall,and  Robert 
Griffith,  Havre,  France,  engineers,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  applicable  to  the 
working  of  atmospheric  and  other  railways, 
canals  and  mines,  and  in  improvements  in 
transmitting  gas  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
railways  and  other  places.  March  11. 

John  Benfield,  of  Birmingham,  Warwick, 
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organ-builder,  for  certain  improvements  in 
signals  and  communications  on  railways,  and 
between  railway-engines,  carriages,  and  trains, 
which  are  also  applicable  to  other  localities. 
March  11. 

Henry  Austin,  10,  Walbrook,  London,  civil- 
engineer,  and  Joseph  Quick,  Summer-street, 
Southwark,  Surrey,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  railways,  railway- 
carriages,  and  conveyances.  March  11. 

John  Haskins  Gandell,  and  John  Brunton, 
of  Birkenhead,  Cheshire,  civil-engineers,  for 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of,  and  in 
the  mode  of  opening  and  closing  of  moveable 
bridges  or  arches  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
railways,  tramways,  or  other  roads  across 
canals,  locks,  docks,  or  other  open  cuttings. 
March  25. 

Thomas  Pope,  of  Kilbrooke,  Kent,  gentle- 
man, for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  moving 
railway  carriages  on  to  railways,  and  in 
machinery  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  bodies. 
March  25. 

Louis  Serbat,  of  Saint  Soulve,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nord,  in  France,  chemist,  for  a 
new  method  of  constructing  the  roofs  of  houses, 
buildings,  sheds,  and  all  other  erections. 
March  25. 

Edwin  Cotterill,  of  Birmingham,  manu- 
facturer, for  certain  improvements  in  articles 
applied  to  windows,  doors,  and  shutters,  part 
of  which  has  been  communicated  to  him  by  a 
certain  foreigner  residing  abroad.  March  25. 

John  Ainslie,  of  Alperton,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  brick  and  tile  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
manufacture  ot  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  similar 
articles  from  clay  and  other  plastic  substances, 
and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  March  31. 


iileto  iSoofcSL 

Tables  and  Rules  for  facilitating  the  Calcula- 
tion of  Earth- work , Land  Curves,  and 
Gradients  required  in  the  formation  of  Rail- 
ways, Sfc.  Bv  J.  B.  Huntington,  C.E. 
London  : Weale,  1846. 

The  labour  of  preparing  this  book,  small  as 
it  is,  must  have  been  immense,  and  can  be 
estimated  rightly  only  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  of  which  it  treats. 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the 
calculation  of  earthwork  contains  tables  for 
all  bases,  between  base  20  and  base  36  inclu- 
sive, adapted  to  ten  diflferent  slopes.  The 
tables  are  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  Pris- 
moidal  Formula,  and  a full  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  tables,  with  a digest  of  all  the  rules 
derived  from  the  essay.  Tables  for  calculating 
areas  of  land  and  areas  of  slopes  are  next 
given,  accompanied  by  an  explanation.  Then 
follow  a set  of  tables  for  calculating  offsets  to 
curves,  and  an  explanation  of  its  use,  together 
with  a short  table  to  find  the  radii  of  curves, 
and  rules  relating  to  curves.  Next  to  this 
comes  a table  of  distances,  and  then  a table  of 
gradients,  with  the  necessary  explanation  and 
forms  of  use.  The  work  concludes  with  an 
essay  on  the  power  required  on  inclines,  in 
which  all  the  circumstances  of  friction,  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  gravity,  loss  of  power  round 
curves  and  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  are 
separately  considered. 

It  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  by 
all  who  are  employed  in  setting  out  railways, 
calculating  earthwork,  or  studying  the  science 
of  civil  engineering. 


©orrcjjponunice. 

travelling  studentships  at  the 

ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I know  for  a fact  that  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  gold  medal  made  applica- 
tion to  the  council  to  be  permitted  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  travelling  studentship  in  ar- 
chitecture, and  was  refused,  and  still  the 
painters,  according  to  your  statement,  can 
overlook  his  claim,  and  elect  one  of  their  own 
body. — I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A Subscriber. 


Egg-shaped  Sewers. — A correspondent 
has  forwarded  to  us  several  statements  of  evils 
resulting  from  trapping, and  decreasing  the  size 
of  sewers.  We  will  inquire  into  the  facts. 


fttiscrllanra. 

Obstruction  of  Light. — Some  time  since 
we  noticed  the  case  of  Roe  v.  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Westmeath,  for  having  raised  a wall 
adjoining  her  house  some  20  feet,  and  thereby 
diminished  the  light  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  verdict 
was  for  the  plaintiff.  Last  week  a motion  was 
made  for  a new  trial,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
general  law  affecting  the  obstruction  of  light 
was  qualified  by  the  fact  of  the  houses  in  ques- 
tion being  situate  on  opposite  sides  of  a street 
in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Justice  Erie  upon  this  point  amounted  to  a mis- 
direction. Lord  Denman  said  that  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Justice  Erie  upon  the  point  was  quite 
correct.  The  general  principal  upon  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  one  must  use  one’s  own  property 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  injure  the  property 
of  another,  and  neither  the  metropolitan  situa- 
tion of  the  buildings,  nor  the  intervention  oi  a 
public  highway  between  them,  appeared 
to  constitute  any  exception  to  that  rule. 
The  application  for  a new  trial  was  therefore 
refused. 

Railway  Capital.— We  learn  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  premier  a few  nights 
since,  that  in  1844,  there  were  37  railway 
bills,  with  a capital  of  13,981,000/.,  and  autho- 
rised to  raise  by  loan,  4,007>000/. ; in  1845, 
there  was  118  bills,  the  capital.  45,844,000/., 
loans  14,644,000/.;  and  the  total,  up  to  the 
11th  of  April  last,  were — English,  369  bills, 
capital  184.700,000/.,  loans  58,000,000/.; 
Scotch,  107  bills,  capital  28,500,000/.,  loans 
9,500,000/.;  and  Irish  bills  43,  capital 
18,102,000/.,  and  loans  5,000,000/.— making  a 
grand  total  of  519  bills,  with  a capital  of 
231,302,000/.,  and  empowered  to  raise  after- 
wards by  way  of  loan  the  sum  of  72,781,000/., 
making  a total  of  capital  and  loans  to  be  raised 
by  bills  pending  this  session,  of  304,000,000/. 

Royal  Exchange.— The  merchants  were 
much  pleased  on  Tuesday  to  perceive  symp- 
toms of  the  removal  of  the  asphalte,  which 
has  hitherto  acted  somewhat  like  a sponge, 
after  rain,  to  retain  the  wet  until  the  hour  of 
’Change.  The  Gresham  Committee  is  about 
to  restore  the  Dutch  pebbles  with  which  the 
old  Exchange  was  paved,  and  which  have,  for- 
tunately, been  preserved. — Globe. 

City  Improvements. — The  city  authorities 
have  determined,  that  a corner  of  Charlotte- 
row,  in  the  Poultry,  where  a house  stood  a 
little  while  ago,  and  where  another  is  being 
built,  shall  be  purchased  (the  extent  is  six 
feet),  in  order  to  improve  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mansion  House.  The  sum  to  be  given 
for  the  six  feet  of  corner,  which  will  of  course, 
be  rounded,  is  800/. 

Thames  Improvements.  — Mr.  Young, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  introduce  two  bills,  one  of 
them  relating  to  the  new  Royal-park  at  Batter- 
sea, the  other  to  the  .construction  of  an  em- 
bankment on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  from 
Battersea- bridge  to  Vauxhall-bridge.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  session  will  be 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  any  effectual 
steps  being  taken. 

Railway  Levelling. — An  ordnance  sur- 
veyor, named  Jean  Baptist  Crachienne,  last 
week,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Bail  Court, 
stated  that  any  man  can  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  levelling  in  ten  minutes ! that  he  had  received 
as  much  as  10/.  per  mile,  and  that  he  could 
level  from  seven  to  eight  miles  per  day.  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  remarked,  that  it  was  some- 
what heavy  pay  for  work  so  easily  learned  ! 

Welch  Slates. — Whilst  Valentia  slates, 
from  Kerry,  are  used  for  roofing  in  the  new 
palace  at  Westminster,  Welch  slates  are  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  a Romish  cathedral 
within  forty  miles  of  Valentia. 

New  Club  House. — It  is  stated  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  have  lately  determined 
upon  building  for  themselves,  a more  suitable 
and  convenient  building  than  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  lodged. 

Strike  in  the  Building  Trades. — The 
differences  between  men  and  masters  are  un- 
fortunately, not  yet  healed,  indeed  a satisfac- 
tory termination  of  the  dispute  seems  as 
distant  as  ever. 

Warwickshire  Antiquities.  — Mr.  M. 
H.  Bloxam  last  week,  read  a paper  before  the 
Warwickshire  Natural  History  and  Archteo- 
logical  Society  upon  the  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties and  sepulchral  monuments  in  that  county. 
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Fishmongers  and  Poulterers’  Alms- 
houses.— At  the  moment  of  going  to  press, 
a letter  from  Mr.  Recknell,  the  secretary, 
reached  us,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  com- 
munication upon  the  subject  which  appears 
in  another  part  of  the  journal.  We  learn 
from  it  that  the  selected  designs  are  by  (1) 
Messrs.  Mee  and  Webb,  (2)  Mr.  Wood- 
man, and  (3)  Mr.  Elmslie.  Further,  that 
the  committee  were  assisted  in  coming  to  a 
decision  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Mercers’ 
Hall,  and  other  architects. 

Artists  and  Art-Unions. — On  Monday 
evening  last  a meeting  of  artists  was  held  at 
Willis’s  rooms,  St.  James’s,  to  agree  upon  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  legalize  art-unions 
permanently.  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  R.A.,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  very  nume- 
rously attended. 

Huntingdon. — The  new  church  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, erected  by  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow, 
under  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  architect,  is  just 
completed,  and  will  be  consecrated  on  Satur- 
day next,  May  2nd. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  4. — British  Architects,  76,  Grosvernor- 
strect,  8 p.m.  Anniversary;  Chemical  (Society  of  Arts), 
Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  5. — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street, 
8 p.m.  ; Linnean,  Soho-square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  6.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.  ; Geo- 
logical, Somerset  House,  8$  r.M.  ; British  Archieological 
Association  (Western  Literary  Institution,  Leicester-square), 

8i  F.M. 

Thursday,  7-  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  84  p.m.  ; Anti- 
quaries, Somerset  House,  8 p.m.  ; Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, 4,  St.  Martins-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  8.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  84 
r.M. ; Philological  (London  Library,  12,  St.  James’s-squarc,) 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


[Wc  arc  compelled,  by  the  Interference  of  the  Slam; 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  however,  they 
bonk,  and  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  office  of 
2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden.] 


Office, 

) be  ad< 

' The  B 


For  supplying  the  Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Stepney,  with  from  150  to  200  tons  of  cast-iron  socket 
pipes  from  14  inch  to  6 inch. 

For  the  supply  of  three  luggage  locomotive  engines  and 
tenders  to  the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Rahway  and 
Canal  Company. 

For  lighting  the  public  lamps  within  the  City  of  London, 
with  gas  for  one  year. 

For  the  construction  of  an  iron  roof  to  retort  houses  and 
other  buildings  for  the  Sutton,  Southcoates,  and  Drypool 
Gas  Company,  Hull.  Also  for  excavating  and  building  a 
tank  with  brick  62  feet  by  18  feet  deep,  and  various  other 


For  the  execution  of  works  in  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion of  Worksop  Church. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  town-hall  council  rooms, 
market  house,  &c.,  in  the  borough  of  Dorchester. 

For  supplying  the  Government  stores  at  Deptford  with 
staves  and  iron  hoops. 

For  supplying  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway 
with  carriages. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Ely  and  Huntingdon 
Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Extension  Railway. 

For  building  a sewer  along  Upper  Gower-street,  to  the 
New  Road,  St.  Pancras,  being  in  length  about  95  0 feet. 

For  the  construction  of  the  masonry,  &c.,  of  the  Conway 
Bridge,  for  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Extension  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Systor.  and  Peterborough 
branch  of  the  Midland  Railway.  They  are  divided  into  two 
contracts.  The  lengths  respectively  arc  4 miles  60  chains, 
including  a tunnel  of  750  yards,  and  9 miles  40  chains. 

For  the  construction  of  the  various  stations  and  other 
buildings  from  Cowton  to  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  for  the 
Great  North  of  England  Railway  Company. 


COMPETITION. 

A premium  of  twenty  guineas  is  offered  for  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  comprising  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  for 
an  hotel,  to  be  built  at  Rugby,  Warwickshire  (7) 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Sheaf  Inn,  Bewdley:  181  oak  timber  trees  now 
growing.  They  are  of  great  length. 

On  the  Titberley  Estate,  near  Salisbury : a large  Quantity 
of  capital  oak  and  ash  timber  trees  with  lop,  top,  and  bark. 

At  Barking,  Essex : 35  capital  oak,  60  fine  elm,  and  12 
excellent  ash  timber  trees. 

At  Paddington,  near  Chester:  above  400  oak  and  300  ash 
timber  trees  now  growing.  They  are  of  large  dimensions  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

At  Woodford,  Essex : 20,000  feet  of  oak  and  teak  boarding, 
in  useful  lengths,  &c. 

At  Wheatley,  near  Doncaster:  a large  quantity  of  larch 
trees  of  good  dimensions. 

At  Stradbrokc,  Suffolk  : 73  ash  timbers,  varying  in  size 
from  20  to  60  feet,  and  very  clean  ; also  3 capital  elms. 

At  Weybrook,  Derby : 110  capital  clean  oak  timber  trees, 

large  elms,  and  50  excellent  ash  timbers, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Professor  Willis’s  Lectures.” — We  are  compelled  to 
postpone  our  notice  of  the  second  lecture  till  next  week. 

Rev.  R.  Burgess,  on  Triumphal  Arches.” — Much  against 
our  will,  this  too,  through  accident,  must  be  kept  back  till 
our  next . 

“ Juvenis ,”  and  ‘‘A  Young  Architect.” — Rickman’s 
“ Attempt  to  Discriminate,”  &c.,  and  “ Parker’s  Glossary  o f 
Architecture.” 

‘‘A.  B.  C .” — There  is  no  such  work.  Let  him  study  Mr. 
Hosking’s  “ Treatise  on  Architecture,”  and  the  books  last 
named,  and  he  will  get  a general  view  of  the  subject. 

“ R.  O.”— Information  on  the  use  of  concrete  for  founda- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  The  Builder. 
For  fuller  particulars  see  essay  in  “ Transactions  of  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,”  part  I.  Tredgold’s  “ Carpentry  ” gives 
tables  of  scantlings. 

“ A . Brown.” — We  cannot  advise  as  to  emigration. 

“ Lover  of  Fair  Play  ” (Compensation),  shall  appear. 

“ J.  J.  S." — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  dimensions 
kindly  offered. 

“ J.  R.”  (Brighton),  must  pardon  our  accidental  silence. 

“ Velocity  of  Running  Water.” — Reply  to  “ Constant 
Reader  ” next  week. 

“ A.  J.  G.”  says  nothing  new. 

“ Brick-making .” — A correspondent  asks  what  machines 
there  are  in  use  for  making  bricks,  drain- tiles,  and  pan-tiles. 
How  many  of  each  can  be  made  in  an  hour  by  the  most 
approved  machine,  and  what  is  the  probable  cost  of  the 
machines. 

“ Amicus.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  when  the 
church  is  consecrated 

“X.  Y.  Z.”— A clerk  of  the  works  is  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployer, irrespective  of  the  architect’s  commission  of  5 per 
cent. 

“Forester." — The  landlord  should  have  been  consulted 
previously.  He  may  refuse  payment. 

“ G.  W." — The  parliamentary  report  on  choice  of  stones, 
is,  we  believe,  out  of  print. 

“A".  Y.” — For  contents  of  party-wall,  measure  from  the 
outside  face  of  the  two  external  walls. 

“ G.  W.  R.” — Tredgold  makes  the  safe  practical  perma- 
nent load,  to  that  which  produces  fracture,  as  1 to  3 and 
one-third,  but  it  is  usual  to  load  a beam  to  only  one-fourth 
of  its  ultimate  strength. 

“ E.  S." — We  will  endeavour  to  visit  the  manufacturer. 

Next  Week. — “ G.  F.  J.”  (York),  “W.  D.,”  “Rev.  J. 
F.,”  “ Dr.  Guthrie.” 

Received. — “ Humanitas,”  “ R.  T.” 


ADVESLTISEIVTENTS. 

BRICK  MACHINE. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

acknowledged  by  old-experienced  workmen  to  turn  out 
far  superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stiffer,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  entered  into,  and  licenses 
granted.— Apply  to  EDW.  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King’s- 
road,  Camden  Town. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c‘ 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  104d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC,  &c. 

^NE  WORD  with  you,  and  Take  Notice, 
should  you  want  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  go  to  that 
Noted  Cheap  Sash  and  Frame  Manufacturer  to  the  Trade, 
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R.  BOOTH,  r 

No.  5,  GIBSON-STREET, 

1 ms 

fjJLL 

p JCl 

LAMBETH, 

Where  you  can  have  Sashes 
and  Frames  made  and  glazed 
at  Is.  2d.  perfoot  supr. ; Shop-  | 
fronts  of  every  description  ; 

1 greenhouses,  doors,  ana  shop- 
| fittings  manufactured  equally 
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cheap.— For  further  particu- 

above  (prepaid),  inclosing  a postage-stamp, 
ictually  attended  to.  Terms  for  Cash  only. 


lars  apply 
Country  orders  pi 
N.B.  The  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  all  kinds  of  fittings. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

CHAS.  W.  WATERLOW, 

Sash  Maker  and 
Joiner  to  the  trade, 

. Bunhill-row, 
returns  thanks  for 
| the  liberal  patron- 
I age  awarded  him, 
and  begs  to  an- 
; nounce  he  has  de- 
1 voted  a portion  of 
I his  extensive  pre- 
s to  the  sale  of 
1 ready-made  Doors, 
of  which  he  has  up- 
wards of  400  always  on  view,  and  a variety  of  Sashes  and 
Frames  on  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Full  lists  may  be  had 
on  application  at  the  counting-house  ; if  by  letter,  enclose 
postage  stamp. — N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the 
country. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  arc  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANT1NE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  FOLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  heps  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asfhaltk  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 

fas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
een  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c. 

— The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


Builders  ami  the  public  about 

putting  in  NEW  WINDOWS  or  altering  old  ones, 
should  inspect  HERRING’S  new  PATENT  SASH,  before 
they  go  to  any  expense,  which  is  universally  being  adopted 
in  town  and  country.— Exhibited  daily  at  the  Patentees,  14, 
Kingsgate-strect,  Holborn,  also  at  JOHNSON  andPASK’S, 
Sash-makers. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhlll,  entrance 
St.  Pcter’s-alley, 


1 ft.  0 it 

3 ft.  0 it 

4 ft.  6 it 
6 ft.  0 ii 


3 ft.  0 ii 

4 ft.  6 ii 
6 ft.  0 ii 
9 ft.  0 in. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported.  Common.  Second.  Best. 

31  4 5 

44  |4 

4 5 6 

44  54  7 

> 43  6 8 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  °“*y 

real  importer.-Addrcss,  Thos.  Millington,  8/ , Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints, Var, 
nishes,  and  Colours.  - 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage 12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’*  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  10d.  20d. 

5d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  SaBh  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6r.6d.  7».  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fidj.,  7d.,  Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4l. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  & c.,  106,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  l6s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

61.  61.  15s.  6/.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  infih. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  are  especially  suited  to 

Hotels,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  facility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  greai  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city of  management.  They  are  manufactured  by 
J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS, 

and  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the  kitchens  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; amongst  others  are  those 
of  the  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Foley, 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart.,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attwood, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Goodlakc,  Esq., 
R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House. 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus,  &c.,  erected  in  town  or  country. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles. — MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW  ROOMS,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London. 


WROUGHT- 1 RON  BACK  BOILERS 

for  RANGES,  and  Boilers  for  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  purposes  of  every  description,  made  and  repaired  on 
a short  notice.  Wrought-iron  Patent  Welded  Tubing  for 
Hot  Water,  Steam,  or  Gas,  with  the  requisite  fittings  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Composition  Pipe  of  extraordinary  long 
leng'hs  for  interior  fittings,  affording  a great  saving  in 
joints — at  WALBY'S  DEPOT,  59,  Greek-street,  Soho,  six 
doors  from  the  square.  — N.B.  A quantity  of  Back  Boilers, 
&c.,  various  sizes,  kept  in  stock. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

• Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney- bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ashpit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
&c.  &c. ; all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
—CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 

Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  l-14th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre;  hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


CHAS.  GOODWIN,  Plaster  of  Paris  and 

Hair  Manufacturer,  67,  Great  Guildford-street,  Bo- 
rough, is  enabled  to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  follow- 
ing reduced  prices  : — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  21.  10s.,  Fine 
3 l.  10s.,  Hair  8/.  to  lOf.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can 
also  supply  Architectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in 
a most  superior  style. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  aud  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2 j Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  61.  10s.  Od. ; J-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS, 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 

Slain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares, 
farket  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE'S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  ns  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  the  common 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
1$  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  uad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  Become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECpRATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  apoearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  lound  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
strect,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  duily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4"th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
ouse,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  Baid 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  ana  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  Commissioners ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  aud  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C,  HERTSLET,  Clerk, 
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,^HE  present  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  is  unques- 
tionably superior  to  any- 
thing seen  there  for  several 
years  past.  The  younger 
artists,  aided  and  encou- 


raged by  liberal  purchases  last  year,  have 
striven  to  do  better  things,  and  the  older  and 
more  established  favourites,  pressed  on  by 
rising  competitors,  have  put  forth  their 
strength,  and  worthily  shewn  their  right  to 
the  position  they  occupy.  There  are  many 


pictures  of  singularly  great  merit,  and  very 


few  which  can  be  called  bad. 

This  remark,  we  are  sorry  however,  to 
say,  does  not  apply  to  the  architectural  room, 
where,  mixed  with  Medoras,  Chevy  Chases, 
and  flaunting  portraits  in  oil,  appear  about  one 
hundred  architectural  drawings,  many  of  which 
are  representations  of  ancient  buildings  and 
time-honoured  localities,  such  as  “ View  of 
the  Acropolis,  at  Athens,”  by  F.  C.  Penrose 
(1155),  “Temple  of  Theseus”  (1158),  and 
“Ruins  of  the  Propylsea  at  Athens  ” (1350), 
by  G.  P.  Kennedy  (who  has  recently  returned 
from  Greece);  “ The  Roman  Forum  ” (1269), 
and  “ Ruins  of  the  Parthenon”  (1305),  by  F. 
Arundale,  and  “ South  Porch  of  North  Wul- 
sham  Church,”  by  J.  K.  Colling,  given  in  The 
Builder  a short  time  ago. 

The  only  academician  who  exhibits  is  Mr. 
Cockerell,  and  the  subject  of  his  drawing  will 
perhaps  surprise  many.  It  is  a design  for  the 
sculpture  of  the  pediment  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
at  Liverpool,  now  erecting  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Elmes.  Britannia  in  the  centre,  with 
Neptune  at  her  feet,  is  holding  out  the  olive- 
branch  to  Mercury  and  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  one  of  whom,  Africa,  does  homage 
for  the  liberty  she  and  her  children  owe  to  her 
protection.  On  her  right  are  her  own  pro- 
ductions : agriculture,  sciences,  domestic  hap- 
piness, the  plough,  and  the  loom.  The  cata- 
logue says,  it  is  “ composed  upon  the  Greek 
system  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  examples, 
in  entire  statues,  with  symmetry  of  parts,  and 
eurythmy  of  lines  and  quantities.”  It  is 
very  admirably  arranged  (no  one  has  given 
more  consideration  to  the  architectural  appli- 
cation of  Greek  sculpture  than  Mr.  Cockerell 
has),  and  promises  to  produce  a very  satisfac- 
tory effect  if  carried  into  execution. 

The  most  striking  drawing  in  the  room  is  by 
T.  Allom  (No.  1319),  a design  for  improving 
the  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  be- 
tween London  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  with  a 
view  to  a line  of  communication  from  them  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  thereby  obtaining 
a good  promenade  and  carriage  way,  and  a 
frontage  for  shops  and  buildings.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  drawing  is  quite  marvellous.  Mr. 
Allom  also  exhibits,  besides  others,  a per- 
spective view  of  the  design  for  the  Choristers’ 
School,  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  to  which 
a premium  was  awarded  (1247):  an  excellent 
design,  not  inferior  to  that  adopted.  J.  M. 
Derick  (the  successful  candidate  for  the  last- 
named  matter,  if  we  remember  rightly),  ex- 
hibits a design  for  restoring  Eton  College 
Chapel,  exemplified  apparently  by  three  draw- 
ings, 1288,  1290,  and  1296.  By  some  strange 


accident,  two  of  these  drawings  are  ascribed 
in  the  catalogue  to  Mr.  John  Shaw,  one  of  the 
umpires  appointed  by  the  college,  to  decide  on 
the  drawings  submitted  in  competition  by  a 
limited  number  of  architects  : Mr.  Shaw’s  con- 
nection with  the  college  makes  it  desirable 
that  the  mistake  should  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Cottingham  exhibits  a view  of  the 
garden  front  of  Clifton  Hall,  Notts,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  completed  (1306)  : a showy  design 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

Sharpe  andPaley(anewand  worthy  conjunc- 
tion, itwould  seem)  exhibitviewsofCapernwray 
Hall,  near  Lancaster,  and  Knowsley  Church, 
Lancashire.  T.  L.  Donaldson  has  a view  of 
Lambourn-place,  Lambourn,  Berks  (1326), 
and  the  elevation  of  a design  for  an  insurance 
office  (1325),  being  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
cinque  cento  style  to  the  street  architecture  of 
the  metropolis.  D.  Mocatta  has  several  nice 
designs  for  villa  residences,  1162,  1163,  1274, 
and  1292.  E.  B.  Lamb  has  several  clever 
designs,  always  appropriate  and  in  good  taste  : 
J.  Thomson,  “ Views  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret  Leigh-de-la-Mere,  Wilts,”  remark- 
able for  itsbell  turret,  and  G.  Tattersall  several 
large  drawings,  amongst  which  maybe  noticed 
“ Stables  and  Riding-house  now  erecting  at 
Lady  Kirk,  Berwickshire.”  (1357.) 

No.  1246,  “ Elevation  of  the  new  Theatre 
to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Buckstone  and  a company 
of  proprietors  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester- 
square,”  by  F.  C.  J.  Parkinson,  is  an  indif- 
ferent transcript  of  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
The  portico,  consisting  of  four  pairs  of  cou- 
pled Corinthian  columns,  and  entablature,  has 
the  appearance  of  an  after  addition,  and  while 
all  the  main  lines  of  the  building  are  hori- 
zontal, all  the  openings  have  semi-circular 
heads.  It  is  desirable  that  this  theatre  be 
made  an  ornament  to  the  locality,  and  we  hope 
as  there  is  yet  time,  that  the  architect  will  be 
led  to  revise  the  designs. 

Miss  Peacock’s  “ Pencil  Views  of  Orleans 
Cathedral  ”(]  165),  and  the  “Church  of  St. 
Ouen  ” (1172)  ought  scarcely  to, — but  gal- 
lantry defends  her.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
tector, however,  for  the  drawing,  1230,  called 
“ Design  for  a Cathedral  Church,”  by  O.  Jor- 
don. Echo  justly  replies,  Oh!  Jordon. 

1174.  “ One  of  the  designs  submitted  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Clare,  for  the 
Ennis  Courts,”  by  G.  F.  Jones,  has  claims  for 
originality  of  treatment:  the  style  is  Italian, 
with  campanili. 

1217  is  the  “ Lord  Warden’s  Hotel  and 
Pilot-house,  now  erecting  at  the  South-Eastern 
Terminus,  Dover,”  by  S.  Beazlev.  An  effective 
feature  is  obtained  by  setting  back  the  external 
wall  of  the  house  on  the  first  floor  and  substi- 
tuting columns. 

No.  1226  purports  to  he  “Hall  of  Com- 
merce, her  Majesty’s  Customs  and  Excise,  re- 
cently erected  from  the  designs  of  J.  M. 
Clark,”  but  says  not  where.  The  style  is 
Tuscan,  the  materials  brick  and  stone,  and  the 
result  not  ineffective. 

1309  is  the  design  for  a National  Record 
Office,  by  A.  Johnson,  to  which  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Academy  was  awarded,  in  De- 
cember, 1845. 

J.  W.  Papworth  gives  a perspective  “ View 
of  a Design  for  a Metropolitan  Public  Build- 
ing” (1320),  displaying  considerable  skill. 

There  are  drawings  of  several  early  pointed 
churches,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
“ The  New  Congregational  Church  at  Hollo- 
way,” by  J.  T.  Emmett  (1166),  “Church  at 
East  Crompton  ” (1289),  by  J.  Clarke,  and 
“ St.  James’s  Church,  Seacroft,”  by  T.  Hel- 
lyer  (1295). 


ON  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 

BY  THE  REV.  RICHARD  BURGESS,  B.D.* 

I do  not  think  we  can  properly  assign  the 
triumphal  arch  to  any  class  of  ancient  edifices; 
the  arch  in  Grecian  architecture  is,  I believe, 
an  accident : it  does  not  belong  to  it  : except 
in  the  case  of  a triumph,  there  was  no  idea 
connected  with  it  above  a common  gateway. 
In  ecclesiastical  architecture  it  became  most 
important,  giving  almost  the  very  name  and 
character  to  the  style.  In  the  Roman  edifices 
the  architects  seem  glad  to  he  rid  of  it,  a 
“ fornix  ” was  the  most  dignified  appellation 
they  chose  to  give  it,  and  it  was  only  when  it 
rose  to  be  a monument  of  martial  glory  that 
the  name  of  arcus  succeeded.  Another  feature 
in  the  triumphal  arch  was  that  it  had  no 
use ; it  stood  across  a frequented  way  with 
about  the  same  detriment  to  the  litters  that , 
moved  along  the  narrow  streets  of  Rome  as 
Temple-bar  is  to  the  omnibuses ; but  it  had 
a quality  which  that  venerable  relic  of  the 
Knights  Templars  can  hardly  boast  of,  it 
was  at  least  ornamental ; as  the  Roman 
passed  by  he  could  read  upon  its  well  sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs  and  medallions  the  exploits 
of  successful  armies  ; and  if  the  constant  sight 
of  those  enkindled  a generous  ardour  in  his 
breast,  the  arch  of  triumph  might  even  have 
its  use.  You  will,  however,  understand  what 
1 mean  when  1 say  it  cannot  be  well  classified. 
Temples,  porticoes,  theatres, basilicas,  thermae, 
all  had  their  specific  uses,  and  were  all  formed 
on  general  architectural  principles  with  re- 
spect to  those  uses  : the  arch  was  an  expedient 
for  introducing  trophies  and  history  on  marble, 
and  the  architectural  design  was  subservient 
to  the  sculptor;  hut  in  tli e placing  of  thetri- 
umphal  arch  there  was  reason  and  consistency. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  receive  the  conqueror 
in  state,  coming  home  from  his  distant  pro- 
vince, and  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  passing 
under  it,  Victory  crowned  his  head  with  her 
laurels.  The  Roman  conqueror  never  moved 
in  triumph  but  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  it 
would  therefore  be  an  evident  inconsistency  to 
place  a triumphal  arch  any  where  but  across 
the  way  which  led  to  the  capitol,  where  the 
triumph  ended  in  expensive  sacrifices,  and  in 
depositing  the  treasures  which  the  victor  had 
collected,  and  hence  we  find  no  example  of  an 
arch  of  triumph  made  as  an  entrance  to  an  or- 
dinary building  or  to  a palace.  There  was 
regard  paid  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  classical  propriety,  for  it  is  not  enough  that 
you  produce  a perfect  specimen  of  art  unless 
it  be  60  exhibited  as  to  shew  its  aptness  for 
the  purpose  designed. 

“ ALmilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  unguis 

Exprimet,  et  mollis  imitabitur  sere  capillos, 

Infelix  operis  summa  : quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet,” 

Having  said  thus  much  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  origin  and  meaning  of  trium- 
phal arches,  I shall  now  enumerate  those  that 
exist  in  Italy,  and  those  we  know  to  have  ex- 
isted, in  chronological  order. 

1.  The  Arch  of  Drusus,  or  the  Via  Appia. 

2.  ,,  [of  Augustus,  at  Susa]  ; peculiar. 

3.  ,,  of  Tiberius , at  the  foot  of  the 

Clivus;  (no  vestiges  remain- 

tog)- 

4.  The  Arcus  Novus,  or  of  Claudius,  on  the 

Via  Flaminia  ; no  remains  standing. 

5.  The  Arches  of  Trajan  [at  Ancona  and  Bene- 

ventum]  ; peculiar. 

6.  ,,  of  Titus,  via  Sacra  Summa. 

7.  The  Arch  of  Verus  ; all  lost. 

8.  ,,  of  M.  Aurelius ; taken  down,  but 

some  bas-reliefs  remaining. 

9.  ,,  of  Septimus  Severus. 

10.  ,,  of  Constantine. 

1.  ,,  of  Gordian  ; Via  Flaminia. 

Of  those  arches,  omitting  several  others  of  less 
renown,  only  five  will  merit  any  description  ; 
but  they  almost  all  have  an  historical  interest. 
Previous,  however,  to  such  description  and 
historical  account,  it  may  he  desirable  to  look 
at  a triumphal  procession,  and  see  how,  in 
those  days,  “ the  conquering  hero  came.”  The 
object  of  our  modern  great  captains  is  to  escape 
being  seen  ; and,  perhaps,  nothing  would  so 
much  annov  them  as  to  be  followed  by  a noisy 
train  of  applauders.  The  great  object  of  am- 
bition of  the  Roman  general  was  to  be  seen  in 

* Read  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  20th  April, 
1846. 
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his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  If  the  senate 
decreed  a triumph,  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  hero  were  complete ; and  so  eager  were 
the  first  men  of  the  age  to  gain  this  honour, 
that  if  they  were  denied  a triumph  into  Rome, 
they  accepted  a minor  distinction,  and  took 
their  procession  upon  the  Alban  Mount.  The 
triumphal  way  may  still  be  traced,  ascending 
to  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis  ; 
and  we  can  still  read  the  letters  N.  V. ; i.e. 
Nuininis  Via , upon  the  ancient  basaltic  pave- 
ment. After  the  emperors  had  concentrated  all 
the  power  of  the  senate  and  people  in  them- 
selves, they  still  chose  to  exhibit  themselves 
to  the  admiring  citizens  in  a car  of  triumph. 
We  have  a description  of  one  of  these  pro- 
fessions left  us  by  Vopiscus  ; it  refers  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  It  pro- 
bably exceeded  many  others  in  magnificence 
and  painful  interest,  hut  the  description  will 
answer  for  them  all.  “ The  procession,”  says 
Gibbon,  “ was  opened  by  twenty  elephants, 
four  royal  tigers,  and  above  two  hundred  of 
the  most  curious  animals  from  various  coun- 
tries; they  were  followed  by  1,600  gladiators, 
devoted  to  the  cruel  amusement  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  gorgeous  train  were  displayed 
the  wealth,  the  arms,  and  ensigns  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  together  with  the  magnificent 
plate  and  wardrobe  of  Queen  Zenobia ; am- 
bassadors from  remote  parts  of  the  earth, 
remarkable  for  their  richand  singular  costume,” 
and  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  herself  in  golden 
fetters,  followed  in  the  conqueror’s  wake. 
Crowns  of  gold  and  presents  from  grateful 
cities  were  exhibited  to  the  multitudes,  and  a 
mournful  train  of  captives,  with  heads  down- 
cast, attended  the  triumphal  car.  The  conqueror 
was  drawn  by  stags,  or  horses,  or  elephants, 
according  to  his  taste,  or  with  reference  to  the 
productions  of  the  climate  where  his  victories 
had  been  won.  The  most  illustrious  of  the 
senators,  the  people,  and  the  army  closed  the 
procession,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tudes rent  the  air  with  the  shouts  of  victory. 
There  were  priests  and  ministers  of  the  gods 
to  perfume  the  air  with  aromatic  scents,  and  to 
mingle  their  pompous  solemnities  with  the 
jokes  and  jibes  of  the  populace ; sets  of 
trumpeters  and  pipers  enlivened  the  whole 
length  of  the  slow-moving  line  ; drums  and 
tambourines  and  gingling  standards  stunned 
the  ears  of  the  gathering  crowds,  banners 
were  reared  on  high,  and  on  them  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  conquered  tribes; 
on  others  were  enrolled  the  number  of  pitched 
battles  and  victories,  the  number  of  cities 
stormed,  and  of  strongholds  captured,  and 
other  details  of  the  war;  so  that  all  might 
know  without  any  further  inquiry,  what  the 
conqueror  had  achieved  and  what  were  his 
pretensions.  St.  Paul  taking  up  this  latter 
idea,  turns  it  to  the  illustration  of  the  peace- 
ful triumphs  of  the  cross,  when  he  says  “ Now 
thanks  be  unto  God  which  always  causeth  us 
to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the 
Savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.” 
But  the  most  painful  circumstance  attending 
those  imperial  shows  was  the  unrelenting 
cruelty  which  they  mingled  with  the  delirious 
joy  : the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  conquered  tribes 
were  compelled  to  follow  on  foot  the  car  of 
triumph,  and  hence  the  phrase  “to  be  led 
captive;”  at  a fixed  place  the  procession  stood 
still  for  a few  moments,  this  was  to  allow 
time  for  the  captives,  who  were  led  aside  on 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol,  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Mamertine  prison  ; an  inhuman 
shout  announced  that  the  foe  was  prostrate,  and 
then  “ the  car  climbed  the  capitol,”  the  spoils 
were  deposited  in  the  shrine  of  Great  Jove, 
and  the  sacrifices  were  offered  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  a heathen  ceremony.  Orosius  enu- 
merates 320  such  triumphs  as  these  before 
Rome  fell,  and  in  every  one  of  them  a prince 
or  a ruler  with  other  chief  captives,  Avere  put 
to  death  ; the  conqueror  was  supposed  to  be 
honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and 
he  whose  hopes  of  a bea\'enly  triumph  were 
none,  eagerly  seized  the  vain  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  Avorld  as  a substitute.  “Alas!  the 
lofty  city,  and  alas!  the  trebly  hundred 
triumphs.”  Whatever  may  be  our  victories, 
at  least  we  have  done  with  the  insolence  of 
conquest,  and  the  successful  general  Avbo  best 
knows  how  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation, 
gains  the  most  splendid  triumph  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  a free  and  religious  people. 
The  triumph  is,  as  Paul  saitb,  in  the  cross,  for 
Christianity  has  unrivetted  the  fetters  of  the 


captive  Avhen  there  is  no  longer  any  need  he 
should  wear  them  for  the  public  safety. 

In  order  to  concentrate  our  subject  upon 
the  triumphal  arches  in  Rome  itself,  I shall 
begin  by  disposing  of  the  monuments  I 
have  enumerated  in  other  parts  of  Italy  : and 
Avith  reference  to  the  observations  already 
made  upon  the  proper  positions  for  arches 
of  triumph,  I shall  shew  that  those  of  Au- 
gustus and  Trajan  were  not  of  that  character, 
but  were  monuments  or  records  of  facts.  The 
arch  of  Augustus  exists  at  the  ancient  city  of 
Susa,  Avhich  is  situated  on  the  Minor  Dora 
stream,  at  the  Italian  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenis  ; 
the  road  across  which  it  stood  Avas  the  Via 
Cottiana,  leading  from  the  Cottian  Alps  to 
Turin,  and  it  was  characteristically  called  the 
Gate  of  Italy.  The  dominions  of  King  Donnus 
Avere  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  his  son  Cotius 
Avas  allowed  to  succeed  his  father  Avith  the 
title  of  prefect ; he  erected  this  arch  to  the 
honour  of  his  patron,  and  on  the  inscription 
we  find  no  less  than  fourteen  Alpine  tribes, 
over  which  the  prefecture  of  Julius  Cotius  ex- 
tended ; the  arch  is  built  of  marble,  its  orna- 
ments are  much  injured  and  some  have  been 
taken  away  ; they  are  not  properly  of  a trium- 
phal description,  for  the  arch,  as  I have  said, 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a monument  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  than  as  a record  of  his 
victories.  Augustus  having  obtained  real 
power,  Avas  not  anxious  for  any  conspicuous 
displays  of  it ; the  arch  of  Susa  was  a monument 
of  peace,  and  if  it  Avas  erected  on  any  occasion 
it  Avas  probably  when  the  emperor  was  return- 
ing from  visiting  the  provinces  of  the  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  it  may  be  likened  in  char- 
acter to  those  rustic  efforts  which  are  some- 
times made,  to  bring  our  beloved  Victoria 
under  an  arched  bower,  Avhenever  she  can 
find  a few  miles  of  legitimate  road  unconnected 
with  either  the  broad  or  the  narrow  gauge. 

The  arch  at  Ancona  occupies  a position 
which  mayseem  at  first  sight,  to  militate  against 
our  theory,  for  certainly  an  arch  on  a pier  can 
in  no  wise  be  considered  as  made  for  a trium- 
phal procession  ; but  we  learn  from  the  in- 
scription still  legible  upon  it,  that  it  Avas  an 
honorary,  and  not  a triumphal  monument.  It 
was  erected  to  Trajan, on  the  occasion  of  com- 
pleting the  port  of  Ancona.  The  senate  and 
the  Roman  people  returned  the  emperor  solemn 
thanks  for  having  facilitated  the  entry  into 
Italy.  The  arch  was  erected  in  the  nineteenth  1 
year  of  Trajan’s  reign,  a.d.  116.  It  is  of 
small  dimensious,  built  of  white  marble,  and 
consists  of  but  one  opening,  which  is  only  nine 
feet  ten  inches  in  Avidth,  and,  therefore,  not 
intended  for  a carriage  Avay.  It  has  no  enrich- 
ment on  the  marble  except  the  capitals  and 
key-stone:  all  the  mouldings  are  plain.  It 
bears  so  much  resemblance  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus  in  its  general  disposition,  that  I shall  not 
detain  you  with  attempting  any  further  des- 
cription, except  to  remark  that,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  mole  or  causeway,  Avhich  has 
occasioned  the  arch  to  be  built  on  a basement, 
it  has  an  extraordinary  height  Avhen  viewed 
from  the  bay  ; in  other  respects  its  proportions 
are  conformable  to  general  principles.  On  the 
top,  as  A\  e learn  from  a medal,  were  placed  the 
statues  of  Trajan,  of  his  wife,  Plotina,  and  of 
his  sister  Marciana ; but  whereas  in  a trium- 
phal arch  the  statue  of  the  emperor  would 
have  been  equestrian,  or  seated  in  a car, 
we  find  hero  it  was  not  so,  but  a simple 
statue,  shewing  it  to  be  a civil  monument. 

I have  been  anxious  to  establish  the  distinc- 
tion between  Avhat  I would  designate  trium- 
phal and  honorary  arches;  and  the  propriety 
of  position  is  this,  that  Avhere  they  are 
triumphal,  they  are  placed  over  the  Vim  on 
which  the  procession  moved ; and  Avhere 
honorary,  they  are  erected  Avhere  the  Avorks 
or  deeds  Avere  done  which  they  profess  to  com- 
memorate; in  all  other  positions  they  are  gate- 
ways, and  such  were  the  arches  of  Gallienus, 
and  of  the  consuls  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  now 
existing  at  Rome,  to  Avhich  Ave  may  add  the 
small  arch  of  the  Goldsmiths,  erected  in  honour 
of  Septimus  Severus  and  his  sons  ; it  served  as 
a passage  into  the  Forum  Boarium.*  The 
Quadriform  Arch  Avas  nothing  more  than  a 
shelter  in  a quadrivium,  or  open  space,  under 
which  the  merchants  might  expose  their  wares. 
Domitian  took  a great  fancy  to  erect  arches 
of  this  description,  and  he  went  on  filling  up 

* The  Arch  of  Trajan,  at  Benevenluin,  standing  over  the 
Aria  Appia,  is  properly  an  arch  of  triumph. 
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the  clear  spaces  in  the  streets  of  Rome  unti 
there  Avas  found  inscribed  upon  them  one 
morning  in  Greek  characters  apKti,  which 
means,  that  is  enough  ; but  the  play  upon  the 
Latin  word,  so  happily  rendered,  had  more 
effect  in  stopping  the  rage  for  four- fronted 
arches  than  all  the  petitions  of  the  Roman 
people.  We  are  now  prepared  for  considering 
the  arches  still  existing  at  Rome,  over  which 
Time,  with  his  fifteen  or  eighteen  centuries, 
has  not  yet  triumphed. 

According  to  the  Regionary  of  Sextus  Rufus, 
three  arches  of  triumph  stood  across  the 
Appian  Way,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Of  those,  only  one,  in  a mutilated  state, 
remains,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  arch  of 
Drusus.  The  victories  which  the  young  hero 
gained  in  Germany,  and  his  arduous  conquests 
in  the  Rhostian  Alps  raised  him  to  the  honour 
of  a triumph  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  to  the  more  durable  honour  of  being  sung 
in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  odes  of  the  Ve- 
nusian poet : — 

“ Videre  Rhoeti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  et  Vindelici,”  &c. 

I shall  attempt  no  other  description  of  what 
this  arch  once  was,  than  that  Avhich  is  taken 
from  a medal  extant,  an  original  coin  now  ex- 
isting at  Rome,  and  l Avould  warn  all  numis- 
matic gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  present, 
against  the  impressions  given  by  Bellori  and 
Donatus,  which  are  decidedly  erroneous.  The 
medal,  it  will  be  observed,  represents  the  mode 
in  which  the  arch  was  topped,  an  equestrian 
statue  placed  betAveen  two  Roman  standards. 
Of  course  those  ornaments  have  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  arch  itself  is  so  disfigured  by 
Caracalla’s  aqueducts,  that  Piranesi  doubted 
Avhether  such  a broken  down  and  patched  con- 
cern could  ever  have  been  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Drusu®.  If,  however,  Ave  yield  this  point, 
we  shall  lose  the  satisfaction  of  reading  Horace 
at  the  foot  of  this  time-Avorn  monument,  our 
medal  Avill  become  useless,  and  two  beautiful 
columns  of  African  marble  must  be  pressed 
into  the  ignoble  service  of  an  aqueduct.  I 
prefer, therefore,  to  leave  the  name  undisturbed, 
and  consider  this  as  the  oldest  triumph  arch 
remaining  at  Rome. 

The  next  in  chronological  order  is  unques- 
tionably that  which  it  professes  to  be,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  which 
time  has  spared,  the  Arch  of  7 Itus.  I need 
hardly  remind  you  that  this  illustrious  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Vespasian 
family,  at  the  termination  of  the  Avar  in  Judea, 
by  Avhich  the  sacred  predictions  were  fulfilled, 
and  Zion  was  ploughed  as  a field.  It  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  a.d.  7U 
Avhen  Titus  came  within  sight  of  Rome,  and 
began  to  mo\’e  in  such  a procession  as  I have 
described,  through  the  streets  to  the  capitol. 
The  last  general  of  the  Jew9,  Simon,  son  of 
Gioras,  Avas  in  the  train  of  the  capth'es,  and 
Avhen  he  had  arrived  near  the  site,  afterwards 
occupied  by  this  arch,  a rope  Avas  put  about 
his  neck,  and  he  Avas  led  away  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Among  the  spoils  that  Avere 
carried  in  procession  appeared  the  precious 
ohjects  taken  out  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
there  avus  the  golden  table  Aveighing  many 
talents,  the  candlestick  Avith  its  seven  lyehni, 
made  also  of  pure  gold,  a copy  of  the  law,  and 
the  trumpets  of  silver  Avith  Avhich  the  jubilee 
Avas  proclaimed.  And  the  great  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  arch  consists  in  still  fiuding  all 
these  objects  faithfully  represented  on  the  two 
large  reliefs  on  the  inner  flanks  ; this  arch 
Avith  its  ornaments  Avould  alone  deserve  a dis- 
sertation. The  learned  Reland  has  Avritten  a 
whole  volume  upon  those  spoils  of  the  Jeru- 
salem temple  Avhich  the  bas-reliefs  so  clearly 
illustrate  ; on  the  right  flank  (facing  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill)  appears  the  emperor  in  his  car,  draAvn 
by  four  horses,  and  preceded  by  Romans  Avear- 
ing  laurel  on  their  broAvs,  and  on  the  other 
flank  AA'e  see  the  representation  of  the  candle- 
stick, and  other  things  enumerated  by  Jose- 
phus. The  original  design  Avas  given  to  Moses 
(Exod.xxv.  31),  and  the  resemblance  is  yet  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  identify  it  with  the  scrip- 
tural description  ; the  table  and  the  two 
trumpets  answer  also  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
but  the  draAvings  of  these  objects  are  so  fami- 
liar to  every  one  Avho  takes  the  least  interest 
in  antiquity  and  art,  that  l need  not  encumber 
my  paper  Avith  any  Avritten  description. 
Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  artist  had  the 
very  utensils  taken  from  the  sacred  temple 


before  him,  and  although  they  were  not 
the  identical  objects  made  by  Moses  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  showed  him  on 
the  Mount,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  their 
being  faithful  copies  of  those  which  the 
Jews  made  from  the  originals ; therefore, 
standing  by  this  arch,  we  seem  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  age  of  Moses,  when  the  things  of 
a worldly  sanctuary  were  made  to  represent 
the  good  things  to  come  of  the  glorious  dispen- 
sation under  which  we  live.  The  inscription, 
originally  put  upon  the  frieze  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  still  exists,  and  puts 
an  end  to  all  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  monument.  In  the  middle  of  the  vault 
i9  represented  the  Apotheosis  of  Titus,  and  on 
the  entablature  we  have  victims  led  to  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  River  Jordan  personified  by 
the  figure  of  an  old  man  carried  in  procession  on 
a ferculum.  The  arch  has  Suffered  much  on 
the  north  elevation;  it  was  restored  and  propped 
up  by  Pius  VII.,  whose  architect  has  imitated 
the  original  construction  ; thfe  south  elevation 
is  more  perfect,  and  enables  us  to  judge  of  it 
as  a whole.  From  the  confined  space  in  which 
it  stood,  it  has  no  archetti,  but  is,  as  I have 
said,  a single  arch,  and  needs  no  other  de- 
scription. Our  distinguished  countrymen, 
Taylor  and  Cressy,  have  remarked  an  inven- 
tive faculty  in  the  ornaments,  which,  they  say, 
shews  the  architect  to  have  been  one  of 
great  merit.  The  history  of  the  spoils  which 
Vespasian  deposited  in  the  neighbouring 
Temple  of  Peace,  i9  not  uninteresting.  After 
having  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained 
for  seventy  years  at  Carthage,  they  were 
rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  by 
Belisarius  ; and  when  they  had  made  another 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  candlestick  and  the  table  were  again 
deposited  in  a Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  we  hardly  lose  sight  of  them  until  the 
year  614,  when  Chosroes,  Kingof  Persia, having 
made  the  conquest  of  Syria,  carried  off  those 
sacred  spoils,  and  they  have  never  been  heard 
of  since.  But  although  the  objects  themselves 
are  irrecoverably  lost,  we  have  a remarkable 
example  of  the  triumph  of  art ; we  see  how  it 
may  be  made  subservient  to  transmitting  im- 
portant truths  to  posterity,  even  more  accu- 
rately than  the  perishable  MS.  which  records 
the  facts  of  history  ; but  I think  there  is  some- 
thing providential  in  the  preservation  of  this 
monument.  Why  was  it  not  demolished  when 
the  feudal  wars  of  middle-aged  Rome  made 
a fortress  of  the  ancient  edifice,  and  the 
Frangipani  built  the  massive  tower  which 
overtops  the  sacred  edifice  ? 

“ The  Goths,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood, 
and  fire 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride; 

She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 

Where  the  car  climb’d  the  Capitol,  far  and 
wide, 

Temple  and  tower,  went  down,  nor  left  a 
site.” 

But  this  arch  remains  spared  by  the  ravages 
of  time  to  authenticate  the  history  of  the  end 
of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
a better  covenant. 

I have  yet  the  two  most  conspicuous  arches 
remaining  at  Rome  to  bring  before  you,  and 
they  are  both  interesting  as  monuments  of  the 
history  of  art  as  well  of  the  annals  of  the 
empire.  The  one  erected  in  honour  of  Septi- 
mus Severus  and  his  two  sons,  Antoninus  and 
Geta,  comes  first  in  the  order  of  time,  but  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  both  for  its  architectural 
design  and  its  ornaments,  must  take  prece- 
dence in  the  epoch  of  the  arts.  The  Arch  of 
Septimus  Severus  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
forum  ; it  is  constructed  of  white  marble  and 
has  three  openings  communicating  with  each 
other  by  lateral  arches.  All  we  know  of  this 
arch  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  inscription  and 
a medal ; from  the  former,  we  learn  the  princi- 
pal victories  gained  by  the  emperor  in  the  titles 
of  Arabicus,  Adiabenicus,  Parthicus,  and  by  a 
near  inspection  of  the  fourth  line,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  words  “ optimis  fortissi- 
misque  principibus  ” have  been  written  over  an 
erasure  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Geta.  After 
Caracalla  had  put  his  brother  to  death,  the  ob- 
sequious senate  pretending  to  spare  the  ruffian 
feelings,  that  he  might  not  be  affected  by  the 
sight  of  the  name  of  Geta,  had  it  erased  from 
all  the  public  monuments.  From  the  medal, 
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we  learn  that  the  arch  was  erected  in  the  year 
which  answers  to  a.d.  203,  and  that  on  the  top 
of  the  arch  was  placed  a triumphal  car  with 
two  persons  seated  within  it  representing,  no 
doubt,  Septimus  Severus,  and  his  son,  Cara- 
cella ; by  the  side  of  the  car  were  seen  two 
soldiers  on  foot,  and  at  the  extremities  two 
equestrian  statues.  These  decorations  heigh- 
tened the  splendour  of  the  monument,  but  the 
disproportion  of  the  heavy  attic  betrays  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  science  and  art.  This 
arch  is  decorated  with  four  fluted  columns  on 
each  front  of  that  order  called  Composite  : the 
columns  are  detached  from  the  building,  and 
placed  on  pedestals,  having  pilasters  behind 
them  ; between  those  pilasters  are  bas-reliefs, 
bad  in  design  and  ill-executed,  but  as  histori- 
cal monuments  they  are  interesting.  Taking 
Ilerodian  in  our  hands,  who  recounts  the  vic- 
tories and  expeditions  of  the  emperor,  we  may 
explain  the  subjects  of  the  sculpture  : but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  engravings  of  Santo 
Bartoli,  with  the  illustrations  of  Suaresio,  are 
now  absolutely  necessary  for  tracing  the 
events  recorded  of  the  emperor’s  expedi- 
tions ; it  would  require  me  at  least  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  describe  those  bas- 
reliefs,  which  yet  exist  in  a corroded  state 
on  each  face  of  the  arch,  but  a minute 
description  of  that  sort  is  not  tolerable  except 
the  engravings  could  be  exhibited  at  the  same 
time.  I should  have  to  enumerate  the  usual 
subjects  seen  on  triumphal  arches  and  columns, 
the  emperor  haranguing  his  legions  in  the 
military  cloak,  the  storming  of  walled  towns, 
the  passage  of  rivers,  the  visiting  of  the  camp, 
the  chaining  of  prisoners,  the  barbarians  im- 
ploring for  mercy,  the  action  of  the  battering 
ram,  the  submission  of  the  vanquished  kings  ; 
and  if  in  the  present  case  we  add  the  names 
of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  of  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Ctesiphon,  capital  of  the 
Parthians,and  of  Babylon ; — thegrouping  of  the 
characters  and  localities  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, and  thus  I spare  you  the  infliction  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  sermon  on  stones.  The 
vicissitudes  through  which  the  monuments  of 
Rome  have  passed,  form  not  the  least  curious 
part  of  their  history.  Against  the  western  flank 
of  this  arch  was  placed  the  end  of  a church 
dedicated  to  Saints  Sergius  and  Bacchus ; it 
was  pulled  down  when  Charles  V.  visited 
Rome.  The  arch  was  also  made  a private 
dwellingof,  and  as  late  as  1803  the  two  smaller 
arches  were  turned  into  shops.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  soil  from  the  hill  press- 
ing from  above,  this  arch  has  been  three 
times  excavated  within  as  many  centuries  ; it 
was  first  done  under  the  inspection  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  in  1803  by  Pope  Pius  VII. ; 
finally  a few  years  ago  again  by  the  present 
pontiff.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  ex- 
amining the  relics  of  imperial  Rome  than  to 
witness  the  rapid  decline  of  art.  Taking  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  as  the  point  of  departure 
from  chaste  style  and  architectural  beauty,  in 
something  less  than  fifty  years  we  degenerate 
into  an  arch  like  this.  A professedly  Ionic 
entablature,  in  defiance  of  Vitruvius,  less  than 
a quarter  of  the  height  of  the  column,  a bold 
cornice  with  a puny  frieze,  the  upper  member 
of  the  architrave,  as  Milizia  remarks,  out  of 
proportion  with  the  lower  one,  when  it  really 
ought  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  co- 
lumns, including  the  subplinth,  ten  diameters, 
the  pedestals,  exceeding  in  height  all  other 
examples,  and  yet  with  all  these  defects  in 
proportion,  we  have  an  elaborate  increase  of 
ornament,  as  if  the  gorgeous  East  had  show- 
ered on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold. 
This,  however,  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the 
decline  of  art  or  the  want  of  science,  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  in  architectural  result  by 
frittering  away  the  building  in  meretricious  or- 
nament ; real  genius  despises  such  expedients, 
and  we  have  lived  to  see  it  soar  above  them 
in  the  Fitz- William  Museum,  at  Cambridge, 
while  we  drop  the  tributary  tear  of  this  Royal 
Institute  upon  the  ashes  of  our  ill-fated  Apollo- 
dorus  ! 

Let  me  now  move  across  the  Roman  forum, 
and  down  the  Via  Sacra,  to  the  more  chaste 
monument  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantine.  It  i9  certain,  that 
neither  an  architect  nor  a sculptor  could  be 
found  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  capable  of 
designing  and  decorating  such  an  arch  as  this. 
A single  glance  at  the  elevation  will  be  enough 
to  take  us  back  from  the  age  of  Severus  to  that 
of  Trajan,  or  his  successor ; and  as  to  the  bas- 
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reliefs,  they  are  known  to  represent  the  actions 
of  Trajan.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  Con- 
stantine took  this  arch  as  it  stood,  and  made  it 
a monument  for  himself,  altering  the  inscrip- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  more  conformable  to 
Christian  language,  and  adding  a few  bas- 
reliefs,  which  are  at  once  discerned  to  be  the 
productions  of  an  age  when  the  art  of  sculpture 
was  almost  lost.  It  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  a conversion  from  heathenism  has  evi- 
dently been  attended  with  no  advantage.  I 
cannot  adopt  the  opinion  which  some  have 
advanced,  that  the  architectural  design  of  this 
arch  was  stolen,  as  well  as  the  ornaments,  for 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  poor  or  decayed  genius, 
that  it  will  not  condescend  to  copy  and  adopt 
another’s  excellence,  unless  the  imitation  can 
be  concealed  under  some  appearance  of  origi- 
nality. But  there  is  a direct  proof  of  this  arch 
having  been  adopted,  and  not  erected,  by  Con- 
stantine. In  the  inscription  it  i9  called,  “ Arcum 
triumphis  insignem,”  which  intimates  clearly 
enough,  that  triumphs  had  already  passe H 
under  it.  The  occasion  on  which  the  first 
Christian  emperor  appropriated  to  himself  this 
monument  was  his  victory  over  his  rival, 
Maxentius,  at  the  Melvian  Bridge,  a.d.  326. 
The  battle  is  immortalised,  if  the  frescos  last, 
by  the  pencil  of  Raffael,  in  the  Vatican.  The 
masons  which  Constantine  has  employed  to 
perpetuate  his  fame  have  made  abortive  at- 
tempts at  representing  their  master’s  dominion 
over  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  We 
see  the  chariots  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun;  in  the  latter  case,  we  tremble  lest  Phaeton 
should  fall  headlong  out  of  his  car,  and  never 
rise  again  in  the  beauty  of  the  rosy  morning. 
The  rude  hand  of  the  same  artist  has  carved 
out  two  oblong  reliefs,  representing  the  assault 
of  a fortified  town,  probably  Verona,  and  the 
triumph  of  Crispu9,  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
Having  disposed  of  all  that  belongs  to  Constan- 
tine, we  may  now  consider  the  arch  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  golden  age  of  art  at  Rome.  Taking 
the  south  elevation,  we  are  presented  with 
three  openings,  the  centre  arch  displaying  its 
superiority  in  height,  by  an  elevation  of  38  feet 
nearly,  compared  with  25  feet ; four  Corinthian 
columns,  with  shafts  of  yellow  antique  marble 
fluted  and  cabled,  and  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship, stand  upon  as  mufiy  lofty  pedestals ; 
above  the  soffits  of  the  smaller  arches  are  four 
medallions,  including  the  acts  of  Trajan,  and 
the  usual  figures  of  glories  or  victories  flyover 
the  rise  of  the  arches;  the  columns  are 
inches  diameter,  the  entablature  a quarter  of  the 
height  of  the  column,  the  cornice  is  one  block 
in  height,  and  finely  executed,  except  at  the 
angles  and  returns  over  the  salient  columns  ; 
the  Attic  is  above  half  the  height  of  the  order, 
and  i9  decorated  with  eight  statues  (taking  both 
sides)  of  Dacian  prisoners,  of  Phrygian  marble 
called  pavonazetto.  The  superb  bas-reliefs, 
which  represent  the  various  exploits  of  Trajan, 
are  twenty  in  number ; ten  are  placed  in  the 
Attic,  two  under  the  centre  arch,  and  eight 
circular  ones  over  the  two  small  arches  ; of  the 
four  in  the  attic  on  the  south  side  between  the 
statues,  1.  represents  Trajan  declaring  Par- 
thamaspates,  King  of  the  Parthians  ; 2.  The 
discovery  of  a conspiracy  of  Decebalus  against 
Trajan;  3.  The  Emperor’s  harangue;  4.  A 
sacrifice  called  the  suovetaurilia.  The  four  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Attic  represent:  1.  The 
triumphal  entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 2. 
The  Via  Appia  repaired  ; 3.  The  emperor 
feeding  the  hungry  Italians  ; 4.  Parthemasiris 
supplicating  Trajan  to  restore  to  him  his 
father’s  kingdom,  Armenia.  The  eight  circles 
represent  Trajan  in  the  chase,  in  his  rural  sa- 
crifices, and  a variety  of  other  subjects.  This 
is  a summary  of  the  works  of  art  still  existing 
in  good  preservation  upon  this  splendid  arch  ; 
its  polished  and  valuable  materials  have 
tempted  the  hands  of  the  spoiler  to  throw  off 
the  dignity  of  rank  and  sacred  character. 
Clement  VIII.  took  away  one  of  the  columns 
to  support  an  altar  in  the  Lateran  Church,  one 
of  his  successors  put  another  in  its  place,  but  ol 
white  marble, as  it  now  stands;  such  peculations 
as  these  may  be  pardoned  under  the  head  of 
pious  frauds  ; but  it  was  a more  serious  affair 
when  it  was  announced  one  morning,  in  the 
year  1526,  to  Pope  Clement  XII.,  that  the 
Dacian  captives,  along  with  many  other  fine 
statues  in  Rome,  were  found  without  their 
heads.  His  holiness,  says  Benedetto  Varchi, 
“ monto  in  tanta  colera  che  commandb  che 
chiunche  fosse  colui  che  tagliate  l’avesse  (the 
Cardinal  de  Medici  excepted),  dovesse  essere 
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subitamente  senza  altro  processo  appiceato  per 
la  gola.”  The  unfortunate  culprit  was  no  other 
than  Lorenzinode  Medici,  the  nephew  of  the 
pope  himself,  who  inheriting  the  taste  of  his 
family  for  the  fine  arts,  thought  by  this 
process  of  decapitation  to  get  away  to  Flo- 
rence the  heads  of  the  statues  first,  and  buy 
perhaps,  the  trunks  afterwards.  The  anger 
of  the  pope  was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the 
intercession  of  the  cardinal,  and  Lorenzino 
was  allowed  to  go  away  with  his  head,  but 
stigmatized  with  the  pontificial  description  of 
“ l’infamia  e l’vituperio  della  casa  de  Medici.” 
The  heads  of  the  poor  Dacians  are  now  put  on 
again,  through  the  care  of  Clement  XII.,  and 
the  new  heads  on  old  shoulders  are  managed 
so  as  to  beguile  the  observation  of  the  most 
skilful  Cicerone.  Imperfectly  as  I have  treated 
this  subject  (finding  it  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  one  dissertation,  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  to  it),  I must  now  bring  my  observations 
to  a close.  Already,  I imagine,  you  have 
recurred  to  the  waggish  inscription  put  on 
Domitian’s  arches,  and  said  aputi ; but  I cannot 
part  with  the  subject  without  at  least  glancing 
at  those  other  arches  I have  already  enumer- 
ated as  once  existing  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  modern  Corso  at  Rome  now  holds  the 
direction  of  that  ancient  triumphal  way,  and 
all  the  three  arches  I allude  to  were  placed 
within  the  short  distance  that  may  now  be 
measured  between  the  Fiano  and  Seiarra 
palaces.  Two  of  these  arches  were  destroyed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.;  the  third  was  demolished  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  and  an  inscription,  written 
by  Fabretti,  preserves  the  memory  of  it  at  the 
end  of  the  Via  delle  Vite.  Some  of  its  bas- 
reliefs  are  now  in  the  Campidglio,  and  it  is 
shewn  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  for  some  conquests  gained 
over  the  Britains;  the  other,  as  appears  from 
a mutilated  inscription,  belonged  to  Claudius, 
on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Britain,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  empire ; the  third  was 
the  arch  of  Gordian,  and  some  of  its  foundation 
still  exists  under  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  in 
Via  Lata.  Thus  it  appears,  that  of  the  three 
arches  which  once  stood  across  the  Corso  of 
Rome,  two  bore  the  trophies  of  Britain  subdued. 
But  Britain  has  now  subdued  empires  which 
reach  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman 
world.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Claudius  Cmsar 
must  retire  before  the  euphonious  names  of 
Gough’ and  Smith,  and  the  arches  of  triumph 
which  the  “ ultimi  Brittani  ” erect,  excel  in 
dignity  and  grandeur  those  that  yet  stand  on 
the  Via  Sacra.  They  are  the  moral  trophies 
of  moderation  in  victory,  and  justice  in  ad- 
ministration ; and  on  the  distant  banks  of  the 
Sutlege  you  will  see  more  splendid  triumphs 
than  ever  moved  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber. 
The  cheers  of  the  British  senate  in  represent- 
ing the  gratitude  of  a generous  people,  are  more 
animating  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  than  were 
the  vulgar  shouts  of  that  multitude  which 
followed  the  car  of  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  tri- 
umphs in  ancient  times  were  equal  in  value  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  of  a unanimous  British 
Parliament.  We  see  no  conqueror  move 
through  our  streets  in  a gorgeous  pageant  (the 
great  ambition  of  the  Roman  general),  but 
we  have  our  valorous  chieftains,  who,  like 
Sylla,  after  having  exercised  power,  can  lay 
down  the  dictatorial  wreath,  and  take  their 
places  as  private  individuals  among  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  preside  at  an  institute  to 
promote  the  arts  of  peace.  They  have  a tri- 
umph over  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
human  nature,  and  I imagine,  that  the  great 
secret  is,  that  they  have  a hope  which  the 
pagan  hero  could  never  attain,  viz. : the  hope 
of  a crown  immortal  when  this  transitory  life 
is  ended,  and  a triumph  over  the  last  enemy, 
which  Christianity  alone  enables  them  to  pro- 
claim. 


English  Buildings  at  Cannes. — The 
chateau  which  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader,  M.P ., 
commenced  some  time  since  at  Cannes,  near 
that  occupied  by  his  friend  Lord  Brougham, 
is  fast  approaching  completion.  Mr.  Wool- 
field,  another  Englishman,  has  just  purchased 
two  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes, 
not  far  from  the  property  of  Lord  Brougham  ; 
we  are  told  he  intends  building  a series  of 
elegant  villas  for  the  accommodation  of  some 
noble  lords,  also  a Protestant  chapel. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY’S  MACE. 

A plague  on  those  who  take  away  our 
pretty  stories.  Are  we  to  believe  nothing  ? 
Are  all  the  anecdotes  and  associations  with 
which  things  and  places  are  connected  in  our 
mind,  and  rendered  interesting,  to  be  proved 
false,  and  violently  wrenched  away.  A plague 
on  those  who  do  it,  say  we  again. 

Confining  ourselves  to  our  own  department, 
and  saying  nothing  of  Nieburh’s  wholesale  de- 
molition of  the  poetry  of  Roman  history,  why 
should  we  lose  our  faith  in  the  Greek  maiden’s 
grave  and  the  acanthus,  as  originating  the  Co- 
rinthian capital,  or  be  forced  against  our  will  to 
acknowledge  that  cariatides  in  architecture 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Carian 
women  and  Athenian  conquests  ? The  mace 
at  the  Royal  Society  was  invaluable  to  those 
who  take  visitors  to  the  meetings  of  that  an- 
cient and  important  body.  “ It  was  to  that,” 
we  have  heard  a score  whisper,  “ Cromwell 
pointed,  when  he  said  ‘ Take  away  that  bauble ” 
and  forthwith  to  the  listener,  Cromwell  and 
all  his  times  were  things  better  understood 
and  more  actual,  than  they  had  up  to  that  time 
been,  and  the  importance  of  the  Society  itself 
was  increased  in  his  eyes  through  getting  a 
clearer  notion  of  its  long  standing.  Why  then 
should  Mr.  Weld  (active  secretary  as  he  is) 
exert  his  ability  to  shew  that  the  story  is  un- 
founded, that  the  mace  is  nothing  more 
than  150  ounces  of  silver  gilt,  bought  and  paid 
for  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663?  Yet  so  it  is, 
and  though  truth  is  a great  thing,  we  had 
rather  she  had  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  her 
well  in  the  present  case,  and  that  we  might 
still  regard  the  “ bauble  ” as  an  actor  in  an 
important  scene,  and  a link  in  the  chain  of 
history.  


NEWS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tiie  chapel  of  the  Bath  Union  Workhouse 
was  duly  opened  for  worship  on  Tuesday 
sen’night.  The  building  forms  a conspicuous 
object,  and  is  seen,  not  only  from  the  roads  in 
its  vicinity,  but  from  various  points  in  the 
upper  portion  of  Bath.  The  style  is  the 
early  English.  It  is  a plain  and  substantial 
structure,  with  laficot  windows,  and  an  open 
timber  roof,  from  a design  furnished  by  Mr. 
Manners.  The  building  is  lined  internally 
with  free  stone,  instead  of  being  plastered. 

We  learn  from  the  Poole  Herald,  that  Mr. 

Barry  has  been  surveying  the  church  of  Wim- 
borne  (Dorset),  with  a view  to  extensive  reno- 
vation ; Mr.  Barry  is,  we  believe,  employed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  with  whom,  for  the 
present,  the  fund  applicable  to  these  improve- 
ments rests. At  Ely  Cathedral,  another 

new  stained-glass  window  has  been  put  up  in  the 
north  transept  during  the  week,  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  Sparke.  The  subjects  are  the 
Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul.  Also,  within  the  last  few  days,  the 
interior  of  the  great  western  tower  has  been 
thrown  open,  restoring  much  beautiful  work, 
and  workmen  are  now  employed  in  removing 
stone-work,  to  shew  the  zig-zag  mouldings  of 

the  original  arches  that  support  the  tower. 

A stained-glass  window,  stated  to  have  cost 
700/.,  subjects,  the  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, has  been  added  to  the  decorations  of 
Kings’  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  Fellow  of  the  College, 

and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. Mr.  John 

Silifant,  of  Coombe,  has  offered  to  give  a sum 
of  500/.  towards  the  erection  of  a church  at 
Knowle,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
town  (and  within  the  parish)  of  Crediton,  on 
condition  of  the  Crediton  Church  Corpora- 
tion advancing  a sufficient  sum  to  complete 

the  building. On  Monday  fortnight,  the 

foundation-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  College, 
was  laid  in  the  parish  of  Trull.  The  area  of 
the  building,  with  its  lawns  and  shrubberies,  is 
to  extend  over  a space  of  about  six  acres  of 
land.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath,  is  the  architect ; 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Exeter,  is  the  contractor,  and 
has  undertaken  the  whole  work  for  little  more 

than  5,000/. During  the  night  of  Easter 

Monday,  the  sculptured  representation  of  the 
Agnus  Dei,  “ the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,”  which  forms  part 
of  the  beautiful  west  doorway  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester,  was  defaced — 
its  effect  destroyed  by  a quantity  of  black 
paint,  which  had  been  thrown  over  it  by 
some  miscreant ! At  a meeting  of  sub- 


scribers at  Leamington,  on  Thursday,  th 
23rd  ult.,  for  a testimonial  of  gratitude 
for  the  services  rendered  to  the  town  by 
Dr.  Jephson,  towards  which  a subscription 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds 
was  lately  collected,  it  was  determined  on 
appropriating  the  funds  to  the  purchase  of 
an  ornamental  piece  of  ground,  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  Learn,  of  considerable  extent,  to 
be  hereafter  designated  the  Jephson  Gardens, 
and  devoted  to  the  use  and  accommodation  of 
the  public,  after  the  plan  of  the  Arboretum 
at  Derby.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  “ testi- 
monial” should  consist  of  a statue  from  the 
chisel  of  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  of  Birmingham. 

It  is  stated  that  the  decayed  old  church 

of  St.  Benedict,  Lincoln,  is  to  be  pulled  down, 
the  bishop  being  engaged  in  an  effort  to  unite 
that  parish  with  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  at 

Arches. We'  perceive  that  the  works  for 

the  manufacture  of  glass,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Hull,  are  in  a state  of  great  for- 
wardness; and  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  will  be  in  operation  at  Midsummer.  A 
gentleman  visited  Hull  on  Monday,  his  object 
being  to  ascertain  if  certain  glass  domes  for 
public  buildings  in  the  West  Riding  could  be 

executed.- The  building  now  erecting  on  the 

Lord  Mayor’s  Walk,  for  the  York  and  Ripon 
Diocesan  Training  School,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing to  completion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ripon 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  held  last  week, 
it  was  reported  that  the  cost  of  erecting,  fitting 
up,  and  fencing  the  new  Training  School  at 

York,  would  amount  to  11,910/. Public 

baths,  on  an  extensive  and  economical  scale, 
are  about  to  be  erected  at  Edinburgh.  A com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  design, 
and  a subscription  entered  into,  which  already 

amounts  to  upwards  of  2,250/. Chiswick 

new  church,  on  Turnham-green,  had  a narrow 
escape  a few  weeks  ago.  After  evening  service, 
a gentleman  perceived  fire  issuing  through  the 
slates  of  the  roof,  over  the  middle  aisle,  and 
gave  an  alarm.  By  great  exertions,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Avater,  the  flames  were 
subdued.  The  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  over- 
heating of  a tube  which  conveys  the  smoke 
from  a chandelier. 


NEW  PROPELLING  POWER. 

Sir, — In  opening  this  day  your  paper  of 
the  25th,  I Avas  struck  Avith  the  coincidence 
contained  in  the  paragraph  entitled  as  above, 
having  seen  a sketch  identical  in  its  nature, 
by  Mr.  Wylson,  bearing  date  6th  July,  1845. 
My  object  in  writing  this  is  partly  out  of  regard 
for  my  friend,  and  partly  to  throw  such  further 
light  on  the  subject  as  his  invention  conveys. 
His  object  Avas  the  acceleration  of  the  mails, 
the  poAver  a monster  Avatch-spring,  the  machi- 
nery confined  almost  solely  to  the  drum,  fusee, 
ana  chain.  His  proposed  system  Avas  to  con- 
sist of  a sunken  and  covered  channel  between 
the  rails  of  the  ordinary  raihvays,  deep  enough 
for  the  letter  Avagons,  and  laid  with  rails  for 
the  same.  His  method  of  stopping  the  Avagons 
at  the  stations,  before  the  chain  Avas  run  doAvn, 
Avas  by  means  of  a pair  of  long  springs  placed 
edgeAvays  horizontally,  and  attached  at  one  of 
their  ends  to  the  sides  of  the  mail  way,  the 
other  end  of  both  capable  of  being  pressed  to- 
AA'ards  each  other  by  means  of  a Avheel  and  pi- 
nion Avorked  by  a Avinch  above  at  one  side,  so 
as  to  gradually  contract  the  channel  and  stop 
the  vehicle;  this  contraction  to  be  the  stand- 
ing position  of  the  stopping  springs,  and  the 
pressure  upon  them  by  the  Avagons  on  arriving, 
acting  on  a signal  bell,  so  that  the  appointed 
officers  at  the  respective  post  stations  should 
remove  the  proper  bags,  relock  the  Avagon, 
Avind  up  the  exhausted  portion  of  the  chain, 
and  set  the  vehicle  free  to  proceed  on  its 
journey.  Should  you  deem  this  worthy  of  in- 
sertion— in  the  cause  of  science, 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

Geo.  Foavler  Jones,  Architect. 
Monkgate,  York,  28th  April,  1846. 


Employment  in  Ireland. — At  a meeting 
of  magistrates  and  rate- payers  at  Castlebar,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  a resolution  Avas  passed,  recom- 
mending that  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Worksshould  commenceabuildingof  extensive 
public  utility  in  each  of  the  separate  districts 
of  the  county,  Avith  a view  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  population. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  ART-UNIONS. 

On  Tuesday  last  a deputation  from  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  consisting-  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Monteagle,  Mr. 
Wyse,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ewart,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cabbell,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 
had  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Downing- 
street,  relative  to  the  continuance  of  these  as- 
I sociations.  His  royal  highness  opened  the 
| matter  with  great  clearness,  submitted  that 
I the  Government  ought  at  once  to  place  Art- 
Unions  on  a permanent  basis,  and  handed  to 
I the  premier  the  following  memorial,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  favour  the  deputation 
1 with  an  intimation  of  his  intentions  in  respect 
i of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament: — 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  committee  of  management  of  the  Art- 
I Union  of  London,  beg  most  respectfully  to 
• request  your  attention  to  the  following  repre- 
i sentations,  as  to  the  present  position  of  this 
i society,  with  reference  to  the  observations  of 
, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ; and  we  do  so  with  the  greater 
! confidence,  because  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
I government  which  has  continually  manifested 
i anxiety  to  give  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts 
in  this  country,  cun  entertain  the  purpose  of 
i stopping  the  course  of  institutions,  the  sole 
! object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  same  cause. 

The  Art- Union  of  London,  since  its  esta- 
! blishment  in  1837,  has  been  the  means  of  ex- 
j pending  for  the  advancement  of  art,  at  least 
I 90,000/.  In  the  year  1844  an  intimation  was 
| received  that  the  proceedings  of  this  society 
| rendered  its  members  amenable  to  the  Act  of 
I Parliament  against  lotteries,  &c.  Communi- 
I cations  with  Government  took  place,  and 
! eventually  a committee  was  appointed  — not  to 
i inquire  whether  art-unions  should  be  per- 
i mitted  to  exist — but  “ to  consider  the  objects, 
j results,  and  present  position  of  art-unions  ; 

I how  far  they  are  affected  by  existing  laws,  ami 
I what  are  the  most  expedient  and  practicable 
means  to  place  them  on  a safe  and  permanent 
basis,  and  to  render  them  most  subservient  to 
the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  art  through 
the  different  classes  of  the  community and 
in  the  mean  time  a temporary  Act  of  protection 
was  passed,  and  subsequently  renewed. 

On  the  5th  of  August  last,  the  committee 
made  their  report  in  favour  of  these  associa- 
! tions,  based  exclusively  on  the  evidence  given 
| before  them  which  also,  they  published,  and 
i stated  their  grounds  for  considering  them  en- 
| titled  to  call  on  Government  for  protection. 

Great  then  was  our  surprise,  and  great  the 
dismay  caused  amongst  the  artists  of  this 
country,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer disregarding  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee,  repudiating  the  principle 
previously  conceded  by  Government,  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  could  see 
nothing  in  the  avowed  purposes  of  Art-Unions, 
which  exempted  their  members  from  the 
charge  which  the  law  affixed  to  the  supporters 
of  lotteries. 

To  you,  Sir,  then  we  appeal ; respectfully 
but  firmly,  we  would  impress  upon  you,  that 
i without  one  personal  object  in  view,  with  no 
other  aim  than  the  extension  of  a love  of  art 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
consequent  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in 
this  country,  relying  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  these  societies  implied  by 
Government  in  the  renewal  of  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, and  assured  by  the  terms  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  select  committee  ofthellouse 
of  Commons,  we  have  devoted  a very  large 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  management 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and  have  made 
many  arrangements  in  contemplation  of  its 
permanent  establishment:  comprising  pre- 
miums for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  com- 
missions to  engravers,  medallists,  and  others. 

We  come  to  you  as  fellow-workers  with 
Government  in  the  encouragement  of  British 
art,  and  ask  to  be  protected  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  high  purpose.  We  do  not  ask  for  im- 
punity in  the  violation  of  the  law;  we  do  not 
seek  the  abrogation  or  suspension  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  we  ask  only  for  an  Act  to  de- 
clare that  which  a high  law  officer  of  the 
crown  has  emphatically  stated  to  be  true, — 
namely,  that  as  these  societies  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  Act  against  lotteries, 
they  could  not  be  contemplated  by  it,  and  that 


the  absence  of  the  conflicting  interest  of 
schemers  and  of  the  public,  and  therefore  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  legislative  pro- 
tection, renders  the  statute  inapplicable  in 
their  case.  We  would  bring  to  your  notice 
the  circumstance,  that  in  Belgium,  where  the 
law  against  lotteries  is  particularly  severe,  a 
special  exemption  is  made  in  favour  of  these 
societies.  But  while  we  ask  for  such  protec- 
tion, we  are  at  the  same  time  anxious  that,  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  perversion,  the 
legislature  should  reserve  to  itself  the  power 
of  deciding  what  societies  shall  be  deemed 
worthy  of  it. 

It  appears  to  us  undeniable,  that  by  interest- 
ing the  people  in  the  fine  arts,  and  encouraging 
artists,  not  merely  by  providing  a market  for 
their  pictures,  but  by  public  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation, art  must  be  advanced.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  to  ad- 
vance art  by  the  improvement  of  public  taste, 
and  to  advance  civilization  by  the  improve- 
ment of  art. — (Signed) 


Adolphus 
Northampton 
Monteagle 
J.  V.  Thompson 
J.  S.  Gaskoin 
R.  Morris 
H.  Mii.man 

George  Godwin,  / jj 


R.  Dickson,  M.D. 

G.  Morant 

H.  Hayward 
B.  B.  Cabbell 
Thos.  W yse 
W.  Ewart 


Lewis  Pocock  $ 


n.  Secs. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  read  the  evidence  or  look  into 
the  subject,  but  made  such  remarks  as  to  lead 
to  the  impression  that  his  views  were  not  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  deputation. 
Lord  Monteagle  addressed  himself  at  some 
length  to  the  objections  which  had  been  hinted 
at,  rather  than  urged  by  the  premier,  and  was 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  deputation  seriatim. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  unless  Sir  Robert 
be  led  by  the  undeniable  statements  that  were 
laid  before  him,  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  the 
matter  than  he  has  yet  done,  that  he  will  vote 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  when 
the  question  comes  before  the  House.  Mr. 
Wyse  has  postponed  his  bill  for  a short  time 
longer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advantage 
wilt  be  taken  of  this  delay  to  forward  addi- 
tional petitions  on  the  subject  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


VELOCITY  OF  RUNNING  WATER. 


Sir, — I beg  to  hand  the  inclosed  formula 
and  calculations,  in  replv  to  “A  Constant 
Reader’s  ” inquiries.  He  does  not  state  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  reservoir  at  the  summit 
level.  I have  assumed  it  to  be  4 feet  deep. 
The  calculations  apply  to,  1st,  the  velocity  at 
3700  feet  from  the  spring;  2nd,  the  velocity', 
2700  feet  from  it;  and  3rd,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  upon  entering  the  pipe. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  D. 

Bath,  April  27,  1846. 

Suppose  ABCD  to  be  the  reservoir,  EF  the 
level  of  the  water  in  it,  hg  the  first  length  of 
pipe,  and  gl  the  second  length.  Draw  the  line 
F£,  and  perpendicular  to  it  kl.  The  A7=the 
total  fall  of  water.  Put  hl=.  H,  hgl—  L,  D = 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  s = the  sum  of  the 


squares  of  the  sines  of  the  several  bends  in  the 
pipes.  Then  the  velocity  V would  be,  accord- 
ing to  Langsdorf,  found  by  the  theorem. 


v= 


v/ 


5 48.  HD 

D + — L +IdS 
45  6 


where  IILD  and  V are  all-in  inches  (Gregory). 

To  apply  this  11  = (45  + 175  + the  depth 
of  water  in  the  reservoir)  = 45+ 175  + 4=224 


feet  x 12  = 2688  inches.  D=2  inches;  L = 
3700x  12  = 44400  inches,  and  s = 8xsin.2  90° 
4-42  sin.2  135° -f-8  sin.2  135°=84-50x 5=33. 
Therefore : 


('  548x2688x2  \ 
9.  + 44400  | 2x33 
45  6 , 


= 5427  inches 


— 4-5-  feet  per  second  nearly ; which  is  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  when  it  has 
arrived  at  the  point  I,  which  is  3700  feet  from 
the  spring. 

Now  to  apply  the  formula  to  the  point  q , 
where  L = 2700  X 12  = 32400  inches,  H = 
45  4-  4 = 49 X 12  = 588  inches,  D=2  inches, 
and  5 = 8 sin.2  90°4-42  sin.2  J35°=84-21  =29. 
Hence 


feet  per  second,  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  at  the 
point  2700  feet  distance  from  the  spring. 

If  the  velocity  at  the  point  h be  required, 
then  L = O and  s = O ; therefore, 

V=  ^ / 548H.  And  since  11=4  feet  =48  in. 
* V —*/ 548  X 48=  1 62*  1 = 13*5  feet  per  second 
nearly  when  it  leaves  the  reservoir;  so  that 
the  water  would  lose  velocity  from  the  winding 
and  friction  of  the  pipes  after  it  leaves  the 
reservoir,  and  greatest  reduction  would  be  at g. 

Since  the  foregoing  are  approximate  equa- 
tions, and  D does  not  enter  very  largely  into 
their  composition,  we  might,  without  any  great 
error,  demonstrate  the  required  diameter  of 
pipe  from  the  velocity  found.  Put  Q = the 
quantity  of  Water  discharge  each  second,  then 

Q =VD2  — where 
4 


Therefore,  if  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  be 
2 inches  at  the  point  g , we  have 

Q = 29‘67  X 22  x "7854  = 93  cubic  inches, 
nearly  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  pass 
through  the  pipe  in  each  second  of  time  ; there- 
fore, 

/ 93 

D = W 54-27  X 3-1416  = 1 '47S  inches  = 


the  required  diameter  of  pipe  at  the  end,/; 
and,  lastly,  _ 

y93 

- — * =-85  inches  ; nearly 

162-1x3416 

the  necessary  diameter  at  h. 


THE  STRIKE. 

A deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bellhouse, 
Mr.  Pauling,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Man- 
chester; Mr.  Tomkinson  and  Mr.  Holme, 
of  Liverpool;  Mr.  Williams,  of  Birken- 
head; and  Mr.  Gwyther  and  Mr.  Briggs,  of 
Birmingham,  had  a long  audience  with  Sir 
James  Graham  on  Saturday  sen’night,  on  the 
subject  of  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  in 
these  and  other  towns,  and  on  the  difficulties 
which  contractors  and  others  have  to  contend 
against  with  the  trades’  unions  now  organized 
throughout  the  country. 

A large  meeting  of  master  builders  was  held 
in  Liverpool  last  week,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  take  steps  to  form  a general  association  of 
masters,  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  operative 
unions.  Much  work  has  been  postponed.  The 
men  appear  to  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason  than  they  were. 


Glass  Milk  Pans. — The  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  glass,  which  led  to  the  employment  of  this 
substance  for  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
has  been  succeeded  by  its  use  for  milk  pans, 
which  are  not  only  much  more  easily  cleaned 
than  metal,  but  may  be  scalded  without  any 
fear  of  fracture. 

Church  for  Seamen. — We  have  authority 
to  slate,  that  his  royal  highness  Prince  Albert, 
has  graciously  signified  his  intention  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  church  l"r  the 
seamen  of  the  port  of  London,  in  Dock-street, 
on  Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  half  past  3 
o’clock. 

* Which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  theorem  of  Ewtel- 
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SEDILIA  FROM  WOODNESBOROUGH 
CHURCH. 

The  church  of  Woodnesborough  is  situated 
about  one  mile  and  a half  south-west  of  Sand- 
wich ; it  is  a plain  church  of  mixed  styles,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles  ; the 
tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end,  is  of  plain 
transition  Norman,  containing  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  remark.  The  chancel  of  early 
decorated  work,  with  a very  good  east  window 
and  north  door,  and  the  very  rich  sedilia  shewn 
in  the  illustration. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful 
composition  is  so  completely  covered  with 
whitewash,  that  its  great  variety  of  ornamental 
detail  may  be  passed  by  unheeded,  unless  a 
very  attentive  examination  is  given  to  it,  and 
this  examination  it  will  well  repay;  after  many 
hours’  labour  in  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous 
covering,  I found  the  ornaments  to  be  as  per- 
fect and  sharp  as  though  recently  cut.  The 
lower  part  (not  shewn  in  the  elevation)  is  en- 
tirely concealed  by  a modern  casing  of  wood. 
The  illustrations  are  a front  elevation  of  the 
sedilia,  and  a plan  shewing  the  groining. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know,  that  near  the  church  is  ‘an  artificial 
mount,  in  which  at  a short  distance  from  the 
surface,  some  Roman  remains  have  been  found. 

W.  Cavelf.r. 


BRISTOL. 

HEALTH  AND  BUILDINGS  : PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CITY. 

The  fact  that  the  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic and  manufacturing  purposes,  for  pro- 
tection against  fire,  and  for  efficiently  cleansing 
the  sewers  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  is  lamentably 
deficient,  and  that  any  measure  which  will 
secure  the  important  advantage  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  to  the 
whole  borough  is  entitled  to  general  support, 
has  been  for  some  time  past  admitted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Several  proposals  to  furnish  the 
supply  have  been  made,  and  two  Bills  with 
that  end  in  view  are  now  before  Parliament. 
After  various  meetings  and  long  discussions, 
the  inhabitants  have  decided  in  favour  of  “ the 
Bristol  WaterWorks  Company,”  in  opposition 
to  the  “ Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,”  and 
have  prepared  petitions  in  support  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  that  so  a deficiency 
may  be  supplied  that  has  long  been  injurious 
to  Bristol. 

Building  is  going  on  extensively  in  the 
suburbs.  Tyndall’s-park,  at  the  top  of  Park- 
street,  is  doomed,  like  almost  all  pretty  locali- 
ties adjacent  to  large  and  increasing  towns, 
to  the  inroads  of  the  architects.  A large 
square,  and  several  mansions  are  soon  to  super- 
sede the  slopes  and  pastures  now  to  be  found 
there. 

A serious  accident  took  place  last  week  at 
the  New  Church,  Kingswood,  near  Bristol. 
Several  persons  were  painting  the  ceiling  from 
a plank,  when  their  motions  and  weight  caused 
the  plank  to  vibrate  and  give  way,  and  five 
men  fell  to  a depth  of  nearly  fifty  feet,  and 
were  dangerously  injured. 

Speaking  of  laying  the  first  stone  at  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  The  Great  IVestern  Advertiser  has 
the  following  pertinent  remark;  — “There 
were  no  newspapers  to  give  notice  of  such  a 
ceremony  at  the  period  when  Cannynge  laid 
the  first  stone  of  his  restoration.  The  work 
then  to  bd  carried  out  was  far  more  extensive 
even  than  what  has  now  to  be  done ; it  was  in 
fact  to  rebuild  the  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  and  some  comparatively  small 
portions ; to  raise  the  structure  which  has 
now  only  to  be  repaired.  Clifton  was  at  that 
time  a rural  village  of  a very  few  small  houses ; 
Park-street  and  Berkeley-square  had  no  ex- 
istence; the  Hotwells  and  the  Hotwell-road 
were  not;  St.  Michael’s,  ICingsdown,  and 
Montpelier,  were  green  hills ; Redland  and 
Cotham  and  Horfield  were  waste  lands  ; Baptist 
Mills  was  a bleak  marsh;  the  parishes  of  St. 
James,  and  St.  Pauls,  and  St.  Philip,  were 
meadows  and  grassy  slopes  ; Queen-square  was 
a quagmire,  and  there  were  fields  and  orchards 
between  Redcliffe  and  the  Temple,  in  the 
Pithay,  and  in  the  now  thickly-built  parts  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Michael. 
Bedminster  was  a little  village,  and  few  of  the 
surrounding  villages  had  any  existence,  or  were 
at  least  much  more  than  hamlets.  But  the 
work  went  on,  the  solid  material  rose  and 


rose,  the  eloborate  mouldings  lengthened  up- 
wards, the  beautiful  carvings  were  fixed  in 
their  places,  the  airy  groinings  were  set  over 
all,  parapets  and  pinnacles  crowned  the  work 
externally,  the  windows  were  filled  in  with 
glass 

“ Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes 
As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep -damasked 
wings,” — 

and  carven  oak,  and  gilden  iron  work,  and 
painting,  ornamented  the  interior;  and  all  this 
was  done  during  the  life  of  Cannynge.” 

If  we  could  see  Bristol  in  its  then  state  we 
should  regard  it  as  an  inconsiderable  town  ; it 
is  a very  large  city  now,  has  a population  pro- 
bably six  times  greater;  has  merchants  more 
wealthy  than  Cannynge;  and  many  of  them. 
It  addresses  itself  under  these  altered  circum- 
stances, to  the  second  restoration  of  its  “ pride 
and  glory.”  We  have  drawn  a picture  of  the 
first ; some  one  else  twenty  years  hence  may 
draw  a picture  of  this;  it  would  be  premature 
for  us  to  do  so  now. 


PROFESSOR  WILLTS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  ult.,  Professor  Willis 
delivered  his  second  lecture  on  architec- 
ture. The  first  part  of  the  course,  the  professor 
stated,  would  treat  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
historically  considered,  and  the  second  of  the 
decoration  of  churches,  in  doors,  windows, 
and  other  details.  He  had  already  shewn 
by  reference  to  pagan  temples,  that  the 
ritual  and  the  capabilities  of  mechanism 
produced  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
after  that  stage  stept  in  the  artist.  The  changes 
in  ritual  were  now  so  great,  that  we  required 
something  adapted  peculiarly  to  our  wants. 
In  no  style  of  architecture  had  the  devotional 
sentiment  been  so  well  expressed,  as  in  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages,  though 
he  believed  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  convey 
that  expression,  even  with  pagan  architecture. 
But,  he  had  shewn  that  the  pagan  temples, 
and  he  might  also  have  said  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Hindoo,  were  not  adapted  for  our  purpose. 

Basilicas  of  the  Roman  period  had  been  as- 
sumed to  be  the  type  of  the  Christian  church, 
principally  from  the  name  itself,  which  had 
been  adopted  probably  to  express  the  splendid, 
or  “royal  style  ” of  their  decorations.  lie 
then  explained  in  what  features  the  ancient 
basilica  differed  from  the  later  church  ; his  de- 
scription of  the  former  edifice  being  drawn 
from  the  account  in  Vitruvius,  the  remains 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  curious  plan  of  Rome, 
still  preserved  in  that  city.  Whilst  there 
was  a division  into  aisles,  a gallery  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  triforium,  and  clerestory  windows, 
the  gallery  was  contrived,  not  for  seeing  out 
of,  but  so  that  the  people  in  it  might  not  be 
seen  from  below;  and  it  went  all  round,  an 
arrangement  not  suited  to  a church.  The 
court  of  justice,  at  the  end  of  the  ancient 
building,  from  which  the  apse  was  supposed 
to  have  originated,  was  more  frequently  divided 
from,  than  open  to  the  church,  though  in 
Cicero  we  did  find  it  noticed,  that  the  crowds 
rushed  from  the  galleries  to  hear  what  was 
going  on  in  the  courts.  Below  the  court  of 
justice  was  a chamber,  answering  in  position 
to  the  crypt,  probably  for  the  prisoners. — That 
the  ancient  basilicas  were  granted  by  Con- 
stantine, and  converted  into  churches,  he  con- 
sidered, with  Bingham,  was  erroneous.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  that  Christian  churches 
had  been  destroyed  at  times  of  persecution. 
The  church  at  Nicomedia  was  destroyed  in  the 
terrible  persecution  by  Diocletian.  That  the 
Christians  could  have  copied,  he  thought  was 
out  of  the  question.  Fie  referred  to  temples 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  converted  into 
churches  by  encircling  them  with  a wall,  or  by 
filling  up  the  inter-columns,  as  not  affecting  the 
presentquestion.  Thesebuildings  explained  cer- 
tain statements  of  Eusebius. — He  next  alluded 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  early  churches  were 
built  over  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and 
described  the  plan  of  the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  He  shewed,  that  they  were 
built  with  little  consideration  for  art,  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  being  unsightly;  that  the 
columns  were  taken  from  Roman  buildings, 
and  that  the  arches  were  of -small  size.  He 
thought  that  the  transept  was  not  found  in  the 
ancient  basilicas,  and  originated  entirely  in 
Christian  symbolism.  These  early  churches 


approached  more  nearly  to  what  was  probably 
the  true  form  of  the  cross,  than  those  of  a later 
period,  in  which  the  head,  or  chancel  end,  was 
lengthened,  and  the  transepts  were  diminished. 
He  pointed  out  the  apse,  occupying  the  middle 
of  onesideof  \.h&\.rznse\)l,&n&the  triumphal  arch 
across  the  nave  in  front  of  it.  The  altar  was  not 
against  the  wall,  but  isolated,  and  the  church 
was  turned  towards  the  west,  unlike  the  ancient 
temples,  or  the  later  church.  The  alteration 
had  probably  been  intentionally  opposed  to  the 
Pagan  system.  The  bishop’s  throne,  at  the  end 
of  the  apse,  the  seats  for  the  presbyters,  the 
canopy  of  tbe  altar,  the  raised  platform  and 
railing,  and  the  vault  beneath,  were  noticed. 

The  professor  next  referred  to  the  church 
of  St.  Clement,  at  Rome,  which  had  been  the 
model  of  many  others.  Though  the  original 
appearance  of  these  buildings  had  been  much 
altered  by  decorations,  in  the  time  of  Bernini, 
this  example  retained  its  original  character. 
It  had  no  transept  in  the  construction,  but 
a platform  was  arranged  on  that  plan.  In 
front  of  that  platform  was  a second,  surround- 
ed by  a wall  about  breast  high.  This  was 
the  choir,  the  place  for  the  singers,  and  where 
the  gospel  and  the  epistle  were  read.  The 
bishop’s  and  presbyters’  seats  were  arranged, 
as  in  the  church  previously  described.*  The 
lecturer  further  noticed  the  vault,  beneath  the 
altar,  and  gave  a lucid  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  the  respect  for  relics,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  arrangement  of  the  church. 
He  shewed  that  the  respect  for  individuals, 
extending  after  death  to  their  bodies,  and  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  erection  of  chapels  in  the 
catacombs  — the  disused  stone  quarries  in 
which  the  early  Christians  found  refuge — had 
spread  first  to  the  building  of  large  churches 
over  the  graves,  afterwards,  when  churches 
were  built  elsewhere,  to  the  removal  of  the 
bodies,  and  at  length  to  the  removal  of  many 
bodies  to  the  same  edifice,  and  the  erection 
of  different  altars  and  chapels.  This  respect 
had  also  led  to  the  disinemberingof  thesebodies, 
and  extended  finally  to  their  clothes.  Thus 
we  reached  the  second  step  in  the  history  of 
churches  ; St.  Paul’s,  at  Rome,  was  built  for 
but  one  altar,  whilst  in  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris, 
we  found  a number  of  chapels,  erected  to  re- 
ceive the  relics,  6ttrroanding  the  building. 


STATE  OF  THINGS  AT  THE  NEW 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Barry’s 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to 
contend  with,  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  for 
which  he  alone  has  been  blamed  : — 

“The  new  House  of  Lords,  having  been  ad- 
vanced as  fast  as  possible,  in  compliance  with 
your  lordships’  wishes,  was  covered  with  its 
roof  about  August,  1844,  and  about  the  11th 
of  October  in  the  same  year  the  gable  wall,  in- 
cluding the  north  end  of  the  house,  was  pro- 
posed tobe  built  with  openings,  as  then  required 
by  Dr.  Reid,  of  250  feet  area  (his  original 
requirement,  however,  being  only  200  feet). 
In  January,  1845,  Dr.  Reid  had  reconsidered 
this,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  to  give  two 
openings  of  300  feet  area.  The  ventilating 
channels  to  be  carried  through  the  roof  of  the 
house  were  then  arranged  by  Dr.  Reid,  and 
the  work  was  shortly  afterwards  commenced. 
In  May,  1845,  Dr.  Reid  desired  the  work  to  be 
suspended,  wishing  again  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Repeated  applications  have  since  been 
made  for  Dr.  Reid’s  decision  in  this  matter, 
in  letters  and  interviews,  without  success  ; Dr. 
Reid  in  the  meantime  requiring  first  an  iron 
floor,  and  then  a wood  floor,  immediately  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  house.  On  the  8th  of  July 
last  the  matter  was  yet  undetermined,  Dr.  Reid 
then  proposing  seven  different  ways  for  con- 
structing the  flues  and  chambers  in  the  roof  of 
the  house;  and  although  the  mode  preferred 
by  Dr.  Reid  at  that  time  was  assented  to,  and 
some  further  information  requested  that  it 
might  be  executed  immediately,  no  particulars 
up  to  this  time,  havebeenreceived  from  Dr.Reid 
to  put  the  work  in  hand.  As  instances,  amongst 
many  others,  of  vacillation  and  change  of  plans 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Reid,  I might  mention  that 
at  one  time  it  was  intended  that  the  main, 
smoke-flue,  which  is  to  receive  the  smoke  from 
the  open  fires  throughout  the  building,  should 

* Our  readers  may  refer  to  the  paper  “ On  Chancel  and 
Sacrarium,”  noticed  page  1S3. 
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be  immediately  above  the  ceiling-  of  the  house, 
and  that  the  main  air-flue  should  be  above  the 
smoke-flue.  Subsequently  it  was  proposed 
that  the  smoke-flue  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  with  a space  on  each  side  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  the  remainder  for  air,  all  imme- 
diately above  the  ceiling.  And  now  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  smoke  and  air  flues  should  be 
raised  to  a higher  level, so  as  to  form  a chamber 
between  them  and  the  ceiling,  for  lighting  and 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  smoke  and  air  flues  should  be  transposed  ; 
namely,  that  the  main  air-flue  should  be  below 
the  main  smoke- flue,  whereby  most  serious  and 
extensive  alterations  in  all  the  arrangements 
already  made  will  be  rendered  necessary.  So 
much  for  the  upper  part  of  the  house  and 
house  lobbies. 

Since  November,  1844,  the  following  have 
been  some  of  the  propositions  made  by  Dr. 
Reid  at  various  times.  At  first  the  floor  of  the 
House  was  to  be  entirely  perforated,  and  to 
have,  as  I have  before  stated,  a dust-bin  ot 
iron  under  the  whole  of  it,  with  air-tight 
trunks  and  dust  doors  ; then  this  dust  bin  was 
to  be  of  some  elastic  material,  as  canvas,  oiled 
silk,  &e.,  but  how  secured  was  not  decided  ; 
then  the  floor  plates  were  not  to  be  entirely 
perforated,  but  some  left  plain.  This  propo- 
sition was  twice  altered.  For  the  sn.  ply  of 
air  to  the  house,  it  was  first  proposed  that  the 
walls  should  be  of  some  perforated  material 
for  a height  of  thirteen  feet  above  the  floor,  or, 
to  use  the  doctor’s  expression,  they  should  be 
breathing  walls.  Then  the  ingress  of  air  was 
proposed  to  be  restricted,  and  pass  through 
the  panels  and  skirtings  only,  at  each  end  of 
the  house.  Then  it  was  proposed  that  the 
air  should  issue  from  a bench  or  seat  against 
the  walls  at  each  end  of  the  house,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  air  fountains,  if  required,  in  the  form 
of  tables,  &c.  Then  that  it  should  issue  only 
through  the  ends  of  the  raised  seats,  and 
through  plates  in  the  floor  arranged  against 
the  walls,  the  apertures  being  protected  from 
persons  walking  thereon  by  availing.  And, 
lastly,  in  addition  to  the  last  proposition,  a 
permanent  provision  is  now  proposed  to  be 
made  for  air  fountains,  the  form  and  situations 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  settled  by  Dr. 
Reid.  Thus,  no  less  than  eight  propositions 
have  been  made  for  the  apertures  of  ingress 
for  fresh  air,  and  no  definite  instructions,  or 
practical  drawings  and  descriptions,  have  yet 
been  furnished  by  Dr.  Reid  for  any  one  of 
them. 

Do  those  relate  to  the  House  of  Lords  only  ? 

Yes;  the  House  of  Lords  only.  I might 
also  add,  that  I have  not  yet  been  informed  as 
to  the  source  of  heat  for  the  house,  nor  as  to 
the  details  of  the  flues,  with  the  arrangements 
within  them,  which  are  to  convey  the  fresh  air 
into  it,  or  the  vitiated  air  out  of  it.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  arrangements  last  proposed, 
with  respect  both  to  the  ceiling  as  well  as  the 
floor  of  the  house,  I think  it  right  to  observe, 
that  the  privacy  of  the  house  will  be  altogether 
destroyed,  inasmuch  as  the  attendants,  work- 
people, or  others,  who  will  have  access  to  the 
chambers  above  and  below  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  system  of  ventilation, 
&c.,  may  hear  all  that  takes  place  within  it, 
and  be  themselves  heard  from  the  body  of  the 
house.  I deem  it  right  also  to  observe,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  the  last  proposition  for  ad- 
mitting air  through  the  floor  near  the  wains- 
coting, and  through  air  fountains,  a consider- 
able sacrifice  of  space  will  be  the  consequence, 
both  at  the  throne  as  well  as  at  the  bar  end  of 
the  house,  which  will  occasionally  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience.  The  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  house  are  finished,  and  the  windows 
glazed, but  every  thing  respecting  the  warming 
and  ventilating  arrangements  still  remains  in 
uncertainty.  In  the  meantime  a great  number 
of  the  floor  plates  remain  unordered  ; and  until 
they  are  cast  and  fixed,  which  will  take  a con- 
siderable time,  nothing  can  be  done  towards 
fixing  any  of  the  wall  framing  and  other 
joiners’  work,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  throne,  is  now  ready.  This 
is,  I believe,  a perfectly  true  account  of  the 
state  of  things  as  regards  the  House  of  Lords.” 
And  a pretty  state  of  things,  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying,  it  is  ! 


Building  Societies. — Government  do  not 
intend  to  remit  the  stamp  duties  payable  on 
conveyances  in  respect  of  building  societies. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
JOURNALS. 

The  Art-  Union  journal  of  the  present 
month  contains  an  article  on  the  “ New 
Tariff,”  shewing  its  effect  upon  “British  Ma- 
nufactured Art,”  and  a notice  of  the  gallery  of 
pictures  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
To  the  designs  for  Gothic  furniture,  by  Pro- 
fessor Heideloff,  we  cannot  give  unqualified 
approval.  Several  of  them  are  so  far  at  vari- 
ance with  the  excellent  principle  in  Gothic 
design,  as  to  shew  a forgetfulness  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  the  purpose  of  the  particular  subject. 

It  must  often  be  so  where  details  are  adapted 
to  objects  for  which  they  were  not  intended, 
and  where  utility  is  not  the  first  consideration. 
Our  main  object  should  be  to  get  a chair  in 
which  we  can  “sit  at  ease,”  one  which  we  can 
lift,  and  which  has  its  tracery  of  a bulk  in  some 
degree  proportioned  to  its  size,  with  carving 
such  as  assiduous  housemaids  are  not  likely  to 
damage,  and  which  will  not  make  curious 
havoc  in  our  inexpressibles.  We  do  not  assert 
that  the  designs  under  notice  are  without 
merit,  but  object  to  the  unqualified  praise  with 
which  they  are  accompanied.  A table,  a chair, 
and  a carpet  seem  to  require  very  different 
treatment.  The  “ Letters  on  Landscape,”  of 
which  the  third  appears  in  the  present  number, 
are  clever  and  instructive.  The  “ Illustrated 
Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts”  is  conti- 
nued, with  an  account  of  the  carpet  manufac- 
ture at  Kidderminster.  It  would  be  well  if 
architects  could  devote  more  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  design  in  carpets  which  play 
so  important  a part  in  the  decoration  of 
a room,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
such  erroneous  principles  are  acted  upon. 
The  effect  of  varied  surface  should  be  care- 
fully eschewed.  All  imitations  of  nature  are 
unsatisfactory,  if  only,  that  the  material,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  is  insufficient.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  Alhambra,  or  the  encaustic  tiles 
of  the  middle  ages  would  be  useful  as  lessons, 
though  we  do  not  recommend  that  they  should 
be  copied.  In  a wall  or  a ceiling,  we  should 
recollect,  that  our  object  is  not  a representa- 
tion, but  an  actual  pioduction,  in  which  repre- 
sentations may  be  practised  in  detail,  but 
cannot  fail  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  the  leading 
motive.  A review  of  M.  Sylvestre’s  “ Paleo- 
graphie  Universelle,”  may  be  referred  to  for 
a good  notice  of  the  subject.  From  Rome, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
column  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
which  was  (50  feet  in  height,  and  7 feet  in 
diameter.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
find  complaints  of  the  difficulty  oi  access  to 
museums  and  collections.  The  Vatican  is 
not  open  more  than  once  a week,  and  taking 
notes  is  prohibited  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano. 
This  in  the  metropolis  of  art. — As  the  pic- 
ture by  James  Barry,  mentioned  in  a previous 
number,  is  to  be  sold  for  fifty  guineas,  a sub- 
scription has  been  commenced  towards  placing 
it  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  a review  of  a 
new  work  on  colour  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  applica- 
tion of  his  theory,  already  mentioned  in  our 
pages,  is  questioned. 

The  Ecclesiologist  gives  a paper  on  Archi- 
tectural-Nomenclature, principally  taken  from 
Professor  Willis’s  valuable  treatise.  The  most 
important  change  suggested,  is  that  given  as 
follows  : — 

Pinnacle. — Any  spirelet,  or  small  turret,  rising 
above  the  roof. 

Finial. — What  in  modern  parlance  is  meant  by 
pinnacle. 

Crop. — The  bunch  of  foliage  at  the  summit  of  a 
finial,  called  by  modern  writers  finial. 

The  writer  says,  “ The  superior  advantage 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  our  being 
able  to  describe  small  turrets  in  one  word, 
and  in  the  second,  from  the  restoration  of  that 
most  expressive  term  crop , makes,  us  willing 
to  hazard  the  change,”  The  terms,  “ first,” 
“ middle,”  and  “ third  pointed”  recommended 
in  the  journal,  are  displacing  the  old  nomen- 
clature of  Rickman.  Certain  peculiarities  in 
detail,  noted  in  “ A Church-walk  in  Kent” 
may  here  be  quoted.  In  the  church  of  S. 
Mary,  of  Ilunton,  the  sedilia  “ appear  to  rise 
from  cast  to  west,”  and  the  piscina  is  “thrown 
squinch-wise  across  the  north-east  angle”  of 
the  chancel.  The  lich-gate  to  the  church  of 
S.  Peter,  Bough'ton,  Winchelsea,  is  “ remark- 
able for  an  addition  on  its  south  side,  like  a 
rude  chamber,  that  bears  every  appearance  of 
being  original.”  Mr,  Freeman  writes  in  reply 


to  a paper  in  the  Ecclesiologist , and  gives  his 
views  on  symbollism,  and  the]  nomenclature 
of  the  styles]  He  prefers  the  terms  “ lancet,” 

“ geometrical,”  “ flowing,”  and  “ perpendicu- 
lar ” to  those  of  “ first,”  “ middle,”  and  “ third 
pointed,”  and  thinks  that  to  be  consistent, 
the  style  of  Brixworth  Church  should  be 
called  “first  round,”  and  Iffley  ‘‘second 
round.”  The  subject  of  lychnoscopes  is 
concluded  from  the  last  number.  It  had 
there  been  shewn,  that  the  west  windows  of 
aisles,  especially  of  north  aisles,  differed  in  a 
marked  manner  from  other  windows  in  the 
church  ; and  it  was  supposed,  that  as  the  plan 
of  the  church  symbolized  the  position  of  the 
Saviour’s  body  upon  the  cross,  these  might  re- 
present the  wounds  in  the  feet,  and  if  that 
should  be  considered  probable,  that  lychnoscopes 
might  indicate  the  wounds  in  the  side.  These 
pede- windows  were  frequently  of  the  rose  form, 
which  also  occurred  at  the  ends  of  transepts, 
where  they  might  represent  the  wounds 
in  the  hands.  It  is  then  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  lychnoscopes  could  not  have  had 
an  object  of  utility,  and  that  it  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  early  system,  thus  to  symbolize 
minute  particulars.  The  ground  plan  of  a 
church  at  Poictiers  has  the  transept  intersect- 
ing obliquely,  which  is  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  Saviour’s  hand,  upraised  in  blessing  towards 
the  penitent  thief,  and  depressed  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  other?  Other  instances  of  a similar 
kind  are  given,  and  various  objections  to  th.e 
suggested  explanation  are  combated.  One 
argument  is,  that  lychnoscopes  are  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  early  styles,  those  which 
were  most  symbolUcal.  For  lychnoscopes,  it 
is  proposed  to  substitute  the  term,  “ vulne- 
window.”  A fifth  edition  of  the  “ Hints  on 
the  Practical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture and  Antiquities,”  is  in  preparation. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  Camden  Society 
are  shewing  a greater  inclination  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  architects.  Amongst 
church  restorations  — 40,000/.  to  50,000/. 
is  to  be  expended  upon  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  The  plan  of  the  cathedral  is  cruci- 
form, with  aisles  to  choir,  transept,  and  nave, 
with  an  eastern  retro-choir  and  lady-chapel. 
The  building  is  at  present  in  a bad  state,  i he 
restorations  are  to  be  complete,  and  we 
may  mention,  that  it  is  “proposed  to 
place  the  organ  in  the  triforium,  in  the  angle 
between  the  choir  and  the  north  transept ; its 
diapered  pipes  being  seen  outside  the  arch  on 
both  faces.”  In  the  church  at  Preston  Bisset, 
Bucks,  a piscina  and  brasses  have  been 
cleaned,  and  an  arch  and  shelf,  probably  the 
credence-table,  have  been  discovered.  The 
works  at  Cologne  Cathedral  progress  satis- 
factorily. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Dr.  Bromet 
recommends  that  a register  of  sepulchral 
brasses,  incised  slabs,  and  stained  glas9  be 
kept  by  the  incumbent  of  every  church,  and 
also  suggests  that  every  person,  who  has 
made  tracings  or  rubbings,  might’communicate 
a list  of  them  to  the  magazine.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  such  lists  should  be  made,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  has  already  taken  the  first  step  in  the 
Topographer  and  Genealogist.  Dr.  Bromet 
also  communicates  the  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  Architectural  Congress, 
which  will  meet  at  Metz  on  the  15th  of  June. 
The  subjects  are  not  merely  antiquarian,  but 
such  as  concern  in  some  degree  the  future 
practice  of  architecture.  The  illustration,  this 
month,  is  an  ancient  house  at  Uchester,  as- 
cribed to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It 
had  a double  oriel,  and  is  now  destroyed.  The 
paper  on  polychroiny  of  Gothic  architecture, 
reported  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  will  be  found  interesting  and 
instructive. 

The  Mechanics'  Mugazinc  continues  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Jopling’s  system,  and  gives 
further  information  respecting  the  substance 
“ GuttaPercha,”  previously  described  in  these 
pages.  We  also  find  “ a plan  for  beautifying 
gardens  and  accelerating  the  growth  of  plants,” 
by  improvements  in  draining,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  soil.  The  subject  of 
“ mathematics  as  a branch  of  professional 
study  ” is  continued  in  the  number  for  April 
18th,  and  contains  some  valuable  suggestions. 
Great  merit  is  ascribed  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Nicholson.  Mr.  Davies,  of  Woolwich,  contri- 
butes some  queries  respecting  the  oblique 
arch,  and  another  number  gives  a drawing  of 
the  new  ventilating  bed-top.  In  the  last  num- 
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ber,  a communication  on  Mr.  Farey’s  ellip- 
tograph  and  vanishing-  point,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  are  much  engaged  in 
perspective  drawing,  and  Atkins’s  “equilibrium 
window  sash  ” is  figured  and  described. 

A paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine , describ- 
ing some  of  the  tricks  practised  upon  collectors 
of  antiquities  in  Italy,  is  worth  reading  atten- 
tively by  all  lovers  of  art.  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  has  in  its  contents,  articles  on  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  hothouses  ; and  the 
Philosophical  Magazine , an  article  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  words  tangent  and  secant. 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine  has  a portrait 
of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  journals  devoted  to  subjects  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  increase  in  number,  and  all 
of  them  are  in  some  degree  directed  to  archi- 
tecture. Besides  the  Church  of  England  Ma- 
gazine, generally  illustrated  with  views  of 
churches,  we  see  that  the  Ecclesiastic  has 
a paper  on  “Cornwall  Churches.”  The 
People's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  several 
papers  on  architectural  subjects,  treated  with 
ability  and  scholarship,  and  is  issued  at  a very 
low  rate.  The  Illustrations  of  Monumental 
Brasses  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
are  now  completed  ; there  are  six  numbers. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Mr.  Pupworth,  vice-president  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  was  of  a satisfactory  character, 
and  shewed  that  the  finances  of  the  Institute 
are  in  a sound  state.  It  embraced  one  or  two 
points  whereon,  as_we  differ  entirely  from  the 
council  in  respect  of  them,  we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Poynter  having  found  it  necessary  from 
the  pressure  of  engagements,  to  quit  the  office 
of  honorary  secretary,  which  he  has  filled  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
Institute  for  six  years,  a vote  of  warm  thanks 
to  him  for  his  exertions  was  passed  by  accla- 
mation. As  were  also,  thanks  to  the  presi- 
dent, Lord  de  Grey,  the  vice-presidents,  the 
council,  Mr.  Bailey,  hon.  secretary,  and  the 
foreign  secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  : 
• — Vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Angell,  Barry,  and 
Tite  ; ordinary  members  of  council,  Messrs. 
Alexander,  Ashton,  Brandon,  Burn,  Bellamy, 
Donaldson,  Fowler,  Pownall,  Shaw,  and  S. 
Smirke  ; hon.  secs.,  Messrs.  Bailey  and 
Scoles. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFECTIVE 
DRAINAGE. 

Mb.  Dyck  Guthrie  has  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Ayrshire  Agriculturist , drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  illness  and  death  of  various  mem- 
bers of  a family,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Noblehonse,  which  he  shews  resulted  from  de- 
fective drainage.  Professor  Christison,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  (great  alarm 
having  been  excited  by  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  occurrence),  says  to  Mr.  Guthrie  in  a 
letter  referring  to  this  case  : — 

“I  may  mention,  that  before  I saw  you,  I 
had  come  to  an  opinion,  that  the  most  proba- 
ble cause  of  the  disease  at  the  farm-house  of 
Stevenston,  was  impregnation  of  the  soil  around 
or  under  the  house  through  defective  drainage  ; 
and  recommended  that  the  state  of  the  drains 
should  be  inquired  into.  In  a report  which 
was  requested  from  me  by  the  crown  officers, 
I stated  that  such  was  the  most  probable  view 
to  he  taken  of  the  case  ; and  my  report  had 
scarcely  been  delivered,  when  I received  in- 
formation that  three  drains  in  the  house  had 
been  found  so  defective,  as  to  be  utterly  useless 
for  their  purpose;  that  they  had  been  choked 
up,  and  had  never  been  cleaned  out  during 
several  years,  ever  since  the  tenant,  lately  de- 
ceased, took  the  farm;  and  that  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  filth  had  been  found  on  pro- 
ceeding to  clear  them.” 

In  hundreds  of  cases  the  same  destructive 
agency  is  in  operation,  and  though  the  effects 
are  not  always  so  immediate  and  apparent  as 
in  this  instance,  they  are  none  the  less  sure. 


Metropolitan  Improvements. — The  ex- 
pense incurred  for  the  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment Commission  in  1844,  was  893/.  10s.  4d. 


PROGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITION. 

Some  parties  at  Rugby  have  recently  adver- 
tised for  designs  for  an  hotel,  with  all  necessary 
out-offices  and  stabling.  Plans,  sections,  and 
elevations  are  required,  also  a specification  and 
estimate : for  all  which,  what  think  our 
readers,  who  have  not  seen  the  advertisement, 
do  these  gentlemen  offer  to  the  one  successful 
candidate  ? Why  the  munificent  sum  of  twenty 
guineas  ! AVe  blush  when  we  think  of  the 
opinion  in  which  professors  of  architecture 
must  be  held,  by  persons  who  consider  that  the 
offer  of  this  trumpery  premium  (so  far  from  an 
adequate  reward  even  were  there  no  risk  in  the 
case),  will  bring  them  a host  of  proposals  from 
which  to  select. 

AVe  shall  blush  still  more  if  they  find  that 
opinion  borne  out  by  the  result.  Every  archi- 
tect who  submits  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
specification,  and  estimate,  in  reply  to  such 
an  advertisement,  strikes  a blow  at  the  re- 
spectability of  his  profession. 

AA'e  are  inundated  by  letters  from  architects 
on  the  subject  of  competitions.  AVhy  do  they 
not  themselves  act  with  the  view  of  enforcing 
an  alteration?  So  long  as  they  choose  to  bow 
themselves  to  the  system,  and  committees  find 
that, offer  what  they  may — any  thing, nothing — 
there  are  plenty  of  candidates  for  their  favour, 
so  long  will  it  endure,  and  so  long  the  abase- 
ment of  the  profession  go  on. 


Dear  Sir, — I beg  most  cordially  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  very  rapid  strides  with  which 
both  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  advancing  the  noble 
science  of  architecture,  are  now  progressing 
towards  perfection. 

I would  allude  most  particularly  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  a subject  very  frequently  no- 
ticed in  your  pages  by  various  correspondents, 
as  well  as  by  your  own  able  pen,  namely,  ar- 
chitectural competition,  a subject,  Sir,  which 
no  person  in  the  present  day  can  possibly  view 
without  feelings  of  the  highest  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

The  candour,  the  equity,  the  open  and 
straightforward  dealing  so  constantly  brought 
before  us  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  those 
matters  as  judges,  might  well  form  subject 
matter  for  a heavy  volume,  but  to  paint  them 
in  their  proper  colours,  requires  greater  ability 
than  I possess. 

Surely  Solon  himself  could  not  have  devised 
a more  excellent  plan  than  that  which  calls  to 
the  tribunal  of  selection,  those  gentlemen, 
vulgarly  styled  in  the  common  run  of  life, 
farmers,  butchers,  or  tailors,  who,  a9  will  be 
clearly  evident  to  all  but  the  wilfully  blind, 
must  possess  far  more  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  designs  submitted  to  them, 
than  the  architects  who  prepare  those  designs 
without  the  slightest  trouble  or  expense. 

I would  beg  to  suggest,  Sir,  that  the  princi- 
ples so  admirably  exhibited  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, might  very  judiciously  be  brought  into 
play  with  good  effect,  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  literature.  I will  instance  an 
example  which  will  carry  evidence  of  its  utility 
in  even  a greater  degree  than  those  already 
named. 

As  the  clergy  are  such  excellent  judges  of 
design  and  practicability  in  architecture,  it  is 
but  a natural  inference  that  architects  are 
equally  good  referees  with  regard  to  the 
sermons  of  the  clergy.  Therefore  if  a sermon 
is  required  to  be  preached  before  her  Majesty, 
or  for  any  charitable  or  other  purpose  needing 
one  specially  prepared,  let  any  number,  de- 
finite or  indefinite,  be  submitted  to  a committee 
of  our  profession,  who  shall  decide  as  to  the 
preference  to  be  given  to  any'one^in  particular. 

Again,  Sir,  is  the  building  Act  to  be  revised  ? 
Let  not  parliament  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  but  rather  appoint  a 
board  of  butchers,  who  would  be  far  more 
able  to  bring  the  matter  to  a proper  conclusion 
than  perhaps  any  other  body  of  men,  scien- 
tific or  unscientific.  Having  thus  laid  before 
you  these  few  ideas,  trusting  you  will  ever 
lend  a helping  hand  wherever  it  may  be  needed 
for  the  good  of  the  profession, 

I remain,  Sir,  & c.,  Egomet. 


Health  of  Towns’  Bill. — It  seems  un- 
likely that  this  bill  will  be  brought  forward 
during  the  present  session,  notwithstanding 
Sir  James  Graham’s  statement. 


COMPENSATION  r«  RAILWAYS. 

Sir, — For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  I 
transmit  you  an  account  of  two  cases  of  railway 
compensation,  which  came  before  a sheriff’s 
jury  in  Liverpool  on  Friday  se’nnight,  and 
clearly  shew  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
justice  where  railway  companies  are  concerned, 
so  completely  are  juries  mixed  up  in  such  affairs. 

The  grand  Junction  Company  having  occa- 
sion to  extend  their  works  at  the  terminus  in 
Liverpool,  served  various  parties  with  notice, 
demanding  (under  their  Act)  their  property, 
and  offering  them  very  inadequate  compensation 
for  it.  The  two  cases  in  question  were  heard; 
the  first  case  was  Mr.  Gibson’s,  a sculptor,  &c., 
who  claimed  2,445/.  for  property  held  on  lease 
for  two  lives,  fifty-one  and  fifty-five  years,  and 
twenty-one  years  after,  said  lives  being  worth 
fourteen  years’  purchase.  It  was  clearly  stated 
that  the  property,  although  producing  1 14/.  per 
annum,  was  capable,  by  laying  out  from  300/. 
to  500/.,  of  being  improved,  being  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  new  law  courts,  &c.,  to  upwards  of 
200/.  per  annum  for  attorney’s  offices,  and  at 
a very  moderate  rental,  and  although  the  plain- 
tiff’s case  was  supported  by  highly  respectable 
surveyors,  &c.,  of  long  standing,  and  ably  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Blair,  counsel  for  the  claim, 
yet  did  this  jury  give  only  810/.  The  plaintiff, 
in  his  claim,  charged  150/.  for  a tunnel  which 
the  company  made  for  their  trucks,  &c.,  under 
his  property  five  years  ago,  worth  to  them 
50/.  per  annum,  but  for  which  plaintiff  agreed 
to  take  10/.  per  annum. 

Statement  of  claim. 

Property,  taking  14  years’) 

purchase  upon  the  im-  > .£2,320 
proved  rental ) 

Deduct  amount  expended  (say)  400 


1,920 

The  tunnel 150 

Loss  of  trade,  &c.,  by  removal  350 

Fixtures 25 


Verdict,  dl  0/. ! .£2,445 


The  other  case  was  of  a Mr.  Smith,  who 
had  recently  erected  very  complete  marble 
workshops,  &c.,  upon  about  25G  square  yards 
of  land,  worth  4/.  4s.  per  yard,  and  for  an  ad- 
joining plot  the  company  actually  paid  a 
gentleman,  who  deposed  to  the  fact,  4/.  7s.  Gd. 
per  yard.  Cost  of  buildings  estimated  by  com- 

?etent  surveyors  and  builders  at  1000/.  to 

,200/. 

Value  of  property  upon  the  same) 

tenure  as  the  last,  worth  from  130/.  > £2,080 


to  140/.  per  annum  J 

Loss  of  trade  by  removal 500 

Removing  a large  stock  of  marbles  in) 

blocks,  slabs,  and  chimney-pieces,  > 50 

& c J 


2,630 

Verdict  1960/. ! 

A man  is  thus  compelled  to  part  with  his 
property  against  his  interest  or  will,  driven  to 
seek  a fresh  locality,  which  may  produce  ruin, 
by  a powerful  company  who  are  reaping  enor- 
mous profits  (“  for  the  good  of  the  public  no 
doubt  ”)  and  to  be  robbed  likewise.  Surely 
it  is  high  time,  since  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
disinterested  jury  now-a-days,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  institute  competent  judges  in  such 
matters  to  arbitrate  between  parties.  I have 
written  this  hastily,  but  the  facts  are  stated. 

A Lover  op  Fair  Play  who  was 
Present. 


Improvement  in  Paris. — Galignani  says : 
“ AVe  have  already  stated  that  the  portion  of 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  which  runs  between  the  Pont 
Royal  and  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  had  been 
lanted  with  trees,  and  that  the  footway  had 
een  widened  and  paved  with  flag  stones.  The 
Quais,  from  the  Hotel  de  Villeto  theTuileries 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  from  the  Palace 
of  the  Institute  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  other,  now  form  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able walks,  furnished  at  intervals  with  benches, 
and  shaded  by  trees.  When  the  Quai  de 
Tuilerie9  shall  be  completed,  which  it  will  be 
very  shortly,  there  will  be  a splendid  promenade 
from  the  Pont  Marie  to  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, extending  to  the  length  of  3,000  yards. 

The  new  suspension-bridge  over  the  Seine, 
near  the  railroad  station  at  Gaillon,  was  opened 
a few  days  ago;  all  the  superior  authorities  of 
the  department  of  the  Eure  being  present  at 
the  ceremony. 
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LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PATENTS.* 

The  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Prince’s 
useful  work  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

“A  very  common  and  dangerous  custom  as 
far  as  regards  letters  patent  exists,  and  is  in 
very  treneral  use  : — a man  who  is  poor  invents, 
and  another  having  money,  but  who  does  no- 
thing to  further  the  progress  of  the  invention, 
joins  with  him,  and  the  patent  is  obtained  and 
issues  in  their  joint  names,  and  upon  the 
suggestion  that  they  jointly  invented,  &c.  Such 
a suggestion  not  only  voids  the  patent  upon 
the  ground  of  fraud  and  deceit,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed would  subject  the  party  to  an  indictment 
for  perjury  ; for  a declaration  is  made  that 
they  are  th e first  and  true  inventors. 

This  practice  is  also  bad  as  regards  the  pro- 
perty itself,  and  tends  only  to  defeat  its  very 
object;  as  in  the  case  of  an  infringement,  the 
patent  would  be  unprotected,  for  the  plea  that 
they  did  not  invent  would  directly  put  in  issue 
the  question  who  were  the  inventors,  and  if  it 
was  proved  that  one  only  invented,  the  grant 
being  joint,  the  patent  would  be  void,  for  the 
patent  is  an  entire  thing,  and  granted  upon  a 
falsehood  of  which  both  were  cognizant,  there- 
fore, ignorance  could  not  be  urged  in  extenu- 
ation, and  would  not  be  allowed  (it  is  con- 
ceived) even  on  a petition  to  the  P ri vy  Council 
to  confirm  the  patent,  for  the  office  of  the 
council  is  not  to  encourage  frauds,  but  to  con- 
firm useful  inventions  of  which  there  has  been 
a prior  publication,  the  inventor  being  in  igno- 
rance thereof.  Nor  could  the  action  be  brought 
for  the  infringement  in  the  single  name  of  the 
true  inventor ; for  the  defendant  would  plead 
the  non-joinder  of  the  other  person  in  abate- 
ment, and  even  if  advantage  was  not  taken 
then,  the  parties  at  the  trial  would  be  defeated 
on  the  ground  of  a variance,” 

Persons  advancing  money'  in  aid  of  inven- 
tions should  secure  themselves  by  taking  an 
assignment  of  the  patent  obtained  in  the  name 
of  the  real  inventor,  and  not  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  both  by  an  over  anxiety  : the  advance 
is  secured  by  the  assignment,  and  by  that  mode 
only'. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COLLATERAL  FO- 
REIGN WORKS,  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

FRENCH  WORKS. 

Catalogue  of  Patents  of  Invention  — imported  or  im- 
proved, from  Jan.  1st  to  31st  Dec.  1844.  By  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Paris.  8vo. 

Gileon,  A.,  Aper9u.  — Survey  of  the  different 
Systems  of  Railroads.  Paris.  8vo.  2s. 

Saussaye,  De  la,  Mcraoire. — Memoirs  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  the  Sologne  of  Blois.  Paris.  4to.  part  I.,  7s. 

Sounet,  H.,  Recherches. — Researches  on  the  Uni- 
form Movement  of  Water  in  closed  Tubes  and  open 
Canals.  Paris.  4to. 

JValoicski,  Code. — Code  of  Industry  explained,  con- 
taining the  Legislation  of  Patents,  the  Council  of 
Prud'Hommes,  insalubrious  and  incommodiousWork- 
shops,  &c.  Paris.  12mo.  4s. 

Guide  for  Travellers  through  Monumental  France. 
— Paris.  A thick  vol.  12mo.  with  a Monumental 
Map  of  France.  Paris.  10s. 

Renard,  F.  A.,  Architecture. — Decimal  Architec- 
ture, Parallel  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture,  and  their 
principal  application,  after  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Phili- 
bert De  l’Orme,  &c. — Established  on  a Division  of 
the  module  in  Harmony  with  the  Decimal  System. 
Paris.  Fol.  plates,  part  I. 

Sarron,  F.  V.,  Arpenteur. — Surveyors’  Handbook. 
Paris.  2 vols.  8vo.  plates,  9s. 

Duhumel,  Memb.  of  Instit.,  Cours. — Course  of 
Mechanics  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  Paris.  Vol. 
I,  8vo.  plates,  5s.  6d. 

Description  of  Engines  and  procedures  consigned 
in  patents  of  invention — imported  or  improved,  now 
expired.  By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 
Paris.  Vol.LVI.  4to.  plates,  15s. 

Guenebault,  L.  J.,  Dictionnaire. — Iconographic 
Dictionary  of  Monuments  of  Christian  Antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages.  Paris.  2 vols.  8vo.  20s. 

Normand  and  Rebout,  Etudes. — Studies  on  Shades 
and  IFasft,  applied  to  the  orders  of  architecture.  Paris. 
Gr.  in  fol.  obi.  with  15  plates  on  steel,  18s. 

Notice  on  the  Hall  of  Ancestors  ofThoutmes  III., 
in  the  Temple  of  Karnac,  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  and  the  Table  of  Abydos  of  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Paris.  8vo. 

Tripier,  Traite. — Treatise,  theorical  and  practical, 
on  making  Varnish.  Paris.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Robert,  Histoire. — History  of  the  Working  Classes, 
from  the  Slave  to  the  Producer  ( proletaire ) of  our 
times.  Paris.  8vo.  each  part  4d. ; in  80  parts. 

Guy,  l’Art. — The  Art  of  the  Geometrical  Surveyor, 
or  Treatise  on  Practical  Geometry.  Paris.  12mo. 
plates,  3s.  6d.  Second  Edition. 


* “ Law  and  Practice  of  Patents  and  Registration  of  De- 
signs, with  the  Pleadings  and  all  the  Necessary  Forms.  By 
Sidney  Billing,  Esq.,  llarrister-at-Law,  and  Alexander 
Prince,  London : Benning  and  Co.,  1845, 


Vincard,  Histoire.  — History  of  Labour  and  the 
Lebouring  Classes.  Paris.  8vo.  each  part  4d.  To 
be  comprised  in  48  parts. 

Grounclle  and  Jaunez,  Guide. — Stoker’s  Handbook. 
Paris.  8vo.  atlas,  1 Is.  Third  edition. 

Calliat,  V.,  Architect,  Hotel. — The  Town  Hall  of 
Paris.  Paris.  Fol.  11th  and  last  part  (a fine  work). 

Alboise  and  Maquel,  Prisons. — The  Prisons  of 
Europe.  Bicetre,  la  Conciergerie,  &c.,  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, Spielberg,  &c.  Paris.  8vo.  plates,  each  vol.  6s. 

Clavel,  Almanach. — Picturesque  Almanack  of  Free- 
masonry for  1846.  Paris.  l6mo.  9d. 

Fournel,  l’Art. — Art  of  the  “ fumiste ” or  Means 
for  preventing  the  Smoking  of  Chimneys,  Stoves,  &c. 
Paris.  4 to.  plates. 

Carlier,  Atlas. — General  Atlas  of  the  Light-houses 
and  Phares  of  the  Globe.  Indian  Ocean.  Paris. 
Part  I.  with  22  plans  9s. 

Lechatelier,  Engineer  of  the  Corps  Royal  of  Mines. 
Chemins. — The  Railroads  of  Germany,  their  Sta- 
tistics, System  of  Execution,  Plans,  Rails,  Stations, 
the  Material,  Cost  of  Working,  System  of  Manage- 
ment, Profits,  &c.  Paris.  8vo.  map,  9s. 

Deniel,  P.,  Civil  Engineer.  Construction. — Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Railroads  in  France. 
Paris.  8vo.  4s. 

Dupuyrode,  G.,  Lois. — The  Laws  of  Labour,  and 
of  the  Working  Classes.  Paris.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Legoyt,  Livre. — Railway  Book  of  the  Lines  con- 
structed, in  progress,  and  projected  in  France  and 
abroad ; Construction,  Legislation,  and  Profits. 
Paris.  12rao. 

Vilet,  Member  of  Institute,  Monographic. — Mono- 
graphy  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Noyon  ; 
Plans,  Sections,  Elevations,  and  Details.  Paris. 
4to. 

Monument  of  Carnac  and  the  two  colossal  stones 
of  Locmariaguer.  Paris.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Chambryron,  Essay. — Archaeological  and  Historical 
Researches  on  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Belville- 
sur-Saone.  Paris.  8vo. 

Leblanc,  Recherches.  — Researches  on  Confined 
Air.  Paris.  8vo. 


®ofrrsponariicr. 


POSITION  OF  CHURCHES,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Sir,  — Your  journal  is  an  authority  on 
matters  concerning  the  science  of  architecture. 
It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  I remarked  in 
the  number  published  Saturday  the  18th,  an 
extract  from  the  Hampshire  Advertiser  con- 
cerning the  position  of  a new  church  at  San- 
down,  which  extract  I consider  liable  to  pro- 
duce erroneous  impressions.  It  says  that  the 
custom  of  placing  churches  east  and  west  “ is 
not  aCatholic  custom, butonly  an  English  one.” 
In  support  of  this  assertion  no  authorities  are 
produced,  and  you  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  English  Protestant  churches  only  (“  for 
placing  churches  east  and  west  is  not  a Catholic 
custom  ”)  are  built  in  the  proper  manner. 

It  proceeds  to  say  “ that  there  are  plenty  of 
places  of  worship  in  England  built  like  this 
church  at  Sandown,  without  any  regard  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.”  Here  we  perfectly 
agree,  but  for  instance  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  “ meeting  houses,”  or  to 
“Romish  chapels,”  where  perhaps  great  diffi- 
culties both  of  site  and  of  funds  have  had  to  be 
contended  with,  for  the  principal  church  in  the 
wealthy  parish  of  Marylebone  would  furnish 
an  example.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  point 
out  (as  1 easily  could)  any  more  Protestant  in- 
fringement of  this  “ English  ” “ not  Catholic” 
custom.  I should  not  be  obliged  to  seek  for 
examples  amongst  “ meeting  bouses  ” and 
“ Romish  chapels.” — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

20th  April,  1846.  J.  G.  H. 

J.  G.  H,  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Catholic. 

training  school  chapel. 

Sir, — Would  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
readers,  have  the  goodness  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing query : — 

A chapel  attached  to  an  institution  for  train- 
ing schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a school  for  the  sons  of  yeomen,  is  about  being 
built.  What  is  the  correct  internal  arrange- 
ment necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  attending  such  chapel?  It  has  been 
suggested,  the  form  of  a college  chapel  supplies 
the  best  design,  viz.:  with  longitudinal  stalls 
or  seats,  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
resses  within  the  screen  ; the  former  at  the 
sides  or  raised  seats,  the  latter  ranged  in  the 
centre  on  the  floor,  and  the  sons  of  yeomen  in 
the  ante-chapel,  they  not  being,  and  the  former 
being  considered  communicants.  Any  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  would  be  esteemed 
most  valuable  by  your 

Constant  Reader. 


construction  of  kilns. 

Sir, — I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  inform  me,  or  recommend 
to  me  anv  work,  giving  information  as  to, 
the  best  plan  and  form  of  construction  for  a 
kiln,  to  burn  either  lime,  bricks,  or  drain  tile3 
with  coal,  and  capable  of  holding  about  eight 
thousand  bricks,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  tiles, 
and  fifty  quarters  of  lime,  or  less  of  either  and 
more  of  the  other  in  proportion  ; or  whether 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  burn  the 
bricks  and  tiles  alone,  without  lime. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Subscriber  to  your  useful  Journal. 

MODERN  BRICKWORK. 

Sir, — I was  much  struck  with  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Planchd’s  words,  as  given  in  a recent 
number  of  The  Builder,  but  did  not  expect 
to  see  them  so  soon  verified,  nor  in  such  a 
place  as  New  Oxford-street,  which  I should 
have  imagined,  being  under  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  would 
have  had  a better  surveillance,  but  on  passing 
through  the  street  yesterday,  I observed  men 
at  work  carrying  up  the  foundations  for  some 
houses,  near  Bedford  Chapel,  the  party  walls 
ore  to  all  appearance  two  bricks  thick,  but 
the  way  they  are  built  is  this,.  4J  inch  work 
is  run  up  on  each  side,  leaving  inches  space 
between,  and  this  is  filled  in  with  a quantity 
of  small  stones,  broken  bricks,  and  other  rub- 
bish, the  two  sides  being  tied  together  every 
five  or  six  courses ; such  work  as  this  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  trade,  but  where  are  those  per- 
sons whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  work  properly 
executed?  The  mortar  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  the  lime  being  mixed  with  screened 
earth  or  mould  dug  out  for  the  foundations. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

April  22.  Y. 

To  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
I give  you  my  name  and  address. 


jMisrelUttc.i. 

Inspectors  of  the  Royal  Palaces. — 
Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Henry  Saunders 
from  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Royal  Palaces, 
which  included  those  of  Buckingham  and  St. 
James’s,  as  well  as  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
Pavilion  atBrighton, entirely  new  arrangements 
have  taken  place,  connected  with  this  portion 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department.  It  is 
intended  in  future  to  have  a resident  inspector 
at  each  of  the  four  royal  residences  we  have 
enumerated,  and  also,  we  are  informed,  at  Os- 
borne-house, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  soon  as 
the  extensive  alterations  now  in  progress  are 
completed.  Mr.  Robert  Lyons,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  master  of  her 
Majesty’s  household  for  upwards  of  six  years, 
has  just  been  appointed  resident  inspector  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Mr.  Roberts  (the  bro- 
ther-in-law to  the  nurse  of  the  Princess  Royal) 
having  been  appointed  inspector  at  Windsor 
Castle  immediately  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Saunders.  The  inspectorships  of  St.  James’s 
Palace  and  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  have  not 
yet  been  filled  up. 

Middlesex  House  of  Detention. — The 
magistrates  of  the  county  and  a number  of 
guests  assembled  on  Monday  at  Clerkenwell, 
to  witness  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  “ House  of  Detention  ” by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Custos  Rotulorum  of 
the  county.  At  two  o’clock  they  moved  in 
procession  from  the  Session-house  to  the  site 
of  the  rising  building,  preceded  by  the  high- 
constable ; Mr.  Moseley,  the  architect;  Mr. 
Grimsdell,  the  builder,  and  various  county 
officers.  Besides  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Earl  of  Chichester,  Colonel  Wood,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  accompanied  the 
assistant  judge  and  the  magistrates  to  the 
ground.  The  foundations  of  the  new  building 
are  already  laid  out,  and  the  plan  is  pretty 
clearly  indicated. 

Steam-boat  Piers. — Recent  accidents 
through  the  bad  construction  and  management 
of  the  floating  piers  on  the  Thames,  seem  to 
render  some  general  survey  of  them  necessary. 
We  could  point  out  two  or  three  which  are 
not  simply  discreditable  to  our  shores,  but  imi- 
nently  dangerous. 

Timber  Roofs. — Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Bran- 
don have  announced  a work  on  the  open 
timber  roofs  of  the  middle  ages ; illustrated  by 
perspective  and  working  drawings. 
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Westminster  Court  of  Sewers. — On 
Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  a court  was  held,  Mr. 
Leslie  in  the  chair.  The  collectors  presented 
their  accounts,  as  did  the  clerk,  and  the  cash 
balance  at  the  treasurer’s  was  declared  to  be 
11,313/.  88.3d.  Sundry  payments  were  then 
made.  Applications  were  made  for  11,324 
feet  of  new  sewer  and  934  private  drains.  Or- 
dered, upon  a motion  by  Mr.  Le  Breton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  France,  “ That  the  views  to 
be  held  during  the  current  year  be  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  accommodation 
to  the  commissioners  and  their  officers  be  on 
the  same  scale,  as  last  year,  and  that  Mr. 
llertslet  be  authorised  and  empowered  to  pro- 
vide accordingly.”  A special  court  was  ordered 
for  the  12th  of  May,  at  12  o’clock  precisely,  to 
consider  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  the 
construction  of  sewers.  The  court  then  or- 
dered the  surveyor  to  prepare  a report  as  to  a 
cheaper  form  of  sewer  for  courts  and  alleys. 
Mr.  Donaldson  gave  the  following  notice  of 
motion: — “That  the  appointment  of  Thos. 
Rouse  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  meeting  of 
the  court  on  Friday,  the  17th  April  last,  with- 
out previous  examination  by  the  commissioners, 
was  null  and  void,  being  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court,  and  contrary  also  to  the  laws 
of  the  court,  No.  20,  no  previous  notice  having 
been  given  in  the  ordinary  summons,  stating 
the  name  of  the  office  and  of  the  candidate  or 
candidates  for  such  office,  &c.”  After  some 
routine  business  the  court  adjourned  till  the 
special  court  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  12 
o’clock. 

Society  of  Arts. — April  29th,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Cooke,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  first 
communication  read  was  by  Mr.  W.  Spence, 
on  Mr.  Godson’s  patent  furnace  for  consuming 
smoke  and  economising  fuel.  The  general 
features  of  the  furnace  and  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  may  be  thus  described: — A 
box  with  a moveable  bottom  or  feed  plate  for 
the  fuel,  and  fitting  its  internal  surface,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  ordinary  bars  in  the  middle  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered  within  the  box  or  chamber,  and  which 
is  made  to  occupy  a position  in  the  ash  pit 
below  the  furnace.  The  fuej.is  fed  on  the  plate 
while  in  its  lowered  position,  and  when  raised 
it  is  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  fire,  by 
which  means  the  smoke  evolved  from  the  fresh 
fuel  is  consumed.  In  order,  however,  to 
render  such  a mode  of  supplying  fuel  available 
for  its  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  at  the  time 
when  the  feed  plate  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace 
is  to  be  lowered  to  receive  its  charge,  the  por- 
tion of  burning  fuel  resting  thereon  should  be 
supported.  For  this  purpose  two  plates  of 
metal  are  made  to  enter  the  furnace  (one  on 
each  side)  and  meet  in  the  centre.  Again  it 
is  requisite  for  the  due  promotion  of  the 
draught  into  the  furnace,  that  inasmuch  a3  the 
centre  support  of  the  fuel  consists  of  a dead 
plate,  that  plate  should  be  kept  a little  below 
the  fire  bars,  and  that  a series  of  oblique  bars 
should  be  formed,  and  extend  from  the  ordi- 
nary fire  bars  to  the  plate.  A model  and  dia- 
grams of  the  invention  were  exhibited,  and  a 
lengthened  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  invention.  The  second  commu- 
nication was  by  Mr.  Moses  Ricardo,  on  a 
machine  to  register  the  velocity  of  railway 
trains  when  in  motion. 

Furniture  Woods.— -We  have  on  two  or 
three  several  occasions  mentioned  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government,  that  all  woods 
which  are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  making 
furniture,  and  are  not  applicable  to  any  use 
other  than  for  cabinet-making  purposes,  should 
be  delivered  free  of  duty,  although  they  be 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  it  being  considered  that 
although  mahogany,  cedar,  and  some  other  well- 
known  descriptions  of  wood  were  named  in 
the  Act,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
that  all  woods  imported  in  a raw  state,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  mentioned  only  should, 
have  the  same  privilege  of  being  admitted  free 
of  duty. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  11.— British  Architects,  76,  Grosvemor- 
etreet,  8 p.m.  ; Geographical,  3,  Waterloo-place,  8.$  p.m. 

Tuesday,  12.— Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  Georgc-strcet, 
8 p.m.  ; Freemasons  of  the  Church,  3,  Great  Newport-street, 
Leicester-square,  8 p.m. 

Tiiubsday,  14.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8J  p.m.  ; Anti- 
quaries, Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  15,  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  84 
P.M. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


[Wc  nre  compelled,  by  the  interfer 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  wlion 


of  the  Stamp  Omee,  to  omit 
tiers,  &c.  arc  to  lie  addressed, 
awever,  they  are  entered  in  a 
the  olficc  of ‘‘The  Builder,” 


For  providing  and  firing  a wooden  boundary  fence  on  each 
side  of  the  Union-house,  Greenwich. 


For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Ely  and  Huntingdon 
Railway. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  rectory  house,  stable  and  coach- 
house on  the  glebe-land  at  Swyre,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

For  the  construction  of  a service-reservoir,  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  Coventry  water-works. 


For  restoring  and  reseating  the  parish  church  of  Hough- 
ton, Huntingdon. 

For  laying  down  about  7,000  feet  of  3-inch  tooled  York 
paving;  about  140  yards  of  6-inch  Aberdeen  pitching;  and 
about  50  yards  of  4-inch  Aberdeen  pitching,  between  Bow- 
bridge  and  the  Railway-bridge  at  Stratford. 

For  i he  erection  of  a new  church  at  Droylsden,  near 
Manchester. 


For  painting  thirteen  large  houses,  windows,  doors,  &c., 
at  Manchester. 

For  the  erection  of  fifty  brick-built  houses  at  Shecmess, 
each  consisting  of  four  rooms,  washhouse,  &c. 


COMPETITION. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital 
are  willing  to  receive  plans  for  a new  Lunatic  Hospital,  to  be 
erected  near  Cheadle,  about  eight  miles  from  Manchester. 
The  party  whose  design  is  most  approved  of  will  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  building.  100/.  to  be  paid  for  the  second 
best  plan. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Weston  Wharf,  and  No.  8,  Oxford-street : an  assort- 
ment of  mahogany  (in  logs,  veneers,  &c.),  rosewood,  ash, 
onk,  pine,  deals,  &c. 

At  Hcnham,  Essex:  about  300  very  useful  oak  timber 
trees. 

At  Barking  Tye  : a prime  small  lot  of  old-seasoned  timber, 
elm  boards,  & c. 

At  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  Bewdley : 181  oak  trees. 

At  Hoorenger,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds : about  40  loads 
of  oak  timber. 

At  Poslingford,  nearClare : 150  loads  of  capital  oak  timber. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ H.  M.  P."—  Order  of  any  bookseller.  The  price  is  Is. 

“ IF.  B.” — Declined  with  thanks. 

“Competitor.” — The  evidence  is  not  sufficient.  The 
drawings  may  have  been  fastened  up  for  examination. 

“ A.  A.” — Thanks.  It  shall  he  looked  to. 

Next  We ek. — “ Humanitas,”  “Cloacina,”  “ R.  Trow.” 

Received. — “ Juvenis.”  “ W.  S.,’’  “ W.  B.”  “ T.  1.  M.V 
“ TheElcmentsof  Architecture,”  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  McGauley 
( AI'Glnshan,  Dublin,  18(6)  ; “ Observations  on  the  Kentish 
Rag-stone,”  by  John  Whichcord,  jun.,  architect  (Wcale, 
London),  18l6  ; ‘‘Old  England’s  Worthies,”  Part  IV.  (C. 
Knight);  ‘‘Pictorial  Galleryof  Arts,”  PartXVI.  (C.  Knight). 
This  latter  brings  the  history  of  architecture  up  to  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  pointed  arch.  “ Railway  Chronicle  Travelling 
Charts,  or  Iron  Road  Books — London  to  Woking  and  Guild- 
ford ” (a  pleasant  companion). 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mu.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Architects  and  builders  are 

invited  to  inspect  an  entirely  new  description  of  build- 
ing-stonc,  now  first  introduced  into  the  London  market,  and 
which  for  cheapness,  durability,  qualitv,  colour,  and  facility 
of  working  cannot  he  equalled  by  any  hitherto  used.  Worked 
samples  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  HARRY  OLIVER,  Surveyor,  83,  Hatton-garden,  or 
Mr.  JOHN  ELLIS,  26,  Martin’s-place,  Cannon-street,  City. 


Marble  chimney  pieces.— The 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY  have 
this  spring,  restocked  their  show-rooms  with  a great  variety 
of  chimney-pieces  of  quite  a new  design,  with  the  best  quality 
of  Italian  Marbles  selected  expressly  for  their  works,  and 
will  be  sold  to  builders  at  such  reduced  prices  that  they  will 
realize  a great  saving  by  forwarding  their  orders  to  this  Es- 
tablishment. An  unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  con- 
tinue the  patronage  so  liberally  shown  to  the  Westminster 
Marble  Works,  — Address,  Earl-strcet,  Millbank,  late 
Grundy’s  Works. 


French  paper  hangings.  — ah 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re. 
duccd  Duty  of  2d.  per  yard,  on  view;  and  orders  taken  at 
MARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Princes-strcct,  Leicester- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Ornaments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  at  the  same  Reduced  Duties. 


FINE  ARTS. 


&cr 

fHajesty's 


ISogal 

Hettirfi  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Aiiners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London  ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c, 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS 
be  purchased  at  M INTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albiu 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

TXLILLIAMS’S  ■ PATENT  SLATE 

V y RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended  as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and  30  percent,  cheaper.— Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Air.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Alerchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth 
London. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  arc  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Air. 
JAAIES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained.— Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Air.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-AIETALL1C  goods  affair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Alac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Alersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


CHAS.  GOODWIN,  Plaster  of  Paris  and 

Hair  Alanufacturcr,  67,  Great  Guildford-strcet,  Bo- 
rough, is  enabled  to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  follow- 
ing reduced  prices: — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  2/.  10s.,  Fine 
3/.  10s.,  Hair  8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Alanufactorv.  C.  G.  can 
also  supply  Architectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in 
a most  superior  style. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Banksidc,  Southwark. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  w hich  Alessrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  had,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Alany  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  iu 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  hut  hitherto 
without  success.  Alessrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Alessrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Alanufacturcrs,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  AIANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  RIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Ike.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  64,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Alanchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  AIARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-hridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
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“H^iLetters  patent 

BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITI1  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success.  , . 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  mav  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

South wark-bndge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


Late  .redmund’s  patent  rising 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved 
Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  from  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicity, durability,  and  cheapness,  merit  extensive  re- 
commendation. 'Gate  Hinges  on  an  improved  principle. 
The  Patent  Spring  Butts,  single  and  double  acting,  to  aci- 
mit  of  the  Door  opening  either  way.— To  be  had  ol  J. 
WALBY,  Redmund’s  Original  Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  Six  Doors  from  the  Square 


)AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 
Shops, 

Bed-rooms, 

Smoking-rooms, 

School-rooms, 

Nurseries, 

Stables, 

Larders, 


Kitchens, 
Offices, 
Ships, 
Mines, 
Vaults, 
Tunnels, 
&c.  &c. 


Churches, 

Hospitals, 

Factories, 

Theatres, 

Breweries, 

Malt-liouses, 

Club-houses,  ‘-■uuc,°, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
lUmoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind; K?  £ 
he  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moieable  or 

.icrhtlv  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators.  

Theobiect  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
ilherwisc  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
he  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
lillar  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prm- 
•inle  on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
i disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  at mnti- 
lual  upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  ofthe  wind 
it  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
■econd  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; there  ore,  w.l  1 ne: arly 
,t  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of J»ur.  being  noim- 
ledimcnt  to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
•aim  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
Sng  upwards  of  1.000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
£ ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-hght,  pre- 
sents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices  &c.V  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times8  as  pleas  an  t Jean  be  desired  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure islet  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  venetianbind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  he 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prev-ents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  a">rthl"S 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 

chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 

town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  i 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  \Y  ORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  \ entilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  bmps, 
Mines,  Sic.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  ot  budd- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  ot 
the  building  and  its  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : 
Windsor  Castle,  rn  *” 

“•—kingham  Palace, 
it  James’s  Palace, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  61,  BRIDGE-IiOAU  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  nine, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  fol“'n?' 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  “°“  'U‘ 
proved  principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  it  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Co  1 nge 

and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Sphcncal-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 

Q IB  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

O for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

’ TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
"After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions.  , . , . 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 

prf<PYhedsaltV, 'although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

*al"  After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
Quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
^oplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dved  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

5"  I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  prcservat.^quaht.esofthe 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett  s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small-  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all 

The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  t ibre  of 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 
S’ ri  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

e “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S - sorts  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
*>  £ 4 inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 

PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKS1DE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 

VaA?Ri,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
eonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation.  . 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
eoods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c„  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

A weighbridge  and  draw-dock. 

N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PATENT 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 

bv  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood  cutting 


tlEi  YJ  El  IN  Jli  IV  U 11  u yv-iJ,*..  -- 

•lined  liv  the  ligneous  tinrcm  an  circuiusiam.co  v.  ..*11— .w.  _JL  COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 

rhe  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of  PLANinG  MILLS,  Bclvedcrc-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
ing and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency  loo.bridgc.-SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 

ASpoS  ofthe  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by  greatCst  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
' . mmhination  with  them.  nnnrove.d  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 


ltion  oi  me 

iiLrinS  ii.o  '|^,OT“n*S?^SA»*Sk4Hi>r 
« University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brandr  and  Cooper, 

" London,  4th  November,  1845. 
..ST«—Wc  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  accordingtothespecilication 
nf  vmimatent  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 

th"Wee‘are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 

and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
pi.ee,  which  h.l I »t  » e“g 

solution  o J places  resembles  timber. 

“^e’h^oSy  compared  the  strength  of L*  fibre i o 
a niece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
P fi-«Mnn  in  October  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
8pecification,  *j£|Jed  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 

8am^ined  noiniuryP  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
sustained  no  J J any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 

*-*>»  "‘tu  ;„f  Sat 

sound.— Signed)  ,.J0HN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  maybe  ob- 

t.iLd  on  application,  personally  orb,  Intter,  K J th'  Seer. 

tary,  and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  umcc,  a.i,  JAing 
William-street,  London-bndge. 


iou-TSHjBc.— U»„  ...v.  ...  - -ranciies  exreuwu  n.m  mo 

greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviatmg 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery.— Ar- 
rival in  England  ofthe  OHIO  MELODISTS.— These 
extraordinary  quartette  singers  and  personators  of  Nigger 
eccentricity  perform  at  this  Institution  every  evening  at 
9 o’clock.  Les  PetitesDanscuscs  Anglaises  continue  to 
receive  unbounded  applause  in  their  elegant  divertissement. 

A Concert  every  evening,  conducted  by  51  r.  A.  Sedgwick  : 
Vocalists— Miss  Pearsc,  Sirs.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Binge. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  Major  Beniowski  on  his  New  Invention  of  Print- 
ing for  the  Blind  from  usual  types,  at  3 o’clock.  Microscope, 
Chiomatropc,  and  Dissolving  Views,  daily.  Admission  Is. 
Schools  half  price. 

Novelties  of  extreme  inter- 
est and  INFORMATION  at  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.  Scenes  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory form  a part  of  an  entirely  new  series  of  Dissolving 
Views.  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men,  in  the 
Sikh  Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by  the 
opaque  microscope.  Also,  Portraits  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  and 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale.  The  I’hysioscope  and  Chroma- 
trope  with  new  and  beautiful  variations.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  novelties  at  work  are  Macintosh's  Rotary 
Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascend- 
ing3 and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedian 
Railway,  an  Envelope  Cutting  Machine,  Wood’s  New 
Patent  Steam  Engine  Governor,  and  the  Atmospheric  Rail- 
way. Experiments  with  the  Diving  Bell  and  Diver.  Lec- 
tures on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant 
experiments.  Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price.  A brief 
description  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  from  Notes  by  a Nine 
Years’  Resident,  presented  to  the  visitors. 


iremont  Palace, 
aimer  Castle 
ie  Houses  of  Parliament, 
;w  Conservative  Club, 
bite’s  Club, 
avellers’  Club, 
iford  and  Cambridge, 
irthenon, 
yndham, 

■my  and  Navy, 
nior  United  Service, 
inior  United  Service, 
Imiralty, 
ritish  Museum, 
imerset  House, 
istom  House, 


m . Artillery  Company, 

M.  S.  Salamander, 

Ynd  many  other  Public  Buildings 
well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  mar 
men.  Licenses  g 
Drawings  and  PU..»  an**....  .. 
lildings  of  every  description. 


Trinity  House. 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 

Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 


Town  and  Country, 
ansions  ot  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 
Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  an,  Sending  or  thickness  at  a few  horn,'  node.  A LARGE  STOCK  uncut,  cut, 
wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw An K anl  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

SiS'fT?AN  BUND^TUEFfpLASTERERSL  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  L"31*'3'  ever, thickness  and 

ZZZS'cXi!  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  16,  1846. 

T a meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  Tite, 
Vice-President  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Scoles,  honorary  secre- 
tary, read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Myers,  dated  Rome,  contradicting  the  reports 
which  were  current  a short  time  ago,  that  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  was  in  danger.  Some  re- 
pairs had  been  made  last  summer,  one  or  two 
| of  the  string  courses  had  been  restored,  and 
this  had  probably  given  rise  to  the  assertion, 
i A contradiction  of  the  report  appeared  in 
The  Builder  immediately  after  the  state- 
ment was  made.*  With  reference  to  the 
i fact  that  there  had  long  been  numerous  cracks 
i in  the  dome,  the  chairman  reminded  the 
I meeting  of  an  anecdote,  recorded  of  one  of 
t the  later  architects  connected  with  the  cathe- 
i dral.  Some  figures  had  been  erected,  and  the 
architect,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  them, 

I said  they  wanted  repose  ; there  was  too  much 
flutter  in  the  drapery.  “Yes;”  replied  the 
i sculptor,  “ there  is ; it  is  caused  by  the  wind 
through  the  cracks  you  have  made  in  the 
I dome.” 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  De  Lassaux,  on  a 
. preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris,  proposed  to  be 
! used  in  England  as  an  improvement  on  that 
j now  sold.  In  France,  plaster  is  employed  ex- 
| tensively  for  external  work,  and  endures  well ; 

I whereas  that  in  England  will  not  stand  the 
weather.  The  buildings  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es, 
erected  on  lease  for  forty  years,  are  mainly 
constructed  of  plaster.  The  Circus  there,  a 
model  in  its  way,  is  chiefly  of  iron  and  plas- 
ter. The  English  plaster-stone  might  be  called 
a sulphate  of  lime  ; and  he  considered  it  was 
the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  plaster  which  prevented  its  endur- 
ance. The  plaster,  for  which  he  had  esta- 
blished a depdt  in  England,  might  be  used 
externally,  as  in  France  ; and,  moreover,  was 
very  moderate  in  cost,  being  30s.  per  ton.  As 
a guide,  the  paper  stated,  twenty-six  pounds  of 
the  plaster,  costing  4Jd.,  would  cover  one  yard 
! of  wall ; and  thirty-two  pounds,  cost  of  which 
would  be  5jd.,  a yard  of  ceiling. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said  the  present  cost  of  plaster 
in  England  was  3/.  10s.  per  ton  for  the  coarse, 
and  41.  5s.  for  the  fine  ; so  that  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  plaster  introduced  by 
Mr.  de  Lassaux  was  very  great. 

The  chairman  said,  that  every  person  who 
visited  France  must  be  surprised  at  the  general 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris  for  external  work.  It 
was  a very  important  material,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  obstacles  to  its  use  in  England 
lessened.  It  had  this  great  advantage,  that 
whereas  other  cements  and  mortar  shrink  in 
i setting,  plaster  of  Paris  expands.  This  shrink- 
age of  cements  rendered  pointing  undesirable. 
Smith’s  ashes,  when  mixed  with  the  mortar, 
lessened  the  shrinking,  but  did  not  obviate  it. 
The  expansion  of  work  built  with  plaster 
of  Paris  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  up  the  party  walls  detached  from  the 
external  walls,  and  with  a space  between  them, 
as  otherwise  the  latter  would  be  thrust  out- 
wards. In  France,  when  plaster  was  used  for 
external  decoration,  it  was  merely  necessary 

* See  p.  76.  ante. 


that  the  upper  surface  should  be  protected  by 
lead  or  zinc,  and  the  plaster  would  last  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Poynter  thought  the  English  atmo- 
sphere would  hardly  permit  the  use  of  it.  It 
was  not  that  there  was  more  rain  here  than 
there,  but  the  atmosphere  would  seem  to  be 
more  damp  altogether.  Outside  wooden  blinds 
lasted  in  England  only  a few  years,  whereas  in 
France  they  might  be  found  a century  old. 
The  difference  of  the  growth  of  the  vine  in 
the  two  countries  might  also  be  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion.  It  was  this  dampness, 
he  thought,  which  rendered  the  use  of  plaster 
externally,  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Bellamy  had  known  the  expansion  of 
floors  made  of  plaster  force  down  the  en- 
closing walls. 

The  chairman  remarked,  relative  to  the 
dampness  of  our  climate,  that  in  Bavaria, 
Geneva,  and  other  places,  they  used  our  block 
tin  where  we  were  obliged  to  employ  lead  ; 
the  angles  of  spires  were  edged  with  it  and 
glistened  in  the  sun  ; rain-water  pipes  were 
also  formed  of  it.  In  Canada  too,  it  was 
successfully  used,  whereas  in  England  it  would 
speedily  become  useless.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
there  was  some  agent  in  our  atmosphere  not 
present  in  that  of  the  countries  named.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  our  coals,  he  could  not  say. 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  John’s  ce- 
ment, Mr.  Godwin  cautioned  those  who  had 
not  used  it,  against  permitting  it  to  be  applied 
till  the  ground-work  was  perfectly  dry.  He 
had  recently  used  a very  large  quantity  of  it, 
and  although  the  brickwork  had  seemed 
thoroughly  dry,  a large  portion  of  the  cement 
afterwards  fell  off,  shewing  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently so. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  compounded  with 
oil ; and,  like  mastic,  was  a sort  of  paint,  rather 
than  cement.  He  had  seen  mastic  thrown  off 
by  the  cause  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker. 
Even  when  it  was  put  on  efficiently  in  the  first 
instance,  the  sun  and  wind,  he  thought,  gra- 
dually decomposed  the  oil,  and  the  cement 
was  blown  away.  Painting  it  was  a remedy 
for  this.  He  then  alluded  to  the  Portland 
stone  cement,  which  he  considered  a good  ma- 
terial, if  properly  made  and  properly  applied. 
In  using  this  cement,  it  was  important  not 
to  mix  it  a second  time  ; it  should  never  be 
disturbed.  It  will  harden  when  mixed  a 
second  time,  but  then  it  soon  afterwards 
softens  and  is  useless.  It  was  desirable  when 
using  new  cements,  to  employ  the  patentee’s 
own  workmen,  and  to  require  a guarantee. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said,  Portland  cement  should 
be  applied  of  uniform  thickness,  in  order  that 
it  might  look  well ; he  thought  it  should  not 
be  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  chairman  wound  up  the  conversation 
by  remarking,  that  the  cement  last  named  is 
an  imitation  of  the  natural  nodules,  of  which 
what  we  call  Roman  cement  is  made,  consist- 
ing of  clay  and  lime.  These  nodules  fall  from 
the  cliffs  at  Harwich,  amongst  other  places, 
and  contain,  in  addition  to  clay  and  lime,  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  which  gives  it  a dark 
colour.  The  chaux  hydralique  of  the  French 
is  precisely  similar  to  this,  excepting  that  it 
has  no  iron.  Atkinson’s  cement  is  the  same 
chemically,  but  has  little  iron,  and  requires  no 
artificial  colouring  when  executed. 

Although  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  correct  all  the  mistakes  which  may  be 
committed  by  our  trimestral  brethren,  it  is  in 
some  degree  incumbent  upon  us  not  to  give 


greater  currency  to  errors,  by  transferring  them 
to  our  pages  amongst  what  is  valuable,  without 
calling  attention  to  them  as  such. 

In  one  of  the  extracts  which  we  made  on 
the  11th  ult.j  from  the  current  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  concerning  Spanish  archi- 
tecture, it  is  stated,  that  “ The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  dismissed  the  architecture  of  the 
Peninsula  in  one  fell  swoop,” — that  being  a 
short  paragraph  which  intimates  that  the  cinque 
cento,  or,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Britannica  terms  it,  “ the  Italo-Vitruvian  ar- 
chitecture” of  Spain  was  mainly  influenced 
by  the  practice  of  that  style  in  France  and  Italy. 
Now  we  find,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica , 
and  in  the  same  article  from  which  the  “ one 
fell  swoop”  is  quoted,  another  not  unimportant 
passage  upon  Spanish  architecture,  which  will 
be  thought  by  many  to  contain  the  gist,  if  not 
the  germ,  of  what  the  Quarterly  has  expanded 
into  a long  article  ; and  certainly  the  Quarterly 
does  but  confirm  what  is  therein  stated,  whilst 
the  truth  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Bri- 
tannica, as  to  the  influence  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools  upon  the  modern  architecture 
of  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  “ revival,”  is 
singularly  justified  by  many  passages,  in  the 
course  of  the  further  extracts  which  we  have 
made  from  the  Quarterly  in  continuation  of  the 
former.  Ece.gra.  “The  first  modern  building 
in  Spain  is  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  which 
was  erected  for  Philip  V.,  by  Sacbetti,  an 
architect  of  Turin.  It  is  altogether  Italian  in 
its  merits  and  demerits,  and  as  perfectly  un- 
Spanish  as  are  the  two  summer  residences  of 
the  Bourbon;  that  at  La  Granja  being  the 
work  of  Juvara,  a Sicilian, — the  other,  at 
Aranjuez,  by  Bonavia,  a Lombard.  Philip  V. 
presided  at  both,  and  there  is  no  mistake  in 
their  ultra-French  character.” 

Moreover,  every  drawing  and  every  print 
that  comes  to  hand,  shewing  a view  within  any 
Spanish  town,  gives  conclusive  evidence,  in  the 
exteriors  of  the  modern  churches,  of  the 
close  affinity  which  exists  between  the  modem 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Spain  and  the 
Borromini  style  of  the  cinque  cento,  whether 
it  be  looked  for  in  France  or  in  Italy. 

The  passage  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  must  have  failed 
to  discover  before  he  pronounced  that  authority 
as  partial  and  incomplete,  is  the  following — 
we  quote  from  the  separately  published  treatises 
in  that  work,  on  “ Architecture  and  Building,” 
at  page  20  : — 

“ The  edifices  in  Spain  of  the  ages  of  pointed 
architecture,  are  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Moorish  than  with  the  European  manner,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  considered  as 
an  off-shoot  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
Though  not  in  the  pointed  style,  the  Moorish 
or  Saracenic  structures  in  Spain  may  be  re- 
ferred to  here.  They  are  in  a very  peculiar 
manner,  which,  it  would  appear,  their  authors 
brought  with  them  from  the  East.  Probably 
it  grew  out  of  some  of  the  earlier  styles 
of  architecture,  as  the  gothic  and  pointed  did 
out  of  the  Roman,  and  was  not  the  result  of 
design.  The  really  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Saracenic  style  is  the  horse-shoe  arch,  which 
is  the  greater  segment  of  au  ellipsis,  nearly,  on 
a conjugate  chord.  The  columns  from  which 
the  arches  are  sprung  are  slender,  and  the 
superincumbent  masses  are  broad  and  heavy, 
giving  an  air  of  the  intermingling  of  Chinese 
and  Egyptian,  both  of  which  this  style  may  be 
said  to  assimilate.  The  enrichments  of  Sara- 
cenic architecture  are  very  much  confined  to 
flat  surfaces,  the  walls  being  sculptured  all 
over  with  monotonous  ornaments,  which  pro- 
duce an  effect  very  similar  to  that  produced  by 
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the  hieroglyphics  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the 
Egyptian  temples,  and  possibly  were  derived 
from  them.  The  most  distinguished  monu- 
ment of  this  style  in  Spain  is  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada.” 

Pretty  well  this,  it  may  be  thought,  for  an 
Encyclopaedia  article,  which  from  the  large- 
ness of  subject  and  the  smallness  of  space, 
must  indicate  rather  than  develope. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  erroneous 
quotation,  our  attention  is  recalled  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  some  years  ago  the  Quarterly , 
in  a review  of  Hope’s  architecture,  misquoted 
the  same  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  to  the  extent  of  making  its  author  declare, 
that  “ the  spire  is  almost  unknown  on  the  con- 
tinent, except  in  Normaudy  [ Quarterly  Re- 

view, vol.  53,  p.  358.]  whereas  the  passage 
referred  to,  which  is  in  the  next  paragraph  to 
that  last  above  quoted,  on  Spanish  architec- 
ture, runs  as  follows:  “ The  tapering  spire  is 
almost  unknown  in  Italy  and  France,  except 
in  Normandy  ; and  in  no  part  of  the  continent 
is  it  so  common  as  it  is  in  this  countrv.” 

The  article  in  question  is  written,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  by  Professor  Hosking,  and  de- 
servedly holds  a high  place  in  public  estima- 
tion. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  his  third  lecture,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst., 
Prof.  Willis  entered  at  some  leng'th  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at 
Jerusalem,  noticing  the  probable  arrangement 
at  various  stages  in  its  existence.  The  original 
building  was  raised  by  Constantine,  or,  as  many 
have  supposed,  by  the  Empress  Helena,  round 
what  was  considered,  probably  not  without 
reason,  to  be  the  actual  sepulchre  of  Christ. 
The  veneration  for  places,  the  presumed  scenes 
of  important  events,  was  greater  amongst  the 
early  Christians  than  amongst  the  pilgrims, 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  Holy  Land.  Three 
spots  had  especial  claims  upon  their  attention, 
the  3ites  of  the  Nativity,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  Ascension.  To  these,  perhaps  rightly 
allocated,  succeeded  others,  and  at  length  all 
the  occurrences  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  places  assigned  to  them,  whilst  the 
parables  themselves  were  treated  as  actual 
events.  ]\Ja)-tyriums,  or  shrines  in  honour  of 
the  Christian  martyrs,  united  with  houses  of 
prayer,  were  erected,  and  the  building  of  Con- 
stantine was  one  of  these  structures.  The 
original  edifice,  which  was  described  by  Euse- 
bius, was  dedicated  in  a.d.  335,  and  according 
to  the  restored  plan  by  the  professor,  consisted 
of  an  inclosure  of  columns,  with  apsidal  termi- 
nation at  the  west,  having  at  the  opposite 
extremity  a basilica,  similar  in  plan  to  those  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  sepulchre,  itself  an 
excavation,  was  converted  externally  into  an 
apparent  structure  of  polygonal  form,  and 
surrounded  with  columns/  It  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  inclosure  which  had  double  por- 
ticoes, and  an  external  wall,  by  which  it  was 
protected  from  general  access.  Eastward  of 
the  basilica  were  the  atrium  and  vestibule, 
usually  attached  to  those  buildings.  This 
edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and 
that  destruction  was  the  more  complete  from 
the  enmity  between  the  Christians  and  the 
*jVS  “*e  ^,ter  People  joining  with  the  in- 
vader. But  it  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  a building 
tor  unless  the  materials  were  removed,  the 
overthrown  walls  would  protect  the  localities 
trom  obliteration,  and  the  foundations  would 
be  sought  for  again,  and  made  use  of,  with  such 
alterations  as  resulted  from  economy,  or  in- 
creased desire  of  magnificence.  Therefore  in 
the  buildings,  which  were  raised  in  succession 
on  the  same  site,  we  found  that  the  apsidal 
termination  above-mentioned,  was  extended  to 
a circle ; distinct  edifices  were  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  true  cross  was  discovered,  which,  the  pro- 
lessor  shewed,  had  probably  been  included 
within  the  original  building  of  Constantine, 
these  detached  portions,  the  Crusaders  had 
united  m one  building,  having  the  plan  of  a 
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cross  church,  in  the  original  portions  of  which 
we  found  the  Byzantine  style,  and  in  the  later 
the  style  of  architecture  then  prevailing  in 
Europe,  varied,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be, 
by  climate,  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
workmen  of  the  country.  The  previous  round 
church  became  the  nave  of  the  new  edifice, 
and,  perhaps,  had  had  some  influence  upon  the 
style  of  Christian  architecture ; but  the  later 
portions  had  not, because  they  were  in  fact  built  in 
the  stylo  then  practised  in  Europe.  The  Tem- 
plars certainly  did  adopt  the  circular  plan,  but 
other  round  churches  had  been  built  for  baptis- 
teries. The  curious  plan  of  the  building  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  given  to  a bishop  of  Iona, 
was  shewn  to  agree  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars with  the  building  of  Constantine,  and 
that  altered  by  the  Crusaders  : it  was  remark- 
able for  tbe  curious  position  and  arrangement 
of  its  entrances. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  and 
a model  of  the  building  j and  by  references  to 
the  writings  of  Eusebius,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  pilgrims.  The  subject  was  highly  inter- 
esting, and  was  treated  with  much  ability  by 
the  professor,  who  was  applauded  at  the  con- 
clusion. 


DRAWINGS  BY  PALLADIO. 

The  following  is  a description  of  a collec- 
tion of  architectural  drawings,  by  Andrea  Pal- 
ladio, in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, at  his  villa  at  Chiswick,  near  London, 
drawn  up  (by  permission  of  his  grace),  by  Mr. 
Poynter  and  Mr.  Donaldson  for  the  Institute 
of  Architects. 

These  drawings  are  contained  in  seventeen 
portfolios  and  books  of  folio  size,  and  bound 
in  Russia  or  Morocco  leather.  Those  in  the 
portfolios  are  all  mounted, apparently  on  foreign 
boards,  and  many  of  the  sheets,  having  sketches 
on  both  sides,  are  attached  to  the  boards  at  one 
end  only,  so  as  to  leave  the  back  free  for  in- 
spection. The  drawings  have  the  lines  in  bistre, 
and  some  are  shadowed  with  finely-drawn  lines; 
others  with  a wash  lint. 

They  are  of  two  classes,  either  sketches  from 
original  monuments  or  designs,  having  dimen- 
sions and  memoranda  upon  them;  or  drawings 
fairly  made  out,  many  of  which  arc-  probably 
by  another  hand,  as  several  are  purely  elemen- 
tary drawings  of  the  orders,  or  plans  of  temples, 
sepulchres,  and  other  edifices,  most  likely  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

The  memoranda  are  written  in  a cramped 
Italian  character  of  the  period,  with  frequent 
abbreviations  and  peculiar  orthography. 

There  is  not  the  signature  of  Palladio  on 
any  one  of  tbe  drawings.  Some  have  tbe  name 
of  the  edifice  to  which  they  relate,  others  have 
no  indication  of  the  object  they  are  meant  to 
illustrate.  1 hose,  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  by  Palladio  himself,  amount  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

One  portfolio  contains  four  drawings  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine,  entitled  “ Rovine  di  Con- 
stantino.” They  consist  of  a plan,  elevation, 
and  sections,  with  dimensions;  one  portfolio, 
five  drawings  of  the  thermae  of  VesDasian  ; 
one  book,  ten  drawings  of  the  thermae  of  Nero ; 
one  portfolio,  six  drawings  of  the  thermae  of 
Titus  ; one  portfolio,  nine  drawings  of  the 
thermae  of  Diocletian  ; one  ditto,  eleven  draw- 
ings of  the  thermae  of  Antoninus;  one  ditto, 
twelve  drawings  of  the  thermae  of  Agrippa. 

These  drawings,  fifty-seven  in  number,  are 
evidently  tbe  originals 'from  which  the  Earl  of 
Burlington  published  the  work  on  the  Baths 
of  the  Romans,  in  1730.  The  last-mentioned 
portfolio  contains  also  a neatly  drawn  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  Rome,  dated  1562,  before  the 
erection  of  the  present  St.  Peter’s 

One  portfolio  with  eighteen  drawings,  con- 
taining a sketch  of  a cornice  attributed  to 
Raphael;— measured  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  of  the  amphitheatres  at  Pola  and 
Verona,  and  of  the  Coliseum  ; plans  and  sec- 
tions of  ancient  theatres,  one  of  which  has 
the  Vitruvian  diagram  inscribed  within  the 
outer  circumference,  instead  of  being  within 
the  Platea. 

There  is  also  a remarkable  set,  consisting  of 
the  plan,  elevation,  and  section  of  a beautiful 
composition,  with  dimensions  and  details, 
similar  in  style  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Preneste.  The  subject  consists  of  a vast 
theatre  on  the  bapks  of  a river : the  theatre  is 


surmounted  by  a succession  of  terraces,  with 
porticoes  and  flights  of  steps,  leading  up  to  a 
circular  temple,  having  in  front  an  hexastyle 
Corinthian  portico. — One  portfolio  with  six- 
teen drawings,  ten  of  which  illustrate  the 
l’emple  of  Fortune  at  Preneste,  with  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections,  a restored  elevation, 
elaborate  measurements,  and  restorations  of 
parts,  with  dimensions,  shewing  some  remark- 
able and  interesting  details,  of  which  there  now 
are  no  vestiges  at  Palestrina.  There  are  also 
various  compositions,  apparently  studies  for 
the  restorations  of  certain  courts  and  porticoes; 
and  one  drawing  of  an  amphitheatre. — Oue 
portfolio  with  twenty-nine  drawings  of  the 
Temples  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  of  the 
Pantheon,  of  Venus  and  Rome,  &c.,  at  Rome, 
of  Bacchus  iu  the  Campagtia,  of  the  temples 
at  Tivoli,  on  tbe  Clitumnus  and  at  Nismes  ; of 
tbe  Forum  of  Nerva,  of  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine at  Rome,  &c. — One  portfolio  with 
twenty-eight  drawings  of  tbe  arches  of  Janus, 
Constantine,  Septimius  Severus,  Gallienus,  and 
tbe  Porta  Maggiore,  at  Rome  ; of  the  ancient 
arches  at  Verona  and  Susa  ; elevations  of  a 
doorway  at  Spalatro,  and  of  the  doorwav  in 
the  cloister  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice; 
and  an  elevation  of  one  of  Palladio’s  palaces 
at  Vicenza. — One  portfolio  with  twenty  draw- 
ings, consisting  of  various  sketches  of  plans, 
&c.,  from  the  villa  Hadriana  near  Tivoli ; of 
the  Septizonium  or  Portico  of  Pompey;  of 
the  tomb  of  Theodorie  near  Ravenna  ; and 
miscellaneous  elementary  drawings  of'  tbe 
orders,  &e. 

Tbe  following  relate  more  immediately  and 
exclusively  to  Palladio’s  own  edifices  and 
works.  One  portfolio  with  thirty-one  drawings 
in  all,  containing  an  elevation  of  the  scene  of 
tbe  Teatro  Olimpico  by  Gian.  Battista  Albanesi, 
and  a section  of  the  Cortile  of  the  Convento 
della  Carita  at  Venice,  not  by  Palladio.  The 
other  drawings  consist  of  tbe  original  sketches, 
with  dimensions,  of  various  palaces  at  Vicenza, 
as  the  Chiericati,  Tiene,  &e  , and  also  of  many 
new  compositions  of  facades,  origiual  in  con- 
ception, and  very  elegant  in  style,  partaking 
much  of  the  cinque-cento  character. — Oue 
portfolio  with  thirteen  drawings,  and  ano- 
ther with  twelve  drawings,  being  studies 
for  plans  only  of  palaces  and  \ illas. — One 
portfolio  containing  eighteen  drawings,  one 
sheet  with  the  translation  from  Vitruvius 
of  the  description  of  the  Egyptian  and  Corin- 
thian CEci,  and  sections  in  illustration  of  tbe 
text;  the  rest  are  studies  for  various  churches, 
one  of  which  is  around  church  with  a pro- 
jecting portico,  like  that  of  San  Simeone  at 
Venice.— One  portfolio  with  twenty-one  draw- 
ings of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  parts 
of  the  villas  Papa  Giulio  and  Madama  near 
Rome;  of  the  palazzo  of  the  Counts  Tiene  at 
Vicenza,  and  some  drawings  of  the  orders  as 
though  prepared  in  outline  for  an  elementary 
work.  There  is  also  one  book  endorsed  with 
the  words  11  Heathen  Temples,  plans,  fronts 
and  sections,”  but  the  drawings  apparently 
are  not  by  Palladio.  It  contains  thirty-three 
leaves  with  plans  of  temples,  principally  cir- 
cular, in  Rome  and  the  Campagna;  one  of  a 
church  at  Constantinople,  and  a portion  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro. 

There  is  also  a fine  large  drawing  in  outline 
faintly  tinted,  bejng  the  elevation  of  a mag- 
nificent palace  three  stories  high,  enriched 
with  columns  on  each  story,  and  forming  an 
imposing  and  grand  composition.  It  is  framed 
and  glazed,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 


CHAPEL  BUILT  BY  ONE  MAN. 

Every  stone  of  the  chapel  for  the  Bath 
Uoion  Workhouse,  mentioned  in  our  last,  was 
laid  by  one  man,  John  Piuss,  a mason,  aged  78, 
who  was  residing  in  the  house.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  are  67  feet  in  length,  by 
35  in  width,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 455  persons  in  the  body.  At  the  west  end  is 
a gallery,  which  affords  room  for  256  children. 
In  the  west  porch  a stone  is  thus  inscribed  : — 

To  record  the  services  of 
JOHN  PLASS, 

inmate  of  the  Workhouse,  who,  at  the  age 
of  73,  working  with  much  zeal  and 
industry,  laid  all  the  stones 
of  this  building. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been  treated 
liberally  by  the  guardians. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. — Jury  of  Rewards  for  Artisans. — 
The  principal  manufacturers  of  the  French 
capital  have  united,  of  late,  for  forming  the 
above  association.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in 
their  prospectus,  are : “ To  prompt  the  mas- 
ters to  acts  of  kindness,  the  workmen  to  their 
duty  and  to  morality;  to  establish  between 
master  and  man  a benevolent  mutuality ; 
to  reward  good  behaviour,  industry  and  skill, 
by  the  way  of  medals,  prizes,  and  other  re- 
wards— indiscriminately  given  to  any  working 
individual — without  reference  to  their  creed, 
age,  sex,  or  kind  of  occupation.  To  form  an 
alliance  of  the  industrious  interests , for  ex- 
plaining the  wants  and  defects  of  that  branch 
of  the  social  fabric,  to  find  a remedy  for  them 
and  to  check  their  recurrence ; to  labour  in  fine, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  (sanatory) 
condition  of  the  working  population,  through 
an  improvement  of  their  morals f A simi- 
lar organism  (says  the  Journal  des  Dibats) 
exists  already  in  the  military  and  civic 
branches  of  the  state,  where  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  main  springs  of  im- 
provement— and  why  should  the  humbler 
classes  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege  ? A 
great  many  manufacturers,  engineers,  ar- 
chitects, carpenters,  casters,  &c.,  &c.,  have 
already  subscribed  for  this  important  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  to  hoped  that  it  will  spread 
over  the  whole  of  France.— [Fas  est  — immo  ah 
a mi  co  discere.'J 

The  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  at  Paris. — 
This  establishment  has  been  known  for  two 
centuries  for  its  textures,  and  especially  their 
splendid  colours — which,  by  some,  Mere  as- 
cribed to  the  sort  of  water  used  in  the 
Morks.  Very  extensive  structures  of  ameli- 
oration are  to  be  executed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bievre , near  Paris,  which  is  the  little  river 
passing  the  Gobelins. 

The  Archaeological  Commission  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.— This  official  body,  supported  by  the 
state,  was  established  in  1832 — of  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  merely  give  a cursory  notice,  as  it 
is  chiefly  history  which  has  hitherto  engrossed 
its  attention.  The  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  re- 
lating to  Russian  affairs  have  been  carefully 
searched,  and  copies  procured  by  the  labour 
of  Mr.  de  Uwarow,  the  ambassador.  The  col- 
lection of  Russian  medals , the  first  in  Europe, 
has  been  elucidated  in  an  especial  urork  of  the 
Russian  Archseologists. 

Debates  in  the  French  Chambers  on  the 
“ Murks' ’ to  be  placed  on  manufactured  Goods. 
— As  we  said  before,  the  French  Chambers  are 
i very  active  this  year  about  matters  connected 
with  trades,  manufactures,  &c.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Paris 
l press:  “It  is  a wrong  calculation,  a faulty 
I logic— to  respect  the  abuse,  which  dishonest 
| persons  Mould  make  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
i The  freedom  of  commerce,  this  proud  trophy 

> of  17^9,  does  not  come  at  all  to  be  curtailed  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  sensible  persons 

| believe,  that  liberty  of  trade  is  endangered  by 

> preventing  a scoundrel  from  selling  chalk  for 
’ plaster  of  Paris,  or  copper  for  gold.  If  govern- 
iment,  or  rather  the  Chambers  of  Commerce , 
I' will  cover  with  their  guarantee  the  genuine 
1 article,  confidence  in  our  manufactures  Mill 

result  therefrom  all  over  the  world.  The 
1 plan  proposed  is  only  an  extension  of  what 
j exists  already  in  printing,  jeu'elry,  &c.  Every 
j)  person  will  be,  as  before,  at  liberty  to  make 
;•  and  manufacture  M'hathe  likes — only  the  con- 
j sumer  would  then  know  M hether  he  does  not 
1 buy  an  X for  an  U.” 

i Outbreaks  and  Strikes  amongst  the  Working 
{''Men  in  France. — The  French  periodicals  are 
'full  of  reports  on  this  avowed  self-aid  of  the 
; labouring  population.  “ We , certainly,  have 
cto  learn  yet  (from  history),  that  any  such 
staking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  has  ever 
1 done  them  any  good.” — Journal  des  Debats. 

Novel  mode  of  “ working''’  a Patent  on  the 
Continent, — It  appears,  that  some  parties  there 
i do  not.  at  times  choose  to  take  out  a patent, 
"especially  in  cases  where  its  working  would 
'.entail  large  expense  (risk?)  of  manufactories, 
v&c.  They  advertise  the  main  features  of  the 
1 discovery—  and  put  a certain  price  (say  fifty 
I dollars,  or  even  two  dollars)  on  the  written  or 
xprinted  communication  of  the  secret.  It  is 
tstipulated,  however,  that  the  buyer  should  not 
3'be  at  liberty  of  allowing  others  to  use  it. 

Futurity. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will 
xcome,  when  every  20,000  people,  either  in  the 


a&£ret>Me  or  gregariously,  will  have  not  only 
their  hall,  select  library,  and  reading-room, 
but  also  their  public  walk,  play,  and  gymnastic- 
grounds.  In  the  olden  times  of  Athens,  there 
was  an  especial  fund  set  aside,  which  could  not 
be  applied  excepting  to  afford  the  people 
healthful  and  invigorating  amusement. 

Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  Munich  on 
Technical  Schools.  — This  important  subject 
has  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Chamber  for  two 
days — and  the  necessity  of  architectural  in- 
struction for  the  humbler  walks  of  builders 
has  been  well  put  forth.  One  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  said  beautifully,  “ The  whole 
position  of  the  present  time,  the  direction 
which  the  culture  of  the  age  has  taken,  shew 
that  it  is  especially  the  industrial  tendency,  at 
which  the  moral  and  material  forces  of  men 
are  aiming,  uhile  classical  studies  have  lost 
their  character  of  isolation.  The  barrier  be- 
tween humanitarian  and  material  efforts  is 
every  day  more  vanishing — the  men  of  industry 
direct  their  views  at  higher  culture  of  the 
mind,  M'hile  the  statesman  can  no  longer  exist, 
if  deficient  in  material,  and  even  technical 
knoudedge,  If  a technical  school  were  to  be 
established  in  every  county,  the  expense  wrould 
be  great— but  the  blessing  still  greater .”  The 
project  M'as  adopted  by  a great  majority. 

Technical  and  Art -improvements  of  Western 
Africa. — Since  France  possesses  establish- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  young  men  have 
been  sent  (at  the  expense  nf  the  state)  to 
France  to  be  instructed  in  several  branches  of 
arts  and  sciences;  and  seven  young  chiefs  of 
Bassam  and  Gabon  are  now  at  Paris.  Six 
young  men  have  been  sent  from  Senegal  to  be 
instructed  in  the  smelting  and  casting  of  iron 
and  other  metals,  in  which  their  country  seems 
to  abound. 

Statue  in  honour  of  Herder. — The  honour 
done  by  Germany  to  such  men  as  Schiller,  Jean 
Paul  Frederic  Richter,  Goethe,  &c.,  has  in- 
duced some  friends  of  the  above  great  man  to 
propose  the  erection  of  a monument  at 
Weimar.  As  he  has  served  mankind , England 
ought  to  take  a share  in  doing  his  memory 
honour. 

Monumental  Show-garden  at  Pistoja. — No 
one  M-ho  comes  to  Tuscany,  Mill  fail  to  view 
the  above  splendid  establishment,  belonging 
to  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  Cavaliere 
Niccolo  Puccini.  The  idea  of  erecting  monu- 
ments to  great  men  amongst  the  great  scenery 
of  nature  is  novel — at  least  for  us  moderns. 
The  inscriptions  of  a reasonably  liberal  ten- 
dency are  by  the  knight  himself.  A work, 
entitled  Monumenti  del  Giardino  Puccini , with 
thirty-seven  plates,  gives  a true  representation 
of  these  monumental  gardens. 

Artisans  in  Algeria. — The  war  secretary  at 
Paris  has  lately  decided,  that  a free  passage  to 
that  colony  should  be  given  to  masons,  car- 
penters, stone-cutters,  tilers,  &c.,  being  such 
trades  as  (besides  agriculturists)  are  the 
most  important  to  a new  establishment.  The 
number  of  emigrants  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  is  considerable. 

Great  Constructions  in  Germany. — The  build- 
ing of  the  new  Picture  Gallery  at  Dresden  has 
been  approved  of  by  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  Professor  Semper  appointed  the 
architect,  of  whose  work  on  Protestant 
churches  we  gave  a short  account  to  our 
readers. — As  Berlin  has  been  hitherto  destitute 
of  any  striking  church  structure,  H.M.  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  given  orders,  that  a vast 
cathedral  should  be  raised  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city.  It  will  consist  of  a huge  nave, 
surmounted  by  two  steeples,  each  300  feet 
high. 

Hydraulic  Works  in  Upper  Egypt. — Mr. 
d’Arnoux,  late  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Paris,  and  engineer  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
has  obtained  from  H.R.H.  the  important 
commission  of  draining  the  lands  of  Upper 
Egypt.  J.  L y. 


PUBLIC  NECESSARIES  AND  URINALS. 

The  necessity  for  public  conveniences  daily 
becomes  more  evident  and  more  pressing,  and 
yet  no  steps  are  taken  to  provide  them.  The 
nature  of  the  subject,  probably,  prevents  our 
contemporaries  from  joining  us  in  the  demand 
for  proper  provision  in  this  respect.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  they  would  put  aside 
their  feelings  of  delicacy,  in  a matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  all,  and  assist  in  en- 
forcing a remedy  for  a monstrous  evil. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING: 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  INCOR- 
PORATED CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

Several  provincial  correspondents  having 
inquired  of,  us  the  conditions  that  must  be  at- 
tended to,  in  preparing  drawings  for  churches, 
in  aid  of  u hich  the  incorporated  and  other 
societies  are  to  be  applied  to,  we  think  it  de- 
sirable to  print  the  folloM’ing  : — 

The  general  committee  meet  for  the  dispatch 
of  business  on  the  third  Monday  in  each 
month,  with  the  exception  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October. 

All  applications  for  assistance,  plans,  certifi- 
cates of  completion,  &c.  to  be  post-paid,  and 
delivered  at  the  society’s  office  before  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  to  be  examined  by  the 
surveyor,  and  afterwards  by  the  sub-committee, 
whose  meeting  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  preced- 
ing that  of  the  general  committee. 

The  following  plans,  &c.  must,  in  every  case, 
accompany  an  application  for  aid  from  this 
society  towards  building  an  additional  church 
or  chapel : — 

1.  A plan  of  the  building,  shewing  the  pro- 
posed fitting  up,  with  schedules  of  the  number 
and  situation  both  of  the  appropriated  and  of 
the  free  seats.  Also,  if  there  be  any  gallery, 
a plan  of  the  gallery  floor. 

2.  Elevations  of  the  several  fronts. 

3.  Longitudinal  sections,  shewing,  respec 
tively,  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  inte- 
rior, unless  the  two  sides  are  similar,  in  which 
case  one  longitudinal  section  will  be  sufficient. 
Also  transverse  sections,  shewing  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  interior. 

All  the  above  to  be  drawn  to  a scale  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a foot.  The  thickness  of 
the  Mralls  and  of  any  projections,  buttresses,  &c., 
and  the  heights  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  figured 
on  the  respective  drawings.  The  depth  of  the 
foundations,  and  the  spread  of  the  footings,  to 
be  correctly  described  by  the  sections,  and  also 
figured. 

4.  A drawing,  shewing  the  construction  of 
the  roof  or  roofs,  drawn  to  a scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  with  the  scantlings  of  the 
different  timbers  figured,  and  provision  shewn 
for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  roof. 

5.  A drawing,  shewing  the  construction  of 
the  galleries,  if  any,  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  the  scantlings  being  also  figured. 

6.  A block  plan  of  the  site,  on  the  scale  of 
not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  to  a foot, 
shewing  the  site,  the  approaches,  the  cardinal 
points,  and  the  drains;  with  a sectional  line 
drawn  across  the  churchyard  ; and  with  the 
deviations  from  the  level,  if  any,  measured. 

7.  A description  of  the  nature  of  the  site,  as 
to  the  soil  and  fitness  for  foundations  ; stating 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  building,  and  whe- 
ther  there  are  any  buildings  which  will  obstruct 
the  light. 

8.  A detailed  specification  of  the  works, 
stating  all  dimensions,  and 

9.  A detailed  estimate  of  the  expense-. 

If  any  enlargement  of  an  existing  church  or 
chapel  be  contemplated,  the  following  are  re- 
quired : — 

1.  A plan  of  the  whole  existing  church  or 
chapel,  with  the  dimensions  figured,  shewing 
the  present  arrangement  and  intended  addition  ; 
with  schedules  of  the  number  and  situation  of 
the  appropriated,  as  well  as  of  the  free  seats, 
present  and  proposed. 

2.  An  elevation  of  each  front  affected  by  the 
proposed  alteration. 

3.  Sections  of  such  parts  of  the  building  as 
are  affected  by  the  proposed  alteration. 

4.  Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of 
the  additional  building. 

All  the  above  to  be  drawn  to  the  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  the  di- 
mensions figured  in  each  plan  or  drawing. 
Pen  and  ink  drawing  only  is  required. 

5.  Where  new  or  enlarged  roofs  are  required, 
a drawing,  shewing  the  construction  of  the 
roof  or  roofs,  drawn  to  a scale  of  half  an  inch 
to  a foot,  with  the  scantlings  of  the  different 
timbers  figured,  and  provision  shewn  for  pro- 
per ventilation. 

6.  A drawing,  shewing  the  construction  of 
the  galleries,  if  any,  on  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  the  foot,  the  scantlings  being  also 
figured. 

7.  A detailed  specification  of  the  works, 
stating  all  dimensions,  and 

8.  A detailed  estimate  of  the  expense. 
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N.B.  All  plans  must  be  approved  by  the 
society  before  the  work  is  commenced. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
delay  which  frequently  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  plans  for  alteration,  or  for 
further  information,  persons  applying  for  aid 
from  this  society  are  desired  to  attend  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  the  following  suggestions 
and  instructions  : — 

1.  Site. — Central,  with  regard  to  the  popu- 
lation to  he  provided  for;  dry;  if  possible, 
rather  elevated,  but  not  on  a high  or  steep 
hill : not  near  nuisances,  such  as  steam-engines, 
shafts  of  mines,  noisy  trades,  or  offensive  ma- 
nufactories : accessible  by  foot  and  carriage- 
ways, but  not  so  near  to  principal  thorough- 
fares, ns  to  subject  the  service  of  the  church 
to  the  danger  of  being  incommoded  by  noise. 
The  building  to  stand  east  and  west  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

2.  Style  and  Form. — No  style  seems  more 
generally  suitable  for  an  English  church  than 
the  Gothic  of  our  own  country,  as  developed 
in  its  successive  periods.  The  Norman  (or 
Romanesque)  style  is  also  suitable,  and  offers 
peculiar  advantages  under  certain  circum- 
- tances,  especially  when  the  material  is  brick. 
The  society  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  the 
proportions  and  great  features,  as  well  as  in  the 
details,  good  ancient  examples  should  be  closely 
followed.  For  Gothic  churches,  the  best  form  is 
either  the  cross,  consisting  of  a nave,  transepts 
and  chancel,  or  the  double  rectangle,  composed 
of  a nave,  with  or  without  side  aisles,  and  of  a 
chancel.  In  a chapel,  the  single  rectangle  is 
also  suitable  ; the  length  being  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  the  breadth.  If  the  funds  do  not 
suffice  to  complete  satisfactorily  a design,  other- 
wise eligible;  or  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
neighbourhood  render  it  probable  that,  at  no 
great  distance  of  time,  the  building  may  be 
enlarged;  it  is  better  to  leave  a part  of  the 
original  design,  as,  for  example,  side  aisles  or 
transepts,  or  the  tower,  to  a future  period,  than 
to  attempt  the  completion  of  the  whole  design 
at  once  in  an  inferior  manner.  In  such  a case , 
the  temporary  walls  and  fillings  up  of  arches 
should  be  so  built,  as  clearly  to  shew  that  they’ 
are  temporary,  and  that  the  building  is  incom- 
plete, but  at’the  same  time  not  without  due 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  propriety. 

3.  Foundation. — To  be  surrounded,  if  requi- 
site, by  good  covered  drains.  If  the  soil  wants 
firmness,  the  walls  may  often  be  better  secured 
from  partial  settlements,  by  spreading  the  foot- 
ing on  each  side,  than  by  deepening  the  foun- 
dation, or  resorting  to  more  expensive  works. 
In  all  irregular  or  doubtful  soils,  concrete  is 
recommended  for  the  foundations,  in  preference 
to  any  other  material.  No  interment  should 
be  permitted  under  a church,  except  in  arched 
vaults  properly  constructed  at  the  time  of 
building  the  church,  with  entrances  from  the 
outside  only;  nor  should  any  graves  be  made 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  external  wall. 

4.  Area. — It  would  tend  much  to  the  pre- 
servation of  churches,  and  render  them  more 
dry,  if  a paved  open  area,  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches  wide,  were  made  round  them,  and  sunk 
six  or  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  about  the  church,  with  a drain  from 
the  area  to  carry  off  the  water. — Or  the  same 
objects  might  be  attained  either  by  turning  a 
segmental  arch  from  the  wall  outside  the  foot- 
ing, or  by  bedding  in  the  wall  a course  of  slate 
in  cement. 

5.  Basement.  — The  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  &c.,  often 
render  it  desirable  to  have  crypts  under  a 
church.  They  should  be  of  a massive  con- 
struction, turned  upon  semicircular  or  seg- 
mental arches,  resembling  the  early  examples, 
entered  only  from  without. 

6.  Floor. — To  sittings, wood;  to  open  spaces, 
or  chancel,  stone  or  encaustic  tiles.  If  not 
undervaulted,  it  may  be  freed  from  damp  by 
brick  rubble,  flints,  ashes,  or  furnace  slack,  laid 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  under 
the  floor.  Allowance  should  also  be  made  for 
the  future  rise  of  the  surrounding  burial 
ground  ; the  floors  of  many  churches,  origin- 
ally above  ground,  ore  at  this  day  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  have  thereby  become 
damp  and  unwholesome.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  church  floor  should  be  raised  at  least  three 
steps  above  the  ground  line.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  joists  of  the  floor  should  never  ex- 
ceed twelve  inches.  All  wood  floors  should 
be  supported  on  walls,  with  a clear  space  of 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  well  ventilated  be- 


neath. No  American  timber  to  be  used  either 
in  the  floors  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Flagged  floors  should  be  laid  on  cross 
walls  eighteeen  inches  high. 

7.  Walls. — To  be  solidly  constructed  of 
stone,  either  squarred,  or  rubble,  or  flint; — or 
of  brick,  where  no  good  stone  can  be  procured 
without  great  additional  expense.  If  the  walls 
are  of  brick,  cased  with  stone  or  flint,  the  stone 
or  flint  to  be  well  bonded  into  the  brick.  As 
a general  rule,  the  thickness  must  not  be  less 
than  as  follows : — 
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If  less  than  twenty  feet  high, 
and  carrying  a roof  not 
exceeding  twenty  feet  ft.  in.  ft.  in.  ft 

span 1 104  2 0 2 3 

If  twenty  feet  or  more  high, 
or  carrying  a roof  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  span  ..2  3 2 5 2 6 

If  more  than  thirty  feet  high  2 7 i 2 9 3 0 

The  above  dimensions  are  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  are  buttresses,  of  solidity  and 
form  suitable  to  the  style  adopted,  placed 
opposite  the  trusses  or  principals  of  the  roof ; 
where  there  are  no  buttresses,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  must  be  considerably  greater.  No 
cement  or  plastering  of  any  kind  to  be  used  as 
a facing  of  the  walls,  or  of  any  external  part 
of  a church  or  chapel.  If  a wall  be  built  with 
two  faces  of  stone,  filled  between  with  rubble, 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  properly 
bonded  together,  as  the  wall  will  otherwise 
not  stand  a partial  settlement.  Where  good 
stone  is  scarce,  a thickness,  otherwise  perhaps 
unattainable,  may  be  secured  by  this  method 
of  construction.  Walls  built  of  flint  or  rubble 
should  have  bonding  courses  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  stone  or  brick  piers  at  intervals,  approach- 
ing at  least  within  four  inches  of  the  external 
face.  Whatever  be  the  material  of  which  the 
substance  of  the  walls  is  made,  the  dressings 
should,  if  possible,  be  invariably  of  stone.  The 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality 
of  the  mortar  used. 

8.  Roof. — The  best  external  covering  is 
lead,  which  should  be  not  less  than  seven 
pounds  to  the  foot ; — or  copper  of  not  less  than 
twenty-two  ounces  to  the  foot.  Blue  tiles, 
commonly  called  Newcastle  tiles,  or  stone  tiles, 
are  perhaps  the  next  best  covering.  West- 
moreland slates  are  better  in  colour  than  those 
commonly  used,  but  are,  in  most  cases,  expen- 
sive. All  slates  to  be  fixed  with  copper  nails. 
Flat  ceilings  are  inconsistent  with  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Next  to  a stone  vaulted  roof  none 
has  so  good  an  effect  internally  as  an  open 
roof,  exhibiting  the  timbers.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  of  high  pitch,  the  transverse 
section  forming  or  approaching  to  the  figure  of 
an  equilateral  triangle.  If  a wooden  panelled 
roof  be  preferred,  the  panelling  should  not  be 
made  to  imitate  stone.  In  roofs  of  low  pitch 
and  wide  span,  horizontal  tie-beams  are  neces- 
sary ; but  in  other  cases,  where  the  society  is 
satisfied  that  due  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  safety  of  the  construction  without  them, 
they  may  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  distance 
between  the  trusses  exceed  ten  feet,  inter- 
mediate trusses  must  be  introduced.  The 
distance  between  the  common  rafters  should 
never  exceed  twelve  inches.  Wherever  the 
ends  of  timbers  are  lodged  in  the  walls,  they 
should  rest  in  cast-iron  shoes  or  on  stone 
corbels. 

9.  Windows. — In  Gothic  churches,  where 
stained  glass  is  not  used,  the  glass  should  be 
in  small  panes,  those  of  a diamond  shape 
being  generally  preferable.  Hopper  case- 
ments are  recommended,  and  they  should  be 
inserted  in  almost  all  the  windows,  in  order 
to  secure  due  ventilation.  Where  lead-lights 
are  adopted,  copper  bands  to  tie  them  to  the 
saddle  bars  are  preferable  to  lead,  being  less 
liable  to  stretch  and  become  loose  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind.  The  very  unsightly  appear- 
ance often  occasioned  by  the  wet  streaming 
down  the  window-backs  can  be  prevented  by 
fixing  a small  copper  gutter  at  the  bottom  of 
each  lead-light,  to  receive  the  moisture  pro- 
duced by  condensation,  with  copper  tubes  to 
convey  the  same  to  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. This  has  also  a tendency  to  keep  the 
building  dry,  and  to  preserve  it  from  decay; 
or  the  inside  of  the  sills  may  be  raised  an  inch 
and  a half.  A good  effect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  the  sills  of  windows  raised  as  much  as 


practicable  above  the  line  of  the  tops  of  the 
seats. 

10.  Tower  and  Spire. — The  usual  place  of 
the  tower,  in  a church  without  transepts,  is 
at  the  west  end ; or  it  may  be  placed  about 
the  middle  of  the  side.  If  funds  are  scanty, 
it  is  better  to  leave  this  part  of  the  church  to 
a future  period,  than  to  attempt  its  immediate 
completion  in  an  inferior  manner.  When  the 
tower  contains  more  bells  than  one,  the 
timbers  of  the  bell  framing  or  floor  should 
not  be  inserted  into  the  main  walls  ; but  should 
be  supported  either  on  set-offs  or  on  corbels. 

11.  Gutters. — Where  necessary,  to  be  most 
carefully  constructed  to  carry  oft  the  rain  and 
snow  into  the  perpendicular  pipes,  which  are 
best  of  cast- ii on,  cylindrical,  and  placed  an 
inch  or  two  at  least  from  the  wall,  so  as  to 
admit  air  and  keep  it  dry.  Dripping  eaves 
projecting  very  far  do  not  in  all  cases  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  gutters  and  pipes,  even 
in  very  sheltered  situations ; but  in  exposed 
places,  eaves-gutters,  and  rain-water  pipes  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  wet 
being  driven  against  the  walls,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  building  damp.  Eaves  gutters  may 
be  made  of  cast-iron  ; but,  unless  very  skilfully 
cast,  they  will  not  preserve  their  level.  The 
lead  for  gutters  must  not  be  less  than  eight 
pounds  to  the  foot.  Lead  gutters  must  not  be 
less  than  twelve  inches  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  with  drips  at  proper  intervals  ; each  drip 
two  inches  deep  at  the  least,  and  the  fall  be- 
tween the  drips  not  less  than  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  every  ten  feet.  Outlets  to  be  provided 
in  parapets  to  carry  off  the  overflowing  occa- 
sioned by  rapid  thaws  or  otherwise.  Drains 
on  the  roof  should  be  protected  by  coverings, 
as  it  prevents  the  melting  snow  from  congeal- 
ing in  the  gutter,  and  thus  obstructing  the 
water-course.  Drains  should  be  formed  at  the 
feet  of  all  the  rain  water  pipes. 

12.  Ventilation. — Ventilation  cannot  be 
always  completely  effected  by  windows  alone, 
without  incommoding  the  congregation.  In 
such  cases  foul  air  may  be  expelled  at  or  near 
the  roof,  either  by  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
channels  or  tubes.  Where  there  is  a ceiling, 
apertures  should  be  made  in  it  for  the  proper 
ventilation  of  the  roof.  All  the  original  pro- 
visions for  the  ventilation  of  the  building  must 
be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  apertures 
kept  open. 

13.  Chimneys. — If  any  be  required,  the  ut- 
most care  must  be  taken  to  render  them  safe 
from  fire.  They  should  never  be  brought 
within  eighteen  inches  of  any  timber.  They 
should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible,  but  not 
disguised  under  the  form  of  any  ornamental 
feature  of  the  building. 

14.  The  Lord's  Table.— Should  be  raised 
two  or  more  steps  above  the  floor  of  the 
chancel,  which  should  itself  be  raised  a^  step 
or  two  above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  Where 
the  rails  do  not  extend  across  the  chancel,  no 
seats  should  be  allowed  between  the  rails  and 
the  north  and  south  walls  ; and  as  much  room 
as  possible  should  be  left  about  the  rails  for 
the  access  of  communicants. 

15.  Font.— To  be  fixed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  building,  or  as  near  as  convenient  to  the 
principal  entrance,  but  not  so  as  to  be  under  a 
gallery.  Care  to  be  taken  that  sufficient  space 
is  allowed  for  the  sponsors  to  kneel.  The 
font  to  be  of  stone,  as  directed  by  the  canon, 
and  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  immersion 
of  infants.  To  be  provided  with  a water- 
drain. 

16.  Reudiny  Peiv  and  Pulpit. — The  reading 
pew  should  not  be  so  elevated  as  to  resemble 
a second  pulpit ; and  both  reading  pew  and 
pulpit  should  be  so  placed  as  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  east  end  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  body  of  the  church. 

17-  Seats. — The  seats  must  be  so  placed  a9 
that  no  part  of  the  congregation  may  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  altar.  There  must  invariably 
be  an  open  central  passage  up  the  wholelength 
of  the  church,  from  west  to  east.  No  square, 
or  round,  or  double  pews  can  be  allowed,  and 
as  few  pews  as  may  be.  Much  accommoda- 
tion is  gained  by  the  adoption,  instead  of  pews, 
of  open  seats  with  backs.  The  distance  from 
the  back  of  one  seat  to  that  of  the  next  must 
depend  in  great  measure  on  the  height  of  the 
backs  and  the  arrangements  for  kneeling. 
Where  the  funds  and  space  admit,  convenience 
will  be  consulted  by  adopting  a clear  width  of 
three  feet,  or  even  three  feet  four  inches  ; but 
the  width  of  two  feet  six  inches  in  the  clear 
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may  be  allowed  if  the  back  of  the  seat  be  not 
more  than  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height. 
This  height  is  in  all  cases  to  be  preferred,  both 
for  convenience  and  for  appearance.  If  a 
greater  height  be  adopted,  the  distance  from 
back  to  back  must  not  be  less  than  two  feet 
eleven  inches  in  the  clear.  There  should  not 
be  any  projecting  capping  on  the  top  ot  the 
backs.  Means  for  kneeling  must  in  all  cases 
be  provided.  Hassocks  are  to  be  preferred  to 
kneeling  boards,  especially  where  the  space  is 
narrow.  Twenty  inches  in  length  must  be 
allowed  for  each  adult,  and  fourteen  for  a 
child.  Seats  intended  exclusively  for  children 
may  be  twenty-four  inches  from  back  to  front. 

18.  Galleries. — None  can  be  permitted  in 
any  part  of  the  chancel.  Where  necessary, 
they  should  not  enclose  the  columns  against 
which  they  rest,  so  as  to  break  the  upright 
lines  of  the  shafts  from  the  floor  to  the  roof. 
Wherever  placed,  they  should,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  made  to  appear  as  adjuncts  and  ap- 
pendages to  the  architectural  design  of  the  in- 
terior, rather  than  as  essential  parts  or  features 
of  it.  The  society  will  not  sanction  any  plan 
involving  the  erection  of  a gallery,  unless  in 
cases  where  it  is  distinctly  shewn  that  no  room 
is  unnecessarily  sacrificed,  by  inconvenient  ar- 
rangements, on  the  floor. 

19.  Vestry. — The  vestry  should  have  access 
to  it  from  without. 

20.  Finishings. — Wall  wainscoting,  or  wood 
linings  to  walls,  to  be  avoided  wherever  con- 
venient. Wood  linings  to  walls  confine  the 
damp,  and  frequently  occasion  dry  rot.  For 
the  same  reason,  cement  skirtings  are  to  be 
preferred  to  wood  ; particularly  on  the  ground 
floor.  Where  the  linings  to  the  walls  are  of 
wood,  holes  should  be  perforated  under  the 
seats  to  allow  the  circulation  of  air.  As  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  rot  if  any  wood  is 
in  contact  with  the  walls,  theends  of  seats  next 
the  walls  should  be  omitted,  and  cement, 
painted,  be  substituted. 

21.  Excise  able  and  Customable  Articles. — • 
Architects  are  particularly  desired  to  take  care 
that  an  accurate  account  be  kept  of  the  quan- 
tities of  customable  and  exciseable  articles 
used,  where  the  expense  of  enlarging,  building, 
rebuilding,  or  increasing  the  accommodation 
of  a church  or  chapel  will  amount  to  400/.,  or 
upwards,  such  as  may  be  duly  certified  or  veri- 
fied by  affidavit. 


SHAPE  OF  SEWERS. 

TRAPPING  GULLIES — SMALL  DRAINS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
widely-circulated  journal  to  invite  the  especial 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
Westminster,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  to  the 
report  lately  published  at  Brussels,  respecting 
an  explosion  in  a main  sewer  at  Ixelles,  oc- 
casioned by  the  improper  method  of  trapping 
gullies,  such  method  not  allowing  the  gas  to 
escape  sufficiently  quick  in  cases  of  the  gas 
mains  being  defective,  and  which  is  very 
likely  to  occur  in  London,  the  pipes  being  laid 
and  jointed  in  a very  slovenly  manner.  It  ap- 
pears the  plan  of  trapping  is  similar  to  the 
one  adopted  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
Commission,  and  has  been  recommended  by 
the  present  surveyor  to  be  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  Westminster  division.  The  pre- 
sumed advantages  to  be  derived  from  trapping 
gullies  and  private  drains  in  the  upper  district, 
will,  I am  persuaded,  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  danger  likely  to  be  incurred 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Pall  Mall,  Westminster, 
and  other  densely  populated  and  valuable  por- 
tions of  this  commission.  I also  wish  them 
to  observe  minutely  the  increased  height  the 
back-water  rises  in  parts  of  the  King’s  Scho- 
lars’ Pond  Sewer,  since  the  contraction  of  the 
lower  part  next  outlet,  and  the  increased  velo- 
city of  water  discharged  from  the  egg-shaped 
sewers.  Should  a storm  happen  during  the 
time  the  gates  are  closed  at.  high  water,  the 
destruction  of  property  will  be  enormous. 

Pall  Mall,  6th  April,  1846. 

April25th. — Allow  me  now  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  accident  which  happened  to  one 
of  the  inspectors  (Mr.  H.  Webber),  of  the 
Westminster  division,  last  Wednesday,  in  a 
sewer  in  Rochester-row,  and  which  fully  bears 
out  the  view  I took  respecting  the  system  of 
trapping,  and  decreasing  the  size  and  ventila- 
tion of  sewers  in  this  district. 

By  the  hasty  and  general  adoption  of  small 


egg-shaped  sewers,  in  the  poorer  and  densely 
populated  localities,  we  shall  have,  for  the 
present,  a cheap  and  apparently  good  drainage, 
but  which  will  not  require  many  years  to 
prove  destructive  to  further  improvements  of 
the  neighbourhood,  without  a very  great  outlay 
of  capital,  and  a source  of  immense  expense 
and  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

April  21th. — The  heavy  rain,  which  fell  on 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  has  pro- 
duced a second  evil  noticed  in  my  letter  of  the 
6th,  as  likely  to  occur.  The  back-water 
filled  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  main  sewer, 
and  forced  its  way  up  the  collateral  sewers, 
carrying  away  the  brickwork  back  of  two 
houses  in  Tachbmok-street,  next  to  Warwick- 
street,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  reaching  within 
9 inches  of  the  basement  window  sills.  It  has 
also  done  immense  mischief  in  other  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  houses  in  Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  three 
letters  with  their  respective  dates. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  Ci.oacina. 

#*#  As  to  the  increased  height  of  back-water 
in  parts  of  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer, 
“since  the  contraction  of  the  lower  part  next 
the  outlet,”  we  learn  that  no  such  contraction 
has  taken  place.  A very  high  flood  occurred 
on  Sunday,  the  26th  ult.,  and  little  or  no  da- 
mage took  place,  except  through  a neglect  of 
parties  themselves,  in  the  case  alluded  to  in 
Cloacina’s  letter  of  27th  ult. 

Cloacina  states  that  the  back  water  filled  the 
main  sewer,  forced  its  way  up  the  collateral 
sewers,  carrying  away  the  brick-work  back  of 
two  houses,  hr.  We  understand  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  drains  into  the  main  line  of 
King’s  Scholar  pond  sewer  not  having  a flap, 
part  of  a garden  wall  was  damaged  by  the 
rising  water,  but  hear  of  nothing  more. 

As  to  the  accident  to  Mr.  H.  Webber,  the 
fact  is,  the  sewer  was  new  ; not  a drain,  or 
gully,  nor  any  soil  had  been  in  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ber did  not  take  the  Davy  lamp,  but  went  with 
an  open  candle  to  examine  the  brick-work, 
and  the  defect  in  the  main  of  gas,  and  Mr. 
Webber’s  want  of  caution,  occasioned  the  la- 
mentable accident  to  himself. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

May  6tl),  1846.— Sir  John  Rennie,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  paper  read  was  “ A 
descriptive  account  of  the  recent  works  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  V.P.,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  River  Severn,”  by  E.  Leader 
Williams,  resident  engineer.  The  paper  com- 
menced by  giving  an  account  of  the  previous 
condition*  of  the  river  Severn  between  Stour- 
port  and  Gloucester,  which  it  described  as 
being  a succession  of  deep  and  nearly  quies- 
cent pools,  separated  by  a series  of  rocks  and 
shoals,  forming  comparative  rapids.  In  these 
new  works,  the  remedy  adopted  was  the  re- 
moval of  these  fourteen  natural  dams,  and  the 
substitution  of  four  artificial  weirs,  placed  dia- 
gonally across  the  channel  of  the  river.  In 
connection  with  these  weirs  were  a series  of 
locks  placed  in  artificial  lateral  channels,  by 
means  of  which  the  navigation  was  maintained. 
These  weirs  and  locks  were  described  as  situ- 
ated at  Lincomb,  Ilolt,  Bevere,  and  Diglis  ; 
Lincomb  being  one  mile  below  Stourport, 
Diglis  one  mile  below  Worcester,  and  Holt 
and  Bevere  at  intermediate  distances.  The 
general  dimensions  of  all  the  locks  resembled 
that  at  Lincomb,  which  was  100  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  9 inches  deep,  with  a 
lift  of  8 feet,  and  a depth  of  6 feet  6 inches 
over  the  cills.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  brick- 
work upon  a foundation  of  red  sandstone  rock. 
The  water  was  admitted  to  and  discharged 
from  the  lock  chamber  in  a peculiar  manner. 
A lateral  arched  culvert  was  built  parallel  to 
the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  It  communicated 
with  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  by  seven 
lateral  arched  openings  at  right  angles  to  the 
culvert,  and  by  it  16,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
flowed  in  or  out  of  the  lock  in  one  minute  and 
a half;  and  lopded  vessels  have  frequently 
passed  through  in  three  minutes.  The  con- 
struction of  all  the  locks  was  described  as  si- 
milar to  that  at  Lincomb. 

The  lock  gates  were  described  as  being  33 
feet  6 inches  in  height  by  17  feet  6 inches 
wide.  The  overhanging  portions  of  the  balance 
beams  are  of  cast-iron,  and  although  the  total 
weight  of  each  gate  was  16  tons,  it  was  worked 


by  one  man.  Diagonal  iron  tie  rods  were  in- 
serted in  the  framing  of  the  gates  from  the 
top  of  the  heel  post  to  the  mitre  post,  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  by  this  arrangement  the  gates 
were  rendered  perfectly  firm.  The  weirs, 
which  are  chiefly  built  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  in  one  instance  in  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, were  fully  described  ; they  are  constructed 
of  large  rubble  stone,  abutting  against  a foun- 
dation of  piling,  and  vary  in  length  between 
300  and  400  feet. 

The  facility  with  which  the  freshes  are  dis- 
charged by  these  weirs  was  accounted  for  by 
their  length,  their  obliquity,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted action  of  the  under  current.  The  ad- 
vantage of  their  length  was  self-evident ; and 
to  obtain  that,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
line  of  the  upper  sill  obliquely  across  the 
stream,  by  which  an  equal  discharge  was  en- 
sured throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  weir. 
The  free  action  of  the  under  current  wa9  also 
maintainnd  to  be  an  important  cause  of  an  ef- 
ficient discharge  of  the  land  waters. 

It  was  found  that  the  under  current  was  im- 
proved by  the  obliquity  of  the  weirs,  and  less 
impediment  was  offered  to  the  water  than  by 
weirs  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  stream.  In 
fact,  if  the  area  of  the  section  represented  by 
multiplying  the  length  of  the  oblique  weir  into 
the  depth  of  the  sheet  of  water  flowing  over  it, 
was  equal  to  the  area  of  the  direct  transverse 
section  of  the  water  of  the  river  above  it,  the 
weir  offered  no  impediment  to  the  water,  and 
tb.e  stream  flowed  onwards  with  a regular 
velocity. 

As  a proof  of  this  under  current,  it  was 
stated,  that  an  old  barge  which  had  been  laid 
up  as  useless,  got  adrift,  and  sunk  in  ten  feet 
of  water  twenty  yards  above  one  of  the  weirs. 
It  continued  undisturbed  during  the  short 
water  season,  but  the  first  heavy  fresh  raised 
it  from  the  bottom,  and  laid  it  on  the  upper 
cill  of  the  weir,  there  not  being  sufficient 
water  to  carry  it  over.  Another  instance  of 
the  free  action  of  the  under  current  was,  that 
the  channel  not  only  maintained  its  original 
depth,  but  was  scoured  out  in  some  instances 
to  a depth  of  two  feet.  A series  of  experiments 
made  in  connection  with  these  works,  proved 
that  the  under  current  flowed  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  river  till  it  readied  the 
foot  of  the  weir.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fact,  a float,  which  was  loaded  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  swim  at  different  depths,  ap- 
proached the  weir  in  a line  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face, until  it  came  nearly  close  to  the  upper 
cill  of  the  weir,  when  it  rose,  and  formed  a 
parabolic  curve  in  its  passage  over  it. 

'The  fall  at  low  water  between  Stourport  and 
Worcester,  was  stated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  21 
inches  per  mile  ; while  between  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  it  was  only  at  the  rate  of  4|  inches 
per  mile.  On  account  of  this  variation,  a 
different  mode  of  improvement  was  there 
adopted,  viz.,  removing  the  shoals  by  dredg- 
ing, and  constructing  a series  of  embankments 
for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  river.  The  whole  series  of  locks 
and  weirs  between  Stourport  and  Gloucester 
was  completed  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto, 
the  contractors,  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
months.  The  works  have  been  satisfactorily 
tested  by  the  floods  of  two  winters,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  weirs  in  discharging  the  flood 
waters  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

At  the  monthly  ballot  for  members,  the  fol- 
lowing candidates  were  elected  : — Messrs.  A. 
Causton,  W.  W.  Collins,  S.  Frost,  C.  Har- 
ratt,  T.  M.  Gladstone,  and  J.  Tully. 


Building  Societies.— A Correspondent 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  ot 
Special  Commissioners,  Somerset.  House,  Lon- 
don, have  decided  in  the  case  “ Caigill  V.  the 
Trustees  of  the  Borough  of  Durham  Building 
Society,”  that  such  societies  are  liable  to  the 
payment  of  Id.  on  every'  20s.  of  interest  paid 
to  the  societies  by  the*  respective  members, 
who  have  purchased  out  their  shares,  not- 
withstanding any  rule  or  condition  made  by 
such  society  to  the  contrary. 

Hull  Cemetery  Competition.— A cor- 
respondent informs  us,  that  the  premiums  in 
this  competition  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Broderick, of  Hull,  and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslie, 
of  London. 

Water  for  Liverpool. — A Bill  for  sup- 
plying Liverpool  with  water  is  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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LONDON  HOUSE  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
ELIZABETH. 

Frequent  allusions  have  been  made  in  this 
journal  to  the  curious  volume  of  MS.  drawings 
by  John  Thorpe,  now  preserved  in  Sir  John 
Soane’s  museum.  Thorpe  was  an  architect 
extensively  employed  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  He  re- 
built Holland  House  as  it  now  stands,  and  was 
the  architect  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  The 
MS.  volume  contains  280  pages,  all  filled  with 
plans  and  elevations,  details,  copies  from 
French  works  of  architecture,  designs,  &c. 
Many  of  the  plans  are  of  important  buildings, 
such  as  Theobalds,  Burghley,  Longford 
Castle,  and  of  some  of  those  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  survey  and  re- 
port upon.  There  are  plans  and  elevations  of 
country  houses  and  town  houses,  and  some 
very  curious  sketches  of  wooden  buildings. 
Most  of  the  elevations  are  badly  drawn,  and 
in  some  cases  it  requires  a good  acquaintance 
with  Thorpe’s  drawing  to  understand  them. 
As  an  example  of  what  this  curious  volume 
contains,  one  of  the  sketches  is  here  given  : — it 
represents  a wooden  building,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  standing  at  the  “ water  end  of 
Holborn,” — at  that  time  adorned  with  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton — who 
employed  Thorpe  as  his  architect  for  Kirby, 
in  Northamptonshire,  still  standing. 

The  plan  of  the  building,  which  is  half  the 


size  of  Thorpe’s  sketch,  is  very  interesting ; 
and  certainly  it  gives  us  very  respectable  ideas  as 
to  the  comfortable  requirements  in  his  dwelling 
of  the  old  London  citizen  or  merchant— such 


person  we  may  very  safely  suppose  to 
have  been  the  tenant  of  the  building  re- 
presented. From  the  garden  you  ascend 
by  five  steps  the  inclosed  terrace  in  front 
of  the  building  ; this  has,  as  Thorpe  ex- 
presses, a “ terrace  overhead  ” — a small 
porch  leads  into  the  great  hall.  The 
kitchen  is  on  the  right : the  larder  is  the 
small  square  room  leading  out  of  it.  The 
small  room  in  front,  on  the  same  side  as 
the  kitchen,  is  the  buttery,  with  cellar 
under,  the  small  steps  conducting  down 
to  it.  Above  the  hall  is  “ the  great 
chamber,”  the  staircase  leading  to  which 
opens  into  a gallery  communicating  to 
the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  square  compartments  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  represented  in  plan  as 
staircase  and  larder,  are  carried  up  above 
the  roof  as  turrets ; a small  prospect 
tower  is  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
building. 

There  are  several  other  plans  of 
wooden  houses  in  this  curious  volume, 
on  a much  larger  scale  than  the  one  re- 
presented. The  writer  was  permitted  in 
-1 837,  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum,  to  take  copies  of  the  collec- 
tion, an  undertaking  which  occupied  him  six 
weeks.  Several  of  the  best  of  the  elevations 
and  plans  have  been  given  by  him  in  bis  pub- 
lications. C.  J.  Richardson. 
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ARCADE— CHAPTER  ROOM  CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL. 

The  entrance  to  this  splendid  room  is  from 
the  east  cloister.  The  oldest  part  is  said  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Archbishop  Boniface  about 
1260,  but  it  was  repaired  in  1304,  and  again 
in  the  loth  century,  when  the  upper  part  was 
rebuilt ; the  vaulted  ceiling,  which  is  remark- 
ably fine,  is  said  to  be  of  Irish  oak. 

The  room  is  entirely  surrounded  by  an  ar- 
cade, a portion  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  en- 
graviug;  the  arches  at  the  east  end  intended  for 
the  prior  and  other  superior  officers,  are  of  a 
more  elaborate  but  not  so  good  a design  ; the 
shafts  of  the  columns  are  said  to  be  of  Be- 
thersden  marble  ; the  date  of  this  work  (with 
the  exception  of  the  quatrefoils  and  battle- 
ment, which  are  modern),  is  about  1270. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  the  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapter  room — length  99  feet, 
breadth  35  feet,  height  52  feet. 

W.  Cavelf.h. 


THE  ART-UNION  QUESTION. 


Ax  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund,  on  Saturday,  May  9th,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  most  ably  presided 
over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morpeth,  M.P., 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  in  replying  to 
the  toast,  “ The  British  Institution,”  insisted 
with  much  force  on  the  importance  of  leading 
public  attention  to  the  works  of  modern  artists, 
and  urged  with  truth,  the  greater  value  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London  in  this  respect.  The 
noble  chairman,  Lord  Morpeth,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  a most  eloquent  address  in  favour 
of  the  fund,  then  rose  and  said,  the  toast  next 
on  ihc  list  related  to  the  association,  so  warmly 
eulogised  by  Mr.  Cabbell,  and  he  was  quite 
sure  would  be  received  by  the  meeting  with 
enthusiasm.  The  importance  of  spreading 
abroad  a taste  for  art  must  be  admitted  by  all, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Art-Union  was 
effecting  this  was  extraordinary.  During  his 
stay  in  America  he  was  often  gratified  in  a 
high  degree  by  discovering  some  of  their  prints 
huog  up  in  log-huts,  and  humble  cabins  in  wild 
and  remote  districts.  He  proposed  to  drink 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Art-Union  of  London,” 
and  would  connect  with  it  the  name  of  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries,  who  was  present. 
The  toast  was  received  with  loud  and  con- 
tinued applause. 

Mr.  Godwin  said,  the  manner  in  which  the 
toast  had  been  responded  to,  would  be  not 
merely  gratifying  to  the  committee  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  but  valuable  to  them  in 
their  present  efforts  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  the  association.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
there  were  aware  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Society;  that  in  spite  of  the  admission  of 
the  principle  on  two  occasions  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  recommendation  of  a 
select  committee  of  their  body,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  declared  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  bill  to  legalize  Art-Unions 
permanently,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wyse.  He 
(the  speaker),  had  formed  one  of  a deputation 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord 
Monteagle,  who  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a few  days  ago ; on  which  occasion 
the  premier  admitted  he  bad  not  been  able  to 
read  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  stated 
that  his  impression  was,  that  Art-Unions  did 
not  benefit  high  art.  Without  going  fully 
into  the  details  of  the  interview,  he  would 
mention  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  that  occasion!  made  an  observation  to 
this  effect,  that  if  the  Government  allowed 
this  bill  to  pass,  other  bodies  would  apply 
to  be  exempted  from  the  Lottery  Acts  in 
like  manner,  the  upholsterers  for  example, 
and  that  he  did  not  see  why  the  persons 
who  produced  pictures,  should  obtain  im- 
munities any  more  than  the  persons  who 
produced  tables  and  chairs.  Now  he  (the 
speaker)  would  make  no  comment  on  this  state- 
ment, which  was  repeated  in  various  forms, 
because  what  he  would  say  might  be  considered 
disrespectful— but  he  ventured  to  think  in  that 
assembly  at  all  events,  the  difference  between  the 
produceis  of  pictures  and  the  producers  of  works 
of  art — the  influence  of  art, — the  importance  of 
obtaining  for  it  national  encouragement — would 
be  viewed  somewhat  differently.  To  oppose 
the  Art- Union  of  London  because  the  prize- 
holders  bought  other  pictures  than  those  by  the 


first  men  in  the  profession  (whose  works,  by 
the  way,  were  not  bought  simply  because  they 
were  seldom  for  sale),  was  preposterous . as' 
well  might  a recruiting  serjeant  say  he  would 
enlist  none  but  veterans.  Whence  came  the 
veterans?  Why  from  the  recruits.  Whence 
proceeded  first-rate  painters?  Why  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  once  second-rate; 
The  majoritv  of  those  young  artists  who  were 
striding  on  rapidly,  to  fill  the  spaces  which 
time  necessarily  made  in  the  first  ranks,  had 
been  encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London.  Of  the  advantage  it  had 
been  to  individual  artists  he  could  mention 
fifty  cases,  but  would  restrict  himself  to  one. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  Government  competi- 
tion of  cartoons,  a young  artist  requested  he 
would  come  and  see  his  cartoon,  and  said  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  sale  of  one  or  two  little 
pictures  to  prizebolders,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  attempted  this  large  work.  The  cartoon 
was  not  rewarded,  but  as  he  (the  speaker)  had 
lately  heard,  it  led  to  the  artist’s  appointment 
as  master  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Design, 
where  he  was  then  pursuing  his  avocation,  with 
advantage  to  himself  and  credit  to  the  country. 


He  would  not  dwell,  however,  on  this  point.  The 
immediate  encouragement  of  artists  was  not 
the  primary  object  of  those  who  established  the 
Art-Union  ; what  they  aimed  at  was  to  spread 
a love  of  art  throughout  the  community,  and 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  enjoyment 
of  fine  works.  They  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
this  was  the  true  Way  to  advance  the  interests  of 
artists  and  of  arts ; and  the  results  had  per- 
fectly justified  their  views.  The  great  scope 
of  art  was  beginning  to  be  understood  ; pictures 
and  sculpture  had  been  looked  at  and  pur- 
chased as  plate  or  jewels  might  be  ; the  fact, 
that  art  was  a teacher,  that  a true  artist  was  a 
poet,  expressing  his  ideas  through  a different 
medium,  had  not  been  understood.  But  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  he  hoped,  when  it 
would  be;  provided  the  operations  of  this  and 
similar  societies  were  not  interfered  v ith. 
Look  at  the  present  exhibition  ; one  so  good 
was  not  remembered.  Look  at  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  as  regarded  art ; 
when  had  art  been  so  much  talked  of  and 
so  much  thought  of  too,  as  it  was  now? 
This  really  was  a most  important  ques- 
tion. The  90,000/.  the  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
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don  had  spent  amongst  artists  was  not  the 
main  point  to  be  considered  ; nor  even  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  the  existence  of  Art- 
Unions  involved  an  expenditure  amongst  ar- 
tists of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a year.  The  great  point  was,  the  spread  of  a 
love  and  knowledge  of  art  amongst  the  people. 
He  need  hardly  say,  that  he  had  no  private 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  Art-Unions, — 
his  was  a labour  of  love,  and  therefore  he  felt 
justified  in  calling  on  every  man  there,  who 
really  felt  the  importance  of  the  matter,  to 
exert  himself  to  obtain  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a successful  issue.  He  had  found 
his  chief  enjoyments  in  art,  and  would  open 
those  enjoyments  to  others.  He  regarded  the 
true  artist  with  respect,  and  would  make  him 
respected  by  others.  The  committee  whom 
he  represented  had  determined  to  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  ensure  a continuance 
of  the  association,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
with  the  good  help  of  those  present,  they  would 
succeed. 

The  noble  chairman  said,  that  although 
until  that  time  his  attention  had  not  been 
specially  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  he  should  unquestionably  support  the 
Bill.  VVe  may  state,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  Academicians  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  the 
House  to  pass  the  Bill  now  before  them. 

The  prizeholders  of  the  present  year  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  selection.  Amongst 
the  pictures  already  purchased  may  be  men- 
tioned, “The  Fainting  of  Hero,”  by  El- 
more, A.R.A. ; “ TheGowChrom  and  the  Glee 
Maiden,”  by  Lauder  ; “ The  High  Altar  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Antoine,”  by  D.  Roberts,  R.A.; 
two  by  Lee,  R.A. ; “Harvest  Time,”  by 
WitheringtoD,  R.A. ; and  others  by  Goodall, 
J.  Allen,  Barraud,  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  Mclan, 
F.  R.  Pickersgill,  Hassell,  Jutsum,  Anthony, 
De  Wint,  &c.,  &c. 


JUNCTION  OF  THE  GAUGES. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  of  diversity  of 
gauge,  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many, 
Messrs.  Austin  and  Quick  have  proposed  a 
plan  of  simple  character.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  additional  sets  of  wheels  to  each 
axle  of  the  carriages,  whereby  the  same  car- 
riage may  travel  both  on  the  broad  and  nar- 
row gauges,  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  if 
the  statement  be  correct,  without  stoppage  or 
inconvenience  of  any  kind.  The  locomotives, 
of  course,  would  not  require  the  proposed 
alteration,  as  each  line  would  possess  its  own 
establishment  of  engines,  travelling  no  further, 
as  is  now  the  practice,  on  meeting  lines  of 
uniform  gauge.  The  carriages  employed  for 
the  purpose  would  be  of  narrow  gauge  dimen- 
sions, the  axles  being  lengthened  sufficiently 
to  receive  the  additional  wheels.  . The  axle 
bearings  would  be  most  conveniently  situated 
between  the  wheels  on  either  side,  the  grease 
or  lubricating  box  being  so  placed  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  between  the  spokes  of  the 
outer  wheels. 

The  inventors  say,  “ The  steps  of  the  nar- 
row gauge  carriages  now  project  invariably 
beyond  the  broad  gauge  dimensions,  the  ad- 
ditional wheels,  therefore,  involve  no  altera- 
tion whatever  of  bridges,  tunnels,  or  even  the 
station  platforms  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines. 
The  only  alteration  required,  throughout  the 
works,  for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  these 
carriages,  will  be  a most  simple  addition  to 
the  rails,  at  the  crossings  from  one  line  to  the 
other,  or  the  sidings  of  both  gauges,  to  allow 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  that  are  not  travel- 
ling on  the  rails  to  pass  through.  This  will 
consist  of  an  opening  made  along  each  rail  to 
be  passed,  at  the  proper  distance  from,  and 
parallel  to  the  rails  travelled  upon  in  each 
direction,  this  opening  being  precisely  similar 
to  what  is  now  formed  at  all  crossings  to  allow 
the  flange  of  each  of  the  M’heels  to  pass  at  the 
crossing  points  ; the  turntables  requiring  only 
an  additional  square  notch  or  opening  across 
the  rails  for  each  additional  wheel.” 

A model  is  to  be  seen  at  Greenwich,  but 
we  have  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect it. 


The  Iron  Trade. — A fall  in  price  was  ex- 
pected but  has  not  come.  It  appears  likely 
that  the  present  prices  will  be  maintained  for 
some  time,  should  no  extraordinary  event  occur. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A rumour  prevails,  that  the  Grand  Junction 
Company  are  about  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  whole  of  the  land  from  Lime-street  to 
Ilotham -street,  and  from  London -road  to 
Lord  Nelson-street,  Liverpool,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  hotel  upon  it  for  railway  passen- 
gers.  The  young  quicksets  along  the  Lon- 

don and  Birmingham  Railway  have  undergone 
a new  method  of  training.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  grow  perpendicularly,  they  are  in- 
clined in  the  direction  of  the  line,  and  inter- 
laced, so  as  to  resemble  the  device  made  by 
the  swords  of  the  morris-dancers  when  put 
together.  This  has  been  done  from  London 
to  Rugby;  and  the  cost  of  so  simple  an  opera- 
tion has  exceeded  5,000/.  The  object  is  to 
make  the  fence  a full  protection  against  cattle. 

The  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  have  recently  put  forth  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  “ accidents  attended 
with  personal  injury  or  danger  to  the  public, 
arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  pas- 
sengers,” &c.  ; — 
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The  length  of  the  Summit  Tunnel  is  three 

miles,  and  a great  portion  of  the  material  has 
been  wound  out  of  the  earth  from  a depth  of 
600  feet.  Nearly  eight  millions  of  tons  of 
water  have  been  pumped  in  the  space  of  five 
years.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  consumed 
in  the  execution  of  the  tunnel  is  as  follows  : — 


EASTERN  CONTRACT. 


to  Feb.  1843  ^ the  drifts..  J 
From  Feb.  14,  1843  i 

to  Nov.  18,  1845  J 


brls. 


1102 


tns.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 
54  11  2 2 7 

49  4 0 0 


WESTERN  CONTRACT. 

FTS:  it;  i££ } “ * _>  « 

Total 3485  157  14  1 9 

The  cost  of  the  valuable  report  on  the 

gauges  was  571/-  10s. The  only  difference 

between  Hallette’s  Atmospheric  Railway, 
now  in  operation  at  Peckham,  and  the 
common  atmospheric,  consists  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  valve,  which  closes 
the  long  slit  in  the  atmospheric  pipe.  In 
Messrs.  Clegg  and  Sainuda’s  system  the  open- 
ing is  closed  by  a leather  valve  and  hinge.  In 
Mr.  Hallette’s  system  the  slit  is  closed  by  a pair 
of  elastic  lips,  which  allow  a thin  plate  of 
metal  to  pass  along  between  them  and  close 
immediately  after  it.  These  lips  are  formed 
of  India-rubber  pipes,  clothed  with  cotton  and 
leather,  and  inflated  with  compressed  air  of 
some  five  pounds  pressure. 


Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Poor. 
— The  London  Committee  for  promoting  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses,  have 
petitioned  Parliament  to  pass  a law,  empower- 
ing boroughs  and  towns  to  establish  such,  and 
to  impose  moderate  rates  to  defray  any  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income. 


LLANDILO  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  several  inquirers,  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  insert  the  following  letter:  — 

Sir,— Having  observed  in  your  paper,  and 
otherwise  learnt,  that  some  of  the  architects 
who  have  transmitted  plans  to  the  Llandilo 
Church  Committee,  are  desirous  to  know  when 
a selection  will  be  made,  I beg  to  inform  you, 
from  your  having  already  noticed  this  subject 
in  your  paper,  that  the  committee  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society,  whose  advice  they  have 
sought  to  enable  them  to  award  the  prizes  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulated  instructions  to 
the  architects,  and  that  the  Committee  will 
announce  their  decision  a9  soon  a9  they  shall 
have  obtained  competent  professional  assist- 
ance for  their  guidance.  The  names  of  the 
competing  architects  were  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  under  seal,  in  which  state  they  will 
remain  until  the  prizes  have  been  determined, 
when  the  plan9  will  be  returned  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  may  appear  to  belong;  and  in 
the  mean  time  care  will  be  taken  that  no  im- 
proper use  is  made  of  them. 

I trouble  you  with  this  communication,  and 
also  beg  to  inclose  a copy  of  the  instructions 
before  mentioned,  iu  order  that  you  may  notice 
the  subject,  if  necessary,  in  reply  to  any  in- 
quiries which  have  been  addressed  to  you. 

I am  Sir,  &c.,  T.  W.  Pugh, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Llandilo,  11th  May,  1846. 


ARCHITECTS’  REMUNERATION. 

Sir, — Pardon  me  for  once  more  trespass- 
ing upon  your  valuable  time  and  attention,  but 
as  your  correspondent  “ Alpha,”  seems  not  to 
have  kept  to  the  question  at  issue,  viz.,  “ Re- 
muneration of  Architects,”  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  have  no  specified  charges,  perhaps  you 
will  bear  with  me  for  a few  moments.  Were 
the  solicitor  to  be  consulted,  or  the  medical 
man  called  in,  both  parties  have  their  pub- 
licly acknowledged  charges,  and  would  receive 
them  without  a demur ; but  not  so  the  archi- 
tect, and  as  a case  in  point,  I beg  to  refer  your 
correspondent  to  the  lute  ease  (in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench)  of  “ Mail-  v.  Ward,”  which  is 
so  fully  commented  on  in  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  your  journal  of  Dec.  20th  and  Feb. 
7th.  After  the  council  lor  the  plaintiff  had 
stated  the  case,  and  called  witnesses  to  prove 
the  usages  of  the  profession  as  regards  remu- 
neration—what  was  the  defendant’s  idea  of 
the  matter?  why  this,  “that  he  supposed  the 
compensation  in  all  departments  of  it,  was  to 
be  nothing  but  what  his  own  judgment  should 
approve,  and  his  * generosity  ’ bestow.”  Now 
here  is  no  “thrower  of  a sprat  to  catch  a 
herring,”  but  one  who  was  professionally  em- 
ployed to  assign  and  carry  out  certain  works, 
which  be  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  employer, 
and  yet  the  remuneration  he  was  to  receive  for 
his  services,  was  to  be  let t entirely  to  the  gene- 
rosity  of  the  defendant.  Is  this  right  or  proper  ? 
The  above  is  no  solitary  instance;  the  defendant 
only  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  majority,  and 
I feel  assured  that  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  in 
the  profession,  who  have  notone  timeor  another, 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Mair, 
although  it  was  not  brought  into  a court  of 
justice;  and  matters,  I fear,  will  never  be  other- 
wise while  things  remain  as  they  are.  I would 
say  now  as  I did  before, — let  there  be  a regular 
and  generally  acknowledged  set  of  charges  • 
this  is  no  case  to  be  settled  by  common  law. 
The  profession  must  legislate  for  itself,  and  none 
else,  and  should  there  be  any  appeal,  let  it  be 
to  a committee  of  those  eminent  in  the  pio 
fession,  and  who  can  alone  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  That  there  are  professional  tyros 
who  do  as  your  correspondent  describes,  it  is 
but  too  true;  nevertheless  this  in  a certain  ex- 
tent, arises  from  the  cause  which  1 have  above 
described,  and  from  which  many  more  evils 
emanate. 

Alpha’s  illustration  in  proof  of  his  argu- 
ment is  so  far  so  good  ; but  I will  put  it  to 
him  as  on  honest  man,  is  it.  just  that  any  party 
after  they  have  induced  an  architect  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  furnishing  plans  and  drawings, 
should  retain  them,  and  that  the  first  intima- 
tion he  receives,  that  he  is  the  non-succe9sful 
candidate,  should  be  through  the  columns  of  a 
public  journal  ? In  common  politeness  (put- 
ting aside  the  justice  of  the  case),  they  ought 
a9  early  as  possible  after  the  selection  has  been 
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made,  to  return  the  drawings  to  their  different 
owners,  with  the  issue  of  tne  competition,  but 
I am  aware  that  the  reverse  is  an  every-day 
occurrence.  This  in  itself  is  bad  and  quite 
enough  to  damp  the  beginner.  Even  if  he  is 
over  generous  of  his  time  and  talents,  he  ought 
not  to  be  victimized  ; hoping  for  something 
better  buoys  him  up  through  many  difficulties, 
and  God  help  him  or  any  one  else  when  that 
forsakes  him.  With  many  apologies  for  this 
long  letter,  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

May  2,  1846.  W.  S. 


FEES  RECEIVED  UNDER  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDINGS  ACT. 

On  Tuesday,  a return  of  the  monies  received 
by  the  registrar  and  others  under  the  Buildings 
Act  was  issued.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the 
following  abstract  in  the  Times:  — 

“ The  first  branch  of  the  return  has  reference 
to  moneys  received  and  expended  by  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Commissioners,  on  account  of  the 
salaries  of  the  official  referees,  and  Registrar 
of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  from  September  1, 

1844,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1846.  The  contri- 
butions received  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
towards  defraying  one  moiety  of  the  salaries  of 
the  official  referees  and  registrar,  was  2,650/., 
out  of  which  146/.  18s.  4d.  was  deducted  for 
clerks,  &c.  The  contributions  in  the  same 
period,  out  of  the  rates  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  were  1,500/,  making  together,  3,863/. 
Is.  8d.  On  the  credit  side  there  were  pay- 
ments, to  the  official  referees  and  registrar,  at 
1,000/.  a year  each,  of  3,483/.  14s.  9d.,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  last  there  was  due  on  the 
accounts  to  the  same  parties,  1,258/.  4s.  3d., 
which  is  now  made  payable  by  the  statute 
passed  in  the  present  sessions,  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  A statement  is  made,  in  the 
second  part,  of  the  fees  received  and  payments 
made  by  Mr.  Symonds,  the  registrar,  from  the 
1st  of  September,  1844,  to  the  1st  of  January, 

1845.  The  fees  received  were  265/.  13s., 
which,  with  146/.  18s.  4d.  received  through 
the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  by  payment 
of  the  Treasury  on  account  of  salaries,  made 
412/.  11s.  4d.  The  money  was  disbursed,  as 
per  statement  on  the  other  side,  with  a sum  of 
5/.  13s.  0£d.  carried  to  the  next  account,  mak- 
ing 418/.  4s.  4|d.  The  third  account  in  the 
return  is  a statement  of  fees  and  payments 
from  the  first  of  January,  1845,  to  the  1st  of 
April  last  (five  quarters).  The  amount  re- 
ceived in  that  period  was  1,958/.  4s.  9d.,  which 
was  disbursed  in  payments,  except  a balance 
in  hand  of  64/.  18s.  In  the  five  quarters,  as 
much  as  53/.  11s.  lOd.  was  paid  for  postages. 
The  amount  due  to  the  1st  of  April  on  salaries 
and  expense,  was  351/.  Is.  9d.,  and  the  amount 
owing  to  the  office  was  211/.  2s.  lid. 


DUTY  ON  BRICKS. 

Sir, — I saw  by  your  observations  that  you 
intended  to  look  to  the  duty  on  bricks  ; but 
while  the  grass  is  growing  the  steed  is  starving. 
Now  or  never ; and  considering  you  are  in  earn- 
est, I am  willing  to  attempt  assistance.  Can 
any  one  account  how  it  is,  that  while  the  pro- 
ducing price  of  every  other  manufacture  has,  in 
the  last  100  years,  been  lessened  more  than 
one-fourth,  that  the  price  of  brickwork 
has  been  doubled  instead  of  lessened?  The 
price  of  brickwork,  when  the  old  Building 
Act  was  passed,  14  Geo.  3,  as  stated  in  that 
Act,  was  7/-  16s.  per  rod ; this  was  the 
full  price  : the  same  ratio  of  price  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  is  now  15/.  per  rod.  How  is 
this  vast  difference  to  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  bv  attributing  it  to  the  duty  on 
bricks?  And  ought  we  not  also  to  deduct  at 
least  one-fifth  from  the  smaller  cost  (to  meet 
improvements  prevented  by  the  duty,  for  why 
should  not  the  producing  price  of  this  manufac- 
ture have  lessened  like  all  others  ?)  thus  making 
the  natural  cost  of  brickwork  of  the  present  day 
to  be  about  six  guineas  per  rod.  W e know  it  is 
an  every  day  fact,  that  journeymen  bricklayers 
take  all  labour  of  all  kinds  of  such  brickwork, 
including  labourers,  making  of  mortar,  all 
cutting,  and  all  labour  or  work  whatever,  at  25s. 
per  rod  ; and  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
bricklayer  of  the  present  day  lays  twice  the 
number  of  bricks  for  the  same  value  of  money 
to  what  they  did  100  years  ago  ; that  a brick- 
maker  of  the  present  day  makes  twice  the 


number  of  bricks  for  the  same  value  of  money 
than  they  did  100  years  ago ; that  the  fuel 
with  which  the  bricks  and  lime  are  burnt  is 
not  only  much  cheaper,  but  it  is  also  applied 
with  ten  times  the  skill  and  effect  now  to  what 
it  was  100  years  ago  ; that  carriage  of  bricks, 
of  lime,  of  sand,  of  scaffolding,  &c.,  &c.,  is  con- 
siderably less  now  than  it  was  100  years  ago ; 
that  scaffolding  is  not  only  cheaper,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  duty  since  added,  but  also  it  is  much 
more  expeditiously  and  cheaply  reared  now  than 
it  was  100  years  ago  ; that  all  other  tools,  im 
plements,  &c.,  used  to  produce  the  materials 
of  brickwork,  and  the  brickwork  itself,  in- 
cluding clay  digging,  brickmaking,  stone 
getting,  lime  burning,  sand  getting,  mortar 
mixing,  &c.,&c.,  are  considerably  cheaper  now 
than  they  were  100  years  ago;  that  lime  and 
sand  are  considerably  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  100  years  ago;  that  labourers  of  the  present 
day  do  twice  the  quantity  of  work  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  than  they  did  100 
years  ago ; that  masters  of  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  only  of  master  brickmakers, 
only  get  half  the  profits  now  that  they  got 
100  years  ago.  Take  the  journeymen’s  la- 
bour, including  bricklayers’  labourers,  mortar- 
mixers,  scaffold  rearing,  pargetting  of  flues, 
setting  of  pots,  bedding  of  bond  plates,  lintels, 
frames,  cases,  and  all  introductions  into  the 
brickwork,  all  cuttings,  chasings,  gathering 
over  projections,  recessings,  sailing  courses, 
brick  on  edge,  rough  arching,  splays,  brick- 
trimmers,  and  all  other  works,  labours  or  re- 
quirements, belonging  to  the  brickwork  (all 
this  is  now  done  for  25s.  per  rod,  while  a great 
deal  of  extra  labour  is  introduced  to  save  brick- 
work by  arched  recesses,  false  windows,  blank 
doorways,  piers,  &c.,  &e.,)  at  23s.  a rod  ; 
4,500  bricks  to  the  rod  at  their  natural  price, 
had  not  any  duty  been  put  on  bricks,  would 
be  3/.  7s*  6d.,  also  15s.  fid.  for  the  same  natural 
price  of  materials  for  mortar,  and  20s.  for 
masters’  profits  and  losses,  this  makes  six 
guineas  the  rod.  I maintain,  that  this  is  the 
very  utmost  price  that  brickwork  would  have 
been  at  now,  if  no  duty  had  been  put  on 
bricks;  large  masters  would  have  had  much 
more  than  20s.  per  rod  for  their  profits, 
from  their  having  a greater  demand  for 
materials  and  labour,  and  from  their  being 
paid  extra  by  measurement,  numbers,  and 
allowances  for  waste  and  labour,  included 
in  tbe  23s.  to  the  journeyman,  viz. : — par- 
getting  of  flues,  setting  of  pots,  bedding  of 
bond,  plates,  lintels,  frames,  cases,  and  all  in- 
troductions in  the  brickwork ; all  cuttings, 
chasings,  gatherings,  over-projections,  breaks, 
recesses,  sailing  courses,  brick  on  edge,  rough 
arches,  cut  and  gauged  arches,  drains,  splays, 
brick  trimmers,  pockets,  chimney  breasts,  and 
a vast  many  other  extras,  the  profits  of  which 
are  only  known  to  builders,  and  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  unless  builders  force  them  out. 
These  I have  fairly  calculated,  but  shall 
not  expose,  as  1 feel  satisfied  that  every  master 
and  journeyman  will  admit,  that  I have  still 
retained  for  each  of  them  better  remuneration 
than  what  they  get  now.  I have  stated  things 
in  the  worst  light  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
trade  by  which  I get  my  daily  bread  ; I can 
prove  this  in  various  ways.  It  is  a very 
erroneous  opinion,  that  an  excise  duty  on  a 
home  manufacture  only  enhances  the  value  by 
the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  The  glass  duty 
just  taken  oft’  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  this  foolish  error  ; yet  I admit  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I know  of  to 
follow  the  duty  through  its  thousands  of  effects 
to  get  at  the  real  increase  in  cost  consequent 
on  that  duty. 

I have  been  sixteen  years  constantly  study- 
ing the  effects  of  the  brick  duty,  and  not  a day 
has  passed  without  my  attention  being  called  to, 
nor  has  a week  passed  without  (either  on  the 
Sunday  or  on  the  week  evenings,  when  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  would  permit  of  it)  my  mak- 
ing different  calculations,  checking  and  proving 
my  opinions,  and  searching  out  how  all  was  to 
be  accounted  for.  Bricks  only  pay  a duty  of  6s. 
per  1,000,  yet  I can  clearly  prove  in  a number 
of  different  ways,  that  this  duty  enhances  the 
price  of  bricks  when  in  the  work,  and  to  the 
party  ultimately  and  eventually  paying  for  the 
brickwork,  35s.  per  1000.  This  makes  an  ulti- 
mate and  eventual  difference  in  a rod  of  brick- 
work, of  7 /•  17s.  6d.  to  the  ultimate  and  even- 
tual payer  for  the  brickwork.  This  same  duty 
makes  a difference  of  16s.  6d.  on  labour  and 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a rod  of 


brickwork,  by  lessening  their  consumption, 
improvements  in  their  productions,  &c.,  to  the 
ultimate  eventual  payer  of  the  brickwork. 
Extra  final  charge  for  bricks  caused  by 

duty  £7  17  6 

Extra  final  charge  for  labour  and  other 

things  caused  by  duty  0 16  6 

Natural  price  of  brickwork  if  no  duty 
had  been 6 6 0 


Present  unnatural  price  caused  by  duty  15  0 0 
My  calculations,  producing  these  results  in 
many  different  ways,  are  very  prolix  and  tedi- 
ous, and  such  as  very  few  would  go  into. 

I have  made  several  communications  to  you 
on  the  subject.  If  I were  to  attempt  to 
hint  at  all  the  ways  in  which  the  duty  affects 
the  price,  I should  not  hope  u>  benefit  you 
without  being  present  with  my  papers.  The 
principal  harm  done  by  the  duty  is  placing 
those  that  make  bricks  under  the  excise  laws, 
so  that  without  any  known  fault  or  error, 
the  maker  may  be  exchequered,  his  business 
stopped  for  an  unlimited  time,  immense  ex- 
penses brought  on  him, — total  ruin,  if  not  im- 
mensely rich.  This  confines  the  trade  in  a very 
few  hands.  It  also  prevents  any  but  the 
richest  persons  embarking  in  it;  for  it  is 
known  when  the  duty  money  must  be  paid, 
and  any  one  that  must  sell  to  pay  the  duty 
is  compelled  to  make  very  great  sacrifices, 
or,  to  save  themselves  a part  of  this  great 
sacrifice,  they  sell  to  the  rich  makers  : thus 
an  awful  monopoly  of  brickmakers  exists. 
Then  the  duty  being  payable  immediately  the 
clay  leaves  the  moulds,  prevents  the  making 
going  on  except  in  the  very  finest  weather,  pre- 
vents it  being  a continuous  trade  or  business, 
causes  the  pay  to  be  greater  for  mak- 
ing, prevents  improvements  being  intro- 
duced, as  any  failure  is  the  loss  of  duty.  I 
will  not  go  further  in  mentioning  the  effects 
of  the  duty,  the  bare  writing  them  down  to 
give  a just  idea  of  them  would  swell  my  com- 
munication to  many  postages.  1 have  made 
3,000,000  of  bricks,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  I can  convince  any  reason- 
able person  that  I have  most  undeniable 
evidence  to  substantiate  all  that  I assert. 

I believe  this  foolish  tax  was  put  on  to  pre- 
vent persons  (having  leases  ot  ground  that 
did  not  forbid  the  making  of  bricks)  from 
the  making  of  bricks.  It  was  a selfish  legis- 
lative movement  of  landlords  to  commit 
a legal  robbery  on  their  tenants.  In  this 
they  were  greatly  assisted,  as  Peter  Pindar 
tells  us,  by  a brickmaker  making  bricks  near 
the  residence  of  Geo.  III.  1 remember 
laughing  at  the  account  when  a boy,  but  not 
having  Peter  Pindar’s  works  by  me,  I should 
not  perhaps  give  the  account  correctly,  after 
thirty  years  of  hard  fighting  for  a bare  living 
since  I read  it.  This  duty  has  since  been 
principally  maintained  to  enable  a few  master- 
brickmakers  to  make  rapid  and  large  fortunes, 
by  keeping  the  making  in  a few  hands,  instead 
of  as  it  used  to  be,  when  every  farmer  and  owner 
of  land  made  bricks  when  short  of  other  work 
for  their  labourers,  when  they  used  to  cart 
them  to  the  nearest  town  attheslack  time;  when 
farmers  chiefly  depended  on  such  brickmaking 
as  the  only  means  of  enabling  them  to  manure 
properly  their  farms,  exchanging  one  load  of 
clay,  manufactured  into  bricks,  for  twenty 
loads  of  manure  ; for  I know  that  Government 
proposed  to  do  away  with  this  duty,  as  it  hardly 
paid  for  its  collection,  and  the  maintenance 
of  excisemen  always  on  the  spot ; but  the  large 
brickmakers  petitioned  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  duty,  and  made  a wilful  mis-state- 
ment to  induce  the  continuance  of  it. 

Only  calculate  the  immense  injury  this  tax 
causes  to  the  proper  housing  of  the  poor,  the 
building  of  sewers,  drains,  railroads,  churches, 
chapels,  public  buildings,  bridges,  &c.  The 
preventing  of  fires  where  houses  join  each 
other,  &c.,  and  how  it  lessens  the  labour  of 
not  only  bricklayers  and  labourers,  but  also  of 
plasterers,  masons,  slaters,  carpenters,  joiners, 
cabinet-makers, upholsterers,  smiths,  plumbers, 
painters,  glaziers,  paper-hangers,  surveyors, 
architects,  and  all  their  clerks  and  attendants, 
and  many  thousands  of  others  depending  on 
building  for  their  means  of  living,  and  how  it 
prevents  additional  accumulation  of  the  most 
permanent  and  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  viz.,  dwelling-houses, 
churches,  public  buildings,  sewers,  drains, 
bridges,  and  other  works  that  will  endure  for 
centuries.  Humanitas. 
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THE  STRIKE. 

A large  meeting  of  master  builders  has 
been  held  at  Newton.  The  towns  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Macclesfield, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Leeds,  Bolton,  Preston, 
Wigan,  Warrington,  Blackburn,  Stockport, 
Birkenhead,  Sheffield,  Bury,  Oldham,  Brad- 
ford, and  various  other  places  of  minor  note, 
had  appointed  deputations  from  the  body  of 
master  builders  in  the  various  localities,  and 
numbered  nearly  200.  The  deputations  met 
in  the  great  hall,  and  Mr.  David  Bellhouse, 
of  Manchester,  was  unanimously  called  to  pre- 
side. The  representatives  of  almost  all  the 
large  building  firms,  in  the  various  towns 
which  we  have  enumerated,  were  present, 
and  the  utmost  determination  was  shewn  not 
to  yield  tl.o  demands  of  the  union. 

The  Liverpool  Mail  says,  “ After  the  meet- 
ing had  broken  up  a letter  was  received, 
signed  by  several  persons,  on  behalf  of  the 
bricklayers,  joiners,  and  plasterers,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  joiners  of  Manchester,  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee.  It  is  probable, 
from  the  firm  and  decided  tone  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  that  the  struggle,  instead  of 
being  near  its  termination,  is  only  commenc- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale,  and  that  either  the 
General  National  Union  of  the  building  trades 
must  be  dissolved,  or  the  building  trade  itself 
throughout  Lancashire,  T orkshire,  and  War- 
wickshire, will  be  generally  suspended.  This 
is  an  event  much  to  be  deplored,  and  we  think 
that  the  operatives  would  do  well  to  dissolve 
their  connections  with  any'  general  and  na- 
tional organization  for  trade  purposes,  as  we 
understand  that  there  is  not  much  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  agree  to 
local  associations  of  workmen,  which  do  not 
attempt  to  coerce  the  employers,  or  to  interfere 
with  their  freedom  to  employ  men  who  are 
non-unionists.’ 


©orreapoftiicnce, 

MODERN  LEVEI.I.KR.'. 

Sin,  —Being  a competent  surveyor  and 
leveller  (brought  up  as  a civil  engineer),  1 
beg  to  contradict  a statement  which  I observed 
in  the  Times  some  time  past,  evidently 
emanating  from  the  mouth  of  a would-be 
leveller,  who  did  not  know  any  thing  of  Ills 
presumed  profession.  This  leveller  says: — 
That  any  man  who  is  not  an  idiot,  could  learn 
the  art  of  taking  levels  for  a railway  in  ten 
minutes  by  a book.  More  than  that,  we  fre- 
quently see  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers 
to  the  effect,  that  gentlemen  will  he  made  com- 
petent in  the  arts  of  surveying  and  levelling  in 
a week,  fora  very  small  stipend,  sometimes  for 
three  guineas.  One  of  these  advertising  sur- 
veyors (a  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bouverie-street), 
who  engaged  to  make  gentlemen  com- 
petent. for  five  guineas,  when  he  had  got  the 
money  from  about  a dozen  scholars,  went  off  tn 
America. 

Sir,  for  a gentlemen  to  he  perfect  in  sur- 
veying, fit  for  practising  on  a line  of  railway, 
he  should  lie  well  acquainted  with  chain- 
surveying and  use  of  theodolite  ; taking  the 
breadth  of  rivers,  height  of  buildings,  angles 
on  inclined  planes,  class  of  all  houses  that  may- 
be required  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  com- 
puting of  areas.  And  in  levelling,  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  up  one’s  field-book,  and  to 
plot  (many  surveyors  I have  seen  unable  to  do 
either),  and  to  take  curves,  and  to  give 
gradients. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  many  of  the  lines  that 
were  sent  out  on  account  of  non-compliance 
with  standing  orders,  &c.,  failed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  inefficient  surveyors  and  levellers 
employed  on  them.  1 have  frequently  seen 
surveyors,  when  met  by  a river,  send  a man 
with  one  end  of  a rope  over  the  first  bridge 
(perhaps  half  a mile  off),  and  measure  the 
width  in  that  way.  A leveller,  I myself  em- 
ployed, did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  plot- 
ting 1 

Hoping  the  above  will  prove  a warning  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  your  entertaining 
journal,  not  to  be  taken  in  by  advertisements 
promising  to  make  them,  for  six  guineas,  com- 
petent to  earn  from  ten  to  thirty  guineas  per 
week  during  the  ensuing  session, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Veritas. 

Chelsea,  8th  May,  1846. 


NEW  PADDINGTON  HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — I have  waited  in  the  expectation  that 
some  reply  would  be  given  through  your 
journal,  to  the  question  respecting  this  intended 
building,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  insert 
in  the  167th  number  of  The  Builder.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, being  now  of  nearly  a month’s  date,  must 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  parties  able,  if 
willing,  to  give,  let  us  hope,  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Every  thing  remains 
in  statu  quo  on  the  site,  designated  on  a notice 
board  as  that  intended  for  the  hospital — the 
solitary  block  of  granite,  called  the  foundation 
stone,  and  the  foundation  walls  included.  Pray 
refer  to  your  journal  for  1845,  pages  299,  304, 
and  321,  and  say,  whether  with  so  much 
honorary  assistance  engaged  (as  therein  men- 
tioned) in  this  urgent  cause  of  charity,  and  the 
requisite  funds  having  been  subscribed,  the 
present  appearance  of  the  works  does  not  seem 
to  illustrate  a well-known  adage. 

sculpture  for  the  pediment  of  the 

SOUTH  FRONT,  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  having  devnted  his  well-known 
talents  to  the  improving  the  fafade  of  the 
Liverpool  Hall  and  Courts  of  Law,  by  design- 
ing and  exhibiting  this  year  the  drawings  lor 
the  sculpture  for  the  pediment  of  that  building, 
what  hinders, I would  ask,  like  assistance  being 
afforded  to  the  pediment  of  our  national 
museum  ? The  frame  will  soon  be  completed, 

but  the  picture  . Perhaps  you  can  inform 

your  readers  whether  such  sculpture  has  not 
always  heen  contemplated  ; I fancy  that  it  has  : 
chi  sa  ? 

Would  it  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Art- 
Union  tn  offer  a premium  to  our  sculptors 
for  cartoon  designs  and  models,  that  the  public 
at  large  might  be  made  sensible  how  far  the 
appearance  of  the  National  Museum  would  be 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  sculpture  in 
the  pediment  ? And  supposing  that  an  outline 
engraving  of  the  most  approved  design  should 
be  given,  as  the  other  engravings  and  etchings 
annually  are,  to  the  subscribers,  would'  not 
'such  a proceeding  go  far  to  prove  the  utility 
of  an  institution,  which  could  bring  home  to 
every  one  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
the  intimate  connection  of  all  the  fine  arts  ? 

T am,  Sir,  &c.  <p. 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1846. 


iWscrHaitra. 

Ventilation. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  a communication,  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Green,  was  read  on  “ The  Ventilation  of 
Buildings.”  The  paper  commenced  with  an 
account  of  the  various  plans  which  the  author 
had  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
sick-ward  and  other  rooms  of  the  Sudbury 
Union  Workhouse,  and  it  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  way  in  which  he  would  propose 
that  all  large  buildings  about  to  he  erected 
should  be  built.  Where  a double  chimney  is 
to  be  erected,  I would  propose,  says  Mr.  Green, 
that  two  air-flues  should  be  carried  up  in  the 
stack  as  near  the  centre  as  they  can  be  got. 
If  the  chimneys  are  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  or  end  of  the  room,  the  tines  should  be 
carried  so  as  to  bring  them  as  nearly  into  that 
position  as  possible.  The  flues  need  not  he 
more  than  14  in.  by  6 or  7 in.,  or  9 in.  by  9 in., 
and  should  be  commenced  from  the  first  floor, 
and  continued  through  every  successive  story 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  flues  for  the  smoke.  One  flue  of  the  above 
size  would  be  sufficient  to  ventilate  four  or  five 
stories,  if  each  room  required  it.  Valves  would 
require  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall  or  ceiling  in 
connection  with  the  flue.  This  system  of  ven- 
tilation, he  considers,  would  be  very  applicable 
to  smoking-rooms,  tap-rooms,  eating-houses, 
or  any  buildings  where  a large  number  of  per- 
sons assemble. 

Windsor  Castle. — We  are  sorry  to  hear 
rumours  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  close 
the  Royal  apartments  at  the  Castle  to  the 
public  altogether.  Should  this  take  place, 
Windsor  will  he  greatly  injured. 

The  Nineteenth  Century,— An  edict 
has  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  de- 
nouncing the  modern  innovation  of  gas-light, 
and  ordering  that  all  private  gas-works  should 
be  suppressed  ! Are  they  afraid  of  the  light  ? | 


Institute  of  Fine  Arts. — Weare  sorry  to 
find  that  a dissension  in  this  body  is  likely  to 
interfere  with  its  useful  progress.  A proposi- 
tion to  make  the  subscription  two  guineas  in- 
stead of  one,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  inquiry  by  the  members.  This  the 
council  thought  tantamount  to  a vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  and  many  of  them  resigned. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  will 
put  aside  personal  feelings,  and  unite  in  main- 
taining a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences. All  must  have  the  same  interests  at 
heart,  and  they  should  remember  that  the 
failure  of  the  present  association  would  render 
the  establishment  of  a similar  society  very  un- 
likely for  a long  time  to  come. 

Surprising  Discovery.  — According  to  all 
appearances,  a surprising  discovery  in  “ heat- 
ing apartments  and  buildings  ” has  been  made 
in  Germany,  It  is  stated,  that  with  a merely 
nominal  quantity  of  fuel,  large  places  can  be 
heated — the  temperature  raised  or  lowered  at 
option,  kept  up  for  a long  time,  &c.  The  first 
tidings  of  this  dicovery  emanated  from  Baron 
Charles  Huge!,  in  Vienna,  a traveller  of  some 
note.  But  since  that,  other  persons  in  Bava- 
ria, &c,,  have  claimed  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion, and  even  assert  to  possess  other  and 
superior  methods.  Mr. Rothschild,  the  banker, 
has  taken  out  a patent  for  this  country, 
probably  on  Hiigel’s  principle.  A few  days 
more  will  sift  the  matter  and  make  it 
more  adapted  to  be  brought  before  our 
readers. 

New  Church,  Winchester. — The  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Westmeon,  wa9 
on  Tuesday  last  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  with  the  customary  formalities. 
The  new  church  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  and  Mas  built  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Bayley,  who  was  for  eighteen  years  rector  of 
the  parish.  Its  style  is  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  western  tower,  south  porch  and  ves- 
try, hut  it  has  no  clerestory. 

Supply  of  Water  for  Bristol. — The 
Society  of  Merchant,  Venturers  have  with- 
drawn their  Bill,  the  Water  Works  Company 
having  agreed  to  pay  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  the  former.  The  Water  Works  Company’s 
Bill  will  probably  pass  immediately. 

The  Cambridge  Camdf.n  Society. — At 
a general  meeting,  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
name  of  the  society  was  altered  to  the  “ Eccle- 
siological  Society,  or  Cambridge  Camden  So- 
ciety,” and  it  was  determined  that  the  annual 
meetings  should  be  held  in  London. 

Nf.w  Hospital,  Birkenhead. — We  learn 
that,  the  design  chosen  is  that  of  Mr.  Elmslie  ; 
the  second  premium  is  adjudged  to  Mr.  Allom. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  18, — Statistical,  12,  St.  James’s-r.quare, 
8 p.m.  ; Chemical  (Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi),  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  19.— Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street, 
8 P.M. 

Wednesday,  20.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.  ; Geo- 
logical, Somerset  House,  OJ  p.m.  ; British  Archaeological 
Association  (Western  Literary  Institution,  Leicester- square), 
8JP.M. 

Thursday,  21.— Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m.; 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  4,  St.  Martin’s-place,  4 p.m. 

Friday,  22.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-strcet,  8$ 
p.m.  ; Philological  (London  Library,  12,  St.  James’s- square), 
anniversary,  7 p.m. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


ipcllcd,  by  the  interference  of  the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 
of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &e.  are  to  be  addressed, 
ivenlence  of  oar  readers,  hovrercr,  they  are  catered  in  s 
tay  be  seen  on  application  at  the  office  if ''The  Builder,” 
■et,  Cove nt  Garden.] 


For  erecting  a new  church  of  St.  Simon’s,  Baptist  Mills, 
Bristol, 


For  the  erection  of  a new  chapel  at  Spoldwick,  Hants. 


For  the  erection  of  a church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Sculcoates. 


For  the  erection  of  school-rooms  and  a teacher’s  house  at 
Bromley -common,  Bromley,  Kent. 

For  a supply  of  300  tons  of  granite  for  road-making,  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey. 

For  the  digging  and  masonry  of  two  tanks,  dry  well,  and 
retort  house,  «c.t  for  the  Airdrie  and  Suburban  Consumers’ 
Gas  Works,  near  Glasgow. 

For  building  part  of  an  extensive  set  of  offices,  near 
Oban. 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Oban. 

For  the  casting  of  from  50  to  70  tons  'of  branches,  bend*, 
diminishing  pipes,  air  vessels,  &c.,  for  the  Dundee  Water 
Company. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  church  at  Bradford. 

For  the  excavation  and  masonry  on  the  Lockerbie  dis-* 
ttia  t of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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For  making  and  erecting  a steam  engine  of  forty-house 
power,  also  an  engine-house,  &c.,  &c.,  near  the  banks  of  the 
River  Trent,  Gainsborough. 

For  building  Sewers  in  Finch-lane,  Nicholas-lane,  and 
Angel-court,  in  the  City  of  London. 

For  the  cleansing  and  reparation  of  Sewers  within  the 
City  of  London. 

For  the  erection  of  Thirty-five  brick-built  Cottages,  17 
consisting  of  three  rooms,  6 of  four  rooms,  and  13  of  five 
rooms. 

COMPETITION. 

The  trustees  of  Burslem  Market  offer  a premium  of  20/. 
for  the  best  design  and  plan  for  a new  Town  Hall  and 
public  offices. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  parish  of  Kensington, 
Middlesex,  nre  desirous  of  receiving  plans.  &c.,  for  the 
erection  of  a workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  400 
inmates,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  9,000/.  The  architect 
whose  plan  shall  be  approved  wall  be  employed  to  erect  the 
workhouse  upon  the  usual  per  centage  ; if  not  so  employed, 
will  receive  a premium  of  50/.,  and  the  architect  second  in 
merit  will  receive  a premium  of  20/. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BV  AUCTION. 

At  the  Union-house,  Shipmeadow,  near  Bungay  : upwards 
of  60  capital  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Posliugford,  near  Clare  : 150  good  oak  trees. 

At  the  Talbot  Inn,  Haddlesay,  near  Selby : a large  quantity 
of  ash  and  other  timber. 

Upon  the  Waste,  Rettendon,  Essex ; 30  ash  and  45  oak 
well- seasoned  timber  trees, 

At  the  Cock  Inn,  Epping  : 550  capital  oak  trees ; 50  capi- 
tal ash,  elm,  and  beech. 

At  Shortgrovc  Park,  Newport,  Essex  : 230  timber  trees. 

At  Mr.  Davis’s  Farm,  Hadstock,  near  Linton:  300  oak 
trees  and  topwood. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

” Development  of  the  Cylinder.”— In  R.  T.’s  example, 
the  side  of  the  square  which  is  constituted  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cylindrical  surface,  is  25  feet,  and'  the  square  of 
this  is  625  feet.  But  be  takes  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of 
conversion  as  27'5  feet,  which  is  an  error.  The  diameter  is 
28  20948  feet,  and  the  area  of  a circle  of  that  diameter  is  625 
square  feet ; so  that  the  square  development  and  the  circle 
ot  conversion  are  each  625  square  feet ; “ergo,”  they  are 
equal.  R.  T.  makes  the  circle  of  conversion  593'Q5875  square 
teet — “ ergo  he  is  wrong. 

“ Outline  Drawing.”— J.  R.  N.  wishes  to  know  a better 
material  for  drawing  in  outliue  than  Indian  ink  or  sepia. 

'■  Compositor.” — It  is  out  of  our  province  to  give  him  the 
valuation  he  asks. 

“ Mr.  Emmett.” — Thanks. 

“ Rusticus.' ’ — Will  our  correspondent  send  us  a descrin- 
tion  of  the  roof? 

“ X Lecdham.” — Write  to  the  works,  “ Limehouse.” 

‘ W.  L.”— The  Academy  Exhibition  will  be  open  all 
June. 

“T.  if-."  (.Leighton  Buzzard  .— Apply  to  Holtzapffel, 
Charing  Cross. 

‘‘  An  Early  Subscriber.”— The  Essay  onBiick  is  not  pub- 
lished. 

“R.  C.  D.” — The  rooms  of  the  Institute  are  at  16,  Lower 
Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

“ Kilns.”— Our  correspondent  “P.”will  find  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  Limes,  Calcination,  Kilns,  &c.,  with  sec- 
tions and  plans  of  various  kilns,  in  an  article  headed 

Stucco,”  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,”  written 
ay  Professor  Donaldson. 

“ T.  G.”  (Bermuda.) — We  arc  sorry  that  the  drawing 
sent  is  scarcely  suited  to  our  pages. 

“ Stained  Glass  mndow,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square." 
—A  Correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ W.  R.”  called  upon 
us,  some  time  since,  to  discuss  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
-of  the  stained  glass  window  in  St.  George’s  Church,— he 
maintaining,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  it  was  not  gothic 
but  perfectly  fitting.  Because  we  have  not  done  so,  he  now 
complains  of  “ uncourteous  conduct,”  and  is  so  wrong  as  to 
say  that  truth  is  not  considered  by  us  material.  “ YV.  n.” 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  an  editor’s  duties  if  he  sup- 
pose we  are  bound  to  discuss  every  subject  that  may  be 
proposed,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  upon  it.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  window 
can  doubt  that  it  is  gothic  in  character  and  feeling:  why 
then,  should  we  make  any  statement  to  prove  the  fact  ? 

( Received. — “ J.  D.  Parry,”  “ C.  W.  E.  F.,”  “ S.  p.  W.,” 

A.  13.,”  “An  Admirer  of  the  Past  Architecture,”  “ R. 
YVornum,”  “ A Competitor,”  “J.S.  A.,”  “ Fair  Play;” 
“A  Treatise  on  Railway  Surveying  and  Levelling,”  by  John 
Quested  (Relfe  and  Fletcher,  Cloak-lane,  1846.) 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
lound  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
,,eiLVaL  Wa‘er  Closets,  32s. ; 24  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5/.  10s.  Od. ; 2-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Mop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
$?rr  t t K.?.'^^very  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 

WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  Rmoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

■pis  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re. 
spectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the.  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-Bquare,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cTt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

! 'I  3 4 6 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  JOs.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,  Sd.  per  Inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  : il 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &c>. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

9 IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  11 7,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in,  3 ft.  gin.  *ft. 

3/.  6s.  3/.  13s.  3/.  169.  4/.  41.  ms. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

6/.  5/.  16s.  61.  5s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  StOTes,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEVS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Bright  register  stoves,  with 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Ornaments,  for  4/.  15s.,  cast  at 
GREEN  and  CONSTABLES,  36,  King  William-street,  five 
doors  from  London- bridge. 


THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  are  especially  suited  to 

Hotels,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  facility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  great  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city of  management.  They  are  manufactured  by 
J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS, 

and  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the  kitchens  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; amongst  others  are  those 
of  the  Earl  Fortescue.  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Foley. 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart..  Mrs.  Drummond.  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attwood, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Goodlake,  Esq., 
R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubvn, 
&c.,  &c..  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House. 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus,  &e.,  erected  in  town  or  eountrv. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  H OT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles.— MANUFACTORY  and 
jHO\V  ROOMS,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London. 


WROUGII T-IRON  back  boilers 

for  RANGES,  and  Boilers  for  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  purposes  of  every  description,  made  and  repaired  on 
a "hort  notice.  Wrought-iron  Patent  Welded  Tubing  for 
Hot  Water,  Steam,  or  Gas,  with  the  requisite  fittings  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Composition  Pipe  of  extraordinary  long 
lengths  for  interior  fittings,  affording  a great  saving  in 
joints— at  WALBY’S  DEPOT,  59,  Greek-strect,  Soho,  six 
doors  from  the  square.  — N.B.  A quantity  of  Back  Boilers, 
&c.,  various  sizes,  kept  iu  stock. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  construction, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-s treat.  Fleet-street 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  cf  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes, 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
w^ere  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  wherebv  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use' of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  61,  Stamford-street ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  1 ork-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

g A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

O « jfa.  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
5 “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  ell 
“ 5 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
^0-4  inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats, 

*1  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARuS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old- Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  w ell-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  aud  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  I HE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goodB,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham’,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage. 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A w eighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO, 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c..  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  w ith 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Bolvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  iu  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  uudeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 

PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  he  used 

immediately  w ithout  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  tho  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  nnd  landing  bricks,  sand,J)allast,  &c. 


CHAb.  GOO  DU  IN,  Plaster  of  Paris  and 

Hair  Manufacturer,  6",  Great  GuildforJ-street,  Bo- 
rough, is  enabled  to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  follow- 
ing reduced  prices  :— Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  2/.  10s.,  Fine 
31.  10s.,  Hair  8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can 
also  supply  Architectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in 
a most  superior  style . 


PAPIER  MACHE. 

HASELDEN  and  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 

Papier  MHch£,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects, builders,  house  decorators,  and  upholsterers,  to  their 
architectural  oruaments,  mouldings,  cornices,  glass  and  pic- 
ture frames,  ceiling  flowers,  &c.,  he.,  drawings  of  which 
may  be  had  free  of  expense  on  application. — Warehouse,  26, 
Wardour- street,  Soho. 


B 


IELEFELD’S  PAPIER  MACI1E.— 

The  superiority  of  the  Papier  Mache  for  the  purposes 
of  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  ••  """■  ~.«- 


rally  admitted,  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  it.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Papier  Mdche  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Or- 
naments may  be  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern- 
books.  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs, 
price  11. 

PICTURE  FRA.MES  and  other  Articles  of  Furniture, 
either  gilt  or  in  imitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  An  illus- 
trated Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 
stamps. 

PATENT  QUAQUAVF.RSAL  GLASS-STANDS  for  the 
toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
free  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
stands.  At  the  works,  15,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 


BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

This  cheap  and  useful  article. 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


MR.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fiftv 
Years.— CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  and 
others  taught  the  principles  of  MACHINERY  and  PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE.  The  selection  of  models  and 
casts  accompanying  the  diagrams  which  are  introduced  at 
this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great  utility  to  the  Student  iu 
elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  and  Practical  Sciences. 
Morning  classes  from  9 till  2;  evening  from  6 till  9,  five 
nights  in  the  week.— For  terms,  apply  at  1,  Banner-street, 
Fmsbury-scjnare ; xf  by  letter,  post-paid, 
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THE  BUILDER 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  pnce  is  now 

Jn.uUr.Mr  reduced,  .nd  .be  public  .re  therebj  eu.bled  to 
avail  liemselvcs  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  b,  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  of  Millb.uk- 
.treet,  Wo.tmin.tir;  and  .old  at  their  w.r.bou.e.-Earl- 
.treet,  Dlackfriar. ; Uruce'.  U barf,  Cbel.ea  ; Beb  . Wb.rf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bndge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


CAEN  STONE. 


LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  1'^“- 
lars  at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK.  


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 
are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  I N- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’  s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  m place  ot 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
.ton.  in  paving  the  lino,,  of  tba  oortdor.  and  yn..m»,m.. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  \\  HITb  « SUiNS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason's  Work  in  all  its  branches, 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 

Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices.  , 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ents.  _ . 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twel- 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture,' slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


Marble  chimney  pieces.— The 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY  have 
this  spring,  restocked  their  show-rooms  with  a great  variety 
of  chimney- pieces  of  quite  a new  design,  with  the  best  quality 
of  Italian  Marbles  selected  expressly  for  their  works,  and 
will  be  sold  to  builders  at  such  reduced  prices  that  they  will 
realize  a great  saving  by  forwarding  their  orders  to  this  Es- 
tablishment. An  unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  con- 
tinue the  patronage  so  Rberalljr^shown  to  the \\  estminster 
Marble  Works.  ' 

Grundy’s  Works 


-Address,  Earl-street,  Millbank,  late 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  011I7  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  maybe  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  , . 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Gfosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  mole  economical  and  durable,  resisting  nrc, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  Immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Pans  and  Cement 

Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  lAlii,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT  — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
ve-etate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Soutliwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  nrst 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith  ! 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  KWa  nnri  * 

as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 


D" 


ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-in vented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns.  _ 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  W orks, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

AVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
„ as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  cither 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT.  Port  Penrbyn,  Bangor  (where  they  arc 

manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained.— Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent.  

IP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 


H 


0 detect  it.  It  never 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  . 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : -The  Lining  of  Ships  Store 

Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied;  is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  1.  w. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 

(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

* RCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roots  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe.  beads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed . The  sheets  are  0 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9°z.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated.  . 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-nw,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  fee.,  dit- 
ferent  colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  • fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  Hues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITE  FRIARS- STREET,  FLEET- 
STRFET  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
and  elsewhere. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  Sc.  Michael’s-allcy,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ac.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

acknowledged  by  old-experienced  workmen  to  turn  out 
far  superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stiffer,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  enteTed  into,  and  licenses 
granted. — Apply  to  EDW.  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King’s- 
road,  Camden  Town. 


js  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keen  fresh 
ank  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 

U i.  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 

It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred.  , „ , ... 

Specimera  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  bad, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  m flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  ana  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
tnay  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


Paying,  2s.  •;m.  per  square  yard 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCKAU’S  BirLMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  Cl  IN- 
ROAD.—N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  "Seyssel  Alphalte,  Gla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  !•  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845.  . 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  ot 
" The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

^ *,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 

^Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.Gerish,  East-road,  City-road;  and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLJNGE'S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  agate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  m 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  moat  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  priceB.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Colhnge 
and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAIt- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co..  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  fee. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1846. 

CAFFOLDING  has  been 
erected  on  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  an  enclosure  formed  at 
the  foot  of  it,  preparatory 
to  the  sacrificial  act  of  plac- 
ing thereon  a monstrous  pedestal,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  colossal  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. In  July  last,  and  long  previously,  we 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  arrangement,* 
the  injurious  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  arch- 
way, and  the  inappropriateness  of  the  situa- 
tion, leaving  the  archway  out  of  the  question. 
At  this,  the  last  moment,  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  prevent  the  con- 
templated destruction. 

We  appeal  to  Lord  Canning,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is, and  beseech  him  to  interfere  in 
favour  of  this  other  “ finest  site,”  and  not  allow 
it  to  be  wilfully  injured,  by  a course,  loo,  which 
will  deprive  another  part  of  the  metropolis  of 
a monument.  Surely  we  have  not  so  many 
monuments  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  one 
and  lose  a second  ? And  yet  unquestionably 
this  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  proceed- 
ing ; — the  archway  will  be  degraded  into  a 
pedestal,  and  the  group  will  be  placed  too  far 
from  the  eye  to  be  properly  seen.  The  arch- 
way is  of  itself  complete.  If  any  figures  be 
added,  they  should  of  course  be  accessorial,  not 
dominant, — they  should  be  the  adornments  of 
the  edifice,  and  not  its  destruction. 

The  effect  of  a figure  of  the  intended  size 
must  have  been  seen  (by  those  who  needed 
such  demonstration),  when  the  wooden  effigy 
was  set  up  on  the  archway  in  1839,  to  the 
special  wonderment  of  the  horses  and  the 
crows.  Now  that  the  statue  is  finished,  a 
mounted  life-guardsman  (says  a contemporary, 
in  a tone  of  gratulation),  can  ride  between  the 
legs  of  the  horse ; and  we  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, as  a matter  of  boast,  bv  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  testimonial,  that  the  group  is 
quite  five  feet  longer  than  it  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  be ! An  additional  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  archway. 

In  our  previous  article  we  expressed  an 
opinion,  notwithstanding  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  the  architect 
of  the  gateway,  could  not  view  the  proposition 
favourably  ; that  though  he  might  have  said 
to  Mr.  Wyatt  (as  was  asserted),  long  before 
the  Wellington  testimonial  was  proposed,  that 
figures  were  essential  to  the  finish  of  his  struc- 
ture, he  meant  figures  of  a very  different  size 
and  character  from  that  now  threatened.  Since 
then  we  have  learnt,  and  can  state  positively, 
that  Mr.  Burton  has  the  strongest  objection 
| possible,  against  placing  the  group  in  question 
I on  the  archway  (and  well  he  may  have),  and 
that  he  is  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  altera- 
tion proposed  to  be  made  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the 
pedestal  about  to  be  built  on  it, — a pedestal, 
be  it  remarked  here,  of  brick  faced  with  stone, 
five  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  eleven  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Burton,  through  the  mildness  which 
characterizes  him,  has  not  expressed  this  opi- 
nion so  loudly,  and  so  publicly,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done ; but  we  do  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  that  he  will  wave  his  accustomed 
* See  p.  325,  VolTTlL 


gentleness,  and  protest  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner against  the  unwise  course  about  to  be  taken. 
He  owes  this,  too,  to  himself;  for  an  opinion 
prevails  very  generally,  that  he  is  a party  to 
the  proceedings,  and  this  has  induced  many  to 
he  silent  who  would  otherwise  have  spoken. 
The  result  will  unquestionably  rest  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  duke  himself,  we  may  be  quite  certain, 
cannot  desire  to  have  the  figure  opposite  his 
front  windows — harassed,  as  he  is,  by  Achilles 
in  his  rear:  the  architect,  as  we  have  said, 
strongly  objects  to  it;  and  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  have  as  yet  thought  about  the 
matter,  violently  reprobate  it.  To  please 
whom,  then,  is  it,  that  this  violation  of  good 
taste,  and  waste  of  public  money,  are  to  be 
perpetrated  ? 

Of  the  statue  itself  we  can  say  nothing,  not 
having  seen  it ; moreover  we  have  a suffi- 
ciently good  opinion  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  abilities 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
would  prove  an  adornment  to  one  of  many 
fitting  spots  in  the  metropolis  that  might  be 
pointed  out,  placed  on  an  appropriate  pedestal, 
such  as  Mr.  Burton,  we  understand,  has  him- 
self proposed  and  submitted  a model  of,  to  the 
office  of  works.  Our  objection  applies  entirely 
to  the  proposed  situation  of  it,  and  we  respect- 
fully reiterate  an  appeal  to  Lord  Canning,  and 
beg  him  to  fortify  himself  with  the  opinion  of 
competent  disinterested  parties,  before  he  suf- 
fers any  further  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  unwise 
direction  contemplated. 


A more  satisfactory  proof  could  not  beadduced 
of  the  increased  amount  of  interest  in  art,  now 
manifested  by  the  public,  than  the  lengthened 
and  able  notices  of  the  present  Academy  ex- 
hibition, which  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers.  Time  was,  when  the  smallest  type 
and  a narrow  space  sufficed  to  tell  the  world 
what  to  look  at,  and  what  admire,  on  the  walls 
of  the  old  rooms  at  Somerset  House  ; whereas 
now,  the  criticisms  appear  in  largest  character, 
and  are  “ to  be  continued  ” from  morning  to 
morning.  The  periodical  press  is  a reflect  of 
public  opinion : if  more  space  be  devoted  to 
art,  it  is  because  the  public  will  read  more 
about  art,  and,  in  fact,  demand  it.  The  press 
may  go  much  further  than  they  do  : they  will 
go  much  further  before  long;  and  even  the 
reportei's  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  now 
shut  up  their  books  when  any  thing  concerning 
art,  or  literature,  is  talked  about,  will  learn 
there  is  a public  anxious  to  hear  of  these,  and 
will  find  themselves  compelled  to  note  it.  The 
ignorance  which  has  prevailed  in  England  as 
to  the  scope  of  art,  its  purpose,  and  real  power, 
is  deplorable.  We  say  has  prevailed,  but 
ought  to  say,  does  prevail,  notwithstanding  the 
improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  Art-Unions;  and  we  would 
pointfor  examples,  to  the  highest  circles  equally 
with  the  lower.  Of  this  hereafter. 


Church  for  Seamen  of  the  Port  of 
London. — The  first  stone  of  this  church,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert  on  the  11th  inst.  The  style  is  Early 
English  ; the  estimated  cost  9,000/.  We  learn 
that  the  external  length  of  the  church  is  sixty- 
nine  feet;  the  width,  fifty-three  feet;  the 
height,  to  thenlateof  the  clerestory  roof,  thirty- 
five  feet ; and  to  the  under-side  of  l'idge,  fifty- 
two  feet;  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  will  be  one  hundred  feet.  The  timbers 
of  the  roof  are  to  be  open,  and,  with  the  whole 
of  the  wood  fittings,  will  be  stained  dark  oak. 
I Iftx  seats  will  be  entirely  free,  of  open  benches, 
accommodating  600  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
200  in  the  two  side  galleries.  There  will  be 
no  gallery  at  the  west-end  of  the  church,  the 
ox-gan  being  placed  in  a recess  within  the  tower. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOM  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Rooms  are  opened  and  pictures  are  hung  at 
the  exhibition,  which  is  assumed  to  represent 
the  state  of  art  in  England,  less  for  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  the  arts  themselves,  than  the 
gain  in  visitors’  shillings.  Consequently,  the 
first  object  is  to  cover  the  walls;  the  nature  of 
the  works  is  of  secondary  importance.  Large 
Paintings  are  on  the  level  of  the  eye,  whilst 
architectural  drawings  are  next  the  floor, 
or  above  the  doorway.  The  visitor  passes  in  at 
one  door  of  the  architectural  room,  and  out  at 
the  other,  saying,  “ Oh!  1 hate  these  things,” 
as  we  heard  the  other  day;  the  architect- 
academicians  are  usually  absent,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  wondered  at,  that  architects  in  general 
should  omit  to  send,  and  the  interest  of  the 
room  degenerate.  In  our  former  notice,*  we 
briefly  adverted  to  points  in  which  alteration 
was  desirable,  and  if  we  now  allude  to  the 
bad  system  of  hanging,  the  admixture  of  oil 
pictures,  and  other  matters,  it  is  because  wo 
could  not,  consistently  with  our  duty,  allow  any 
year  to  pass  without  recording  our  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  improvement. 

We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  exhibition,  in 
■which  there  have  been  so  few  drawings  of 
buildings  in  progress,  or  to  be  erected.  Views 
of  cathedrals  andabbeys,  or  of  Greek  and  Roman 
temples,  reduce  our  critical  labours  consider- 
ably, but  remind  us  of  many  subjects,  which 
should  occupy  their  places. — But  we  give  the 
praise  it  merits  to  the  “ Interior  of  the  Upper 
Chapel,  Benedetto,  Subiaco”  (1312),  by  D. 
Wyatt,  a drawing  of  an  interesting  building, 
affording  some  scope  for  colour,  and  artistic 
treatment.  The  “ West  Doorway,  Rochester 
Cathedral”  (1242),  by  S.  Read,  is  also  not 
without  merit.  “An  Elizabethan  Mansion,  at 
Ipswich,  date  1568,”  by  T.  M.  Baynes  (1208), 
is  an  interesting  example,  having  a projecting 
story  and  roof,  pilasters  and  festoons,  and  bow 
windows  ; in  general  character  being  very 
similar  to  the  Queen’s  Palace  at  Greenwich. 
No.  1233,  “ Bishop  Longland’s  Chapel,  Lincoln 
Cathedral,”  by  C.  Creeke,  is  nicely  drawn  in 
outline.  “ TheTown  Hall, Leominster”  (1276), 
by  J.  Clayton,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
half-timbered  edifices,  which  we  may  also  say 
of  “ Garratt  Hall,  Manchester”  (1324);  but 
the  buildings  in  the  latter  view  are  not  in  all 
respects  “ represented  as  they  appeared,  July, 
1837.” 


The  views  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  of  the  staircase  in  the  Con- 
servative Club, by  F.  Sang,  represent  the  poly- 
chromatic decorations  in  those  buildings,  but 
might  be  intended  for  working  drawings,  so 
little  do  they  aim  at  the  effect, .which  the  in- 
teriors themselves  might  be  supposed  to  pre- 
sent. In  “ A Library,”  by  W.  W.  Deane 
(1160),  the  polychromy  is  better  treated,  and 
seems  in  all  respects  better  composed;  the 
columns,  and  the  semi-circular  recess  at  the 
end  are  also  well  arranged.  Of  interiors  gene- 
rally, there  arc  fewer  than  usual.  Mr.  Derick 
exhibits  one  of  “ the  Episcopal  Chapel  now 
erecting  at  Cloabar,  Mayo and  there  is  one 
of  the  church  at  Seacroft,  near  Leeds,  by  T. 
Ilellyer,  both  commendable  productions.  The 
“ MusicIIall  and  Class  Rooms  for  Mr.  Hullah’s 
Singing  School,”  by  W.  W esnxacott  (1355),  is 
Gothic  in  design,  and  not  very  effective. 

Mr.  Hopper’s  old  design  for  theNelsonMonu- 
ment(ll71)  is  a monopteral  edifice,  consisting 
of  abasement,  and  rostral  columns,  nine  in  num- 
ber (so  we  counted  them),  and  apparently  was 
intended  for  one  end  of  Trafalgar-square.  Mr. 
Railton  troubles  us  with  his  Nelson  Column 
(1313)  as  it  will  one  of  these  days  appear, 
when  completed.  The  latter  architect  shows 
us  a view  of  “ Riseholme  Hall,  as  enlai-ged 
and  adapted  for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.”  It 
is  just  one  of  those  plain  square  mansions,  of 
which  there  are  so  many,  some  20  or  30  years 
old,  and  which  make  us  feel  that  we  have 
advanced  greatly  in  our  villa  architecture. 
But  as  it  is  not  entirely  a new  building,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  make  this  a complaint 
against  the  architect.  1200,  called  in  the 
catalogue,  “ Design  for  a Mansion,”  by  H.  H. 
Burnell,  though  picturesque  in  outline,  has  too 
much  the  character  of  a public  or  collegiate 
building  to  be  what  its  name  signifies.  Mr. 
Lamb’s  drawing  (1210)  of  a “ church  porch,” 
has  the  appearance  of  an  accurate  delineation 
from  an  old  example.  The  “ Gothic  Design 
for  a Town  Hall  and  Public  Assembly  Room,” 


* Vide  ante,  p.  21 7. 
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&c.,  by  C.  Burton  (1214),  will  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  a design.  Its  decoration  is 
carried  to  excess,  and  its  execution  would  be 
an  impossibility.  The  old  carter  in  the  fore- 
ground, astonished  though  he  appear,  could 
not  feel  more  surprised  at  the  enormous  mass 
of  masonry  hanging  in  the  air,  than,  we  dare 
say,  did  the  plain,  sober  people  “ in  the  west 
of  England/’  VV.  A.  Papworth,  in  his  “ De- 
sign for  a Way-side  Railway  Station”  (1216), 
has  arranged  the  projecting  gables  for  timber 
and  plaster,  and  their  supports  are  apparent. 
This  design  has  the  ornamented  timbers  and 
verge-boards  of  the  style.  The  hip-knobs  seem 
too  bulky.  In  Mr.  Barr’s  drawing,  “ Steeples 
of  gothic  churches”  (1218),  he  seems  to  have 
followed  one  model  of  the  broach  spire  ex- 
clusively. Mr.  A Horn,  besides  the  works  pre- 
viously mentioned,  exhibits  a “ bird’s-eye 
view  of  a design  for  the  Clifton  Union  Work- 
house”  (1215),  one  of  his  clever  drawings,  “ a 
view  of  the  plan  for  laying  out  the  manor  of 
Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport”  (1343),  and  a 
house  now  erecting  in  New  Zealand  (1227). 
Two  pen  and  ink  drawings,  designs  for 
churches  (1231  and  1224),  are  ascribed  to 
different  hands,  but  are  apparently  by  one.  Mr. 

S.  S.  Teulon  has  a drawing  of  “ North  Creake 
Rectory,”  erected  by  him.  In  number  1260, 
“ view  of  a church,  designed  by  G.  Alexander,” 
the  tower  and  spire  deserve  great  praise. 
“ Street  architecture  and  astylar  decorations” 
(1275),  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  reminds  us  of  two 
drawings  by  the  same  architect  last  year.  It 
shews  a commendable  desire  to  leave  the 
beaten  track.  The  “ design  for  the  Ipswich 
Railway  Station  (1323),  which  obtained  the 
second  premium,”  by  Iieneker  and  Lawford, 
is  clever  and  appropriate;  and  “ Healey  Church, 
now  erecting”  (1329),  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  is  one 
of  the  best  designs  in  the  exhibition.  Some 
designs  for  lodges,  by  W.  Haywood,  are  good. 
E.  C.  Sayer  has  drawn  out  “ Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  first  design  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
from  the  model.”  The  result  will,  perhaps, 
disappoint  many,  no  attempt  having  been  made 
to  supply  the  elaborate  decorations  which  the 
present  building  has,  and  the  domes  not  being 
sufficiently  elevated.  The  portico,  however, 
is  imposing.  The  model  has,  we  believe,  been 
strictly  adhered  to. — Amongst  the  models  is 
one  of  the  “ Martyr’s  Memorial,”  recently 
erected  at  Oxford,  and  another  of  Mr.  Poynter’s 
Church  at  Westminster.  The  steam-boat 
pier,  by  H.  H.  Burnell,  may  be  noticed,  for 
an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  present  float- 
ing barges.  The  plan  seems  practicable. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Professor  Willis 
described  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  church 
from  that  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
This  building,  erected  by  Justinian,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Wisdom  of  the  Deity,  differed 
greatly  in  its  plan  and  construction  from  the 
basilicas.  These  structures  were  roofed  with 
open  timbers,  whilst  the  Byzantine  church 
was  domed  over  in  light  brickwork.  That 
characteristic  was  united  with  peculiarities  of 
plan,  mainly  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
ritual,  and  the  curious  combination  of  forms. 
The  main  portion  of  the  plan  enclosed  a 
parallelogram,  varied  in  outline  by  apses.  The 
centre  portion,  which  was  square,  was  united 
east  and  west  to  large  apses  ; from  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  projected  a smaller  apse,  as  a 
place  for  the  altar,  whilst  a square  projection 
occupied  a corresponding  place  at  the  other  end 
of  the  interior.  One  on  each  side  of  these  pro- 
jections were  other  apses,  covered,  as  in  the 
lormer  case,  with  semi-domes.  In  front  of  the 
building  was  an  atrium,  as  in  the  old  basilica 
ot  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement, 
at  Rome.  It  had  a fountain  in  the  centre- 
and  might,  the  outline  excepted,  be  likened  to 
the  porticoes  in  front  of  the  modern  St.  Peter’s. 
It  was  similar  to  the  cloister  of  a Gothic  cathe- 
dral, but  was  not  a private  but  a public  place. 

The  chuich  had  aisles,  which  were  much 
wider  than  those  of  the  basilica.  The  square 
centre,  surmounted  by  a dome,  was  enclosed 
by  four  great  arches.  The  north  and  south 
arches— though  it  was  not  at  first  apparent— 
were  smaller  in  span  than  the  others,  and  were 
filled  by  a wall  pierced  with  openings.  There 
were  arches  in  two  tiers,  opening,  the  lower  into 
the  side  aisles,  and  the  upper  into  apartments 
resembling  those  below.  The  upper  gallery, 


occupying  the  place  of  the  triforium  in  Gothic 
churches,  differed  from  it  in  being  precisely 
similar  to  the  aisles  below.  These  upper 
galleries  were  devoted  to  the  women,  and  the 
lower  galleries  to  the  men.  The  north  and 
south  arches  themselves  were  filled,  each  with 
a large  window,  or  rather,  a wall  pierced  with 
arched  openings,  which  wereglazed  withstained 
glass.  The  aisles  were  filled  with  similar 
mullioned  windows,  from  which,  possibly,  the 
idea  of  the  Gothic  window  was  taken. 

The  professor  pointed  out  the  different 
parts  of  the  building  from  the  model  before 
him,  and  explained  that  the  construction  of  the 
vaulting  was  borrowed  from  the  examples  at 
Rome,  in  the  baths  and  the  “ Temple  of  Peace.” 
The  domes  were  filled  with  small  apertures, 
which  admitted  the  light.  The  church  of  St. 
Sophia  had  been  the  model  for  the  Turkish 
mosques.  lie  also  pointed  out  the  enormous 
counter-forts  to  the  eastern  and  western  arches. 
The  history  of  the  building  might  be  gained 
from  Procopius,  and  the  Byzantine  churches 
had  been  carefully  illustrated  by  M.Couchaud.* 
The  design  was  attributed  to  two  architects,  and 
it  had  been  said  that  the  emperor  was  himself 
the  architect.  J ustinian  expended  upon  it  all  his 
resources,  and  when  he  entered  it,  at  its  com- 
pletion, exclaimed,  “ I have  vanquished  thee, 
O Solomon.”  The  structure,  however,  proved 
too  gigantic  for  the  skill  of  the  time ; the 
foundations  settled,  and  other  serious  failures 
took  place,  of  which  we  had  no  distinct  ac- 
count, until,  at  length,  an  earthquake  threw 
down  the  great  dome.  At  the  reconstruction 
great  changes  were  made,  which  the  professor 
considered  were  reducing  the  span  of  the 
north  and  south  arches,  and  building  the  great 
buttresses  to  those  of  the  east  and  west.  He 
thought  it  was  probable,  also,  that  the  church 
had  previously  a central  transept. — The  area 
was  divided  into  three  principal  portions.  The 
sanctuary,  removed  from  the  position  it  held 
in  the  basilica,  occupied  the  eastern  apse. 
The  bishop’s  throne,  and  presbyters’  seats,  had 
their  usual  arrangement  in  the  central  apse, 
which  had  three  windows,  in  accordance  with 
a vision  which  appeared  to  Justinian,  and  being 
probably  the  origin  of  the  eastern  triplet.  The 
two  smaller  apses  were,  one  for  the  table  of 
prothesis,  and  the  other  for  the  books  and 
sacred  utensils.  At  a subsequent  period  in 
the  Latin  church,  these  apses  were  found  so 
convenient  for  the  additional  altars,  that  they 
were  employed  in  that  manner,  and  their  num- 
ber often  increased;  the  table  of  prothesis 
being  diminished  to  a projecting  shelf  in  the 
choir.  The  divisions  of  the  area  were  made 
by  screens,  and  the  only  parts  occupied  by  the 
congregation  were  the  galleries,  and  the 
western  end.  The  great  space  allotted  to 
those  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  necessary,  from  the  number  of 
priests,  singers,  and  others,  of  whom  there 
were  in  all  525  individuals. 

The  professor  said,  that  the  Byzantine  style 
had  been  supposed  to  have  exerted  a vast  in- 
fluence upon  the  style  of  western  Europe,  but 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  so  great, 
that  he  thought  that  influence  could  not  have 
been  so  important. — Ilethen  noticed  thechurch 
of  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  erected  over  a 
grotto,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Saviour’s 
birth.  The  grotto  was  under  ground,  and  great 
part  of  it  was  excavated  subsequent  to  the 
building  of  the  church.  The  high  altar 
stood  immediately  over  the  presumed  site  of 
the  manger.  The  church  was  “ transverse 
triapsal,”  or  having  its  second  and  third  apses 
at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  instead  of  pa- 
rallel with  the  great  apse,  as  in  the  other  in- 
stance, called  “ parallel  triapsal.”  The  plan 
of  the  church  had  been  much  extended,  and 
the  professor  demonstrated,  from  the  position 
of  the  altar,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
basilicas,  what  was  probably  the  original 
form. — He  then  alluded  to  another  class  of 
churches,  found  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  having  an  apse  at  each  end,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  a period  of  transition 
from  the  earlier  system,  as  regarded  the  posi- 
tion of  the  altar,  to  that  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar. This  peculiarity  he  illustrated  by  a 
plan  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzer- 
land, erected  during  the  9th  century,  taken 
from  the  drawing  which  still  exists  on  parch- 
ment in  the  monastic  library.  There  are 
altars  at  each  end,  the  eastern  choir  having 

* “ Choix  d’Eglises  IByzanhaes  en  Grice,”  par  A.  Cou- 
chand.  Paris,  1832.; 


the  prolonged  outline,  common  at  a later  date. 
Our  readers  may  see  a plan  of  the  church  in 
the  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  for  March,  in 
the  present  year,  to  which  we  referred  at  the 
time. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SEWERS. 

WESTMINSTER  COMMISSION. 

Drainage  of  Courts  and  Alleys. 

At  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Court  of  Sewers,  on  the  1 2th  instant,  Mr. 
Leslie  in  the  chair,  the  following  Regulations 
were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

1.  That  all  persons  obtaining  leave  of  the 
court  to  construct  any  length  of  sewer,  do  con- 
form to  the  following  regulations,  as  the  con- 
ditions on  which  such  leave  is  granted. 

2.  That  all  persons  applying  for  leave  to 
build  a sewer,  do  present  with  the  petition 
(which  is  to  be  in  the  form  provided  by  the 
court)  a plan  of  the  ground  and  buildings 
which  such  sewer  is  intended  to  drain.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  road- way,  shewing 
the  depth  of  the  lower  floors  of  the  buildings 
below  the  said  road- way,  must  be  drawn  and 
figured  on  the  plan.  A strong  red  mark  is 
also  to  be  drawn  on  the  plan,  shewing  the  line 
of  the  sewer  for  which  application  is  made. 
The  situation,  level,  and  current  of  all  sewers 
will  be  regulated  by  the  court.  Whenever  the 
lower  floors  of  buildings  are  too  low  to  be 
properly  drained,  no  6ewer  or  drain  will  be 
allowed  to  be  made  for  such  premises. 

3.  That  leave  to  build  a sewer,  and  the 
drains  connected  therewith,  shall  continue  in 
force  for  six  months;  and  in  case  the  work  is 
not  commenced  within  that  period,  it  must  not 
be  done  without  a renewal  of  the  leave. 

4.  That  all  sewers,  and  works  connected 
therewith,  be  built  respectively  in  accordance 
with  the  subjoined  plans  and  sections. 

5.  That  care  be  taken  to  avoid  all  angles, 
either  in  changing  the  direction  of  a sewer, 
or  in  forming  junctions  therewith  ; and  that,  in 
all  cases,  such  juactions  be  formed  by  means 
of  a curve,  with  a radius  as  long  as  the  locality 
will  allow.  The  fall  along  a curved  length, 
must  bo  treble  that  along  a similar  length  of 
the  straight  part. 

6.  That  all  the  bricks  used  be  good,  sound, 
square,  hard,  and  well-burnt  stocks  or  paviors. 
Bricks  of  an  inferior  quality  are  not  on  any 
account  to  be  used,  and  wherever  such  are 
found,  the  works  will  be  suspended  until  the 
bad  bricks  are  removed. 

7.  That  the  mortar  be  composed  of  two  parts 
of  the  best  fresh-burned  grey-stone  lime,  of  ap- 
proved quality,  and  five  parts  of  the  best,  clean, 
sharp,  river-sand,  free  from  dirt  and  other 
impurities,  well  mixed  and  tempered,  with 
such  a quantity  of  clean  water  only  as  is 
sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a tough  and  proper 
consistency. 

8.  That  the  cement  be  of  approved  quality, 
and  mixed  in  small  quantities  at  one  time, 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  clean  sharp  river 
sand.  Should  any  of  the  composition  become 
hard  or  set,  it  must  not  be  re-mixed  for  use. 

9.  That  the  inverts  be  worked  in  cement  as 
shewn  on  the  sections,  and  the  three  centre- 
courses  thereof  well  bonded  and  cemented 
together  above  ground,  in  blocks  one  foot  six 
inches  long,  which  must  not  be  used  within 
twelve  hours  after  being  put  together.  The 
bricks  used  with  the  cement  must  be  well 
soaked  in  water. 

10.  That  the  brickwork  be  executed  in  the 
best  manner,  the  bricks  properly  bonded,  and 
the  cross-joints  of  each  course  well  rubbed-up. 
The  bricks  must  also  be  laid  evenly  and  uni- 
formly, to  the  curvatures  of  the  moulds  and 
centres,  in  neat,  close,  and  regular  joints,  not 
exceeding  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at 
the  interior  surface,  and  the  joints  are  to  be 
smoothed  or  struck  full  and  flush  with  the  face 
of  the  work. 

11.  That  the  ground  be  excavated  of  6uch 
length  at  one  time,  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
proper  by  the  surveyor  or  clerk  of  the  works 
of  the  court,  the  sides  of  the  trench  being  sup- 
ported with  suitable  planking  and  transverse 
strutting,  until  the  brickwork  of  the  sewer  is 
completed.  The  bed  for  the  invert  and  sides 
must  be  excavated  to  the  form  of  the  exterior; 
but  should  there  be  any  vacant  space  behind 
the  brickwork,  it  must  be  made  up  with  pro- 
per earth,  soundly  rammed,  as  the  work  pro- 
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ceeds  ; the  trench  must  then  be  filled  up  with 
regular  layers  of  ground,  not  more  than  one 
foot  thick  at  a time,  each  of  which  must  be 
thoroughly  punned  down. 

1 2.  That  all  sewers  or  drains,  whether  public 
or  private,  which  may  be  met  with  in  building 
any  sewer,  be  preserved  and  properly  con- 
nected therewith,  in  such  manner  as  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  court  shall  direct,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  party  building  such  new  sewer.  The 
court  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  allowing 
the  junction  of  any  sewer  into  any  part  of  such 
new  sewers,  without  the  sanction  or  concur- 
rence of  any  person  whatever,  and  without 
any  payment  in  consideration  of  such  junc- 
tion ; but  no  new  drains  will  be  allowed  to  be 
inserted  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  sewer. 

13.  That  all  persons  obtaining  leave  to  build 
a sewer  within  thirty  feet  of  adjoining  pro- 
perty, be  required  to  continue  the  line  of  such 
sewer  up  to  such  adjoining  property. 

14.  That  all  persons,  before  commencing  a 
sewer  or  drain,  must  apply  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  as  to  the  thoroughfare  and  making 
good  the  roadway. 

15.  That  the  petition  for  any  sewer  must  in- 
clude such  proper  shafts  and  side-entrances, 
for  examination  and  repairs,  and  gullies  for 
carrying  off  the  surface  water,  as  the  court 
shall  require.  The  iron  work  will  be  provided 
by  the  court. 

1G.  That  all  drains  be  connected  with  the 
sewers  by  means  of  pipes,  agreeably  to  the 
(subjoined)  plan  and  section.  Specimens  to  be 
seen  at  the  office. 

17.  That  every  new  sewer,  and  all  works 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  maintained,  kept 
in  repair,  and  upheld  at  the  expense  of  the 
petitioner,  until  the  street  or  way  over  such 
sewer  shall  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court. 

18.  That  the  whole  risk  and  charge  of 
building  any  sewer,  side-entrance,  drain,  gully, 
or  other  work,  including  the  watching,  light- 
ing, and  fencing,  as  also  the  breaking-up  or 
making  good  the  foot  or  carriage-way,  and  all 
works  occasioned  by  the  building  of  such 
sewer,  side-entrance,  drain,  gully,  or  other 
work,  together  with  every  responsibility,  shall 
he  borne  by  the  party  on  whose  petition  the 
leave  was  granted. 

19.  That  no  building  or  erection  of  any 
kind  shall  he  built  in,  over,  or  upon  any  sewer, 
and  not  (without  the  special  permission  of  the 
court),  nearer  to  the  side  wall  thereof  than 
three  feet. 

20.  That  no  sewer  be  made  through  a burial 
ground;  nor,  without  special  permission,  in 
any  other  situation  than  along  a public  way. 

21.  That  this  court  will  not  maintain  fences 
at  the  sides  of  sewers. 

22.  That,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  any  sewer,  at  least  two  clear  days’  notice 
thereof  be  given  at  the  Sewers’  Office. 

23.  That  a distinct  and  separate  drain  be 
laid  from  each  house,  including  the  offices.  All 
persons  breaking  this  regulation  will  subject 
themselves  to  a fine,  and  the  drain  will  be  cut 
off  from  the  sewer. 

24.  That  the  officers  have  strict  orders  to  see 
that  all  works  are  carried  out  in  conformity 
to  the  regulations  and  orders  of  court,  and 
subjoined  plans  and  sections,  and  to  stop  all 
works  in  any  way  departing  therefrom,  by 
leaving  a written  or  printed  notice,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  court  without  delay. 


The  following  Report  from  the  Surveyor, 
on  drainage  of  courts  and  alleys,  was  then 
read  : — 

As  ordered  by  the  court  of  the  1st  May, 
1846,  I beg  to  present  a report,  accompanied 
by  plans  and  sections,  on  the  drainage  of 
courts  and  alleys,  as  follows  : — 

Within  the  limits  of  this  commission,  there 
i is  a large  number  of  courts  and  alleys  en- 
tirely without  underground  drainage.  The 
houses  in  these  localities  drain  on  the  surface, 
and  into  cesspools  which  have  no  overflow 
drains;  and,  in  consequence,  these  places  are 
almost  always  covered  with  filth,  and  the  smells 
are  very  offensive. 

3 here  are,  however,  many  courts  and  alleys 
that  have  sewers,  but  are,  nevertheless,  very 
i badly  and  improperly  drained;  many  of  the 
h sewers  being  choked  up  with  soil,  ana  in  a 
' very  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition,  and  in 
i consequence  of  their  intricate  directions,  im- 


proper sizes,  fall,  and  form  (being  flat  bot- 
tomed), they  are  very  little  better  than  cess- 
pools, for  they  often  require  to  be  broken  into 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  the  soil,  which 
occasions  much  annoyance  and  expense  ; and 
the  smell  emitted  from  the  soil  while  it  is 
depositing  and  accumulating  is  very  bad  ; alto- 
gether they  form  a source  of  great  trouble. 

Now  all  the  courts  and  alleys  that  are  without 
sewers  and  drains,  as  well  as  those  places  that 
havesewers,  hut  which  are  in  foul  condition,  can 
be  cheaply  and  most  effectually  drained.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  a cheap  and  proper  system  of  sewer- 
age should  be  adopted  by  the  court  for  draining 
the  localities  in  question.  The  owners  of  such 
property  would  then  be  enabled  to  cause  sewers 
to  be  carried  along  these  places,  for  properly 
draining  the  tenements  ; and  those  sewers  that 
are  inefficient,  and  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  court,  should  be  put  into  an  efficient 
state,  or  entirely  rebuilt. 

But  as  most  of  the  courts  are  very  narrow, 
and  as  there  are  a great  many  vaults,  areas, 
and  cellars  projecting  from  tbe  houses  into 
them,  the  small  size,  or  No.  3 sewer,  is  much 
too  large,  and  could  not,  in  very  many  cases, 
be  built  along  them.  Moreover,  large  sewers 
are  not  in  any  way  adapted  or  fitting  for  the 
drainage  of  such  localities  ; and  I am  of  opinion 
that  they  may  be  properly  and  effectually 
drained  by  sewers  of  even  much  smaller 
capacity  than  the  No.  3 sewer,  which  is 
3 feet  3 inches  high,  and  2 feet  wide  in  the 
clear. 

In  providing  for  the  drainage  of  these  places, 
the  form  of  the  sewer  at  the  bottom  should  be 
such,  that  a small  quantity  of  water  shall  cause 
a scour  along  their  channels,  and  keep  them 
free  from  deposit  and  accumulation.  Keeping 
in  view,  therefore,  the  hydraulic  principle, 
that  by  concentrating  the  stream  on  a small 
area,  and  by  contracting  the  channel  to  narrow 
limits,  increase  of  velocity  and  power  to  scour 
is  the  result,  I submit  the  accompanying  sec- 
tions of  sewers,  as  best  adapted  for  draining 
courts  and  alleys. 

I propose,  therefore,  that  three  sizes  of 
sewers  should  be  used  for  that  purpose.*  The 
first  is  intended  for  courts  from  300  to  450  feet 
long,  the  second  from  150  to300  feet  long,  and 
the  third  for  places  150  feet  and  less  in  length. 
They  should  be  built  half  brick,  or  4£  inches, 
thick,  with  radiated  bricks  worked  into  blocks, 
(with  best  Roman  cement),  as  shewn  by  the  said 
sections.  The  average  cost  of  such  sewers 
would  not  exceed  five  shillings  per  foot  run. 

In  lieu  of  using  bricks  for  the  construction 
of  the  aforegoing  sewers,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
make  them  of  terro-metallic  or  iron-stone  clay, 
or  of  Staffordshire  fire-clay,  moulded  in  the 
manner  (that  was)  shewn.  My  opinion,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  persons  of 
great  experience  in  the  building  of  sewers, 
and  also  by  practical  manufacturers,  is,  that 
little  or  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
making  pipes  as  represented.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  their  use  are,  sound 
and  quick  construction,  strength,  durability, 
efficiency,  and  cheapness.  There  are  many 
places  where,  in  consequence  of  vaults,  cellars, 
and  want  of  depth,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
without  great  difficulty  and  expense,  to  put  in 
sewers  even  of  the  heights  proposed  ; to  ob- 
viate which,  the  bottom  parts  of  the  tubular 
sewers  only  may  be  used,  covering  them  with 
strong  flat  tiles  made  of  the  same  material,  or 
with  thick  slate. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  provide  facilities  for 
examining  the  state  of  these  sewers  from  time 
to  time.  I propose,  therefore,  that  a shaft 
should  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  sewer  in 
each  court,  and  shafts  at  their  sides ; (as  shewn 
by  the  plans  and  sections  which  were  given). 
Local  circumstances  will  determine,  in  most 
cases,  where  the  side  shafts  are  to  be  placed  ; 
and  as  conveniency  of  access  to  the  sewers  is 
important  for  examining  them,  and  for  the 
removal  of  accidental  obstructions,  they  should 
be  placed  about  100  or  150  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  Or  if  a sewer,  from  where  it  joins 
a main  one,  to  its  head,  be  about  100  or  150 
feet  long,  a shaft  at  the  end  thereof  will  be 
sufficient;  if  it  be  from  150  to  300  feet  long, 
a side  shaft  should  be  constructed  at  about 
the  middle  of  its  length,  and  a shaft  at  the 
end  ; if  it  be  from  300  to  450  feet  long,  two 


* The  drawings  submitted  shewed  No.  1 to  be  3 ft.  3 in. 
by  1 ft.  9 in. ; No.  2,  2 ft.  9 in.  by  1 ft.  6 in. ; and  No.  3, 
2 ft.  3 in.  by  l ft,  3 in.,— all  of  the  egg  shape. 


side  shafts  and  one  at  the  head  should  be 
built.  These  shafts  should  be  covered  with 
chequered  cast  iron  flaps  or  doors,  with  proper 
locks  and  fastenings  to  them,  and  laid  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  paving.  Foot,  or  ladder 
irons  are  also  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the 
walls  of  the  shafts. 

Besides  affording  facilities  for  examining  the 
state  of  the  sewers,  the  end  shafts  can  be  made 
to  serve  a very  important  purpose,  namely,  that 
of  holding  water,  to  be  supplied  from  the  water 
companies’  mains,  and  having  a proper  ball- 
cock  with  waste-pipe  to  regulate  the  supply, 
for  keeping  these  sewers  well  washed  or  flushed 
out.  The  plan  consists  in  fixing  against  the 
heads  of  the  sewers  in  the  shafts,  strong  water- 
tight flaps,  which  may  be  lifted  up  (if  required) 
to  allow  a man  to  crawl  or  look  into  the  sewers. 
Near  to  the  bottom  of  this  flap  a circular  aper- 
ture should  be  made,  of  the  same  radius  as  the 
bottom  of  the  sewer,  covered  with  an  iron 
valve,  to  be  hung  by  a link  and  staples,  so  as 
to  swing  freely.  This  valve  could  be  opened 
from  above  by  a chain  fastened  to  it.  When 
the  shaft  or  tank,  which  should  be  built  and 
rendered  inside  with  Roman  cement,  is  full 
of  water,  and  the  valve  is  opened,  the  rush  and 
torce  of  the  stream  through  the  aperture  and 
along  the  sewer  would  be  such,  that  it  would 
scour  and  carry  away  any  deposit  or  accumula- 
tion. This  process  can  be  performed  once  a 
week  at  most,  and  would  keep  the  sewers  per- 
fectly clear  of  all  obstructions,  and  free  from 
smells,  for  no  smell  arises  from  those  sewers 
in  which  the  currents  are  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  depositing.  The  cost  of 
the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  tank  for  each 
court  or  alley, would  be  about  the  same  as  that 
for  an  ordinary  cistern,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty 
shillings  per  annum.  Small  sized  grates  with 
narrow  bars  and  openings,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  should  also  be  laid  in  the  pave- 
ments, as  shewn,  with  small  drains  communi- 
cating with  the  sewers,  for  carrying  off  the 
surface  water. 

Having  maturely  considered  tho  system  for 
the  drainage  of  courts  and  alleys,  as  laid  down 
in  this  report,  and  the  principles  connected  with 
it,  and  having  taken  the  opinions  of  eminent 
engineers  as  to  its  practicability  and  efficiency, 

1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,,  should  the 
court  think  it  worthy  of  adoption,  it  would  be 
found  cheap,  durable,  and  efficient,  and  a great 
boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wretched  and 
miserable  abodes  in  courts  and  alleys. 

John  Phillips. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  report 
be  approved  and  adopted ; the  limitation  re- 
specting the  lengths  of  the  courts  being  con- 
sidered as  a guide  only,  and  not  as  a precise 
direction. 

The  surveyor  reported,  that  he  had  directed 
several  of  the  sewers  in  alleys  to  be  opened, 
that  the  court  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  horrible  state  in  which  they  were. 
The  court  resolved  unanimously,  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken,  and  the  surveyor  be 
authorized  to  try  the  effect  of  his  new  sewers 
in  a few  courts  and  alleys. 

The  court  then  ordered  an  advertisement  to 
be  prepared  immediately  on  the  sample-brick 
being  ready,  for  30,000'  radiating  bricks  for 
the  new  sewers  for  courts  and  alleys. 


Waste  of  Water  Power  in  Ireland. 

In  Lancashire,  every  available  rivulet  is  caught 
hold  of.  The  little  current  which  passes  by 
Bolton  and  Manchester,  Dr.  Kane  somewha’t 
quaintly  styles,  “ the  hardest  worked  stream 
probably  in  the  world ;”  in  a fall  of  900  feet, 
not  less  than  800  are  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  mills.  Now,  the  Shannon  (whose  total 
basin  amounts  to  the  prodigious  area  of  4,544 
square  miles)  falls  147  feet  from  Lough  Allen 
to  Limerick,  the  last  fifteen  miles  from  Killa- 
loe  presenting  a difference  of  level  of  not  less 
than  97  feet ! The  total  continuous  power 
above  Killaloc,  calculated  from  the  level  of 
basin,  is  4,717  horses  power;  that  from  Kil- 
laloe  to  Limerick  something  above  350  horses 
power  for  every  foot  of  fall,  making  for  97 
feet  the  immense  force  of  33,950  horses  power, 
these  added  together  giving  a force  in  uninter- 
rupted action  day  and  night , at  every  moment 
of  the  year,  0/38,067  horses  power  ! Yet  with, 
the  exception  of  a few  corn-mills  along  the 
trajet  of  the  river,  this  invaluable  force  is  al- 
lowed day  after  day  to  go  to  waste.— Dublin, 
University  Magazine . 
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ARCHITECTURAL  QUERIES. 

MEETING  AT  METZ. 

Dr.  Bromet  has  favoured  us  with  a pro- 
gramme of  the  questions  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  French  Archeological  Congress, 
to  be  held  this  year  at  Metz,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  June,  already  alluded  to  in  The 
Builder.  We  print  such  of  them  as  are 
generally  suggestive. — The  readiest  way  to 
Metz  is  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Namur,  whence  by  diligence  to  Luxem- 
burg and  Metz,  in  three  or  four  days  from 
London. 

1.  Is  it  not  possible  to  ascertain  in  churches 
of  pointed  architecture,  the  numerical  relation 
of  their  several  portions,  and  a geometrical  de- 
duction of  their  architectonic  forms  ? 

2.  Do  not  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  prove  the  existence  of  an  archi- 
tectonic hierarchy  by  which  all  cathedrals,  and 
abbatial  and  parochial  churches,  and  even  pri- 
vate chapels,  were  severally  built  according  to 
certain  dispositions  and  dimensions? 

3.  Is  not  the  pointed  or  ogival  style  better 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  pinnacles  than  by 
pointed  arches  ? 

4.  May  we  not  trace  the  progress  of  the 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture  by  the  technical 
terms  employed  in  architectural  documents  ot 
different  epochs  ? 

5.  What  are  the  distinctive  characters  be- 
tween the  pointed  styles  of  France  and  those 
of  Germany  ? and  is  not  the  cathedral  at  Metz 
an  example  of  transition  between  two  varieties 
of  that  style  ? 

6.  W as  there  not  in  each  of  the  dioceses  of 
Metz,  Trfcves,  Strasbourg,  and  Verdun,  a spe- 
cial architectonic  school  ? and  if  so,  what  were 
their  distinctive  characters  ? 

7.  What  were  the  monuments  which  served 
as  the  prototypes  of  those  churches  with  a 
choir  at  each  end,  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Germany  ? 

8.  If,  as  supposed,  there  was  some  absolute 
rule  for  building  churches  due  east  and  west, 
how  can  we  explain  the  numerous  exceptions 
to  such  rule  observable  in  Lorraine  and  about 
Metz  ? 

9.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  little  gallery 
so  commonly  found  on  the  outside  of  Germano- 
Romanesque  churches? 

10.  Were  not  the  masonic  lodges,  which  are 

sometimes  found  in  the  close  vicinity  of  cathe- 
drals, dependent  on  cathedral  government,  and 
were  the  masters  of  such  lodges  priests  or 
laymen  ? I 

11.  In  the  architectonic  decoration  of  Gothic  | 
churches,  should  not  the  disposition  of  their 
statuary  be  under  the  architect’s  control,  and 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  his  original 
design  ? 

12.  What  kind  of  pavement  was  employed 
in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the 
middle  ages  ? 

13.  What  were  the  innovations  in  castellated 
buildings  brought  into  western  Europe  after 
the  first  crusades  ? 

14.  Whether  the  houses  of  towns  and  villages 
of  ancieDt  times  were  not  often  built  after  the 
form  of  the  large  mansions  in  their  vicinity? 

15.  What  changes  as  to  style  did  edifices 
built  of  wood  undergo,  and  what  are  the  ana- 
logies or  differences  of  them  and  the  styles  of 
stone  buildings  ? 

16.  What  is  now  the  most  expedient  form 
of  church-building,  whether  considered  artis- 
tically or  economically? 

17.  What  is  the  most  fitting  style  of  deco- 
ration for  churches  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  ? 

18.  In  what  cases  may  we  venture  to  repair 
ancient  monuments,  and  according  to  what 
general  rules  should  such  repairs  be  conducted  ? 

19.  Must  we  admit  as  an  axiom  that  eccle- 
siastical buildings  should  not  in  any  way  be 
washed  over  with  colour,  considering  that 
occasionally  the  nature  of  their  materials  re- 
quire some  uniform  tint  ? 

20.  What  system  should  be  adopted  in  newly 
paving  such  churches  as  have  their  old  pave- 
ments so  worn  as  absolutely  to  demand  renewal  ? 

21.  In  what  proportion,  and  to  what  kind 
of  edifices  should  be  restricted  the  employment 
of  coloured  glass  as  church  ornament  ? 


THE  ART-UNION  QUESTION. 

The  final  consideration  of  Mr.  Wyse’s  bill  is 
again  postponed  for  a fortnight.  A number  of 
petitions  have  been  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  two  Houses  for  presentation,  from  various 
provincial  bodies,  including — The  Royal 

Manchester  Institution;  the  Manchester  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Fine 
Arts;  the  inhabitants  of  Beading,  Maccles- 
field, Liverpool,  Ashbourne  (Derbyshire),  Fa- 
versham,  Southampton,  Warrington,  Darling- 
ton, Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Fakenham,  Lynn, 
and  Leeds.  They  are  all  numerously  signed 
by  the  principal  inhabitants,  including  the 
clergy. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  has 
been  recently  circulated. 

“ It  has  beeu  said,  these  societies  encourage 
low  art ; this  is  not  the  case  ; they  do  exactly 
that  which  is  wanting  in  the  present  state  of 
society — lead  the  young  aspirant  on  in  his 
ambitious  career,  by  purchasing  some  of  the 
lest  pictures  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds 
value  ; most  of  which  would  probably  be  other- 
wise returned  from  the  exhibitions  to  the  poor 
young  artist ; to  his  mortification,  and  for  lack 
of  funds,  often  to  his  great  distress  also,  if  not 
to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  pursuit  he 
has  chosen  and  loves.  These  societies,  there- 
fore, encourage  young  merit,  but  not  low  art, 
in  spending  a portion  of  their  funds  in  pictures 
of  small  price ; and  let  it  be  asked,  which  of 
our  present  or  past  greatest  artists,  when 
young,  have  not  been  grateful  to  a purchaser 
who  would  give  ten  pounds  or  less  for  their 
works,  the  best  their  talents  could  then  pro- 
duce ? The  more  numerous,  and  larger  sums 
expended,  go  to  reward  maturer  and  matured 
art.” 

“ The  following  quotation  from  an  early 
letter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  will 
illustrate  the  foregoing  remarks  ; it  would  be 
useless  to  add  a score  more  from  other  emi- 
nent artists,  for — “7ioc  genus  otnne  — 

“ Mr.  Lawrence  presents  his  respects  to  Lord 

George  Lenox Mr.  L.  has  the  honour  of 

acquainting  Lord  George  Lenox,  that  on  the  first 
week  of  next  May,  he  raises  the  price  of  his  pic- 
tures from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas  ; but  as  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  be  under  many  obligations  to  his 
lordship,  he  begs  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  paint- 
ing any  of  his  family,  or  friends,  that  are  for  him- 
self, at' the  original  price  that  his  lordship  paid  him, 
which  he  believes  was  ten  guineas. 

“He  has  the  honour  to  be,  Lord  George  Lenox’s 
I much  obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

“ T.  Lawrence. 

“ Jermyn-street,  March  18th,” — (1787  or  88.) 

“ The  Right  Honourable  Lord  George  Lenox, 

“ Stoke,  near  Chichester,  Sussex.” 

“ Has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  used 
this  expresssion,  or  lo  its  exact  effect  ? — ‘ You 
won't  give  me  a lottery,  by  which  I might 
benefit  the  revenue.  Grant  me  that,  and  you 
may  have  as  many  Acts  to  establish  art-unions 
as  you  like  1 ’ If  so,  he  is  not  influenced  by 
any  moral  sentiment  in  his  present  opinion 
respecting  them.” 

“ The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
observed  that  he  could  not  see  why  the  culti- 
vators of  the  fine  arts  should'  be  more  en- 
couraged than  makers  of  chairs  and  tables,  a 
deputation  from  whom  had  just  then  been  with 
him  to  argue  the  advantage  it  would  be  to 
their  business,  if  they  were  allowed,  by  Par- 
liament, to  dispose  of  their  furniture  by  lot- 
tery; and  he  could  see  no  difference  whatever 
between  art-unions  and  makers  of  chairs  and 
tables,  that  artists  should  be  encouraged  any- 
more than  these  or  other  tradesmen!  Now 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  a 
very  clever  calculator — he  may  know  that  ten 
chairs  and  ten  tables  make  twenty  pieces  of 
furniture,  or  that  ten  pictures  and  ten  pieces 
of  sculpture  make  as  many;  but  if  he  can  see 
no  difference  between  a chair  and  a statue,  or 
a table  and  a picture,  it  is  not  very  proper  he 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  another  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  art.” 


EARL  DE  GREY’S  ENTERTAINMENT  TO 
THE  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  instant,  Earl  de  Grey, 
as  president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in- 
vited a large  party  of  the  nobility',  and  men 
distinguished  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  to 
meet  the  members  of  that  body.  The  council 
had  previously  dined  with  his  lordship.  About 
ten  o’clock,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
arrived,  and  was  received  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  de  Grey,  and  the  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  Institute,  and  was  conducted 
round  the  rooms,  the  tables  in  which  displayed 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  work  of 
our  best  artists.  Lord  de  Grey’s  soirees  are 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  fairer 
portion  of  the  aristocracy,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion shone  pre-eminently. 


The  Strike.— According  to  the  provincial 
journals,  the  strike  is  virtually  at  an  end.  Its 
disastrous  effects  will  be  felt  for  a long  time  to 
come. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Hull,  for  the  immediate  erection  of  which 
builders  have  been  invited  to  send  in  contracts, 
will  probably  be  laid  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  windows  of  St.  James’s  Church  have 
been  painted  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John  Ma- 
lam,  aud  the  building  has  been  cleansed,  re- 
paired, and  altered,  and  its  former  defective 
ventilation  much  improved,  by  a few  additional 
openings  in  the  ceiling  connected  with  aper- 
tures in  the  roof,  by  which  the  heated  air  is 
said  to  be  now  entirely  carried  off  without 
occasioning  any  draught  whatever.  An  ex- 
tensive amphitheatre  has  been  recently  erected 
in  Paragon-street.  A new  market,  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  old  market-place,  is  talked  of. 

The  Jephsonian  Gardens  at  Leamington 

were  formally  opened  on  the  12th  instant. 
Fretherne  Church  has  been  pulled  down,  to 

make  way  for  a more  commodious  edifice. 

In  excavating  for  foundations  .to  the  houses 
about  to  be  etected  in  front  of  Maud  s-hill- 
terrace,  Lincoln,  great  numbers  of  stone  coffins 
and  human  remains  have  been  found.  3 he 
site  is  that  on  which  the  battle  between  King 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud  was  fought; 
and  before  the  Reformation  the  churches  of 
St.  Faith,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter  ad  Placita, 
6tood-in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  said 
that  the  old  and  decayed  church  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, Lincoln,  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the 
parish  united  with  that  ot  St.  Peter  at  Arches. 

The  site  for  a new  chapel  of  ease  for  600 

persons  (one-half  of  the  kneelings  to  be  free) 
has  been  given  at  Cirencester,  and  2,100/.  have 
been  subscribed  towards  its  endowment,  be- 
sides handsome  donations  promised  towards 
the  building  fund;  2,000/.  more  will  be  re- 
quisite for  the  completion  of  the  design. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Loftus,  in  the 
North  Riding,  an  allegorical  monument  to 
Major  General  Dundas  has  just  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Earle,  of  Hull  and  London. 

Mr.  Robert  Slade,  of  Poole,  has  presented 

to  the  new  church  at  Twillingate,  Newfound- 
land, a couple  of  ornamental  tablets,  with  the 
decalogue,  the  creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
inscribed;  and  also  the  set  of  brass  chandeliers 
used  in  the  church  at  Poole  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  gas.  Poole  Harbour  Improvement 
Bill,  from  non-compliance  with  some  sessional 
order,  has  been  lost  for  the  present  session. 

“ While  superintending  the  repairs  of  the 

town -hall  at  Yarmouth,”  says  the  Ipsivich 
Journul,  “ the  surveyor,  on  Tuesday  last, 
thought  it  desirable  to  examine  the  lead  and 
flooring  on  the  portico,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  the  entire  flooring  had  given 
way  from  pressure,  and  that  the  lead  was  sup- 
ported only  by  the  fastenings  round.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  about  five  years  ago  a large  vessel,  the 
“ Maria  Soames,”  was  launched  from  the  yard 
of  Mr.  F.  Preston,  on  which  occasion  a vast 
concourse  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the 
imposing  ceremony,  and  as  many  as  could 
stand  on  the  balcony  of  the  portico  of  the 
town  hall  were  admitted  there.  During  the 
time,  the  mayor  sent  once  or  twice  to  see  if 
the  ceiling  beneath  appeared  to  bend  or  give 
way,  not  dreaming  there  was  a vacancy  of  4 
or  5 feet  between  that  and  the  floor  above. 
R\ilvvay  Speculation.— “ What  have  It  appears  that  from  the  great  weight  upon  it, 
you  cleared  by  your  railway  speculation  ? said  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  some  of  the 
'a  gentleman,  the  other  day,  to  one  who  had  beams  gave  way,  leaving  the  whole  weight.to 
largelyindulged  his  maniafor  scrip.  “Cleared!”  be  supported  by  the  lead.  Fortunately,  no 
exclaimed  the  other,  “ faith,  I’ve  cleared  my  similar  occurrence  has  transpired  since,  or  we 
pockets  » should  have  probably  witnessed  a catastrophe 
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more  awful  in  its  consequences  than  the  loss 
of  the  Phoenix,  or  the  fall  of  the  suspension 

bridge.” At  Eye,  near  Peterborough,  on 

the  11th  instant,  the  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  was  laid,  in  the  usual  form,  by  the 

bishop  of  the  diocese. The  new  church  of 

St.  John,  at  Wednesbury,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  the  13th  instant. 
It  consists  of  a lofty  nave  with  side  aisles  and 
a detached  tower  (and  spire,  to  co9t  500/.)  It 
is  built  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  and  is 
130  feet  in  length,  from  the  west  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  chancel ; and  53  feet  in  width. 
The  seats  are  all  open,  and  above  one- half  are 
free  and  unappropriated  for  ever.  The  prin- 
cipal features  are  the  coupled  lancet  windows 
in  the  aisles,  having  foliated  capitals  between 
them  ; also  a triple  lancet  window  at  the  east 
end  of  an  elevated  chancel,  and  a nave  50  feet 
high,  with  open  roof  and  ornamental  timbers. 
The  font  is  in  character  with  the  church,  and 
was  presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Dankes,  of  Cheltenham.  The  communion 
plate,  chancel  drapery,  and  oak  chairs,  har- 
monize with  the  building. Another  new 

stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Sparke,  has  been  put  up  in  the  north 
transept  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  subjects  are 
the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  conversion  of 
Saul.  The  interior  of  the  great  western  tower 
has  been  thrown  open,  and  much  of  the  ori- 
ginal work  restored.  By  the  removal  of  some 
masonry  the  zig-zag  mouldings  of  the  original 
arches  that  support  the  tower  have  been  dis- 
played.  -A  powerful  organ  has  been  recently 

presented  to  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Barnstaple, 

by  the  Rev.  John  Scott. The  foundation 

stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  College  was  laid  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  parish  of  Trull.  The 
area  of  the  building,  with  its  lawns  and  shrub- 
beries, is  to  extend  over  a space  of  about 
six  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath,  is 
the  architect;  Mr.  Mason,  of  Exeter,  is  the 
contractor,  and  has  undertaken  the  whole 

work  for  little  more  than  5,000/. Sir 

Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  lias  given  a piece  of 
land  at  Preston,  near  Brighton,  as  the  site  for 
a new  church.  “It  is  to  be  wished,”  says 
our  informant,  “that  all  Christians  were  as 

liberal  towards  each  other.”- Mr.  John 

Sillifant,  of  Coombe,  near  Crediton,  has 
offered  to  give  the  sum  of  500/.  towards  the 
erection  of  a church  at  Knowle,  about  four 
miles  to  the  west  of  Crediton,  on  condition  that 
the  Crediton  Church  Corporation  advance  a 

sufficient  sum  to  complete  the  building. A 

stained  glass  window,  by  Bell,  of  Bristol,  has 
been  presented  to  St.  George’s  Church,  Tiver- 
ton, by  Miss  Walker,  of  that  town.  The  sub- 
ject is  St.  Andrew  with  the  cross. A district 

church  in  the  parish  of  Tiverton,  Devon,  has 
originated  in  the  zeal  of  an  honest  yeoman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  offered  the  land,  the 
stone,  a considerable  portion  of  the  cartage, 
and  200/.  towards  the  work.  He  set  the  things 
in  order,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the 
building  commenced.  His  sons  are  treading 
in  their  father's  steps : the  foundations 

have  been  laid,  and  the  building  is  in  pro- 
gress. “The  Bishop  of  Exeter,”  9ays  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  “ in  his  late  visitation, 

went  to  view  the  spot.  He  had  previously 
taken  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  he  could 
i not  refrain,  before  those  who  were  present, 
from  contrasting  the  very  humble  dwelling  of 
l the  chief  founders,  with  the  chaste  and  beau- 
I tiful  designs  for  the  house  of  God  which  they 

were  raising.” The  works  at  the  Norman 

Tower,  at  Bury,  have  now  arrived  at  a critical 
• point  in  their  progress — the  very  worst  fissures 
— those  on  the  east  side,  from  the  second  to  the 
I third  tier  of  arches,  having  been  laid  open 
I through  the  whole  substance  of  the  masonry. 

I Before  this  was  done,  it  was  necessary  to  slip 
! down  to  this  level  the  temporary  iron  band 
i (the  two  upper  chain  ties  being  permanently 
I fixed),  and  to  secure  the  middle  jamb  by  chains 
and  irons  from  the  opposite  side.  The  arches 
have  now been  turned  afresh  in  Roman  cement, 
with  which  material  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
in  the  chasim  will  be  worked  ; and  when  this 
part  of  the  structure  is  restored  to  its  pristine 
solidity,  the  formidable  work  of  taking  out  the 
great  arch  may  be  encountered.  It  i9  re- 
marked in  the  Ipswich  Journal,  that,  “could 
it  be  conceived  how  firm  and  enduring  a 
national  monument  of  antiquity  is  thus  bein«- 
preserved,  we  think  the  good  taste  of  many 
would  induce  them  to  augment  the  funds  of  the 


Norman  Tower  Committee,  in  order  that  all 
inharmonious  obstacles  to  the  fair  exhibition  of 

this  building  might  be  removed.” In  the 

church  at  Preston-Bisset,  Bucks,  a piscina  and 
brasses  have  been  cleansed,  and  an  arch  and 
shelf,  probably  the  credence  table,  have  been 

discovered. A new  stained  glass  window 

has  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Lostwithiel, 
in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  William  Westlake,  in 

memory  of  his  deceased  wife. The  great 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  Waterford,  in 
Baron  Strand-street,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  Ireland,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  14,000  people.  It  was  built 
in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.,  which  was 
raised  chiefly  by  collections  of  halfpence  at  the 
chapel  door. 


ANCIENT  GLASS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Church  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  secretary  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.J.  Wykeham  Archer,  relative  to 
the  house  of  the  poet  Milton,  in  London,  and 
urging  the  college  to  take  step9  for  preserving 
this  interesting  relic  from  its  impending  fate. 
Some  communications  were  also  read  from  Mr. 
Wright,  with  regard  to  the  present  inefficient 
means  for  showing  Westminster  Abbey.  Mr. 
George  Isaacs  then  delivered  a lecture  “ On 
ancient  glass  a9  applied  to  vessels  and  other 
domestic  purposes,”  tracing  his  subject  from 
the  earliest  known  records,  and  carrying  it 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
After  dontroverting  the  theory  founded  on  a 
passage  in  the  book  of  Job,  xxxvii.  18,  and 
shewing  how  glass  had  been  confounded  with 
the  obsidian  stone,  §0  plentiful  in  Ethiopia, 
he  alluded  to  the  arts  of  forming  and  colour- 
ing glass  ve99els  among  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  their  manufacture,  and 
described  many  of  the  finest  known  specimens 
in  existence.  Following  the  art  through  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Etruria,  he  proceeded  to  the  period 
of  Greek  art,  on  which  he  dwelt  at  some  length, 
adverting  to  the  Portland  vase,  some  specimens 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Royale,  and  those  exhi- 
bited at  the  last  meeting  by  the  Earl  Cadogan, 
in  all  of  which  examples,  itseems  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  glass  was  blown  of  two 
colours,  viz.,  of  deep  purple  coated  with  white, 
and  that  out  of  the  exterior  surface  were  carved 
those  exquisitebas-reliefs,  which,  from  their  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  and  precision,  have  been 
an  enigma  to  antiquaries  of  considerable  au- 
thority. A wonderful  specimen  of  Greek  art, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herly,  was  then  de- 
scribed, having  a series  of  gold  figures  burnt 
in  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  and  some 
curious  historical  information  wa9  given  on  the 
subject  of  malleable  glass  from  Dion  Cassius, 
Petronius,  Arbiter,  and  Isidorus,  Ibn  Abd 
Alhokim,  Neri,  and  many  other  writers. 
Among  Roman  glass,  the  vase  of  the  birth  of 
Bacchus,  in  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild’s  col- 
lection, a specimen  possessed  by  Mr.  Roussel, 
of  Paris,  and  other  extraordinary  pieces,  were 
cited  in  chronological  order.  Nor  would  it 
be  an  outrageous  hypothesis,  observed  Mr. 
Isaacs,  to  suppose  that  the  art  never  became 
entirely  extinct,  but  was  continued  to  a certain 
extent  through  the  middle  ages  down  to  its 
perfection  at  Murano  in  the  16th  century. 
For  the  mediaeval  period,  some  remarkable  ex- 
tracts were  given  from  old  authors  and  chro- 
niclers, and  an  explanation  offered  of  the  early 
grotesque  vessels,  called  Bourrabaquins.  Then 
followed  the  Vitro  di  Trina,  frost  glass,  corna- 
line,  and  many  other  kinds,  of  all  of  which 
specimens  were  on  the  table. 


THE  PADDINGTON  HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — Although  not  in  general  disposed  to 
afford  an  explanation  in  answer  to  anonymous 
critics,  yet  as  I have  been  requested  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  observations  respecting  St. 
Mary’s  (Paddington)  Hospital,  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Builder,  I beg  to  state  that 
the  delay  in  the  building  has  been  caused  by 
the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Winsland,  the 
contractor  for  the  second  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  difficulties  occasioned  by  that  event 
are  now  removed,  and  the  works  have  been 
resumed. 

I remain,  Sir,  &c., 

George  Russet.l  French. 

18th  May,  1846. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &C. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  .1.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Patents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln' s-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  months  for  enrolment.] 

William  Spiby,  of  Carrington,  Nottingham, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  furnaces  used  for  heating  water  and 
other  fluids.  April  1. 

George  Lewis,  of  High  Cross-street,  Leices- 
ter, locksmith,  for  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  shutters  and  blinds  for  windows 
and  doors,  and  in  the  construction  of  doors. 
April  7- 

James  Allingham,  of  Dublin, gent,  and  James 
William  McGaulay,  clerk,  of  Dublin,  afore- 
said, forcertain  improvements  in  steam  engines. 
April  7. 

Joseph  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  water-closets,  part  of 
which  improvements  is  applicable  to  other 
useful  purposes.  April  15. 

William  Tutin  Haycraft,  of  Greenwich, 
doctor  of  medicine,  for  improvements  in  steam 
engines.  April  15. 

Charles  May,  of  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  civil  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
punching,  rivetting,  and  shearing  metal  plates. 
April  15. 

Elijah  Galloway,  of  Buckingham -street, 
Strand,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  locomo 
tive  engines.  April  18. 

William  Heward  Bell,  of  Edmondsley,  near 
Chester-le-street,  Durham,  for  improvements 
in  working  coal  in  coal  mines.  April  21. 

Arthur  Phillip  Perceval,  of  East  Horsley, 
Surrey,  clerk,  for  improvements  in  communi- 
cating between  places  separated  by  water. 
April  23. 

William  Higgs,  of  Westminster,  Middlesex, 
chemist,  for  the  means  of  collecting  the  con- 
tents of  sewers  and  drains  in  cities,  towns,  aud 
villages,  and  for  treating  chemically  the  same, 
and  applying  such  contents  when  so  treated  to 
agricultural  and  other  useful  purposes.  April 
28. 

Nathan  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  of  London, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  heating  apart- 
ments and  buildings.  April  28. 

William  Mather,  of  Salford,  near  Manches- 
ter, and  Colin  Mather,  of  the  same  place,  mill- 
wrights and  engineers,  for  improvements  in 
metallic  pistons.  April  28. 

Charles  de  Bergue,  of  Arthur-street  West,  in 
the  city  of  London,  engineer,  for  improvements 
in  atmospheric  railways.  April  28. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  clocks  or  time  keepers.  April  28. 

James  Timmins  Chance,  of  Handsworth, 
Stafford,  glass  manufacturer,  and  Henry  Bad- 
ger, of  West  Bromwich,  Stafford,  glass  stainer, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
April  28. 

Edward  Augustine  King,  of  Warwick-street, 
Charing-cross,  for  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  magnetic  electricity.  April  30. 

Thomas  Lambert,  of  New  Cut,  Blackfriars* 
brass  founder,  and  Charles  William  Rowley 
Richards,  of  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars,  en- 
gineer, for  improvements  in  cocks  for  drawing 
off  liquids  and  gases.  April  28. 


LICENSE  TO  VALUE  ARTIFICERS’ 
WORK. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  informing 
me  whether  it  i9  not  necessary  to  take  out  an 
appraiser’s  license,  for  the  valuation  and  men- 
suration of  artificers’  work. 

Yours  obediently,  A.  B. 

Reading. 

An  Act  of  Geo.  3 sets  forth,  not  merely 
that  nopersonshallmake  a valuationof  any  dila- 
pidations or  repairs  wanted,  or  of  the  ma- 
terials and  labour  used  or  to  be  used  in 
any  building,  or  of  any  artificer's  wor/c  what- 
soever, without  an  appraiser’s  license,  but  that 
the  same  shall  be  made  on  a stamp,  ranging 
from  2s.  6d.  to  20s.  This  is  manifestly  unjust 
in  the  case  of  artificers’  work,  where  the  sur- 
veyor stands  simply  in  the  place  of  the  builder, 
and  the  bill  for  so  much  brickwork,  for  ex- 
ample, holds  precisely  the  same  position  as  the 
hill  sent  out  by  a draper  for  so  many  yards  of 
linen.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  acted  on. 
If  the  bill,  when  made  out,  is  to  appear  as  a 
valuation,  or  as  evidence  in  a court  of  law,  a 
license  should  be  taken  out. 


nrrr.pK* 
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ANCIENT  IRONWORK,  ASHFORD  CHURCH,  KENT. 


ANCIENT  IRON  RAILING. 

The  examples  which  are  occasionally 
brought  to  light  of  ancient  Gothic  ironwork 
illustrate,  by  the  beauty  of  their  designs,  the 
very  great  skill  and  ability  of  the  old  work- 
men. Unluckily,  ancient  Gothic  ironwork, 
unless  in  the  form  of  locks,  hinges,  or  such 
small  matters,  is  extremely  rare ; legitimate 
iron  railing  is  seldom  met  with  ; iron  gates 
never ; it  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  the 
early  periods,  the  latter  ever  existed.  Of 
ancient  iron  railing,  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting example  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice  is  the  one  I now  have  the  pleasure  of 
illustrating  on  the  opposite  page.  A length  of 
about  30  feet  of  this  railing  was  sent  over 
to  England  from  the  continent;  it  formed 
part  of  one  of  those  ship-loads  of  relics,  furni- 
ture, carving,  &c.,  which  are  so  continually 
arriving.  From  the  profits  realised  by  such 
importations,  it  would  appear,  that  the  rage 
for  making  new  houses  the  representations  of 
old  ones  has  not  at  all  abated. 

In  consequence  of  the  ironwork  coming 
over  in  this  way,  no  information  as  to  the  pre- 
cise locale  whence  it  was  brought,  can  be  ob- 
tained. From  its  appearance,  it  probably 
formed  the  railing  round  an  ancient  shrine  or 
tomb.  The  style  is  certainly  French,  and  the 
date  the  commencement  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
is  at  present  the  property  of  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Bond-street,  who  received  at  the  same  time  an 
immense  number  oflocks,  hinges,  &c.,  of  the 
same  ancient  period. 

Some  insight  into  the  forms  and  designs  of 
ancient  ironwork  can  be  obtained,  by  refer- 
ring to  old  illustrated  books;  one  instance  I 
will  give:  in  the  “ Architectura  Curiosa,”  by 
Georg  Andreii  Bcecleri,  published  in  Nurem- 
berg in  1664,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  King’s 
collection,  British  Museum,  a representation 
of  the  ancient  ironwork  round  the  Schonbrun- 
nen,  or  beautiful  fountain,  is  given.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  most  elaborate  and  elegant  de- 
sign ; the  tops  of  the  standards  are  adorned 
with  large  bunches  of  flowers,  leaves,  &c\, 
falling  or  bending  over  the  railing.  The 
print  is  well  worth  inspection,  especially  as 
only  the  bare  frame- work  of  the  railing  re- 
mains. A view  of  the  fountain  is  given  in 
Mr.  Haghe's  first  volume  of  views  in  Belgium 
and  German)'. 

The  smaller  print  represents,  one-fourth  the 
real  size,  some  old  ironwork  remaining  in 
Ashford  Church,  Kent,  belonging  to  two  tombs 
of  the  period  of  James  the  First.  C.  J.  R. 


KENTISH  RAGSTONE  AS  A BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  Mr.  Whichcord, 
jun.,  read  a paper  on  this  material,  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  was  reported  at 
some  length  in  our  pages.*  This  has  since 
been  enlarged,  and  is  now  published  in  the 
shape  of  a pamphlet, f worthy  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  finest  qualities  of  stone  are,  at  present, 
procured  at  Boughton,  near  Maidstone,  where 
the  quarries  have  been  worked  for  several 
centuries.  In  our  previous  notice,  we  de- 
scribed the  various  layers  of  stone  and  has- 
sock £ in  these  quarries,  and  to  this  we  refer. 
The  hassock  requires  very  little  labour  in 
dressing.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  inside 
lining  to  walls  built  with  ragstone.  “ It  is 
usually  roughly  squared,  an  operation  that 
should  never  be  neglected,  as  the  crumbling 
nature  of  the  stone  would  endanger  the  se- 
curity, if  the  work  is  exposed  to  the  un- 
equal pressure  that  would  result  from  the  use 
of  irregularly  shaped  stones.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  place  hassock  in  situations  where 
it  is  exposed  to  very  great  pressure. 

For  jaumbs,  arches,  &c.,  sound  bricks  are 
best  to  be  used  with  it.  When  the  work  is 
of  a superior  description,  and  the  masonry  in- 
tended to  show  inside,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  hassock  is  capable  of  being  worked 
to  a very  good  surface  with  close  joints;  and 
as  it  can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  a consider- 
able size,  hassock  is  very  applicable  as  an  in- 
ternal facing. 

There  is  a circular  staircase  in  the  gate- 
way of  the  college  (built  by  Archbishop  Court- 

* Page  585,  Vol.  III. 

t Weale,  Holborn. 

X A layer  of  sand  which  intervenes  between  the  strata  of 
stone,  and  in  some  beds,  becomes  so  consolidated  as  to  form 
a very  useful  building  material.  _ 


ney)  at  Maidstone,  which  has  the  walls*  faced 
internally  with  hassock.” 

“The ragstone  must  not  boused  internally, 
as  it  ‘sweats,’  that  is,  the  condensed  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  is  not  absorbed  at  all, 
but  hangs  on  it  in  globules,  and  will  show  even 
through  two  coat  plastering. 

“ Sunk  work  and  moulding  upon  ragstone 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided,  both 
from  the  great  cost  of  executing  them  in  so 
hard  a material,  and  the  rapid  decay  that  so 
much  wrought  surface  causes  in  this  stone. 
The  mediaeval  builders  were  well  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  while  they  used  ragstone  extensively 
in  the  more  substantial  parts  of  their  structures, 
preferred  Caen  or  even  fire  or  sandstone  for 
the  decorated  portions.  Caen  stone  is  more 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  he  used  with  rag- 
stone, on  account  of  the  small  difference  of  the 
two  materials  in  colour,!  a distinction  entirely 
obliterated  by  time. 

In  using  ‘ ragstone  ashlar'  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  stone  laid  upon  its  natural 
bed,  as  any  other  proceeding  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  followed  by  rapid  decay  ; not  but 
that  I believe  the  stone  in  its  soundest  form  to 
be  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  time  or  the 
elements,  hut  that  from  the  thinness  of  the 


* The  circular  turret  stair,  at  the  new  Homcrton  church 
(now  erecting  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel),  is  worked 
in  this  manner,  and  may  be  inspected  as  (it  is  believed)  the 
only  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

f The  difference  is  very  great  at  first,  but  a few  years  will 
make  them  harmonize  in  colour. 


strata,  blocks  of  a large  size  can  seldom  be 
entirely  freed  from  hassock;  and  even  what 
appears  to  the  eye  as  blue  stone,  ^loe9,  for  a 
considerable  distance  inward, relaiii’the  perish- 
able nature  of  its  enveloping  crust.  A block 
of  ragstone  (if  the  face  be  worked)  will  pre- 
sent, in  damp  weather,  an  appearance  precisely 
similar  to  the  heart  and  sap  of  timber. 

When  it  is  necessary  (as  in  case  of  copings, 
&c.)  that  one  bed  should  be  exposed,  care 
should  be  taken  in  skiffling  the  stone  to  reduce 
its  dimensions  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
upper  side,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  soundest 
portion  of  the  stone  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  some  situations,  such  as  mullions, 
and  door  and  window  jaumbs,  an  unsightly 
appearance  would  be  produced  by  too  exact  an 
attention  to  the  beds  of  the  stone,  as  the  ashlar 
is  generally  too  small  to  range  with  more  than 
one  course  of  headers.  In  these  cases  the  old 
masons  seem  to  have  departed  from  their  usual 
rule,  and  to  have  set  the  blocks  on  end  so  a9  to 
embrace  two  or  three  courses ; but  as  the 
depth  of  the  block  required  to  work  an  ordi- 
nary jaumb  or  mullion  is  not  very  great,  it  is 
not  a difficult  thing  to  get  the  whole  thickness 
required  out  of.  the  heart  of  stone,  and  where 
this  has  been  done,  the  work  will  be  found 
pretty  free  from  decay.” 

“ There  are  several  modes  of  building  with 
ragstone,  either  now  in  U9e  or  practised  by 
our  ancestors.  That  most  frequently  adopted 
in  the  better  kind  of  modern  buildings  is  the 
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coursed  header  work , in  which  headers  of  an 
equal  height  and  parallel  joints  are  laid  round 
in  a similar  manner  to  brickwork. 

There  is  always  something  stiff  and  formal 
about  this  kind  of  work,  from  the  large  size  of 
the  joints  marking  out  each  stone  in  distinct 
individuality. 

To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  work  is 
generally  finished  with  a raised  or  a sunk  joint, 
and  the  mortar  coloured  of  a deep  blue  colour; 
sometimes  we  see  the  work  even  tuck-pointed, 
as  though  it  were  designed  to  set  each  stone 
in  a frame. 

* Coursed  header  iuork ’ is  particularly  in- 
applicable to  the  free  forms  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture. If  used  at  all,  the  stones  should  be 
laid  in  ragstone  lime  mortar,  not  chalk  lime , 
and  the  joints  simply  struck.  As  far  as  ap- 
pearance goes,  it  would  be  almost  better  that 
they  were  left  rough.  Chalk  lime  should  be 
especially  eschewed  as  both  aesthetically  and 
practically  bad.  It  Will  not  adhere  to  the  rag- 
stone, and  the  difference  of  colour  is  more 
offensive  than  when  blue  mortar  is  used. 

‘ Random- coursed  Work'  was  that  adopted 
by  our  ancestors  in  the  best  ages  of  our 
national  style,*  when  to  beauty  of  design  was 
added  skill  and  certainty  in  execution,  and  an 
improved  way  of  setting  about  things.  Pre- 
vious to  the  latter  part  of  the  decorated  period, 
even  in  the  most  magnificent  edifices,  there 
will  be  found  much  slovenliness  of  execution, 
and  many  defects  that  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  absence  of  a general  system  of  direc- 
tion ; and  some  little  betrayal  of  the  fact,  that 
when  the  fine  old  freemaso’ns  set  to  work  they 
did  not  always  know  what  to  be  at.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  the  superior  certainty 
of  execution,  and  general  completeness  and  ac- 
cordance of  parts  that  prevailed  a few  years 
later,  and  the  improvements  in  mechanical 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  Appear  to  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  refinement  in  taste. 
One  result  of  this  change  was  the  substitution 
of  ‘random-coursed  work’  for  the  rubble 
walling  formerly  in  use  ; so  rude  is  most  of 
the  ragstone  building  during  what  is  usually 
termed  the  early  English  and  decorated  (I  will 
not  say  the  Norman)  periods,  that  the  whole 
appearance  is  that  of  the  materials  having 
been  thrown  ‘ pell-mell’  in  between  a double 
board  of  boards;  in  fact,  concreted  in. 

Of  the  appearance  of  work  so  executed  I 
will  say  nothing,  as  this  kind  of  building,  when 
connected  with  antiquity , does  not  want  for 
admirers  ; but  any  one  who  has  been  concerned 
in  the  renovation  of  churches  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  our  island,  will  have  no  doubt 
of  its  instability.” 

“ The  durability  of  buildings  erected  with 
ragstone  depends  mainly  upon  the  qualities  of 
the  lime  from  which  the  mortar  is  made.  The 
worthless  nature  of  what  is  generally  sold  as 
London  lime  is  well  known  ; but  all  its  bad 
properties  are  exaggerated  when  used  with 
ragstone  instead  of  brick,  even  grey  stone 
(».  e.  grey  chalk)  lime,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  lime  burnt  from  white  chalk,  is 
deficient  as  a cementing  substance  when  used 
with  ragstone. 

The  durability  of  ragstone  wall  work  can 
only  be  depended  upon  when  executed  with 
mortar  made  with  lime  burnt  from  the  rag- 
stone itself;  this  mortar  becomes  in  the  lapse 
of  time  so  very  hard  as  to  form  almost  one  and 
the  same  body  with  the  stone.  Many  build- 
ings may  be  seen  that  have  been  erected  a 
number  of  years,  that  retain  the  original  point- 
ing in  the  joints,  fair  as  when  first  finished, 
and  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  blow  of  a chisel.” 

Mr.  Whichcord  gives  the  following  average 
list  of  prices  of  stone  of  various  kinds  in  the 
quarry,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be  sup- 
plied in  London  alongside  the  wharf,  together 
with  some  prices  paid  for  labour  upon  the  stone  : 
At  quarry.  In  London. 
£.  s.  d.  £.  .v.  d. 

Rough  rag,  per  ton 0 1 C 0 5 0 

Headers,  per  ton  0 8 0 012  6 

Rag  for  breaking,  per  chord  0 1 6 0 5 0 

Rag  for  lime,  per  chord  ...  0 2 6 0 6 0 

Hassock,  roughly  squared, 

per  chord  0 3 0 0 6 6 

Hassock,  best,  per  chord  ..0  4 0 0 7 6 

Ashlar,  scapled  out,  per  foot 

cubic 0 2 0 0 2 9 

Ashlar,  large  scantlings. .. . 0 2 6 0 3 3 

Lime  (per  load  of  36  bushels)  10  0 14  0 

* By  far  the  best  example  of  ragstone  work  near  London 
is  done  in  this  manner  at  the  new  church  at  Homerton. 


It  would,  in  most  cases,  be  cheaper  and 
otherwise  preferable  to  burn  the  lime  in  Lon- 
don. 

Prices  of  Labour  on  Ragstone  in  Maidstone. 

s.  d. 


Beds  and  joints  (usually  measured  as  plain 

work)  0 8 

Plain  picked  face 0 8 

Plain  close  picked  in  a superior  manner  ...  0 10 

Tooled  face  1 4 

Sunk  work  1 0 

Sunk  and  tooled  1 8 

Moulded 2 6 

Circular  plain 1 0 

Circular  and  tooled 1 8 

Circular  Sunk  and  tooled  2 0 

Circular  moulded  and  tooled 3 6 


The  pamphlet  concludes  with  extracts  from 
specifications  of  works  executed  in  Kentish 
ragstone,  to  serve  as  precedents,  and  is  alto- 
gether well  entitled  to  consideration. 


THE  LAWS  OF  SOUND  IN  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  lectured 
at  the  Royal  Institution  “ On  the  application 
of  certain  laws  of  sound  to  the  construction  of 
buildings,”  a subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  at  present  little  understood  even 
by  those  best  informed  upon  it.  As  we  were 
not  present  on  the  occasion,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  a report  which  appeared  in  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  discourse,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  read  letters  referring  to  the  un- 
fitness of  almost  all  the  large  rooms  which 
have  been  built  in  London  for  public  speaking 
or  public  singing.  In  one  it  was  represented 
that  the  chorus  singers,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  orchestra,  were  unable  to  hear  each 
other.  In  another,  the  speaker  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  speaking  through  a wet  blanket.  In 
another,  the  walls  of  the  room  appeared  to 
carry  on  a running  accompaniment  to  the 
singer,  but  in  a discordant  key.  Referring  to 
these  instances  of  the  acknowledged  unfitness 
of  so  many  public  rooms  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed,  Mr.  S.  Russell 
proposed  to  consider — 1st,  the  nature  of  these 
defects  ; 2ndly,  their  causes  ; and  3rdly,  what 
remedies  would  be  most  likely  to  counteract 
them.  Characterising  a room  designed  for  the 
distinct  transmission  of  sound  as  a great  ear- 
trumpet,  the  lecturer  alleged  that,  when  it 
failed  in  its  purpose,  the  failure  was  attributa- 
ble to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes  : — 
1,  resonance  ; 2,  echo  ; 3,  interference  ; 4 repe- 
tition ; 5,  disturbance  ; 6,  reverberation.  Be- 
fore addressing  himself  to  the  details  of  these 
defects  and  their  correction,  Mr.  S.  Russell 
adverted  to  what  he  described  as  a philosophi- 
cal error  in  regard  to  the  undulations  of  sound. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  analogy  between 
the  air-wave  and  the  wave  caused  by  dropping 
a stone  into  still  water.  He  asserted  that  the 
sound-wave  was  identical  with  that  wave  which 
he  had  previously  described  as  the  wave  of 
translation,  and  maintained  that  this  wave, 
whether  in  an  elastic  or  an  inelastic  fluid, 
moved  with  a velocity  proportioned  to  the 
depth  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  propagated. 
He  contended  that  there  was  a great  difference 
between  the  reflection  of  sound  and  that  of 
light,  or  of  elastic  bodies;  that,  when  sound 
impinges  at  a very  acute  angle  on  a flat  sur- 
face, it  is  not  reflected,  but  that  it  rolls  along 
the  surface,  occasioning  what  he  has  termed  a 
lateral  accumulation.  This  lateral  accumula- 
tion causes  the  defect  of  resonance — it  occurs 
in  obloDg  rooms  whose  length  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  breadth.  In  these  the  voice  of 
the  speaker  soon  strikes  the  walls  of  the  room 
at  the  angle  before  alluded  to,  and  then  be- 
comes dissonant.  The  remedy  in  such  a case 
is  to  curve  off  the  end  of  such  a narrow  room, 
as  has  been  done,  in  old  churches.  With  re- 
gard to  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  echo , it 
was  presumed  that  the  sound-wave  causing 
this  defect  might  be  made  to  escape  by  inter- 
posing obstacles  of  an  irregular  form  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  or  church  where  it  prevailed. 
The  defect  of  interference  was  said  to  consist 
in  the  effect  produced  by  a voice  heard  in  one 
of  two  rooms  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
these  rooms  not  being  in  certain  proportions 
(as  that  of  32  to  24)  to  each  other.  When 
these  proportions  were  deviated  from,  the 
sound  occasioned  something  like  what  is  tech- 


nically called  a beat.  To  this  cause  Mr.  S. 
Russell  referred  the  difficulty  of  speaking  in 
a room  which  was  lighted  by  a high  lantern. 
This  evil  was  to  be  mitigated  by  placing  the 
speaker  or  singer  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
two  rooms,  and  by  opening  doors  in  those  parts 
of  the  two  rooms  at  which  the  wave  of  lateral 
accumulation  would  find  the  easiest  escape. 
The  defect  of  repetition  was  occasioned  by  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  reflected  sounds  ; and 
that  of  disturbance  by  the  discordant  admixture 
of  other  sounds,  as  that  of  coughing,  &c.  In 
this  instance  it  is  the  great  object  ot  scientific 
contrivance  to  catch  up  and  to  smother  such 
incongruous  noises.  Reverberation  is  a dis- 
sonance which  only  occurs  in  the  largest  rooms : 
a striking  instance  of  it  is  heard  in  the  sound 
produced  by  the  shutting  one  of  the  outer 
doors  of  St.  Paul’s.  This  noise  is  not  the 
effect  of  reflection,  but  is  a case  of  lateral  ac- 
cumulation, occasioned  by  the  sound  striking 
the  wall  at  an  angle  less  than  40°.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  S.  Russell  suggested  that  the 
great  requisite  in  rooms  destined  for  the  har- 
monioife  diffusion  of  sound  was  to  prevent  re- 
flection from  walls  by  small  chambers,  as  the 
boxes  in  a theatre;  and  by  arranging  the 
audience  so  that  while  no  one  interferes  with 
the  other,  their  persons  may,  by  the  mode  of 
their  distribution,  prevent  many  of  the  de- 
fects already  noticed.  He  had  suggested  a 
curve,  which  he  described  as  the  isacoustic 
curve,  for  affording  equal  facility  of  hearing 
to  every  individual  in  a large  assembly.  This 
curve  had  been  adopted  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  congregations  in  the  450  Free  Churches 
recently  built  in  Scotland  ; and  two  other  very 
dissimilar  buildings,  both  celebrated  for  easy 
transmission  of  sound,  the  Opera  House,  and 
the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  were  ar- 
ranged in  a very  near  approximation  to  this 
curve.  


MARKET  PLACES* 

When  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine  decided  upon 
ereeting  a new  market-hall  in  Paris,  previous 
to  the  plans  being  completed,  a commission 
was  sent  out  to  visit  various  countries,  and 
study  the  establishments  of  that  kind.  It  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Anger,  Inspector-General  of 
Market-halls  of  Paris;  V.  Ballard,  architect; 
and  A.  Husson,  chief  clerk  of  the  Perfecture 
de  la  Seine.  Details  are  given  by  the  com- 
missioners on  the  markets  of  London,  Man- 
chester, and  other  cities.  While  the  advantages 
of  our  establishments  are  placed  in  relief,  with 
the  usual  urbanity  of  Frenchmen,  yet  they 
could  not  quite  blink  the  inconvenience  of  some 
of  our  mediaeval  concerns,  amongst  which 
Smithfield  plays  a conspicuous  part.  “ Who 
should  believe,”  they  say,  “ that  this  immense 
metropolis  has  no  exterior  market-place  for 
cattle?  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  a few 
paces  from  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  where 
all  this  host  of  animals  are  driven  to  and 
sold.  Smithfield  is  the  beau  ideal  of  disorders 
in  the  way  of  markets — the  shifting  of  cows, 
bullocks, 'and  horses;  the  peregrination  of 
herds  of  sheep  and  swine;  the  escaping  ot  half- 
furious  beasts  ; the  howling  of  dogs,  shouting 
of  drivers,  screams  of  frightened  passers-by— 
add  to  this,  that  the  streets  through  which  this 
world  of  beasts  pass,  are  choaked  by  this 
throng,  dirtied  by  their  excrements,  etcetera. 
Whence  comes  all  this  inconvenience?  It  is 
because  the  corporation  opposes  its  removal, 
leaning  upon  astatuteenacted  by  Edward  III. — 
five  hundred  years  ago."  Then  follow  some  ob- 
servations on  the  immorality  of  such  wholesale 
slaughter,  before  the  eyes  of  an  uneducated, 
prone-to-evil  mass  of  the  people  ; which,  how- 
ever, to  detail  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
our  journal.  The  strictures  which  our  worthy 
commissioners  pass  on  Shude-hill  Market, 
Manchester,  are  interesting  and  instructive; 
but  we  must  refer  those  interested  in  states- 
architecture  to  the  report  itself. — Of  Munich, 
the  work  says,  very  truly  and  tartly,  “ There, 
the  decorative  arts  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
save  the  application  to  useful  purposes,  viz.  : 
lighting  of  streets,  paving,  and  market-places.” 

The  report  is  adorned  with  elevations  and 
plans.  It  is  thus  that,  by  observation  and  study 
in  situ,  the  municipality  of  Paris  have  given  a 
good  example  how  corporations  and  nations 
may  learn  from  each  other. 


* Official  Report  on  the  Public  Market-places  in  England, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany. — Rapport  sur  lea  Marches 
Publics,  &c.  Paris,  1846,  8vo. 
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PUBLIC  NECESSARIES. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  public  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  you,  for  advocating  thegreat  necessity 
of  erecting  watering  places  and  closets  in  the 
various  thoroughfares. 

Your  contemporaries  seem  to  labour  under 
a false  delicacy,  in  keeping  themselves  aloof 
from  the  consideration  of  the  question.  It 
must,  however,  be  sooner  or  later  carried  into 
effect  by  the  legislature  or  parochial  authori- 
ties. Praise,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
is  due  to  Lord  Lincoln,  late  chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods,  for  causing  to  be  erected  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  most  convenient  and 
spacious  watering-place  within  the  precincts  of 
the  metropolis. 

With  reference  to  the  instructions  from  the 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  which 
appeared  in  The  Builder,  they  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  one  which  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  congregation,  and 
that  is, — a water-closet. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Friend  to  Public  Convenience. 

Kensington,  May  19th,  1846. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

May  12th  and  1 9tb-  Sir  John  Rennie,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. — The  first  of  these  evenings 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  renewed  discus- 
sion upon  Mr.  Williams's  “ Description  of  the 
new  works  for  rendering  navigable  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Severn.”  The  theory  of  the 
oblique  weirs  was  strongly  contested,  on  the 
ground  that,  although  by  its  obliquity  the  ob- 
struction to  the  stream  was  more  gradual,  yet 
that  the  vertical  obstruction  must  exist  to  the 
extent  of  the  cubic  content  of  the  object  placed 
in  a channel  of  given  dimensions.  After  much 
discussion,  in  which  it  was  argued  that  the  real 
position  assumed  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  in  his  design 
for  these  weirs,  had  not  been  perfectly  seized 
by  the  members,  it  was  shewn  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  works  was,  to  place  such  weirs  in 
the  river  as  should  at  all  times  retain  a depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  the  navigation,  even  in 
the  shoalest  spots,  but  that  such  weir3  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  water,  without  raising  it  higher  in 
times  of  freshes  or  floods  than  it  had  been 
raised  in  times  of  similar  floods  before  the  con- 
struction of  such  weirs.  This  it  was  satisfac- 
torily shewn  had  been  done  by  the  oblique 
weirs,  and  that  the  navigation  by  means  of  the 
lateral  rocks  enabled  a certainty  of  transport 
of  merchandise  to  be  attained  which  could  not 
previously  be  thought  of ; and  at  the  same 
time,  the  drainage  of  the  country  had  not  been 
at  all  deteriorated  by  the  regular  medium  height 
of  the  water  in  the  river. 

The  paper  read  was  “ On  the  combustion  of 
fuel  under  steam  boilers,  with  a description  of 
Bodmer’s  fire-grate,”  by  J.  G.  Bodmer.  This 
paper,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  ensuring  a more  perfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  used  in  furnaces  than  has  hitherto 
been  attained  by  tbe  ordinary  methods,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a description  of  the  new  fire- 
grate, by  which  the  author  arrived  at  tbe 
desired  object. 

The  main  feature  of  this  grate  consisted  in 
the  ends  of  ihe  fire-bars  being  laid  in  the 
threads  of  two  parallel  endless  screws,  placed 
longitudinally  beside  the  fire  space,  and  revolv- 
ing slowly,  so  as  to  move  the  grate  bars  gradu- 
ally forward  ; the  fresh  fuel  being  thus  received 
on  a bare  surface,  and  consecutively  moved 
towards  that  portion,  in  a state  of  ignition,  a 
more  perfect  and  effective  combustion  of  the 
fuel  and  the  gases  was  stated  to  take  place, 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  throwing  the  fresh  fuel  on  an  ignited  surface ; 
tor  in  the  latter  case  tbe  gases  suddenly  developed 
passed  off  to  a considerable  extent  through  the 
flues  as  smoke  without  being  ignited,  and  a 
considerable  waste  of  fuel  was  the  consequence, 
which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  this  grate 
to  avoid.  The  fire-bars,  on  arriving  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  machine,  descended  on  to 
another  parallel  pair  of  endless  screws,  which 
had  a contrary  motion  to  the  upper  pair,  and 
thus  restored  the  bars  to  the  front  of  the  grate, 
where  they  were  again  lifted  up  to  the  upper 
screws  by  means  of  levers,  and  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  receive  fresh  coals,  and  again  to  be 
moved  onwards  into  the  fire  ; a rocking  motion 
was  communicated  to  them  by  a drunken 
thread,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spaces  from  filling 
with  clinkers. 


The  paper  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  ap- 
plicability of  tbis  grate  to  all  situations  in 
which  furnaces  were  required,  and  concluded 
by  contending,  that  with  the  more  perfect  com- 
bustion that  would  be  insured,  a less  draught, 
and,  consequently,  less  fuel  would  be  required, 
which,  it  was  maintained,  was  an  object  of 
great  interest,  when  it  was  considered  that 
millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  and  that  with  a daily 
increasing  consumption,  the  time  might  ere 
long  arrive  when  any  means  by  which  even  a 
small  saving  of  fuel  might  be  effected  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  president,  announced  that 
the  first  of  the  series  of  his  soirees  would  be 
held  June  13th,  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
this  season  to  repeat  them  on  the  evenings  of 
Saturday,  June  20th  and  27th,  and  July  4th. 
The  members  were  requested  to  co-operate  in 
procuring  interesting  models  and  works  of  art 
for  these  interesting  meetings. 


ILLEGALITY  OF  VIOLENT  EJECTMENTS. 

Perry  v.  Fitzhowe. 

A new  and  interesting  point  was  decided  in 
this  case,  on  Thurday,  the  14th  instant,  by  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  action  was 
brought  for  trespass,  in  breaking  and  entering 
the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  pulling  it  down  ; the 
plaintiff  himself  and  his  family  being  actually 
in  the  house  at  tbe  time.  Tbe  defendant  pleaded 
his  right  to  pull  down  the  house.  Several  col- 
lateral matters  of  no  consequence  were  pleaded 
on  both  sides  ; but  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther, admitting  that  a party  is  authorized  by 
law  in  the  other  circumstances  of  any  particular 
case,  to  demolish  a house,  he  can  justify  such 
demolition  where  the  house  is  in  the  actual 
present  personal  occupation  of  the  owner  and 
his  family.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  family 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  demolition,  ren- 
dered this  case  different  from  any  which  had 
ever  been  brought  before  the  court,  and  there 
was  no  express  authority  upon  the  point.  There 
was,  however,  no  difficulty  in  deciding  it,  by 
analogy  to  well-known  cases,  and  to  provisions 
which  were  already  clearly  and  fully  established. 
It  has  been  long  settled,  that  a horse  could  not 
be  distrained  whilst  a man  was  riding  him,  and 
that  instruments  or  tools  could  not  be  seized 
whilst  they  were  in  actual  use  and  possession 
of  the  owner;  and  the  general  ground  of  these 
and  all  such  decisions  was  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  a breach  of  the  peace,  resulting  from 
seizing  the  articles  in  such  circumstances. 
But  surely  a breach  of  the  peace  was  much 
more  likely  to  result  from  throwing  down  a 
house  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  in  it ; and  it 
was  further  evident  that  such  demolition  was 
necessarily  dangerous  to  personal  security,  and 
even  to  human  life.  The  law  would  not  allow 
any  man  to  assert  his  rights,  or  pursue  his 
remedy,  at  so  great  a risk  of  producing  such 
important  injuries  to  the  public  peace,  or  the 
safety  of  individuals.  The  court  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  the  justification  which  the  de- 
fendant had  set  up  was  wholly  insufficient, 
and  that  tbe  judgment  must  be  given  for  the 
plaintiff. — Times. 


VENTILATION. 

T iie  select  committee,  as  to  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, have  recommended  that  further  in- 
quiries and  experiments  should  be  made,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Works,  before 
any  plan  hitherto  proposed  be  adopted. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  just  as  tbe  court  was  about  to  break 
up,  one  of  the  jury  addressed  the  recorder,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
plan  of  ventilating  the  court  by  Dr.  Reid. 
He  said  that  the  jury  had  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  that  were 
thrown  into  their  box,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
had  taken  severe  colds,  and  all  had  been  very 
much  inconvenienced. 

The  recorder  said  he  agreed  with  the  jury, 
that  the  system  was  very  unsatisfactory.  When 
he  sat  in  the  court  for  any  time,  he  had  found 
his  legs  and  feet  completely  benumbed,  and 
hardly  a session  passed  without  his  taking  a 
severe  cold.  It  really  seemed  as  though  the 
worst  system  of  ventilation  was  adopted  at  the 
greatest  expense. 


fieUi  ISoofes. 

The  History  and  Description  of  the  Great 

JV ? stern  Railway , including  its  Geology , and 

the  Antiquities  of  the  District;  with  numerous 

Vieios.  By  John  C.  Bourne.  Bogue, 

Fleet-street,  1846. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is  a work,  of 
which  a country  may  justly  be  proud,  whether 
regarded  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  its  re- 
sults, and  is  an  enduring  monument  of  modern 
power,  and  the  tendency  of  the  age.  “The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  a railway,”  says  the  preface  of  tbe  work 
before  us,  “ and  the  great  capital  employed  in 
overcoming  them,  have  given  rise  to  a number 
of  engineering  works  of  the  highest  class, 
both  as  examples  of  constructive  skill  and 
general  grandeur  of  appearance. 

It  follows,  unfortunately,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  whilst  purely  architectural 
structures  are  placed  in  open  thoroughfares,  or 
places  of  public  resort,  the  engineering  works 
of  a road  or  railway,  stand  commonly  in  some 
remote  district,  crossing  some  secluded  valley, 
or  piercing  some  barren  hill.  The  traveller, 
indeed,  upon  a common  road,  is  almost  always 
able,  from  his  comparatively  slow  progress  and 
from  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  way, 
to  obtain  a tolerable  view  of  any  great  work 
along  its  courses  ; but  the  straightness  of  the 
railway,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  upon 
it,  entirely  shut  out  its  far  greater  and  more 
numerous  works,  and  thus  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures  in  the  kingdom,  though 
crossed  daily  by  thousands,  are  actually  seen 
by  few.” 

The  present  publication  is  intended,  in  some 
degree,  to  supply  this  defect  with  regard  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  contains 
fifty  illustrations  of  large  size,  beautifully 
drawn  on  stone,  some  remarks  on  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  general  principles  to  railway 
conveyance,  a description  of  the  line,  notice  of 
the  geology,  and  an  account  of  the  general  an- 
tiquities. The  details  of  the  more  curious 
churches  and  other  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  are  described  in  an  appendix. 

The  illustrations  comprise  the  various  sta- 
tions, viaducts,  bridges, and  tunnels,  with  views 
of  the  principal  places  passed,  admirably  drawn 
in  tints.  The  Maidenhead  Bridge  ; the  en- 
trance to  the  Box  Tunnel ; a view  from  above 
the  tunnel ; some  of  the  views  near  Bath  ; en- 
trance to  Long  Tunnel;  and  the  Bristol 
station,  may  be  pointed  out  for  special  praise. 
Several  plates  are  devoted  to  the  details  of 
some  of  the  ancient  buildings  near  the  line, 
relative  to  which  the  letter-press  is  fuller  than 
it  is  in  other  parts.  The  appendix  says : — 
“ Although  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  notice 
all  the  churches  which  the  railway  passes,  yet 
it  is  surprising  how  very  few  there  are  in  which 
do  not  occur  some  remains,  interesting  either 
from  their  great  antiquity  or  their  architectural 
beauty,  or  from  their  being  indications  of  cus- 
toms and  religious  ceremonies,  in  many  cases 
peculiar  to  the  Anglican  church,  and  now 
swept  away  altogether. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  details 
of  these  ancient  structures  should  be  worth 
attention.  Their  architects,  almost  always 
ecclesiastics,  worked  by  certain  rules  of  con- 
struction, to  which  they  rigidly  adhered,  and 
which  has  given  to  their  contemporary  works 
all  over  the  country  a peculiar  stamp  of  unity. 
In  the  details  of  their  ornaments,  indeed,  they 
gave  free  license  to  an  exuberant  fancy  ; but 
in  general  character  and  disposition,  no  less 
than  in  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  whole  building,  their 
works  are  so  uniform  as  at  once  to  mark,  to 
an  accustomed  eye,  the  date  of  their  erection 
within  a very  few  years.  It  is  curious,  also, 
to  observe  how  completely  tbis  unity  of  style  is 
preserved,  without  producing  the  least  ten- 
dency to  sameness ; and,  indeed,  in  buildings 
at  first  sight  totally  dissimilar,  each  front,  each 
tower,  each  window,  or  each  doorway,  is  so 
marked,  as  to  be  recognised  at  a glance  as 
belonging  to  a particular  date  or  style,  but  so 
varied  in  its  details  and  ornaments,  as  that 
each  in  turn  draws  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tator with  a feeling,  not  of  sameness,  but  of 
novelty  and  delight.” 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on  excel- 
lent paper,  and  is  altogether  a fine  work  of 
its  class.  Next  week  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  some  of  the  architectural  information  it 
contains,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
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(ZTormpontJntce. 

MODERN  BRICKWORK. 

Sir, — Finding  one  of  your  correspondents, 
signed  “V”  in  the  paper  headed  “Modern 
Brickwork,”  has  taken  up,  what  I consider,  a 
just  cause  of  complaint,  I beg  leave  to  make 
some  few  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  Myself 
and  others  (of  theold  school)  anticipated, at  the 
passing  of  the  new  Buildings  Act,  we  should 
see  work  better  done,  instead  of  which  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Some  years  ago,  an  ar- 
chitect in  his  specifications,  would  bind  the 
bricklayer  that  no  four  courses  should  extend 
to  11J  inches,  or  1 foot  at  farthest ; a thing  of 
that  kind  would  be  a novelty  now,  for  in 
many  cases  you  will  find  four  courses  to 
measure  13  in.,  13jin.,  and  14  in.  Bricks 
are  (or  ought  to  be)  made  by  one  standard 
mould,  therefore  the  evil  rests  with  the 
slobering  fellows  who  lay  them,  and  the 
mortar.  I say  mortar,  but  should  have  said 
muck  with  a lime-bag  shaken  over  it. 

In  looking  over  the  new  Buildings  Act,  as 
it  is  called,  I find  that  great  stress  is  laid  on 
making  buildings  secure  from  fire.  Pray  who 
looks  to  this  part  of  a building,  one  of  the 
most  essential?  I cannot  see  any  improve- 
ment. 

A friend  of  mine  stated  to  me  and  others, 
that  at  the  back  of  a house  in  Pelham-crescent, 
Fulham-road,  there  is  a furnace  set  in  the 
coach-house,  formeltingcopper.  Well  knowing 
the  immense  heat  required  for  this  metal, 

I venture  to  say  the  building  is  unfit  for  its 
purpose,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

Y our  correspondent  “ V ” states,  he  saw  men 
carrying  up  foundations  of  party-walls,  to  all 
appearance  two  bricks  thick,  but  in  reality 
built  of  4£  in.  work  on  each  side,  leaving  9 in. 
space  between,  and  this  is  filled  up  with  small 
stones,  broken  bricks,  and  other  rubbish,  and 
no  bond  for  five  or  six  courses.  He  may  well 
say  such  work  as  this  is  a disgrace. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  C.  W. 

Fulham,  May  11,  1816.- 

I,  I CHENS  ON  STONE  WORK. 

Sir. — One  of  your  constant  readers  in  the 
country,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  che- 
mical or  other  process,  by  which  the  lichen  on 
sand-stone  structures  can  be  removed,  without 
injuring  the  surface,  or  colour  of  the  surface. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  be  kind  enough  to  say, 
if  lichen  is  a preservative  of  stone  or  not,  as 
there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  important  point.  Most  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  tend  to 
shew  that  it  preserves ; however,  I incline  to 
think  that  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stone  to  which  it  attaches  itself.  The 
surfaces  of  some  sand-stone  will  not  receive 
lichen,  while  others  will ; and  this  is  observed 
frequently  in  the  same  building,  and  where  all 
the  stones  used  in  the  structure  were  out 
of  the  same  quarry.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? 

Your  attention  to  the  above  will  oblige  your 
old  correspondent,  Frank  Tyrrell. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1G  May,  1846. 


CONVERSION  OF  AREAS. 

Sir, — There  are  two  triangular  orifices  in 
the  side  of  a reservoir  of  water,  having  their 
bases  in  the  same  horizontal  line;  the  sides  of 
the  one  are  twenty-two,  twenty-eight,  and 
thirty-four  inches  respectively;  and  those  of 
the  other,  twenty-eight,  thirty-two,  and  thirty- 
six  inches.  Now  it  is  intended  to  build  thes  e 
up,  and  to  form  a circular  aperture  of  equal  area 
to  them  both. 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents, inform  me  how  to  obtain  the  diameter 
of  the  circle,  by  the  method  of  conversion,  of 
which  a specimen  was  given  by  your  corres- 
pondent in  No.  1G8  of  The  Builder?  By 
so  doing,  you  will  much  oblige  yours,  &c., 

A Builder, 


Stained  Glass,  Westminster  Abbey. — 
In  reply  to  several  correspondents,  we  are 
able  to  say  that  the  stained  glass  for  the  south 
transept  is  far  advanced,  and  will  shortly  be 
put  up.  The  portions  to  which  one  inquirer 
refers,  as  having  been  fixed  and  taken  down 
again,  were  placed  there  only  temporarily. 


ifHtecfUanra. 

Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Marie,  Clifton,  Notts. — This  church  has 
been  repaired  and  restored,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Cottingham  and  Son, 
and  was  re-opened  for  divine  service  a fortnight 
ago.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower,  with 
the  arches  in  the  nave  abutting  thereon,  in 
which  the  most  alarming  fissures  had  taken 
place,  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
form,  the  masonry  having  been  for  the  most 
part  re-worked,  and  thorough  bonding  stones 
inserted.  The  disruptions  which  had  taken 
place,  from  the  weight  of  the  tower  crushing 
the  piers,  had  caused  the  arches  and  pillars  of 
the  nave  to  swerve  considerably  westward:  in 
two  instances  the  pillars  were  more  than  a foot 
out  of  the  upright ; all  these  have  been  restored 
to  a perpendicular  position  without  the  removal 
of  a single  stone,  by  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  heated  bars  of  iron.  The  roofs  through- 
out have  been  restored  in  oak,  with  new  stone 
corbels  inserted  to  receive  the  helves  and  bear- 
ing posts;  and  the  feet  of  all  the  principal  rafters 
have  been  shod  with  cast  iron.  1 he  floor  of  the 
entire  church  has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tile 
pavement,  enriched  with  armorial  bearings.  A 
new  carved  wood  ceiling  under  the  tower,  the 
new  seating  of  the  church  with  low,  open 
benches,  a Litany  desk,  pulpit,  font  cover, 
doors  to  the  north  porch  and  tower,  staircase, 
with  wrought  metal  work,  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  restoration. 

Manchester  School  of  Design. — Mr. 
Wallis,  the  late  master  at  this  school,  has  re- 
cently issued  a farewell  letter,  detailing  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  resignation. 
It  appears  that  there  was  a disagreement  with 
the  council  and  director  at  Somerset  House, 
respecting  the  system  of  instruction.  The  Lon- 
don council  have  lately  begun  to  teach  the  figure 
simultaneously  with  the  other  branches  of 
education,  and  in  a manner  which  Mr.  Wallis 
considers  is  more  likely  to  induce  bad  than 
good  results.  He  preferred  to  let  the  student 
commence  with  ornamental  drawings,  con- 
fining the  figure  to  those  whose  pursuits 
rendered  it  an  essential  advantage,  and  leaving 
it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  students  course, 
when  it  would  be  taught  on  sound  principles, 
commencing  from  the  skeleton.  Accordingly, 
and  as  the  Manchester  council  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  dispense  with  assistance  from  Somer- 
set House,  Mr.  Wallis  resigned,  a step  which 
has  been  greatly  regretted  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  active  honorary  secretary  has 
also  seceded.  Mr.  Wallis  had  a handsome 
testimonial  presented  to  him  on  his  retirement. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  forming  a separate 
school. 

Buildings  within  the  Borough  of  Man- 
chester.— We  learn  from  Captain  Willis’s 
police  statistics,  that  the  number  of  buildings, 
on  the  31stDecember,  1845,  within  the  borough, 
were  50,744.  He  classifies  them  as  follows  : — 
factories,  123;  foundries,  43;  warehouses  and 
workshops,  3,813;  dwelling-houses,  41,606; 
shops  used  as  dwelling-houses,  4,872  ; cellar 
dwellings,  5,385  ; places  of  worship,  97  ; pub- 
lic schools,  106;  military  barracks,  1 ; banks, 
16  ; markets,  14  ; railway  stations,  4 ; gas  sta- 
tions, 5 ; workhouses,  2 ; infirmary,  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries,  7 J night  asylum,  1 ; lock- 
hospital,  1 ; penitentiary,  1 ; public  institu- 
tions, 27.  The  cellar  dwellings,  being  only 
portions  of  other  dwellings,  are  not  included 
in  the  gross  total. — Manchester  Courier. 

The  Arrangement  of  Kitchens. — M. 
Soyer,  the  chkf  de  cuisine  of  the  Reform  Club, 
is  just  completing  a new  work  on  his  art,  which 
contains  plans  of  kitchens,  to  different  dimen- 
sions, showing  the  arrangement  of  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  and  drawings  of  stoves  and 
ovens  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Reform  Club. 
This  is  a department  of  the  architect’s  pursuit 
to  which  less  attention  has  been  paid  than 
necessary,  and  we  shall  therefore  recur  to  the 
book  at  an  early  opportunity. 

Fires. — The  number  of  fires  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  records  kept  by  the  brigade  authorities, 
amount  to  more  than  300. 

Modern  Pictures. — Recent  sales  by  auc- 
tion of  the  works  of  living  painters  have  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  those  who  encourage 
modern  art  with  judgment  are  investing  their 
money  very  safely,  and  at  good  interest, 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. — A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Society’s  Room  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  Gtb,  the  Rev.  the 
President  in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of 
new  members,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
read.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  progress  of  the 
works  at  Dorchester  church,  and  announced 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  some  members  of  Oriel 
College  had  undertaken  the  restoration  of  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  including  the 
elegant  buttress  at  the  south-west  angle,  with 
the  adjoining  porch  and  window.  To  this 
purpose  they  have  determined  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  a terminal  subscription,  amounting 
to  about  80/.  per  annum.  Mention  was  also 
made  of  an  offering  of  gratitude  from  the 
junior  members  of  Lincoln  College  to  their 
chapel,  in  the  shape  of  a handsome  brass  eagle- 
desk,  of  the  value  of  nearly  80/.  The  design 
for  this  praiseworthy  gift  was  laid  before  the 
Society.  Fifty  copies  of  an  engraving  of  the 
ancient  Guestern  Hall,  at  Worcester,  had,  it 
appeared,  been  received  from  the  Rev.  W. 
Digby,  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  distributed 
among  the  most  active  members  of  the  society. 
They  might,  it  was  hoped,  by  making  that 
interesting  building  better  known,  promote  its 
restoration.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Trinity  College, 
then  read  a paper  “ on  the  Antiquities  of  Pur- 
ton  Church,  Wilts,  with  Notices  of  some 
neighbouring  Churches.” 

Sale  of  St.  Benet  Fink. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  Mr.  Pullen  sold  by  public 
auction  the  church  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  Thread- 
needle-street.  The  six  stone  columns  with 
carved  capitals,  placed  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  building,  and  supporting  the  roof,  realised 
11/.  18s.  6d.;  and  the  altar  windows  at  the  east 
end,  having  in  the  centre  a coat  of  arms  in 
stained  glass,  with  the  date  1695,  brought  21. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  May  25. — British  Architects,  76,  Grosvemor- 
street,  8 p.m  ; Geographical,  3,  Waterloo- place  (anniversary), 
1p.m.;  Linmean,  Soho-squarc  (anniversary},  1 p.m. 

To esd ay,  26. — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  Georgc-strcet, 
8 p.m.;  Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortiiner-strect,  Cavendish- 
square,  8 P.M. 

Wednesday,  27.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  28.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8$  p.m.  ; Anti- 
quaries, Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  2fi.  — Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  84 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


For  the  erection  of  a tower  for  a lighthouse  on  the  Heugh, 
or  Headland,  at  Hartlepool. 

For  lighting  the  City  of  Bristol  with  gas  for  seven  years, 
from  29th  September,  18-17. 

For  the  erection  of  National  Schools  at  Great  Waltham, 
near  Chelmsford. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  workhouse  at  Ashbourne  (ex- 
tension of  time.}, 

For  the  erection  of  new  works  for  the  Carlisle  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  in  Borough  M lie  Field. 

For  the  erection  of  a station-house  at  Huddersfield,  for  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  Railway. 

For  all  or  any  of  the  several  requisite  works  in  the  erection 
of  a church  at  Heeley. 

For  taking  down  and  erecting  a farm-house  and  farm- 
buildings  in  Corton,  Suffolk. 

For  erecting  a lodge  to  the  cemetery  at  Coventry. 

For  the  erection  of  several  lodges  on  the  Nottingham  and 
Lincoln  Railway. 

For  300  tons  of  the  best  Hartshill  stone. 

For  the  masons’,  carpenters’,  slaters’,  plasterers’  and 
plumbers’  works  of  a lree  church  Manse,  10  he  erected  at 
Redcastlc,  near  Inverness. 

For  repairing,  and  keeping  in  repair,  the  Tongue-road,  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland. 

For  the  erection  of  part  of  an  extensive  set  of  office-houses 
on  the  farm  of  Ardintrive,  near  Oouu. 

For  laying  down  about  850  yards  of  5-inch  cast-iron  gas- 
maiu  for  the  Teignmouth  Improvements  Commissioners,  and 
for  relaying  another  maiu  01  about  same  length. 

For  the  construction  of  sewers  in  Finch-lane,  Nicholas, 
lane,  and  Angel-court,  City ; also  for  cleansing  and  repairing 
City  sewers  tor  three  years. 

For  the  erection  ot  a new  bridge  over  Calf  Lake,  Burn,  in 
the  parish  of  Loclimaben.  - 

For  supplying  the  trustees  for  repairing,  lighting,  See. 
Grosvenor-place,  and  the  squares  and  streets  adjacent,  with 
flints,  stone,  gravel,  granite,  &c. 

For  erecting  a gas-work  for  Inverleithen,  County  Peebles. 

For  executing  repairs  on  the  stone  pier  at  Newhaven. 

For  finishing  ten  third-rate  houses  at  Islington. 

For  supplying  the  Committee  for  Paving,  & c.  the  parishes 
of  St.  Gilcs’s-iu-thc .Field,  and  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury  ,|witfl 
granite,  gas-posts,  copper  lanterns,  fittings,  &c. 

For  the  iron-work  of  a condensor  and  tar-tank  for  the 
Commercial  Gas-light  and  Coke  Works,  Sterney. 

For  building  a new  workhouse  at  Kensington  (extension 
of  time! 
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COMPETITION. 

The  directors  of  the  Birmingham  Church  of  England  Ceme- 
tery will  give  a premium  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  best  de- 
sign, and  one  of  ten  guineas  for  the  second  best  design,  for 
laying  out  and  ornamenting  the  grounds  at  Warstone,  and 
for  the  erection  of  a suitable  chapel,  entrance-lodge,  and 
other  buildings  thereon,  for  the  purposes  of  a cemetery. 
Buildings  in  the  Saxon  or  Gothic  style  of  church  architecture 
preferred. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Little  Bentley,  Essex:  1,500  very  capital  larch,  and  300 
ash  trees. 

At  Thaxted,  Essex  : 225  oak  trees,  and  400  useful  seconds. 

At  Stansted,  Mountfitchet,  Essex : 270  oak  trees  and  sap- 
lings ; 100  ash,  elm,  poplar,  &c. 

At  Hadstock,  near  Linton:  300  capital  oak  trees,  with 
topwood. 

At  Didlington,  near  Stoke  Ferry : an  assortment  of  ash, 
elm,  oak,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  See. 

At  North  Burlingham,  near  Blofield,  Norfolk  : a quantity 
of  superior  larch  and  spruce  poles,  ash  and|beech  timbers, 
poplars,  willows,  &c. 

At  Shortgrove  Park,  Newport,  Essex : an  assortment  of 
ash,  oak,  elm,  birch,  maple,  &c. 

At  Weclcy  Hall,  near  Ipswich : a large  quantity  of  oak 
trees,  seconds,  bavins,  poles,  &c. 

At  Beaumont,  near  Thorpe  : a very  extensive  and  first-rate 
bankrupt  builder’s  stock  in  trade. 

At  Steeple  Bumpstcad:  80  large  oak,  100  elm,  100  ash 
trees,  Sec. 

At  Amberdcn  Hall,  Debden,  Essex:  232  oak,  35  ash  trees, 
and  130  oak  saplings. 

At  the  estate  of  Inverary,  Argylesliire  : a large  quantity  of 
growing  and  cut  timber. 

At  Ickworth  Park,  Suffolk : about  200  oak  trees,  with 
poles,  &c. 

At  Doncaster  : the  stock  in  trade  of  extensive  marble  and 
stone  works. 

At  Ely  : a large  quantity  of  excellent  building  materials. 

At  Charlcs-strect,  Long-acre  : the  valuable  building  mate- 
rials of  six  houses,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ W.  C."— Are  any  of  the  new  buildings,  St.  Augustine’s 
College,  worthy  engraving  ? 

“ E.  J.  N .” — The  method  of  taking  out  quantities  from 
drawings  can  scarcely  be  taught  by  a book.  Obtain  verbal 
instruction  from  a qualified  person. 

“ IK.  Burgess.”— The  model  has  been  seen  by  a number 
of  persons.  We  will  take  an  opportunity  to  send  it  to  one 
ot  the  Archrcological  Meetings,  but  cannot  promise  further. 
I(  " transparent  Window  Blinds.” — A correspondent  asks, 
‘‘What  is  the  process  of  painting  transparencies  for  window 
blinds  ; I mean  the  preparation  of  the  canvas,  what  colours 
arc  used,  how  mixed,  and  whether  the  whole  is  made  trans- 
parent afterwards  by  varnish  ; also  whether  I should  have 
to  pay  excise  duty  for  painting  a blind,  as  oiled  canvas  ?” 

“ Worms  in  Wood.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know 
how  to  destroy  worms  in  a piece  of  furniture.  Whale  oil,  it 
is  said,  has  been  applied  with  success. 

" J.X.H (No.  16),  will  find  notice  of'»ttic  tables, 
p.  214,  ante. 

“ If.  S.”— Unless  the  building  be  “insulated,”  according 
to  the  meaning  of  tlic  Act,  a bow  window  of  timber  will  not 
eVn  covered  with  metal  or  slate. 

II.  y.” — Windows  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  wall, 
unless  the  owner  of  the  shop  will  give  an  undertaking  to  “ R. 

• < 4/  c*ose  lbem  up  at  any  time  on  receiving  notice  to  do  so, 
Alpha.” — Our  old  friend’s  communication  reached  us 
too  late  for  present  number.  We  will  give  it  consideration. 

“//.  W.  1J.”  declined. 

“ R.N.  W.  ” ‘‘0.”  next  week. 

Received. — “ J.  A.,”  “ R.  T.,”  “ S.  W.,”  “The  History 
aud  Prospects  of  the  Railway  System,  by  Samuel  Sidney." 
(Edmonds,  154,  Strand,  1846);  “Health  of  Towns,  as  in- 
fluenced by  Defective  Cleansing  a id  Drainage,  by  W.  A. 
Guy,  M.B.”  (Renshaw,  Strand,  184  j). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  hemselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridgc  ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.'s,  Dublin. 


QUICK  DISPOSAL  OK  HOUSE  AND  LANDED 
PROPERTY. 

BY  means  of  an  Extensive  and  Classified 
Bujing  Connection,  to  whom  we  can  immediately 
:l  offer  what  may  be  placed  in  our  hands,  we  effect  Sales  o’f 
: Property  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  as  we  make  no  charge 
runtrl  a sale  is  effected,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  proprietors 
of  house  and  landed  property,  desirous  of  selling,  to  register 
»uch  with  us,  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneers  and 
Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 


jHajcsly’s 


3 Uftters  Ipatrnt 


BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECEET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

rpms  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

I X obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
-he  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
iironiuonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH 
hvhere  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park! 
ooach-house,  aud  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
:mall  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
ninges  as  easily  as  a wicket they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
ror  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding, 
idoois  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
ii  .n  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
iiiatca,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
,:tnd  Co.’s  Patent  Axletrce,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
lilanufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth, 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  low'est  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Peter’s-alley. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  w ithout  removing  the  Beetl- 
ing. It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  See.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Couutry  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgatc-strcet, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  5/.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses.— March  20,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND 
OTHERS.— 14  INCH  OVOLO  SASHES 

MADE  and  GLAZED  with  CROWN 

GLASS  at  94d.  perfoot  superficial ; ditto,  with  Frames 
and  Pulleys  to  hang  double,  and  Sunk  Oak  Sills,  at  Is.  2d. 
per  foot  superficial ; Lap  Lights  for  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, &c.,  made  and  glazed  at  84d.  per  foot  superficial. — 
Address,  W.  PATTEN  and  Co.  20,  Old  Fish-street,  Doctors' 
Commons,  London ; sole  manufacturers  of  Anti-Corrosivt 
and  Mineral  Paint. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  Sec. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwf.ll  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  1 O^d . perfoot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

CHAS.  W.  WATERLOW, 

Sash  Maker  and 
the  trade* 


patron-  — = - 

tS  IT- 

has  de-  j I 


12l"eBunhill-i  _ 
returns  thanks  for 
the  liberal  patron- 
age awarded  ’ ’ 
and  begs 
nounce  he 
voted  a portion  of 
his  extensive  pre- 
mises to  the  sale  of 
ready-made  Doors, 
of  which  he  has  up- 
wards of  400  always  on  view,  and  a variety  of  S ashes  and 
Frames  on  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Full  lists  may  be  had 
on  application  at  the  counting-house  ; if  by  letter,  enclose 
postage  stamp. — N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the 
country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Sec.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cat.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4id.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s. ; 
seconds,  24s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.;  linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7*.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  Sd.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London,— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
E.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswcll-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


5d. 


4d. 


lOd. 


7d.  8d.  is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

12  3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6;.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves  3d.  perinch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,  3d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3L3a.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  it. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  : if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Sec.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  ios. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

61.  61.  15s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  7/. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Bright  register  stoves,  with 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Ornaments,  for  41.  15s.,  cast  at 
GREEN  and  CONSTABLES,  36,  King  William-street,  five 
doors  from  London- bridge. 


Hot  WATER  APPARATUS The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  Sec.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strect,  Fleet-street. 


PATENT  WOOD  CARVING  OFFICE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  Method  of 

producing  Wood  Carvings  beg  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  444,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 


M 


Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Gracechurch-strcct,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  w arehouse,  9,  Albion- 
placc,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places.  Sec. 


DAVEY’S  patent  slate  ridges 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  puipose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  cither 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  nre 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour ; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints ; paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimncy-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

acknowledged  by  old-cxperienccd  workmen  to  turn  out 
far  superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stiifer,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  entered  into,  and  licenses 
granted.— Apply  to  EDW,  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King’s- 
road,  Camden  Town. 
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THE  BUILDER; 


CAEN  STONE. 


LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 


their  Quarries  at  AUemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norwav  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lar at  M a G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Marble  chimney  pieces.— The 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY  have 


this  spring,  restocked  their  show-rooms  with  a great  variety 
of  chimney-pieces  of  quite  a new  design,  with  the  best  quality 
of  Italian  Marbles  selected  expressly  for  their  works,  and 
will  be  sold  to  builders  at  such  reduced  prices  that  they  will 
realize  a great  saving  by  forwarding  their  orders  to  the 
Westminster  Marble  Works.  An  unabated  zeal  will  lie 
maintained  to  continue  the  patronage  so  liberally  shown  to 
this  Establishment.— Address,  Earl-street,  Millbank. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


ON'S  LIST  OF  BTDOINC. 


ONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
toTheir  ^tabUshment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  ,no  bedsteads  or  other 

^hTalSsON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  1Q6  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottcnhamCourt  Road. 


cc 


J1RENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS.  — All 


the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns^  at  the  Re. 


duced  Duty  of  2d.  per  yard,  on  view ; and  orders  taken  at 
MARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Ornaments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  a " " ’ " 


e Reduced  Duties. 


B 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

UILDERS,  ARCHITECTS,  SUR- 

VEYORS, and  Others,  may  select  from  a Stock  of 


Golds,  Flocks,  Satins,  Damasks,  Hand 
hies,  Oaks,  &c.  &c.,  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  terms  cash, 
at  W.  LESCHAI.LAS’S,  32,  Budge-row,  corner  of  Sise- 
lane,  City. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane, 


THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  StorM.^FJoors 


of Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 


at  the*  abo  vVTo  wpr  i c e ~a  n d t h e work  guaranteed. -Apply 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLO  NO  E A U_S^  BIT  UMEN 


PAVEMENT  OFFICE^  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  oni- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 


. 6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spunous 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssbl  Asphalte had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  " Seyssel  Alphalte.  U»- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  Asphalte,  or  Bitu- 
men ” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  8eyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  ot 
«•  The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

Pr*C„*  'in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CU  RTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  ” Claridgc’s  Aspha.tc  was  to 

^Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specifiedfor,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


T. , . . * — . 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  he  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequent  y 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 

reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 

aving  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


FINE  ARTS. 


•J^ORIMIER’S 


TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

‘‘This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a lew  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST.  2,  St.  Jaraes’s-walk,'  Clerkenwell.— Sold  hy  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  1/3,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Gea.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  iircventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  ....  . , 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  04,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


s 


TEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 


Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
tiic  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age 


e effective 


IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  f * 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 

^Fofthe  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  itjs  equally  advantageous. 


HE 


ENDRY  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 

they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

* For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge’s  Princi- 


e the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 


THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 

i 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London;  or  at  the  Licen- 


Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latiis  are  V- 
times  stronger  Tn an  tub  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption.  ■ 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTEBS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 


horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 

which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction ; and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Alenai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1 -14th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre  ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  biidges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 

Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS.  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


^CAUTION.—' The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  sous  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE'S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  bein£  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 

sive  application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  KL- 

VOLV1NG  IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 

infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  bv  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  or 

vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE, 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  “ w 

bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hingi 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable.  _ . . _ „ , 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 


j made  with 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

O BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

_ buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  ot 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7.  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 


rpc 


become  a street, 

lane,  or  public  way,  or  to' carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise.  . 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained.  , , 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  wnen- 
ever  the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers, 


u oi  u..  - - • drains 

sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
•'-e  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 


INGS,  &c.,  IN  BRASS,  - ANI}  The  provisions  oi  tne  metropolitan  xtuuumgs  au,  o 

SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND  c do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 

VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSEt..  ...  j | Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects  but  their 

Sh°P  ^ J“ed.  Mnoklpd  'I'neravcd  i powers  are  expressly  reserved 1,  and  their  regulation,  made 


Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of 
York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bndge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


be  si 


Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  S^hes,  Moulded  Lngrave  * t0  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 

Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  intern*!  Brass  guch  works>  under  the  superintendence  of  the  districts 


Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
timates  given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country, 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design, 


LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPI  > LEWIS  C.  HER 


alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
lenalties  above  mentioned. 


LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1846. 


F those  persons  who  are  now 
clamouring;  loudly,  against 
the  contemplated  injury  to 
the  Triumphal  Arch  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  had 
spoken  out  long  ago,  when 
we  first  drew  attention  to  the  error  about  to  be 
committed,  it  might  have  been  prevented  with 
less  difficulty  than  now.  At  that  time  our 
contemporaries  made  no  response.  Every 
one  felt  that  the  intention  was  preposterous, 
but  no  one  but  ourselves  thought  it  worth 
while  to  say  so.  Now  that  the  scaffolding  is 
up,  the  brickwork  required  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  archway  to  carry  the  proposed  pedestal 
is  commenced,  and  all  the  arrangements  com- 
pleted, pens  are  set  busily  to  work,  and  our 
arguments  in  objection  are  re-produced  on  all 
sides. 

Coincident  with  the  publication  of  our  last 
number,  containing  further  strictures  on  the 
subject,  reports  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
of  a conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  same  effect. 

Lord  R.  Grosvenor  said,  the  public  some 
time  ago  found,  that  a quantity  of  scaffolding 
was  erected  about  the  arch  at  the  top  of  Con- 
j stitution-hill,  and  they  were  informed  that  it 
j was  intended  for  the  elevation  of  an  enormous 
equestrian  statue  of  the  illustrious  duke,  which 
was  very  much  too  large  for  the  place  on  which 
it  was  about  to  be  placed.  V ery  great  objec- 
I tions  to  this  had  been  made,  and  on  inquiry  he 
| had  been  told  that  the  arch  was  found  to  he 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  statue,  and  that 
an  outlay  would  be  necessary  to  render  it  so. 
That  being  the  case,  he  and  the  public  had 
been  delighted  to  hear  that  the  plan  of  placing 
the  statue  on  the  arch  had  been  put  a stop  to. 
Since  then,  however,  it  had  again  been  resolved, 
he  believed,  to  place  the  statue  there.  His 
question,  and  what  the  public  wished  to  know, 
was,  whether  that  part  of  the  town  was  to  be 
defaced  by  placing  this  statue  in  that  situation? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  , some  time  ago  subscriptions 
had  been  proposed  to  be  made  for  erecting  an 
equestrian  statue  to  the  noble  duke,  and  a com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  subscribers 
to  direct  the  application  of  the  fund.  But  be- 
fore the  subscriptions  were  raised,  a communi- 
cation had  been  made  to  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  IV.,  who  had  been  requested  to  slate 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  subscrip- 
tions being  raised  for  a magnificent  equestrian 
Istatue  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  Majesty 
would  give  his  consent  to  its  being  placed  on 
Ithe  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill.  Sub- 
ceequently,  a similar  request  had  been  made  to 
(her  present  Majesty,  and  he  believed  that  Lord 
IMelbourne,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  had 
ebccn  authorized  to  communicate  to  the  com- 
unittee,  that  her  Majesty  would  confirm  the  in- 
tention of  her  Royal  predecessor.  Therefore 
hthe  subscriptions  had  been  raised  after  two  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  had  declared,  that  they  had 
®o  objection  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  statue. 
IHe  would  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  question. 
The  noble  lord  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Itstatue,  if  placed  as  proposed,  would  disfigure 
.ii:he  neighbourhood.  The  subscribers,  on  the 
(contrary,  thought  it  would  be  a very  great 
(ornament  to  the  neighbourhood.  (A  laugh.) 


In  fact,  they  ought  to  have  withheld  their  sub- 
scriptions if  they  disapproved  the  site  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  place  the  statue.  He  had 
felt  disposed  to  think  that  a better  site  might  be 
chosen . However,  there  was  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  placing  the 
statue.  Then  the  architect’s  opinion  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  arch  was  to  be  considered,  and 
on  the  matter  being  brought  before  him  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  he  had  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  to  give  almost  any  other  site  that 
might  be  agreed  upon.  The  statue  might  he 
placed  either  between  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
United  Service  Clubhouses,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s residence,  or  near  the  Horse  Guards. 
He  had  also  undertaken,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  vote 
a sum  for  the  erection  of  a suitable  pedestal 
(cheers),  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  thought 
would  have  been  the  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
settling  the  matter;  but  the  committee,  having 
again  considered  the  subject,  thought,  that  the 
consent  of  her  Majesty  having  been  formally 
signified  to  them,  and  considering  that  many 
of  the  subscribers  had  subscribed  with  the  idea 
that  the  site  originally  fixed  upon  would  not 
be  departed  from,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
had  the  right  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  site, 
and  therefore  it  was  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  site  should  not  be  altered. 

Mr.  Baillie  observed,  that  it  was  generally 
reported  that  the  statue  was  too  large  for  the 
arch,  and  that  it  was  consequently  to  be  placed 
lengthways  to  the  arch  (a  laugh),  so  as  to  look 
east  and  west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  road  ; 
and  what  he  wished  to  suggest  was,  that  at  all 
events  the  statue  should  be  placed  properly. on 
the  arch. 

Sir  R.  Peel  thought,  that  though  there  might 
be  better  taste,  there  was  something  insidious 
in  the  suggestion  ; for  if  the  statue  were  placed 
as  the  hon.  member  suggested,  it  might  not  be 
very  convenient  for  those  who  passed  under. 
(A  laugh).  The  statue  must  be  placed  longi- 
tudinally with  respect  to  the  arch,  if  it  were 
placed  there  at  all. 

Not  a single  member  was  there  who  would 
open  his  lips  in  defence  of  the  proposed  site, 
although  Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  present, 
on  whom  the  responsibility  seems  to  rest : all 
agreed  that  the  premier’s  offer  of  another  site 
and  a fitting  pedestal  should  be  accepted,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  unanimous  objection, 
an  enormity  is  to  be  perpetuated  which  will 
long  remain  a disgrace  to  the  metropolis,  and 
the  laughing-stock  of  foreigners. 

Since  then  Sir  Frederick  Trench  has  pub- 
lished a letter  in  the  Times,  to  correct  certain 
inaccuracies  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  but  quite  fails  to  touch  the  main 
point.  “ As  to  the  objections  to  the  position,” 
says  Sir  Frederick,"  they  must  have  been  very 
limited,  or  they  would  have  reached  the  com- 
mittee before  the  year  1845.  And  as  to  the 
question  of  taste,  many  of  the  most  competent 
judges  maintain  that  the  position  is  most 
suitable  ; and  that  the  effect  will  be  supremely 
magnificent,  when  the  outline  of  this  beautiful 
colossal  statue  stands  in  bold  relief,  backed  by' 
an  azure  or  a glowing  sky,  and  I verily  believe 
that  they  are  at  least  as  numerous  and  as  com- 
petent to  form  a correct  judgment  in  matters 
of  taste,  as  those  who  are  so  strongly  opposed 
to  placing  the  statue  in  this  position. 

As  for  myself,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  I 
disclaim  any  pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  the 
former  class,  though  I admire  and  acquiesce 
in  their  opinion. 

I remember  making  an  application  to  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  to  ascertain  whether  his  late 


Majesty  entertained  the  objection  which  had 
been  suggested  to  the  committee,  ‘ That  there 
was  no  precedent  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  a 
subject  in  such  a position  and  Sir  Herbert 
1 aylor’s  answer  was,  ‘ that  his  Majesty  had  no 
objection  to  the  position,  and  that  if  a prece- 
dent was  necessary  he  was  ready  to  make 
one.’  ” 

A very  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Propriety  and  fitness  however,  depend 
on  something  more  than  kingly  will.  Le  Roi  le 
vent,  will  not  turn  ugliness  into  beauty  ; or 
prevent  the  sneers  of  posterity. 

Even  the  Literary  Gazette  who  has  from  the 
commencement,  watched  over  and  kindly  petted 
the  project,  and  who  blew  the  first  trumpet  to 
announce  the  completion  of  the  statue,  feels 
compelled  now  to  admit,  that  "though  the 
arch  may  probably  be  the  most  distinguished 
position  in  London  (too  fixed,  we  fear , to  be 
changed),  we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
a pedestal  peculiar  to  itself,  in  a very  public 
and  commanding  site,  would  be  preferable.” 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  the 
subject,  but  have  room  only  for  one,  the 
shortest : — 

Mu.  Editor, — A few  weeks  since  you  in- 
dulged your  lively  vein  in  your  leading  article, 
giving  the  public  to  understand  you  could  en- 
joy a joke  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Now  I cannot  see  why  you  should  wish  to 
deprive  that  respectable  class,  the  omnibus 
cads,  of  a joke,  which  they  will  assuredly  make 
amongst  one  another,  if  the  Wellington  statue 
should  attain  its  at  present  intended  site.  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  cad  Jem  will  say  to  the  cad 
Bob,  as  they  chevy  up  Piccadilly,  “ I say, 
Bob,  which  duke  do  you  mean?  the  iron 
duke,  or  the  brass  duke?” — seeing  that  one 
will  he  a fixture  on  one  side  the  road,  whilst 
the  residence  of  the  other  is  just  opposite.  1 
quite  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and 
very  ridiculous,  to  place  the  statue  on  the  top 
of  the  arch,  but  for  all  that,  it  is  a pity  the 
cad’s  joke  should  be  prevented  : it  is  of  much 
less  consequence  (as  the  committee  think)  that 
the  arch  should  be  spoilt. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  old  Subscriber. 

The  proposition  has  not  a single  redeem- 
ing point ; public  opinion  is  unanimously 
against  it;  and  we  do  hope,  that  either  through 
Government  interference,  or  the  good  sense  of 
some  members  of  the  testimonial  committee,  the 
contemplated  destructive  act  may  be  prevented 
even  at  this  the  last  moment. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton,  as  a subscriber,  has 
protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
proposition.  Why  does  not  his  lordship  call 
a meeting  of  the  subscribers  ? 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

HOSPITALS — FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

With  regard  to  a building  about  to  be 
added  to  University  College  Hospital  in  Up- 
per Gower-street,  in  the  district  of  St.  Pancras, 
Mr.  Ainger  submitted  a requisition,  setting 
forth—"  it  is  provided  by  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  in  Schedule  C,  Part  I,  that 
‘ hospitals’  are  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the 
third,  or  public  building  class,  and  further,  in 
Part  6,  with  regard  to  buildings  of  the  third 
class,  that  ‘the  floors  of  the  halls,  passages, 
stairs,  and  landings,  and  all  other  ways  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  all  apartments 
used  for  public  congregation,  must  be  wholly 
constructed  fire-proof.’ 

And  whereas  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  there 
is  not  intended  to  be  any  apartment  of  the  said 
building  to  be  used  for  public  congregation. 

And  whereas  a doubt  has  arisen  whether 
under  such  circumstances  the  rule  for  fire- 
proof floors  and  stair-cases  applies  to  the 
building  in  question. 

Now"  I,  the  said  Alfred  Ainger,  being  of 
opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  said  building  is 
not  to  be  used  in  any  part  thereof  for  public 
congregation,  or  for  the  assembly  of  persons 
in  large  numbers  for  any  purpose,  a compli- 
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ance  with  the  above  quoted  rule  is  not  re- 
quired; and  moreover,  that  such  a compliance 
would  not  add  to  the  security  or  efficiency  of 
the  said  building1  for  the  purposes  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,  do  refer  the  same  to 
the  official  referees.” 

The  Referees  determined,  “ that  the  wards 
of  a hospital  are  rooms  or  apartments  used  for 
public  congregation,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
first  recited  Act,  and  that  the  stairs,  landings, 
and  floors  in  question  are  subject  to  the  rule 
in  Schedule  C,  part  6,  as  to  fire- proof  accesses 
and  stairs  to  buildings  of  the  third  class.” 

WOODEN  PENTHOUSES  IN  FORECOURTS. 

A “ pent-house,”  or  projection  of  wood,  was 
made  to  and  in  front  of  a butcher’s  shop,  situate 
No.l,  Frederick- place,  Kingsland.  Itconsisted 
of  three  upright  posts  of  wood,  of  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  fixed  into  the  ground  at  a distance 
of  eight  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
supporting  a flat  roof  covered  with  zinc  ; the 
length  of  such  roof  and  cornice  being  15  feet 
3 inches  ; the  width  or  extreme  projection  from 
the  wall  being  8 feet  3 inches  ; and  the  total 
depth  of  architrave  and  cornice  being  about 
15  inches. 

The  district  surveyor  contended,  “ that  inas- 
much as  the  said  1 pent- house 7 or  projection 
is  of  wood,  and  projects  more  than  18  inches 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  in  a street  of  greater 
width  than  30  feet,  it  is  constructed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  as  laid  down  in  Schedule  E.  And  further, 
that  although  ‘ porches,7  * porticoes,7  ‘ shop- 
fronts,7 or  ‘ open  enclosures,7  may  stand  beyond 
the  general  line  of  fronts  in  any  street  or  alley, 
yet  that  they  must  be  * built  of  brick,  tile,  stone, 
artificial  stone,  slate,  cement,  or  metal,  or 
other  proper  and  sufficient  fire-proof  materials, 
and  must  not  be  built  so  as  to  overhang  the 
ground  belonging  to  any  other  owner,  or  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  light  and  air,  or  to  be  otherwise 
injurious  to  the  owner  or  occupiers  of  the 
buildings  adjoining  thereto,  on  any  side  there- 
of.7 And  inasmuch  as  the  said  projection  is 
not  built  of  ‘ brick,  tile,  stone,  artificial  stone, 
slate,  cement,  or  metal,  or  other  proper  and 
sufficient  fire-proof  materials,7  and  inasmuch 
as  such  projection  must,  to  some  extent,  ob- 
struct the  light  and  air  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty to  the  north,  the  said  district  surveyor 
contended  that  under  these  clauses  of  Schedule 
E,  this  projection  must  be  considered  contrary 
to  the  Act.” 

The  owner  said,  “ that  inasmuch  as  there 
previously  existed  three  posts,  fixed  in  sockets, 
which  supported  an  awning  or  covering  of 
canvass  ; that  as  the  said  covering  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  trade,  and  as  it  stands  solely  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  house  to  which  this 
addition  is  made  (in  fact,  standing  back  2 feet 
from  the  line  of  fence),  and  inasmuch  as  he 
can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  adjoining  owner 
and  occupier  to  the  erection  of  this  projection, 
he  contended  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  or  be  considered  in- 
jurious to  individuals,  or  to  the  public.” 

The  official  referees  awarded,  “ that  the 
pent-house,  or  projection  in  question,  not  being 
a shop-front  of  wood,  projecting  only  to  the 
extent  of  ten  inches  as  to  its  pilasters  and  stall- 
board,  and  one  foot  six  inches  as  to  its  cornice, 
from  the  front  of  the  building  from  which  it 
projects,  must  be  in  every  part  thereof  as  to  its 
component  materials,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect, in  conformity  with  the  rule  in  schedule 
E of  the  first- recited  Act,  as  to  projections 
from  external  walls  not  forming  part  thereof.” 

LANDING  PLACES. PUBLIC  STAIRS. 

With  regard  to  a certain  wooden  staircase, 
proposed  to  be  erected  from  the  flat,  and  against 
the  terrace  wall  in  front  of  Mr.  Flight’s  house, 
situate  at  the  east  end  of  the  Adelphi-terrace, 
and  to  abut  on  a warehouse  situate  on  the 
Adel  phi- wharf,  Mr.  Barron,  builder,  and  the 
district-surveyor  submitted  a requisition,  set- 
ting forth,  that  “ the  said  staircase  is  proposed 
to  form  a communication  between  the  said  flat, 
or  terrace,  and  the  thoroughfare  beneath  the 
same,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public  frequenting  the 
steam-boat  pier  in  connection  therewith  ; that 
the  district-surveyor  was  of  opinion,  that  inas- 
much as  the  said  staircase  would  overhang  and 
cross  the  public  way,  such  staircase  ought  to 
be  built  of  incombustible  materials  ; and,  more- 
over, that  being  for  the  use  of  the  public  who 


might  congregate  thereon  in  large  numbers, 
the  same  must  (as  prescribed  in  schedule  C, 
part  6)  be  wholly  supported,  constructed, 
formed,  made,  and  finished  fire-proof.  Now 
the  said  William  Barron  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  works  in  question  are  not  (except  as  regards 
any  operation  to  be  performed  to  the  buildings 
in  connection  therewith,  irrespective  of  the 
construction  of  the  said  staircase)  liable  as  to 
their  dimensions  and  materials  to  the  rules  of 
the  said  Act,  but  that  the  said  works,  being  in 
the  nature  of  a bridge  in  connection  with  two 
buildings,  are  works  falling  within  part  l of 
schedule  B of  the  said  Act,  and  in  respect  of 
which  no  specific  rules  are  prescribed  in  the 
said  Act ; and  being  further  of  opinion,  that  it 
the  said  works  are  made  sufficiently  strong,  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  on  account  ot  the 
materials  thereof,  we  do  hereby  refer  the 
matter  to  the  said  official  referees,  and  request 
them  by  their  award  to  determine, — 

1st.  Whether  the  woiks  in  question  are 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  said  Act  in  respect 
of  the  materials  thereof,  and  to  the  supervision 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  or  whether  such 
works  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  schedule 
B,  as  aforesaid  ; and, 

2ndly.  Whether,  if  such  works  are  within 
the  said  schedule,  the  same  may  be  built  of  the 
materials  and  in  the  manner  proposed,  subject 
to  the  special  supervision  of  the  official  re- 
ferees, as  provided  under  sections  7 and  1G 
of  the  said  Act.” 

The  official  referees  awarded  as  to  the  first 
question,  “ That  the  works  in  question  are  not 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  in  respect  to  the  materials  thereof, 
nor  to  the  supervision  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
district,  except  as  to  any  operation,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  constructions,  which 
may  affect  the  walls  of  buildings  which  are 
liable  to  his  supervision,  but  that  such  works 
come  within  the  scope  of  schedule  B,  as  being 
in  the  nature  of  a bridge. 

“As  to  the  second  question — That  such 
works  being  within  the  scope  of  schedule  B, 
the  same  may  be  built  of  the  materials  and  in 
the  manner  proposed,  subject  to  the  special 
supervision  of  the  official  referees  under  sec- 
tions 7 and  16  of  the  said  Act.”  Expenses  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Barron. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE, 

IN  TUB  LINE  OI'  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.* 

Near  Oxford,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Vale  of  Berks,  the  Norman  style  is 
perhaps  more  frequent  than  elsewhere,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and  Bristol 
the  perpendicular  style  prevails.  When  pre- 
sent, the  Norman  is  most  commonly  confined 
to  an  occasional  door  or  window,  to  the 
arch  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  to  the 
font,  or  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls.  Whole 
churches  of  the  early  English,  as  of  the  Norman 
period,  are  not  common.  This  style  appears 
in  such  additions  as  chapels  and  chancels, 
lancet  windows,  and  in  the  double  or  triple 
east  window  sometimes  inserted  into  a Nor- 
man chancel.  There  are  some  good  fonts  of 
the  early  English  period.  Examples  of  the 
transition  into  this  style  from  the  Norman, 
and  which  prevailed  a't  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
though  very  curious,  and  not  very  uncommon, 
are  not  always  graceful ; and  it  is  a marvel 
how  the  most  elegant  of  the  styles  should  have 
arisen  from  so  unpromising  an  origin.  A 
complete  decorated  church  is  a rarity;  but 
datached  examples  of  the  style  are  extremely 
common.  The  older  parts  of  the  nave,  the 
aisles,  the  piers  and  arches -between  the  nave 
and  aisles,  are  frequently  decorated,  as  is  com- 
monly the  piscina  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  and  the  stone  stalls  that  accompany  it. 
The  best  monumental  effigies  are  of  this 
period;  carved  armorial  bearings,  enamelled 
tiles,  stained  glass,  are  rarely  earlier  ; and  there 
appear  occasionally  a few  windows  of  singular 
beauty  in  the  transition  style  between  the  early 
English  and  the  decorated,  which  marked  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
During  the  next  period  many  new  buildings 
were  constructed,  and  probably  an  equal  num- 
ber were  rebuilt.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  to 
find  a church  containing  no  work  in  the  per- 

* From  “History  and  Description  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  including  its  Geology,  &c. ; with  numerous  Views.” 
See  p.  219,  <‘nte.  Bogue,  Fleet-street. 


pendicular  style ; it  commonly  forms  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole : frequently,  indeed,  the 
font,  the  arch  into  the  chancel,  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls,  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
older  building.  To  this  period  is  due  much 
of  the  tabernacle  or  carved  wood-work  of  rood- 
lofts  and  stalls.  The  porch  is  rarely  earlier 
than  the  decorated,  and  most  commonly  in  the 
perpendicular  style.  The  crosses  in  the  church 
yards  are  generally  perpendicular. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  system  of 
pronouncing  upon  the  date  of  a building  from 
the  evidence  of  its  style,  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  builders  adhered  to  the 
style  of  their  own  age,  and  did  not  imitate, 
either  in  additions  or  repairs,  the  styles  of  the 
ages  preceding  them.  This  assumption  is 
no  doubt  generally  well  founded,  but  now  and 
then  an  example  occurs  in  which  the  rule  ap- 
pears to  have  been  violated.  Such  a case  is 
found  in  the  district  under  consideration  at 
Dorchester,  where  a small  round-headed  Nor- 
man niche,  with  a bold  chevron  moulding, 
appears  in  one  of  the  decorated  buttresses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  It  would  seem, 
moreover,  from  the  disposition  of  the  stones, 
that  the  niche  has  not  been  removed  and  in- 
serted from  the  wreck  of  an  older  structure, 
but  has  actually  been  executed  in  the  decorated 
period.  A case,  apparently  at  first  sight  parallel 
to  this,  occurs  at  Iffley,  between  Dorchester 
and  Oxford.  Here  the  Norman  chancel  has 
been  lengthened  by  an  early  English  addition, 
and  in  the  apex  of  the  new  gable  is  a decided 
Norman  niche.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  niche  stood  in  the 
original  Norman  gable,  and  was  removed  and 
replaced  with  the  other  materials  of  the  wall 
when  the  chancel  was  lengthened.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  the  well  known  Deans’- 
gate,  at  Bristol,  has  been  reconstructed  in  the 
days  of  the  perpendicular  style,  to  rep  lace  an 
original  Noi man  work.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, no  sound  reason  to  regard  this  supposition 
as  well  founded. 

In  examining  doorways,  and  especially  those 
of  Norman  date,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
confound  an  addition  with  the  original  work. 
The  arch  stones  or  voussoirs  of  these  doors 
commonly  run  the  whole  depth  of  the  arch,  in- 
cluding all  or  most  of  the  mouldings,  whereas 
the  label  or  dripstone,  and  sometimes  the 
outer  moulding,  is  composed  of  a distinct  set  of 
stones,  fitted  upon  the  convexity  of  the  regular 
arch.  This  separation  enabled  the  repairers 
to  remove  and  replace  the  dripstone,  without 
disturbing  the  arch.  Thus  at  Bristol,  the  whole 
of  the  work  above  the  Deans’-gate,  down  to 
the  stones  of  the  arch,  is  of  perpendicular  date ; 
and  a similar  repair  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed upon  the  chancel  south  door  at  Ipsden; 
and  in  the  addition  of  a decorated  dripstone  to 
a Norman  doorway  at  Warborough.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  south  door  of  Whitchurch, 
near  Pangbourne,  and  in  the  north  door  of 
Bitton,  near  Bath,  the  large  Norman  opening 
is  filled  up  with  a later  and  smaller  door-case. 

The  following  churches,  all  standing  within 
an  easy  distance  of  the  railway,  will  be  found 
to  present  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
several  styles. 

Of  the  Norman,  Upton-Chalvey,  the  parish 
church  of  Slough  ; the  nave  of  Clewer,  near 
Windsor;  the  ruins  of  Reading  Abbey  ; the 
south  door  and  parts  of  the  nave  of  Caversham  ; 
the  font  of  Mapledurham  ; the  south  and  very 
curious  door  of  Tidmarsh  ; the  lont,  south 
door,  and  chancel,  north  wall,  of  Compton; 
the  font,  nave,  and  north  aisle  of  Stanford- 
Dingley;  the  nave,  part  of  the  chancel,  and 
font  of  Frilsham  ; parts  of  the  nave  and  the 
south  door  of  Whitchurch  ; the  tower,  nave, 
and  chancel  of  Goring;  the  north  door  ot 
Moulsford  ; the  nave,  north  door,  chancel,  and 
font  of  Newnham-Murren  ; the  fonts  of  Benson 
and  Nuffield  ; the  chancel  of  Checkendon  ; 
the  font  and  parts  of  Ipsden;  the  whole  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Wallingford ; the  nave  and 
chancel  of  Crowmarsh  ; the  tower,  nave,  and 
transepts  of  Cholsey;  the  south  door,  nave, 
and  parts  of  Aston-Tirrold  ; much  of  Aston- 
Upthorpe  chapel ; the  greater  part  of  the  nave 
of  Blewberry ; the  chapel  of  Upton  ; the  south 
door  of  Brightwell ; the  chapel  of  Satwell  ; the 
north  and  south  doors,  and  a north  window  at 
Appleford  ; the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle 
at  Dorchester  ; the  church  of  Sandford  ; the 
tower,  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  font  at  Sutton- 
Courtney;  the  south  side  of  the  nave  at  Chil- 
ton ; the  font  of  East-Usley  ; the  old  font  ac 
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Lockinge ; a desecrated  chapel  in  Wantage  ; 
and  doors  atSparsholt,Eastand  West-Ohallow, 
Faringdon,  Shillingford,  Hatford,  Charney, 
Denchworth,  Little-Coxwell,  Wolstone,  South- 
Marston,  Bathford,  Bitton,  and  Queen’s- 
Charlton.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  the 
Norman  style  becomes  less  frequent,  and  to- 
wards Bath  and  Bristol  it  is  comparatively 
rare.  The  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester  is 
very  rich  in  Norman  churches,  and  the  ruins 
of  Malmsbury  Abbey  are  chiefly  Norman.  The 
tower  of  St.  John’s,  Devizes,  is  Norman. 
Chippenham  has  a fine  Norman  arch  into  the 
chancel.  Recently  the  bases  of  some  columns, 
apparently  in  this  style,  have  been  brought  to 
light  at  the  east  end  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Bath.  Queen’s  Charlton,  near  Keynsham, 
has  a Norman  central  tower,  and  a very  singular 
detached  gateway,  with  the  chevron  moulding, 
remains  in  the  village.  At  Bristol,  the  chapter- 
house  and  Deans’-arch  are  the  principal  Nor- 
man remains,  but  the  east  end  of  St.  James’s, 
though  much  concealed,  is  very  perfect,  as  is 
the  font  at  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob. 

It  is  probable,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  churches  throughout  England,  were  re- 
built, or  more  or  less  extensively  repaired, 
i during  the  Norman  period.  In  many  cases 
I the  masonry,  always  of  a substantial  character, 

I remains  but  little  changed;  in  others,  the  old 
carved  and  dressed  stones  are  seen  built  up  into 
the  later  parts.  In  the  absence  of  ornament 
I the  Norman  work  may  bo  detected  by  the 
i thickness  of  the  wall,  by  the  absence  of  but- 
t tresses  or  by  their  extreme  flatness  when 
| present,  and  occasionally  by  the  appearance  of 
herring  bone,  and  other  oblique  patterns,  in 
the  masonry;  such,  for  example,  as  those  seen 
in  the  Keeps  of  Guildford,  Castleton,  and 
Penline,  in  the  old  church  at  Leicester,  and  in 
I both  nave  and  chancel  of  the  ruined  church  of 
I Cogan,  near  Cardiff.  These  patterns  are 
! borrowed  from  the  Roman  works.  Frequently 
i the  font,  and  sometimes  the  doorways,  or  the 
arch  into  the  chancel,  are  the  only  parts  pre- 
served of  the  old  Norman  structure.  The 
windows  were  inconveniently  small,  and  have 
| generally  been  removed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, where  two  have  been  converted  into  one, 
the  old  Norman  jambs  remain,  and  part  of  the 
arch,  and  may  generally  be  detected,  as  in  the 
chancel  at  Newnham-Murren.  At  Goring,  the 
whole  lower  part  of  a very  heavy  Norman  wall 
has  been  removed,  and  three  very  early  pointed 
arches  have  been  introduced  below,  which  open 
into  a later  aisle,  and  carry  a heavy  Norman 
clerestory.  This  is  a very  remarkable  example 
of  what  is  by  architects  called  under-pinning. 
Another,  though  far  less  complete  example, 
may  be  seen  in  the  south-eastern  arch  of  the 
nave  of  Sutton-Courtney. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Norman  features  of 
the  churches  enumerated,  there  occur  a few  of 
peculiar  character.  Thus  at  Goring,  a well- 
stair  ascends  in  a singular  cylindrical  turret, 
appended  to  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
tower,  and  terminated  by  an  original  Norman 
cone  and  ball.  At  Crowmarsh  is  a singular 
Norman  piscina  and  bracket  near  the  altar; 
and  at  Long  Wittenham,  Dorchester,  War- 
i borough,  Childrey,  and  Avington,  are  fonts 
with  leaden  bowls  of  Norman  date,  and  em- 
bossed with  rude  patterns  and  figures.  The 
chapel  of  Woodcote,  and  the  churches  of 
Remenham,  Checkendon,  Swyncombe,  Pad- 
worth,  and  Finchamsted,  present  examples  of 
the  semi-circular  eastern  apsis,  a rare  peculi- 
i arity,  and  one  which,  in  England  at  least,  ap- 
1 pears  to  be  confined  to  the  Norman  period. 

I The  examples  of  pointed  and  very  late  Norman, 
i or  of  the  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 

! early  English  style,  are  here  tolerably  nu- 

l merous.  In  the  more  beautiful  class  of  ex- 
t amples  the  semi-circular  arch  is  combined  with 
reduplicated  bands  of  early  English  mouldings 
and  ornaments,  and  detached  columns,  some- 
times of  black  marble,  but  the  examples  most 
common  in  this  part  of  England  consist  of  a 
combination  of  the  Norman  jambs  and  columns, 
with  the  pointed  arch,  as  in  the  chancels  of 
Streatley  and  Crowmarsh  ; the  nave  and  south 
I door  of  Basildon;  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
north  aisle,  and  chancel  of  Ipsden  ; the  font 
and  chancel  arch  of  Rotherfield-Peppard  ; the 
nave  of  Englefield ; the  font  and  parts  of 
Aston-Tirrold  ; the  chancel  and  southern  side 
of  the  nave  of  Blewberrv  ; parts  of  the  south 
chapel  at  North-Moreton  ; the  nave  of  Benson  ; 
the  south  door  and  aisle  of  Brightwell,  Berks  ; 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Abingdon  ; the 


nave  of  Harwell;  the  tower  of  Farringdon, 
and  the  nave  of  Letcombe  Regis  and  Stratton 
St.  Margaret’s. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  Professor  Willis 
delivered  his  fifth  lecture.  He  commenced  by 
remarking,  that  historical  investigation  and  the 
consideration  of  ritual  had  been  too  much  neg- 
lected by  antiquaries  ; he  had  therefore  endea- 
voured, so  far,  to  give  them  a series  of  essays, 
as  he  might  call  his  lectures,  upon  the  early 
history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He 
should,  however,  in  the  next  lecture,  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  style.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  would  give  them  an  account  of 
an  English  cathedral,  shewing  the  various 
stages  of  its  erection  by  the  models  then  upon 
the  table;  and  he  had  chosen  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  because  wo  knew  the  history  of 
almost  every  stone  in  that  fabric.  Remarking 
upon  the  origin  of  various  portions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  he  said  that  people  had 
been  accustomed  to  believe,  that  each  part  was 
raised  by  some  particular  prelate,  ascribing 
such  parts  as  had  progressed  gradually  through 
a number  of  years,  to  some  unknown  benefactor. 

Canterbury  had  been  the  first  seat  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  and  there  Augustine  erected 
a church  upon  the  site  of  a pagan  temple. 
After  the  Saxon  cathedral  was  destroyed, 
Lan franc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
previously  been  Abbot  of  Caen,  undertook  to 
rebuild  it,  and  the  professor  had  found  that 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  at  Caen,  and  the  English 
cathedral  corresponded  in  plan  and  dimensions. 
Lanfranc's  church  was  parallel  triapsal,  but 
the  smaller  apses  projected  eastward,  near  the 
ends  of  the  transepts.  The  eastern  arm  was 
of  no  great  length,  the  choir  extending,  as  it 
did  in  the  basilicas,  in  all  churches  of  this 
period,  and  still  at  Westminster,  far  into  the 
nave.  Two  floors  being  found  necessary  for 
the  chapels,  the  apses  were  so  divided,  and  the 
transept  also  had  an  upper  floor,  supported  by 
a column  in  the  middle,  examples  of  which  in 
other  edifices  were  still  standing.  — After 
Archbishop  Anselm  came  to  the  see,  he  took 
down  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  and  added 
what  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the  previous 
church  ; for  the  length  of  the  eastern  arm  was 
greatly  increased,  and  it  had  transepts  of  its 
own.  The  Professor  said  he  knew  but  one 
example  of  a church  with  double  transepts 
out  of  England,  and  there  was  little  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  archbishop  took  the  idea  from 
the  monastery  at  Clugnv,  then  lately  erected, 
and  the  abbot  of  which  was  a friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Anselm.  The  extended  portion 
was  raised  upon  a crypt  of  large  dimensions, 
and  the  aisle  was  carried  round  the  apse,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  Lanfranc’s  church.  The 
choir  was  now  confined  to  the  eastern  arm. 

Anselm’s  building  having  been  destroyed  by 
a great  fire,  described  in  a graphic  manner  by 
Gervase,  and  recalling  that  of  York,  the 
monks  seem  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
event,  and  carried  on  the  service  for  several 
years  in  a choir  in  the  nave,  occupying  the 
same  position  as  that  of  Lanfranc.  At  length 
William  of  Sens,  a Frenchman,  was  chosen  in 
a competition  of  architects,  and  the  columns 
and  arches  were  taken  down,  which  the  injury 
they  had  suffered  rendered  necessary.  Gervase’s 
account  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  pre- 
vious buildings,  was  minute  and  valuable. 

In  English  churches  great  attention  had 
always  been  paid  to  placing  altars  towards 
the  east ; consequently  this  consideration,  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  tombs  of  the  saints, 
materially  influenced  the  alterations  of  the 
plan.  The  spot  where  Becket  fell  was  in  the 
northern  transept,  and  there  the  central  pillar 
and  the  vault,  before  alluded  to,  were  cleared 
away  for  an  altar.  The  Trinity  Chapel  at  the 
east  also  was  enlarged  considerably,  for  Becket’s 
tomb  and  shrine,  and  an  upper  range  of 
trefoiled  windows  was  placed  above  those  of 
the  aisles.  But,  before  the  completion  of  these 
works,  an  accident  happened  to  the  architect, 
by  which  he  was  completely  disabled,  and  they 
were  carried  on  under  another  William,  an 
Englishman,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the 
general  plan  of  his  predecessor,  and  carried 
out  the  decoration,  wherever  the  work  would 
be  in  immediate  contact,  but  in  other  places,  as 
the  aisles,  seems  to  have  given  more  scope  to 
his  own  imagination.  Now,  between  the 


works  of  these  two  architects,  there  were,  not- 
withstanding, some  curious  differences.  The 
steps  rising  beyond  the  altar,  on  which  stood 
the  patriarchal  chair,  actually  concealed  the 
bases  of  the  columns,  and  the  crypt,  in  which 
was  Becket’s  tomb,  became  of  very  lofty  di- 
mensions.— The  professor  recommended,  that 
in  all  examinations  of  buildings,  the  crypt 
should  be  considered  of  most  importance,  as  in 
that  part  the  original  plan  was  generally  pre- 
served. 

Attached,  at  this  part  of  the  plan,  were  cer- 
tain chapels,  which  being  too  precious  to  be 
destroyed,  it  was  necessary  to  contract  the 
width  of  the  church.  The  aisle,  or  procession 
path,  was  carried  round  the  apse,  and  lastly,  at 
the  east,  there  was  the  circular  building  called 
Beekot’s  crown.  Thus  his  auditors  would  see 
how  this  extensive  building  gradually  arose, 
and  how  it  was  influenced  by  considerations  of 
ritual,  and  others  arising  from  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a Becket,  whose  shrine,  elevated  like 
that  of  the  confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
was  the  cause  of  great  wealth  to  the  church. 
The  number  of  towers  about  the  building  was 
greater  than  in  most  cathedrals  ; aud,  in  his 
opinion,  the  destruction  of  the  western  tower 
of  Lanfranc’s  to  erect  one  similar  to  the  per- 
pendicular tower  at  the  opposite  side,  was  an 
act  which  could  not  be  approved  of. — In  the 
course  of  this  lecture,  the  professor  read  trans- 
lations from  Gervase  and  other  chroniclers, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  valuable  book  on 
the  cathedral,  lately  published. 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  SOUTH  FRONT 
OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  my  suggestions  on 
this  subject  inserted  in  last  week’s  number  of 
The  Builder,  I would  call  your  attention  to 
the  feasibility  of  still  further  enriching  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  south  fayade  of  the  Museum, 
by  introducing  a sculptured  frieze,  expressive 
of  the  uses  and  objects  of  the  building,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  main  walls  of  the 
building,  behind  the  colonnade,  which  latter 
appears  to  be  at  present  simply  ornamental.  I 
would  therefore  propose  to  turn  it  to  some 
further  account,  by  making  it  a useful  screen 
and  protector  for  sculpture — applied  as  in  the 
Parthenaic  frieze  in  the  Elgin  collection,  and 
by  introducing  appropriate  figures  or  groups, 
of  imposing  proportions,  at  intervals  within 
the  shelter  of  the  colonnade. 

I see  no  reason  why  the  example  shewn  in 
thcfa9ade  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  should  be 
neglected — only  substituting  the  more  severe 
enrichment  of  sculpture,  for  the  mere  pictorial 
decoration  adopted  on  the  wall  of  that  building. 

It  may  be,  that  the  area  contained  between 
the  south  fu9ade  of  the  National  Museum  and 
Great  Russell-street,  affords  a fair  opportunity 
for  improving  on  what  has  been  done  in  the 
area  fronting  our  National  Gallery  ; and  I think 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  sites  for  two 
well-proportioned  fountains,  and  a statue  of 
the  monarch  under  whose  auspices  the  Museum 
will  have  been  completed.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  asked,  whether  the  internal  quadrangle  of 
the  building  should  not  have  a central  foun- 
tain at  least,  if  nothing  further  be  introduced 
to  enliven  its  present  somewhat  monotonous 
effect. — 1 remain,  Sir,  &c.,  ^ 

May  18,  1846. 


The  Power  of  Speech. — We  are,  most 
of  us,  far  from  justly  estimating  the  power  of 
speech  even  in  its  humblest  form.  The  very 
commonness  of  this  gift,  as  of  all  our  greatest 
blessings,  has  led,  as  usual,  to  its  depreciation. 
And  yet,  did  “ too  much  familiarity  ” allow  us 
to  see  it,  it  is  truly  a wonderful  thing  that  re- 
sults so  vast  can  be  produced  by  means  so 
simple  ; that  a word  dropped  lightly  should 
sink  into  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and  change 
more  or  less,  their  minds  and  lives  ; that  no 
time  or  space  can  terminate, — nay,  that  time 
only  strengthens,  as  space  spreads,  its  power. 
To  few,  doubtless,  are  such  “ winged  words  1 
given  ; but  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  are  all 
men  heirs  of  this  faculty,  and  did  they  rightly 
judge  its  value,  it  would  be  less  wasted,  still 
less  abused.  The  steam,  which,  if  com- 
pressed, would  do  the  world’s  work,  escapes 
with  loud  noise  and  palpable  mist.  It  may 
glitter  in  the  sunbeam,  but  it  diffuses  itself  im- 
profitably  abroad. — Dr.  Hodgson's  Second  Ad- 
dress to  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution . 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

From  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  traffic  for  the  week  before  last,  on 
nearly  1,800  miles  of  railway,  was  138,933/., 
thus  accounted  for : — 76,451/.  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  only,  35,774 /.  for  the 
carriage  of  goods,  and  the  remainder  of  26,708/. 
for  passengers  and  goods  together,  not  re- 
spectively apportioned  ; being  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  of  25,383/. 

The  Times  thus  sums  up  the  capital 

likely  to  be  wanted  for  the  bills,  of  which 
the  preambles  are  already  proved  : — " Irish 
railway  bills  read  a third  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  3,063,000.  English  and  Scotch  railway 
hills,  read  a third  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 10,982,000/.  Total  read  a third  time, 
14,045,000/.  Preambles  of  other  Irish  rail- 
way bills  proved  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
9,686,082/.  Preambles  of  other  English  and 
Scotch  railway  bills  proved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  15,929,809/.  Total,  25,615,891/. 
Grand  total  of  capital  for  which  preambles 

have  been  proved,  39,660,891/.” It  appears 

from  a report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
number  of  accidents  on  railways,  attended  with 
personal  injury  or  danger  to  the  public,  arising 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  passengers, 
were,  during  1844,  ten  killed  and  seventy-four 
injured  ; owing  to  their  own  negligence  or 
misconduct,  seven  killed,  nine  injured.  The 
proportion  which  the  number  of  passengers 
killed  bears  to  the  total  number  carried  is  : — 
In  1840,  one  in  274,085;  in  1841,  one  in 
852,073;  1842,  one  in  4,271,689;  1843,  one 
in  8,524,175  ; 1844,  one  in  3,036,305  ; and  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1845,  one  in  8,360,275. 
At  two  special  meetings  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Companies,  recently  held 
under  the  provisions  of  the  “ Relief  Bill,”  for 
the  consideration  of  the  several  projects  of 
branches,  &c.,  now  before  Parliament ; the 
amount  of  capital  represented  in  the  rooms, 
taken  collectively,  was  no  less  than  10,000,000/. 

The  Wearmouth  Dock  Company  have 

assented  to  the  sale  of  their  dock  to  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  Junction  Railway  Com- 
pany.  The  bill  for  improving  the  ferries 

across  the  Humber  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Grimsby  and  Sheffield  Junction  Rail- 
way, gives  the  company  power  to  establish 
steamers  and  to  erect  works  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire Coast  within  seven  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  restrains  the  Dock  Company  at  Hull 
from  erecting  similar  works,  and  the  company 
themselves  from  constructing  works  below 
high  water  mark  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
bill  provides  minutely  for  the  rate  of  tolls  on 

all  sorts  of  goods,  cattle,  &c. The  transit 

of  stoire  from  the  Purbeck  quarries  to  the 
several  railway  termini  at  Poole,  is  about  to 
be  facilitated  by  the  formation  of  a tram-road 
from  near  Worth,  to  the  waters  of  Poole 

harbour.. The  middle  arch  of  the  Preston 

viaduct  has  been  repaired,  and  the  road  over 

it  restored. One  of  the  arches  of  the  Skew- 

bridge  over  the  Lewes-road,  which  had  also 
been  affected  by  the  wetness  of  the  season,  is 

about  to  be  rebuilt. A large  embankment 

on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway,  near 
Wreay,  south-west  of  Carlisle,  also  lately  gave 
way  and  destroyed  several  farm  buildings  near 

its  strong  breast  wall. The  foundation- 

stone  of  the  new  Tunnel-bridge,  over  the 
river  Conway,  for  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 

Railway,  was  laid  on  Friday  before  last. A 

station  is  to  be  erected  at  Shenfield  for  the 

Eastern  Counties  Railway. The  fact  that 

Romford,  Brentwood,  &c.,  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  line,  now  carry  on  a thriving  trade 
in  milk  with  the  metropolis,  is  a striking  illus- 
tration of  the  creative  effect  of  railways  on  the 
trading  resources  of  a district.  Not  many 
years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such 

a trade. The  Eastern  Union  was  lately 

opened  and  part  of  the  carriages  for  the 
traffic  of  the  line  have  arrived  at  Ipswich. 
The  temporary  station  is  in  rapid  progress, 
and  the  spot  presents  a scene  of  much  anima- 
tion.  The  works  on  the  Caledonian  Rail- 

way are  in  active  progress  along  its  whole  ex- 
tent. There  are  upwards  of  7,000  men  at 
work  on  the  line,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a great  portion  of  it  being  open  for  traffic 

in  the  summer  of  1847. The  whole  of  the 

North  British  line  from  Berwick  to  Edin- 
burgh is  expected  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 


July. Atrip  from  Leicester  to  Edinburgh 

via  Newcastle  by  rail  and  thence  by  steamer, 
is  iu  contemplation  for  the  23rd  of  June  next. 
The  expense  of  transit  will  be  less  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  any  similar  excursion. 
Special  trains  to  London  and  Leeds  are  also 
shortly  to  be  announced,  and  we  perceive  that 
a cheap  and  expeditious  holiday  trip  from 
Liverpool  to  London  is  to  take  place  on  the 
30th  instant,  returning  on  the  13th  of  June, 
and  on  the  1st  June  returning  on  the  8th,  thus 
allowing  parties  fourteen  days  in  the  one  case, 
and  a week  in  the  other,  to  see  the  lions  of 

the  great  metropolis. The  Newcastle  and 

Carlisle  Company  have  commenced  running 
cheap  trains  on  Sundays  to  all  the  stations 
along  their  lines,  at  the  low  rate  of  one  half- 
penny per  mile. The  directors  of  the  Lan- 

caster and  Carlisle  Railway  announce,  that 
having  now  given  to  the  Lancaster  Canal  Com- 
pany, the  requisite  notice  of  their  intention  to 
take  possession  of  the  Lancaster  and  Preston 
line  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  present  charges  on 
that  line  will  be  thenceforth  considerably  re- 
duced.  The  Great  Western  Company  are 

building  a class  of  passenger  engines  25  tons 
in  weight  with  driving  wheels  of  8 feet  diameter, 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  120  tons  at  seventy 

miles  an  hour! One  of  Stephenson’s  patent 

six-wheel  engines  lately  ran  from  Birmingham 
to  Wolverton,  a distance  of  fifty-two  and  a half 
miles,  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  with  a train 
containing  100  tons  of  goods.  When  the  en- 
gine reached  Ackemon-bridge,  near  the  station, 
the  funnel  was  struck  down,  its  height  having 
exceeded  by  6 inches  the  altitude  of  the  arch 
of  the  bridge, The  site  of  the  Lincoln  sta- 

tion for  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  will 
costthe  Midland  Company,  it  is  said,  but  little 
short  of  20,000/.  It  will  include  an  area  of 
ten  or  twelve  acres.  For  one  purchase  they 
have  already  given  6,000/.,  for  another  5,500/., 
and  for  a third  they  are  at  present  in  treaty. 

The  South  Eastern  Company  have  kindly 

offered  their  spare  land  for  allotments  for  the 

labouring  poor. It  is  pleasing  also  to  hear 

that  the  Southampton  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Weymouth  Railway 
Companies  have  resolved  not  to  injure  that 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity  the  Amphitheatre 
in  Fordington-field,  near  Dorchester.  Both 

lines  will  pass  within  a few  feet  of  it. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of 
coke  that  will  be  made  at  the  Blackwall  Ter- 
minus of  the  Thames  Junction  Railway,  from 
the  fact  that  forty  coke  ovens  are  now  in  course 
of  erection,  and  when  they  are  completed, 

forty  more  will  be  erected. The  electric 

telegraphs,  those  “ Highways  of  thought  ” as 
they  have  been  aptly  called,  are  rapidly  per- 
vading the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The 
communication  from  London  to  Mashorough 
is  nearly  completed.  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
York,  are  fast  approaching  towards  their 
electrical  community  of  intercourse,  and  in 
fact,  on  almost  every  line  of  railway  they  are 
running  along  like  nerves  associated  with 
these  arteries  of  commerce.  Some  recent 
novel  feats  of  this  wonderful  invention  have 
been  the  subject  of  gossip,  and  are  not  un- 
worthy of  record  as  the  first  glimmerings  of  a 
new  world  of  wonders.  The  solicitor  to  a 
bankrupt’s  assignees  at  Southampton,  lately 
communicated  with  the  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts at  Serjeant’s-Inn  through  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  thus  procured  an  adjournment 
of  his  case,  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  to  have  accomplished.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Serjeant's-Inn,  to  whom  the  express 
was  forwarded,  has  stated,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  had  a message  from  Southampton  re- 
duced to  writing  and  delivered  at  his  office  in 
seventeen  minutes  after  its  dispatch  irom 
Southampton.  It  is  also  said,  that  a pay- 
serjeant  at  Portsmouth,  who  had  absconded 
after  robbing  his  captain,  was  secured  at  the 
London  terminus  of  the  South  Western,  to 
which  his  flight  was  notified  by  telegraph, 
while  thus  on  his  way  to  his  own  doubtless 
very  unexpected  capture. 


The  taking  down  of  the  spire  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Denis  has  just  been  completed. 
Each  workman  receives  a present  of  50  francs 
for  the  danger  he  has  incurred.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Civil  Buildings  is  to  proceed  to 
St.  Denis  this  week,  to  decide  what  is  next  to 
be  done. — Paris  paper. 


NEW  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY, 

WITHOUT  A LONGITUDINAL  VALVE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
May  20tb,  a paper  was  read  explanatory  of  an 
invention  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins,  and  for  which 
he  has  taken  out  a patent. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  power  caused  by  the  leakage  of  air 
through  the  longitudinal  valve,  still  in  use  in 
atmospheric  railway  schemes;  and  Mr.  Collins 
aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  this  very  de- 
sirable object  by  boldly  dispensing  with  the 
longitudinal  valve  altogether,  or  at  least  by 
destroying  its  unity,  and  cutting  it  up,  as  it 
were,  into  a multitude  of  small  valves,  inge- 
niously protected  by  air-tight  apparatus, — 
through  which,  nevertheless,  the  power  of  the 
interior  appears  to  be  effectually  conveyed  to 
the  exterior  purpose,  so  as  to  accomplish  all 
the  endsof  the  ordinaryatmospheric  machinery, 
without  its  disadvantages,  at  least,  if  not  with- 
out equivalent  disadvantages  of  another  sort. 

The  traction-pipe  is  first  of  all  provided 
with  longitudinal  slits,  of  about  25  feet  each  in 
length,  which  slits  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  an  equal  length  of  entire  pipe.  But  each 
slit  is  covered  by  an  air-tight  box,  bolted  on 
bottom  up  along  the  slit,  and  with  no  opening 
whatever,  except  at  each  extremity,  to  which 
is  fitted  on  an  air-tight  slide-valve.  The  trac- 
tion-pipe, as  usual,  is  laid  between  the  rails, 
the  slit  and  boxed  side  uppermost;  while 
through  each  box  thus  superimposed  (but  not 
through  the  pipe),  an  iron  “ driving  rod," 
longer  than  any  one  box  or  slit,  threads  its 
way,  running  from  one  to  the  other,  of  course, 
through  their  valved  extremities,  the  rod  ex- 
actly fitting  the  rectangular  apertures,  closed 
on  all  other  occasions  by  the  sliding  valves. 
On  this  needle-like  rod  are  a two-fold  series 
of  notches,  corresponding  to  a two-fold  series 
of  forks,  provided  with  friction-wheels,  and 
working  in  sockets  with  springs;  one  series 
being  fixed  on  a stage,  or  bar,  in  the  interior 
of  the  pipe,  supported  atone  end  by  the  piston, 
at  the  other  hy  a false  piston,  and  between 
these  by  a wheel  running  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  The  other 
series  is  similarly  fixed  on  a bar,  running 
parallel  with  the  pipe,  the  slits,  the  boxes,  and 
the  piston-stage,  but  connected  with  the  car- 
riage ; and  the  carriage-bar  and  the  piston-bar, 
as  well  as  the  driving-rod,  are  longer  than  any 
one  box,  or  than  any  one  of  the  slits  which  the 
boxes  cover,  so  that  when  a box  is  right  be- 
tween them,  they  project  beyond  its  valved 
extremities,  and  the  two  end-forks  of  each  are 
about  30  feet  apart,  while  between  these  ex- 
tremities the  folks  correspond  with  the  notches 
of  the  driving-rod,  so  that  when  one  is  in  gear 
the  others  also  would,  unless  prevented. 

The  extremities  of  each  box  are  sloped,  or 
inclined,  both  within  and  without,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  forks  within  the  pipe,  while 
sliding  freely  in  their  sockets,  as  their  springs 
urge,  and  as  their  friction-wheels  permit,  rise 
through  each  slit  along  one  of  the  inclined 
extremities  of  each  box,  run  along  the  interior 
of  the  box,  and  dip  again  along  the  other  in- 
clined extremity  into  the  pipe,  and  along  its 
unslit  inner  surface.  The  forks  outside,  in  like 
manner,  rise  along  one  of  the  sloping  ends  of 
each  box,  run  along  the  top,  and  again  fall 
along  its  other  sloping  end,  and  run  along  the 
top  of  the  unslit  part  of  the  pipe. 

The  forks  of  the  piston-bar  within,  the 
notches  of  the  needle-like  driving-rod,  and  the 
forks  of  the  carriage-bar  without,  thus  work  in 
mutual  connection,  so  that,  although  the  inte- 
rior forks  quit  the  notches  of  the  driving-rod 
every  time  they  are  made  to  dip  out  of  the 
boxes,  or  the  slits  which  they  cover,  into  the 
unslit  pipe  itself,  and  although  the  exterior 
forks  only  gear  with  the  notches  of  the  driving- 
rod  when  they  fall  along  the  sloping  end  of  one 
box,  and  are  made  to  quit  them  when  they  rise 
along  the  sloping  end  of  the  next,  yet  one  at 
least  of  the  forks  of  each  set  will  always  be  in 
gear  with  the  driving-rod, — the  first  one  being 
always  in  gear  before  the  last  one  quits  its 
Bold. 

Thus,  while  the  driving-rod  threads  its  way 
through  the  box  valves,  impelled  by  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  piston,  communicated 
to  it  by  the  piston-stage-forks  in  the  interior, 
the  same  notched  driving-rod,  thus  driven  it- 
self, will  impel  the  carriage  by  means  of  the 
geariug  of  the  carriage-bar-forks  with  its  ap- 
propriate series  of  notches.  And  thus,  while 
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so  impelled  and  so  impelling',  the  only  apertures 
through  which  it  is  possible  for  air  to  have 
access  are  those  at  each  extremity  of  the  close 
and  air-tight  boxes  covering  the  longitudinal 
slits  in  the  traction-pipe;  and  these,  by  an 
ingenious  and  effective  mechanism,  are  opened , 
if  we  can  call  it  so,  only  while  they  are  filled 
or  closed  by  the  air-tight  fitting  driving-rod, 
as  it  threads  its  way  through  them.  And 
finally,  thus,  in  what  from  the  working  of  the 
model  would  appear  a practicable  manner 
(though  there  are  some  objections  in  the  way), 
has  the  formidable  difficulty  of  connecting  the 
piston  within  the  traction-pipe  with  the  car- 
riage without,  in  the  absence  of  any  continuous 
slit  in  the  pipe,  been  overcome. 

In  an  equally  simple  manner  other,  though 
minor,  difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  Thus, 
air  is  prevented  from  entering  the  antecedent 
vacuum  of  the  traction-pipe  through  the  boxes 
covering  the  slits,  while  the  piston  is  passing 
beneath  them,  by  the  requisite  operation  of  a 
double  piston  and  a spring.  Thus,  also,  the 
driving-rod  is  supported  independently  of  the 
gearing  of  its  notches,  by  another  piece  of 
mechanism  ; and  besides  other  appropriate  and 
necessary  devices,  there  is  a modification  of  the 
whole  invention,  which  consists  in  the  forma- 
. tion  of,  or  recurrence  to,  a continuous  slit  or 
longitudinal  groove  in  the  traction-pipe,  but 
covered  by  a series  of  continuous  air-tight 
boxes,  running  each  a length  of  25  feet  or  so, 
first  on  or  towards  one  side  of  the  slit  or  pipe, 
and  then  for  an  equal  length  towards  or  on 
the  other, — the  rod  threading  its  way  through 
them,  and  entering  and  exiting  through  valved 
apertures,  to  the  same  effect  as  before,  in  con- 
nection with  similar  forks,  hut  without  springs, 
or  in  connection  with  “griping  instruments  or 
pincers”  instead  of  forks  at  all.  But  into  these 
minutiae  we  cannot  here  enter. 


THE  ART  UNION  QUESTION  AMONGST 
THE  PEERS. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday  the  22nd 
instant,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presented  a 
petition  from  the  committee  of  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  praying  for  the  permanent  legal- 
ization of  art  unions.  The  illustrious  Duke 
strenuously  supported  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion in  a very  able  speech.  In  Hanover,  where 
some  years  ago  he  had  assisted  to  establish 
a similar  institution,  the  greatest  advantage 
had  been  found  to  result,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  great  good  had  been  effected  by 
the  Art  Union  of  London. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  that  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  government  to 
i this  petition,  which  was  the  first  of  a series 
! that  would  be  presented  on  the  subject,  repre- 
senting the  feelings  of  not  only  the  artists  of 
the  country,  but  the  great  body  of  those  who 
i were  interested  in  the  fine  arts.  The  com- 
: mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 

I 1835,  had  made  inquiries,  which  showed  that 
! art  unions  had  been  attended  with  the  most 
! beneficial  consequences  wherever  carried  out. 

The  amount  of  capital  which  had  been  devoted 
I to  the  purposes  of  art  by  the  art  unions,  ex- 
ceeded all  the  votes  which  Parliament  had  ever 
given  for  that  purpose.  They  had  done  more 
I for  the  promotion  of  art  than  the  Legislature 
j ever  had  done.  They  had  applied  their  encou- 
ragement to  every  branch  of  art;  they  had 
given  prizes,  as  government  had  done,  for  the 
best  designs;  they  gave  prizes  also  for  the 
best  productions  in  bronze  and  marble.  They 
had  extended,  too,  their  association  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  earth  ; and  a letter  had 
been  received  that  very  day  from  China,  giving 
an  account  of  the  establishment  of  a branch  of 
the  art  union  in  that  empire.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  believed  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  expe- 
rience which  they  had  had  on  this  subject,  any 
doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
legalizing  art  unions.  A committee  had  been 
appointed  by  Parliament,  who  had  laboured 
sedulously  for  two  sessiops,  and  they  had  re- 
ported in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that 
these  associations  should  be  legalized.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  art  unions  were  as  anxious  as 
any  society  to  prevent  abuse;  they  did  not 
wish  to  encourage  lotteries,  but  they  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  give  their  sanction  to  a bill 
authorising  the  Crown  to  grant  a charter,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  might  be  proposed. 
That  was  the  utmost  extent  of  their  request; 
and  when  their  lordships  considered  that  they 
had  released  parties  from  debts  contracted  at 


race-courses  and  gambling-houses, — and  when 
they  considered  that  they  had,  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  interfered  to  protect  a great  body  of 
the  people — those  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press — the  artists  of  this  country  were 
not  asking  their  lordships  too  much,  to  afford 
them  a similar  protection. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  that  he  was  grateful 
to  his  noble  friend,  and  to  the  illustrious  Duke, 
for  having  brought  forward  this  subject,  for  he 
believed  there  never  was  a grosser  delusion 
than  that  which  some  few  individuals  enter- 
tained, namely,  that  because  exemption  was  to 
be  given  to  art  unions,  a similar  exemption 
ought  to  be  given  to  other  tradesmen,  such  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  &c.  (Hear.)  The  fact 
was  this : those  tradesmen  dealt  in  articles 
which  were  always  in  general  and  effectual 
demand,  but  articles  of  taste  seem  to  require 
some  extraordinary  encouragement.  We  had 
already  founded  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  arts. 
No  doubt  the  Royal  Academy  had  been  of 
much  use  to  the  fine  arts.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  of  more  use  if  it  had  been  a little 
less  exclusive,  and  if  a greater  encouragement 
had  been  given  to  those  who  were  not  mem- 
bers. (Hear.)  He  believed  that  these  art- 
unions  had  been  the  moans  of  expending  far 
more  money  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts, 
than  had  ever  been  given  by  the  munificence 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Ashburton  presented  a petition  from 
the  Society  of  Artists  in  Water  Colours,  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  presented  a simi- 
lar petition  from  certain  artists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; amongst  the  names  he  saw  those  of 
Eastlake,  Roberts,  Ross,  Landseer,  Westma- 
cott,  and  Barry.  (Hear.)  He  thought  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  for  some  permanent 
legislation  on  this  subject.  That  question  ought 
to  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  question 
whether  such  a description  of  rewards  tended 
to  affect  in  any  way  the  higher  branches  of  art. 
That  question  was  one  which  might  safely 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  to  decide. 
Parliament  ought  only  to  take  care  that  these 
societies  did  not,  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  estab- 
lish lotteries.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  frame  a bill  prohibiting  these  societies 
from  entering  into  such  speculations.  He  con- 
curred with  his  noble  friend,  that  authority 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  government  to  grant 
charters  to  those  societies,  after  a full  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  had  been  had  in  each  particular 
case. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  presented  a 
petition  in  favour  of  legalizing  art  unions,  from 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Counties  Art  Union. 

Lord  Monteagle  presented  similar  petitions 
from  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  from 
Macclesfield. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  society  for  promoting 
the  enlargement,  building,  and  repairing  of 
churches  and  chapels,  held  on  the  18th  instant, 
it  was  determined  to  grant  money  to  sixteen 
parishes  and  districts,  for  the  increase  of 
church  accommodation  in  some  of  them,  and 
for  the  erection  of  six  new  churches — at  Post- 
wood, near  Southampton  ; Cottmanhay,  near 
Nottingham  ; St.  Luke,  in  the  parish  of  Leek  ; 
Newcastle,  in  the  parish  of  Clun  ; and  St. 
James,  Burnley,  and  East  Compton,  in  the 
parish  of  Oldham,  Lancashire  ; containing  in 
all  a population  of  13,787-  The  chapel  of  St. 
Ann,  Bishop  Auckland,  and  the  parish 
churches  of  Tretherne,  near  Dursley,  and 
Brimington,  near  Chesterfield,  also  are  to  be 
rebuilt  with  enlargement ; Jesus  Chapel,  St. 
Mary,  extra  Southampton,  and  the  church  at 
Hemyock,  near  Wellington,  enlarged ; and 
the  churches  at  Maddington,  near  Devizes; 
Alborough,  near  Harlestone  ; Lyddington,  near 
Swindon  ; Sutton-on-Derwent,  near  York  ; and 

Radcliffe,  in  Lancashire;  reseated. The 

Birmingham  Church  of  EnglandCemetery  Bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Thursday  week. 
By  one  of  its  clauses,  power  is  granted  to  the 
rector  or  incumbent  of  any  church  in  the 
town,  to  refuse  further  burials  in  the  church- 
yard should  it  become  overcrowded. The 

sum  of  3,200/.  has  been  subscribed  in  aid  of 
the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Barnabas,  at  Ipswich. The  new  college 


at  Marlborough,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  clergymen  and  others,  will  be  completed 

and  ready  for  pupils  by  July  next. Ford 

Abbey,  Chard,  once  a celebrated  monastery, 

is  about  to  be  sold  by  auction. A work- 

house  will  shortly  be  required  for  the  Run- 
corn Union. The  foundation-stone  of  the 

monument  (a  place  of  worship),  to  John  Knox, 
a t Edinburgh  “ on  the  spot  where  he  lived  and 
died  in  that  city,”  was  laid  on  Monday  week. 

■ The  fountain  on  the  Steine,  Brighton,  is 
completed The  baths  at  Perth  are  ad- 

vancing rapidly  towards  completion,  but  are 
likely  to  be  arrested  from  want  of  funds. 
“Yet,”  says  a correspondent  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Register , “ a population  of  20,000  are 

supporting  nearly  300  public  houses!” On 

the  motion  of  Mr.  Dennistoun,  the  Lords’ 
amendments  in  the  Glasgow  Union  Arcade 

Bill  were  agreed  to. A portion  of  the  old 

French  prison  at  Dartmoor,  has  been  taken  by 
a company  for  the  erection  of  a chemical 
apparalu9  and  the  extraction  of  naptha, 
ammonia,  tar,  &c.,  from  the  Dartmoor  peat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hull  appear  to  be 

awakening  to  a sense  of  the  defective  state  of 
the  drainage  and  other  nuisances  in  various 
parts  of  their  populous  town  ; the  mayor  has 
of  late  “ received  a great  number  of  letters 
complaining”  of  them,  and  measures  are  about 

to  be  taken  for  their  removal. Considerable 

progress  has  been  made  with  the  breakwater 

at  Harwich At  Middleton,  in  Lancashire, 

a great  many  buildings, — new  streets,  mills, 
and  separate  dwellings, — are  at  present  in 
course  of  erection,  forming  altogether  a very 
marked  contrast  with  the  state  of  this  place 
about  a century  ago,  when,  on  the  very  spot 
now  becoming  a seat  of  extensive  manufac- 
tories, there  existed  “ a noble  park,  well  wooded 
and  watered,  abounding  in  retired  groves,” 
where  and  when  “ there  were  seldom  heard 
any  other  sounds  than  the  huntsman’s  horn, 
or  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  whilst  Sir  Ralph 
de  Assheton  lived  at  the  hall  of  his  ancestors 
in  feudal  dignity;  surrounded  by  a body  guard 
of  honest,  bold,  and  faithful  peasantry,  who 
roamed  with  their  chief  in  his  sporting  expe- 
ditions over  the  far  extended  domains  of  the 
barons  of  Middleton.”  But  this  is  a tale  which 
might  be  told  by  many  more  of  our  thriving 
towns  and  fields  of  manufacturing  and  railway 
enterprize,  while,  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of 
like  advantages  in  position  and  in  means  of 
local  and  more  general  intercourse,  it  surely 
must  be,  that  such  towns  as  Dartmouth  have, 
at  this  same  moment,  so  different  a story  to 
tell  : “ There  never  was  a town,”  says  the 
ITestern  Times , “which  has  been  more  ill- 
treated  than  Dartmouth,  nor  more  undeserv- 
edly. There  is  the  harbour,  which  will  accom- 
modate the  largest  man-of-war,  clasping  her 
in  its  long  arms  so  jealously  that  the  sea  shall 
not  even  look  at  her.  There  it  is,  an  exquisite 
lake,  to  which  you  can  see  no  outlet  for  the 
lofty  wall  of  verdure  on  every  side.  There 
are  all  its  acknowledged  capabilities  for  com- 
merce, with  capacious  quays  and  docks,  and 
an  industrious  and  enterprising  population, 
crying  out  for  employment.  Why  are  they 
not  employed?  There  are,  above  all,  the  un- 
equalled natural  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  healthy  air — a compound  of  sea  breezes 
(with  the  fog  off  in  most  seasons)  and  of  the 
heathy  fragrance  which  the  Dart  brings  along 
with  it  from  the  Moor.  Why  don’t  invalids, 
and  fashionables,  and  tourists,  and  summer- 
loungers,  and  picturesque  hunters,  come  here? 
How  is  it  that  any  body  ever  goes  any  where 
else?  There  is  no  scenery  like  this.  It  can- 
not be  described  ; it  surpasses  imagination.” 

It  appears  to  be  at  length  determined  that 

his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  will  proceed 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Sailor’s  Home 
at  Liverpool,  on  the  30th  or  31st  ot  July  next; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  her  Majesty 
will  accompany  the  Prince. 


Rather  Extensive. — A New  York  paper 
states,  that  a young  artist  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, is  engaged  on  a picture  which,  when 
completed,  w ill  cover  upwurds  of  three  lineal 
miles  of  canvass!  It  is  a panoramic  view  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 

University  Coj.j.egk  Hospital. — The 
first  stone  of  the  north  wing  of  this  hospital 
was  laid  on  the  20th  instant  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  president  of  the  council  of  the  college. 
Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  is  the  architect. 
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DOORWAY : BICESTER  CHURCH,  OXON. 

This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Eadburgh, 
was  partially  rebuilt  in  1400,  on  the  site  of  the 
/ foetnfijj  edifice ; it  is  a large  structure,  with 
-Rut  little’ worthy  of  notice;  the  north  porch  is 
a fair  specimen  of  perpendicular  work,  and  is 
’ ’’  ^ one  of  the  illustrations  in  Par- 


• • • the  subject , 


ker’s  Glossary;  the  doorway  shewn  in  the  j a string.— Fig.  2 shews  section  of  jamb  ; fig.  3 
engraving  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  ; section  of  arch  mouldings, 
it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  early  English,  | In  making  some  excavations  here  in  1819, 
the  foliage  of  the  capitals  and  tli e arch  mould-  j the  foundations  of  the  conventual  buildings 
ings  very  good  ; the  return  of  the  drip  moulding  belonging  to  the  priory,  a vast  mass  of  sculp- 
has  a very  sudden  termination,  and  I am  in-  I tured  fragments,  pieces  of  painted  glass,  and 
dined  to  think  it  was  originally  continued  as  ( other  relics,  were  discovered, 
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FLAXMAN’S  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 

Mr.  Freebairn  has  just  now  produced  an 
engraving  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  eight 
plates  of  large  size,  in  a portfolio,  which  de- 
serve the  special  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  high  art.*  The  shield  of  Achilles, 
first  modelled  in  1818,  afterwards  cast  in  sil- 
ver and  gilt  for  George  IV".,  is  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  modern  times.  It  was  justly 
spoken  of  by  Lawrence,  in  his  eulogium  upon 
Flaxman,  as  “ that  divine  work,  unequalled  in 
the  combination  of  beauty,  variety,  and  gran- 
deur, which  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
could  not  have  surpassed.” 

“ Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose, 

And  god-like  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 

There  shone  the  image  of  the  master  mind  ; 

There  earth,  there  heaven,  there  ocean  he  de- 
signed." 

The  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  arts,  pro- 
duced by  this  and  other  of  Flaxman’s  produc- 
tions, was  great  and  widely  spread.  “ We 
may  affirm,”  says  Cicognara,  “ that  they  have 
mainly  contributed  to  awaken  sculpture  from  a 
certain  monotonous  lethargy,  and  to  restore 
the  golden  style, — the  severity  of  the  antique — 
which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  his  own  de- 
signs.” 

The  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  engravings 
before  us  are  beyond  all  praise;  were  Flax- 
man  alive,  he  would  he  proud  to  see  his  noble 
work  so  nobly  transcribed.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Freebairn’s  labours  will  meet  with  the 
encouragement  they  deserve.  A very  large  sale 
can  scarcely  be  looked  for  ; it  is  therefore  the 
more  incumbent  on  the  discriminating  few  to 
give  their  aid  ; and  they  may  rest  satisfied,  that 
by  assisting  to  increase  the  circulation  of  such  a 
production  as  this  is,  they  are  advancing  a good 
cause.  When  the  works  of  Flaxman  are  fully 
appreciated  amongst  us  by  the  multitude,  the 
arts  will  take  a high  place  in  England. 

The  engravings  are  accompanied  by  a por- 
trait of  the  great  sculptor,  from  a model  by 
himself,  and  the  illustrated  passage  of  the 
Iliad,  in  Greek,  English,  German,  and  French. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONVER- 
SION OF  CONVEX  SURFACES. 

In  No.  168  of  The  Builder  there  is  given 
a method  of  converting  the  convex  superficies 
of  a cylinder  and  cone  into  a circle  of  equiva- 
lent area,  or  of  finding  geometrically  the  radius 
of  a circle  that  shall  contain  an  area  precisely 
equal  to  the  cylindrical  and  conic  developments. 
This  method  of  conversion,  however  extensive 
it  may  be  as  applied  to  right-lined  figures,  is 
very  limited  in  its  application  to  solid  bodies 
hounded  by  curved  surfaces ; for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cylinder  and  the  cone,  together  with 
their  various  ungulas,  hoofs,  and  frustums, 
there  is  no  other  solid  figure  so  bounded,  that 
admits  of  a perfect  geometrical  development  or 
expansion  upon  a plane.  The  sphere  and  its 
various  segments  and  zones  are,  it  is  true, 
convertible ; that  is,  a circle  can  always  be 
found  to  contain  an  area  equal  to  the  convex 
surface  of  a sphere,  or  any  segment  or  zone 
thereof ; but  since  these  bodies  are  bounded 
by  a convexity  of  double  curvature,  they  do  not 
admit  of  a rigorous  geometrical  development ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  intended  to  include 
them  in  the  present  inquiry;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
conic  frustum,  a figure  which  furnishes  ano- 
ther beautiful  application  of  the  principle,  so 
successfully  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
cylindrical  and  conic  superficies  mentioned 
above. 

Let  AabB  be  a conic  frustum,  of  which 
the  diameters  are  AB  and  ab , the  correspond- 
ing planes  being  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
the  slant  sides,  A a and  B6,  equal  and  symme- 
trically placed  in  reference  to  the  diameters 
AB  and  ab.  Produce  the  slant  sides,  Aa  and 
BZ>,  to  meet  each  other  in  the  point  V ; then 
is  V the  vertex,  and  AVB  the  complete  cone 
from  which  the  frustum,  AabB,  is  cut.  Here, 
then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  convex  surface  of 
the  frustum  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  containing  cones,  AVB  and 
aVb. 

Put  D = AB,  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
frustum  ; d = ab  the  lesser  diameter  ; 1=  A V 


* Published  by  himself,  at  23,  Mornington-place,  Hamp- 
stead-road, 


tho  slant  length  of  the  entire  cone,  the  vertical 
length  or  axis  being  VII, and  let  ^=3-1416,  the 
circumference  of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  an 
unit;  then,  since  the  circumferences  of  circles 
are  proportional  to  their  diameters,  we  have 
1 : 7r  : : D : Drr,  the  circumference  of  the 
greater  end  of  the  frustum  ; and 
1 : 7r  : : d : drr,  the  circumference  of  the 
lesser  end. 

But  the  convex  surface  of  a right  cone  is 
expressed  by  the  product  of  its  slant  length 
and  half  the  circumference  of  its  base  ; conse- 
quently, the  convex  surface  of  the  whole  cone, 
AVB,  is  expressed  by  the  term  and  that 

of  the  upper  cone,  aVb,  by  the  term  £ d7rX(tV  ; 
therefore,  by  taking  the  lesser  of  these  expres- 
sions from  the  greater,  we  get  ^tt(D/  — d X flV) 
for  the  convex  surface  of  the  conic  frustum, 
AabB,  being  the  same  as  the  rule  usually  given 
for  that  purpose  in  books  of  mensuration.  But 
in  order  to  exterminate  the  quantity  aV  from 
the  above  expression,  we  must  find  its  value 
in  terms  of  D,  d,  and  l,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  given  in  the  problem  ; and  for  this  purpose, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  similar  triangles, 


AVB  and  aVb,  constituted  by  a section  along 
VII,  the  axis  of  the  cone,  from  which  we  get, 
dl  . — — dl 

D : d : : l : _;  that  is, aV  = — ; therefore,  by 
D D 

substitution,  the  surface  of  the  conic  frustum 
becomes  as  follows,  viz. : — 

l 

surface  = i 7r(D  + d)  x — (D— d) 

D 

Now,  it  is  here  manifest,  that  the  member, 
£jr(D-|-cif)  expresses  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
circumferences  of  the  ends  of  the  frustum,  of 
which  the  diameters  are  D and  d\  and  the 
l 

other  member,  _ (D — d ) is  obviously  the  slant 

distance  between  the  circumferences.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose  the  cone,  AVB,  to  roll 
itself  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper,  about  the 
vertex  V as  a centre,  every  part  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  frustum  will  apply  itself  to  the 
annular  segment,  ADrfa ; and  when  the  side, 
AV,  on  which  the  rolling  motion  commences, 
coincides  with  DV,  the  development  of  the 
frustum’s  convexsurface  will  be  represented  by, 


and  equal  to  the  annular  segment  just  men- 
tioned ; and  we  have  now  to  shew  how,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  we  are  discussing,  we 
can  determine  geometrically  the  radius  of  a 
circle  that  shall  contain  precisely  the  same  area 
as  the  annular  segment,  ADtfa. 

Let  5 represent  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
required,  then,  by  the  rule  for  a circular  area, 
we  have  J c27t;  and  if  this  be  compared  with 
the  area  of  the  annular  segment, or  the  surface 
of  the  conic  frustum  above  given,  we  get 

i627r=j7r(D-f-r?)x  — (D— d), 

D 

and  by  expunging  the  common  symbol  and 
extracting  the  square  root  of  both  sides  of  the 
expression,  we  obtain  the  following  form  as 
the  germ  of  construction  ; that  is, 

io-=  J HD+<i)x 

an  expression  which  implies,  that  the  geome- 
trical mean  between  half  the  sum  of  the  diame- 
ters and  the  slant  length  of  the  conic  frustum, 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  a circle  containing  an 
area  precisely  equal  to  the  convex  surface  ; 
hence  the  following  construction. 

From  a,  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  dia- 
meter ab,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  ah,  meet- 
ing the  longer  diameter  AB  in  the  point//; 


then  is  Bh  half  the  sum  of  the  diameters  AB 
and  ab.  Produce  bB  the  slant  length  of  the 
frustum  directly  forward  to  G,  and  on  B,  as 
a centre,  with  the  distance  Bh,  describe  the 
circular  arc  7/rG,  meeting  bB  produced  in  G, 
and  making  BG  equal  to  Bh,  so  that  b G is 
equal  to  the  slant  length  of  the  frustum,  and 
half  the  sum  of  its  diameters  extended  in  one 
line.  Bisect  7>G  in  F,  and  on  F as  a centre, 
with  FG  or  F b as  radius,  describe  the  semi- 
circle bCG,  and,  at  the  point  B,  erect  the 
perpendicular  BC,  meeting  the  semi-circle 
bCG  in  C ; then  is  BC  the  radius  of  the 
circle  sought,  being  a geometrical  mean  be- 
tween ZiB,  the  slant  length  of  the  frustum,  and 
BG,  half  the  sura  of  its  diameters.  Upon  C, 
as  a centre,  with  the  radius  CB,  describe  the 
circle  B??iEI,  and  it  will  contain  exactly  the 
same  area  as  the  annular  segment  ADrfd,  which 
is  equal  to  the  development  of  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  conic  frustum. 

Tho  construction  of  the  annular  segment 
AD  da  is  very  simple;  for  since  the  exterior 
arc,  AD,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference 
of  a circle  whose  diameter  is  AB,  and  the  in- 
terior arc,  ad,  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  ab,  it  follows  that  the 
angle  A VD,  at  the  centre  of  the  sector,  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  180  degrees,  or  a semi- 
circle, as  the  diameter  AB  does  to  AV,  the 
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slant  length  of  the  entire  cone,  or  the  radius 
of  the  cuter  arc,  AD  ; that  is, 

AB  : AV  : : Z.AVD  : 180°; 

and  by  inversion,  it  is 

AV  : AB  : : 180°  : /_  AVD ; 

hence  the  angle  of  the  sector  is  known,  and 
being  laid  down  from  some  angular  instru- 
ment, the  direction  of  the  line  VD  is  known  ; 
therefore,  if  on  the  vertex  V,  as  a centre,  with 
the  radii  VA  and  V a,  the  arcs  AD  and  ad  be 
described,  they  will  constitute  the  exterior  and 
interior  boundaries  of  the  annular  segment 
AD  da. 

If  with  the  same  radii,  VA  and  V a,  the 
entire  circles  ADME  and  adPm  be  described, 
they  will  enclose  the  entire  annulus,  of  which 
AD  da  is  a segment,  and  a circle,  of  which  the 
area  is  precisely  equal  to  this  annulus,  may  be 
determined  as'follows: — Produce  HV,  the 
axis  of  the  cone  AVB,  to  meet  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  annulus  in  P,  and  through 
the  point  P draw  the  tangent  KM,  meeting 
the  outer  boundary  in  the  points  at  K and  M ; 
then  is  KM  the  diameter  of  a circle  con- 
taining the  same  area  as  the  entire  annulus. 
On  P,  as  a centre,  with  the  radius  PK  or  PM, 
describe  the  circle  KLM,  and  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  annulus  contained  between  the  concen- 
tric circles  whose  radii  are  VA  and  V a re- 
spectively, and  of  which  the  shaded  portion, 
AD  da,  is  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of  the 
conic  frustum  or  to  the  circle  whose  radius  is 

BC. 

The  problem  of  converting  a circular  an- 
nulus or  ring  whose  diameters  are  known,  into 
a circle  containing  the  same  area,  is  also  of 
great  practical  utility,  and  might  be  much 
more  extensively  and  advantageously  employed 
than  it  appears  to  be,  was  the  mode  of  effecting 
it  generally  known  ; but  the  reverse  problem, 
or  that  of  converting  a given  circular  area 
into  an  annulus  of  a proposed  breadth,  is 
still  more  extensively  useful,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied with  great  success  in  many  practical 
operations.  It  may  he  as  well  to  illustrate 
this  latter  case  by  an  example. 

Suppose  lor  instance,  that  the  circle  KLM 
is  the  transverse  section  of  a solid  cylindrical 
column,  which  on  being  applied  to  a building 
of  a certain  magnitude,  is  found  not  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  strength  and  stability  for  the  in- 
tended purpose,  and  has  therefore  to  be  re- 
placed by  another  possessing  the  requisite  qua- 
lities; but  in  consequence  of  some  conditions 
in  the  contract,  the  altered  column  must  not 
contain  more  metal  than  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  replace ; it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  required  strength  and  stability  can 
only  be  obtained  by  making  the  column  hollow 
and  supposing  that  the  thickness  of  metal  is 
given  ; let  it  be  required  to  determine  there- 
from, the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  of 
the  column,  and  describe  its  section. 

Through  P the  centre  of  the  given  circle, draw 
any  diameter  as  LN  P,  and  another  KM  at  right 
angles  to  it;  on  the  radius  PL  set  off  PN 
equal  to  the  given  thickness  of  the  metal,  and 
draw  KN  ; bisect  KN  in  Q,  and  at  Q erect 
the  perpendicular  QV  to  meet  LP  produced  in 
V ; then  is  V the  centre  of  the  column.  On  V 
as  a centre  with  the  radii  VP  and  VN,  de- 
scribe the  bounding  circles  P dam  and  NDAE 
and  the  thing  is  done,  the  section  being  repre- 
sented by  the  annulus  in  the  figure.  The 
more  intelligent  readers  of  Tue  Builder  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  above  princi- 
ples to  numerical  examples,  and  they  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  render  themselves 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  process  of  construc- 
tion also. 

But  in  order  that  nothing  may  bo  wanting 
to  render  the  subject  as  plain  and  intelligible 
as  possible,  we  think  proper  to  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing example,  in  reference  to  a case  of  actual 
construction. 

A cylindrical  story  post  of  cast  iron,  8 feet 
long  and  4 inches  in  diameter,  was  calculated 
to  sustain  a pressure  of  16  tons,  but  when 
placed  under  a building,  and  subjected  to  that 
strain,  it  was  found  to  deflect  or  bend  in  the 
middle  very  nearly  an  inch;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  danger,  it  has  to  be  replaced  by  another 
column  of  the  same  weight,  but  cast  hollow, 
with  a thickness  of  one  inch  of  metal ; now 
the  question  is,  what  ought  to  be  the  diameters 
of  the  hollow  column? 

The  diameter  of  a cylindrical  column  suffi- 
cient to  bear  a load  of  16  tons  with  safety, 


ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  4T8  inches,  as 
calculated  by  the  formula. 

2390*5d4 — d2iv=0-0‘i5l2io  ; * 

where  d is  the  diameter  in  inches,  l the  length 
in  feet,  and  w the  load  in  pounds  avoirdupoise. 
But  taking  the  diameter  at  4 inches,  as  ori- 
ginally cast,  the  area  of  section,  or  the  circle 
KLM,  will  then  be  4’rde=0-7854x 45=12,5664 
square  inches  ; and  this  is  the  number  of  inches 
that  must  be  in  the  annulus  of  the  hollow  co- 
lumn. Now,  PN=1  inch  and  PK=2  inches; 
therefore,  by  the  property  of  the  circle,  we  get 
PK2 

PV+AV= ; that  is,  PV+AV=4=4; 

PN 

hence  it  is  P V-t-AV  + PN=4  + l=5  inches 
for  the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle,  and  5 — 2 
=3  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  inner  one. 
And  with  these  dimensions,  the  load  which 
the  column  will  sustain  with  safety  is  19£  tons; 
for  the  strength  of  a solid  column  at  3 inches 
is  7-28  tons,  and  at  5 inches  it  is  23-92  tons; 
but  5 : 3 : : 7-28  : 4-37  ; hence  we  have  23-92 
— 4-37=19‘55  tons.  T. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a court,  held  Friday,  the  15th  instant, 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  chair,  payments  were  made 
to  the  extent  of  411/.  6s.  4d.,  the  greatest  part 
being  for  wages  to  the  labourers  and  artisans 
employed  in  cleansing  the  sewers,  cleansing 
and  making  new  gullies.  The  Thames  Em- 
bankment Bill  was  referred  to  the  officers  and 
solicitors  of  the  court,  who  were  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  to  procure  the  insertion  of  several 
clauses,  protective  of  the  public  interest. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  the  court  for  7.954 
feet  of  new  sewers,  and  780  house  drains  ; 
the  greater  portion  was  granted,  the  remainder 
to  await  the  special  reports  of  the  surveyor. 

At  two  o’clock,  pursuant  to  notice,  Mr. 
Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson  moved,  and  Mr. 
Knight  seconded,  the  following: — “ That  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  Rowe,  as  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  meeting  of  the  court  held  on 
Friday,  the  17th  April  last,  without  previous 
examination  by  the  commissioners,  was  null 
and  void,  being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
court,  and  contrary  also  to  the  laws  of  the 
court  (No.  20),  no  previous  notice  having  been 
given  in  the  ordinary  summons,  stating  the 
name  of  the  office,  and  of  the  candidate  or 
candidates  for  such  office,  &c.”  Mr.  Donald- 
son’s argument  in  support  of  his  motion  was, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  new  clerk  of  the 
works  was  much  at  variance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  court,  and  a violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  commissioners.  In 
making  the  motion  he  wished  to  put  himself 
right  with  the  court,  as  it  was  only  from  a 
sense  of  duty  that  he  did  so,  and  not  to  pre- 
vent the  due  dispatch  of  public  business,  or 
from  any  factious  motive  whatever.  The 
affair  appeared  thus  on  the  minutes  of  the 
court,  17th  of  March  last:— After  public  ad- 
vertisements for  candidates,  the  court  assem- 
bled to  judge  of  the  respective  claims,  and 
twelve  claimants  presented  themselves.  After 
four  hours’  examination,  the  court  resolved, 
that  not  one  of  the  candidates  was  competent 
to  the  duties  of  the  office  ; and  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  surveyor,  was  ordered  to  look  out  for  a 
proper  person,  and  submit  his  report  to  the 
court.  Now  he  (Mr.  D.)  complained  that  the 
surveyor  had  not  carried  out  the  instructions 
of  the  court ; he  had  not  reported  the  name 
and  qualifications  of  the  individual,  but  the 
court  at  once  appointed  Mr.  Rowe  for  twelve 
months  certain,  lie  had  another  ground  of 
complaint : a Mr.  Knight,  who  had  been 

examined  by  the  court  in  April,  1845,  and 
passed  the  examination  satisfactorily,  but  was 
unsuccessful  on  the  day  of  election,  had  writ- 
ten to  the  surveyor,  and  this  ought  to  have 
been  reported  to  the  court. 

The  surveyor  stated,  that  he  had  had  appli- 
cations from  several  parties,  but  he  thought  it 
better  to  recommend  to  the  court,  in  the  emer- 
gency, an  individual  of  whose  abilities  he  had 
a knowledge  than  an  entire  stranger  to  him. 

Mr.  Cumberlege  moved,  and  Mr.  Le  Breton 
seconded,  the  following  amendment  to  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  motion  : — “ That  in  order  to 

* This  is  the  formula  investigated  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  direction  of  the  straining- force 
coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  column. 


remove  any  doubts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
election  or  appointment  of  Thomas  Rowe,  as 
a clerk  of  the  works,  notice  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  summons  for  the  next  court,  in  which 
shall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  said  Thomas 
Rowe,  as  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  fourth 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  that  the  election  or 
appointment  shall  take  place  on  Friday,  the 
5th  day  of  June,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  o’clock. 

The  chairman  begged  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  question  had  arisen.  A clerk  of  the  works 
being  required,  the  court  ordered  that  adver- 
tisements should  be  inserted  in  the  usual  public 
journals.  On  the  appointed  day  twelve  candi-. 
dates  presented  themselves,  among  whom  was 
one  who,  in  an  examination  in  the  year  1836, 
was  reported  as  competent  to  the  then  vacant 
office  of  surveyor.  But  in  the  examination  of 
1846,  the  whole  twelve  were,  after  a four  hours’ 
inquiry,  declared  incompetent  to  the  duties 
the  court  expected  from  their  clerks  of  the 
works.  In  this  emergency,  so  unexpected, 
the  court  ordered  the  surveyor  to  try  and  find 
a competent  person  ; and  as  far  as  he  (the 
chairman)  could  judge,  he  had  been  fortunate, 
for  the  public  interests,  in  the  selection  he  had 
made.  It  appeared  then,  that  Mr.  Rowe,  being 
in  a good  and  permanent  situation  with  the 
Messrs.  Rigby,  would  not  give  that  up  without 
the  prospect  of  some  lengthened  engagement 
with  the  commissioners,  and  the  court  at  once, 
after  having  failed  by  public  advertisement, 
secured  Mr.  Rowe's  service  for  twelve  months. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  fifteen  to  one. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  court,  orders  were 
passed  that  notices  be  inserted  in  the  daily 
journals,  and  in  The  Builder,  intimating  that 
‘the  court  had  approved  a plan  whereby  an 
efficient  drainage  at  a very  moderate  cost  may 
be  obtained  for  courts  and  alleys,  and  other 
confined  localities,  abutting  on  streets  where 
there  are  sewers  ; and  that  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioners. It  was  also  ordered,  that  the 
report  of  the  surveyor,  to  which  the  preceding 
order  refers,  together  with  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions for  the  drainage  of  courts  and  alleys,  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  vestries  and  paving 
boards  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  that  the  attention  of  the  vestries  and 
paving  boards,  be  directed  to  the  57  Geo.  3, 
cap.  29,  clause  56. 


LICHENS  ON  STONE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Frank  Tyrrell,  as  to  some  process  for  removing 
lichen  on  sand-stone  structures,  I beg  to 
suggest  to  him  the  employment  of  a solution  of 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  (the  common  arsenic  of 
commerce)  in  soft  water.  This  being  destruc- 
tive to  vegetable  life,  will  not  only  kill  any 
lichen  already  formed,  but  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. I have  said  solution,  meaning  thereby 
a real  chemical  transparent  solution,  not  a 
mechanical  mixture  ; and  it  should  be  under- 
stood, that  arsenic,  being  very  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, a few  pounds  would  make  many  gallons 
of  a saturated  solution. 

As  to  the  application  of  this  solution,  I con- 
ceive that  it  should  be  floated  over  the  faces  of 
the  stones  before  they  be  laid  in  their  due 
courses. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  W . Bromet. 


Waltham  Abbey.— -At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Society,  on  the 
20th  inst.,  Mr.  Croker  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Chaffers,  describing  that  gentleman’s  visit  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  to  examine  mural  paintings 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  church. 
Just  enough  had  been  brought  to  light  to  shew, 
that  interesting  paintings  lay  concealed  under 
the  white-wash  ; but  the  church-wardens  have 
given  strict  orders  that  no  more  white-wash 
shall  be  removed.  Mr.  Chaffers  then  gave  an 
account  of  some  of  the  ancient  houses  for  which 
this  place  is  remarkable. 

Price  of  Gas. — The  directors  of  the 
Brighton  Company  have  announced,  that  from 
the  24th  day  of  June,  1846,  up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  1847,  the  price,  by  meter,  will  be  reduced 
from  93.  to  7s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  net;  and 
from  the  24th  day  of  June,  1847,  the  price 
will  be  further  reduced  to  6s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet. 
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JOINT  PAROCHIAL  CEMETERIES. 

Sm, — The  Roman  maxim,  “ In  Urle  ne 
sepelito ,”  and  the  melancholy  abuses  too  long- 
existent,  are  at  last  fully  recognized.  Whether, 
in  the  amazing  changes  now' occuning  in  so- 
ciety, any  parochial  distinction  would  be  desir- 
able in  new  cemeteries,  may  be  a doubtful 
point.  There  may  be,  however,  many  who 
would  like  to  be  buried  not  only  “ with  the 
bones  of  their  father  and  their  mother,”  and 
their  kindred,  but  also  with  their  neighbours  ; 
and  when  they  go  out  of  the  city  would  like,  as 
it  were,  to  take  their  parish  churchyard  with 
them.  And  such  feelings  are,  at  any  rate, 
historical  and  respectable.  Such,  therefore, 
maybe  pleased  to  examine  the  following  plan. 

Although  I have  not  the  slightest  authority 
to  mention  such  a great  name  as  the  Bishop 
of  London’s,  yet,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his 
honourable  candour,  I will  boldly  mention, 
meo  periculo,  that  when  it  was  submitted  to 
him  (by  letter),  with  a rude  sketch,  about  five 
years  ago,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
“ it  was  by  far  the  best  he  had  yet  seen.” 


Let  any  number  of  parishes,  according 
to  their  united  population  — say  10  with 
150,000,  which  with  some  little  divergence 
is  nearly  the  case  between  Farringdon- street 
and  Cbaring-cross, — make  a “junction”  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a country  burying - 
ground.  The  relative  size  must  depend  on 
others,  and  partly  on  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  an  acre  for 
every  5,000*' — then  we  should  be  inferior  to 
Paris.  The  whole  enclosed  with  a good  wall, 
eight  feet  high.  The  partitions  between 
each  allotment  might  be  dwarf  iron  fences, 
mounted  on  brickwork;  at  the  entrances 
of  these  might  be  small  pillars — “ 1'r^Xai,” 
M h i 1st  the  outward  form  would  be  best  of  an 
oblong  description,  the  lines  might  diverge 
from  a centre,  enclosing  unequal  spaces,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  populations.  Thus,  if 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden  (6,000),  and  St. 
Andrew’s,  Ilolborn  (40,000),  were  in  the  same 
“junction,”  of  course  they  would  require  a very 
different  tract  of  land.  In  the  centre  a con- 
siderable open  space — say  150  feet  diameter — 
the  whole  of  which,  covered  with  gravel,  might 
be  vaulted  over:  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
chapel.  A carriage-way,  with  foot-paths  and 
flower-borders,  from  the  gate  to  the  centre. f 
1 he  chapel  cruci-form — say  four  arms,  each 
25  feet  by  20,  and  27  feet  or  upwards  high 
1 with  a tower  in  the  centre,  containing  a bell. 
The  architecture,  of  course,  might  be  either 
“Gothic”  or  “Roman.”  In  this  instance  I 
should  decidedly  recommend  the  latter.  It 
would  be  more  cheerful,  and  better  suited  to 
this  mode  of  burial,  which  has  both  classicality 
and  early  Christianity  on  its  side.  A good 
effect  would  be  produced  by  having  the  piers 
of  the  tower  flat,  with  bold,  enriched,  and 
modillioned  arches,  resting  on  solid  corbels. 

The  finest  example  of  similar  ribs  in  England 
is  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chancel  of  IVobum 
Church,  Bedfordshire,  designed  by  Sir  William 
Chambers. 

In  the  entrance  arm  of  the  cross  (or  nave) 
i a reading  desk.  In  the  opposite  one,  a 
: gallery  containing  a small  organ.  Four  or  six 
: choristers  to  be  maintained  ; which  item  to  be 
included  in  the  general  fee.  Under  the  tower, 
in  the  centre,  a large  square  slab  of  grey  dove 
, lnarhle,  raised  on  Purbeclc  stone,  about  three 
feet  high,  which  might  receive  four  or  five 
- coffins  at  once,  if  necessary.  The  other  two 
i arms  to  be  handsomely  fenced  off  for  monu- 
i nients,  though  they  might  be  opened  for 
standing-room  on  any  particular  occasion. 
f j chandelier  and  branches  of  brass  or  cut 
: glass,  for  wax  candles,  when  required.  The 
[ chapel  to  be  paved  with  Rockhill  or  other 
l stone,  if  marble  be  too  expensive. 

^>fjCi0U1Se’  tbe  ^a'r  Crests  of  the  clergy 
' WJ  , “ be  as  safe  under  this  as  any  other  plan, 
...with  compensation.  It  would  be  far  better 
i tor  the  chapel  service  to  be  always  performed 
p over  the  bodies  of  paupers,  then  equal  in 
lithe  hands  of  their  God;  which  would  remedy 
s a cruel  distinction.  Two  chapels  would  break 
lithe  unity  of  design  here.  However,  if  this, 

P beinff  consecrated,  could  not  be  used,  at  certain 


...  * £or. tbe  exp*™*,  a shilling  or  eighteenpenny  rate,  ana 

I that  by  instalments  in  six  years,  might  be  sufficient. 

t Should  any  of  these  details  appear  superfluous  or  intru- 

II  31T?<  l*)ey  will  not  in  candid  and  worthy  minds  all'ect  the 
a main  idea. 


times,  for  any  other  services  besides  those  of  the 
Church  (which  is,  I believe,  sometimes  done 
in  Germany)  another  might  be  erected  near 
the  entrance. — I am,  Sir,  & c. 

J.  D.  Parry, 

Author  of  the  “ Coast  of  Sussex.” 

London,  May,  1846. 


VELOCITY  OF  RUNNING  WATER. 

Sir, — I enclose  a method  of  solving  ap- 
proximately the  question  proposed  by  your 
“ Constant  Reader.” — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

W. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the 
velocity  of  water  flowing  uniformly  in  a straight 

inclined  pipe,  is  nearly  as  >n  which 

expression  D is  the  diameter,  II  the  height  of 
the  fall,  and  L the  length — all  in  feet.  The 
quantity  that  it  would  discharge,  therefore,  in 

a given  time,  is  as  D2  \/ 

Assuming  that  the  reservoir  is  just  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  first  length  of  pipe  (D) 
always  full,  that  is,  just  covering  the  orifice, 
the  second  pipe  (d)  should  be  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  same  quantity  as  the  first; 


whence,  D"-  y/— , and 

This  formula  applied  to  the  question,  gives 
1 175x2700  /*— ' ’10114  ft.  — !i  in. 

Now,  no  notice' has  been  taken  of  the  bend- 
ings of  the  pipes;  but  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
present  case  the  retardation  from  this  cause 
would  be  greatest  in  the  two-inch  pipe,  and, 
therefore,  the  diameter  (viz.,  1J  inch)  deter- 
mined above  for  the  other  is  somewhat 
excess.  \y. 


***  The  above  is  not  exactly  a solution  of 
the  question  proposed  in  Tfif.  Builder  ; it  is 
merely  a method  of  determining  approximately 
the  diameter  of  a pipe  of  a given  length  and 
declivity,  which  shall  discharge  as  much  water 
as  another  pipe,  of  which  the  diameter,  length, 
and  declivity  are  known,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  pipe  is  straight.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  us  a formula  for  resolving,  approxi- 
mately, cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  such  as 
that  which  the  writer  has  assumed. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Mr.  Hawes  inquired,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  the  amended  bill 
would  be  introduced  ? Sir  J.  Graham  replied, 
that  the  act  of  last  session  was  voluminous  and 
intricate,  and  it  had  been  found  that  there  was 
very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. It  had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Hardwick,* 
and  a conveyancer,  to  consider  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  that  had  arisen,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  break  up  the  act  into  four  different 
bills, — one  regulating  buildings  properly  so 
called ; the  second  regulating  the  office  of 
official  referee,  and  the  machinery  for  carry- 
ing the  act  into  execution  ; the  third  relating 
to  property  adjoining  buildings  ; and  the  fourth 
referring  to  nuisances  carried  on  in  the  metro- 
polis in  buildings.  The  first  two  bills  would 
be  ready  to  be  introduced  next  month  ; the  last 
two  were  on  subjects  full  of  difficulty,  and  he 
could  not  pledge  himself  that  they  would  be 
ready  so  soon.  There  was,  under  the  existing 
law,  power  to  revise  the  fees  payable  to  sur- 
veyors, and  the  government  intended  to  reduce 
those  fees.f 

A few  days  ago  a return  of  18  folio  pages  was 
printed  (procured  by  Mr.  Forster,  the  member 
for  Berwick-on-Tweed),  showing  the  number 
of  informations  laid  by  the  surveyors  of  districts 
under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  The 
Times  gives  the  following  abstract  of  it:  “ The 
informations  laid  under  the  Building  Act  of 
the  14th  George  III.,  c.  78,  numbered  50  in 
1844-5,  and  11  in  the  present  year.  The  in- 
formations laid  under  the  Act  7th  and  8th 
Victoria,  c.  84,  in  1845  and  1846,  were  61  in 

* Sir  James  was  in  error  ; the  bill  has  been  referred  to 
Mr.  Gwilt. 

f On  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  fees  about  to  be  reduced 
are  those  payable  at  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Office,  not 
the  surveyors’  fees. 


old  districts,  and  47  in  new  districts.  The 
fees  awarded  by  the  special  referees  amounted 
to  61/.  8s.  6d.  in  old  districts,  and  29/.  18s.  6d. 
in  new  districts;  and  to  the  office  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  in  those  districts 
301/.  2s.  10d.,  of  which  180/.  11s.  8d.  was  in 
old  districts,  and  120/.  11s.  2d.  in  new  dis- 
tricts. In  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January 
last,  there  were  61  informations  laid  at  the 
office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  districts  under  the  7th  and  8th  Vic- 
toria, being  districts  under  the  14th  George 
III.,  c.  78,  and  47  by  the  surveyors  # of  new 
districts  in  that  period  under  the  same  Act. 
The  fees  awarded  by  the  official  referees  in 
the  last-mentioned  class  were  29/.  18s.  6d.  to 
district  surveyors  and  120/.  11s.  2d.  to  the 
office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings.” 


THE  PROPER  RESTORATION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. — THE  COLLEGE  AT  MAIDSTONE. 

In  reference  to  a notice,  in  last  week’s  Athe- 
naeum, of  the  works  now  going  on  in  the  west 
end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  a coirespondent 
of  that  journal  expresses  great  fears  for  the 
stability  of  the  western  tower;  and  addresses 
certain  statements  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  connected  with  the  cathedral  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  some  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject.  “The  facts,”  he  says,  “are 
these  : — the  great  western  tower  of  Ely  is  a 
building  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century, 
resting  upon  four  very  lofty  pointed  arches ; 
the  masonry  being  not  of  a kind  suited  for 
such  large  and  lofty  structures,  these  arches 
have  been  a good  deal  crippled  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight;  and  when  the  present  ‘ per- 
pendicular’ lantern  was  placed  upon  the  tower, 
the  architect  thought  it  prudent  to  strengthen 
them  by  very  massive  piers  and  arches  built 
within  them.  The  chief  part  of  the  present 
operations  consists  in  cutting  away  the  upper 
courses  of  these  ‘perpendicular’  arches,  so  as 
to  deprive  the  upper  arches  of  the  support 
which  the  later  ones  were  intended  to  afford. 
The  question,  therefore,  which  I should  be  very 
glad  to  see  satisfactorily  answered,  is, — Is  this 
operation  unattended  by  danger?  It  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  observes  how  much  the 
southern  wing  of  the  west  front,  and  even  the 
great  tower  itself,  have  swerved  from  the  per- 
pendicular,— who  notices  the  cracks  in  the 
arches  above  alluded  to, — or  who  remarks  that 
the  northern  wing  of  the  front  has  fallen — that 
the  whole  of  this  work  requires  additional  sup- 
port, and  by  no  means  that  it  should  be  deprived 
of  any  which  it  now  has.  I was  informed  that 
the  works  now  carrying  on  are  not  under  the 
superintendence  of  any  professional  architect. 
Can  this  be  prudent  in  a case  like  this,  which 
surely  requires  knowledge  that  a practical  ar- 
chitect is  alone  likely  to  possess.” 

One  of  the  archaeological  societies  ought  at 
once  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  subject.  Our 
cathedrals  belong  to  the  world,  and  should  be 
carefully  tended. 

The  same  journal,  referring  to  the  conversion 
of  the  venerable  college  on  the  Medway,  at 
Maidstone,  to  an  agricultural  institution,  has 
the  following  remarks  as  to  the  repairs  and 
alterations  in  progress: — “It  pleases  us  to 
think  that  so  fine  a feature  of  this  clean  and 
lively  town,  is  to  be  saved  from  absolute  ruin. 
But  we  would  rather  have  the  ruins  than 
some  barbarous  modern  antique.  The  changes 
which  are  projected  require  a skilful  architect 
so  to  conduct  them  that  they  shall  not  spoil  the 
character  and  sentiment  of  the  building.  We 
almost  doubt  if  due  knowledge  and  judgment 
be  supervising  the  business.  When  we  ex- 
plored the  works,  we  found  the  hall,  which  is 
of  noble  height  and  dimensions,  about  being 
divided  by  a brick  wall.  Perhaps  the  wants 
of  the  institution  may  require  this  to  be  done  ; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  any  reason  which 
should  warrant  the  architect  in  putting  up  a 
modern  fiat  plaster  ceiling,  and  thus  hiding  the 
tie  beams  and  wood  work  of  the  high-pitched 
roof.  We  trust  no  such  barbarism  is  contem- 
plated. If  any  one  wish  to  see  what  a frightful 
effect  a modern  plastered  ceiling  has  in  an  old 
Gothic  building,  he  has  only  to  cross  the  bridge 
adjoining  this  college,  and  go  to  the  Old  Pil- 
grim’s Chapel,  changed  some  years  since  from 
a barn  into  a church.  The  restorations  in 
this  church  may  have  been  tolerable  before  the 
spirit  of  medimval  architecture  was  as  well  felt 
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and  understood  as  it  is  at  present;  but  now 
they  would  be  regarded  as  detestable — ruinous 
to  any  architect  who  should  perpetrate  them. 
We  hope  the  Agricultural  Society  will  keep 
St.  Peter’s  Church  as  warning  before  them  ; 
and  will,  if  they  have  conceived  such  an  abomi- 
nation as  we  have  hinted  at,  renounce  it  forth- 
with, seeking  the  advice  of  some  of  our  archi- 
tects who  feel  the  character  of  our  forefathers’ 
buildings,  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  preserve 
with  consistency  this  college,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  best  features  of  Maidstone.  The 
town  is  disgraced  if  it  be  spoilt.” 


©orreepontjence. 

ARCHITECTS’  REMUNERATION — GAOL  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir, — I have  perused  with  pleasure  the 
articles  written  by  you,  and  letters  from  able 
correspondents  on  the  subject  of  competition, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
your  journal,  and  I hope  that  they  may  assist 
in  gaining  the  desired  end  ; but  all  that  may 
be  written  and  said  about  the  evils  of  compe- 
tition will  avail  little  or  nothing,  unless  there 
be  a determination  amongst  architects  them- 
selves to  resist  every  thing  approaching  to  such 
competition.  Why  not  refuse  to  reply  to  ad- 
vertisements for  plans,  &c.,  and  the  system 
would  be  put  a stop  to  immediately  ? 

There  may  be  and  are  benefits  arising  from 
the  system,  but  the  evils  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied far  outweigh  the  good. 

Upon  the  score  of  remuneration  much  has 
been  said,  and  the  case  of  the  building  at 
Luton,  referred  to  by  you,  was  bad  enough, 
but  that  of  the  gaol  at  Birmingham  was  much 
worse ; and  I regret  that  it  was  not  exposed 
at  the  time.  The  committee  of  the  latter  were 
not  quite  so  modest  as  they  of  Luton,  but  adver- 
tised for  “ tenders  for  making  plans,  specifica- 
tion, &c.,  and  superintending  the  work  of  the 
proposed  borough  gaol ;”  and  I am  credibly 
informed,  that  the  architect  who  is  carrying  out 
the  work  is  employed  for  a remuneration  of 
“ half  the  usual  per  centage,  and  pays  clerk  of 
the  works!"  Mo  wonder  the  profession  is 
considered  of  so  little  account,  when  their  ser- 
vices may  be  had  so  cheaply. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Looker-on. 

Birmingham,  May  19,  1846. 

PRACTICAL  QUESTION. 

Sir, — The  diameter  of  the  main  in  a certain 
water-works  is  30  inches;  but  instead  of  this, 
it  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  water  through 
seven  equal  pipes  of  the  same  sectional  area, 
when  taken  together,  as  the  main.  Will  any 
of  your  correspondents  give  the  method  of 
finding  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  pipe  geo- 
metrically.— I am,  Sir,  &c.  Zero. 


Society  for  Iaiprovino  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes. — The  second 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms  on  the  22nd  instant, 
Lord  Ashley  in  the  chair.  A donation  of 
100/.  from  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
was  announced,  together  with  an  apology  for 
his  non-attendance.  A report  of  the  progress 
of  the  “ model  lodging  house  ” at  Pentonville 
was  read,  and  the  erection  of  a second  in  St. 
Giles’s  was  announced.  The  society  does  not 
appear  to  be  by  any  means  very  popular,  as 
the  room  was  not  nearly  half  full,  and  the 
proceedings  and  speeches  were  cut  short  by  the 
premature  departure  of  most  of  those  who  did 
attend,  and  even  of  the  noble  chairman  him- 
self, the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  many  more 
of  the  committee. 

Fine  Picture  by  Mr.  Haberzettel. — 
Mr.  Haberzettel,  a member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  has  brought  to 
England  an  historical  painting  of  “ St.  John 
the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness,”  and 
has  opened  it  for  exhibition  at  213,  Piccadilly. 
It  is  a work  of  very  high  class.  Next  week 
we  shall  speak  of  it  more  at  length.  The  size 
is  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 

Large  Water  Colour  Painting. — One 
of  the  largest  works  in  water  colours  ever 
attempted,  is  now  being  exhibited  in  Stanley’s 
rooms,  Old  Bond-street.  The  subject  is  the 
Angel  delivering  Daniel  from  the,  lions  ; the 
artist,  Mr.  James  Burbank.  The  size  is  twenty 
feet  by  twelve  feet.  It  is  very  highly  finished, 
&nd  well  deserves  a visit. 


.fHisrrll.inra. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  the  Gauge  Question. — This  Report,  if 
carried  out,  although  enveloped  in  a kind  of 
official  coyness,  is  nothing  less  than  a decree 
for  abolishing  the  broad,  and  establishing  the 
universality  of  the  narrow  national  uniformity 
of  gauge.  ’ The  Great  Western  Company  feel 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  have  zealously  laboured, 
ever  since  the  publication  of  this  important 
document,  to  destroy  its  effect.  Observations, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  sur-rejoinders,  daily 
and  weekly  articles,  and  pamphlets,  have 
swarmed  from  the  modern  ultima  ratio  of  dis- 
putants—the  Press.  Many  ingenious  argu- 
ments, much  wit,  some  ill-humour,  and  spirit 
of  partizanship  of  the  bitterest  character,  has 
been  exhibited  on  both  sides.  We  have  even 
seen  a Directorate,  including  a Conservative 
peer  and  aConservative  commoner,  patronizing 
attacks  imputing  ignorance  and  partiality  to 
the  Queen’s  own  arbitrators.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  large 
body  of  the  public,  who,  not  holding  shares  in 
either  gauges,  and  not  allied  by  blood,  friend- 
ship, patronage,  or  gentility,  with  either  of  the 
belligerent  directing  powers,  but  selfishly,  only 
anxious  to  have  themselves,  their  goods,  chat- 
tels, merchandise,  find  manufactures,  conveyed 
to  and  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with 
the  greatest  possible  convenience,  comfort, 
safety,  speed,  and  punctuality,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  will  treat  with  great  indifference, 
if  not  suspicion,  the  vehement  assertions  and 
hypothetical  statements  of  both  the  broad  and 
narrow  houses.  To  sifpply,  in  a somewhat  con- 
densed form,  the  opinions,  facts,  and  figures 
rendered  before  the  commissioners  by  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  forty-seven  engineers,  engine- 
makers,  railway  managers,  carriers,  miners, 
and  railway  contractors,  this  volume  has  been 
prepared  from  the  vast  blue  folio  in  which  their 
evidence  at  present  lies  entombed. — The  Ratl- 
way  System  Illustrated. 

An  Iron  Skew  Bridge. — A very  bold  and 
ingenious  specimen  of  a skew  bridge,  says 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine , is  now  erecting 
on  the  line  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
at  the  south  foot  of  the  Calton-hill,  Edin- 
burgh. It  consists  of  six  strong  beams  of  cast 
iron,  each  composed  of  four  or  five  pieces 
joined  with  rivets,  and  cast  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.  They  are  about  80  feet  long  ; the  road- 
way from  wall  to  wall  is  26  feet  broad,  and 
has  a narrow  foot-path  on  each  side,  at  the 
outer  edge  of  which  cast  iron  columns  are 
placed,  supporting  the  beams  at  10  or  12  feet 
from  either  extremity.  The  beams  rest  on 
their  ends  on  solid  masonry,  and  fastened  to 
each  other  by  strong  wrought-iron  bars  run- 
ning across  them  at  right  angles.  1 he  angle 
of  the  skew — assuming  the  clear  space,  from 
wall  to  wall,  along  the  beam  to  be  74,  which 
we  believe  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  the 
actual  breadth  of  the  road  and  foot-path  being 
26  feet— it  follows  that  the  obliquity,  or  the 
angle  of  the  skew,  is  20  degrees. 

Evils  of  Bad  Drainage. — It  has  been 
shewn,  almost  beyond  question,  that  the  nu- 
merous deaths  in  Hull  by  typhus  fever,  are 
mainly  owing  to  the  imperfect  cleansing  and 
drainage  of  the  place.  Dr.  W.  Pettigrew,  in  a 
letter  on  an  apprehended  visitation  of  cholera, 
in  London, says : “Defective  ventilation, insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water,  bad  drainage,  open  or 
untrapped  gully-holes,  cess-pools,  and  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and 
small  streets,  are  sure  to  give  rise  to  fever.” 
Dr.  Guy  remarks,  that  fever  “ makes  itself  at 
home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cess-pools,  and 
badly-constructed  drains,  and  takes  an  especial 
delight  in  the  incense  of  gully- holes.  It  has 
a perfect  horror  of  fresh  air,  soap,  and  white- 
wash, but  when  left  to  itself  will  linger  for 
years  amid  scenes  of  filth  and  corruption,  and 
fold  in  its  deadly  embrace  all  human  beings 
who  have  the  same  depraved  taste,  or  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  thrown  into  its  company. 
It  is  the  favourite  child  of  laissez  faire  (in 
plain  English,  let  alone'),  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  filth  as  crime  does  to  ignorance." 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  the  Poor. 
— The  London  Committee  have  petitioned 
Parliament  to  empower  boroughs  and  towns 
to  establish  institutions  similar  to  that  in 
Glasshouse-yard,  and  to  limit  the  rates  of 
charge.  The  latter  establishment  is  said  to  be 
in  a thriving  condition. 


A Hint  to  Employers. — A gentleman 
entertaining  humane  and  considerate  views, 
was  some  years  ago,  appointed  superintendent 
of  a large  manufactory  in  England.  In  this 
establishment  he  soon  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  a certain  number  of  workmen  were  regu- 
lar in  attendance,  steady,  and  economical ; 
while  the  others  were  of  contrary  habits,  un- 
steady, uneconomical,  great  drinkers,  and  with 
families  in  wretchedness.  This  had  been  the 
case  for  a long  course  of  years,  and  nobody 
about  the  works  thought  of  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  new  super- 
intendent was  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
never  inquire  into  any  thing,  and  let  the  world 
go  on  in  its  own  old  way.  As  soon  as  he 
observed  the  curious  difference,  he  did  not  rest 
till  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  it.  On  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  all  the  steady  men  got  a 
fixed  or  regular  weekly  wage,  and  that  all 
the  unsteady  ones,  though  receiving  a larger 
revenue  in  the  aggregate,  got  it  in  lumps  at 
irregular  intervals,  just  as  they  happened  to  be 
employed  on  a particular  kind  of  work.  To 
know  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  to  set  about 
eradicating  it.  With  the  consent  of  the  un- 
steady hands,  he  began  the  practice  of  paying 
them  every  week  a certain  fixed  sum,  whether 
they  had  earned  it  or  not,  carrying  forward 
the  balance,  if  any,  to  their  credit;  the  ac- 
cumulated balances  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  said,  was 
marvellous.  Very  soon  the  unsteady  became 
as  steady  as  the  other  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. Their  wives  and  families  were  better 
dressed  ; their  homes  became  comfortable;  and 
by-and-by  several  of  these  men  saved  so  much 
money  as  to  be  able  to  buy  houses — actually 
became  proprietors,  and  drew  rents  like  other 
landlords.  Nor  were  they  ungrateful  to  the 
person  who  had  thus  put  them  in  the  way  of 
well-doing.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a general 
benefactor.  A few  years  ago,  when  visiting 
the  place,  and  calling  on  one  of  the  parties, 
both  husband  and  wife  looked  round  their 
cheerful  dwelling,  and  said  to  him,  “ All  this 
we  owe  to  you.” — Chambers's  Journal. 

Archaeological  Discovery  at  Dover. 
— The  workmen,  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
the  erection  of  some  new  houses  in  the  Priory 
grounds,  have  developed  three  of  the  lower 
arches  of  a church  or  chapel  ; one  only  of  these 
was  perfect  when  opened,  but  we  regret  to 
learn  that  it  was  displaced  by  a fall  of  the  earth 
adjoining.  The  whole  is  of  the  Norman  style, 
and  built  of  Caen  stone.  The  floor  was  paved 
with  glazed  tiles  of  the  period,  many  of  which 
are  in  good  preservation  ; under  the  tiles  was 
turned  up  a structure  of  burnt  wood,  which 
seems  to  shew  that  a chapel  standing  on  the 
same  site  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. — Dover 
Telegraph. 

Scaffolding  in  St.  Paul’s. — The  inter- 
esting meeting  of  the  charity  children  of  the 
metropolis  will  take  place  at  the  cathedral  ot 
St.  Paul,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  June,  when 
many  distinguished  visitors  are  expected  to 
attend,  as  well  as  foreigners.  The  scaffolding 
for  the  accommodation  of  5,000  children  and 
7,000  or  8,000  visitors,  is  superintended  by  Mr. 
Newman,  the  honorary  architect  to  the  society 
of  patrons  of  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
charity  children.  This  splendid  exhibition  of 
Christian  benevolence  is  not  to  be  witnessed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Encourageaient  to  Landed  Proprie- 
tors to  Plant  Larch  and  Scots  Fir. — 
The  wood  at  Pitscottie  brought  the  large  sum 
of  5,500/. ; and,  with  that  part  sold  about  three 
years  ago  for  700/.,  makes  the  sum  total  re- 
ceived for  138  imperial  acres,  6,200/.  Besides 
this,  the  thinnings  have  for  these  last  twenty 
years,  on  an  average,  brought  60/.  per  annum. 
This  wood  was  planted  in  1793,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Rumgay,  on  that  part  of 
Ceres  Muir  which  became  his  property  on  the 
division  of  that  commonty,  and  was  valued  at 
that  period  at  4s.  per  acre  of  annual  rent. 

The  City  of  London  National  Schools. 
— The  bankers,  merchants,  and  other  princi- 
pal persons  in  the  city,  have,  it  appears,  con- 
tributed 5,200/.  within  the  last  few  months, 
towards  the  erection  of  six  new  school  rooms 
withhouses  for  masters  andmistressesattached. 

Architectural  Congress.  — Rumours 
have  reached  us  of  an  arrangement,  that  archi- 
tects from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  hold  a 
general  congress  of  architects  every  three  years, 
the  first  to  take  place  at  Athens.  The  scheme 
is  somewhat  visionary. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

. Tuesday,  June  2. — Linn:ean,  Soho-square,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  3. — Geological,  Somerset  House,  8$  p.m.  ; 
British  Archaeological  Association,  Western  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Leicester-square,  8$  p.m. 

Friday,  5.— Royal  Institution,  Albermarle-street,  8$  p.m. 
Saturday,  6.— Asiatic,  14,  Grafton-strcct,  2 p.m. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  new  school  at  Camberwell,  for  the  Rev. 

D.  Moore;  Mr.  Frances,  architect.— May  22,  1846. 

Lurting  ^2,500 

Kempster  2,473 

Hayward  and  Nixon 2,434 

Myers  2,425 

Jay  2,3/9 

Bird .' 2,372 

Piper  2,352 

Cooper 2,320 

Gerry  2,182 

Curtis 2,144 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

compelled,  by  the  Intcrfer 


n.] 


c office  of  " The  Builder,’ 


For  the  several  branches  of  artificer’s  work,  ironmongery, 
cast-iron,  and  metal  work  required  in  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment at  Portsmouth,  including  Portsea  Island,  at  Gosport, 
and  detached  works,  not  exceeding  five  miles,  at  Marchwood, 
Hurst  Castle,  and  Calshot  Castle,  at  Southampton  (the  bar- 
rack buildings,  now  used  as  the  Ordnance  Map  Office) ; and 
at  Winchester,  Christchurch,  Chichester,  Littlchampton,  and 
Isle  of  Wight ; including  repairs  to  the  several  barracks  (ex- 
cepting those  of  the  Royal  Marines)  upon  a contract  for  2j 
years  from  July  1. 

For  the  artificer’s  work,  ironmongery,  cast-iron,  and  metal 
work  required  in  the  Ordnance  department  at  Brighton, 
Shorcham  to  Eastbourne,  and  Eastbourne  toFairlight  (sepa- 
rate tenders). 

For  the  restoration  and  rescatraent  of  the  church  of  Marn- 
ham-upon-Trent. 

For  lighting  and  warming  the  new  workhouse  of  the  Clif- 
ton union,  Bristol,  and  for  a cooking  apparatus  to  supply 
about  1,200  persons. 

For  the  erection  of  a British  school  at  Romsey,  Southamp- 
ton. 

For  the  erection  of  a wood  saw-mill  and  machinery,  boiler, 
frames,  &c.,  at  or  near  Liverpool. 

For  the  erection  of  a school  in  Durham. 

For  the  execution  of  capitals  for  32  Corinthian  columns 
and  30  pilasters,  for  the  proposed  Huddersfield  and  Man- 
chester Railway  station  at  Huddersfield. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Free 
Schools,  King-street,  Dcvonport. 

For  the  execution  of  certain  tanks,  tunnels,  filters,  beds, 
and  other  works  connected  with  the  Coventry  Water-works. 

For  the  making  of  a bank  near  the  Severn,  in  the  parish 
of  Slimbridge,  county  of  Gloucester. 

For  40,000  railway  sleepers  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern 
Tlailway  Company. 

For  rebuilding  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Doncgal-squarc  East, 
Belfast. 

For  plastering  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Swansea. 

For  lighting  with  gas  the  public  lamps  in  Canterbury  for 
21  years,  froih  29th  September  next. 

For  the  excavation,  brickwork,  &c.  of  a tank,  60  feet  in 
diameter,  at  the  Gloucester  Gas  Works. 

For  the  repewing  of  the  parish  church  of  Great  Wilbraham, 
county  of  Cambridge. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  Museum  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution at  Wisbech. 

For  490,000  railway  sleepers  for  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Irish  Railway  Company. 

For  repairing  a foot-path  with  Marston  stones,  and  tuking 
up  pebbles  in  Bishop-street,  Coventry. 

For  the  works  required  to  lie  done  in  the  erection  of  the 
schools  and  master’s  house  at  Little  Port,  Isle  of  Ely. 

For  draining,  paving,  &c.,  the  streets  of  Bury. 

For  a supply  of  3,000  tons  of  railway  chairs,  deliverable  in 
July  and  September,  to  several  foundry  companies  in  Scot- 
land. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  manse,  with  office  houses,  and 
garden-wall,  in  the  parish  of  Unst,  Zetland. 

For  the  works  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
Dalkeith  Railway  and  its  j unction  with  the  North  British. 
For  a police-station  at  Church  Stretton,  Salop. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  church  on  Staplcfield  Common, 
to  be  called  the  Cuckneld  Church. 


For  supplying  stone  for  repairing  the  footways  and  for 
repairing  the  carriage-ways  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne, 
Westminster,  for  one  year  from  Midsummer  next. 

For  the  supply  of  30.000  radiated  bricks  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  Westminster. 

For  keeping  the  lanterns  and  fittings  of  the  several  gas- 
lamps  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  in  repair  and 
painting  them  from  Midsummer  next  to  Midsummer,  1847. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  Chapel  at  Portsea  for  1,200 
persons. 

For  building  sewers  in  Clarence-road,  Kcntish-town, 
1,500  feet;  thcNew-road,  St.  Pancras,  5(i0  feet;  Goswell- 
street-road,  1,630  feet;  King  Henry’s-walk , Islington, 
1,150  feet;  and  Liverpool-road,  Islington,  and  Cuintning- 
jstreet,  Pcntonvlllc,  910  feet ; in  five  separate  tenders. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Little  Orton,  parish  of  Great  Orton,  near  Carlisle  : four 
acres  of  fir  plantation. 

At  Red  hills  and  Little  Stainton  Demesne,  near  Penrith  : 
a large  quantity  of  ash,  beech,  and  sycamore,  of  large  growth 
and  good  quality. 


At  Southam  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Worcester  Wharf,  Birm- 
ingham : 2,000  red  deals  and  battens  from  Memel  and 
Wyburg. 

At  Church  Gresley  Common : a valuable  stock  of  well- 
seasoned  timber  in  planks,  scantlings,  boards,  &c. 

At  Constitutional-hill,  Birmingham:  a valuable  stock  of 
well-seasoned  timber. 

At  the  Hill  Farm  Grove,  Ardlcigh  : a considerable  assort- 
ment of  oak,  fir,  ash,  birch  and  alder,  thatching  stuff,  &c. 

At  Harmony  Hall,  near  Broughton  and  Romsey,  Hants: 
an  extensive  stock  of  seasoned  building  materials,  sashes, 
doors,  &c. 

At  Tiptoe,  Norham,  North  Durham:  a quantity  of  ash, 
elm,  beech,  birch,  plane,  larch,  Scots  lir  and  willow,  suitable 
for  railway  sleepers,  roofing,  paling,  &c. 

At  Blunt's  Park-wood,  between  Haverhill  and  Wratting  : 
107  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Moor  Hall,  in  Writtle  and  Fryerning  Hall  Farms: 
102  oak  timber  trees  and  10  ash. 

At  Charlton  Villa,  Kent : the  excellent  building  materials 
of  a portion  of  Charlton  Villa. 

At  the  Clarendon  Rooms,  South  John-street,  Liverpool : 
the  lease  of  Cronllwyn  Slate  Quarry  at  Fishguard,  Pem- 
brokeshire, with  the  buildings,  &c. 

At  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee-house,  Holbom  ; the  leases,  engines, 
works,  &c.  of  the  Abcrdarc  Iron  Company,  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  a wharf  at  Cardiff. 

At  the  Castle  Hotel,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  valuable 
brick  and  tile  works  at  Basford  Bank,  Stoke-upon-Trcut, 
Staffordshire  Potteries. 

At  Pettit’s  Colliery,  Monmore-grecn,  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton : a bankrupt  estate,  comprising  two  steam-engines,  a 
weighing-machine,  wrought-iron  rails  and  plates,  cast-iron 
pumps  and  pipes,  700  yards  of  chain,  pulleys,  See. 

At  the  Idle  Tunnel,  on  the  Bradford  and  Leeds  Railway, 
near  Bradford : seven  steam-engines,  steam-boilers,  winds, 
pumps,  Sec. 

At  Walbottle  Colliery,  near  Newcastle  : three  pumping 
engines,  with  pumps  and  all  other  apparatus  belonging 
thereto. 

At  Glasgow:  an  immense  quantity  of  building  materials, 
comprising  about  300  doors,  200  windows,  with  slates,  lead, 
flooring,  joists,  iron  pillars,  marble  jambs,  water-closets, 
gas  fittings,  &c. 

At  Crookston,  near  Fushie  Bridge : a large  quantity  of 
full  grown  Scots  and  larch  fir. 

At  Leith : large  quantities  of  yellow  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and 
deals  and  battens  lrom  St.  John. 

At  Horningshcath,  Suffolk:  200  oak  trees,  with  stands 
and  ash  poles. 

At  123,  Oxford-street : a collection  of  magnificent  stained 
glass  windows,  ancient  and  modern. 

At  Enstgatc,  Broadway : a quantity  of  ash,  beech,  elm, 
oak,  &c. 


By  &cr  ttoyal 

/Bajcety’s  Setter#  patent 

BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  article, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimney*  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 

Surpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
:s  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  6olc 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridgc  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Conversion  of  Areas."— An  answer  to  “ Builder  ” shall 
appear  shortly. 

“ G.  B." — We  cannot  assist  him. 

“ Colour  for  Cement.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  kn  ow 
what  is  the  best  composition  for  colouring  cemented  fronts, 
See. 

Received. — “ J.  A.,”  “ M.  W.  T.,”  “ Subscriber,”  “ G. 
M.,”  “Decorative  Art  Society.” — Other  correspondents 
must  excuse  us  till  next  week. 

Books,  SfC.,  Received. — Portrait  of  A.  Wclby  Pugin,  ar- 
chitect, painted  and  engraved  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  (Her- 
ing  and  Remington,  Regent-street).  “An  Account  of  the 
Religious  Houses,  formerly  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  River  Witham,  by  the  Rev.  I)r.  Oliver.”  (Spencer,  314, 
High  Holborn).  “ A Treatise  on  Railway  Surveying  and 
Levelling,  by  John  Quested,”  author  of  “ The  Art  of  Land 
Surveying.”  (Relfe  and  Fletcher,  Cloak-lane).  “ Drawing 
of  Old  Hinges,  Brittsbury  Church.”  “ View  of  Pembury 
Church,  Mr.  E.  N.  Stevens,  Architect.”  “The  Handbook 
for  Mapping,  Engineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing,  by 
B.  P.  Wiluie,  Civil  Engineer.”  (Weale,  Holborn). 


ABVEiaXjtSBRiZSIffTS. 

Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve,  complete,  31s.  each. 

WASHING  COPPERS,  above  I2lb.,  Is.  id.  per  lb. 
COCKS,  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop,  4-in.  is.  8d.,  3-in.  2s.  Id. 
Lifting  Force  Pumps,  2.J-in.,  If.  4s.,  and  every  description 
of  Copper  and  Brass  Work  equally  low,  at  Messrs.  MAC- 
GLASHAN  & CO.,  16,  Long  Acre,  London. 

FIRE  BRICKS. 

WARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 
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AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  Sec.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimnev,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : tree  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  dailv  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Snips, 
Mines,  Se c.  See.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  mjny  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  ot  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  tune  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  ot 

the  building  and  itsoccupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 

by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places  : 


PANTECHNICON  AND  NORTH  LONDON  DEPO- 
SITORY, GRAY’S-INN-ROAD,  KING’S-CROSS. 

ripUE  Nobility  and  Gentry  ore  respectfully 

H informed,  during  their  temporary  absence  from  town, 
they  may  have  their  FURNITURE,  Plate  ('hosts,  Books, 
Pictures,  and  every  description  of  property,  carefully  removed 
and  warehoused  at  the  above  extensive  stores.  Light  and 
elegant  SHOW-ROOMS  for  the  standing  and  sale  of  car- 
riages. The  building  is  secure  from  fire.  Parties  may  have 
aDj°  size  rooms.  Harness  received  for  sake  keeping. — Estab- 
lished 1838. 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting,  Computing,  use  of 
Theodolite,  Sec.,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT. 
ry^HE  Advertiser  (an  Engineering  Surveyor 
H of  Extensive  Practice),  is  now  devoting  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  for  Railway  Surveyors,  Sec.,  Sec., 
undertaking  to  make  them  SELF  EVIDENTLY  COM- 
PETENT to  Survey,  Level,  Plot,  Compute,  Determine 
Heights  and  Distances,  give  Curves  and  Gradients,  &c., 
&c.,  on  all  sorts  of  Ground.  Terms  Five  Guineas  ; profi- 
ciency guaranteed  and  references  given.— Apply,  if  personally 
between  5 and  10  p.m.,  to  G.  T.,  117,  Park-street,  Caroden- 
town.— N.B.  The  above  imparted,  in  as  short  a period  as 
possible  consistent  with  a thorough  instruction. 


Windsor  Castle, 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 

Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 

New  Conservative  Club, 

White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 

Junior  United  Service, 

Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 

H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrev  Lunalic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansiou  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-houscMccling-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

Town  and  Country, 


the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars  at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Marble  chimney  pieces.— The 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY  have 
this  spring,  restocked  their  show-rooms  with  a great  variety 
of  chimney-pieces  of  quite  a new  design,  with  the  best  quality 
of  Italian  Marbles  selected  expressly  for  their  works,  and 
will  be  sold  to  builders  at  such  reduced  prices  that  they  will 
realize  a great  saving  by  forwarding  their  orders  to  the 
Westminster  Marble  Works.  An  unabated  zeal  will  be 
maintained  to  continue  the  patronage  so  liberally  shown  to 
this  Establishment. — Address,  Earl-street,  Millbank. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason's  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


CLIFF  AND  HUSLER,  STONE  IAND  TILE  MER- 
CHANTS, Victoria  Stone-wharf,  Isle  of  Dogs. 

JOHN  TRICKETT,  Agent,  respectfully 

calls  the  attention  of  masons,  stone-merchants,  con- 
tractors, and  builders,  to  his  large  stock  of  STONE  and 
TILES  on  the  above  Wharf.  Portland  stone  of  large  di- 
mensions selected  at  the  Quarries,  and  arrivals  every  week  of 
Yorkshire  stone  in  billy-buoys,  which  can  discharge  their 
cargoes  above  or  below  bridges,  in  lots  from  30  tons  at 
wholesale  prices  in  the  river.  Special  orders  to  dimensions 
for  Landings,  Bramley  Fall,  Harehills,  and  other  stone, 
fulfilled  in  two  or  three  weeks,  shipped  direct  to  any  wharf, 
or  to  order  for  barges.  Tooled  and  self-faced  paving  always 
alongside  or  in  stock  on  the  Wharf.  A very  fine  stock  (some 
of  very  large  dimensions;  of  York  Landings  on  hand.  Pan, 
plain,  and  paving  tiles,  fire-bricks,  and  clay,  at  wholesale 
prices;  vein  marble  in  slab,  and  sawn  Robin  Hood,  Green- 
moor,  and  Harehill  slab  and  head-stones ; sawn  Portland 
Landings,  &c. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tarth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystal lizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  w ill  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  whiteant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
Bcvcral  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

" London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  nbove  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WiLLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

*'  To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  & c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  63,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


A 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  As- 


sortment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
ING BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ 4 inch  to  U inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W,  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars. 
and  at  his  Depot,  II.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millhank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  c 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


MOULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY. 

WBUDDLE,  Sawing',  Planing,  and 
• Moulding  Mills,  and  Marble  Works,  3,  I RON- 
GATE  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  begs  to  inform  the 
Trade,  that  he  has  erected  most  superior  Machinery  for 
working  Wood  Mouldings,  and  ventures  to  hope  the  re- 
duced Prices  and  excellent  Workmanship  will  ensure  him 
an  order  as  a trial.  A Lithographed  sheet,  awith  40  designs 
of  various  mouldings  will  be  forwarded  free,  upon  appli- 
cation.— A Lnrge  Stock  of  well-seasoned  MOULDINGS 
ALWAYS  ON  'SALE.— Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  in  all 
its  branches  executed  in  the  best  manner  and  lowest  price. — 
Large  covered  Premises  to  Store  Goods,  and  Drying  Rooms 
to  season  Boards,  fit  for  immediate  use.— Marble  and  Stone 
sawing  by  Machinery. — Marble  and  Stone  Chimney  Pieces, 
at  the  lowest  prices,  by  Machinery. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  _ It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  anynumber  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  lie  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimera  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Taint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  hemaelves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars;  1 truce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &C. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMA.S  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  (hat  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  nnd  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

I.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  ike. 

For  the  nbove  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  be  used 

immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  & c. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  aboveCastings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
ALL  ARTISTS. 

KEY'S  DIAPHAN'IC,  or  Transparent 
PAPER,  Thick,  Medium,  and  Thin,  prepared  by  1 
newly-invented  process,  is  submitted,  with  full  confidence 
that  it  will  be  found  of  superior  quality;  it  takes  ink,  pencil, 
and  tints  freely,  and  will  retain  its  colour.  The  medium 
thickness  (60  by  40)  is  well  adapted  for  plans,  and  may  be 
used  without  the  trouble  of  mounting.  Particulars  and  spe- 
cimens (gratis)  forwarded  on  application.  Sample  quires, 
comprising  the  three  thicknesses,  5s.  to  professionals. — Mole 
Vendor,  B.  W.  GARDINER,  20,  Princes-street,  Cavcndish- 


BIELEFELD'S  PAPIER  MACHE.— 

The  superioritv  of  the  Papier  Milchd  for  the  purposes 
of  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  is  now  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  it.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Papier  Michd  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Or- 
naments may  be  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern, 
books,  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs, 
price  1/.  PICTURE  FRAMES  nnd  other  Articles  of  Furni- 
ture,either  gilt  or  inimitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  An  il- 
lustrated Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 
stamps.  PATENT  QUAQUAVERSAL  GLASS-STANDS  for 
the  toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
free  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
stands.  At  the  works,  15,  Wcllington-street  North,  Strand. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1846. 


was  thought  that  the  seri- 
ous differences  between  the 
master  builders  and  their 
operatives,  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  other  important 
places,  unusually  protracted  and  important  as 
they  have  been,  were  at  length  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  that  work  would  be  immediately 
resumed.  A conference,  between  a deputation 
of  the  masters  and  a deputation  of  the  workmen, 
was  held  last  week  before  Mr.  Rushton,  the 
magistrate,  in  Liverpool.  The  masters  urged, 
that  labour  should  be  free,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  join 
a club,  and  forbidden  from  accepting  for  his 
time,  any  but  a stated  sum.  They  then  sub- 
mitted, as  a proposition: — 

“ That  a disclaimer  be  made  of  the  right 
of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  labour,  and  they  admitted  the 
perfect  right  of  all  artisans  to  work  for  whom 
and  upon  what  terms  they  pleased.” 

After  some  discussion  this  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  proposition  was  : — 


“ That  the  various  trades  connected  with 
building, repudiate  all  connection  with  a general 
and  national  trades  union,  the  masters  offering 
no  opposition  to  local  associatiou  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  working  classes;  and 
the  workmen  agreed  to  offer  no  molestation  or 
annoyance  whatever  to  those  men  who  are  now 
at  work,  and  who  have  signed  the  declaration.” 

The  different  members  of  the  trades  deputa- 
tion denied  that  there  was  any  thing  like  a 
national  union  existing,  amongst  the  various 
trades.  On  the  part  of  the  masons,  it  was 
admitted  that  of  this  body  a general  union 
existed  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Holme  said  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  was  a national  union  existing,  and 
the  result  of  that  union  was,  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  for 
masters  to  enter  into  contracts  for  work,  under 
the  dictation  of  an  organization  of  trades,  which 
had  its  ramifications  throughout  the  country. 

An  assurance  having  been  given  by  the  men, 
ithat  their  respective  trades  did  not  belong  to 
lany  national  or  general  association,  the  pro- 
iposition  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  the  ope- 
ratives, “ that  no  molestation  be  offered  to 
ithose  workmen  who  are  now  employed,  and 
Lave  signed  the  declaration  ” (in  number, 
•nearly  1,000),  “and  that  the  deputation  of 
workmen  here  present,  agree  most  earnestly  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  fellow-work- 
men, the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  the  use 
lof  any  terms  of  reproach  to  those  men  who 
Lave  already  agreed  to  the  masters’  terms,  and 
who  are  now  employed.” 

The  masters  then  proposed  that,  as  some  of 
ithe  branches  of  the  building  trade  commenced 
•work  at  6 o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
•and  left  off  at  halt-past  3 o’clock  on  a Saturday 
(afternoon,  while  others  commenced  at  7 o’clock 
ion  Monday  morning,  and  worked  until  4 
'o’clock  on  the  Saturday,  a practice  which  had 
•tbeen  found,  most  inconvenient,  an  uniformity 
•fof  commencing  and  leaving  oft' should  be  ob- 
atained,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  trades  should 
ccommence  at  6 o’clock  on  the  Monday,  and 
sleave  off  at  4 on  the  Saturday,  which  would 
•Le  more  convenient  to  all  parties.  To  this  the 


masons  strongly  objected  ; and,  after  a discus- 
sion, it  was  agreed  that  the  hours  of  labour 
should  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  ; but 
that  the  distribution  of  the  time  should  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  various  trades  and  their 
employers,  and  should  form  no  part  of  the 
present  negotiation. 

The  foregoing  conditions  having  been  agreed 
to,  the  masters  agreed  to  waive  calling  on  the 
men  to  sign  the  “ declaration,”  previously 
alluded  to,  and  the  conference  ended. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  although  some- 
thing had  been  achieved  (the  declaration  being 
the  main  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  men),  the 
first  cause  of  the  strike,  namely,  amount  of 
wages,  was  left  untouched;  and  the  masons, 
before  they  would  come  to  work,  demanded  an 
increase  of  one  shilling  per  week  to  their 
wages,  and  half  an  hour  for  refreshment,  at 
four  o’clock  every  afternoon.  Mr.  Tomkin- 
son,  the  builder,  to  whom  the  demand  was 
made,  at  once  refused  to  accede.  The  masons 
therefore,  still  remain  out,  and  the  other  trades 
follow  their  example. 

A meeting  was  afterwards  held,  when  the 
last-named  gentleman  was  in  the  chair;  and 
after  stating  what  had  transpired,  said,  he  left  it 
to  the  meeting  to  come  to  some  resolution  on 
the  painful  subject,  rendered  doubly  so  to  him 
because  he  had  left  the  meeting  held  before 
Mr.  Rushton,  on  Wednesday,  with  a firm  im- 
pression— that  impression  being  the  same  on 
Mr.  Rushton’s  mind,  and  on  the  minds  of  the 
masters  generally — that  the  affair  had  been 
amicably  arranged.  He  was  aware  that  keep- 
ing the  question  open  was  the  cause  of  the 
deepest  injury,  which  he  was  sure  must  be 
deplored  by  every  gentleman  in  that  room. 
The  fault,  however,  lay  with  the  masons  them- 
selves, who  were  acting  in  a way  to  prevent  any 
amicable  arrangement  being  made  with  the 
other  trades,  who  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
agreement  entered  into;  and  he  himself  had 
almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  any  con- 
cession made  in  the  kindest  spirit  would  only 
lead  to  further  demands. 

After  a long  conversation,  the  following  re- 
solution was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

“ Having  read  the  report  of  the  meeting 
which  took  place  yesterday  before  Mr.  Rush- 
ton,  between  the  deputation  of  the  master 
builders  and  the  deputation  of  the  workmen, 
and  also  hearing  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
as  to  the  conference  to-day,  between  himself 
and  a deputation  of  the  operative  masous,when 
a demand  was  made  for  half  an  hour’s  cessa- 
tion from  labour  each  afternoon  : Resolved, — 
That  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  be  the 
same  as  before  the  strike,  but  that  it  be  compe- 
tent to  any  member  to  make  such  a distribution, 
and  such  hours  as  may  be  considered  conve- 
nient to  the  respective  trades.” 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  men  will  re- 
main out  much  longer;  indeed  before  this, 
something  definite  has  probably  been  effected, 
the  differences  being  very  considerably  nar- 
rowed. The  masons  reckon  on  the  number  of 
large  works  at  present  going  on,  and  for  the 
completion  of  which,  by  a certain  time,  the 
contractors  are  bound  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  miscalculate  on  public  opinion,  which  is 
certainly  with  the  masters,  and  act  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  wages.  In  reply  to 
the  secretary  of  the  masons’  union,  who  said 
they  were  very  strong,  Mr.  Samuel  Holme, 
justly  replied,  that  union  might  give  strength 
for  a time  ; but  union  could  not  give  employ- 
ment or  create  work,  but  the  reverse  ; and  that 
if,  by  the  strength  of  the  masons’  union,  they 
imposed  terms  which  the  public  refused  to  pay, 
a diminution  of  their  work  would  be  the  con- 
sequence,and  they  themselves  would  eventually 
be  the  sufferers. 


The  question,  indeed,  is  now  between  the 
public  and  the  workmen ; if  the  masters  are 
compelled  to  pay  higher  wages,  the  charges  to 
their  employers  must  be  higher  also ; and  this 
result  would  be,  less  employment  and  conse- 
quent injury  to  all  parties.  Devices  will  be 
used  to  avoid  employing  masons,  and  capital 
will  seek  fresh  channels.  A writer  from  Li- 
verpool says, — “ One  of  our  first  architects  has 
resolved  to  abandon  the  use  of  stone  in  build- 
ing, as  much  as  possible ; and  at  this  time  we 
are  credibly  informed  that  several  piles  of 
building  are  proceeding  where  iron  has  been 
substituted  for  stone.  We  perceive  by  one  of 
our  local  prints,  that  a gentleman  from  Wales 
has  waited  on  some  of  the  principal  buildeiS, 
and  offered  to  supply  a substitute  for  stone  in 
the  shape  of  door  and  window  heads,  cornices, 
and  other  things,  made  out  of  the  Welch  fire 
clay,  and  which  can  be  produced  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  stone  ; and  we  doubt  not,  in  this  age 
of  mechanical  skill,  that  various  expedients 
will  be  devised  to  abolish  masonry,  if  the  ma- 
sons themselves  shall  render  the  use  of  stone 
too  expensive.” 

The  mischief  of  the  strike  is  not  confined  to 
builders  alone,  but  has  a serious  effect  on  the 
trades  connected  with  them.  Timber,  we  learn, 
has  fallen  2d.  a foot;  dealers  in  glass  and  lead, 
and  brickmakers,  especially  complain  ; and  of 
course  the  general  stagnation  seriously  affects 
the  small  shop-keepers,  who  will,  with  diffi- 
culty, pay  their  rents— so  intimately  is  sOcifety 
interwoven,  and  one  portion  of  it  dependent 
on  another. 

We  urgently  exhort  the  leaders  in  this 
movement,  some  of  whom,  we  know,  are  readers 
of  our  journal,  to  throw  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  arrangement,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  their  influence  with  their 
colleagues  to  prevent  further  discussion,  and 
induce  the  men  immediately  to  resume  their 
work. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  a com- 
plete view  of  the  present  position  of  things, 
we  must  mention  that  the  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors’ Association  is  now  completely  organ- 
ized. 

Mr.  Bellhouse,  of  Manchester,  is  president, 
and  Mr.  John  Tomkinson,  of  Liverpool,  vice- 
president  ; Mr.  Edwards,  of  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  James  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  auditors. 
The  committee  of  management  consists  of  six 
members  for  Manchester,  six  for  Liverpool,  six 
for  Birmingham,  four  for  Leeds,  four  for 
Preston,  Sheffield,  and  some  other  large  and 
populous  places,  and  two  for  minor  towns, 
such  as  Bolton,  Wigan,  Macclesfield,  &c.  The 
rules  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  forthwith  printed  for  general 
distribution,  and  local  committees  formed  for 
the  various  towns,  each  having  a secretary  ; 
so  that,  on  any  intimation  of  a strike,  or  any 
unusual  demands  being  made  by  the  unions  iu 
any  particular  place,  every  member  of  the 
association  throughout  the  country,  will  be 
immediately  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  be 
prepared  accordingly. 

We  do  not  mention  this  association  with  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction, — quite  the  reverse.  The 
antagonistic  principle  thus  developed,  the 
further  separation  of  classes  whose  interests 
are,  or  should  be  identical,  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  and  we  shall  look  with  deep  interest 
for  the  arrival  of  the  time,  when  the  masters’ 
union  and  the  men’s  union,  shall  merge  iu 
one  general  union  for  the  general  good. 

The  money  which  has  been  foolishly  and 
wickedly  wasted,  in  this  ill-advised  struggle, 
would  have  provided  the  means  of  education 
for  thousands  of  their  children. 
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LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCHITECT’S  DIARY. 

No.  2. 

— The  practice  of  committing;  ideas  to  paper, 
or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  of  thinking-  pen- 
in-hand, — this  form  of  attentive  consideration, 
and  tabular  systematizing  of  thoughts  and  re- 
flections, would  be  a greater  assistance  than 
many  wit  of,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
professional  duties.  For,  as  the  grand  secret 
of  success,  that  which  enables  one  man  to  carry 
on  an  amount  of  labour  twice  as  great  as  ano- 
ther, consists  in  system  and  arrangement,  so 
that  system  can  be  greatly  promoted  by  the 
habit  to  which  reference  is  made.  The  num- 
ber of  original  thoughts  which  constantly 
arise  and  perish,  for  want  of  a ready  memo- 
randum, would,  in  minds  of  no  extraordinary 
capacity,  almost  equal  in  importance  the  more 
patent  results  of  investigation  and  labour. 
The  lid  blown  off  by  the  steam  from  a kettle, 
or  the  apple  which  fell  from  the  tree,  trifling 
as  the  incidents  might  have  been  in  themselves, 
were  really  the  precursors  of  discoveries,  one  of 
the  most  important  element  in  the  progress  of 
modern  science,  and  the  other  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  universe. — Not  that  any  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  this,  that  research  is  of 
little  importance;  inventions  are  valueless  till 
certified  bv  experiment,  and  habits  of  inves- 
tigation themselves  originate  those  ideas, 
which  too  often  disappear  almost  as  soon  as 
they  arise.  

— Recurring  to  preceding  pages  of  this 
Diary, — how  many  of  them  are  records  of 
exertions,  which  did  not  bring  an  adequate 
return  ? Difficulties  there  may  be  in  every 
profession  ; much  labour  must  be  gone  through 
— and  that  we  accept  willingly — and  the  main 
end  of  labour  accomplished  only  sometimes. 
But  I do  not  think  that  in  any  other  profession 
there  is  the  same  indifference  to  its  interests, 
which  characterizes  our  own.  The  opinion  of 
an  architect,  when  applied  for,  and  his  time, 
are  his  property,  as  the  world  k notes  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  barrister,  and  the  physician — 
why  repeat  any  thing  so  obvious  ? Because 
the  world  will  not  know  this,  and  the  archi- 
tects seem  careless  to  explain  it.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  one  great  system  of  swindling  by 
committees,  in  competitions,  which  as  much 
deserve  to  be  the  subject  of  a “ blue  book,”  as 
many  that  come  from  the  parliamentary  press, 
the  extent  of  which  architects  themselves  are 
not  aware  of,  and  the  injurious  results  of  which 
people  generally  do  not  stop  to  estimate;  the 
architectural  profession  to  popular  eyes  is 
shrouded,  and  those  who  are  painfully  in- 
terested make  no  effort  to  dispel  the  mist. — 
An  architect,  what  is  he?  Mr.  Planche  lately 
told  some  thousands  of  people  that  he  was  a 
builder  ;*  not  an  able  and  honest  one,  but  the 
perpetrator  of  those  vile  productions,  built  of 
condemned  bricks  and  unseasoned  timber,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  some  pages  back.-f 
To 

“ Stipulate  that  houses  now  should  stand," 
was 

“ A fallacy,  exploded  long  ago, 

As  ruinous  to  architects,”  * * 

for,  according  to  the  same  authority,  if 

“ dwellings  were  to  last  for  ages, 

The  half  of  us  will  not  get  workman’s  wages.” 

Thus  a large  audience  go  home  every  night, 
each  one  of  them  thinking,  that  all  the  shaky 
windows  and  creaking  floors  in  his  house  are 
the  work  of  “ these  architects,” — not  one 
of  whom  ever  heard  of  the  place — and  not  only 
that,  but  that  such  mal-construction,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  architect  to  encourage,  and  that 
he  is  rascal  enough  to  do  so.  “ Great  is  truth, 
and  will” — but  nobody  says  when — “ prevail 
one  erroneous  statement  boldly  made,  and 
pregnant  with  sarcasm,  lays  stronger  hold  of 
the  popular  palate  than  any  truth  supported  by 
evidence,  but  needing  the  trouble  of  examina- 
tion. As  the  easiest  way  of  teaching  children 
is  by  rhymes,  so  the  jingle  and  the  satire  are 
recollected,  whilst  the  injustice  and  the  slander 
are  uncared  for. — A building  is  erected, — some 
wit  discovers  it  is  like  something,  no  matter 
what;  from  that  moment  all  inquiry  into  its  actual 
merits  is  at  an  end.  The  dictum  is  quoted  in 
encyclopaedias  and  popular  literature  ; people 
who  never  opened  a book  on  architecture  tele- 
graph the  jest,  and  the  world  assumes  it  to 

* Vide  p.  181,  ante. 

t Vide  “ Leaves  from  an  Architect's  Diary,”  ante  p.  170. 


be  incontrovertible.  When  you  have  set 
before  you  dishes  garnished  and  spiced,  think 
it  not  amiss  to  inquire  a little,  what  may  have 
been  the  naked  state  of  that  particular  entremet , 
and  though  you  relish  the  pepper,  and  pass  by 
the  oil,  court  rather  the  plain  old  English  fare, 
which  aims  at  no  deception,  and  shews  pre- 
cisely what  it  is. — People  will  hare  showy 
buildings,  and  will  have  them  cheap; — who 
answer  for  it?  “Architects.”  People  “ save 
the  expense  of  an  architect” — who  answer  for 
it?  “Architects.”  Men  of  science,  who 
make  acoustics  or  ventilation  their  entire 
study,  fail  ; — who  again  bear  the  brunt  ? “Ar- 
chitects.” A member  of  parliament  the  other 
day  argued,  that  the  system  of  ventilation 
should  be  persevered  in  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
periment. Ventilation  is  the  architect’s  busi- 
ness, but  who  would  dream  of  giving  him  a 
building  and  a separate  amount  to  eii'periment 

with. The  clever  author  of  the  burlesque  is 

probably,  by  this  time,  aware,  that  architects 
have  had  no  hand,  in  the  “streets,  crescents, 
and  squares,”  and  that  it  is  “ the  gulls  ” who 
“ take  ” the  houses  who  keep  up  the  bad 
system  of  building,  which  architects  quite  agree 
with  him  in  denouncing. 

— Thus  it  appears,  that  the  impediments  to 
success  in  the  profession  of  an  architect,  arise 
mainlv  from  the  want  of  familiarity  in  the 
public  with  the  nature  and  value  of  his 
labours,  and  the  proper  mode  of  remunerat- 
ing them,  leading  them  to  consider  the  pur- 
suits of  architect  and  builder  as  identical,  to 
ask  that  from  the  architect,  which  in  any  other 
case,  thev  would  not  think  of  accepting  with- 
out the  equivalent;  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
add,  the  too  facile  acquiescence  of  architects 
themselves,  in  what  tends  alike  to  their  own 
detriment,  and  that  of  every  one  else,  in  health 
and  personal  comfort,  in  mind,  body,  and  purse. 
Architects  must  become  true  cosmopolites  ; 
let  them  enter  into  the  world,  and  advocate 
the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  scientific 
construction  of  buildings  on  the  principle  of 
public  good,  and  they  will  so  best  advance 
their  own  immediate  interests. 


PROHIBITION  OF  SMOKE. 

REPORT  BY  SIR  HENRY  DE  LA  BECHE  AND  DR. 

PLAYFAIR. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  a bill 
for  the  general  suppression  of  smoke,  before 
the  House  last  session,  was  withdrawn  upon 
an  understanding  that  a subject  of  such  ad- 
mitted public  importance  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  that  some 
measure  having  this  for  its  object  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  them. 

Before  doing  this,  the  Government  thought 
it  desirable  to  refer  the  matter  to  Sir  Henry 
De  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  direct- 
ing them  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things, 
into  the  means  at  present  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen  now  published  : — 

“ The  general  principles  upon  which  the 
combustion,  or  rather  the  prevention  of  smoke, 
may  be  effected  are  now  well  known,  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  applicable  in  practice.  Smoke 
consists  of  vapours  produced  by  the  partial 
combustion  or  distillation  of  coal,  carrying 
up  small  particles  of  the  fuel  in  mechanical 
suspension,  and  depositing,  bv  the  combus- 
tion of  one  of  their  constituents,  carbonaceous 
matter  in  a fine  state  of  division.  The  mode 
of  preventing  this  smoke  is  to  admit  a sufficient, 
quantity  of  air  to  effect  the  combustion  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  when  the  vapours  are  of 
a sufficiently  elevated  temperature  to  unite 
entirely  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  the 
temperature  be  not  sufficiently  elevated,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  vapours  alone  is  consumed, 
and  the  carbon  is  separated  in  the  fine  state  of 
division  referred  to.  The  gases  produced  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  fuel  are  colour- 
less and  invisible,  and  therefore  do  not  come 
under  the  definition  of  the  term  smoke. 

As  the  prevention  of  smoke  implies  the 
complete  combustion  of  fuel,  the  result,  as  an 
abstract  statement,  always  is,  that  more  heat  is 
generated,  and  a saving  of  fuel  effected,  when 
it  is  so  consumed  as  to  prevent  the  emission 
of  smoke;  but  although  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion is  undoubtedly  correct,  the  practical 
results  are  not  always  consonant  with  this 
statement. 


In  consuming  smoke  in  the  usual  way  a 
quantity  of  cold  air  is  introduced  into  the  fire, 
and  as  this  must  be  heated  up  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  fuel,  the  loss  of 
the  latter  may  be  equal  to,  or  even  greater 
than,  the  saving  of  the  fuel  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  products  of  distillation.  This 
often  results  in  the  careless  use  of  furnaces 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  smoke  pre- 
vention, and  thus  leads  to  the  contradictory 
statements  given  by  those  who  have  used  such 
furnaces.  But  in  all  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments the  saving  of  fuel  has  been  con- 
siderable, and  the  reason  of  this  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
addition  to  the  combustion  of  the  products  of 
distillation  there  is  a large  amount  of  fuel 
saved  bv  the  combustion  of  a gas  called  car- 
bonic oxide,  formed  by  the  proper  product  of 
combustion,  carbonic  acid,  taking  up  in  its 
passage  through  the  incandescent  fuel,  another 
portion  of  carbon,  which  escapes  useless  as 
regards  the  production  of  heat,  unless  burned 
by  the  air  introduced  at  the  bridge  of  the  fur- 
nace, for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  pro- 
ducts of  distillation. 

From  these  considerations,  and  from  expe- 
riments conducted  under  our  inspection,  with 
a view  to  determine  this  point  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  although 
from  careless  management  of  fires  there  is 
often  no  saving,  and  that  indeed  there  is  fre- 
quently a loss  of  heat  in  the  prevention  of 
smoke,  still  that  with  careful  management  the 
prevention  of  smoke  is  in  many  cases  attended 
with,  and  may  in  most  cases  be  made  to  pro- 
duce, an  economy  of  fuel. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  remind  your  lord- 
ship  that  the  cause  of  the  emission  of  smoko 
in  manufactories  may  be  classed  under  three 
different  heads,  the  relative  importance  of 
which  involves  very  different  considerations 
in  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  its  prevention. 
These  are, 

1.  The  want  of  proper  construction  and 
adjustment  between  the  fire- places  and  the 
boilers,  and  the  disproportionate  size  of  the 
latter  to  the  amount  of  work  which  they  are 
expected  to  perform;  2.  The  deficiency  of 
draught,  and  improper  construction  of  the 
flues  leading  to  a chimney  of  inadequate 
height  or  capacity ; 3.  The  carelessness  of 
stoking  and  management  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  fire-places  and 
boilers.” 

Into  some  of  the  local  acts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  smoke,  provisions  were  introduced 
which  have  rendered  them  to  a great  extent 
inoperative. 

“ Most  of  the  recent  acts  for  this  purpose  are 
founded  on  the  clause  in  the  Derby  Improve- 
ment Act,  which  enjoins  a penalty  * for  or  in 
respect  of  every  week  during  which  such  fur- 
nace or annovance  shall  be  so  used  or  continued.’ 
Now,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  smoke  does 
continue  without  cessation  fora  ‘whole’  week, 
seeing  that,  in  all  chimnies,  there  are  periods 
when  no  smoke  is  emitted,  and  that  smoky 
chimnies  do  not  emit  opaque  smoke  more 
than  20,  and  in  the  worst  cases  not  more  than 
30,  minutes  in  the  hour,  and  that  at  night  the 
small  amount  of  fire  kept  on  in  the  furnaces 
prevents  the  emission  of  smoke,  no  conviction 
can  be  obtained  under  this  Act.  Eminent 
legal  authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  have 
stated  as  their  opinion,  that  for  the  purposes 
of  conviction,  it  is  essential  to  prove  that  a 
furnace  continues  to  smoke  for  a whole  week 
without  interruption.” 

Relative  to  various  Acts  : — 

“ The  general  result  of  the  examination  is 
that  they  have  proved  unsuccessful, 

].  From  legal  difficulties  in  procuring  a 
conviction  under  the  present  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  the  smoke  clauses. 

2.  From  inefficient  supervision,  and  want  of 
compulsory  powers  to  make  the  execution  of 
the  Act  imperative. 

3.  From  want  of  adjustment  in  the  amount 
of  penalties,  which  in  some  cases  are  so  small 
as  to  be  practically  useless  ; in  others  so  large, 
and  accompanied  with  so  much  expense  in 
obtaining  the  conviction,  as  also  to  be  in- 
efficient. 

Lord  Lincoln’s  letter  does  not  authorize  us 
to  make  any  recommendation  as  to  legislative 
enactments;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
that  in  every  locality  statements  were  made  to 
us,  that  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  an  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance  was  by  summary  convie- 
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tion  before  a magistrate,  the  penalty  being 
exacted  once  for  any  part  of  a day  during 
which  a chimney  continues  to  smoke.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  affected, 
the  expense  attending  alterations,  when  the 
cause  of  the  evil  is  connected  with  deficient 
boiler  room  or  inefficiency  ot  draught,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  provision  made, 
to  ensure  the  parties  against  undue  application 
of  powers  generally  entrusted.  Your  lordship 
will  doubtless  consider  whether  in  such  in- 
stances, it  would  be  advisable  to  cause  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  an  appeal  to  a higher  court 
to  be  the  only  means  of  redressing  such  griev- 
ance, or  whether  the  same  principle  might  not 
be  applied  as  that  contained  in  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill,  to  enable  the  Government,  on  ap- 
plication to  that  effect,  to  institute  inquiry  by  a 
properly  qualified  officer  as  to  whether  the 
cc  nv.cted  parties  had  fairly  tried  the  ordinary 
means  for  abating  the  nuisance,  and  whether 
further  time  should  not  be  granted  for  con- 
tinued experiments. 

It  cannot  for  a moment  be  questioned,  that 
the  continued  emission  of  smoke  is  an  un- 
necessary consequence  of  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  and  that,  as  an  abstract  statement,  it  can 
be  dispensed  with.  But  your  lordship  will 
perceive  that  there  are  grave  difficulties  con- 
nected with  a general  law  to  the  effect  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  chimnies,  after  a certain 
date,  to  emit  smoke.  With  regard  to  steam- 
engines,  the  processes  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke  have  been  matured,  and  in  very  many 
instances  successfully  employed.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  a law  to  that  effect  could  be  most 
easily  and  promptly  carried  out.  In  other  cases 
mentioned  in  Lord  Lincoln’s  letter,  such  as 
distilleries,  dye-works,  &c.,  the  legislature  has 
already  granted  powers  in  the  Manchester  Local 
Act ; and  as  there  are  certain  instances  in 
which  processes  for  the  prevention  of  smoke 
have  with  them  proved  successful,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  nuisance  arising  from  these 
sources  may  be  much  abated,  if  they  be  sub- 
jected to  the  general  law  with  that  forbearance 
and  caution  which,  under  certain  cases,  is  so 
advisable.  There  are  certain  processes  in 
glass-works,  iron-furnaces,  and  potteries,  in 
which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
apply  a general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke;  although  the  nuisance  may  be  partially 
mitigated,  by  causing  the  steam-engines  em- 
ployed in  them  to  be  so  constructed  as  not  to 
emit  smoke.” 

“ It  is  useless  to  expect,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  that  any  law  can  be  practi- 
i cally  applied  to  the  fire-places  of  common 
houses,  which,  in  a large  town  like  London, 
i contribute  very  materially  to  the  pollution  of 
i the  atmosphere;  but  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
| peeled,  that  by  a wise  administration  of  a legis- 
I lative  enactment,  carefully  framed,  a great 
] progressive  diminution  of  the  smoke  of  large 
i manufacturing  towns  will  be  effected,  and  that 
l the  most  happy  results  will  thus  flow  from  this 
i improvement,  in  the  increased  health  and  moral 
I feeling  of  their  population,  the  intimate  con- 
i nection  of  which  with  facilities  for  cleanliness 
I has  been  so  often  pointed  out.” 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PORTRAITS. 

We  alluded  a short  time  ago  to  a paper  on 
i this  subject,  which  was  read  at  the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Wornuin.  It  dis- 
I played  considerable  learning  as  well  as  acumen, 

; and  shewed  a development  of  painting  at  a very 
remote  period,  little  contemplated  by  the  gene- 
rality of  artists.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
laying  some  extracts  from  it  before  our 
) readers. 

“It  is  a prevailing,  though  not  a general 
i impression,  that  the  ancients  were  better 
s sculptors  than  painters.  This  is  easily  ac- 
i counted  for.  Most  persons  are  disposed  to 
I believe  what  they  see,  and  comparatively  few 
what  they  hear  only,  especially  if  their  own  ex- 
perience is  of  a contrary  tendency.  The  paint- 
ings also  of  Pompeii,  and  of  the  ancient  vases, 
have  incontestibly  tended  rather  to  lower  the 
: reputation  of  the  ancient  painters  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  generally,  though  the  com- 
petent judge  will  find,  upon  a judicious  exami- 
nation, the  confirmation  of  ancient  criticism  in 
these  remains  ; for  they  contain  many  great 
1 beauties,  especially  in  composition,  though 
they  are  evidently  the  works  of  the  inferior 


artists  of  an  inferior  age.  To  judge,  however, 
of  the  ancient  master-pieces  of  art  from  such 
specimens,  is  tantamount  to  estimating  the 
great  works  of  modern  ages  by  the  ordinary 
patterns  on  modern  crockery  and  French 
paper-hangings  ; to  which  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  the  designs  on  the  vases  and  other 
ancient  remains  is  some  index  of  the  excellence 
of  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  so  uniformly 
praised  by  ancient  writers.” 

“ The  facts  attesting  any  great  early  develop- 
ment of  portraiture  among  the  Greeks  are  not 
numerous  ; yet  portrait-painting  is  certainly 
coeval  with  painting  itself ; its  degree  of  ex- 
cellence of  course  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  latter.” 

“ The  earliest  known  example  apparently 
of  Egyptian  portraiture  is  the  portrait  of 
Amasis,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Amasis 
sent  a golden  image  of  Minerva,  and  his  own 
painted  portrait,  to  the  Greeks  established  at 
Cyrene.  lie  sent  aLo  two  wooden  images  of 
himself  to  the  Heiaeum,  or  Temple  of  Juno, 
at  Samos.  This  was  about  six  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Herodotus  saw  these 
wooden  statues;  they  stood  in  his  time  imme- 
diately behind  the  gates  (Herod,  ii.  182).” 

“ Greek  writers  do  not  mention  any  Greek 
portraits  of  so  early  a date  as  this  portrait  of 
Amasis,  yet  they  speak  of  allegoric  and  iconic 
portraits  of  a very  early  period.  Aristotle  (de 
Mirab.  Auscult.  c.  99)  gives  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  production  in  this  respect.  He 
describes  a magnificent  purple  shawl  or  pallium, 
ipanov,  probably  of  Milesian  wool,  which  was 
made  for  Alcisthenes,  a native  of  Sybaris.  It 
was  embroidered  with  the  representation  of 
cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men  ; and  from  the 
Greek  word  £wo ia,  used  here  to  signify  the  re- 
presentations, it  appears  that  the  cities  also,  as 
well  as  the  gods  and  men,  were  represented  in 
a human  form  (Schweiglniuser,  Animadv.  in 
Jufafen.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  47).  Above  was  a repre- 
sentation, probably  an  allegoric  female  imper- 
sonation, of  the  city  of  Susa ; below  were 
figures  of  Persians  ; in  the  middle  were  Zeus, 
Hera,  Themis,  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Aphro- 
dite ; on  one  side  was  an  impersonation  of 
Sybaris ; and  upon  the  other,  a portrait  of 
Alcisthenes  himself.  This  shawl,  the  wonder 
of  the  Italiots,  carlTe  subsequently  into  the 
possession  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Svraeuse,  about  400  b.c.,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Carthaginians,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  120 
talents,  or  nearly  30,000/.  Sterling.  A shawl 
of  such  value,  for  its  workmanship  alone,  is 
scarcely  within  the  comprehension  of  a modern 
manufacturer.  It  was  of  the  ordinary  size, 
though  its  dimensions  are  not  quite  evident 
from  the  mere  statement,  that  it  measured 
fifteen  cubits;  however,  whether  fifteen  cubits 
all  round,  or  fifteen  square  cubits,  it  would 
still  be  of  the  ordinary  size  of  a shawl  of  the 
present  day.  Alcisthenes  lived  probably  about 
520  or  530  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
shortly  before  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  as  from  this 
shawl  he  must  have  lived  in  the  most  luxurious 
age  of  that  luxurious  city. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  this  production 
of  Sybaris,  is  the  picture  which  Mandrocles 
of  Samos,  architect,  dedicated  in  the  Heramm 
of  Samos.  Mandrocles  constructed  a bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus,  for  Darius 
Hystaspes  and  his  army,  on  bis  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  508  b.c.  He  had  a 
picture  painted,  of  the  passage  of  the  army 
across,  with  the  portrait  of  Darius,  seated  upon 
a throne,  reviewing  bis  troops  as  they  passed  ; 
and  he  dedicated  it  in  the  Ileraeum  of  Samos. 
In  this  picture,  probably  the  portrait  of  Darius 
was  little  more  than  a mere  iconic  of  the  royal 
robes  and  regalia  of  Persia,  with  an  indication 
only  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  king  ; 
and  the  figures  must  have  been  very  small,  or 
the  picture  very  large,  which  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable (Herodotus,  iv.  88),  The  Herseum  ot 
Samos  was  a general  depository  for  works  of 
art ; and  it  appears  in  a subsequent  age  to  have 
been  particularly  rich  in  paintings,  for  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  637)  terms  it  a picture  gallery 
(7rivcnco0r/KJj).  Paintings  appear  to  have  been 
common  at  this  time  amongst  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  Herodotus  (i.,  164)  speaks  of  the 
paintings  of  Phoctea,  in  the  time  of  Harpagus, 
544  b.c .,  as  being  reckoned  among  their  most 
valuable  possessions  by  the  Phocajans.  In  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  we  have  still  earlier  mention 
of  Asiatic  paintings,  and  indeed  of  costume 
portraits  of  a princely  character.  ‘ Men 
portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the 


Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermillion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in 
dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nati- 
vity’ (Ch.  xxiii.  14,  15). 

Statutes  and  portraits  were,  at  an  early 
period,  decreed  by  the  Greeks,  as  public  testi- 
monials in  honour  of  distinguished  deeds,  as 
to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ; and  the  like 
honour  was  awarded  to  those  who  had  been 
thrice  victors  at  the  Olympic  Games  (Pliny, 
xxxiv.  9).” 

“ Portrait  painting  was  doubtless  completely 
established  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  Dionysius 
of  Colophon  appears  to  have  been  a perfect 
master  in  this  department,  though  he  was  not 
exclusively  r.  portrait  painter.” 

“ That  the  Greek  painters,  even  of  this 
early  period,  were  good  colourists,  is  certain, 
from  the  very  completeness  of  Lucian’s  ex- 
pression ( Imag . 7*)>  w‘lh  regard  to  this  im- 
portant department  of  painting,  lie  mentions 
four  painters,  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Action,  as  having  best  understood  the 
proper  mixing  and  laying  on  of  colours.  Of 
the  correctness  of  their  theory,  we  have  good 
evidence  in  the  observation  of  Plato  (De 
Republ.  iv.  420,  c.),  who  in  speaking  of  paint- 
ing statues,  says,  it  is  not  by  applying  a rich 
or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part,  but 
by  applying  its  proper  colour  to  each  part, 
that  the  whole  is  made  beautiful.  Plutarch 
also  (Cimon.  2.),  in  a later  age,  observes,  with 
equal  proprietv,  in  speaking  of  portraits,  that 
when  a painter  has  a beautiful  model  to  paint, 
which,  nevertheless,  may  have  some  trifling- 
blemish,  he  will  not  entirely  omit  the  blemish, 
nor  will  he  exactlv  imitate  it ; as  the  one  would 
interfere  with  the  likeness,  and  the  other  would 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  This 
recalls  to  mind  the  injunction  which  Cromwell 
gave  to  Lely  when  lie  sat  to  that  painter  for 
his  portrait : he  said,  ‘ Mr.  Lely,  I desire  you 
will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly 
like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at  all;  but  remark 
all  these  roughnesses,  pimples,  warts,  and 
every  thing  as  you  see  me,  otherwise  I will 
never  pay  a farthing  for  it.’  (Walpole,  Anec -« 
doles.)  There  is  another  evidence  of  the  ma- 
ture age  of  the  formative  arts,  and  of  taste, 
at  this  time  in  Greece,  in  an  admirable  law 
of  Thebes,  which  is  noticed  by  iElian,  ( Var . 
Hist.  iv.  4.)  He  says  that  all  painters  and 
sculptors  who  practised  their  arts  in  Thebeo, 
were  compelled  to  execute  their  own  portraits 
or  busts,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as  a 
proof  of  their  proficiency  ; and  that,  those 
artists  whose  works  were  considered  inferior, 
or  unworthy  of  their  profession,  should  bo 
heavily  fined.  The  only  obvious  end  of  this 
capital  regulation,  seems  to  have  been  the 
protection  of  the  public  taste,  by  intimidating 
incompetent  persons  from  following  the  arts 
of  design  as  a profession.  No  doubt,  such  a 
law,  impartially  carried  out,  would  have  a very 
beneficial  effect,  in  any  time  or  place ; and  it 
might  be  perhaps  advantageously  imitated  by 
the  moderns.” 

“ The  master-piece  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny 
(/.  c.),  according  to  competent  judges,  was  the 
portrait  of  King  Antigonus  on  horseback. 
Nearly  all  the  works  of  Apelles  were  portraits, 
lie  painted  Alexander,  whom  he  had  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  painting  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  i. 
239),  several  times  ; and  the  price  of  one  of 
these  portraits,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  alone  a 
great  fortune,  and  such  as  few  painters  pro- 
bably have  since  earned  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.  Alexander  was  painted 
wielding  the  lightning  of  Jupiter;  and  doubt- 
less, more  on  account  of  the  flattery  than  the 
art,  the  king,  according  to  the  almost  incredi- 
ble statement  of  Pliny  (/.  c.),  ordered  twenty 
talents  of  gold  (upwards  of  50,000/.  sterling), 
to  be  given  to  the  painter  ; so  great  an  amount, 
that  it  was  measured  to  Apelles,  not  counted.  ’ 

“ Probably  there  is  no  use  of  portraits,  of 
which  we  do  not  find  mention  among  the 
Romans ; and  they  employed  them  in  several 
ways  to  which  we  have  no  record  of  similar 
usages  since.  Pliny  (xxxv.  2.)  has  several 
curious  observations  on  portraits.  He  says, 
that  in  olden  times,  that  is,  compared  with  his 
own  time,  portraits  were  made  as  like  in  colour 
and  form  to  the  originals  as  was  possible— a 
custom  in  his  time  grown  quite  obsolete.  And 
we  have,  he  continues,  shields  and  escutcheons 
of  brass,  with  portraits  iulaid  in  silver,  which 
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have  neither  life  nor  individuality.  Now,  all 
men  think  more  of  the  material  in  which  their 
likenesses  are  made,  than  of  the  art  or  the 
resemblance.  The  effigies  they  leave  behind 
them,  are  rather  images  of  their  wealth  than 
of  their  persons.  Thus  it  is  that  noble  arts 
decay  and  perish.  With  their  ancestors  it  was 
very  different;  their  halls  were  not  filled  with 
either  strange  images  of  brass  or  of  stone,  but 
with  the  lively  portraits  of  themselves  and  of 
their  forefathers,  in  wax,  exact  similitudes. 
These  portraits,  so  pathetically  regretted  by 
Pliny,  were  wax  busts,  and  they  were  pre- 
served in  wooden  shrines,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  house.  The  custom, 
therefore,  so  particularly  described  by  Poly- 
bius (vi.  53),  seems  to  have  grown  into  disuse 
before  Pliny’s  time.  Polybius  says,  ‘ Upon 
solemn  festivals,  these  images  are  uncovered, 
and  adorned  with  the  greatest  care.  And 
when  anv  other  person  of  the  same  family 
dies,  they  are  carried  also  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, with  a body  added  to  the  bust,  that 
the  representation  may  be  just,  even  with  re- 
gard to  size.’  ” 

“It  was  also  an  early  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  warriors  to  have 
their  portraits  engraved  upon  their  shields. 
These  shields  were  dedicated  in  the  public 
temples,  either  as  trophies,  or  as  memorials  of 
the  deceased  (clypei  votivi).  Pliny  (xxxv.  3), 
states  that  the  shields,  or  scuta,  were  called 
clypei,  on  account  of  these  portraits  (imagines 
clypiatfe,  or  imagines  clypeorum),  which  were 
engraved  upon  them.  Appius  Claudius,  con- 
sul A.U.  259,  495  B.C.,  was  the  first  Roman 
who  dedicated  such  shields  in  a public  temple. 
He  dedicated  the  shields  of  his  ancestors  with 
their  portraits  and  titles  upon  them,  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona;  Marcus  iEmilius  followed 
his  example,  and  thus  it  became  a Roman 
custom.  They  were  hung  sometimes  on 
columns.” 

“ Pliny  praises  in  high  terms  another  Roman 
custom,  due  to  the  example  of  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  placing  the  statues  and  portraits  of  authors 
in  libraries.  The  portraits  of  authors  appear 
to  have  been  placed  in  public  libraries,  above 
the  cases  (pegmata),  which  contained  their 
writings;  and  below  them,  chairs  were  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  readers  : a delightful 
arrangement.  Cicero,  in  a letter  to  Atticus 
fiv.  10),  says,  “ I had  rather  lounge  in  the 
little  chair  you  have  under  the  portrait  of 
Aristotle,  than  sit  in  their  curule  sella.”  Sue- 
tonius mentions  the  portraits  of  authors,  on 
several  occasions,  in  the  lives  of  the  emperors. 
Tiberius  placed  the  writings  and  portraits  of 
Euphorion,  Rhianus,  and  Parthenius,  among 
the  best  ancient  authors,  in  the  public  libraries 
of  Rome  ( Tib.  70).  Tiberius  also  passed  an 
edict  respecting  the  public  placing  of  statues 
and  portraits  ; he  allowed  none  to  be  placed 
without  his  sanction,  and  then  only  in  the 
temples  as  ornaments,  and  not  among  the 
gods  (775.  26).  A similar  law  was  passed  by 
Caligula,  who  forbade  the  statue  or  portrait  of 
any  living  man  to  be  placed  without  his  sanc- 
tion ( Calig . 34).  Caligula  appears  to  have 
contemplated  the  removal  of  the  portraits  and 
writings  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy  from  all  the 
libraries  (Calig.  1.  c.).” 

“Marcus  Varro  took  extreme  pleasure  in 
portraits ; he  appears  to  have  invented  some 
method  of  multiplying  them.  Pliny’s  allusion, 
however  (l.  c.),  to  the  fact  is  so  very  concise, 
that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  venture  upon  any 
explanatory  conjecture  as  to  the  means.  He 
made,  aliquo  modo,  and  inserted  in  his  writings, 
the  portraits  of  700  distinguished  men,  and 
dispersed  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (in 
omnes  terras  misif).  And  this  he  did  for  the 
gratification  of  strangers.  Pliny  appears  here 
clearly  to  speak  of  more  than  one  set  of  por- 
traits, and  they  must,  therefore,  have  been 
either  repeatedly  copied  in  sets,  or  printed  ; 
and  if  so,  possibly  from  wooden  cuts,  though 
this  is  scarcely  probable,  or  something  of  the 
kind  would  have  been  handed  down,  if  not  to 
our  own  day,  at  least  for  a few  centuries,  so 
that  some  traces  of  such  an  art  would  appear 

, , jn  the  earliest  manuscripts.” 

■s  PA  PEL  - 

' Elbctbic  Telegraph  struck  by  Light- 
ning.— The  magnetic  telegraph  wire  was 
struck  by  lightning  at  Lancaster,  several  times 
last  week.  It  is  too  small  to  contain  fluid 
enough  to  do  harm.  The  sound  in  the  office, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a few  sparks,  was 
tike  a pistol  shot. — Neiv  York  Sun. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  NEWS  FROM  BERLIN. 

The  new  Building  over  Kcepnik  Fields. — 
If  it  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  Prussian  capital  has  been 
(proportionately)  as  great  as  that  of  London, 
viz.  150,000  since  1815;  if  the  large  spaces 
which  have  been  of  late  taken  up  by  railway 
termini  and  public  edifices  are  added  thereto, 
all  which  has  taken  place  at  the  uiest  end  of 
the  town,  the  extension  in  an  opposite  (S.E.) 
direction  became  matter  of  necessity;  where, 
fortuitously,  Kcepnik  Fields,  a large  sandy  ex- 
panse, hitherto  merely  occupied  by  kitchen 
gardens,  affords  the  widest  scope.  Hitherto, 
most  of  its  streets  and  squares  are  only  ar- 
ranged on  paper;  several,  however,  are  already 
marked  out,  and  Ritter  Strasse  even  possesses 
some  good  houses.  The  communication  with 
the  older  districts  of  the  town,  will  be  effected 
by  several  demolitions  and  cuttings  through  of 
new  streets.  In  this,  however,  northerly  and 
barren  locality,  an  Italian-like  structure  at- 
tracts notice.  It  is  the  new  Jacob's  church.  A 
square  area  covered  with  turf  and  shrubbery, 
and  separated  from  the  street  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a porticus 
supported  by  columns,  to  which  j'ou  ascend  by 
a few  steps.  Behind  the  middle  portion  of  the 
porticus  rises  the  church,  in  the  old  Basilica 
style,  its  front  merely  ornamented  by  a win- 
dow rosette,  the  main  nave  reaching  over  the 
lateral  axis  ; to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  joining 
the  external  wall  of  the  building,  is  the  square 
belfry,  of  four  stories  of  arched  windows.  It 
stands,  according  to  Italian  style,  by  itself; 
while  in  the  northern  style,  it  seems  to  develope 
itself  out  of  the  main  structure.  The  interior 
presents  a three-naved  space,  each  supported 
by  ten  pillars.  It  has  two  stories ; on  the 
pillars  of  the  lower  reposes  a flat  structure  of 
joists,  while  the  upper  columns  have  arches, 
over  which  continues  the  wall  with  its  arched 
windows.  The  tribune  ends  with  a semi- 
circular niche,  before  which  stands  the  altar, 
to  which  you  ascend  by  three  steps.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lateral  naves  are  doors  leading 
to  the  vestry  and  baptisterium,  which  are  also 
included  in  the  semicycle.  The  decoration  is 
simple  and  chaste,  and  the  whole  altogether 
Italian.  If  it  is  compared  with  others,  similar 
Basilicas,  for  instance,  that  of  St.  Agnesa,  on 
the  Nomentine  road,  the  balance  will  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  Berlin  structure. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Society  of 
Arts,  a most  important  event  took  place,  in- 
asmuch as  the  whole  council,  with  Mr.  De 
Olbers  at  the  head,  resigned  their  offices. 
There  had  appeared  of  late,  symptoms  of  op- 
position, putting  forth  that  the  society  did  not 
encourage  the  right  sort  of  arts  and  artists — 
and  thus  a new  set  of  laws  and  regulations 
has  been  called  for,  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  next  general  meeting.  Such  inci- 
dents did  not  prevent,  of  course,  the  very 
courteous  and  hospitable  reception  given  to 
the  French  antiquary,  Mr.  Raoul  Rochette, 
who  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Archseological  Society,  the  late  parts  of  his 
work  on  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii,  which, 
however,  are  said  to  be  inferior  in  execution 
to  those  published  bv  Ternite  and  Welker, 
at  Berlin.  The  fine  sarcophagus  executed  by 
Professor  Rauch  for  King  Frederick  William 
III.  at  Potsdam,  where  H.  M.  lies  close  to 
his  consort,  is  completed,  and  will  shortly  be 
accessible  to  public  inspection. 


PROFESSOR  WILLTS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Thursday,  May  26th,  Professor  Willis 
commenced  the  subject  of  style  and  decoration 
in  mediaeval  architecture.  He  alluded  to 
the  early  origin  and  history  of  the  arch,  shew- 
ing  that  it  had  been  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  proceeded  to  describe  the  various  forms 
of  arches,  and  the  methods  of  delineating 
them.  He  suggested  a simple  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  outline  of  Gothic  arches,  by  holding 
a number  of  cardboard  forms,  prepared  ready 
for  the  purpose,  between  them  and  the  eye, 
and  shewed,  that  frequently,  they  had  their 
centres  disposed  according  to  a settled  propor- 
tion of  the  opening,  and  that  the  division  into 
three  equal  parts  of  the  space  w’as  not  un- 
common. 

In  its  early  history,  the  arch  had  been  em- 
ployed in  construction  exclusively  : a portion 
of  the  inside  of  the  Pantheon  shewed  an  order 


below,  and  windows  above,  but  the  arch  was 
not  at  all  apparent.*  However,  on  turning  to 
the  other  side,  they  found  that  the  actual  con- 
struction was  completely  different.  A large 
arch  distributed  the  weight  of  the  dome  to  the 
main  piers,  and  smaller  arches  beneath  the 
first  relieved  the  pressure  from  the  architraves 
between  the  columns.  In  later  buildings,  the 
Romans,  instead  of  concealing  the  arches, 
began  to  decorate  them,  as  with  an  archivolt, 
and  arranged  them  on  strong  piers  in  an 
arcade.  They  then  added  further  decoration 
by  combining  them  with  an  order,  placing  a 
column  in  front  of  the  pier  ; and  so  at  last  the 
arch  gained  the  victory.  Thus  we  had  made 
an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, and  had  seen  that  the  actual  construc- 
tion may  be  entirely  different  from  the  apparent 
construction,  or  that  which  i3  represented  by 
decoration.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  early 
progress  of  style  was  marked  by  the  expression 
of  the  construction  ; whilst  he  contended,  that 
the  tendency  was  the  reverse.  He  also 
referred  to  a drawing  of  a Moorish  arch,  which 
had  on  one  side  all  the  appearance  of  being 
built  entirely  of  voussoirs,  whilst,  actually,  on 
the  other,  the  lower  portions  had  regular 
courses,  and  belonged  to  the  piers,  the 
arch  itself  being  confined  to  a small  portion  at 
the  apex.  This  was  the  principle,  which  the 
Gothic  architects  adopted  in  their  arches  and 
vaultings. 

Subsequently  to  the  use  of  the  arch  with 
piers,  amongst  the  Romans,  we  found  the  arch 
with  columns  only.  Of  this,  he  believed  that 
the  earliest  example  was  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro.  In  this  build- 
ing there  was  another  singular  feature,  namely, 
the  entablature  of  an  order  carried  from  column 
to  column  as  an  arch.f 

A change  of  equal  importance  was  that  in 
the  mode  of  arranging  voussoirs.  This  con- 
sisted in  placing  the  concentric  rings,  not  on 
the  same  face,  but  corbelling  them  over  in  the 
section  of  the  arch, — an  ingenious  contrivance, 
and  one  which  had  an  immense  influence  over 
the  whole  system  of  decoration. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  system  in 
Gothic  tracery  called  “ subordination,”  which 
consisted  in  the  combination  of  patterns  having 
a relation  to  each  other,  and  made  some  com- 
ment upon  the  inattention,  often  shewn  in  draw- 
ings to  the  forms  of  the  “ cuspidated  openings.” 
He  first  placed  in  a frame,  a cardboard  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  order  of  mouldings  in  a 
window  of  flowing  tracery,  and  then  shewed 
by  other  sheets,  how  the  several  ramifications 
and  cuspidations  combined.  They  would  thus 
see,  that  unless  these  points  and  cuspidated 
openings  were  drawn  with  great  care,  the 
physiognomy  of  the  window  might  be  com- 
pletely changed.  He  also  shewed  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  a window  of  “ geometrical  ” tracery. 
Sometimes  the  arch  itself  was  formed  by  cusps 
and  points,  arranged  in  various  ways ; this 
was  called  “ foliating  the  arch,” — he  preferred 
to  say  “ cuspidating  the  arch.”  In  many  cases, 
as  in  arches  over  tombs,  each  cuspidation  was 
itself  cuspidated,  by  which  great  richness  was 
gained  ; and  sometimes  there  was  a third  order 
of  cuspidations.  He  then  explained  the  principle 
of  “ perpendicular  ” tracery,  which  consisted 
in  the  great  preponderance  of  perpendicular 
lines,  the  mullions  often  being  continued  un- 
broken up  to  the  arch.  But,  there  were  other 
features  in  windows  of  this  date,  and  one  had 
not  yet  been  much  noticed.  He  referred  to  that 
peculiar  arrangement,  resembling  the  tiles  on 
a roof,  and  which  he  denominated  “ imbricated 
tracery.”  Windows  of  this  class  were  nu- 
merous, and  had  not  generally  been  distin- 
guished from  those  called  “ perpendicular.” 


Marble  eor  Napoleon’s  Tomb.  — The 
Francesca  Catharina,  with  a cargo  of  marble 
for  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  arrived 
on  Sunday  at  Havre,  on  its  way  to  Rouen. 
This  vessel,  after  having  been  obliged  to  put 
into  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  was  caught  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  a violent  gale  of  wind,  which 
placed  it  in  great  danger,  and  the  crew  were 
forced  to  throw  overboard  ten  tons  of  its 
cargo. 


* It  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  mention  another  part 
of  the  building,  as  that  does  not  affect  the  argument. —Ed. 

t As  in  the  curious  example  at  Damascus,  noticed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  videVol.  III. 
— Ed. 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  ARCHITECTS’ 
REMUNERATION. 

Sir, — Much  having  been  written  in  your 
valuable  paper,  respecting  remuneration  to  ar- 
chitects and  architectural  competition,  and 
thinking  that  much  good  may  eventually  be 
to  the  profession  by  exposing  the  mean 
ness  of  employers  in  the  former,  and  the  un- 
fairness often  practised  in  the  latter,  1 have 
copied  the  enclosed  advertisements,  which 
appeared  in  the  Hampshire  Chronicle  on  the 
16th  and  23rd  inst. — I remain,  Sir,  &c,, 

Winchester,  May  16.  A Subscriber. 

“ To  Architects,  8{C.,  Farnham  Union. 

“ The  guardians  of  the  above  union  will  gi we  five 
pounds  for  the  most  approved  plan  for  altering  the 
Farnham  workhouse  into  a four-fold  classification, 
for  about  200  inmates,  and  for  any  requisite  alter- 
ation in  the  Aldershot  workhouse  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  children  of  the  union. 

“ Plans  and  suggestions  will  be  received  at  my 
office  till  six  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  inst.,  where 
further  particulars  relative  to  the  plans  required  may 
be  obtained. 

“May  9th,  1846.  W.  J.  Hollest,  Clerk.” 

“ To  Architects,  fyc. 

“The  guardians  of  the  Farnham  Union,  not 
having  received  satisfactory  plans,  for  altering  the 
Farnham  Workhouse  into  a four-fold  classification 
union  house  (as  before  advertised)  for  about  200 
inmates,  hereby  notify,  that  they  will  give  ten 
guineas  for  the  most  approved  plan  of  the  requisite 
alteration  in  such  house,  and  also  for  any  necessary 
alteration  in  the  Aldershot  Workhouse,  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  children  of  the  union. 

“Plans  and  suggestions  will  be  received  at  my 
office,  or  at  the  board-room,  on  or  before  Friday, 
the  5th  of  June  next,  at  1 1 o'clock. 

“ W.  J.  Hollest,  Clerk. 

“ Farnham,  May  22nd,  1846.” 

*#*  All  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  Farnham  union  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  ; and  that  if  they 
are  not,  we  are  for  them.  We  hope  sincerely, 
that  no  person  entitled  to  call  himself  an  archi- 
tect, will  be  led  to  degrade  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession by  offering  his  services  under  such  con- 
d itions. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  the  sum  of  121,578/.  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  defray  the 
expense  of  building,  and  the  lighting  and  re- 
pairing of  certain  public  departments.  It  in- 
cluded the  sum  of  5,000/.  for  the  repairs  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  1,210/.  for  the  repairs 
of  Dunfermline  Abbey. 

Office  for  Records. — Mr.  Protheroe  entered 
a remonstrance  against  the  continued  waste 
ot  the  public  money  for  providing,  temporary 
and  very  inconvenient  accommodation  for  the 
public  records,  instead  of  at  once  placing  them 
in  a permanent  building  of  a suitable  kind. 
As  it  was,  the  records  could  not  be  consulted, 
nor  their  arrangement  pursued  with  advantage, 
so  long  as  they  were  kept  in  the  small  build- 
ings allotted  to  them  at  present.— The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  extremely  anxious 
to  afford  every  possible  accommodation  for  the 
public  records  ; but  remarked  that  there  were 
buildings  at  present  in  the  course  of  erection, 
connected  with  thefnew  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  would  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.— Mr! 
Protheroe  thought  that  a plain  specimen  of 
good  architecture  might  easily  be  erected  at 
once,  and  at  a very  small  cost,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  records. 

Kew  Gardens. — The  next  vote  was  a sum 
of  10,000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting 
a palm-house  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  which 
■ was  agreed  to. 

Houses  of  Parliament — A sum  of  15,558/. 

I to  defray  the  expense  of  providing  temporary 
: accommodation  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

I committee-rooms,  &e.,  was  then  voted,  and 
i 72,400/.  to  defray  the  expense  for  one  year  of 
l the  works  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
Mr.  Hume,  seeing  a charge  of  2,400/.  for 
I fresco  paintings,  wished  to  know  whether  any 
I general  plan  had  been  adopted  for  decorating 
i the  buildings,  and  what  estimate  had  been 
[i  made  of  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  this 
I branch  of  art.— Sir.  R.  Peel  believed  there 
' were  two  or  three  compartments  in  the  House 
( of  Lords,  to  be  appropriated  to  fresco  paintings. 

The  Victoria  gallery  was  under  the  considera- 
t tion  of  the  commission,  but  they  wished,  before 
t they  committed  themselves  to  any  general 


plan,  to  see  the  effect  in  those  two  or  three 
compartments  which  had  been  dedicated  to 
frescos. — Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  whether 
the  fresco  decoration  would  be  confined  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ? — Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  think 
the  House  of  Commons  would  afford  the  same 
scope  for  fresco  decoration  as  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  had  been  a committee  of 
the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
subjects  from  history  for  fresco  paintings  ; the 
committee  had  made  a report ; but  the  com- 
mission had  not  yet  come  to  a final  deci- 
sion. 

Board  of  Trade.  — The  next  vote  was 
19,235/.,  to  defray  the  expense  of  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  Ilome-office,  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Council-office,  Whitehall.  — Mr. 
Protheroe  wished  to  know  whether  the  new 
frontage  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Home- 
office,  was  to  be  extended  as  far  as  Lord 
Dover’s  house  ? It  appeared  to  him  as  though 
the  buildings  were  being  patched  up,  and  that 
the  artist  would  be  able  to  produce  a better 
effect,  if  he  were  not  trammelled  with  the  de- 
signs of  Sir  J.  Soane. — Sir  R.  Peel  said  that 
the  projection  of  the  face  of  the  building  be- 
yond ihe  front  of  Lord  Dover’s  house,  would  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  spoil  the  general  effect. 

The  National  Gallery. — Sir  D.  L.  Evans 
inquired  whether  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  expediency  of  enlarging 
the  National  Gallery,  or  of  removing  the 
pictures  to  some  other  and  better  place.  He 
thought  that  the  money  now  proposed  to  be 
voted  might  better  be  applied  to  such  a pur- 
pose.— Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  hon.  member 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  restricting  the 
amount  which  the  building  was  to  cost,  had 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  result.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  building,  but 
the  site  was  an  excellent  one,  there  could  not 
be  abetter,  and  the  pictures  were  not  liable  to 
any  injury  that  could  not  be  prevented.  The 
number  of  applications  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  buildings  of  various  kinds 
was  so  great,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  must  not 
he  surprised  if  they  refused  to  give  any  such 
assurance  as  he  asked  for,  with  respect  to  the 
National  Gallery. 

fVorhs  in  Ireland. — A vote  of  51,452/.  was 
also  agreed  to  for  public  buildings  and  works 
in  Ireland. 


ADVERTISING  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR 
OFFICES  ALREADY  FILLED. 

Sir, — T have  observed  with  pleasure  the  zeal 
which  you  have  manifested  for  the  honour  of 
the  profession,  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  defended  it  from  the  mean  opinions  of 
mean  men.  I would  therefore  beg  to  solicit 
the  favour  of  your  attention  to  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  following  letter,  for  the  authen 
ticity  of  which  I pledge  myself.  I think  much 
good  might  accrue  from  its  publication. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  J.  L.  Hai.e. 

8,  Denmark- place,  Well-street,  Hackney, 

May  30,  1846. 

To  the  Rev.  the  Vicar  of  St.  Giles' , Camberwell , 
Surrey. 

Rev.  Sir, — I take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  on  the  supposition  that  you  have  some 
interest  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  pa- 
rish, over  which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  officiate. 
I would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a great 
grievance  which  obtains  generally  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  that 
portion  of  the  public  who,  seeking  situations, 
have  already  their  full  measure  of  anxiety, 
and,  necessarily  provident  of  their  means,  are 
less  capable  of  bearing  the  trouble  and  expense 
attending  useless  applications.  The  evil  of 
which  I complain  has  just  manifested  itself  in 
the  grossest  form  in  your  parish,  and  subjected 
me  to  much  annoyance,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  facts.  A few  days  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  : 

“ St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  Surrey. 

“ Wanted,  a Surveyor  of  Highways,  of  this 
parish.  Security  required.  Applicants  for  the 
situation  are  requested  to  send  their  testimonials, 
with  the  names  of  two  sureties,  under  cover,  di- 
rected to  me  at  the  vestry  hall  of  the  said  parish, 
on  or  before  Thursday  the  21st  inst.,  and  to  attend 
personally  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  even- 
ing, at  six  o’clock  precisely,  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  fitness  for  the  office. 

B.  IIooke,  Vestry  Clerk.” 

I was  a candidate  for  the  office,  and  fulfilled 


all  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  advertise- 
ment ; and  my  testimonials  were  of  the  highest 
authority.  I waited  an  hour  and  a half  after 
the  time  appointed,  before  there  was  any  ap- 
pearance of  examination.  Proceedings  were 
then  commenced,  and  carried  on,  I was  in- 
formed by  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present,  in  a very  unbusiness-like  manner. 
Some  of  the  candidates  only  were  examined  ; 
and  one  of  them  was  told  that  his  testimonials 
were  “ too  good  for  the  place,”  they  only  wanted 
a “ common  road-maker.”  Having  waited  an 
hour  longer,  during  which  the  few  candidates 
who  had  been  examined  once  were  examined 
again,  I inquired  of  one  of  the  officials  how 
the  examinations  proceeded,  when  I was  in- 
formed that  business  was  all  over.  I then 
made  inquiry  for  the  vestry  clerk,  desiring 
explanation  relative  to  the  negligent  manner 
in  which  this  business  had  been  concluded, 
especially  as  other  candidates  besides  myself 
considered  themselves  most  uncourteously 
treated,  I was  told,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible I could  see  him.  The  following  day,  by 
request,  I received  my  testimonials  and  letter 
of  application,  on  which  was  written,  “ Mr.  — 
did  not  attend.”  It.  would  appear  by  this  ex- 
pression they  intended  to  add  insult  to  injury; 
for  it  is  well  known  to  the  officers  and  clerks 
present,  that  I waited  by  the  door  of  the  ex- 
amination room  the  whole  time,  expecting 
momentarily  to  be  called  in.  It  is  clear,  a9  I 
was  informed  in  the  hall,  that  a person  had 
been  selected  to  fill  the  office  before  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared. 

Is  it  right,  therefore,  Sir,  thus  to  defraud 
the  public  by  upholding  this  obnoxious  custom 
of  calling  upon  the  people  to  submit  themselves, 
it  may  be,  to  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  no 
purpose?  With  regard  to  ruyself,  I devoted 
half  a day,  and  sacrificed  important  business  in 
respect  of  the  advertisement,  and  was  finally 
dismissed  without  the  least  notice  whatever. 
In  my  notions  of  justice  and  propriety,  such 
conduct  was  most  ungentlemanly,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  shame  and  contempt  on  the  parties 

concerned. — I am,  Sir,  &c.  

Of  the  facts  stated  in  this  particular  case 
we  know  nothing.  We  insert  it  as  drawing 
attention  to  a practice  which,  whether  or  not 
adopleil  jn  this  instance,'  is,  as  we  know  well, 
constantly  followed  in  others, — that  is,  of  ad- 
vertising for  candidates  for  a vacancy  already, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  filled  up.  In  two  or 
three  Dispensaries  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  advertisement  of  a vacancy  (“  merely  to 
satisfy  the  subscribers”)  is  not  inserted  until  the 
appointment  is  as  positively  made  as  ifa  formal 
vote  had  been  tuken  upon  it;  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  gentlemen  are  seduced  into  the  expense 
of  printing  cards  and  testimonials,  and  the 
annoyance  of  a personal  canvas,  without  the 
remotest  probability  of  success.  In  the  case  of 
a vacant  surveyorship  of  a public  trust  not  long 
ago,  the  same  course  was  pursued,  and  the 
solicitor  continued  the  farce  up  to  the  la9t 
moment,  by  coolly  asking  the  various  can- 
didates severally,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  nominal  day  of  election,  if  they 
had  any  testimonials  they  wished  to  present; 
although  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
whole  affair  was  settled,  and  that  a joint  tes- 
timonial from  Euclid,  Vitruvius,  and  William 
of  Wykeham,  would  have  been  as  valueless  as 
one  from  Thomas  Jones  or  John  Smith. 


COLLINS’S  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  my  atmospheric 
railway  last  week,  there  is  an  error  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  working  of  the  system, 
that  I must  request  a correction,  and  the 
more  so,  as  your  paper  i3  so  widely  circulated. 
You  state  that  the  apertures  are  opened 
“ only  while  they  are  filled  or  closed  by  the 
air-tight  fitting  driving  rod.”  Now  the  fact 
is,  that  the  valves  are  not  opened  till  the  piston 
head  has  passed  the  aperture  which  the  valve 
closes,  the  air,  therefore,  instead  of  passing 
in  front  of  the  ptislon,  will  press  behind  it  and 
make  up  for  any  loss  by  the  friction  of  the 
impelling  air  through  the  pipe;  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  admit  the  air  at  intervals  (to  press 
against  the  piston)  in  a pipe  of  a mile  or  so 
in  length  ; the  driving  rod  passes  through  the 
apertures  without  touching  the  sides.  Your 
correction  of  this  error  will  confer  a favour  on 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  H.  Collins. 

Trinity-terrace,  Southwark. 
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SCREEN— NORTH  TRANSEPT  OF  CAN- I 
TERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

The  north  transept  of  this  interesting  cathe- 
dral, commonly  called  the  martyrdom,  from 
its  being  the  scene  of  Thomas  a’Becketi’s 
murder,  is  very  rich  in  monumental  remains  ; 
among  the  best  may  be  noticed  the  tomb 
of  Archbishop  Warham.  Contiguous  to  this 
martyrdom,  on  the  east  side,  is  a chapel, 
now  called  the  Deans’  chapel,  from  several 
of  these  dignitaries  of  the  church  having 
been  buried  in  it.  Ic  is  a fine  specimen  ot 
the  architecture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  at  that  time  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Mary;  it  was  built  by  Prior  Thomas  Gold- 
stone,  who  died  in  1468.  The  screen  shewn  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  separates  this  cha- 
pel from  the  martyrdom,  and  was  doubtless 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  chapel;  it  stands 
between  two  of  the  main  piers  of  the  transept; 
ns  a composition  it  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 


mended: it  also  presents  a great  variety  of 
detail,  beautifully  executed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  organ-screen,  it  is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  stone  screen- work  in  the  cathedral. 

W.  C. 

•#*  We  feel  justified  in  pointing  attention  to 
this  illustration,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
wood  engraving. 


ON  DAMP  IN  BUILDINGS,  ITS  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CURE. 

BY  MONS.  LEON  VAUDOYBR.* 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  held  on  the  25th  ult.  : — 

'The  damp  which  exists  in  buildings  arises 
from  different  causes,  and  appears  in  many 
forms  in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings.  In  the 
ground  floor, damp  penetrates  through  the  walls 

* From  the  “ Revue  generate  de  1’ Architecture,”  vol.  v., 
pp.  266,  3is,  350,  446,  Translated  by  Professor  Donaldson. 


themselves  having  received  the  moisture  from 

soils  . I e 

The  walls  of  which  buildings  consist  are  of 
two  kinds;  of  outer  walls,  that  is  to  say,  those 
which  form  the  outward  enclosure  of  a build- 
ing ; and  of  division  walls,  which,  contained 
within  the  former,  divide  it  into  its  different 
compartments.  Outer  walls  must  necessarily 
have,  in  common  with  all  erections,  their 
footings  on  the  natural  soil ; and  have,  in 
addition,  one  side  in  direct  contact  with  it, 
when  not  surrounded  by  areas  or  cellars  in  the 
basement  story,  if  there  be  one  ; in  this  last 
case  the  contact  is  simply  by  the  footings. 

The  nature  of  division  walls  is  various;  for 
if  there  be  cellars,  they  only  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  soil  at  their  foundations,  and 
all  above  the  level  of  the  soil  in  the  interior, 
their  sides  will  be  sheltered  from  the  influence 
| of  the  external  atmosphere.  Let  us  see  by 
what  means  damp  is  introduced  into  these  two 
kinds  of  walls. 

i According  to  physical  laws,  the  damp  of  the 
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soil  tends  to  penetrate,  in  one  direction  or 
another,  the  hygroraetric  bodies  with  which  it 
meets.  It  hence  results,  that  the  walls  of 
buildings  will  absorb  from  the  soil  a certain 
dose  of  humidity  at  all  the  points  immediately 
in  contact  with  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  he 
an  underground  basement,  the  outside  walls 
will  absorb  by  their  footings,  and  by  one  ot 
their  faces,  and  the  division  walls  by  the  foot- 
ings alone.  If  there  be  no  underground  base- 
ment, the  division  and  outer  walls  will  be  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions,  with  respect  to 
those  parts  of  them  below  the  level  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  soil.  But  are  these  the 
only  causes  of  humidity  ordinarily  regarded  in 
the  lower  parts  of  buildings?  Certainly  not; 
and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  with  regard  to 
external  walls,  there  are  other  causes,  which, 
although  less  constant,  are  notwithstanding  not 
less  immediate; — we  mean  the  rain-water, 
which  the  wind  drives  upon  the  laces  of  walls, 
by  which  the  lower  part  is  wetted  ; as  well  by 
that  driven  directly  on  the  surface  as  by  that 
which  rebounds  from  the  ground,  or  by  that 
which  falls  down  the  face  of  the  wall.  In  the 
case  of  dripping  eaves,  without  gutters,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  the  abundance  of  wet  which 
the  walls  receive  at  the  lower  parts  from  the 
drips  of  water,  and  from  stacks  of  rain-water 
pipes  without  shoes. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently proved  that,  irt  ordinary  construction, 
damp  enters  the  lower  parts  of  buildings — 
1st,  by  the  footings;  2ndly,  by  the  walls,  the 
faces  of  which  are  in  direct  contact  with  the 
soil  ; 3dly,  by  the  faces  of  the  walls  exposed  to 
rain,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  influence  of  these 
different  causes  operates  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing, of  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed 
in  the  construction,  of  the  different  modes  of 
construction,  and,  lastly,  of  all  the  peculiar 
conditions  to  which  the  buildings  in  question 
may  be  subject. 

If  the  lower  floor  of  a building  be  covered, 
whether  it  be  by  any  pavement  whatever,  or 
by  a planking,  immediately  upon  the  soil  itself, 
it  is  certain  that  the  ground  under  the  floor 
contains,  first  its  own  humidity,  as  also  the 
damp  which  traverses  the  foundations  of  the 
outer  walls;  so  that  there  will  exist  always  a 
constant  humidity  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  lowermost  floor,  susceptible  of  exercising 
its  influence  upon  all  bodies  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  has 
frequently  been  thought  that,  in  order  to  di- 
minish this  influence,  it  was  sufficient  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  lowermost  floor  to  a certain 
height  above  the  height  of  ground  outside,  if 
the  entrance  floor  be  the  lowermost  one.  But 
these  means  are  not  so  thoroughly  efficacious 
as  when  there  is  a basement  beneath,  or  a com- 
plete isolation  under  the  floor,  by  which  a 
thorough  ventilation  may  be  produced.  And 
the  lower  parts  of  the  external  walls,  the  most 


exposed  to  the  action  of  the  rain,  being  thus 
below  the  inner  surface,  or  floor,  they  cannot 
so  easily  transmit  within  the  building  the  hu- 
midity which  will  have  penetrated  the  exterior 
walls’.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  these  ar- 
rangements are  still  insufficient.  W e shall 

therefore  lay  down,  in  the  first  place,  that  un- 
less there  be  precautions  taken,  the  floor  of  the 
entrance  story  of  every  building  placed  on  the 
level  of  the  soil  outside,  and  directly  upon  the 
soil  inside,  will  take  up  constantly  a degree  of 
humidity.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  level  of 
the  floor  inside,  be  higher  than  the  outside  soil, 
but  if  it  be  placed  directly  upon  the  ground 
within  the  building,  it  will  preserve  very  nearly 
the  same  chance  of  damp  as  in  the  former  case, 
all  other  circumstances  being  alike.  Thirdly, 
that  the  likelihood  of  humidity  will  be  dimi- 
nished, if  the  floor  inside  be  placed  above  a 
basement  story.  And  fourthly,  that  they  will 
be  diminished,  although  not  necessarily  impos- 
sible, if  the  floor  be  above  a sub-basement,  and 
also  higher  than  the  soil  outside. 

But,  it  must  be  added,  that  all  these  causes 
depend  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which 
any  buildings  may  he  subject,  and  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  and  too  tedious  to  spe- 
cify in  all  their  detail. 

The  first  great  element  of  consideration  is 
the  nature  of  the  soil ; it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
vious that  the  current  of  spring  water  will  be 
at  a higher  or  lower  level  in  proportion  as  a 
building  may  be  more  or  less  above  the  level 
of  a river,  as  the  soils  may  vary  in  quality  and 
are  rocky,  clayey,  or  sandy,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  permeable,  and  thereby  more  or 
less  accessible  to  water. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  influences  of 
climate,  as  they  are  too  fully  recognised  to  be 
disputed  ; hut  the  various  influences  which 
result  from  the  aspects  of  the  fronts  of 
a building,  deserve  consideration.  The  fa- 
cades exposed  to  the  west  and  north  are  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  temperature  ; whilst 
upon  the  other  sides,  these  influences  are  less 
experienced  and  are  counteracted  by  the  effects 
of  the  sun. 

The  paving  the  outer  surface  next  the  build- 
ing, or  its  being  unpaved,  materially  affects 
the  dryness  of  the  inside  ; and  the  construction 
of  numerous  and  full  sized  sewers  and  drains 
in  large  towns,  also  carries  off  a great  portion 
of  the  surface  waters  ; and  again,  an  isolated 
building  is  more  exposed  than  one  contiguous 
to  another;  and  also  when  a house  is  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  with  one  part  against  a bank, 
through  which  the  waters  may  flow,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  precautions  to  prevent  their 
penetrating  the  solid  constructions. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  impenetra- 
bility by  humidity,  of  any  material— wood, 
bricks,  ordinary  stones  of  every  quality,  marble, 
nay  granite  itself,  are  more  or  less  hygrome- 
tric— that  is  to  say,  that  plunged  in  water  or 
kept  in  a humid  atmosphere,  after  having  been 
previously  weighed  in  their  dry  state,  there  is 


no  one  which  will  not  have  acquired  some  ad- 
| dition  of  weight.  Thus,  if  the  base  of  a 
column  be  immersed  in  water,  it  will  gradually 
rise  up  the  shaft,  and  the  damp  never  quits  a 
body  into  which  it  has  once  penetrated,  unless 
it  be  absorbed  by  the  air  or  heat.  It  the  up- 
per part  be  dried  by  exposure,  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  acted  upon,  the  humidity  of  the 
lower  portion  will  again  rise  to  the  dry  part. 

A wall,  therefore,  constructed  of  brick  or 
stone  of  any  quality  Whatever,  will  be  subject 
to  the  damp  which  exists  in  the  soil,  and  which 
will  enter  in  all  directions  and  in  all  parts, 
where  the  wall  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  extent  to  which  this 
dump  will  penetrate,  cannot  be  determined, 
and  it  may  rise  to  a very  great  height  above 
the  level  of  the  soil  ; and  if  it  be  arrested  more 
or  less,  that  will  be  caused  by  the  influence  of 
the  neutralising  power  of  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere ; so  that  a wall,  which  may  he 
very  damp  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  will  be 
much  less  so  at  the  end  ot  the  dry  season,  and 
particularly  so  if  immediately  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  the  following  winter  the  damp  will 
return,  unless  the  original  causes  of  humidity 
be  subdued. 

The  Inconveniences  of  Damp. 

1.  Unhealthiness.  2.  The  destruction  of  all 
perishable  objects  within  its  reach.  And  3. 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  structural 
parts  of  the  building.  On  the  outer  faces,  the 
action  of  wet  commences  by  the  joints,  the 
mortar  generally  being  more  penetrable  than 
the  stones  which  it  unites,  hence  it  decays, 
the  joint  gets  gradually  freed  of  the  mortur, 
and  the  damp,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
cavity,  comes  in  greater  abundance,  undergoes 
all  the  alternations  of  heat,  cold,  and  frost, 
gradually  decomposing  the  stone  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.  The  wet  then  generates  vege- 
tation, another  active  agent  of  destruction. 

Some  persons  have  imagined  it  a sufficient 
remedy  to  render,  or  cover,  the  inside  of  a 
damp  wall  with  a strong  cement ; but  such  an 
application  is  worse  than  useless;  for  it  not 
only  prevents  a wall  from  becoming  dried  by 
the  action  of  the  air  on  the  surface,  and  thus 
retains  the  damp  in  the  body  of  the  wall, 
but  the  wall,  once  thoroughly  saturated,  and 
acted  upon  by  damp  from  one  side  or  from 
the  footings,  will  throw  off  any  coating  upon 
the  face  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wet 
enters.  To  a certain  degree,  the  entrance  of 
wet  mav  be  arrested  by  coating  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall  with  a strong  cement,  but  there 
is  no  fully  effectual  obstruction  to  damp,  but 
an  open 'space  through  which  the  air  may 
freely  circulate.  Hence  the  evil  must  be 
taken  at  its  .very  source  and  origin,  and  the 
first  access  of  wet  to  the  wall  must  be  pre- 

V<? We  will  then  begin  with  the  foundations. 
It  is  desirable  in  all  and  every  class  of  soil,  to 
have  a substratum  of  concrete  under  the  foot- 
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ings.  For  the  purposes  of  damp  this  need  not 
be  very  deep,  perhaps  not  exceeding  a foot 
high.  As  soon  as  the  footings  and  lower  part 
of  the  wall  are  carried  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  ground  inside,  it.  will  be  well  to  introduce 
a thin  sheet  of  lead  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  or  a layer  of  bituminous  substance  as 
thin  as  possible,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  brick 
and  stone  and  fill  the  pores,  or  a double  course 
of  thick  slate  set  in  cement. 

The  purpose  of  the  sheet  of  lead  and  of  the 
bituminous  substance,  and  the  slating,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  wet  from  rising  up  from  the  footings. 
But  other  precautions  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  damp  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  next  the  outside  face  of  the  wall.  A 
facing  of  stone  is  the  best  remedy.  1 1 need  not 
be  very  thick,  but  it  is  well  for  it  to  be  at  least 
two  or  three  feet  high  ; and  if  a small  interval 
he  left  between  this  facing  slab  and  the  outside 
surface  of  the  wall,  so  much  the  better,  pro- 
viding a circulation  of  air  be  kept  up  in  the 
space.  By  this  provision  neither  the  rain  beat- 
ing against  this  part  of  the  wall,  nor  the  water 
returning  from  the  pavement  or  ground,  will  be 
able  to  reach  the  main  substance  of  the  wall  ; 
for  although  the  facing  slabs  may  be  tempo- 
rarily damped,  they  will  soon  be  dried  without 
communicating  the  damp  to  the  body  of  the 
wall. 

The  inside  of  external  walls  should  never 
have  the  plastering  applied  immediately  on  the 
face.  They  should  be  battened  by  means  of 
long  narrow  slips  of  wood,  attached  by  hold- 
fasts to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall.  These  slips 
or  battens  receive  the  laths  upon  which  the 
plastering  is  applied.  The  space  formed  by 
the  battens  between  the  wall  and  the  lathing 
effectually  keeps  out  the  humidity. 

No  impervious  covering  should  he  laid 
on  wooden  floors  in  the  lowermost  story,  such 
as  oil  cloth,  for  instance;  a certain  moist  air 
always  rises  from  the  ground,  and  escapes 
through  the  joints  of  the  boards,  but  if  this  be 
intercepted  by  an  oil-cloth,  the  air  will  rot  the 
boards  and  oil- cloth  in  a very  few  months. 

But  it  is  important  to  keep  the  damp  from  the 
floors  which  come  upon  the  ground,  that  is,  the 
floors  of  the  lowermost  story.  1 1 is  evident  that 
the  timber  or  stone  slabs  should  not  be  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  soil ; for  this  purpose, 
let  a stratum  of  concrete  be  laid  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  house,  six  or  nine  inches  thick 
at  the  least.  Upon  this  form  sleeper  walls  or 
piers  up  to  the  necessary  height,  and  on  them 
lay  the  plates  or  paving  slabs  ; as  an  additional 
precaution,  a thin  sheet  of  lead  might  be  laid 
under  each  pier  on  the  bed  of  the  sleeper  walls. 
In  palaces,  as  a greater  precaution,  and  in 
buildings  where  expense  is  a secondary  object, 
a thickness  of  asphalte  might  be  laid  on  the 
concrete.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  it  is 
expedient  at  all  events,  to  have  the  sleeper  walls 
or  piers,  which  need  be  only  half  brick  wide, 
and  one  course  high,  without  the  cement,  and 
generally  that  will  be  a sufficient  precaution  ; 
where  stone  paving  forms  the  floor,  bricks 
must  be  laid  under  all  the  joints.  Thus  will 
the  humidity  be  more  or  less  prevented  from 
reaching  the  floors. 

But  of  all  precautions  to  prevent  damp  enter- 
ing  by  the  lace  of  the  wall,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  have  an  area,  which,  by  keeping  the  soil  at 
a distance, precludes  its  fatal  effects  on  the  wall. 
These  areas  may  be  three  or  more  feet  wide, 
and  may  serve  as  a passage  all  round  the  build- 
ing, and  afford  access  to  cellars  outside,  as  in 
the  London  houses  ; or  if  this,  from  want  of 
space  or  the  expense,  be  impracticable,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  have  what  are  called  blind 
areas,  with  convex  walls  against  the  earth, 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  outer  wall  of 
the  house  oeing  as  small  as  possible,  to  diminish 
the  possibility  of  the  communication  of  damp. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  openings  at  AAA 
(fig.  2),  so  as  to  maintain  a draft  or  circulation 
of  air  throughout  the  several  areas ; and  to 
render  this  circulation  perfect  it  will  be  requisite 
to  form  in  the  wall  three  or  four  shafts,  as 
BB  (fig.l),  tokeepup  a communication  with 
the  outer  air.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  the  angle, 
C,  quite  free  and  clear,  for  the  angle  at  C being 
a solid  mass,  requires  the  greater  exposure,  that 
it  may  throw  off’  the  damp,  which  it  originally 
acquired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  as  it 
tends  to  make  it  evaporate.  The  top  of  the 
areas  must  be  covered  by  stone  slabs,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  above  the  surface,  and  the 
face  of  the  wall  immediately  above  should  be 
rendered  with  cement.  If  it  be  necessary  ta 


have  the  covering  slabs  below  the  earth,  the 
face  of  the  wall  must  be  rendered  with 
cement,  or  the  damp  will  undoubtedly  penetrate 
through  the  wall  from  the  slightest  depth  of 
ground  next  to  it. 

Another  precaution  must  always  be  taken  in 
regard  to  floors,  and  that  is,  to  insert  in  the 
outer  walls  iron  gratings,  with  channels  in  the 
wall,  say  9x6,  so  as  to  let  air  pass  into  the 
floor  from  the  outside  ; and  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  floor  in  winter  time,  or  in  the 
event  of  damp  weather,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a 
sliding  plate  in  the  skirting,  which  may  shut 
it  oft'  or  open  the  holes  for  the  re-admission  of 
the  air,  as  the  one  or  the  other  effect  may  be 
desired. 

Dripping  eaves  and  rain-water  shoots  or 
gurgoils,  without  standard  pipes,  should  always 
be  avoided  ; for  the  water,  which  falls  from  the 
eaves,  or  gushes  from  the  projecting  spouts 
or  shoots,  is  driven  against  the  face  of  the 
wall  ere  it  falls  a few  feet,  and  keeps  the  brick 
or  stone-work  saturated  at  time3  with  the  water. 
Hence  eaves-gutters,  and  standard  rain-water 
pipes  are  always  indispensable,  and  a proper 
shoe  at  the  foot  of  the  pipe  should  never  be 
omitted,  otherwise  the  force  of  the  water  causes 
it  to  undermine  the  wall,  producing  the  most 
disastrous  results,  whereas  a shoe  keeps  the 
water  from  the  wall,  and  turns  it  into  a drain 
prepared  to  receive  it. 


CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
FEES  TO  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Is  it  too  late  to  offer  a suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  amendments  of  this  Act, 
— an  Act  which,  by  the  way,  has  in  my  opinion 
been  brought  to  some  extent  into  undeserved 
disrepute?  The  present  system  of  requiring 
the  builder,  to  pay  large  fees  to  the  district 
surveyor  personally,  has  a tendency  to  produce 
a bad  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  builder,  against 
the  district  surveyor,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  an  inclination  to  run  counter  to  the  district 
surveyor,  and  also  to  evade  his  supervision; 
and  which  ends,  in  many  cases,  in  litigation,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Act  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
enforce.  That  a vigilant  officer  of  inspection 
is  required, to  see  the  directions  and  restrictions 
of  this  important  Act  properly  and  uniformly 
observed,  seems  to  require  no  better  proof  than 
is  afforded  by  the  number  of  cases  of  irregu- 
larity which,  published  documents  inform  us, 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  several  district 
surveyors  since  the  Act  came  into  active  opera- 
tion, after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
obtuse  character  of  some  of  its  prescriptions. 
With  a view  to  relieving  the  district  surveyor, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  objectionable  duty 
of  exacting  fees  from  the  builder,  I would  pro- 
pose that  no  fees  (except  merely  nominal  fees) 
be  payable  by  the  builder  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor; but  that,  in  lieu  of  this  system,  the  fees 
due  to  district  surveyors  should  be  raised  by 
some  new  rate,  or  by  increasing  some  one  or 
more  of  the  present  rates  ; the  district  surveyor 
receiving,  as  at  present,  a fee  on  each  individual 
work,  from  the  parties  authorized  to  disburse 
such  monevs.  It  may  here  be  urged  os  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  party  arranging  the  district 
surveyor’s  account,  would  not  be  capable  of 
judging  of  its  fairness.  To  meet  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  such  account  should  be  audited 
at  the  office  of  the  official  referees ; the 
periodical  returns  of  the  surveyor  being  kept 
for  this  purpose  according  to  a form  to  be 
prescribed  by  law,  making  a heavy  penalty  the 
consequence  of  exacting  any  fee  wrongfully. 
Another  difficulty  may  possibly  be  anticipated 
here,  viz.  : that  the  builder,  not  being  any 
longer  interested  in  the  amount  of  fees,  might 
be  instrumental  in  unduly  swelling  the  district 
surveyor’s  account,  by  the  service  of  a multi- 
plicity of  notices.  To  obviate  this  apparent 
difficulty,  it  may  here  be  necessary  also  to  im- 
pose heavy  penalties  in  case  of  connivance  ; 
and,  further,  in  every  instance,  still  to  make 
some  nominal  fee  payable  by  the  builder  to  the 
district  surveyor,  and  this,  too,  at  the  time  of 
serving  the  notice  to  begin.  The  inconve- 
nience of  waiting  the  expiration  of  his  notice 
(always  a source  of  annoyance  to  the  builder, 
but  which  should  then  be  strictly  insisted  on), 
would  also  tend  to  lessen  this  difficulty. 
Again,  with  a view  of  ensuring  a fair  and 
equitable  audit  of  the  periodical  returns,  a 
general  surveyor  should  be  appointed  (to  be 
paid  by  a fund  to  be  raised  in  the  districts. 


jointly),  to  make  periodical  visits  to  the  several 
districts,  to  satisfy  himself,  especially  as  it  re- 
gards extraordinary  works — that  is  to  say,  any 
operations  except  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
— as  to  the  propriety  of  the  district  surveyor’s 
demand ; and  to  facilitate  this  examination, 
the  district  surveyor  should  be  required  to 
furnish  to  the  official  referees  a duplicate  of  his 
receipt,  for  the  preliminary  fee,  and  of  his  cer- 
tificate to  the  builder,  vouching  for  the  con- 
formableness of  the  works  to  the  Act,  on  the 
completion  of  the  works — a form  which  is  not 
now  adopted,  but  which  would  then  be  a great 
check  on  any  irregular  proceedings. 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  scheme,  that 
the  community  at  large  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  this  matter  to  allow  of  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  tax  ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered by  objectors,  that  the  more  important 
and  primary  objects  of  the  statute  seem  to  be, 
the  security  and  comfort  of  the  public. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  as  heretofore, 

London,  May,  1846. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A joint  parochial  cemetery  for  all  the 
parishes  in  Cambridge,  except  St.  Giles’s  and 

St.  Peter’s,  is  about  to  be  constructed. A 

new  parish  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Burslem. 

The  Bible  Christians  at  Morchard  Bishop 

laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  chapel  on 

the  lltli  ult. The  church  spire  at  Chester- 

le-street,  Durham,  has  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  much  shattered. The  first  stone 

of  St.  Paul’s  church,  Hull,  will  be  laid  on  the 
19th  inst.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  con- 
vert the  ground,  formerly  the  site  of  the  Spring 
Ditch,  into  a promenade, and  plant  it  with  trees. 

Mr.  Barry,  we  are  told,  has  been  recently 

authorized  by  the  Scarborough  Cliff  Bridge 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 

sea-wall  from  the  spa  to  the  bridge. The 

Grimsby  dock  works  are  in  rapid  progress. 

The  Manchester  baths  and  wash-houses,  in 
Miller-street,  are  to  be  fitted  up  with  a supply 
of  eighteen  baths,  and  twenty-six  troughs  for 
linen-washing ; the  Manchester  and  Salford 

water-works  to  supply  the  water. Mus- 

pratt’s  great  brick  chimney  at  Liverpool,  lately 
saved  its  proprietors  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  taking  it  down,  as  was  intended,  by  toppling 
to  the  ground  within  the  small  yard  in  which 
it  stood.  It  is  thought  that  the  chemical  va- 
pours constantly  passing  through  it  had  injured 
the  materials  or  destroyed  their  cement.  A 
new  chimney  stalk  is  to  be  erected  on  its  site, 
but  not  one  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  for- 
mer, which  was  thirty  feet  diameter  at  the 

base. Another  new  church  is  in  progress 

in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  parish  of  Lantwit. 

An  engineer  has  been  lately  preparing  the  way 
for  the  improvements  at  Holyhead  harbour. 

Public  rooms  for  literary,  scientific,  and 

commercial  purposes  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Gloucester,  including  a museum,  library,  and 

theatre. A museum  at  Chelmsford  is  also 

talked  of. The  vicinity  of  Bedminster- 

bridge  has  been  of  late  considerably  improved 
by  the  heating  and  ventilating  company.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  cattle  market  on  the  site 
of  the  ruins  which  still  disfigure  that  part  of 

the  town. The  people  of  Taunton  seem  to 

require  to  be  reminded  of  their  intention  to 

establish  public  baths  there. The  first  stone 

of  the  British  school-room  at  Tiptree- heath 

was  laid  on  Monday  week. The  Wrexham 

new  market  is  to  be  in  the  Tudor  style,  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Penson,  surveyor  for 
the  county  of  Denbigh  ; it  includes  room  for  a 

corn  exchange,  &c.  The  estimate  is  5,000/. 

The  water-works  at  Halsted  are  likely  to  be 
soon  carried  into  execution  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 

C.  D.  Hustler. The  Wesleyan  Methodist 

chapel  at  Tisbury  was  opened  on  the  10th  ult. 

I’be  first  stone  of  the  Cantley  schools  was 

laid  on  the  26th  ult. Mr.  Lardner,  cotton- 

spinner,  Preston,  has  the  credit  of  recently 
erecting  a bath-room  for  his  working  people, 
including  warm  and  vapour  baths  and  shower 
bath,  all  fitted  up  in  a comfortable  style,  with 

every  requisite. The  select  committee  on 

the  Edinburgh  water-works  have  reported  that 
the  introduction  of  the  bills  both  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  of  the  Leith  water-company,  should 
be  suspended  till  a bill  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  under  a public  trust, 
be  introduced,  and  passed,  if  possible,  during 
the  present  session. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

From  returns  obtained  by  the  Railway 
Chronicle , of  about  500  miles  of  railway  now 
under  construction,  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  employed  on  these  29,000  men,  and 

3.000  horses  ; and  as  this  calculation  compre- 
hends one-fourth  part  only  of  the  lines  now 
in  progress,  it  is  assumed  that  120,000  men 
and  12,000  horses  constitute  the  total  number 
employed.  The  wages  paid  for  these  amount 
to  500,000/.  per  week,  or  26,000,000/.  per  an- 
num. Half  as  much  more  is  also  further  ex- 
pended indirectly  on  labour  connected  with 
railways,  as  in  preparing  rails,  chairs,  stock, 
&c. ; and  on  land  and  other  materials  as  much 
more.  Moreover, 'by  the  engineers’  returns, 
it  appears  that  in  order  to  complete  the  works 
in  time,  an  additional  supply  of  nearly  20,000 
men  is  required  ; or  that  the  proper  numbers 
that  should  be  employed  are  48,000  men  and 

5.000  horses.  But  these  additional  men  can- 
not be  obtained,  and  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  supply  will  only  enhance  prices  beyond  all 

probability  of  profitable  investment. The 

past  week  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  railway  meetings  held  in  compliance  with 
the  sessional  orders ; and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  resolution  come  to  has  been  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bills;  but  it  is  thought,  notwith- 
standing, that  by  aid  of  the  dissolution  bill, 
there  will  he  “ a regular  weeding  process  be- 
fore three  months  have  passed  away.”  Sir 
R.  Peel  has  stated  in  the  Commons,  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  advise  that  there  should  be 
any  limitation  fixed  on  the  capital  to  be  em- 
barked in  railways. In  respect  to  particu- 

lar lines,  this  week  there  is  very  little  matter 
of  general  interest  to  record.— — Mr.  Hind, 
of  the  Regent’s-park  Observatory,  has  reported 
to  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  mercury  at  Ivensal-green,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  at  a distance  of  644  feet, 
a down-train,  twenty  seconds  in  the  tunnel, 
produced  not  the  slightest  vibration,  and  that 
the  distance  where  the  vibration  becomes  sen- 
sible, and  be)rond  which  the  trains  will  have 
no  perceptible  effect  in  this  locality,  is  609 
feet.  The  amount  of  vibration  at  this  distance 

being  as  1,  that  at  60  feet  is  as  100. A 

pointsman  on  the  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough line  has  been  very  properly  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  two  months  with  hard 
labour,  for  employing  his  time  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mouse-traps  while  he  ought  to  have 
been  turning  points  at  Plisworth. The  re- 

sult of  the  Derby  at  Epsom  was  made  known 
at  Cambridge  by"  the  electric  telegraph  at  half 
past  four  o’clock  instead  of  eight  p.m.,  at  the 
earliest  as  heretofore.  The  telegraph  on  the 
Eastern  Counties’  line  has  been  for  some  time 
completed  as  far  as  Chesterford. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

May  13th.  — A paper  “ On  Ornamental 
Floors”  was  read  by  Mr.  Laugher.  This 
subject  was  treated  principally  with  a regard 
to  modern  appliances,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  use  of  parquetry  (or  inlaid  wood)  in  our 
principal  apartments. 

Several  observations,  however,  were  made 
respecting  the  pavements  and  floors  of  an- 
tiquity, of  which  several  familiar  imitations 
were  referred  to,  in  the  painted  floor  cloths  of 
the  present  day.  It  was  observed,  that  boarded 
floors  (usually  of  oak)  were  considered  a very 
distinctive  appurtenance  to  the  English  man- 
sion in  the  17th  century,  and  that  they  re- 
ceived increased  attention  to  ornamental  effect 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  at  which 
period  the  parquet  floors  had  obtained  con- 
siderable favour  and  were  constructed  at  great 
cost.  Carpets  of  home  manufacture  then 
began  to  enter  into  competition  with  them, 
and  the  use  of  foreign  deals  (which  from  their 
shrinking,  rendered  carpeting  more  essential 
to  comfort)  tended  to  the  disuse  of  this  supe- 
! rior  kind  ot  flooring.  It  was  remarked,  that 
at  present,  there  was  a revival  in  the  feeling 
towards  parquetry,  and  some  explanations  were 
given  of  several  applications  of  steam  and  ma- 
chinery (by  Messrs.  Steinitz  and  Co.)  for  ac- 
celerating not  only  the  production  of  the 
geometric  forms  of  the  component  parts,  but 
ulterior  processes  of  framing  and  construc- 
tion, whereby  considerable  economy  in  time, 
labour,  and  cost  resulted.  Several  observa- 
tions passed  upon  the  relative  cost  of  parquetry, 


and  it  was  said,  that  its  price  laid  down  mar- 
ginally in  dining-rooms,  does  not  now  exceed 
four  times  that  of  its  imitation  on  painted 
cloths,  and  that  for  drawing-rooms,  it  is  not 
more  expensive  than  the  richer  kinds  of 
carpet. 

The  advantages  arising  from  having  an  in- 
laid margin  of  hard  polished  woods,  were  enu- 
merated, and  recommended  to  those  who  care 
to  discriminate  in  such  matters. 


HABERZETTEL’S  PICTURE  OF  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST  PREACHING. 

We  briefly  alluded  to  this  fine  work  of  art 
last  week.  It  was  produced  in  Rome  by  its 
author,  after  aresidence  in  Italy  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  is  the  result  of  much  careful  study 
conjoined  with  skill.  The  scene  is  near  the 
Jordan  ; the  time,  evening.  St.  John  stands  on 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  and  speaks  ; around 
him  are  grouped  infancy,  youth,  and  age  ; the 
devoted,  the  converted,  the  sceptical.  The 
expression  of  every  head  varies  ; each  figure 
plays  a necessary  part  in  the  picture,  yet  all 
point  to,  and  are  subservient  to,  the  one  im- 
pression. All  are  regarding  the  preacher, 
though  with  different  feelings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a mother,  in  the  foreground,  who 
seeks  to  pacify  her  infant.  The  variety  of 
character,  expression,  and  condition,  judi- 
ciously introduced,  the  careful  painting  and 
finish  of  the  picture,  notwithstanding  its  great 
size,  and  the  number  of  figures  presented,  and 
the  elevated  tone  of  the  whole  composition 
claim  for  Mr.  Haberzettel  our  warmest  praise. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  20th,  the  Rev. 
the  President  in  the  chair.  The  following  new 
members  were  elected  : — George  Buckle, M. A., 
Oriel  College;  Charles  Felix  Verity,  Lincoln 
College;  and  J.  S.  Gilderdale,  Oriel  College. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  announcing  the  completion  of  the 
“ Guide  to  the  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,”  the  last  part  of  which,  and  the 
entire  volume,  are  now  ready  for  sale;  and 
also  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Petit’s  paper  on  parochial  church  archi- 
tecture, which  was  read  before  the  society  last 
term.  The  progress  of  the  works  at  Dorchester 
was  next  alluded  to.  The  great  east  window  is 
the  part  to  which  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee is  now  mainly  directed,  for  the  re- 
storation of  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison  has  fur- 
nished a design,  which  will  be  executed  as  soon 
as  the  working  drawings  are  finished.  The 
subscription  lately  raised  by  the  liberality  of 
several  members  of  Oriel  College  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  first  instance  to  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  and  dilapidated  buttress  at  the 
soutb-west  corner  of  the  church,  from  which 
it  is  hoped  that  the  repairs  may  be  extended  to 
the  whole  west-end  of  the  aisle,  including  the 
re-building  of  the  gable,  and  opening  the  west 
window.  The  roof  of  the  sacrarium  and  the 
east  window  were  suggested  as  proper  objects 
for  similar  undertakings,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals or  societies.  The  estimate  expense  of 
the  former  is  191/. ; of  the  latter  150/.  The  Rev. 
J.  L.  Patterson,  treasurer,  read  a letter  from 
the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  office 
of  local  secretary  to  the  society,  and  gave  some 
account  of  the  finial  from  Bp.  Aquablanca’s 
tomb  in  Hereford  cathedral,  of  which  he  had 
presented  a cast.  This  finial  being  the  only 
one  on  the  tomb  which  bore  the  crucifix,  had 
probably,  for  that  reason,  been  concealed,  and 
was  lately  discovered  in  the  cellar  of  a dwelling- 
house  near  the  cathedral.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cox, 
of  Trinity  College,  then  read  a paper  “ on  the 
Choice  of  Sites  for  Religious  Buildings.” 
Mr.  Freeman  inquired,  if  any  member  present 
could  account  for  the  very  frequent  occurrence 
of  a small  church  immediately  contiguous  to  a 
large  one.  He  instanced  St.  Margaret’s  and 
the  Abbey,  Westminster;  St.  Nicholas'  and 
St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Abingdon,  and  others. 
Mr.  Brooke  supposed,  that  in  such  cases  the 
smaller  church  was  built  for  the  use  of  the 
dependents  on  the  abbey. 


The  Wellington  Statue. — In  spite  of 
the  unanimous  expression  of  public  disappro- 
bation, the  works  appear  to  be  proceeding  with 
inside  the  archway. 


PEMBURY  NEW  CHURCH, 

TUNllRIDGE  WELLS. 

This  church,  of  which  the  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Marquis  of  Camden  on  the  11th 
ot  May,  is  intended  to  accommodate  271  adults 
and  95  children.  It  is  to  consist  of  a nave 
(with  north  and  south  aisles),  chancel,  tower 
and  spire  at  west  end  of  south  aisle,  and  a north 
porch.  The  style  adopted  is  perpendicular  or 
third  pointed.  It  will  be  built  of  stone  given 
by  the  Marquis  of  Camden.  The  estimated 
cost  is  1,900/.  Mr.  Constable,  of  Penshurst, 
is  the  builder.  A local  paper,  describing  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone,  says  coolly, 
“ We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that 
Mr.  E.  N.  Stevens,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is 
the  architect.”  The  gentleman  who  gives 
the  luncheon,  of  course,  and  the  Mr.  Smiths 
and  Mr.  Jones  who  are  present,  are  all  duly 
mentioned  on  these  occasions,  but  as  to  the 
architect,  “ the  man  who  makes  the  drawing 
and  just  calls  in  now  and  then  to  see  how  the 
men  are  getting  on,”  it  is  usually  quite  by 
accident  if  he  is  mentioned  at  all. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

May  26th,  1846.  Sir  John  Rennie,  presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

The  paper  read  was  “A  memoir  on  the 
resistances  to  Rail  way  Trains  at  different  velo- 
cities,” by  Wynham  Harding.  The  paper 
commenced  by  describing  several  series  of  ex- 
periments which  had  been  madeby  differentper- 
sons,  with  a view  to  determining  the  resistance 
at  various  velocities;  some  new  experiments 
made  by  the  writer  on  broad  guage  and 
atmospheric  lines  being  given  in  detail.  Great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance prevailed  in  1837,  when  a committee  of 
the  British  Association  examined  the  subject, 
and  reported  upon  it;  notwithstanding  this,  it 
was  found  in  1845  that  the  estimates  taken  by 
some  engineers,  of  the  resistances  per  ton  at 
high  velocities,  exceeded  those  acknowledged 
by  other  engineers  by  as  much  as  300  per  cent. 

It  appeared  that  the  same  low  estimate  of 
resistance  was  advanced  by  the  advocates  of 
the  broad  gauge,  before  the  gauge  commis- 
sioners. It  became,  therefore,  a matter  of 
great  interest,  both  in  a theoretical  and  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  to  determine  which  of 
these  two  estimates  (differing  thus  widely) 
was  correct,  and  the  inquiry  was  stated  to  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  application  of  two  novel 
and  direct  modes  of  measuring  resistances,  re- 
cently afforded  to  engineers  by  the  Atmos- 
pheric Railway  apparatus,  and  the  application 
of  Morin’s  dynamometer  to  determine  the  trac- 
tive force  required  in  propelling  railway  trains, 
as  used  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  his  experi- 
ments. In  arranging  the  vast  number  of  re- 
sults afforded  by  experiments,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  principle:  he  col- 
lected together  all  the  results  of  experiments 
which  exhibited  uniform  velocities  maintained 
on  a calm  day,  and  on  a line  free  from  sharp 
curves  ; these  results  he  calculated  and  pro- 
jected in  diagrams,  and  he  shewed  that  be- 
tween these  results  there  subsisted  the  most 
satisfactory  agreement  and  consistency. 

He  argued  that  the  fact  of  the  agreement  of 
so  many  experiments,  made  by  different  per- 
sons, with  different  objects,  on  different  lines 
of  railway,  during  the  last  seven  years  ; the  re- 
sistance being  measured  in  no  less  than  four 
different  ways,  leads  almost  irresistilly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  increase  of  resistance 
with  the  velocity  was  such  as  these  various  ex- 
periments indicated. 

The  result  was,  that  the  resistance  per  ton 
to  a passenger  train  of  say  30  tons,  at  a speed 
of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  would  be  upwards  of 
50  lbs.  per  ton  instead  of  18  lbs.  per  ton,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  had  been  esti- 
mated by  some  engineers. 

The  author  in  pointing  to  the  results  of 
these  experiments  stated,  that  he  desired  not 
to  express  any  opinion  in  the  paper,  on  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  atmospheric 
system,  or  upon  the  other  practical  points  re- 
ferred to.  He  then  proceeded  to  apply  to  the 
experimental  facts,  a formula  expressing  the 
law  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  which 
appeared  to  afford  results  closely  agreeing  with 
the  experiments. 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  remarks  on 
the  application  of  the  experimental  results 
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exhibited,  which  demonstrated  the  great  increase 
of  resistance  with  the  velocity  (it  being  with  a 
light  train  four  times  as  much  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour  as  at  ten  miles  an  hour),  to  the  cal- 
culation of  the  power  of  the  locomotive  engines, 
to  the  propelling  power,  which  he  contended 
must  be  provided  in  the  atmospheric  system 
beyond  that  which  had  been  calculated  upon 
as 'necessary,  to  the  questions  of  gauge  and 
of  gradient ; on  all  these  points,  the  law  which 
at  present  appeared  to  be  established,  had,  he 
stated,  the  most  direct  and  important  bearing, 
and  the  doctrines  and  modes  of  calculation  till 
recently  in  use  as  regarded  propulsion  on  rail- 
ways, would,  he  believed,  require  great  modi- 
fication. The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several 
tables  and  diagrams. 

A gas  burner  of  a novel  construction  was 
exhibited.  The  principal  feature  was  the, intro- 
duction of  a stream  of  air  to  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  by  means  of  a hollow  button  in  the 
middle  of  the  burner.  The  air  passing  up 
through  the  hollow  stem  of  the  button,  was 
heated,  and  passed  out  by  two  series  of  five 
holes  around  the  periphery,  and  impinging  with 
more  force  with  the  Hame  of  the  gas  curved  it 
outwards  in  the  shape  of  a tulip,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  mingling  with  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  produced  a very  perfect  combus- 
tion. It  was  stated,  that  in  comparing  the 
consumption  of  these  burners  with  that  ot  the 
concentric  ring  burner,  and  trying  the  power 
of  the  two  lights  with  the  photometer,  the  new 
burner  gave  a better  light  with  a saving  of  ra- 
ther better  than  one-third  of  the  gas  consumed. 
It  was,  we  believe,  called  the  universal  burner, 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  McNeil, 


DR.  CARUS  ON  THE  “ CASTLES  ” OF  THE 
ENGLISH. 

This  intelligent  foreigner,  in  treating  of 
England  and  “ the  remarkable  and  highly  in- 
ventive race  of  men”  who  dwell  within  its 
sea-girt  limits,  very  naturally  associates  the 
separation  of  our  domiciles  with  the  reservation 
of  our  manners,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
added,  with  ti  e insulation  of  our  soil. 

“Up  to  the  present  moment,”  says  he, 

“ theEnglishmanstill  perseveres  instriving  after 
a certain  individuality  and  personal  independ- 
ence, a certain  separation  of  himself  from 
others,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his 
freedom.  This,  too,  was  completely  an  ancient 
German  tendency,  which  led  our  remote  an- 
cestors to  prefer  the  rudest  and  most  inconve- 
nient, but  isolated  homesteads,  to  the  more 
convenient  and  refined  method  of  life  in  ag- 
gregation : it  is  this  that  gives  the  Englishman 
that  proud  feeling  of  personal  independence, 
which  is  stereotyped  in  the  phrase,  ‘Every 
man's  house  is  his  castle.’  This  is  a feeling 
which  cannot  be  entertained,  and  an  expression 
which  cannot  be  used,  in  Germany  or  France  ; 
in  which  countries  ten  or  fifteen  families  often 
live  together  in  the  same  large  house.  The 
expression,  however,  receives  a true  value 
when,  by  the  mere  closing  of  the  house-door, 
the  family  is  able,  to  a certain  extent,  to  cut 
itself  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outward  world,  even  in  the  midst  of  great  cities. 
In  English  towns  or  villages,  therefore,  one 
always  meets  either  with  small  detached  houses, 
merely  suited  to  one  family,  or  apparently 
large  buildings  extending  to  the  length  of  half 
a street,  sometimes  adorned  like  palaces  on  the 
exterior,  but  separated  by  partition  walls  inter- 
nally, and  thus  divided  into  a great  number  of 
small,  high  houses,  for  the  most  part  three 
windows  broad,  within  which,  and  on  the 
various  storys,  the  rooms  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  family  : 
in  short,  therefore,  it  may  be  properly  said  that 
the  English  divide  their  edifices  perpendicu- 
larly into  houses,  whilst  we  Germans  divide 
them  horizontally  into  floors.  In  England, 
every  man  is  master  of  his  hall,  stairs,  and 
chambers;  whilst  we  are  obliged  to  use  the 
two  first  in  common  with  others,  and  are 
scarcely  able  to  secure  ourselves  the  privacy  of 
our  own  chamber,  if  we  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  he  able  to  obtain  a secure  and  con- 
venient house  for  ourselves  alone.” 


Destruction  of  an  Ancient  Chapel. — 
The  picturesque  little  chapel  opposite  the  toll- 
bar  at  Kingland,  is  now  being  unroofed,  pre- 
paratory to  its  destruction,  by  the  sanction  of 
the  governors  of  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


jTfUJ  13OO&0. 

A Treatise  on  Railway  Surveying  and  Level- 
ing. By  John  Quested,  Surveyor.  Lon- 
don ; Relfe  and  Fletcher,  1846. 

“ The  increasing  number  of  railroad  under- 
takings,” says  Mr.  Quested,  in  his  preface, 

“ having  given  rise  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  practical  surveyors,  has  caused  many 
young  persons  to  embrace  that  profession,  who 
were  balancing  within  their  own  minds  to  what 
pursuit  to  turn  their  attention. 

Many  who  wish  to  do  so,  may  not  have  the 
means  within  their  power  of  gaining  instruc- 
tion from  practical  men  ; and  almost  all  the 
works  on  surveying  which  give  a theoretical 
knowledge  of  this  art  to  the  extent  required 
by  railway  surveyors,  are  elaborate,  and  so 
mixed  up  with  other  subjects,  that  the  pupil, 
on  opening  the  book,  is  startled  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  matter  he  must  wade  through,  in 
order  to  acquire  that  instruction  he  wishes.” 

Ilis  object  has  been  to  clear  the  road  a little, 
by  avoiding  extraneous  matter,  and  confining 
himself  to  practical  work  ; and  in  this  he  has 
certainly  succeeded  to  a considerable  extent. 
His  little  book  will  be  found  of  great  service, 
by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  an  insight  to  the 
art  and  mystery  of  surveying,  and  have  not  a 
long  time  to  acquire  it  in.  His  closing  piece 
of  advice  to  railway  surveyors  may  be  usefully 
repeated  : — 

“ Let  me  earnestly  advise  his  laying  down 
every  night  all  the  lines  he  has  surveyed  in 
the  day;  let  no  fatigue , no  disinclination,  and 
no  invitation  suffer  a departure  from  this 
principle.  The  advantage  of  following  it  is 
obvious;  for,  as  the  surveyor  daily  proceeds 
along  the  line,  he  necessarily  becomes  more 
and  more  distant  from  his  first  work,  and  if 
the  plotting  be  neglected  for  some  days,  and 
it  should  happen  that  an  error  had  been  made 
at  the  onset,  much  trouble,  great  loss  of  time, 
and  galling  mortification  must  ensue,  before 
the  error  can  be  rectified  ; miles  must  perhaps 
be  retraced  ; and  even  on  the  arrival  at  the 
place  where  the  mischief  had  occurred,  all 
visible  signs  of  stations,  & c.  &c.  might  have 
disappeared.  Besides,  the  handsome  remu- 
neration generally  given  to  railroad  surveyors, 
should  act  as  a stimulus  for  conscientious  ex- 
ertion, in  the  performance  of  a duty  at  once 
onerous  and  important.  On  their  correctness 
depends  in  a great  measure  the  fate  of  the  bill 
in  committee,  and  in  its  ultimately  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Inaccuracies 
detected  by  an  opposing  party  tend  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  line;  and  in  its  overthrow  are 
destroyed  the  hopes,  both  commercial  and 
pecuniary,  of  the  projectors.” 

The  Elements  of  Architecture.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  VV.  Me  Gaulky.  Dublin,  McGlashan  ; 

London,  Orr  and  Co. 

This  will  be  found  a very  useful  introduc- 
tion to  classic  architecture,  in  a condensed  and 
cheap  form.  The  technical  terms  are  defined 
clearly  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  render  it 
a glossary  as  well  as  a connected  treatise. 
“ You  are  to  observe,”  says  our  author  with 
justice,  “ that  technical  language  and  rules, 
if  you  would  make  them  really  useful,  must 
be  not  only  distinctly  understood,  but  also 
learned  and  remembered  as  familiarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  constantly , and  with 
scrupulous  exactness  ; otherwise  technical  lan- 
guage will  prove  an  incumbrance  instead  of 
an  advantage,  just  us  a suit  of  clothing  would 
be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  ivearing 
them,  you  were  to  carry  them  about  in  your 
hand  ” 


Portrait  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin. — Many 
of  our  readers  remember  Mr.  Herbert's  por- 
trait of  this  distinguished  architect,  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  last  year,  and  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  the  able  artist  has  himself 
engraved  it  for  distribution.  It  is  published 
by  Messrs,  Heringand  Remington,  of  Regent- 
street,  iu  whose  establishment  will  be  found  a 
good  collection  of  modern  foreign  woiks  on 
architectural  ornament. 

St.  Ai.kmund’s  New  Church,  Derby. 
— The  top  stone  of  this  spire  was  raised  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  spire,  with  vane,  is 
214  feet  high,  being  28  feet  higher  than  All 
Saints, 


arovmpontmue* 

KENTISH  RAO-STONE. 

Sir, — In  The  Builder  of  May  23rd,  1 
perceive  you  introduce  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Whichcord’s  work  on  “Kentish  Rag;” 

I would  beg  to  observe,  that  by  the  list  of 
prices  quoted  therefrom,  the  public  are  likely 
to  be  led  into  error,  as  the  price  of  the  material 
is  in  a great  measure  regulated  by  the  supply 
and  demand  ; in  fact,  I can  speak  from  ex- 
perience, as  I know  that  last  year  the  price 
was  much  increased,  by  freights  being  higher, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  barges,  and 
consequent  rise  in  freight ; and  with  regard  to 
dressed  stone,  such  as  headers,  &c.,  should 
there  be  many  required,  they  would  imme- 
diately rise  in  price,  as  there  are  not  many 
quarries  whence  they  can  be  procured  in  any 
quantity, and  even  those  could  not  provide  more 
than  their  usual  quantity,  without  sustaining 
loss  in  their  portion  of  the  stone  made  use  of 
for  other  purposes;  therefore  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vance in  price  should  that  be  the  case. 

From  your  extract  from  Mr.  W.’s  work  the 
inference  would  be,  that  the  price  would  apply 
to  the  stone  which  he  terms  the  best,  viz.  the 
“ Boughton  stone;”  now  that  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  shortest  distance  it  could  be  brought 
to  be  shipped,  would  be  nearly  four  miles; 
consequently  the  land  carriage  would  prevent 
its  being  delivered  in  London  at  the  prices 
named  ; it  must  therefore  only  apply  to  those 
quarries  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  from 
which  very  good  stone  can  be  procured. 

My  reason  for  troubling  you  is,  that  I 
thought  parties  who  were  likely  to  use  this 
stone  would,  probably,  in  making  estimates, 
take  those  prices  as  a guide,  which  they  might 
afterwards  find  erroneous. 

I have  often  felt  surprised,  that  Kentish  rag 
has  not  been  more  generally  used  in  its  rough 
state,  as  any  quantity  of  it  could  be  procured, 
at  a very  low  price  in  comparison  to  brick;  in 
fact,  ub'out  one-third,  labour  included  ; and 
for  foundations,  garden  walls,  areas,  &c.,  it 
is  most  admirably  adapted  ; and  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  strength  and  durability.  1 
can  only  account  for  it  by  the  public  not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  ; but  when  that 
is  the  case,  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  used 
most  extensively'. 

If  you  think  the  foregoing  remarks  worthy 
of  your  insertion,  I shall  feel  obliged,  and  re- 
main, Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

June  1,  1846.  ’ A Subscriber. 


THE  WORKS  IN  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  to- 
day, under  the  head  of  “ Ely  Cathedral,”  an 
apprehension  is  expressed  that  “ certain  arches 
in  the  western  tower  are  being  cut  away,  and 
that  their  removal  may,  very  probably,  endan- 
ger the  fabric.”  Should  you  not  receive  dur- 
ing the  coming  week,  any  official  or  authorized 
communication  from  parties  able  to  inform  you 
more  conclusively  as  to  the  facts,  I will  just 
mention  what  occurred  while  1 was  at  the  ca- 
thedral, as  a passing  visitor,  about  a month 
since.  Perceiving  that  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  the  first  story  of  the  tower,  I was, 
upon  inquiry,  informed  by  the  verger,  that 
some  modern  plaster  arches  (mock  groining  in 
fact)  not  half  a century  old,  were  being  re- 
moved, to  throw  open  the  interior  of  the  tower 
to  view  from  the  floor  of  the  church.  I was 
not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  statement;  for  while  there,  much  of  the 
lath  and  plaster  was  knocked  down,  and  enve- 
loped the  entire  west  end  of  the  cathedral  in 
clouds  of  dust. 

Having  entered  with  a thoroughly  wet  coat, 
from  a heavv  shower  of  rain,  I felt  no  induce- 
ment to  verify  the  report  made  to  me,  by  a 
minute  investigation,  which,  under  my  then 
circumstances,  would  have  been  attended  with 
very  disparaging  effects  upon  black  cloth,  so  I 
made  a hasty,  though  a reluctant,  retreat ; 
from  these  data,  however,  I am  really  induced 
to  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  conservators  of 
this  splendid  temple,  that  the  complainants’ 
lament  in  the  present  instance,  if  it  do  not 
end  in  smoke,  will  end  in  this  dust,  and 
nothing  more.  With  every  respect,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, notwithstanding,  for  the  right  good  con- 
servative principles  you  evince  for  our  time- 
hallowed  structures,  allow  me  to  subscribe 
myself  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

London,  May  30,  1846,  Minimus, 
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PADDINGTON  POOR  HOUSE. 

Sir, — The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Pad- 
dington parish  having  advertised  for  tenders 
for  a new  workhouse,  to  be  built  at  Padding- 
ton, I,  with  several  others,  tendered,  when  we 
were  informed  that  neither  tender  would  be 
accepted,  as  they  all  came  to  too  much  money. 
Since  that,  we  have  all  been  written  to  by  the 
surveyor,  saying,  that  the  drawings  were  al- 
tered, and  asking  us  to  tender  again.  We  have 
done  so,  and  the  following  is  the  result:  — 


£. 

Cooper  and  Davis 8,337 

William  Higgs  8,259 

Gerry 8,190 

Higgs  and  Son  7,8G9 

Crook 7,761 

Homan  7,489 

Burton  7,471 

Wilson  7,390 

Cooper 7,228 


Mr.  Homan’s  tender  was  accepted.  Now, 
what  I complain  of  is,  that  as  each  builder 
was  written  to,  the  surveyor  must  have  thought 
them  men  of  sufficient  respectability  to  finish 
the  job,  or  he  most  certainlv  would  not  have 
written  to  them  ; then  why  was  not  the  job 
given  to  the  lowest,  especially  as  each  was 
prepared  with  securities?  And  I am  sure  no 
one  can  complain  of  the  tenders  ; I think  them 
very  fair,  to  what  we  sometimes  see.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  it  was  done  (as  kissing  goes) 
by  favour;  if  so,  I think  you  will  hold  with 
me,  that  the  builders  who  are  lower  than  the 
accepted  one  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  their 
trouble. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Competitor  for  the  Paddington 

3rd  June,  1846.  Poorhouse. 

***  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
thinking,  that  if  a builder  be  invited  to  tender, 
it  is  an  assurance  that  he  is  considered  a proper 
person  to  execute  the  works  ; and,  if  no  stipu- 
lation to  the  contrary,  that  his  tender  if  lowest 
will  be  accepted. 


fWiscrUanra. 

A Tunned  under  Greenwich  Park.  • 
It  has  been  determined  by  the  directors  of  the 
South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  to  pull  down 
the  Greenwich  terminus,  the  Railway  Tavern, 
(known  as  the  Prince  of  Orange),  together 
with  several  shops  and  newly-erected  dwelling- 
houses  adjoining,  and  to  erect  a splendid  ter- 
minus on  Croom’s-hill  in  its  stead,  alongside 
one  of  the  smaller  entrances  into  the  park. 
The  new  tunnel  will  commence  at  the  Creek- 
bridge,  which  separates  Greenwich  from 
Deptford,  and  continue  under  the  town  of 
Greenwich,  the  lower  part  of  the  park  next 
Greenwich  Naval  School,  Maize  hill,  onward 
by  the  hack  of  the  union  workhouse  in  the 
Woolwich-road.  Here  the  tunnel  is  to  end, 
and  the  line  continue  forward  to  Woolwich, 
Hartford,  Gravesend,  &c.  From  the  estimates 
made  by  the  surveyors,  the  directors  consider 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  complete  the  works 
to  Gravesend,  and  open  it  for  public  traffic,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
tunnelling  is  intended  to  obviate  the  vibration 
complained  of  as  likely  to  arise,  and  which  the 
astronomer  royal  considered  would  affect  the 
scientific  studies  of  the  Royal  Observatory. — 
Observer. 

Extraordinary  Escape  at  Sheffield. 
— On  Monday  last,  a long  ladder  was  placed 
from  Church-street  to  the  top  of  the  Sheffield 
and  Rotheram  banking  company’s  premises, 
the  roof  of  which  was  undergoing  some  repairs. 
A gentleman  who  had  business  at  the  bank, 
incautiously  fastened  his  horse’s  bridle  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  ladder  while  he  went  into 
the  bank.  Directly  afterwards,  the  man  who 
had  been  on  the  roof  of  the  house  got  upon  the 
ladder  to  descend  into  the  street.  The  instant 
the  horse  saw  the  man’s  figure  above  him,  he 
made  a bolt,  and  pulled  the  ladder  into  the 
street.  On  feeling  the  ladder  slipping  from 
under  him,  the  bricklayer  caught  hold  of  the 
parapet  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  roof 
again,  or  his  death  must  have  been  inevitable. 
The  ladder  was  broken  in  two,  near  the  top, 
but  fortunately  fell  upon  nobody  who  was 
passing. 

Six  thousand  pounds  have  been  devoted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  to  the  building  of 
churches ; 3007.  has  also  been  set  apart  for 
erecting  schools. 


TENDERS. 


For  erecting  a house  in  Lombard-street,  corner  of  Birchin- 
lane,  for  Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney  and  Co.  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  architect. 


Mansfield ^10,900 

Bridger  and  Ashby  . . 10,481 

Grisscll 10,426 

Piper  and  Son 10,380 

Grimsdcll 9.S0O 

Lee  and  Son 9,800 

Wm.  Cubitt  and  Co.  9,670 


The  quantities  were  taken  out  by  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Nicholls,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Cubitt  was  accepted. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

e compelled,  by  the  Interference  of  the  Slump  Off 


ic  office  of  “ The  Uuilcle 


For  the  several  works  required  for  the  enlargement  and 
rebuilding  of  St.  Ann’s  Chapel,  Bishop  Auckland  ; and  also 
for  building  a new  market  cross  there. 

For  the  supply  of  Radford  with  gas,  also  with  lamps,  lamp- 
irons,  pillars,  and  other  apparatus  for  fixing  the  same. 

For  the  erection  of  a chapel  in  Edward-strcct,  Parade, 
Birmingham. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  tho  works  of  the  Cum- 
nock extension  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Ayr  Railway,  in  three  contracts. 

For  the  works  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
Dalkeith  Railway,  and  its  junction  with  the  North  British 
(extension  of  time). 

For  the  erection  of  additional  works  to  the  Union  Work- 
house at  Midleton  (Ireland). 

For  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Ballymony,  county  of 
Cork. 

For  the  erection  of  gas-works  at  Downpatrick,  including 
the  building  of  a retort-house,  the  supplying  and  fitting  up 
of  the  gasometer,  tank,  retorts,  ovens,  purifiers,  hydraulic 
mains,  Ac. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Ashbourne  workhouse  (further  ex- 
tension of  time). 

For  the  supply  of  curb-stone,  edging,  paving,  and  penant- 
ing,  the  best  Hanham  stone,  or  Frenchay,  or  Welsh,  or  other 
stone  of  equal  quality,  and  for  the  setting  or  laying  the  same 
in  the  footpaths  of  certain  streets,  &c.,  of  Bristol,  for  three 
years,  from  29th  September. 

For  the  execution  of  the  earth- work  for  a drain  or  culvert 
through  Canon's  Marsh,  Bristol. 

For  the  separate  branches  6f  work  connected  with  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  congregational  schools  at  Salisbury- 
street  and  William  Henry-street,  Liverpool. 

For  the  restoration  and  pewingof  Blaby  Church. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  roof  to  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Wereham,  Norfolk. 

For  the  execution  of  Contract  No.  2 on  the  Lynn  and  Ely 
Railway  line,  commencing  at  the  termination  of  No.  I in 
the  parish  of  Denver,  Norfolk,  and  terminating  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  near  Ely,  a length  of 
about  124  miles,  comprising  the  usual  works  of  excavation, 
embankment,  bridges,  culverts,  stations,  Ac. 

For  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the  infirmary  of 
the  Windsor  Union  Workhouse. 

For  repairing  and  externally  painting  the  churches  of  Ard- 
more, Dungarvon,  Kilrosanty,  and  Monksland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  Ireland:  and  for  painting  the  exterior  of  the 
churches  of  Affane,  Killea,  Kinsalbeg,  St.  Olave,  St.  Patrick, 
Ringagonah,  Rossmere,  and  Tcmplcmichael  in  the  same 
quarter. 

For  swords  and  scabbards  for  the  East  India  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian  Church  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton-street,  Birmingham. 

For  the  supply  of  flints  and  Kentish  ragstone  for  the  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich  turnpike  lower  road,  for  one  year,  from 
July  1 and  further,  until  determined  by  three  months'  notice 
on  cither  side. 

For  the  rebuilding  of  Sandbach  Church  steeple,  Ac. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  barn  and  straw-house  at  Water- 
ditch  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Christchurch. 

For  a supply  of  Irom  4000  to  5000  cubic  yards  of  broken 
Guernsey  granite,  or  other  hard  stone,  for  the  repair  of  the 
roads  of  Regent-street,  Whitehall,  Ac. ; and  of  from  2,000 
to  2,500  yards  of  same  material  for  the  repair  of  the  Albany- 
roail  and  other  roads  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

For  a supply  of  regimental  buttons  for  the  East  India 
Company. 

For  the  erection  of  an  infirmary  and  receiving  wards  at  the 
Rye  Union  Workhouse. 

For  the  erection  of  two  chapels  at  the  Tower  Hamlets’ 
Cemetery. 

For  a supply  ol  1,000  tons  rf  new  blue  Guernsey  granite, 
broken  to  a 24  in.  , gauge  ring,  to  be  delivered  at  the  water 
side,  Chelsea,  foi  the  Improvement  Commissioners. 

For  the  erection  id  a Corn  Exchange  and  Market  at  Ely. 

For  the  Iron  furnishings  of  the  Gas  Works  at  Dollar,  N.B. 

For  the  construct 'on  of  a Timber  Landing  Staith,  at  the 
Ferry-boat  dock  at  Hull,  and  other  works  connected  there- 
with, and  for  removing  the  old  break-water  Jetty  there. 

For  the  erection  of  two  Chapels  in  the  Cemetery  of  Co- 
ventry. 

For  any  required  quantity  of  hard  core,  pit  ballast,  broken 
flints,  Ac.,  for  three  years  from  20th  June,  for  the  Commis- 
sioners for  paving,  lighting,  and  improving  the  hamlet  of 
Kentish-town  and  its  vicinity  ; the  quantities  required  not  to 
be  less  in  one  year  than  2,500  yards  of  hard  core,  1,500  yards 
of  pit  ballast,  and  5U0  yards  of  broken  flints. 

For  supplying  to  the  same  Commissioners,  laying  down 
and  bedding  in  proper  morter  for  three  years,  from  20th 
June,  any  required  quantity  of  Aberdeen  kerb  12  inches  by 
8 inches  ; of  York  paving  2,j  inches  thick  ; and  of  dressed 
and  undressed  granite  crossings  ; the  quantities  not  to  be 
less  in  any  one  year  than  2,000  running  feet  of  kerb  ; 1-1,000 
feet  (super)  of  paving  ; and  100  yards  of  crossings. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c, 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Southampton  : the  erections  of  the  Infant  School,  also 
of  a stable,  gig-house,  and  shed. 

At  Sawley,  county  of  Derby  : nine  lots  of  fine  cut  oak,  ash, 
and  elm — 7,500  feet  in  all. 

At  Bristol : 3,000  to  4,000  feet  of  first  rate  rosewood  and 
Spanish  mahogany  veneers,  also  Spanish  curls. 

At  Bristol : a quantity  of  prime  well-seasoned  mahogany, 
and  cedar  boards  and  planks,  and  a few  logs  of  Honduras  and 
Spanish  mahogany,  Ac. 

At  Ashwelthorpe,  near  Norwich  : 40  oak  and  90  ash  trees 
of  large  dimensions. 

At  Newton,  Blossomville,  Bucks:  1,000  feet  oak,  40  ash 
and  elm  trees,  a'quantity  of  hard  wood,  Ac. 

At  Poole:  a stock  of  timber,  deals,  laths,  slate,  Ac. 

At  Southcry,  Norfolk:  about  160  very  fine  beech  trees, 
12  to  18  inches  girth  ; 1,000  feet  ij  board  ; 1,000  feet,  8 inch 
I by  2,  scantling ; a lot  of  slabs,  top  wood,  hurdles,  Ac. 


At  Sudbrook,  Gloucestershire  : the  whole  of  the  apparatus 
and  machinery  connected  with  the  preparation  of  timber  on 
the  anti-dry-rot  principle. 

At  Charity  Farm,  Great  Bardfield,  Essex:  90  good  oak 

At  Elmstead,  near  Colchester:  670  oak  and  birch  seconds, 
15  loads  of  poles,  2,700  bavins,  132  bundles,  hirch,  Ac. 

At  Beaumont,  near  Thorpe,  Essex:  300  lots  of  very  choice 
and  well-seasoned  timber,  deals  and  battens,  floor  boards,  Ac. ; 
and  a quantity  of  ironmongery,  comprising  locks,  screws, 
latches,  pullics,  nails,  Ac. ; and  a lot  of  shutters,  deals,  sash- 
frames  and  sashes,  new  panelled  doors,  window-frames,  oak 
gates,  stone  pavement,  cement,  glue,  pitch,  Ac.  j with  9 oak 
and  4 elm  trees. 

At  Wceley.  Essex : 400  small  oak  trees,  7,000  bavins,  a lot 
of  oak  seconds,  poles,  Ac. 

At  Curraghmorc,  Ireland:  300  lots  of  prime  gross  onk, 
spruce,  larch,  and  Scots  fir. 

At  Grecn-strect,  Deritcnd,  near  Birmingham : an  exten- 
sive iron  foundry. 

At  Tnrdebegg,  Worcestershire : an  rlmost  inexhaustible 
mine  of  clay;  also  a brick-yard,  with  kilns,  flues,  Ac. 

At  Marlborough  : a choice  stock  of  marble  chimney-pieces. 

At  Chelmsford  : 102  oak  and  10  ash  timber  trees,  in  lots. 

At  Wilton,  Wilts:  a whole  stock  in  trade,  comprising, 
besides  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  pine  timber  ; every  article  neces- 
sary to  builders,  smiths,  carpenters,  Ac. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Amateur  Turner.” — Workshops  may  not  be  of  wood. 
Notice  must  be  given  to  the  surveyor. 

“G,  Armitagc .” — Number  for  14th  March,  is  out  of  print. 
First  number  for  present  year  contains  index  to  Vol.  III. 

“ IF.  X.” — Laxton’s  or  Skyrings.  Through  any  book- 

“ D.  J.  J.”  — We  will  inquire. 

“ 11.  P.  IF.”— Next  week. 

“ E.  P.” — Kcnnett,  York-strect,  Covcnt-gnrden. 

Jteceirerl. — “ W.  B.”  (Oundle),  “C.  F.,”  “ G.  W.  R.,” 
“ Veritas,”  “ B.  H.” 

linoks  received.  — “ Family  Herald,”  part  37.  (Biggs, 
Strand).  “ Musical  Herald,”  part  1 . (Biggs).  ” Dolman's 
Magazine”  for  July.  ‘‘ Old  England’s  Worthies,”  part  3. 
(C.  Knight).  ‘‘Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,”  part  7 (Archi- 
tecture continued).  C.  Knight. 


A2>VBaXISE»IBTTTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  11.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  fid.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  lfis.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  Or.  fid.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  din.,  3/.  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  4 1. 
Lisls  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  31.  13s.  3/.  lfis.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

Sl.  Si.  15s.  6/.  5s.  61.  10s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ac.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  cnch. 

WASHING  COPPERS,  above  12lb.,  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 
COCKS,  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop,  4-in.  Is.  8d.,  i}-in.  2s.  4d. 
Lifting  Force  Pumps,  24-in.,  4/.  4s.,  and  every  description 
of  Copper  and  Brass  Work  equally  low,  at  Messrs.  MAC. 
GLASHAN  A CO.,  16,  Long  Acre,  London. 


HAND-IN-HAND  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLES. 

A PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  fin 

WEDNESDAY  Evening  next,  atJEight  o’clock  pre- 
cisely, at  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  Leicester-square, 
to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  association  is  esta- 
blished. T.  E.  DRINKWATER  BETHUNE,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Entrance  in  Princes-strect. 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting,  Computing,  use  of 
Theodolite,  Ac.,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGH1 . 

THE  Advertiser  (an  Engineering;  Surveyor 
of  Extensive  Practice),  is  now  devoting  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  for  Railway  Surveyors,  Ac.,  Ac., 
undertaking  to  make  them  SELF  EVIDENTLY  COM- 
PETENT to  Survey,  Level,  Plot,  Compute,  Determine 
Heights  and  Distances,  give  Curves  and  Gradients,  Ac., 
Ac. foil  all  sorts  of  Ground.  Terms  Five  Guineas;  profi- 
ciency guaranteed  and  references  given. — Apply,  if  personally 
between  5 and  10  p.m.,  to  G.  T.,  117,  Park-street,  Camden- 
town. — N.B.  The  above  imparted  in  as  short  a period  as 
possible  consistent  with  a thorough  instruction. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  hemselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Weetmin.ter : end  ,„ld  »t  thetr  wnrehon.e.-Etn-l- 
Btreet,  Blaekfrinr,  ; Drnce'.  Wharf,  Choke, ,|  Bell  t jtel, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bndge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-H1LL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-strcct. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  ot  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hvde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent  s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  tie  ex- 
tensivclv  used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  ol 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
.tone  in  paving  the  Boor,  of  thocorado»  Mdcon.maMng. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  « bONb, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 

rade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
nth  others,  erroneously  saidtobeofthe  aaraede^nptmn. 
I.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN  & CEMENT  is 
o tally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
ther,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  trorn 
hemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
ome  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
trongest  acids.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
he  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  . 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
hroughout  its  entire  thickness.  ......  .. 

3 Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  ot  the 
ine.t  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
vill  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 

‘^“if peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls 
ikirtines,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
rinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  ap- 
jlied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  «c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
ivood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
lamp,  and  vermin.  , 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
less,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
idva’ntage  over'  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
•conomical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
I’o  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  BANE.  „„ 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Her 

iHajefitg’s 


Koyal 

ILetteis  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing ; BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  bo  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2fis.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clcrkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 

by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


;AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

^ SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
« ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
» ~ sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ 2 4 inch  to  li  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars.  and 
and  at  his  Dcpfit,  H.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millhank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to*  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  TIIE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  ns  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  be  used 

immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


) ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

rOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

I CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
ssessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
duced :— 'it  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
»ctate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
ver  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
one  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
lembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
juires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
d good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ot  years, 
is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export, 
is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
a-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
any  season,  'it  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
ood  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
,nd  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  he- 
mes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
: worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
ay  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
•iiited  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
verest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
)us  for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  01 
is  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
iw  in  use ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
.luable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
iclared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 

Specimen  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
,e  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
flume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  may 
- obtained  on  application  at  the  othce  of  The  Builder, 

id  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
so  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  snd  CO.'S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
TUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  I ainting  over  cx- 
rior  Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
r other  Cements,  and  which  have. become  dirty  and  disco- 
mred.  It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
/hite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
eing  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
IESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAIN  T having  an 
ffinityfor  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  action, 
lereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
nish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
ther  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, -and 
my  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  m the  most 
xposed  Marine  situations. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block.  ....  . , a 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
jarth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  ciystallizahle  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
vears,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to* the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  wliitcant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr, 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  lie  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

‘•I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  tne  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 

th“  We^are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  thatit  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  ol 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  arc 
manifesting  svmptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  1 HOMAS  BRANDE, 

sounu.  taigne  > <<  JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

"To  Sir  William  Bumett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

e attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-strcet.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders.  __ 


M 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise.  _.  , 

Offices,  11,  St.  Bcnet-place,  Gracechurch-strcet,  city,  ana 
62.  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post.  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. —This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Gei.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  nave  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 

called  for.  ..  . . . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  beat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  W allis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  04,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
Its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridgc  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &C. 

* * For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge’s  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
ori'rinal  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stoue  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  l-14th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre  ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  oon.tn.ct  one  over  the  M.nat  Strata  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stabib.j 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuetion  of  fifteen  public  budges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  13.  1846. 


HE  present  views  of  society, 
with  regard  to  crime,  are 
fortunately  different  from 
what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  although  much  igno- 
rance and  misconception  of 
the  subject  still  remain.  A man  may  commit  an 
offence  against'  the  laws,  and  yet  be  afterwards 
a good  and  useful  member  of  the  community  : 
he  has  yielded  once,  but  may  never  yield  again. 
It  is  not  contrary  to  reason  to  believe,  that  some 
amongst  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of 
men  have,  at  one  or  other  period  in  their  lives, 
committed  an  act,  afterwards  bitterly  repented 
of  and  atoned  for,  which,  publicly  known, 
would  have  branded  them  as  criminals  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  led  to  their  utter  ruin 
under  our  defective  institutions.  The  fence 
which  separates  innocence  and  guilt  is  in  many 
cases  so  slight,  and  so  easily  passed,  that,  but 
for  the  sake  of  example,  we  should  rather  pity, 
than  punish,  those  who  unhappily  swerve  from 
the  right  side.  Let  us  ourselves  seek  earnestly 
for  strength  to  keep  it. 

At  one  time  criminals  were  regarded  as  all 
alike,  and  treated  all  alike.  Moreover,  and 
here  was  the  great  mischief,  the  whole  course 
of  proceeding  tended  to  make  this  assumption 
correct;  and  if  they  did  not  speedily  become 
all  alike, — all  as  bad  as  the  worst  amongst 
them, — it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 
Something  has  been  done  to  lessen  this  dread- 
ful evil,  but  not  enough.  How  anxiously 
should  our  law-givers  strive  still  further  to 
effect  improvement. 

As  regards  young  offenders,  the  necessity  of 
some  change  cannot  be  too  loudly  or  too  often 
i urged  : the  effects  of  the  present  system  cannot 
I be  contemplated  without  a shudder  by  those 
who  feel  the  value  of  a soul.  Look  at  the 
i result  of  the  same  indiscretion  committed  by 
I two  boys  in  different  walks  of  life.  The  son  of 
i respectable  parents,  wanting  nothing,  and  duly 
i instructed  as  to  right  and  wrong,  allow- 
i ing  his  stomach  to  overcome  his  head  and 
I heart,  has  purloined  some  sixpences,  and  is 
detected; — the  case  often  occurs.  A sound 
• whipping,  bread  and  water  for  a da}',  and 
j judicious  reasoning,  suffice  to  cure  while 
1 they  punish,  and  make  the  first  offence  the  last. 

I How  different  a result  awaits  the  pauper  boy 
!'  who,  under  stronger  temptation,  and  with  less 
I power  within  to  resist  it,  abstracts  a roll  from 
; a baker  s shop,  or  wherewithal  to  buy  one,  is 
c caught  and  sent  to  prison.  His  fate  is  sealed. 

I Even  if  his  morals  be  not  entirely  corrupted, 
a as  is  too  often  the  case,  a mark  is  set  on  him, 

I he  is  a thief,  and  his  life  is  a course  of  crime. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  remedy  is  diffi- 
c cult ; but  it  is  so  urgent,  that  no  efforts  should 
a be  spared  to  obtain  it.* 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations, 
j by  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  struc- 
ture selected  for  illustration  in  the  present  num- 
b ter,  The  Middlesex  House  of  D ETENTION. 

1 he  building  previously  here  (erected  in  1816), 
v was  called  the  New  Clerkenwell  Prison.  The 
r ne'v  building  is  intended  exclusively  as  a place 


* We  cannot  avoid  alluding  here,  to  Mr.  Sheriff  I 
ip  praiseworthy  efforts  to  establish  refuges  for  discharg 
l!;  soners.  We  trust  he  will  not  relax  in  his  endeavours : al 
it)  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  they  are  not 
it  mountable. 


to  retain  the  accused  only,  and  the  name,  has 
been  changed  with  the  hope  of,  in  some  degree, 
preventing  the  stigma,  of  having  been  sent  to 
prison,  from  attaching  to  those  who  may  be 
eventually  acquitted.  There  is  something  in 
a name,  and  we  think  this  a step  in  the  right 
direction  ; steps  are  taken,  too,  to  prevent  the 
contamination  of  its  inmates  by  evil  associa- 
tion. 

The  accompanying  plan  and  section  (p.282), 
with  the  annexed  references,  will  shew  the 
general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  new 
structure.  The  transverse  corridor  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  is  set  apart  for  females,  and  is 
separated  from  the  part  appropriated  to  males, 
by  the  chapel  (shewn  in  section),  and  other 
portions  of  the  building  that  will  be  common 
to  either  sex.  The  three  arms  of  the  cross 
which  are  for  males,  have  at  the  intersection 
a hall  of  octagon  form,  53  feet  in  height. 

The  length  of  the  male  corridors,  from  east 
to  west,  including  the  central  hall,  is  224  feet ; 
the  width  13  feet,  and  the  height  38  feet.  The 
northern  wing  is  J05  feet  in  length;  and  the 
wing  for  females  measures,  from  east  to  west, 
153  feet.  3 he  rooms  or  cells  for  the  prisoners, 
of  which  there  are  286,  are  11  feet  by  7 feet,  and 
8 feet  high  tospringing  of  arch.  The  apartments 
for  reception,  and  cells  for  punishment,  are  on 
the  basement,  and  of  similar  dimensions  ; there 
are  also  others  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the 
basement  story  are  eight  bath  rooms,  two 
fumigating  rooms,  two  examining  rooms,  two 
clothes  stores,  six  punishment  cells,  a wash- 
house and  laundry,  steward’s  store-room  and 
office,  kitchen,  scullery,  coal  and  potatoe 
stores,  and  four  heating  apparatus  rooms. 
On  the  ground-floor,  the  necessary  clerks’ 
offices,  reception  rooms  and  solicitors’  rooms, 
governor’s  and  surgeon’s,  and  schoolmaster’s 
rooms;  on  the  one-pair,  alarge  committee  room, 
chapel,  and  chaplain’s  room  ; and  these,  with 
the  infirmaries,  turnkeys’  rooms,  and  four 
large  unappropriated  rooms  in  the  female 
wings,  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  main 
building.  The  new  governor’s  and  matrons’ 
houses,  and  entrance  lodge,  as  well  as  the  new 
eastern  boundary  wall,  shewn  on  the  plan,  are 
included  in  the  present  contract  with  the 
builder. 

The  apartments  for  the  prisoners  are  pro- 
vided, under  the  contract,  with  all  the  fittings 
and  conveniences  contained  in  those  at  the 
model  prison  at  Pentonville  (a  pan-closet  and 
copper  washing-basin);  and  the  contract  for 
the  whole  of  the  works,  by  Messrs.  Grimsdell, 
is  28,681/. ; all  the  old  bricks  and  other  sound 
materials  being  used. 

The  whole  stands  on  an  artificial  foundation 
of  concrete,  varying  from  3 feet  6 inches  to  7 
feet  in  thickness.  The  central  portion  of  the 
entrance  front  will  be  faced  with  blue  lias 
cement,  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  will  be 
of  brickwork.  The  sashes  are  to  be  iron, 
fixed  ; the  floors  formed  of  asphalte  on  brick 
arches,  the  spandrells  being  first  filled  in  with 
concrete. 

Considerable  pains  appear  to  have  been 
taken  with  respect  to  warming  and  ventilating 
the  building.  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge,  was 
called  in  to  arrange  this,  in  conjunction  with 
the  architect,  Mr.  Moseley,  and  Messrs.  Cot- 
tam  and  H alien  are  carrying  out  their  inten- 
tions under  contract,  for  600/. 

Fresh  air,  entering  through  the  culvert 
near  the  room  C,  shewn  in  section,  and  warmed 
in  winter  by  an  apparatus,  is  to  be  admitted 
to  every  cell  by  means  of  flues  in  the  span- 
drells of  the  arches  forming  the  floor  of 
corridors,  and  a separate  shaft  (of  60  inches 
horizontal  area),  constructed  in  the  thickness 


of  the  wall,  and  opening  near  the  ground. 
Pipes  of  hot  water  also  pass  through  the 
spandrells  to  assist  in  raising,  when  necessary, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  admitted. 

The  vitiated  air  is  to  be  removed  by  a flue 
from  each  cell,  commencing  near  the  ceiling. 
These  are  gathered  into  one  large  flue,  pas- 
sing under  the  roof  over  each  arm  of  the 
building,  the  size  of  which  is  gradually  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  flues 
opening  into  it,  and  the  air  is  discharged  into 
the  central  shaft,  where  there  is  a small  furnace 
to  accelerate  the  circulation  in  summer,  or  at 
other  times,  when  it  may  be  found  sluggish. 

The  works  appear  to  be  progressing  very 
satisfactorily.  The  walls  throughout  are  now 
12  or  13  feet  above  the  ground. 


THE  NEW  FOUNTAIN  AT  BRIGHTON  NOT 
A FOUNTAIN  OF  HONOUR. 

The  new  Victoria  Fountain  on  the  Steyne, 
at  Brighton,  will  not  redeem  our  character  as 
designers  of  this  description  of  ornamental 
structure.  It  is  tasteless  and  ugly,  and  will 
grievously  disappoint  all  who  have  road  the 
puffing  notices  of  it,  which  have  slipped  into 
some  of  the  provincial  and  London  papers.  On 
a pile  of  rock-work  in  the  centre  of  a large  reser- 
voir, are  three  dolphins  standing  uncomfortably 
on  their  heads,  and  supporting  with  their  tail's 
(light  being  seen  between  them)  a basin  of  the 
most  ordinary  design.  This  in  its  turn,  and 
according  to  law,  carries  a second  basin  of  the 
same  pattern,  on  a disproportionately  high 
pedestal ; and  the  composition  (if  we  may  so 
mis-use  the  word)  terminates  with  an  equally 
lanky  jet-piece  of  nondescript  formation.  The 
poor  fish,  wondering  how  they  got  into  their 
extraordinary  position,  look  quite  ashamed  of 
themselves — fish  out  of  water,  evidently— and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  gawky,  straggling, 
anti  ungraceful.  With  so  many  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  fountains  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Sicily  before  them,  it  seems  quite  extraordinary 
that  such  a perverted  reduplication  as  this 
should  be  perpetrated. 

The  material  is  cast-iron,  bronzed  ; the  cost, 
including  the  pipes  and  laying  but  the  ground 
around  the  fountain,  about  1,000/. 

Brighton,  generally , is  extending  greatly  on 
all  sides,  and  improving  too.  The  greatest 
care  appears  to  be  bestowed  on  the  maintenance 
of  roads  and  approaches,  and  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  town.  The  esplanade  is  cer- 
tainly unrivalled,  and  will  long  serve  to  retain 
for  Brighton  the  amount  of  public  favour  it 
now  enjoys.  The  sea  wall  (if  so  it  may  be 
called,  as  the  sea  does  not  reach  it),  formed  of 
beach  concrete,  stands  well. 

On  Monday  last  two  extensions  of  the  rail- 
way were  opened  to  the  public; — one  to  Chi- 
chester, the  other  to  Lewes.  The  most  im- 
portant work  on  the  latter  is  the  viaduct  over 
the  London-road,  at  the  junction  with  the  old 
line.  It  consists  of  27  arches,  the  largest  of 
which  (crossing  the  turnpike  road)  spans  50 
feet ; the  remaining  26  arches,  30  feet  each. 
The  first  arches,  springing  from  the  main  line, 
as  we  learnt,  rest  on  an  embankment  of  45  feet 
and  are  20  feet  high  ; they  gradually  increase 
in  height  until  they  attain  an  elevation  from  the 
road  to  the  parapet,  of  70  feet.  The  arches 
are  semicircular,  and  rest  on  piers  5 feet  at 
springing,  and  6 feet  6 inches  at  the  bottom. 
This  work  was  commenced  May  18,  1845,  and 
the  last  arch  was  keyed  Ma'rcli  18,  1846. 
They  are  constructed  on  a very  sharp  curve, 
and  produce  a striking  effect  when  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  work  is  of  brick, 
with  a stone  balustrade,  not  yet  finished.  There 
will  be  two  stations  at  Lewes. 

On  the  Chichester  line  the  chief  work  is  the 
bridge  over  the  Arun.  It  is  made  of  wood,  on 
which  the  rails  are  laid,  and  extends  in  an  un- 
broken line  over  the  river,  which  is  here  about 
60  feet  broad.  On  the  approach  of  a vessel, 
a portion  of  the  bridge  on  the  Brighton  side  is 
moved  aside  to  the  right  by  means  of  a winch, 
leaving  an  open  space,  and  into  this  space  the 
portion  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  is  then 
drawn,  also  by  a winch,  and  the  passage  is  left 
clear.  The  vessel  passes  ; the  bridge  is  again 
worked  over;  the  side  piece  is  moved  into  its 
place;  and  the  rail  is  complete.  Chichester, 
with  its  cathedral,  will  form  an  important  ad- 
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dition  to  the  list  of  pleasant  jaunts  open  to  the 
frequenters  of  Brighton.  Lewes,  being  at  a 
shorter  distance,  was  always  in  the  list;  but 
visitors  will  now  be  more  numerous.  Those 
of  our  antiquarian  and  ecclesiological  friends 
who  go  there,  will  find  much  to  interest  them, 
especially  if  they  have  with  them  Mr.  M.  A. 
Lower’s  very  excellent  little  hand-book. 

The  interesting  churches  atShoreham(on  the 
Chichester  line),  are  well  known  as  specimens 
of  Norman  work ; one  of  them,  namely,  that 
of  New  Shorebam,  has  been  restored,  and  we 
may  find  an  opportunity  before  long, "to  speak 
of  them  at  some  length. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Professor  Willis 
delivered  his  seventh  lecture  on  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Re- 
ferring to  the  subject  on  the  last  occasion,  he 
explained  that  the  tracery  of  windows  was  ar- 
ranged in  several  planes,  similar  to  the 
face  of  a simple  Norman  arch.  He  entered 
minutely  into  the  history  of  tracery,  showing 
that  gothic  architecture  had  been  in  use  a 
considerable  period  before  the  introduction  of 
that  important  element.  The  grouping  of  sub- 
ordinate arches  with  a larger  arch,  as  in  the 
Iriforia  of  several  cathedral  and  abbey  arches 
of  the  Norman  period,  was  alluded  to,  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  invention.  In  most  cases 
these  arches  were  all  semi-circular  ; sometimes 
the  large  arch  was  trefoiled,  and  occasionally 
there  was  another  outer  arch  of  pointed  form. 
But  in  all,  there  was  a space,  or  tympanum,  un- 
pierced, and  the  next  step  was  to  perforate 
that  space  with  a quatrefoil,  or  otherwise.  Still 
the  principle  of  window  tracery  had  not  been 
introduced  ; there  was  no  relation  between  the 
several  openings,  and  their  mouldings  were 
often  different. 

The  professor  said,  that  the  invention  of 
window  tracery  was  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  art.  The  systenf,  as 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  mode,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  the  same  mouldings  throughout 
the  window,  as  though  a bar  of  equal  width 
had  been  bent  into  the  different  ramifications. 
The  earliest  example  of  which  we  knew  the 
date  wras  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; and  it  might 
therefore  be  assumed,  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century  the  principle  was  first  de- 
veloped. In  the  earliest  examples  cuspidation 
was  deficient.  Besides  the  windows  in  which 
the  cuspidation  was  secondary,  there  were  some 
where  it  became  entire  tracery ; these  had 
often  been  considered  as  early  examples,  but 
they  were,  in  fact,  of  comparatively  late  date. 
The  system  of  cuspidation  originated  in  the 
arrangement  of  arches  behind  one  another. — 
Illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  simple 
perforated  spaces  of  early  date  and  subsequent 
examples,  the  professor  exhibited  a perforated 
card,  one  side  of  which  represented  the  first 
system,  and  the  other  the  same  openings  with 
the  mouldings  filled  in  between. 

After  some  further  allusion  to  flowing 
tracery,  the  professor  described  another 
system,  briefly  noticed  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Windows  of  this  class  were  very 
numerous,  especially  in  country  churches  ; the 
pattern  was  a diaper,  and  it  was  sometimes 
called  “ reticulated  tracery.”  The  usual 
system  was  here  entirely  changed  ; instead  of 
the  tracery  having  an  intimate  relation  with 
its  circumscribing  arch,  and  accommodating 
its  curves  to  that  boundary,  it  was  cut  off  or 
intersected  by  it,  without  any  other  modifica- 
tion. Conjoined  with  this  peculiarity  was  the 
intersection,  or  penetration  of  the  second  order 
of  mouldings  behind  the  first,  a feature  which 
became  subsequently  almost  universal.  The 
first  introduction  of  this  tracery  might  be 
about  1320,  or  perhaps  a little  earlier. — 
The  later  styles  of  tracery  were  then  adverted 
to,  ani  also  several  windows  of  foreign 
origin,  each  remarkably  different.  One  style, 
prevalent  in  Germany,  had  been  called  “stump 
tracery;”  we  had  nothing  like  it  in  England  ; 
— the  Italian  tracery  was  equally  dissimilar, 
and  was  marked  by  great  want  of  relief. 

In  describing  doorways,  the  professor  shewed 
that  the  mouldings  in  early  English  examples 
might  usually  be  divided  into  three  orders,  or 
arches.  The  inner  arch  was  continued  to  the 
ground  without  shafts  and  capitals,  in  order 
that  the  way  might  be  unobstructed.  The 


model,  which  he  exhibited,  shewed,  in  a very 
clear  manner,  the  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  arches  last  mentioned,  and  that 
which  appeared  on  the  inside.  The  latter,  in- 
stead of  springing  from  a low  level,  had  high 
jambs,  and  a segmental  arch,  in  order  that  the 
leaves  of  the  wooden  door  might  open  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  which,  otherwise,  its 
pointed  head  would  have  prevented. — Tn  win- 
dows, as  in  the  eastern  triplet,  externally,  we 
found  three  distinct  openings,  placed  far 
apart,  whilst  on  the  interior  they  were  united 
as  one  composition  — the  internal  faces, 
called  escoinsojis,  being  united  with  shafts 
(escoi?is(m  shafts)  bearing  arches.  At  the  apex 
of  the  arch,  a deep  shadow  was  gained,  and 
by  the  form  of  the  jambs,  the  light  was  ad- 
mitted freely  from  comparatively  narrow  open- 
ings ; glass  was  then  expensive,  and  it  was 
also  not  unnecessary  to  consider  what  might 
be  required  for  defence ; at  least,  that  considera- 
tion was  the  origin  of  the  smaller  openings  in 
the  Norman  style.— The  lecturer  also  exhi- 
bited a model  of  a window  of  “ decorated  ” 
date,  in  which  the  deep  internal  splay  for  the 
admission  of  light,  and  the  entire  dissimilarity 
between  the  arches  of  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior, were  clearly  shewn.  This  peculiar  con- 
struction had  at  one  time,  been  quite  unat- 
tended to  by  architects.— The  professor  con- 
cluded his  lecture  with  some  remarks  on 
mouldings,  which  he  traced  from  their  origin 
in  the  simple  chamfer,  and  through  their 
greater  development  in  the  early  English 
period.  He  showed  that  the  hollows  in  early 
English  mouldings  were  cut  so  deep  that  they 
almost  met,  and  in  many  buildings  the  inter- 
mediate beads  having  fallen  off  from  decay, 
had  left  a ragged  edge,  which  in  some  resto- 
rations had  been  pared  away,  either  in  igno- 
rance, or  to  save  trouble.  In  the  same  way 
the  decayed  foliage  had  been  cut  out  of  hol- 
lows in  jambs  ana  arches.  The  mouldings  of 
later  date  were  usually  less  elaborate. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  second  Report  from  the  Lords’  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  the 
building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
report  to  the  House,  was  printed  on  Saturday; 
the  following  is  the  report:  — 

That  the  committee  have  again  met,  and 
having  examined  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  as 
to  the  best  system  of  ventilation  for  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  are  of  opinion,  that  fur- 
ther inquiries  and  experiments  should  be  made, 
under  the  direction  of  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  before  the 
final  adoption  of  any  plan  hitherto  proposed 
for  that  purpose. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the 
evidence  of  the  said  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney, 
taken  before  them,  to  be  laid  before  your  lord- 
ships. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Gurney  and  of  Dr.  Reid 
is  given  in  the  appendix,  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  that  of  the  former 

“Are  you  aware  of  all  the  plans  proposed  by 
Dr.  Reid,  for  ventilating  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  ? — No. 

Therefore  you  do  not  know  what  his  scheme 
is,  and  how  he  proposes  to  force  a due  diffusion 
of  air  over  all  parts  of  the  building? — Except 
from  hearsay,  I have  no  accurate  information. 

In  what  manner  do  you  understand  that  he 
intends  to  do  it  ?— By  a large  upcast  shaft,  the 
base  of  which  is  to  communicate  by  air 
passages  to  the  various  apartments  in  the 
building. 

Do  you  suppose  that  that  is  to  be  assisted  by 
any  power  either  of  furnaces  or  steam  power? 
— I suppose  it  must  be  assisted  by  a blowing 
cylinder,  or  a centrifugal  fan.  Those  ad- 
juvants would  be  unnecessary  if  the  upcast 
shaft  had  sufficient  power.  They  are  always 
objectionable,  in  consequence  of  involving  ma- 
chinery, and  being  liable  to  get  deranged.  Yet 
some  mechanical  assistance  must  be  had  ; for 
if  this  extensive  building  is  to  be  ventilated  by 
the  upcast  shaft  it  must  fail.  The  size  of  a 
shaft  would  be  inadmissible,  for  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  your  lordships,  that  the  whole  of  the  air 
drawn  from  the  whole  extent  of  the  building 
ventilated  must  pass  through  it.  This  is  not 
all ; the  whole  of  the  air  drawn  out  of  the 
different  apartments,  and  passing  through  the 
shaft,  must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  500° 
of  Fahrenheit,  otherwise  it  will  have  no  power. 


That  is  a very  important  point;  one  to  which  I 
wish  to  fix  your  attention,  and  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible.  Suppose  the  buildings  of 
the  new  houses  extend  over  ten  acres  of  ground ; 
suppose  five  acres— one  half  only — occupied  by 
rooms,  the  sectional  area  of  the  five  acres  of 
rooms  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  200,000  feet, 
accurately  217,600  feet  square,  which  is  about 
the  square  surface  of  five  acres  of  ground. 
Suppose  the  movement  of  air  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  11  feet  a minute,  which  it  must  be  for  good 
ventilation,  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  must 
be  2,393,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Now  the 
whole  of  this  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air  must 
be  heated  sufficiently  high  to  produce  an  avail- 
able power,  by  the  difference  in  the  weight  or 
balance  of  the  internal  and  external  columns. 
A temperature  of  500  degrees  Fahrenheit,  I 
believe,  is  necessary  to  produce  any  available 
pressure  (?)  The  whole  of  the  air  must,  there- 
fore, be  passed  up  the  chimney,  and  then  raised 
to  a temperature  of  500  degrees  of  heat  as  it 
passes.  This  appears  to  be  impracticable.  But 
supposing  it  possible,  the  quantity  of  fuel  burnt 
could  never  be  suffered.  On  referring  to  ex- 
periments made  by  myself  some  years  since,  I 
find  a pound  of  charcoal  will  heat  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  from  60  degrees  only  to  a tempera- 
ture of  500  degrees.  Therefore,  if  we  take 
this  as  sufficiently  accurate  and  favourable  data, 
we  shall  find  that  we  require  at  least  2,000  lb, 
of  fuel  per  minute.  The  impossibility  of 
being  able  to  consume  this  quantity  of  fuel  is 
evident;  it  is  not  possible  to  burn  this  quantity 
of  fuel.  To  produce  practically  a discharge  of 
that  quantity  of  hot  air,  or  effect  an  available 
power,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  air 
raised  from  60  degrees  to  500  degrees  doubles 
its  volume . 

You  object,  also,  to  the  system  of  ventilating 
from  the  floors  or  sides  of  the  room  instead  of 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  apartments  ? 

Yes;  there  is  a practical  objection  to  this 
direction,  which  will  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  subject  carefully.  These  retrograde  cur- 
rents, produced  from  air  entering  at  a low 
level  into  a room,  are  practically  very  objec- 
tionable ; they  produce  an  increased  rate  of 
evaporation  upon  the  skin,  which  produces  a 
sensation  of  cold.  Although  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  motion  itself  may  be  warm— -say 
70  or  80  degrees — it  will  produce  a tempera- 
ture very  considerably  lower  on  evaporating 
surfaces.  The  skin  of  the  human  body  is  es- 
sentially an  evaporating  surface,  and  suffers 
much  from  this  law.  The  feeling  of  cold  in 
the  parts  of  a room  where  retrograde  or  direct 
currents  act,  is  not  due  to  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  currents,  but  to  the  increased  rate 
of  evaporation  produced  by  them.  Evapora- 
tion produced  by  retrograde  currents  rapidly 
absorbs  heat.  A person  cannot  get  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  direct  or  retrograde  currents, 
if  they  enter  near  the  floor  or  at  a low  level,  but 
if  the  openings  are  made  in  the  ceiling  or  at  a 
high  level,  then  they  are  mixed  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  above,  and  cease  or  be- 
come destroyed  before  they  can  possibly  reach 
any  one  standing  on  the  floor. 

Although  not  evinced  by  the  common  ther- 
mometer ? 

Not  by  the  common  thermometer,  but  in- 
stantly by  an  evaporating  thermometer. 

It  does  not  depend  upon  temperature,  but 
evaporation  ? 

It  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  rate  of 
evaporation  produced  by  a current  of  air  pass- 
ing over  the  surface.  It  is  said,  “ It  you  cover 
the  skin  with  ether,  or  some  other  rapidly 
evaporating  substance,  you  may  freeze  a man 
to  death  in  the  height  of  summer.”  A current 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
acting  on  highly  alcoholic  ether  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a thermometer,  will  occasion  the 
mercury  soon  to  fall  to  the  freezing  point,  not- 
withstanding the  current  of  air  may  be  at  80 
degrees.  Evaporation  where  there  are  partial 
currents,  goes  on  unequally  ; there  is  a feeling 
of  heat  out  of  the  currents,  and  a feeling  of 
disagreeable  cold  when  in  them.  You  cannot 
get  out  of  them  if  the  entering  current  is  any- 
where where  it  impinges  upon  the  person. 
This  is  a great  objection  to  air  for  ventilation 
entering  a room  anywhere  at  a low  level;  it 
must  necessarily  impinge  upon  the  person. 

Will  you  state  what  force  you  propose  to 
apply  to  set  the  atmosphere  in  motion? — I 
prefer  the  visit  t ergo  arising  from  the  escapage 
of  high-pressure  steam;  through  proper  sized 
air  passages,  it  furnishes  a power  capable  of 
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being  managed  so  as  to  produce  at  will  any 
rate  of  current  down  to  almost  an  insensible 
breathing.  I prefer  it,  also,  in  consequence  of 
its  great  capability  of  management.  When  I 
state  that  in  some  experiments  which  I made 
ten  years  since,  I raised  a column  of  mercury 
nine  inches  by  the  force  of  the  current  of  air 
produced  by  it,  the  Committee  may  see  from 
that  fact,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  a force 
which  never  can  be  required  for  ventilation. 
M.  Arago,  in  some  experiments  within  the  last 
few  months,  has  raised,  by  a current  of  air  thus 
produced,  a column  of  mercury  15  inches. 
Therefore  these  facts  prove  that  we  have  abun- 
dant power  so  as  to  overcome  every  opposition 
arising  from  wire-drawing  or  other  resistance, 
and  to  compel  air  to  pass  with  uniformity 
wherever  it  may  be  necessary.  It  is  simple  in 
application,  and  its  economy  great,  though  that 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  former; 
it  is  capable  of  being  passed  easily  and  inde- 
pendently to  any  part  of  the  building  separately. 
You  may  act  by  this  principle  upon  groups  of 
rooms,  or  upon  single  rooms,  or  anywhere 
where  it  may  be  convenient;  by  that  means, 
you  prevent  the  necessity  of  cutting  up  the 
building,  or  the  making  of  large  communica- 
tions. Another  advantage  which  it  will  pro- 
duce, and  which  though  last  may  not  be  the 
least,  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  passing  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air,  as  much  as  can  be  required  to 
produce  ventilation,  through  small  passages ; 
which  passages  may  be  secured  against  the 
communication  of  flame,  in  case  of  fire,  on  the 
principle  of  the  safety-lamp.  This  is  a circum- 
stance of  great  importance  where  a building  is 
to  be  made  fire-proof.  Supposing  there  are 
several  rooms  connected  together  by  ventilat- 
ing flues,  all  would  be  rendered  safe  and  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other  as  to  fire,  by 
the  intervention  of  diaphriagms  of  wire  gauze, 
upon  the  principle  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s 
safety  lamp.  Wire  gauze  cannot  be  introduced 
unless  you  have  great  command  of  power, 
because  you  offer  by  it  a strangulation  diffi- 
culty in  the  passage  of  air,  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  ordinary  means  of  ventila- 
tion. 

You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Reid  has  a plan  for 
collecting  the  smoke  of  every  fire  in  the  build- 
ing, and  conveying  it  all  through  one  shaft? — 
I have  heard  so. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  can  be  done  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  difficult. 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  QUESTION  ON  THE 
CONVERSION  OF  AREAS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  subjects  of  a 
practical  and  useful  character  are  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  readers  of  The  Builder;  it 
appears  that  they  have  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  the  geometrical  conversion  of  surfaces, 
an  example  of  which  was  given  in  No.  168  of 
the  journal,  in  reference  to  the  development 
and  conversion  of  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
right  cylinder  and  cone.  The  theory,  when 
taken  in  its  whole  extent,  is  a most  elegant 
and  important  one, and  byits  aid  many  thousand 
practical  questions  may  be  resolved  with  the 
greatest  facility,  the  solution  of  which  by  other 
methods  would  be  a matter  of  no  easy  accom- 
plishment. In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
version of  figures  bears  a similar  relation  to 
the  common  processes  of  practical  geometry, 
as  that  which  the  theory  of  fluxions  or  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  bears  to  com- 
mon algebra.  The  question  proposed  in 
No.  172,  by  a correspondent  who  signs  him- 
self “ A Builder,”  affords  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  principle  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  he  is  aware  of  the  prac- 
tical advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
system,  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  for  him  and 
other  operatives  who  take  an  interest  in  en- 
quiries of  this  nature,  to  know,  that  a full 
development  of  the  subject,  with  all  its  most 
useful  and  important  practical  appliances,  will 
shortly  meet  the  public  eye.  But  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  examining  the  proposed  data,  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  side  in  each  aperture  of  the 
same  length,  viz.,  twenty-eight  inches;  it  will 
therefore  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
delineation  to  refer  both  the  triangles  to  that 
side  as  a common  base,  and  so  to  arrange  them 
that  one  may  lie  on  each  side  of  it;  by  this 
disposition  of  the  given  triangles,  they  are  at 
once  reduced  to  the  equivalent  quadrilateral 


figure,  ACB  D.  T hrough  C and  D,  the  vertices 
of  the  triangles  constituted  upon  the  common 
base  AB,  draw  the  straight  lines  EF  and  GO 
respectively  parallel  to  AB  and  to  one  another. 
Bisect  AB  in  the  point  P,  and  through  P the 
middle,  and  B the  extremity  of  the  bisected 
line,  draw  EN  and  FM  respectively  perpen- 
dicular to  AB,  and  meeting  the  parallels  EF 
and  NM  in  the  points  E,  N and  F,  M,  thereby 
constituting  the  rectangular  parallelograms 
EFBP  and  PBMN,  making  together  the  whole 
rectangle  EFMN  equal  to  the  given  triangular 
apertures  ABC  and  ABD. 

Produce  EN,  the  side  of  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  EFMN,  directly  forward  to  any 
convenient  distance,  and  from  the  point  N in 
that  side  draw  the  straight  line  NI  in  any 
direction  at  pleasure;  then,  on  NI  set  off  the 
number  7’1,  or  some  multiple  or  submultiple 
of  it  from  a scale  of  equal  parts  of  any  mag- 
nitude whatever,  and  on  EN  produced  towards 
S,  set  off  NR  from  the  same  scale  of  equal 
parts,  making  it  equal  to  the  number  2-26, 
or  to  the  same  multiple  or  submultiple  of  it 
that  NI  is  of  7'1.  Make  NK  equal  to  NM  the 


is  NM.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  solu- 
tion becomes  assimilated  to  that  of  the  cylinder 
in  No.  168  of  The  Builder,  for  the  rectan- 
gular parallelogram  ENMF  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  development  of  a cylindric  sur- 
face, of  which  the  length  is  EN,  and  the 
diameter  NQ,  the  circumference  of  the  end 
being  equal  to  NM. 

Bisect  EQ  in  H,  and  on  II  as  a centre  de- 
scribe the  semi-circle  EGQ,  meeting  MN  pro- 
duced in  G ; then  is  NG  the  radius  of  the  circle 
required  ; therefore,  upon  N as  a centre  with 
the  radius  NG  thus  determined,  describe  the 
circle  GSO,  and  it  will  be  equal  in  area  to  the 
given  apertures  or  triangles  ABC  and  ABD. 

Demonstration. — From  C and  D,  the  vertices 
of  the  triangles  to  the  middle  of  the  common 
base  at  P,  draw  the  straight  lines  CP  and  DP  ; 
then,  because  AB  is  bisected  in  P,  the  triangles 
ACP  and  BCP  are  equal,  for  they  are  upon 
equal  bases,  AP  and  BP,  and  between  the 
same  parallels  EF  and  AB;  therefore,  the 
whole  triangle  ABC  is  double  of  the  triangle 
BCP  ; but  the  rectangle  BFEP  is  double  of 
the  triangle  BCP,  for  when  a parallelogram 
and  a triangle  have  the  same  base,  and  are  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  the  parallelogram  is 
double  of  the  triangle;  consequently,  the 
parallelogram  BFEP  is  equal  to  the  whole 
triangle  ABC,  for  things  that  are  double  of  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Again;  since,  as  before,  AP  is  equal  to  BP, 
the  triangles  ADP  and  BDP  are  equal,  for 
they  are  upon  equal  bases,  AP  and  BP,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  AB  and  NM ; 
therefore  the  whole  triangle  ADB  is  double 
of  the  triangle  BDP;  but  the  rectangle  BMNP 
is  double  of  the  triangle  BDP;  for  when  a 
parallelogram  and  a triangle  have  the  same 
base,  and  are  between  the  same  parallels,  the 
parallelogram  is  double  of  the  triangle  ; con- 
sequently, the  parallelogram  BMNP  is  equal 
to  the  whole  triangle  ADB,  for  things  that  are 
double  of  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another;  wherefore,  the  whole  rectangular  j 


parallelogram  EFMN  is  equal  to  both  the  tri- 
angles ACB  and  ADB. 

Because  the  straight  lines  IR  and  KQ  are 

Kirallel  by  the  construction,  the  triangles 
IR  and  NKQ  are  similar,  and  their  cor- 
responding sides  proportional  ; therefore  we 
have,  NI  : IR  : : NK  : NQ ; that  is,  7-1 

: 2-26  : : (NM=14)  : NQ»=— 5 

4-456338  inches,  true  to  the  last  place  of  de- 
cimals. I hen,  because  NQ  is  the  diameter  of 
a right  cylinder,  of  which  the  circumference  is 
NM,  and  development  ENMF,  the  straight 
line  EQ  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  end  extended  in  the 
same  straight  line ; and  it  was  shown  by  a 
legitimate  and  rigorous  investigation  applied 
to  the  cylinder,  in  No.  168,  that  the  radius  of 
a circle  of  equal  area  to  the  convex  surface,  is 
a mean  proportional  between  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  and  its  length ; but  NG,  by  the 
property  of  the  circle,  is  a mean  proportional 
between  EN  and  NQ,  the  one  being  the  length, 
and  the  other  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder; 
consequently,  the  circle  GSO,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  the  radius  NG,  is  equal  to  the 
development  of  the  cylindric  surface,  or  to  the 
rectangle  ENMF  ; but  we  have  shown  that  the 
rectangle  ENMF  is  equal  to  both  the  triangles 
ACB  and  ADB  ; therefore,  the  circle  GSO  is 
equal  to  the  same  triangles,  and  GO  is  the 
diameter  required. 

The  above  is  the  solution  of  the  question  as 
required  by  the  proposer;  we  should,  however, 
consider  the  process  as  being  incomplete,  were 
we  not  to  accompany  it  with  the  arithmetical 
solution  also,  both  as  a criterion  of  comparison, 
and  for  a test  of  its  accuracy;  this  is  necessary, 
since  the  principle  employed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  cylindric  surface  alluded  to  above,  has 
been  impugned  by  at  least  one  reader  of  The 
Builder;  and  he  must  be  given  to  understand 
that  it  i6  no  less  an  authority  than  Archimedes 
himself  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  overthrow; 
for  he  has  beautifully  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  same  principle,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  applying  a pair  of  compasses  to 
a wood-cut  on  a printed  sheet,  and  comparing 
the  measurements  with  a carpenter’s  common 
rule,  will  be  competent  to  overthrow  the  de- 
monstrations of  that  Prince  of  Mathema- 
ticians; yet,  strange  to  say,  such  have  been 
the  means  employed  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  common  rules  of  mensuration,  the 
area  of  a plane  triangle,  when  three  sides  are 
given,  is  found  by  multiplying  altogether  the 
half  sum  of  the  sides,  and  the  differences  between 
this  half  sum  and  each  of  the  sides , and  ex- 
tracting the  square  root  of  the  product : or  it  is 
found  by  drawing  the  base  into  the  perpendicular, 
and  taking  half  the  product;  and  since  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  sum  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars, or  EN,  the  length  of  the  rectangle 
ENMF,  in  order  to  compare  the  result  with 
that  obtained  by  the  foregoing  solution,  we 
shall  perform  the  process  in  both  ways,  as  the 
one  will  serve  as  a check  upon  the  other,  and 
avoid  the  liability  to  error  in  numerical  opera- 
tions. 

For  the  area  of  the  triangle  ACB,  the  pro- 
cess by  the  first  method,  is 

Sum  of  the  sides,  34+28-f-22=84 
84 

Half  sum  of  the  sides,  — =42. . log.  1-6232439 

r 42 — 34=  8..  log.  0-9030900 

Differences  < 42 — 28=14. . log.  1-1461280 

1.42—22=20. . log.  1-3010300 


Sum  of  logs.  4-9734919 
Area  of  the  triangle  ACB=306-7227I  2-4867459 
square  inches.  Half  sum  of  logs.  J 
For  the  area  of  the  triangle  ADB,  the  pro- 
cess, by  the  first  method,  is 
Sum  of  the  sides,  36-+-324-28=96 
96 

Half  sum  of  the  sides,  — =48..  log.  1-6812412 

f48— 36=12..  log.  1-0791812 

Differences  < 48 — 32=16. . log.  1-2041200 

1.48—28=20. . log.  1-3010300 


Sum  of  logs.  5.2655724 
Area  of  the  triangle  ADB=429-3251  2-6327862 
square  inches.  Half  sum  of  logs.  / 

* It  may  be  proper  to  state,  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  that  the  number  2-26,  used  in  the  analogy,  is  the 
diameter  of  a circle  whose  circumference  is  7‘1 ; numbers 
which  express  the  ratio  true  to  the  sixth  place  of  decimals, 
and  differing  by  less  than  2 in  the  seventh  place,  and  are 
therefore  more  than  sufficiently  accurate  for  every  purpose, 
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Therefore  the  sum  of  these,  or  the  area  of 
both  apertures  together,  is  306-7227  + 429-325 
= 736-0477  square  inches.  From  C and  D, 
the  vertices  of  the  given  triangles,  let  iall  the 
perpendiculars  CY  and  DVV  ; then,  the  for- 
mula by  which  to  find  the  segments  of  the 
base  AB  for  the  triangle  ACD,  is  AV2  — 
BV2  = AC2- — BC2,  and  the  numerical  value 
of  the  perpendicular  as  deduced  from  this 
formula,  is  CV  = 21*90876  inches,  and  con- 
sequently the  area  of  the  triangle  is  21-90876  X 
14  = 306-7227  square  inches,  the  same  as 
before. 

Again,  the  formula  for  the  segments  AW 
and  BYV  in  the  triangle  ADB,  is  AW2  — 
B\V2  = AD2  — BD2,  aud  the  perpendicular 
DVV  deduced  from  this  formula,  is  DVV  = 
30-666  inches,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ADB  = 30-666  x 14  = 429-325  square  inches, 
the  same  as  before. 

Therefore,  if  736-0477  the  aggregate  area  of 
the  triangles  be  divided  by  3- 141 59,  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  will  give  NG  the  radius 
of  the  circle  sought;  thus  we  have  NG  = 

/ 736-0477  ._w„.  , 

3*1*11511  — — 1 5*30657  inches. 

Now,  for  the  value  of  NG  as  deduced  from 
the  geometrical  method,  we  have  EN  = 
C V + DW  = 21-90876  + 30-666  = 52-57476 
inches;  and  by  a previous  calculation  we 
found  N Q the  diameter  of  the  imaginary 
cylinder,  to  be  4-456336  inches  ; consequently 
we  get  NG  :=  ^/52-574/6  x 4-456338  = 
15-30657  inches,  the  same  as  by  the  other 
method,  a result  which  sets  the  accuracy  of  the 
principle  of  conversion  above  suspicion,  and 
proves  its  excellence  as  a system  of  geometri- 
cal manipulation.  -T- 


THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM. 

WINDOW  DRESSINGS RUSTICATION. 


Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  if  the  question  be  not  an 
impertinent  one,  what  may  be  your  opinion. of 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge?  By 
a contemporary  of  yours,  it  has  lately  been 
made  the  subject  of  criticism  to  some  extent, 
yet  in  a very  weathercock  fashion  ; for  a warm 
eulogy  on  it,  founded  upon  examination  of  its 
specific  merits,  was  immediately  followed  up, 
in  the  very  next  number  of  the  publication 
alluded  to,  by  a second  article  which,  though 
still  affecting  admiration  of  the  building,  was 
intended  to  convince  us,  that  every  thing  which 
had  been  pointed  out  as  a particular  beauty  in 
the  plan  and  composition,  is  in  reality  a defect; 
and  that  all  that  is  original  in  the  idea  of  the 
fa$ade  is  decidedly  bad.  This  is  blowing  hot 
and  cold  with  a vengeance  ; — is  veering  about 
from  east  to  west  with  au  alacrity  truly  sur- 
prising. Pity  that  alacrity  outstripped  both 
discretion  aud  dexterity;  for  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  the  latter  would  at  least  have  managed 
matters  so  as  to  save  appearances,  whereas 
now,  it  is  the  publication  itself  which  upsets 
the  criticism  it  had  just  before  given  its 
readers  in  its  leading  architectural  article;  and 
what  is  not  least  strange  of  all,  it  does  so  with 
apparent  unconsciousness  that  any  such  article 
hud  appeared,  since  it  takes  no  notice  of  it,  nor 
is  there  any  attempt  to  explain  what,  being 
unexplained,  looks  like  egregious  self-contra- 
diction. After  being  voted  a very  superior 
piece  of  architecture  one  month,  the  poor 
Fitzwilliam  is  blackballed  the  next,  and  readers 
are  thrown  into  perplexity  and  amazement 
also,  by  finding  such  diametrically  contrary 
opinions  delivered  from  one  and  the  same  au- 
thority. 

Self-contradiction  of  a different  kind  is  also 
exhibited  in  another  paper  in  the  same  publi- 
cation, which  reprobates  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner,  the  practice  of  employing 
columns  and  pediments  as  decorations  to 
windows.  “To  window-columns,”  we  are 
gravely  told  “ is  attached  that  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous which  is  inseparable  from  diminutive 
resemblances  of  things  noble  and  dignified  in 
themselves.”  Well  it  may  be  so  ; but  I would 
ask  the  writer  how  then  can  he  possibly  re- 
concile it  to  his  critical  conscience,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a very  squeamish  one,  to  admire 
“ the  lower  range  of  windows  in  the  Reform 
Club-house,  as  extremely  graceful  and  appro- 
priate,” seeing  that  they  also  exhibit  dimi- 
nutive resemblances  of  what  constitutes  at 
least  one-half  of  an  order,  viz.,  its  entabla- 
ture ? If  there  be  absurdity,  at  any  rate  bad 


taste,  in  putting  small  pediments  over  windows,  I Philip  s Park 
which  it  is.  asserted  have  the  appearance  of  | Albert  to  Liv 
being  only  “stuck  on,”  does  not  precisely  the 
same  argument  hold  equally  good  against 
small  cornices  over  windows,  which  we  know 
to  be  mere  decoration,  just  of  that  “ stuck- on  ” 
sort  which  is  so  strongly  condemned  in  the 
other  case  ? If  any  thing  so  vulgar  as  a homely 
proverb  maybe  tolerated,  I should  say,  “ What 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.” 

However  it  may  swagger  about  principles,  the 
criticism  that  puts  window-columns  and  pedi- 
ments under  ban,  yet  at  the  same  time  tolerates 
and  even  admires  window  entablatures  and  cor- 
nices, is  only  shallow, one-sided, argument,  con- 
venient enough,  perhaps,  just  for  the  imme- 
diate occasion,  until  its  sophistry  and  shallow- 
ness are  exposed. 

The  same  circumspect  critic  denounces 
rustication  as  no  better  than  a species  of 
“ tattooed  masonry.”  Therefore,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  he  has  no  admiration  for 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  or  the  Florentine  style  gene- 
rally; or  even  for  that  classical  mode  of  rus- 
tication, of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
fa9ade  of  Dover  House,  Whitehall, — a mode 
that  produces  such  richness  of  surface,  and 
also  so  much  relief.  When  he  exclaims, 

“ fancy  the  Parthenon  thus  gashed  and  cica- 
trized,” he  himself  fancies  that  he  has  uttered 
an  objection  quite  unanswerable.  Yet  the  very 
terms  he  makes  use  of  show  only  disingenuous 
sophistry;  for  a regular  system  of  jointing, 
whereby  the  joints  themselves  are  rendered 
ornamental,  cannot  with  any  sort  of  fairness 
be  called  “ gashing  and  cicatrizing ;”  and  had 
he  ever  read  the  article  “ Rustication,”  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  he  might  have  learnt  that 
such  expression  of  the  several  stones  and 
courses  of  masonry  is  both  legitimate  and 
aesthetic. 

As  to  the  Parthenon,  are  we  to  admit 
nothing  which  does  not  conform  to  the  ex- 
ample of  that  edifice? — and  has  all  archi- 
tectural beauty,  all  architectural  design,  been 
so  completely  exhausted  in  that  and  similar 
structures,  as  to  render  them  the  standard  by 
which  every  thing  else  is  to  be  measured?  For 
my  own  part,  I am  almost  tempted  to  say, 
hang  the  Parthenon,  and  to  wish  most  devoutly, 
that  it  had  been  blown  up  altogether  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  17th  century.  At  this  you, 
of  course,  look  grave,  as  befits  au  editor;  but 
if  I had  you  Ute-h-tete  with  only  Burgundy 
between  us,  I would  soon  make  you  confess, 
that  the  Parthenon  is  made  no  better  than  a 
stumbling-block  to  us. — Yours,  &c. 

Budownik 

P.S.  Speaking  of  Barry’s  refacciamento  of 
Soane’s  building  at  the  corner  of  Downing- 
street,  the  publication  above  alluded  to  says, 
that  “ the  columns  are  hoisted  to  their  former 
position  on  the  first  floor,”  although  every  body 
who  remembers  what  the  building  Originally 
was,  knows  that  the  order  then  comprised  the 
ground-floor  and  a mezzanine  over  it.  Nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
finished  up,  by  the  frieze  being  enriched 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ancient  footpaths  for  the  recre- 
ation and  enjoyment  of  the  public  is  awakening 

general  attention. Within  the  last  eighteen 

months  the  windows  (ten  in  number)  of  the 
ancient  flint-built  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Borden,  near  Sittingbourne,  have  been 
enriched  with  painted  glass,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  incumbent,  who 

is  also  himself  the  designer. The  works  at 

Osborne  (Isle  of  Wight)  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing. The  estate  is  to  be  inclosed  by  a paling 
nine  feet  high.  The  new  lodge  is  now  occu- 
pied, and  her  Majesty  and  the  Court  are  ex- 
pected at  the  island  in  a few  weeks. From 

Guernsey  a great  deal  of  granite  is  now  im- 
ported, also  Caen  for  kerb  stones  and  repairing 

roads. The  government,  it  is  said,  intend 

to  erect  the  military  station  at  Birmingham 
into  a grand  central  dep6t,  to  which  most  of 

the  troops  at  Weedon  will  be  removed. 

The  designs  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  lodge  of  the 
Church  of  England  cemetery  in  Warstone- 
lane,  Birmingham,  were  on  view  at  the  Athe- 
naeum Rooms  last  week,  but  no  selection  made. 

The  three  public  parks  at  Manchester  are 

to  be  called  Queen’s  Park,  Peel’s  Park,  and 


— During  tlie  visit  of  Prince 

pool,  it  is  "believed  he  will 

lodge  at  Knowsley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby ; a postponement  of  the  visit  till  the 
first  week  of  August  has  beep  suggested,  in 
order  that  the  scenery  on  the  Mersey  may  have 
the  advantage  of  bigli  water  in  the  river  and 
harbouK Tt  is  rumoured  that  a Jesuit  col- 

lege is  about  to  be  established  at  Tremeircliion, 

in  Denbighshire. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  tower  of  the  northern  transept  of  Leaming- 
ton parish  church  was  laid  by  the  Rev.V aughan 
Thomas,  on  Thursday  week : it  is  to  be  about 
120  feet  in  height,  the  transept  itself  being 
carried  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  present 
nave,  with  a large  rose  window  about  30  feet 
in  diameter ; the  whole  of  the  buildings  to  be 
in  the  early  decorated  style. The  Ciren- 

cester agricultural  college  is  now  opened  tor 
the  reception  of  students,  of  whom,  when  the 
additional  wing  now  erecting  is  completed,  it 
will  accommodate  200.  It  is  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style;  principal  front  to  the  south, 
with  a fa?ade  of  190  feet  by  50  feet  in  height, 
the  centre  relieved  by  a tower  surmounted  at 
the  north-west  angle  by  an  octangular  turret, 
the  whole  rising  93  feet  from  the  lawn.  The 
best  mode  in  use  for  heating  and  ventilating  is 
said  to  have  been  adopted.  Messrs.  Daukes 
and  Hamilton,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  archi- 
tects; and  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Cirencester,  is  the 

builder. -The  parish  church  of  Wood  Eh- 

derby,  near  Horncastle,  has  been  recently 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Henry 

Dymoke,  Bart. The  arrangements  for  the 

erection  of  a new  church  in  the  Sneyd  district 
of  the  parish  of  Burslem  appear  to  be  making 

satisfactory  progress. Such  also  is  the 

case  with  the  proposed  restoration  ot  Oundle 

church. On  removing  the  old  oak  stalls 

from  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 
Nottingham,  preparatory  to  repairing  the 
roof,  a sculptured  tablet  of  marble  was  dis- 
covered, buried  with  its  face  downward,  pro- 
bably since  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  a.  bas-relief  of  the  Pope  inaugurating  a bishop, 
and  is  about  twd  feet  in  height  and  one  in  Width, 
and  has  been  curiously  painted  and  illuminated, 
traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  Several  pieces 
of  copper  and  silver  coin,  likewise  discovered, 
are  chiefly  Hanse-town  tokens,  or  Peter’s  pence. 

The  Peterborough-bridgc  repairs  are  in 

progress,  and  it  is  intended  to  expend  about 
200/.  on  the  Hail  Western  Bridge.  TheEdrith 
Bridge  will  be  opened  by  the  Huntingdon 

assizes. The  baths  at  the  new  water- works 

at  Hull  have  accommodated  4,843  bathers  during 

the  month  of  May. Frdra  the  report  of  the 

surveyor  of  the  Lamp  and  Drainage  Commitee 
at  Hull,  for  the  year  ending  1st  of  Jitne,  read 
lately  at  their  annual  meeting,  it  appears  that  ac- 
tive measures  have  been  taken  for  the  thorough 
drainage  both  of  Hull  and  Myton.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  can  now  be  cleansed 
with  water  from  the  docks.  The  total  length 
of  new  drains  in  Hull  and  Myton,  completed 
in  the  past  year,  is  1,150  yards;  and  in  Myton 

4.000  yards  of  new  paving  and  1,800  of  new 

flagging  have  been  laid  down.  Further  im- 
provements are  recommended. It  is  pro- 

posed to  erect  new  baths  at  Rotherham ; the 
sum  of  500/.  has  been  voted  for  the  purchase 

of  a site  in  Westgate. The  marble  statue 

of  Southey,  by  Mr.  Lough,  for  his  sepulchral 
monument  in  Crossthwaite  Church,  Keswick, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  monument  will 
shortly  be  erected,  but  the  committee  are  short 

of  funds. The  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 

tile  manufactory,  near  Belford,  is  said  to  he 
capable  of  turning  out  1,000,000  tiles  in  the 
season.  One  workman  can  turn  out  nine 
bricks  in  one  minute.  Etheridge’s  patent 
machine  is  at  work,  producing  8,000  tiles,  equal 
to  4,000  tiles  and  4,000  soles  a day.  The  dry- 
ing sheds  are  calculated  to  hold  38,000  tiles  ; 
and  the  two  kilns,  when  finished,  will  contain 

20.000  each. The  Edinburgh  Water  Com- 

pany, it  is  said,  charges  only  4s.  per  annum  for 
water  supplied  to  cottages  let  for  less  than  51. 
per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  only  3s.  A new 
college  for  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Free  Church  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
Castle  Hill.  From  the  report  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
lately  read  at  their  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh, it  appears  that  last  year,  the  number  of 
churches  erected  amounted  to  500,  while  this 
year  the  number  was  621,  making  an  increase 
of  91  since  last  assembly ; but  this  included 
those  which  at  that  period  were  in  progress  of 


erection.  The  amount  subscribed  up  to  last 
report  was  317,000/,  this  year  increased  to 
390,000/.  The  actual  income  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  18,729/.  4s.  ; and  the  outlay  for 
the  immediate  purposes  of  the  fund,  during  the 
same  period-,  was  11,274/.  IGs.,  leaving-  a 
balance  of  7,454/. 


LONDON  .PARISHES  HAVING  COUNTRY 
BURYING  GROUNDS,  & c. 

Sir, — A fcjw  remarks  on  the  above  subject, 
mentioning  the  few  London  parishes  which 
have  anticipated  the  dawn  of  more  fitting  ar- 
rangements, may  be  a suitable  pendant  to  the 
article  on  “Joint  Parochial  Cemeteries,” 
which  you  were  pleased  to  insert  on  the  30th 
ultimo. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that  some  Lon- 
don clergymen,  besides  laymen,  who  have 
seen  that  suggestion,  have  decidedly  approved 
it,  thinking  it  perfectly  practicable,  and  hot 
liable  to  abuses.  Whatever  might  be  the  best 
ultimate  arrangement,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
hitherto  themajority  (I  think)  prefer  the  choired 
grounds,  with  old  associations,  to  the  pew  ge- 
neral cemeteries — thus  apparently  wishing  for 
“neighbourhood”  in  burial. 

Such  a plan  also,  might  be  still  better  suited 
to  very  populous  places  in  the  country;  and 
might,  1 think,  be  available  for  the  “ City”  of 
London,  changing  the  divisions  of  parishes. 
on  account  of  their  immense  number  and  small 
population,  for  that  of  “ IVards."  On  these 
subjects,  something  more  may  be  said  another 
time. 


St.  Andrew's , Holbom . — This  ground,  in 
the  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  cannot  now  be  called 
“country,”  but  was  much  more  so  at  the  time 
of  its  establishment,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 
Containing  2.}  acres,  it  was  much  curtailed 
by  the  erection,  eight  years  ago,  of  a 
church  upon  the  ground , which  church,  How- 
ever desirable  or  necessary,  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  placed  any  where  else.  This  was 
not  only  “ robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  but 
robbing  here  much  the  poorer  of  the  two. 
’Tis  true  the  buildihg  is  vaulted  under,  but 
that  accommodation  is  for  the  rich,  not  the 
poor.  The  ground  is,  I believe,  decently 
kept  and  managed  ; but  with  its  closely- 
crowded  old  church-yard  and  great  population, 
this  parish  must  greatly  require  fresh  room. 

St.  Pahcras. — Further  removed,  towards 
Kentish  town,  is  the  original  churchyard  of 
this  parish.  It  is,  by  additions,  very  large, 
(about  seven  acres);  celebrated  for  the  inter- 
ment of  French  refugees,  and  foreigners  of 
rank;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  be.  called 
heat,  is,  I believe,  destitute  of  the  abomina- 
tions sometimes  found  elsewhere,  but  still  in- 
sufficient for  the  immense  population. 

St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields — immediately  ad- 
joining, about  four  acres,  is  the  most  pleasing 
of  all,— though  the  poor  or  “cheapest”  part,  is 
beginning  to  be  crowded.  Having  only  one 
scale  of  fees  would  remedy  this.  This  ground 
has  many  flowery  and  well-kept  graves  and 
tombs,  and  is  well  fitted  for  a contemplative 
stroll  on  a spring  or  summer  day,  from  which 
a man  might  return  better  hearted.  The 
most  striking  tomb,  with  cypresses,  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Soane.  Dr.  Buckner,  rector  of  St. 
Giles’  and  Bishop  of  Chichester,  an  esteemed 
prelate,  who  lived  to  a venerable  age,  conse- 
crated this  ground  in  1804.  There  is  a small 
chapel  at  the  entrance,  and  a residence  for  the 
sexton,  or  superintendent,  who  is  in  deacon’s 
orders  and  performs  the  service. 

St.  Martin' 's-in- the- Fields,  at  Carriden-town, 
is  little  larger,  and  is  respectable,  with  a small 
chapel,  but  the  flattest  and  most  uninteresting 
(at  present)  of  the  whole.  I have  heard  that 
early  and  private  disturbance  of  bodies  occurs 
here  ; but  as  the  party  asserting  it  was  evidently 
a profligate  character,  it  is  mentioned,  hoping 
it  may  be  known  to  be  false.  As  this  parish 
has  a shockingly  crowded  ground  in  Drury- 
lane,  iurther  arrangements  may  be  very  de- 
sirable. 

St.  James's  (Piccadilly),  in  the  Ilampstead- 
road,  about  3^  acres,  retired  from  the  road, 
and  not  unpleasing.  It  was  established  about 
lilty  years  ago,  and  has  a spacious  chapel 
(for  Sunday  duty  also),  with  a good  organ 
and  stone  turret,  containing  about  800  persons. 
This,  and  St.  Giles’,  are  sometimes  used  by  the 
parish  in  which  they  are  situated  (St.  Pancras), 
and  by  others.  St.  James’s  chapel,  &c.,  may 
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be  termed  ornamented  by  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbing,  not  only  distinguished 
in  literature,  but  as  one  of  the  best  and  warm- 
est-hearted Christians  in  London. 

St.  Marylehone , at  St.  John’s-wood,  has  a 
large  entrance  chapel,  or  church,  with  an  Ionic 
ortico  and  bold  turret,  containing,  however,  a 
ell  of  petty  size,  in  lieu  of  a deep  toned  one. 
The  size  is  about  six  acres  ; the  lower  part 
tastefully  ornamented,  but  the  upper,  or 
cheaper”  ground  is,  or  was  a few  years  back, 
very  slovenly,  with  graves  half  filled,  or  the 
boards  left  in,  &c.  This  parish  has  a crowded 
ground,  in  which  the  poor  are  buried,  near  the 
old  and  new  churches. 

This,  omitting  suburban  parishes,  is  the 
whole  list,  and  is  sufficiently  meagre. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  D.  Parry. 

London,  June,  1846. 


THE  BRITTON  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  a pam- 
phlet had  been  distributed  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  raised  for  this  purpose, 
giving  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  dinner  on 
the  7th  of  July  last,  a list  of  the  subscribers, 
and  a statement  of  the  arrangement  that  had 
been  made.  As  we  had  previously  informed 
our  readers  on  all  these  points,  we  did  not  go 
further  into  detail.  We  cannot  avoid,  how- 
ever, quoting  some  eloquent  and  kind  remarks 
on  the  pamphlet,  From  the  accomplished  pen  of 
the  Rev.  .1.  Milford,  which  appear  in  the 
current  riuihber  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , 
agreeing  most  cordially  with  them,  as  we 
do : — 

“ To  be  born  to  honours  is  a hapby  accident; 
to  achieve  them  is  a noble  distinction.  Mr. 
Britton’s  honourable ..career  is  all  his  own;  he 
has  gained  his  station  in  life  diligent  exer- 
tion, by  the  possession  of  useful  and  elegant 
acquirements,  by  eminence  in  his  own  parti- 
cular line  of  study,  by  general  intelligence  in 
other  branches  of  science  and  art,  by  a love  of 
literature,  ana  by  a generous  and  liberal  assist- 
ance to  those  employed  in  pursuits  congenial  to 
his  own.  To  his  labours  the  architecture — and 
particularly  the  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture  of  the  country,  is  deeply  indebted 
for  the  restoration  of  what  was  decayed,  and  the 
improvement  of  what  was  defective.”  “ There 
are,  however,  still  higher  qualities  belonging  to 
our  nature,  than  those  of  mere  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, and  greater  endowments  than  those 
of  scientific  acquirements.  Mr.  Britton  is  justly 
endeared  fo  his  friends  by  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  as  well  as  valued  by  them  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Ills  inifid.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  him  mlist  lie  pleasingly  impressed  with  the 
simplicity  ot'  liis  manners,  the  kindness  of  his 
address,  and  the  open,  candid,  and  generous 
expression  of  his  feelings.  The  humble  writer 
of  these  few  lihes  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  honour  conferred  by  his  friendship,  as 
he  willirigly  confesses  the  advantage  he  has 
derived  from  liis  knowledge  and  attainments. 
Mr.  Brit|on  has  enjoyed  the  enviable  privilege 
of  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  age ; and 
we  can  say  that  many  who,  like  ourselves, 
originally  came  to  him  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, soon  felt  anxious  to  cultivate  a more 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  to  make  private 
friendship  be  the  happy  result  of  professional 
reputation.  The  names  which  appear  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  before  us,  afford  an  ample 
testimonial  of  all  that  we  have  said.  They  ex- 
tend through  all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the 
professional  artist,  and  by  their  extension  they 
stamp  a more  authentic  value  on  their  appro- 
bation. Such  a band  of  friends  any  man  may 
be  justly  proud  of;  and  we  trust  that  in  Mr. 
Britton’s  mind  and  feelings,  the  present  public 
evidence  of  attachment  will  shed  a bright  and 
genial  lustre  over  the  shadows  of  advancing 
age,  as  they  are  Slowly  and  gently  closing  on  a 
long  alid  honourable  and  happy  life.”  To 
which  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  great  cordi- 
ality, we  say,  amen. 


Com. kgb  at  IIono  Kong. — The  magni- 
ficent sum  of  10,000/.,  it  is  said,  has  been 
contributed;  one-half  towards  the  erection  of 
a college  at  Ilong  Kong,  and  the  other  half 
towards  the  endowment  of  a bishopric  there. 

The  Croydon  Atmospheric  Line  has 
been  put  out  of  condition  by  the  hot  weather 
affecting  the  valve. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  entertained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  that  the  prices 
could  not  be  maintained,  the  iron  trade  has 
continued  much  as  it  was.  The  orders  on  the 
books  for  engineering  purposes  were  so  great; 
coupled  with  the  expectations  arising  from 
projected  railroads,  that  the  masters  deter- 
mined on  maintaining  the  prices  declared  at 
the  last  series  of  district  meetings,  and  they 
have  done  so,  and  are  now,  in  fact,  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  their  resolution.  Two 
weeks  ago,  it  was  the  intention  of  some  of 
them  to  blow  out  a number  of  furnaces,  in 
order  that  they  might  keep  the  supply  fully 
within  the  rates  of  current  demand.  Now 
there  seems  to  be  a confident  expectation 
amongst  them  that  even  an  advance  on  the 
present  high  prices  may  be  proposed  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  great  difficulty,  however; 
has  been  to  maintain  the  present  prices ; and 
that  done,  many  of  them  are  satisfied,  as  they 
well  may  be.  The  general  belief,  at  all  events, 
is,  that  the  orders  on  hand  will  enable  them 
to  withstand  any  reduction  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. “ If  the  American  tariff,”  says  the  Bir- 
mingham correspondent  of  the  Morning  He- 
rald, “ which  our  last  advices  from  that  coun- 
try left  lying  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  had 
not  been  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  the 
Mexican  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  should 
have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  a great 
advance  in  the  price  of  iron.  At  present 
the  duty  on  sheet  iron  imported  into  America 
out  of  this  country  is  50  dollars.  The  pro- 
posed new  tariff  would  reduce  it  14^  dollars, 
which,  at  the  present  cost  of  iron  in  this  coun- 
try, and  freight,  &c.,  would  enable  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturers  to  have  good  Stafford- 
shire iron  for  about  15/.  a ton  in  place  ot  some 
25/.,  which  it  now  costs  in  their  own  country. 
Iii  the  absence,  however,  of  this  great  impetus, 
and  knowing  the  state  of  our  own  market,  1 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying  there  cannot  be 
any  further  advance  of  prices.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mining  Journal 
thinks  that,  “ unless  some  extraordinary  politi- 
cal or  commercial  event,  which  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated, takes  place  during  the  next  two 
months,  the  present  prices  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  maintained  — in  Staffordshire,  at 
least.” 

At  Glasgow  the  prices  of  pig-iron  are  much 
the  same  as  our  last  quotations.  On  the  6th 
of  June  the  prices  quoted  are — 69s.  for  No.  1, 
and  65s.  6d.  lor  No.  3,  per  ton,  net  cash.  Sales 
to  a moderate  extent  were  effected  last  week 
at  69s.,  67s..  6d.,  and  68s.  6d.,  for  No.  1 ; 65s., 
66s.,  and  64s.,  for  No.  3,  net  cash,  and  at  76s. 
by  bill  at  three  months  — dealers  not  at  all 
anxious  to  operate — market  closed  dull — but  no 
decided  decline  to  report 


Spread  op  Knowledge. — At  a meeting 
of  delegates  from  mechanics’  institdfes  in 
union,  held  last  week  at  Huddersfield,  Lord 
Morpeth,  who  presided,  said,  “ That  although 
politics  were  very  properly  excluded  from 
meetings  like  thut,  he  trusted  he  might  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  a question  which  had  of 
late  much  agitated  the  public  mind.  He 
alluded  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  And 
why  did  he  mention  that?  Because  he  trusted 
that  as  that  question  was  about  to  be  finally 
settled,  it  would  leave  an  open  stage  for  other 
questions  that  must  succeed  it.  The  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  might  bring  more  wheat  for 
man,  more  oats  for  horses,  more  maize  for 
cattle.  But  for  men  who  spoke  and  reasoned, 
and  enrolled  themselves  us  members  of  me- 
chanics’ institutes,  something  more  was  re- 
quired than  the  meat  that  perisheth.  And 
when  the  legislature  shall  have  done  its  part  as 
regards  material  things,  the  people  must  put 
forth  their  efforts  to  educate  the  immortal  soul. 
Then  they  would  expect  Lord  John  Russell  to 
wiite  a letter  against  the  evils  of  ignorance, 
which  are  more  fatal  than  the  evils  of  fever  and 
mortality  ; they  would  expect  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  bring  in  a bill  for  a general  system  of  edu- 
cation ; they  would  expect  Cobden  and  Bright 
to  agitate  for  free  trade  in  slates  and  primmers, 
for  learning  for  the  many,  and  literature  for 
the  millions.  His  lordship  then  enlarged  upon 
the  utility  of  mechanics’  institutes,  and  recom- 
mended his  hearers,  whilst  supporting  them, 
to  add  to  knowledge  virtue,  which  would  ensure 
them  everlasting  happiness  and  peace.” 
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HOUSE  OF  DETENTION.— (Ground  Plan.) 


( North .) 

CORPORATION  ROW 
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References  to  Plan. 


. Male  wing*. 

. Female  wings. 

. Juvenile  wing. 

. Exercising  yards  for  Males. 

. Ditto  ditto  Juveniles. 

. Ditto  ditto  Females. 

. Central  Hall. 

. Corridors. 

. Cells. 

. Area.  11.  Store. 

. School-master’s  room. 


13.  Officers. 

U.  Reception  cells. 

15.  Solicitors’  rooms. 

16.  Officers’  mess. 

17-  Governor’s  office. 

18.  Surgeon’s  room. 

19-  Magistrates’  staircase. 

20.  Washing-room. 

21.  Stairs  to  steward’s  department. 

22.  Entrance  passages  to  female  wings. 

23.  Clerks’  office. 


24.  Female  reception  room.  35.  Entrance  to  visiting-places. 

25.  Front  entrance.  36.  Governor’s  house. 

26.  Stairs  to  basement.  37.  Matron’s  house. 

2“.  Stairs  to  ditto  of  female  department.  38.  Dining-rooms  . 

28.  Stairs  to  one  pair.  39.  Drawing-rooms. 

29.  Visiting  places  for  males.  40.  Study. 

30.  Ditto  ditto  for  females.  41.  Dead  house". 

31.  Passage  for  friends.  42.  Wicket  gate. 

32.  Ditto  for  officers.  43.  Entrance  gates. 

33.  Friends.  44.  Porter’s  lodge. 

34.  Prisoners.  45.  Present  lodge. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

VENTILATION. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Tite, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  foreign  se- 
cretary, Professor  Donaldson,  communicated 
the  death  of  Monsieur  Vaudoyer,  architect  of 
Paris,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute. 
Monsieur  Vaudoyer,  by  his  publications  and 
his  works,  has  rendered  good  service  to  his 
art. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Dr.  Buckland,  being  present  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election  as  honorary  member,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  offered  his  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane,  architect,  from  Ireland, 
being  introduced  as  a visitor,  laid  before  the 
.meeting  a_set  of  drawings  illustrative_jjf  the 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Crpss,  at  Tipperary,  made 


by  Mr.  Woodward,  and  invited  English  archi- 
tects to  visit  his  country,  where  much  would 
be  found  to  interest  them.  In  this  abbey  there 
were  several  peculiarities  ; no  two  windows 
were  alike  : the  apex  of  the  label  moulding 
round  the  window  heads,  terminated  in  some 
instances  in  a sculptured  head.  The  most 
striking  point,  however,  was  the  occurrence  of 
a raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
transept,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
still  “ waking  bier,”  and  on  which  bodies  were 
placed  before  burial.  Amongst  other  pecu- 
liarities in  Irish  building,  Sir  Thomas  Deane 
mentioned  a label  or  drip  at  Kilmalloek,  where 
over  each  joint  a pedimental  stone  was  placed 
for  protection,  and  produced  a novel  feature  in 
the  design. 

An  address  on  ventilation  was  then  delivered 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Toynbee,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Toynbee  introduced -the  subject  by  stat- 


ing, that  during  the  whole  of  his  professional 
career  he  had  almost  constantly  been  attached 
to  public  medical  institutions,  and  that  he  had 
slowly  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  disease  in  the  human 
race.  A large  share  of  this  disease  was  in- 
curable when  once  produced,  but  he  was  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  it  could  be  wholly  pre- 
vented. He  therefore  felt  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  medical  men  while  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cure  and  palliation  of  disease,  also  to 
exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  preventive  mea- 
sures. In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he 
had  investigated  the  sources  of  disease,  and  he 
found  that  one  of  the  most  fertile,  was  a want 
of  a due  supply  of  air  in  dwellings  and  public 
buildings.  With  this  conviction  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  deliver  the  present  ad- 
dress, although  he  was  conscious  how  little  he 
was  able  to  do  justice  to  its  subject. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


In  speaking  on  the  necessity  for  ventilation,  it 
was  shewn  that  10  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  a 
volume  double  the  size  of  the  person  breath- 
ing, is  required,  for  the  purposes  of  respiration 
and  transpiration,  every  minute.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  was  described  as  the  process 
of  carbonization.  Respiration  as  the  process 
of  decarbonization  in  the  170  millions  of  air 
cells,  forming  a surface  thirty  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  skin.  In  the  process  of  transpira- 
tion, the  so  called  insensible  perspiration  was 
continually  given  off,  which  together  with  the 
vapour  expelled  from  the  lungs,  amounted  to 
two  fluid  ounces  every  hour.  Thus  500  people 
in  a church  during  two  hours,  give  off  fifteen 
gallons  of  water  into  the  air,  which  if  not  car- 
ried away,  saturates  every  thing  in  the  build- 
ing after  it  has  been  breathed  over  and  over 
again  in  conjunction  with  the  impurities  it 
contains  collected  from  each  individual.  The 
use  of  lamps,  gas,  and  oil,  was  shewn  to  de- 
teriorate the  air  and  to  add  much  moisture  to 
it. 

The  effects  of  neglect  in  carrying  out  plans 
for  ventilation,  are  shewn  in  the  production  of 
three  of  the  most  formidable  and  frequent  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  human  race, — fever, 
scrofula,  and  consumption.  Numerous  facts 
were  adduced  in  proof  of  this  view,  and  the 
way  in  which  these  diseases  were  produced 
was  pointed  out.  Thus,  it  was  shewn,  that  all 
those  who  were  immolated  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,  who  did  not  perish  from  imme- 
diate suffocation,  died  in  a short  time  from 
fmtrid  fever.  The  proportion  of  people  dying 
of  consumption  who  follow  in-door  occupa- 
tions, is  double  that  of  those  who  work  out  of 
doors;  and  it  increases  as  the  space  for  labour 
is  more  contracted.  Dr.  Guy  has  shown  that  it 
is  more  common  in  the  upper  parts  of  large  esta- 
blishments, as  printing-houses,  &c.,  where  the 
air  is  most  vitiated.  Towns  exposed  to  the  wind 
are  much  less  liable  to  consumption  than  those 
which  are  well  protected  and  sheltered,  and  the 
goitre  afflicting  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhone  is  produced  by  a stagnation  of 
air.  Instances  were  cited  of  schools,  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  children  were  scrofulous, 
and  to  whom  an  increased  diet,  warmer  cloth- 
ing, &c.,  were  not  productive  of  any  benefit; 
and  by  the  aid  of  proper  plans  of  ventilation 
the  disease  disappeared  entirely.  This  result 
has  taken  place  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  since  the  new  dens  opened  to 
the  air  have  been  in  use. 

It  was  then  shewn,  that  hitherto  there  had 
been  a total  absence  of  plans  for  the  supply  of 
pure  air  in  a sufficient  quantity,  to  the  abodes 
of  human  beings.  Towns  are  erected  in  lo- 
calities wholly  unadapted  for  residences;  they 
are  constructed  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  often  increase  to  so  large  a size  as  to 
be  rendered  from  this  cause  only,  most  un- 
healthy. 

The  last  portion  of  the  address  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  securing  an  efficient  ventilation.  The  ex- 
ample set  by  nature  ought  to  be  followed,  and 
the  gentle  changes  produced  by  the  wind  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  imitated.  The  great 

firinciple  is,  to  admit  into  rooms  and  houses  a 
arge  quantity  of  air  at  a moderate  temperature 
(60°  to  65°) ; and  that  there  should  be  an  out- 
let for  the  vitiated  air.  The  pure  air  to  be 
admitted  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  floor, 
and  to  be  warmed  by  aid  of  the  fire-place. 
The  various  plans  for  warming  the  fresh  air 
were  examined,  and  their  errors  were  found 
to  have  been,  that  a small  quantity  was  ad- 
nfcitted  through  a narrow  channel,  and  at  a 
temperature  much  too  high,  so  that  its  nature 
was  deteriorated.  The  subject  of  warming 
abodes  was  also  alluded  to ; and  it  was  shewn, 
that  from  the  bad  mode  of  construction  of 
stoves  and  fire-places,  and  from  improper 
materials  being  used,  the  smoke  was  not  con- 
sumed, ventilation  was  rendered  impossible, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  dispersed  up 
the  chimney.  Mr.  Toynbee  was  happy  to  say, 
that  he  had  recently  examined  some  plans 
about  to  be  patented  by  a gentleman  who  had 
devoted  a long  life  to  the  subject,  and  had 
brought  to  it  great  chemical  and  practical 
knowledge,  in  which  these  evils  would  be 
remedied,  and  important  advantages  gained. 

In  speaking  of  the  means  for  insuring  the 
egress  of  the  vitiated  air,  it  was  stated,  that  as 
its  temperature  on  escaping  from  the  mouth  is 
between  eighty  and  ninety  degrees,  it  rises 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  from  which 


there  should  always  be  a means  of  escape.  Dr. 
Arnott’s  valve  had  been  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  thousands  of  people  will  be 
indebted  to  its  use  for  their  lives  and  health. 
If  it  were  the  custom  of  this  country  to  erect 
statues  in  memory  of  those  who,  like  Jenner, 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
men,  Dr.  Arnott  in  manifold  ways  had  indeed 
earned  for  himself  this  distinction.  A modifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Arnott’s  chimney  valve,  by  Daw, 
a working  man,  was  alluded  to  and  displayed, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  always  remaining 
open,  unless  voluntarily  closed.  Various  sug- 
gestions were  made,  shewing  how  easily  plans 
of  ventilation  may  be  carried  out;  aud  Mr. 
Toynbee  concluded  his  very  excellent  address 
by  appealing  to  the  architects  to  carry  out 
efficient  plans  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
by  doing  which  they  would  confer  unbounded 
good  upon  the  public,  by  improving  the  public 
health. 

The  chairman  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  science 
of  ventilation — all  was  perfectly  simple— the 
great  point  was  to  proportion  the  means  of  en- 
trance and  exit  to  the  quantity  of  air  required. 
As  regarded  decoration,  there  was  more  diffi- 
culty: the  appearance  of  valves  was  offensive, 
and,  moreover,  the  air  in  drawing  through 
them  left  black  lines  around  the  edges. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  alluded  to  Some 
houses  in  Edinburgh,  ventilated  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Robison,  wheie  the  means  of  exit  for  the 
vitiated  air  was  provided  behind  the  cornices 
in  every  room.*  The  reverend  gentleman  took 
occusion  to  comment  on  the  injury  done  by  the 
open  gully  holes  in  our  streets,  and  blamed  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  not  permitting 
them  to  be  trapped.  The  necessity  for  permit- 
ting the  escape  of  the  bad  air  from  the  sewers 
was  no  answer.  If  central  shafts  were  pro- 
vided at  certain  intervals,  with  a single  gas- 
light at  ti  e top  of  each,  the  sewers  would  be 
effectually  ventilated,  and  the  public  health 
preserved.  Several  other  gentlemert  addressed 
the  meeting  at  considerable  length. 


SUPPOSED  INJURY  TO  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

In  addition  to  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
last  week,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  see  the  following  remarks,  which 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Atheneeuvi  on  the 
subject: — “ The  author  of  some  observations, 
which  were  given  in  the  AtJienceuin  for  May 
23rd,  respecting  the  works  which  are  in  pro- 
gress in  Ely  Cathedral,  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  octagonal  termination  of  the 
western  tower,  and  the  sub-arches  beneath  the 
original  Norman  work,  are  cotemporary  and 
parts  of  the  same  design.  The  first  was  erected 
about  the  year  1386;  the  second  were  added, 
by  Bishop  Gray,  about  the  year  1460;  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  is  surmised,  of  the  tower  having 
sunk  bodily  through  a space  of  nearly  six 
inches; — occasioning  the  most  extensive  ruin 
of  the  adjoining  wings  of  the  western  transept ; 
of  which  the  northern  w&s  takeh  down  and  the 
southern  (which  has  been  recently  opened  and 
restored)  was  left  in  a very  dangerous  state,  - 
the  crown  of  every  arch  being  ruptured  and 
dislocated  ; and  one  of  the  principal  pieces,  and 
much  of  the  arcuding  and  ashlaring,  completely 
separated  from  the  rubble  filling  of  the  wall. 
As  the  Norman  piers  of  the  tower  are  cased 
with  new  and  very  perfect  masonry,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speculate  upon  the  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  this  subsidence  ; but  the 
magnificent  Norman  zigzag  arches,  which  are 
now  partially  (to  the  extent  of  about  three  feet 
in  depth  out  often)  exposed  to  view,  are  per- 
fectly sound,  there  being  only  one  considerable 
crack  discoverable  in  them,  occasioned  by  a 
partial  twisting  in  the  settlement  of  the  south- 
western buttressing  turret  of  the  great  tower. 
If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  confidence  of 
the  builder  of  the  sub-arches,  in  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Norman  arches  above  them,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  loose  rubble  filling, — 
which  was,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  left  be- 
tween them,  and  which  alone  has  been  par- 
tially removed  in  the  works  which  are  now  in 
progress. 

It  may  be  very  teadily  admitted  that  the 
public  have  a just  right  to  demand,  iii  all  works 
which  are  executed  with  a view  to  the  restora- 
tion and  stability  of  the  great  monuments  of 

* One  of  these  houses,  we  remember,  is  fully  illustrated  in 
“ Loudon’s  Architectural  Magazine,” 


our  ecclesiastical  architecture,  not  merely  ex- 
treme caution,  but  also  the  application  of  th$ 
most  matured  architectural  and  engineering 
skill  and  experience.  We  believe  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Athenceum  of  the  23rd  May,  to 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  parties  conr 
cerned  in  these  works  have  not  sought  for  and 
obtained  the  best  advice  and  assistance  which 
they  could  command.  The  whole  structure  of 
this  tower  has  been  most  carefully  studied 
and  examined  ; — plans  and  sections  of  every 
part  of  it  have  been  made  ; — and  the  course 
and  extent  of  every  crack  in  the  structure  (and 
they  are  less  considerable  and  less  dangerous 
than  in  most  other  towers  of  this  description^ 
have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  scrutinized  and 
traced  ;— defective  portions  of  it  (particularly 
in  the  stage  beneath  the  octagon,  where  great 
injuries  had  been  done  by  unskilful  additions 
subsequent  to  the  restoration),  have  been  care- 
fully rebuilt  with  solid  masonry,  and  boarded: 
a timber  framing,  of  great  strength,  designed 
to  brace  together  the  sides  of  the  tower,  which 
had  become  not  merely  useless  but  injurious! 
from  the  rottenness  of  many  of  its  essential 
parts,  is  in  the  course  Of  restoration  to  a state 
of  much  greater  efficiency  than  it  ever  before 
possessed  : — and  we  believe  that  no  precautioff 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  neglected,  which 
is  calculated  to  secure  this  noble  structure, 
without  further  injury,  to  future  ages.” 

We  have  yet  to  learn,  with  certainty,  that 
an  architect  has  been  employed,  and  who  the 
architect  is. 


THE  STRIKE. 

At  a meeting  of  master  builders,  held  at 
the  Portico,  Liverpool,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed:  — 

1.  That  having  acceded  to  the  benevolent 
request  of  Mr.  Rushton,  to  meet  a deputatiori 
of  the  working  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  arrange  the  differences  that 
existed,  and  it  appearing,  from  the  assertioff 
of  the  representatives  of  the  workmen,  that 
they  were  duly  authorized  to  adjust  those  dif- 
ferences, and  that  the  bar  to  such  adjustment 
was  the  declaration  that  they  did  not,  or  would 
not,  belong  to  the  General  Trades’  Union; 
and  the  masters  having  withdrawn  that  decla- 
ration, and  it  having  been  agreed  upon,  iff 
consequence,  that  work  should  be  resumed  off 
the  same  terms  as  before  the  srrike,  this 
meeting  feels  regret  in  being  obliged  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
has  been  most  unfairly  and  uncourteously 
dealt  with,  the  arrangement  most  dishonour; 
ably  broken,  and  it  was  made  manifest  that 
no  faith  can  be  kept  with  those  who  have  at 
present  the  management  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Masons’  Club. 

2.  That  this  meeting  is  more  than  ever 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  no 
further  communication  whatever  should  be 
held  with  the  delegates  of  the  clubs  ; that  con- 
cession has  now  reached  its  utmost  limit ; and 
while  they  are  willing  to  receive  their  work- 
men on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore,  the^ 
Utterly  repudiate  the  principle  of  club  inter- 
ference between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labour; 
and  they  again  pledge  themselves  to  resist  such 
unwarrantable  interference  ; and, 

3.  That  this  meeting  now  considers  it  a 
solemn  duty,  looking  at  the  amount  of  indivi- 
dual suffering,  as  well  as  of  local  inconveni- 
ence, that  is  likely  to  result  from  a renewal 
of  the  strike,  to  call  upon  all  the  public  bodies, 
as  well  as  private  individuals,  to  aid  them  in 
putting  down  a combination  which  repudiates 
its  owu  acts  and  assertions,  which  keeps  no 
faith,  and  which  is  exercising  a most  arbitrary 
influence  over  hundreds  of  workmen  who  are 
anxious  to  proceed  with  their  work,  and  which, 
if  not  checked,  must  tend  still  further  to  in- 
crease the  misery,  destitution,  and  general  in- 
convenience which  are  now  so  severely  felt. 


The  Raising  Machine  in  the  Gbnf.rat. 
Post  Office. — The  new  machine  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  letter-carriers  and  bags,  which 
we  described  some  time  back,*  appears  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain  in  its  (Operation  : a recent 
accident  has  led  to  a partial  prohibition  of  its 
use.  Surely  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
rendering  its  operation  steady? 


♦ See  page  37,  ante. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a court,  held  on  Friday,  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  chair,  the  collectors  pre- 
sented their  accounts,  and  the  clerk  reported, 
that  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  rates  on  the 
various  districts,  4(5,617 /.  13s.  3d.,  the  sum  of 
39,1 16/.  7s.  9d.  had  been  collected,  and  there 
were  7,501/.  5s.  6d.  uncollected.  The  clerk 
further  reported  the  treasurer’s  account,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  there  were  in  the 
banker’s  hands  acashbalance  of  13,373/.  18s, 8d. 
— Orders  on  the  bankers  were  signed  for 
372/.  14s.  Id. 

Sixty  petitions  were  then  presented  to  the 
court,  for  8,453  feet  of  new  sewers,  at  the 
expense  of  the  various  applicants,  and  461 
new  house  drains. 

Fifteen  tenders  were  presented  to  the  court 
for  the  supply  of  500  gully  grates.  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Iiallen’s  was  declared  the  lowest, 
arid  their  tender  was  accepted.  Tenders  for 

30.000  radiated  bricks  were  then  received. 
Messrs.  Rutty  and  Verey  were  the  successful 
competitors.  A further  order  for  an  additional 

150.000  was  given,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  next  court,  at  the  same  price,  40s.  per 
thousand  delivered. 

Thomas  Rowe  was  elected  fourth  clerk  of 
the  works,  ncm.  con. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
business,  the  clerk  and  surveyor  were  ordered 
to  look  out  for  a person  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a builder’s  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  21.  per  week,  and  report  to  the  next 
coilrt. 

***  The  largeness  of  the  amount  belonging 
to  the  commission,  constantly  reported  as 
being  in  the  banker’s  hands,  excites  the  sur- 
prise of  some  of  our  readers.  We  will  inquire 
into  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  project  of  transforming  the  Regent’s 
Canal  into  a railway  has  become  void  in  con- 
sequence of  the  required  amount  not  having 
been  subscribed ; so  that  the  5;000/.  deposited 
as  caution  money  by  the  committee  of  the 
proposed  scheme  has  become  the  property  of 

the  Regent  Canal  Company. The  Eastern 

Union  line,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
week,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  cattle,  and 
parcels,  will  be  opened  on  the  15th  for  pas- 
sengers. General  Pasley  inspected  the  whole 
line  on  the  4th  instant.  The  most  noticeable 
works  appear  to  be  the  bridge  erected  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  cut,  near  Brantham, 
and  consisting  of  five  arches  of  30  feet  span 
each  ; and  the  embankiiient  crossing  the  two 
tidal  and  navigable  forks  or  branches  of  the 
Stour  upon  wooden  viaducts,  intercepting  a 
piece  of  land,  where  the  formation  of  a wharf 
and  dock  has  been  suggested.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  line  is  exciting  much  interest  in 
Suffolk,  and  the  Ipswich  people  take  great 
credit  to  themselves  for  their  exertions  in  se- 
curing its  formation.  The  fares  between  Lon- 
don and  Ipswich  are  to  be  15s.,  10s.,  and 

5s.  8d.  The  London  and  Birmingham 

Grand  Junction,  Midland,  and  Northern  Rail- 
way Companies,  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  conveyance  of  newspapers  at  a charge 
one-half  that  for  parcels,  provided  the  charge 
for  a single  package  be  not  less  than  one  shil- 
ling. The  London  and  Birmingham  Company 
require  that  the  packages  shall  contain  “news- 
papers only,”  and  that  they  shall  have  autho- 
rity to  open  and  examine  them  whenever  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  regulation  is 

infringed. 'Excavations  have  been  made  for 

the  Lincoln  railway  station,  which  is  to  have  a 
Grecian  portico.  The  contract  is  for  21,700/. 

The  line  of  electric  telegraph  between  the 

metropolis  and  Leeds  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  when  seven  minutes  will 
suffice  to  convey  intelligence  between  the  two. 
Even  at  present  the  communication  reaches  to 
the  Midland  station  at  Normanton,  and  the 
late  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  an- 
nounced at  Leeds  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
— — The  South  Devon  line  from  Exeter  to 
Teignmouth  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  May. 
It  is  a single  line  of  broad  gauge,  intended 
to  be  worked  on  the  atmospheric  princi- 
ple but  opened  in  the  meantime  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  district  as  a locomotive  line. 
Twenty  miles  of  pipe  are  on  the  ground,  but 
the  stationary  engines  are  not  ready.  The  line 
commences  at  the  Exeter  terminus  of  the 
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Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  The  Exe  is 
crossed  by  a pile  bridge,  and  the  line  is  car- 
ried over  a street  upon  arches.  At  Dawlish, 
it  is  carried  over  a viaduct  of  granite  under 
which  is  access  to  the  beach.  There  are  five 
short  tunnels  between  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth, the  intervals  being  protected  by  double 
sea-walls.  At  Star  Cross  the  line  passes  quite 
through  the  water.  The  electric  telegraph  is 
completed  toTeignmouth. — The  railwayspecu- 
lator3  at  Exeter  are  said  to  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  schemes  amounting  to  11,000,000/. 
On  the  4th  inst.,  Lord  Redesdale  pre- 
sented petitions  to  Parliament  from  about 

5,000  railway  passengers,  one  of  them  signed 
by  sixty-nine  ladies,  complaining  of  the  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  the  break  of  gauge. 

By  a Parliamentary' return  printed  on  the 

4th  instant,  it  appears  that  out  of  588  private 
bills  applied  for  during  the  present  session, 
for  which  a subscription  contract  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  Private  Bill-office,  514  were 
railway  projects.  There  is  a very  good  sum- 
mary to  this  return,  from  which  it  seems  that 
the  estimated  expense  of  the  588  undertakings 
is  265,842,386/.  The  capital  stock  is  stated 
at  258,370,860/.  and  the  money  authorized  to 
be  borrowed  94,270,561/.  The  expense  of  the 
various  .railways,  out  of  the  sum  set  forth  is, 
259,329,450/. ; the  capital  stock,  254,050,760/. ; 
and  the  money  authorized  to  be  borrowed 
90,472,095/. “ Of  the  530  bills  before  Par- 

liament at  the  beginning  of  the  session,”  says 
th e’ Railway  Chronicle , “ 370  have,  up  to  Whit- 
suntide, been  finally  disposed  of,  leaving  160 
still  before  the  Committees.” 


Summary  of  Bills  granted. 

Miles 

in  length.  Capital. 

106  for  England..  2,384  \ ....  £59,  4 11,462 
62  for  Scotland. . 853*  ....£14,983,110 

42  for  Ireland  . . . 970*  ....  £12,063,000 


210  Grand  totals..  4,1 72  J £86,457,572 
Of  the  above  210  there  are — 

New,  or  Independent  Companies Cl 

London  and  Birmingham  (Branches,  Ex- 
tensions, &c.) 5 

Grand  Junction 8 

Great  Western  (broad  gauge) 10 

Midland  and  York  and  North  Midland. . 20 

Eastern  Counties 4 

Manchester  and  Leeds 5 

South  Eastern 7 

South  Western 5 

Brighton  and  Croydon  Companies 6 

Caledonian  15 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 19 

Glasgow  and  Ayr 6 

North  British 4 

Edinburgh  and  Northern 8 

Aberdeen 2 

Eastern  Union 3 

Norfolk  2 

Great  Grimsby  and  Sheffield 5 

Ipswick  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds 1 

Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland.,  8 

Midland  Great  Western  of  Ireland 2 

Cork  and  Bandon 1 

Belfast  and  Ballymena 2 

Dublin  and  Kingstown 1 


210 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  5th  inst.,  moved  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
the  third  reading  of  no  more  railway’  bills  be 
agreed  to,  until  the  whole  of  the  bills  now  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  be  brought  up. 
As  his  reason  for  introducing  the  resolutions 
in  question,  his  Lordship  alleged  the  ill  success 
of  the  Government  plan  for  winding  up-  the 
affairs  of  the  railway  companies.  The  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  objected  to  the  resolutions,  as  the 
working  of  the  Government  measure  had  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  ; but  all  admitted  that 
some  modification  of  the  standing  orders,  with 
the  view  to  repress  railway  speculation,  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  resolutions,  how- 
ever, were  finally  withdrawn. -The  House 

of  Lords  (select  committee  on  bills)  have 
unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  the  London 
and  York  line. 


Waterloo  Bridge. — At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  proprietors  held  last  week,  the  dis- 
bursements were  shewn  to  be  equal  to  the  re- 
ceipts, and,  of  course,  no  dividend  was  declared. 
The  bridge  has  not  been  purchased  by  any  rail- 
way company. 


COURTS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  consider 
whether,  in  our  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  abolish  courts  altogether,  and  to 
take  down  as  many  houses  as  might  be  needful 
to  convert  them  into  short  streets,  opening  at 
both  ends  into  wider  streets.  There  are  be- 
sides,, moral  objections  to  courts,  which  we  do 
not  think  have  been  sufficiently  considered. 
A small  court  is  a separate  community,  and  its 
inmates  must  have  a certain  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil1  upon  each  other.  The  bad 
example  of  one  family  must  necessarily  in- 
fluence others  ; and  respectable  people  are 
obliged  to  consort  with  those  whom  they  can- 
not esteem,  but  whom  they  cannot  avoid.  And 
when  we  consider  how  large  a proportion  of 
the  female  sex,  industrious  mothers  of  families, 
are  condemned  to  spend  their  whole  lives  im- 
mured between  the  blackened  walls  of  those 
narrow  and  pestilential  localities,  never,  per- 
haps, seeing  the  sun  shine  into  their  houses, 
and  knowing  nothing  in  the  wide  universe  bilt 
its  miseries,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
sick.  And  what  must  the  reality  be  ? Let 
our  readers,  especially  our  female  readers,  try 
to  realise  this.  Let  them  consider  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  poor  women  are  not  only  cut 
off  from  every  intercourse  with  objects  of 
natural  beauty,  but  that  they  very  generally 
spend  their  short  lives  in  ill  health,  with  their 
children  sickly  and  dying  around  them  ; and 
all  this  because  building  land  is  valuable,  and 
cannot  be  sacrificed.  It  certainly  is  valuable, 
for  human  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death, 
are  counted  light  in  comparison,  while  all  the 
moral  evil  produced  in  the  living,  is  equally 
disregarded.  How  many  a respectable  worn  am, 
by  reason  of  familiarity  with  such  scenes,  has 
passed  through  all  the  downward  phases  of 
filth,  bad  habits,  and  drunkenness,  to  confirmed 
vice ! The  fact  is  notorious  ; and  indeed  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  constituted  as  human 
nature  is.  We  would  for  these  reasons  abolish 
courts,  unless  they  were  differently  constructed 
from  any  we  have  in  this  town. — Health  of 
Towns  Advocate. 


SELF-SUPPORTING  VILLAGE  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  week,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  this  society,  esta- 
lished  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  held  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Hon.  W. 
Cooper,  M.P.,  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, M.P.,  &c. 

The  first  resolution,  which  affirmed  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  provision  for  the  la- 
bouring classes,  having  in  view  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests,  was  moved  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  undertaking,  his 
lordship  thought,  was  a feasible  one.  It  was 
mentioned  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  by  Mr, 
Morgan,  the  projector,  and  he  was  deterred 
from  connecting  himself  with  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  similarity  which  he  thought  it 
bore  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
the  socialist,  in  Hampshire ; but  he  became 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  was  now  persuaded 
that  the  scheme  was  eminently  calculated  to 
serve  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
designed.  Mr.  Morgan’s  calculation  was,  that 
45,800/.  would  be  required,  in  order  to  build 
and  furnish  cottages  for  300  families,  with 
church,  workshops,  infirmary,  &c.,  and  tha.t 
15,000/.  would  suffice  to  phrchase  1,000  acres 
of  land.  The  village  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  a committee.  The  returns  would 
yield  2\  to  3 per  cent. 

Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  made  reference  to  Freiderickstan, 
in  Holland,  formerly  an  entire  morass,  but  re- 
claimed through  the  combined  exertions  of  a 
class  of  labourers  placed  there  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. He  also  cited  a case  of  a similar 
character  in  Flintshire. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted,  Mr. 
Morgan  and  several  other  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  subscribers  to  the  new  so- 
ciety were  enrolled. 


Commencement  ok  New  BuildIngs.— If 
architects  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  us 
when  “first  stones”  are  to  be  laid,  they  ought 
not  afterwards  to  complain  of  our  omitting  to 
mention  the  ceremony. 
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Hand-book  for  Mapping,  Engineering,  and  Ar- 
chitectural Drawing.  By  B.  P.  Wilme, 
C.E.  &c.  Weale,  1846. 

The  want  of  such  a work  as  this  has  long 
been  felt,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils  ; it  will 
be  welcomed  by  a large  class  of  persons,  and 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  every  engi- 
neer’s architect’s  and  surveyor’s  office.  The 
following  selection  from  the  contents  will  shew 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  work  : — 

Examples  of  map  details. — North  points — 
Borders  for  plans,  &c. : map  drawing,  map 
engraving,  map  writing,  designs  for  titles,  de- 
signs for  trees  from  nature,  hill  shading,  con- 
ventional signs,  railway  plans  and  sections ; 
geological  diagrams  and  sections ; alphabets, 
with  rules  and  examples  of  the  mode  of  con- 
structing them  ; architectural  drawing,  shew- 
ing also  the  method  of  colouring  different  ma- 
terials ; flourishing,  examples  of;  colours; 
specimen  plate  of  map  drawing,  exemplified  in 
lithography,  and  example  of  surveyor’s  field 
book.  It  well  deserves  an  extensive  sale. 

The  annexed  extract  may  be  serviceable  to 
some  of  our  readers:  — 

Instruction  for  Zincographing  Plans,  Sections, 
and  Drawings. 

“ Transfer  a tracing  of  the  drawing  to  be  zinco- 
graphed  on  to  a zinc  plate  properly  prepared  for 
drawing  on — the  transfer  is  to  be  made  in  a manner 
precisely  similar  to  that  employed  for  lithograph- 
ing. Having  transferred  the  tracing,  take  ofT  the 
latter,  and  with  a perfectly  clean  silk  handkerchie  f 
remove  the  superfluous  red  chalk  which  will  appear 
on  the  plate — draw  in  the  lines  and  other  parts  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  on  stone.  In  draw- 
ing on  zinc  be  careful  not  to  breathe  on  it,  and 
keep  it  at  all  times  in  a dry  place  ; the  least  damp 
has  a tendency  to  corrode  the  metal,  when  the 
drawing  would  be  spoiled.  Great  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  surface  of  the  plate  free  from  dirt,  even 
the  fingers  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  it,  or  those 
places  where  they  are  allowed  to  rest,  will  be  ren- 
dered quite  unfit  for  use.  It  is  a very  good  way  to 
keep  so  much  of  the  plate  as  is  not  actually  being 
worked  on  covered  up.  If  spots  of  ink  or  grease 
should  accidently  find  their  way  on  to  the  plate, 
they  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  such  places  with 
a little  clean  turpentine,  and  a piece  of  blotting 
paper.  Zincography  has  much  to  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  lithography,  as  regards  its  use  for 
plans  and  sections.  It  is  not  an  invention  of  as 
long  standing  as  lithography,  and  although  the  use 
and  treatment  of  the  zinc  plate  in  the  hands  of  the 
draughtsman  is  perfectly  as  simple  as  that  of  stone, 
yet  with  the  printer  the  case  is  different.  Printers 
in  general  have  not  had  as  much  experience  of  zinc 
printing  as  they  have  had  of  stone  printing,  conse- 
quently there  are  fewer  available  zinc  printers  ; this 
will  not  long  be  the  case,  for  experience  teaches  us 
that  zinc  is  the  preferable  material  for  railway  plans 
and  sections  and  for  all  works  of  magnitude  requir- 
ing speed  in  the  execution.  Its  extreme  portability 
and  cheapness  are  its  principal  recommendations. 
It  is  much  easier  drawn  on  than  stone.  It  is  a dif- 
ficult matter  to  use  the  drawing  pen  without  a ruler 
on  stone,  the  surface  being  polished  there  is  a lia- 
bility to  slip  ; but  the  zinc  being  grained,  the  grain 
very  much  resembling  drawing  paper,  the  drawing 
pen  lays  hold  of  it,  and  crooked  or  straight  lines 
may  be  drawn  with  as  great  facility  as  on  drawing 
paper.  Drawing  on  zinc  is  very  destructive  to  the 
drawing  pen.  It  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  pen 
about  three  or  four  times  a day  to  insure  always 
drawing  fine  lines.  The  best  drawing  pen  to  use 
for  drawing  on  zinc  is  Hawkin’s  Everlasting  Pen.” 


Egypt:  Tempi, e of  Dendera. — A late 
letter  from  Cairo  (May  17th),  written,  by  an 
intelligent  traveller,  to  the  Literary  Gazette , 
after  describing  the  interest  he  felt  in  a Nile 
voyage  to  and  from  the  second  cataract,  in- 
forms us  that  the  Temple  of  Dendera  has  been 
completely  cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  with  which 
it  was  encumbered,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples. 

T he  Battle  of  the  Gauges. — The  Board 
of  Trade  have  reported  on  the  gauge  question. 
They  find  themselves  unable  to  remedy  the 
serious  evil  already  existing,  as  they  see  no 
just  way  of  compelling  the  entire  reduction  of 
the  7 feet  gauge.  With  some  few  exceptions 
the  narrow  guage  is  to  be  hereafter  employed 
uniformly. 

fc,  Drainage  of  Camberwell. — Some  alarm- 
ing reports  are  in  circulation,  as  to  the  spread 
of  typhus  fever  in  this  locality,  through  the 
defective  state  of  the  drainage. 
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Brilliant  Whitewash. — As  the  season 
has  arrived,  when  every  consideration  of  clean- 
liness and  health  prompts  to  the  use  of  lime 
upon  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  preparing  the  celebrated  stucco 
whitewash,  used  on  the  east  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s house  at  Washington  ; colouring  may  be 
so  added  as  to  give  any  desirable  tinge  to  the 
preparation  : — “ Take  half  a bushel  of  nice  un- 
slacked lime ; slack  it  with  boiling  water, 
covering  it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the 
steam.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve 
or  strainer,  and  add  to  it  a peck  of  clean  salt, 
previously  dissolved  in  warm  water  ; three 
pounds  of  ground  rice,  ground  to  a thin  paste, 
and  stirred  and  boiled  hot ; half  a pound  ot 
powdered  Spanish  whitening,  and  a pound  of 
clean  glue,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
by  first  soaking  it  well,  and  then  hanging  it 
over  a slow  fire,  in  a small  kettle,  within  a 
large  one  filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons 
of  hot  water  to  the  whole  mixture;  stir  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  a few  days  covered  from  dirt. 
It  should  be  put  on  quite  hot;  for  this  purpose 
it  can  be  kept  in  a kettle  on  a portable  furnace. 
It  is  said,  that  about  one  pint  of  this  mixture 
will  cover  a square  yard  upon  the  outside  of  a 
house,  if  properly  applied.  Brushes,  more  or 
less  small,  may  be  used,  according  to  the  neat- 
ness of  the  job  required.  It  retains  its  bril- 
liancy for  many  years.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  that  will  compare  with  it,  either  for 
inside  or  outside  walls.” — New  York  Sun. 

Boydei.l’s  Patent  Hinges. — Mr.  James 
Boydell,  of  the  Oak  Farm  Iron-works,  has 
just  obtained  a patent  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  hinges,  both  iron  and  brass. 
The  first  improvement  consists  of  casting 
hinges,  with  the  pivots  on  which  they  turn,  in 
one  piece  : in  order  to  accomplish  this,  one 
flap  is  cast,  provided  with  a suitable  core  in 
the  shoulder  to  receive  the  pivot  on  which  the 
hinge  is  to  work  ; after  this  flap  is  cast,  and 
the  cores  removed,  the  other  flap  is  cast  upon 
its  edge  in  such  manner  that  the  two  exactly 
fit,  and  the  fluid  metal  entering  the  core  in  the 
first  flap,  forms  the  necessary  pivot.  The 
second  improvement  consists  in  a mode  of 
casting  brass  hinges,  when  separate  pins  or 
axes  are  to  be  applied,  after  the  flaps  are  cast ; 
they  are  cast  on  cores  not  going  quite  through 
at  one  end,  and  with  a little  projection  at  the 
other  — so  that,  when  a pin  of  the  proper 
length  is  introduced,  the  excess  of  metal  is 
beaten  down  and  filed  off,  and  the  pin  is  com- 
pletely inclosed.  The  third  improvement  con- 
sists in  casting  the  flaps  for  several  hinges  in 
one  piece,  and  then  dividing  them.  In  cast- 
ing flaps  for  hinges  it  has  been  usual  to  have 
a separate  mould. . for  each  flap,  although 
several  moulds  are  made  in  the  same  box  ; but 
the  patentee  proposes  to  cast  a length  of — say, 
six  for  instance — with  projections  on  the  mould 
to  form. grooves,  where  they  are  to  be  divided 
— so  that  each  hinge  can  then  be  broken  off, 
and  finished  by  grinding.  A fourth  improve- 
ment consists  in  annealing  cast-iron  hinges  in 
coke  ovens;— Mining  Journal. 

The  New  Highway  Bill. — Considerable 
opposition  is  manifested  throughout  the 
country  to  the  new  Highway  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament.  The  objectors  assert  that  sur- 
veyors of  highways,  appointed  under  the 
existing  system,  are  more  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  than  any  com- 
parative stranger  could  be  ; in  consequence  of 
their  local  knowledge — that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  present  surveyors  to  employ  the  poor  of 
their  respective  parishes — that  the  proposed 
change  would  take  the  management  of  parish 
matters,  and  parish  monies,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  parishioners — that  it  would  be  attended 
with  increased  expense,  which  country  districts 
are  ill  able  to  bear — and  that  it  would  be  un- 
just towards  parishes  which  have  been  well 
managed,  to  make  them  pay  for  the  negligent 
management  of  others. 

Metropolitan  Improvements.  — A Go- 
vernment bill  has  j ust  been  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enable  the  Commis- 
siouers  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  construct  a 
new  street  from  Spitalfields  to  Shoreditch,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  raise  a sum  of  120,000/.  on 
the  “Metropolis  Improvement  Fund.” 

Skelton  Church,  Yorkshire. — Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect,  is  about  to  publish  a com- 
plete illustration  of  this  peculiarly  interesting 
example  of  the  early  English  period. 


Special  Supervision. — The  following  ex- 
tract seems  to  shew  that  the  ants  have  architects, 
if  not  official  referees : — “ A wall  had  been 
erected,  with  the  view  of  sustaining  a vaulted 
ceiling,  still  incomplete,  that  had  been  pro- 
jected towards  the  wall  of  the  opposite  cham- 
ber. The  workman  who  began  constructing 
it,  had  given  it  too  little  elevation  to  meet  the 
opposite  partition  upon  which  it  was  to  rest. 
Had  it  been  continued  on  the  original  plan,  it 
must  infallibly  have  met  the  wall  at  about  one 
half  its  height;  and  this  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid.  This  state  of  things  very  forcibly 
claimed  my  attention  ; when  one  of  the  ants, 
arriving  at  the  place,  and  visiting  the  works, 
appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  difficulty  which 
presented  itself;  but  this  it  as  soon  obviated, 
by  taking  down  the  ceiling,  and  raising  the 
wall  upon  which  it  reposed.  It  then,  in  my 
presence,  constructed  a new  ceiling  with  the 
fragments  of  the  former  one.” — Huber. 

Glastonbury  Cross. — Glastonbury  is  rich 
in  architectural  beauty ; the  ruins  of  its  abbey 
are  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  England,  and  are  carefully  preserved.  It  is 
with  much  pleasure  we  learn  from  the  Great 
IVeslern  Advertizcr,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
about  to  rebuild,  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  town,  the  High  Cross  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  streets,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  old  Market  Cross,  removed  a.d.  1806. 
Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  opening  the 
ground,  and  the  foundation-stone  is  to  be  laid 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Porch  Porch,  who  has  paid 
marked  attention  to  procuring  the  best  possible 
plan  for  the  building.  The  Cross  will  be  about, 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  of  Bath  stone,  and 
highly  ornamented  throughout. 

Railway  and  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ments.— Under  this  head  the  current  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review  has  a very  inter- 
esting article  containing  several  important 
suggestions,  deserving  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  June  15. — Statistical,  12,  St.  James’s-square, 

8 P.M. 

Tuesday,  June  16. — Linnwan,  Soho-square,  8 P.M;  Civil 
Engineers,  25,  Great  George-street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  17.— Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  8 p.m.  ; Geo- 
logical, Somerset  House,  8$  p.m.  ; British  Archaeological 
Association,  Western  Literary  Institution,  Leicester-square, 

84  P.M. 

TuuBBDAY,  18.  — Royal,  Somerset  House,  8.J  p.m.  ; Anti- 
quaries, Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Satubday,  20. — Asiatic,  14,  Grafton-strect,  2 p.m. 


TENDER. 

For  Ely  Corn  Exchange  and  Poultry  Market : — 


Freeman,  E!v jfl.900 

Peck  and  Son,  Cambridge  1,888 

Bullock  and  Co.,  Cambridge 1,882 

Sugars,  Lynn 1,800 

Newham,  Lynn 1./2G 

Lcgge,  Ely 1,644 

Oats,  Cambridge  (accepted)  1,500 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


2,  York-nrect,  Covcnt  Garden.] 


For  the  execution  of  Contract  No.  2 on  the  Dereham  and 
Lynn  line  of  railway,  commencing  at  the  termination  of  Con- 
tract No.  1,  in  the  parish  of  Marlborough,  and  terminating  at 
Swaffham,  being  a length  of  5$  miles  ; comprising  the  usual 
works  of  excavation,  embankment,  bridges,  culverts,  &c,, 
together  with  a station-house  at  Swaffham. 

For  the  execution  of  the  several  works  to  be  done  in  build- 
ing an  additional  wing  on  the  men’s  side  of  the  Kent  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Barming-heath,  and  making  other  altera- 

For  the  erection  of  a new  barrack,  & c.,  for  officers,  at  Port- 
sea,  for  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

For  the  repairs  of  the  roads  over,  and  at  the  ends  of  all, 
or  any  one  or  more,  of  the  following  Hereford  County  Bridges 
for  three  years,  viz. ; — Parsons  Pole,  Buckton,  Criftin  Ford, 
Burrington,  Kinsham,  Arrow  Green,  Brookend,  Aymestrey, 
Deerfold,  Lye  Pole,  Stoney-street,  Dilwyn,  two  at  Irington, 
Hall  of  Gosford,  Mortimer’s  Cross,  Rossell,  Combe,  Rodd, 
Monkland,  Broad  Bridge,  Orleton,  Half  of  Cumberton,  and 
Stoke  Lacy  Bridges. 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  on  the  east  side  of  the 
basin  at  the  Gloucester  Docks. 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  adjoining  that  last  men- 
tioned. 

For  a supply  of  British  iron  for  the  East- India  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  and  offices  at  Tal- 
land,  near  Looe,  county  of  Cornwall. 

For  the  construction  and  erection  of  a gas-holder  of  80  feet 
diameter,  with  columns,  girders,  &c.,  for  the  Commercial 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  at  Stepney. 

For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  a gas-holder  tank, 
81  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  last-named  company. 

For  the  erection  of  new  transepts  and  chancel  for  Lye 
Waste  Church,  Stourbridge. 

For  re-roofing  and  altering  Lye  Waste  Church,  Stourbridge. 

For  the  excavators’,  masons’,  bricklayers’,  carpenters’, 
joiners’,  plumbers’,  plasterers’,  slaters’,  and  painters’  works 
require^  in  the  erection  of  schools  in  Parley-street,  Leeds, 
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For  the  erection  of  gas  works  for  the  town  of  Wetherby.  [ 

For  a supply  of  ironmongery  for  the  East-India  Company. 

For  the  colouring  and  whitewashing  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  I 
at  Liverpool. 

For  the  erection  of  new  markets,  & c.,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann  Shandon,  Cork. 

For  repairing  that  portion  of  the  post-road  from  Cork  to 
Dublin,  between  Draddy’s-hill  and  Knock-horgan  Chapel, 
all  in  the  barony  of  Cork. 

For  5,000  gas-meters  of  the  best  quality  and  mostapproved 
construction  for  the  Dundee  New  Gas  Light  Company,  to  be 
delivered  in  equal  weekly  portions  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  next.  The  tenders  must  stnte  the  dimensions  of, 
and  the  quantity  of  gas  capable  of  being  registered  by,  the 
respective  meters  (prompt.) 

For  lime-washing  all  the  rooms,  wards,  offices,  and  privies 
belonging  to  the  Coventry  Union  Workhouse,  and  for  repair- 
ing the  plastering  where  requisite. 

For  supplying  the  River  Clyde  Navigation  Trustees  with 
British  timber  for  one  year,  from  1st  July  next. 

For  supplying  the  trustees  last  named  with  iron  and  steel 
for  six  months,  from  1st  July  next. 

For  supplying  said  trustees  with  nails  and  shovels  for  one 
year,  from  1st  July  next. 

For  supplying  said  trustees  with  iron  castings  for  six 
months,  from  1st  July  next. 

For  supplying  the  same  with  lead  and  plumbers’  work, 
oils  and  paint,  Ac.,  for  one  year,  from  1st  July  next. 

Forthc  execution  of  the  whole  works  of  the  Campsie  branch 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  commencing  at  a 
point  near  the  Kinkintilloch  station,  and  terminating  near 
Campsie  or  Lennoxtown,  a length  of  5i  miles  or  thereby. 

For  the  erection  of  a store  at  Clare,  Ireland. 

For  the  erection  of  a market-house  in  the  town  of  Drum- 
kceran,  county  Leitrim,  Ireland. 

For  the  erection  of  a manse  and  offices  at  Chirnside,  N.  B. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  the  Cross  Roads 
Tavern,  near  Carmarthen,  for  the  Carmarthen  District  Road 
Trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  Cenarth  village  for  the 
same  trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  the  end  of  Carmarthen 
bridge  for  the  Common's  District  Road  Trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  Parky-box,  Kid- 
welly, for  the  trustees  last  named. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  Wemddu,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanegwad,  for  the  Llandovery  District  Road 
Trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  Cwmduad,  for 
the  Carmarthen  District  Road  Trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  Dafan  Bridge, 
near  Llanelly,  for  the  Commotts  District  Road  Trustees. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  or  near  the  village  of 
Llanon,  for  the  district  trust  last  named. 

For  the  erection  of  a toll-house  at  Penybont,  near  Lam- 
peter Pont  Stephen,  for  the  Llandovery  District  Road  Trus- 

For  the  various  works  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  repairs 
of  the  Union  Workhouse,  near  Hertford. 

For  the  masons’,  carpenters',  slaters’,  plumbers',  and 
plasterers’  works  of  a dwelling-house  and  farm-offices  to  be 
erected  at  Tullich,  on  the  estate  of  Suddie,  in  the  parish  of 
Knockbain,  Ross-shire. 

For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  certain  tanks,  Ac. 
at  Spon-cnd,  connected  with  the  Coventry  Water-works. 

For  the  building  of  the  National  Schools  at  Great  Waltham, 
near  Chelmsford  (extension  of  time). 

For  either  putting  the  present  mill,  belonging  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Drainage  for  the  parish  of  Runham,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  into  sufficient  repair,  or  for  erecting  an 
engine  to  be  driven  by  steam  or  wind  of  sufficient  power 
effectually  to  drive  a water-wheel  of  not  less  than  18  feet 
diameter,  with  scoops  15  inches  wide.  The  land  to  be  drained 
consists  of  about  300  acres. 

For  providing  and  laying  down  in  the  parish  of  Stow- 
market,  700  yards,  or  thereabouts,  of  curb-stone  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions Scotch  granite,  12  inch  by  7 inch ; 
York  stoke,  9 inch  by  7 inch  (prompt). 

For  250  tons  of  Guernsey  granite,  lumps  for  breaking,  and 
also  for  such  further  quantities  as  may  be  required  previous 
to  the  2Qth  day  of  September  next  by  the  Board  of  Guardian* 
of  the  Poplar  Union  Workhouse. 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Dudley. 

For  painting  the  exterior  of  the  three  workhouses  and 
children's  establishment  belonging  to  the  Stepney  Union, 
and  situate  respectively  at  Mile-end,  Ratcliff,  Wapping,  and 
Limehouse,  either  in  one  or  several  tenders. 

For  the  several  works  contemplated  by  the  trustees  of  St. 
Nicholas’  Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  reparation  thereof, 
and  by  the  committee  of  subscribers  in  the  restoration  and 
repewing  of  the  same. 

Forthc  repair  of  672  perches  of  the  roid  and  lanes  in  the 
town  of  Ennis,  not  to  exceed  3s.  6d.  a perch. 

For  the  repair  of  3,412  perches  mail-coach  road,  from 
Limerick  to  Ennis,  between  Newmarket-bridge  and  Cratloe 
Police  Barrack  ; not  to  exceed  6s.  8d.  a perch. 

For  the  repair  of  328  perches  mail-coach  road,  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick,  between  Frost’s,  at  Cratloe,  and  Lansdown- 
bridge  ; not  to  exceed  5s.  a perch. 

For  the  repair  of  867  perches  mail-coach  road,  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick,  between  Latoon-bridge  and  Newmarket-bridge  ; 
not  to  exceed  6s.  a perch. 

For  painting  the  workhouse  of  St.  Thomas's  Union, 
Exeter. 

For  building  the  first  pair  of  houses  at  Aden-grovc,  Stoke 
Newington. 

For  the  erection  of  certain  additional  buildings  to  the 
Mailing  Union  Workhouse,  Kent. 

For  the  execution  of  the  several  works  to  be  done  in  build- 
ing an  additional  wing  on  the  men’s  side  of  the  Kent  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Barming  Heath. 


COMPETITIONS. 

For  a design  for  a building  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  North  John-strcet  and  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  for 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  No.  1,  Oldhall-street  there. 
A premium  of  50 l.  for  the  best  plan,  unless  the  designer  is 
employed  as  the  architect  in  erecting  the  building.  A pre- 
mium of  20/.  will  be  given  for  the  next  best  plan.  (Time 
extended). 

The  royal  medal  will  be  given  for  a design  for  a building, 
suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  New  Inn,  Gravesend:  200  large  and  300  smaller 
oak  trees,  1,000  oak  spires,  20  ash  and  12  elm  trees,  350 
hornbeam  trees,  birch,  Ac. 

At  the  Horseshoes,  Lower  Hardres : several  tons  of  oak, 
ash,  and  beech  timber ; also  sundry  lots  of  unmeasured  oak 
and  tops,  &c. 

At  Gloucester  : a stock  in  trade,  comprising  an  assortment 
of  well-seasoned  Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany  and  rose- 
wood, in  plank  and  veneer ; birch,  beech,  and  pine  in  log, 
flitch  and  board,  Ac. 

At  Southampton:  a 1$  horse-power  high-pressure  vibrat- 
ing engine,  with  metallic  piston,  boiler,  &c.,  complete  ; an 
8-fcet  lathe,  a 6-feet  ditto,  and  a quantity  of  engineering  tools. 

At  Bishopwearmouth  : in  suitable  lots,  a stock  of  timber 
deals,  and  stones. 

At  Leeds:  a stock  in  trade,  comprising  13  turning-lathes 
of  various  kinds,  16  pairs  of  vices,  with  anvils,  grinding- 
machines  and  stones,  bellows,  tools,  benches,  Ac. 

At  Cople,  near  Bedford  : a quantity  of  oak  timber. 

At  Liverpool : the  materials  of  ten  cottages. 

At  the  Lower  Grove,  Myland,  Colchester:  about  140  oak 
trees  and  114  oak  standards. 

At  Whitby  Wood,  Birdbrook,  Essex  : a quantity  of  oak, 
ash,  and  elm  timber  and  topwood. 

At  Upton  Lovell,  near  Hcytesbury  : a portion  of  a stock  in 
trade,  comprising  oak,  ash,  and  elm  plank  and  board,  useful 
old  building  material  and  slabs,  wagons,  ladders,  shafts, 
axles,  &c. 

At  Airthrey  Castle,  near  Alloa. — N.B.  A large  quantity  of 
larch  wood. 

At  Great  Hadham  and  Standon,  Herts:  1,000  larch  firs, 
22  oak,  and  15  ash  trees,  with  hurdle  stuff,  ash  poles,  &c. 

At  Knockbain,  Rosshire : about  69  acres  of  Scots  fir  and 
larch  timber,  suitable  for  deals,  scantlings,  railway  railing, 
&c. 

At  Radwinter,  Essex:  107  oak  timber  trees. 

At  the  Debden  Hall  Estate : 600  larch,  and  200  spruce 
fir  trees,  100  oak  saplings,  Ac. 

At  Inverary  : sale  of  wood  postponed. 

At  Shelley  and  Layham,  near  Hadleigh  : 100  cherry-trees, 
several  very  large  elms,  10  butt  ends  of  black  Italian  poplar, 
&c. 

At  East-street,  Manchester-square : a builder’s  stock  in 
trade,  lease,  and  business. 

At  Suffolk-street,  Rotherfield-street,  Islington : six  sub- 
stantially-built carcasses,  in  a forward  state  of  completion. 

At  Wanstead : 400,000  stock  and  place  bricks. 

At  Wapping,  High-street : a stock  of  ironmongery,  two 
steam-engines,  seven  pair  forge-bellows,  13  tons  bar-iron, 
two  tons  steel,  chain-cables,  stoves,  ranges,  nails,  hinges, 
locks,  &c.  Ac. 

At  Oxford-street  1 50,000  feet  of  Spanish  and  Honduras 
mahogany,  several  tons  of  rosewood,  many  hundreds  of 
deals,  battens,  planks,  Ac.  Ac.,  an  assortment  of  oak, 
beech,  ash,  elm,  sveamore,  Ac.  Ac.,  with  a variety  of  saws, 
screws,  trade  utensils,  Ac. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Asphalte  Varnish." — A correspondent  wishes  to  know 
if  any  preparation  is  desirable  “ on  planed  Baltic  deal  wood, 
for  the  application  of  asphalte  varnish.” 

"Rex”  would  find  some  useful  hints  in  “ Ricauti's 
Rustic  Architecture.”  We  will  endeavour  to  write  to 
him. 

“ D.  J.  J.”—  Mr.  Barlow’s  paper  is  not  yet  printed. 

“ X.” — We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  his  view 
of  the  importance  of  giving  the  jointing  of  gothic  work  in 
our  illustrations,  and  strive  to  do  so  [when  practicable.  We 
shall  probably  print  part  of  his  letter. 

"An  Owner.” — Inquire  at  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Works. 

"Foreign  Plate  Glass." — Mr.  A.  wishes  to  know  the 
principal  importers. 

” Paddington  Workhouse.” — An  inhabitant  of  Paddington 
wishes  to  express  his  dissent  from  the  course  pursued  by  the 
guardians. 

“ Constant  Reader  ” (Northwich). — It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  near  to  the  window  the  building  may  be  placed  without 
fear  of  consequences.  Adjoining  owner  would  have  to  prove 
his  injury  by  stoppage  of  light  and  air.  Something  would 
depend  on  the  use  made  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is. 
As  to  garden  wall,  we  should  raise  it  without  hesitation. 

“ Subscriber,  ab  initio,”  *'  Clericus,”  and  ” Country 
Gentleman.”— With  every  disposition  to  oblige  corres- 
pondents, we  have  not  time  to  reply  to  such  wholesale 
questioning. 

Received.—"  H.  M.  P.,”  “ H.  B.  S.,”  "J.  B.,”  “ J.  C.,’ 
“ R.  Y.,”  " A Carpenter.” 

Books  received.  — “ Hints  to  Landowners,  on  Tenure, 
Prices,  Rents,  Ac.  By  Barugh  Almack,  Land  Agent.” 
(Longman  A Co.)  11  Critical  Dissertations  on  Professor 
Willis’s  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  By 
Charles  Sandys.”  (J.  Russell  Smith,  Compton-strcet). 
“ Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By 
M.  H.  Bloxman,  Eighth  Edition.”  (Bogue,  Fleet-street). 
“ Patent  Journal,  No.  II.”  “ The  Railway  Register,  for 
June.” 

***  Correspondents  nrc  requested  to  address  all  commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NEW  DELABOLE  SLATE  QUARRY  COMPANY. 

THE  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that 
the  whole  of  the  Shares  in  the  above  Company  are 
taken  up,  and  that  a MEETING  will  take  place,  at  Two 
o’clock,  on  Wednesday  the  17th,  at  the  office  of  Messrs. 
BULLOCK  and  LE3COMBE,  35,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,— 
but  those  parties  who  have  been  promised  Shares,  may  still 
be  allotted  a limited  number  from  those  reserved  for  the 
Trade. — Apply,  before  Monday  evening,  to  the  managing 
Agent,  Mr.  C.  S.  RICHARDSON,  5,  Whitefriars-street, 
City. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael's-allcy,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ac.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  doc*. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  6d.  2*.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  1 6s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  fir.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  1 2s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  it. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RlIENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  1 1 7,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  3 1.  16s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9iD.  4 ft. 

SL  6/.  16s.  6/.  5s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  T I DDE  MAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

• Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ashpit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
Ac.  Ac. ; all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
—CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  pattern* 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

BUILDERS  and  DEALERS  may  be  sup- 
plied with  Paper-hangings  of  every  description  from 
a large  stock  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  very  low  prices  tor 
cash,  by  HOItNE  and  ALLEN,  Paper-hanging  Manufac- 
turers mid  Importers,  41,  G{accchurch-street,  London. — 
N.B.  Any  papers  made  washable  at  One  Penny  per  yard 
extra.  Also,  a stock  of  French  Papers  always  on  hand. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room;  and  beg  to  nnnouncc  that  they  arc 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly  to  state  that  they  will 
execute  any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them, 
fully  equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  can  be  purchased 
in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and  carriage 
to  the  purchaser.  They  have  recently  imported  a most  com- 
plete assortment  of  French  patterns. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

JUST  IMPORTED  from  Rouen,  a quan- 
tity of  FRENCH  PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  and  now 
lying  in  Handhara’s  Warehouse,  Thames-strect.  The  whole 
(about  10  Tons)  will  be  sold  at  36s.  cash. — For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  HAMMILL,  Topping's  Wharf. 


PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  he  used 

immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


) ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  A BRICK  MAKERS. 
JUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 
bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
lin  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares, 
irket  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
UCKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  brought  and  Cast  lrorr, 
i'DRAULlC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
inch  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

E.  WOOD  begs  respectfully  to  inform 
m Gentlemen  engaged  in  the  above  profession,  that 
undertakes  Engraving  on  any  Metal,  and  Printing 
litectural  and  Mechanical  Subj^tsofevTrydescnption 
inlv  and  will  be  happy  to  wait  upon  Parties  atiout  to 
strate  their  Works  and  Inventions  with  specimen  Prints 
Buildings,  Maps,  Plans,  Ac.  ; having  been 
ied  with  parlies  ?n  Illustrating  works  of  high  repute 
h!  profession,  he  feels  confident  that  any  subject  of  the 
re  nature  placed  in  his  hands  will  meet  with  all  possible 
: and  attention. 

39,  High  Holbom.— June  11th,  1816. 
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Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-inveoted 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  j ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


DAVEY’S  patent  slate  ridges 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  arc 
manufactured!,  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimncy-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE'S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERItO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  arc 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
11  The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS.  &e.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Sec.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respcct- 
fuljy  announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  or 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No,  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


THE  BUILDER. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

*»*  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  11/2. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 

horizonnl  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1-I4th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruclion  on  the  centre  ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Mcnai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  arid  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPS'S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  he  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD. KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


Builders  and  the  public  about 

putting  in  NEW  WINDOWS  or  altering  old  ones, 
should  inspect  HERRING’S  new  PATENT  SASH,  before 
they  go  to  any  expense,  which  is  universally  being  adopted 
in  town  and  country. — Exhibited  daily  at  the  Patentees,  14, 
Kingsgatc-street,  Holborn,  also  at  JOHNSON  andPASK’S, 
Sash-makers. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 

MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

\ \ Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
1 tinuc  to  make  Sashes,  glazed 

complete,  at  lO^d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
>!  | j sign,  and  with  the  best  Bri- 

tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship - 
A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 

DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

HARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  Qd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,'  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot;  ditto,  16  oz. 
coarse,  Sjd. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  id.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glass. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4$d.  per  foot;  glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s.  ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  (id. ; turpentine,  3s.  gd. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  I2s. ; copal,  14s. ; bodp  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s. ; linseed  oil  putty,  "s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete ; J-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgntc-strcet  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspbetion  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
It.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  Tn an  the  oroinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


OHIO  MELODISTS.— ROYAL  ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY. — Every  evening  at  half-past 
Eight  o’clock. — These  inimitable  artists  continue  to  delight 
crowded  houses  by  the  drollery  of  their  personation  of  negro 
life.  The  Concert  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick.  Vocal- 
ists—Miss  Stuart  and  Mr.  Binge.  Also  the  juvenile  dancers, 
Miss  Palser  and  Master  Waite.  A large  model  of  a new 
method,  invented  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  obviating  the  difficulties 
of  the  Brcnk  of  Gauge  on  Railways.  Nickel’s  Compressed 
Air  Railway,  Lecture  on  Chemistry,  Microscope,  Dissolving 
Views,  and  Chromatrope  daily.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock,  Major  Beniowski’s  Lecture  on 
Artificial  Memory,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  a Lecture 
on  Phonography.  Admission,  Is. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.— Dr.  Ryan’s  new  and  interesting  Lecture 
on  the  Chemistry  and  Philosophy  of  Diving,  at  half-past 
three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays.  Prof.  Bachhoffner’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, with  hrillant  experiments,  daily.  Macintoshe’s 
Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine 
for  ascending  and  descending  inclined  planes,  Farrell’s 
Archimedean  Railway,  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  an  En- 
velope Cutting  Machine,  all  in  action.  New  Dissolving  Views. 
Portraits  of  distinguished  Men  in  the  Government  and  Army 
of  Lahore,  magnified  by  the  Opaque  Microscope.  The 
Oxy-hydrogen  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of 
Living  Objects,  &c.  &c.  — Admission,  Is.;  Schools,  Half- 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1846. 


Tuesday  last,  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Laboratories  about  to  be 
erected  under  the  able  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Janies 
Lockyer,  architect,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  on 
the  north  side  of  Hanover-square,  occupied  by 
the  College.  The  Prince  has  shewn  particular 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  this  very  impor- 
tant institution, which  originated  in  a conviction 
felt  by  many  eminent  agriculturalists,  that,  in 
order  to  understand  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life,  and  to  place  the  practice  of  farming  upon  a 
scientific  basis, — greater  encouragement  should 
be  afforded  than  hitherto  to  the  study  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Agriculture,  medicine,  and 
many  collateral  sciences,  mainly  depend  upon 
organic  chemistry  for  their  future  progress. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  art  or  manu- 
facture, which  is  not  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  the  aid  of  the  scientific  chemist. 

In  our  own  particular  department,  chemical 
science  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the 
establishment  of  a means  of  advancing  it  must 
be  regarded  with  interest.  The  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  cements  and  plasters,  the 
composition  of  pigments  and  varnishes,  the 
chemical  action  of  one  material  on  another, 
the  effect  of  atmospheric  influences,  decom- 
position, and  decay,  are  some  amongst  the 
many  instances  in  which  it  applies  in  the 
science  of  building.  In  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
too,  and  the  production  of  gas,  we  are 
considerably  interested,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
find  many  young  architects,  and  young  en- 
gineers amongst  the  students  in  the  new  col- 
lege. Every  facility  should  be  afforded  to 
young  men  wishing  to  pursue  this  study,  and 
strong  efforts  made  to  induce  greater  attention 
to  it,  throughout  the  country,  than  is  now 
generally  paid  to  it. 

A numerous  attendance  of  distinguished  men 
on  Tuesday,  shewed  the  interest  with  which  the 
institution  is  viewed  by  those  best  able  to  judge 
of  its  importance. 

The  area  around  the  6tone  was  boarded  ; 
commodious  standings  were  constructed  on 
either  side,  and  the  whole  was  protected  by  a 
huge  awning,  stretching  down  to  Oxford- 
street,  where  the  front  of  the  new  building  will 
appear. 

When  the  prince  had  deposited  the  coins, 
spread  the  mortar  (in  his  most  approved 
manner),  and  set  the  stone,  Mr.  Lockyer 
having  previously  exhibited  the  drawing,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  addressed  his  Royal  High- 
ness at  some  length,  on  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  institution,  and  on  the  advantages 
kvhich  might  be  expected  from  its  establish- 
ment. This  institution,  he  thought,  was  de- 
stined to  promote  that  science  the  want  of 
ivhich  had  been  long  and  severely  felt  by  this 
country,  and  was  daily  becoming  more  ap- 
parent. His  lordship,  after  commenting  upon 
ithe  beneficial  effects  likely  to  result  from  the 
Jstablishment  of  these  laboratories,  and  the 
patronage  of  his  Royal  Highness,  concluded 
py  observing,  that  he  was  confident  such 
patronage  would  stimulate  every  member 
and  student  in  the  school,  to  elevate  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  college  by  their  zeal  and  as- 
siduity. The  noble  earl  made  a very  eloquent 
address : we  must,  however,  take  one  exception 
to  the  tone  of  it,  which  would  have  left  the  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  any  person  not  other- 
wise informed,  that  England  had  no  chemists, 
and  had  done  nothing  for  chemistry, — an 
opinion  which  needs  no  refutation  on  our 
part. 

Lord  Clarendon  having  concluded,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ably  advocated  the  institu- 
tion, maintaining  that  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion had  no  battle  to  fight ; that  the  voice  of 
nature  (her  phenomena)  was  the  voice  of  God, 
and  that  by  learning  properly  to  understand 
that  voice,  we  became  better  acquainted  with 
his  power  and  goodness. 

The  prince  replied,  that  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
the  college,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  its  opera- 
tions would  tend  to  advance  science,  art, 
commerce,  and  agriculture.  He  would  always 
be  found  ready  to  give  his  assistance,  and  had 
no  doubt  that  when  its  objects  and  intentions 
were  better  known,  the  public  would  come 
forward  to  support  it. 

The  inscription  on  the  stone,  as  follows,  was 
then  read,  and  the  prince  departed  : — 

THIS  STONE 

WAS  LAID  BY  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

PRINCE  ALBERT, 

FOR  THE  LABORATORIES  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

IN  PRESENCE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND  MEMBERS, 
JUNE  16,  1846. 

The  new  buildings  will  consist  of  three 
laboratories  in  the  basement,  ground,  and  first 
floors,  each  being  33  feet  by  38  feet  in  the  clear. 
It  is  intended  when  the  funds  of  the  college 
permit,  to  add  othef  laboratories  to  those  now 
about  to  be  erected,  for  which  preparation  is 
made  in  the  design.  The  interior  fittings  and 
the  ventilation  are  not  yet  definitely  arranged. 
As  regards  the  latter,  flues  will  be  formed 
communicating  with  underground  culverts,  to 
be  worked  either  by  the  furnaces,  fan,  or 
shaft.  When  the  building  is  more  advanced, 
we  may  revert  to  this  very  important  part  of 
the  arrangement; 

The  Oxford-street  front  presents  a rusti- 
cated basement  with  doorway  in  the  centre 
and  two  semi-circular  headed  windows  on 
each  side.  Above  is  a range  of  six  three- 
quarter  Ionic  columns,  carrying  an  entablature 
with  windows  in  the  spaces  between  them.  The 
front  is  low,  in  consequence  of  a restrictive 
clause  in  the  lease,  and  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  some  slightly  elevated  feature 
in  the  centre,  above  the  cornice. 

The  original  tender  made  by  Mr.  Grissell 
amounted  to  3,100/.,  but  has  been  reduced  to 
2,180/.,  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  not 
justifying  a larger  expenditure,  and^for  this 
sum  the  works  will  be  executed  by  him. 

We  repeat  our  expression  of  best  wishes  for 
the  perfect  success  of  the  new  college ; and 
that  it  will  create  a body  of  scientific  chemists, 
amongst  the  classes  engaged  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  thus  confer  extensive  benefits ,on 
the  country.  We  are  glad  to  find  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  a student  who  manifests  an  apt- 
ness for  chemical  research,  and  who  distin- 
guishes himself  by  diligence,  may,  after  his 
second  session,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
professor,  be  admitted  by  the  council  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  the  laboratory  without  the 
further  payment  of  fees.  We  hope  that  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  admit  students  of 
humble  means  ; and  can  hardly  avoid  thinking 
with  Prince  Albert,  that  when  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  college  are  better  known,  the 
public  will  come  forward  to  support  it. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  LE  KEUX, 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENGRAVER. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  English  en- 
graver has  done  more  to  enhance  the  fame  of 
his  art,  and  give  peculiar  interest  and  value  to 
that  branch  which  he  professed  and  practised 
for  so  many  years  than  the  late  John  Le 
Keux.  Rooker  and  Lowry  had,  before  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  produced  ex- 
cellent plates,  and  the  latter  had  practised 
several  novelties  and  improvements,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery  and  skilful  tooling  ; but  Le  Keux 
not  only  surpassed  those  talented  artists,  but 
gave  to  geometrical  architectural  plates,  and  sub- 
jects of  architectural  a?itiquities  in  particular, 
beauties,  effects,  and  excellences,  which  were 
unknown  before  his  time. 

It  is  therefore  a gratifying  task  to  put  on  re- 
cord some  facts  and  observations  on  the  life 
and  talents  of  this  eminent  artist  and  estima- 
ble man,  not  merely  in  testimony  of  his  pro- 
fessional merits  and  personal  worth ; but  of 
their  influence  on  that  peculiar  branch  of  art 
which  he  prosecuted  with  zeal  and  ability  for 
so  many  years. 

John  Le  Keux  was  born  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1783,  in  Sun-street,  London,  where  his  father 
was  established  as  a pewterer,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  common  pint  and  quart 
pots  for  publicans.  On  these  his  eldest  son, 
John,  practised  the  chaleographic  art,  by  en- 
graving ciphers,  names,  signs,  and  devices,  for 
the  respective  proprietors.  In  this  way  he 
soon  became  an  useful  and  profitable  assistant 
to  his  parent,  who,  to  secure  his  services,  had 
him  articled  to  himself  as  an  apprentice.  The 
father  and  son  were  of  uncongenial  minds  ; 
the  youth  was  ambitious,  ardent,  high  spirited, 
and  generous;  the  parent  cold,  indolent,  and 
heedless.  Such  contrarieties  could  not  co- 
alesce, and  the  former  embraced  the  first  op- 
portunity of  detaching  himself  from  the  latter; 
and  when  about  seventeen  years  old,  placed 
himself  in  the  studio  of  James  Basire,  who 
then  had  in  his  house  several  pupils,  including 
Le  Keux’s  younger  brother,  Henry.*  At  the 
time  the  Le  Keuxs  were  with  him  Basire  was 
a popular,  though  not  a very  skilful  engraver. 
He  was  extensively  employed  by  Mr.  Gough, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  and  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, for  tbeir  respective  topographical  and 
antiquarian  publications  ; and  on  their  plates 
his  pupils  were  systematically  and  almost  me- 
chanically engaged.  There  was  little  done  to 
arouse  their  emulation,  or  to  lead  to  fine  and 
skilful  execution.  Plate  after  plate  was  brought 
before  the  public  without  the  least  appearance 
of  advancing  the  style  and  character  of  art,  or 
giving  novelty  and  beauty  to  engraving.  The 
drawings  were  mostly  by  Schnebbelie  and  Car- 
ter; the  latter  of  whom  produced  a valuable 
and  interesting  series  of  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  of  the  abbey  and  cathedral  churches 
of  St.  Alban’s,  Bath,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and 
Durham  ; — and  these  certainly  afforded  much 
instructive  employment  to  the  pupils,  and  no 
doubt,  were  the  means  of  inspiring  John  L© 
Keux  with  a taste  for  subjects  of  that  charac- 
ter. To  quote  from  a brief  notice  in  the  Art- 
Union, — “ refining  upon  the  manner  of  his 
master,  he  formed  for  himself  one  combining 
both  truthfulness  and  taste  of  delineation,  in  a 
degree  almost  unprecedented  ; — one  equally  re- 
moved from  dry,  mechanical,  and  mere  pains- 
taking correctness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
that  sort  of  freedom  which  is  more  spirited 
than  scrupulous,  on  the  other.  In  almost 
every  production  of  Le  Keux  there  is  striking 
evidence  both  of  his  perfect  intelligence  of,  and 
his  con  amore  sympathy  with,  the  subject ; and 
without  them  mere  exactness  of  imitation  will 
accomplish  comparatively  little  in  architectural 
drawing; — will  at  the  most  give  only  approxi- 
mations to  what  is  professed  to  be  described. 
Such  engravers  and  draughtsmen  as  John  Le 
Keux  and  his  brother,  as  Mackenzie  and  Cat- 
termole,  all  at  once  advanced  architectural 
illustration  to  a rank  in  art  which  it  had  never 
before  reached  in  this  country.  The  beauties 
of  gothic  buildings,  previously  seen, — so  far  as 
regards  the  representations  of  them  upon  pa- 
pei, — chiefly  through  the  mists  and  fogs  of 
most  wretchedly  prosaic  engravings,  burst  forth 
to  view  in  their  real  splendour,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  warming  as  well  as  illuminating  rays 
of  taste  so  flung  upon  them.” 

Le  Keux  remained  as  a pupil  with  Basire 


* George  and  William  Cooke,  and  John  and  Richard 
Roffe,  were  also  pupils  of  Basire. 
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about  four  years.  Some  of  his  earliest  plates, 
after  quitting  him,  appeared  in  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales  ; and  in  1808  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  plates  of  Britton'' s Architec- 
tural Antiquities , the  second  volume  of  which 
■was  then  in  course  of  publication.  From  that 
time  the  history  of  John  Le  ICeux  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  Mr.  Britton’s  numerous 
and  valuable  works  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Architectural  and  the  Cathedral  Antiquities , he 
engraved  more  than  250  plates  for  those  two 
works  alone.  The  execution  of  the  earliest  of 
these  not  only  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
author  and  his  partners  in  the  Architectural 
Antiquities,  but  excited  much  attention  amongst 
the  lovers  and  patrons  of  that  class  of  litera- 
ture. Indeed,  it  tended  in  a great  degree,  if 
not  to  originate,  at  least  to  give  a decided 
character  to  the  other  and  subsequent  work, 
the  Cathedral  Antiquities,  To  secure  Mr. 
Le  Keux’s  cordial  co-operation,  and  to  give  him 
a permanent  interest  in  the  success  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  he  was  admitted  to  a share  in 
its  property  and  profits,  with  the  author, 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Josiah 
Taylor,  the  late  respected  publisher  of  many 
architectural  works.  Le  Keux  engaged  to  en- 
grave a certain  number  of  plates  in  each  year, 
wt  prices  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  work 
bestowed  upon  them  ; those  in  the  volume 
illustrating  Salisbury  Cathedral  being  named 
ns  specimens.  From  drawings  by  Mackenzie 
and  Baxter,  Mr.  Le  Keux  executed  sixteen 
plates  of  that  cathedral,  which  were  so  much 
admired  and  praised  by  critics,  artists,  and 
connoisseurs  that,  whilst  they  produced  both 
envy  and  opposition,*  they  gave  to  the  artist 
at  once  a character  and  name,  and  proved  how 
materially  the  efforts  of  the  draftsman  could 
be  aided  by  a skilful  and  tasteful  engraver. 
Many  instances  might  be  referred  to  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Cathedral  Antiqui- 
ties, as  well  as  in  other  works,  in  which  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  illustrations  is  due  to 
Mr.  Le  Keux.  That  work  was  not  brought  to 
a close  till  the  year  1835;  but  during  its  pro- 
gress the  same  engraver  had  executed  thirty- 
one  plates  for  Britton’s  Picturesque  Antiquities 
of  English  Cities  ( 4to.  1830),  seventy-eight  for 
the  Public  Buildings  of  London  (from  drawings 
by  A.  Pugin,  8vo.  1825-8),  and  forty  for  Brit- 
ton’s Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Arche- 
ology ; making, with  other  plates  in  similar  pub- 
lications,up  wards  of  dOOplates  for  works  jointly 
undertaken  by  the  same  proprietors.  It  was  also 
in  connection  as  a partner  with  Mr.  Britton  and 
Mr.  Pugin  that  Le  Keux  engraved  fifty  of  the 
beautiful  plates,  illustrating  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy , (4to.  1827),  and 
many  of  those  in  Pugins  Specimeits  of  Gothic 
Architecture. 

In  Mr.  J.  II.  Neale’s  work  on  Churches, 
all  the  plates  were  engraved  by  Le  Keux;  and 
some  of  his  best  engravings  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Neale  and  Brayley’s  Westminster 
Abbey,  Blore’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
the  fine  topographical  works  of  George 
Baker,  and  others,  had  also  the  advantage  of 
bis  talents.  In  fact,  his  name  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  best  publications  illustrative  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  that  appeared 
in  his  time;  and  many  of  his  engravings  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  in  spirit,  brilliancy  of 
effect,  and  truthfulness  of  delineation. t Mr. 
Le  Keux’s  personal  industry  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  It  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
immense  number  of  his  plates.  He  had  but 
few  pupils,  and  often  occupied  himself  in  his 
profession  sixteen  hours  a day.  Challis,  Turn- 
bull,  Tingle,  and  his  son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux, 


* The  Verger  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Mr.  Dodsworth,  who 
had  published  a small  “ Guide  ” to  the  church,  was  induced 
by  the  persuasions  of  an  artist,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  to  make  drawings  for  Mr.  Britton,  to  undertake  a 
work  precisely  similar,  and  in  direct  opposition,  to  the  Ca- 
thedral Antiquities.  From  local  connection,  great  activity, 
and  personal  canvassing,  Dodsworth  obtained  a long  and 
respectable  list  of  subscribers ; but  the  plates  in  his  volume 
were  far  inferior  to  those  in  Mr.  Britton’s,  and  be  became 
involved  in  expenditure  so  far  beyond  his  anticipation,  and 
in  labours  and  anxieties  so  harassing  to  an  irritable  tempera- 
ment, that  instead  of  advancing  his  fortune  or  happiness,  his 
undertaking  seems  to  have  injured  both.  The  letterpress 
accompanying  the  volume  was  from  the  nen  of  the  judicious 
and  learned  Sir.  Henry  Hatcher,  of  Salisbury,  who  has  since 
written  a most  valuable  history  of  that  city.  An  account  of 
the  rival  works  of  Dodsworth  and  Britton  would  disclose 
much  curious  matter  in  the  annals  of  authorship  and  the 
arts,  and  add  another  gloomy  chapter  to  D’lsraeli’s  Quan-els 
of  Authors. 

t The  engraving  of  the  font  in  Walsingham  Church,  Nor- 
folk (Britton’s  Arch.  Antiqs.  vol.  iv.),  and  the  door-way  to 
Redcliffe  Church,  in  the  same  volume,  excited  much  atten- 
tion and  admiration  at  the  time  they  were  published,  for 
their  exquisite  fidelity  and  brilliancy  of  effect. 


have  been  the  most  successful  among  those 
who  studied  under  him. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Le  Keux  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Memorials  of  Oxford,  in  which 
be  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  were  joint  pro- 
prietors. In  thatwoik  the  many  architectural 
beauties  of  the  city  and  university, — admirably 
drawn  by  Mackenzie, — were  still  more  exqui- 
sitely engraved  by  Le  Keux.  It  was  published 
in  numbers  (8vo.  and  4to.)  periodically,  and 
completed  in  1837,— the  50th  number,  to  con- 
clude the  work,  being  published  in  that  year. 
The  Memorials  comprise  100  plates;  and 
200  wood-cuts,  by  Jewitt,  of  Oxford.  The 
letter-press  was  written  by  the  Rev. Dr.  Ingram, 
the  learned  president  of  Trinity  College. 

About  this  time  we  find  him  engaged  on  the 
Churches  of  London,  by  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
for  which  publication  he  engraved  nearly  all 
the  plates. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Oxford,  Mr.  Le 
Keux  turned  his  attention  to  the  sister  univer- 
sity, which  he  proposed  to  illustrate  in  the 
same  manner.  Mr.  Parker  had  purchased  his 
interest  in  the  former  previous  to  its  comple- 
tion ; and  the  success  of  that  work  led 
Mr.  Le  Keux  to  decide  on  publishing  the 
Memorials  of  Cambridge  entirely  at  his  own 
risk.  This  undertaking  was  less  extensive 
than  the  Oxford,  and  was  completed,  after 
many  delays,  caused  by  the  engraver’s  serious 
and  painful  illness,  in  1843,  by  the  publication 
of  the  thirty-eighth  number.  The  two  volumes, 
containing  seventy-six  plates,  are  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  any  of  Le  Keux’s  previous  works. 
The  jealousy  of  local  booksellers,  and  other 
annoyances  incidental  to  the  mode  of  publica- 
tion which  he  had  adopted,  it  is  believed 
caused  him  to  regret  his  determination  ; but 
he  persevered  until  the  work  was  finished, 
though  Messrs.  Tilt  and  Bogue  have  since  be- 
come the  proprietors  of  it.  The  letterpress 
was  written  by  Mr.  Thos.  W right,  F.S.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  F.S.A. 

The  distressing  illness  which  deprived  the 
public  for  some  years  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Le  Keux,  has  been 
adverted  to.  Under  this  affliction  he  was 
soothed  by  the  affection  of  bis  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergmann,  with  whom 
he  resided,  near  Maidenhead.  H e occasionally 
resumed  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  but 
never  to  any  great  extent.  After  a brief  illness, 
he  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  last,  aged  62,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  who 
manifested  much  dutiful  affection  and  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
Bunbill-row,  London.  B. 


IRON  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  BOTANIC 
GARDENS,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

A very  few  years  have  sufficed,  with  good 
management,  to  transform  a piece  of  nearly 
barren  land,  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  into  lux- 
uriant gardens,  affording  a retreat  as  quiet, 
retired,  and  beautiful,  as  if  fifty  miles  from 
smoky,  flaring  London.  A pleasant  inequality 
of  surface,  well-assorted  trees,  and  pretty  piece 
of  water,  assist  in  varying  the  character  of  the 
gardens  in  different  parts.  The  view  on  as- 
cending the  mount,  formed  ou  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ground,  is  charming,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  creditable  to  those  concerned 
in  the  Management. 

A new  conservatory  has  been  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
and  is  now  nearly  finished.  Although  of  large 
size,  it  is  in  reality  only  half  the  centre  part  of 
the  proposed  building,  to  be  called  the  Winter 
Garden,  which  will,  when  complete,  afford  a 
delightful  resort  for  the  numerous  subscribers, 
and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
parterre  at  all  seasons. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  iron,  mostly 
wrought,  the  pillars  and  guttering  alone  being 
cast.  The  water  from  the  roofs  is  conducted 
by  the  internal  pillars,  to  drains  communicating 
with  large  tanks  under  ground  ; from  whence 
it  is  pumped  up  for  the  supply  of  the  house. 
The  house  is  heated  by  warm  water,  circu- 
lating partly  in  pipes  and  partly  in  shallow 
troughs,  the  latter  being  placed  near  the  glass, 
and  containing  numerous  registers  for  the 
emission  of  steam,  when  required.  The  pipes 
are  arranged  beneath  the  surface,  in  brick 
channels,  and  have  large  outlets  for  the  hot 
air,  with  air  ducts  at  intervals,  to  create  a 
current,  and  prevent  the  too  sluggish  action 


of  the  hot  air  in  the  drains.  The  boiler-house, 
or  furnace-room,  is  below  ground,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  building.  The  boilers  used  by 
the  contractor  are  those  of  Messrs.  Burbidge 
and  Ilealy. 

The  structure  is  ventilated  by  sliding  lights 
in  the  roof,  acted  on  by  a simple  contrivance, 
which  opens  and  shuts  the  whole  simultane- 
ously. The  house  is  glazed  with  sheet  glass, 
21  oz.  to  the  foot,  in  long  lengths.  There  is 
a lean-to  house  at  each  end  of  the  building,  to 
serve  as  abutments ; these  will  be  removed 
when  the  structure  is  continued. 

The  present  building  contains  eleven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  superficial.  It 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Iron  Works,  Dublin,  and  cost  about 
6,000/. 

The  winter  garden,  when  completed,  will 
measure  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet,  superficial  area,  or  upwards 
of  an  acre.  The  outline  of  the  roofs  (an  ob- 
tuse pointed  arch),  when  seen  inside  at  the 
intersections,  is  not  wholly  unobjectionable, 
but  was  doubtless  well  considered  as  relates 
to  strength,  and  the  transmission  of  the  sun’s 

i>ays-  


PLASTER  AND  CEMENTS. 

BUILDINGS  OF  MIXED  MATERIALS. 

Sir, — Having  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  cements,  as  applied  to  building  purposes, 
you  will  probably  allow  me  a space  in  your 
valuable  miscellany,  to  make  a few  scattered 
remarks  relative  to  the  observations  made  on 
French  plaster  by  Mr.  De  Lassaux,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  noticed 
in  the  The  Builder  of  the  16th  of  May 
last. 

Mr.  De  Lassaux  stated,  that  “ in  France, 
plaster  is  employed  extensively  for  external 
works,  and  endures  well ; whereas  that  in  Eng- 
land will  not  stand  the  weather.”  Are  we  to 
infer  from  the  latter  portion  of  this  sentence 
that  the  English  gypsum,  from  which  the 
plaster  of  Paris  is  manufactured,  is  inferior 
to  the  crude  material  of  France, — and  that 
plaster  made  from  the  French  stone  will  resist 
the  action  of  our  atmosphere  for  a consider- 
able number  of  years  ? 

With  all  due  respect  and  courtesy  to  Mr. 
De  Lassaux,  as  a foreigner  and  a man  of 
science,  1 must  dictinctly  say  to  the  contrary, 
for  experience  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  try  the  experiment  in  our  climate,  for  the 
very  best  plaster  that  can  be  made  in  Europe 
will  not  resist  the  humid,  variable,  and  un- 
congenial atmosphere  of  Great  Britain,  parti- 
cularly in  the  more  northern  portions  of  the 
country.  We  have  tried  various  experiments, 
both  with  the  English  and  French  plaster 
stones,  and  the  results  have  invariably  been  in 
favour  of  the  English  article,  both  as  regards 
strength  and  colour;  of  course,  relative  to  the 
latter  quality,  neither  the  French  nor  English 
alabaster  will  bear  any  comparison  with  that 
found  in  such  abundance  in  Tuscany  and 
other  parts  of  Italy, — but  this  is  inferior  to 
the  English  in  strength. 

The  statement  made  by  one  member  that 
the  cost  of  plaster  is  3/.  10s.  and  41.  5s.  in 
England,  seems  erroneous,  for  I observe  it  is 
advertized  in  Tuk  Builder  by  Cbas.  Good- 
win, in  London,  at  21.  10s.  and  31.  10s.,  and 
it  i9  sold  at  Carlisle,  where  it  abounds,  under 
1/.  1 0s.-  per  ton,  and  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
at  21.  15s. 

The  very  nature  of  plaster  stone  (it  being  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  consequently  an  absorb- 
ent of  damp  and  wet)  at  once  renders  it  per- 
fectly and  totally  unfit  for  external  adaptation, 
except  in  a dry  and  mild  climate  of  southern 
latitude,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  observe,  that  the  external 
plaster  work  of  England  suffers  more  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  wet  or  damp;  take  for  instance 
two  or  three  days  of  continued  rain,  succeeded 
by  a severe  frost,  and  immediately  after  it  a 
rapid  thaw,  which  would  assuredly  have  the 
effect  of  forcing  plaster  entirely  away  from 
the  ground- work,  on  which  it  had  been  formed, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance absorbed  the  wet.  These  remarks  lead 
me  to  advocate  the  very  great  superiority  of' 
pure  genuine  Roman  cement,  as  an  external 
stucco;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a perfect, 
repellant  of  wet  and;  damp,  consequently  very 
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superior  for  all  hydraulic  purposes  ; 2ndly,  it 
works  much  more  freely  than  plaster,  when 
mixed  with  clean  washed  river  sand;  and, 
3rdly,  it  is  ten  times  more  durable ; but  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  I allude  to 
the  genuine  material  only , not  the  numerous 
spurious  articles,  bearing;  the  name,  which  now 
inundate  the  London,  Hull,  and  Glasgow  mar- 
kets, many  of  which  are  infinitely  worse  than 
crushed  lime. 

The  best  Roman  cement  ever  used  in  Eng- 
land was  made  from  stone  discovered  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave,  near  Whitby, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  architect,  and  applied 
very  extensively  to  external  works  in  England 
and  Scotland  by  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bernas- 
coni,  plasterer,  of  London,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Geo.  Robson,  of  Durham.  Amongst  these 
works  may  be  named  the  upper  story  of  the 
great  central  tower  of  Durham  Cathedral,  by 
Bernasconi, — this  example  has  been  executed 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  plain  surfaces  re- 
main comparatively  good,  and  partially  covered 
with  lichen  ; but  the  crockets,  finials,  heads, 
and  other  ornaments  are  hastening  to  decay, 
arising,  principally,  from  an  excess  of  cement 
having  been  employed  in  its  admixture  with 
sand. 

This  work  forms  a melancholy  lesson,  de- 
structive of  the  application  of  cements  alto- 
gether for  all  kinds  of  external  facings,  at 
least  in  our  own  country,  for  they  are  one  and 
all  nothing  more  nor  less  than  paltry  and  con- 
temptible subterfuges,  completely  beneath  the 
true  dignity  of  architectural  design,  and  should 
never  be  used  when  good  bricks  and  stone  are 
to  be  found;  and  even  the  latter  material,  un- 
fortunately, in  numerous  instances  is  of  the 
most  perishable  nature,  great  care  being  re- 
quired as  to  its  selection,  in  proof  of  which  we 
can  now  pointto  handsome  sandstone  structures, 
that  have  not  been  erected  ten  years,  which 
are  already  in  a state  of  decomposition.  If, 
therefore,  the  architect  has  any  ambition  to 
build  for  eternity,  he  must  either  employ  gra- 
nite or  good  well  burnt  bricks,  and  above  all 
things,  not  mix  up  stone  and  brick,  as  in  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  and  other  churches  in  and 
about  London.  Who  ever  heard  tell  of  a 
bric/c  and  stone  cathedral  by  the  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  by  the  great  Wfei>? 

All  public  buildings  on  a large  scale,  such  as 
cathedrals,  colleges,  halls  of  justice,  theatres, 
palaces,  mansions,  &c.,  should  surely  be  con- 
structed externally  of  one  material,  and  in 
cases  where  our  English  architects  adopt  brick, 
why  not  follow  the  system  of  Schinkel,  the 
eminent  German  architect,  viz.,  to  model  and 
mould  all  the  embellishments  and  mouldings 
in  clay,  which  produces  a uniformity  of  colour 
and  effect  ? 

Our  late  lamented  friend  and  companion  in 
architectural  labour,  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson, 
held  the  theory,  that  a building  should  appear 
as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a solid,  in  stone  or 
marble;  this  we  consider  stretching  the  matter 
too  far;  but  Mr.  Nicholson  was  essentially 
Greek  and  Roman  in  his  ideas,  and  the  fact 
of  this  theory  being  impracticable,  renders  it 
somewhat  absurd,  and  we  see  no  great  objec- 
tion to  joints  appearing  in  their  proper  places, 
provided  they  do  not  cut  up  the  general  masses 
and  outlines  of  the  structure. 

The  great  evil  of  the  present  age  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  to  make  a grand  display.  Some 
architects  adopt  the  decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  developing  in  some  instances  a 
great  variety  of  tracery,  no  parapets  or  clere- 
stories, with  a total  absence  of  towers  or  stee- 
ples; and  in  others  a mixture  of  yellow  co- 
loured brick,  with  stone  dressings,  as  instanced 
above.  Now,  we  beg  humbly  to  suggest,  in 
preference  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  that  the 
judicious  architect,  instead  of  aiming  at 
elaborate  and  ornate  display,  should  contem- 
plate and  adapt  from  the  glorious  early  English 
examples  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  of  Lin- 
coln and  Salisbury,  the  north  transept  at  York, 
and  the  magnificent  specimen  of  the  nine  altars 
at  Durham,  and  produce  from  them  structures  of 
more  simple  forms,  complete  in  all  their 
parts,  with  nave  and  aisles,  choir,  clerestory, 
parapets,  and  the  tower  aud  spire,  instead  of 
the  garbled  and  unsatisfactory  productions, 
which  are  constantly  being  inflicted  on  the 
present  age  of  architectural  ffiediocrity. 

In  opposition  to  such,  I cannot  help 
alluding  to  the  new  church  at  Camber- 
well, the  designer  of  which  appears  to  have 
grappled  with  his  subject  in  the  truly 


vigorous  early  English  feeling,  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  advocate.  We  entreat  the 
brick  and  stone  London  professors,  instead  of 
the  pie-bald  brick  and  stone  Gothic,  to  give  us 
structures  composed  externally  of  one  mate- 
rial, effective,  and  complete  in  all  their  parts, 
that  will  reflect  honour  on  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  hand  down  the  names  of  their 
designers  to  an  admiring  posterity. 

So  ends  my  present  theme,  and  should  you 
deem  these  remarks  worthy  of  insertion,  I 
shall  in  a future  paper,  make  further  observa- 
tions on  the  latter  portion  of  your  review  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
above  alluded  to,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Portland  and  John' s cement,  mastic,  &c.,  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Godwin. — 
I am,  meanwhile,  yours,  &c. 

Frank  Tyrrell. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June,  1846. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

CONCLUDING  LECTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant,  Professor 
Willis  gave  the  eighth  and  concluding  lecture 
of  his  course.  He  ascribed  some  importance 
to  the  theory  of  the  eastern  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  did  not  consider  the  dis- 
similarity of  other  parts  a sufficient  objection. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  known  influence  of  the 
Moorish  universities,  to  which  students  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  men,  re- 
turning to  their  native  countries,  would  de- 
scribe the  architecture  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  and,  probably  not 
being  architects,  would  be  able  to  give  little 
more  than  the  form  of  the  arch  to  the 
workmen,  whom  they  wished  to  execute  it. 
These  would  construct  the  pointed  arch  with 
the  mouldings  previously  in  use.  Thus  we 
had  many  buildings,  in  which  the  round  arch 
and  the  pointed  arch  were  employed  together, 
and  the  pointed  arch  had  the  zig-zag,  and  other 
enrichments  of  the  Norman.  At  length,  the 
architects  seem  to  have  got  tired  of  the  shallow 
Norman  mouldings,  and  having,  as  we  learnt 
from  Gervase,  better  tools,  they  worked  them 
with  deeper  hollows,  as  previously  mentioned. 

The  first  change,  therefore,  which  took  place 
from  the  Norman  style  was  in  the  form  of  the 
arch,  and  the  second,  in  the  mouldings.  But 
the  piers  also  were  worked  on  a different 
system  ; and  ornament,  instead  of  being  only 
scratched  upon  the  surface,  had  all  the  relief 
and  elegance,  which  the  improved  facilities  ad- 
mitted of.  Still  the  tracery  principle  M'as 
wanting;  for  the  windows  of  the  early  English 
period  were  merely  groups  of  openings.  When 
this  principle  came  in,  which  it  did  probably 
about  twenty  years  earlier  in  France  than  in 
England,  like  the  pointed  arch,  it  did  not  im- 
mediately alter  any  thing  else.  Rickman’3 
views,  like  those  of  many  other  able  writers, 
had  been  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  no 
Gothic  building  of  any  importance  existed  out 
of  England  ; the  continent  then  being  closed 
by  the  long  war.  There  was,  however,  great 
credit  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and  the  pro- 
fessor thought  it  better  to  retain  his  nomen- 
clature, at  least,  until  some  other  terms  should 
be  introduced,  which  could  be  generally  agreed 
to.  The  important  epoch  of  the  introduction 
of  tracery  had  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of 
Rickman. 

Respecting  the  current  use  of  the  term 
“ transition,”  as  applied  to  the  periods,  when 
one  style  was  supposed  to  be  progressing  to- 
wards another,  the  professor  said  he  considered 
it  loose  and  unscientific,  leading  to  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  changes  of  style.  He  thought, 
that  a more  accurate  impression  was  realised 
by  viewing  each  part  separately; — thus,  when 
tracery  was  introduced,  it  did  not  at  once  gain 
its  proper  mouldings,  but  was  worked  with 
those  previously  in  use.  The  great  difficulty 
attending  this,  at  length  led  to  the  use  of  fewer 
mouldings.  As  in  this  case,  so  in  the  transition 
to  perpendicular,  and  throughout  all  the  parts 
of  a building. — The  transition  to  perpendicular 
was  more  gradual  than  any  other.  Indeed, 
the  geometrical  and  flowing  patterns  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  style;  and  there  were  also 
the  “ imbricated,”  and  other  patterns,  in  which 
perpendicular  lines  were  hardly  discoverable. 
He  might,  perhaps,  liavejnet  with  an  example 
of  the  perpendicular  style  on  the  continent,  but 
it  might  be  held  as  a rule,  that  that  style  was 
confined  to  England.  The  mouldings  of  the 
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late  perpendicular  style  were  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  early  English  period. 
Taking  a door,  or  window  arch,  these  mould- 
ings were  not  composed  of  rounds  and  hollows, 
in  groups  as  in  the  early  style,  but  were  the 
classical  outlines,  with  very  slight  relief.  The 
groups  were  indeed  separated  by  bold  hollows, 
but  their  different  members  were  extremely 
shallow.  A form,  like  the  brace  in  music,  which 
we  might  call  “ brace  moulding,”  was  very 
common. 

The  professor  then  referred  to  models  upon 
the  table  ; one  representing  a compartment  in 
the  length  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  the 
other  a similar  portion  of  York.  In  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals,  there  were  three  horizontal 
divisions.  The  triforium,  in  the  centre,  was 
large  and  lofty,  in  all  respects  resembling  the 
aisle  below,  and  was  lighted  by  windows  of  its 
own,  as  in  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  not  aware  that  this  gallery  had  been 
used  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes ; it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  erected,  merely  from  tra- 
ditional usage.  Besides  this  gallerv,  there 
was  one  in  the  clerestory  wall,  serving  as  a 
passage.  The  windows  of  the  triforium  had 
certainly  not  been  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
nave,  for  they  could  not  be  seen  from  any 
point  below.  'Therefore,  during  the  later  pe- 
riod, the  wall  was  raised,  the  windows  blocked 
up,  and  perpendicular  windows  inserted  at  a 
higher  level,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
flat  roof;  and  this  was  the  actual  state  at  Nor- 
wich, Peterborough,  and  some  other  places. 

The  importance  of  the  triforium,  as  a dis- 
tinctive feature,  became  gradually  less  and  less. 
York  Cathedral  was  an  example  of  a curious 
substitute,  made  by  prolonging  the  raulliana  of 
the  clerestory  window,  in  the  space  of  wall, 
against  which  abutted  the  roof  of  the  side 
aisle.  In  late  examples,  even  the  semblance 
of  a triforium  was  omitted.  As  to  the  object 
of  this  gallery,  it  could  not  have  existed 
without  some  use,  and  be  thought,  that  that 
purpose  was  the  hanging  of  tapestry,  which 
we  knew  was  used  at  great  festivals  of  the 
church.  The  term  “ triforium,”  as  applied  to 
the  centre  compartment,  showed  in  a curious 
manner,  how  a term  might  he  fixed  in  a signi- 
fication, to  which  it  had  not  been  confined, 
The  only  old  author  vvfio  used  it  was  Gervase, 
and  it  originally  applied  to  any  passage,  is 
was  in  fact  a Latiuized  form,  after  the  manner- 
of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  English  word 
“ thoroughfare.” — In  the  early  English  win- 
dows, the  glass  was  placed  nearer  to  the  out- 
side than  the  inside  of  the  wall  i but  in  later 
examples,  it  was  actually  nearer  to  the  inside, 
whilst  in  many  cases,  there  was  space  for  an 
external  gallery.— He  then  gave  some  further 
explanation  of  the  forms  of  mouldjngs,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  better  conclude  his 
lectures  than  by  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
them  this  fact,  that,  though  it  was  quite  true 
there  were  different  styles,  the  various  details  of 
a building  had  become  changed  at  separate  and 
distinct  periods. 

The  professor  concluded  his  course  amidst 
great  applause.  We  regret  that  our  reports 
have  necessarily  been  limited  to  such  im- 
portant heads,  as  would  he  most  valuable  to 
our  readers,  but  we  cannot  omit  to  remark, 
that  the  professor’s  happy  manner  and  his  ad 
mirable  models,  rendered  the  subject  interest- 
ing and  clear  to  a general  audience,  to  an  ex  - 
tent that  few  lecturers  have  reached.* 


Novel  Mode  of  Interment. — Mr.  T. 
Brookhouse,  Roman  cement  manufacturer,  of 
Derby,  having  died,  was  interred  in  All  Saints’ 
churchyard  on  Tuesday  week.  A thick  laver 
of  cement  was  spread  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grave  just  before  the  coffin  was  lowered;  the 
sides  and  ends  were  then  filled,  and  another 
layer  of  the  same  material  at  the  top  com- 
pletely hid  the  coffin  from  view,  and  rendered 
it  air-tight.  Ere  it  hardened,  which  the 
cement  did  in  a few  minutes  to  the  consistency 
of  the  hardest  stone,  the  deceased’s  name  was 
traced  in  the  yielding  mass,  so  that,  if  at  some 
future  age  the  deposit  should  be  disturbed,  th§ 
name  of  the  occupier  of  the  interior  may  h,Q 
read. — Globe. 

British  Institution. — This  gallery  j3  now 
open  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  the  old 
masters,  and  consists  chiefly  t>?  portraits  of 
eminent  persons. 

* In  report  of  last  lecture,  line  13  from  commencement, 
for  “ abbey  arches  ” reacl  “ abbey  churches. ’* 
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FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

ANCIENT  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS. 

June  9;  Mr.  French,  architect,  in  the 
chair.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  exhibited  an  en- 
riched foliated  frame,  designed  to  hold  the 
orders  of  General  Dundas.  The  Hon.  Stewart 
Mackenzie  contributed  twelve  pictures  in  box- 
wood, being  specimens  of  early  German  carv- 
ing. Mr.  A.  Black  exhibited  some  drawings 
of  Details  in  Heriot’s  Hospital  and  Glasgow 
College,  Scotland. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stotbard  offered  a few  remarks 
in  connection  with  his  paper,  read  at  a former 
meeting,  relative  to  the  supposed  mode  which 
the  ancients  adopted  for  the  production  of  the 
Portland  Vase ; observing,  that  he  was  more 
especially  led  to  present  them  by  way  of 
supplement,  in  consequence  of  his  hypothesis 
being  apparently  confirmed  by  a very  interest- 
ing paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  the  16th  ult.,  from  the  pen  of 
Campanari  the  elder,  “ On  the  Glass  of  the 
Ancients,”  who  states,  “That  the  ancients, 
among  other  interesting  things,  discovered  glass 
to  a perfection  which  their  posterity  are  very 
far  from  having  attained  ; vases,  cups,  and 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  as  deposited  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  and  that  of  Herculaneum,  as  dug 
out  of  Hetruscan  and  Roman  tombs;”  that 
they  “wrought  basso-relievi : the  most  useful 
and  important,  as  observed  by  Winkelmann, 
was  certainly  the  glass  paste  with  which  cameo 
and  intaglio  were  exactly  imitated.”  Without 
passing  over  Campauari’s  paper  seriatim,  such 
parts  only  as  more  especially  bore  on  the  sub- 
ject were  referred  to. 

The  next  paragraph  stated,  “ That  it  teas  cer- 
tain that  the  impressions  of  these  glass  cameos 
were  made  with  casts  taken  from  the  original,” 
which,  the  lecturer  remarked,  would  of  course 
pre-suppose  that  the  basso-relievi  were  from 
models,  previously  prepared  on  the  body  of 
whatever  it  might  be  of  which  it  was  to  form 
a part ; that  they  were  cast,  Campanari  says, 
was  evident,  because  on  the  surface  might 
be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye  a roughness 
termed  slavatura,  as  clearly  indicated  by 
remnants  of  several  parts  not  polished ; in 
others  can  be  seen  marks  of  a fissure  in  the 
stamp — as  in  the  glass  paste  belonging  to  Mr. 
Emerson — in  others  an  unevenness,  caused  by 
a fault  in  the  intaglio  applied  to  it,  as  in  the 
cameo  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hertz.  The 
lecturer  remarked,  that  he  attributed  such  a 
fissure  to  arise  from  such  parts  of  the  melted 
glass  or  metal  not  being  at  a proper  degree  of 
heat  when  they  came  in  contact,  and  which 
would  in  all  probability  form  a line  of  that 
character.  Some  small  specimens  of  works 
of  the  ancients,  which  were  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  college  at  a recent  meeting,  belonging 
to  Earl  Cadogan,  had  every  appearance  of 
having  been  cast.  But  he  passed  on  to  works 
of  a much  larger  character  referred  to  by  Cara- 
panari,  one  of  which  was  a large  cameo  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  as  described  by  Winkel- 
mann. On  the  Portland  Vase,  or  the  frag- 
ments of  it  when  in  a shattered  state 
through  its  late  mishap,  it  might  be  observed, 
that  the  parts  from  which  the  white  figures 
had  been  separated  by  the  blow,  shewed  clearly 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  vase  was  equally 
polished.  That  the  wheel  was  used  by  the  an- 
cients cannot  be  disputed,  and  is  fully  admitted 
by  M.  Campanari,  who  supports  Mr.'Stothard’s 
idea,  that  it  was  only  done  to  remove  the  sla- 
vatura or  roughness  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  basso-relievo  in  the  casting,  while  the 
field  of  the  vase,  from  the  mode  described  in 
the  previous  paper  of  the  latter,  would  be  pre- 
served as  originally  blown  ; this  appeared  to 
be  confirmed  by  Campanari,  when  stating, 
“ that  from  the  examples  referred  to,  it  was 
evident  that  the  ancients  first  took  models  in 
clay  of  the  basso-relievo  they  wanted  to  re- 
present, and  then  they  affixed  to  the  vases  casts 
from  the  models,  as  with  casts  from  intaglio 
they  reproduced  the  original  engraving  in 
glass. 

On  this  part  of  the  process  Mr.  Stothard  and 
this,  authority  did  not  agree,  the  former  sup- 
posing them  to  be  affixed  by  casting  the 
basso-relievo  on  the  body  of  the  vase,  while 
the  latter  believed  them  to  be  cast  in  a 
detached  form,  and  affixed  subsequently  ; 
in  closing  his  remarks,  the  former  expressed 
deep  regret  that  the  polished  surface  beneath 
the  figures  of  the  Portland  Vase,  was  not  com- 
pared with  those  parts  of  the  body  of  the  vase 
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termed  the  field  ; for  by  doing  so,  it  might  in 
all  probability  have  been  ascertained,  if  the 
wheel  had  passed  over  the  blue  ground  not  so 
covered  by  the  basso-relievo,  as  certain  angles 
would  of  necessity  appear  thereon  if  it  had, 
while  those  parts  covered  from  the  wheel  by 
the  basso-relievo  would  be  without  such  marks, 
as  he  believed  that  no  art  or  polishing  would 
produce  that  evenness  and  brilliancy  of  cha- 
racter which  will  be  found  on  the  metal  as 
blown.  Such  an  examination,  he  did  think, 
would  set  at  rest  the  question  whether  the 
whole  had  been  cut  with  the  wheel,  as  in 
cameo  engraving,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Double- 
day, to  whose  hands  it  was  committed  for 
restoration,  or  if  the  figures  had  been  cast 
as  suggested  by  the  lecturer,  while  the  blue 
ground  of  the  vase  was  preserved  in  its 
original  state,  by  being  covered  with  loam 
while  casting  the  basso-relievo  thereon  ; if  the 
latter,  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  some  works 
of  this  character  produced  in  our  own  day ; 
especial  ground  for  such  an  expectation  may 
be  derived  from  the  valuable  researches  of 
Campanari. 

A communication  was  then  read  from  Mr. 
James  Finn,  her  Majesty’s  consul  at  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  buildings  in  Avignon,  &c.,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion.  A 
converzatione  is  to  be  given  on  the  29th  inst., 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  new  rooms. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  in  John-3treet,  Adelphi,  on  the  12th 
instant.  A numerous,  but  select,  assemblage, 
amongst  whom  were  many  ladies,  had  met  in 
expectation  of  seeing  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  in  the  chair,  as  president  of  the 
society,  to  distribute  the  numerous  medals  and 
other  prizes;  but  much  disappointment  was 
felt  when  it  was  intimated  that  the  result  of  a 
slight  accident  prevented  his  Royal  Highness 
from  attending.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  appeared 
to  have  much  gratification  in  stating,  that  a 
deputation  of  the  office-bearers  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Prince  Albert  at  the  Palace,  in  order 
to  give  him  information  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  society,  had  found  that  they  had  gone  there 
to  receive  information,  not  to  contribute  it ; 
and  that  his  Royal  Highness  not  only  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  versant  with  the  doings 
of  the  society,  but  to  have  well  considered 
various  subjects  demanding  improvement,  and 
regarding  which  he  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the 
most  business-like  manner,  how  they  should 
proceed.  Amongst  other  suggestions,  his 
Royal  Highness  proposed,  with  reference  to 
the  fine  green  marble  of  Ireland,  the  value  of 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  known  even  to  its 
proprietors,  much  less  to  the  district  in  which 
it  abounds,  that  a premium  ought  to  be  offered 
next  session  for  the  most  perfect  slab  of 
it,  as  a specimen,  to  be  contributed  to  the 
society.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  prize  pat- 
terns of  ordinary  stoneware  for  tea  and  dinner 
services  for  the  poorer  classes,  in  which  the 
society  has  taken  great  interest,  are  the  result 
of  a suggestion  made  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
with  the  view  of  improving  and  gratifying  the 
taste  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
elegant  forms  wrought  in  expensive  material. 
In  short,  said  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  we  have  a 
most  intelligent,  most  willing,  and  most  valu- 
able president,  of  whom  we  are  very  proud. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Scott  Russell  him- 
self, however,  to  say,  that  the  society  appears 
to  be  deeply  indebted  to  him  also,  as  one  of 
the  very  main-springs  of  its  present  successful 
state  of  operation ; and  he  appears  to  be  well 
sustained  and  seconded  in  his  vigorous  and 
untiring  efforts  by  his  more  immediate  col- 
leagues in  office. 

The  spectators  were  somewhat  compensated 
for  the  want  of  the  Royal  president,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  Highness  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
followed  by  several  of  his  suite  in  their  Egyp- 
tian costume,  and  all  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  with  the  proceedings.  The 
chair  was  occupied,  singularly  enough,  by  the 
Pacha’s  old  antagonist  Admiral  Codrington, 
with  whom  the  Pacha  good-humouredly  shook 
hands  on  being  unanimously  elected  a member 
of  the  society. 

In  our  further  remarks,  we  must,  of  course, 
confine  ourselves  to  what  more  particularly 
concerns  us,  And  first  in  order  amongst  the 


prizes  for  improvements  in  mechanics  and 
mechanical  arts,  is, 

No.  1.  To  Mr.  M.  Ricardo,  of  Brighton, 
for  his  machine  for  registering  the  speed  of 
railway  trains,  the  gold  Isis  medal. 

“ Mr.  Ricardo’s  machine,”  the  committee 
remarked,  “ is  simple,  ingenious,  and  accu- 
rate. The  correct  determination  of  the  tra- 
velling velocity  of  trains  at  all  points  of  the 
journey,  with  the  duration  of  stoppages,  by 
self-acting  mechanism,  is  an  important  object, 
and  the  preservation  of  such  a record  for  the 
use  of  the  directors  and  managers  of  a railway 
is  likely  to  promote  the  public  security,  and 
the  efficiency  of  superintendents.” 

No.  3.  To  Mr.  T.  R.  Crampton,  C.E.  of  18, 
Sussex-place,  Kensington,  for  his  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  steam- 
engine,  the  gold  Isis  medal. 

The  committee  announced  Mr.  Crampton’s 
invention  as  “ a mode  of  constructing  locomo- 
tive engines,  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  be  placed  lower  than  in  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  at  the  same  time  allow  as  large 
a driving  wheel  to  be  used  as  any  practical 
man  may  desire.  He  is  enabled  by  this  means 
to  construct  a more  powerful  engine  than 
heretofore  on  the  narrow  gauge,  without  di- 
minishing its  stability.” 

No.  4.  To  Mrs.  Varley,  of  Charles-street, 
Clarendon-square,  for  her  method  of  ventilating 
rooms  without  cold  currents,  or  complex 
apparatus,  the  silver  medal  and  5/.  5s. — The 
committee  appeared  to  think  that  Mrs.  Varley 
has  accomplished  her  object,  so  as  to  afford 
thorough  ventilation  without  draughts,  an 
object  not  yet,  it  appears,  otherwise  accom- 
plished on  behalf  of  either  our  legislature  or 
our  judicial  administrators  of  the  law. 

No.  5.  To  Mr.  Joshua  Jeays,  of  9,  Green- 
street,  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea,  for  his 
orthogonal  system  of  hand-railing,  the  silver 
medal. — “Mr.  Jeays’  system  of  getting  out  with 
the  hand-rails,”  the  committee  remarked,  “ is 
new,  ingenious,  and  economical ; and  there 
is  little  doubt  it  would  be  useful  to  mechanics, 
if  generally  adopted.” 

No.  9.  To  Mr.  T.  Falconer,  of  10,  Park- 
street,  Limehouse,  for  his  improved  plough 
for  carpenters,,  joiners,  &c.,  the  silver  medal 
and  51. 

No.  10.  To  Mr.  W.  G.Gover,  of  8,  Chester- 
square,  Pimlico,  for  his  patent  removable  win- 
dow sash,  the  silver  medal: — “ Mr.  Gover’s 
window  sash,”  the  committee  observed,  “ af- 
fords great  facility  for  removals.  It  is  light 
when  in  its  place.  The  fixed  head  is  import- 
ant, and  the  expense  is  moderate.  The  bene- 
volent object  of  the  inventor,  namely,  preven- 
tion against  accident,  is  well  carried  out  by 
novel  means.” 

No.  14.  To  Mr.  H.  B.  Cowell,  of  4,  Comp- 
ton-street,  Ball’s-pond,  for  his  improved  ball- 
tap  for  cisterns,  the  silver  medal. 

No.  15.  To  Mr.  J.  E.  McDonall,  22,  Tavis- 
tock-street,  Covent-garden,  for  his  improved 
Archimedean  screw-drill,  the  silver  Isis  medal. 

No.  17.  To  Mr.  G.  Scott,  of  13,  Fletcher’s- 
row,  Clerkenwell,  for  his  apparatus  for  drill- 
ing and  tapping  gas  and  water-pipes,  the  ho- 
norary testimonial  and  51. 

No.  21.  To  Mr.  D.  Middleton,  of  9,  Bail- 
gate,  Lincoln,  for  his  self-sweeping  chimney 
pot,  the  honorary  testimonial. 

In  the  fine  arts  a number  of  medals  were 
distributed,  many  of  them  to  young  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  and  some  to  mere  chil- 
dren, for  meritorious  endeavours  ; but  of  these 
we  cannot  here  take  any  special  note. 

No.  48.  To  Dr.  Ritterbandt,  of  9,  King 
William-street,  Strand,  for  his  method  of  pre- 
venting incrustation  in  steam-boilers,  the 
gold  Isis  medal. — Chlorine  or  muriatic  acid, 
in  the  form  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  the 
agent  recommended  by  Dr.  Ritterbaodt.  The 
incrustation  being  of  a calcareous  nature,  and 
lime,  when  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  being 
of  a soluble  and  indeed  highly  deliquescent 
nature,  muriate  of  ammonia  dissolves  the  in- 
crustation by  simply  contributing  its  muriatic 
acid  to  the  lime,  and  converting  it  into  the 
soluble  muriate  of  lime. 

No.  49.  To  Mr.  B.  Albano,  civil  engineer, 
of  24,  Essex-street,  Strand,  for  his  patent 
cannabic  composition,  the  gold  Isis  medal. 
On  this  subject  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee was  stated  to  have  been  “ that  in  their 
opinion  Mr.  Albano’s  patent  cannabic  com- 
position is  new,  and  an  article  which  is  cheaper 
and  in  many  respects  superior  to  any  material 
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hitherto  known  or  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  raised  figures.”  It  appeared  to  consist  in 
the  application  of  a thin  woven  texture,  such 
as  linen  or  cotton,  to  the  surface  of  the  mould, 
the  inequalities  being  afterwards  filled  up  with 
a resinous  composition. 

No.  51.  To  Mr.  G.  Francbi,  of  69,  Myddle- 
ton-street,  for  the  best  imitation  of  ivory  in 
plaster  composition,  the  silver  medal  and  51.  5s. 

No.  54.  To  Mr.  H.  Page,  of  8,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  for  his  patent  oil-integu- 
ment or  skin  of  paint,  the  silver  medal.  “This 
was  an  invention  whereby,”  as  facetiously  re- 
marked, “ Mr.  Page  can  oil-paint  your  house 
in  the  interior  of  his  own,”  so  as  to  prevent 
the  annoyance  of  smell,  &c.,  from  newly- 
painted  walls.  It  consists  simply  of  painting 
on  large  square  surfaces,  previously  coated 
with  wax  or  other  substance,  allowing  the  coat 
of  paint  to  be  easily  peeled  off.  The  sheet  of 
paint  is  quite  flexible,  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance indeed  of  a piece  of  soft  silken  tex- 
ture. A peculiar  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
painting  in  oil  was  stated  to  be  the  possibility 
of  thus  covering  walls  with  marbled  patterns 
in  oil. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  separated. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

As  anticipated  in  our  last  impression,  the 
Eastern  Union  extension  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties line,  from  Colchester  to  Ipswich,  has  been 
opened  for  passengers,  but  on  Thursday  week, 
and  not  on  the  15th,  as  was  proposed.  The 
cost  of  this  line  of  rail  per  mile,  stations  in- 
cluded, was  20,000/. ; it  was  constructed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  BrufF.  The  journey 
at  the  opening  was  performed  in  40  minutes. 

Another  line,  the  Middlesborough  and 

Redcar,  was  also  opened  on  Thursday  week. 

The  Salisbury  line  to  Bishopstoke,  it  is 

said,  will  be  ready  for  inspection,  previous  to 
its  public  opening,  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  works  have  already  advanced  close  to  the 
city,  and  they  are  in  progress  by  night 

relays  as  well  as  by  day. Mr.  Hopkins’s 

improvement  in  the  construction  of  rails  is  at 
present  exciting  attention.  Safety  and  eco- 
nomy are  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventor. This  new  rail  is  a combination  of 
iron  and  paynised  or  semi-metallized  wood.  A 
continuous  line  of  timber  is  capped  with  iron, 
slightly  projecting  over  the  wood  on  the  side 
next  the  wheel,  in  such  a manner  that,  while 
the  wheels  are  in  their  proper  place,  it  does 
not  touch;  but  should  a jolting  or  jumping 
motion  occur,  with  a tendency  to  run  otf  the 
line,  it  is  sufficiently  close  instantly  to  receive 
the  concussion,  and  thus  to  slide  the  wheels 
off  again  into  their  proper  place.  Besides 
safety  and  economy  (the  cost  per  mile  for  a 
double  line  not  much  exceeding  2,000/.  instead 
of  4,400/.  to  6,000/.),  Mr.  Hopkins  maintains, 
that  a firmer  hold  or  grip  will  be  thus  taken 
by  the  locomotive  wheels  in  ascending  inclines, 
and  that  increased  comfort  to  the  passengers 
will  accrue  from  the  absence  of  all  noise  as 

well  as  oscillation  or  jolting  of  movement. 

The  Swindon  station  seems  to  be,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  a thriving  offspring  of  our 
growing  railway  system.  It  is  said,  that  al- 
though 700  artisans  are  already  employed  in  and 
about  the  factory,  500  more  will  be  put  on  so 
soon  as  dwelling-houses  can  be  built  for  them. 
We  lately  observed,  too,  that  they  are  uniting 
the  dulce  with  the  utile  y extensive  musical  ar- 
rangements being  in  course  of  establishment 
amongst  the  operatives  and  others  connected 
with  the  railway  company,  who  are  affording 
them  substantial  countenance  in  the  promotion 

of  their  laudable  and  harmonic  union Mr. 

Pemberton  Milnes,  in  lately  giving  his  evi- 
dence before  the  London  and  York  committee, 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
of  traffic  from  the  North  road,  the  number  of 
post-boys  in  one  well-known  town,  where  there 
were  formerly  twenty,  had  dwindled  down  to 
two,  and  that  one  of  these  had  lately  hanged 

himself. When  the  Grand  Junction  line 

was  opened,  only  one  goods  train  passed 
nightly  up  the  line  ; but  now  there  are  fifteen, 
each  containing  half  as  much  more  as  the  one 

did. General  Pasley  is  said  to  be  the 

author  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s  Report  on 
the  Gauges.  It  is  thought  to  bear  “ internal 

evidence  of  his  mark.” The  picture  on  the 

break  of  gauge,  published  in  the  Illustrated 


Neius,  was  offered  and  admitted  in  evidence 
before  the  committee  on  the  Southampton 
and  Manchester  line  in  the  midst  of  “ great 
laughter.” Several  of  the  provisional  com- 

mittees on  defunct  schemes  are  resorting  to  a 
new  mode  of  proceeding  against  defaulting  al- 
lottees. They  are  endeavouring  to  induce 
those  who  have  paid  up  their  deposits,  to  sign 
an  assent  in  favour  of  the  procedure  of  the 
committees  against  those  who  have  not  paid 
up,  under  pretext  of  obtaining  the  funds  ne- 
cessary to  clear  off  the  liabilities  of  the  com- 
panies. But  in  many  cases  the  plan  has  failed, 
being  suspected  to  be  merely  a manoeuvre  to 
guarantee  the  projectors  in  any  law  expenses 
which  they  may  think  proper  to  incur  in  this 

last  struggle  for  victory. By  the  way,  an 

important  decision  as  to  the  non-liability  of 
allottees,  was  announced  on  the  12th  instant, 
in  the  Exchequer  case  of  Walstab  «.  Spottis- 
woode,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion  in  the  railway  world  of  late. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron’s  judgment  in  this 
case  is  to  the  effect,  that  in  every  case  where 
the  ostensible  or  professed  object  of  the  pro- 
posed company  fails  in  being  carried  out,  the 
provisional  committee  alone  are  liable  for  the 
expenses  which  may  have  been  incurred  ; not 
only  so,  but  that  any  party  to  whom  shares 
have  been  allotted  is  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  provisional  committee  men  the  entire 
amount  of  deposit  paid  by  such  party,  not  even 
deducting  the  trifling  per  centage  for  provi- 
sional registration.  In  the  present  case,  only 
4,000  shares  out  of  80,1)00  were  paid  upon,  but 
the  provisional  committee  nevertheless  thought 
proper  to  charge  the  applicants  for  shares,  who 
had  paid  their  deposits,  with  the  expenses  in- 
curred. The  court  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  decision  evidently  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed most  of  those  present.  We  do  not 

agree  with  the  chief  baron. In  the  French 

Chamber  of  Peers, onThursday  week,  the  Dijon 

and  Mulhausen  railwaybill  was  passed. The 

French  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Northern  line,  on  Sunduy , the  14th  inst., 
were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  “ A de- 
tachment of  waiters,  amounting  to  600  in  num- 
ber,” says  a private  letter,  quoted  in  the  Times 
of  the  15th  inst.,  “ left,  or  was  to  leave,  by  the 
trains  this  day  for  Lille,  and  many  other  trains 
are  occupied  in  conveying  the  viands,  wines, 
fruits,  confectionary,  and  ices,  for  the  monster 
entertainment,  which  is  to  celebrate,  to-morrow, 
at  Lille,  this  important  event.”  The  Univers 
very  properly  reprobates  the  conduct  of  certain 
high  functionaries,  in  appointing  the  Sabbath 
day  for  such  a purpose. 


NO  TUNNEL  THROUGH  GREENWICH 
PARK. 

From  correspondence,  reports,  &c.,  issued 
within  the  last  few  days  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  appears  that  although  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  had  given  their  sanction 
to  the  Gravesend  Railway  passing  through 
Greenwich  Park,  and  although  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  on  the  6th  instant,  in  accordance, 
as  it  would  also  appear,  with  the  astronomer 
royal’s  opinion,  that  no  very  serious  incon- 
venience would  probably  result  to  the  observa- 
tions from  the  passage  of  a railway  in  a tun- 
nel, at  the  distance  of  850  feet  from  the  ob- 
serving rooms;  nevertheless  the  Admiralty 
“ deem  it  on  the  whole,  most  prudent  to  with- 
draw their  sanction  to  the  tunnel  through 
Greenwich  Park  for  the  proposed  railway 
being  proceeded  with,  at  least  until  another 
session  of  Parliament,  when  further  experi- 
ments may  induce  a more  concurring  opinion 
as  to  the  real  effects  such  a measure  will  have 
on  an  observatory  situated  at  the  distance 
stated  from  such  railroad  tunnel.” 

Their  lordships  appear  to  have  been  moved 
to  this  decision  by  the  consideration  that  “al- 
though they  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  opinion  of  the  astronomer  royal  more  par- 
ticularly charged  with  the  observations  at  the 
observatory,  and  of  course  perfect  reliance  on 
the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  learned  visitors  of  that  institution,”  yet 
“ persons  of  distinguished  ability  whose  opi- 
nions are  entitled  to  be  received  with  defe- 
rence (namely,  as  it  would  appear,  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Mr.  Babbage,  whose  proposed 
amendments  of  the  minute  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  were  negatived),  have  given  strong 
and  decided  ^.Tntrary  reports.” 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
DONCASTER. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  perceive  from  a 
local  paper,  that  a course  of  spirited  and  rather 
extensive  improvement  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced in  Doncaster.  Plans  for  the  clearing 
away  of  old  houses,  and  the  erection  of  a new 
town-hall  and  new  market  buildings  have  been 
recently  approved  of  by  the  town  council,  and 
finally  adopted.  The  present  town-ball  is  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  new  one  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Angel  Inn, 
in  French  gate.  It  will  be  built  of  stone, 
with  four  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a 
pediment,  next  the  street.  It  is  proposed  to 
surmount  this  pediment  with  the  figure  of 
Justice,  on  the  present  town  hail, — a produc- 
tion of  Guise,  once  the  right-hand  man  of 
Nollekins.  The  elevation  of  the  hall  will 
comprise  two  wings  : length  of  the  whole 
edifice  from  front  to  back  152  feet;  width  of 
front,  63  feet;  extreme  height  of  pediment, 
46  feet;  so  that  the  present  hall  is  of  insig- 
nificant dimensions  when  compared  with  the 
new.  The  angle  of  the  proposed  market- 
buildings  commences  at  the  corner  of  the 
Union  Inn,  and  the  line  extends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Plough  Inn,  at  the  end  of  the 
present  town  hall.  The  length  of  this  portion 
is  226  feet.  The  other,  which  extends  from 
the  angle  already  mentioned,  in  the  direction 
of  the  corn  market,  is  137  feet.  Width  of 
whole,  72  feet.  There  will  be  four  principal 
entrances.  Each  door-way  will  be  decorated 
with  four  pilasters,  and  the  windows  orna- 
mented with  circular  heads.  The  base  will 
be  formed  of  rusticated  ashler  stone,  and  the 
whole  exterior  built  of  Darfield  stone.  The 
roof  will  be  formed  of  iron,  covered  with  blue 
slate,  and  supported  by  18  cast-iron  columns, 
31  feet  high,  and  so  disposed  as  to  distribute 
gas-light  to  the  whole  interior.  Our  limits 
prevent  us  from  noticing  at  present  the  interior 
arrangements  into  shops,  &c.,  but  we  may  add 
that  these  improvements  are  more  extensive 
than  any  ever  witnessed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  Doncaster;  and  considering  their  utility 
and  convenience  for  business,  together  with 
the  simultaneous  railway  accommodation  in 
which  the  town  will  henceforth  participate,  a 
new  era  of  advancement  appears  to  be  opening 
on  this  district,  both  in  town  and  country. 


" THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS.” 

MATERIAL  FOR  A NEW  CONFLAGRATION  AT 
WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

“ We  all  recollect,”  says  a correspondent  of 
the  Times , “ that  when  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  consumed  by  fire,  some  ten  years 
since,  antiquarians  and  others  immensely  con- 
gratulated each  other  that  that  venerable 
Gothic  pile,  Westminster  Hall,  was  saved  from 
the  general  ruin  yet  “ at  this  moment  we 
find  that  beautiful  edifice  surrounded  by  timber 
and  other  inflammable  materials,  as  ingeniously 
disposed  and  laid  out  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Hall  by  fire  as  the  greatest  enthusiast  of  in* 
cendiarism  could  desire.”  It  is  too  true. 
“ The  Commissioners  of  this  Forest  of  Wood, 
or  Woods  and  Forests,  have  not  only  erected, 
outside  the  hall,  architectural  meat-safe  look- 
ing erections — the  early  English  domestic  style, 
I presume — for  the  Vice-Chancery  authorities, 
the  long-armed  flues  of  which  actually  touch 
the  wall  of  the  ancient  edifice — but  the  inte- 
rior is  absolutely  filled  with  tall  climbing  wood 
partitions  and  boardings,  as  if  by  sympathy 
of  mischief  it  was  intended  that  no  possible 
chance  should  be  given  away  for  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  building  in  the  event  of  a 
spark  lighting  on  any  portion  of  it.”  Surely, 
since  so  great  a share  of  these  time-venerated 
edifices  has  been  already  stolen  from  us  by  the 
devouring  element,  the  door  should  now,  at 
least,  be  shut  against  the  ravager,  lest  he  return 
upon  us,  and  consume  even  the  little  that  re- 
mains. Has  the  a posteriori  prudence  of  the  old 
proverbial  maxim  not  even  yet  occurred  to  the 
honourable  commissioners? 


Prison  Reform.— We  are  glad  to  find  that 
a proposed  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Fry,  is  to  take  the  shape  ot  an  in- 
stitution for  the  refuge  of  discharged  female 
criminals.  Our  remarks  of  last  week  on  the 
subject  of  prisons  have  elicited  responses  most 
gratifying  to  ourselves. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ELIZABETHAN  FRTEZES. 

In  the  early  Italian  architecture,  we  find  the 
sides  of  large  rooms  had  a regular  entablature, 
the  frieze  ot  which  was  of  great  dimensions, 
and  adorned  with  boldly  sculptured  compart- 
ments, filled  with  paintings;  between,  were 
groups  of  children,  festoons  of  flowers,  scroll 
work,  sometimes  gilt,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  decoration : beneath  the  small  architrave 
the  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  a 


richly  parnted  ceding  above  completed  the 
whole.  The  early  Italian  architects  were 
painters,  and  even  sculptors  ; and  the  junction  of 
the  three  sister  arts  was  thus  made  subservient 
to  the  decoration  of  their  buildings.  Scarcely 
any  style  of  interior  enrichment  can  be  ima- 
gined more  beautiful  or  in  better  taste,  admit- 
ting  greater  variety  in  form  or  colour,  than  the 
one  the  old  Italian  masters  introduced. 

Our  old  Elizabethan  buildings,  which  were 
imitated  from  these  Italian  palaces,  present 


us  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  or- 
namented friezes;  the  whole,  however,  at  a 
very  humble  distance,  both  in  style  and  exe- 
cution, from  the  Italian.  In  the  common  ex- 
amples, these  friezes  contain  shields,  and  where 
the  compartments  are  numerous,  for  want  of  a 
better  filling  up,  or  a more  skilful  artist,  the 
figures  of  a horse,  a bull,  a camel,  a lion,  &c. 
&c.,  are  introduced ; these  figures  are  apparently 
copied  from  the  book  prints  of  the  time.  The 
great  hall  at  Aston  has  a frieze,  adorned  with 
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the  numerous  crests  appertaining  to  the  family. 
The  best  of  these  ornamented  friezes  are  at 
Crewe  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  where  they  are  in 
great  variety,  and  at  Aston  Hall,  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

Fig.  1,  is  a frieze  from  one  of  the  rooms 
at  Montacute,  in  Somersetshire ; here  the 
ceiling  is  plain,  but  the  walls,  up  to  the  lower 
moulding  of  frieze,  have  the  usual  rich  oak 
framing.  An  Italian  example, somewhatsimilar 
to  this,  though  greatly  superior  in  taste  and 
execution,  is  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Mas- 
simi  Palace  at  Rome,  the  work  of  Baldassarre 
Peruzzi,  architect  and  painter. 

A few  examples  are  given  in  illustration  : 
Fig  2,  is  from  the  carved  parlour  at  Crewe. 
There  are  fourteen  of  the  oval  compartments, 
each  containing  a different  figure, — such  as 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Religion,  Temperance, 
&c.  &c.  These  figures  are  not  the  work  of  a 
very  skilful  artist.  Above  the  cornice  is  the 
very  curious  strap  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the 
walls  are  lined  with  richly  carved  oak  panel- 
ling. 

Fig.  3,  is  the  cornice  of  a low  room  at 
Campden  House,  Kensington  ; it  is  of  oak, 
the  framing  being  continued  to  the  ceiling. 

Fig.  4,  is  a frieze  from  a room  at  Stockton 
House,  Wilts  ; this  apartment  is  not  above 
twelve  feet  in  height,  the  cornice  is  therefore 
small. 

Fig.  5,  is  a section  of  the  cornice  of  the 
hall  at  Boston  House,  Brentford,  introduced 
here  to  show  the  method  of  keeping  the  rib 
of  ornamented  ceiling  separate  from  the  cor- 
nice of  the  room. 

In  conclusion,  the  numerous  pictorial  publi- 
cations on  ancient  Italian  architectureexhibit  to 
us  interiors,  which  in  the  olden  time,  formed 
the  type  of  many  of  our  own,  copied,  it  is  true, 
in  a more  humble  degree,  but  still  displaying 
much  of  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  original. 

C.  J.  R. 


SIR  JOHN  RENNIE'S  CONVERZATION E. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  Sir  John  Rennie, 
as  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, received  the  members  of  that  society, 
and  a crowd  of  men  eminent  by  rank  or  at- 
tainments, at  his  residence  in  Whitehall-place, 
where  he  entertained  them  with  profuse  libe- 
rality, and  set  before  them  a number  of  most 
interesting  models  and  works  of  art. 

Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  one 
of  the  biscuit-baking  machinery,  invented  by 
Grant,  and  erected  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard. 
Struve’s  machine  for  ventilating  mines  by  ex- 
hausting the  upward  current  in  the  air  shaft, 
elsewhere  alluded  to  in  our  present  number. 
Mr.  Mellian’s  proposed  method  for  conveying 
railway  trains  across  the  river  Dee,  by  means 
of  a platform  travelling  upon  rails  fixed  on 
piles  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  St. 
Katherine’s  Point  and  Menai  Lighthouses, 
sent  by  the  Trinity  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson’s long  boiler  narrow  gauge  loco- 
motive, and  the  Great  Western  broad  gauge 
locomotive.  Plans  of  the  proposed  harbour 
of  refuge  at  Dover,  by  Mr.  George  Rennie. 
A model  illustrating  Mons.  Hallette’s  atmos- 
pheric system.  A model  of  Mr.  Ricardo’s 
instrument  for  registering  the  velocity  of  rail- 
way trains. 

Mr.  Oldham’s  machine  for  numbering  and 
paging  registers  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
also  applicable  for  all  tickets  where  a series  of 
numbers  is  desirable,  excited  some  attention  ; 
as  did  that  of  Mr.  Rand,  for  making  collapsi- 
ble tubes  to  hold  artists’s  colours  and  scents, 
which  we  described  some  time  ago. 

Some  good  specimens  of  machine  wood- 
carving, by  Taylor,  Williams,  and  Jordan, 
were  also  exhibited. 

The  temporary  room  constructed  last  season, 
has  given  place  to  one  in  accordance  with 
the  “ Buildings  Act,”  elaborately  decorated. 
Sir  John  opens  his  house  again  to  night  (20th) 
on  the  27th,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  best  thanks  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  presides,  for  thus  munificently 
maintaining  its  dignity  and  advancing  its 
interests. 


Cork  Provincial  College. — The  Board 
of  Works  has  approved  of  the  plans  for  this 
building,  drawn  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane.  The 
erection  will  be  very  extensive,  and  in  the 
Elizabethan  style. 


JOINTING  OP  ANCIENT  MASONRY. 

Sir, — As  you  occasionally,  give  some  very 
interesting  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  in  your  useful  publication,  will  you 
allow  a stranger  to  urge  that  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
pointed  architecture  is  founded,  all  the  joint- 
ing of  the  arches,  jambs,  pillars,  capitals,  and 
bases  should  be  delineated  ; this  will  enhance 
the  value  of  your  illustrations,  and  from  the 
beauty  of  construction  being  first  depicted  in 
your  professedly  practical  work,  you  will  en- 
sure the  approval  of  all  architects  and  students 
in  the  profession. 

Notwithstanding  this  is  the  age  of  plaster, 
and  some  will  say,  “?zo  matter  how  constructed, 
as  joints  need  not  be  shewn,"  in  pointed  archi- 
tecture, they  are  indispensable,  all  must  be 
real,  its  constructive  ingenuity  constitutes  one 
of  its  greatest  beauties. 

Where  the  innovator  has  not  despoiled, 
nor  by  insertion  destroyed  the  stability  of  our 
ancient  buildings,  how  perfect  the  arch  re- 
mains ! The  masonry , worked  on  principlesjun- 
erring,  retains  its  pristine  elegance,  for  all  the 
forms  were  the  result  of  study, — nothing  was 
constructed  at  random. 

The  arches  in  the  nave  of  our  small  churches 
will  always  be  found  separate,  three  in  num- 
ber, as  shewn  by  A.  When  they  are  of  con- 
siderable span,  as  in  our  larger  churches  (not 
in  stone  counties,  as  there  generally  the  walls 
are  faced  with  the  same  inside  and  out)  a rough 
discharging  arch  of  rubble  stone  is  pluced  over 
the  cusped  arches,  and  the  walls,  also  rubble 
or  brick,  are  covered  with  stucco  for  paitiling 
in  ivater  colour . 


Only  last  year  a country  architect  wa8  desired 
by  a certain  society,  to  make  key-stones  to  his 
pointed  arches  of  nave  windows  and  doors  of 
a church,  submitted  to  them  for  aid  towards  its 
erection,  in  a poor  district,  and  the  specification 
for  their  construction  was  altered  by  the  clerk. 

Door-arches  spring  from  a solid  foundation 
formed  by  the  capital,  which  is  invariably  cut 
in  the  angle  of  a large  stone,  built  in  the  wall, 
— hence  the  capitals  and  bases  (similarly 
formed)  are  so  frequently  found  in  Norman 
and  early  pointed  doors  without  the  pillar 
shafts;  tiie  arch-blocks  of  the  doors  will  he 
found  invariably  as  in  the  sketch,  B.  These 
are  cut  into  mouldings  and  ornamented,  as  in 
the  plan,  C. 

Early  decorated  tracery  was  worked,  some- 
times partly  in  the  marginal  arch,  and  fre- 
quently independent  of  it ; and  as  Mr.  Billings 
shews,  in  his  Carlisle  Cathedral,  so  beautifully 
jointed,  that,  in  case  of  decay,  a single  stone 
may  be  removed,  and  a new  one  inserted,  with- 
out affecting  any  other  part  of  the  tracery 
stones. 

I have  found  in  modern  works  the  most 
preposterous  construction  : mitred,  and  even 
oblique  joints  ! — the  result  of  ignorance  in 
each  case,  but  in  the  latter,*  combined  with 
obstinate  determination  to  get  advice  and  ex- 
ample at  defiance. 

In  all  old  works,  we  find  obtuse  angled  ter- 
minations, or  at  any  rate,  none  beneath  a 
rectangle,  even  in  the  acute-angled  combina- 
tions founded  upon  the  equilateral  triangle. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  X. 

London,  6th  June,  1846. 


* A new  church-door  in  Yorkshire,  by  a junior. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  MADRID. 

[1845.] 

The  topic  of  national  galleries  of  art  is  now 
so  deservedly  popular,  that  the  following  no- 
tices on  that  of  Spain,  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est — the  more  so,  as  it  will  thence  appear 
that  Madrid  has  preserved  an  immense  number 
of  valuable  works  from  the  period,  when  itmight 
really  be  called  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Although  that  city  is  very  ancient,  still, 
the  actual  Madrid  may  be  considered  a creation 

of  Philip  II.  and  his  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors. It  was  the  two  architects,  Juan  Bat- 
tista de  Toledo  and  Juan  de  Herrera , who  im- 
pressed on  this  metropolis  the  stamp  of  great- 
ness and  splendour,  by  which  it  so  forcibly 
strikes  the  beholder.  Even  up  to  the  present 
period,  the  architectural  style  of  Madrid  ex- 
hibits traces  of  that  splendour,  for  which  the 
pompous  reign  of  the  above  king  was  conspi- 
cuous.— Amongst  the  works  executed  by  the 
late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Palace  near  the  Prado,  begun  by 
Charles  III.  It  was  built  after  the  designs 
of  Juan  de  Villanueva , and  first  destined  for  a 
museum  of  natural  history.  Although  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mere  restoration  amounted  to 
seven  millions  of  reals — yet  the  subsequent 
idea,  of  collecting  all  the  pictures  scattered 
hitherto  in  the  various  royal  palaces,  into  one 
huge  collection,  having  been  once  conceived, 
the  huge  building  near  the  Prado  was  soon 
put  into  perfect  repair.  When  the  Gallery  was 
first  opened  in  1819,  it  counted  311  pictures 
— which  have  risen  since  to  1,949;  still,  there 
are  a great  many  paintings,  which  await  the 
complete  expansion  and  finishing  of  the  build- 
ing, for  being  added  to  the  above.  These  are 
such  as  are  either  deposited  temporarily  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Gallery,  or  remain  yet  in  the 
royal  palaces  ; as  for  instance, — the  Escurial, 
which  has  yielded  101  of  the  finest  works  to 
the  Gallery,  possesses  yet  more  than  600,  many 
of  first  rank.  It  will  astonish  most  of  our 
readers,  if  they  be  informed  of  the  great  riches 
of  the  Madrid  Gallery  in  paintings  by  Spanish 
and  Italian  masters.  Thus,  the  Gallery  con- 
tains 46  pictures  of  Murillo,  53  of  Ribera,  14 
by  Zurbaran,  18  of  Juams,  and  62  of  Velasques 
— masters, of  whom  a very  few,  or  no  specimens 
at  all,  are  in  our  public  collections.  Equally 
well  provided  for  are  the  other  schools,  as 
there  are  10  paintings  of  Raphael,  55  Gior- 
danos, 43  Titians,  and  27  Tintorettos.  Even 
the  French  and  German  schools  are  adequately 
represented  in  the  Madrid  Gallery — while  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  are  uncommonly  rich, 
owing  to  the  once  connection  between  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands.  Thus,  Rubens  appears 
with  62,  and  Teniers  with  52  numbers  in  the 
catalogue.  — There  is  amplest  scope  here  for 
comparing  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  school 
with  that  of  the  others — a comparison  by 
which  Murillo  cannot  but  gain  in  appreciation. 
In  him,  we  may  say,  dwells  a world  of  ideas, 
heaves  a sea  of  passion — and  his  inward  eye 
has  mostly  pierced  the  outward  forms  and  pe- 
netrated up  to  the  soul  of  the  characters  he 
represents.  This,  certainly,  cannot  be  better 
appreciated  than  here,  where  46  pictures  shew 
him  in  all  the  varied  forms  his  rich  mind  was 
able  to  assume.  It  is  in  this  gallery,  also,  that 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Raphael — “ la 
Pei'la ,”  is  to  be  gazed  at,  known  by  several 
good  engravings.  The  colorit,  however,  no 
engraving  can  render — which,  in  the  faces  of 
the  holy  Virgin  and  the  child  presents  a mix- 
ture of  white,  incarnate  and  bluish  hues, 
which  only  Raphael  could  combine.  The  ex- 
pression of  joy  of  Philip  V.,  on  receiving 
this  unique  masterpiece,  “ Es  la  perla  de  mis 
cuadros  !”  is  the  reason  of  the??a?we,  by  which 
it  is  generally  known. 

Another  picture,  of  almost  similar  celebrity, 
is  the  portrait  of  Mojina  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  This  was  considered  in  her  time 
(sixteenth  century)  the  queen  of  beauty — 
and  her  rich  blond  tresses  and  splendid  form 
of  neck  and  bust,  seem  to  entitle  her  to  that 
appellation.  An  engraving  by  Calamatta,  pretty 
faithful,  is,  however,  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. Of  Murillo’s  pictures  the  most  striking 
is  the  Ascension  of  the  Holy  Virgin — standing 
on  the  crescent,  surrounded  by  angels.  The 
whole  figure  possesses,  to  say  so,  a paradisiac 
expression,  and  the  hands  of  the  Virgin, 
crossed  over  her  breast,  bespeak  a devotion, 
which  becomes  imparted  to  every  beholder  of 
this  splendid  art-work. 


That  some  good  pictures  of  Albrecht  Durer 
and  even  Lucas  Cranach  should  be  found  here, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  riches  of 
Spain  in  the  middle  ages  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  first  picture  of  Diireris  an  allegory 
of  youth, old  age,  and  death— of  great  character, 
as  is  every  thing  else  of  this  master.  Another, 
also  allegoric,  represents  three  females  (per- 
haps the  Graces)  under  a laurel  tree,  two  sing 
from  out  a book,  the  third  plays  the  lute.* 
An  inscription  on  the  rear  of  the  canvass  states, 
that  it  was  presented,  in  1548,  by  Count  Solms 
at  Frankfort  to  Count  de  Ligne,  and  thus  it 
may  have  come  from  Brabant  to  Spain.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  also  two  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Gallery  (Nos.  1019  and  1611) — 
and  a portrait  of  Diirer  painted  by  himself.  Of 
Lucas  Cranach  two  hunting-scenes,  painted 
for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  adorn  the  Museum. 
Of  the  sixty-two  pictures  of  Rubens,  many 
represent  the  ascetic  life  of  saints — a subject 
not  usually  treated  by  that  master,  and  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  having  been  made 
by  the  order  of  the  Philips  of  Spain,  who  were 
very  partial  to  similar  subjects. 

Many  of  the  pictures  of  the  Madrid  Gallery 
had  been  removed  under  Napoleon  to  Paris, 
whence  every  thing  belonging  to  the  crown  was 
returned  ; not  so  the  pictures,  which  French 
generals  and  others  had  acquired,  at  times,  in 
in  a very  suspicious  way,  as  the  plea  of  pri- 
vate acquisition  was  made  valid  in  this  case. — 
The  Madrid  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Sunday,  but  artists  and  strangers  are  admitted 
every  day  on  presenting  orders  of  admission 
from  the  director,  or  their  passports.  The  great 
order,  cleanliness,  and  perfect  illumination 
of  the  pictures  deserve  every  praise.  [ From, 
German  sources .]  J.  L y. 


CONVERSION  OF  AREAS. 

ANSWER  TO  14  ZERO’S”  QUESTION.]' 

Let  AB  he  the  diameter  of  the  main.  Upon 
AB  describe  the  square  ABCD.  Make  AE 
equal  to  one-seventh  part  of  AB  ; draw  EF 
parallel  to  AC,  and  produce  it  to  G,  making 


Gr 


FG  equal  to  CF  or  AE.  Bisect  GE  in  K,  and 
with  centre  K,  and  radius  KG,  describe  a 
circle  cutting  CD  in  L.  Then  will  FL  be  the 
diameter  of  the  smaller  pipe  sought  for. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  demonstrated  as 
follows  : — 

FL  is  a mean  proportional  between  FG  and 
FE  (6  Euclid,  13),  i.e.  between  CF  and  FE. 

the  square  of  FL=  the  rectangle  CF,  FE, 
which  is  the  parallelogram  CE. 

But  parallelogram  CE  is  one-seventh  part  of 
square  BC  (by  construction,  for  AE=  AB). 

.-.  square  of  FL  is  one-seventh  part  of  the 
square  on  AB. 

But  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares 
of  their  diameters  (12  Euclid,  2). 

Therefore  a circle,  having  FL  for  its  diam- 
eter, will  be  one  seventh  the  size  of  a circle 
having  AB  for  its  diameter;  i.e.  one-seventh 
the  size  of  the  main  in  question,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  condition  required  to  be  fulfilled  by 
each  of  the  smaller  pipes,  since  thewhole  seven 
put  together  are  to  equal  it  in  area. 

The  above  admits  of  easy  check  by  calcula- 
tion. Put  A equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
smaller  pipe  ; then  we  have 

o (30)8  30  30  , . Q . . , 

a2  => — A or  a — . — = — - — = 11  '34  inches. 
7 \/  7 2-645 

G.  W.  R. 

*,*  We  have  received  several  other  answers, 
but  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to  give  them. 


* We  believe,  that  to  give  even  a summary  notice  of 
these  pictures,  is  useful,  as  they  were  hitherto  buried  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Spanish  palaces,  and  hardly  known  to  exist, 
t See  p.  262,  ante. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE, 

IN  THE  LINE  OP  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.* 

“ The  decidedly  early  English  remains  are, 
principally,  parts  of  the  churches  of  Acton, 
Langley  Marish,  Stoke-Poges,  and  Hitcham  ; 
some  windows  at  Upton ; the  very  curious 
polygonal  east  apsis  at  Tidmarsh  ; the  south 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  east  end  of  the  chancel 
at  Compton  ; the  font  at  Rotherfield-Greys  ; 
the  very  beautiful  chancel  of  Cholsey,  erected 
by  the  abbots  of  Reading,  and  late  in  the  style. 
The  very  curious  nave  of  Ardington  ; the  to  wer 
of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon ; and  the  tower  of 
Harwell,  are  early  examples  of  the  style,  and 
the  latter  very  much  resembles  the  decidedly 
Norman  tower  of  Fingest,  near  Henley.  The 
nave  and  font  of  Wantage  are  in  this  style,  as 
is  the  beautiful  north  aisle  of  Dorchester,  on 
the  south  door  of  which  is  a curious  example 
of  an  early  English  pointed  doorway,  with  a 
square  head,  similar  to  one  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  Nantwich  church  in  Cheshire  ; in  both 
cases  the  head  is  part  of  a regular  string 
course,  which  rises  to  be  carried  over  the 
door;  but  the  general  appearance  of  this  ar- 
rangement resembles  the  perpendicular  style. 
The  nave  and  chancel  of  Childrey  are  early 
English,  as  also  are  the  tower  and  north  porch 
of  West  Hannay,  the  tower  and  spire  of 
Shilling-ford,  and  the  fine  church  of  Uffington, 
each  being  a complete  example  of  the  style. 
Towards  Bristol  the  early  English  remains  are 
not  numerous.  The  chancel  at  Keynsham  is 
good,  and  the  north  or  Newton  chapel  at  Bitton 
is  a most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  early  English  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral  of  Bristol ; part  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Redcli.fe,  and  of  the  Mayor’s 
chapel,  are  in  the  same  style. 

The  transition  from  the  early  English  to 
the  decorated  style  includes  some  examples  of 
great  beauty.  This  transition  is  seen  in  the 
western  windows  of  Bray ; the  chancel  of 
Ashampstead  ; the  east  window  of  Brightwell, 
Berks;  the  very  singular  chancel  of  Eust- 
llsley ; and  the  chancel  of  North-Stoke,  re- 
cently taken  down  and  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
stored, in  excellent  taste,  under  the  care  of  the 
vicar,  Mr.  Twopenny.  The  great  windows  at 
Lewknor,  Basildon,  and  North  Moreton  chan- 
cels, very  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
good  specimens  of  this  transition  style,  as  is 
the  tower  of  Ardington,  the  chancel  of  Great- 
Coxwell,  the  north  aisle  and  chancel  of  Stan- 
ford in  the  V ale,  parts  of  Lyford,  and  the  chan- 
cel of  Draycot  Cerne.  Complete  decorated 
churches  are  rare,  but  examples  of  the  style  in 
the  shape  of  windows,  and  other  additions,  are 
very  common  indeed.  Langley  and  the  north 
aisle  of  Bray  are  decorated  ; and  at  Shottes- 
brook  is  a complete  cross  church,  with  tower 
and  spire  all  of  one  date.  Further  westward, 
in  the  same  style,  may  be  enumerated,  parts  of 
old  Windsor;  a south  aisle  and  chapel  at 
Clewer;  the  chancel  south  door  of  Basildon, 
late  in  the  style,  and  resembling  certain  monu- 
mental canopies  at  Aldworth ; the  south  aisle 
of  Aldworth,  a very  complete  example  ; the  font 
of  South-Stoke  ; the  nave  of  North-Stoke ; and 
the  chancel  of  Moulsford,  all  early  in  the  style. 
The  north  transept  of  Blewberry ; the  nave 
and  aisles  of  Brightwell,  Berks  ; the  nave, 
chancels,  and  very  early  south  chapel  at  North- 
Moreton  ; parts  of  Benson  ; the  very  early  nave 
of  Warborough  ; the  nave  and  chancel  of  Did- 
cot;  parts  of  Lockinge  ; East-Hendred  ; the 
chancel,  north  aisle,  and  other  parts  of  Ard- 
ington ; the  nave  of  East  Hagbourne;  and  the 
nave,  aisles,  and  curious  wooden  south  porch 
of  Long  Wittenham.  Besides  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  north  door  of  the  nave  of  East- 
Usley;  the  nave  and  chancel  of  Didcot;  much 
of  St’eventon  ; Spersholt  tower  and  south  tran- 
sept ; the  transepts  of  Childrey  ; Bradenstoke 
Abbey;  the  south  aisles  of  Sutton-Benger,  and 
Christian-Malford ; the  nave  and  transepts  of 
West  Hannay  ; parts  of  Compton-Beauchamp  ; 
the  tower  and  nave  of  Langley-Burrel ; and 
Chippenham  chancel.  Bristol  itself  contains 
some  very  fine  decorated  examples.  Such  are 
the  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral, as  they  at  present  appear;  parts  of  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  of  an  early  date  ; the  beautiful 
north  porch  of  Redcliffe ; and  a great  part  of 
the  Mayor’s  Chapel. 

* From  “ History  and  Description  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  including  its  Geology,  &c. ; withnumerous  Views,” 
See  p.  255,  ante,  Bogue,  Fleet-street. 
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To  the  decorated  period,  also,  are  due  most 
of  those  fine  monumental  effigies  of  knights 
and  ladies,  that  are  not  unfrequently  found  even 
in  very  obscure  parish  churches.  Such  are  to 
be  seen  at  Burghfield,  beneath  an  early  de- 
corated niche ; at  Dorchester,  at  Cholsey, 
Childrey,  Wantage,  and  Bathampton.  In  the 
church  of  Aldworth,  there  are  no  less  than  ten 
figures,  of  which  seven  lie  beneath  canopied 
niches.  To  this  same  period,  also,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred a description  of  decorated  window  with 
a flat  top,  not  generally  known,  but  extremely 
common  in  the  vale  of  Berks,  and  near  Ox- 
ford. It  resembles  exactly  in  its  general  figure 
and  dimensions  the  usual  late  perpendicular 
window,  but  its  dripstone  and  mouldings  are 
decidedly  decorated,  and  the  heads  of  the  light 
generally,  if  not  always,  trefoiled.  Among 
very  many  examples  we  may  mention  those  in 
the  churches  of  Streathlev,  in  the  north  aisle  ; 
South-Stoke,  south  aisle;  West-Hendred ; 
East  Lockinge  ; Dorchester,  north  aisle  ; and 
Drayton  and  Cowley,  near  Oxford. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  the  per- 
pendicular style  may  be  mentioned  the  church 
of  West  Drayton  ; the  towers  of  Henley  and 
Compton  ; the  church  of  Ewelm  ; the  towers 
of  Dorchester,  Warborough,  Henley,  and  St. 
Mary’s,  Wallingford,  all  very  late  in  the  style  ; 
the  church  of  Yattendon;  the  early  tower  of 
East  Hendred  ; the  south  aisle  of  Didcot ; the 
towers  of  South-Stoke,  Long  and  Little-Wit- 
tenham,  North-Moreton,  East-Ilsley,  East- 
Hagbourne,  Aston  Tirrold,  and  Blewberry; 
the  tower  and  south  porch  of  Childrey ; the 
chancel  and  south  porch  of  Lyneham  ; the 
towers  of  Sutton-Benger,  Shrivenham,  South- 
Marston,  Chippenham,  Draycot-Cerne,  Bitton, 
and  Keynsham,  are  in  this  style,  as  are  the  ex- 
cellent chapels  attached  to  the  churches  of 
Faringdon  and  Chippenham.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Avon  the  perpendicular  style  prepon- 
derates: the  tower  of  Box  is  late  perpendicular, 
as  is  the  whole  of  Bath  Abbey  Church  ; the 
towers  of  Newton,  St.  Loe,  Bitton,  and  Keyn- 
sham, are  late  in  the  style  ; that  of  Brislington 
is  a little  earlier,  and  a fine  example  ; Bath- 
Easton  tower  also  is  a particularly  handsome 
one.  In  the  city  of  Bristol  the  perpendicular 
remains  are  excellent;  among  them  maybe 
mentioned  much  of  JRedcliffe,  partaking  also  of 
the  decorated  character  ; the  lofty  tower  and 
church  of  St.  Stephen  ; St.  Augustin’s,  St. 
John’s,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  and  the 
Temple;  also  the  vestry,  and  a late  perpen- 
dicular altar-piece  at  the  Mayor’s  Chapel. 

The  architectural  antiquities  are  almost 
wholly  ecclesiastical.  There  is,  however,  a 
singular  late  perpendicular  house  at  Ockwells, 
in  Bray  parish  ; and  at  Sutton  Courtney  is  a 
house,  a part  of  which  is  of  early  English  date. 
The  Abbey  of  Bisham,  now  a dwelling  house, 
presents  some  good  early  English  masonry, 
including  a fine  door.  At  Great  Coxwell,  an 
abbey  barn  in  the  decorated  style  remains  quite 
perfect,  and  is  certainly  the  most  magnificent 
barn  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a good 
decorated  barn  at  Bathampton.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  collected  for  the 
Birmingham  baths  is  at  present  about  6,000/.; 
but  it  appears  that  18,000/.  might  have  been 
now  in  hand,  had  working  committee-men  been 
appointed;  eligible  sites  have  been  obtained. 
— —Baths  and  wash-houses  are  also  about  to 
I be  supplied  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Wor- 
cester.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Forman  and 

Frow  (the  contractors  for  the  alterations  in  the 
river  at  Wisbech),  being  the  lowest  for  the 
erection  of  the  Wisbech  Museum,  has  been 

accepted. The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 

church  in  the  Victoria-road,  Seacombe,  was 
laid  on  Saturday  week.  It  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
800  persons.  Mr.  Hay, of  St.George’s-crescent, 
is  the  architect;  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 

2,000/. The  new  pier  at  Beaumaris  was 

opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
on  Tuesday  week.  There  is  now  convenient 

landing  at  all  times  of  tide Other  500/.  are 

i to  be  expended  on  the  alteration  and  improv- 
ment  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  episcopal 
residence ; altogether  3,500/.  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  this 

purpose. St.  George’s  Church,  Kingswood, 

Gloucestershire,  having  been  rebuilt  at  an  ex- 
pense exceeding  2,000/.,  was  to  be  opened  on 
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the  9th  current. The  pier-lieads  at  Brid- 

pnrt  are  about  to  be  run  out  several  feet  fur- 
ther into  the  sea. The  foundation-stone  of 

the  new  steam  establishment  at  Keyham, 
Devonport,  will  be  laid  in  August  by  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  if  then  in 
office.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Son. The  church  at  Nafferton  is  under- 

going considerable  repair  and  decoration,  and 

an  organ  is  being  built  for  it The  sum  of 

3,800/.  has  been  collected  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Cirencester,  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect  of  the  church 
near  the  Swindon  station.  It  is  to  consist  of  a 
north  aisle,  with  a porch,  a nave,  and  chancel, 
to  which  a tower  and  spire  may  be  added  as 
the  funds  permit.  A further  sum  of  1,600/., 

however,  is  required. The  foundation-stone 

of  the  addition  to  Tintern  Parva  Church  was 
laid  on  Monday  week  before  last.  A portion 
of  the  old  walls  is  to  be  also  rebuilt,  and  the 
church  repewed  when  thus  renovated  and  en- 
larged.  The  alterations  of  Durham  Ca- 

thedral, with  the  view  of  restoring  the  interior 
to  something  like  its  original  state,  have  been 
for  some  time  in  progress.  The  chapter-room 
is  being  restored,  the  columnar  work  and 
tracery  being  covered  over  with  stouthing  and 
plaster ; but  the  room  has  been  curtailed  in  its 
dimensions  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  deanery 

gardens. The  second  reading  of  the  Places 

of  Worship  (Scotland)  Bill,  to  compel  the 
landed  proprietors  to  yield  sites  for  buildings 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in  the  Commons  on  the  11th 
instant,  but  opposed  by  the  Government ; Sir 
James  Graham  moving  that  it  should  be  read 
that  day  six  months.  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  the  I7tl\  instant. A new  church 

is  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Sutton  Waldron, 
near  Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable. 
It  is  in  the  decorated  style,  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  western  tower  and  spire, 
and  south  porch.  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  of  Lon- 
don, is  the  architect. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

An  action  for  slander  of  title,  brought  by 
Mr.  Pater  against  Mr.  Baker,  was  tried  on 
Saturday  last  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
We  obtain  the  following  particulars  from  the 
Morning  Post:  — 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  an  attorney, 
the  defendant  a district-surveyor.  An  auction 
took  place,  on  the  2nd  of  last  March,  at  which 
certain  houses  of  the  plaintiff’s,  in  Agar-town, 
were  put  up  for  sale.  The  defendant  on  this 
occasion  entered  the  auction-room,  and,  it  was 
alleged,  uttered  as  nearly  as  might  be  the 
following  words: — ‘My  object  in  attending 
this  sale  is  to  warn  purchasers,  if  any  there 
should  be,  that  I cannot  allow  those  houses  to 
be  finished  until  the  roads  are  made  good.  I 
have  no  power  directly  to  compel  you  to  make 
the  roads,  but  I can  stop  the  completion  of  the 
houses  until  the  roads  are  made  good.’  On 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  now  stated,  that 
he  bad  lost  the  opportunity  of  selling  his  pro- 
perty in  consequence  of  the  observations  made 
by  defendant.  Subsequently  to  this,  referees 
were  appointed  by  the  parties,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  roads  in  question,  and  of 
reporting  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  so 
constructed,  with  respect  to  width  and  so  forth, 
as  to  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  of  the  7th  and  8th  Vic- 
toria. On  the  lfith  of  March  the  referees  had 
a meeting,  and  the  defendant  Baker  was  de- 
clared to  have  made  this  statement.  ‘The 
reason  why  I pursued  Pater  (the  plaintiff)  was, 
that  I could  not  attack  Agar,  the  ground  land- 
lord, and  Pater  being  the  steward  and  collector, 
I thought  he  was  the  best  person  to  attack.’ 
These  referees  made  their  award  on  the  28th 
of  March,  and  decided  that  the  roadways  were 
rough  and  unfinished,  but  were  of  sufficient 
width  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  plaintiff  thereupon 
commenced  his  action  against  the  defendant, 
alleging  that  he  had  maliciously  interfered  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  his  (the  plaintiff’s)  pro- 
perty; and  he  sought  to  recover  18/.  12s.  for 
the  expences  of  advertisements  and  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  abortive  sale.  These 
being  the  facts,  the  question  was,  had  the  de- 
fendant acted  maliciously,  or  simply  and  bond 
fide  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty 


as  district  surveyor.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
argued  that  malice  must  be  inferred— first, 
from  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
surveyor’s  interference  at  all  ; and,  secondly, 
from  the  fact  that  the  sale  had  been  advertised 
for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  day  the 
auction  was  to  have  taken  place.  The  de- 
fendant, therefore,  in  coming  forward  at  the 
critical  time  and  in  the  manner  which  he  did, 
could  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
injure  the  plaintiff  Pater.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  Mr.  Baker,  the  surveyor,  it  was  contended 
he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  acted  mali- 
ciously, as  he  had  no  ill  feeling  towards  Pater  ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  had,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  on  ihe  27th  of  February,  given 
notice  that  he  required  the  owners  of  these 
houses  in  Agar-town,  to  have  the  roads  in 
question  properly  repaired.  This  shewed  that 
before  the  day  of  sale,  the  surveyor  had  inti- 
mated his  opinion  that  the  roads  were  not  in 
the  state  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
well  as  might  be,  even  though  they  were  of  the 
proper  width.  It  was  urged,  too,  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  sale  was  not  lost,  as  the  property 
might  have  been  sold  as  soon  as  the  objection 
raised  had  been  removed  by  the  award  of  the 
referees. 

Mr.  Justice  Erie  left  the  case  on  the  facts 
stated  to  the  Jury,  who  found  for  the  plaintiff 
Pater,  with  18/.  I2s. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
on  the  5th  instant,  Mr.  Birch  introduced  the 
subject  appointed  for  discussion, — “ Personal 
ornaments  of  all  periods;”  and  in  the  course 
of  his  address  offered  a few  remarks  on  the 
causes  which  have  influenced  the  general  cha- 
racter of  ornamental  design,  as  distinct  from 
art  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  manufacture  on 
the  other.  He  observed  that  the  earliest  or- 
naments of  every  race  were  doubtless  some 
natural  production, — flowers,  leaves,  berries, 
amber,  ivory,  shells,  minerals.  Afterwards,  as 
skill  in  metallurgy  and  other  arts  increased, 
these  substances  were  imitated  in  some  more 
convenient  material.  The  types  of  the  original 
objects,  thus  becoming  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  race,  would  exert  a considerable  influence 
on  the  character  of  their  ornamental  design 
for  many  generations.  Again,  the  primary 
substances  thus  employed  were  replaced,  in  the 
progress  of  wealth,  commercial  intercourse, 
and  mechanical  skill,  by  more  esteemed  or 
abundant  materials.  From  the  influence  of 
habit,  the  class  of  ornament  proper  in  one 
material  was  retained  improperly  in  another, 
— though  sometimes  with  very  felicitous  effect. 
Thus,  the  ornaments  of  the  earliest  Greek  and 
other  fictile  vases  seem  imitations  of  the 
basket-work  of  an  earlier  generation  ; the  glass 
necklace  of  the  Celts  was  copied  in  the  metallic 
torques.  This  process  of  irregular  adaptation 
is  probably  always  going  on  in  the  art  of  a 
race, — like  irregular  formations  and  self- 
adjustments of  their  language. 

In  that  subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  a 
race  when  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, are  distinctly  and  fully  developed,  these 
arts  have  exercised  a great  influence  over  the 
contemporary  ornamental  design.  As  the 
principles  of  design  became  more  clearly  un- 
derstood, the  love  of  imitation  common  to  man 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  forms  of  nature 
in  ornamental  design.  This  was  not,  as  in  the 
first  efforts  of  the  savage,  the  mere  reproduc- 
tion, in  a new  material,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  but  the  artistic  representa- 
tion and  adaptation  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  The  process  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows  : — In  the  fashioning  of  any  object 
intended  for  use,  the  dictates  of  a common 
necessity  have  given  birth  to  much  the  same 
type  in  the  productions  of  races  the  farthest 
apart  in  date  and  situation  ; but,  after  the  ful- 
filment of  the  primary  want,  there  arises  the 
desire  to  adapt,  in  the  structure  of  the  object, 
analogous  forms  from  vegetable  or  animal  life, 
and  to  incorporate  the  work  of  nature  and  of 
man  into  one  design.  The  Greek  race  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  extraordinary  natural 
capacity  for  carrying  out  this  love  of  imitation. 
An  intuitive  tact  led  them  to  discern  in  nature, 
and  borrow  in  art,  the  forms  best  suited  for 
the  required  design.  A never-failing  sense  of 
beauty  shaped  these  selections  into  harmonious 
composition,  and  their  practical  genius  kept 
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always  in  view  the  prescribed  material  and 
the  prescribed  form, — the  conditions  subject 
to  which  work  was  to  be  executed. 

The  principles  of  artistic  imitation  having; 
been  acquired  by  the  artisan  in  the  school  of 
the  great  sculptor  or  painter,  his  general  prin- 
ciples of  composition  would  be  further  regu- 
lated by  the  same  masters ; that  is  to  say,  if 
the  compositions  of  the  great  artist  of  a par- 
ticular race  and  period  were  contained  within 
a certain  range  of  lines,  with  more  or  less  of 
flow,  intricacy,  or  simplicity,  the  same  cha- 
racteristics may  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
ornaments  produced  by  the  artisan  of  the  same 
race  and  period.  In  some  cases,  we  see  the 
mouldings  and  decorations  of  architecture  di- 
rectly borrowed,  as  in  the  Mfeander  and  other 
patterns  of  the  Greek  robe. — The  character  of 
ornamental  design  would  be  further  influenced 
— 1 . By  the  desire  to  imitate  the  exotic  fashions 
and  patterns  introduced  by  commerce  from 
other  countries.  2.  By  the  associations  of  re- 
ligion : certain  forms,  because  originally  sym- 
bolical, were  adopted  in  the  fashion  of  articles 
of  household  and  daily  life,  and  retained  long 
after  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  had  been  for- 
gotten. It  has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
arcbieologist  to  discern  when  the  symbol  was 
first  employed  as  such  in  ornament,  and  when 
it  became  purely  conventional. 


VENTILATION  OF  MINES,  WELLS, 
SEWERS,  &c. 

Struve’s  patent  mine  ventilator  seems  to 
be  a very  obvious  application  of  a very  simple 
principle,  viz.,  that  on  abstracting  a portion  of 
atmospheric  air  from  one  end  of  any  receptacle, 
an  equal  portion  will  rush  in  at  any  other 
opening  to  supply  its  place.  That  such  an  ap- 
plication of  such  a principle,  therefore,  should 
be  held  entitled  to  protection  by  patent  in  the 
present  day,  is  a melancholy  proof  of  the  in- 
difference amongst  miners  to  the  frequent  des- 
truction of  human  life  from  want  of  ventilation 
in  mines.  In  the  application  of  Struve's  in- 
vention, the  upcast  shaft  is  closed,  superseding 
the  necessity  of  the  furnace  hitherto  used,  and 
is  connected  with,  and  forms  a passage  for  the 
air  from  the  mine,  to)  one  or  two  large  air 
pumps  of  either  single  or  double  action.  The 
lower  part  of  the  exterior  case  contains'water, 
which,  while  it  forms  the  packing  in  which  a 
hollow  cylindrical  piston  works,  keeps  it  her- 
metically sealed.  The  apparatus  may  be  made 
almost  of  any  size,  so  as  to  take  out  of  a mine 
any  quantity  of  air,  whatever  may  be  its  depth 
or  extent.  It  may  also  be  made  to  create  a 
partial  exhaustion  of  the  mine,  by  closing 
the  downcast  shaft,  which,  if  repeated  several 
times,  would  effectually  drain  the  goaf  of  a 
colliery. 

“ The  causes  which  have  operated  to  prevent 
the  improved  ventilation  of  mines,  are,  we 
have  no  doubt,  numerous,’'  says  the  Mining 
Journal ; “ in  some  cases,  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  expense  of  adopting  untried  plans 
which  may  fail;  in  others,  a prejudice  against 
all  innovation  on  the  good  old  methods  has 
prevailed  ; and,  in  too  many  cases,  we  believe 
cupidity,  on  the  part  of  butties  and  under- 
ground agents,  has  been  the  operating  cause. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  perpetuated  a s\stem 
fraught  with  danger  to  human  life  and  pro- 
pertv,  there  is  now  no  further  excusefor  delay.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  venti- 
lation of,  or  removal  of  bad  air  from,  wells  and 
sewers,  as  well  as  mines,  a recent  suggestion 
of  some  value  may  here  also  be  noticed.  The 
methods  hitherto  in  use  for  removing  carbonic 
acid,  or  sulphurated  hydrogen  gases,  from  situa- 
tions where  they  have  accumulated  in  such 
quantities  as  to  become  fatal  to  human  life  if 
taken  into  the  lungs,  are  slacked  lime  water, 
or  currents  of  air,  the  first  slow  and  the  latter 
not  alwavs  practicable.  M.  Faucille  has 
lately  suggested,  and  successfully  acted  upon, 
a plan  for  the  complete  absorption  of  these 
gases.  In  sinking  a well  at  Vichy,  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  evolved  in  such  quantities,  that 
the  men  could  scarcely  proceed  with  the  work. 
He  erected  a small  boiler,  on  the  principle  of 
the  celopile,  the  tube  from  which  reached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  A powerful  steam 
blast  was  kept  up — which  at  first  was  opaque, 
from  the  gas  uniting  with  the  lime,  contained 
in  the  water,  but  soon  became  transparent — 
and  in  thirty  minutes  the  works  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS 

RELATING  TO  ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  &C. 

GRANTED  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  A.  Prince,  of  the  Office  for  Putents  of 
Inventions,  Lincoln’ 8-inn  Fields,  London. 

[six  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT.] 

John  Carter,  Fleur-de-lis-street,  London, 
ivory  merchant,  for  improvements  in  paddle 
wheels.  May  5. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
mechanical  draughtsman,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  manufacturing  screws. 
May  5. 

William  Church,  of  Birmingham,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery,  to  be  used  in 
making  candlestick  pans,  and  various  other 
articles  which  are  usually  produced  wholly  or 
in  part  by  means  of  the  process  called  stamp- 
ing ; and  also  in  machinery  for  making 
sockets  or  tubes  for  candlesticks  and  tubes, 
or  tubular  articles  applicable  to  various  other 
purposes.  May  5. 

Thomas  Melling,  of  the  firm  of  Melling 
and  Co.,  Rainhill,  Lancashire,  engineers,  for 
certain  improvements  in  steam-engines, marine, 
stationary,  and  locomotive  ; and  in  machinery 
and  apparatus  connected  therewith,  parts  of 
which  are  also  applicable  to  regulating  the 
flow  of  fluids  generally.  May  7- 

Edward  Shepard,  of  Trafalgar-square,  gent., 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  gates,  doors,  shutters,  and  other  articles  of 
the  like  construction,  and  in  fastenings  to  be 
attached  thereto.  May  7- 

Mark  Rollinson,  of  Brierly-hill,  near  Dud- 
ley, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
steam-engines.  May  7* 

Alexander  Angus  Croll,  of  Suffolk-street, 
Clerkenwell,  chemist,  for  improvements  in 
gas  meters.  May  12. 

Julius  Jeffreys,  of  Norfolk-crescent,  Ilyde- 
park,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  steam-engine 
boilers  and  furnaces,  and  improvements  in 
propelling  vessels.  May  13. 

Stephen  Perry,  of  Woodland-place,  St. 
John’s-wood,  gent.,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  rings,  straps,  bands,  and 
bandages,  cords  and  string,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation to  clockwork,  to  locks,  and  other  fasten- 
ings, to  presses,  to  books,  to-paper-holders,  to 
candle-lamps,  to  window  sashes,  to  doors,  to 
window-blinds,  to  seats  and  surfaces  for  lying 
and  reclining  upon.  May  19. 

Hugh  Greaves,  of  Hulme,  Manchester,  engi- 
neer, Tor  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
railways  and  the  carriages  to  be  used  thereon. 
May  22. 

John  Walker  Wilkins,  of  Stanhope-street, 
Hampstead-road,  for  certain  improvements  in 
water-closets.  May  2G. 

Charles  Bertram,  of  Gateshead,  Durham, 
Esq.,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  fuel,  and  in  the  application 
of  the  residual  products  to  useful  purposes. 
May  26. 

Timothy  Kenrick,of  West  Bromwich,  iron- 
founder,  for  improvements  in  glazing  and  ena- 
melling the  surfaces  of  cast-iron.  May  26. 

James  Montgomery,  of  Salisbury-sireet,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
steam-boilers  and  steam-engines,  and  in  steam 
vessels,  and  in  the  machinery  for  propelling 
the  same.  May  26. 

Edward  Alfred  Cowper,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  railway  chairs.  May  26. 

Nathan  Defries,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  gas  meters.  May  27. 

Richard  Marvin,  of  Portsea,  Southampton, 
gent.,  and  William  Henry  Moore,  of  Southsea, 
for  improvements  in  gratings  of  metal  or  wood 
for  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  general  purposes 
for  the  admission  of  light  arid  ventilation. 
May  28. 

Henry  Seymour  Westmacott,  of  28,  John- 
street,  Bedford-row,  Middlesex,  gent.,  for  an 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  rotatory 
engines.  May  30. 

IRELAND. 

Furnished  by  Rich.  Telford,  Office  of  Patents,  5,  llarcourt- 
street,  Dublin. 

John  Nott,  of  the  City  of  Cork,  gent.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  means  of  com- 
municating intelligence  from  one  place  to 
another.  April  20. 

George  Howell,  of  4,  Larkhall-lane,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  gent.,  for  coating  with  a 
metal  the  surface  of  articles  formed  of  copper 
or  copper  alloys  or  iron  wrought  or  cast. 
May  5. 


William  James  Cantelo,  of  No.  4,  Paris- 
street,  North,  Lambetb,  in  the  County  of 
Surrey,  gent.,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  hatching  eggs,  and  raising  the  young, 
and  for  heating  hot  houses  and  other  build- 
ings. May  5. 

Henry  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels 
for  railways,  and  in  springs  for  railway  and 
other  carriages,  and  in  axle  guards  for  rail- 
way carriages.  May  13. 


fHiscrllaitra. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — This 
society  met  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Rev.  the 
Master  of  University  in  the  chair.  In  the  list 
of  presents  received  since  the  last  meeting  were 
a model  of  the  statue  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at 
Christ  Church,  a lithograph  of  the  remains  of 
a sepulchral  chapel,  presumed  to  be  that  of 
Abbot  Wallingford,  recently  discovered  built 
up  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alban,  presented  by  the  St.  Al- 
ban’s Architectural  Society.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
exhibited  some  tracings  of  stained  glass, 
from  churches  in  Berkshire.  After  some 
observations  upon  them  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Parker  remarked  upon  the  usefulness  of  trac- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  recommended  members 
to  employ  themselves,  during  the  vacations,  in 
procuring  copies.  They  were  most  valuable, 
both  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  as 
models,  and  as  being,  in  so  many  cases,  likely 
to  survive  after  the  frail  originals  had  perished 
The  Master  of  University  made  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  of  floor  tiles,  the 
effect  of  which  he  considered  would  be  height- 
ened by  the  intermixture  of  plain  tiles  among 
the  enriched  ones.  Mr.  Boutell  said  that  such 
was  the  arrangement  in  many  ancient  churches. 
He  added,  that  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural 
Society  would  gladly  entertain  any  members 
of  the  Oxford  Society,  at  their  next  meeting, 
June  17th.  Mr.  Parker  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  so-called  Roman  tiles  at  Colchester, 
which  he  believed  were  of  much  later  date,  in 
opposition  to  a view  incidentally  expressed  in 
Mr.  Addington’s  paper. 

Antiquities  at  Gravesend. — The  new 
fortifications  on  the  site  of  the  burial-ground 
of  the  chantry,  erected  by  Aymer  de  Valence, 
are  rapidly  proceeding.  The  original  chapel, 
though  cased  over  with  modern  brick  work, 
is  still  standing.  It  is  now  converted  into  the 
military  hospital.  In  the  recent  alterations 
necessary  to  such  conversion,  partitions,  &c., 
were  removed,  which  then  developed  its  origi- 
nal shape;  it  was  59  feet  long  and  17  feet  7 
inches  in  breadth,  within  the  walls,  and  was 
covered  with  a cove  roof,  probably  originally 
lined  with  boards.  The  height  of  the  edifice 
from  the  floor  to  the  highest  point  of  the  cove 
was  about  16  feet. 

St.  Barnabas’s  Schools,  Pimlico. — On 
the  11th  instant,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily 
papers,  the  foundation-stone  of  these  schools 
was  laid  by  Earl  Brownlow,  upon  ground  in 
Queen-street,  given  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. It  is  intended  very  shortly,  in  con- 
nection with  these  schools,  to  erect  a church 
exclusively  for  the  poor,  at  an  expense,  includ- 
ing the  schools  for  600  children,  and  a parson- 
age, of  14,000/.,  to  be  raised  by  alms,  of  which 
8,000/.  has  already  been  contributed.  As 
usual,  the  architect’s  name  does  not  appear. 

New  Work  on  Gothic  Ornament.— The 
prospectus  of  a new  monthly  work  ot  exam- 
ples of  Gothic  ornament  has  lately  been  issued. 
The  author,  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  proposes  to 
give  decorative  enrichments  of  various  dates, 
classified,  and  drawn  to  a larger  scale  than 
those  in  existing  books.  The  plates  will  be 
lithographed  with  the  pen,  and  some  of  them 
will  be  given  in  colour. 

The  Societies. — The  Royal  Society  and 
Society  of  Antiquaries  terminated  the  session 
on  Thursday  last,  probably  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  various  officers  than  usual.  On 
Monday,  the  Institute  of  Architects  will  hold 
its  last  meeting  for  the  season. 

St.  James’s,  Bristol. — It  is  intended  to 
raise  a fund  for  the  repairs,  painting,  and  other 
improvements  of  this  church. 

British  Arch^joloogical  Association. 
— Arrangements  are  in  active  progress  for  the 
ensuing  congress  at  Gloucester. 
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Preservation  of  MonumentsinFrance. 
— The  Moniteur  publishes  a report  presented 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  M.  Meii- 
mee,  Inspector  of  Historical  Monuments.  It 
appears  from  this  document  that,  notwith- 
standing the  insufficiency  of  its  resources,  the 
Committee  of  Historical  Monuments  has  not 
only  not  suspended  any  of  the  grand  restora- 
tions that  were  undertaken  by  it,  but  has  even 
been  able  to  purchase  some  monuments  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  most 
important  is  the  church  of  St.  Julien,  at  Tours. 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 
During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Monday,  June  22.  — British  Architects,  1 6,  Grosvcnor- 
strcct,8  p.m  ; Geographical,  3,  Waterloo-place,  8 r.M. 

Tuesday,  23. — Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  Gcorgc-strcct, 
8 p.m.  ; Syro-Egyptian,  71,  Mortimer-strect,  Cavendish- 
square,  8 P.M. 

Thursday,  25. — Royal  Society  of  Literature,  4,  St.  Mar- 

Friday,26. — Philological  (London  Library,  12,  St.  James’- 
squarc),  8 r.M. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[Wc  are  compelled,  by  the  interference  of  the  Slump  Office,  to  omit 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders,  &c.  arc  to  be  addressed. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  however,  they  arc  entered  in  a 
book,  and  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ Tho  Builder,” 

2,  York-slrcct,  Covcnt  Garden.] 

For  building  a Crescent  of  thirty-five  houses  at  New 
Peckham. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Trinity  Church  National  Schools 
at  Nottingham. 

For  the  repair,  in  one  lot,  of  the  whole  of  the  roads  of  the 
Yeovil  Turnpike-road  Trust,  being  about  26  miles  in  length, 
for  " years. 

For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  at  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

For  the  repair  of  Lingfield  church,  Surrey;  comprising 
principally  repairs  of  the  roof,  masonry,  and  new  paving. 

For  a supply  of  Castle-hill  paving,  1st  class.  2j  inch  thick, 
at  per  superficial  foot,  for  the  town  of  Hertford. 

For  a supply  of  3-inch  tooled  Yorkshire  paving,  at  per 
superficial  foot. 

For  taking  up,  preparing,  and  relaying  old  York  paving  at 
per  superficial  foot. 

For  a supply  of  granite  curb,  12  inch  by  6 inch,  at  per 
running  foot. 

For  taking  up,  preparing,  and  relaying  old  curb  at  per 
running  foot : the  whole  to  be  properly  squared  and  bedued 
in  mortar,  including  every  material  required  for  the  same. 

For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Mere,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts. 

For  the  purchase  of  a large  quantity  of  excellent  building 
materials,  near  Norwich,  comprising  beams,  lintels,  sashes, 
doors,  Ac.  ; a quantity  of  Portland  stone  coping,  2,000  white 
lumps,  1,000  pavements,  Ac. 

For  the  formation  of  tho  extension  lino  of  the  Chester  and 
Birkenhead  Railway,  from  near  the  Grange-lane  station  to 
the  new  docks  at  Bridge-end,  Birkenhead,  comprising  bridges, 
excavations,  embankments,  culverts,  drains,  retaining  and 
fence-walls,  and  all  other  necessary  works  for  completing  the 
same,  ready  for  the  ballast  and  rails. 

For  the  erection  of  a new;  permanent  station  at  Monk’s 
Ferry,  comprising  clay  and  rock  excavations,  ballasting,  lay- 
ing rails,  providing  and  fixing  turn-tables,  Ac.  ; carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  work,  brick  and  stone  work  in  station  walls,  and 
about  300  squares  of  iron  roofing. 

For  the  erection  of  coal,  stone,  and  lime  stores  at  Pool- 
street,  near  Grange-lane  station,  on  the  above  line,  consist- 
ing of  excavation,  embankment,  building,  retaining  and  other 
walls  of  brickwork,  timber,  and  iron  work,  and  road  making. 

For  a supply  of  iron  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company 
for  one  year,  from  July  1 . 

For  a supply  of  castings  to  the  same  Company  for  a similar 
period. 

For  a supply  of  nails  for  same  period. 

For  a supply  of  British  and  foreign  timber. 

For  a quantity  of  lime,  bricks,  and  cement. 

For  a supply  of  paint,  oils,  &c. 

For  a supply  of  lead,  all  for  one  year,  from  July  I . 

For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  certain  tanks,  tun- 
nels, filter-beds,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  water- 
works at  Spon-end,  Coventry  (extension  of  time) . 

For  the  erection  of  about  2,280  lineal  feet  of  quay-wall,  &c. 
for  the  Clyde  Trustees,  in  continuation  westward  of  the  quay- 
walls  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  Glasgow. 

For  completing  an  extensive  addition  to  Rear-Admiral 
Dull’s  mansion-house  of  Drumrauir,  in  the  county  of  BanIF. 
N.B.  Slump  tenders. 

For  alterations  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  present 
mansion-house  of  Drummier  above  named  : separate  tenders. 
For  supplying  Her  Majesty’s  several  Dockyards  with  tools. 
For  the  sub-letting  of  the  stone-work  required  in  the  works 
of  the  Caledonian  railway,  in  the  vicinities  of  Crawford, 
Abington,  Lamington,  Thankerton,  and  Carnwath. 

For  working  a number  of  quarries  engaged  by  Messrs. 
John  Stephenson  and  Co.  in  the  above  works,  with  the  cart- 
ing and  building,  together  or  separately. 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  parish  church  at  Brimington, 
near  Chesterfield,  with  alterations  of  the  former  plans. 

For  building  sewers  in  Temple-lane,  Pleydell-lanc,  Gilt- 
spur-street,  and  other  places  within  the  City  of  London. 

For  a supply  of  iron  and  steel,  lime  and  cement,  sand  and 
gravel,  oak,  fir,  mahogany,  Ac. ; window  glass,  paints,  &c., 
for  Pentonville  prison. 

For  a supply,  for  one  year,  of  Haytor,  Aberdeen,  and  Car- 
linose  kerb,  12  inches  by  8,  per  foot  lineal,  for  the  Southamp- 
ton Paving  Trust. 

For  a supply,  for  one  year,  of  Hayter,  Aberdeen,  and  Car- 
linose  half-sovereigns  for  channels,  &c.,  for  the  Southamp- 
ton Paving  Trust. 

For  a supply,  for  one  year,  of  24-inch  tooled  York  paving, 
for  the  Southampton  Paving  Trust. 

For  a supply,  for  one  year,  of  best  broken  Guernsey  granite, 
gravel,  lime  and  sand,  for  the  Southampton  Paving  Trust. 

For  paving  and  repairing  the  carriage  and  footways  of  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  Clerkcuwell,  6{C, 


For  Lighting  and  Warming  the  new  workhouse  of  the 
Clifton  Union,  and  for  providing  a cooking  apparatus  for 
1,200  persons  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  erection  of  a school-house  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Ballynahinch,  Ireland. 

For  the  painting  of  the  meeting-house  of  the  above  con- 
gregation. 

For  the  excavation  of  the  new  reservoir  in  Old  Park,  Bel- 
fast, and  conveying  to  the  Breast  embankment  the  clay  and 
materials  required  for  its  formation. 

For  supplying  the  vestrymen  of  St.  Marylcbonc,  Middle- 
sex, with  flints,  gravel  and  Hoggin. 

For  the  bricklayers’,  carpenters’,  smiths’,  plumbers’,  and 
painters’  and  glaziers’  works  (for  the  vestrymen  of  St.  Mary- 
lebonc),  at  the  churches,  chapels,  court-house,  Ac.,  of  the 
siid  parish. 

For  supplying  the  vestrymen  of  the  parish  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone  with  Guernsey.  Groby,  or  Whitby  ckippings,  or  other 
hard  materials,  calculated  for  the  repair  of  roads,  Ac. 

For  the  execution  of  that  lot  or  portion  of  the  Dundee  and 
Perth  line  of  Railway  from  Pitfour  to  Barnhill,— a length  of 
4 miles  1 1 13  yards,  or  thereby.  The  works  not  heavy. 


COMPETITION. 

The  Blackburn  and  Preston  Railway  Company  ofFer  a 
premium  of  1001.  for  the  best  design,  and  501.  for  the  next 
best  design  for  laying  out  the  station' land,  and  planning 
buildings,  Ac.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  goods  traffic  at 
Blackburn. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  St.  Osyth  Priory  : a large  quantity  of  oak  and  n>h  tim- 
ber trees,  bavins,  &c. 

At  Chingford,  Essex  : 300  oak  trees  and  250  seconds. 

At  Chamberlain's  Farm,  Clavering  : 85  oak,  ash,  and  elm 
timbers,  20  oak  saplings,  100  pollards,  Ac. 

At  Newton  Burgoland,  Leicestershire:  168  ash,  28  oak, 
and  17  elm  and  beech  timber  trees. 

At  Langley  Park  (Norfolk  ?)  about  100  oak  timbers,  400 
oak  stands,  some  ash  timber,  Ac. 

At  the  Gawthorpe  estate,  near  Padiham,  Lancashire,  up- 
wards of  1,000  oak  trees. 

At  the  Viaducts,  Accommodaiion-strcet,  Vauxhall,  Bir- 
mingham : an  assortment  of  building  materials. 

At  Hum  Farm,  near  Crow,  Ringwood:  54  oak  trees,  22 
fathoms  of  wood,  & c. 

At  the  Creek  Ironworks,  Deptford:  two  high-pressure 
steam-engines,  sawing  machines,  &c. 

At  Union-street,  Birmingham  : two  large  foundries,  four 
smaller  foundries,  a 24-horse  power  steam-engine,  a large 
turning-lathe,  and  other  useful  machinery,  Ac. 

At  Fakenham,  Norfolk  : premises  established  for  nearly  a 
century  in  the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting  business. 

At  Sutton,  Coldfield  : 12  lots  of  oak  timber. 

At  Gala,  near  Galashiels,  N.B.  : 10  peeled  oaks  of  large 
size,  also  a number  of  lots  of  peeled  larch,  suitable  for  rail- 
ways. 

At  Soham,  Cambridgeshire  : a stock  in  trade,  comprising 
1,000  feet  of  well-seasoned  planks,  600  feet  of  elm  and 
poplar  boards,  with  sovcral  lots  of  tools,  benches,  Ac. 

At. the  Imperial.  Press  Factory  Yard,  Cumberland-strcet, 
Curtain-road,  Shoreditch:  a stock  in  trade  of  fancy  and  other 
woods,  circular  and  vertical  saw  frames  and  saws,  zinc 
plates,  iron  screw  and  other  presses,  Ac.,  Ac. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Reader.”  The  water-closet  must  be  constructed  of 
incombustible  material.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  dis- 
trict Surveyor. 

“ Kentish  Rag  Stone.”  A cor-cspondeot  wishes  the 
name  of  the  principal  quarryman  residing  either  in  Lcnham, 
Sevenoaks.  or  Maidstone. 

“ C.  A V.”  We  cannot  promise  to  go  so  far,  but  will  try. 

“ J.  IF'.,  York.”  The  paper  thall  appear.  The  compe- 
tition lor  the  Royal  Medal  is  not  confined  to  members  of  the 
Institute.  Wc  will  give  the  particulars  soon. 

Country  Builder.”  If  your  estimate  was  a fair  one, 
you  have  a claim  in  justice,  though  probably  not  in  law. 

“ A.  F.”  Questions  as  to  ancient  lights  always  depend 
much  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  A reply 
without  full  knowledge  of  these  might  mislead. 

“ A.  C.”  ( Newcastle ),  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ F.  IF'.  B.”  How  docs  the  proposed  society  differ  from 
one  already  before  the  public? 

“ Stain' for  Oak.”  A Correspondent  inquires  “what  is 
the  best  mixture  to  stain  new  oak  carving  a good  nut  brown, 
to  imitate  old  work.” 

“ Uandilo  Church  Competition.”  Competitors  arc  be- 
coming impatient,  and  urge  us  to  ask  for  a decision. 

“ H.  M.  ( Bristol ).”  We  are  not  aware  what  the  local 
acts  arc  (if  any),  but  should  say,  no  person  could  use  your 
drain  without  paying  for  it,  and  with  your  permission. 

“ Luton  Town  Hull  Competition.”  Some  correspondents 
complain  of  the  decision.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  cor- 
rect information. 

“ R.  Mulford.”  The  sale  was  by  auction,  and  is  over. 

Received. — “ J.  D.  I’.,’’  “ J.  W.  Kroy,"  “ Y.  R.”  (Clap- 
ham),  “ Rex,”  “A.  A.,”  "Observer.” — “Railways;  their 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction,”  by  Robert  Ritchie, 
C.E.,  Ac.  (Longman  and  Co.,  London).  An  interesting  and 
useful  work  to  which  wc  shall  refer. 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

to  soof.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required. — Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russell-atreet,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 
Ac. 


AJJVESVTISESVIEN'TS. 

FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”—  Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s- walk,  Clcrkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  Af, 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michacl's-allcy,  Cornliill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Ac.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Soutliwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  Ac.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  Ac.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyo r s, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  Tocrfing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  CELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instanci  s,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  tb=m, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appemance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  lias  a 

smooth  crystalline  surface.  

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GAL\  A- 
NIZED  TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  lower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 

^ It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  uocs, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  wTnlst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zm» 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  ev£X 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result.  , the 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  w • “J 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run 

S 1?  .tVXe!  fez?; 

,11  the  purposes  above-named, , »»d  mo.t “P°«“  Jkrtj 
when  there  rs  the  ptnitbility  of  flr0'‘  out-door 

suitable  for  chimney-top.,  gutters,  .pout  "? • ”“ithou[  iu 

’’’'ifniaybe’laiXwithoutb^  lightest  I*.fters‘ 

“’For'fuhTarticuUri  apply  to  8.  HOLLAND,  31,  Orace- 
church-street, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


MOULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY. 

WBUDDLE,  Sawing,  Planing,  and 

• Moulding  Mills,  and  Marble  Works,  3,  IRON- 
GATE  WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  begs  to  inform  the 
Trade,  that  he  has  erected  most  superior  Machinery  for 
working  Wood  Mouldings,  and  ventures  to  hope  the  re- 
duced Prices  and  excellent  Workmanship  will  ensure  him 
an  order  as  a trial.  A Lithographed  sheet,  with  40  designs 
of  various  mouldings  will  be  forwarded  free,  upon  appli- 
cation.—A Large  Stock  of  well-seasoned  MOULDINGS 
ALWAYS  ON  SALE.— Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  in  all 
its  branches  executed  in  the  best  manner  and  lowest  price.— 
Large  covered  Premises  to  Store  Goods,  and  Drying  Rooms 
to  season  Boards,  fit  for  immediate  use.— Marble  and  Stone 
sawing  by  Machinery.— Marble  and  Stone  Chimney  Pieces, 
at  the  lowest  prices,  by  Machinery. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

R OLIVER’S  SAW  MILLS,  Surrey 

• Canal  Side,  Albany-road,  Camberwell ; sawing 
veneers,  plank,  deals,  and  battens,  by  steam-power  ; prices 
of  sashes  and  frames  at  per  foot,  superficial,  glased  and 
hung  with  lines  and  weights  complete. 

Single  hung  at  per  foot : — s.  d.  s.  d. 

1 J ovolo  l 3 to  1 4 

Double  hung,  14  ovolo  1 4 to  1 5 

Double  hung,  2 ovolo  1 54  to  1 74 

Sashes  and  frames  at  per  foot  superficial  d.  d. 

Single  hung,  14  ovolo 84  to  9 

Double  hung,  ditto  9 to  94 

2 inch  ditto 10 


Doors  at  per  foot  superficial  d. 

14  inch  pannel  doors,  from 4i 

lj  Ditto  ditto  from....  54 

2 Ditto  ditto  from  ....  7 


Shop  fronts,  staircases,  handrails,  equally  low  j Venetian 
blind  lathes  Is.  4d.  per  100  feet  run  superficial  ; blind  stuff 
cut  at  3s.  per  100  feet  superficial;  beech  quarters  cut  at 
Is.  3d.  per  100  ; turning  in  all  its  branches  ; doors  of  various 
sizes  kept  for  sale.  Terms,  Ready  Cash. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  Boluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  1 have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  wliiteant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small'  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  [appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fiorb  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Branoe  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
af  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
ot  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
orocess  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
t>e  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

■ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wotd  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  ofaer  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  Ui  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

' To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimen?  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  63,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

a \ LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

5 /I  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
« 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ 4 inch  to  1J  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

« TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  and 
and  at  his  Dep fit,  H.  Castle's,  Ship-yard,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  & c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  hemselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street.  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
strect,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester — Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  onlj  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
coine  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light, 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over’  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  he  used 

immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
Bure  in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  j it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 

TEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds;  also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  wdth 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Ike.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  64,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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struggle  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  rival  gauges, 
has  led  to  the  production  of 
r.  large  number  of  books, 
touching  railways,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  with  the  view 
of  influencing  public  opinion,  rather  than  of 
obtaining  profit  for  their  author  by  the  sale  of 
them.  The  friends  of  the  narrow  gauge  have 
been  the  most  energetic  in  this  course,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  materially  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  conviction  now  so  gene- 
rally felt,  that  the  broad  gauge  must  yield  to 
the  narrow;  a conviction  materially  strength- 
ened, of  course,  by  the  recent  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  this  subject,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Government  thereon. 

In  addition  to  the  books  thus  produced,  have 
been  many  others  on  the  history  of  railways, 
the  construction  of  railways,  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  railway  surveyors,  and  pamphlets 
on  railway  administration  and  railway  acci- 
dents; so  that  a collection  of  the  whole  would 
form  a railway  library  of  no  small  extent. 

That  our  Governments  have  acted  blindly 
in  respect  of  railways,  from  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  system  till  the  present  time,  is 
universally  admitted  ; property  has  been  wasted 
to  an  immense  extent  in  consequence,  and 
many  advantages  sacrificed  which,  by  another 
course,  might  have  been  obtained  without 
difficulty.  No  guiding  power  over  the  various 
wealthy  companies,  enabled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
to  traverse  the  land,  and  intent  solely  on  carry- 
ing out  their  own  views  and  promoting  their 
own  interests,  has  been  exerted  ; no  provision 
made  for  general  accordance,  no  thought,  in 
short,  taken  for  the  future.  The  necessity  of 
interference,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  has 
been  long  seen  and  advocated,  still  Govern- 
ment has  kept  aloof,  until  the  inconvenient 
results,  now  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  force 
them  to  step  in,  to  try  to  remedy  what  they 
ought  to  have  prevented. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
called  on  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  gauge, 
— to  propose  a cure  for  what  was  incurable, 
without  a great  sacrifice, — performed  their 
difficult  task  much  in  the  manner  that  might 
have  been  expected : they  recommended  that 
none  but  the  uniform  narrow  gauge  (4  feet 
8£  in.)  should  be  used  in  all  public  railways 
now  under  construction,  or  hereafter  to  be 
constructed — with  a few  specific  exceptions  ; 
but  as  to  producing  uniformity  of  gauge,  they 
say  : — 


“ Adverting  to  the  vast  expense  which  must 
be  involved  in  an  entire  alteration  of  the  broad 
gauge,  and  having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  companies  employing  this 
gauge  were  established,  and  to  the  interests 
they  have  acquired,  my  lords  cannot  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  recommending  that  it  should 
be  proposed  to  Parliament  to  compel  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  seven  feet  gauge.” 

They  assume  that  the  uniformity  of  gauge 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  then  proceed  to  sub- 
mit regulations,  to  reduce  the  admitted  incon- 
venience inflicted  on  the  public  within  the 
narrowest  limits. 

Resolutions  to  give  effect  to  their  lordship’s 
recommendations  arc  now  before  the  House 


of  Commons,  and  will  probably  be  made  law. 
W e venture  however  to  assert,  that  a long 
timp  will  not  elapse  before  the  question  is 
again  mooted,  and  that  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  adoption  of  some  means  to  produce  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  gauge  will  be  insisted  on. 
The  evils  of  the  break,  the  annoyances  and 
expense  it  entails,  are  every  day  more  felt,  and 
the  agitation  against  it  grows  every  day 
stronger. 

Mr.  Sidney,  in  his  work  on  the  “ Railway 
System,”*  gives  the  following  summary  of 
opinions  on  this  point : — 

“ Mr.  Brunei  admits  that  the  break  of  gauge 
will  be  an  inconvenience.  ‘ The  amount  of 
it,’  he  observes,  ‘ will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  particular  line  of  country  upon  which  the 
change  takes  place,  and  upon  the  interests  of 
the  parties  on  either  side,  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  amount  of  inconvenience.’  Mr. 
Seymour  Clarke  thinks  the  public  will  experi- 
ence very  little  inconvenience,  and  that  there  is 
no  particular  difficulty  at  the  unloading  at 
Didcot,  except  when  people  go  in  shoals  to 
Oxford.  Mr.  A.  Saunders  thinks  that  where 
two  gauges  meet,  ‘ there  is  an  inconvenience, 
but  I cannot  call  it  an  evil,’  which  is  certainly 
a very  ingenious,  but  not  very  definite  answer 
to  an  inconvenient,  not  an  evil,  question. 
These  three  gentlemen  all  propose  the  same 
remedies  for  the  break,  viz.,  small  packages 
and  parcels  to  be  moved  by  a force  of  porters, 
or  the  body  of  the  carriages  to  be  removed 
bodily  from  the  narrow  wheels  and  axles,  and 
laid  down  on  broad  frames  and  wheels,  or  to 
run  the  whole,  carriage-wheels  and  all,  on 
broad  trucks,  and  to  pack  minerals  and  coals 
in  iron  boxes,  two  to  be  transferred  to  one 
broad  gauge  truck.  Mr.  Cubitt  considers 
that  this  transfer  is  a ‘ mere  matter  of  cost,’ 
which  indeed  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  additional  price  of  a bale  of 
cotton  carried  from  Bristol  to  .Manchester  by- 
rail.  Mr.  Vignoles  does  not  believe  the  public 
could  be  made  to  pay  the  extra  expenses  in- 
volved by  a break  of  gauge.  In  practice,  as 
before  stated,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  by  in- 
variably preserving  the  strictest  uniformity  be- 
tween the  lines  he  constructs  and  the  lines  he 
runs  into.  Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  the  deputy-chairman  of 
the  Midlands,  give  instances  on  the  Erewash, 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  on  the 
Midlands  Railways,  where  the  loose  boxes,  and 
all  the  other  remedies  proposed  by  the  three 
advocates  of  the  broad  gauge,  have  been  tried 
on  a large  scale,  and  entirely  failed.  Mr. 
Wyndhain  Harding,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  O'Connell, 
from  the  results  of  their  experience  at  a break 
of  gauge,  prove,  in  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner,  that  although  on  gaper 
very  ingenious  palliatives  may  be  prepared, 
in  practice  a break  of  gauge  is  a commercial 
evil  which  would  alone  neutralize  half  the 
benefits  of  the  railway  system.  The  evidence 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  most  important,  from 
its  eminently  practical  character.  But  by  far 
the  most  striking  evidence  given  on  the  break 
of  gauge,  as  well  as  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  gauges,  is  that  tendered  by 
the  carriers.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
natural  prejudices  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his 
partner  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines, 
with  which  the  former  is  connected,  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  the  facts  brought  forward  by 
these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  parties  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pickford,  that  a break  of  gauge 
necessarily  involves  trans-shipment,  and  that 
trans-shipment  involves  loss  by  misdirection 
and  pilferage,  as  well  as  a detention  of  hours, 
and  an  actual  money-tax  of  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  ton.” 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  the 
reader  who  is  in  doubt  about  it,  let  him  either 
as  a merchant,  or  as  the  father  of  a few  daugh- 
ters, with  cloaks,  work-bags,  and  band-boxes 
to  match,  either  with  or  without  the  baby  in 
arms,  who  may  be  left  behind,  once  try  the 
experiment,  and  we  undertake  to  say  he  will 
be  found  ever  afterwards  a determined  enemy 
to  break  of  gauge. 

The  perfect  completion  of  our  railway 
system  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 

* Edmonds,  154,  Strand.  1846. 
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it  will  open  fresh  sources  of  wealth,  increase 
the  power  of  the  country,  elevate  the  character 
of  the  people.  The  greatest  intelligence  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  all  means 
taken  to  effect  it  in  the  best  and  least  costly 
manner.  We  have  made  some  woeful  mis- 
takes, and  shall  have  to  pay  dearly  for  them 
by-and-by.  Let  us  well  consider  future  pro- 
ceedings, so  that  we  may  avoid  similar  errors 
hereafter.  The  money  that  has  been  uselessly 
spent  on  nearly  every  line  yet  constructed,  is 
enormous  ; the  aggregate,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  would  construct  iron  roads,  under  wise 
regulations,  one-third  the  extent  of  those 
already  in  the  kingdom.  Look  at  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

“ The  cost  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  was  about  52,882/.  per  mile ; the 
Grund  Junction,  22,293/. ; Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, about  50,923/. ; Great  Western,  about 
56,372/.;  London  and  Brighton,  about  56,981/.; 
London  and  Greenwich,  267,270/.;  London  and 
South  Western,  about  28,004/.;  London  and 
Blackwall,  287,693/.;  London  and  Croydon, 
80,400/.;  Birmingham  and  Gloucester, 29,000/.; 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  47,824/. ; Midland 
Counties,  35,402/.;  York  and  North  Midland, 
23,066/.;  Dublin  and  Kingston,  59,122/.;  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  35,024/.;  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  35,451/.;  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr,  20,607/.  ; North  Union,  and  Bolton 
and  Preston,  27,799^5  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
15,652/.;  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  8,570/.  per 
mile.* 

This  list  is  highly  suggestive,  but  we  cannot 
now  pursue  the  subject  further.  In  concluding 
our  present  remarks,  we  avail  ourselves  of  an 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review , to  which 
we  referred  a fortnight  ago,  for  the  following- 
extracts  bearing  on  the  railway  question. 

As  to  the  late  wild  speculation  : — 

“ The  object  of  existence  is  explained  by  phi- 
losophers to  be  educational.  They  tellus that  the 
world  isaschool  in  which  we  are  to  learn  wisdom 
rather  than  practise  it;  and  the  daily  evidence 
of  facts  would  seem  to  confirm  the  theory.  The 
teachings  of  experience  are,  however,  expen- 
sive, and  we  should  endeavour  to  profit  by 
every  lesson.  The  last,  upon  roads , has  been 
a costly  one.  The  difference  in  the  market 
value  of  railway  stock,  between  the  first  of 
September,  1845,  and  the  first  of  April,  1846, 
is  estimated,  upon  scrip  shares  alone,  at  sixty 
millions  sterling!  There  is  no  instance  upon 
record  of  a corresponding  depreciation  of 
property  to  the  same  extent  within  the  same 
time.  The  celebrated  South  Sea  bubble  and 
the  Mississippi  scheme  of  the  last  century  were 
confined  to  a limited  sphere  of  operation  as 
compared  with  the  late  wide-spread  empire 
of  railway  speculation,  embracing  England, 
France,  Germany, and  our  colonial  possessions  ; 
in  all  producing  simultaneously  the  like  re- 
sults.” 

Waste  of  money  in  preliminary  expenses  : — ■ 
“The  legislature  did  nothing  to  economize 
the  resources  of  the  public,  and  unhappily  it 
did  worse  than  nothing  in  this  respect,  for  it 
contrived  additional  means  for  wasting  those 
resources  ; and  so  contrived  them,  although 
unintentionally,  as  to  increase  the  eagerness 
for  speculation,  by  supplying  fuel  for  the  flame. 

We  allude  now  to  the  standing  orders  of 
Parliament,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of 
various  acts  affecting  new  railway  projects,  of 
which  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  assume  that  the 
real  objects  were  two  : — 1st,  the  characteristic 
one  of  protection  to  landowners,  empowering 
them  to  make  their  own  terms  with  a company, 
or  to  defeat  a bill  upon  a thousand  and  one 
technical  points  ; and,  2nd,  the  discouragement 
of  undue  speculation  by  multiplying  impedi- 
ments, increasing  expenses,  and  by  bringing 
every  new  company  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
to  test  its  solvency. 

This  policy  has  now  been  pursued  for  some 
years.  The  parliamentary  charges  incurred 
by  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Companies  in  obtaining  an 
Act  of  Incorporation  were  160, 00U/.!  The 
two  Direct  Manchester  lines,  without  even 

* Kail\vays ; their  rise,  progress,  and  construction  : by 
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passing  tbe  standing  orders  committee,  are 
understood  to  have  expended  a similar  sum ; 
and  probably  double  the  amount  has  been 
wasted  in  tbe  struggle  of  three  powerful  com- 
panies for  a London  and  ork  line.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  incredible  that  such  large  sums 
could  be  fairly  or  honestly  applied,  but  the 
principal  items  of  these  accounts,  we  believe, 
would  admit,  if  examined,  of  a legal,  if  not  of 
a satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  required,  for 
example,  by  tbe  legislature,  that  every  person 
interested  in  property  to  be  purchased  for  a 
line  shall  receive  notice  in  due  form  of  tbe  in- 
tention of  the  company,  by  personal  service, 
for  which  the  usual  professional  charge  is  1/. 
A letter  delivered  through  the  post,  with  a 
penny  stamp,  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  would  be  a non-compliunce  with  standing 
orders.  On  a long  trunk  line  there  may  be 
20,000  owners  of  property  to  receive  notices  ; 
and,  consequently,  20,000/.  to  be  paid  to  a 
solicitor  for  this  duty  alone,  if  the  funds  of  the 
company  will  admit,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  directors  that 
the  work  should  be  done  at  contract  price.” 

“ It  does  not  seem  to  be  understood,  that  to 
compel  the  public  to  commit  an  unnecessary 
outlay  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  mis- 
appropriation of  a corresponding  amount  raised 
by  taxation.  If  an  ordnance  survey  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purposes  of  railway  extension, 
would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  three  or  five 
millions,  fruitlessly  spent  by  five  hundred  de- 
funct railway  companies  in  the  surveys  of  last 
year,  the  neglect  which  occasioned  this  loss  is 
surely  as  grave  a fault  as  the  squandering  by 
Government  of  three  or  five  millions  of  revenue 
in  works  of  no  public  utility.” 

New  powers  are  being  created  by  rail- 
ways : — 

“The  world  has  seen  many  changes ; but, 
in  all  ages,  those  who  have  contrived  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  to  the  greatest  extent 
have  been  the  rulers  of  mankind.  The  powers 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings  grew  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  large  Hocks  and  herds,  and  exclusive 
rights  of  pasture : the  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  out  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture. 
Free-trade  legislation  has  destroyed  the  power 
conferred  by  monopolies  of  food  ; but  a mono- 
poly of  the  means  of  locomotion  may  prove  a 
more  formidable  influence  than  any  power 
which  has  yet  been  tolerated  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.  We  doubt  not  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  he  left  in  possession  of  Down-' 
ing-street;  but  what  if  in  Capel-court  a rdil- 
way  cabinet  should  one  day  meet  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  ! Imagine  a Trades’ 
Union,  represented  by  the  chairman  of  half-a- 
dozen  great  amalgamated  companies,  directing 
a gross  revenue  larger  (as  the  railway  revenue 
will  be  in  a few  years)  than  that  which  now 
pays  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  de- 
trays the  whole  public  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom;— a Trades’  Union,  omni- 
potent as  a monied  corporation,  in  the  Bank 
parlour ; controlling  the  funds,  and  dictating 
the  terms  of  Government  loans  by  operations 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  Exchequer  bills, 
or  3 per  cent,  stock,  on  a more  extensive  scale 
than  the  Rothschilds  ; a board  dispensing  a 
larger  patronage  than  that  of  a French  minister; 
with  an  army  of  paid  agents  to  collect  or  diffuse 
information  at  every  accessible  point  between 
the  Laud  s End  and  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
electric  telegraph  to  transmit  it !” 

The  writer  takes  a new  view  of  the  forma- 
tion of  termini ; — 

“ What  is  it  railway  projectors  mean,  when 
they  talk  of  a terminus?  If  by  a terminus 
they  contemplate  a place  where  a railway  train 
must  stop  and  turn  back,  and  where  every 
passenger  who  has  farther  to  go  must  get  out 
and  walk,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  suitable  place 
in  all  England  for  a terminus  is  the  Land’s 
End.  At  the  Land’s  End  all  travellers  would 
agree  in  opinion  that  they  had  arrived  at  a 
termination  of  their  journey  ; but  in  all  other 
places,  where  one  traveller  wishes  to  stop, 
another  is  equally  desirous  of  going  on.  The 
termini  of  twenty  passengers  by  a train  from 
Euston-square,  may  be  at  twenty  different 
towns.  On  the  Brighton  line,  the  object  of 
one  tourist  may  be  to  see  Reigate,  that  of 
another  to  go  from  Brighton  to  Worthing  or 
Hastings ; and  so  with  visitors  to  the  metro- 
polis ; no  one  terminus,  however  central,  would 
meet  the  convenience  of  all.  Those  who  have 
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friends  in  Pimlico  do  not  wish,  on  arriving  at 
Shoreditch,  to  have  a second  journey  to  begin. 
Farringdon-street  would  suit  them  better,  as 
more  central,  yet  the  majority  of  those  who 
might  stop  there  would  only  do  so  because  com- 
pelled ; and  some  hound  for  the  continent 
would  wish  to  stop  nowhere  in  London,  but  to 
pass  right  through,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, on  their  way  from  Manchester  to  Dover. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  word  terminus  is  in- 
appropriate to  any  railway  object.  Common 
roads  have  no  termini.  Every  road  or  lane 
leads  on  to  some  other  road  or  lane,  the  whole 
forming  an  infinite  series  of  links.  The  old 
Bath-road,  for  instance,  does  not  terminate 
at  the  White  Horse  Cellar.  A country  gen- 
tleman travelling  post  may,  if  he  please,  put  up 
there,  or  he  may  drive  on  to  the  Spread  Eagle, 
Gracechurch-street ; or,  without  getting  out 
of  his  carriage,  he  may  take  fresh  horses  and 
continue  his  journey  through  Essex  to  Col- 
chester. 

Continuity  of  railway  communication  is  the 
ivant  to  be  supplied.  Besides  continuity,  the 
public  require,  not  termini,  but  stations  only; 
which,  however,  may  be  of  various  kinds  : — 
small  stations  and  large  stations  ; stations  for 
passengers  ; stations  for  goods  ; dock  stations; 
river-side  stations  ; stations  for  making  up  long 
trains;  stations  for  engines  and  repairs  ; sta- 
tions at  considerable  distances  apart ; and 
omnibus  stations,  at  intervals  of  every  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  densely-populated  districts.” 

The  construction  of  two  main  through  lines 
is  advocated,  one  running  east  and  west,  the 
other  north  and  south.  We  hope  shortly  to 
see  some  grand  and  comprehensive  plan  pro- 
posed and  determined  on. 


BUILDINGS  IN  AVIGNON. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of 
the  Church,  and  already  referred  to  : — 

Arriving  at  Avignonon  the  13th  of  February 
last,  I experienced  a peculiar  degree  of  exhi- 
laration from  the  charms  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  especially  from  the  indescribable 
brilliance  of  the  atmosphere.  But  aware  of 
the  important  standing  which  this  city  held  in 
the  middle  ages,  1 was  even  more  interested 
in  the  buildings  and  other  memorials  of  anti- 
quity which  remain  there. 

My  course  commenced  by  making  a circuit 
of  the  well-preserved  Italian  gothic  walls,  the 
whole  extent  of  which,  together  with  the  occa- 
sional gates,  present  one  and  the  same  charac- 
teristic feature;  they  are,  however,  no  longer 
available  for  purposes  of  defence. 

My  next  act  was  to  wander  within  the  streets, 
merely  to  receive  the  general  impressions  which 
such  a survey  would  produce;  and  this  to  the 
utter  rejection  of  the  local  guides  who  tender 
their  officious  services  to  strangers  ; intending 
afterwards  to  examine  the  special  objects  of 
interest. 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,  but  passably 
clean,  and  the  houses,  of  brilliant  white  stone, 
strong  as  fortresses,  have  some  of  them  vines 
against  them,  even  in  the  back  streets, 
with  stems  of  prodigious  thickness.  Images 
of  the  Madonna  abound  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  France  : many  niches,  however,  are 
empty;  and  it  is  said,  that  formerly  nearly 
every  house  was  adorned  in  the  same  manner. 
These  are  in  general  pieces  of  graceful  sculp- 
ture, but  accompanied,  of  course , by  bits  of 
tinsel-paper,  tawdry  ribbons,  and  faded  flowers. 
In  several  of  the  very  narrowest  streets  may  be 
seen  large  mansions,  indicating  former  wealth, 
enriched  by  bosses,  brackets,  and  sculptured 
garlands,  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  been  recently  burned 
down,  which  I was  told  had  in  it  carved  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  consuls  who  ruled 
Avignon  during  its  continuance  as  a republican 
city;  but  I saw  the  lofty  bell-tower  standing, 
with  two  wooden  figures  near  its  top,  to  strike 
the  hours.  Many  Spanish  names  are  found 
among  the  inhabitants  ; and  the  circumstance 
of  the  popular  speech  being  the  Proven9al,  or 
langue  d’Oc,  which  the  troubadours  used,  adds 
another  peculiarity  to  this  6trange  old  city. 

Avignon  is  richer  than  any  other  city  of  the 
south  of  France  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  some 
of  the  best  of  which  are,  since  the  revolution, 
changed  to  other  purposes,  or  encumbered  by 
excrescences.  One  convent  is  now  a barrack  ; 


another  is  an  hotel,  and  has  gilt  mouldings 
hidden  under  heaps  of  cattle  fodder.  Severa 
are  become  stores  for  teasles  for  carding. 
Some  churches  are  disused  ; but  though  not  de- 
molished, are  left  to  the  effects  of  time.  Of 
one  which  I inquired  about,  I was  informed 
that  it  is  opened  twice  a year  for  the  public 
examinations  of  the  primary  schools ; and  the 
Papal  palace  is  now  the  principal  barrack. 

Some  of  the  churches,  however,  still  subsist 
as  the  boast  of  the  city.  St.  Peter’s  has  a 
fa9ade  of  richest  gothic,  done  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, for  1800  golden  crowns,  with  sculptures 
in  the  purest  taste  ; and  St.  Didier’s  church 
has  an  ancient  picture  of  the  crucifixion  in  one 
of  its  chapels,  where  the  costumes'  are  all  of 
king  Rene’s  time.  The  windows  of  St.  Mar- 
tial’s church  are  regarded  as  good  specimens 
of  the  best  gothic. 

This  city  was  of  old  so  exclusively  an  eccle- 
siastical colony,  that  it  was  calculated  that  one- 
third  of  its  population  was  at  all  times  em- 
ployed in  devotional  exercises  ; and  there  was, 
consequently,  so  much  of  bell-ringing,  that 
Rabelais  called  it  the  ville  sonnante.  It  con- 
tained thirty-five  convents  for  both  sexes,  ten 
hospitals,  sixty  churches,  and  a university;  and 
it  possessed  a eommandership  in  the  Order  of 
Malta. 

There  is  a tale  current  of  an  Englishman 
having  at  some  time  discovered  in  the  Church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  the  antique  tomb  of  Petrarch’s 
Laura,  beneath  an  accumulation  of  thorns  and 
nettles.  The  pieces  being  carefully  numbered, 
he  had  them  conveyed  to  England;  but  to  re- 
lieve his  conscience,  he  left  a sum  of  money 
for  erecting  a new  one  to  her  memory  : it  is 
certain  that  a modern  and  meagre  monument 
is  there  at  the  present  day. 

A solitary  relic  remains  of  imperial  Roman 
building,  consisting  of  a square  tower  of  gigantic 
masonry,  with  an  archway  extending  halfway 
up  from  the  ground,  but  long  ago  closed,  and 
now  obstructed  by  the  most  offensive  objects, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  resort  of  the 
people  to  a pump  beside  it. 

But  one  edifice  above  all  others  in  Avignon 
commands  the  general  attention  ; indeed,  when 
viewed  from  across  the  river,  it  appears  to 
crush  the  city  by  its  breadth  and  loftiness,  be- 
sides the  advantage  of  being  built  on  the 
highest  ground — a rock  in  the  centre  of  Avig- 
non. This  is  the  Papal  Palace,  where  nine 
popes  reigned  in  succession  between  a.d.  1308 
and  1376  ; the  first  being  Clement  V.,  and  the 
latest  Gregory  XI.,  followed  by  the  later  series 
of  papal  legates.  In  this  building,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  Rienzi,  the  Roman  tribune, 
was  incarcerated  until  released  at  the  interces- 
sion of  his  friend  Petrarch;  and  John  XXII 
burned  alive  several  partisans  of  his  rival 
Nicolas  V.,  besides  a bishop  of  Cahors,  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft  and  poisoning;  and  in  the 
next  century  a whole  assembly  at  a banquet 
were  treacherously  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
In  this  edifice,  too,  was  held  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  which,  it  will  he  remembered, 
had  its  original  institution  in  the  south  of 
trance.  Alter  contributing  to  the  horrors  of 
1791,  when  eighty  victims  were  massacred  in 
the  tower  of  the  inquisition,  the  palace  is  now 
a barrack,  occupied  by  1,600  troops. 

Entering  the  great  porch  beneath  a gallery 
from  which  the  papal  benedictions  were  for- 
merly given,  and  looking  up  to  the  clock  tower, 
whose  bell  used  to  announce  the  election  of 
each  new  pope,  my  admiration  was  greatly 
excited  by  the  very  simple  design  of  the  towers 
and  courts,  the  huge  masonry,  the  cement 
harder  than  the  very  rock,  anil  corridors  cut 
in  the  substance  of  the  walls. 

But  the  various  apartments  have  been  so 
mutilated  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  present 
utility,  that  the  great  hall  has  been  divided  by 
two  floorings  into  three  stories  for  military 
rooms  ; besides  a chapel  and  an  armoury,  which 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  not 
only  are  the  light  and  wide-spanned  windows 
cut  across,  but  the  fine  old  frescos  in  their 
embrasures,  portions  of  which  are  still  un- 
covered by  whitewash,  belong  partly  to  one 
story  and  partly  to  another. 

1 he  inquisition  chapel  had  a large  fresco  of 
the  “ Day  of  Judgment,”  by  Giotto,  the 
borders  and  pendants  of  which  are  still  visible 
around  the  whitewash.  Another  chapel  had  a 
representation  of  the  Redeemer  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  prophets  and  apostles,  each 
holding  a scroll  with  a verse  of  scripture.  And 
other  frescos  or  scriptural  subjects,  by  Giottino 
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and  Simon  of  Sienna,  are  now  lost.  The  small 
chapel  of  the  condemned  had  a painting'  of  a 
victim  being  led  to  execution  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  holy  office.  The  tribunal  chamber  still 
has  one  of  its  walls  painted  with  Fleurs  de  hjs, 
from  among  which  the  successive  papal  coats 
of  arms  have  been  carefully  erased.  Against 
this  the  inquisitor’s  throne  was  placed,  and  the 
wall  in  front  of  him  is  inscribed  with  Latin 
lines  in  black  letter,  now  so  much  decayed, 
that  I could  only  read  the  words  Detctra  gladium 
teneo,  without  some  apparatus  for  climbing, 
and  more  time  than  I could  spare. 

Close  by  one  entrance  to  this  chamber  are 
the  wretched  little  cells,  without  access  ot  light 
or  air,  where  the  sufferers  were  confined  in 
painful  postures  : some  of  which  cells  still 
exhibit  scratched  names  and  verses  from 
scripture  in  Latin,  of  too  melancholy  an  in- 
terest to  permit  the  criticism  of  an  occasional 
mis-spelling.  While  a door  opening  from  the 
judge’s  right  hand,  conducts  to  a lofty  chamber 
of  such  unique  construction,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  purpose.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  being  that  best  adapted  to  the 
stiHing  of  groans  and  shrieks:  no  sounds  ie- 
verberate  there  ; the  upper  part  is  still  black 
with  smoke,  although  the  extreme  top  has 
fallen  in  ; iron  rings  remain  fixed  in  the  wall ; 
a small  grate  is  inserted  in  one  side  near  the 
ground;  and  on  another  side  a small  door 
opens  to  a tower  without  chambers ; it  is 
simply  and  entirely  a square  well-pit,  where 
the  eye  is  soon  made  giddy  in  looking  down- 
wards. I observed  that  the  conical  chamber, 
with  its  apparatus  for  torture,  had  no  scriptural 
illustrations,  and  no  inscribed  texts  from  the 
Gospels.  It  affords,  however,  a peculiar  piece 
of  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Leaving  this  tremendous  palace-fortress  amid 
the  din  of  drum-practice  and  the  ribaldry  of 
French  soldiery,  the  escape  wa3  most  refresh- 
ing into  the  free  air  beneath  a clear  blue  sky : 
but  nearly  abutting  upon  the  open  square  of 
the  palace  precincts,  I remarked  a few  streets 
together,  each  named  Juiverie  (or  Jewry),  and 
the  reflection  arose,  what  must  have  been  the 
condition  of  any  class  of  people,  when  already 
hated,  not  only  huddled  into  such  unwhole- 
some dwellings,  but  brought  by  force  into 
immediate  contiguity  with  the  Inquisitional 
tribunal ! 

On  one  side,  adjoining  the  papal  palace,  is 
that  of  the  archbishop,  built  in  1318;  but  of 
this  I can  give  no  information.  Near  the  other 
side,  on  a spot  commanding  the  finest  view  of 
the  surrounding  landscape,  and  formed  in  old 
times  into  a terraced  garden,  stands  the  ancient 
and  metropolitan  church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Dorns,  which  well  repays  observation.  It  is 
now  in  a sadly  dilapidated  condition,  but  they 
are  repairing  it  bit  by  bit.  In  the  vast  porch, 
and  over  the  door,  is  a noble  fresco,  said  to 
be  by  Giotto,  and  certainly  of  his  period, 
representing  the  Saviour  in  his  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  the  celestial  host;  this  is  much 
defaced  or  decayed  ; and  near  the  ground,  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  is  a brass  plate,  with  an 
inscription  in  puzzling  contracted  Latin.  The 
ancient  oaken  gates  are  partly  covered  by 
lamina  of  iron  overlapping  each  other. 

The  interior  of  the  church  contains  likewise 
some  very  ancient  fresco  paintings  of  simple 
scriptural  subjects ; but  the  edifice  itself  is  a 
store  of  gilding  and  variegated  Italian  mar- 
bles, now,  alas!  chipped  and  begrimed  with 
dirt  till  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  as 
such.  The  old  font  retains  some  traces  of 
colouring,  and  some  windows  are  patched  up 
in  such  a way,  that  bits  of  rich  old  glass  have 
been  inserted  as  drapery  to  modern  faces  of 
saints.  The  small  central  tower  is  itself  a 
beautiful  effort  of  art,  with  arcades  of  coloured 
marbles  rising  in  succession,  each  portrayed 
with  quaint  and  simple  old  frescos. 

There  are  also  some  exquisite  pictures  of 
the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  schools  ; mingled, 
however,  ljjte  every  thing  really  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, with  much  that  is  tawdry  and  paltry  in 
pointof  taste.  The  marble  tombs  of  John  XXII., 
Benedict  XII.,  and  the  renowned  Crillon,  are 
very  fine.  The  marble  throne,  too,  on  which 
the  Popes  were  crowned,  and  the  legates  after- 
wards held  their  state,  is  truly  magnificent. 
The  wooden  pulpit  is  richly  carved,  having  the 
Saviour  represented  in  the  centre,  and  two  of 
the  evangelists  on  each  hand. 

Being  Sexagesima  week,  we  heard  a solemn 
service  in  the  antique  Gregorian  chant. 

Across  the  river  (traversed  by  a very 


elegant  suspension  bridge)  is  the  supplemen- 
tary town  of  Villeneuvc,  which  is  said  to 
abound  in  remnants  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
hut  almost  entirely  in  ruin.  This  I did  not 
visit.  The  hospital,  however,  contains  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Innocent  VI.,  of  the 
14th  century,  the  prints  of  which  represent  it 
as  of  most  exquisite  work,  almost  a fillagree  in 
stone.  Likewise  a painting  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  royal  hands  of  king  Ren£,  but  this  idea 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  more  learned  critics. 

The  ruined  half  of  an  ancient  bridge  still 
stretches  above  the  river,  with  a small  chapel 
upon  one  of  the  piers  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  a shepherd  named  Benezet,  who  ob- 
tained its  erection  in  the  12th  century,  in  con- 
sequence of  a divine  vision.  The  bridge  was 
destroyed  in  the  1 7*h  century.  It  forms  a 
picturesque  object  above  the  rapid  Rhone, 
between  the  ancient  cities,  with  the  huge 
mountain,  Mont-ventoux,  extended  like  a blue 
curtain  at  its  back. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS*  FEES. 

Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  and  Mr.  John  Davies, 
district  surveyor,  recently  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing requisition. 

“ Whereas  a difference  of  opinion  has  arisen 
between  the  said  Robert  Johnston  and  John 
Davies  on  the  following  matters,  viz. : — 

In  pursuance  of  a notice  from  the  said 
Robert  Johnston,  the  said  John  Davies  did 
inspect  and  report  (under  section  24  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  7 & 8 Viet.,  cap. 
84)  on  a certain  ‘ party  fence  wall,’  dividing 
his  ‘ stable,  coach-house,  and  ground,’  in  the 
rear  of  No.  31 , Gloucester-street,  Commercial- 
road,  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  from  the  ground  or  premises 
No.  30,  Gloucester-street,  Commercial-road, 
and  has  since  surveyed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
said  wall,  in  respect  of  which  services  the  said 
John  Davies  makes  the  following  demand, 
viz.  : — 


For  surveying  the  party  fence  wall, 
and  reporting  to  the  official 

referees ...  ~ 2 2 0 

To  serving  notice  on  building  owner  0 5 0 

Ditto  on  adjoining  owner 0 5 0 

Ditto  on  building  owner’s  agent  . . 0 5 0 

For  surveying  the  rebuilding  of 

party  fence  walls  0 10  0 

For  alteration  fourth-rate  second 

class  (two  stories) 0 10  0 


£3  17  0 

To  this  the  said  Robert  Johnston  demurs, 
and  contends — 

First — That  the  said  Act  has  not  made  any 
greater  fees  than  10s.  6d.,  payable  to  the  sur- 
veyor for  condemning  party  fence  walls. 

Secondly — If  any  part  of  the  said  wall,  inas- 
much as  it  parts  a building  from  the  adjoining 
owner’s  ground,  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  a party- 
wall,  that  then  the  surveyor  may  not  claim  a 
greater  sum  than  21.  2s.,  including  the  due  ser- 
vice of  the  requisite  notices  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned ; 

And,  thirdly — That  the  said  Act  has  not 
provided  any  fee,  as  payable  to  the  surveyor 
for  surveying  the  rebuilding  of  party  fence 
walls. 

Now  I,  the  said  John  Davies,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  wall  is  in  part  a party-wall, 
and  that  l am  entitled  to  the  whole  amount 
claimed,  and,  moreover,  that  such  claim  is 
justified  by  the  said  Act,  do  hereby  concur  with 
the  said  Robert  Johnston,  in  referring  the 
matter  to  the  said  official  referees  for  their 
determination  and  direction  thereon.” 

The  award  was,  “ that  no  fee  is  provided 
in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  for  inspect- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  official  referees  upon 
party  fence  walls,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 24,  of  the  said  Act,  but  the  fee  for  any 
such  service  is  to  be  such  fee  as  the  official 
referees,  shall  by  writing  under  their  hands, 
order  and  appoint  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings. 

And  as  to  the  second  point  in  the  said  re- 
quisition, that  the  wall  in  question  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  a party  fence  wall,  both  as  it  re- 
spects the  adjoining  owner  and  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  said  section  24  ; and  that  in  any 
case  the  fees  appointed  in  schedule  L,  of  the 


the  said  Act,  for  inspecting  and  reporting  to 
the  official  referees  upon  party  walls,  include 
the  service  of  the  notices  required  by  section 
24  of  the  said  Act,  to  be  served  by  the  district 
surveyor. 

And  as  to  the  third  point  of  the  said  requi- 
sition, That  no  fee  is  provided  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  party  fence  walls  ; but  inasmuch  as  the 
said  wall  is  a party  wall,  as  it  respects  a certain 
building  of  the  fourth  rate  having  not  more 
than  two  stories,  the  rebuilding  of  such  wall 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  alteration  of  such 
fourth-rate  building,  and  the  fee  of  ten  shil- 
lings is,  or  will  be  due  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  for  the  supervision  thereof,  such  fee 
being  payable  by  the  building  owner. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  said  John  Davies  has 
inspected  and  reported  to  the  official  referees 
upon  the  party  fence  wall  in  question, — We  do 
hereby  order  and  appoint,  subject  to  the  con- 
sentof  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Build- 
ings,  that  the  fee  of  one  pound  and  one  shil- 
ling, be  paid  by  the  said  Robert  Johnston  to 
the  said  John  Davies  in  respect  thereof.” 

The  expenses  of  the  award  to  be  paid  by  the 
district  surveyor. 

the  public  building  class. 

Mr.  Child  having  commenced  an  erection 
near  the  new  pier  at  East  Greenwich,  intended 
to  be  used  as  waiting  rooms  for  passengers, 
the  district  surveyor  called  for  its  construction 
as  a building  belonging  to  the  third  or  public 
building  class.  The  referees  awarded  to  the 
contrary ; costs  to  be  paid  by  the  two  parties 
in  equal  moieties,  case  being  one  of  reasonable 
doubt. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  association  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  inst.,  a great  variety  of 
specimens  of  the  early  British  weapons  or  in- 
struments, in  flint  and  in  stone,  called  celts, 
were  exhibited  from  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Croker  and  C.  Roach  Smith,  accompanied  by 
observations  by  these  gentlemen.  Also  some 
flint  arrow  heads,  one  of  which,  mounted  in 
silver,  had  been  worn  as  an  amulet,  being  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  a rosary  instead  of 
a crucifix.  These  are  frequently  found  in  Ire- 
land, and  are  supposed  by  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  be  natural  representations  of  our  Saviour 
upon  the  cross,  and  are  worn  as  amulets  ; they 
are  called  “Elfin  darts,”  &c.  Mr.  Croker 
remarked,  as  a curious  circumstance,  that  few, 
if  any,  were  ever  found  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
although  they  are  so  abundant  in  the  north. 
Mr.  Worsaae,  an  antiquary  from  Copenhagen, 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  comparing  them 
with  those  of  his  own  country ; he  observed, 
the  specimens  in  bronze  were  more  valuable  to 
them  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no 
copper  or  tin  in  Denmark  ; these  were  fre- 
quently found  in  Cromlechs,  along  with  orna- 
ments of  bone  and  amber.  Great  quantities  of 
stone  celts  had  been  found  on  the  coast,  and  by 
the  side  of  rivers,  while,  comparatively,  few 
were  discovered  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Chaffers,  jun.,  forwarded  for  exhibition 
seventy  silver  coins  in  good  preservation,  found 
a few  days  since  in  making  an  excavation  for 
sewerage  in  Jewin-street,  Cripplegate,  a few 
yards  from  the  Roman  wall  outside  the  ancient 
city. 

Mr.  Davis  communicated  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  some  stones,  inscribed  with  early 
Italian  characters  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
discovered  at  Windsor  Castle,  near  the  Norman 
gate,  and  which  were  taken  from  the  walls  of 
what  was  formerly  called  the  “Devil’s  Tower,” 
afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  maids  of  honour. 
On  one  was  the  complaint  of  a prisoner  of  war, 
who  had  been  (as  he  said)  unjustly  imprisoned 
— probably  a captain  of  some  Italian  vessel, 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
the  Third. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Lewes  sent  an  account,  ac- 
companied by  a sketch,  of  a semi-circular 
tympanum  of  a door,  from  Fownhope  Church, 
Hereford,  which  resembles  the  sculpture  ot 
Kilpeck  Church,  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  ; on  one  side 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  on  the  other 
the  eagle  for  St.  John. 

The  chairman  informed  the  meeting,  that 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion at  Caistor  Castle  had,  by  the  intercession 
of  Captain  Beaufort,  one  of  the  council,  been 
averted. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  FLORENCE.* 

\Ve  have  already  referred  to  the  churches 
of  Florence,  as  edifices  especially  interesting 
to  the  student  of  architectural  history.  In  one, 
we  discern  the  decline  of  the  Romanesque, 
and  the  approach  of  the  Gothic  style ; in 
another,  the  dissolution  of  Gothic  architecture, 
under  the  influence  of  Brunelleschi.  We  are 
able  to  study  the  rise  of  that  important 
feature  of  architecture,  the  cupola,  in  the  dome 
of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore:  in  the  gates  of  the 
baptistry  we  find  the  finest  specimens  of  metal 
work  that  were  ever  fabricated,  and  which 


Michael  Angelo  said  were  “ worthy  to  be  the 
gates  of  Paradise.”  Indeed,  the  churches  of  Flo- 
rence present  so  many  objects  of  interest,  that 
it.  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  most  import- 
ant particulars  within  present  limits.  Includ- 
ing those  which  are  attached  to  monasteries, 
they  are  also  numerous.  Richa,  who  wrote 
upon  them  in  17^4,  has  devoted  no  less  than 
ten  quarto  volumes  to  their  history  and  de- 
scription. We  subjoin  a list  of  the  most 
interesting,  with  the  names  of  the  architects, 
and  the  dates  of  the  principal  parts,  arranged 
in  regular  order  : — 


1013  

Of  early  date 

Vestiges  of  Romanesque  . 


1262,  {original  church)  . 


1288—1293,  the  original  build- 
ingfaced with  marble:  (dome 

closed  in  1150) 

1294 

1298—1472  


Probably  about  1407  ■ 

1410 

1420—1414  


1425  .. 

A little  earlier  . 
1448  


About  1460— (front  completed, 


146/  

(Original  church,  1078  :)  1 


Probably  about  1 490  . 
Probably  about  1500  . 
About  1500  


End  of  15th  century,  subse- 
quent to  Vasari  

Probably  about  1520  


About  1534 


About  1534  

Probably  about  1560  . 

1564  

Probably  about  1565  . 

1601—1604  

1604  

16th  century 

Probably  about  1640  . 


San.  Miniato ; without  the  walls  of  the  city 
Santi  Apostoli. 

Santa  Felice. 

Santa  Trinita  

Church  of  the  Annunziata. 

Little  cloister,  or  atrium.  „ ....  , „ . ... 

Sta.  Maria  Novella Fra  S..to,  triFia  Mn  1 F» 


Nicolo  Pisano. 


Campanile,  chapter-house,  and  sacristy 

Or’  San.  Michele  (the  original  granary)  


Battisterio  di  San  Giovanni . . . 

Santa  Croce 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  


Bronze  gate,  at  the  south  ; Battisterio  di  San 

Giovanni  

Or’  San.  Michele,  the  church 

The  Carthusian  Monastery  near  Florence,  on 

the  road  to  Sienna 

Tabernacle  in  the  church  Or’  San.  Michele. . 
Two  bronze  gates,  at  the  north  and  east ; Bat- 
tisterio di  San.  Giovanni  

Oratorio  degli  Angeli  

Sta.  Maria  Maddelena  de’  Pazzi. 

Cupola  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  

Chapel  of  the  Pazzi ; church  of  Sta.  Croce 

Portico  and  hospital  of  the  Innocents  (Spedale 

degli  Innocenti)~PiazzadeIlaAnnunziata. . 

San.  Lorenzo  

Sagrestia  Vccchia 

Chapel  of  the  Annunziata  j church  of  the  An- 
nunziata  


Giovanni  de’  Campi. 

Fra  Giacopo  da  Nipuzzano. 
Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 


Arnolfo. 

Arnolfo. 

Arnolfo ; Giotto ; Taddeo  Gaddi ; 
Orgogna  ; Lorenzo  Filippi  ; 
Brunelleschi. 


San.  Pancrace. 

Santo  Spirito,  and  general  plan  of  the  Augus- 
tine Convent 

Choir  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata 


The  facade,  Sta.  Maria  Novella 

Cloister  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddelena  de’ 

Pazzi 

Great  cloister  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata 

Vault  of  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy,  in  church 

of  Santo  Spirito 

Sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito 


Orgagna. 

Orgagna. 


Brunelleschi ; designed  byArnolfo 
Brunelleschi. 

Brunelleschi. 

Brunelleschi. 

Brunelleschi. 


Michelozzi. 

Giovanni  di  Bologna. 

Leon  Baptista  Alberti. 

Brunelleschi  s finished  26  years 
after  his  death. 

Alberti  designed  ; Luca  Fancelli 
executed. 

Alberti. 

Brunelleschi ; Giuliano  da  San 
Gallo. 

Simone  Pnllajuolo,  called  “Cro- 
naca.” 

Andrea  Contucci  di  Monte  San- 


Tomb  ot  Carlo  Marzuppini, 

Sta.  Croce .• 

Portico,  opposite  to  the  portico  of  the  hospi- 
tal ; Piazza  della  Annunziata  

Sagrestia  Nuova:  church  of  San  Lorenzo. . . . 
Medicean  Chapel ; ditto. 

The  Laurentian  Library  ; ditto  

The  altars  ; Sta.  Maria  Novella 

Second  Cloister  ; Santo  Spirito  

Chapel  of  the  Gaddi ; Sta.  Maria  Novella  . . 
Portico  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  .... 

San.  Michele  

Church  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  near  San. 
Miniato. 

First  Cloister ; Santo  Spirito  


the  church  of  j Dcsiderio  da  Settignano,  sculp- 


Antonio  da  San  Gallo. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Michael  Angelo. 

Giorgio  Vasari. 

Ammanati. 

Dosio  ; parts  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Gio  Caccini. 

Matteo  Nigetti ; GhcrardoSilvani 


It  is  in  their  interiors  that  the  churches  of 
Florence  are  most  interesting.  Their  f<i9ades, 
in  many  instances,  arc  in  a most  unfinished 
state;  even  that  of  the  cathedral  has  not  been 
completed.  Gothic  architecture  is  found  in 
many  examples,  but  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  other  parts  of  Europe.  Churches  of  this 
stylearemassive,  like  the  palaces  which  surround 
them,  and  they  are  wanting  in  the  pinnacles, 
and  flying  buttresses,  which  lend  so  great  a 
charm' to  all  on  this  side  the  Alps.  Those 
features  of  the  style,  which  are  found  in 
Tuscany,  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Germany;  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by 
the  statements  of  Ceesarianus.  It  was  practised 
in  Florence,  chiefly  by  Arnolfo;  but  it  is 
known,  that  that  architect  did  not  neglect  the 
national  style,  never  extinct  in  Italy.  It  is 
supposed,  that  the  foreign  manner  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
who  practised  it,  after  it  had  been  abandoned 
in  other  instances,  and  who  appear  to  have 
understood  its  value,  as  expressive  of  feelings 
of  devotion.  The  style  was  called  Tedesco. 

• Notizie  Istoriche  delle  Chiese  Florentine,  divise  ne  ’suoi 
Quartieri.  Opera  di  Giuseppe  Ricba,  della  Compagnia  di 
Gesit  Accademico  Fiorentino,  e Socio  Colombario.  1/54-62. 
lOrols,  4to.  Firenze. 


Stained  glass  exists  in  most  of  the  churches, 
both  in  those  of  Gothic,  and  of  later  date. 

Of  the  churches  of  Florence,  few  have  of 
late  received  so  much  attention  as  that  of  San 
Miniato.  It  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two 
rows  of  columns,  and  consists  of  nave  and 
choir,  the  latter  being  raised  a considerable 
height  above  the  level  of  the  former,  and 
reached  by  staircases.  Beneath  the  choir  is  a 
crypt.  The  style  is  Romanesque.  The  church 
is  in  all  respects  a most  interesting  example, 
and  has  several  early  mosaics  and  frescoes. 
Each  window  of  the  apsis  is  lighted  by  a 
single  slab  of  alabaster,  similar  to  the 
ancient  Lapis  specalaris,  and  the  light,  shin- 
ing through,  is  described  as  having  a very 
pleasing  effect. — The  church  of  Santi  Apos- 
toli is  also  a Romanesque  building.  It  is 
said,  that  it  was  the  study  of  this  edifice 
which  first  led  Brunelleschi  to  adopt  his  cha- 
racteristic style. — Santa  Trinita  was  originally 
a Gothic  church,  but  has  received  later  ad- 
ditions.^— Sta.  Maria  Novella  is  one  of  the  few 
churches  of  which  the  front  is  complete.  The 
campanile  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  but  the 
church  is  Gothic.  Thefa9ade,  however,  being 
completed  by  Alberti,  though  not  strictly 


Gothic,  is  still  designed  in  some  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  that  style,  and  it  is  supposed, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Dominicans 
required  that  the  mediaeval  style  should  be 
observed,  though  Alberti  himself  was  one  of 
the  revivers  of  the  Italian.  This  fa9ade  is 
composed  of  different  coloured  marbles,  a 
mode  used  also  in  the  cathedral.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  original  church  and  conventual 
buildings  were  monks,  educated  in  their  pro- 
fession by  the  Dominicans.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  so  little  did  Michael  Angelo  con- 
demn the  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  that 
he  called  this  church  his  inamorata. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  may  be 
described  as  a cross  church,  the  head  and  arms 
being  formed  by  semi-octagonal  projections. 
The  space  at  the  intersection  is  an  octagon. 
The  nave  is  four  arches  in  length.  The  build- 
ing was  commenced  by  Arnolfo,  who  designed 
the  cupola,  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  He 
left  a complete  model  of  the  building,  which 
unfortunately  has  been  destroyed.  After  Ar- 
nolfo’s death,  in  1300,  the  works  were  carried 
on  at  various  periods  by  Giotto,  Orgagna, 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  Lorenzo  Filippi.  Giotto 
erected  the  campanile,  which  stands  beside 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  surmount  with  a spire.  In  1420 
Brunelleschi  was  chosen  from  a number  of 
architects  to  carry  out  his  celebrated  plan  for 
constructing  the  dome,  which  he  accomplished 
by  an  arrangement  of  centering,  now  well  un- 
derstood, but  which  in  the  first  instance  sub- 
jected him  to  ridicule. — The  baptistry,  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  most  celebrated  for 
the  gates  already  mentioned.  One  of  them 
was  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  the  two  others 
by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  Casts  of  these  are  in 
the  School  of  Design  in  this  metropolis,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  originals. 
30,798  florins  was  the  price  paid  to  the  artist 
for  these  works.  The  building  itself,  as  shewn 
by  a section  in  the  work  of  Richa,  much  re- 
sembles the  Pantheon.  Indeed,  by  many  it  is 
supposed  to  have  had  a Roman  origin,  whilst 
others  assert  that,  though  Roman  in  style,  it 
was  built  by  Theodolina,  the  Lombard  Queen. 
The  interior  of  the  cupola  is  covered  with 
mosaics.  The  pavement  is  curious,  and  re- 
presents the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  sun 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the  following 
strange  line,  which  can  be  read  either 
way : — 

“ En  giro  torte  sol  ciclos  et  rotor  igne.” 

The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  Florence,  is  rich  in  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds,  and  monuments  to  illustrious  men, 
amongst  whom  is  Michael  Angelo.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  gothic,  and,  as  in  many  of 
the  Florentine  churches,  the  windows  are  rich 
in  stained  glass.  The  inner  cloister  was  built 
by  Brunelleschi,  and  contains  the  chapel  of 
the  Pazzi.  Amongst  the  monuments,  that  to 
Marzuppini  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
early  style  of  the  revival.  It  has  the  frequent 
form  of  the  sarcophagus,  with  a figure  on  the 
lid,  a type,  perhaps  derived  from  those  of 
ancient  Etruria,  copies  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  church  called  Or’  San’  Michele  was 
originally  built  as  a granary,  by  Arnolfo,  but 
miiaculous  powers  having  been  ascribed  to  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  the  building  was  converted 
into  a church.  The  windows  are  said  to  be 
extremely  beautiful;  they  are  circular  headed, 
with  intersecting  tracery.  The  style  is  in  the 
main  gothic,  but  the  building  has  not  often 
been  delineated.  It  is  much  enriched  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  shrine,  or  taber- 
nacle is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work.  It  is 
said,  that  Orgagna  would  not  allow  of  any  mor- 
tar or  cement,  but  had  the  pieces  clamped 
with  metal,  and  the  workmanship  is  excellent. 
— The  Carthusian  monastery,  on  the  road  to 
Sienna,  is  an  extensive  building,  remarkable 
for  the  perfection  of  its  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  It  is  given  in 
the  “ Architecture  Toscane,”  by  MM.  Grand- 
jean  de  Montigny  and  A.  Famin,*  which  work 
mav  also  be  referred  to  for  the  plans  of  most 
of  the  Florentine  churches. — The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maddelena  de’  Pazzi,  which,  like 
most  of  those  described,  is  attached  to  a con- 
vent, is  curious  as  preserving,  the  type  of  the 
basilica,  in  the  atrium  or  cloister  in  front. 
This  cloister  has  Ionic  columns. — The  piazza 


* Reviewed  in  vol.  iii.  and  ante,  pp.  86,  87. 
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della  Annunziata,  which  gives  access  to  the 
church  of  the  same  name,  is  full  of  fine 
structures.  The  convent  was  built  at  various 
eriods.  The  church  della  Annunziata  also 
as  an  atrium  in  front.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  plan  is  the  circular 
choir,  having  one  main  arch  of  division 
from  the  nave,  opposite  to  that  a small  recess, 
and  large  niches  surrounding,  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  circle.  The  chapel  of  the  Annunziata 
has  bronze  and  metal  ornaments  introduced 
into  the  architecture,  but  which  also  answer  a 
constructive  purpose. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  though  un- 
finished externally,  is,  in  its  interior,  a magni- 
ficent building.  Its  exterior  is  of  the  roughest 
brickwork.  An  amateur  architect  had  been 
employed  to  rebuild  the  old  basilica,  but,  like 
most  persons  who  meddle  with  what  they  do 
not  understand,  he  failed.  The  order  of  the 
interior  is  Corinthian,  supporting  arches,  the 
square  entablature  being  interposed.  The 
ornaments  are  all  varied  from  the  classical 
type,  and  adapted  to  a Christian  purpose; 
thus,  the  lamb  and  the  book  with  the  seven 
seals  are  introduced.  Amongst  other  objects 
of  interest  in  this  church  are  the  two  fine 
pulpits,  carved  by  Donatello.  The  Sagrestia 
Nuova,  and  the  Medicean  Chapel  are  enriched 
with  fine  works  of  sculpture.  The  cloister 
opens  into  the  Laurentian  Library , a collection 
celebrated  for  its  unique  manuscripts. — The 
church  of  San  Marco  now  exhibits  little  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  front  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1777-  The  interior  is  rich,  and  of 
fine  proportions.  But  the  greatest  interest 
attached  to  this  convent  is,  that  it  was  the 
{residence  of  the  celebrated  Savonarola,  who 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  papal  court,  and 
became  a martyr  to  his  zeal ; and  also  of  the 
painter  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  called  Fra  Beato 
Angelico,  whose  works  are  often  referred  to  at 
this  time,  as  models  for  imitation  in  “ Catholic 
art.” 

The  church  of  Santo  Spirito  is  a beautiful 
example  by  Brunelleschi.  All  the  fronts  are 
(Complete,  except  the  principal  one,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  finest  of  Brunelleschi’s  designs, 
though,  subsequent  to  the  architect’s  death,  as 
the  works  were  then  unfinished,  they  were 
carried  on,  with  some  departure  from  the 
original  design.  These  alterations,  though 
not  affecting  the  general  conception,  have  justly 
excited  the  anger  of  Vasari  against  those  who 
fancy  themselves  better  qualified  than  artists. 
•Ob  ! that  Vasari  were  alive  now.  The  plan  is 
a Latin  cross,  with  aisles  carried  round  the 
transepts  and  the  choir.  The  intersection  is 
surmounted  by  a dome,  ornamented  with  leaf 
work,  and  rising  from  a low  tholobate,  pierced 
with  circular  openings.  The  clerestory  and 
i aisles  have  circular-headed  windows.  The 
wall  being  of  great  thickness,  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  large  niches,  which  occupy  each  inte*-- 
icolumn  ; and  the  wall  of  the  lower  clerestory, 
iOr  that  to  the  aisle,  is  above  the  inside  of  the 
lower  wall,  and  has  circular  windows  similar 
,to  those  of  the  tholobate.  Thus,  there  are 
I three  distinct  levels  of  roof  besides  the  dome. 
I The  interior  has  Corinthian  columns,  each  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  from  which  spring 
i semi-circular  arches.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
1 choir  and  transepts,  there  are  four  windows, 
jnstead  of  an  odd  number.  The  high  altar 
beneath  the  dome  is  surmounted  by  a magnifi- 
cent canopy.  There  is  an  internal  dome  with 
0 lantern  beneath  those  of  the  exterior.  It.  is 
panelled,  and  perforated  by  the  windows  of  the 
i tholobate.  In  this  church  we  remark  the  most 
] perfect  harmony  of  lines.  Character  is  given 
■ to  the  building  by  the  constant  use  of  circular 
| forms,  whilst  too  great  sameness  is  prevented 
by  the  occasional  use  of  horizontals.  The 
I sacristy  attached  to  this  church,  and  the  second 
cloister  are  both  fine  works. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  work  of  Richa 
has  not  a better  description  of  plates.  They 
are  not  equal  to  many,  which  had  been  pro- 
duced previously.  However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  works,  they  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  state  in  which  the  buildings  were 
a hundred  years  since,  and  the  literary  matter 
may  be  referred  to  for  notices  of  all  the 
churches  in  Florence.  The  views  also  give 
the  bridges  of  Florence,  one  of  which  by  Am- 
manati,  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  and  stabi- 
lity. In  those  days,  bridge  building  was  in 
the  hands  of  architects  ; bow  they  succeeded, 
the  Ponte  della  Trinita  may  shew.  The  other 
bridges  are  curious  and  interesting,  particularly 


the  Ponte  Vecchio,  which  carries  the  curious 
gallery,  extending  half  a mile  in  length,  uniting 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  with  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

E.  H. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Hastings  and  Brighton  line  of  railway 

is  to  be  opened  on  the  29th  instant. The  bill 

authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Gravesend  and  Ro- 
chester line  to  the  south  eastern  company  is 

to  be  proceeded  with. The  preamble  of  the 

bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Shoreditch 
station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  and  the 
erection  of  an  engine-house,  a goods  station 
at  Stepney',  and  cattle-pens  at  Stratford,  was 
proved  in  committee  on  Thursday  last.  The 

estimate  was  100,000/. Four  “ Smoking 

Divan  ” carriages  are  about  to  be  built  for  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  by  Messrs.  Adams  and 

Co.,  of  Old  Ford. The  stations  on  the 

lately  opened  Eastern  Union  line  may  be  here 
briefly  noticed.  Bentley  station  is  built  after 
no  particular  style,  being  Composite,  and  orna- 
mented with  a bull’s  eye,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
booking  office,  two  waiting-rooms,  and  a car- 
riage-shed, on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  a 
waiting-room  for  the  down  trains  on  the  other, 
with  a platform  on  both  sides.  It  was  built 
by  Mr.  Saunders  of  Dedham.  Near  it  is  an 
octagon  porter’s  lodge,  in  the  Spanish  style, 
and  around  it  are  a number  of  cottages,  called 
“ Bentley  town  houses.”  The  Manningtree 
station  has  a rusticated  front,  like  that  at 
Bentley,  and  is  also  ornamented  with  a bull’s- 
eye,  and  bell-turret,  platform,  &c.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  F.  Mason,  of  Ipswich.  The 
scenery  about  Lawford  lodge  is  very  bold. 
Dedham  and  East  Bergolt  are  seen  in  passing. 
The  Ardleigh  station  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  at  Bentley.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, of  Dedham.  The  town  of  Colchester 
is  well  seen  near  “ Whittaker’s-bridge,”  the 
embankment  part  of  which  has  threatened 
to  be  somewhat  troublesome,  though  the  dif- 
ficulties are  thought  to  be  now  effectually 

mastered. The  directors  of  the  Eastern 

Counties  line  have  kindly  offered  to  convey 
labourers  along  their  line,  a distance  of  five 
miles,  for  one  penny  each,  night  and  morning, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  study  their  health  and 
convenience  by  living  at  some  distance  from 

their  work  if  desirable. It  is  gratifying 

also  to  know,  that  on  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham line,  somewhat  similar  or  greater 
advantages  are  offered  to  the  people  employed 
at  Wojverton,  who  besides  having  excellent 
cottages  provided  for  them,  get  provisions  &c. 
from  London  carriage  free,  and  are  even  al- 
lowed to  travel  along  the  line  on  Sunday  on  the 
like  enviable  conditions,  to  visit  their  friends 
at  a distance.  These  are  the  beginnings,  we 
hope,  of  an  extended  progress  of  humanity  in 

the  right  direction. The  proposed  great 

central  station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham, 
in  Birmingham,  will  be  upwards  of  300  yards 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  70 
yards.  It  will  occupy  five  acres.  There  will 
be  two  sets  of  goods’  stations  ; andtheestimated 

expense  is  350,000/. Tt  has  been  estimated 

by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  at  least 
2D0,000  persons  travelled  by  railway  to  and 
from  Manchester  by  the  cheap  trains  in  the 

course  of  VVhitsun-week. The  London  and 

York  Company  will  commence  operations 
it  is  said,  by  ’making  the  loop  from  Lin- 
coln to  Peterborough. By  the  agency 

of  the  Midland  line  coals  are  now  selling  in 

Scarborough  at  7s*  Gd.  a ton.  Messrs. 

Blackstock  and  Mackay  are  contractors 
for  nearly  fifteen  miles  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick ; extending  from  Smeafield- 
burn,  the  boundary  between  North  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  to  a point  thirty  chains 
south  of  Stamford.  They  furnish  employment 
at  present  to  from  1,200  to  1,400  men,  includ- 
ing masons.  The  wages  of  labourers  are  from 
18s.  to  24s.  and  the  masons  2Gs.  a >veek.  The 
line  will  be  open,  so  as  to  permit  engines  to 

go  between  end  and  end,  in  August. On 

the  18th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  directors  and 
others  interested  in  Irish  railways,  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  in  the  chair,  it  was  determined  to 
apply  to  Government  for  loans  of  30  per  cent, 
on  the  security  of  works  on  lines  at  present  in 
progress,  and  on  which  20  per  cent,  ot  the 
capital  has  been  already  expended,  while  30 
percent,  has  been  raised  by  the  shareholders 
and  further  expended  on  the  works.  Of  course 


the  expressed  purpose  is  the  immediate  emr 
ployment  of  as  many  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  Irish  as  possible  by  the  acceleration  of 

the  railway  works. An  invention  for  the 

increase  of  locomotive  power  by  a combination 
ot  heated  air  with  steam  has  recently  been 
patented  by  Mr.  D.  Wilkinson.  An  air  pump 
is  attached  to  theworking  powerof  the  engine, 
which  forces  at  every  stroke  a certain  measure 
of  air  into  an  air  chamber,  composed  of  tubes 
so  placed  as  to  receive  the  heat  after  it  has 
passed  the  fire-place;  the  air  takes  up,  in  its 
passage  through  these  tubes  to  the  boiler,  about 
300  degrees  of  heat  into  the  steam.  The 
power  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  equal  to  an 
increase  of  at  least  40  or  50  per  cent,  on  fuel, 
and  of  course  a saving  so  far  in  its  consump- 
tion.  Mr.  Pettit’s  patented  improvements 

in  the  locomotive  engine  itself  consists  in  al- 
lowing every  wheel  to  revolve  on  a separate 
axle,  and  by  providing  an  elevated  central 
wooden  rail  for  the  driving  wheel  to  afford  suf- 
ficient adhesion  to  enable  the  engine  to  ascend 
an  incline,  whilst  iron  rails  are  used  for  the 
carrying  wheels  in  order  to  reduce  the  friction 
of  the  load  to  the  lowest  possible  amount; 
thus  adapting  the  rails  to  the  distinct  purposes 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  axles  of  the 
carrying  wheels  are  fitted  so  as  to  swerve 
enough  to  keep  the  wheels  true  to  the  rails  in 
passing  round  a curve.  They  are  guided  by 
levers  with  guide  wheels  running  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  rail  on  which  the  driving  wheel 
runs,  and  acting  precisely  like  the  shafts  of  ^ 
common  four-wheeled  carriage,  leading  the 
engine  in  the  direction  of  the  central  rail,  and 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  wheels  to  run 
off  the  rails.  In  carrying  out  this  system,  the 
boilers  (though  not  necessarily)  are  provided 
with  upright  tubes,  permitting  a large  area  of 
fire-grate,  whereby  a moderate  draft  suffices, 
while  the  boiler,  if  supplied  with  small  tubes 
in  a collective  area  of  double  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, need  not  be  materially  higher  than  the 

steam  dome  of  the  existing  locomotive. It 

is  said  that  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
who  have  just  got  their  bill  passed,  have  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Prof.  Wheatstone,  for 
30,000/. The  telegraphic  mode  of  com- 

munication becomes  more  and  more  practically 
useful  every  day,  and  in  a short  time  will  no 
doubt  establish  over  the  surface  of  the  country 
a unity  of  connection  comparable  to  nothing 
so  closely  as  to  the  community  of  action 
hitherto  peculiar  to  organized  and  vital  sur- 
faces. It  is  already  almost  tedious  to  repeat 
each  new  application  as  it  arises.  One  of  the 
most  recent,  is  the  application  of  a railway 
official  to  a lady  and  gentleman,  while  stijl 
seated  in  a railway  carriage,  on  their  way  from 
Tinmouth  to  Exeter,  for  half-a-crown,  unpaid 
at  the  previous  station,  whence  intimation,  with 
a description  of  their  persons,  had  been  for- 
warded by  telegraph  during  their  approach. 


A PLAN  TO  INCREASE  THE  RESPEC- 
TABILITY OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Would  you  allow  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to  briefly 
suggest  a plan  which  would  render  “ competi- 
tion ” more  honest  than  it  is  at  present? 

Might  not  each  architect  employ  a “ tra- 
veller,” and  furnish  him  with  a portfolio,  con- 
taining designs  for  every  description  of  public 
buildings,  each  design  having  an  “ elastic 
estimate  ?” 

'Then  in  the  case  of  a competition*:  the  ar- 
chitect having  sent  in  his  design,  previous  to 
the  decision,  let  the  portfolio  man  call  upon 
each  member  of  the  committee,  and  openly 
crave  his  vote  and  interest  on  the  approaching 
“ board  day.” 

This  plan  has  many  advantages  ; it  gives  to 
competition  the  honest  character  and  absorb- 
ing interest  of  an  election,  it  enables  the  archi- 
tect to  meet  any  objection  as  to  cost,  inas- 
much as  the  portfolio  contains  other  designs 
which  could  be  subsequently  adopted,  and  a 
good  pushing  “traveller”  might  often  prevent 
any  competition  taking  place,  and  thus  spare 
the  enormous  waste  there  is  usually  of  money, 
talent,  and  energy. 

This  plan  has  suggested  itself  to  me  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practice  of  some  architects; 
who  follow  up  the  sending  in  of  their  designs 
by  canvassing  the  committee,  thereby  causing 
the  decision  to  depend  more  upon  the  merit  of 
the  man  than  the  design. 

Birkenhead.  An  Architect 
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PORTION  OF  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
HALL  AT  MALLING  ABBEY,  KENT. 

Mailing  Abbey  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Maidstone  ; it  was  lately  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Losack,  but  lias  for  some  time  remained 
unoccupied.  Access  to  the  building  can  now 
easily  be  procured.  Very  few  ancient  structures 
possess  more  interesting  remains  than  this 
building,  or  would  better  repay  the  architect  for 
an  attentive  examination  of  them.  The  print 
represents  half  of  one  of  the  three  trusses  in 
the  ancient  hall  ; the  room  is  small,  about  30 
feet  by  20  ; it  contains  its  ancient  windows  of 
veij.y  early  decorated  character,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  modern  additions,  remains  quite 
perfect. 


Some  doubts  may  be  expressed  as  to  this 
very  singular  roof  being  of  the  same  date  as 
the  building  to  which  it  belongs.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  cha- 
racter of  these  early  wooden  roofs,  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  examples  remaining,  and  that 
no  specimen  of  so  early  a date,  or  one  at  all 
similar  to  this  roof  at  Mailing,  has  yet  been 
published. 

The  stone  corhells,  from  which  the  roof 
springs,  are  circular,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  early  English  character  about  the  form  of 
their  mouldings;  the  date  of  the  wooden  roof 
cannot  be  later  than  the  year  1340. 

Of  the  merit  of  the  composition,  the  print 
affords  the  best  means  of  forming  an  opinion  ; 
the  effect  of  the  three  trusses  in  the  room  itself 


is  singularly  fine.  The  building  being  unoc- 
cupied, afforded  no  accommodation  for  taking 
measurements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  roof; 
this,  therefore,  is  sketched  only.  The  size  of 
the  lower  beam  is  3$  in.  by  8 in.  The  narrow 
band  attached  to  it  is  3.J  in.  by  2j  in.;  only  one 
joint  could  be  perceived  in  each  of  its  com- 
partments. 

This  ornamental  work,  together  with  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  has  the  appearance 
of  merely  being  cut  out  of  2\  in.  plank. 
Neither  the  principal  raster  nor  purlins  are 
seen  : these,  with  the  common  rafters,  are 
probably  framed  together. 

Tredgold,  in  his  “ Elementary  Principles  of 
Carpentry,’"  makes  some  strong  objections  to 
this  form  of  roof ; his  observations  respecting 
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it  will  be  found  in  article  174,  pages  92  and  93  : 
the  note  attached  to  the  article  more  parti- 
cularly applies  to  it.  The  diagram,  plate  9,  fig. 
62,  given  by  him  in  illustration,  has  none  of 
the  elegant  corbelling  below  the  under  beam, 
which,  in  the  ancient  example  at  Mailing,  tends 
to  throw  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
roof  a considerable  way  down  the  walls. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this  form  of 
l roof,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  ancient  ex- 
ample, probably  500  years  old,  shews  not  the 
' slightest  change  of  figure  from  flexure ; no 
i settlement  has  taken  place  from  the  number  of 
j joints,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  strains  ; the  roof 
l is  as  perfect  as  if  just  out  of  hand.  The  walls 
of  the  building,  of  good  thickness,  are  upright, 
and  in  good  condition. 

The  architecture  of  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion of  Mailing  Abbey  is  in  tbe  richest  Norman 
style,  probably  that  of  the  reigns  of  King 
i Stephen  or  Henry  II.,  and,  excepting  in  its 
I general  outline,  has  very  little  of  the  transition 
i or  semi-Norman  character  about  it.  The 
i ancient  cloister,  a large  portion  of  which  is 
! standing,  is  of  very  fine  early  English  cha- 
racter, richly  decorated. 

The  great  hall,  from  which  this  example  of 
i a roof  is  taken,  appears  from  its  windows  to 
I be  very  little  later  in  date  than  the  cloisters. 
The  only  stone  work  of  late  decorated  cha- 
racter about  the  place  is  in  the  porter’s  lodge, 

| or  gate  house  ; this  has  a small  chapel  attached 
I to  it,  having  a good  three-light  window,  and  a 
i curious  doorway,  with  a holy-water  niche  at 
the  side;  these  are  of  late  date.  The  lodge  is 
i now  in  the  occupation  of  an  old  carpenter,  and 
the  chapel  is  his  workshop. 

The  building  attached  to  the  abbey,  and 
1 which  was  lately  the  residence  of  Mr.  Losack, 
is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; it  underwent  ex- 
i tensive  alterations  in  the  reigns  either  of 
George  II.  or  III.,  and  while  it  exhibits  a 
rich  assemblage  of  Batty  Langley  rooms, 
proves  that  its  possessor,  at  the  time,  fully  ap- 
i preciated  the  ancient  character  of  the  place 
and  was  desirous  of  adhering  to  it,  but  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  architect  who 
understood  the  style.  The  rooms  are  small  : 
the  only  fine  one  in  the  building,  the  great 
hall,  has  been  turned  with  the  most  wretched 
tpsteinto  a kitchen.  Several  of  the  windows 
are  filled  with  painted  glass,  which  being  of 
the  same  date  as  the  Batty  Langley  archi- 
tecture, is  very  curious. 

The  more  ancient  portions  of  the  building 
fully  deserve  to  be  further  illustrated. 

a a a Iron  straps. 

b Section  through  (half  circular)  stone  corbel. 

C.  J.  R. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  last,  a meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  their  chambers,  in  St.  Martin’s- 
place,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the 
chair.  Grants  were  made  in  aid  of  the  erection 
of  churches  in  eight  of  the  district  parishes  re- 
! cently  constituted  and  endowed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  ; and  several  sums  of 
money  were  voted  for  enlarging  or  extending 
, by  other  means  the  accommodation  now  pro- 
vided in  existing  churches.  The  aggregate  of 
these  grants  amounts  to  the  sum  of  3,435/., 
and  they  will  secure  additional  church-room 
for  6,308  persons,  including  nearly  5,000  free 
seats,  in  parishes  where  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion is  261,000  souls,  with  church  accommoda- 
tion for  less  than  one  eighth  of  that  amount, 
and  where  the  free  seats  are  only  in  tbe  pro- 
1 portion  of  one  seat  for  23  persons. 

The  eight  newly-formed  district  parishes  are 
Two-mile-hill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
near  Bristol  ; Lynesoch,  a township  in  the 
parish  of  Hamsterley,  Durham  ; Heeley,  a 
district  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield  ; the  new 
district  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Coventry;  Morton  Banks, 
near  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  Lane  Bridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Wholly;  Upper  Thong,  near 
Huddersfield;  and  the  new  district  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Bermondsey. 

The  churches  in  aid  of  tbe  enlargement  or 
alteration  of  which  grants  were  made,  are  the 


Beighton,  near  Ack  ; St.  Mary,  Nottingham  ; 
Burgh  Castle,  near  Great  Yarmouth;  Llane- 


gryn,  near  Dolgelly;  and  the  old  church  of 
Tver,  near  Uxbridge. 


PRIESTS’  DOOR,  LADYE  CHAPEL, 
WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Dollman,  is  a representation 
of  the  very  elegant  priests’  door  in  the  Ladye 
Chapel,  at  Wells  Cathedral.  We  have  in  pre- 
paration engravings  of  several  details  from 
h e same  interesting  structure,  now  in  course 
of  restoration,  and  reserve  our  remarks  until 
hey  come  before  our  readers. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COLUMNS — LUNATIC  ASYLUM9 
— INIGO  JONF-S. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  on  the  2ind 
inst.,  Mr.  Tite,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Donaldson  offered  some  remarks  on  t le 
construction  of  large  columns  by  the  ancients 
and  moderns.  On  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  a circular  wooden 
dowel,  taken  from  the  frusta  of  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon,  observations  were 
made  which  had  led  him  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  laid  before  the  meeting  diagrams 
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of  tho  mode  pursued  in  forming;  the  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  01ympius,at  Agrigentum, 
the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  the  London  terminus 
of  the  Birmingham  railway,  and  the  Nelson 
column  in  Trafalgar-square.  1 he  columns  of 
the  first  named  are  13  feet  2 inches  in  dia- 
meter; they  are  attached,  and  project  from  the 
face  of  the  wall  1 foot  7 inches  more  than  the 
semi-diameter.  The  stones  of  every  alternate 
course  bond  into  the  wall  ; the  whole  i9  solid, 
and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  break  the 
line  of  the  upright  joints.  The  columns  of  the 
Birmingham  terminus  are  8 feet  5 inches  in 
diameter.  Each  course,  6 feet  2 inches  in 
height,  consists  of  four  blocks  of  Bramley  Fall 
9tone,  which  form  the  outside  face  around  a 
rough  core,  with  a hollow  in  the  centre.  The 
four  blocks  are  bound  together  by  an  iron  tie, 
in  the  shape  of  a St.  George’s  cross  ; and  each 
stone  has  two  dowels  in  it  to  keep  the  superin- 
cumbent course  in  its  place.  The  Nelson  co- 
lumn is  constructed  of  Dartmoor  granite. 
Each  frustum  consists  of  seven  blocks,  and 
each  block  has  slate  dowels  in  it.  The  whole 
column  is  solid  throughout;  whether  judiciously 
so  or  not  he  thought  a question. 

A question  being  raised  as  to  the  wood  of 
which  the  dowels  in  the  Parthenon  columns 
were  formed,  Mr.  Penrose  said  they  were  of 
the  olive,  and  that  all  he  saw  were  square. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  remarked  on  the  great 
smoothness  of  the  horizontal  joints  in  these 
columns,  and  suggested  that  the  dowel  might 
have  been  used  as  a centre,  by  which  to  grind 
one  stone  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them 
fit  closely. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  on  the  continent 
they  had  not  the  advantage  of  such  large  stones 
as  could  be  had  in  England;  all  would  re- 
member the  way  in  which  the  columns  of  the 
Madeleine , in  Paris,  for  example,  are  built  up 
with  small  stones,  which  produce,  when  seen 
closely,  a mean  appearance.  The  columns  of 
the  great  church  of  St.  Petersburgh  were  an 
example  of  a directly  opposite  course,  being, 
if  he  remembered  rightly,  45  feet  high,  and  of 
one  block.  As  to  the  Nelson  column,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  it  solid.  Money 
being  wanted,  too,  in  this  particular  instance, 
it  was  a great  pity  to  waste  the  costly  granite 
by  burying  it  in  the  centre,  as  was  done  there  ; 
he  could  not  understand  why  this  course  had 
been  pursued,  and  thought  it  exceedingly  in- 
judicious. lie  was  bound  to  say  that  the  archi- 
tect was  not  responsible  for  it,  the  blame  rested 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  read  a paper  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  lunatic  asylums,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Devon  county  lunatic  asylum, 
recently  completed  at  a cost,  in  round  numbers, 
of  60,000/.  As  this  communication  contained 
much  important  information,  we  shall  probably 
place  it  before  the  public  in  extenso. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  drawings 
for  a water-gate,  submitted  in  competition  by 
students,  was  read ; the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  selected  design  being  opened,  the 
author  was  found  to  be  Mr.  George  Judge,  jun., 
to  whom  accordingly  the  chairman,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  necessity  of  attending  to  con- 
struction when  designing,  presented  Inigo 
Jones’s  Designs,  as  published  by  Kent.  Wil- 
kins’s Vitruvius  was  presented  to  Mr.  Niooll, 
for  the  best  set  of  illustrated  notes  of  the  papers 
read  during  the  sessions. 

Relative  to  I nigo  J ones’s  works,  Mr.  Donald- 
son reminded  the  meeting,  that  the  preceding 
day  was  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  re- 
marked, that  he  had  recently  met  with  a tomb- 
stone inscribed  to  an  individual  “ by  his  friend, 
Inigo  Jones.” 

Mr.  Godwin  said,  that  the  mention  of  a 
tomb  raised  by  Inigo  Jones  to  another,  forced 
him  to  remark  on  what  he  had  always  con- 
sidered a matter  of  reproach,  namely,  the  want 
of  a fitting  and  permanent  memorial  of  Jones 
himself.  He  wa9  buried,  as  many  would  re- 
member, in  the  church  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s 
Wharf,  but  there  was  not  even  a tablet  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  and  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  architects  of  England,  if  not  on  others, 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  suggestion  appeared  to  be  well  received 
by  all  present,  and  will  probably  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  We  will  gladly  do  all  in  our  power 
to  assist  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  chairman  afterwards  ably  reviewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  session,  commented  on  some 
of  the  principal  papers  read,  and  adjourned  the 
meeting  ’till  November  next. 


THE  ROYAL  MEDAL  IN  AID  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Several  correspondents  having  asked  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  medal 
offered  by  the  council  of  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, we  think  it  desirable  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  furnished  by  the  council 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  having  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  to  the  institute  an  an- 
nual medal  for  the  promotion  of  architecture, 
it  has  been  resolved,  that  it  shall  be  applied  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  by  a competition  in  designs, 
composed  in  a style  calculated  to  promote  the 
study  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture, and  further  that  the  designs  shall  be 
judged  of,  not  only  with  reference  to  their 
merits  as  works  of  art,  but  likewise  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  construction  they  may  exhibit. 

In  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uni- 
formity in  the  conditions  under  which  the  de- 
signs are  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
royal  medal,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
age  of  the  competitor  shall  be  limited  to  twenty- 
five  years*  and  that  with  this  limitation  the 
competition  shall  be  open  to  the  profession  in 
general. 

The  successful  competitor  will  be  further 
intitled  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  sum  of  50/.  after  his  arrival  in 
Rome  in  the  pursuit  of  his  professional  studies, 
at  any  period  within  five  years  from  the  time 
of  the  medal  having  been  awarded  to  him,  upon 
sending  to  the  institute  a satisfactory  study  of 
some  exi stingbuilding,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

The  royal  gold  medal  for  the  year  1846,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  design  for  a building 
suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ; comprising  a room  for 
general  meetings  and  lectures,  with  seats  for 
350  persons,  arranged  with  a view  to  the  read- 
ing of  papers,  the  exhibition  of  drawings  and 
diagrams  explanatory  thereof,  and  for  facility 
of  discussion  ; a council  room,  for  twenty-five 
members;  a library  for  10,000  volumes,  with 
suitable  depositories  for  drawings,  prints, 
medals,  Sic. ; a gallery  for  models,  casts,  frag- 
ments, &c. ; an  exhibition  room  for  archi- 
tectural subjects,  and  suitable  residences  for  a 
secretary  and  a curator.  1 be  cost  of  the 
building  not  to  exceed  20,000/.  The  design 
to  comprise  not  less  than  one  plan  of  each 
story, — two  elevations,  two  sections,  and  a per- 
spective view. 

The  scale  of  the  drawings  to  be  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  to  be  tinted  with 
Indian  ink  or  Sepia  only.  To  be  sent  in  by 
December  31st,  1846. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  baths  at  Birmingham  are  still  progress- 
ing towards  realization.  The  sites  have  been 
purchased,  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment resolved  upon. The  Hull  baths  are 

now  opened  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes 
on  the  Sunday  mornings.  The  state  of  the 
drainage  of  Hull  still  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  ; indictments  are  threatened 
against  the  Paving  Commissioners  if  they  fail 
to  remove  the  nuisance  of  open  drains  and 
cesspools,  still  infecting  various  parts  of  the 
town.  On  the  19th  instant  the  first  stone  of 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  about  to  be  laid. 

The  inhabitants  of  Peterborough  have  been 
induced  by  the  exorbitant  charge  made  on 
them  for  gas  to  take  steps  for  procuring  it  at 
a more  reasonable  rate. The  proposed  im- 

provements at  Doncaster  will  cost,  it  is 
thought,  about  17,000/.,  but,  strange  to  say, 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  fear  that  the 
plans  are  to  be  “ developed,”  not  by  any  archi- 
tect, whether  of  taste,  talent,  and  experience, 
or  otherwise,  far  less  by  any  sort  of  competi- 
tion, but  by  “ the  corporation  steward  !”  a cir- 
cumstance which,  as  a correspondent  of  the 
Doncaster  Gazette  naturally  observes*  “ is 
rather  startling.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  inhabitants  will  take  care  how  so  large 
a sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended,  and  how 
improvements  so  extensive  are  to  be  carried  out. 
A letter  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  another 
page. A plan  is  under  consideration  for  sup- 

plying the  town  of  Liverpool  with  water  from 
the  famous  spring  at  Holywell.  The  quantity 
ofwater  which  it  discharges  into  St.  Winifred’s 
well  is  30,240  tons  in  twenty-four  hours,  or 
7,620,480  gallons.  This  would  supply  nearly 

* We  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  council  in  this  re- 
spect, and  think  it  much  to  be  reeretted. 


twenty  gallons  a head  for  a population  of 
400,000.  The  water,  from  the  height  at  which 
the' spring  is  situated,  might  be  made  to 
flow  into  the  highest  house  in  Everton  with- 
out any  forcing.  It  would  be  carried  in 

pipes  under  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.- 

The  first  stone  of  a new  church  at  Westleigh, 
between  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  Railway,  was  to 
be  laid  on  the  22nd  inst.  It  is  to  be  in  the  de- 
corated style,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ; cost, 

2,300/.  and  upwards. The  parish  church  of 

the  Holy  Trinity,  Ashton  le  Willows,  was  re- 
opened on  the  14th  inst.,  with  extensive  resto- 
rations and  repairs,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  architect.  The  chancel 
has  been  entirely  renewed,  with  sedilia  and 
reredos  in  white  stone,  and  other  ornaments; 
and  a stone  pulpit  has  been  erected  in  the 
nave.  The  eastern  window  has  been  supplied 
with  stained  glass,  and  a new  organ  provided. 

An  instructive  corollary  on  our  quotation 

from  the  Times  in  last  impression,  respecting 
the  wooden  erections  surrounding  Westminster 
Hall,  has  occurred  at  Bristol,  where  the  ex- 
tensive military  barracks,  now  approaching  to- 
wards completion,  ran  an  imminent  risk  of 
immediate  destruction  by  the  conflagration  of 
a collection  of  wooden  buildings  which  sur- 
rounded them. On  Thursday,  last  week,  the 

foundation-stone  of  the  church  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  new  district  of  St.  Simon,  at 
Bristol,  was  laid  by  the  mayor.  Messrs.  Hicks 
and  Gabriel  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robertson  the  builder.  Some  alterations 
are  to  be  made  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Bristol, 

which  is  said  much  to  require  them. The 

chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Frome  is  in 

process  of  restoration. The  new  church  at 

Cholderton,  Wilts,  is  nearly  completed. 

A subscription  of  3,000/.  is  being  raised  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  Oundle,  Nor- 
thamptonshire.  The  old  church  of  Mot- 

combe,  Gillingham,  Dorset,  is  about  to  be 

taken  down  and  rebuilt. A new  window  of 

stained  glass,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  has  been  erected  in  Malvern  Church. 
Sir  Alexander  Hood  has  contributed  50/.  to  the 
Wells  Cathedral  Fund,  and  51.  for  opening 

the  new  church  at  Bridge  water. The  Queen 

Dowager  has  contributed  20/.  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  about  to 
be  erected  in  Portland-town. A commis- 

sion of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  is  shortly  to  de- 
termine at  Portsmouth  where  the  new  labora- 
tory is  to  be  built.  The  present  one,  adjoining 
the  new  steam  basin  in  the  dock-yard,  is  to  he 

given  up  to  the  Admiralty. A people’s 

college,  on  the  plan  of  the  institution  at 
Sheffield,  in  which  1,000  pupils  are  now  in- 
structed, has  been  commenced  at  Nottingham. 

It  will  cost  about  2,000/. In  Scotland, 

nearly  100,000/.  have  been  subscribed  for  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  “ manse  scheme”  for  the  Free 
Church,  besides  large  sums  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools. Among  the  public  works 

in  Ireland  about  to  be  commenced,  in  order  to 
provide  labour  to  the  poor,  preparations,  it 
appears,  are  making  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  college  in  Galway,  on  the  site  selected  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Works.  1 he  style 
is  to  be  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  well 
adapted  to  the  accidental  resources  of  the 
locality,  which  i9  said  to  abound  in  limestone. 


ART  IN  ITALY. 

The  most  important  late  art  acquisitions  are 
the  Gregorian  Museum,  and  that  of  the  La- 
teran  at  Rome.  The  private  collections,  how- 
ever, of  ministers  of  State,  St.  Angelo  at 
Naples,  and  Cavaliere  Campana  at  Rome,  are 
also  of  paramount  importance  for  the  9ludy  of 
art.  That  works  of  sculpture  and  pictures  are 
exhibited  in  the  same  rooms  at  Florence  i? 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  require  dif- 
ferent light  for  being  properly  viewed.  The 
beautiful  wall-pictures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  are  yet  piled  up,  as  in  a store,  one 
above  the  other,  at  Naples,  while  it  would  be 
desirable  that  a selection  was  made,  and  the 
master-pieces  exhibited  like  other  pictures. 
Restoration  is  still  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
enemies  of  art;  and  at  Florence,  especially, 
some  splendid  works  have  been  impaired 
thereby.  In  the  Brera  at  Milan,  in  the  Va- 
tican, and  most  other  collections,  you  have  to 
stand  the  inspection  of  a whole  gallery  ; in 
which  respect,  also,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  makes  an  honourable  exception.  The 
Gallery  Pitti  is  furnished  nearly  like  a private 
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drawing1- room ; and  there,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Uffizii , you  may  study  and  copy  as  you 
like.  In  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Venice, 
in  the  Brera  at  Milan,  and  most  other  mu- 
seums, the  attendants  keep  the  doors  closed, 
and  a remuneration  (in  the  palace  of  Sciarra 
at  Rome  fixed,  at  three  paoli)  is  demanded,  or 
expected  by  them.  The  Vatican  is  not  open 
but  once  a week  for  a few  hours ; and  as  there 
are  so  many  holidays  (even  one  being  kept  if 
the  Pope  drives  to  Tivoli),  a stranger  may 
remain  a month  in  Rome  without  seeing  the 
Vatican.  In  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  you  must 
not  write  or  sketch  a single  line,  which  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Gallery  Borgia.  Who  wants 
to  make  sketches  in  the  Villa  d’Este,  at  Tivoli, 
must  have  one  permit;  but  if  he  require  to 
bring  a box  of  colours  with  him,  another  will 
be  needed.  Thus  enjoyment  is  thwarted  now, 
and  study  impeded ; even  the  very  existence 
made  annoying;  and  the  present  Rome  may 
ever  repent,  that  it  has  even  changed  the 
hospitable  habits  of  a few  years  back,  which 
facilitated  so  much  the  endeavours  of  the  art- 
student. 

The  famous  column  which  had  been  erected 
to  Antoninus  Pius  by  his  sons,  had  been 
broken  by  a former  transport  from  the  Gardens 
of  the  Mission  to  the  spot  where  Clement  XI. 
wished  to  place  it.  Made  of  one  single  block 
of  red  Egyptian  granite,  it  measured  sixty  feet 
by  a diameter  of  seven.  Its  marble  pedestal, 
however,  yet  preserved,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  ancient  art-remains,  on  account  of 
its  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  representing 
the  apotheosis  of  Emperor  Antoninus  and  his 
wife  Faustina,  and  most  important  representa- 
tions of  circus  and  sepulchral  festivities  and 
games.  Pius  VI.  had  it  removed  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  was  little  ob- 
served. Neglected,  therefore,  for  nearly  half 
a century,  it  has  been  lately  placed  in  the 
gardens  della  Pigna,  close  to  the  colossal 
bronze  Pinia  fruit  from  the  mausoleum  of 
Emperor  Adrian.  Previous  to  its  being 
placed  there,  Cavaliere  Fabris  had  by  the  late 
pope  been  ordered  to  completely  restore  it  in 
the  antique  style.  J.  L v. 


THE  LATE  MR.  B.  R.  HAYDON, 

HISTORICAL  PAINTER. 

On  Monday  last  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
committed  suicide  in  a state  of  unsound  mind, 
partly  produced  by  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulties.  He  first  shot  himself,  then  in- 
flicted a dreadful  wound  in  his  throat,  and 
was  found  literally  steeped  in  blood,  in  front 
of  a colossal  picture,  “ Alfred  the  Great  and 
the  first  British  Jury,”  on  which  it  appears  he 
was  engaged  to  the  last  moment.  His  story 
is  a melancholy  one,  full  of  instruction,  and  at 
a more  fitting  moment  we  may  venture  to 
grapple  with  it. 

'The  following  extracts  from  a diary,  always 
kept  by  the  deceased,  were  read  at  the  inquest, 
held  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  must  im- 
press all  who  read  them  with  sorrowful  feel- 
ings : — 

The  first  entry  selected  ran  as  follows  : — 

“ March  27. — I had  my  little  misgivings  to-day, 
on  my  way  to  the  Egyptian-hall.  The  horse  at- 
tached to  the  cab  in  which  I rode  fell.  Would  any 
man  believe  this  annoyed  me  ? Yet  the  same  ac- 
cident occurred  before  the  cartoon  contest.” 

“ March  31. — April  fool  day  to-morrow.  In 
putting  my  letters  of  invitation  to  a private  view 
into  the  post,  I let  300  of  them  fall  to  the  ground. 
Now  for  the  truth  of  omens.” 

“ April  4. — The  first  day  of  my  exhibition  being 
opened.  It  rained  all  day,  and  no  one  came, — 
Jcrrold,  Bowring,  Fox  Maule,  and  Hobhouse  ex- 
cepted. How  different  would  it  have  been  26  years 
ago  : the  rain  would  not  have  kept  them  away  then. 

Receipts,  1st  day, 

‘ Christ  entering  Jerusalem,’  1820. 

^19.  l6s. 

Receipts,  1st  day, 

‘ Banishment  of  Aristides.’ 
j6\.  Is.  6d. 

In  God  I trust. — Amen. 

“ April  13. — Receipts,  1/.  3s.  6d.  An  adver- 
tisement of  a finer  description  could  not  have  been 
written  to  catch  the  public,  but  not  a shilling  more 
was  added  to  the  receipts.  They  rush  by  thousands 
to  see  Tom  Thumb.  They  push — they  fight — they 
scream — they  faint — they  cry  ‘ Help,’  and  * Mur- 
der !'  They  see  my  bills  and  caravans,  but  do  not 
read  them;  their  eyes  are  on  them,  but  their  sense 
is  gone.  It  is  an  insanity — a rabies  furor — a 
dream — of  which  I would  not  have  believed  Eng- 
lishmen could  be  guilty.  My  situation  is  now  one 


of  extreme  peril,  more  so  than  when  I began  1 Solo- 
mon,' 33  years  ago.  Involved  in  debt — mortified 
by  the  little  sympathy  which  the  public  displayed 
towards  my  best  .pictures — with  several  private 
engagements  yet  to  fulfil,  I awoke,  as  usual,  at 
four  o’clock  this  morning.  My  mind  was  imme- 
diately filled  with  the  next  picture  of  my  series. 

I felt  immediately,  ‘ Is  it  the  whispering  of  an  evil 
or  good  spirit?'  but  believing  it  to  be  for  good,  I 
called  on  my  Creator,  who  has  led  me  through  the 
wilderness  during  40  years,  not  to  desert  me  at  the 
eleventh  hour.” 

“ May  4. — I have  just  received  a lawyer’s  letter, 
the  first  for  a long  time.  I have  called  on  the 
writer,  who  is  an  amiable  man,  and  has  promised  to 
give  me  time.  I came  home  under  mingled  feelings 
of  sorrow,  delight,  anxiety,  and  anticipation,  and 
sat  down  to  my  palette  under  an  irritable  influence. 
My  brain  became  confused,  as  I foresaw  ruin, 
misery,  and  a prison  before  me.  I went  on  with 
my  picture,  and  rejoiced  inwardly  at  its  effects,  but 
my  brain  harassed  and  confused,  fell  into  a deep 
slumber,  from  which  I did  not  awake  for  an  hour  ; 

I awoke  cold— the  fire  out — and  went  again  to  my 
picture.” 

The  coroner  observed,  in  reference  to  this 
entry,  which  was  made  in  May,  that  no  doubt 
deceased,  in  making  the  remark  “ the  fire 
out  ” intended  to  convey  that  his  animal  spirits 
and  mental  energies  were  gone. 

” May  14. — This  day  42  years  I left  my  native 
Plymouth  for  London.  I have  closed  my  exhibi- 
tion with  a loss  of  111/.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of 
shewing  less  talent  or  energy  than  twenty  years 
ago.” 

Throughout  the  diary  were  found  frequent 
complaints  of  the  loss  of  time  the  deceased 
suffered  from  continual  interruptions  owing  to 
bis  embarrassments.  Appended  to  one  of 
these  complaints  was  the  following  remark  : — 
“ I am  more  and  more  convinced  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  loss  of  a day  to  an  artist  is  a 
great  injury  to  any  work  on  which  he  may  be 
engaged.” 

“ May  21. — Worked  hard  at  my  picture,  and  ad- 
vanced immensely.  Felt  uneasy  because  I could 
not  give  my  dear  son  money  to  go  and  see  his  col- 
lege friends. 

June  3. — Called  on  my  dear  friend  Kemp,  who 
advanced  me  some  cash  to  get  over  my  difficulties. 
By  the  time  my  pictures  are  finished  they  will  be 
all  mortgaged  ; but  never  mind,  so  that  I get  them 
done. 

June  13. — Picture  much  advanced;  but  my 
necessities  are  dreadful,  owing  to  the  failure  of  my 
exhibition  at  the  Hall.  In  God  I trust.  It  is 
hard — this  struggle  of  42  years’  duration  ; but  Thy 
will  and  not  mine  be  done.  •* 

June  l4. — O God!  let  it  not  be  presumption  in 
me  to  call  for  Thy  blessing  on  my  six  works.  Let 
no  difficulty  on  earth  stay  their  progress.  Grant 
this  week  Thy  divine  aid.  From  sources  invisible 
raise  me  up  friends  to  save  me  from  the  embarrass- 
ments which  want  of  money  must  bring  upon  me, 
and  grant  that  this  day  week  I may  be  able  to  thank 
Thee  for  my  extrication. 

June  15. — Passed  in  great  anxiety,  after  harass- 
ing about  for  several  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

June  16. — Sat  from  2 to  5 o’clock  staring  at  my 
picture  like  an  idiot  ; my  brain  pressed  down  by 
anxiety  and  the  anxious  looks  of  my  family,  whom  I 
have  been  compelled  to  inform  of  my  condition.  We 
have  raised  money  on  all  our  silver  to  keep  us  from 
want  in  case  of  accident.  I have  written  to  Sir 

Robert  Peel,  to , and  to  , stating  that  I 

have  a heavy  sum  to  pay.  I have  offered  1 The 

Duke's  Study ' to  . Who  answered  first  ? 

Tormented  by  Disraeli ; harassed  by  public  busi- 
ness ; up  came  the  following  letter  : — 

‘ Whitehall,  June  16. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued  em- 
barrassments. From  a limited  fund  which  I have 
at  my  disposal,  I send,  as  a contribution  for  your 
relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the  sum  of  50/. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Peel. 

Be  so  good  as  to  sign  and  return  the  accompany- 
ing receipt.’ 

That’s  Peel.  Will , , or answer  ? 

June  17. — My  dearest  wife  wishes  me  to  stop  the 
whole  thing  and  close  payment,  but  I will  not ! I 
will  finish  my  six  pictures,  by  the  blessing  of 
God! 

June  18.— This  morning,  fearing  I should  be 
involved,  I returned  to  a young  bookseller  some 
books  for  which  I had  not  paid  him.  No  reply 

from or  ! And  this  Peel  is  the  man 

who  has  no  heart ! 

June  21.— Slept  horribly,  prayed  in  sorrow,  and 
got  up  in  agitation.” 

The  next  was  the  last  entry  made,  evidently, 


immediately  before  the  world  closed  upon  the 
unhappy  man  ; it  ran  thus  : — 

“ June  22. — God  forgive  me.  Amen. 

Finis.  B.  R.  Haydon. 
‘ Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.’ — Lear. 
The  end  of  the  26th  volume.” 


PROPOSED  TOWN-IIALL  IN  DONCASTER. 

Sir, — I ain  surprised  when  I hear  of  an 
intelligent  individual  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
duties  and  province  of  the  architect ; -hut 
how  much  more  so  when  I hear  of  the  igno- 
rance of  a respectable  town  at  large.  You 
will  see,  from  the  inclosed  copy  of  a letter 
from  the  Doncaster  paper  of  June  19th,  that 
although  there  is  a highly  respectable  archi- 
tect in  Doncaster,  who  has  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  ability  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  numerous  buildings  of  no 
pseudo  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet, 
in  despite  of  there  being  such  a gentleman, 
it  appears  that  a Mr.  Butterfield,  the  corpora- 
tion steward,  is  going  to  prepare  drawings, 
and  most  probably  superintend  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  proposed  new  town-hall,  &c.  Bad 
as  competition  is,  Sir,  it  is  not  so  had  as  this. 
Low  as  it  generally  estimates  the  merit  and 
character  of  the  architect,  still  respectable 
buildings  have  been  got  by  it, — buildings  in 
good  character  ; but  what  can  be  expected  in 
this  case  ? Perhaps  a copy  of  some  mau- 
soleum.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J.  A.  Bi.enkarn. 

Ollerton,  Notts,  June  22nd,  1846, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DONCASTER  GAZETTE. 

“ Sir, — Fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  a new  town-hall,  and  far  better  ac- 
commodation being  afforded  to  the  attendants 
of  our  markets,  I will,  with  your  permission, 
thus  publicly  join  in  the  high)  encomiums  paid 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  upon 
the  diligent  attention  paid  to  these  subjects  by 
the  corporation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
a few  remarks  that  1 hope  will  not  be  consi- 
dered irrelevant.  It  is  stated  that  the  proposed 
alterations  will  cost  about  17,000/.,  a large 
sum  of  money,  the  expenditure  of  which  no 
one  will  regret  if  it  is  but  judiciously  applied. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is  rather 
startling,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Butterfield,  the 
corporation  steward,  is  not  only  entrusted  with 
the  selection  of  the  sites,  but  is  also  required 
to  give  plans  and  elevations  for  the  several 
buildings.  I do  not  wish  to  disparage  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Butterfield  (who,  in  the  erection 
of  the  covered  cow-markets,  sufficiently  proved 
his  ability),  hut  I cannot  resist  the  impression 
that  in  the  present  case  an  architect  ought  to 
he  consulted  in  the  development  of  the  plans. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  parties  in  the  town, 
that  the  plans,  See.,  should  be  open  to  compe- 
tition, but  to  this  there  is  one  great  drawback, 
viz.,  the  appointment  of  judges  of  the  designs 
sent  in.  Several  members  of  the  corporate 
body  may  certainly  have  tolerable  ideas 
of  what  is  required  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  buildings  ; but  how 
many  of  them  (excepting  our  chief  magis- 
trate and  perhaps  one  other)  knows  a Doric 
column  from  a Corinthian,  or  an  Elizabethan 
moulding  from  a Grecian  cornice?  In  such 
a dilemma  what  can  be  done  ? W by,  let  the 
corporation  agree,  if  they  can,  to  select  an 
architect  to  assist  Mr.  Butterfield  in  giving 
both  good  accommodation  and  an  elegant 
and  chaste  design  ; for  almost  every  day’s  ex- 
perience shews,  that  for  the  same  money  an 
ornament  might  have  been  erected  where 
exists  nothing  but  an  eye-sore.  Build  what 
we  may,  architects  will  always  be  able  to  find 
fault;  but  let  us  at  least  have  edifices  at  which 
every  amateur  will  not  turn  up  his  nose  in 
contempt.  Trusting  these  few  remarks  will 
be  received  in  the  same  good  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written,  I beg  to  subscribe  myseli 
your  obedient  servant  A Townsman. 

Doncaster,  June  17, 1846. 


Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  Bill.— 
the  Commoos  Sir  G.  Grey  has  brought  m 
Bill  for  promoting  the  voluntary  estab  ish- 
in  boroughs  anti  parishes,  in  England 
1 Wales,  of  public  baths  and  washhouses, 
object  is  to  enable  parishes  to  obtain  the 
it  cost  of  the  building  out  of  the  poor  rate, 
be  paid  off  in  a certain  number  of  years. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ORNAMENTAL  WOODS  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

Sib, — In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  every  description  of  wood  used  in 
cabinet  making,  some  of  a very  valuable  quality 
to  the  builder  are  now,  from  the  reduction 
in  price,  placed  within  his  reach,  and  will,  1 
have  no  doubt,  when  they  are  better  known, 
entirely  supersede  others  of  inferior  quality, 
hitherto  in  use.  For  example,  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  woods,  mahogany,  is  now  lower  in 
price  than  wainscot. 

If  it  will  suit  the  design  of  your  publica- 
tion, I shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a few  lines 
occasionally  on  the  subject  of  the  woods  best 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  building,  but 
which,  from  the  previous  high  price,  have 
been  excluded. 

To  begin  with  pencil  cedar : this  wood  is 
the  growih  of  America,  and  comes  over  in  logs 
often  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  eight  to  twenty 
inches  square.  As  its  name  denotes,  it  has 
been  principally  used  in  this  country  for 
making  pencils,  but  it  is  an  extremely  useful 
wood  for  many  purposes.  Owing  to  its  strong 
scent,  it  has  the  property  of  keeping  off  all 
kinds  of  insects  and  vermin,  and  is,  therefore, 
well  adapted  for  skirting  boards  to  bed-rooms, 
the  linings  of  cupboards,  seats  of  water-closets, 
floors  of  barns  and  warehouses  used  for  storing 
grain.  All  shops  where  fur,  blankets,  or 
woollen  goods  are  kept  should  be  entirely  fitted 
up  with  it,  especially  tailors’ shops.  For  out- 
door purposes  it  is  also  very  useful ; nearly  all 
the  railway  sleepers  in  America  are  made  of 
this  wood,  as  it  never  rots,  and  it  hardens  by 
exposure  to  wet.  It  is  now  being  introduced 
into  some  of  the  railways  in  the  north  of 
England  for  the  same  purpose  ; it  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  in  America  for  ship  building, 
having  the  property,  when  used  with  other 
wood,  of  preventing  its  rotting. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  that  can  be 
obtained  of  this  wood  if  required.  Its  present 
selling  price  averages  about  5d.  the  superficial 
foot. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  E. 

Railway-place. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWERS. 

DONALDSON  AND  OTHERS  V.  BIRD  AND 
ANOTHER. 

The  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mr. 
Peacock  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ; and  the 
Solicitor-general  and  Mr.  Bovill  for  the  de- 
fendants. In  the  Queen’s  Bench,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Williams. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 
Middlesex,  against  the  defendant,  under  his 
guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of  a contract 
entered  into  by  his  son.  It  was  stated  that  in 

1839,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement,  Mr.  Bird 
was  accepted  as  the  builder  of  “ the  Rane- 
lagh  main  sewer,  Gloucester-road,  Padding- 
ton,” and  a section  of  the  arch  required  was 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Dowley,  the  surveyor. 
Upon  Mr.  Bird  signing  the  contract,  the  de- 
fendant became  the  surety  for  its  due  fulfil- 
ment. The  work  was  finished  in  February, 

1840,  and  in  1844  it  was  discovered  that  the 
arch  had  opened  in  many  places,  and  that  the 
side  walls  bulged  considerably.  Mr.  Bird  was 
required  to  reconstruct  the  work  at  his  own 
expense,  but  refused  to  do  so  ; he  afterwards 
offered  to  do  it  at  cost  price,  subject  to  a re- 
ference as  to  his  liability.  This  offer  was  de- 
clined, and  on  a report  being  made  bv  Mr. 
Tite  and  Mr.  Rennie  that  the  works  were  de- 
fective, this  action  was  commenced. 

The  Solicitor-general,  for  the  defence,  said 
that  whatever  defect  had  occurred  had  been 
occasioned  wholly  and  solely  by  the  gross  mis- 
management of  the  commissioners  or  their 
officers,  who,  having  expended  a large  amount 
of  public  money,  were  ashamed  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  now  sought  to  shift  the  blame 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  con- 
tractor. They  had  chosen  to  have  this  sewer 
built  with  a segmental  arch,  which  was  well 
known  to  be  the  very  worst  kind  of  arch 
known  ; it  was  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, between  September  and  February. 
The  rain  poured  so  that  all  operations  were 
more  than  once  necessarily  suspended  for  days 
together,  and  the  earth  was  new  and  loose. 
After  the  sewer  was  finished,  vaults  were  dug 
on  each  side  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  side 
walls,  and  the  earth  all  thrown  on  to  the 


crown  of  the  arch  before  the  work  was  in  any 
degree  settled.  Private  drains  were  also  made, 
cutting  through  the  side  walls,  and  so  tending 
to  weaken  them.  The  whole  of  the  work  was 
executed  under  the  inspection  of  surveyors, 
who  certified  the  bills,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners,  for  they  went  and  exa- 
mined it  when  finished,  having  it  illuminated 
for  the  purpose.  Since  the  completion  of  this 
work  no  other  had  been  built  with  a similar 
arch,  and  yet  six  years  afterwards  the  com- 
missioners asked  Mr.  Bird  to  pay  the  great 
and  unnecessary  expense  incurred  by  them  in 
repairing  this  sewer  so  injured,  namely  a spe- 
cial clerk  of  the  works,  in  addition  to  the  sur- 
veyors and  the  first  architect  in  England  to 
superintend.  He  confidently  submitted  that 
the  contract  had  been  properly  carried  out  and 
that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the  verdict. 

The  jury  retired  for  some  time,  and  then 
returned  into  court,  but  were  not  agreed  in 
their  verdict,  and  wanted  lo  know  if  they  could 
say  that  the  work  was  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners  then  acting. 

They  were  told  that  the  learned  Judge  had 
left,  and  that  they  must  find  the  issue  for  the 
plaintiff’s  or  the  defendant. 

A long  discussion  then  took  place  between 
the  jury,  and  they  retired  again. 

The  jury,  at  last,  came  in,  and  said,  “ We 
find  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  but  we  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  work  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners 
then  acting.” 

Damages,  231/.  10s.  4d. 

DONALDSON  V.  SMITH. 

Tried  before  Lord  Denman. 

This  wa9  a case  similar  to  the  above,  and 
the  evidence  produced  was  nearly  the  same. 

The  jury  retired  for  three  hours,  and  then 
found  a verdict  for  the  Defendant,  or  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  given  the  day  before. 


FLOATING  CHURCH. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  floating  Free  church,  built  by 
Messrs.  John  Reid  & Co.,  in  their  yard  at  the 
Glen,  Port-Glasgow,  was  launched  into  the 
river.  The  vessel  is  built  of  iron,  perfectly 
flat  underneath,  the  one  end  formed  after  the 
fashion  of  a bow,  and  the  other,  or  stern  part, 
quite  square.  The  extreme  length  is  78  feet, 
breadth  23,  and  depth  of  iron  4J  feet.  From 
the  one  extremity  of  the  vessel  to  the  * wooden 
wall,’  or  back  end  of  the  church,  there  is  a 
space  allowed  to  the  extent  of  6 feet,  and  from 
the  other  end  to  the  front  of  the  house  4 J feet. 
The  middle-door  entrance  leads  down  to  the 
area  of  the  church,  which  has  a fine,  roomy, 
and  most  comfortable  appearance.  Far  in 
the  centre,  at  the  other  end,  are  the  pulpit  and 
precentor’s  desk,  both  neat  and  plain,  cor- 
responding with  the  rest  of  the  interior.  The 
height  from  the  floor,  which  is  level  with  the 
base  of  the  boat,  to  the  top  of  the  church  is 
17  feet;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  there 
are  three  cupola  windows  which  light  the  whole 
house,  and  these  have  their  centre-pieces  move- 
able,  to  act  as  ventilators.  On  each  side  of  the 
middle  door  is  the  entrance  to  the  galleries, 
which  are  supported  by  eight  chaste  strong- 
looking pillars,  and  an  equal  number  sustain 
the  roof  of  the  building.  There  are  as  yet  no 
seats  formed  in  either  area  or  galleries,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  will  be  placed  till  the  church 
arrives  at  its  destination.  The  joiners  were 
busy  bringing  their  work  to  completion,  the 
painters  having  to  come  after.  The  pulpit  is 
to  be  covered  with  velvet,  and  the  whole  is 
expected  to  be  finished  within  eight  or  ten 
days.  We  should  add,  that  immediately  be- 
hind the  pulpit  there  is  space  reserved  suffi- 
cient to  form  a vestry;  it  is  twenty  feet  by 
eight,  and  it  is  laid  off  to  answer  that  purpose. 
The  destination  of  this  floating  church  is  not, 
we  understand,  yet  definitely  fixed  ; and  though 
it  be  a pity  that  such  a structure  should  be  re- 
quired, it  promises  to  serve  well  its  object  and 
design.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate  about 
700  persons. — Edinburgh  Register. 


Large  Plate  of  Glass. — A glazier  at 
Rotherham  has  a sheet  of  rough  cast  plate- 
glass  8 feet  9 inches  long,  by  7 feet  3 inches 
wide,  intended  for  the  roof  of  a greenhouse. 


©orrcapoiUJence. 

parochial  cemeteries. 

Sir,— I will  crave  your  insertion,  this  week, 
of  a brief  calculation,  omitted  in  my  first  com- 
munication, which  may  interest,  as  inviting 
correction  or  amendment.  I have  purposely 
stated  each  item  very  high,  except  the  second, 
which  is  the  most  optional. 

Purchase  of  thirty  acres,  near  London, 

or  any  large  place,  at  200/ .£6,000 

Erecting  chapels,  with  spacious  vaults  6,000 

Walling,  and  internal  fences 5,000 

Laying  out  and  ornamenting  ground. . 1 ,000 

£18,000 

Neither  the  writer,  nor  perhaps  any  one 
living,  can  predict  how  long  this  would  pro- 
cure decent  sepulture,  without  premature  dis- 
turbance— i.e.  much  under  twenty  years.  But 
supposing  it  were  three  centuries,  surely, 
omitting  nobler  feelings,  it  would  be  “ cheap,” 
and  “ money  well  laid  out.” 

As  to  every,  or  any,  plan, — “ detur  digniori ;” 
and  a suggestion  will  be  good  if  it  cause  a 
better. 

I am  happy  to  be  able  now  to  add,  under 
his  own  hand,  to  those  who  approved  the  article 
in  page  261,  Mr.  Mackinnon , M.P.,  proposer 
of  more  than  one  measure  of  improvement  on 
these  subjects  in  Parliament. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  D.  Parry. 

London,  June,  1846. 

college  of  chemistry. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  a trifling  error  in 
a late  number  of  your  journal,  about  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  “Royal  College ofChemistry.” 
There  were  no  coins  deposited,  when  his  Royal 
Highness  honoured  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution by  his  presence  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone ; and  let  me  add,  that  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  did  not  so  much  refer  to  the  in- 
feriority of  English  chemists,  as  to  the  want 
of  an  institution  in  England  where  analytical 
chemistry  might  be  publicly  taught,  without 
the  necessity  of  seeking  one  abroad.  The 
noble  Earl’s  opening  address  at  the  Conver- 
sazione held  not  long  since,  did  ample  justice 
to  our  great  English  chemists;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  public  will  liberally  pa- 
tronize an  establishment,  productive  of  such 
valuable  and  enduring  benefits  as  a scientific 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  capable  of  bestow- 
ing on  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Verax. 

***  We  observed  a jar  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  and  concluded  it  contained  coins.  As 
to  the  speech  of  Lord  Clarendon,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say  what  his  lordship  intended  to 
state,  but  are  satisfied  that  the  impression 
conveyed  by  what  he  did  say,  was  precisely 
that  which  we  expressed  and  objected  to. 


fUterrllaitra. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  Artesian  well 
commenced  on  the  Southampton  Common  in 
1838,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  from  it  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water  for  the  town,  and 
which  has  been  carried  to  the  depth  of  upwards 
of  1,300  feet,  at  an  expense  to  the  town  of 
12,886/.,  and  to  the  contractors  of  11,163/. 
above  that  sum,  was  yesterday  transferred  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Waterworks  in  its  un- 
finished state,  the  contractors  having  refused 
to  go  on  with  the  work,  unless  guaranteed 
their  expenses  and  fuir  profits  bv  the  commis- 
sioners. The  work  was  commenced  in  1838. 
The  first  78  feet  of  soil  was  found  to  be  allu- 
vium, the  succeeding  304  feet  London  clay, 
the  following  97  feet  plastic  clay,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding chalk,  in  which  the  boring  has  been 
carried  down  the  great  depth  of  about  821 
feet,  being  a total  of  near  1,300  feet,  and  giving 
no  indication  by  which  a judgment  can  be 
found  as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  chalk  may 
yet  extend  ; and  experience  has  shewn  that  the 
chalk  will  not  yield  the  water  required,  and 
that  the  great  stream  sought  for  must  be  ob- 
tained from  under  the  chalk  basin.  The  well, 
in  its  present  state,  will  yield  by  pumping  from 
7,500  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  day, 
but  that  is  but  a fourth  of  the  quantity  it  is 
calculated  will  be  required  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  town, — Hants  Adver- 
tiser, 


THE  BUILDER 
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Smoke  Prohibition. — The  Smoke  Pro- 
hibition Bill  of  the  present  session  was  printed 
on  Thursday  week,  bearing;  the  names  of  Mr. 
Mackinnon,Lord  Francis  Egerton,and  Mr.  W. 
Beckett.  Its  object,  as  declared  by  the  title, 
is  “ to  prohibit  the  nuisance  of  smoke  from 
furnaces  and  manufactories;”  and  by  the  pre- 
amble it  is  laid  down  to  lie  expedient  to  prevent 
the  injury  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  which  is  occasioned  by  smoke  issuing 
from  certain  furnaces  and  chimneys.  There 
are  seventeen  provisions,  and  a schedule  con- 
taining a form  of  conviction.  The  present 
bill  is  like  all  former  ones.  Justices  are  (ac- 
cording to  its  terms)  to  appoint  inspectors  of 
smoke  nuisances  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary next,  from  which  day  opaque  smoke  is 
not  to  issue  from  any  chimney  of  a furnace  for 
any  longer  period  of  time  than  is  bona  fide, 
necessary  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire  of  such 
furnace.  There  are  penalties  for  offences,  and 
means  provided  for  recovering  the  same.  This 
bill  does  not  seem  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
report  made  to  the  government  by  the  two 
scientific  individuals  who  have  made  a report 
on  the  subject,  quoted  by  us  some  time  since, 
and  who  pointed  out  therein  the  difficulties 
of  effectually  legislating  thereon. 

Tenure  of  Land. — A landlord  who  will 
neither  grant  leases  nor  protection  covenants 
obstructs  improvements  in  cultivation,  and  in 
so  doing  he  takes  away,  or  rather  withholds, 
the  only  means  now  remaining  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  : he  leaves  the  tenants 
utterly  helpless  to  take  their  chance,  while  he 
comforts  them  perhaps  with  the  expression  of 
his  great  reliance  on  “ the  energy  of  the 
English  character,”  which  they  feel  to  be  a 
thoughtless  if  not  an  unfeeling  mockery.  For, 
where  is  the  advantage  of  a man’s  possessing 
that  energy  in  such  a case,  except  only  as  it 
enables  him  to  resolve  at  once  to  quit  liis  coun- 
try for  a foreign  soil , where  he  may  apply  those 
powers  with  which  Providence  has  gifted  him 
in  a way  to  benefit  himself  and  those  who  are 
dependent  on  him,  although  in  so  doing  he  will 
swell  the  multitude  of  those  who  shall  be 
underselling  his  brethren  in  Old  England. — 
Hints  to  Landoivners,  by  Barugh  Almaclc. 

Brickmaking.  — It  seems  by  a Parlia- 
mentary paper,  printed  on  Wednesday,  that  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ended  the  5th 
i of  January,  1839,  the  number  of  bricks  made 
was  1,427,472,282,  on  which  the  duty  paid  was 
419,103/.  13s.  2d.,  whilst  in  Scotland  in  the 
i same  year  the  number  was  27,411,493,  and  the 
duty  8,112/.  2s.  3d.  In  the  year  ended  on  the 
5th  of  January  last,  the  number  made  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  1,820,415.017,  and  the 
1 duty  paid  558,323 /.  2s.  4d.,  and  in  Scotland 
. 57,321,710,  and  the  duty  17,77 5/.  2s.  7d. 

Refuges  for  Discharged  Prisoners.— 

In  common  with  some  of  our  contemporaries, 

1 we  have  received  a letter  on  this  subject  from 
i Mr.  Sheriff  Laurie,  to  whose  strenuous  efforts 
i in  this  respect  we  lately  referred.  From  this 
it  would  appear,  that  nearly  50,000  persons  are 
annually  ejected  from  the  prisons,  friendless 
i and  shunned.  The  proposal  to  step  in  between 
[ them  and  a recurrence  to  evil  courses,  has  re- 
' ceived  gratifying  encouragement,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  Government  will  aid  the  endeavour. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

c compelled,  by  Ibc  Interference  of  the  Stamp  Office,  t 


For  a supply  of  bolt  staves,  squares,  flats,  short  broads, 
? plate  and  angle  iron,  nail  rods,  boiler  plates,  &c.,  for  her 
> Majesty’s  several  dockyards. 

For  500  tons  of  hard  Guernsey  granite,  for  tho  Union 
\ Workhouse  at  Isleworth. 

For  the  erection  of  a town-hall  at  Luton. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  rectory,  with  stables  and  offices, 
il  at  Houghton,  Hants. 

For  sundry  alterations  of  the  parish  church  of  Maddington. 

For  repewing  the  parish  church  of  Maddington. 

For  paving  certain  streets  in  the  parish  of  St.  George-in- 
:1  the-East. 

For  a supply  of  paint,  Sic.  for  the  East-India  Company. 

For  building  a sewer  in  George-street,  &c.,  Hampstead- 
croad,  for  a length  of  1,550  feet:  Holborn  and  Hnsbury 
0 Division. 

For  building  a sewer  in  Ball’s  Pond-road,  Islington,  for  a 
t length  of  650  feet : Holborn  and  Finsbury  Division. 

For  building  sewers  in  Temple-lane. 

For  building  sewers  in  Pleydell-strcct,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
lodon. 

For  building  sewers  in  Giltjpur-strect,  and  othey  places 
liwitbin  the  city  of  London.  r 


For  a supply  of  the  best  Eland  Edge,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
foot  paving,  for  the  Committee  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and 
Lighting  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Ficlds  and  St.  George 
Bloomsbury. 

For  a supply  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  larch  sleepers, 
railway  keys,  oak  keys  and  pins,  &c.,  for  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway  Company. 

For  a supply  of  malleable  iron,  cast-iron  wheels,  nails,  &c., 
for  the  Newcaitle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company. 

For  a supply  of'  metal  castings,  brass  castings,  brass  and 
copper,  for  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company. 

For  a supply  of  tubes  for  engines,  steel,  tin,  &c.,  for  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company. 

For  a supply  of  oils,  turpentine,  and  other  articles,  for  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company  (all  promptly). 


For  the  working  of  an  extensive  freestone  quarry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Greenock  East  Harbour. 

For  furnishing  and  putting  up  a gasometer,  21  by  10,  at 
the  Bathgate  Gas  Works. 

For  constructing  sewers  in  various  streets  and  lanes  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  (promptly). 

For  lilting  up  the  water-works  of  Brampton  with  400  or 
500  yards  of  metal  pipe,  reservoirs,  pumps,  tanks,  cocks,  &c. 

For  the  preparing  and  putting  up  of  the  wood  work  of  a 
suspension-bridge  over  the  river  Lync,  at  Rowcltown,  in  the 
parish  of  Stapleton. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Clevedon  branch  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway,  with  all  the  usual  works  of  excavation, 
embankment,  Sic. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Tiverton  branch  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway,  with  all  the  usual  works  of  excavation,  em- 
bankment, Sic. 

For  a supply  of  water-pipes  for  the  North  Shields  Water- 
works. 

For  building  and  completing  two  new  bridges  over  the  river 
Thame  and  the  mill-stream,  in  the  parish  of  Cuddington 
(promptly). 

For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  at  Maesynnen,  in  the 
parish  of  Glasbury,  county  of  Radnor. 

For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  two  gasholder  tanks, 
for  the  Canterbury  Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

For  the  sale  of  a piece  of  land,  containing  a bed  of  excellent 
clay. 

For  the  erection  of  a pier  at  Portsmouth. 

portion  of  the  churchyard  of 

For  the  surmounting  of  the  new  wall  at  Swaffham  Church- 
yard with  palisades  of  cast  or  wrought-iron. 


For  driving  culverts  in  red  sand-stone  rock  at  Birkenhead. 

For  the  works  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  a gentleman’s 
house  near  Worcester. 

For  the  erection  of  kennels  for  the  Worcestershire  fox- 
hounds, at  Worcester. 

For  the  excavation  of  the  new  reservoir  in  Old  Park,  Bel- 
fast. 

For  conveying  to  the  Breast  embankment  at  Belfast,  the 
clay  and  materials  required  for  the  formation  of  the  water- 
works reservoir. 

For  the  completion  of  the  gallery  of  Mornington-cliapel, 
Drogheda,  Ireland. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  manse  in  the  parish  of  Crieff, 
Scotland. 

For  the  erection  and  putting  into  full  operation  of  a gas- 
work  in  Kincardine,  Scotland  (promptly). 

For  the  erection  of  a fever  hospital  nt  the  Fermoy  Union 
Workhouse,  Ireland. 

For  works  to  be  executed  at  the  Church  of  Dundcrrow, 
County  of  Cork,  Ireland. 

For  works  to  be  executed  at  the  church  of  Mallow,  County 
of  Cork,  Ireland. 

For  sinking  a pump  on  the  workhouse  ground  of  the 
Skibbcreen  Poor  Law  Union,  Ireland. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  at 
Fclindre,  near  Llandiloes. 

For  the  erection  of  the  Wecg  biidge,  County  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

For  the  execution  of  all  the  works  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  high  level  bridge  over  the  river  Tyne,  and  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  Ruilway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  viaduct  through  Gateshead  on  the 
line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  viaduct  through  Newcastle  on  the 
line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 


A premii 
painting  of  the  Baptisi 


COMPETITION, 

of  1,000L  is  offered  to  artists  for  the  best  oil- 


r Lord  in  the  Jordan. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Halsted  : a large  quantity  of  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber. 

At  Great  Ilford,  Essex : a large  quantity  of  oak  and  ash 
plank  and  elm  boards,  &c. 

At  Finninglcy  Wood  : about  150  tons  of  oak  timber,  also 
a quantity  of  cord  wood. 

At  Whiteparish,  Wilts : several  hundred  oak,  ash,  and 
beech  trees,  ash  poles,  elm  pollards,  &c. 

At  Dinton  Park,  Wilts:  a quantity  of  ash,  oak,  and  alder 
poles,  oak  flittens,  cord  wood,  Sic. 

At  Bowling-street,  and  Little  Peter-street,  Westminster : 
the  usual  materids  of  nine  houses. 

At  Cnmberwcll : the  building  materials  and  fixtures  of  a 
large  dwelling-house  and  premises. 

At  Surbiton,  near  the  Kingston  Station,  Surrey  : the  re- 
maining stock  of  a furnishing  ironmonger. 

At  Sandon,  C.  Stafford : nearly  3,000  larch  and  Scots  fir 
poles,  Sic. 

At  the  British  Gas  Works,  Shelton,  Staffordshire  Potteries  : 
a large  assortment  of  new  gas  fittings,  burners,  shades,  tubes, 
meters,  pipes,  retorts,  and  general  stock  in  trade. 

At  Harwich  : a large  quantity  of  paints,  oils,  & c. 

At  or  near  Alnwick  : a collection  of  ash  and  other  timber. 

At  Coppergate,  York:  about  500  tons  of  oak  timber  of  forge 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A'.  Bruce."  The  Menai  suspension-bridge  was  opened 
January  1826.  Brighton  chain-pier  in  November,  1823. 

“ L.  E.  IF.”  Thanks. 

“ Constant  Reader."  FL  is  the  diameter. 

■ < us  K'”  'Vc  muc*1  reEret  an  apparent  neglect. 

I v.  B.  Q.”  There  is  no  “Builders’  Assurance  Com- 
pany.  One  was  projected  a short  time  since. 

* S.  M.  S.”  We  cannot  give  him  the  information  asked 
for. 

;;  x.  o., AT.”  (Oven.)  Ditto. 

ply' to"  S'”  wou‘d  be  a proper  person  to  ap- 

" jUi.ncr-’.’  "re  cannot  answer  his  question  positively: 
we  advise  him  to  appeal  to  the  directors. 

" F.  IF.”  A.’s  tender  should  he  accepted. 

‘ Books.”  We  have  not  time  to  answer  qu 
price,  Sic.,  of  books. 

“ G.R."  The  expressions  I—*2  and  (l  — &■)-  ure  not 
the  same.  The  first,  or  1 — x~,  means  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  l2  and  a-2;  but  the  second,  or  (t— j)'-,  meang 

the  square  of  the  difference  of  1 and  ,r : that  is,  1 2a  + a2  : 

so  that  1 — a2  and  1 — 2a  X a'  arc  not  the  same.  The  first 
maybe  expressed  (1 —a)  X (l-fa),  and  the  other,  (I  —a)  X 
O — *).  expressions  palpably  different.  The  fractions,  when 
reduced  to  a common  denominator,  stand  thus  : — 

2ar  (1  - “ 


o answer  questions  as  to 


(1- 


and  _ ~ 

)(I— a)2  (l— a2)  (I— a)2 


Received.—”  A Subscriber,”  (Zero),  “ G.  Waterfield,” 
“ M.  A.  G.,”  “ W.  D..”  “ F.  E.  H.” 

Books  received. — “ Illustrations  of  Skelton  Church,  York- 
shire. By  Ewan  Christian,  architect.”  (Bell,  Fleet-street). 
“ AppcndixA.  toTottie’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.”  (Wealc, 
Holborn). 


o 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1110  MELODISTS.— ROYAL  ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY. — Every  evening  at  half-past 
Eight  o’clock. — These  inimitable  artists  continue  to  delight 
crowded  houses  by  the  drollery  of  their  personation  of  negro 
life.  The  Concert  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick.  Vocal- 
ists—Miss  Stuart  and  Mr.  Binge.  Also  the  juvenile  dancers, 
Miss  Falser  and  Master  Waite.  A large  model  of  a new 
method,  invented  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  obviating  the  difficulties 
of  the  Brcnk  of  Gauge  on  Railways.  Nickel’s  Compressed 
Air  Railway,  Lecture  on  Chemistry,  Microscope,  Dissolving 
Views,  and  Chromatrope  daily.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock,  Major  Beniowski’s  Lecture  on 
Artificial  Memory,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  a Lecture 
on  Phonography.  Admission,  Is. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.— A new  and  interesting  Lecture  by  Dr. 
Ryan,  on  the  Phenomena  and  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
at  half-past  three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Prof.  Bachhuff- 
ner’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with  hrillant  experi- 
ments, daily.  Macintoshe’s  Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s 
Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  all  in  action.  Portraits  of  distinguished 
Men  in  the  Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by 
the  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxv-hydrogen  Microscope, 
exhiiiting  a fine  Collection  of  Living  Objects.  A beau- 
tiful Picture  of  the  C hapel  In  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr,  Charles  Smith,  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Dissolving  Views  just  introduced.  — Admission,  Is.; 
Schools,  Half-price. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  had,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  aud  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
eli'cct  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  he  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  V ooct 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural! 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to> 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  witll 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  alter  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  i* 
u referred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  U oods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 

‘“Fo““°he'rapo..d  Timber,  of  the  io.idc  of  the 
CHURCHES,  for  winch  north  countrj  Timber.  ■”« 

CRAKE'S  JIARUEE  WORKS,  Gamu-lmdgc.  Uov.d- 
street,  at  which  places  specimen^  of  their  application,  nuty 
be  seep. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. —Further  part^u- 
lars  at  Me.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARX-SQUARE, 

SOUTHWARK. . 

KENTISH  RAG. 

ANY  Quantity  of  the  above  Stone,  of  the 
best  qualitv,  and  of  any  description,  at  lowest  terms, 
can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  YATES,  41,  Holywell- 
street,  Millbank,  Westminster.— N.B.  The  above  stone,  m 
its  rough  state,  is  admirably  adapted  for  foundations,  walls, 
areas,  & c.,  and  at  one-third  the  price  of  brick. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4 jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot;  ditto,  16  oz. 
coarse,  5^d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  id.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glass. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF.  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  be^s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. , , 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depot  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 


CLIFF  AND  HUSLER,  STONE  AND  TILE  MER- 
CHANTS, Victoria  Stone-wharf,  Isle  of  Dogs. 

JOHN  TRICKETT,  Agent,  respectfully 

calls  the  attention  of  masons,  stone-merchants,  con- 
tractors, and  builders,  to  his  large  stock  of  STONE  and 
TILES  on  the  above  Wharf.  Portland  stone  of  large  di- 
mensions selected  at  the  Quarries,  and  arrivals  every  week  of 
Yorkshire  stone  in  billy-buovs,  which  can  discharge  their 
cargoes  above  or  below  bridges,  in  lots  from  30  tons  at 
wholesale  prices  in  the  river.  Special  orders  to  dimensions 
for  Landings,  Bramicy  Fall,  Harehills,  and  other  stone, 
fulfilled  in  two  or  three  weeks,  shipped  direct  to  any  wharf, 
or  to  order  for  barges.  Tooled  and  self-faced  paving  always 
alongside  or  in  stock  on  the  Wharf.  A very  fine  stock  (some 

of  very  large  dimensions)  of  York  Landings  on  hand.  Pan, 

plain,' and  paving  tiles,  fire-bricks,  and  clay,  at  wholesale 
prices  ; vein  marble  in  slab,  and  sawn  Robin  Hood,  Green- 
moor,  and  H archill  slab  and  liead-stones ; sawn  Portland 
Landings,  &c.  


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 

tcry,  London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  They  arc 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6(1., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PI  PI  XG  for  houses. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amweli  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Couutry.—  A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run;  and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND 
OTHERS.— li  INCH  OVOLO  SASHES 

Made  and  glazed  with  crown 

GLASS  at  94d.  per  foot  superficial;  ditto,  with  Frames 
and  Pulleys  to  hang  double,  and  Sunk  Oak  Sills,  at  Is.  2d 
per  foot  superficial ; Lap  Lights  for  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, &c..  made  and  glazed  at  8Jd.  per  foot  superficial.— 
Address,  W.  PATTEN  and  Co.  20,  Old  Fish-street,  Doctors’ 
Commons,  London  ; sole  manufacturers  of  Anti-Corrosive 
and  Mineral  Paint. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 

reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 

having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN- FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  IN  VENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act.  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  attheoffice,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-ficlds.  Where  may  be  bad,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENN1NG 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’b  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  F.s- 
timates  given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  44d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  2is. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkiu  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s,  complete;  2-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality  ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  'WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes- street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-hridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 
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The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

p — - , Engravings  and  Prospectuses 

- ■ — - hr—  v ] may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 

- — dress,  or  will  be  forwarded  on 

application. 

Tlie  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latiis  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATIIS  (38 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICK. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IKON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

” Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  &c.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  he.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  Birnply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  & c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  he  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  lire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  may  he  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  he  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  m 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  he  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 

the  buildinganditsoccupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 

by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places ; — 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

Town  and  Country, 
to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


Windsor  Castle, 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 

Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Pallia nent, 

New  Conservative  Club, 

White's  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 

Parthenon, 

Wyndhain, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 

Junior  United  Service, 

Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 

H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 

And  many  other  Public  Bui  dings 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1846. 


OME  letters  received  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  architec- 
tural students,  on  the  eve  of 
completing  their  term  of 
apprenticeship,  relative  to 
the  next  step  they  should 
take,  suggest  to  us  two  or  three  observations, 
which  seem  called  for,  and  may  apply  in  part 
to  more  than  this  one  class  of  our  readers. 

In  these  letters  two  things  are  particularly 
remarkable,  namely,  exclusive  attention  to 
pointed  architecture,  and  great  self-conceit. 
Some  of  the  writers  propose  to  travel,  and  in- 
quire if  we  do  not  consider  (as  they  do)  that  it 
is  waste  of  time  to  go  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  that  their  proper  course  is  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  art  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  ? 

To  this  we  strenuously  say  No ; and  urge 
all  our  young  friends  to  whom  the  advantage 
is  possible,  to  visit  the  classic  lands,  and  study 
the  wonderful  works  remaining  there.  We 
will  sing  with  Thomson, 


“ O Greece  ! thou  sapient  nurse  of  finer  arts  ! 
Which  to  bright  science  blooming  fancy  bore, 
Be  this  thy  praise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excelled, 
Crown’d  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time.” 


Go  to  the  farthest  first;  if  not  to  Athens,  at 
all  events  to  Rome,  and  go  at  once.  Belgium, 
France,  and  German)',  are  so  close  at  home, 
that  you  may  at  any  time  make  an  opportunity 
to  visit  them,  and  examine  the  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  middle-age  architecture  which  they 
possess  ; but  if  you  neglect  the  more  distant 
journey  in  the  outset  of  your  career,  you  will 
find,  connection  and  consequent  ties  increas- 
ing, that  every  succeeding  twelve  months  will 
make  the  task  more  difficult,  and  that  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  impossible. 

We  have  the  sincerest  admiration  for  me- 
1 diaeval  architecture;  and  seek  earnestly  to 
render  known,  within  our  sphere,  the  best 
i examples  of  it.  It  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
1 for  ecclesiastical  purposes;  all  our  associations 
: are  in  favour  of  it  60  applied:  the  contempt 
I heaped  upon  it  by  the  lovers  of  classic  art, 
i until  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  is  seen 
t to  have  proceeded  from  prejudice  and  igno- 
i ranee:  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
l regulated  it  is  increasing,  and  our  ability  to 
i reproduce  and  combine  its  parts.  Still  this 
* should  not  tempt  us,  as  it  seems  likely  in  some 
c cases  to  do,  to  consider  it  the  only  sort  of 
3 architecture  worthy  of  study,  and  lead  us  in  a 
’ spirit  of  retribution,  to  affect  to  despise  the 
>'  works  of  the  antique  world,  where 

“ First  unadorned, 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ; 

Th’  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 

Her  airy  pillar  heav’d  ; luxuriant  last, 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measur’d  true,  so  lessen’d  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
l'orm’d  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look’d 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise.” 

Many  of  our  student  friends  look  scornfully 
1 on  the  “ orders,”  and  turn  up  their  noses  at 
'Sir  Christopher  Wren  : they  feel  quite  satisfied 
llthat  they  are  much  wiser  than  their  fore- 
fathers, because  they  know  what  a hagioscope 
sis  (perhaps  they  don’t  after  all),  and  have  a 
i little  clearer  notion  of  the  principles  of  pointed 
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architecture,  through  the  investigations  of  others 
and  not  of  themselves,  than  the  practical,  hard- 
working, old-school  man  had,  with  whom  they 
studied. 

Conceit  (we  do  not  mean  self-confidence)  is 
a sure  sign  of  small  knowledge.  When  we 
first  get  an  insight  to  a science,  the  points  are 
so  striking  and  so  new,  we  see  so  clearly  the 
extent  of  our  acquirement,  that  we  form  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  our  progress,  we  feel 
how  much  we  know,  and  begin  to  fancy 
we  are  “ not  as  other  men  are.”  As  we 
advance,  and  see  into  the  depths  of  it, 
this  feeling  quickly  disappears:  we  find  how 
little  we  really  do  know,  and  how  circum- 
scribed is  our  power  of  attainment.  The  more 
extensive  a man’s  knowledge  becomes,  the 
less  hastily  will  he  pronounce  on  the  in- 
feriority of  those  with  whom  he  may  meet. 
He  will  find  that  every  man  knows  something 
which  he  does  not, — is  in  one  respect  or 
another  better  than  he  is, — and  will  learn  to 
regard  all  with  a certain  consideration.  He 
will  avoid  scoffing  at  the  ignorance  of  a co- 
mate in  one  particular,  on  the  ground  if  on 
no  higher,  that  he  must  himself  be  open  to 
similar  rebuke  in  another. 

We  would  apply  the  remark  to  our  own 
subject.  Knowledge  of  a few  striking  dogmas, 
and  even  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  do  not  constitute  an  architect. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  acquired  by  a 
student  before  he  can  enter  the  arena  with 
any  chance  of  success,  and  we  advise  those 
young  gentlemen  who  have  gravely  complained 
to  us  of  the  want  of  a particular  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound,  to 
respect  them  for  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  in  other  departments,  and  to  strive  to 
benefit  by  it.  To  find  fault  is  more  easy  thau 
becoming. 


RESTORATION  IN  OXFORD. 

A VISIT  to  this  charming  old  city  serves  to 
take  one  back  into  the  past,  and  makes  history 
more  real.  We  often  steal  an  hour  or  two, 
when  near  it  in  the  course  of  everyday  duties 
(and  thanks  to  railways  you  are  now  always 
near  every  place),  and  wander  about  the  col- 
leges, the  churches,  and  the  gardens,  with  ad- 
vantage in  more  respects  than  one.  It  dis- 
tresses us  on  these  occasions  to  observe  the 
rapidity  with  which  many  of  the  buildings  ex- 
ternally are  hastening  to  ruin.  Inafewyears, 
unless  something  be  done,  two  or  three  will 
be  shapeless. 

There  is  much  bad  Gothic  in  Oxford  ; still 
there  i9  nothing  that  we  can  afford  to  lose. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
lost,  there  is  no  lack  of  funds,  and  these  should 
be  applied  at  once,  and  applied  wisely  in  resto- 
ration of  the  venerable  fabrics  left  by  our  fore- 
fathers. One  especial  point  to  be  attended  to 
is,  (the  assistance  of  a well  qualified  architect, 
being  always  the  first),  that  an  enduring  stone 
be  used,  and  that  no  sacrifice  of  perfectness  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  some  present  saving. 

The  entrance  front  of  Queen’s  College,  a 
comparatively  modern  structure,  is  in  progress 
of  restoration  : the  whole  face  of  it  having  de- 
cayed, is  being  replaced.  The  material  used, 
some  of  our  readers  will  grieve  as  much  as  we 
did  on  hearing  it,  is  perishable  Bath  stone,  in 
the  face  of  experience,  and  in  spite  of  warning. 
Decay  will  have  commenced  before  all  the 
scaffolding  is  removed.  For  once  we  were  glad 
to  learn  that  no  architect  is  employed. 

One  word,  financial,  to  such  of  our  friends 
as  may  be  led  by  this  brief  reminder,  or  other 
circumstances,  to  pay  Oxford  a visit,  and 
would  know  a reasonable  inn.  It  isn’t  the 
Angel,  just  opposite  the  aforesaid  Queen’s, 
notwithstanding  the  lowliness  and  goodness 
the  sign  incarnates,  and  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  to  distil  their  gold  through  a quill, 
or  pick  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  employers  with 
the  point  of  a black-lead  pencil,  may  thank  us 
for  the  hint,  and  go  further  without  faring 
worse. 


WATER— HOUSE-SUPPLY— DRAINAGE. 

To  the  architect,  the  considerations  relating 
to  the  supply  of  water  must  ever  be  of  high 
importance  ; for  it  must  often  rest  mainly  with 
him  whether  or  not  it  will  be  sufficient,  and 
of  suitable  quality,  points  on  which  hinges 
much  of  the  comfort  of  all  classes.  In  towns, 
these  considerations  are  often  beyond  his  cog- 
nizance, but  in  the  country  they  are  clearly 
within  his  sphere,  and  imperatively  demand 
his  best  attention  ; here  he  must  be  his  own 
engineer,  his  own  chemist,  and  without  he 
possess  a good  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  the  risk  is,  he  will  fail  to  carryout 
a system  to  either  his  client’s  satisfaction  or  his 
own. 

Pure  Water,  properly  so  called,  is  only  to 
be  found  irkthe  laboratory  when  it  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  distillation,  and  is  secured 
against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Water, 
as  it  usually  reaches  us,  whether  from  clouds, 
springs,  wells,  rivers,  lakes,  or  ocean,  is  always 
more  or  less  in  combination  with  other  bodies, 
either  mechanically  suspended,  or  held  in 
solution  ; such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  a 
primary  consideration  how  to  divest  it  of  these 
extraneous  matters,  and  the  first  to  suggest 
itself  is  the  process  of  filtration.  On  a small 
scale,  an  efficient  filtering  vessel  may  be  formed 
of  a common  garden-pot,  well  burnt,  and  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  ; the  lower  part  to  be 
filled  with  round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller 
pebbles,  then  some  coarse  sand,  and  finally  a 
stratum  of  pounded  charcoal  3 or  4 inches 
thick  ; the  use  in  large  filters  of  broken  shells 
interposed  between  the  gravel  and  sand,  is  a 
great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  fragments 
being  flat  overlap  each  other,  and  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  sand  to  settle  amongst  the 
gravel,  thus  preserving  a free  percolation 
through  the  lower  strata;  in  some  methods, 
the  process  of  filtration  is  inverted  and  ope- 
rates by  high  pressure,  but  experience  is  in 
favour  of  the  simple  downward  process,  the 
upward  may,  however,  be  rendered  of  service 
in  cleansing  the  filtering  media.  The  antisep- 
tic and  conservative  properties  of  charcoal  are 
well  known  ; if  this  ingredient  be  omitted  in 
the  filter,  as  it  is  in  those  of  large  water-works, 
though  a perfectly  clear  and  transparent  fluid 
free  from  sediment  and  colour  be  produced, 
yet  the  water  will  not  be  freed  from  the  more 
subtle  animal  and  vegetable  impurities  sus- 
pended in  it,  or  from  the  taint  which  it  may 
have  thereby  acquired : but  with  charcoal,  on 
a properly  regulated  system,  the  water,  how- 
ever foul  and  fetid,  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  brightness  and  purity,  the  mineral 
part  alone  retaining  its  hold,  especially  chalk, 
which  no  filtering  process  will  separate. 

Thus  we  find  that  water,  containing  me- 
chanical admixtures,  may  be  cleared  by  filtra- 
tion ; but  that  where  these  are  chemical, 
distillation  or  other  processes  are  requisite. 
That  quality  in  water  which  is  popularly  termed 
“ hardness,”  and  which,  in  the  waters' of  Lon- 
don, is  a ground  of  so  much  complaint  and 
annoyance,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chalk  ; 
the  separation  of  which  long  baffled  the  best 
skill  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  this  ingredient  which  is  the  cause 
of  such  an  enormous  consumption  of  soda  in 
London  ; for  soda  neutralizes  the  chalk,  though 
at  the  sacrifice,  gradually,  of  the  colours  in  the 
articles  submitted  to  it;  at  the  same  time  it 
materially  lessens  the  requisite  manual  labour. 
But  it  is  not  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  that 
is  alone  caused  by  the  presence  of  chalk  in 
water  ; a much  more  serious  ground  of  alarm 
exists  in  reference  to  its  effects  in  the  human 
frame,  respecting  which  the  fact  shall  speak 
for  itself  that,  in  the  museum  at  Montpelier, 
there  is  a large  collection  of  calcidi,  taken  from 
the  bladders  of  patients  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  all  calcareous,  and  of  various 
sizes,  forms,  and  shades  of  colours;  and  so 
distinctive,  that  the  attendant  there  a few  years 
ago  could  tell,  by  their  similarity  to  the  chalky 
soil  of  the  respective  districts,  to  what  “ de- 
partment” the  person  belonged  from  whom  any 
of  the  concretions  had  been  taken.  This  fact 
requires  no  comment.  Although  lime  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  man’s 
bones,  water  from  a chalky  soil  cannot  fail  to 
deposit  a great  amount  of  its  particles  in  the 
intestines. 

Hard  Water  is  known  by  its  curdling  or 
decomposing  soap,  which  may  be  employed  in 
it;  this  is  an  unfailing  test:  the  contact  of 
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stone,  clay,  and  even  sand,  hardens  water.  For 
mere  drinking,  pure  pump  water  is  confessedly 
the  best;  not  because  it  is  ut  all  more  whole- 
some, but.  because,  by  being  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  it  is  mure  grateful  to  the 
palate  : what  we  above  adduced,  however,  is 
suggestive  of  caution  in  its  indiscriminate  use. 
The0 term  mineral  water  is  applied  to  those  that 
contain  such  an  excess  of  mineral  and  other 
foreign  substances,  that  they  cannot  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes  ; the  minerals  are  generally 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic,  sulphuric,  or 
muriatic  acid  ; chalybeate  springs  are  those  con- 
taining carbonate  of  irou.  Sulphur  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  Harro legate  water  and 
others,  to  which  it  gives  a smell  resembling 
that  of  rotten  egg9  ; all  springs  yet  discovered 
contain  some  muriate  of  soda,  otherwise  com- 
mon salt. 

It  remained  for  Dr.  1 homas  Clark,  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  to  achieve,  a 
few  years  back,  what  had  hitherto  defied  the 
skill  of  his  most  eminent  compeers  in  chem- 
istry. His  process,  which  we  believe  was 
patented,  we  shall  briefly  explain:  chalk, 

which  is  the  ingredient  lo  be  separated,  is  also 
the  chief  material  for  effecting  the  separation. 
Although  in  itself  it  is  insoluble,  it  is  all  but 
rendered  soluble  by  two  methods  which  are 
very  opposite  to  each  other:  — one  consists  in 
burning  it  in  a kiln,  by  which  it  loses  seven 
ounces  out  of  the  sixteen— the  lust  seven  con- 
sisting of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  remaining 
nine  being  caustic  lime,  which  is  soluble  in 
forty  gallons  of  water,— this  solution  is  called 
lime  water , and  is  perfectly  clear  and  colour- 
less. In  the  other  method,  instead  of  seven 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  being  abstracted  from 
the  pound  of  chalk,  the  latter  is  made  to  com- 
bine with  seven  ounces  more,  when  it  assumes 
the  state  in  which  chalk  exists  invisibly  in  the 
waters  of  London  : this  being  dissolved  in  500 
gallons  of  water,  changes  to  a solution  of  bi- 
carbonate of  lime,  which  is  as  clear  and  colour- 
less as  the  lime-water.  Now,  if  two  lime- 
waters  be  mixed  together,  or  two  solutions  of 
bi-carbonate  of  lime,  no  change  will  take 
place  ; but  when  the  forty  gallons  of  the  former 
and  500  gallons  of  the  latter  are  commixed,  a 
haziness  very  soon  appears,  increases  to  a 
whiteness,  becomes  like  whitewash,  then  sub- 
sides, and  in  process  of  time  leaves  540  gallons 
of  pure  water  above,  with  the  two  pounds  of 
chalk,  and  that  which  was  held  in  solution  by 
the  water  before  the  process  took  place,  at  the 
bottom  ; — the  first  pound  having  resumed  its 
original  state  by  uniting  with  the  seven  extra 
ounces  of  carbonic  acid  conveyed  by  the  second. 
The  amount  of  chalk  thus  separated  being 
ascertained,  the  previous  hardness  of  the  water, 
or  the  existing  hardness  of  that  continuing  to 
issue  from  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained, 
may  he  determined  in  degrees,  which  Dr.  Clark 
expresses  as  follows,  namely  : 1°  equivalent  to 
one  grain  of  chalk  per  gallon,  or  the  hardness 
of  water  generally  in  degrees  which  are  equal 
in  effect  to  so  many  grains  of  chalk  per  gallon. 
According  to  this  scale,  the  doctor  (who 
attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  the  softness 
of  water)  has  stated  the  hardness  for  various 


towns  as  follows  : — 

Aberdeen 1° 

Glasgow  (about) 4^ 

Edinburgh  5 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 5 

Pipe-water  of  London 11  to  16 

Ditto  Manchester  12 

Paris  harder  than  any  of  the  ) 
above  ) 

Wells  in  London 40  to  80 


He  considers  t’.iat  a water  ceases  to  be  agree- 
able for  washing  when  it  is  above  4 or  5°,  and 
that  16°  is  the  utmost  point  that  can  he  con- 
veniently U3ed,  to  get  a proper  lather. 

It  is  worth  knowing,  when  the  method  by 
which  this  radical  cure  is  effected  is  not  con- 
veniently available,  that  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  exercise  a very 
beneficial  influence  in  softening  water;  and 
boiling  will  bring  hard  water  nearly  to  the 
3tate  of  soft.  Also,  when  filtering  is  out  of 
our  power,  that  impure  water,  by  sprinkling 
alum  in  it,  which  causes  a precipitation,  may 
he  brought  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  to 
possess  nearly  all  the  freshness  and  clearness 
of  the  purest  spring  water;  a table-spoonful  to 
a hogshead,  or  a teaspoon  to  a pail  full , and 
the  water  stirred  while  it  is  put  in,  being 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ; its  hardness 
will  he  somewhat  increased  by  the  mixture, 


but  that  may  be  corrected  by  the  means  we 
have  referred  to. 

River  Wat  kb,  which  is  generally  polluted 
with  extraneous  bodies,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
may  he  purified,  so  as  to  lose  all  unpleasant 
odour,  flavour,  and  colour,  by  being  suffered 
to  remain  completely  undisturbed  for  a period 
of  some  weeks;  during  this  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  it  undergoes  fermentation,  ultimately 
resuming  its  transparent  purity,  and  precipi- 
tating a small  portion  of  insoluble  sediment. 
Water- companies,  who  only  practice  the  me- 
thod of  subsidence  in  reservoirs,  would  thus 
be  fully  justified,  if  they  could  allow  the  water 
sufficient  time  to  clear  itself ; but  that  is  quite 
beyond  their  power ; and  without  the  lapse  of 
time  alluded  to,  the  slightest  agitation  suffices 
to  diffuse  again  the  depositing  particles,  and, 
instead  of  purity,  putridity  is  what  may  be 
expected. 

An  analysis  of  Thames  water,  from  near  the 
following  points,  viz. — 

Brent-  Hammer-  Cliel- 

ford.  smith.  sea. 

Gave,  in  grains,  carbonate  of  lime  16-  1 6-9  l6’5 

Sulphate  of  lime  nnd  common  salt  3‘4  \'7  2’9 

Also  a very  minute  portion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
silica,  magnesia,  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

Rain-water,  from  its  containing  ammonia, 
possesses  eminently  the  property  of  “ soft- 
ness;” this,  granting  that  spring-water  may 
be  preferable  as  an  article  of  food,  entitles  it 
to  the  highest  estimation  for  general  purposes, 
and  we  have  therefore  long  looked  upon  its 
wholesale  discharge  into  common  sewers, 
whether  on  the  small  scale,  as  affecting  merely 
private  interests,  or  on  the  broad  principle,  as 
regards  towns,  as  a most  improvident,  incon- 
siderate practice.  The  presence  of  ammonia 
in  rain-water  may  he  proved,  by  adding  to  a 
quantity  in  a clean  porcelain  basin,  a little 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  then  evaporating  it 
to  dryness,  when  it  will  remain  in  the  residue, 
in  combination  with  tl.e  acid  ; and  may  he  de- 
tected either  by  addition  of  a little  chloride 
of  platinum,  or 'a  little  powdered  lime,  which 
will  separate  it,  and  render  sensible  its  pecu- 
liar pungent  odour. 

Marsh- water  is  found  by  simple  distillation 
to  manifest  an  acid  quality;  it  abounds  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  the  most  unwhole- 
some of  all  substances,  and  when  brought  into 
contact  with  water  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  heat,  the  most  offensive.* 

James  Wyi.son. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  following  is  the  third  report  issued  by 
the  House  of  Lords’  committee  nominated  to 
inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  building  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ; and  to  whom  leave  was 
given  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
House : — 

“ Ordered  to  report,  that  the  committee  have 
met,  and  further  considered  the  subject  matter 
referred  to  them,  and  have  examined  two  wit- 
nesses in  relation  thereto,  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  only  impediment  to  the 
preparation  of  the  new  House  of  Lords,  for 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1847, 
arises  from  a delay  in  the  arrangement  for 
warming  and  ventilating  the  apartment  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Dr.  Reid. 

That  the  architect  lias  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  warming  and  venti- 
lation of  the  new  House,  upon  a plan  of  his 
own,  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 

That  the  committee  arc  convinced,  that  if 
this  proposal  of  the  architect  he  not  accepted, 
the  occupation  of  their  new  House  by  the  Peers 
will  he  postponed  to  an  indefinite  period. 

And  the  committee  have  directed  the  further 
evidence  of  Mr.  Barry,  taken  before  them,  to 
be  laid  before  your  Lordships.” 

Since  the  publication  of  this  report,  Dr. 
Reid  has  presented  a petition  praying  that  the 
task  of  ventilating  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment might  not  he  transferred  into  other  hands 
until  he  had  been  heard  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  are  portions  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
evidence  referred  to  : — 

“ The  committee  had  an  impression,  from 
evidence  given  by  you  on  a former  occasion, 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  warm 
and  ventilate  the  new  House  of  Lords  upon  a 
system  of  your  own? — I believe  I so  stated. 

If  you  were  to  adopt  a system  of  your  own, 


* To  be  continued, 


would  itrender  it  impossible  hereafter  to  revert 
to  such  a system  as  Dr.  Reid  has  in  a general 
way  recommended  or  suggested? — Is  it  meant 
that  that  question  should  apply  to  the  House  ot 
Lords  exclusively,  or  to  that  and  any  other 
portions  of  the  building? 

To  the  House  of  Lords  exclusively? — As 
the  subject  is  altogether  new  to  me,  l could 
not  at  the  present  moment  answer  satisfac- 
torily; but  if  your  lordships  would  give  me 
four-und-twenty  hours  to  consider  that  point, 

I will  then  he  prepared  to  give  you  a definite 
answer  to  the  question. 

Bo  you  think  that  you  could  prepare  the 
apartment  for  the  Peers’ by  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1847  > if  it  were  ventilated  and 
warmed  according  to  your  own  system,  and 
without,  any  interference  with  your  system  from 
any  other  quarter? — Until  I have  determined 
what  that  system  shall  he,  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question.  With 
respect  to  the  fixing  of  the  joiners’  work,  as 
unfortunately  a very  large  portion  of  the  year, 
and  the  portion  best  adapted  for  fixing  work 
of  that  description,  has  been  suffered  to  elapse, 

I should  be  sorry  to  pledge  myself  that  I would 
completely  finish  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
time  mentioned,  viz.  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  ; hut  all  I can  say  is,  that  1 will 
do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  accomplish  the 
object,  and  1 trust  that  I should  at  least  he 
able  to  bring  the  House  into  such  a state  as, 
if  not  completely  finished,  it  might  be  occupied 
by  your  lordships. 

The  “session”  is  rather  an  indefinite  word  ; 
do  you  mean  by  the  1st  of  February? — -I  un- 
derstand the  commencement  of  the  session  to 
mean  the  1st  of  February. 

You  think  you  could  get  the  House  ready 
by  the  1st  of  February? — I should  not  wish  to 
pledge  myself  to  have  the  House  completely 
finished  in  all  respects  by  that  time  ; but  I 
think  I could  finish  it  so  completely  that  it 
might  he  occupied  by  your  lordships. 

You  mean  that  every  convenience  for  the 
sitting  of  the  House  might  be  supplied,  al- 
though the  more  ornamental  parts  might  not 
he  finished?  — Exactly. 

Has  any  further  advance  been  made  in  the 
arrangements  of  Dr.  Reid  since  you  were  last 
examined  before  this  committee? — Not  that  l 
am  aware  of. 

Have  you  the  slightest  hope,  from  what  Inis 
already  transpired,  and  from  what  you  are  able 
to  collect,  that  the  work  would  be  at  all  ad- 
vanced by  this  time  next  year,  unless  some  new 
arrangements  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
ventilation?— I must  say  that  I have  no  hope 
whatever. 

All  the  fittings  are  prepared? — They  are, 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  throne, 
and  they  would  he  prepared  during  the  time 
that  the  rest  of  the  fittings  were  being  fixed. 

In  making  any  arrangement  for  the  ventila- 
tion, you  do  not  conceive  it  will  be  necessary 
to  destroy  any  part  of  that  which  has  already 
been  prepared  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  by  Dr.  Reid  ? — I do  not  think 
it  would  he  necessary  to  destroy  any  part ; it 
would  he  necessary,  probably,  to  modify  some 
of  the  arrangements,  in  order  to  make  them 
available  to  my  own  system,  if  I may  so  call  it. 

In  the  arrangement  that  you  would  contem- 
plate for  wanning,  you  would  not  have  to  alter 
the  ceiling,  or  any  thing  that  has  been  done 
there? — Not  at  all. 

Is  the  putting  up  of  the  ceiling  a very  ex- 
pensive work  ? — The  putting  up  ot  the  fittings 
is  a very  expensive  and  rather  tedious  work  ; 
the  work  is  of  an  unusual  description,  and  will 
require  the  greatest  possible  care  in  fixing. 

Are  you  in  such  a state  that  you  could  pro- 
ceed immediately  towards  the  completion  of 
the  House  if  you  received  the  necessary  au- 
thority?— Yes  ; I am  quite  prepared  to  do  so. 

Wiil  you  describe  the  state  of  forwardness 
of  the  building  adjoining  the  House,  including 
the  lobbies? — The  Victoria  Hall,  which  is  the 
apartment  immediately  adjoining  the  throne 
end  of  the  House,  is  covered  in,  and  the 
ceiling  is  nearly  fixed.  I think  it  possible  to 
make  that  room  available  as  well  as  the  House, 
although  the  fittings  which  are  to  he  placed  in 
it  might  not  he  completed.  The  public  lobby 
is  also  roofed  in,  and  the  ceiling  is  completed, 
and  if  it  were  necessary,  that  portion  of  the 
building  also  might,  I think,  be  got  ready  for 
use.  The  finishings  of  the  corridors  adjoining 
the  House  on  each  side  are  entirely  prepared, 
and  I think,  if  the  time  is  sufficient  for  fixing 


the  work,  which  is  very  minute  and  elaborate, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  corridors  should 
not  also  be  made  available  for  occupation  with 
the  House. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  royal  gallery  ? — The 
roof  of  the  royal  gallery  is  on,  and  a com- 
mencement is  made  with  the  fixing  of  the 
ceiling. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Queen’s  robing 
room  ? — The  roof  is  over  the  Queen’s  robing 
room,  and  the  brick  arches  forming  the  ceiling 
are  turned,  but  none  of  the  fittings  are  com- 
menced. 

In  what  state  is  the  staircase  from  the 
royal  entrance? — That  is  in  a very  forward 
state.  All  the  stonework  is  completed,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  steps. 

Have  you  sufficiently  digested  your  plan  for 
the  ventilation  to  be  able  to  state  in  what 
manner  you  propose  to  introduce  the  air  into 
the  House  and  the  lobbies? — No,  I have  not, 
because  my  attention  has  not  been  directed  to 
that  part  of  the  subject. 

But  you  have  slated  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing of  the  new  Houses,  and  to  complete  the 
arrangements  before  the  meeting  of  next  ses- 
sion ? — Yes. 

Without  tying  you  down  to  a day,  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  the  committee  reporting 
that  you  propose  to  ventilate  and  warm  the 
apartments  upon  your  own  responsibility?  — 
None  whatever. 

And  that  that  is  not  the  portion  of  the  work 
from  which  you  contemplate  any  delay  in 
preparing  the  House  for  next  session  ? — Not 
at  all. 

If  Dr.  Reid’s  plan  was  abandoned,  as  it  re- 
spects the  House  of  Lords,  will  the  central 
tower  still  be  necessary? — If  Dr.  Reid’s 
system,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  adhered  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  building,  it  will  certainly  he  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  arrangements  made,  to 
have  the  central  tower. 

But  not  otherwise  ? — Not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, except  for  Dr.  Reid’s  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  central  tower  being 
abandoned  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation, 
might  not  that  tower  be  made  available  for 
other  public  purposes?  — I think  it  might. 

Do  not  you  think  that  even  in  the  event  of 
abandoning  Dr.  Reid’s  scheme  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  design  if  the  central  tower 
were  given  up?  — I think  it  wobld  be  very  de- 
sirable to  retain  the  central  tower  ; but  I do 
not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  it  would  be  desi- 
rable to  retain  the  same  height  or  form  of 
tower  as  would  be  required  by  Dr.  Reid  for 
his  ventilating  purposes.  I think  the  central 
tower  would  be  a great  ornament  to  the  build- 
ing ; but  I am  not  of  opinion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  to  the  height  that  Dr.  Reid 
requires  in  order  to  obtain  the  effect  that  I 
should  desire. 

The  central  tower,  such  as  contemplated  by 
Dr.  Reid,  would  be  of  a lower  height  than  the 
Victoria  tower? — I am  hardly  prepared  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I am  not  aware 
that  Dr.  Reid  has  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  height  of  it.  When  I have  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject,  he  has  said,  “ I should  like  to 
have  it  as  high  as  possible;  the  higher  the 
better;  higher  than  Saint  Paul’s,”  and  so 
forth. 

What  is  the  proposed  height  of  the  Victoria 
tower? — About  342  feet. 


IMPROPER  FIXING  OF  BALCONIES. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  at  No.  52,  Manchester- 
street,  a short  time  ago,  when  a lady  and 
gentleman  were  precipitated  into  the  street  by 
the  failure  of  a balcony  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  wholly  of  iron,  of  light  con- 
struction, and  was  put  up,  as  too  many  of  them 
are,  in  the  most  careless  and  reprehensible 
manner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  district  surveyors 
will  enforce  proper  precautions  in  this  respect. 
We  could  point  to  a range  of  houses  at  this 
moment,  provided  with  iron  balconets  to  the 
first-lloor  windows,  every  one  of  which  are  in- 
secure. The  ends  of  the  top  bar  and  of  the 
bottom  bar  are  simply  driven  into  the  brick- 
work two  or  three  inches,  with  plugs  of  wood, 
and  if  no  accident  happen,  it  will  be  through 
God’s  mercy  and  not  the  builder’s  care. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Cornelius's  Cartoons  for  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Kings  of  Prussia.  Rome , May. — German 
periodicals  say,  that  the  metropolis  of  art  has 
been  taken  by  surprise  ; and  the  name  of  the 
above  artist,  and  that  of  German  endeavours 
placed  in  their  highest  relief.  It  is  not  only  the 
grandeur  of  composition,  which  strikes  the 
beholder  at  the  exhibition  of  these  huge  art 
works — but  even  the  mechanical  (pictorial) 
elaboration  has  readied  here  a degree,  which 
to  surpass,  our  age  may  vainly  hope  for.  Not 
only  the  fine  lineaments  of  the  master  seize 
us  with  astonishment,  but  every  part  of  the 
detail  partakes  of  the  same  completeness  and 
sterlingness  of  production. 

The  subject  of  these  cartoons  is  derived 
from  the  forcible  picture  of  the  Apocalypsis, 
representing  those  four  mighty  ones,  who  have 
to  come  at  the  destruction  of  the  world.  On 
horses,  which  have  grown  together  with  them 
centaur-like,  they  pierce  the  expanse  of  the  air. 
Before  them,  a savage  chief,  who  like  the 
Apollo  of  Homer,  spuds  forth  the  arrows  of 
plague  and  disease.  Next  to  him  is  distress  and 
hunger  personified — then  war  in  the  shape  of 
a youth  of  surprising  beauty,  who  with  both 
hands  uplifted,  wields  the  sword  of  destructi  on 
— in  fine,  drear  death,  which  with  portentous 
scythe,  mows  down  all,  the  others  have  left 
unscathed.  A choir  of  departed  (beings), 
follow  the  portentous  four  with  an  utterance 
of  anguish,  which  we  think  to  perceive  from 
out  of  the  un-mute  canvas.  This  most  artis- 
tically combined  group  has  been  much  admired, 
and  has  reminded  every  one  ofthe  gigantic  Buo- 
naroti — although  it  cannot  be  said,  that  one 
stroke  is  exactly  or  properly  copied  from  him. 
It  is  merely  eleven  figures,  amongst  them  three 
children,  who  have  sufficed  for  Cornelius  to 
depict  mankind  perishing.  Still  there  is  enough 
to  strike  fancy  and  move  the  mind.  And 
yet  the  artist  has,  in  some  instances,  imitated 
the  example  of  Timanthes,  who  in  his  pictur- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  represented 
Agamemnon  “ with  face  covered.”  But  how 
expressive,  after  all,  is  the  figure,  the  posture 
of  a youth,  who  amidst  the  agonies  of  death, 
covers  his  face  with  his  convulsed  bands! 
Who  could  name  or  express  the  anguish  of 
those  female*,  who  imploring  mercy,  prostrate 
themselves  on  their. knees  before  the  pitiless 
four.  Beyond  all,  however,  anguish  is 
pictured  in  the  two  little  children,  superfused 
with  celestial  beauty — studies  of  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  man’s  mind-life.  The  young 
bride  shares  the  fate  of  the  others — but  such 
tender  ones  do  not  know  of  despair;  which, 
however,  breaks  forth  with  all  its  enormity  in 
the  countenance  of  the  man,  felled  to  the 
ground  with  his  arms  crossed  under  his  breast. 
It  is  he  who  forms  the  middle  part  of  that 
scene  of  celestial  horrors.  [Our  readers  must 
remember,  we  are  giving  the  opinion  of  others, 
not  our  own.] 

Munich.  Picture  of  “ Home'''’  Scenery. — 
Mr.  Rottmann,  who  had,  for  several  years  past, 
occupied  himself  with  painting  Greek  scenery, 
has  produced  of  late  a picture  of  home  (Ger- 
man) scenery,  which  shews,  that  while  southern 
nature  has  its  charms,  a character  of  high  feel- 
ing may  be  imparted  to  those  of  our  northern 
climes.  The  picture  exhibited  by  the  Art- 
Union — the  property  of  H.M.  the  King — re- 
presents a mountain  foreground,  wrapt  in  eve- 
darkness,  inclosing  a sombre  lonesome  lake, 
and  a high  peak,  illumined  by  a ray  of  patting 
sun.  It  appertains  to  the  kind  of  (if  we  may 
say  so)  high  pictures,  as  there  are  high  songs, 
wbo?e- attraction  increases  on  close  and  closer 
examination,  and  whence,  constantly,  flows 
high  satisfaction  for  the  feeling  mind.  Another 
picture  (also  belonging  to  the  King)  is  by 
L.  G n licit,  the  Belgian  master,  known  by  his 
historical  piece,  “The  Abdication  of  Charles 
V.”  This  time,  however,  he  has  not  taken 
such  high  flight,  hut  merely  represented  a 
cabinet  picture — “ A Carmelite  friar  assuaging 
the  necessities  of  some  poor.”  Thus  bene- 
volence and  charity  are  thought  in  the  very 
domain  of  art. — The  sculptor  Lassow,  from 
Bremen,  has  received  orders  from  the  town 
council  of  his  native  city  to  construct  a monu- 
ment for  the  late  deserving  shipwright,  Mr. 
Lange,  at  Vegesack. — The  last,  but  not  least, 
we  have  to  mention,  is  an  act  of  generosity  of 
some  Munich  artists  towards  one  of  their  art- 
companions,  the  painter  Genelli.  They  have 
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entered  into  a subscription,  for  enabling  that 
talented  man  to  sketch  out  and  engrave  some 
of  his  series  of  illustrations  of  Dante’s  “ Di- 
vina  Comedia.” 

Mcic  Method  of  Finishing  Bronze  Statues. 
— The  bronze  statue  of  Huskisson,  just 
completed  in  the  royal  brass  foundry  of  the 
Bavarian  capital,  deserves  an  especial  no- 
tice, on  account  of  a new  method  of  chasing 
which  has  been  resorted  to  in  this  case.  It 
is  known  that  newly-cut  brass  possesses  a 
strong  lustre,  which  destroys  the  mellow  aspect 
ot  the  work ; on  which  account  artists  have 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  producing  a sort 
of  artificial  patina  by  the  use  of  mineral  acids. 
For  the  sake  of  imparting  to  the  above  work 
an  uniform  mellow  appearance  without  using 
acids,  Inspector  Muller  has  resorted  to  the 
method  of  dead  chasing.  This  has  been  per- 
fectly successful ; and  the  uniform  tone  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  whole  work,  bids 
fair  that  the  patina,  as  it  will  appear  in  due 
course  of  time,  will  be  also  uniform.  By  the 
use  of  different  sorts  of  files,  a really  different 
grain  of  the  metal  has  been  cut  out,  which  the 
artist  was  able  to  produce  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  part  thus  treated.  T his 
method  ia  said  to  be  a real  advance  in  the 
mechanism  ofthe  bronze  founding  process. 

The  Vienna  Architects,  Messrs.  Ernst  and 
Eschcr,  have  undertaken  to  publish  a work  on 
Austrian  medkeval  buildings,  in  parts  con- 
taining lithographic  plates  and  text.  The 
front  and  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ste- 
phen will  be  the  first  published.  These  will 
soon  appear  in  their  original  state,  as  the 
cleansing  of  their  dusty  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments—moreover  covered  with  layers  of  white- 
wash, and  all  sorts  of  varnish — will  he  soon 
completed.  During  this  process,  an  ancient 
painting  of  the  whole  portal  has  come  to  light, 
which  discovery  may  lead  to  others  intereotino- 
for  the  polychromy  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
statues,  also,  as  well  as  capitals  and  canopies 
over  the  figures  of  the  saints,  in  the  interior  of 
the  dome,  shew  traces  of  former  painting  and 
gilding — so  that  we  may  properly  say,  that  we 
have  hardly  an  idea  how  splendid  and  gay 
these  massive  piles  must  have  looked  in  tho 
days  of  our  ancestors! 

Iron  Strata  ?icar  Civitavcchia.  — As  the 
Papal  states  have  hitherto  imported  most 
of  their  iron  from  Elba,  the  above  discovery 
is  an  important  one,  and  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  railroads, 

The  strata  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Tolfa,  and  are  very  rich.  The  analysis  which 
has  been  made  oi'  the  ore  at  Lyons  is  most 
satisfactory.  In  the  same  tier  are  the  famous 
alum  quarries,  as  well  as  the  finest  marble— * 
fit  for  the  largest  statuary  works. 

Gnlvanoplastic  Institution  at  Berlin. This 

establishment,  under  the  care  of  Baron 
Hackewitz,  and  which  hitherto  has  accom- 
plished much  in  the  departments  of  trades- 
mechanism,  has  begun  of  late  to  extend  its  ac- 
tivity to  the  higher  arts.  After  making  a suit- 
able beginning  with  relievos  and  the  like,  it  lias 
attempted  now  even  colossal  sculpture  works. 
Amongst  them  is  a cast  (rather  a precipitate ) 
of  the  head  of  the  Ludovisi  Juno,  with  the 
bust  added  after  Rauch.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished with  astonishing  exactness, withoutany 
after- chasing  at  all.  This  has  been  done  by 
order  of  the  king,  who  patronizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  Ilackewitz  to  a great  extent* 
and  hy  II.  M.’s  orders  also,  the  colossal  statue-' 
of  Christ,  made  by  Thorwaldsen,  has  just  been 
modelled  for  the  sake  of  being  galvanoplasted. 
The  king  has  also  ordered,  that  the  huge  brass 
doors  for  the  Wittenberg  church,  and  which 
have  to  contain  all  tho  ninety-five  Luther 
theses,  be  executed  in  this  establishment.  The 
surface  of  the  metal,  of  which  these  huge  gal- 
vano-plastic  art-works  are  to  be  made,  consists 
of  a composition  of  bronze,  which,  according 
to  its  mixture,  acquires  by  the  successive  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  a beautiful  mellow  darkening 
hue,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will 
resist  well  the  inroads  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. Thus  it  may  be  taken  for  nearly 
certain,  that galvano-plastic  will  soon  competn 
with  bronze  cast  works. 

Gigantic  Statue  of  “ Bavaria.” — On  the  15th 
May,  the  well-known  bronze  foundry  in- 
spector MQller,  at  Munich,  undertook  the 
casting  of  one  of  the  lower  portions  of  thi* 
statue,  whose  size  surpassed  that  previously- 
cast  (the  bust)  by  one-third.  The  heat  in  the. 
atelier  wa$  excessive,  and  the  flood  of  the  gre^fc 
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mass  of  metal  excited  some  apprehension  ; still 
the  casting  has  been  perfectly  successful,  and 
thus  the  half  of  that— the  largest  of  modern 
statues — is  completed,  this  piece  alone  weigh- 
ing 500  cwt. 

H.  M,  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria— has, 
in  filial  piety,  undertaken  to  erect  a statue  to 
his  late  parent.  It  has  been  cast  by  Cavaliere 
Marchesi,  at  Milan,  and  thence  transported  to 
Vienna,  not  without  great  difficulty,  as  its 
weight  amounts  (with  the  packing)  to  250 
cwt.  t Y* 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  recent  stoppage  of  the  atmospheric 
traction  on  the  Croydon  line,  it  appears,  has 
not  been  merely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
sealing  composition  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  substitution  of  thin  steel  plates  on  this 
line,  in  place  of  the  upper  strips  of  leather 
along  the  valve,  as  on  the  Dalkey  section  of 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  instead  of 
being  an  improvement,  has  been  found  to  con- 
stitute “ one  of  the  greatest  possible  hinderances 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  system  ; in- 
asmuch as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thin  steel 
plates  have  been  snapped  asunder,  so  that  the 
sharp  edges  came  in  contact  with  the  leather 
each  time  the  valve  rose,  in  many  instances 
cutting  it  completely  through  ; and  hence  the 
vast  increase  of  leakage,  and  consequent  de- 
crease of  power.”  A return  is  being  made  to 
the  double  leather  system,  and  anew  sealing 
composition  has  been  invented,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  withstand  the  usual  effects  of  a wide 
range  of  temperature.  The  line  was  to  re- 
commence working  during  the  present  week. 

The  Brighton,  Lewes,  and  Hastings  line 

is  to  be  opened  to-day  from  Lewes  (to  which 
place  it  was  opened  on  the  Sth  ult.)  to  St. 
Leonards.  From  Lewes  to  Hastings  the  line 
is  at  present  a single  one.  The  chief  engineer 
is  Mr.  Rastrick.  From  St.  Leonards  to  West- 
ham  Mr.  Kirby  has  had  the  superintendence; 
from  Westham  to  Glynde,  Mr.  Harrison  ; and 
from  Glynde  to  Brighton,  Mr.  Meredith.  The 
contractor,  Mr.  Wythes,  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1844,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  could  not  be  obtained  till  about  twelve 
months  ago.  Mr.  Fabian,  of  Brighton,  is  the 
contractor  for  the  permanent  station  at  Lewes, 
and  the  temporary  sheds  along  the  whole  line, 

all  which  are  in  a forward  state. The 

double  line  of  the  Taff  Vale  railway  has  been 
opened  and  at  work  since  Whit  Monday.  It 
is  a curious  and  important  fact,  stated  by  the 
Cambrian , that  “ while  the  traffic  upon  the 
Taft'  Vale  railway  taxes  the  utmost  capabilities 
of  the  line  to  accomplish,  that  upon  the  Gla- 
morganshire canal,  which  runs  almost  parallel 
to  it,  also  increases.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
governing  the  latter  undertaking,”  continues 
the  Cambrian,  “ limits  the  dividend  to  eight 
per  cent,  per  aunurn  ; and  it  is  said,  that  the 
company  can  afford  to  carry  goods  for  six 
months  out  of  twelve  gratis,  and  yet  realise  a 
sufficient  income  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  the  concern,  as  well  as  the 

maximum  dividend  allowed  by  the  Act.” 

The  works  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  line  are  begun.  A shaft  has 
been  sunk  for  a tunnel  of  about  260  yards  near 
the  site  of  the  Worcester  station. The  Ips- 

wich and  Bury  line,  it  is  said,  will  be  ready 
for  opening  in  October.  In  consequence  of 
the  heat,  the  works  have  of  late  been  in  pro- 
gress by  night  instead  of  by  day. From 

thirty  to  forty  acres  of  ling  or  heath  were  burnt 
on  Saturday  before  last  on  the  Norwich  side 
of  the  Thetford  station  on  the  Norfolk  line, 
in  consequence  of  some  fire  falling  from  an 
engine  furnace  ; the  heath  was  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor  of  Bridgeham. The 

Lincoln  and  Nottingham  lino  is  to  be  opened 

on  the  4th  of  August. It  is  said  that2,000/. 

worth  of  gunpowder  has  been  spent  in  the 
blasting  of  one  cutting  on  the  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford line,  near  Kirstall. The  Filey  railway, 

a branch  of  the  York  and  Scarborough,  is  in 
rapid  progress,  and  will  also  be  opened  in 
August.  It  is  ushering  in  other  extensive  im- 
provements. Several  acres  on  the  Spa  cliff 
have  been  appropriated  as  a promenade,  and 
the  avenues  to  the  Spa  well  have  been  greatly 
improved.  A new  hotel  on  a great  scale,  with 
baths,  promenade,  assembly-room,  &c.,  is 

nearly  finished The  Bridlington  branch 

of  the  Hull  and  Selby  line  is  also  in  rapid 
progress  in  the  vicinity  of  Driffield.  Messrs. 


Brown  and  Hall,  builders,  Leeds,  are  busy 
with  the  stations,  &c.,  between  Beverley  and 
Driffield ; and  the  Driffield  station,  it  is 
thought,  will  much  improve  the  main  street  of 
the  town. Middlesborough,  the  line  be- 

tween which  and  Redcar  was  lately  opened, 
presents  a striking  proof  of  what  enterprise 
can  effect.  Some  few  years  ago  it  was  a mere 
nothing;  now  it  has  its  well-built  houses,  its 
large  iron  foundry,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  who  employ  about 
500  people,  its  potteries,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, and  not  least  of  all  (at  all  events  in 
size)  its  docks.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  estimated  at  about  9,000,  a great  part  of 
whom  have  left  other  towns  on  the  1 orkshire 
coast,  and  enjoy  there  a better  subsistence 

than  they  could  obtain  elsewhere. The 

precedent  established  by  the  case  of  IFalstab 
v.  Spotliswoode  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Erie  and  a special  jury  at  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  case  of  JFontncr  v. 
Shairp , and  is  increasing  the  business  of  the 
lawyers,  since  scripholders  have  in  conse- 
quence begun  to  manifest  great  anxiety  to 
have  accounts  investigated,  and  deposits  re- 
paid; and  have  even  refused,  in  a number  of 
instances,  to  receive  the  sums  proposed  to  be 
repaid,  on  the  “winding-up”  of  defunct 
schemes.  Much  injustice  seems  involved  in 
the  decisions. 


CANVASSING  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I cannot  exactly  see  the  joke  of  your 
Birkenhead  correspondent,  relative  to  the  de- 
gree of  respectability  that  would  be  conferred 
on  the  architect  by  his  “ traveller,”  nor  can  I 
perceive  how  he  would  secure  the  execution 
of  his  work,  more  than  the  carpenter,  the  brick- 
layer, or  even  the  pot-house  keeper,  who  dare 
usurp  the  title,  as  all  would  depend  on  the  ad- 
dress of  the  commis  voyageur. 

Some  years  ago,  l remember  a case  of  com- 
petition, where  five  architects  were  invited  to 
send  in  designs  for  a public  building.  Three 
were  regularly  educated,  the  fourth  had  been  a 
scene  painter,  and  the  fifth  was  a bag-man, 
travelling  with  his  folio  of  highly-coloured 
drawings,  and  some  even  framed  and  glazed. 
The  drawings  were  to  be  all  in  plain  Indian 
ink. 

The  bag-man  was  accompanied  by  a cad  or 
folio-bearer,  and  to  obtain  a second  chance,  he 
made  a second  design.  Now,  as  he  was  build- 
ing another  edifice  in  the  same  place,  which, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  designs,  the 
committee  had  found  out  would  cost  at  least 
thrice  the  amount  of  his  estimate,  they  paused, 
and  two  (the  most  shallow-pated),  who  advo- 
cated his  design,  finding  their  protege  would 
have  no  chance,  proposed  that  the  votes  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  building  should  decide. 
Canvassing  began,  but  the  wondrous  elasticity 
of  his  estimate  threw  him  out,  and  another 
would  have  been  appointed,  but  the  folio-bearer 
was  made  to  volunteer  the  sixth  design.  I 
should  have  observed,  that  the  three  regular 
professional  men  declined  the  canvassing;  the 
battle  was  between  the  bag-man  and  the  scene 
painter;  but  the  bag-man  proved,  through  the 
folio-bearer,  the  victor,  and  the  committee 
have  a monument  which  covers  their  irregular 
ground,  shews  its  deformity,  and  by  the  utter 
lack  of  composition  throughout  the  work, 
proves  their  incompetency  to  judge.  Moreover, 
by  some  of  their  recent  decisions,  they  shew 
that  they  have  not  advanced  one  step  during  a 
space  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

The  only  honest  plan  is  to  submit  the  de- 
signs (all  to  one  scale,  and  tinted  in  the  same 
manner)  to  two  or  three  professional  men  of 
character ; compensate  them  for  their  time, 
and  act  upon  their  decision.  Then  may  we 
expect  to  have  substantial  as  well  as  ornamental 
works  executed  ; and  the  architect  will  take 
his  place,  which  has  been  too  long  occupied  by 
veneer  and  compo  in  the  shape  of  ignorant  pre- 
tenders.— I am,  Sir,  &c.  - X. 


Increase  of  Docks  at  Liverpool. — In 
the  year  1815  they  had  52  acres  of  docks  and 
basins  at  Liverpool  ; the  tonnage  was  709,349 
tons.  In  1825,  there  were  71  acres  of  docks 
and  basins,  and  the  tonnage  was  1,233,820. 
In  1835,  there  were  99  acres  of  docks  and 
basins,  and  the  tonnage  had  increased  to 
1,768,426.  In  1845,  the  docks  and  basins 
had  increased  to  120  acres,  and  the  tonnage 
to  3,016,531. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS,  &c. 

On  Saturday  last,  an  influential  meeting,  at- 
tended by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge(aschairman), 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Ashley,  &c.,  was  held  in  the  new 
hall  at  King’s  College,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a larger  hospital  for  poor  patients  than 
that  now  in  use  in  connection  with  the  college, 
and  to  exonerate  the  medical  officers,  and  re- 
lieve them  from  the  responsibilities  voluntarily 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a site  for  the  new 
building,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  college,  at  a cost  of 
between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  By  removal  of 
the  great  number  of  old  houses  which  stand 
upon  this  ground,  a large  space  will  be  cleared, 
and  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  that  direct 
communication  between  the  Strand  and  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-fields,  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
sired. The  sum  of  2,500/.  has  been  already 
subscribed  ; Miss  Burdett  Coutts  (now  known, 
by  the  way,  as  the  munificent  and  sole  founder 
of  the  two  colonial  bishoprics,  lately  spoken 
of)  contributed  the  princely  sum  of  500/.  to- 
wards this  praiseworthy  object.  In  course  of 
the  proceedings  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Ashley, 
and  corroborated  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  Paris, 
St.  Petersburg!),  and  Vienna  surpass  London 

in  the  amount  of  such  accommodation. 

On  Saturday  before  last  a great  many 
gentlemen  connected  with  private  schools  or 
academies  in  town  and  country,  met  at  the 
Freemason’s  Tavern  to  elect  a council  for  the 

foundation  of  a college  for  schoolmasters. 

On  the  preceding  Thursday,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Camden  District  Schools  was  laid 
by  Mr.  H.  Kemble,  M.P.,  for  East  Surrey. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Francis.  Messrs. 
Rand  and  C.  Curtis,  of  Stratford,  are  the 

builders. The  following  inscription  is  now 

being  cut  in  the  north-west  corner  recess  of 
the  colonnade  of  the  Royal  Exchange:  — 

On  this  site 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham 

Erected  the  first  building  for  the  meetings  of 
The  merchants  of  Great  Britain, 

Which  was  named  by 
Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Royal  Exchange, 

January  xxm.,  molxxi. 

It  was  destroyed 
In  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 

September  iv.,  mdclxvi., 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

It  was  rebuilt, 

And  opened  September  xxviii.,  mdclxix. 

On  January  x.,  mdcccxxxviii., 

The  Exchange  was  again  destroyed  by  fire, 

And  on  January  xvii.,  mdcccxlii., 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Consort, 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

The  present  edifice 
Was  also  opened  by 
The  Queen  of  England, 

Victoria, 

On  October  xxviii.,  mdcccxliv., 

Who  proclaimed  it 
The  Royal  Exchange. 

William  Tite,  F.R.S.,  Architect. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  inscription,  where  it 
is  stated  that  “ The  present  edifice  was  ‘ also  ’ 
opened  by  the  Queen  of  England,  Victoria.” 
The  intention  is,  evidently,  to  shew  that  ibis 
building,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  opened  by 
a Queen  of  England. 

In  the  south-west  corner  recess  are  engraved 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Gresham 

Committeeat  the  openingof  the  Exchange. 

The  establishment  of  a Joint  Stock  Company, 
with  a capital  of  2,000,000/.,  is  talked  oi,  for 
the  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  pure  soft 
water  by  means  of  Artesian  wells. The  refer- 

ence for  the  purchase  of  the  houses  projecting 
into  the  street  at  Field-lane,  Holborn-bridge, 
made  on  the  26th  June  last  to  the  London 
Bridge  Approaches  Committee,  appears  now 
to  constitute  the  only  hope  of  the  removal  of 
the  obstructive  nuisance  at  Holborn-hill  and 
its  dangerous  acclivity.  Till  lately  it  was 
hoped  that  the  evil  would  be  remedied  by  the 
introduction  of  railways  into  Farringdon- 
street — the  Direct  Manchester  Company  in 
fact  had  actually  scheduled  the  projected  im- 
provement, but  the  project  has  failed.  The 
London  Bridge  Improvement  Committee  have 
been  instructed  to  report  forthwith  upon  this 
subject. The  railway  companies  having 


their  termini  at  London-bridge  are  said  to  be 
considering  the  propriety  of  running  early 
trains  for  the  accommodation  of  parties  re- 
siding or  desiring  to  reside  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  from  town.  House  property  near  the 
lines  would  of  course  be  benefited  within  the 
proposed  limits,  and  the  health  of  the  metro- 
polis so  far  at  least  promoted. Crockford’s 

Club  House  has  been  sold  by  the  executors 
for  2,900/.  It  is  held  on  lease, of  which  thirty- 
two  years  are  unexpired,  subject  to  a yearly 
rent  of  1,400/.  It  is  said  that  the  decorations 
alone  cost  94,000/. On  Monday  last  a meet- 

ing was  held  at  Greenwich  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a new  church  in 
that  district.  The  crown  and  the  trustees  of 
Morden  College  have  both  offered  sites.  The 
expense  is  estimated  at  6,000/.,  of  which  nearly 
2,000/.  have  been  already  raised. 


SKELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE.* 

Skelton  Church,  small  as  it  is,  is  a charm- 
ing example  of  early  English  work,  and  affords 
an  admirable  subject  for  illustration.  In  the 
book  just  now  published  by  Mr.  Christian,  the 
structure  and  all  its  parts  are  set  forth  in  the 
fullest  manner,  and  apparently  with  great  care; 
it  deserves  to  be  purchased  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  There 
are  seventeen  plates,  each  accompanied  by  a 
page  of  letter-press,  and  preceded  by  a brief 
account  of  the  edifice,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  : — 

The  village  of  Skelton,  in  which  the  church 
stands,  lies  about  four  miles  from  York,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  old  Great  North  Road. 
It  contained,  in  1841,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  inhabitants. 

The  church  was  formerly  connected  with 
York,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  “ Lawton’s  Collections  relative  to 
Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Diocese  of 
York  ” (vol.  ii.,  page  456)  : — “ The  church  of 
Skelton  is  an  ancient  rectory,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  patronage  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  York,  and  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  treasury  it  came  to  the  Crown,  and 
in  Archbishop  Sharp’s  time  the  presentation 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Brooke.”  It 
is  prettily  situated  upon  rising  ground  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  village,  and  is  freely 
exposed  to  view  on  every  side.  It  is  dedicated 
I to  “ All  Saints,”  though  it  is  sometimes  called 
Little  St.  Peter’s;  “perhaps,”  as  the  writer 
I in  the  account  of  the  churches  of  Yorkshire 
observes,  “ from  a tradition  still  prevalent  in 
the  parish,  that  it  was  built  with  the  stones 
that  remained  after  the  south  transept  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter  at  York  was 
finished,  and  by  the  same  workmen.”  The 
south  transept  of  York  Minster  was  com- 
menced a.d.  1227,  during  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Walter  Grey  ; and  although  no  mention  is 
made  of  its  erection  in  any  of  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  See  of  York,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  close  similarity  which 
many  of  the  details  of  its  architecture  bear  to 
similar  parts  in  the  transepts  of  the  Minster, 
i that  some  of  the  same  hands  that  were  em- 
ployed upon  that  magnificent  building,  were 
also  concerned  in  the  erection  of  this  more 
1 humble,  but  not  less  beautiful,  little  church  ; 
and  consequently  the  tradition  may  not  be 
wholly  without  foundation. 

Gent,  in  his  “ History  of  Ripon,”  gives 
currency  to  the  same  tradition  ; and  an  extract 
from_his  work  may  not  be  without  interest,  on 
I this,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts. 

‘ It  was  on  the  7th  of  April,  1731,  that  I 
mounted  my  courser  to  seek  the  adventures  I 
proposed ; and  was  resolved  to  begin  with 
viewing  the  little  church  at  Skelton,  about  two 
miles  north  from  York,  because  it  is  affirmed 
’twas  built  with  the  stones  that  remained  after 
the  south  cross  of  the  Minster  had  been  finished 
by  the  archbishop,  Walter  Grey.  And  indeed 
the  south  door  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the 
cathedral ; alike  adorned  once  with  curious 
marble  pillars,  though  now  almost  demolished. 
Three  crosses  are  placed,  one  over  the  door, 
the  second  .at  the  east,  and  the  third  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  On  the  top  of  it  are 
two  stately  arches,  designed  perhaps  for  orna- 
ment; or  if  to  contain  the  bells,  they  are  not 
so  used  ; those  being  in  a little  covered  steeple. 
The  largest  of  which  has  this  motto:  “Gloria 

* Architectural  Illustrations  of  Skelton  Church,  Yorkshire. 
By  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  George  Bell,  Fleet-street : 
1846, 
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in  excelsis,  1677  ; Richard  Maskell,  Church- 
warden :”  the  lesser,  “ Venue  exultemus  Do- 
mino.” Around  the  church  are  handsome 
proportional  hutments,  which,  as  they  are 
strengthening  and  ornamental  without,  so  no 
less  within  it  is  supported  by  strong  and  beau- 
tiful pillars.  Near  the  altar  are  the  remains  of 
stone  pots  for  the  holy  water.  On  the  ground 
within  the  rails  is  an  old  stone  with  this  in- 
scription : Orate  pro  anim&  magistri,  Robert 
Lovell  (I  am  informed  he  was  Lord  of  Skelton, 
whose  eldest  son  being  unfortunately  slain  as 
he  was  playing  at  football,  it  devolved  to  others) 
qui  obiit  xxiv.  die  Julij,  et  Annie  uxoris  ejus, 
qufeobiitxxv.  die  Martis  mccccxxi.”  — Gent's 
Ripon , page  2. 

That  the  church  was  completed  before  1247, 
appears  from  an  extract  from  Archbishop 
Grey’s  roll,  as  follows  : — 

‘ Confirmation  of  a donation  to  the  chapel 
of  Skelton. 

To  all,  &c. — The  donation  which  our  be- 
loved son  in  Christ,  Master  E.  Hagitur, 
treasurer,  of  York,  made  to  John  de  l’Edes, 
clerk  of  the  chapel  at  Skelton  ; considering  it 
to  be  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  us,  we  con- 
firm the  same  by  our  pontifical  authority,  de- 
siring the  said  treasurer  and  his  successors 
to  pay  annually  the  sum  of  20d.  to  this  same 
person. 

‘ In  witness  whereof, &c., &c.  Dated  at  Thorp, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  Ides  of  December,  a.d. 
1247,  in  the  subscribed  year  of  our  pontificate.’ 

In  the  absence  of  any  precise  information  on 
the  subject,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unfairly 
concluded,  that  the  honour  of  its  erection  is 
due  to  Walter  Grey,  the  archbishop  under 
whose  auspices  the  south  transept  of  the  Min- 
ster was  erected,  and  who  held  the  see  from 
1216  to  1255. 

The  church  is  built  of  a light-coloured  lime- 
stone, and  is  in  very  tolerable  condition, 
having  been  carefully  restored  from  a state,  in 
some  respects,  almost  ruinous,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Considering  the  want  of  informa- 
tion which  at  that  period  so  generally  pre- 
vailed upon  such  subjects,  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  young  architect,  Mr.  Graham,  by  whom 
the  restoration  was  conducted  : and  much 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  the 
excellent  lady  to  whose  timely  munificence  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  in- 
teresting edifice.  It  is  true,  that  to  the  more 
advanced  knowledge  of  correct  church  resto- 
ration which  is  now  becoming  generally 
diffused,  a few  of  Mr.  Graham’s  ideas  of  pro- 
priety may  appear  somewhat  singular  ; and  the 
modern  pews  and  gallery  with  which  the 
church  is  encumbered,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
commended  ; but  at  that  time  a proposal  to 
restore  the  low  open  seats  of  our  ancestors, 
instead  of  making  so  called  “comfortable 
pews,”  would  most  probably  have  been  scouted, 
and  even  now  the  idea  is  often  barely  tolerated. 

Mr.  Graham  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  employ  men  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the 
restorers  of  York  Minster — men  well  skilled 
in  the  execution  of  every  detail  of  Gothic  art, 
and  accustomed  to  it  from  their  boyhood.  To 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  careful  of  these, 
Mr.  Taylor,  he  committed  the  restoration  of 
the  stone-work.  I had  the  satisfaction,  when 
last  at  York,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Sharp,  architect,  a personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, of  meeting  with  Mr.  Taylor,  now  a very 
old  man  ; and  from  the  conversation  I had  with 
him,  I feel  confident  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  deviate  from  his  model  in  the 
work  entrusted  to  his  care  ; and  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  restoration,  where  it  affects  the 
character  of  the  work,  may  be  fully  relied  on. 
The  repair  of  the  church  was  begun  in  1814, 
by  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who 
was  son-in-law  to  Mrs.  Thompson.  He  com- 
menced with  the  roof,  and  the  whole  work  was 
completed  in  1818,  at  a cost  to  that  lady  of 
about  1,000/.  The  roof  was  formerly  covered 
with  tiles,  but  it  is  now  slated  with  West- 
moreland slates,  the  colour  of  which  harmo- 
nizes very  well  with  the  building  and  the 
surrounding  scenery. 


Termination  of  the  Strike. — We  have 
elsewhere  announced  that  the  strike  at  Birken- 
head was  at  an  end,  and  we  are  extremely 
glad  to  say  that  the  struggle  has  also  ceased 
in  Liverpool.  The  master  masons  have  re- 
solved to  yield  the  27s.  per  week  to  the  men, 
and  half  an  hour  refreshment  time  each  after- 
noon.— Liverpool  Standard, 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

A Washington  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers,  in  a communication 
dated  6th  of  June,  gives  an  account  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse’s  electric  telegraph,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  by  machinery  he  has  already 
invented,  he  can  cause  to  be  imprinted,  at 
least  120  characters  per  minute.  “ Let  us,” 
says  the  writer,  “ allow,  to  the  different  Euro- 
pean systems,  for  any  improvements  they  may 
have  made  within  the  last  year,  that  they  can 
give  double  the  quantity  of  intelligence  which 
they  claim  to  send  in  a minute,  and  the  amount 
will  stand  thus  : — 

Prof.  Morse’s  (American). . 100  per  minute. 


Bain’s  (Scotch) 50 

Wheatstone’s  (English)  . . 30 

Bregnet’s  (French)  12 


and  we  have  in  figures,  at  a glance,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  allowed  in  favour  of  the 
foreign  telegraphs,  the  decided  superiority  of 
the  American.” 

“ By  the  way,”  observes  the  writer,  in  con- 
clusion, “ it  was  announced  by  the  papers,  a 
few  days  ago,  as  a recent  discovery,  that  the 
professor  could  communicate,  at  intermediate 
places  along  the  line,  without  interrupting  the 
line  of  communication.  This  is  no  recent 
discovery.  The  professor,  I am  told,  made  an 
experiment  in  New  York  in  1842,  by  which 
he  shewed  that  thirty  instruments,  which  he 
had  at  hand,  could  be  operated  along  a line  at 
the  same  time.” 

'The  only  telegraph  in  Europe  which  im- 
prints is  said  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Bain,  of  Edin- 
burgh, which,  therefore,  has  this  advantage  in 
common  with  that  of  Professor  Morse,  that, 
while  other  telegraphs  shew  the  letter  but 
momentarily,  on  a little  revolving  dial  plate, 
so  that  it  is  lost  if  not  observed  at  the  instant, 
those  of  Morse  and  Bain  record  them  not  only 
permanently  but  with  greater  rapidity, especially 
that  of  Morse — by  which,  even  with  one  wire, 
and  upwards  of  a year  since,  sixty  signs,  it  is 
said,  were  recorded  in  a minute. 


GAS  STATISTICS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Staiistical  So- 
ciety a paper  was  read,  giving  a statistical 
account  of  the  provisions  for  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
the  metropolis,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  hono- 
rary secretary.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the 
existing  gas  companies  have  eighteen  establish- 
ments, and  employ  a capital  of  2,800,000/.  in 
works,  pipes, tanks,  gasometers,  and  apparatus  ; 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  trade 
being  about  2,500,  besides  380  lamplighterB, 
occupied  in  the  care  of  30,400  public  lamps, 
which  illumine  the  streets.  The  supposed  ad- 
vantages of  competition  in  the  supply  of  gas 
were  said  lobe  as  fallacious  as  those  of  imagined 
competition  in  the  supply  of  water.  Ample 
interest  for  the  capital  (double,  treble,  or  quad- 
ruple what  is  required  for  effecting  the  service) 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  rival  companies 
in  the  same  streets  and  districts,  is  inevitably 
levied  on  the  public  under  terms  of  compromise 
between  the  several  companies — terms  which 
convert  the  fancied  competition  into  a monopoly 
divided  into  shares,  while  the  condition  of  the 
streets  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  multiplied 
occasions  to  remove  the  pavements,  to  get  at 
such  an  excessive  number  of  pipes  for  purposes 
of  repair,  &c. 


PRIZES  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  at  University 
College  for  the  session  1845-46,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Grote  pre- 
sided. The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  in  architecture,  under 
Professor  Donaldson  : — 

First  Year's  Course  as  a Fine  Art  Prize 
and  First  Certificate.  — Benj.  J.  Benwell; 
second  certificate  Fredk.  Lawrence. 

Second  Year's  Course  as  a Fine  Art  Prize 
and  First  Certificate. — John  Pollard  Seddon  ; 
second  certificate,  VVm.  Wood  Deane. 

First  Year's  Course  as  a Science  Prize  and 
First  Certificate.— G.  P.  Boyce,  and  Fredk. 
Lawrence,  equal ; second  certificate,  B.  J. 
Benwell. 

Second  Year's  Course  as  a Science  Prize 
and  First  Certificate.  — T.  G.  D.  Allason  ; 
second  certificate,  Wm.  Wood  Deane. 
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ILLL  STRATIONS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE. — (From  Crewe  Hall.) 


ON  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  CREWE  HALL,  CHESHIRE. 

There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry  upon  which 
architects  differ  so  widely  as  the  question 
“ What  is  the  Elizabethan  style  P”  One  autho- 


rity will  explain  his  ideas  on  the  subject  by 
pointing;  out  the  buildings  raised  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  another  would 
designate  fl9  the  latest  Tudor  style;  another 
| goes  to  Italy  or  Germany,  or  even  to  the  north 
! of  Europe  for  the  true  type,  and  a third  con- 


tillers  it  altogether  indigenous  in  England,  and 
nerely  an  odd  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and 
[Inman  styles. 

It  shall  be  our  object,  in  the  following  re- 
narks, to  contribute  as  far  as  may  be  to  clear 
ip  the  obscurity  in  which  these  contradictory 
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FONT.  FROM  HERNE  CHURCH. 


FONT  FROM  HERNE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

This  font,  although  rather  late  in  the  style, 
is  a very  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  work; 
it  is  an  octagon  on  plan,  and  on  each  com- 
partment of  the  bowl  is  a shield  of  arms; 
first,  the  see  of  Canterbury ; the  second  obli- 


terated; third,  France  and  England;  fourth, 
three  crescents  within  aliordure;  fifth,  three 
pelicans;  sixth,  three  wings;  seventh,  three 
heads  on  a chevron;  eighth,  three  escutcheons. 

With  the  elevation  are  given  a half  section, 
so  that  the  projections  and  contour  of  the 
various  mouldings  may  he  more  readily  under- 


stood. The  church,  situated  at  a short  distance 
from  Herne  Bay,  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  edifices  to  he  found  in  our  rural  parishes, 
and  will  afford  U3  materials  for  some  remarks 
in  an  early  number. 

The  village  and  church  are  well  deserving  a 
visit. 
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ON  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  CREWE  nALL,  CHESHIRE. 

There  is  scarcely  any  inquiry  upon  which 
architects  differ  so  widely  as  the  question 
“ What  is  the  Elizabethan  style  P”  One  autho- 


rity will  explain  his  ideas  on  the  subject  by 
pointing:  out  the  buildings  raised  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  another  would 
designate  as  the  latest  Tudor  style;  another 
goes  to  Italy  or  Germany,  or  even  to  the  north 
of  Europe  for  the  true  type,  and  a third  con- 


siders it  altogether  indigenous  in  England,  and 
merely  an  odd  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  styles. 

It  shalfbe  our  object,  in  the  following  re- 
marks, to  contribute  as  far  as  may  be  to  clear 
up  the  obscurity  in  which  these  contradictory 
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views  have  involved  the  subject.  The  Eliza- 
bethan, we  apprehend,  is  that  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  latest  Tudor  style,  as 
employed  at  Hampton  Court  and  H engrave. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  of  James  I.,  and  was  not  lost  till  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
The  style  would  be  more  properly  called 
Jacobian  than  Elizabethan,  as  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  it  arrived  at  its  best  period, 
and  was  so  universally  adopted  that  it  was 
called  in  derision  King  James’s  Gothic  ; and 
by  Walpole  and  others  we  find  this  definition 
given  exclusively  to  buildings  now  classed 
under  the  appellation  of  Elizabethan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hans  Holbein 
was  the  first  who  introduced,  to  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  our  ancestors,  architectural 
forms,  which,  although  already  known  on  the 
continent,  were  to  them  novel  and  surprising. 
It  is  probable  that  this  new  style  was  first 
made  known  by  tapestry  and  pictures,  into  the 
background  of  which  Holbein  introduced  his 
arabesques  and  enriched  archivolts,  before  he 
had  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
these  forms  in  substantial  materials. 

The  gateway  at  Whitehall  (now  no  more) 
was  probably  among  the  first  architectural 
efforts  of  Holbein  in  England,  and,  as  far  as 
the  engraver’s  representations  of  this  structure 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  must  have  been  a heavy 
looking  mass,  requiring  all  the  charms  of 
novelty  to  excite  admiration.  Admired,  how- 
ever, it  undoubtedly  was,  and  from  that  time 
the  fate  of  Gothic  architecture  was  sealed. 

The  small  portal  of  William  Horne  was  a 
more  successful  proof  of  Holbein’s  skill  ; but 
perhaps  his  proudest  effort  was  the  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  royal  St.  James’s,  painted  in  1540, 
a proof  of  taste  in  interior  decoration,  and  of 
skill  in  architectural  forms. 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  pro- 
mote this  revolution  in  the  arts;  a fundamental 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  national  religion, 
calculated  to  awaken  a spirit  of  investigation, 
by  conferring  that  of  freedom  ; a taste  for 
classical  literature  became  substituted  for  a 
passion  for  military  glory ; men  travelled  for 
pleasure  and  information  ; viewed  with  asto- 
nishment and  delight  the  splendid  works  of 
Italian  art,  and,  on  their  return,  could  ill 
tolerate  the  mansions  which  had  hitherto  suf- 
ficed for  their  paternal  dwellings. 

Practical  difficulties,  however,  arose  to  delay 
the  progress  desired  in  architecture  : neither 
those  who  designed,  nor  those  who  executed, 
could  be  expected  suddenly  and  at  once  to 
renounce  the  style  which  they  had  studied  and 
acquired  from  their  fathers,  and  which  alone 
they  understood;  and,  of  course,  the  amateurs 
of  those  days  were  compelfed  to  seek  the  aid 
of  foreign  artists,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
newly'  acquired  taste.  Besides  Hans  Holbein, 
of  Basle,  the  name  of  John  of  Padua  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  a state  architect  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  of  his  imme- 
diate successor.  Thorpe,  Holt,  and  others, 
succeeded  ; and  in  a comparatively  short  time 
examples  of  the  Elizabethan  style  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any 
critical  examination  or  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  various  masters  of  this  period. 
The  Paduan  architect,  as  might  be  expected, 
exhibits  much  less  impurity  than  his  English 
followers;  for  his  work,  in  fact,  differed  but 
little  from  the  cinque  cento  style  of  his  native 
country,  as  will  become  apparent  to  those  who 
compare  Longleat  with  portions  of  the  Doge’s 
palace  at  Venice. 

Another  description  of  artists  and  workmen 
were  likewise  extensively  employed  in  this 
country ; these  were  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch,  to  whom  with  greater  certainty  the 
impurities  in  the  Italian  model,  and  the  en- 
richments peculiar  to  the  Elizabethan  style, 
may  be  referred. 

A similar  transition  took  place  in  other 
countries  in  Europe,  although  the  states  of 
France  and  Italy  were  in  advance  of  us,  and 
the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  manner 
commenced  earlier  with  them. 

In  France  this  transition  began  under 
Francis  I.,  and  the  style  which  the  French  an- 
tiquaries designate  as  “ la  renaissance  ” was 
the  result.  This  style  differs  in  many  respects 
from  our  renaissance  ; we  have  several  exam- 
ples of  it  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  town 
and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 


When  classic  art  and  classic  literature  began 
to  dawn  in  Europe,  their  earliest  rays  were 
caught  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  ancient 
Rome,  and,  as  a writer  on  this  subject  has  re- 
marked,* “ the  Italians  were  the  first  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  renewed  study  of  the  style 
of  their  forefathers.”  Like  the  dawning  of  a 
tropical  sun,  the  first  rays  of  light  were  fol- 
lowed by  almost  meridian  brilliancy.  The 
cinque  cento  appeared  full  of  beauty  and  grace, 
and,  in  its  best  examples,  offering  few  traces 
of  the  forms  of  Gothic  art.  Very  different 
was  the  transition  style  of  Italy  from  the  Eli- 
zabethan or  transition  style  of  England.  With 
no  classic  authorities  at  hand  to  guide  us,  with 
no  specimens  of  Roman  magnificence  to  ad- 
mire, study,  and  imitate,  we  were  left  to  the 
wanderings  of  our  own  imaginations,  feebly 
lighted  in  our  path  by  the  few  and  disturbed 
examples  of  would-be  classic  art  implanted 
upon  our  soil.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  imperfectly  directed 
efforts  of  a genius,  nevertheless  strong  and 
original,  since  amongst  much  that  is  grotesque 
and  eccentric,  we  yet  perceive  a grand  and 
masculine  character. 

An  age  and  a country  that  could  produce  a 
Bacon  and  a Shakespeare  were  not  likely  to 
prove  contemptible  in  architecture.  With  all 
those  minor  defects,  which  we  may  allow  to 
exist  in  the  immortal  works  of  our  great  bard, 
we  yet  recognize  in  those  works  an  irresistible 
strength  of  spirit,  that  defies  criticism,  and 
strikes  dumb  the  critic;  and  although  England 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  i: t this  junc- 
ture a Shakespeare  in  architecture,  yet  can  we 
point  to  many  examples  of  the  art,  even  at 
that  period,  fraught  with  much  of  the  true 
Shakespearian  spirit,  poetic  invention,  and  ma- 
jestic grandeur. 

In  our  Elizabethan  style,  the  separate  works 
of  the  Italian,  the  German,  or  the  English 
artist,  can  easily  be  detected.  Their  works 
have  each  strongly  marked  characteristics.  In 
the  Italian,  the  details  are  pure,  the  propor- 
tions correct,  and  the  ornaments  better  de- 
signed and  executed.  A good  specimen  will 
be  seen  in  the  screen  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  Charter  House.  The  fire-place  in  the 
same  room  is  by  a Dutchman,  in  this  style; 
the  ornaments  are  vulgar,  the  proportions 
heavy,  and  the  mouldings  few  and  clumsy. 
The  entrance  to  the  Temple,  opposite  Chan- 
cery-lane, belongs  to  this  class. 

The  work  of  the  English  artist  exhibits  not 
quite  the  elegance  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  rude- 
ness or  strongly-developed  forms  of  the  German 
— though  it  gives  evidence  that  both  foreign 
styles  have  been  diligently  studied.  The  en- 
graving annexed  to  this  article  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  this  class.  It  is  a mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  Elizabethan  architecture  is  a 
mere  medley  of  Gothic  and  Roman  forms. 
When  the  style  was  fully  formed,  no  Gothic 
details  existed  in  it.  Moreover  in  its  picturesque 
exterior,  with  its  turrets,  gables,  &c.,  it  may 
even  be  considered  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  Italian,  which  presented  a straight  out- 
line. Some  few  forms  of  the  old  Gothic 
house  were  retained  ; the  oriel  or  bay  window, 
a peculiar  feature  in  old  houses,  was  too 
especial  a favourite  with  our  ancestors  to  be 
discarded  ; this  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
old  mullioned  and  transomed  window  should 
be  used.  Few  specimens  of  the  German 
window  and  still  fewer  of  the  Italian,  are  to 
be  found  in  our  old  English  buildings. 

Figs.  No.  1 and  No.  2,  represent  the  lower 
order  of  the  screen  in  the  hall  at  Crewe,  the 
column  between  the  pedestal  and  frieze  is  fi 
feet  in  height.  Fig.  3,  is  the  ornament  in  the 
soffit.  Fig.  4 and  fig.  7i  are  portions  of  two 
of  the  panels  between  the  columns,  these  are 
well  deserving  attention.  Fig.  5,  is  a section 
on  a larger  scale  at  a,  and  fig  6,  is  a similar 
section  at  b. 

In  conclusion,  this  singular  method  of  design- 
ing deserves  to  be  examined  and  well  understood 
by  every  architect  who  seeks  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  and  accomplished  in  his  art.  Its 
complex  forms  and  elaborate  ornaments,  its  de- 
fects and  its  beauties,  to  be  properly  recognized 
and  appreciated,  should  be  studied  with  a mind 
unbiased  alike  by  the  tendencies  of  a pre- 
vious education  and  the  indiscriminating 
caprices  of  fashion.  But  whatever  merit  the 
style  may  appear  to  possess,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  it  should  become  extensively  adopted. 

For  the  parsonage-house,  the  rural  and 

* Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  “ Archseologia,”  vol.  25,  p,  227, 


sequestered  villa,  amidst  coppice  and  garden 
grounds,  the  Elizabethan  style  is  not  only  ad- 
missible, but  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
loci  : its  quaint  gables,  fantastic  pinnacles  and 
pendants;  its  intricate  parapets  and  grotesque 
carvings,  connect  themselves  intimately  with 
surrounding  scenery,  and  form  a picture  far 
more  readily  and  agreeably  than  uniform 
symmetrical  objects.  So  far  let  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  be  followed  ; but  may  no  morbid 
passion  for  novelty  lead  to  its  introduction  into 
civic  architecture ; still  more  should  we  de- 
precate and  deplore  its  adoption  to  important 
public  buildings;  for  the  majority  of  such 
edifices,  there  is  no  style  of  design  so  appro- 
priate, so  convenient,  and  so  consistent,  as  the 
stately  and  symmetrical  Greek,  so  far  modified 
by  the  Roman  and  Palladian  styles,  as  to  suit 
modern  views  and  wants.  C.  J.  R. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  bill  for  the  new  pier  from  the  Com- 
mond  Hard  into  Portsmouth  harbour  being 
passed,  the  directors  have  advertised  for 
tenders  for  its  erection,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
pier,  which  is  only  designed  for  passenger 
traffic,  is  expected  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Portsea  and  Landport,  who 
have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  land  at  the 

Portsmouth  pier  or  take  a boat. A row  of 

new  buildings  in  continuation  of  the  Blue- 
boar  row  at  Salisbury,  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
a line  extending  from  the  market-place  to  the 
further  end  of  Fisherton-street.  To  make  way 
for  this  improvement,  the  property  on  the 
north  side  of  Fisherton-street  and  the  inter- 
vening houses  between  it  and  the  market-place 
are  to  be  purchased  by  a company  about  to  be 

formed  for  the  purpose. The  new  church 

at  West  Fordington,  Dorset,  will  shortly  be 

ready  for  consecration. Another  new 

church,  that  at  Aldborough,  is  to  be  conse- 
crated on  the  10th  proximo. A new  inde- 

pendent chapel  is  to  be  shortly  erected  at 

Brentwood. The  new  works  at  Cromer  are 

progressing  rapidly.  Besides  the  new  jetty, 
an  esplanade  and  wall  are  forming  from  one 

end  of  the  town  to  the  other. The  building 

of  the  new  national  schools  at  Willenhall,  was 
formally  commenced  on  Monday  last  week. 

The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Knotting- 

ley  was  opened  on  the  llth  instant.  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect.  It  will 

seat  1,100  persons. The  British  School  at 

Evesham,  has  just  been  completed  and  opened. 
Chesterfield  has  at  length  begun  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  onward  impulse  of  im- 
provement. Many  new  streets  have  been 
formed,  and  the  town,  in  fact,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  A large  iron  furnace  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  this  once  dull  and 
stagnant  town  is  likely  soon  to  become  one  of 

the  busiest  in  the  county  of  Derby. The 

new  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Morton,  in  the 
parish  of  Gainsborough,  will  be  consecrated  on 
the  3rd  proximo  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  having  liberally 

provided  a site,  near  the  new  schools,  in  the 
district  of  Etruria,  in  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries, a church  for  the  district  is  to  be  erected 
at  an  expense  exceeding2,000/.,  of  which  1,200/. 
is  calculated  on  from  the  Diocesan  and  other 

societies. -El worth  Church,  at  Sandbach, 

was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  before  last. 

The  first  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Scul- 

coates,  was  laid  last  week,  on  Friday. The 

Liverpool  Sanatory  Bill  passed  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  that  day. 

The  erection  of  the  Birkenhead  dock 

warehouses  has  been  commenced. The 

foundations  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  college 
and  church  have  been  laid  within  2|  miles  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable, that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  appropriating  to  themselves  the  very 
bishopric  which  the  Government  has  been 

seeking  to  abolish. The  works  on  the 

Severn  are  approaching  completion  ; and  the 
belief  of  the  engineers  and  contractors  is  said 
to  be,  that  the  six  feet  depth  from  Gloucester 
to  Stourport  will  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
present  summer ; and  if  so,  within  the  three 
years  specified  by  the  Parliamentary  evidence 
as  requisite  to  the  completion  of  the  works. 
The  weirs  and  locks  have  long  been  finished, 
and  the  dredgers  are  raising  1,000  tons  of  soil 
on  an  average  daily. A practice  worthy  of 
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general  imitation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Glasgow  Police  Board  during  the  late  hot  and 
dry  weather,  namely,  the  employment  of  a por- 
tion of  the  fire  brigade  in  scouring  out  the 
dirty  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city  with  their 
engines,  and  in  watering  the  streets ; thus 
effectually  cleansing  and  cooling  the  whole 
city,  to  the  greatly  increased  comfort  of  the 
citizens  at  large. 


LIVERPOOL  TOWN-HALL  DECORATIONS. 

The  Liverpool  Mail  speaks  highly  of  the 
decorations  now  being  applied  on  the  stair- 
case of  this  building.  It  says:— “By  some 
process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ingram,  decora- 
tive artist,  of  Birmingham  and  London,  who 
is  now,  with  about  twenty  of  his  own  workmen, 
carrying  on  this  work,  the  walls,  which  are  of 
the  usual  description,  and  pillars,  are  made  to 
represent  the  finest  polished  marble,  and  are 
susceptible  of  receiving  a polish  of  great  bril- 
liancy. 'The  style  of  the  building  being  Ita- 
lian, the  whole  of  the  decorations  are  of  course 
made  to  correspond.  The  dome  has  been  very 
much  enlarged,  from  the  peculiar  manner  of 
finishing  it,  in  apparent  size.  The  moulding 
has  been  etched  with  gold  colours,  so  as  to 
produce  a China-like  effect,  and  to  give  the 
idea  of  height  and  expanse.  The  common 
glass  has  been  removed,  and,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ground  glass,  a soft  and  mellow  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  staircase.  The  walls  are 
enamelled  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  and 
the  columns  are  finished  in  Jasper  marble.  So 
perfect  is  the  work,  that  the  best  judges  ac- 
knowledge the  imitation  to  be  perfect,  and,  to 
the  untutored  eye,  the  deception,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  complete.  On  the  window  cases 
and  framing  are  painted  the  arabesques  from 
the  Vatican  — the  arabesque  style  being 
strictly  observed,  nothing  which  has  life  being 
introduced.  The  door  cases  will  be  finished 
in  imitation  of  statuary  marble,  highly  polished, 
and  the  Jasper  pillars  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
from  the  Sienna  and  statuary  marble.  The 
whole  of  the  ornaments  in  the  door  cases  and 
under  the  dome,  the  friezes,  cornices,  &c.,  are 
richly  etched  with  gold.  This  enamelled  style 
differs  much  from  that  of  scagliola,  inasmuch 
as  that  great  transparency  and  sparry  cha- 
racter, peculiar  to  marble,  can  be  produced.” 
We  must  see  the  work  ourselves  before  we 
join  in  the  praise. 


THE  ART-UNION  QUESTION. 

Txie  consideration  of  Mr.  Wyse’s  Bill  is 
again  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  minis- 
terial disarrangement.  Wednesday  next  is 
named  for  it. 

The  current  number  of  The  Topic  combats 
the  objections  urged  in  some  few  quarters 
against  Art-Unions,  with  considerable  ability 
and  success.  The  following  is  the  close  of  the 
article  : — 

“We  cannot  imagine  that  the  legislature 
will  venture  to  oppose  the  universal  feeling  of 
all  classes  in  their  favour  ; but  if  they  should, 
there  need  only  be  ‘an  Art-Union  League  ’ 
formed,  and  they  would  ultimately  grant  what 
they  should  not  now  ungraciously  withhold. 
They  have  three  powerful  reasons  for  pro- 
moting Art-Unions;  the  encouragement  of 
the  public  taste  to  wean  the  people  from  races 
(supported  by  Derby  lotteries)  and  other  bru- 
talising sports  ; to  gratify  the  laudable  incli- 
nations of  the  thousands  who  are  subscribers 
to  Art-Unions  ; and  last,  not  least,  to  afford  to 
a body  of  refined  and  talented  men,  the  artists, 
the  assurance  that  their  pursuit  shall  have 
somewhat  of  the  fixity  of  a profession,  and  not 
the  precarious  and  degrading  incertitude  of  a 
conjurer's  calling.  Men  of  letters  have  long 
been  relieved  from  a slavish  dependence  on  an 
ignorant  and  insolent  aristocracy,  and  surely 
this  body  of  intellectual  labourers  have  a right 
to  demand  that  they  shall  not  he  denied  the 
opportunity  of  also  being  emancipated.  We 
cannot  but  fear  that  the  opposition  to  such  in- 
stitutions has  a touch  of  aristocratic  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  that  a fear  lest  mental  luxuries 
should  be  degraded  by  being  shared  with  the 
people,  induces  many  to  oppose  all  that  can 
disseminate  the  arts.  It  must  still  be  in  the 
memory  of  many  when  the  dissemination  of 
piano-fortes  and  silk  gowns  amongstthe  middle 
classes  was  resented  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  gentility. 


We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  examine  the 
pleas  raised  against  Art-Unions,  and  really 
cannot,  after  a careful  examination,  find  any 
validity  in  them.  We  admire  art  for  art’s 
sake ; are  ready  to  acknowledge  it  is  a great 
means  of  humanizing,  and  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  purification  of  the  tastes  ; and 
so  regarding  it,  should  look  with  considerable 
anxiety  towards  any  institution  likely  to  per- 
vert its  natural  tendency;  but  in  Art-Unions 
we  can  only  see  most  important  aids — highly 
beneficial  because  likely  to  be  permanent,  as 
arising  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances 
and  manners  of  the  nation,  and  the  untutored 
inclinations  of  the  people.  Art-Unions  have 
solved  the  question,  most  puzzling  to  philo- 
sophers, ‘ how  to  make  the  people  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  Art;’  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  they  deserve,  as  they  have,  the  support 
of  the  liberal,  the  tasteful,  and  the  intelligent 
portion  of  society.” 


THE  PUBLIC  BATH  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  progress  of 
this  improvement  in  town  and  country  ; every 
week  we  find  it  striking  root,  and  spreading 
out,  in  some  new  direction.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Chester  last  week,  a site 
was  offered  for  the  erection  of  baths  for  the 
operative  classes,  and  the  mayor  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  pledged  themselves 
to  promote  their  establishment,  though  being 
without  surplus  funds,  the  council  could  not 

make  a grant  of  money. At  Luton,  free 

use  of  the  swimming  baths  on  Saturday  has 
been  granted  to  the  humbler  classes. Ar- 

rangements are  in  progress  for  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  Birmingham  baths  with  great 
eclat. The  bathing  and  washing  establish- 

ments of  the  north-west  district  of  London, 
are  about  to  be  opened  for  use.  The  New 
River  Company  have  not  only  granted  the  site 
at  the  base  of  their  reservoir  at  a nominal  rent, 
but  have  undertaken  to  supply  water  gratui- 
tously for  the  first  six  months. In  the 

Commons  on  Monday  last,  Sir  G.  Grey’s  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  public  baths  and 
wash-houses  in  large  and  populous  towns,  was 
read  a first  time. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ^ENGINEERS. 

RESISTANCE  TO  RAILWAY  TRAINS — ARCHES. 

June  9th,  16th,  and  23rd.  Sir  John  Rennie, 
President,  in  the  chair. — The  discussion  upon 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Harding,  “ On  the  resistance 
to  railway  trains  at  various  velocities,”  was 
continued  throughout  the  two  former  of  these 
evenings,  and  assumed  so  wide  a field,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  our  limits,  and  without 
the  aid  of  diagrams,  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  opinions  of  the  several  speakers. 

The  chief  point  in  discussion  was,  the  state- 
ment by  one  party,  that  the  resistance  to  a 
passenger  train  weighing  about  30  tons,  at  a 
velocity  of  60  miles  per  hour,  would  be  up- 
wards of  501bB.  per  ton;  whilst  it  was  con- 
tended by  another  party,  that  it  had  been 
demonstrated  to  be  not  more  than  18lbs.  per 
ton  ; this  latter  assumption  was,  however, 
qualified  by  a statement,  that  although  such 
a result  had  been  obtained  under  particular 
circumstances,  and  had  elsewhere  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  an  argument  in  the  examina- 
tion into  the  merits  of  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges,  yet  it  was  not  meant  to  contend  for 
its  absolute  accuracy  under  all  circumstances. 
The  experiments  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Association,  and  those  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  were  ad- 
duced, on  the  other  hand,  as  confirming  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  Harding,  and  given  in  the  paper.  The 
resistance  on  railways  being  analysed,  was 
contended  to  be  composed  of  the  friction  of 
the  wheels  and  axles,  which  remained  con- 
stant at  all  velocities,  and  the  frontage  resist- 
ance, which  increased  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  But  there  was  also  shewn  to  exist 
a large  remainder  of  resistance,  which  it  was 
important  to  consider  the  constitution  of.  It 
appeared  that  this  remainder  increased  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  velocity,  and  not  as  the 
squares.  The  term  “concussion”  had  been 
used  to  designate  this  cause  of  the  expenditure 
of  power,  as  it  was  contended  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a train,  a motion  resembling  that  of  a 


wave  was  communicated  to  the  comparatively 
inelastic  earth.  This  vibratory  action  must 
be  caused  by  an  expenditure  of  power;  and  it 
was  contended  that  the  striking  of  the  flaneges 
of  the  wheels  against  the  rails,  the  flexure  of 
light  rails,  insecure  chains  and  fastenings, 
unstable  sleepers,  the  action  of  the  springs, 
and  even  the  motion  of  the  passengers  in  tne 
carriages,  all  absorbed  power,  causing  resist- 
ance ; and  it  was  argued,  that  the  remainder 
sought  would  be  found  in  these  circumstances, 
which  had  not  been  generally  considered  by 
experimenters.  This  element  of  resistance, 
also,  increased  directly  as  the  velocity,  and  not 
as  the  square.  The  effect  of  the  lateral  re- 
sistance of  even  a light  side  wind  upon  a long 
train  was  shewn  to  be  excessive  ; and  it  was 
said  it  had  been  given  in  evidence,  that  on 
several  occasions  seven  engines  had  been  re- 
quired to  arrive  at  a moderate  speed  with  a 
train  of  100  tons  in  a gale  of  wind  acting 
laterally.  The  experiments  on  the  resistance 
to  trains  descending  inclined  planes  by  their 
own  gravity,  as  tried  for  the  British  Associa- 
tion, were  quoted  as  being  still  the  most  con- 
clusive record.  It  was,  however,  shewn  that 
the  atmospheric  system  afforded  the  best  op- 
portunity for  testing  absolutely  the  resistance, 
as  by  observing  accurately  the  vacuum  in  front 
of  the  piston,  as  shewn  by  the  barometer,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  train,  its  positive  weight 
being  known,  and  the  air  being  presumed  to 
enter  behind  the  piston  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  allowing  lOOlbs.  for  the  friction 
of  the  piston,  a most  perfect  dynamometre 
existed,  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
being  stated,  accurate  results  might  be  arrived 
at ; it  was  therefore  suggested  that  as  such 
great  discrepancy  of  opinion  existed  on  the 
subject  of  resistance  (varying  between  18  lbs. 
and  72  lbs.  per  ton),  an  application  should  be 
made  bythe  Institution  to  the  Croydon  Railway 
Company,  for  permission  to  tiy  a series  of  ex- 
periments to  settle  the  question  on  a certain 
basis;  and  that  this  investigation  should  be 
restricted  simply  to  the  scientific  inquiries  as 
to  resistance,  and  not  touching  at  all  upon  the 
commercial  or  the  comparative  value  of  the 
locomotive  and  atmospheric  system  of  trac- 
tion, they  being  foreign  to  the  views  of  the 
Institution. 

The  first  paper  was  a description  by  Mr. 
Biddes  of  his  swing-bridge  over  the  Wensum 
at  Norwich.  The  bridge  was  described  as 
covering,  by  two  spans  of  45  feet  each,  85 
feet  of  the  river  and  a portion  of  the  land 
on  the  Norwich  side.  It  was  so  constructed 
that  turning  upon  a centre-pin  fixed  upon  pilee, 
the  two  sides  opened  simultaneously ; thus 
balancing  each  other,  and  giving  great  facility 
for  opening  and  shutting  it  for  the  uses  of 
the  navigation  and  the  railway  traffic.  The 
whole  structure,  the  details  of  which  were 
elaborately  given  with  the  method  of  building, 
was  of  cast  and  wrought-iron.  It  weighed 
347  tons,  and  was  manufactured  from  Mr. 
Biddes’s  designs.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
a model  presented  by  Messrs.  Grissell,  and  by 
a set  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Cheffins. 

A paper  was  afterwards  read  “ On  the  sta- 
bility of  arches,  with  practical  methods  for  de- 
termining the  proper  forms  of  their  sections,” 
by  Mr.  G.  Snell.  This  paper  consisted 
of  four  sections  with  an  appendix.  The 
first  section  treats  of  the  general  conditions 
of  stability  in  arches.  The  second  discussed 
the  conditions  of  stability  of  an  arch  composed 
of  materials  of  infinite  strength  to  resist  com- 
pression. The  arch  being  similar  and  simi- 
larly loaded  on  either  side  the  crown,  and  one 
of  the  points  of  rupture  being  therefore  as- 
sumed to  be  at  the  crown. — The  third  section 
shewed  how  the  results  of  the  investigations  in 
the  second  section  might  be  applied  to  actual 
practice,  or  to  the  case  of  an  arch  of  limited 
strength  to  resist  compression,  which  was 
actual!  the  condition  of  the  stronger  material, 
and  wl  ich  greatly  affected  the  results  of  the 
problems  in  the  former  section,  based  on  the 
hypothetical  conditions  of  infinite  strength  of 
materials.  This  section  shewed  how  the  form 
of  section  of  an  arch  might  be  designed 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  material  ot 
which  the  arch  was  to  be  composed,  but  in 
this  section,  as  in  the  second,  the  arch  was 
supposed  to  be  similar,  and  similarly  loaded  on 
either  side  the  crown,  and  one  point  of  rupture 
was  assumed  to  be  at  the  crown.  The  fourth 
section  investigated  the  conditions  of  stability 
of  an  arch,  either  similarly  or  not  similarly 
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loaded  on  either  side  of  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  the  various  points  of  failure  were  deter- 
mined without  the  assumption  of  one  of  them. 
By  means  of  this  problem  the  proper  form  of 
action  might  be  designed  for  an  arch  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  number  of  pressures  acting  in  any 
position  and  direction.  Thus  the  effect  of  men 
walking  over  a vaulted  ceiling,  or  any  other 
pressures  in  vertical  directions,  or  the  effect 
of  the  thrust  of  other  arches,  or  of  pressures 
in  oblique  directions,  might  be  counteracted 
by  the  particular  form  of  section  arrived  at  by 
the  application  of  the  method  described  in  this 
section.  The  author  followed  the  principle  of 
Professor  Moseley,  and  applied  them  to  the 
proof  of  a tentative  process,  which  was  ad- 
vanced by  M.  M.  Lauri  and  Chapeyron,  and 
proved  by  an  abstruse  method  requiring  the 
aid  of  the  intesimal  analysis  on  principles 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Professor 
Moseley.  The  investigations  and  problems 
in  this  paper  did  not  require  the  application 
of  algebraic  analysis  either  in  their  proof  or 
practical  application;  no  more  than  a know- 
ledge of  the  first  laws  of  statics,  and  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  geometry,  was  required  either 
to  work  the  problems  or  to  undertake  the  rea- 
soning on  which  they  were  founded.  The 
appendix  contained  some  observations  on 
methods  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  with- 
out algebraic  calculation  ; and  the  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a series  of  diagrams,  which  ren- 
dered the  problems  clear. 


SIR  JOHN  RENNIE’S  THIRD  CON- 
VERSAZIONE. 

Thu  third  conversazione  of  the  season 
iven  hy  Sir  J.  Rennie  to  the  members  of  the 
nstitution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  his  friends, 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  June  the  2Jth, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  Many  additions 
of  interest  were  made  to  the  collection  of 
models.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Fair- 
bairn’s  very  ingenious  method  of  fastening 
boiler  rivets  by  pressure  instead  of  the  old 
method  of  hammering.  Captain  Dowell’s  plan 
for  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  the  difference 
between  the  broad  and  narrow  gauge,  in  the 
transport  of  goods  on  railways,  by  having  cases 
of  such  dimensions,  that  they  should  accord 
with  the  narrow  gauge  placed  end  ways  and 
be  readily  transferred  to  the  broad  gauge 
travelling  sideways.  These  placed  upon  tiucks 
with  rollers  in  them,  would  enable  a consider- 
able quantity  of  goods  to  be  readily  exchanged 
from  one  gauge  to  another.  Some  interesting 
modifications  of  the  electric  telegraph,  by 
which  any  signals  could  be  transmitted  from  a 
central  station  to  any  of  the  branch  lines  or 
stations  without  necessarily  being  sent  through 
either  of  the  main  termini.  This  ingenious 
arrangement  was  governed  by  a small  instru- 
ment called  a deflector,  which  broke  or  esta- 
blished the  current  apparently  with  undeviat- 
ing regularity. 

Professor  Wheatstone’s  stereoscope,  and 
Perigal's  instrument  for  describing  curves  and 
various  other  figures  of  the  greatest  variety, 
and  apparently  by  the  most  eccentric,  yet  most 
perfectly  regulated  action,  combining  the  effect 
of  six  circular  motions.  Leake’s  specimens 
of  pressed  leather  ornaments  were  particularly 
admired,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  this 
useful  invention  being  so  greatly  improved  as 
it  has  been  lately. 


RUINS  IN  ATHENS.* 

In  those  tranquil  undisturbed  scenes,  where 
the  impressions  produced  by  outward  pic- 
turesqueness  of  form  give  place  to  reflection, 
the  ruin  becomes  a delicate  allusion  to  the 
frailty  of  human  existence.  This  is,  at  least, 
the  moral  side  of  the  subject  which  should  be 
most  prominent  in  the  representation  of  a ruin 
in  a classical  composition,  and  which,  next  to 
its  advantages  as  a beautiful  object,  constitutes 
one  of  its  chief  sources  of  interest.  In  a 
picture,  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  those  associations  which  render  ruins 
objects  so  valuable  to  the  antiquarian  ; they 
must  cease  to  point  out,  in  a special  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  the  period 
at  which  it  flourished,  and  its  connection  with 

* From  a very  interesting  work  “ On  the  Elements  of 
Picturesque  Scenery,  considered  with  reference  to  Landscape 
Painting.  By  Henry  Twining,  Esq.  Printed  for  private 
distribution;  1846." 


other  people.  All  these  circumstances  cause 
the  thoughts  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  scene,  and  detract  from  its  unity.  At 
Tiryns  and  Mycene,  near  the  gulf  of  Nauplia, 
there  are  ruins  in  Hellenic  masonry,  the  rude- 
ness of  which  refers  them  to  the  remotest 
periods  of  Grecian  history;  whilst  their  com- 
parison with  the  finished  and  elegant  monu- 
ments at  Athens,  brings  down  these  last  to  a 
time,  as  it  were,  little  remote  from  our  own. 
The  walls  of  these  two  cities  are  formed  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  imperfectly  sbapened  to 
each  other,  and  uncemented  : and  the  sub- 
terranean vault  near  Mycene,  considered  to 
have  been  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  also 
designated  as  Agamemnon’s  tomb,  though 
more  perfect  in  its  design  and  work,  presents 
in  its  singular  character,  and  the  massiveness 
of  its  construction,  a style  equally  primitive. 
In  both  cases  the  surrounding  prospect  is  per- 
fectly barren  : no  hushes  deck  the  harsh  nudity 
of  the  walls,  no  shrub  casts  a doleful  shadow 
on  the  mausoleum.  But  in  a drawing  of 
monuments  of  this  kind,  these  circumstances, 
unpicturesque  as  they  are,  could  not  be  omit- 
ted ; or  the  spot  would  lose  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  representation  of  them  must, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  the  form  of  a mere 
diagram,  or  illustrative  sketch,  having  for  its 
object  the  style  of  the  ancient  monument  and 
the  peculiarities  of  its  site.  It  is  an  interest, 
which,  to  be  fully  partaken  of,  should  be  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  a finished  picture 
affords,  and  which  is  derived  from  a source 
too  different  to  admit  of  their  being  both  em- 
bodied into  one  sentiment. 

In  Greece,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  modern  art  might  be  best  expected  to 
associate  and  harmonize  with  the  ancient.  The 
prevailing  feeling  there,  is,  that  of  reviving  the 
nationality  of  ancient  Greece — of  establishing 
a close  and  patriotic  connection  between  its 
former  splendour,  and  its  present  prosperity 
and  political  influence.  This  spirit  shews  it- 
self in  the  adoption  of  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  of  their  dramas,  coins,  &c. ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  arts,  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  purity  of  the 
ancient  monuments.  At  Athens,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  embody  these  memorials  of 
the  past  in  the  rising  city.  Their  simplicity 
and  chasteness  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
proximity  of  any  modern  , edifice.  These  have 
been  kept  at  a'respectful  distance  ; and,  in 
their  modest  retirement,  exhibit  no  pretensions 
to  imitate  the  sublime  prototypes  of  architec- 
ture, which  the  nation  prides  itself  in  possess- 
ing. This  forbearance  is  the  more  striking, 
since  the  same  elements  whicli  produced  the 
majestic  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Parthenon, 
are  still  had  recourse  to  for  the  ornament  of 
the  modern  city. 

The  little  apparent  connection  between 
modern  Athens  and  the  monuments  which 
adorn  the  neighbouring  heights,  shews  the 
impossibility  of  forming  any  close  union, 
whether  architectural  or  modern,  between  the 
two;  and  of  raising  the  splendour  of  the 
modern  city  upon  the  venerable  remains  of  her 
former  greatness.  IIow  different  the  allusions 
to  the  past,  which  Nature  has,  as  it  were, 
accidentally  brought  about!  The  rocks  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  still  rough  from  the  strokes 
of  the  axe,  and  its  slopes  covered  with  the  frag- 
ments scattered  by  the  chisel,  impress  forcibly 
the  time  when  the  columns  of  the  Olympian 
Temple,  or  the  beautiful  friezes  of  the  Parthe- 
non, were  cutting  out  of  the  quarry,  or  making 
their  way  down  the  rugged  paths  of  the  moun- 
tain. You  might  almost  fancy,  by  turning  a 
projecting  coiner,  or  by  penetrating  into  the 
ravine  which  forms  a natural  footway  up  the 
ascent,  to  see  the  busy  slaves  and  their  robed 
masters  ; indeed,  all  the  life  and  bustle  which 
the  erection  of  a stupendous  monument  of  art 
would  spread  into  the  very  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain. Some  large  blocks  lying  prostrate  for 
immediate  use,  and  numberless  chips  glaring 
white  from  their  recent  removal,  draw  still 
closer  together  the  union  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  which  appears  so  unexpectedly 
in  this  retired  recess. 

The  rich  yellow  tint  so  conspicuous  in  the 
marble  monuments  about  Athens  is  not  one  of 
their  least  remarkable  features  ; the  decompo- 
sition of  the  marble  ba9  taken  place  at  the  very 
surface  only,  and  the  brilliant  colour  of  this 
light  and  superficial  envelope  makes  it  appear, 
that  the  golden  rays  which  in  this  beautiful 
climate  have  for  centuries  risen  and  set  upon 


these  ruins  with  almost  unvarying  splendour, 
had  at  length  left  a stain  upon  the  marble, 
bright  and  pure  as  the  light  which  plays  about 
them. 

Generally  speaking,  ruins  present  less  va- 
riety of  colour  than  the  rock  whence  the 
material  was  taken.  The  roughness  of  their 
surface,  which  allows  the  water  to  escape  down 
the  furrows  and  gives  speedy  effect  to  the  dry- 
ing action  of  the  wind,  prevents  the  formation 
of  the  green  tints  which  are  the  result  of  mois- 
ture ; and  which  are  more  abundant  on  plas- 
tered walls  or  smooth  stone,  over  which  the 
moisture  spreads. 

Those  monuments  at  Rome,  the  materials  of 
which  are  indifferently  rough  and  smooth  in 
various  parts  of  the  edifice,  present  consider- 
able variety  of  tint.  Some  indeed,  having 
been  patched  up  at  different  periods,  present  a 
picturesque  contrast  of  the  brown  and  lighter 
colours ; but  the  numerous  brick  buildings 
near  the  forum  in  the  Campagna  do  not  shew 
much  variety,  and  few  traces  of  green,  except- 
ing where  exposed  to  damp  ; thick  foliage, 
however,  decks  their  summits  and  projecting 
parts. 

The  brick  masonry  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  and  of  other  similar  ruins,  is  of  a dull 
warm  grey,  nearly  uniform  ; but  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  has  become  brown.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  Colosseum,  and  such  other  build- 
ings as  are  externally  sheathed  with  a covering 
of  stone  masonry,  have  more  or  less  a yellowish 
tint  ; but  scarcely  present  a distant  resem- 
blance to  the  gilded  appearance  of  the  ruins  at 
Athens. 


©ormpoitucnce. 

CEDAR  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Sin, — Observing  in  a letter  signed  “ J.  E.” 
in  your  last  number,  a proposal  to  introduce 
foreign  cedar  for  building  purposes,  will  you 
allow  me  to  make  your  valuable  publication 
the  medium  for  inquiring  if  “ J.  E.,”  or  any 
of  your  correspondents,  can  furnish  any  data 
from  which  to  calculate  its  relative  strength, 
if  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  oak  is  usually 
applied  in  buildings,  also  the  names  of  the 
principal  importers. 

Is  the  price  stated  5d.  per  superficial  foot, 
an  inch  thick?  if  so,  I suppose  it  can  be  sup- 
plied alongside  (i'1  the  Thames),  at  something 
less  than  5s.  a foot  cube.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent speak  as  to  its  liability  to  warp  or 
shrink? — 1 am,  Sir,  &c,,  TEdificator. 

Pimlico,  June,  1846. 


friiscrllattr.i. 

Carpenter’s  Bill  in  1742. — The  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle  says: — A correspondent  has  sent 
us  the  following  copy  of  a carpenter’s  bill,  for 
work  done  upwards  of  a century  ago  : — 

Jvly  ye  15,  1742.  A bill  of  carpenter’s  werk 
don  for  Jolmadab  Bvtcher. 

£.  s.  d. 


15  for  48  foot  of  Sell  01  04  00 

for  a day  of  2 men 00  04  00 

1G  for  \ a day  ditto 00  02  00 

17  for  J a day  ditto 00  02  00 

for  G foot  of  qverter 00  01  9 

for  27  foot  of  paling 00  15  00 

23  for  a day  of  a man 00  02  00 

for  12  6-foot  battons 00  06  00 

for  4 12- foot  ditto 00  04  00 

24  for  a day  of  a man 00  02  00 

for  2 winddow  sliass 00  02  9 


03  05  G 

Extraordinary  destruction  ok  Houses. 
— Another  of  those  astounding  conflagrations, 
which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  appear  to  be 
chiefly,  though  not  altogether,  confined  to  the 
American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  just  oc- 
curred at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  town  have  been  destroyed,  com- 
prising two  whole  streets,  each  fully  a mile  in 
length,  besides  detached  buildings,  and  ex- 
tensive stores  on  the  wharfs.  Numerous  public 
edifices  are  amongst  the  number.  Twelve 
thousand  individuals  are  houseless,  and  at 
least  a million  of  money  consumed. 

The  late  Mr.  Haydon. — A meeting  has 
been  held  to  devise  means  for  providing  for 
the  widow  and  daughter  of  this  unfortunate 
artist,  and  a subscription  commenced  to  raise 
a fund.  The.  Queen  has  granted  a pension  of 
50/.  per  annum  to  Mrs.  Haydon. 
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Modei,  Railway  in  France. — It  seems 
that  Arles,  the  place  where  Roman  structures 
1800  years  old  exist  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion, is  now  prompting  French  engineers  to 
similar  exertion,  l’he  following  is  a short 
extract  of  the  projects  for  the  present  build- 
ings: — The  viaduct  of  the  railway  of  the  Du- 
rance river  will,  have  a length  of  493  metres 
between  the  abutments,  besides  20  metres  of 
abutment  at  each  side,  which  will  give  it  an 
absolute  extension  of  533  metres.  Its  height 
is  to  be  9i36  metres,  computed  fro  it!  low-water 
innrk  to  the  level  of  the  rails;  its  breadth  8 
Inetres  between  the  parapets.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  20  piers  of  3-50  metres  thickness, 
combined  together  by  21  elliptic  arches  of  20 
metres  opening.  The  elegance  of  the  piers, 
the  gracious  opening  of  the  arches,  and  the  im- 
posing mass  of  the  viaduct,  will  make  it  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  the  whole  line. 
After  this  immense  art  structure,  the  thing 
next  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  cutting  of  the 
rock  of  la  Roque — an  immense  mass  of  stone, 
which  was  to  be  cut  through  from  top  to 
bottom  to  the  extent  of  125  metres  by  25, 
which  yielded  a mass  of  42,000  cube  metres  of 
debris  of  l-ock.  Especially  also  is  to  be  no- 
ticed the  nicety  of  the  nineteen  cottages  of  the 
guards  of  the  line,  between  Arles  and  the 
Durance.  To  each  a little  garden  has  been 
annexed,  to  employ  profitably  the  leisure  of 
the  men  and  families.  Follows  then  the  mo- 
numental viaduct  of  the  Rhone,  which  will 
connect,  by  the  way  of  Tarrascon,  the  Avig- 
non line  with  that  of  Bordeaux  to  Cette. 
This  gigantic  structure  is  already  begun.  It 
is  only  3J0  metres  from  the  suspension  bridge 
of  BeaUcalreJ  thus  two  of  the  finest  and 
hugest  modern  structures  will  be  erected  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other.  The  activity 
ou  the  railways  in  the  south  of  France  is  now 
so  great,  that  in  the  arrondissement  of  Aix 
alone  1390  workmen  are  employed. — Mining 
Journal , 

Gothic  versus  Classic. — Immediately  on 
going  out,  next  day,  says  Dickens,  in  his  “ Pic- 
ture’s from  Italy,”  we  hiH-ri<?tt  off  to^St.  Peter’s. 
It  looked  immense  in  the  distance;  hut  dis- 
tinctly and  decidedly  small,  by  comparison,  on 
a near  approach.  The  beauty  of  the  Piazza 
in  which  it  stands,  with  its  clusters  of  exquisite 
Columns,  and  its  gushing  fountains,  — so  fresh, 
so  broad  and  free  and  beautiful,— nothing  can 
exaggerate.  The  first  burst  of  the  interior, 
in  all  its  expansive  majesty  and  glory,— and, 
most  of  all,  the  looking  up  into  the  dome, — is 
a sensation  never  to  he  forgotten.  But  there 
were  preparations  foraFesta:  the  pillars  of 
stately  marble  were  swathed  in  some  imperti- 
nent frippery  of  red  and  yellow;  the  altar,  and 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  chapel,  which  is 
before  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  were 
like  a goldsmith’s  shop,  or  one  of  the  opening 
scenes  in  a very  lavish  pantomime.  And 
though  I had  as  high  a sense  of  the  beauty  of 
the  building  (1  hope)  as  it  is  possible  to  enter- 
tain, I felt  no  very  strong  emotion.  I have 
been  infinitely  more  affected  in  many  English 
cathedrals  when  the  organ  has  been  playing, 
and  in  many  English  country  churches  when 
the  congregation  have  been  singing.  I had  a 
much  greater  sense  of  mystery  and  wonder  in 
the  cathedral  of  San  Mark,  at  Venice. 

Sudden  Burial  of  Houses. — An  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  took  place  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  at  Hateley  Heath,  West  Brom- 
wich-— the  total  and  immediate  disappearance 
of  three  houses,  in  consequence  of  the  thick 
coal  having  been  got  from  under  them.  The 
Louses  were  inhabited,  hut  fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost.  About  two  hours  before  they  gave 
way,  a crack  was  observed  in4the  middle  house, 
'hut  no  noise  or  report  was  heard.  About  half 
■past  eight  o’clock  the  middle  of  one  suddenly 
fell  in  ; an  alarm  was  made,  and  as  soon  as  the 
■people  could  get  out,  the  whole  with  a great 
crash,  immediately  sank  down,  the  top  of  the 
Louses  being  five  or  six  yards  below  the  level 
of  the  surface,  and  covered  with  soil.  The 
width  of  the  hole  is  about  ten  yards,  and  the 
length  about  thirteen.  Had  this  occurred 
about  two  hours  later,  when  the  people  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  not  one  of  them,  it  is  thought, 
could  have  escaped.  Notice  to  quit  had  been 
given  three  or  four  months  before,  but  as  they 
did  not  apprehend  any  danger,  the  tenants  re- 
fused to  leave  the  houses.  They  were  lately 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  bping  pulled 
-down. 


The  effect  of  Free-trade  in  Glass. — 
An  example  will  serve  to  shew  how  the  supply 
of  an  article  may  indefinitely  increase  without 
meeting  the  demand,  and  how  the  profit  of  the 
maker  and  the  wages  of  the  artisan  may  be 
found  compatible  with  an  indefinite  reduction 
of  prices.  It  is  a comparison  of  the  plate-glass 
trade  in  1827  and  1846.  It  must  bd  premised 
that  in  1827  a ton  of  coals  cost  at  the  works 
30s. — now  only  13s.  The  difference  in  the 
prict  of  pearlashes  is  almost  as  great.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  is  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  in  the  use 
of  larger  furnaces,  melting  pots,  steam-engines, 
grinding  and  polishing  benches.  The  result 
is,  that  whereas  large  plates  were  then  made 
with  great  difficulty,  they  are  now  made  with 
perfect  facility  ; the  manufacturers  then  kept  a 
large  supply  on  hand — now  they  can  only 
supply  their  customers  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  Wages  were  then  com- 
paratively low  ; now,  though  of  course  not  so 
much  per  foot,  they  arc  high.  The  prosperity 
of  the  trade  has  been  progressive.  In  1827, 
glass  sold  for  about  12s.  per  foot,  to  the  extent 
of  about  5,000  feet  per  week.  In  1841,  for  6s. 
or  7«  , to  about  23,000  feet  per  week.  In  1846, 
for  6s<  or  6s.,  to  about  50,000  feet  per  week, 
exclusive  of  foreign  glass.  There  can  he  no 
doubt,  then,  in  a few  years  the  demand  will 
increase,  and  the  price  fall,  till  every  small 
tradesman  has  plate  glass,  not  only  in  his  shop, 
hut  aEo  in  his  parlour,  or  even  in  his  bedroom, 
with  a great  increase  of  his  comforts  and  with- 
out much  extravagance.  Even  at  the  present 
prices,  at  5s.  or  6s.  per  foot,  builders  are  recom- 
mending the  use  of  plate  glass,  by  the  argu- 
ment that,  in  a few  years,  the  want  of  it  will 
he  remarkable. — Somerset  Gazette. 

Babylonian  Bricks.— The  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
Ilincks,  in  a letter  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature  on  the  11th  inst.,  says: — 
“ 1 have  ascertained,  leyond  all  doubt , the 
nature  of  the  inscription  on  the  Babylonian 
bricks.  It  contains  the  name,  title,  &c.  of  the 
king  in  whose  reign  the  bricks  were  made ; 
not  a form  of  prayer,  as  Grotefend  pretends. 
Thus  the  date  of  the  building  is  given.  Now 
as  it  appears,  from  the  short  extracts  given  in 
Grotefend’s  plate  from  the  great  inscription  of 
the  East-India  Company,  that  this  contains 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  king  who  built  the 
greater  part  of  Babylon,  and  whose  name  is  on 
the  signing  (?)  of  the  bricks  (the  Biblical  Ne- 
buchadnezzar), and  also  the  name  of  another 
king  of  a different  counti'y,  and  infers  that  this 
inscription  does  not  contain  a ritual , but  an 
account  of  conquest  or  treaties, — it  is  perhaps 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Bisitun  inscription, 
and  probably  of  at  least  equal  importance. 
This  has  greatly  increased  my  anxiety  to  obtain 
a copy  of  this  inscription — permanently  if  pos- 
sible, and  if  not,  for  a time,  till  I have  looked 
over  it.  I entertain  a confident  expectation 
of  being  able  to  read  and  translate  it.  I have 
already  the  powers  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
characters  on  the  bricks;  and  from  the  proper 
names  of  countries  which,  I presume,  occur  in 
the  inscription,  and  from  the  Semitic  analogies 
of  many  words,  I should  soon  discover  the 
rest.” 

New  Docks  at  Southampton.  — The 
opening  of  the  New  Graving  Dock,  a structure 
from  which  great  commercial  advantage  to  the 
town  has  been  anticipated,  was  formally  com- 
pleted on  Saturday  last.  It  has  been  built  in 
about  fourteen  months  by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  at  a 
cost  of  60,0U0A  The  superintending  engineer 
was  Mr.  Alfred  Giles.  Its  extreme  length  is 
313  feet ; width  of  middle,  7$  feet;  breadth  ot 
gates,  66  feet.  At  high-tide  there  is  about 
eighteen  feet  of  water.  The  dry  dock  is  mak- 
ing rather  slow  progress  towards  completion. 
The  tidal  dock  is  now  in  active  use,  and  its 
business  is  in  daily  increase. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

impelled,  by  the  interference  of  the  Slnmp  Off 


book,  nml  limy  be  seen  on  npplica 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Oaruep.J 


e ollice  of  “ The  Build 


For  alterations  to  be  done  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics’  Institution. 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Portsvvood,  near  South- 


ampton. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse  in  the  parish  of  Graves- 
end, for  the  Gravesend  and  Milton  Poor  Law  Union. 

For  the  supply  of  an  oval  crotyn  gasometer,  of  sheet  iron, 
28  feet  deep,  No.  13  gauge,  with  stays  and  chains  for  oouqtei 
balance  weights,  for  tbe  Dawlish  Gas  and  Coke  Company. 

For  the  occupation  for  S,  7,  or  10  years  of  a commodious 
and  excellent  brick  and  tile  yard,  kiln,  mill,  &c.,  near  aun- 
ton,  with  clay  ip  great  alumdanc^,  and  of  superior  quali-j  . 


For  cast-iron  mains  of  3,  2,  and  14  inch,  for  the  Dawlish 
Gas  and  Coke  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Beccles. 

For  the  valuation  of  the  parish  of  Longford,  in  the  Ash- 
bourne Poor  Law  Union. 

For  the  valuation  of  the  parish  of  Hungry  Bentley,  in  the 
Ashbourne  Poor  Law  Union. 

For  the  building  and  construction  of  a stone  lighthouse  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Abbey  Scar  Perch,  in  the  river  Lune. 

For  the  erection  of  a wooden  lighthouse  on  the  land  be- 
tween Crook  Farm  and  Cockersand  Abbey. 

For  the  erection  of  a church  between  Highfield  and  Ports- 
wood,  near  Southampton. 

For  the  sale  of  an  extensive  and  useful  builder’s  and  car- 
penter’s yard,  with  workshops,  stock  in  trade  and  good-will, 
See.,  at  Colchester. 

For  the  execution  of  a station  and  other  works  at  Strat- 
ford, for  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company, 

For  lighting  the  City  of  Bristol  with  gas  for  seven  yeurs. 

For  the  whole  or  any  of  the  works  required  for  the  erection 
of  a Catholic  church  at  Chelmsford. 

For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  at  Glasbury,  county  of 
Radnor. 

For  the  works  of  the  Portsmouth  Harbour  Pier. 

For  the  disposal  of  Wilson’s  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry, 
Leicester. 

For  the  repewing  of  the  parish  church  of  Sharnford,  county 
of  Leicester. 

For  taking  off  part  of  the  roof  of  the  church  at  Blaby. 

For  rcroofing  part  of  the  church  at  Blaby. 

For  winning  and  breaking  limestone,  for  a period  of  time, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike-road  from  West 
Auckland  to  Elishaw,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

For  laying  broken  limestone  on  the  road  from  Elishaw  to 
Woodburn  Bridge,  Durham. 

For  laying  broken  limestone  on  the  road  from  Woodburn 
Bridge  to  Tongate,  Durham. 

For  laying  broken  limestone  on  the  road  from  Tongate  to 
Brick  Kiln,  near  Woodfords,  Durham. 

For  laying  broken  limestone  on  the  road  from  Brick  Kiln, 
near  Woodtords,  to  Stagshaw  Bank  Bridge,  Durham. 

For  laying  broken  limestone  on  the  road  from  Stagshaw 
Bank  Bridge  to  Tinkler  Bank  Top,  Durham. 

For  certain  restorations  and  repairs  of  the  church  of  Ea- 

For  screening  the  battery  at  Willington. 

For  lighting  fifty-two  public  street  lamps  with  coal  gas,  in 
the  town  hamlet  of  Watford,  including  lanterns,  columns, 
brackets,  fittings,  painting,  &c.  (promptly). 

For  making  about  511  perches  of  a new  intended  road  be- 
tween Wexford  and  Carlow,  Ireland. 

For  an  extensive  addition  to  the  mansion-house  of  Drum- 
niuir,  Scotland  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  erection  of  a large  dining  pavilion  at  Inverness,  for 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society’s  cattle  show  (promptly). 

For  the  erection  of.  a district  military  prison  at  the  bar- 
racks, Cork,  Ireland. 

For  the  excavation  and  construction  of  two  gasholder  tanks 
for  the  Canterbury  Commercial  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-established  trade,  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  implements  of  an  engineer,  near  the  East  anil 
West  India  Docks,  and  the  river  Thames. 

For  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  required  at  the 
Salop  Lunatic  Asylum. 

For  the  erection  of  a farm-house  and  outbuildings  at 
Stetchworth  Ley,  near  Newmarket. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-established  ironmongery  busi- 
ness. wholesale  and  retail,  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in 
Suffolk. 

For  the  erection  of  convalescent  wards  in  connection  with 
the  Fever  Hospital  of  the  Union  Workhouse  of  Kilmallock, 
County  of  Cork. 

For  the  erection  of  a kitchen  and  washhouse  for  the  Kil- 
mallock Union  Workhouse,  County  of  Cork. 

For  works  to  be  done  at  the  Tullagh  Church,  County  of 
Cork. 

For  works  to  be  done  at  the  Donoughmore  Church,  County 
of  Cork. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 


BY  AUCTION. 

it  Hampshirc-terrace,  Southsea  : a large  stock  of  timber, 
ils,  stone,  slates,  ironmongery,  paints,  &c.,  with  glazed! 
hes,  panelled  doors,  ladders,  &c. 

It  Knotting,  Bedfordshire  : about  1200  oak  timber  trees. 
U Latchlcy’s  Wood,  near  Finchingfield,  Essex : 300  oak 
es,  &c. 

tt  the  Sands,  Leith : a cargo  of  yellow  pine  and  birch,  of 
ge  scantling,  with  several  thousand  deals  and  battens. 

It  Baltic-street,  Leith  : 1 65  logs  Honduras,  140  Cuba,  and 
St.  Domingo  mahogany,  with  49  tons  rosewood. 

At  Inverarv  : a large  quantity  of  growing  and  cut  timber, 
efiy  larch  ’and  Scots  fir,  of  great  age  and  size,  and  cxcel- 
,tly  adapted  for  railway  sleepers,  house-building,  &c.  (post- 
ned  sale,  now  fixed). 

At  Wapping : the  building  materials  of  three  houses.  } 
At  Westminster:  the  materials  of  nine  houses. 

At  Oxford-street : some  very  fine  specimens  of  stained 
iss,  an  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  lippoo 
ib,  antique  oak,  &c. 

At  the  Bull’s  Head  and  Anchor  Hotel,  Loughborough : 
eral  lots  of  building  materials. 

At  the  premises  of  the  Workington  Iron  Company,  at 
orkington,  Cumberland  : 150  to  200  tons  bar  iron,  in  Jots  . 
tons  ballast  pig-iron,  and  200  tons  No.  4 bcots  pi0-tron  , 
io  various  tools,  furnace,  plates,  &c. 

At  Windsor:  a large  quantity  of  scaffolding  poles,  slates 
i,  fire-bricks,  gravel,  paving,  and  other  material,  useful 
builders,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  road  sun  eyor. , and  the 
aiding  trade  in  general. 

At  Attercliffe  Common  : a quantity  of  building  materials. 
At  Woodbastwick:  2000  ash,  alder,  and  birch  poles.  500 
rch  poles,  &c. 

At  Strath  marline,  near  Dundee : 7S0  larch  tree,,  lit  for 
ilway  sleepers. 

At  Davis’s  Mart,  68,  Mark-lane,  London  : the  whole  of 
e plant  and  materials  of  the  Experimental  Railway  on 
imbledon  Common,  constructed  to  shew  the  working  of 
■osser’s  patent  guide  wheels,  and  comprising  locomotive 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ B.  & H.”  The  parapet,  strictly  speaking,  is  distinct 
from  the  cornice.  Much  would  depend  on  the  wording  of 
the  specification.  If  the  stipulation  be  “to  restore  the 
clerestory  walls  and  parapet,”  the  cornice  must  be  con- 
sidered as  included. 

“ J.  B.”  {Royal  Medal.)  Apply  to  the  Secretaries,  15, 
Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-squarc. 

“ H.  Hill.”  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  Adelphi. 

Llandilo  Church  Competition.”  Another  subscriber 
complains  of  the  length  of  time  his  drawings  have  been  kept. 

<•  One  of  your  Subscribers.”  We  know  nothing  of  the 
parties  named. 

“ Sound.”  We  hope  before  long  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  mode  of  constructing  buildings  with  reference  to  sound. 

••  W.  D.”  Next  week. 

Received. — “ C.  M.,”  “W.  P.  G.,”  “Rev.  J.  B.,” 
“W.R.  H.” 

Books  received. — " Chart,  illustrating  the  Architecture  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  F.  Bedford,  jun.”  (Robinson, 
Fleet-street).  “ Patent  Journal,  No.  5.”  “ Dolman’s 

Magazine,  July.”  “ People's  Journal,  July.”  “ Railway 
Register.  July.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AsrnALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 
has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  nsed, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I*  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge's  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


s 


IR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 


From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tnrth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  pa’rt  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to’ the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett's 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 

**Sir We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 

of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

••  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

b “JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


;AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

. LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  As- 
sortment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
| ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
i,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ i inch  to  11  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRI DGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars.  and 
and  at  his  Depdt,  H.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builder?  and  consumers, 
eonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  tested  the  capabilities  of  their 
improved  machinery,  by  its  performances,  that  there  is  no 
method  of  preparing  floor-boards,  matched  linings,  skirtings, 
&c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch,  and  economy  of  material 
are  so  certainly  obtained.  In  shooting,  or  groving  and 
tongucing  a board  (although  curved),  the  machine  follows 
the  edge,  and  removing  no  more  than  the  skin  of  the  wood, 
and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep  cutting,  the  board 
conies  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to  plane  out  the  hollows. 
The  Company  being  neither  builders  nor  timber  merchants, 
and  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that  of  sawing  and 
planing,  anil  depending  solely  on  the  public  for  a moderate 
interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by  an  assiduous 
attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers,  both  as  regards 
workmanship  and  general  business  arrangements,  to  merit  a 
continuance  of  their  support. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 

BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 

GENERAL. 

TOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STUCCO 

tP  CEMENT  —The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy.  . 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  nave 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had,  _ 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  ana  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank* 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street.  Blackfriars ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  aud  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Ilyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stonein  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other!  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  tho 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  Btucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRUltY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 


1st.— The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly. — “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durabdity  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

6thly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-strcet),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


Wo.  CIXXIX. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  11.  1846. 

Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects possesses  our  best 
wishes,  and  has  had  our 
strenuous  exertions  in  its 
favour  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  all 
the  acts  of  the  council,  negative  and  positive, 
or  refrain  from  commenting  on  them,  even 
though  our  comments  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  it.  The  Institute 
possesses  considerable  power  (it  ought  to  have 
even  more),  and  may  effect  much  good.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  council  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  of  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal with  a view  to  that  end  ; and  if  they  do 
not  do  so,  to  point  out  their  errors  and  urge 
them  to  amend. 

If  we  acted  otherwise,  we  should  shew  our- 
selves unworthy  of  the  confidence  the  public 
arc  pleased  to  place  in  us. 

In  our  notice  of  the  annual  general  meeting, 
in  May  last,  it  was  said  there  were  some  points 
in  the  report  of  the  council  then  read,  to  which 
we  objected,  and  should  allude  on  another  oc- 
casion. The  matters  in  question  are,  the  limit- 
ation of  the  age  of  competitors  for  the  royal 
medal  to  twenty-five  years,  and  the  proceedings 
in  respect  of  an  inquiry  into  professional 
charges  and  responsibilities.  We  will  speak 
of  the  latter  first. 

“Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,” 
says  the  report,  “ a committee  was  appointed 
‘ To  inquire  as  to  the  custom  of  architects,  in 
respect  to  professional  charges,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, with  such  recommendations  as  they 
may  think  fit  to  ensure  a uniformity  in  such 
proceedings.’  This  committee,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  most  experienced  members  of  the 
body,  had  numerous  meetings  from  time  to 
time  during  the  session  and  vacation  ; and  it 
appears,  from  their  report,  that  they  found 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  to  prevail  amongst 
the  members,  on  all  the  more  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, on  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities 
of  architects,  and  as  to  the  usual  and  accus- 
tomed remuneration  for  their  services  under 
different  conditions.  The  information  thus 
obtained,  and  embodied  in  the  minutes  of  the 
committee,  and  available  for  the  use  of  the 
members  in  general,  will  it  is  presumed  be  pe- 
culiarly valuable  on  occasions  when  questions 
may  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  their  con- 
sideration and  advice,  as  they  will  now  be 
enabled  to  deliver  opinions  with  the  weight 
and  authority  of  the  profession  in  general,  as 
represented  by  the  Institute,  instead  as  here- 
tofore merely  expressing  the  opinions  of  indivi- 
dual members.” 

In  other  words,  this  says,  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  publish,  or  even  to  allow  the  members 
to  become  acquainted  with,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  profession,  excepting  in  reply 
to  specific  questions  ; a resolution,  as  we  think, 
greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Architects  labour  under  a disadvantage  in  re- 
spect of  their  charges,  and  it  is  to  the  Institute 
they  would  naturally  look  for  assistance.  It  is  , 
not  so  much  that  they  require  information 
themselves,  as  that  it  is  desirable  the  public 
should  be  informed  ; and  we  must  think,  that 
if  the  council  would  publish  a well-considered 
report  on  the  subject,  they  would  greatly  serve 
the  profession, — in  fact,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.  Such  a publication  involves  a respon- 
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sibility  they  may  say.  Doubtless;  but  no 
more  responsibility  than  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  and  maintain.  If  architects  fear 
themselves  to  assert  their  own  position  and 
claims,  they  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  them 
questioned  by  others.  The  policy  which  rules 
at  the  Institute,  is  much  too  timid,  if  not  too 
narrow.  Enough,  however,  on  this  head  until 
the  members  again  meet ; and  let  us  turn  to 
our  other  objection  which  more  immediately 
presses. 

A fortnight  ago,  when  we  gave  the  parti- 
culars of  the  competition  for  the  royal  medal,* 
we  expressed  in  the  briefest  manner  our  dissent 
from  the  limitation  of  age,  and  regret  that  such 
an  arrangement  had  been  determined  on.  Brief 
as  it  was,  it  has  served  to  elicit  proof  that  the 
same  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  majority  of 
persons  interested  in  the  matter ; and  we 
seriously  call  upon  the  new  council  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  immediately  rescinding  this 
unwise  and  injurious  determination. 

The  longer  we  reflect  on  it  the  more  un- 
fortunate and  extraordinary  it  appears. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  only  a few 
weeks  before  this  limitation  was  decided  on, 
the  council,  in  their  circular  advertisement  of 
the  subjects  proposed  for  the  medals  of  the 
institute,  and  the  Soane  medallion,  addressed 
the  following  remarks  to  the  public  : — 

“ The  object  of  the  institute  is  not  merely 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  students,  and 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  to  the 
important  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 
which  are  annually  brought  forward  as  subject 
matter  for  the  prize  essays, — they  have  a 6till 
higher  aim they  would  wish  to  enlist  the 
experience , the  judgment , and  the  taste , of 
those  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  several 
departments  of  the  art,  whether  members  of  the 
institute  or  not ; in  the  hope  of  collecting  a 
series  of  authoritative  essays  upon  every 
branch  of  architecture,  considered  both  as  a 
fine  art  and  a science,  so  as  ultimately  to  form 
an  important  body  of  information  on  archi- 
tecture, both  decorative  and  constructive. 

The  institute  trust  that  this  appeal  to  pro- 
fessional men  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  when 
they  consider  the  honoured  names  of  Palladio, 
Chambers,  llondelet,  Sineaton,  Tredgold, 
Nicholson,  Krafft,  and  others  who  have  done 
so  much,  and  deservedly  gained  so  much 
honour  in  like  investigations,  they  cannot  but 
confidently  hope  that  many  other  men  of  eru- 
dition, taste,  and  science,  will  be  induced  to 
add  in  like  manner  to  the  stores  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge.” 

The  Institute  wish  very  properly  to  enlist 
the  experience  and  the  judgment  of  practised 
men  ; but  the  medal  graciously  presented  by 
the  Sovereign  to  advance  the  art  and  science 
of  architecture — the  greatest  honour  they  have 
to  bestow — is  not  to  be  open  to  such  candi- 
dates. The  council  should  have  ennobled  this 
medal  to  the  utmost,  and  made  it  open  to  all, 
so  that,  like  the  corresponding  medal  given  by 
the  Royal  Society,  it  might  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession. 
Architecture  has  few  or  no  honours.  By  the 
course  pursued  they  are  not  only  throwing 
away  the  opportunity  of  creating  one,  but  are 
actually,  as  would  be  found  in  practice,  lower- 
ing the  worth  of  their  other  medals. 

It  is  of  little  use  talking  of  making  another 
arrangement  for  next  year, — the  purpose  of  the 
medal  will  be  fixed,  its  value  marked,  and  we 
therefore  again  urge  the  council  to  reconsider 
the  arrangement  forthwith. 

A simple  revocation  of  the  limitation,  al- 
though this  will  not  place  the  matter  in  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  stand  before  the  profes- 
sion, would  make  the  way  easier  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  medal  to  its  proper  position  next 
year.  And  this  may  be  done  without  any 
difficulty. 

♦ Pugc  308,  ante, 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE 
NOMENCLATURE  OF  MONUMENTS 
AND  SEPULCHRES. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  state  in  which 
architectural  nomenclature  at  present  exists, 
has  been  referred  to  in  these  pages  on  several 
occasions.  This  state  is  not  confined  to  terms 
adopted  mainly  by  those  who  make  the 
art  their  chief  study,  but  is  not  the  less 
remarkable  in  words  of  general  use.  In 
the  papers  on  piscinas,*  wo  endeavoured  to 
draw  attention  to  this  defect,  as  regards  the 
department  of  pointed  architecture,  and  Pro- 
fessor Willis’s  labours  towards  the  same  end 
are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Much, 
however,  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  much  time 
would  be  saved  could  the  whole  nomenclature 
of  architecture  be  fixed  and  arranged,  not  only 
that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  art,  but  also 
and  perhaps  even  more  so,  as  regards  young 
students,  the  department  connected  with  build- 
ing operations.  It  is  not  our  aim  at  present 
to  elucidate  these  subjects  of  professional  im- 
portance, but  much  may  be  done  to  clear  up 
the  difficulty,  which  many  who  have  not  the 
leisure  to  investigate,  occasionally  labour  under 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

Few  terms  are  so  frequently  misapplied,  as 
those  which  relate  to  memorials  of  the  dead. 
Some  of  the  best  dictionaries  are  not  always 
perspicuous,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  to  find  the  words  monu- 
ment, tomb,  cenotaph,  mausoleum,  vault,  and 
others  of  that  class,  applied  in  senses  for 
whiclfthey  were  not  at  all  intended.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  these  words  should  become  fixed 
in  their  proper  use,  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  to  consider  their  origin  with 
the  customs  from  which  they  date,  through 
their  various  changes  and  applications,  down 
to  the  signification,  which  is  attached  to  them 
by  the  best  modern  writers.  The  derivation 
of  words  is  not  always  a safe  guide  without 
great  circumspection  be  used,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  be  considered  along  with  its  origin. 
In  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  present 
meaning  often  varies  from  that  of  the  original, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  there  is  not 
the  same  danger  of  misconstruction,  and  most 
of  the  terms,  lately  introduced  by  men  of 
science,  are  formed  with  strict  reference  to  the 
literal  meaning. 

The  origin  of  the  different  forms  of  se- 
pulchre, or  commemorative  work,  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  the  custom  of  disposing  of  the 
body,  the  last  consideration  being  that  which 
mainly  influences  the  forms.  The  Egyptians, 
whose  object  it  was  to  preserve  from  decay, 
enshrined  the  bodies,  when  embalmed,  in 
“ eternal  houses.”  The  Romans  burnt  them 
on  the  funeral  pile,  and  collected  the  ashes, 
which  they  deposited  in  urns  in-  sepulchral 
chambers.  They  also  buried  their  dead.  The 
custom  amongst  the  Greeks  was  similar. 

The  name  “sepulchre”  is  applied  more  to 
ancient  than  to  modern  depositories;  its  use  is 
now  usually  confined  to  a receptacle  for  the 
dead,  hewn  from  the  rock,  doubtless  from  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  holy  sepulchre  was 
so  constructed.  Its  derivation  is  through  tho 
French  from  the  Latin,  the  words  in  tho 
latter  language  being  the  noun  sepulch%um  and 
the  verb  sepelio , which  mean  to  bury.  It  is, 
however,  asserted  that  it  has  another  origin, 
and  that  sepelio  is  the  Gothic  filhan , to  bury, 
with  a prefix.  With  greater  probability,  it  is 
derived  from  sepcs,  a hedge  or  inclosure.  The 
word  “ sepulchre  ” in  its  complete  form,  meant 
originally  a place  for  depositing  the  dead,  and 
therefore  may  have  had  a more  extended  sig- 
nification than  the  word  “grave.”  Sepulchres 
in  the  form  of  excavations  in  the  side  of  the 
rock,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  cliffs 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  city  of  Petra  are  full  of 
this  description  of  receptacle  of  different  dates. 
— “ Grave”  is  a Saxon  word,  the  f being  altered 
to  v,  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean,  a 
hole  dug  in  the  earth  to  bury  the  dead  in.  It 
may  therefore  be  very  different  to  the  ancient 
sepulchre,  and  to  the  modern  use  of  the  word. 
We  should  hardly  call  the  sepulchral  chambers 
in  which  the  Romans  deposited  tho  cinerary 
urns,  “graves,”  but  they  are  correctly  designated 
as  “ sepulchres.” 

At  the  place  where  the  ashes  or  the  body  of 
the  deceased  were  deposited,  it  became  the 
custom  to  place  a memorial  at  a very  early 
period.  The  heaps  of  stones  and  barrows, 
i aised  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  or  cover- 

* Vide  Yol,  III, 
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ing  his  body,  may  be  mentioned,  monuments 
simitar  to  which  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  originated  the  tomb,  which 
includes  not  only  the  grave,  or  the  sepulchre, but 
the  monument  or  structure  raised  above  it.  The 
Greek  word  is  rv^^og.  Perhapsthebest  meaning 
is  “ a monument  in  which  the  dead  are  inclosed , 
so  that  in  effect  though  not  in  appearance  it  is 
the  same  as  “tomb-stone.”  — “Cenotaph,” 
Ktvoraipio v,  from  Kivog,  empty,  and  rcupt),  a 
sepulchre,  was  formerly  an  empty  sepulchre, 
raised  in  honour  of  those  who  had  received 
burial  elsewhere.  It  is  now,  if  properly  used, 
confined  to  that  description  of  memorial,  and 
should  therefore  have  the  same  appearance  as 
a tomb. 

“ Monument”  is  a word  which  has  the  most 
extensive  signification  ; we  hear  of  monuments 
of  art,  national  monuments,  monuments  of 
events,  and  monuments  of  individuals.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  use  of  the  word,  as  applying 
to  the  two  first,  may  require  to  be  defended. 
“Monument,”  from  the  Latin  moneo,  to  ad- 
monish, and  mens,  the  mind,  is  literally  a re- 
minder— which  calls  something  to  recollection. 
In  this  light,  every  thing  in  nature  is  a monu- 
ment, and  works  of  art  are  monuments  to  us, 
though  they  were  not  always  so  intended  by 
those  who  produced  them.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  too  stringent  to  argue  that  “monument” 
should  be  the  name  of  those  works  only  which 
are  intended  to  commemorate , yet  this  might 
best  agree  with  the  strict  definition.  Thecolumn 
in  the  city  of  London  has  been  properly  desig- 
nated a monument,  for  it  commemorates  a 
remarkable  event.  The  Nelson  Column  is  also 
a monument.  Monuments  of  individuals  may 
be  either  of  living  persons,  or  of  those  who  are 
dead  ; it  is  only  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
there  being  few  monuments  of  the  living,  which 
prevents  such  works  being  popularly  recognized 
as  “ monuments.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Statue  in  the  city  has,  we  believe,  never  been 
called  a “monument,”  whilst  that  which  the 
committee  are  determined  to  put  on  the  arch 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner — though  a most  remark- 
able monument  for  some  people,  is  styled  a 
“ testimonial.”  The  equestrian  statues  of 
George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth  are 
seldom  designated  “monuments,”  in  which, 
according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
term,  they  are  included.  Of  monuments  of 
the  dead,  some,  like  that  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  are  apart  from  the  grave;  and  others, 
like  the  Nelson  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s,  are 
near  to  or  over  it.  Monuments  of  the  dead  in- 
clude cenotaphs,  but  do  not  always,  or  neces- 
sarily include  tombs  ; the  former  can  hardly  be 
any  thing  but  commemorative,  whilst  the  latter 
may  merely  mark  a spot,  have  no  inscription, 
being  nothing  more  than  the  completion  of  the 
grave.  Monuments  of  the  dead  maybe  either 
statues,  or  groups,  images  of  the  deceased,  or, 
like  the  sculptured  lion  which  commemorates 
the  Swiss  guards,  may  have  some  allegorical 
meaning.  They  may  be  miles  distant  from  the 
grave,  like  most  of  those  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral ; they  may  be  erected  apart  from  a sacred 
edifice,  or,  according  to  modern  custom,  they 
can  be  raised  within  it.  We  say  according  to 
modern  custom,  for  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
Gothic  tombs  are  properly  to  be  designated 
“ monuments.”  They  were,  at  Idhst,  erected 
for  a higher  purpose  than  that  of  modern  monu- 
ments, which  are  quite  unconnected  with  re- 
ligious objects.  The  first  are  monuments  of 
virtuous  men,  or  benefactors,  not  what  we  have 
now  got  to  understand  by  the  word  “ monu- 
ment.” A monument  is  generally  described  as 
erected  to  an  individual ; “ monument  of” 
would  be  understood  to  mean  a statue.  Yet 
we  do  not  erect  a monument  as  a sacrifice,  or 
an  offering  to  the  dead,  but  rather,  what  the 
name  imports,  in  commemoration.  “Monu- 
ment to”  is  therefore  incorrect,  and  the  other 
preposition  should  be  used  instead,  but  without 
limiting  it  to  a sense  to  which  it  is  not  con- 
fined. To  describe  the  form  or  kind  of  com- 
memorative work,  “ monument”  is  inadequate; 
it  should  be  reserved  as  a general  term. 

“ Mausoleum  ” is  a word  which  has  become 
less  fixed  in  an  English  meaning  than  any  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  understood 
to  mean  a building,  erected  to  contain  the  sta- 
tues of  deceased  individuals,  or  else  it  is  a 
sepulchral  building.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
important  distinction  of  its  requiring  consecra- 
tion in  the  latter  case,  but  not  in  the  former. 
As  it  is  a term  derived  from  the  celebrated 
building  erected  in  memory  of  Mausolus,  King 


of  Caria,  by  his  wife  Artemisia,  which  was 
enriched  with  sculpture,  and  lavishly  embel- 
lished, and  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  place  of  sepulture,  the  term  should  be 
confined  within  those  limits.  It  is  therefore 
a magnificent  tomb,  but  is  generally  built  for 
the  interment  ofseveral  persons. 

We  have  now  only  to  remark,  that  the  word 
“ vaults”  is  a curious  instance  of  the  state  in 
which  the  nomenclature  of  the  art  is  at  present. 
A vault,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a continuous 
arch,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  crypts 
of  churches  are  “ vaulted,”  and  used  for  burials, 
any  receptacle  for  the  dead  which  may  be  below 
ground,  and  walled  in,  has  been  considered  as 
a vault.  It  might  be  thought  that  we  were 
merely  wasting  the  reader’s  time  in  drawing 
attention  to  an  instance,  which  many  would  hold 
to  be  insignificant.  But  it  is  in  this  manner, 
that  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  young 
student,  who,  instead  of  finding  the  nomen- 
clature a help,  as  he  would  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  can  do  nothing  but  regret  the  con- 
stant difficulties  and  impediments,  which  the 
use  of  one  word  with  several  different  meanings 
is  constantly  placing  in  his  way.  We  may  not 
get  the  advantage  of  a nomenclature  equal  to 
that  of  chemistry,  but  we  may  in  many  cases 
do  much  to  prevent  that  of  the  art  becoming 
worse  than  it  is.  One  of  the  first  and  best 
endeavours  would  be  the  disuse  of  many  of  the 
workmen’s  terms,  M'hich  can  be  better  supplied 
by  those  in  use  amongst  educated  architects, 
and  the  assimilation  ot  all  terms  in  construc- 
tion to  those  of  the  metropolis.  E.  H. 


WATER— HOUSE-SUPPLY— DRAINAGE* 

Rain-water  being  so  valuable  in  a domestic 
establishment,  from  its  softness,  none  of  it 
should  on  any  account  be  lost,  and  the  recep- 
tacle provided  for  it  should  therefore  be  so 
situated,  as  to  collect  the  drainage  from  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  roofs.  Spring- 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  being  usually  the 
most  plentiful,  should  be  forced  up  into  a 
cistern,  at  a height  sufficient  to  supply  the 
highest  water-closets;  that  by  its  use  in  this 
and  similar. ways,  the  soft-water  may  be  saved 
for  more  important  purposes.  For  rain-water, 
the  best  reservoir  seems  the  underground 
tank  ; in  the  ground,  scope  is  afforded  for  form- 
ing a much  larger  receptacle  than  could  with 
convenience  or  sightliness  be  constructed 
above  it,  and  the  strength  necessary  to  render 
its  sides  adequate  to  the  pressure  within  is 
more  easily  obtained,  the  water,  likewise,  is 
kept  at  a more  equable  temperature.  To  give 
this  arrangement  full  effect,  there  should  be  a 
well  some  feet  deeper,  sunk  to  receive  the 
water  from  the  tank  in  a state  ready  for  use  ; 
the  communication  drain  extending  underneath 
the  latter  as  far  as  its  centre  to  receive  the 
water  as  it  percolates  from  the  filter.  The 
latter  should  be  a small  enclosure  built  with 
bricks,  the  bottom  formed  by  a large  perfo- 
rated tile,  situated  immediately  over  the  drain 
and  supporting  the  filtering  strata  in  the  order 
we  have  befoie  described. 

The  tank  is  most  suitably  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Kitchen-court;  it  is  be9tof  anoblong  form, built 
of  hard-burnt  bricks  in  Roman  cement,  stoutly 
arched  over,  and  with  a man  hole  in  the  centre, 
covered  by  a stone  fiag  with  lifting  ring,  flush 
with  the  paving  or  gravel  ; the  bottom  should 
consist  of  aninverted  arch, both  for  strength  and 
convenience  in  cleansing.  The  level  at  which 
the  influx  drains  terminate  at  it  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fall  from  the  down-pipes  ; this,  for 
water,  need  not  exceed  the  rate  of  1 in  100,  or 
say  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  foot ; but  as 
their  terminations  should  assimilate,  so  that 
they  may  all  enter  at  one  level  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tank,  the  fall  of  the  longest  drain 
should  regulate  all  the  others  : at  the  same 
time  it  will  determine  the  level  for  building 
the  tank  ; and  upon  these  circumstances  it  will 
also  depend  whether  the  stone  covering  to  the 
man-hole  is  placed  immediately  on  the  open- 
ing, or  the  latter  has  to  be  continued  upward 
with  a shaft  to  receive  it.  The  overflow  drain 
should  be  situated  a little  lower  than  the  influx 
drains,  and  should  be  trapped  somewhere  in 
its  length  to  prevent  the  approach  of  small 
animals  to  the  tank.  The  well,  like  the  tank, 
should  be  built  with  Roman  cement.  We  have 
generally  placed  it  under  the  scullery  window, 
extending  rather  more  in  than  out",  the  wall 
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arching  over  it  below  the  ground  line,  and  the 
mouth  covered  with  a slab  of  flagstone,  having 
a hole  in  it  for  the  pipe  of  a small  lift-pump 
above  in  scullery.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  drains  of  curvilinear  section,  especially  in 
the  bottom,  are  much  superior  to  square  ones 
for  promoting  the  flow  of  water  through  them  ; 
and  that,  as  in  pipes,  the  more  equal  and  un- 
interrupted their  diameter,  the  more  easy  their 
sweeps,  the  more  free  from  asperities  their 
interior,  and  the  better  they  are  filled)  the  less 
will  their  discharge  be  retarded. 

To  revert  to  the  uses  of  spring  water : 
the  force-pump  for  raising  this  to  the  high- 
service  cistern  before  mentioned,  should  be 
situated  on  the  ground  story  of  offices — say  in 
scullery — near  the  lift-pump  of  soft-water  well, 
and  should  have  a tap  at  that  level,  for  afford- 
ing a supply  for  kitchen  uses,  if  it  is  preferred  ; 
the  main  or  rising  service-pipe  should  be  ac- 
companied, side  by  side,  by  a small  warning- 
pipe,  open  at  bottom,  to  give  notice  when  the 
cistern  above  is  full;  and  an  overflow-pipe,  of 
sufficient  capacity,  should  lead  the  surplus  wa- 
ter into  the  nearest  soil-pipe,  so  long  as  the 
pump  continues  its  supply  after  the-cistern  is 
filled  to  its  maximum  height. 

We  would  here  advert,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  considered  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  to  the  waste  of  liquid 
manure — perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all — 
which  is  involved  in  the  usual  system  of 
draining.  We  have,  by  the  arrangements 
already  indicated,  provided  for  rendering 
available,  with  the  utmost  advantage,  the  rain- 
water collected  from  the  roofs;  and  also  that 
the  water-closets  should  be  supplied  only  with 
hard  water;  now  we  would  suggest  that  the 
overflows  from  cesspools  should  not  be  made 
mere  channels  of  waste,  but  should  be  led  to  a 
capacious  well,  for  the  use  of  the  gardener. 

It  is  well  known  that  rain-water  is  far  better 
than  spring-water  for  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants;  this  is  from  the  former  containing 
that  which  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  their 
formation — namely,  ammonia;  and  which  is 
abundant  in  liquid  manure.  The  efficacy  of 
this  may  be  soon  developed,  by  sprinkling  one 
half  of  a grass-plot  with  spring- water,  and  the 
other  half  with  water  in  which  pounded  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  (about  one  ounce  to  the 
gallon)  has  been  dissolved;  the  former  will 
keep  it  alive,  but  the  latter  will  give  it  vigour 
and  luxuriance. 

The  rain-gauge  is  an  instrument  of  simple  i 
construction,  consisting  merely  of  a vessel  to 
contain  the  water,  with  a funnel- mouthed  pipe 
to  receive  and  conduct  it  in,  and  a scale  by 
which  to  estimate  its  quantity ; perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  make  the  width  of  the 
vessel  four  inches  by  three,  or  twelve  square 
inches,  and  divide  its  depth  into  twelfths  of  an 
inch  ; thus  no  separate  scale  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  every  twelfth  in  depth  would  count 
one  inch  cube  ; if  the  twelfths  weie  further 
subdivided  into  tenths,  the  quantity  would  then 
be  given  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.  A 
method  has  been  contrived  for  keeping  the 
funnel  mouth  at  rightanglesto  the  falling  rain. 

A large  vane  acted  on  by  the  wind  causes  the 
gauge  to  turn  round  on  a pivot,  so  as  to  allow 
the  funnel,  by  means  of  another  vane  which  is 
attached  to  it,  to  incline  over  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  so  that  its  mouth  shall  I 
face  the  rain  as  it  falls.  The  following  is  stated  \ 
to  be  the  annual  fall  of  rain  at  different  places  : 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere. 

Inches, 


Bombay  82 

Calcutta  81 

Vera  Cruz  ............  G3'8 

Plymouth 44 

Lancaster 39*714 

Rome  39 

Dover  37'52 

Dumfries 36*919 

Manchester 36T40 

Liverpool 34' 119 

Chatsworth 27*664 

Edinburgh  24 '5 

London 23T0 

Glasgow  21*331 

Paris 19*9 

Petersburgh 17*5 

Uleaberg 13*5 


For  preserving  water  from  corruption  for  a 
long  period,  or  indeed  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  equal  to  charcoal. 
This  appears  to  be  owing  to  its  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  the  gases  and  putrid  par-  • 
tides  immediately  they  are  formed,  and  thus 
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preventing  them  from  acting  as  a ferment  to 
the  rest  of  the  water.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  water  which 
has  been  long  kept,  or  has  become  foul  by 
being  in  contact  with  putrid  substances,  the 
water  will  become  sweet  in  the  course  of 
a few  hours : it  should  be  perfectly  well 
burnt,  and  kept  from  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere ; if  good,  when  pulverized,  it  will  sink 
rapidly  in  the  water.  This  property  in  char- 
coal, of  resisting  the  action  of  putridity,  has  led 
to  charring  the  inner  surfaces  of  casks  for 
containing  water  during  long  voyages.  That 
its  conservative  power  was  known  in  very  early 
times  we  have  evidence  in  the  ancient  practice, 
still  in  use,  of  charring  the  points  of  piles  and 
stakes  intended  to  be  driven  in  the  ground. 
Water  has  been  preserved,  it  is  said,  for  seven 
years,  by  adding  to  it  oxide  of  manganese,  in 
the  proportion  of  1 \ to  250,  and  agitating  the 
liquid  once  a fortnight. 

A knowledge  of  the -pressure  and  motion  of 
homogeneous  fluids  is  essential  to  the  proper 
disposition  and  proportionmentof  all  hydraulic 
apparatus : where  these  are  on  an  extensive 
scale,  it  will  often  obviate  very  serious  mishaps. 
In  obedience  to  the  law  of  terrestrial  attrac- 
tion, otherwise  gravitation,  water,  like  other 
bodies,  naturally  presses  downwards  ; but  be- 
sides being  subject  to  this  general  law,  it  is 
governed  by  another — that  of  equal  pressure, 
which  urges  it  alike  in  all  directions,  owing  to 
that  want  of  cohesion  among  its  parts  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  fluids.  Pressure  in 
proportion  to  its  vertical  height  is  a leading 
feature,  and  suggests,  that  the  deeper  we  make 
a cistern,  with  a due  regard  to  the  strength  of 
its  several  parts,  to  withstand  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  its  contents — if  at  the  same  time  we 
lower  the  outlet — the  more  efficient  will  be 
the  discharge.  This  last  principle  is  one 
which  should  be  held  prominently  in  view;  it 
makes  no  difference  as  to  pressure  whether  we 
plunge  our  hand  into  water  in  an  ordinary 
vessel,  or  to  the  same  depth  in  the  sea;  the 
boundless  ocean,  when  still,  presses  with  no 
greater  force  against  a sea-wall,  than  the  water 
in  a reservoir  of  equal  depth  does  against  its 
side— the  force  being  ever  as  the  depth,  qaite 
irrespective  of  breadth. 

Since  all  parts  at  an  equal  depth  press 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  the  pressure  is  as 
the  depth,  if  we  suppose  a given  thickness  at 
the  bottom  of  the  side  of  a rectangular  cistern, 
full  of  water,  to  be  adequate  to  the  lateral 
pressure  at  that  level,  then  a straight  line 
drawn  from  the  outer  extremity  of  that  thick- 
ness at  bottom  up  to  the  inner  extremity  at 
top,  will  give  sectionally  a tapering  boundary, 
whose  varying  thickness  will  be  everywhere 
adequate  to  the  pressure  at  whatever  level. 
Hence,  the  average  pressure  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  height,  at  the  centre  of  gravity; 
and  the  deficiency  above  that  point  being  just 
compensated  by  the  excess  below  it,  the  pres- 
sure diffused  over  the  entire  side  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  average  pressure  ; consequently, 
as  every  point  in  the  base  is  loaded  with  a 
weight  equal  to  the  force  which  presses  against 
the  bottom  of  the  side,  or  to  the  entire  weight 
of  the  fluid,  it  follows,  that  when  the  bottom 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  height,  otherwise 
when  the  cistern  is  a cube,  the  weight  on  the 
bottom  will  be  to  the  pressure  on  the  side  as 
the  bottom  is  to  half  the  side,  that  is  just 
double ; and  as  a necessary  sequence,  it  will 
be  to  the  pressure  on  the  whole  four  upright 
sides  as  the  bottom  is  to  the  entire  upright 
surface,  that  is  just  half;  this  we  say  in  the 
case  of  a cube,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
proportions  will  not  hold  good  in  other  cases, 
although  their  ratio  will. 

To  find  the  load  on  the  bottom  of  a cistern, 
multiply  the  cubical  contents  in  feet  by  1,000, 
and  divide  the  product  by  16,  which  will  give 
first  the  ounces,  then  the  pounds  avoirdupois; 
or  multiply  by  635  which  will  at  once  give  the 
pounds ; then  as  the  imperial  gallon  of  water 
weighs  10  lbs.,  divide  by  that  number  if  the 
quantity  in  gallons  is  required.  To  find  the 
pressure  against  the  vertical  sides,  multiply 
their  area  by  half  the  depth,  and  the  product 
will  be  cubic  feet,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the 
pressure.  For  computing  the  contents  in 
various  curvilinear  forms,  it  is  convenient  to 
know  that  the  cubic  foot, 

containing  exactly  1728  cubic  inches, 

contains  very  nearly  2200  cylindrical  inches, 
or  3300  spherical  inches, 

or  0600  conical  inches ; 


thus,  a vessel  of  any  of  these  forms,  having  its 
height  and  the  square  of  its  diameter  multi- 
plied into  each  other,  and  the  product  being 
divided  by  the  number  given,  the  quotient  will 
be  its  contents  in  cubic  feet.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  embraces  the  cylinder,  and  is,  therefore, 
applicable  to  ascertaining  the  contents  of  pipes, 
wells,  &c. ; also  that  the  load  on  the  bottom  is 
thus  ascertained.  The  pressure  against  the 
cylindrical  or  vertical  surface  of  the  latter,  as 
in  the  case  of  a vessel  of  rectilinear  figure,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  upright 
surface  by  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
or  half  depth  of  the  liquid— both  in  feet— the 
product  being  the  effective  pressure.  The 
pressure  in  a hemisphere  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  spherical  surface  by  half  the  depth  of 
the  water.* 

'1  he  law  of  equilibrium  being  established,  it 
follows  that  the  load  on  the  base  may,  under 
particular  circumstances,  exceed  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  contained  ; for  supposing  the  vessel 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a frustrated  cone  or  pyra- 
mid, and  full,  the  deficiency  of  fluid  in  the 
parts  surrounding  the  uninterrupted  column 
in  the  centre,  will  be  compensated  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  sides,  causing  the  fluid,  since  it 
cannot  recede  from  that  force,  to  press  in  the 
direction  of  it.  If  the  pressure  in  those  parts 
were  at  any  time  less  than  it  was  elsewhere, 
the  fluid  would  move  towards  them,  and  not 
become  quiescent  till  the  equilibrium  was  esta- 
blished ; and  hence  the  pressure  every  where 
the  same.  The  pressure,  then,  being  as  the 
maximum  height,  the  base  of  the  cone  or 
pyramid,  has  to  sustain  every  where  a load 
equal  to  that  which  acts  on  its  centre.t 

James  Wyj.son. 


THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

Sir, — Had  we  a Thackeray  in  our  world, 
like  him  with  whom  the  world  of  “snobs”  is 
blest— or  curst — to  trumpet  forth  its  secrets, 
doubtless  said  world  of  ours  is  rich  enough  in 
fun  to  furnish  some  most  sapid  subjects  for  his 
kitchenrj'. 

Your  last  week’s  leader,  Sir,  leads  me  to 
this  train  of  thought ; your  shrewd  remark, 
that  certain  letters  of  the  young  and  rising 
are  chiefly  remarkable,  after  “ exclusive  at- 
tention to  pointed  architecture,”  for,  secondly, 
“ great  self-conceit ,”  has  here  set  one  of  the 
youngsters  to  think  that  a few  words  on  the 
same  subject,  more  closely  directed,  might 
serve  a good  end. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  see  in  these  very  lines 
of  mine  the  marks  of  the  very  “self-conceit” 
(homely  but  serviceable  phrase!)  which  you 
seem  so  to  deprecate.  If  so,  I am  shameless 
enough  to  glory  in  it,  and  to  be  in  but  little 
pain  as  to  how  much  choler  it  may  excite,  or 
how  much  cold  disdain  it  may  receive.  Self- 
conceit,  Sir,  is  a valuable  thing  : I should  have 
but  poor  hopes  of  your  editorship  if  I thought 
you  lacking  in  the  same.  The  words  of  a 
friend,  a man  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
world,  I think  are  good  : “ Self-conceit,”  says 
he,  “ is  a sillyhow  that  envelopes  a man  ; 
puncture  it,  and  the  man  dies.”  Look  abroad 
upon  the  world,  Sir,  and  you  will  find  it  so. 
Your  conceited  man  is  the  man  for  obloquy 
now,  and  fame  for  ever.  His  self-conceit  is 
his  life-preserver.  It  is  this  remaining  full- 
blown that  buoys  him  up, — that  keeps  the 
often  weary  swimmer  from  yielding  to  the 
current— sinking  down  into  the  common  world 
— drowning  in  the  calm  depths  of  insigni- 
ficance. Thousands  resign  themselves  to  seem- 
ing fate,  and  sink,  tired  of  the  wind-troubled 
surface : a few  struggle  on,  the  storm  still 
raging ; their  brethren  are  at  rest — beneath  ; 
they  are  in  tumult,  but  it  is  above  ! Your  aim, 
Sir,  ought  to  be,  not  to  resist  the  “ self- 
conceit  ” of  the  young  and  ardent,  but  to  guide 
it.  Will  you  permit  me  to  attempt  this  task 
for  you  ? 

But,  first,  to  vindicate  the  general  tendency — 
the  spirit — of  Young  Architecture  (Young 
England,  we  have,  Young  Hickory,  Young 

* The  relation  which  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  bears  to  its  circumference  ; | is  nearly  as 

Or  which  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a I • to  3- 1 4 159, 
sphere  bears  to  its  surface  j : or  a little  less 

Or  which  the  curved  surface  of  a cylinder  I than  three 
bears  to  the  product  of  its  length  multiplied  I and  3-20ths. 
by  its  bore, 

The  square  contents  of  the  area  of  a circle  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  circular  contents  (obtained  by  squaring  the 
diameter)  by  the  decimal  7854. 

t To  be  concluded  in  our  next, 


France,  young  every  thing  else  ; and  wherefore 
not  Young  Architecture,  then,  in  these  bold 
radical  days  ?) — to  vindicate  the  spirit  of  Y oung 
Architecture,  I must  constrain  myself  to  say 
(with  all  becoming  reverence  and  awe  for  your 
authority)  that  1 should  have  liked  your  leader 
better  had  it  been  amended  by  omitting  from 
the  words,  “ Where,  first  unadorned,”  to  the 
words,  “ aerial  rise,”  and  substituting  some- 
thing of  argument  instead ; seeing  that  the 
testimony  of  poets  is  no  argument  with  Young 
Architecture.  No  wonder,  Sir,  that  “ our  stu- 
dent friends  look  scornfully  on  the  ‘ orders,’  ” 
when  they — we — read  of  the  “ manly  ” Doric, 
the  “ decent  matron”  Ionic,  the  “wanton” 
Corinthian  (O  fie!  “Shame!  where  is  thy 
blush?),  and  the  Composite  thus  made  to  bo 
“ of  doubtful  character,”  as  some  one  says, 
and  as  we  willingly  allow;  no  wonder  (to  be 
serious)  when  we  have  this  quoted,  and 
find  it  believed  in  and  acknowledged,  that 
we,  if  we  be  artists,  should  “ turn  up  our  noses,” 
as  you  have  it,  not  at  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
but  at  such  as  wear  his  shape,  and  have  none 
of  his  substance.  Sir  Christopher  to  one  of 
these?  “Hyperion  to  a satyr!”  The  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  dome  of  the  National 
Gallery ! 

Although  I generally  “ go  out  into  the  same 
lobby  ” with  Young  Architecture  (frequently 
“ only  more  so,”  as  the  old  joke  hath  it),  I am 
not  altogether  one  of  the  “ student  friends  ” 
whom  you  see  fit,  and  justly  too,  to  rate  so 
soundly.  I do  not  hold  Michael  Angelo  “ a 
man  of  very  bad  taste  in  architecture.”*  But 
neither  do  I agree  in  the  inuendo  of  this,  that 
“ a Goth,  for  instance,  is  mistaken  when  from 
education,  he  imagines  the  architecture  of  his 
country  to  be  the  most  perfect.”!  Instead  of 
“ turning  up  the  nose  ” at  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  gladly  will  I turn  that  organ  of  expres- 
sion, Sir,  in  any  assigned  direction  whatever, 
if  not  personally  inconvenient  or  contrary  to 
statute, — any  possible  way  you  may  direct 
whereby  I may  be  understood  to  contribute 
to  his  honour  and  architectural  glory.  But  at 
the  same  time,  1 would  do  likewise  to  him 
whom  worthy  Dr.  Hutcheson  above,  in  his  in- 
nocence, calls  “ a Goth.”  And  thus  far  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Editor,  I suppose  mainly  agree. 
But — farther  ? I hope  much  farther  still,  for 
although  thus  complacently  inclined  to  give 
both  their  due,  I do  not  hold  myself  bound  by 
reverence  forantiquity,  toallowtoeitherasingle 
atom  of  weight  more  than  his  due.  In  short, 
I take  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  Cinqueoentist, 
and  “Goth,”  and  every  one  else,  for  just  what 
I think  him  worth  and  no  more.  To  bow  to 
antiquity  is  to  believe  in  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
because  we  believed  in  them,  in  memory- 
hallowed  “ long,  long  ago,”  or  because  our 
grandmothers  happen  to  believe  in  them  still. 
IV e are  the  true  ancients  (it  has  been  well 
said);  our  forefathers  were  younger  as  a world 
than  we.  But  Antiquity  is  a thing  that  any 
one  can  comprehend  who  happens  to  keep 
sight  of  his  arithmetic;  while  Art,  and  here  is 
the  key  to  much  matter  of  wonderment, — Art 
is  a thing  which  calls  for  more  knowledge  in 
him  who  would  judge  of  it.  The  antiquarian- 
critic  needs  only  to  keep  in  view  his  “ rules;” 
the  artist-critic  looks  beyond  these  “ rules  ” to 
principles  of  nature,  and  criticises  (though  to 
the  bitter  nausea  of  the  orthodox)  the  very 
“rules”  themselves.  And  Young  Archi- 
tecture, as  I understand  him,  would  be  an 
artist;  and  “the  more  so”  that  I (humbly) 
sometimes  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  more  an 
artist  than  he  is.  The  drift  of  your  leader, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  (if  you  will  allow  me)  to  make 
him  less  an  artist.  Perhaps  it  is  unintentionally 
so.  If  your  principles  of  liberalism  can  be  so 
far  stretched  as  to  tolerate  one  so  latitudinarian 
as  I,  and  to  permit  him  to  speak  without  the 
shadow  of  fear,  boldly  and  honestly  (although 
in  all  decorum , 1 will  promise  you)  I should 
feel  honoured  in  being  allowed  the  medium 
of  your  journal  for  the  development  of  the 
views  I have  now  expressed,  in  a few  sketches 
like  the  present;  my  object  being  simply  to 
lead  the  student  in  our  profession  to  go  beyond 
dogmas  to  principles  of  reason.  I am  hardy 
enough  to  fancy  that  I have  done  so.  And 
the  result  is,  not  that  1 love  Greece  and  Italy, 
or  Germany  and  England  less,  but  that  I love 
Nature  more. 

If,  then,  I may  find  favour  in  your  editorial 
sight,  I shall  not  be  an  anonymous  writer  (a 

* Ilosking — “Treatise  on  Architecture.” 

t Hutcheson^"  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty  and  Virtue,” 


thing;  not  altogether  lovely)  when  I reach  the 
end  ; but  in  the  meantime,  that  the  Ayes  may 
fancy  me  all  that  is  needed  for  an  authority, 
and  that  the  Noes  may  “ lay  the  battering  unc- 
tion to  their  (negative)  souls,”  that  I am  but 
a nameless  scribbler,— that  both  may  thus 
have  their  sweet  complacency  unruffled,  for 
I like  to  see  folks  pleased, — and  that  both 
may  judge  of  ivhat  is  said  independently  of 
ivho  says  it  (the  great  principle  I advocate), — 
T shall  hide  myself  under  the  modest  signa- 
ture of  R- 

London. 

Our  good-humoured  correspondent  mis- 
construes thearticlereferredto.  Magnanimously , 
however,  we  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  his 
own  statement  now,  and  promise  due  con- 
sideration for  his  future  communications. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  late  Excavations  at  Salona. — It  seems 
that  the  admonitions  addressed  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Dalmatia  by  an  eminent  archaeologist 
have  had  their  effect,  of  which  the  above 
may  be  considered  the  first  result.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  very  justly  observed  by  the 
German  periodicals,  that  it  is  far  better  to 
have  left  antiquarian  treasure  untouched,  than 
to  see  it  rifled  and  spoiled  by  the  hands  of 
strolling  and  untaught  collectors  and  hawkers. 
It  i s,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as 
such  people  only  value  what  they  can  carry 
away,  the  most  valuable  remains  of  temples, 
sepulchral  monuments,  Columbaria,  palaces, 
and  private  dwellings,  are  wantonly  deprived 
of  those  smaller  accessories,  which  nevertheless 
give  them  only  their  true  and  historical  value. 
In  this  way  may  be  excused,  that  the  excava- 
tions at  Salona,  begun  so  early  as  1821,  were 
again  discontinued  in  1828.  It  is  owing  to 
the  zealous  and  patriotic  professor  Carrara,  at 
Spalatro,  to  have  broached  this  subject  anew, 
and  his  majesty  the  Emperor  at  once  granted 
the  necessary  means  for  effecting  this  purpose  in 
a business-like  and  grand  manner;  and  it  is 
said  that  even  an  especial  commission  is  to  be 
instituted,  presided  over  by  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  province. 

The  aim  of  the  excavations  is  double — first, 
to  ascertain  the  topography  and  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  Salona ; and  second,  to  get  pos- 
sessed, in  a systematic  way,  of  the  antiquities 
which  will  be  met  with.  Mr.  Carrara  be- 
gan his  operations  near  the  ancient  wall  sur- 
rounding the  city,  in  January  last,  and  already 
forty-two  towers  and  their  connecting  parapets 
have  been  brought  to  light,  affording  much  in- 
formation on  the  military  buildings  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  subsequent  uses  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  north.  In  following  up  the 
line  of  circumvallation,  a paved  street,  leading 
from  a newly  detected  gate  into  the  interior  of 
the  city,  has  been  laid  open,  along  which  runs 
an  aqueduct  ( server  ?);  and  an  ancient  bath, 
and  an  octogon  temple  bavo  been  also  dis- 
covered. The  present  operations  will  con- 
tinue until  all  the  remaining  temples,  basilicas, 
thermos,  and  other  show-buildings  of  the  once 
famed  residence  of  Diocletian,  shall  have  been 
brought  to  light ; — who,  after  his  abdication, 
had  retired  amongst  the  structures  and  gardens 
of  Salona,  to  the  enjoyment  of  study  and  con- 
templation. The  hitherto  acquisitions  of 
bronze  and  marble  works,  mosaics,  medals,  &c., 
bid  fair  for  further  valuable  acquisition;  the 
more  so,  when  the  excavations,  which  were 
hitherto  merely  carried  on  in  the  outer  periphery 
of  Salona,  will  have  reached  the  more  central 
portions  of  the  city. 

The  Great  Hamburg -Berlin  Line.  — This 
line  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties, 
amongst  which  the  necessary  building  of  a 
branch  line  to  Lauenburg,  and  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  the  Berlin  terminus  were  the 
chief;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uniform 
level  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  lucrative  branch 
line  of  Wittenberg-Magdeburg,  may  be  consi- 
dered fair  offsets.  Up  to  May,  31  f miles 
(German)  had  been  completed,  and  only  4j  of 
the  proper  line  remained  unfinished.  Of 
the  300  bridges  laid  down  in  the  plan,  184  were 
ready,  and  60  in  process  of  building.  The 
grand  terminus  of  Hamburg,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  the  wharfs  of  the  Elbe,  have  also 
been  decided  upon. 

Railioay  to  Rome!—  It  seems,  that  even 
previous  to  the  accession  of  the  present  liberal 


pontiff,  the  objections  to  a line  passing  Rome 
had  been  nigh  overcome.  A small  pamphlet 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
seemingly  half  official,  says,  that  it  cannot  be 
asserted,  that  the  papal  government  had  ever 
properly  resisted  or  declined  the  making  of 
these  roads,  as  the  proposals  made  in  this  re- 
spect were  rather  adventurous  schemes  (avven- 
turosi  projelti')  than  business-like  plans,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  respectability  or  responsi- 
bility. After  this,  we  may  safely  say,  that  if 
a sound  and  sterling  plan  be  submitted  to  the 
present  pope,  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  Statue- Mania.—  German  periodicals 
speak,  with  much  truth,  of  the  above  mania, 
which  pervades  our  age.  No  sovereign  dies, 
not  even  a duke  of  some  German  two  square 
miles  land,  without  a statue  or  other  monu- 
ment being  erected  to  him.  Bankers  and  all 
sorts  of  rich  men  follow  the  same  wake.  Not 
satisfied  to  honour  the  dead,  we  erect  memorials 
even  to  those  who,  being  still  alive,  are  not  in 
need  thereof.  IVe,  certainly,  cannot  object 
much  to  these  procedures,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness-bat if,  after  nW,  public  monuments  are  to 
be  erected,  let  it  be  to  such  as  deserve  them, 
and  have  had  none  yet.  Families  may  do  with 
their  money  as  they  like — but  let  the  people  of 
this  country  remember,  that  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Cabot,  nay,  even  the 
monument-maker,  Inigo  Jones,  are  yet  monu- 
ment-less names. 

Great  attention  to  Railways— seems  certainly 
to  exist  in  Sweden,  as  the  king  has  convoked 
an  especial  meeting  of  the  Storthing  of  Nor- 
vegue,  when  a railway  plan  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  kingdom  will  be  laid  before  the 
legislature. 

“ Tradesmen''  Exhibition  of  Industry  at 
Frankfort. — It  deserves  commendation,  as  it  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  that  the  different  trades- 
men of  the  above  city  have  formed  themselves 
into  a society,  who,  on  their  own  account,  and 
for  their  own  benefit,  have  established  a show 
of  their  products,  to  which  also  some  art-works 
were  added.  They  are  a branch  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Working  Classes — 
a subject  very  energetically  carried  out  in  most 
parts  of  Germany. 

The  Nautical  Gymnasiums  of  Paris— a real 
desideratum  of  the  British  Metropolis. — As 
the  huge  school  of  natation,  Quai  d'Orsay,  has 
proved  to  be  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
sanatory  and  gymnastic  exigencies  of  the 
French  capital — another  on  a similarly  vast 
scale  is  tube  established  in  the  Champs  Elisees. 
It  could  not  be  well  anywhere  else,  than  near 
the  five  great  steam-pumps  of  Chaillot — as  it  re- 
quires the  enormous  quantity  of  80,000  litres 
(pints)of  purified  water,  heated  to  40°  Reaumur, 
every  hour.  This  hot  water,  in  being  brought 
in  contact  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cold, 
will  form  a sort  of  flowing  thermal  rivulet. 
The  statistics  of  popular  bathing  and  natation 
in  Paris,  will  still  more  prove  the  necessity  of 
similar  establishments  with  us.  The  different 
colleges  and  private  schools  of  Paris  contain 

110.000  (?)  pupils,  of  whom  if  only  30,000 
were  to  frequent  the  nautical  gymnasium  ten 
times  a year,  would  yield  an  income  of  300,000 
francs.  A total  population  of  1,200,000  in- 
habitants, with  300,000  strangers,  may,  with- 
out exaggeration  swell  the  above  sum  by 

250.000  francs.  The  nautical  gymnasium  of 
the  Champs  Elisees  will  occupy  an  area  of 
2,400  metres.  There  will  be  a winter  garden, 
a flower  market,  hot  and  warm  houses  for 
the  exhibition  of  plants,  with  ample  covered 
places  for  walking  and  lounging  added  to  the 
establishment!  [The  establishment  of  such 
places  is  still  more  necessary  with  us,  where  a 
murky  and  hazy  sky  for  months  together — 
makes  every  promenading  in  the  open  air 
doubly  irksome]. 

Medieval  Antiquities  of  Rhenish  Prussia. — 
The  restoration  of  ancient  monuments  has 
been  carried  on  oflatewith  great  energy,  which 
is  not  only  owing  to  the  art-love  of  the  king, 
but  now  even  to  popular  impulse.  But  the 
execution  does  not  seem  always  equally  felici- 
tous. Even  the  placing  of  the  fine  columns  in 
the  Aachen  Minster,  although  they  have  ex- 
isted originally,  has  not  been  done  with  proper 
discernment.  Then,  new  Corinthian  capitals 
have  been  made,  while  the  old  ones  are  still 
existing.  The  whole  effect,  however,  cannot 
be  judged  of,  until  the  ugly  stucco  ornaments 
of  the  whole  octogon  have  been  taken  down. 
Another  church  deserving  equal  restoring  atten- 
tion is  that  of  St.  Adalbert,  a Roman  basilica 


built  on  a rocky  prominence  under  Emperor 
Otto  III.  That  the  old  civic  jail  of  Aachen, 
called  Gras,  has  not  been  taken  down,  is  owing 
to  the  exertion  of  Prof.  Bock.  To  him  is 
also  owing  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
town-ball. 

Statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. — This 
statue  is  destined  as  a commemorative  of  the 
fifth  centenary  of  the  Prague  University — the 
oldest  in  Germany.  The  model  has  just  been 
exhibited  in  Mr.' Burgschmied’s  workshop  in 
Nlirnberg.  It  is  14  feet  high,  and  weighs 
40  cwt.  The  emperor — a graceful,  manly 
figure — is  represented  in  the  act  of  surrendering 
the  charter  of  the  university ; the  crowned 
head  slightly  bent.  The  costume  is  histo- 
rically true,  the  pallium  covering  the  rear  part 
of  the  figure ; the  folds  full,  yet  graceful. 
The  under  garment  is  covered  with  lilies,  and 
on  the  right-hand  side  hang  down  the  rich 
tassels  of  the  girdle;  the  sword  adorned  with 
a large,  artfully-wrought  guard.  The  con- 
tractor, however,  has  undertaken  the  difficult 
obligation  of  delivering  the  whole  work,  in- 
cluding a sculpture  pedestal,  to  the  Prague 
committee,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1847.  The 
price  is  80,000  fl.  (9,000/.) 

Canalization  and  Barrage  of  the  Tiber. — 
An  association  of  capitalists  at  Rome  have 
made  a proposal  to  government  to  canalize  the 
Tiber  from  Ponte  Felice  to  its  embouchure, 
and  to  make  it  navigable  for  larger  craft. 
They  propose  to  build  a harbour  at  Fiumicino, 
and  thus  establish  a direct  steam  communica- 
tion between  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Naples, 
which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
going,  as  heretofore,  to  Civitavechia.  (As  a 
plan  has  been  before  brought  forth  to  dig  up  and 
drag  the  Tiber  for  its  antiquities — of  which, 
certainly,  there  must  be  many  in  its  bed — 
both  parties  combined  would  be  sure  to  do 
well.)  J.  L y. 


ARCHITECTS’  GRIEVANCES. 

Sin,— Without  entering  into  a disquisition 
on  the  difference  between  intellectual  wealth 
and  the  wealth  of  the  pocket,  or  the  different 
degree  of  protection  afforded  to  each  by  a 
mercantile  people,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  case ; 
for  I perceive  it  is  your  most  anxious  desire 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  lessen  professional 
grievances. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I made  designs  for  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames  near  the  Red- house, 
Battersea,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  time 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Surveys  and  models  were  made, 
soundings  taken,  property  ascertained,  and 
considerable  progress  made  in  the  formation 
of  a company  to  effect  the  undertaking.  The 
purpose  of  the  bridge  was  threefold — to  afford 
a passage  for  the  usual  traffic,  for  railway 
carriages,  and  for  funeral  processions,  as  I 
intended  to  appropriate  five  or  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  Battersea- fields  for  a West  London 
cemetery  ; the  whole  of  this  plan  formed  part 
of  a grand  scheme  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ment; but  speculations  of  this  kind  were  not 
so  popular  at  that  time  as  at  present,  and  it  has 
remained  in  abeyance. 

Entering  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday,  I found  there  a 
committee  and  a host  of  official  gentlemen 
under  Government,  busily  engaged  passing  the 
clauses  of  a bill  for,  among  other  things,  erect- 
ing a bridge  over  the  Thames,  near  the  Red- 
house,  Battersea.  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  text,  “ One  soweth  and 
another  reapeth.”  I mentioned  to  one  of  the 
landed  proprietors  whom  I saw  in  the  room, 
that  he  would  now  get  what  I purposed  for  him 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  passed  on  my  way  with 
feelings  which  may  be  readily  imagined  by 
those  who  have  similarly  suffered. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Babdwet.t.. 

4,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster, 

4th  July. 


Rating  of  Tenements. — A Bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  enti- 
tled “A  Bill  to  provide  that  the  owners  of 
tenements  of  small  annual  value  shall  be  as- 
sessed to  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  highway  rate  in  place  of  the  occupiers.” 
It  proposes  to  rate  the  owners  of  tenements 
which  are  under  the  net  annual  value  of  6/. 
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THE  AWNING  TACKLE  NUISANCE. 

Sir, — Though  as  yet  hut  a stranger,  and  a 
very  brief  sojourner  in  your  magnificent  city, 
I can  already  fully  corroborate  the  truth  of 
your  remarks  in  The  Builder  of  to-day, 
upon  the  apparent  insecurity  of  many  of  the 
balconets  by  which  the  windows  towards  the 
streets  are  ostensibly  protected. 

I am  astonished,  in  fact,  that  any  one  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion  should  ever,  either 
with  or  without  thought,  trust  his  precious 
weight  for  even  one  moment  to  many  of  those 
precipitating  traps  which  I have  seen  project- 
ing themselves,  and  ready,  it  seems,  at  even 
one  moment’s  notice,  to  project  others  who 
may  be  foolishly  tempted  to  trust  in  their  pro- 
tection, out  of  first  floor  windows  into  streets 
and  areas. 

But  my  chief  purpose  in  addressing  you  at 
present,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  call  your  corrective 
and  influential  attention  to  other  projections 
than  those  above,  projections  in  which  a 
stranger  at  least, — though  strange  to  say  not 
a citizen , it  would  appear, — regards  himself 
as  one  immediately  and  personally  interested. 
I mean  that  abominable  awning- tackle  nui- 
sance, which  so  frequently  projects  from  shop 
w indows  into  the  very  faces  of  the  passers  by. 

I admit  that  I for  one,  as  probably  you  your- 
self, Mr.  Editor,  also  may,  stand  considerably 
above  the  “ average  height  of  Englishmen, 
namely,  five  feet  seven  and  a half,”  being,  in 
fact,  six  feet,  and  somewhat  indefinitely  up- 
wards; but  surely  the  metropolitan  shop- 
keepers ought  to  be  compelled  to  elevate  these 
nuisances  clear  of  the  extreme  height  of  the 
hats  and  heads  of  all  and  sundry  the  lieges; 
whereas  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I state  that 
until  I was  taught  by  practical  experience  to 
steer  carefully  clear  of  these  inexorable  sticks 
of  office,  my  beaver  was  doffed  for  me,  nolens 
volens,  and  rolled  into  the  kennel  regularly 
twice,  thrice,  and  upwards,  every  day. 

As  some  little  compensation,  certainly,  I 
must  admit  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one 
day  lately  very  unceremoniously,  and  to  my 
no  small  astonishment  for  the  moment,  driven 
downwards  nearly  over  my  eyes,  by  an  altoge- 
ther different  sort  of  impulse,  communicated 
from  above  by  a bundle  of  boots  and  shoes, 
which  dangled  freely  in  the  breeze  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a long  elastic  pole,  projecting  boldly, 
et  error  nullus,  into  the  very  middle  of  the 
pavement  in  Oxford-street. ' But  I relish 
neither  such  doffing  nor  such  donning,  and 
can  only  account  for  the  silent  endurance  of 
nuisances  such  as  these,  amongst  “ English- 
men of  five  feet  seven  and  a half,”  by  the  dig- 
nified reflection,  unavoidably  induced  not  only 
by  this,  but  by  other  occasional  inconveniences 
and  evils  with  which,  since  I came  to  town, 

I have  had  the  (perhaps  exclusive  and  pecu- 
liar) misfortune  to  contend,  such  as  with  the 
insufficient  length  of  bedsteads  and  sofas,  and 
sometimes  with  the  equally  insufficient  height 
of  doors  and  ceilings,  that  I must  here  be  a 
Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  however  preposterous  it 
may  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  a bumble 
unit  like  myself,  lo  designate  this  mighty 
Babylon  by  so  diminutive  a title. — I am,  Sir, 
respectfully,  at  all  events  no  general  nor 
particular  Homunculus. 


GLASS  TILES. 

It  appears  from  the  “ Patent  Journal  ” of 
‘lib  instant,  that  a Mr.  John  Russell  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  accountant,  has  obtained  a patent, 
dated  30th  December,  1845,  and  enrolled  30th 
June,  J 846,  for  the  “manufacture  of  glass 
liles,”  a circumstance  which  surprises  us  a 
little,  as  we  very  much  doubt  whether  an  al- 
leged invention  of  such  a date,  entitles  this 
patentee  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  glass 
tiles;  indeed,  it  is  not  very  clear,  in  his  own 
specification,  what  is  the  extent  or  limit  of  his 
claim  ; for  he  “ wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  mode  of  shaping 
nr  manufacturing  the  glass  tiles;  but  what  he 
claims  is  the  form  or  shape  of  the  glass  for 
roofing  purposes .” 

Ilis  “invention,”  it  is  said,  “consists  in 
forming  pieces  or  sheets  of  glass  of  convenient 
size,  with  two  of  their  respective  or  opposite 
sides  bent  or  turned  up  about  half  an  inch,  or 
from  that  to  an  inch,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tile  required,  so  that  the  two  opposite 
sides  will  stand  perpendicularly  to  the  plane 
or  surface  of  the  glass,  the  flanges  being  so 


turned  that  the  plane  of  the  tile  will  he  broader 
at  one  extremity  than  the  other.  The  flanges 
may  be  turned  at  any  angle,  either  inwards 
or  outwards,  as  occasion  may  require,  or  else 
curved,”  and  the  “ tiles  can  be  formed  at  any 
angle  or  curve,  so  that  they  may  be  fashioned 
into  hips  or  cupolas  for  domes  or  arcades,  and 
may  be  made  of  stained  or  coloured,  and  also 
opaque  glass  for  roofs.” 

“The  roof  for  supporting  the  tiles  is  built 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  rafters  and  laths 
between  them,  running  parallel  to  the  side 
walls  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  flanges 
of  the  tiles.  The  apertures  between  the  flanges 
may  be  filled  up  with  putty  or  any  other  suit- 
able cement,  and  covered  with  a hollow  bead 
of  metal  or  glass,  or  else  a thin  slip  of  metal 
may  be  first  screwed  to  the  laths,  and  then 
brought  between  the  junction  of  the  tiles,  and 
turned  over  at  the  ends.” 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  Norfolk  Estuary  Bill  is  likely  to  be- 
come law,  and  to  be  brought  into  speedy 
operation.  The  tracts  of  land  sought  to  here- 
claimed  and  brought  into  cultivation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  comprise  about  31,000 
acres,  including  2,000  to  3,000  acres  of  the 
Green  Marsh,  private  property,  portions  of 
which,  adjacent  to  the  respective  estates,  are 
claimed  of  the  crown,  though  thus  alone  re- 
claimed. The  cut  and  channel  intended  to 
straiten  the  course  of  the  Ouse  will  proceed  in- 
land from  Lvnn  Harbour  to  Howard’s  Sluice, 
and  thence  through  the  sands  for  eight  miles 
to  Lynn  Roads,  near  the  West  Mark  Knock 
Beacon.  After  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
frontagers,  about  14,000  or  J 5,000  acres  will 
remain  beneficially  available  to  the  company, 
of  which,  on  Sir  John  Rennie’s  evidence,  about 
6,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed  in  six  years  ; but 
ten  to  twenty  years  may  be  expected  to  pass 
away  before  the  remainder  is  reclaimed.  The 
estimate  for  the  whole  works  amounts  to 

500,000/. The  new  dock  works  at  Hull, 

with  the  pier  and  jetty,  are  in  active  progress. 

On  the  1st  instant  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 

consecrated  the  church  at  Ren  wick,  which  has 

just  been  built  and  enlarged. -The  new 

church  at  Upperbyalso  was  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  on  Tuesday  last  week. 

A window  of  stained  glass  has  been  put  up 

in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Sr.  Albans  by  Mr. 

Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford,  Essex On  the 

24th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
chapel  for  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 

was  laid. It  is  expected  that  Prince  Albert 

will  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Birmingham 

Baths  on  his  way  south  from  Liverpool. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  granted  a 
site  for  the  erection  of  a church  in  the  St. 
Thomas’s  district  of  St.  John’s  parish,  Coventry. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  last  no  less  than 

three  new  churches  were  consecrated  at  Man- 
chester—namely,  St.  John’s, Longsight, erected 
by  the  Manchester  and  Eccles  Church  Building 
Society,  at  a cost  of  4,000/.  ; the  terra-cotta 
church  erected  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Worsley,  in 
Platt-lane,  Rusholme,  at  a cost  of  3,600/. ; 
and  the  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Audenshaw. 
We  shall  give  some  account  of  the  first  of 

these,  next  week From  a report  to  the 

Liverpool  Health  Committee  on  cellar  habita- 
tions, it  appears,  that  since  the  cellars  in 
courts  were  cleared,  in  conformity  with  the 
health  Act,  in  November  1842,  very  few  have 
been  re-occupied  ; and  that  since  the  street 
cellars  came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
in  July  1844,  2,391  cellars  have  been  cleared 
of  about  8,368  inmates,  leaving  about  3,620 
cellars  not  conformable  to  the  health  Act. 
The  report  adds,  that  322  Informations  had 
been  laid  against  parties  who  had  allowed  cel- 
lars to  be  re-occupied,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  cleared  streets  are  now  under  police  no- 
tice. The  receipts  of  the  Liverpool  baths  and 
washhouses  for  the  current  year  have  been 
found  to  exceed  the  expenditure  by  8/.  odds, 
and  the  demand  has  so  much  increased,  that 
100  persons  have  been  sent  away  in  one  morn- 
ing from  want  of  sufficient  accommodation. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  to  erect  an  additional 
number  of  baths  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  with  those  which  have  already  so 
well  fulfilled  tin  ir  excellent  purpose.  The 
cost  of  the  proposed  building  is  estimated  at 

6,500/. The  renovation  of  Malvern  Abbey 

Church  has  just  been  completed. The. 


Bishop  of  Chester  the  week  before  last  con- 
secrated three  new  churches,  St.  Michael’s,  at 
North  Rode,  near  Congleton ; Holy  Trinity, 
at  Rainow,  near  Macclesfield;  and  St.  Peter's, 

at  El  worth,  near  Sandbach. Lord  Methuen 

has  begun  his  extensive  alterations  at  Corsham 

Court,  which  are  to  cost  about  15,000/. 

“ A site  for  a church  and  churchyard,  schools, 
and  residence  for  a clergyman,  at  the  Ashford 
railway  station,”  says  the  Kentish  Observer , 
“ has  been  offered  by  the  railway  company  for 
the  numerous  workmen  and  other  persons  who 
will  henceforth  establish  themselves  in  that 
vicinity.”  The  company,  however,  seems  to 
expect  the  public  to  assist  in  providing  and 

endowing  the  church  and  schools. The 

first  stone  of  the  Printers’  Alms-house  (to  con- 
sist in  the  meantime  of  six  houses)  is  to  be 
laid  shortly  by  Mr.  Luke  James  Hansard,  on 
a plot  of  ground  to  be  appropriated  within  five 
miles  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  a fund  in 
hand  of  1,774/.  odds,  of  which  600/.  constitute 

the  site  money. The  proposal  of  the  City 

Lands  Commission  to  erect  a new  barge  house 
at  Kew,  at  a cost  of  1,470/.  has  been  rejected 
by  a large  majority  of  the  Common  Council. 

• Mr.  Thompson,  of  Limehouse,  has  lately 

completed  a wooden  church,  destined  for  the 
diocese  of  Jamaica.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel. with 
stained-glass  windows.  It  will  accommodate 
300  to  400  persons. 


LLANDILO  CIIURCH  COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  announced  that  they 
forwarded  to  the  Incorporated  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  the  whole  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications submitted  by  the  competitors  (fifty- 
two  in  number),  in  order  to  be  guided  by  the 
society  in  awarding  the  premiums;  and  that 
the  surveyor  of  the  society  stated,  that  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole,  he  had  se- 
lected certain  designs  as  appearing  to  meet  the 
stipulated  requirements  to  possess  the  most 
merit,  and  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  adveftisement.  That  in  pur- 
suance of  this  recommendation,  the  committee 
award  the  first  premium  of  50/.  to  Mr.  Edward 
Davies,  Architect,  Bath,  who  designed  the  plan 
with  the  motto  “ Sic  itur  ad  astra  ;”  and  the 
second  premium  of  20/.  to  Mr.  John  Colston, 
Jewry- street,  Winchester,  whose  plan  was 
transmitted  under  the  motto  “ Spes.”  The 
surveyor  has  further  reported  that,  amongst 
the  plans  submitted  in  competition  for  this 
church,  many  of  them,  in  addition  to  those 
selected,  display  much  taste,  and  are  very 
creditable  to  the  architects  by  whom  they 
have  been  furnished,  particularly  those  sent 
under  the  motto  “ Fides,”  designed  by  Messrs. 
Stenton  and  Edwards,  89,  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square,  London  ; and  one  under  a 
cipher,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Johnson,  9,  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  London.  The  mottos  were 
not  opened  until  the  competition  was  deter- 
mined upon. 


THE  COLOSSAL  WELLINGTON. 

A scaffolding  of  great  strength  has  been 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  archway  at 
Hyde  Park-corner,  and  the  preparations  seem 
nearly  ripe  for  raising  the  ponderous  mass  to 
its  ill-chosen  destination.  The  transport  and 
elevation  of  it  will  be  difficult  (we  wish,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  a piece  of  music  to  which 
this  term  was  applied,  it  had  been  impossible), 
and  will  need  much  care  and  skill.  A cor- 
respondent tells  us  that  the  carriage,  on  which 
it  is  to  be  moved,  is  24  feet  in  length,  the  axle 
13  feet  4 inches,  with  a circumference  of  30 
inches.  The  wheels  are  10  feet  high,  or  31 
feet  6 inches  in  circumference;  four  in  number, 
and  weigh  2 tons  6 cwt.  each,  or  9 tons  al- 
together. The  castings  are  at  present  in  the 
pit,  and  “a  long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether,”  will  be  needed,  even  to  lift 
them  thence.  Government,  it  seems,  is  lending 
a hand  to  the  work.  An  eminent  contractor 
estimated  the  cost  of  carrying  the  castings 
from  the  artist’s  studio  to  the  arch,  and 
hoisting  them  (in  three  pieces,  to  do  it  whole 
he  was  not  disposed),  at  1 ,800/.  What  the 
operation  is  actually  to  cost  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  a grievous  pity  that  so  much  pains  and 
money  are  to  be  expended  in  destroying  one 
monument,  and  putting  another  out  of  sight. 
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FLTXTON  HALL,  SUFFOLK. 


FLIXTON  HALL,  IN  SUFFOLK. 

THE  SEAT  OF  SIR  ALEXANDER  ADAIR,  BART. 

This  noble  structure  i9  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Wavenev,  between  the  market 
towns  of  Harleston  and  Bungay,  from  which 
latter  place  the  river  is  navigable  to  Yar- 
mouth, where  it  discharges  itself  into  theNorlh 
Sea,  having  divided  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  for  a great  extent  of  country.  It 
is  105  miles  from  London,  in  a delightful 
neighbourhood. 

The  building  stands  upon  or  near  the  site  of 
an  ancient  nunnery  founded  by  Margery,  the 
widow  of  Bartholomew  de  Creke,  and  daughter 
of  Jeffery  Hautville,  about  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  The  foundress  gave  the  manor  of  Flixton 
to  this  house,  which  was  dissolved  by  the 
second  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  in  1528, 
when  its  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at 
23/.  4s.  1 id.  and  intended  for  Cardinal  Wol- 
sev  ; but  that  prelate  declining  the  offer,  it  was 
granted  to  John  Tasburgh,  whose  descendants 
long  resided  at  Flixton  Hall.  When  this 
family  became  extinct,  it  descended  to  that  of 
Wyburn,  and  was  afterwards  purchased,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  Adair. 

The  present  building  was  erected  about  the 
vear  1615.  Its  old  style  of  architecture  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  ; 
probably  it  is  the  best  specimen  to  be  found  in 
them.  A moat  originally  surrounded  the  house, 
but  this  has  been  filled  up.  The  principal 
front  is  to  the  north  ; the  hall  and  staircase  are 
grand,  the  apartments  large  and  spacious.  To 
the  south  was  an  open  portico  and  colonnade, 
now  closed  up,  and  converted  into  separate 
rooms. 

'The  grounds  in  front  are  ornamented  with 
extensive  plantations,  which,  united  with  the 
fine  woods  of  the  park,  present  to  the  eye  an 
appearance  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
with  the  river,  have  a most  beautiful  effect. 

C.  J.  R. 


ST.  WINEFREDE’S  WELL  AT  HOLYWELL, 
FLINTSHIRE. 

The  current  number  of  the  “ Archaeological 
Journal”*  contains  a plan  and  view  of  this 
monument,  furnished  by  Mr.  Poynter,  with  a 
notice  of  its  present  state  of  dilapidation,  to 
which  we  drew  attention  many  months  ago. 
The  structure  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and 
may  be  dated,  on  heraldic  evidence,  ante  1495. 

“ The  building  inclosing  the  well  is  erected 
against  the  side  of  the  hill  from  which  the 
water  issues,  and  forms  a crypt  under  a small 
chapel  contiguous  to  the  parish  church,  and 
on  a level  with  it,  the  entrance  to  the  well  being 
by  a descent  of  about  twenty  steps  from  the 
street.  The  well  itself  is  a star-shaped  basin, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  canopied  by  a most  graceful 
stellar  vault,  and  originally  inclosed  by  stone 
traceried  screens,  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
the  supports.  Round  the  basin  is  an  ambula- 
tory, similarly  vaulted.” 

“ The  neglected  state  of  this  beautiful  edifice 
having  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Holywell,  a subscription  was 
entered  into,  and  the  proceeds,  about  400/.,  have 
been  expended  in  disengaging  the  chapel  from 
some  unsightly  erections  built  against  it,  in  re- 
storing the  windows,  and  in  some  general 
repairs  necessary  to  maintain  it  for  the  purpose 
of  a school-room,  to  which  it  is  now  put;  but 
nothing  has  been  expended  on  the  crypt,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  independently  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  screens  and  decorations,  in  a state  to 
excite  the  apprehension  of  all  lovers  of  anti- 
quity. Nor  are  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund  has  been  entrusted 
open  to  blame  on  this  account.  The  difliculties 
of  effecting  any  substantial  repair,  when  it  is  j 
most  likely  to  be  wantpd,  are  great  and  pecu-  j 

* to  this  number  the  view  of  the  cloisters  at  Windsor  I 
Castle,  omitted  from  the  lust,  is  given.  There  is  also  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  Franciscan  Frierv  at  Heading,  by 
Mr.  John  Billings,  already  printed  in  The  Builder  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  500),  and  a notice,  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  of  a 
decorated  pavement  in  Haccombe  Church,  Devonshire. 


liar;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  to 
speak  with  certainty  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  substructure. 

The  water,  as  already  stated,  rises  with  great 
force  from  a bed  of  shingle,  on  which  the  in- 
closure of  the  basin  and  the  supports  of  the 
vaulting  have  been  founded  without  any 
■ excavation  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  the  shingle  washing  away,  the  overflow  of 
the  basin  is  raised  about  four  feet  (the  depth  is 
unequal)  from  the  bottom,  and  the  sluices  of 
the  mill  raise  the  surface  of  the  water  about 
two  feet  higher.  This  depth  of  water,  in 
violent  agitation,  even  when  the  sluices  are 
opened,  and  the  water  above  the  overflow  let 
off,  effectually  prevents  the  possibility  of  seeing 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  but  by  sending  work- 
men into  the  water,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
shingle  had  disappeared  from  under  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  basin,  in  some 
places  nearly  as  far  as  the  men  could  thrust 
in  their  arms,  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  a 
squared  stone  has  given  way.  This  disappear- 
ance of  the  foundation,  notwithstanding  the 
judicious  precaution  originally  taken  to  secure 
it,  might  appear  a mystery,  but  that  the  well, 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  was  frequented  by 
bathers,  who,  it  is  believed,  pulled  out  the 
pebbles,  and  carried  them  away  as  memorials 
of  the  miraculous  properties  of  the  water.  In 
the  original  state  of  the  building,  the  main 
basin  was  protected  by  the  screens,  but  these 
have  been  broken  down  long  enough  to  allow 
for  the  gradual  abstraction  of  the  bottom  in 
this  manner  and  to  this  extent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  such  is  the 
effect,  and  under  such  circumstances  this  beau- 
tiful building  cannot  but  be  considered  in  a 
state  of  peril,  which  calls  at  least  for  further 
examination,  although  a9  yet  the  arches  do  not 
exhibit  any  marks  of  settlement.  It  i9  possible 
that  the  contingency  of  the  shingle  becoming 
j loosened,  or  washing  from  under  the  wall,  may 
j have  been  provided  for.  There  is  evidently  a 
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great,  mass  of  masonry  in  the  substructions, 
and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is  known 
of  the  constructive  skill  of  the  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  they  thought  it  worth 
while  to  exert  it,  to  suppose  that  stones  of  such 
large  size  may  have  been  laid  down,  that  they 
may  continue  to  support  the  superstructure  in 
the  manner  of  corbels,  but  it  is  not  easy  either 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  to  apply  the  operation 
of  lender  pinning,  should  it  prove  to  be  requi- 
site. To  obtain  access  to  the  foundations,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  empty  the  basin,  and 
discharge  the  water  as  it  rises ; and  in  order 
toeffect  this,  the  front  of  the  basin  must  betaken 
down,  and  a channel  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  cut  through  the  outer  reservoir,  de- 
priving the  mill  of  its  moving  power  as  long 
as  the  repairs  might  be  in  hand.  With  so 
formidable  an  undertaking  to  contend  with,  it 
is  cause  less  of  surprise  than  of  regret  that  the 
late  repairs  should  have  been  restricted  to  the 
more  accessible  portions  of  the  building,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  measures  in  prospect 
for  its  permanent  security.” 

It  occurs  to  us,  that  hydraulic  concrete  might 
be  effectively  employed,  at  all  events  to  prevent 
further  injury  to  the  foundations,  cheaply  and 
without  difficulty. 


LABOUR  AND  MATERIALS  IN  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

The  Adelaide  Observer , in  order  to  shew 
that  South  Australia  “ should  be  pre-eminently 
the  country  of  the  industrious  man’s  choice,” 
presents  a list  of  particulars  relative  to  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  materials  on 
7th  February  last,  from  which  we  extract 
what  is  more  particularly  interesting  to  our 
readers : — 

Bricklayers  are  generally  in  full  employment 
at  5s.  to  6s.  per  day,  or  in  task  work  at  the  rate 
of  1 Od.  to  Is.  per  yard  for  nine-inch  brickwork, 
labour  only  ; and  scaffolding  not  included. 

Cabinet-makers. — There  are  few  journeymen 
required  at  present,  the  lesser  masters  working 
for  themselves,  being  the  principal  operatives. 
The  few  persons  employed  on  task  work  jobs 
earn  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  day. 

Carpenters'  wages  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  the  highest  quotation  being 
for  skilled  as  well  as  industrious  hands.  One 
report  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
states,  “ a few  unemployed,”  but  as  we  have 
sought  for  such  in  vain,  we  conclude  our  in- 
formant should  have  written,  “ a few  keeping 
holiday.” 

Masons  are  well  engaged  at  5s.  to  6s.  per 
day. 

Plasterers  experience  no  lack  of  employ- 
ment ; hut  are  generally  engaged  in  task  work, 
for  which  they  often  receive  as  much  as  8d.  to 
Is.  per  yard  (super.)  for  three  coat-work,  in- 
cluding ceiling.  This  price,  which  is  for 
labour  only,  and  does  not  include  any  thing 
hut  journeymen’s  task  prices,  should  (we  are 
told)  enable  a steady  workman  of  this  class  to 
e r i 10s.  a day  beside  paying  his  labourer. 

Painters'  wages,  4s.  to  5s.  per  day.  Present 
hands  not  so  much  in  request  as  to  offer  in- 
ducements for  any  influx,  either  of  prime  work- 
men or  daubers. 

Plumbers. — No  more  wanted  at  present. 

Smiths  are  generally  well  employed  at  25s. 
to  30s.  weekly.  The  German  blacksmiths,  by 
the  George  Washington,  found  a choice  of 
employers. 

Sawyers  are  fully  engaged  at  10s.  per  hun- 
dred feet  (super.)  for  gum  or  other  hard  wood  ; 
and  at  'Je.  per  hundred  feet,  for  cedar  or 
deal. 

Building  Materials. — Commonbuilding  stone 
delivered  in  the  city,  for  foundations  or  wall- 
woik,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  dray  load;  freestone 
(whit  ),  squared  and  delivered,  at  Is.  per  cubic 
foot;  lime  5d.  per  bushel;  river  sand  (for 
mortur),  Is.  per  cart-load,  delivered;  bricks, 
25s.  to  28s.  per  1000,  delivered  ; slate  flagging, 
4d.  to  6d.  per  foot  (super.);  ditto  roofing, 
41.  1 0s.  per  1000;  ridge  tiles,  4d.  each  ; joists, 
principals,  purlings,  &c.,  of  gum  or  stringy 
bark,  6 inches  by  2,  are  sold  at  1 Jd.  per  foot 
run,  and  larger  scantling  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ; Homing  boards,  7 inches  by  1 inch,  at 
10s.  per  100  feet  run  ; battens,  l’2s.  per  100 
treble  measure,  being  equal  to  4s.  per  100  feet 
run;  Baltic  deals  are  selling  at  the  rate  of  8d. 
per  foot  9x3 ; inch  hoard  from  ditto,  at  3Jd. 
per  foot  run.  New  South  Wales  cedar  may 
be  obtained  in  the  log,  or  sawn,  at  the  following- 


general  rates— namely,  logs,  at  the  rate  of  2jd. 
per  foot  super,  per  inch  ; boards,  5d.  to  'Jd.  per 
foot  super.,  according  to  breadth,  quality,  and 
condition. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  FALLEN  BLOCKS 
OF  A COLUMN  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  a corre- 
spondent, made  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Scoles  has 
favoured  us  with  his  measurements  of  the 
fallen  blocks  of  a column  of  the  peristyles  of 
the  Parthenon,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
law  of  the  entasis,  communicated  by  Mr.  Pen- 
rose to  the  Institute  of  Architects.* 

All  the  measurements  of  the  diameters  are 
taken  to  the  back  of  the  flutes,  in  feet,  inches, 
and  tenths  of  an  inch. 


Diameter 
Height.  nt  base. 

A (capital) 2°  10'  0"  ..  4°  G'  72" 

B 2 7 5 ..  4 8 15 

C 2 9 G ..  4 10  25 

D 2 7 8 ..  4 11  7 

E 2 11  1 ..  5 1 35 

F 2 11  9 ..  5 3 9 

G 2 7 8 ..  5 4 35 

H 2 11  15  ..  0 0 0 

I 2 10  25  ..  5 7 1 

J 2 10  G ..  5 8 25 

K (course  wanting ; 

not  measured)  . . 0 0 0 . . 5 9 25 

L 0 0 0 ..  5 10  7 


Height  of  K and  L together,  about  5 feet  8 in. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

SCULPTURE  COMPETITION. 

Twf.nty-one  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  in  reply  to  their  offered  premium 
of  500/.,  and  are  deposited  in  the  concert-room 
of  the  Princess’s  theatre,  in  Oxford-street. 
The  private  view  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
and  subscribers  and  their  friends  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  next  and  following  days. 


* Seepage  100, ante, 


CONVERSION  OF  AREAS. 

Sir, — As  you  have  lately  published  many 
problems  on  the  conversion  of  areas,  I beg  to 
forward  you  the  inclosed.  I will  send  you  the 
solution  of  it  in  a few  weeks  if  in  the  mean 
time  you  do  not  get  a better  one. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

June  23rd,  1846.  R.  S. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  there  are  given 
the  lines  EF  and  CD  (which  meet  when  pro- 


K 


duced  at  right  angles,  at  the  centre  B of  the 
large  circle)  to  find  (geometrically),  the  dia- 
meter of  a circle  whose  area  shall  be  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  space  AEFDCA. 


THE  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  IN  ST. 

JAMES’S  CHURCH,  PICCADILLY. 

The  stained  glass  window  in  St.  James’s 
by  Mr.  Wailes  is  now  fixed,  and  may  be  seen 
by  all.  In  August  last,  we  pointed  out  the 
mistake  made  by  the  committee  in  selecting  a 
window  of  Gothic  design  and  manner  for  an 
Italian  Building.*  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  response  our  objections  found  in  other 
quarters,  considerable  alterations  were  made 
by  the  artist,  and  no  Gothic  outlines  appear  in 
the  window  as  now  executed ; the  vesica 
piscis  forms,  and  the  foils  are  omitted,  the 
borders  altered,  and  the  figures  made  to  ap- 
proximate to  nature  rather  than  in  imitation 
of  mediEeval  work.  It  has  now  a Byzantine 
rather  than  a Gothic  character,  and  is  less 
obtrusively  objectionable  thun  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

The  window,  as  most  persons  know,  is  in 
two  stories  and  six  compartments.  The  prin- 
cipal compartment  of  the  upper  story  contains 
the  Transfiguration;  that  of  the  lower,  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  other  compartments  are 
our  Saviour  praying  while  the  disciples  slept; 
the  entombment ; the  resurrection,  &c.  Nearly 
1,300/.  were  subscribed  for  ihe  purpose,  and  as 
this  sum  is  more  than  is  required  for  the  pie- 
sent  window,  the  balance  has  been  made  the 
commencement  of  a fund,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
filling  all  the  other  windows  with  stained  glass 
likewise.  However  strongly  we  may  have 
commented  elsewhere  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  we  cannot  refuse  them,  and 
their  honorary  secretary'  in  particular,  Mr. 
Mayhew,  praise  for  their  zeal  and  good  in- 
tentions. 

By  the  way,  those  who  visit  the  church 
should  not  fail  to  remark  Gibbon’s  wonderful 
piece  of  carving,  which  adorns  the  chancel.* 


PROFESSOR  DONALDSON’S  CONVER- 
SAZIONI. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evening  last, 
Professor  Donaldson  received,  at  his  house  in 
ltussell-square,  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  a body  of  distinguished 
visitors,  and  provided  sumptuously  for  their 
entertainment  mentally  and  bodily.  The 
tables  that  were  not  filled  with  choice  carvings 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  a goodly  supper, 
and  antique  vases  and  agate  cups  did  more 
than  divide  attention  with  Roman  punch. 

An  immense  number  of  drawings  were  scat- 
tered about,  some  of  them  of  great  excell- 
ence: of  which  may  be  mentioned  a collection 
of  sketches  and  details  from  abroad,  by  Mr. 
Garling.  Amongst  other  fine  specimens  of 
art,  we  particularly  noticed  a singularly  good 
colossal  head  in  bronze,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, by  Mr.  Campbell. 

* Sec  Vol.  III.,  p.  397, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


RAILWAY  CLEARING-HOUSE. 

In  a pamphlet  lately  printed  for  private 
circulation,  by  Mr.  K.  Morison,  a summary  of 
the  progress  of  this  useful  institution  towards 
general  adoption  is  thus  given  : 

“On  the  2nd  of  January,  1842,  the  system 
of  the  Railway  Clearing-house  came  into 
operation  on  the  railways  extending  from 
London  to  Darlington  in  one  direction,  and 
from  Manchester  to  Hull  in  another.  It  was 
adopted  at  subsequent  periods  by  the  compa- 
nies whose  railways  extend  from  Darlington  to 
Carlisle,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Scar- 
borough; and  from  Birmingham  to  Gloucester, 
Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Lancaster, 
and  Manchester.  And  in  a few  months  it  will 
be  in  force  in  all  the  railways  included  in  the 
area  defined  by  a line  passing  from  London, 
through  Gloucester,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  and 
Glasgow,  to  Edinburgh;  and  returning  by 
Berwick,  Newcastle,  Scarborough,  Hull,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Cambridge,  to  the  metropolis  ; or 
in  other  words,  on  all  the  narrow  gauge  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  lying  north  of  the 
Thames,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  short 
lines  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area 
just  described.” 

From  returns  for  1845  it  appears,  that 
517,888  passengers  were  each  conveyed  clear 
through  an  average  distance  of  146  miles, — the 
average  length  of  the  lines  travelled  over  being 
forty-one  miles  ; so  that  each  passenger  travel- 
led over  four  railways,  on  an  average,  anil  must 
have  passed  three  junctions  or  points  of  con- 
vergence. To  accommodate  these  passengers, 
59,765  railway  carriages  and  5,813  trucks, 
carrying  private  carriages,  were  sent  through. 
There  were  also  sent  through,  in  the  same 
year,  7,573  horse-boxes,  2,607  post-offices,  and 
180,606  goods  waggons,  besides  waggons  con- 
veying minerals,  of  which  no  record  is  kept  in 
the  Clearing-house. 


RAILWAY  TERMINI  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate 
the  various  projects  for  establishing  railway 
termini  within  or  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
have  reported  against  allowing  the  extension 
of  lines  towards  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
They  think  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  accommodation  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. 

They  express  a decided  opinion,  that  un- 
less the  existing  main  lines  of  streets  are 
enlarged  and  improved,  to  a degree  far  beyond 
the  intention,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  the  means 
of  any  of  the  railway  companies  or  projectors 
with  whom  they  have  had  communication,  the 
legislature  would  not  be  justified  in  sanction- 
ing the  extension  of  any  railway  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  streets. 

“And  here  we  would  observe,”  they  say,  “that 
the  enlargements  and  improvements  which 
would  be  required  are  not  merely  the  providing 
open  spaces  and  areas  immediately  around  the 
station  for  the  reception  of  the  carriages  and 
other  vehicles,  which  may  arrive  at  or  depart 
from  it,  but  a widening,  more  or  less  extended, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  those  channels 
through  which  traffic  must  approach  the  rail- 
way, and  which,  if  overcrowded  now,  must 
become  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  site  of 
the  station  is  found  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  travelling  public.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  which  is  a 
document  of  considerable  length,  the  com- 
missioners submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : — 

1.  That  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames, 
no  railway  now  before  Parliament  or  projected, 
be  permitted  to  come  within  the  limits  de- 
scribed in  our  instructions.* 

2.  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter,  it  should  be 
deemed  advisable  to  admit  railways  within 
those  limits,  this  should  be  done  in  conformity 
with  some  uniform  plan,  carefully  laid  down 
under  the  authority  of  your  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, and  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
property  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  be 

* These  are  the  Edgeware-road,  from  Oxford-street  to  the 
intersection  of  the  New-road;  the  New-road  and  the  City- 
road,  to  Finsbury-square ; Bishopsgate-street ; London- 
bridge  ; High-street,  Borough  j Blackman-street ; the  Bo- 
rough-road ; Lamheth-road  ; Vauxhall-road  ; Vauxhall- 
bndge;  Vaushall- bridge-road ; Grosvenor-place,  and  Park- 


surrendered  to  separate  schemes,  brought  for- 
ward at  different  times,  and  without  reference 
to  each  other. 

3.  That  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  either 
the  North  Kent  Railway  be  permitted  to  have 
its  terminus  in  Union-street,  and  to  join  the 
terminus  of  the  South-Western  Railway,  at 
Waterloo-bridge ; or  that  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  be  permitted  to  extend  to  Waterloo- 
bridge;  accordingly  us  one  or  other  ot  these 
lines  may,  upon  a comparison  of  their  general 
merits,  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
subject,  in  either  case,  to  the  conditions  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  this  report. 

4.  That  the  extension  of  the  South-Western 
Railway  to  London-bridge  be  permitted,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  pointed  out  in  this  report. 

5.  That  a communication  between  the  rail- 
ways approaching  London  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river,  and  a connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  docks  being  desirable,  this 
should  be  effected  by  a railway  encircling  the 
metropolis,  crossing  the  Thames  at  some  point 
west  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  and  not  coming 
within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Canning. 

Dalhousie. 

John  Johnson,  Mayor. 

J.  C.  IIerries. 

J.  M.  F.  Smith. 


RIVER  WATER  — RAIN  WATER. 

HOW  TO  SET  THE  THAMES  ON  FIRE  ! 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  Mr.  Wylson’s  very 
useful  and  interesting  article  on  water  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  induces  me  to  offer  you  one 
or  two  little  suggestions  and  lemarks. 

Why  is  it  “quite  impossible”  for  water 
companies  to  keep  river  water  stagnant  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  perfect  purifica- 
tion from  extraneous  matter? 

As  it  is,  these  companies  practise  the  me- 
thod of  subsidence  in  reservoirs,  though  not 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  Would  not 
additional  reservoirs  enable  them  to  take  addi- 
tional time, — and  that  too  to  any  requisite  ex- 
tent? And  as  to  agitation  of  surface,  could  not 
these  additional  reservoirs  be  also  roofed  over, 
to  prevent  the  action  of  wind  or  any  other 
agitating  causes  on  them  ? 

Ought  a great  capital, at  all  events,  like  Lon- 
don, to  be  deprived  of  the  luxury — nay  the  re- 
quisite— of  a perfectly  clear  and  pure  soft 
water,  merely  on  the  ground  of  additional  ex- 
pense ? Why,  I find,  in  the  pages  of  The 
Builder  itself,  that  at  this  very  moment,  it 
is  proposed  to  expend  no  less  a sum  than 
2,000,000/.,  in  the  obtainment,  otherwise,  of 
this  very  comfort,  namely,  an  abundant  supply 
of  clear  soft  water  for  the  metropolis. 

Old  and  stale  as  the  standard  joke  about 
setting  fire  to  the  Thames  is,  Mr.  Editor, — 
though  still  held  good  enough  for  repetition, 
on  account  of  its  supposed  outrageous  ab- 
surdity;— what  will  your  select  and  intelligent 
readers  say  to  the  fact, — attested  gravely  in 
the  following  quotation  from  one  of  the  cui  ions 
works  of  that  rich  and  rare  old  “ Empyric,” 
Van  Helmont — which  has  just  been  called  to 
my  recollection  by  some  kindred  remarks  in 
Mr.  Wylson’s  article — not  only  that  the 
thing  is  perfectly  possible,  hut  that  it  has 
actually  been  done,  and  may  yet  be  done,  again 
and  again,  for  all  that  I know  ! 

“ We  find  by  experience,”  says  he  “ that 
when  the  water  of  the  Thames  is  carried  to 
the  East- Indies;  when  the  ship  in  which  it 
is,  comes  under  the  Equator,  where  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  most  intense,  the  water  becomes 
thick,  tough,  and  clammy;  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  brought  again  to  these  parts,  it  becomes 
thin  again,  and  takes  fire  like  brandy  !" 

Let  us  hear  no  more  jokes  then  about  set- 
ting fire  to  the  'Thames;  it  is  clearly  no  joke, 
but  a sober,  honest  fact,  or  possibility  at  least, 
even  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  modern 
chemistry, — for  nothing  is  at  all  events  more 
likely,  than  that  the  animal  or  other  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  Thames  water  may, 
by  decomposition,  in  barrels  or  other  close 
vessels,  so  impregnate  the  water  with  hydro- 
genous or  other  inflammable  gases,  as  to 
render  it  apparently  combustible. 

By  the  way,  and  seriously  too,  Van  1 1 el  - 
mont’s  observations,  and  those  of  the  old  che- 
mists in  general,  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  not- 


withstanding the  odd  way  in  which  the  old 
hoys  sometimes  come  out  with  them,  as  the 
following  curious  anticipation  of  the  modern 
discovery  of  the  volatile  oil  or  spirit  of  am- 
monia, in  clear  rain-water  seems  very  likely  to 
shew. 

“If  we  take  clear  rain-water,”  says  Van, 
“ and  put  it  into  a well-closed  glass,  and  set  it 
for  a long  time  in  the  sun,  or  to  digest  in  warm 
water,  it  will  putrify  and  precipitate,  and 
the  water  when  distilled , will  yield  an  oyl ! ’ 

I am,  Sir,  &c.. 

High  Holborn,  6th  July,  1846.  J.  E.  D. 


WANT  OF  A PROPER  BUILDING  FOR 
THE  RECORDS. 

The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a fitting 
building  for  the  reception  of  our  public  docu- 
ments, is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 
The  risk  to  which  they  have  long  been  ex- 
posed, and  are  now,  is  a disgrace  to  those  in 
power,  and  in  the  event  of  a conflagration, 
would  draw  upon  them  no  small  amount  of 
popular  indignation. 

The  “Seventh  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records,”  recently  published, 
again  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  our 
records  (invaluable  historical  documents)  are 
in  greater  jeopardy  than  any  ordinary  merchant 
would  expose  his  account- books  to. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  the  Victoria 
Tower,  when  built,  served  to  drive  off  the 
consideration  of  the  question  for  a time.  The 
tower,  however,  it  was  found,  would  not  he 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  the  roqf  of 
the  whole  building  is  now  talked  about  as  the 
intended  record  office.  A more  unsuitable  place 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  : we  trust  the  pro- 
posal will  be  abandoned,  and  a proper  fire- 
proof repository  for  these  most  valuable  monu- 
ments he  speedily  built. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

June  30th,  the  president  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  describing  the  effect  of  the 
deep  wells  of  the  metropolis  on  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  London  basin,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Braithwaite,  member.  The  object  of  this 
paper  was  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  numerous  deep  wells  sunk  in  and  near  the 
metropolis  were  gradually  draining  the  chalk 
basin,  and  that  every  additional  well  driven  in 
search  of  water  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  water  level  in  all  the  wells  already  existing. 
As  a proof  of  this  fact,  it  was  stated  that  in  a 
well  at  Combe’s  brewery,  sunk  twenty  years 
ago,  the  water  rose  at  that  time  to  within  JO 
feet  of  the  surface,  but  that  it  now  only'  rose 
to  within  120  feet,  shewing  a diminution  of 
50  feet.  From  this  and  other  instances  it  was 
argued  that  the  supply  of  water  was  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  this  was  attributed  as  well  to 
the  improved  under  drainage  of  the  lands 
which  received  the  falling  rain,  as  to  the  in- 
creased demand  upon  the  springs.  The  deep 
springs,  therefore,  were  shewn  not  to  be  in- 
exhaustible, that  obtaining  water  from  them 
was  attended  with  considerable  expense  and 
uncertainty;  it  was  argued  thence  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  very  carefully  any  at- 
tempts for  obtaining  a considerable  supply  of 
water  by  means  of  wells,  from  the  chalk  of  the 
London  basin.  A remarkable  fact  also  shewn 
in  one  of  the  tables,  was  that  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1832,  there  occurred  a sudden  depres- 
sion of  eighteen  feet  of  the  springs,  which 
lasted  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  thirteen  feet  of  the  eighteen  were  regained. 
The  paper  contained  many  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  general  amount  of  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  different  strata,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a series  of  plans,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
map  on  a large  scale,  taking  St.  Paul’s  as  the 
centre,  describing  around  it  a series  of  circles 
with  a radius  of  four  miles ; the  external 
circle  was  divided  into  the  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  from  which  lines  were  drawn 
to  the  centre  (St.  Paul’s).  Upon  these  lines  a 
series  of  sections  were  laid  down,  exhibiting 
the  various  strata  down  to  the  chalk,  as  shewn 
by  the  deepwells  sunk  in  the  districts  between 
those  lines,  as  far  as  the  information  could  be 
gathered  from  those  employed  in  sinking  and 
boring  them.  These  sections  exhibited  a re- 
markable contour  of  the  chalk  basin,  and  fur- 
nished fertile  subject  for  speculative  geology, 
as  well  as  very  valuable  information  as  to 


the  probable  production  of  water  from  the 
various  strata. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  dean  of 
Westminster  treated  with  his  usual  clearness 
of  scientific  research  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  origin  of  subterraneous  lakes  or  sheets  of 
water,  and  the  causes  of  the  spontaneous  as- 
cent of  the  water  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  described  the  influence  of  the  al- 
ternating impermeable  beds  of  clay  in  retain- 
ing within  the  more  porous  strata  the  water 
received  at  their  outcrop,  whence  became  evi- 
dent the  cause  of  the  rising  of  water  in  the 
Artesian  wells,  sunk  through  the  impermeable 
London  clay  down  to  the  porous  chalk  basin 
into  which  the  water  had  filtered  through  the 
fissures  and  veins  of  flints,  from  the  extensive 
denuded  surface  of  chalk  around  the  London 
district. 

After  treating  this  subject  at  considerable 
length,  the  rev.  doctor  alluded  succinctly  to 
the  proposed  speculation  for  supplying  the  me- 
tropolis with  water  from  the  river  Colne,  and 
described  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck,  who,  in  papers  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  had  demonstrated,  by 
a long  continued  series  of  measurements  of 
the  water  in  the  chalk  hills  of  Hertfordshire, 
that  all  the  water  taken  from  that  neighbour- 
hood would  have  been  abstracted  from  the 
supplies  of  the  river  Colne,  and  would  have 
trenched  upon  the  water  rights  of  the  mill 
owners  ; he  alluded  also  to  the  rain-gauge  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  who  during 
manvyears  had  found  by  arithmetical  evidence, 
that  the  quantity  of  summer  water  in  the 
Colne  varied  with  the  quantity  of  rain  in  the 
preceding  winter,  and  he  regulated  his  con- 
tracts for  paper  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  by  the  quantity  of  water 
shewn  in  his  winter  rain-gauge  ; these  obser- 
vations have  been  corroborated  by  foreign  ex- 
periments. He  then  treated  briefly  the  general 
subject  of  Artesian-wells,  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the 
depth,  the  sympathy  between  the  depression  of 
water  in  the  various  wells  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive chalk  district,  proving  the  identity  of 
origin  of  the  supplies.  As  the  number  of  deep 
wells  was  therefore  constantly  increasing,  the 
extra  pumping  upon  one  of  them  necessarily 
affected  all  within  a certain  distance  around  it. 
Mr.  Clutterbuck’s  observations  confirmed  this, 
lie  had  further  observed,  that  the  surface  line 
of  subterranean  sheets  of  water  was  not  hori- 
zontal, but  inclined  at  a considerable  rate,  in 
consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  water  descended.  The 
doctor  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
remarkable  contour  of  the  surface  of  the 
chalk  exhibited  in  the  sections,  upon  which  he 
proposed  on  a future  occasion  to  offer  some 
observations. 

The  substance  of  a description  of  the  large 
cast-iron  lock  gates  recently  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Rennie  for  the  new  docks  at  Sevasto- 
pol, in  Turkey,  and  of  a new  mode  of  analyz- 
ing iron  byM,  Margueritte,  were  briefly  men- 
tioned. The  president  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  success  of  the  past  session,  and 
after  the  ballot,  at  which  Messrs. C.E. Cawley, 
E.  L.  Williams,  and  G.  Giles,  were  elected  as 
members,  and  F.  Warren  and  G.  Selby  as  as- 
sociates, the  meeting  was  adjoin ned  until  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  1847. 


AS  TO  GIVING  NOTICE  TO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

Mr.  Moxhay,  of  the  Hall  of  Commerce, 
in  Threadneedle-street,  appeared  at  Guildhall 
on  Saturday  last,  upon  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Montague,  the  surveyor  of  the  north  district 
of  the  city,  for  unlawfully  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  a piece  of  wall  in  Inner  Cushion- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  without  giving  pre- 
vious notice  to  the  complainant,  whereby  he 
had  incurred  a forfeiture  of  thrice  the  amount 
of  the  surveyor’s  fees,  and  a fine  not  exceed- 
ing 2<l /.  Wo  take  the  following  particulars 
from  The  Times. 

Mr.  Montague  said  he  made  this  complaint, 
not  to  recover  his  fees,  which  in  this  case  he 
renounced,  but  to  shew  that  the  New  Building 
Act  must  he  attended  to,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence of  disregarding  it  might  be  the  incur- 
ring of  serious  penalties.  He  should  press  J'or 
the  infliction  of  a fine,  by  way  of  warning  to 
others.  This  wall  was  declared  to  be  dan- 
gerous, was  shored  up,  and  Mr.  Moxhay  was 
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required  to  repair  it.  It  had  been  repaired, 
and  no  notice  had  been  given  to  him.  Now 
the  law  required  him  to  sign  a certificate  that 
the  repairs  had  been  made  properly,  according 
to  the  Act,  but  how  was  he  to  do  this  when 
he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  the  work  was 
covered  in  and  finished  ? By  the  13th  sec- 
tion, notice  was  to  be  delivered  at  his  office 
two  days  before  any  wall  should  be  altered. 
In  this  case,  his  fee  for  attending  to  survey, 
&c.,  was  3/.  3s. 

Mr.  Moxhay  asked  him  how  he  could  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when  he  had 
himself  caused  an  official  notice  from  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  to  be  served  on  him,  re- 
quiring him  to  repair  the  wall  within  fourteen 
days. 

Mr.  Montague  said  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  notice  produced.  It  emanated  not 
from  him,  hut  the  office  of  the  city  solicitor. 

Mr.  Moxhay  proceeded  to  interrogate  Mr. 
Montague  with  some  heat  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Montague  explained,  that  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Brown  of  Cushion-court,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  dangerous  state  of  this 
wall,  which  was  rotten,  loose,  and  bulging. 
He  went  and  looked  at  it,  and  reported  to  the 
official  referees  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
highly  dangerous.  The  referees  gave  notice 
to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  who  directed  the 
city  surveyor  to  immediately,  by  hoarding  in 
and  shoring  up,  secure  the  wall ; and  the  city 
solicitor  was  instructed  to  give  notice  to  the 
owner  to  begin  to  repair  the  same  within  14 
days.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  the  wall  re- 
quired to  be  repaired,  and  that  somebody  would 
have  notice  to  repair,  but  be  did  not  know 
when  the  party  would  begin  the  repair,  that 
lie  might  attend  and  see  what  was  being  done. 
The  party  who  repaired  the  wall  was  required 
to  give  him  two  days’ notice  before  he  began, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  Moxhay  said  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  wall  belonged  to  him,  but  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  it  did.  It  had,  to  the  extent  of  three 
yards,  been  loosened,  by  driving  wedges  against 
it,  in  the  course  of  some  repairs  going  forward 
at  the  premises  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  made  the 
original  complaint  of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
wall.  He  maintained  that,  in  fact,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  knowledge  that  the  wall  was  to 
be  immediately  repaired,  as  Mr.  Montague 
himself  helped  to  put  the  law  in  motion;  and, 
secondly,  that  as  the  city  authorities  ordered 
him  to  make  the  repair,  it  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  on  his  part  of  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  repair.  The  one  notice  must  over- 
ride the  other. 

The  magistrates  called  in  the  city  solicitor 
to  advise  on  the  question,  who  was  of  opinion 
the  builder  or  owner  was  not  relieved  from  the 
obligation  to  give  notice  to  the  district  surveyor 
of  the  precise  day  of  commencing  the  repair, 
and  that  the  penalty  had  been  incurred;  but 
Mr.  Moxhay  bad  not  omitted  to  give  the  no- 
tice in  the  defiance  of  the  law  or  to  evade  any 
lawful  fees,  and  this  should  be  considered  in 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  fine.  They  all  knew 
how  much  Mr.  Moxhay  had  done  to  adorn  the 
city. 

Mr.  Alderman  Moon  and  Sir  C.  Marshall 
concurred  in  the  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Mox- 
hay, and  mitigated  the  fine  to  40s.  At  the 
same  time  they  complimented  the  surveyor  on 
his  disinterestedness  in  renouncing  the  treble 
fee  of  nine  guineas. 

Mr.  Montague  surrendered  the  penalty  of 
40s.  to  the  poor-box. 


COMPLETION  OF  THR  SCOTT  MONUMENT  AT 

Edinburgh.— The  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  shortly  le  in  its  place,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  Sir 
Walter,  the  statue  will  be  unveiled  and  the 
monument  completed  with  great  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  a proces- 
sion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotish  Free 
Masons,  and  a holiday  crowd  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  are  expected  to  carry  through  the 
inauguration  with  great  <*clat. 

Cantj.op. — A very  fine  quarry  of  red  granite 
has  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  of  Cantlop,  near  this  town,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  very  advantageous  for  build- 
ing purposes,  the  quality  of  the  stone  being 
remarkably  good  and  firm. — Shropshire  Con- 
servative. 
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RESTORATION  OF  COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  is  the  eleventh  quarterly 
report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Zwirner,  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  March, 
1846.  Translated  from  the  Kolner  Domblatt, 
No.  16,  in  the  Ecclesiologist : — 

“ As  is  always  the  case  during  the  winter, 
the  works  for  the  above  period  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  preparing  the  stones  to  be 
employed  in  those  parts  of  the  building  which 
will  be  erected  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
Thus  on  his  Majesty’s  account,  the  materials 
provided  for  the  south  transept,  and  those  also 
especially  which  are  intended  for  carrying  up 
the  nave  to  a greater  height,  and  for  the 
columns  and  gallery  of  the  triforium,  have 
been  now  got  ready,  while  on  account  of  the 
* Central  Restoration  Society  ’ and  the  ‘ Ba- 
varian Society,’  similar  preparations  have  been 
made  towards  the  works  on  the  north  transept 
and  nave  aisle.  In  this  latter  part  the  building 
itself  was  resumed  early  in  March,  and  the  two 
half-blind  windows  with  the  pillars  (or  but- 
tresses ?)  belonging  to  them,  occupying  the 
north-west  angle  formed  by  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept, have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet. 

With  a view  to  the  erection  of  the  north 
tower,  it  was  essential  that  the  foundations  of 
the  southern  central  pier  ( miltelpfeiler ) should 
be  properly  laid  and  adjusted.  Accordingly 
I had  the  pavement  taken  up,  and  the  rubbish, 
which  had  been  filled  in,  cleared  away,  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  the  foundations  to" so  prin- 
cipal a member  of  the  edifice  must  have  been 
laid  by  the  old  builders  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other  foundations  of  the  tower,  according 
to  what  the  first  principles  of  the  art  would 
require.  Upon  making  the  excavations,  how- 
ever, there  was  first  discovered  a vault  which 
had  been  filled  in  and  walled  up  with  brick- 
work, upon  the  floor  of  which  great  quantities 
of  human  bones  were  lying  about  without 
coffins.  Beneath  this  floor,  lying  some  ten 
feet  below  the  surface,  I expected  to  find  the 
old  foundations  of  the  tower;  we  had  however 
to  dig  yet  deeper,  and  at  a depth  of  thirteen 
feet  first  came  upon  a mass  of  masonry  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  basalt.  But  this,  upon 
closer  examination,  turned  out  to  be  no  more 
than  an  old  irregular  and  limited  fragment  of 
wall,  having  no  relation  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  tower  foundations,  and,  besides  this,  re- 
posing on  nothing  but  some  building  materials 
loosely  filled  in,  without  there  being  any  ap- 
pearance of  masonry  to  be  found  further. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  foundations  of  one 
principal  support  of  the  tower  entirely  wanting, 
and  it  will  therefore  have  to  be  laid  new  from 
the  very  bottom.  The  requisite  excavations 
for  this  purpose  have  been  made  to  the  depth 
of  about  thirty  feet.  Upon  this  occasion  it 
appeared  that  the  foundation  to  the  western 
supports  of  this  north  tower,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  the  other  foundations  of  the 
tower,  is,  in  like  manner,  isolated,  being  laid  in 
detached  hoarded  shafts,  of  which  the  impres- 
sions left  by  the  boards  upon  the  external 
mortar  are  yet  visible.  The  same  way  of 
building  was  also  observed  in  the  completion 
of  the  transept  foundations,  upon  which  I 
made  what  remarks  were  necessary  in  the 
supplement  appended  to  my  first  report,  en- 
titled, ‘ The  building  of  Cologne  cathedral, 
past  and  present,’  (see  the  Domblatt,  No.  5, 
first  year,  1842). 

The  worst  of  this  occurrence  is  the  great 
delay  and  unforeseen  expense  which  must 
necessarily  be  occasioned  by  the  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  foundation.  Whether  the 
foundation  for  the  central  pier  ( miltelpfeiler )* 
of  the  tower  exists  or  not,  it  is  as  yet  quite 
impossible  to  decide,  as  the  ground  is  at 
present  occupied  with  the  materials  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  already  mentioned.” 

In  conclusion,  after  some  accounts  which 
are  omitted  here,  the  architect  regretted  that 
the  keeping  of  several  separate  accounts  and 
the  division  of  the  expenses  among  different 
portions  of  the  building,  tended  much  to  com- 
plicate the  management ; and  that  the  simul- 
taneous employment  of  the  workmen  on  five 
different  parts  of  the  works  added  much  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  undertaking.” 

* The  very  extensive  use  of  the  word  pfeile.r  (pillar,  pier, 
column,  support,  buttress),  in  Germany,  creates  some  little 
ambiguity  in  these  reports.  It  is  difficult  to  malte  the  ac- 
count fully  intelligible  without  the  assistance  of  a good 
plan,  or  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  building  itself.— 
Translator. 
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On  this  same  interesting  subject,  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Atheeneum,  who  dates  his 
letter  the  18th  of  last  month,  writes  as 
follows:  — 

“ In  two  years,  as  Herr  Zwirner  showed  us, 
the  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  of  the  cathedral 
may  be  thrown  open— not,  in  truth,  to  the  en- 
tire height;  but  complete  to  a level  above  the 
clerestory  windows.  The  vaulting  of  the  side- 
aisles  will  be  then  completed  ; and  a tempo- 
rary roof  will  be  easily  placed  over  the  central 
portion, — leaving,  within,  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls,  vaults,  &c.,  to  be  raised  : — without, 
the  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  other  gar- 
nitures are  a more  serious  business.  The 
raising  of  the  transept  walls  to  their  present 
important  height,  Herr  Zwirner  assured  us, 
was  a heavier  two  years’  task  than  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  realization  of  a scheme  so 
attractive  to  the  fancy.  Moreover,  the  casual 
visitor  is  little  aware  of  the  vast  collection  of 
ornamental  sculptures,  ready  to  be  placed, 
which  the  workshops  contain.  The  canopies 
round  the  retreating  portal  of  the  northern 
transept  are  already  fixed  ; the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  of  the  clerestory  gallery  are  waiting  by 
the  score.  Let  not  my  statement  mislead  any 
one  into  imagining  a case  of  manufacture. 
The  old  capricious  variety  of  fancies  in  orna- 
ment, has  been  as  religiously]  carried  out  as 
every  other  intimation  of  the  nameless  archi- 
tect’s intention.  The  small  grotesque  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  canopies  aforesaid  (which 
are  merely  shelters  for  statues  of  saints,  angels, 
&c.,)  are  as  minutely  finished  and  whimsically 
diversified,  as  if  they  could  be  seen  without 
the  aid  of  an  opera-glass  when  they  shall  be 
raised  to  their  destined  position.  The  foliage, 
again,  of  the  capitals  has  the  sharpness  of  the 
best  period  of  cutting.  No  two  devices  are 
alike.  The  stone  used  for  these  more  delicate 
portions  is  of  peculiarly  fine  and  close  quality 
—from  Rochefort.  Nothing  seems  slighted 
or  overlooked ; and  the  workmen,  of  course, 
become  more  skilful  as  they  proceed,  and 
fuller  of  spirit  and  invention.  A growing  con- 
fidence that  all  this  labour  is  not  to  be  in  vain 
as  regards  the  grand  result,  probably  animates 
those  who  have  contributed  to  a scheme  so 
magnificent,  but  for  a long  time  deemed  so 
visionary.  Windows  are  beginning  to  drop  in. 
The  King  of  Bavaria’s  donation  pf  six  for  one 
of  the  side  aisles  will  be  ready  in  1848  ; and 
then,  it  is  said,  the  spell  is  to  be  broken — the 
wall  thrown  down  betwixt  nave  and  choir, 
with  splendid  festive  ceremonies.  This  will 
give  an  immense  impetus  to  popular  feeling. 


VENICE. 

“Ai.l  the  time  I was  at  Venice,”  says  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  last  pleasant  ‘ Essay  on  Art,' 
“ I was  in  a rage  with  Canaletti.  I could  not 
come  upon  a palace,  or  a church,  or  a corner 
of  a canal  which  I had  not  seen  in  one  or  other 
of  his  pictures.  At  every  moment  I was  re- 
minded of  him.  But  how  has  he  painted 
Venice  ? Just  as  we  have  the  face  of  a beloved 
fiiend  re-produced  by  the  daguerreotype,  or  by 
some  bad  conscientious  painter — some  fellow 
who  gives  us  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  by  measure 
of  compass,  and  leaves  out  all  sentiment,  all 
countenance;  we  cannot  deny  the  identity,  and 
we  cannot  endure  it.  Where  in  Canaletti  are 
the  glowing  evening  skies,  the  transparent 
gleaming  waters,  the  bright  green  of  the  vine- 
shadowed  Traghetto,  the  freshness  and  the 
glory,  the  dreamy,  aerial,  fantastic  splendour 
of  this  city  of  the  sea?  Look  at  one  of  his 
pictures  — all  is  real,  opaque,  solid,  stony, 
formal — even  his  skies  and  water — and  is  that 
Venice  ? ‘ But,’  says  my  friend,  * if  you  would 
have  Venice,  seek  it  in  'Turner’s  pictures!’ 
True,  I may  seek  it,  but  shall  I find  it  ? Venice 
is  like  a dream — but  this  dream  upon  the  can- 
vas, do  you  call  this  Venice?  The  exquisite 
precision  of  form,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  de- 
tail, the  clear,  delicate  lines  of  the  flying  per- 
spective— so  sharp  and  defined  in  the  midst  of 
a flood  of  brightness — where  are  they  ? Cana- 
letti gives  us  the  forms  without  the  colour  or 
light.  Turner,  the  colour  and  light  without 
the  forms.  But  if  you  would  take  into  your 
soul  the  very  soul  and  inward  life  and  spirit  of 
Venice — breathe  the  same  air— go  to  Titian  ; 
there  is  more  of  Venice  in  his  ‘ Carnaro 
Family,’  or  his  ‘ Pesaro  Madonna,’  than  in  all 
the  Canalettis  in  the  corridor  at  Windsor.* 

* By  the  way,  no  one  knows  Canaletti’s  art  who  has  not 
seen  this  aforesaid  corridor.  The  collection  ia  matchless. 


Beautiful  they  are,  I must  needs  say  it ; but 
when  1 think  of  enchanting  Venice,  the  most 
beautiful  are  to  me  like  prose  translations  of 
poetry — petrifactions,  materialities:  ‘We  start, 
for  life  is  wanting  there!’  I know  not  how  it 
is,  but  certainly  things  that  would  elsewhere 
displease,  delight  us  at  Venice.  It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  ‘ put  down  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  any  where  but  in  the  Piazza,  it  is  bar- 
barous :’  here,  where  east  and  west  have  met 
to  blend  together,  it  is  glorious.” 


LORD  EBRINGTON  ON  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENT AND  VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

Lord  Ebrington’s  lecture  on  the  unheal- 
thiness of  towns,  delivered  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  at  Plymouth,  has  been  published 
by  the  Health  of  Towns  Association.* 

We  take  from  it  the  following  remark,  and 
recommend  the  whole  for  wide  distribution. 

“ With  regard  to  ventilation  in  its  largest 
sense,  that  of  towns;  by  an  improved  arrange- 
ment of  the  streets,  the  expense  I acknowledge 
would  be  formidable  ; but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  other  useful  purposes  are 
effected  by  making  streets  straight  instead  of 
winding,  wide  instead  of  narrow,  in  continuous 
lines  and  free  overhead,  instead  of  disconti- 
nuous or  connected  only  by  archways,  some 
expense  would  not  be — indeed,  we  see  daily 
proof  that  it  is  not — thought  ill  bestowed,  in 
making  our  thoroughfares  in  large  towns  not 
only  airier,  but  also  drier,  lighter,  shorter,  and 
more  commodious  for  traffic,  more  cheerful 
and  more  handsome.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  breath  of  human  beings  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  animals,  in  the  metropolis,  discharges 
into  the  air  sixty  tons  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sixty  tons  of  water  every  day,  it  will  be  easier 
to  appreciate  the  importance  to  health  of  al- 
lowing the  freest  access  possible,  not  only  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  also  to  the  purifying 
winds  of  heaven.  Dr.  Duncan,  describing  the 
well-like  courts  and  alleys  of  Liverpool, speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  delight  with  which  he 
hails  a hurricane  or  thunder-storm.  No  ordi- 
nary breeze  has  any  effect  in  renovating  the 
atmosphere  of  spots  so  completely  hemmed  in. 
Indeed,  so. strongly  is  the  evil  of  the  inevitable 
deterioration  of  the  air  of  our  enormous  metro- 
polis felt,  that  it  is  seriously  in  contemplation 
to  establish  villages  for  the  residence  of  ope- 
ratives in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from 
which  they  would  be  daily  conveyed  to  their 
work  and  back  by  the  railways.  T he  evidence 
of  Captain  Vetch  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ar- 
rangement for  the  increments  of  towns  is  very 
interesting;  as  also  what  he  says,  and  Mr. 
Builer  Williams,  on  the  importance  of  having 
accurate  surveys  made  of  every  town,  acces- 
sible to  all  who  want  them  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage,  gas  and  water  supply,  &c.  He  shows 
the  costly  blunders  and  difficulties  which  result 
from  the  absence  of  such  information.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  additional  streets  ought 
to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the 
exterior  lines  of  the  town,  with  broad  conti- 
nuous communications  across  them  nearly  at 
right  angles,  and  leading  straight  into  the 
principal  thoroughfares. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  houses  themselves, 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  never  be  placed 
back  to  back,  nor  even  too  close  to  allow  of  a 
fairly  sized  back  yard  or  garden  to  each,  ac- 
cessible to  light  and  air. 

I will  only  mention  one  plan  which  I have  I 
adopted  myself  in  building  cottages  on  the 
estate  which  I have  the  managementof, namely, 
the  introduction  of  some  air  from  the  outside, 
through  a pipe  taken  into  an  iron  box  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  whence  it  is  conducted 
by  another  tube  carried  up  the  corner  of  the 
chimney  into  the  bedroom  above.  In  this 
manner  a constant  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air 
is  furnished  to  the  sleeping-room  through  a 
screen  of  wire  gauze,  which  diffuses  it  without 
draught.  The  extra  cost  is  so  trifling,  that  it 
is  not  worth  talking  about.  As  a general 
principle  it  should  be  remembered  that  cold 
air  is  heavier  than  hot,  and  that  consequently 
the  breath  and  steam  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  smoke  and  vapour  from  lamps  and  candles, 
has  a tendency  to  ascend  ; the  great  object, 
therefore,  is  to  have  openings  high  up  in  a 
room.  To  prove  this,  Dr.  Guy  mentions  a 
workshop  in  two  stories  without  any  opening; 
in  the  upper,  ten  out  of  seventeen,  in  the  lower 


only  one  out  of  fifteen  men  working  there,  were 
affected  by  disease  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Arnott, 
on  the  other  hand,  mentions  a large  sort  of 
barrack  at  Glasgow,  in  which  all  the  workmen 
of  a factory  lodged,  from  which  fever  was 
never  absent.  It  was  rendered  quite  healthy 
by  carrying  a tube  from  the  ceiling  of  each 
room  into  the  large  factory  chimney,  the  pow- 
erful draught  of  which  secured  a constant 
change  of  air  for  the  inmates. 


iilfU)  iSOOfUJ. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Danger  of  the  Present 
Mode  of  Railtvay  Construction , with  Sugges- 
tions foi'  its  Improvement.  By  C.  II. 
Greenhow.  Weale. 

The  points  urged  in  this  pamphlet  are,  that 
a more  perfect  adjustment  between  the  wheel 
and  rail  than  at  present  exists,  is  necessary  : 
that  the  only  shape  which  can  really  give  secu- 
rity under  all  circnmstances,  is  the  convex  or 
round  rail  and  concave  tire,  assisted  by  an 
inwardly  inclined  spoke,  making  the  wheel  in 
fact  a cone,  resting  with  its  extreme  edge  on 
the  rail ; and  that  the  tire,  without  the  point 
on  the  surface  of  the  rail  perpendicular  to  its 
centre,  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  to  secure  a 
perfect  accordance  between  the  wheels  and 
the  running  surface  of  the  rails,  should  either 
of  them  sink  below  the  level  of  the  other,  or 
should  the  gauge  separate  so  as  to  increase  the 
distance  between  them. 

A suggestion  made  by  the  writer  to  the 
effect,  that  all  the  carriages  running  on  a rail- 
way should  be  of  proportioned  dimensions, 
seems  worth  consideration. 

Gothic  Ornaments  drawn  from  existing  Au- 
thorities. By  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect; 
Bell,  Fleet  street.  1846.  No.  1. 

This  promises  to  be  a useful  work.  The  first 
number  contains  four  plates  in  lithography, 
including  capitals  from  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, quarter  full  size;  wooden  poppy-heads 
from  Paston  church,  Norfolk,  half  full  size; 
portions  of  rood. screen  from  Ludhnm  Church, 
Norfolk,  portion  of  mullion  of  screen,  crocket 
from  the  canopy  of  doorway,  examples  of 
decorations  enriched  by  gold  and  colour;  and 
wooden  spandrils  from  North  Walsham 
Church,  and  Trunclx  Church,  Norfolk,  half 
full  size. 

We  withhold  an  opinion  until  the  work  is 
further  advanced.  The  date  should  be  given 
iu  all  cases  if  possible. 


CoirrspoitSeiirr. 

THE  MADNESS  OF  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — On  last  Friday,  at  the  Sewers  Office 
for  the  Westminster  Division,  there  were  let 
about  775  lineal  feet  of  18-inch  barrel  drain  to 
be  built  in  the  line  of  the  Old  Ranelagh  Sewer 
at  Bayswater.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a list  of  the  tenderers  and  their 


amounts  as  a curiosity.  I am,  Sir,  8tc., 
July  7,  1846.  Candid. 

Johnson ^398  0 0 

Matbison  and  Frost  ..  298  17  0 

Starkey 19G  10  0 

Yeomens 170  0 0 

Austin..., 1G1  10  0 


Austin’s  tender  accepted. 


The  City  of  Mexico. — In  the  principal 
streets  the  houses  are  all  constructed  according 
to  the  strictest  architectural  rules.  The 
foundations  of  the  city  were  laid,  and  the  first 
buildings  were  erected  by  Cortes,  who  did  every 
thing  well  which  he  attempted, — from  building 
a house  or  writing  a couplet,  to  conquering  an 
empire.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Mexico 
are  still  owned  by  his  descendants.  The  public 
square  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
world  ; it  contains  some  twelve  or  fifteen  acres 
paved  with  stone.  The  cathedral  covers  one 
entire  side,  the  palace  another;  the  western 
side  is  occupied  by  a row  of  very  high  and  sub- 
stantial houses,  the  second  stories  of  which 
project  into  the  street  the  width  of  the  pave- 
ment ; the  lower  stories  are  occupied  by  the 
principal  retail  merchants  of  the  city.  The 
most  of  these  houses  were  built  by  Cortes,  who, 
with  his  characteristic  sagacity  and  an  avarice 
which  equally  characterised  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  selected  the  best  portion  of  ths 
city  for  himself.  — Thompson's  Recollections , 


C.  Knight,  London. 
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ifWissrrllancrt. 

Ibrahim  Pacha’s  Visit  to  the  Manu- 
factories.— It  is  an  interesting  reflection 
connected  with  Ibrahim  Pacha’s  visit  to  the 
manufactories  of  England,  says  a writer  in  the 
“ Literary  Gazette,”  that,  some  three  thousand 
years  ago,  many  of  these  arts  flourished  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  the  kingdom  to  which  he  is 
heir-apparent.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
for  instance,  which  appears  particularly  to 
have  excited  his  astonishment  at  Birmingham, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  attained  a degree  of 
perfection  which,  in  some  branches,  has 
scarcely  been  equalled  by  the  artificers  of 
modern  times. 

When  with  just  pride  Britannia  doth  display 
Before  the  wondering  heir  of  Pharaoh’s  throne 
Triumphs  of  art  to  other  lands  unknown, 

Oh,  may  she  not  forget,  in  this  her  day, 

That  there  was  once,  in  years  long  passed  away, 

A time  when  all  these  arts  so  proudly  shewn 
To  the  Egyptian,  were  his  nation’s  own  ! 

And  she  who  rules  with  such  triumphant  sway, 
The  realms  of  skill  and  science — where  was  then 
Her  glory  ? In  the  lowest  form  of  man 
Her  children  naked  on  the  mountains  ran, 

Or  shared  the  wolf  and  the  hyena’s  den. 

And  if  her  heart  beat  high  with  the  review, 

May  she  be  humble  and  be  thankful  too  ! 

R.  F. 

Interior  Decorations. — We  learn  that 
Sir  Lionel  Goldsmid  is  decorating  in  encaustic 
one  of  the  rooms  of  his  mansion,  upon  which 
he  means  to  expend  a thousand  pounds.  The 
work  has  been  undertaken  for  him  by — an 
eminent  upholsterer  ! In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  we  ask,  why  will  not  such  gentlemen 
employ  artists,  instead  of  persons  who  deface 
where  they  pretend  to  decorate?  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
application  is  made  to  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  C.,  who 
readily  undertakes  “ the  job,” — and  how  does 
he  accomplish  it?  By  cutting  pages  out  of  a 
few  old  or  modern  books,  sticking  them  to- 
gether, making  up  a pretty  picture— and  there 
is  the  design ! Care  to  harmony  he  has  none  ; 
uniformity  of  style  is  a matter  of  no  moment; 
but  it  is  essential  to  pick  out  a variety  of 
pretty  bits,  and  find  an  artist  who  will  not 
spoil  their  effect  by  giving  too  much  of  his 
own  work.  We  shall  consider  this  matter 
more  in  detail  ere  long.  It  is  grievous  to 
know  that  every  day  large  sums  of  money  are 
paid  to  “decorators,”  who  might  as  well  be 
apothecaries  for  any  knowledge  of  art  they 
possess. — Art-  Union  Journal. 

Haydon’s  Estimate  ok  his  Predf.ces- 
sors. — Never  were  four  men  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent as  West,  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  and  Sto- 
thard.  Fuseli  was  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the 
largest  range; — West  was  an  eminent  mac- 
chinisla  of  the  second  rank  ; — Flaxman  and 
Stothard  were  purer  designers  than  either. 
Barry  and  Reynolds  were  before  my  time  ; but 
Johnson  said,  in  Barry’s  Adelphi  “ there  was 
a grasp  of  mind  you  found  no  where  else;” 
which  was  true.  Though  Fuzeli  had  more 
imagination  and  conception  than  Reynolds — 
though  West  put  things  together  quicker  than 
either — though  Flaxman  and  Stotharddid  what 
Reynolds  could  not  do,  and  Hogarth  invented 
a style  never  thought  of  before  in  the  world, 
yet  as  a great  and  practical  artist,  in  which 
all  the  others  were  greatly  defective,  producing 
occasional  fancy  pictures  of  great  beauty,  and 
occasional  desperate  struggles  in  high  art,  with 
great  faults,  Reynolds  is  unquestionably'  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  British  school,  and  the 
greatest  artist  in  Europe  since  Rembrandt  and 
V elasquez. 

Enticing  away  Workmen. — Some  glass 
manufacturers  at  Sunderland  recently  brought 
an  action  against  the  proprietors  of  the  British 
Glass  Works,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  for  enticing 
away  four  of  their  workmen,  and  recovered 
(357/.  Gs.  8d.  damages. 

Great  Western  Railway'. — From  re- 
turns made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  learn 
that  the  working  stock  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  includes  127  engines,  232  passenger 
carriages,  and  919  luggage  vans,  trucks,  and 
carriages. 

Naval  Architecture. — The  Admiralty 
has  issued  instructions,  under  an  order  in 
council,  for  the  revival  of  the  school  of  naval 
architecture  in  the  Portsmouth  dockyard. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  sent  a donation 
of  50/.  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr,  Ilaydon. 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


ie  Slump  Office,  lo  omit 
fcc.  i»re  to  be  addressed. 

o Ific  e"  of  *,r  The"  B uUd  c r,  * 


For  the  execution  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Cumnock 
extension  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  amt  Ayr 
Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Junction  between  the  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railwny,  and  the  Kilmarnock 
and  Troon  line. 


For  the  construction  of  the  extension  line  of  the  Chester 
and  Birkenhead  Railway,  from  Grange-lane  to  Bridge-end, 
in  the  township  of  Birkenhead. 

For  repairing  and  making  good  the  ceilings  of  the  Scul- 
coatcs  Union  Workhouse. 


For  whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  Sculcoatcs  Union  Work- 
house. 


For  taking  on  a repairing  lease,  for  21  years,  six  houses  in 
Bunhill-row. 

For  taking  on  a building  lease  for  Gl  years,  a piece  of 
vacant  ground  behind  Bunhill-row. 

For  a supply  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  the  Liverpool  and  Har- 
rington Water- Works  (promptly). 

For  the  disposal  of  a powerful  fire-engine,  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus . 

For  the  supply  of  broken  Guernsey  granite  for  the  New 
Cross  Turnpike  Road  Trustees. 

For  a supply  of  flints  for  the  New  Cross  Turnpike  Road 
Trustees. 


For  building  about  2,280  lineal  feet  of  quay  wall  at  Glas- 
gow. 

For  fitting  up  the  church  of  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset, 
with  gas  for  evening  service. 

For  the  disposal  to  a machinist,  engineer,  or  smith,  of  a 
jobbing  trade  of  20  years’  standing,  with  forges,  tools,  lathes, 
vices,  fic. 

For  widening  and  modifying  the  bridge  at  Innishannon, 
on  the  road  from  Cork  to  Skibercen. 


For  the  erection  of  a district  military  prison  at  Cork. 

For  the  mason’s  and  bricklayer’s  work  required  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  a new  manufactory  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  plasterers’  and  slaters’  work  required  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a new  manufactory  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  joiner’s  and  carpenter’s  work  required  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  a new  manufactory  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  plumber’s  and  glarier’s  work  required  in  the  erec- 
tion and  completion  of  a new  manufactory  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  painter’s  work  required  in  the  completion  of  a 
new  manufactory  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  disposal  of  a long-established  business  in  the  iron- 
founding and  ironmongery  line. 

For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  and  outbuildings  near 
Newmarket. 

For  the  cast-iron  bridges  required  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  Railway. 

For  the  letting  of  a valuable  stone  quarry,  in  the  parish  of 
West  Monkton,  near  Taunton. 

For  the  execution  of  the  first  contract  for  works  on  the 
branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway,  from  near 
Thornton,  by  Lochgelly,  to  Dunfermline. 

For  the  execution  of  the  second  contract  for  work*  on  the 
branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway,  from  near 
Thornton  to  Dunfermline. 

For  the  execution  of  the  third  contract  for  works  to  be 
done  on  the  branch  of  the  Edinhurgh  and  Northern  Line, 
from  near  Thornton  to  Dunfermline. 

For  the  execution  of  the  first  part  of  the  Newport  extension 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway,  from  the  town  of 
Cupar  to  the  village  of  Leuchars,  including  the  works  from 
Cupar  to  near  Dron,  a length  of  about  4 miles. 

For  the  erection  of  the  second  part  of  the  Newport  Exten- 
sion of  the  Edinhurgh  and  Northern  Railway,  from  Cupar 
to  Leuchars,  including  the  works  from  Dron  to  Leuchars,  a 
length  of  about  34  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  all  the  works  necessary  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  high  level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  execution  of  the  Viaduct  through  Gateshead,  on 
the  line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  (extension  of 
time). 

For  the  execution  of  the  Viaduct  through  Newcastle,  on 
the  line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  (extension 
of  time). 

For  building  and  completing  a new  Mansion  House  in 
Banffshire,  Scotland. 

For  letting  a Slate  Quarry  at  Appin,  Scotland. 

For  the  execution  of  an  improvement  in  Lydgatc-lanc, 
Sheffield. 

For  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  at  the  Salop  Lu- 
natic Asylum. 

For  the  widening  of  Topsham  bridge. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  approaches  to  Topsham 
bridge. 

For  the  excavator’s  work  required  for  the  intended  Indus- 
trial Training  Schools  for  Pauper  Children  of  the  township 
or  Leeds  (promptly). 

For  the  disposal  of  a wholesale  and  retail  ironmongery 
business  in  Bradford. 

For  the  erection  of  a barn  and  hovel  at  Ncwbottlc,  near 
Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

For  the  erection  of  a barn,  stable,  and  hovel  at  Ovcr-tlie- 
hill,  near  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

For  the  disposal  of  a builder’s  stock  in  trade  at  Llangattock, 
Crickhowell. 

For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  at  Macsyronen,  county  of 
Radnor. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over  the  River  Worm 
(promptly). 

For  ihc  making  of  a new  cut  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
river  Worm  (promptly). 

For  the  disposal  of  the  Earl  of  Ducic’s  Iron  Works  at 
Ulev,  near  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 

For  plans  and  estimates  for  the  restoration  and  repewing 
of  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Reading,  by  an  architect  resident 
in  Reading. 

For  building  sewers  in  Bell-yard,  in  the  City  of  London. 

For  building  sewers  in  Gractchurch-strect,  in  tiifi  City  of 
London. 

For  building  sewers  in  Laurence  Pountney-lane  and  hijl, 
and  other  places  contiguous  in  the  City  of  London. 


For  a supply  of  cast-steel  files  and  rasps  for  the  East-India 
Company. 

For  the  disposal  of  a business  for  plumbers,  glaziers,  and 
painters,  near  the  City  of  London,  and  established  for 
twenty-six  years. 

For  providing  and  fitting  glass  tops  with  the  best  tin 
frames  to  about  290  public  lamps  in  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
wcll. 

For  the  supply  of  9,000  running  feet  of  flat  Aberdeen  Car- 
linosc  or  other  granite  curbing  12  by  6 inches  properly 
squared,  and  not  less  than  3 feet  6 inches  in  length,  for  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney. 

F or  paving  certain  of  the  footpaths  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Hackney,  with  York  paving  of  the  best  quality. 


COMPETITION. 

A premium  of  25/.  will  be  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Jcphson  Gardens,  at  Leamington,  for  the  best  set  of  plans, 
accompanied  with  a specification  for  laying  them  out.  A 
premium  of  101.  will  be  awarded  for  the  second  best  plan. 

APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Greenock:  103  logs  and  12  Crotch  pieces  Honduras 
mahogany. 

At  Whclplcyhill,  between  Chcsham  and  Bcrkhamstcad  : 
5 11  beech  timber  trees,  with  tops ; 933  beech  poles,  and  some 
clean  ash. 

At  Bristol : 80  pieces  of  English  oak  timber  ; also  a quan- 
tity of  larch  railway  sleepers,  rails,  and  stakes. 

At  Whiteparish,  Wilts : 307  large  oak  timber  trees,  215 
oak  flitterns,  113  ash  poles,  2fi  ash,  and  16  beech  trees,  &c. 

At  Little  Cornard,  near  Sudbury  : 1,000  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Davis’s  Mart,  Mark-lane : the  whole  of  the  plant  and 
materials  of  the  Experimental  Railway  on  Wimbledon 
Common. 

At  Framsdcn,  near  Helmingham  : a large  quantity  of  oak 
top  ends,  gate  posts,  planks,  & c. 

At  Inverary  : a large  quantity  of  growing  and  cut  timber, 
chiefly  larch  and  Scots  fir  of  great  size. 

At  Whittle  Lodge,  Essex  : a large  assortment  of  building 
materials.  Day  ot  sale  altered. 

At  Dare's  timber  yard,  Bermondsey,  New-road,  near  the 
Bricklayer’s  Arms  : the  whole  stock  of  planks,  battens,  deals, 
limber,  mahogany,  &c.  &c. 

At  Southampton  : 1,200  seasoned  Mcmcl  and  Petcrsburgh 
deals  and  battens. 

At  Southampton : a cargo  of  yellow  and  red  pine,  elm, 
deals,  lathwooa,  &c.,  in  suitable  lots. 

At  the  Custom-house  Dock,  Dublin:  100,000  feet  Hon. 
duras  mahogany,  28  to  40  inches  in  depth. 

At  the  Workington  Iron  Works,  Cumberland : 200  tons 
bar  iron,  in  suitable  lots  for  engineers,  iron  merchants,  rail- 
way contractors,  Ac.  Also  upwards  of  300  tons  of  pig  iron. 
Time  of  sale  now  fixed. 

At  Llangattock,  Crickhowell : a builder’s  stock  in  trade,  &c. 

At  Knotting,  near  Higham  Ferrers:  about  1,200  oak  tim- 
ber-trees, with  lops  and  ash  spires. 

At  the  Buck  Inn : Annan  New  Tile  Works,  with  three 
fields  of  excellent  clay. 

At  King-street,  Hnmmersmith  : the  good-will  of  an  old 
established  business  for  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  house- 
decorators,  and  others,  with  stock  in  trade,  shop  fixtures,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Cedar  Wood,” — The  communication  on  this  subject  is 
postponed,  as  the  signature  appears  to  be  accidentally 
omitted. 

“ W.  F.” — Bloxam’s  “ Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture” (8th  Edition),  gives  good  general  inlormation. 
(Bogue,  Fleet-street). 

“ O.  G.  F .” — Caen  stone  may  be  used  externally  without 
fear,  if  properly  selected.  An  English  stone  is  used  ex- 
ternally for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  called  Austone 
stone. 

” Citizen  of  the  World."— The  etching  of  Sir  J.  Brunei 
appeared  to  us  to  promise  a goud  likeness,  but  we  cannot 
speak  positively. 

“ J.  M.  (York-strcct).” — The  letter  did  not  reach  us  in 
time.  What  arc  the  particulars  '! 

“ TV.  P.”— Write  for  a penny  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
published  by  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho,  London.  Con- 
sult any  elementary  work  on  chemistry. 

" S.  D.  P.”  declined  with  thanks. 

“ J."  (Newbury).— The  price  of  each  part  is  3s. 

“ J.  C.”— Thanks. 

Received. — “George  Lock,”  “ G.  II.”  “ Old  England's 
Worthies,”  Part  VI.  (C.  Knight.)  “Pictorial  Gallery  of 
Arts,”  1’artXVlII.,  Architecture.  (C.  Knight.) 

Erratum. — Page  320,  for  " the  small  portal  of  William 
Horne,”  read  ” small  portal  of  Wilton  House.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  ol  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  In  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

T)ERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

JL  MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  tbc  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.U.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  ol  title,  plans,  &c. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be^s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  Dd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

British  ami  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  hnd 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  o z.,  at 
4$d.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot ; ditto,  l6  oz. 
coarse,  5^d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  od. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  $d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Gless. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  21s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; line  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s.  ; 
paper  varnish,  10s. ; linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.  ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
3ls.  complete;  S-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  „ , 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Lciccater-square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent.  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  renl  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London.— JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Am  well  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  floors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Couutrv. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
i Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121 . Bunhill-row,  FinS- 
bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned 
I'  materials,  superior  workman- 
!|  ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 
-j!  of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
I ricty  of  Sashes  and  Frames 
| always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
_l  securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  buildings. 
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Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.— A new  and  interesting  Lecture  by  Dr. 
Ryax,  on  the  Phenomena  and  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
at  half-past  three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Prof.  Baehhoff- 
ncr’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, dailv.  Macintoshe’s  Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s 
Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  all  in  action.  Portraits  of  distinguished 
Men  in  the  Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by 
the  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-hydrogen  Microscope, 
exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of  Living  Objects.  A beau- 
tiful Picture  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Dissolving  Views  just  introduced.  — Admission,  Is.; 
Schools,  Half-price. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

there  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  thc^  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANi 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

, j , Engravings  and  Prospectuses 

!c-  — ' I . 1 > may  oe  had  at  the  above  ad- 

dress,  or  will  be  forwarded  on 

■ ~ 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  suutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  tneir 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

PBCAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  peraons 

against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 

IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 


strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted, 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  arc  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COllPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable, 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.  All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  RIetal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  20, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT, 


iiissg, 

PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 

(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

A RCHITECTS,  SURVEYOR  S, 

_/iL  BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-tliirds  less 
price  than  71b.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  C feet  long  by  2 It.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


WALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  ncwly-discovercd  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  111 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . . . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  2Ps.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  louud  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  ot 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Itoof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  & c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  1IENHY  STEPHENS,  ar.d  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-strcet  ; at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  lor  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS,  Beams,  Pillars, 

Air-bricks,  Eave-guttcrs,  Pipes,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  builders’ castings  ; also  Turntables,  Cranes,  Water- 
cranes,  Weighing-machines,  and  all  apparatus  connected 
with  railways ; also  engines  of  every  kind  and  size  may  be 
obtained  of  the  best  description  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  by  applying  to  JAMES  CURRIE,  16,  Wellington- 
strcct.  North,  Strand,  Loudon.  There  is  a communication 
by  steam-packet  with  the  works  at  Aberdeen,  twice  a 
week. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

DOOll  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brassand  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  tor 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.W.Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1846. 

T seems  now  tolerably  certain, 
that  the  new  Buildings  Act 
will  not  come  into  the  House 
this  session — if,  indeed,  the 
alteration  of  the  ministry 
should  not  induce  an  entirely 
different  arrangement.  {Several  modifications 
have  been  recently  recommended  by  the  referees 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings; 
one  relative  to  the  “ insulation  of  buildings,”  and 
another  as  to  chimney  shafts  for  manufactories. 
The  latter  is  to  the  effect,  that  such  structures, 
if  not  exceeding  sixty  feet  in  height,  may  be 
built  without  special  application  to  the  official 
referees. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  the  district  surveyors  perform  their 
very  onerous  duties  in  such  a manner  as  to 
avoid  exciting  unpleasant  feelings  and  so  in- 
creasing the  unpopularity  of  the  measure. 
One  member  of  the  body,  to  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer,  with  much  regret,  on 
several  occasions,  still  amuses  himself  and  an- 
noys others,  by  taking  unsound  cases  to  the 
referees,  for  which  he  has  very  properly  to 
pay  the  costs ; and  another  has  placed  him- 
self, by  want  of  judgment,  in  a very  critical 
position.  Exceptions  of  this  sort,  however, 
were  to  be  expected,  and  do  not  prevent  us 
from  saying,  that  the  district  surveyors  as  a 
body,  are  an  intelligent,  able  set  of  men,  and 
have  shewn  themselves  deserving  of  confi- 
dence. 

Some  of  the  surveyors,  in  the  newly  formed 
districts,  have  had  anxious  duties  to  perform 
in  respect  of  ruinous  buildings,  and  have  ne- 
cessarily excited  for  a time,  the  ill-will  of 
those  who,  having  derived  revenue  for  years 
from  decaying  structures  without  outlay,  felt 
aggrieved  when  called  onto  support  or  rebuild 
them.  The  number  of  restorations  which 
have  been  enforced,  would  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved if  stated,  and  in  several  cases,  we  are 
informed,  the  premises  have  actually  fallen 
during  the  process  required  by  the  Act.  The 
advantage  to  the  public  in  this  respect  is  un- 
deniable. 

The  clause  for  vacating  cellars  and  under- 
ground rooms  not  deemed  fit  for  habitation, 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  instant,  and 
has  been  very  rigidly  adhered  to  in  many  of 
the  districts.  It  is  asserted  that  in  St.  Giles’s 
alone,  upwards  of  5,000  persons  were  un- 
housed; we  are  disposed  however,  to  think 
the  number  must  be  exaggerated.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  accommodation  for  them  was 
great,  and  shews  the  necessity  of  providing 
fitting  habitations  for  the  working  classes,  so 
many  of  whom  are  turned  out  by  every  improve- 
ment made.  If  the  model  houses  proposed  to 
be  built  in  St.  Giles’s  were  ready,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  tenants. 

Relative  to  cellars,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  readers,  “ That  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
July,  1846,  it  will  not  be  lawful  to  let  separately 
for  hire  as  a dwelling,  nor  to  occupy  or  suffer  to 
be  occupied  as  such,  any  underground  room  or 
cellar, — that  is,  any  room  or  cellar  of  which 
the  surface  of  the  floor  is  more  than  3 feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  footway  of  the  nearest 
street  or  alley, — 

Unless  there  be  an  area  adjoining  one  side 


of  such  room  or  cellar,  and  extending  the  full 
length  of  that  side,  and  at  the  least  3 feet  wide 
in  every  part,  and  6 inches  lower  than  the 
floor  of  such  room  or  cellar  ; — 

And  unless  such  area,  to  the  extent  of  at 
the  least  5 feet  in  length  by  2 feet  6 inches  in 
width,  in  front  of  the  window  of  such  room  or 
cellar,  be  open  or  covered  only  with  open  iron 
gratings ; — 

And  unless  there  be  in  such  room  or  cellar 
an  open  fire-place  with  a proper  flue  there- 
from ; — 

And  unless  there  be  to  such  room  or  cellar 
a window  opening,  of  at  least  9 superficial  feet 
in  area,  fitted  with  a frame  filled  in  with  glazed 
sashes,  of  which  at  the  least  4£  superficial 
feet  is  made  to  open  for  ventilation  : — 

And  unless  such  room  or  cellar  be  7 feet  at 
the  least  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing.” 

The  penalty  for  allowing  an  under-ground 
apartment  not  in  accordance  with  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  to  be  used  as  a separate 
dwelling,  is  a sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  for  every  day  during  which  it  shall 
have  been  occupied  ; one-half  to  go  to  the  in- 
former, the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  apartment  is  situated.* 

The  value  of  the  clause  which  provides  that 
the  stairs  and  landings  of  public  buildings, 
and  the  floors  of  their  halls,  vestibules,  and 
passages  shall  be  fire-proof,  is  brought  forcibly 
to  the  mind  by  the  account  of  the  recent 
dreadful  loss  of  life  through  the  burning  of  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Quebec.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  (in  the  accounts)  whether  or  not  the 
staircase,  to  which  all  rushed  in  the  awful 
confusion  of  the  moment,  gave  way,  though 
this  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence  : but  one 
feels,  when  reflecting  on  6,qch  ^n  event,  the 
immense  importance  of  safe  means  of  egress 
from  buildings  where  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons congregate,  and  the  even  greater  im- 
portance of  having  it  well  understood  publicly 
that  there  are  such  means,  as  this  know- 
ledge, giving  confidence,  would  lessen  the 
ill-considered  rush  to  escape,  through  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  life  is  usually 
sacrificed. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  destructive  fire 
will  one  day  lead  to  an  entire  alteration  in  our 
manner  of  building. 

The  following  is  the  new  “ Table  of  fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings  in  respect  of  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  official  referees,  and  by  the  said 
registrar,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  office  incident  to  such  services,  and  the 
salaries  of  clerks,  &c.”  On  comparing  it  with 
the  original  table,  previously  given  in  our 

* On  Tuesday,  Lord  Duncan  put  a question  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  connection  with  this  clause  and 
the  window-tax.  His  Lordship  said  a circular  had  been 
issued  by  the  official  referees,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  metropolitan  districts  to  a provision  in 
that  Act,  which  said  that  no  person  should  be  suffered,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  let  as  a dwelling  any  underground 
room  or  cellar,  unless  there  were  to  such  room  or  ce  liar,  a 
window-opening  of  at  least  nine  superficial  feet  in  area, 
fitted  with  a frame  filled  in  with  glazed  sashes,  for  ventila- 
tion. He  held  a petition  in  his  hand  from  a person  who 
represented  that,  by  making  such  additional  window,  he 
should  be  charged  with  eighteen  windows  instead  of  one. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
he  was  willing  to  make  some  provision  whereby  windows 
opened  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  should  be 
exempted  from  the  window-tax  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  the  question  which 
the  noble  lord  had  put  was  not  exactly  that  of  which  he  had 
given  him  notice,  which  was  whether  such  windows  under 
the  Act  would  be  liable  to  duty ; he  had  not,  therefore,  given 
any  consideration  to  this  question.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  such  windows  were  liable  to  duty, 


pages,*  it  will  be  seen  that  a great  reduction 
has  been  made. 


No.  MATTER  OF  BUSINESS.  Fee. 

_ £.  s.  d. 

1.  For  every  application  for  the  approval  or  sanc- 

tion of  the  Official  Referees  0 5 0 

2.  For  every  application  for  the  modification  of 

the  Act 0 5 0 

3.  For  every  information  or  application  in  cases 

, of  irregularity  o 6 0 

4.  For  every  requisition 0 5 0 

5.  For  every  appeal  o 5 o 

6.  For  every  first  notice  (§  21,  24  ) 0 5 0 

7.  For  every  application  for  consent  117) 0 5 0 

8.  For  every  certificate  of  the  District  Surveyor 

(§  24,40) 0 5 0 

9.  For  every  application  for  appointment  of  a de- 

puty, substitute,  or  assistant  surveyor,  or  of 

one  surveyor  to  act  for  another o 5 0 


10.  For  every  hearing  by  the  Official  Referees,— 

From  5s.  to  1 0 0 

11.  For  every  survey  by  the  Official  Referees,  or  any 

of  them,  or  by  any  other  person  under  their 
direction From  5s.  to  1 0 0 

12.  For  every  certificate From  5s.  to  1 o 0 

13.  For  every  award From  5s.  to  10  0 0 

14.  For  every  order  or  determination  From  5s.  to  10  0 

15.  For  every  license  to  use  a building,  subject  to 

special  supervision From  5s.  to  1 0 0 

16.  For  every  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works 

and  Buildings,  for  a modification  of  the 

Act  From  5s.  to  l 0 0 

17-  For  examining  accounts  referred  to  the  Official 
Referees, — One  per  cent,  on  the  amount. 

18.  For  measuring  work, — 

24  per  cent,  up  to  100/.,  and  14 
per  cent,  on  all  above  100/. 

19.  For  making,  verifying,  copying  by  hand,  or 

tracing  any  drawing,— 

Is.  for  every  half  hour  occupied. 

20.  For  printing  copies  of  any  drawing, — 

is.  for  every  page  of  foolscap  oc- 
cupied, by  the  size. 

21 . For  every  certified  copy  of,  or  extract  from,  any 

document, — 

6d.  for  every  folio  of  72  words. 

22.  For  copying  any  document  to  be  registered  or 

filed 6d.  for  every  folio  of  72  words. 

23.  For  copying  any  other  document,— 

2d.  for  every  folio  of  72  words. 

24.  For  attending  parties  searching  documents, — 

bd.  for  each  volume  searched. 

25.  For  the  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  any  sur- 

vey made  by  direction  of  the  Official  Referees 
and  Registrar, — 

The  expenses  incurred. 

26.  For  petty  disbursements  'for  messages  and 

postages,  &c.) — 

Tho  expenses  incurred. 

FEES  l'OR  THE  TRAVELLING  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
OFFICIAL  REFEREES  AND  REGISTRAR. 

27.  For  the  travelling  expenses  of  each  of  the  Offi- 

cial Referees  and  Registrar, — 

The  expenses  incurred. 

FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  SUPERVISION. 

[To  include  travelling  expenses,  but  not  copy- 
ing expenses  and  petty  disbursements.] 

28.  For  the  special  supervision  of  buildings  subject 

thereto — 

If  of  the  extra  first-rate 2 12  6 

If  of  the  first-rate 2 2 0 

If  of  the  second-rate  1 11  6 

If  of  the  third-rate  1 1 0 

If  of  the  fourth-rate 0 10  6 

29.  For  the  special  supervision  of  alterations  and 

additions  to  such  buildings,— 

Such  fee  not  exceeding  the  above 
in  amount  for  each  rate  respec- 
tively, as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  official  referees. 

FEES  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

30.  For  every  preliminary  statement  lodged  by 

candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  for 


the  office  of  district  surveyor 2 2 0 

31.  For  every  certificate  of  qualification 3 3 0 


GENERAL  RULE  AS  TO  FEES. 

The  official  referees  and  registrar  are  to  have  the  power,  when 
more  than  one  case  has  been  surveyed  at  the  same  survey, 
or  heard  at  the  same  sitting  away  from  the  office,  of  dividing 
the  fees  for  travelling  expenses  and  incidental  disburse- 
ments between  such  cases  as  they  think  fit. 


THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

II. 

Sir, — The  kind  manner  in  which  you  were 
pleased  to  acknowledge  my  last  caused  The 
Builder  to  rise  at  once  to  a prodigious  pre- 
mium in  the  market  of  my  estimation.  Your 
liberality,  your  “ magnanimity,”  such  want  of 
partizanship,  is  good. 

But,  Sir,  you  do  not  suppose  that  I meant  to 
attack  your  leader?  If  so — “Mr.  Editor,  thou 
art  beside  thyself ; much  learning,”  &c.  Sorry 
should  I be  also  if  anyone  of  the  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  sit  at  your  feet 
as  a sort  of  Gamaliel,  should  for  a moment  con- 
ceive that  either  you  or  I could  be  guilty  of 
such  error.  My  object  was  very  different  in- 
deed, Sir ; merely  to  folloiv  you  up,  to  carry 
out  more  particularly  a certain  idea,  to  support 
with  a charge  of  philosophical  cavalry  the 
previous  havoc  of  your  common-sense  artillery. 
VYhen  I might  seem  to  differ  from  your  ex- 
pressed opinion,  I was  but  directing  you  to 
another  aspect  of  the  scene,  far  from  denying 
the  truth  of  the  view  which  you  had  previously 
taken.  I hope  we  both  are  right. 

* See  Yol,  III.,  p.  37. 
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I think  I laid  claim  to  self-conceit;  and,  in 
so  doing,  I am  afraid  I may  possibly  have 
fibbed.  The  great  value  of  it  (rc  certain  kind 
of  it,  of  course,)  I am  most  serious  in  assert- 
ing : and  I often  wish  I could  myself  command 
a greater  share.  For  instance,  I feel  fear 
now.  For  I have  in  a manner  committed  my- 
self to  a task  for  a strong  man — to  pull  down 
fortified  opinions  : and  the  fortresses,  when  I 
look  at  them  more  closely,  are  defended  by 
men — real  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  I fear, 
therefore,  lest  I should  be  led  into  war ; not 
that  I am  afraid  of  a cracked  crown  for  my- 
self; but  because  I dread  being  obliged,  or 
"being  supposed,  to  crack  the  crowns  of  others. 
Willingly  will  I assail  doctrines  ; but  “ Strike 
my  dog  strike  myself”  say  the  teachers  and 
supporters  of  these.  And  how  am  I (now  when 
1 think  of  it) — how  am  I to  assail  doctrines 
without  assailing  doctors?  When  I wish  to 
say  such  and  such  an  opinion  is  absurd,  how 
can  I word  it  so  as.  to  avoid  calling  such  and 
such  a man  an  ass  who  chooses  to  identify 
himself  with  it?  Might  Luther  hope  to  pull 
down  the  old  Papacy  and  ruffle  never  a hair  of 
Leo’s  mane  ? Duty  and  sympathy  clash  within 
me.  But  one  word  of  yours,  Sir,  (and  I thank 
you  for  it,)  goes  far  to  give  me  confidence. 
There  was  I (in  my  last)  vehemently  denounc- 
ing, (as  I fancied,)  and  in  no  measured  terms, 
“ boldlyand  honestly,”  certain  gross  abuses,  and 
my  song  of  war  is  received  as  the  warbling  of  a 
“ good-humoured  correspondent!”  Surely  I 
do  not  know  myself.  By  the  bye,  (just  by  way 
of  an  anecdote,  you  know)  once  on  a time 
before  this  in  my  life  I remember  launching 
forth  heavy  words  in  a long  strong  strain  of 
declamation  which  I meant  to  be  interpreted 
as  something  most  heroic  and  intrepid  ; and, 
(I  shall  never  forget  it,)  when  I expected  to 
be  put  to  the  sword  for  rodomontade,  a serene 
newspaper  coolly  approved  of  my  “ modest 
remarks  !”  “ Myself  is  to  myself  unknown  ;” 
that’s  certain  : my  thunder  is  construed  a joke, 
my  lightning  the  flicker  of  a farthing  dip. 
Men  look  at  me  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
glass,  Mr.  Editor.  But  since  it  is  so,  be  it  so. 
If  thus  there  is  so  little  poison  in  my  ink,  I 
am  all  the  less  in  fear  of  giving  wounds  by 
these  the  spirtings  of  my  pen  ; wherefore — 
Turn  up  thy  cuffs,  O my  courage!  and  go 
bang  at  the  enemy  ! 

Well,  Sir,  there  are  “ Protectionists  ” in  ar- 
chitectural doctrine  as  well  as  in  commercial : 
only  that  in  this  respect  Commerce  happens  to 
be  some  years  ahead  of  Architecture.  Your 
most  obedient  is  a sort  of  architectural 
Cobden  ; Young  Architecture  a “League;” 
the  Institute,  a House  of  Lords  (with  some- 
body by  way  of  a “ Duke  ” in  it  I hope) ; and 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  a kind  of  Sir  Robert  (if  you 
will)  whom  we  hope  to  find  taking  up  the 
matter  of  “ Repeal,”  and  therein,  with  the  aid 
of  the  aforesaid  Duke,  triumphing  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  foe,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  a new  regime  with  more  enlightened 
opinions  and  more  salutary  standards.  (Hear, 
hear.)  More  than  this, — we  are  quite  prepared 
to  find  you  taking  all  the  credit  to  yourself  at 
the  end  ; and  to  allow  you  all  the  glory  of  a re- 
novator of  the  public  mind,  and  a conqueror 
of  public  prejudice  and  error. 

Before  proceeding  to  direct  assault  upon 
the  fortifications,  suppose,  as  a preparatory 
step,  we  do  a little  in  the  way  of  undermining, 
whereby  a certain  portion  of  certain  outworks 
of  self-conceit  may  perchance  tumble  down. 
There  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter  a branch 
of  a certain  vexed  question,  whose  ramifica- 
tions so  spread  abroad  across  the  world  that 
scarce  a single  man  exists,  perhaps,  who  is 
not  in  some  way  reached  and  troubled  by  it, — 
That  which  I count  ali,,  another  man  counts 
nothing.  This,  with  regard  to  our  present 
subject,  is  important  enough  to  demand  a se- 
rious paragraph.  To  every  mind  of  man 
there  is  peculiarly  some  object  of  high  value 
the  estimate  of  which  by  others  is  matter 
of  much  wonderment  to  him  — chagrin 
— perhaps  provocation— perhaps  disgust.  Men 
see  not  alike  : and  somehow  this  gives  them 
pain  ; they  cannot  help  quarrelling  about  it. 
They  think  each  other  wonderfully  stupid — 
lamentably  lacking  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Manhood — strangely  perverted  in  the  capital 
machinery.  The  old  peruquiers  thought  the 
Earth  had  reached  its  dotage  when  men  began 
to  wear  that  frightful  thing  the  natural  human 
head ! The  anatomist  is  wonderstruck  this 
day,  to  think  how  other  men  could  live  in 


deadness  to  the  exquisite  beauties  of  os  this 
and  os  that  and  os  t'other.  The  scholar  mar- 
vels that  men  could  breathe  at  all  in  ignorance 
(whatever  that  maybe  assumed  to  be):  and 
the  unenlightened  are  equally  at  a loss  to  con- 
ceive what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  poring 
over  dusty  tomes.  Some  thousands  have  their 
highest  joy  in  butchering  birds  in  Autumn,  or 
find  such  raptures  in  “ the  gentle  art”  of  mur- 
dering fish,  they  wonder  how  it  possibly  can  be 
that  other  men' resist  the  strong  temptation  of 
so  excellent  a thing.  While  some  poor  igno- 
rant misguided  beings  marvel  how  Men  could 
have  such  murderous  souls.  So  different  are 
we, — so  strangely  manifold  Earth’s  elements! 
Many  a one,  Sir,  would  rather  be  a fractional 
Stultz  than  a giant  Buonaparte : many 

would  prefer  a Grimaldi  to  a Howard  or  a 
Wilberforce ! Hundreds  have  the  noblest 
thing  of  Earth  in  Geology — Botany — even 
Conchology;— thousands  in  Cookery; — mul- 
titudes in  fox-hunting  or  The  Turf ; — myriads 
in  War  and  Conquest; — and  myriads  more  in 
spangled  Rank  and  jingling  Title.  A.mong 
the  rest,  some  hug  Philosophy ; some  Science ; 
some  Art:  and  of  the  votaries  of  Art  some 
choose  the  idol  Architecture. 

From  this,  now,  Sir,  we  may  easily  step  to 
two  important  points  with  regard  to  our  sub- 
ject, Architecture;  1st,  its  intrinsic  value  in 
the  real  world  ; and  2nd,  the  way  in  which  it 
becomes  to  some  the  All  of  an  ideal  world. 

But— query — what  is  Architecture  ? 

Architecture  is — the  science  of  foundations, 
and  concrete,  and  drains,  and  stone,  and  brick, 
and  mortar,  and  strength  of  timber,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing, — knowing  all  about  houses 
— you  know.  Not  at  all,  friend  Pickaxe-and- 
shovel ; that’s  not  Architecture — that’s  Build- 
ing. 

Architecture  is,  then, — drawing  plans  of 
Churches,  and  Railway-stations,  and  perhaps 
Bridges,  and — all  kinds  of  houses;  isn’t  it? — 
No. 

But  A rchi-tecture  — Architectura  — tego — 
rtuyw. — No  matter:  I am  at  Philosophy — not 
Philology;  I speak  of  the  Thing — not  the 
Word. 

Architecture  is — the  five  orders,  then.  Nay, 
my  dear  Grandmother ; that’s  not  Architecture, 
— that’s  Fid'dledeacc.  The  three  orders,  then? — 
No;  that’s  Fiddlededum. 

Architecture  is,  then,  the — Camden  Society 
sort  of  thing; — pots  for  holy  water,  altars, 
ixes,  piscinae,  stained  glass,  old  manuscripts, 
ishops,  rubbings  of  brasses,  images  scarcely 
decent,  pictures  horribly  worse,  madonnas, 
crosses,  queer  illegible  kinds  of  printing,  free- 
masonry, curious  locks  and  hinges,  and — all 
sorts  of  funny  old  things;  isn’t  it? — O dear 
no  ; that’s  not  Architecture  ; that’s  Archaeology , 
mon  cher — the  Science  of  Rubbish. 

Architecture  is — the  Greek  style,  then,  and 
the  Roman,  and  the  Italian,  and  Gothic,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  Norman,  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular ; Elizabethan, 
Castellated,  Cottage  style,  Swiss,  Sir  John 
Soane’s  style,  and  so  forth  : Architecture  is 
that  then. — No  it  isn’t. — Then  what  can  it  be? 

It  is  one  of  The  Fine  Arts. — And  what 
then  ? 

Well,  let  us  explain  it  thus.  Music,  for  in- 
stance, is  another  of  The  Fine  Arts.  The  Fine 
Arts  are  The  Arts  of  The  Beautiful.  Now 
what  is  Music?  Music  is  The  Art  of  The 
Beautiful  in  sounds.  And,  similarly,  then, 
Architecture  is  The  Art  of  The  Beautiful 
in  buildings. 

Ha  ha  ha!  shouts  the  old  gentleman  ; and 
his  merriment  is  very  great. — But,0  parent  of 
my  parent ! I reply,  have  I yet  told  thee  in 
thy  language  what  Architecture  is?  Do  old 
madams  like  thee  know  what  Art  means? 
What  The  Beautiful  is?  These  words  are 
not  in  thy  Dictionary.  The  world,  believe  me, 
hath  grown  older  since  the  days  of  thy 
reverend  chickenhood.  Men — Men — have  in- 
creased upon  the  Earth  since  thou  wast  a 
maiden. 

Some,  then,  choose  for  their  chief  good, 
their  excellent  thing  of  Earth,  Architecture. 
And  be  it  so  : many  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 

Now,  Sir,  much  of  the  evil  of  the  self  con- 
ceit of  your  young  and  rising  is  to  be  found  in 
the  evil  or  erroneous  judgment  with  which  they 
have  made  this  choice, — the  wrong  sense  in 
which  they  return  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  the  answer,  Archi- 
tecture. I was  once  young — very  young — and 
(although  I didn't  think  it)  very  simple. 


In  those  days  I answered  this  question  thus, 
and  erroneously  thus ; (for  it  is  possible  to 
answer  it  truly  thus.)  And  I remember 
well  how  I thereupon  built  up  a false  notion 
of  myself  and  others — a misconception  of  the 
World;  a dangerous  thing  for  any  man,  and 
ergo  a dangerous  thing  for  an  Architect.  The 
misconception  of  the  World,  Sir,  in  the  variety 
of  its  phases,  is  the  true  and  philosophical 
root — the  manifold  “ root  of  all  evil."  The 
machinery  of  Earth  is  such  that  he  who  mis- 
judges it  must  be  at  fault ; he  who  trusts  him- 
self into  its  enginery  with  a false  idea  of  its 
structure  must  get  a knock  on  the  head  ; thou- 
sands are  torn  limb  from  limb  thereby.  It 
needs  no  clairvoyance  to  tell  that  the  plentiful 
conceit  of  your  juveniles  has  this  false  notion 
in  it  as  an  important  ingredient.  And  we  need 
not  marvel  at  this.  Neither  need  they  be  dis- 
couraged. There  are  older  juveniles  of  the 
same  stamp. 

But  think  you  that  I speak  in  paradox  when 
I say,  that  many  a one  from  the  beardless  to 
the  hoary  at  this  moment  believes  that  Archi- 
tecture is  the  greatest  purpose  for  human  life? 
and  that  some  are  right  in  so  believing,  and 
some  wrong  ? Look  into  the  prefaces  of  pro- 
fessional hooks;  listen  to  certain  lectures  and 
speeches ; shrewdly  scan  the  sentiments  of 
correspondents  in  your  own  and  kindred  jour- 
nals, especially  the  matter  of  their  grievances  ; 
look  into  the  heart  of  many  a youth,  as  he  lays 
it  bare  in  his  enthusiasm,  or,  more  cautious, 
betrays  it  in  a look— a word — a joy — a sor- 
row. It  is  no  paradox,  but  a calm  clear  truth 
— a fact,  however  much  some  may  disguise  it ; 
a fact  of  mighty  value  both  for  good  and  for 
evil. 

Both  good  and  evil,  I have  said.  For  there 
are  two  senses  in  the  answer  given, — two  kinds 
of  men  that  give  it; — a right, — a wrong.  One 
wraps  himself  for  ever  and  completely  in  his 
Art,  all  things  else  lesser  garments;  he  lives 
in  an  ideal  World,  and  there  his  Art  is  All, 
supreme  : the  other  sits  him  down  upon  this 
World,  to  breathe  its  air;  and  thinks  (O 
falsely !)  that  his  Art  is  here  supreme.  One 
has  the  mighty  fact  mighty  for  good;  it  is  his 
vigour, — his  heart-blood, — the  Love  that  is 
the  Soul  of  Life ; his  whole  long  history  is  a 
swift  strange  beauteous  day-dream  in  the  air 
— his  angel  home  far  out  of  Earth — his  magic 
life  a Rainbow  in  the  sky — his  death  its  merely 
vanishing  ! And  such  men  (it  is  a purpose  in 
the  being  of  Earth)  such  men  there  arc.  The 
other  has  the  mighty  fact  mighty  for  evil. 
//a//"- elevated,  tied  to  the  surface, — too  high 
for  Earth,  too  low  for  Sky, — with  none  or 
little  of  the  joys  of  That  Above,  and  all  the 
cankering  pains  of  This  Beneath  ; a man  half 
Art  half  Felf, — half  Angel  half  Man  ;— too 
matter-of-fact  for  life  there,  not  enough  for 
life  here; — he,  not,  like  the  other,  giving  Art 
a true  value  in  an  ideal  world,  gives  it  a false 
value  in  the  real  world  ; and  opens  up  his  soul 
therefore  to  a factitious  misery, — clothes  him- 
self in — often — Oh  ! a pitiable  susceptibility  to 
a keen  false  pain. 

But  I must  take  a week  to  think  over  this 
matter.  To  excogitate  the  system  of  so  cloudy 
a thing  we  must  throw  alum  into  the  Thought- 
butt  to  see  the  bottom.  Meantime,  Sir,  if  you 
will  just  say  to  your  compositor,  “ O most 
excellent  Compositor!  this  man  is  angry,  and 
commandeth,  saying,  Alter  no  more  of  my 
sentences,”  I shall  be,  Sir,  your  obedient, 

London.  R- 


The  temporary  church  erected  on  the  estate 
of  the  Marquis  Camden,  in  Cantelow’s-road, 
Camden-villas,  near  the  spot  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  build  a permanent  church  as  soon  as 
funds  can  be  obtained,  was  opened  on  Sunday 
week  for  divine  service.  Upwards  of  3,000/. 
have  been  subscribed,  but  this  is  only  one-half 
of  the  amount  required. 

College  of  Engineers,  Putney. — The 
president  and  council,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  thisrapidly  advancing  institution, 
have  resolved  to  build  an  extensive  range  of 
studies  and  private  rooms  for  the  students, 
fronting  on  the  river.  The  designs,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  are  now  being  carried 
into  execution  by  Messrs.  Burton,  the  contrac- 
tors. Additional  buildings  are  also  being 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Government  Com- 
mission, under  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  qualities  of  the  different 
mines  of  coals  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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CEDAR  WOOD  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  a subscriber 
under  the  signature  of  JEdificator,  desires  to  be 
furnished  with  some  data  respecting  the 
strength  of  American  cedar  wood,  in  reference 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  No.  177  of 
your  publication,  signed  J.  E. 

Desirous  to  communicate  what  information 
we  are  possessed  of  on  the  subject,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  furnishing  your  correspon- 
dent with  the  following  facts,  trusting  that  they 
may  prove  of  some  advantage  both  to  your  en- 
quiring correspondent  and  to  the  generality  of 
your  readers. 

Pencil  cedar  is  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  large  parcels,  at  Liverpool  and  in 
smaller  at  this  port,  and  is  extremely  cheap  in 
consequence  of  its  abundance,  and  its  exemp- 
tion from  the  charge  of  freight,  as  it  is  shipped 
as  basement  stowage  for  cotton  ; and  lastly, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  always  a large 
stock  of  this  article  on  hand  both  in  Liverpool 
and  London,  owing  to  the  constant  excess  of 
supply  over  the  demand.  This  cedar  wood  is 
used  in  England  by  black-lead  pencil  manufac- 
turers, for  the  inward  parts  of  cabinet  work, 
and  various  kinds  of  fancy  nicknackery.  It  is 
likewise  exported  to  Germany,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes.  Its  price  in  the 
London  markets  is  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  super- 
ficial foot,  and  sometimes  it  is  even  so  low  as  3d. 
In  Liverpool  the  price  runs  generally  from 
3d.  to  4d. 

The  lower  qualities  are  very  seldom  regu- 
larly squared,  and  even  when  they  are,  the 
corners  aie  full  of  sap,  so  that  after  being 
clearly  marked  out,  it  would  assume  more  of 
an  octagonal  form,  and  might  then  be  very 
well  employed  for  pillars,  columns,  &c.  Its 
texture  is  very  fine  and  well  known  ; it  takes 
a fine  polish,  and  emits  a fragrant  odour, 
whence  it  is  generally  used  in  the  construction 
of  water  closets,  boarding  of  cupboards,  &c. 

It  is  sometimes  not  free  from  knots,  which 
are  injurious  to  the  work,  and  affect  also  its 
appearance,  since  these  knots  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  white  spots  which  are  very  offen- 
sive to  the  eye,  marring  as  they  do  the  beauty 
of  the  work.  In  the  construction  of  common 
buildings,  it  will  not,  probably,  ever  supersede 
good  foreign  fir  or  oak,  and  as  American  cedar 
of  middlingqualityisSOpercent.  higher  in  price 
than  Dantzic  timber  or  Memel  oak,  it  would 
never  be  substituted  for  these,  but  it  ought  to 
be  more  generally  used  than  it  is  at  present, 
though  for  other  purposes.  Indeed,  some 
months  since,  we  proposed  to  Messrs.  Grissell 
and  Peto  to  employ  it  in  some  railway  build- 
ings, in  which  a union  was  required  of  light- 
ness, neatness,  and  durability,  and  some 
elegance  withal,  and  likewise  for  the  water- 
closets  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

As  to  the  durability  and  solidity  of  American 
cedar,  experiments  have  furnished  unquestion- 
able evidence  that  it  not  only  resists  the 
weather,  but  that  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
hardens  it  and  improves  its  quality;  hence  it 
is  used  in  the  United  States  for  railway  sleepers 
in  preference  to  any  other  wood,  and  for  which 
it  is  in  part  better  adapted  in  every  respect 
than  any  other.  Nor  is  cedar  wood’  liable  to 
putrefaction  ; hence,  probably,  the  ancients 
used  it  for  ship-building. 

Muschenbrock  has  made  some  experiments 
to  try  the  comparative  strength  of  cedar,  and 
he  found  it  to  be  to  that  of  oak  as  4-880  to 
17-300;  but  unfortunately  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  description  of  cedar  employed  by  him  in 
his  experiments:  most  probably  it  was  either 
of  European  growth,  or  that  grown  in  Cuba, 
which  is  much  more  brittle,  as  in  his  time  any 
other  description  was  scarcely  known,  and 
cedar  of  any  description  scarcely  ever  imported, 
and  if  so,  never  used  to  any  extent  deserving 
to  be  noticed.  It  seems,  however,  certain  to 
us,  that  he  did  not  employ  pencil  cedar,  as  the 
following  experiment  made  by  us  would  appear 
to  prove. 

We  have  taken  two  panels,  one  of  oak  and 
one  of  cedar,  both  of  the  same  dimensions, 
namely,  three  feet  in  length,  six  inches  wide, 
and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; from 
each  of  these  boards,  and  from  the  centre,  we 
suspended  similar  weights,  and  indeed  we  were 
astonished  to  perceive  that  we  were  enabled 
to  increase  the  weights  till  they  reached  ninety 
pounds,  before  the  boards  shewed  any  indica- 
tion that  they  were  about  to  burst  (transversely, 
of  course) ; but  even  when  we  stopped,  the  oak 


(wainscot)  shewed  much  greater  inclination  to 
break  than  the  cedar,  and  after  the  boards  had 
been  freed  from  the  weights,  the  oak  had  be- 
come bent  or  warped  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  an  inch,  and  remained  so,  whilst  the  cedar, 
resuming  its  elasticity,  resumed  also  imme- 
diately its  perfectly  straight  form,  though 
during  the  experiment  it  had  been  bent  to 
almost  the  same  degree.* 

We  have  this  year  imported  into  Liverpool, 
a parcel  of  pencil  cedar  for  the  first  time  in 
round  logs  and  free  from  sap  ; and,  conse- 
quently, in  this  case,  extremely  useful  for  build- 
ing purposes,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  this 
description  of  wood  may  be  more  generally 
applied,  considering  the  advantages  which  it 
possesses. 

We  concur  in  J.  E.’s  remarks  on  pencil 
cedar,  and  generally  that  the  exotic  woods 
which  now  pay  duty,  could  be  replaced 
with  great  advantage  by  different  kinds  of 
European  timber  and  cabinet  woods. 

It  was  in  1843  (towards  the  latter  end 
of  that  year),  that  we  proposed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  in  our  general  report,  to  use 
exotic  woods,  which  are  extremely  costly  in 
all  other  capitals  of  Europe,  and  at  a very  mo- 
derate price  to  be  had  in  England,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  new  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  our  proposal  was  not  adopted,  for 
this  reason,  namely,  that  only  oak  was  to  be 
used,  in  conformity  with  the  gothic  style  of 
building,  and  with  the  epoch  of  the  origin  of 
gothic  design,  and  at  which  period  exotic  woods 
were  not  known.  And  we  concurred  in  this 
view ; the  more  so,  as  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  other  sorts  of  wood  to  the  eye,  we 
regard  oak  as  the  queen  of  the  forest,  not  only 
in  regard  to  its  beauty,  but  likewise  with  re- 
spect to  its  durability:  the  beauty  and 

variety  of  the  grain,  indeed  well  entitles 
it,  in  many  respects,  to  dispute  the  palm  with 
the  universally  admired  mahogany. 

It  is  true,  mahogany  is  very  moderate  in 
price,  but  only  the  inferior  sorts  are  cheaper 
than  wainscotting ; wood  of  a finer  and 
superior  quality  fetches  very  high  prices. 
Lately  at  a sale, 'Cuba  mahogany  was  sold  at 
4d.  per  foot,  whilst  a small  but  beautiful  log  of 
the  same  wood  was  sold  at  the  same  time  at 
10s.  Gd.  per  superficial  foot.  Mahogany  has 
likewise  lately  been  admitted  at  Lloyd’s  at  a 
higher  quotation. 

We  should  be  glad  if  J.  E.  would  continue 
his  communications  on  the  subject  of  orna- 
mental wood.  Should  he,  however,  decline 
doing  so,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  subject  ourselves,  from  time  to 
time  as  we  may  find  leisure,  and  you,  Sir,  may 
feel  disposed  to  favour  us  with  a corner  in 
your  valuable  publication. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  the  further  success 
of  your  publication,  and  thanks  for  your  cour- 
tesy, we  are  yours  sincerely.  Steinitz. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

WAKEFIELD  AND  BINGLEY  V.  BROWN. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  to  recover  damages  for  dila- 
pidations. The  actual  plaintiff  was  a Mr.  Bing- 
ley, a licensed  victualler,  at  the  King’s  Arms, 
Shoreditch.  The  defendant  is  a livery-stable 
keeper. 

Mr.  Crowder  stated  the  case.  It  appeared 
that  in  1826,  Mr.  Bingley  erected  extensive 
stabling,  &c.,  which  he  leased  in  1830  to  a 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  on  her  decease  in  1840  the 
premises  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  de- 
fendant till  1843,  when  the  defendant,  who 
considered  that  if  he  got  rid  of  the  lease,  he 
also  got  rid  of  his  liability  under  the  covenants 
of  the  lease,  assigned  it  to  a person  named 
Hardwick,  who  was  a mere  pauper,  and  could 
neither  pay  rent  nor  put  the  place  in  repair. 
The  action  was  therefore  brought  to  recover 
for  the  damage  done  during  the  time  the  de- 
fendant held  the  lease,  and  for  which  he  was 
thought  clearly  liable. 

Witnesses  were  then  called  for  the  plaintiffs, 
who  estimated  the  damage  at  about  120/.;  but 
after  a consultation  between  the  learned  coun- 
sel, it  was  agreed  that  a verdict  should  be  taken 
for  40/. 

* In  an  experiment  to  try  the  strength  of  both  by  pressure, 
the  result  was  in  both  nearly  alike ; or,  if  there  were  any 
slight  difference  in  the  power  of  resistance,  itwa3in  favour 
of  the  pencil  cedar.  According  to  some  writers,  the  strength 
is  about  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  that  of  oak,  namely,  627 
horizontally,  and  720  vertically,  when  we  adopt  1,000  for 
oak  horizontally  aa  a standard,  and  807  vertically  for  a cube 
of.  14  inch, 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Thf.  European  and  American — in  short,  the 
general — railway  progress  at  the  close  of  last 
year  is  thus  summed  up  in  a table,  apparently 
of  French  or  rather  Belgian  extraction,  in  the 
Mining  Journal  of  Saturday  last.  [A  kilome- 
tre is  rather  more  than  half  a mile  English.] 

Belgium Kil.  559 Fr.  145,984,014 

England 3,638 2,000,000,000 

Holland 154 32,340,000 

Germany 3,140 502,400,000 

United  States 7,500 846,075,000 

France 986 330,000,000 

Denmark 106 12,508,000 

Italy 228 45,782,000 

Cuba  37 7,030,000 

Russia 52 14,560,000 


Total. . kilometres  16,400  3,936,989,4 14 fr. 

Thus,  it  is  shewn,  that  calculating  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
which  railways  have  been  introduced  at 
234,000,000,  a capital  of  19  f.  55  c.  has  been 
already  expended  on  the  whole  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  comparative  cost  of  construction 
is  estimated  at — for  Belgium,  261,000  f. ; Great 
Britain,  550,000  f. ; Holland,  210,000  f. ; Ger- 
many, 160,000  f. ; United  States,  1 13,000  f. ; 
France,  335,000  f . ; Denmark,  148,000  f. ; 
Italy,  200,000  f . ; Cuba,  190,000  f. ; Russia, 

280,000  f. The  mean  speed  per  hour  upon 

several  of  the  principal  English  lines  is  thus  re- 
presented : — North  Midland,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  58  kil.  (33  miles) ; Great  Western, 
53  kil.  (31  miles);  London  and  Birmingham, 
43  kil.  (25  miles) ; Manchester  and  Leeds,  39 
kil.  (244  miles);  Birmingham  and  Gloucester, 
38  kil.  (24  miles).  The  remarkable  progress 
of  the  speed  of  locomotives  since  their  intro- 
duction, of  course  in  England,  is  noted  thus  : 
— In  1824,  the  first  locomotives  in  England, 
with  a 40- tons  power,  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
only  10  kil.  per  hour  (6  miles).  So  great  was 
the  improvement  in  a few  years,  that,  in  1829, 
the  Rocket  travelled  at  the  rate  of  25  kil.  pei 
hour  (15  miles) ; in  1834,  the  speed  of  the  Fire 
fly  was  34  kil.  per  hour  (20  miles);  in  1839, 
the  North  Star  moved  with  a celerity  of  62  kil. 
per  hour  (37  miles)  ; and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, locomotives  have  arrived  at  a speed  of 
70  kil.  per  hour  (42  miles).  During  the  same 
period  (since  1825)  the  quantity  of  fuel  re- 
quired for  the  propulsion  of  locomotives  was 
diminished  five-sixths — that  is,  six  tons  of  coal 
were  consumed  formerly  for  one  at  the  present 

moment.” L.  R.,  a correspondent  of  the 

Daily  News , has  very  properly  pointed  out  the 
distinction  between  provisional  and  managing 
committeemen,  the  latter  superseding  the 
former  altogether  so  soon  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed ; so  that  “ to  hold  a provisional  com- 
mitteeman, who  has  been  denuded,  or  who  has 
denuded  himself , of  all  power,  liable  for  all  the 
actions  of  the  managing  committee  for  months 

and  years,  i3  monstrous.” The  recent  scrip 

forgeries  and  thefts  have  afforded  a good  pre- 
text with  companies  winding  up,  for  alarming 
their  subscribers  into  an  easy  acquiescence  with 
their  deduction  of  a good  round  sum  for  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  payment  of  the  rem- 
nant of  their  deposit  in  full  of  all  claim. -The 

recent  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now 
said  to  have  been  the  production  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  at  least  in  a negative  sense,  by 

emasculation  of  the  original  report. The 

great  increase  of  traffic  on  the  Hertford 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  is  to 
be  accommodated  by  the  formation  of  a 
double  line  of  rails. — Two  new  stations 
were  opened  week  before  last  on  the  Ash- 
ford and  Ramsgate  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastern  line,  one  at  the  old  and  till  now  decayed 
collegiate  town  of  Wye,  and  the  other  at 
Grove  Ferry,  midway  between  Minster  and 
Canterbury.  “ Locomotives,”  says  the  Rail- 
way Chronicle , “ now  pass  half  way  between 
Ramsgate  and  Margate,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  line  will,  in  two  months,  be 
available  for  the  swarms  of  yellow-slippered 
Cockneys  that  congregate  on  the  Isle  of 

Thanet  in  August  and  September.” The 

Grand  Junction  Company  have  purchased  at 
Liverpool  ground  for  the  extension  of  their 
Lime-street  station  works.  The  School  lor 
the  Blind,  in  London-road  and Hotham- street, 
and  the  church  and  school  there  are  included 
in  the  purchase,  the  company  having  engaged 
to  erect  a new  church  and  school  in  Hardman 
street,  on  ground  also  purchased  by  them. 
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DREADFUL  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  IN 
FRANCE. 

A melancholy  accident  occurred  last  week 
on  the  great  French  Northern  Railroad,  hy 
which  at  least  fourteen  persons  were  killed  and 
ten  wounded,— some  of  the  accounts  say  many 
more. 

According  to  the  National,  “ the  train  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  carriages,  and  was  drawn 
by  two  locomotives.  At  five  minutes  past 
three  the  train  was  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Fampoux  and  near  Rceux,  where  there  is  an 
embankment  near  a deep  lake  over  a peat  bog. 
At  this  point  the  rails  were  either  dis- 
joined, or  displaced,  or  broken.  The  first 
locomotive,  however,  got  over  them,  but  the 
second  entered  the  sand  without  going  com- 
pletely off  the  rails.  The  violence  of  the 
shock,  from  this  sudden  stoppage,  was  such 
that  the  chain  which  united  the  carriages  to 
each  other  was  snapped  like  glass,  not  pre- 
cisely close  to  the  locomotive,  but  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  carriage.  The  carriages  thus  de- 
tached were  thrown  into  the  marsh.  The  first 
was  literally  broken  to  pieces,  others  were  up- 
set and  submerged.” 

The  scene  was  dreadful : some  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  crushed  to  death,  others  drowned. 
A report  issued  by  the  company  says: — “ The 
train  went  off  the  rails  at  Fampoux,  near  the 
station  of  Rceux.  The  second  waggon  went  off 
the  rails,  no  ojie  knows  why;  the  others,  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  followed 
it,  and  fell  down  a high  embankment  into  the 
bed  of  an  old  peat  bog,  where  there  were  ten 
feet  of  water.  The  others  remained  above. 
The  chain  of  the  second  waggon,  which  had 
gone  off  the  rails  no  doubt  in  breaking,  slightly 
drew  the  second  locomotive  of  the  train  off  the 
rail ; the  first  remained  on  the  way.  There 
have  been  fourteen  victims,  two  of  whom  are 
conductors  ; nine  persons  whose  names  are 
known  ; two  whom  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet 
to  extricate  from  the  interior  of  a diligence  ; 
Guerin,  and  a child  since  dead  from  its  hurts. 
The  greater  number  were  drowned  in  a 
carriage  which  was  submerged.” 

A second  accident  took  place  soon  after- 
wards on  the  same  spot,  through  one  of  the 
carriages  striking  a crane  brought  there  to 
raise  the  fallen  waggons  from  the  water.  Much 
blame  has  been  attributed  to  the  company,  on 
the  ground  that  the  line  had  been  opened  to 
the  public  without  taking  proper  precautions. 

The  National  urges,  that,  “ at  the  moment 
when  the  works  were  ceded  we  formally  de- 
manded, in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the 
company  itself,  that  it  should  seriously  exa- 
mine and  survey  the  line.  We  particularly 
dwelt  on  the  immense  responsibility  which 
would  lay  on  the  company.  At  the  time  when 
the  works  were  being  executed  by  contractors 
and  sub-contractors,  the  local  press  pointed 
out  an  infamous  abuse.  In  a small  section  of 
the  line  (about  thirteen  kilometres)  between 
Clermont  and  Amiens,  two  bridges,  two  aque- 
ducts, and  a viaduct  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  minister  in  person,  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  the  engineers,  were  so  badly 
constructed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  demolish 
them  and  rebuild  them  from  the  very  founda- 
tion. The  warnings  of  the  press  have  not 
therefore  been  wanting  to  the  company.  What 
control  has  it  exercised  over  it?  What  mea- 
sures have  been  taken  ? Is  it  not,  however, 
true  that  a few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
line,  the  engineers  had  forwarded  rcpoits 
pointing  out  several  sinkings,  particularly  near 
Auvers  ? Was  it  not  officially  stated  by  other 
reports  that  the  rails  were  too  weak,  particu- 
larly for  heavy  locomotives  ? Were  they  not 
constantly  occupied  in  repairing  the  levels? 
Were  not  the  directors  of  the  company  ap- 
prised of  all  these  defects,  which  were  such 
serious  causes  of  peril  ? And  yet  they  now 
pretend  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
Government !” 

A carrespondent  of  the  Times  bears  witness 
to  the  fact,  that  the  line  was  not  in  a fit  state 
for  traffic. 


Wiltshire  Topographical  Society. — 
The  council  announce  that  the  “ History  of 
Castle  Combe,”  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  M.P., 
is  preparing  for  immediate  publication,  and 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  Aubrey's  “ Natural 
History  of  Wiltshire.”  The  establishment 
elsewhere  of  similar  county  associations  to 
promote  the  publication  of  local  history  is 
much  to  be  desired. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  KITCHENS  AND 
COOKING  APPARATUS.* 

The  knowledge  which  an  architect  must 
possess  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  profession  is  most  extensive  and  varied. 
Through  the  whole  of  literature,  science,  and 
art,  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  which  he 
must  not  possess  at  least  the  elements.  He 
must  be  ready  to  undertake  any  inquiry,  to 
supply  information  upon  all  subjects,  however 
much  they  may  vary  from  his  ordinary  rou- 
tine. The  list  of  qualifications  giveu  by  Vi- 
truvius, has  amused  those  who  doubt  whether 
anatomy  and  music  are  useful  to  an  architect. 
But  the  architect  of  matured  experience  will 
he  disposed  rather  to  extend  than  to  limit  the 
catalogue  of  requirements.  Indeed  he  will 
possibly  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
not  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  should 
overlook.  The  professors  of  the  college  at 
which  he  would  graduate,  should  be  more 
numerous  even  than  those  of  which  a list  was 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Bartholomew. t But  neither 
the  curriculum  indicated  by  the  modern  writer, 
nor  the  careful  summary  of  the  old  author  have 
made  any  mention  of  cookery.  Indeed  we, 
ourselves,  though  our  attention  is  necessarily 
called  to  a great  variety  of  subjects,  re- 
quired to  be  reminded  by  Mr.  Soyer’s  book, 
how  much  we  had  yet  to  learn  in  mat- 
ters affecting  personal  comfort,  enjoyment, 
and  health.  Our  notions  as  to  when  different 
articles  were  in  or  out  of  season  were  not  by 
any  means  definite,  and  we  had  never  at- 
tempted to  find  out  how  a hors-d' oeuvre  dif- 
fered from  an  entremel.  Do  we  therefore 
undervalue  these  difficult  studies  ? Certainly 
not ! and  our  readers  will  find  Mr.  Soyer’s 
book  servicable  notonly  in  such  investigations, 
but  also  in  “ that  vast  field  of  culinary  delight,” 
their  own  kitchen.  The  author  has  made 
many  improvements  in  cookery,  as  well  in 
those  branches  which  are  suited  to  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy,  as  in  points  of  economy 
and  convenience,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  ordinary  life.  But  we  are  less  at  home 
with  him  here  than  in  that  part  of  his  book, 
which  he  devotes  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  plan  of  the  kitchen,  a de- 
partment which  is  too  often  deputed  to  the 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Soyer  has  been  the  first 
to  give  information  on  this  important  subject, 
and  we  are  happy  that  his  liberality  enables  us 
to  extract  largely  from  his  illustrations. 

As  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  a house  de- 
pends upon  the  kitchen  grate,  that  important 
piece  of  apparatus  should  receive  much  of  the 
architect’s  attention.  Sometimes  without  any 
additional  space  the  grate  may  be  contrived  to 
hold  a greater  number  of  pans,  sometimes  it 
may  be  made  to  afford  a constant  supply  of  hot 
, water,  and  it  has  even  served  to  heat  the  whole 
of  a largo  house.  We  mention  these  points 
merely  to  shew  that  an  architect’s  duties  should 
not  be  limited  to  a general  superintendence  of 
the  works,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  modify 
matters  of  detail.  In  large  mansions,  hotels, 
and  club-houses,  it  is  still  more  important  that 
he  should  know  what  will  be  required,  and  the 
best  method  of  fixing  the  stoves  and  dressers, 
so  that  the  cooking  may  be  done  with  cleanli- 
ness and  facility.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  able  to  state  the  exact  number  of 
pans  or  ladles  that  may  be  required,  though  on 
this  head  he  would  find  sufficient  information 
in  the  book,  but  that  the  position  of  fire-places 
and  other  apparatus  in  the  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  larder,  should  not  be  entirely  absent  from 
his  mind  from  the  first  consideration  of  the  plan. 
The  kitchen  of  the  Reform  Club,  in  which  we 
include  the  scullery  and  larder,  is  perhaps  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  arranged  ; and  it  would 
bo  well  to  examine  it  very  carefully  before 
fitting  up  kitchens  in  similar  buildings.  In 
an  establishment  of  this  kind,  it  is,  of  course, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  with  despatch,  and  we  believe 
we  are  right  in  attributing  the  general  ar- 
rangement to  Mr.  Soyer,  who  has  also  intro- 
duced several  new  and  useful  inventions. 
Some  time  ago,  a large  sectional  view  was 
published  by  the  author,  of  which  Fig.  2.  is 
a reduced  copy,  which  together  with  the  plan, 

* The  Gastronomic  Regenerator  ; a simplified  and  en- 
tirely new  system  of  cookery,  with  nearly  two  thousand  prac- 
tical receipts,  suited  to  the  income  of  all  classes  ; with  nu- 
merous engravings  and  plans,  shewing  how  kitchens  of 
every  size,  from  the  kitchen  of  the  royal  palace  to  that  of 
the  cottage,  are  to  be  constructed  and  furnished,  by  A.  Soyer, 
of  the  Reform  Club  ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

t “ Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture,  &c.,”  by 
Alfred  Bartholomew, 


Fig.  1.  will  give  the  positions  of  every  thing 
that  is  required.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  view 
is  taken  in  the  same  position  as  the  plan  is 
lettered.  The  principal  stoves,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, will  be  found  at  large  in  this  and  a 
future  number  of  this  journal. 

The  essential  requisites  in  the  kitchen  de- 
partment are,  the  larder  for  cooked  and  un- 
cooked meat,  in  which  coolness  and  ample 
ventilation  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  a 
kitchen  for  roasting  and  dressing  dishes  of 
every  description,  with  conveniences  for  pre- 
paring confectionary  and  vegetables.  There 
must  also  be  a sculler)',  with  a supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water;  and  all  these  departments 
must  be  close  together,  yet  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  We  shall  now  avail  our- 
selves of  the  description,  referring  our  readers 
to  the  plan  and  reference  for  the  precise  po- 
sition of  the  different  articles  described. 

“ KITCHEN  OF  THE  REFORM  CLUB,  &c. 

(A.)  La  Boucher ie. 

The  length  of  the  room  is  12  feet  by  9 ; at 
the  further  corners  are  two  blocks  to  cut  the 
meat  upon,  which  are  2 feet  in  diameter,  and 

2 feet  7 inches  high,  including  the  supporters, 
8 inches  from  the  floor,  giving  facility  to 
clean  underneath,  also  to  prevent  decay;  be- 
tween the  two  blocks  is  a patent  scale  of  a 
simple  construction,  and  very  convenient,  upon 
which  can  be  weighed  above  200  pounds  of 
meat  with  great  ease.  On  the  right  and  left 
are  two  tables,  3 inches  thick,  6 feet  G inches 
long,  1 foot  9 inches  wide,  and  3 feet  3 inches 
high,  with  a drawer  to  each,  and  a square  box 
covered  over,  underneath  the  tables,  for  waste 
fat,  &c. ; above  the  tables  is  a flat  rod  with 
small  hooks,  lj  inch  long  and  3 inches  apart, 
upon  which  are  various  sized  meat-hooks. 
All  round  the  room  upon  the  walls  are  thick 
slates,  G feet  high.  These  slates,  lately  intro- 
duced in  building,  I would  particularly  recom- 
mend where  coolness  is  required,  and  also  as 
being  very  clean. 

(B.)  Principal  Larder  for  Meat  and  Game. 

The  size  is  18  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide, 
having  on  the  right  side  a dresser  14  feet  long, 

3 feet  wide,  and  2 feet  10  inches  high.  The 
top  is  of  slate  1 inch  thick,  instead  of  wood ; 
this  is  an  excellent  substitute,  and  is  always 
covered  with  a dresser  cloth.  There  are  eight 
ice  drawers  opening  on  castors.  When  large  and 
deep  as  these,  it  is  advisable  to  make  them  in 
a similar  manner,  as  their  weight  would  other- 
wise cause  them  to  open  with  difficulty.  The 
first  four  are  2 feet  8 inches  square  and  9 inches 
deep,  lined  with  lead,  and  principally  for 
jellies,  ice  creams,  &c.,  the  others  beneath  aie 
deeper,  for  pickling-tubs ; the  temperature  is 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  degrees,  allowing 
comestibles  of  the  most  delicate  kind  to  be 
kept  a considerable  time  without  deteriorating 
their  qualities.  The  construction  of  these 
drawers  is  considered  ingenious  ; the  bottom 
being  inclined  on  each  side  towards  the  mid- 
dle, which  forms  a channel,  at  the  end  ot 
which  there  is  a small  drain  to  let  the  ice  water 
escape  without  the  assistance  of  hands,  having 
at  the  back  a pipe  to  receive  the  waste  water 
running  into  other  pipes  outside. 

On  the  left  going  in  there  is  another  side- 
board of  the  same  material,  8£  feet  long,  and  2 
feet  wide  ; there  are  six  drawers,  all  of  them 
lined  with  lead,  and  (which  might  be  called 
ice- preservers,  being  almost  free  trom  air,  and 
only  now  and  then  refreshed  with  ice  at  a trifl- 
ing expense)  from  5 to  6 inches  thick,  covered 
with  a zinc  plate  to  fit  the  drawer,  and  a cloth 
over  it  for  chops,  steaks,  aspics,  entrees,  and  a 
variety  of  things  always  kept  fresh  and  tender  : 
the  woodcut  gives  the  exact  form  of  the 
drawers  as  described  above. 

At  the  end  of  this  sideboard  is  a slate  well, 
3 feet  G inches  long,  2 feet  wide,  and  1 foot  deep, 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  ; this  well  is 
used  for  soaking  hams,  tongues,  and  calf’s 
head;  adjoining  is  a slab  for  opening  oysters, 
under  which  is  a well  to  keep  them  in. 

In  the  middle  of  the  larder  is  a dresser-table, 
10  feet  long  and  2 feet  4 inches  wide,  covered 
with  a tablecloth,  to  deposit  fresh  provisions 
ready  for  the  day’s  dressing. 

On  the  right  going  in  are  fixed  divisions, 
boxes  made  of  slate,  for  vegetables,  having  slid- 
ing fronts  of  wood  to  facilitate  cleaning.” 

Mr.  Soyer  recommends  these  boxes  as  being 
extremely  clean  and  cool.  They  will  be  given 
at  large  in  a future  number,  along  with  the 
suspended  frame  seen  in  the  view. 
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“ (o.)  The  Cold  Meat  and  Sauce  Larder. — 
This  room,  close  to  the  other,  is  13  feet  long; 
and  11  feet  wide;  on  the  right  is  a meat-safe, 
constructed  on  a new  principle,  for  keeping 
cold  meat,  and  by  which  flies  are  always  ex- 
cluded. It  is  4 feet  high,  6 feet  wide,  and 

3 feet  deep,  with  two  shelves  inside;  under 
it,  between  the  bottom  and  the  floor,  is  a shelf 
for  jars  and  kitchen  basins,  &c.” 

This  safe  we  postpone,  as  it  will  illustrate  a 
plan  of  a kitchen  of  ordinary  extent,  which  we 
shall  give  in  the  Continuation  of  this  notice. 

“ On  the  opposite  side  is  a slate  dresser 
11  feet  long  and  2 feet  3 inches  wide,  with  a 
skirting  all  along,  7 inches  high;  underneath 
at  the  further  end  is  a cupboard,  3 feet  long, 
with  shelves  for  china,  by  the  side  is  a shelf 
for  jars,  &c. ; above  the  dresser  there  are  two 
shelves  the  whole  length  and  2 feet  wide,  for 
preserves,  and  bottles  and  jars  of  all  sizes. 

(d.)  Pastry  and  Confectionary. — This  im- 
portant part  of  the  kitchen  department  may 
appear  small  at  first  view,  being  only  8 feet 
long  and  13  feet  wide,  but  the  arrangement  is 
in  every  respect  perfectly  convenient.  A mar- 
ble slab,  5 feet  9 inches  long,  and  3 feet  wide, 
on  a level  with  the  window,  with  two  ice- 
drawers  beneath,  one  for  butter  and  eggs,  and 
the  other  for  preserving  various  forcemeats, 
salad,  sauces,  &c.,  is  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
two  pastrycooks.  On  the  right  is  a marble 
mortar,  with  a long-handled  pestle  going 
through  a ring  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  on  the 
left  a flour-bin  covered.  Underneath  are  di- 
visions for  scales,  weights,  and  sundry  imple- 
ments; on  the  right  and  left  are  dressers,  2£ 
feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of  drawers,  where 
rolling-pins,  cutters  for  all  kinds  of  pastry, 
and  sugar-sieves  are  kept.  Above,  at  1 foot 

4 inches  from  the  dresser,  are  closets,  1 foot 
6 Inches  in  depth,  and  8 feet  frontage,  with 
three  sliding  doors.  Within  are  divisions  to 
put  away  fancy  ornamental  pieces,  and  useful 
articles  and  ingredients  for  that  tasty  depart- 
ment; in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  three 
rooms  there  is  an  admirable  coolness,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  making  of  pastry,  and 
preserving  it  when  completed.  Any  pastry  or 
entremet  which  requires  to  be  kept  dry,  such 
as  meringues,  maccaroons,  almond  paste,  &c., 
must  be  kept  in  a closet  in  the  kitchen. 

(e.)  The  Head  Cook's  Office  and  Parlour. — 
This  room  is  about  19  feet  long  and  13  feet 
wide,  and  contains  closets  for  preserves,  and 
some  kitchen  utensils. 

(f.)  Passage. — This  space  is  three-and- 
thirty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide,  dividing 
the  rooms  above  described  from  the  kitchen  ; 
although  a passage,  it  is  particularly  useful. 
On  the  right  from  the  second  larder,  and  im- 
mediately under  the  stairs,  is  a white  marble 
slab,  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  three  inches 
in  width,  surrouuded  with  a slate  border  of 
three  inches  in  height;  the  slab  is  used  for 
keeping  fresh  and  cool  all  the  fish  brought  in 
for  use  ; at  the  extremity  of  the  slab,  which  is 
an  inclined  plane,  there  is  an  horizontal 
shower-pipe,  supplied  with  iced  water  from  a 
cistern  above.  On  the  opposite  shelf,  along 
the  wall,  is  an  hour  shelf,  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half  long  and  one  foot  six  inches  wide,  divided 
by  numbers  shewing  the  hour  when  dishes  are  to 
be  cooked,  which  is  from  five  to  eight  at  night. 

Upon  the  same  line,  on  the  left,  is  another 
dresser,  four  feet  and  a half  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  to  cool  sauces  and  stock  before  they  are 
removed  to  the  second  larder  to  be  put  by  the 
side  of  those  already  cooled. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  on  the  right,  and 
above  the  kitchen  door,  is  a ventilating  screen 
four  feet  square  ; it  is  a simple  frame  with  two 
cross-pieces  covered  with  canvas,  and  fixed 
horizontally  above  the  door,  with  binges  so  as 
to  move  it  up  and  down  at  will,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a cord  nailed  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame  and  passed  through  two  pulleys  fixed  in 
the  ceiling,  and  tied  with  hooks  on  the  wall 
opposite.  You  make  use  of  the  cord  the  same 
as  for  a Venetian  blind  ; the  only  difference  is, 
that  you  keep  moving  it  up  and  down  all  the 
time  required  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
kitchen.  The  ascending  movement  draws  away 
the  heat  from  the  kitchen  into  the  passage,  and 
introduces  fresh  air  into  it.  It  is  only  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
that  it  is  made  use  of,  as  the  ventilation  of  this 
kitchen  is  ever}' thing  that  can  be  wished  for; 
it  was  more  as  a model  for  confined  kitchens 
that  I applied  this  extra-ventilating  screen. 

(g.)  A small  back  yard,  nine  feet  long  and 


seven  feet  wide,  separated  from  the  passage  by 
a glass  partition  and  doors,  where  are  depo- 
sited various  things  for  kitchen  use,  and  ice 
creams  frozen. 

(h.)  In  the  small  passage  leading  to  the 
roasting  kitchen  there  is  a lift  worked  by 
steam  to  hoist  coals  to  the  sleeping-rooms,  and 
a gas-meter  inclosed  in  a wooden  box  for  the 
supply  of  the  gas-stoves  in  the  principal 
kitchen. 

(i.)  Passage  leading  to  and  from  the  roasting 
kitchen. 

(j.)  The  kitchen-maids’  dining-room,  eight 
feet  square,  fitted  with  drawers,  tables,  closets, 
&c. ; the  entrance  in  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned. 

(k.)  Roasting  Kitchen. — On  entering  into 
this  room,  you  see  in  a direct  line  the  vegeta- 
ble kitchen  and  the  scullery.  On  the  left,  there 
is  a low  cast-iron  French  stove  for  hoiling  large 
joints,  and  making  slock  which  has  been  pre- 
viously boiled  on  a quick  fire,  and  removed  there 
to  simmer  gently;  this  stove  is  two  feet  seven 
inches  long,  two  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  one 
foot  nine  inches  high,  and  is  purposely  made 
low  on  account  of  the  great  weight  lifted  on 
and  off.  In  the  centre  is  a grate,  one  foot 
square,  for  charcoal.  Contiguous  to  it  is 
another  cast-iron  stove,  or  hot  plate,  the 
waste  fire  of  which  heats  the  small  oven 
for  gratins,  souffles,  &c.  It  is  five  feet  long 
by  two  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  the  same  in 
height.  At  the  end,  pn  a line  with  the  fire- 
place, is  the  steam-closet,  six  feet  high,  four 
feet  and  a half  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  form- 
ing three  shelves,  with  the  bottom,  to  keep  the 
dishes  very  hot,  as  well  as  the  roasts;  near  it 
is  the  large  roasting  fire-place,  six  feet  and  a 
half  wide  and  five  feet  and  a half  high.  The 
grate  is  five  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  and 
very  shallow,  giving  a great  heat  at  a compa- 
ratively small  expense  ; a boiler  is  at  the  back, 
which  holds  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  al- 
ways hot,  and  amply  sufficient  for  all  kitchen 
purposes.  The  salamandar  is  also  easily  and 
quickly  heated  at  the  same  fire,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  roasts,  having  a place  formed 
in  the  front  of  the  grate  purposely  for  its  re- 
ception. (This  grate  will  be  given  at  large.) 

In  front  of  the  roasting  fire-place  is  a clo- 
set-screen, six  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep,  and  six 
feet  high,  to  keep  all  joints?  very  warm. 

Lower  down  is  a large  cast-iron  oven  for 
pastry,  6 feet  9 inches  high,  4 feet  9 inches 
wide,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  above  the 
other,  each  of  2 feet  opening,  1 foot  9 inches 
high,  and  2 feet  6 inches  deep,  with  grated 
shelves. 

Joining  the  oven  there  is  a French  stove,  3 
feet  2 inches  long  and  2 feet  4 inches  wide, 
with  one  grating,  to  boil  delicate  vegetables. 

Above,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  is  a 
cistern  2 feet  long,  2 feet  4 inches  deep,  and 

1 foot  wide,  to  keep  the  large  boiler  behind 
the  roasting  fire-grate  constantly  supplied  with 
water. 

Opposite  is  a sash  window,  by  which  roasts 
and  vegetables  for  the  coffee-room  are  handed 
to  the  waiters  ; beneath  the  window  is  a closet 
for  plates  and  dishes,  the  top  of  which  is  of 
cast-iron  and  warmed  by  steam,  thus  dishes 
are  removed  from  one  hot  place  to  another 
until  they  reach  their  destination  ; the  length 
is  4 feet  1 1 inches,  and  2 feet  deep,  with  a 
sheet-iron  shelf  inside. 

On  the  right  side  of  this  closet  is  a marble 
mortar  of  20  inches  diameter,  surrounded  with 
wood-work  and  forming  a pedestal,  the  pestle 
with  a long  handle  passes  through  a ring  fas- 
tened in  the  wall,  4 feet  above. 

Near  to  the  above  is  the  iron  rack  to  hang 
up  all  the  spits  and  other  implements.  It 
consists  of  two  half  rings,  to  each  of  which 
are  attached  scroll  hooks.  The  hook  on  the 
upper  ring  supports  the  wheel  end  of  a spit, 
and  the  lower  hook  holds  the  point. 

Further  on,  next  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
principal  kitchen,  is  a dresser,  8 feet  long  and 

2 feet  wide,  to  unspit  the  roasted  joints,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

(n.)  Vegetable  Kitchen. — At  the  end  of  the 
roasting  kitchen,  divided  by  an  arch  12  feet  in 
span,  is  this  room,  15  feet  long  and  16  wide  ; 
in  the  centre  is  a deal  table,  9 feet  long  and  2 
feet  2 inches  wide,  with  drawers. 

On  the  left,  upon  a wide  shelf,  are  three 
steam-boilers,  two  of  them  square,  to  cook 
potatoes,  and  the  other  for  steaming  puddings, 
&c. ; the  square  ones  might  be  taken  as  models, 
they  are  one  foot  five  inches  square,  and  one 


foot  high,  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  four 
distinct  compartments  in  one. 

The  round  boiler  is  fifteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  front  of  the  shelf  has  a groove 
under  the  tap  of  the  steamers  to  let  out  the 
water  produced  by  the  steam,  which  runs  into 
the  sink;  a draining-board  is  next  to  the 
steamers,  where  vegetables  are  deposited  after 
they  are  washed. 

Next  is  the  vegetable  sink,  three  feet  nine 
inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  one 
foot  eight  inches  deep,  with  two  taps  for  hot 
and  cold  water.  Against  the  glass  partition, 
on  each  side  of  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
scullery,  are  two  dressers,  six  feet  long  and  two 
feet  four  inches  wide,  with  four  open  divisions 
under  each,  for  sundry  articles  of  kitchen 
utensils.  On  the  right  are  two  sinks,  three 
feet  six  inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  one  foot  six  inches  deep,  for  washing 
dishes,  having  two  taps  each,  for  hot  and  cold 
water. 

Above  is  a plate-rack,  eleven  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep,  to  dry  plates  and  dishes. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  sinks  is  a delivery 
window  with  a closet  beneath,  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  serving  as  a dresser,  from 
which  clean  plates  and  dishes  are  sent  to  the 
coffee-room. 

(m.)  The  Scouring  Scullery  and  Steam 
Boiler. — This  room,  on  a level  with  the  vege- 
table kitchen,  is  thirteen  feet  long  and  seven- 
teen feet  wide;  on  the  left  is  a large  dresser, 
or  draining-board,  with  grooves,  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  and  a half  wide,  to  dry  all  the 
coppers  after  being  scoured  ; under  it  are  large 
drawers.  Above  are  two  shelves  the  whole 
length  of  the  room  for  large  pans  and  coppers. 

Next  to  the  dresser  are  two  large  sinks,  3J 
feet  long,  2$  wide,  and  1 J foot  deep,  with  two 
taps  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

Against  the  window,  and  close  to  the  sink, 
is  a thick  scouring  table,  3 feet  by  2,  with  a 
box  underneath  for  sand,  &c. 

On  the  right  is  the  steam-boiler,  8 feet  3 
inches  long,  fi  feet  wide,  and  5 feet  high,  sur- 
rounded with  bricks,  and  by  which  large  closets, 
bains  monies , plates  for  delivery-windows  and 
tallies,  are  heated,  large  coppers  supplied  with 
steam  for  cooking;  also  dressing-rooms,  baths, 
and  closets  in  various  parts  of  the  house. 

The  appearance  of  these  three  rooms,  each 
for  a different  purpose,  forms,  as  it  were, 
only  one  room,  well  lighted,  very  cool,  ex- 
tremely convenient,  and  without  the  least  con- 
fusion. 

(n.)  Butler's  Pantry. — A large  room,  24 
feet  long  and  17  wide,  including  private  room, 
with  a fire-place,  cupboards,  sink,  and  plenty 
of  water;  a large  table  in  the  middle,  where 
everything  belonging  to  his  department  is  pre- 
pared. 

(o.)  Butler’s  office. 

(p.)  Iron  closet  for  plate,  fire-proof. 

(q.)  A large  passage  leading  out,  and  also 
to  the  back  staircase,  to  the  coffee-room. 

(k.)  A lift,  by  which  dinners  are  conveyed 
to  the  coffee-rooms  worked  either  by  steam  or 
by  hand. 

(s.)  The  back  staircase  for  servants. 

(t).  Principal  Kitchen. — The  size  of  this 
kitchen  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty- 
four  wide ; in  the  middle  is  an  elm  table,  made 
on  a plan  entirely  original,  having  twelve  irre- 
gular sides,  and  giving  the  utmost  facility  for 
the  various  works  of  the  kitchen,  without  any 
one  interfering  with  another.  The  principal 
length  is  twelve  feet  by  seven  wide,  and  three 
inches  thick.  Under  the  edge  of  the  table,  in 
front,  are  two  sliding  boards,  two  feet  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a half  thick,  which  are  used 
for  straining  sauces,  purees,  &c. ; as  these 
sliding  boards  are  lower  than  the  table  they  are 
particularly  useful,  and  save  an  additional 
width;  below  are  two  drawers,  and  at  each 
end  in  front,  are  two  little  moveable  copper 
buckets  with  water,  for  sponging  off  any  blood 
or  mess  left  upon  the  board  or  table  after  the 
cutting  of  poultry,  game,  or  fish.  In  the  same 
direction  there  are  two  columns  supporting  the 
ceiling  and  passing  through  the  table,  round 
which,  at  a convenient  height,  are  copper  cases 
lined  with  tin,  in  ten  compartments,  each  of 
which  contains  every  ingredient  and  chopped 
herbs  of  the  seasons  for  flavouring  dishes,  such 
as  salt,  pepper,  spices,  sweet  herbs,  crumbs  and 
rasping  of  bread,  eggs,  chopped  onions,  &c.  ; 
the  other  contains  various  sauces  for  fish 
dressed  in  the  English  style.  Thesecases  turn 
at  will  on  castors  fixed  underneath  the  round 
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column,  so  that,  without  moving  from  your 
place,  vou  can  get  every  ingredient  you  may 
require  ; the  diameters  of  the  column  are  one 
foot;  and  the  cases  for  ingredients  project 
over  three  inches  and  a half.  As  columns  are 
not  always  wanted  to  support  the  ceiling  of  a 
kitchen,  the  cases  might  easily  be  introduced 
on  the  table  supported  by  a stand,  turning  in 
the  same  way  as,  and  similar  in  shape  to,  a 
lamp. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  is  a cast-iron  steam 
closet,  four  feet  one  inch  long,  two  feet  eleven 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  high, 
with  two  sliding  doors  on  each  side,  and  a shelf 
inside  for  keeping  delicate  entrees  perfectly 
good  for  several  hours,  by  means  of  two  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  heat.  Above,  five  inches  dis- 
tant from  the  top,  is  a grated  iron  shelf,  all 
round  upon  which  are  placed  middle-sized  and 
small  stewpans,  supported  at  each  corner  by 
little  balusters;  as  it  projects  beyond  the  closet, 
it  forms  a cornice  and  gives  it  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  whole  contrivance  of  this 
table  is  much  more  convenient  than  might  be 
imagined,  by  the  number  of  useful  objects  a 
common  table  is  deprived  of.  I consider  too 
large  a table  to  be  as  bad  as  too  large  a kitchen, 
in  which  much  time  is  lost  in  the  cleaning,  and 
more  in  running  about  for  articles  required  for 
use. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  table  is  a 
roasting  fire-place,  principally  used  for  game 
and  poultry,  on  a plan  entirely  new,  the  size  is 
seven  feet’  wide  and  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
the  bars  are  perpendicular  and  vertical,  open- 
ing at  one  end,  and  supported  upon  castors, 
which  allows  the  cleaning  of  it  with  much 
more  ease,  and  affords  access  for  the  repairing 
of  the  boiler  without  pulling  down  any  of  the 
works  around  it;  at  the  back  ot  the  stove  in 
front  of  the  boiler  are  thick  Welsh  lumps,  by 
which  hot  water  can  be  obtained  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  fire  is  put  out. 

On  the  left,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  is  a 
small  cistern  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water 
as  it  is  drawn  out  hot  on  the  right-hand  side. 

A screen  closet  is  placed  before  this  fire, 
drawn  on  castors,  seven  feet  long,  six  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  wide,  having  two  grated  shelves 
for  dishes,  and  open  to  the  fire,  with  sliding 
doors  and  flaps. 

Turning  your  hack  to  the  fire-place,  on  the 
right  is  a recess,  ten  feet  high,  ten  wide,  and 
two  and  a half  deep,  forming  an  elliptic  arch, 
in  which  is  fixed  a dresser  used  for  silver  dishes, 
&c.,  previous  to  a large  dinner:  underneath 
are  four  drawers  for  small  kitchen  utensils, 
and  above  the  dresser  three  shelves  for  tinned 
iron  saucepans  ; in  the  front  of  the  shelves  are 
suspended  covers  of  various  sizes,  and  large 
preserve-pans. 

On  the  right,  in  another  recess,  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  four  feet  three  inches  wide,  and 
two  feet  and  a half  deep,  there  is  also  a dresser, 
above  it  large  dish  covers. 

In  the  recess  of  the  same  size  on  the  left  is 
fixed  a low  cast-iron  charcoal  stove  for  boiling 
large  fish  ; when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose  it 
is  covered  with  a thick  board  elevated  one  foot 
above,  being  supported  upon  four  strong  feet  in 
wood,  thus  forming  a dresser  upon  which  to 
deposit  any  article  previous  to  its  being  dressed 
at  the  broiling  or  fish  stoves ; on  each  side  are 
tin  drainers  for  kitchen  spoons,  &c.,  higher  up 
are  two  rows  of  hooks  for  large  dish  covers. 
Facing  the  fire-place  is  a large  cast-iron  stove, 
heated  with  coals,  twelve  feet  five  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  divided  into  five 
parts,  two  of  them  are  used  for  broiling  steaks, 
cotelettes,  &c.,  and  the  others  to  broil  and  fry 
fish.  On  a compass  brass  rod,  and  moveable, 
is  fixed  a fire-screen  obliquely  at  the  end,  to 
prevent  the  heat  injuring  the  eyes,  and  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  a reflector  in  the  interior 
of  saucepans  on  the  stove  if  required.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  stove  is  a bain  marie,  two 
feet  eight  inches  square,  and  seven  inches  deep, 
principally  for  keeping  fish-sauces  hot. 

Next  is  a cast-iron  steam  closet,  four  feet 
seven  inches  wide,  two  feet  two  inches  deep, 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  two  shelves  are  of 
iron,  two  inches  and  a half  thick,  therein  are 
deposited  all  the  fish  dressed  and  waiting  to  be 
taken  up. 

Near  it  is  another  closet,  five  feet  and  a half 
long  and  two  wide,  warmed  also  by  steam,  with 
sliding  doors  for  china  dishes  and.  covers;  the 
top,  which  is  on  a level  with  the  delivery  win- 
dow, is  of  cast  iron  and  heated  by  the  same 
means,  therefore  every  dish  from  the  time  they 


are  dressed  up  to  the  time  they  reach  their 
destination,  keeps  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  in  or  upon  places  kept  hot  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  corner  next  to  delivery  window  is  the 
desk  for  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  size  is 
four  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  with  a seat; 
all  the  orders  are  sent  from  the  dining-room 
by  a wooden  pipe  of  communication,  and  after 
each  dinner  is  served  the  bill  is  sent  up  in  the 
same  way.  Every  dish  is  called  for  by  the  clerk 
at  the  hour  ordered.  On  his  left  are  three  voice 
conductors  with  hells  communicating  to  all 
parts  of  the  club  where  culinary  services  are 
required.  Turning  to  the  left  is  the  large  and 
principal  French  stove,  fifteen  feet  three  inches 
long  by  three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  beginning 
with  a bain  marie  tsvo  feet  and  a half  square, 
warmed  by  steam,  with  two  taps  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  The  bain  marie  is  for  soups  and 
sauces  especially  prepared  for  the  coffee-room. 
By  the  side  is  a column  supporting  the  ceiling, 
round  it  at  a proper  height  are  three  rows  of 
hooks  for  fryingpan  covers,  spoons,  forks, 
skimming  ladles,  &c.  Along  the  stove  at  back 
is  the  coping  wall  separating  the  two  kitchens, 
on  which  are  fixed  two  grated  iron  shelves, 
upon  which  are  placed  a number  of  stewpans 
and  moulds  of  all  sizes.  Further  on  are  the 
stoves  where  entrees,  soups,  &c.,  are  prepared, 
being  a grate  for  a charcoal  fire  in  the  centre, 
with  one  of  my  new  gas  stoves  upon  each 
side,  which  afford  the  greatest  comfort  ever 
introduced  in  any  culinary  arrangement;  each 
stove  is  divided  into  five  compartments  each 
having  a separate  pipe  and  brass  cock,  with 
a separate  main  pipe  to  each  stove,  which 
supplies  sufficient  gas  to  burn  the  whole  five 
compartments  at  once,  or  only  one  by  not  turn- 
ing the  gas  into  any  of  the  other  compartments, 
or  if  all  burning  at  once  the  fire  may  be  regu- 
lated to  any  height  you  may  think  proper  by 
means  of  the  brass  cocks,  turning  the  gas  either 
full  or  only  partially  on.  It  possesses  also  the 
following  advantages:  you  obtain  the  same  heat 
as  from  charcoal  the  moment  it  is  lit,  it  is  a fire 
that  never  requires  making  up,  is  free  from 
carbonic  acid  which  is  so  pernicious,  especially 
in  small  kitchens,  and  creates  neither  dust  or 
smell  (except  the  gas  should  neglectfully  be  not 
properly  turned  off),  and  by  my  last  improve- 
ment it  is  also  now  quite  free  from  smoke. 
With  the  aid  of  my  new  octagonal  trivet  I can 
place  nine  stewpans  over  without  the  fear  ol 
upsetting  either,  some  only  simmering  and 
others  boiling  at  the  same  time.  T he  gas 
stoves  also  tend  to  greater  economy,  as  they 
are  not  lit  till  the  moment  wanted,  then  only 
the  quantity  required,  and  may  be  put  out  the 
moment  they  are  done  with.* 

Further  on  at  the  end  of  the  stove  and  pa- 
rallel with  the  bain  marie  there  is  another,  two 
feet  six  inches  square,  with  two  taps  for  hot 
and  cold  water,  used  for  keeping  sauces  hot 
for  a private  dinner  in  the  house  dinner-room. 
There  are  in  all  three  different  bain  maries, 
one  for  fish  sauce,  one  for  the  coffee-room,  and 
one  for  the  private  dinner.  Next  is  a slate  sink 
two  feet  and  a half  long,  one  foot  two  inches 
wide,  and  eleven  inches  deep,  with  two  taps 
for  hot  and  cold  water  used  for  washing  vari- 
ous kitchen  utensils  used  at  the  charcoal  stoves. 
Above  the  sink,  hot  plate,  and  bain  mairie,  is 
an  iron  rack  (6),  nine  feel  long,  with  hooks  to 
hang  large  saute-pans.  Near  it  is  a hot  plate 
two  feet  six  inches  square  heated  by  steam, 
upon  which  are  placed  dishes  prepared  for 
dinners,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  house- 
dinner-lift,  which  is  drawn  up  either  by  steam 
or  hand  machine. 

“ I now  beg  leave  to  remark  to  my  readers 
that  if  I have  been  a little  tedious  or  profuse  in 
giving  the  exact  measurement  of  the  different 
parts  and  every  object  of  this  kitchen  by  feet 
and  inches,  it  was  with  the  view  to  be  useful 
to  those  who  have  honoured  me  with  their 
subscription,  and  the  public  ; I dare  hope  that 
my  humble  efforts  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing hereafter  a reform  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing and  fitting  up  a kitchen,  which,  without 
being  of  an  immoderate  size,  contains  all  that 
can  be  wished  for  as  regards  saving  of  time, 
comfort,  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  economy. 
1 am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging that  without  the  great  liberality 
of  the  honourable  members  of  the  Reform 
Club,  and  the  kindness  of  that  celebrated  archi- 

* The  maker  of  these  gas  stoves  is  Mr.  Itikett,  who  con- 
structs them  to  perfection  at  a trifling  expense  according  to 
their  merit. 


tect  Mr.  Barry,  I could  never  have  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  improvements  so  essen- 
tial in  a well-regulated  establishment;  I shall, 
therefore,  remain  always  gratified  for  the 
encouragement  they  never  ceased  to  give  me 
in  confiding  to  my  direction  this  new  system  of 
building  and  fitting  up  a kitchen  which  is  now 
in  active  operation,  not  only  for  the  economy 
of  the  Reform  Club,  but  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
the  amateurs  of  a good  kitchen  as  well  as  of 
good  living. ’’ 

We  have  already  devoted  so  much  space  to 
this  important  subject,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  defer  the  conclusion  of  our  notice,  in  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  plans  of  kitchens, 
adapted  to  ordinary  wants,  as  well  as  some 
further  details.  Meanwhile  our  readers,  whe- 
ther they  have  to  order  a dinner,  or  to  arrange 
their  cooking  apparatus,  cannot  do  better  than 
avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Soyer’s  book. 

Reference  to  the  Plan  of  the  Kitchen  Department 
of  the  Reform  Club. 

A.  La  Boucherie,  in  which  all  Joints  are  trimmed  for  cook- 

ing. 

B.  The  Meat  and  Game  Larder. 

1 . Table  for  provisions  which  are  ready  for  dressing. 

2.  Sate  dresser,  with  ice  drawers  and  pickling  tubs 

underneath. 

3.  Slate  well  for  soaking  hams. 

4.  Slate  dresser,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  larger. 

5.  Vegetable  boxes. 

6.  Slab  for  opening  oysters. 

*«*  The  frame  for  hanging  meat,  game,  &c.,  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling. 

C.  The  Cold  Meat  and  Sauce  Larder. 

1.  The  safe. 

2.  Slate  slab  to  deposit  cold  stocks,  Bauces,  &c.,  and 

shelves. 

D.  The  Pastry  and  Confectionery. 

1.  Marble  slab. 

2.  Mortar. 

3.3.  Dressers  for  dishing  up  the  second  course,  and 
depositing  pastry  and  confectionery,  under  which 
are  hot  and  cold  drawers,  lined  with  tin,  and  hav- 
ing a steam-pipe  passing  behind,  which  slightly 
warms  them  ; these  drawers  are  for  keeping  either 
moist  or  dry  whatever  may  require  to  be  so  kept. 
Above  each  dresser  are  closets. 

E.  Office  du  Chet  de  Cuisine. 

F.  Passage. 

1.  Fish  slab. 

2.  Large  shelf  to  deposit  sauces.  See.,  for  cooling. 

3.  Hour  shelf. 

G.  Open  Yard. 

H.  Lift  to  hoist  coals  to  the  Dormitory  department. 

I.  Passage. 

J.  Kitchen  Maids’  Dining  Room. 

K.  Roasting  Kitchen. 

1.  Low  French  charcoal  stove. 

2.  Stove. 

3.  Oven  forgratins,  souffles,  Sec. 

4.  Steam  closet. 

5.  Fire-place. 

6.  Screen,  with  hot  closets. 

7.  Large  pastry  oven. 

8.  French  charcoal  stove  for  vegetables. 

9.  Hot  delivery  window  for  joints  and  vegetables. 

10.  Mortar. 

1 1 . Rack  for  the  spits. 

12.  Dresser. 

13.  Iron  rails  for  moulds  and  coppers. 

L.  The  Vegetable  Kitchen. 

1.  Table  to  dish  up  vegetables. 

2.  Dresser,  with  steam-pans  for  cooking  vegetables. 

3.  Sink  for  washing  vegetables. 

4.  Draining  dresser. 

5.  Dresser  to  deposit  clean  crockery. 

6.  Two  sinks  for  washing  plates  and  dishes,  provided 

with  bell-traps  to  prevent  smell.  Above  is  the 
plate-rack. 

7.  Delivery  window  for  crockery. 

M.  The  Scouring  Scullery. 

1 . Two  Binks  for  washing  coppers. 

2.  Scouring  table. 

3.  Dresser  and  draining  board. 

4.  Steam-boiler. 

5.  Large  coal-box. 

N.  The  Butler’s  Pantry. 

O.  The  Butler’s  Room. 

P.  Fire-proof  Plate  Closet. 

Q.  Passage. 

R.  Lift,  to  convey  Dinners  to  the  Coffee  Room. 

S.  Staircase. 

T.  The  principal  Kitchen. 

1.  Table. 

2.  Hot  closet. 

3.  Fire-place, 

4.  Screen  and  closets,  as  in  the  roasting  kitchen. 

5.  Sideboard  for  silver  dishes. 

6.  Dresser,  and  shelves  for  covers,  moulds,  Sec. 

7.  Loiv  French  charcoal  stove  for  large  fish. 

8.  Broiling  stoves. 

9.  A bain  marie. 

10.  Hot  closet,  to  deposit  fish,  chops,  Sec.,  if  required  to 

wait. 

11.  Delivery  window  for  entries. 

12.  Kitchen  Clerk’s  desk. 

13.  A bain  marie  for  soups  and  sauces,  to  supply  coffee- 

14.  Large  French  charcoal,  and  gas  stove,  for  made 

15.  A bain  marie  for  soups  and  sauces,  for  house  dinners . 

16.  Sink. 

17.  Hot  pjate  for  dishes  to  be  sent  up  to  private  dining 
room. 

18.  Lift  for  sending  up  dinners. 


The  Lord  Mayor’sDinker  to  Scientific 
Men. — On  the  10th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor 
gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  and  other  distinguished 
Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions,  at  the 
Mansion-house.  We  are  compelled  to  post- 
pone some  remarks  on  the  occurrence  till  next 
week. 
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COMPETITION  SCULPTURE. 

ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

With  a view  to  the  production  of  a fine 
work  of  art,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  sculpture,  the  Committee  of  the  Art 
Union  of  London  offered  the  sum  of  5004  for 
a group  or  single  figure  in  marble,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  finished  models  in  plaster,  the 
size  of  the  intended  work. 

The  models  received  in  competition  for  this 
premium  are  now  in  the  concert-room  of 
the  Princess’s  Theatre,  Castle  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  are  open  to  all  who  apply.  Many 
of  them  possess  great  merit — two  or  three, 
merit  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  exhibition 
is  altogether  exceedingly  interesting:  still  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  English  sculptors  have 
scarcely  responded  to  the  praiseworthy  and 
liberal  offer  of  the  Committee,  to  the  extent 
that  might  have  been  expected. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  stake 
is  a high  one— not  6imply  5004,  but  a widely- 
spread  reputation. 

Nearly  half  the  score  sent  in  have  been  ex- 
hibited before,  including,  as  we  believe,  No.  3. 
“ Taliesin  Pen  Beirdd  4.  “ The  Contest  be- 
tween the  Minstrel  and  the  Nightingale;”  7* 
“Charity;”  11.  “ Ilagar  and  Ishmael;”  13. 
“Pastoral  Apollo;”  14.  “A  Youth  at  a 
Stream;”  15.  “Group  of  Adam  and  Eve  la- 
menting the  death  of  Abel;”  16.  “Nar- 
cissus;” and  19.  “ A Hunter  returned  home.” 
Looking  at  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  and 
the  intention  of  the  offer  (“  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  a fine  work  of  art”),  we  may  venture  to 
say  the  selection  will  not  be  made  from  these. 

Of  No.  9.  “ A Deer  stalker  in  pursuit  ” (an 
admirable  group,  demanding  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  to  decide)  there  is  a cast  in  the 
present  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  We  un- 
derstand, however,  evidence  is  offered  that  it 
was  prepared  expressly  for  the  competition. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  those  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt. 

No.  1.  “A  Girl  persuading  Cupid  to  shoot 
at  one  she  loves,”  embodies  a pretty  notion, — 
the  half-willing,  half-hesitating  Cupid  is  well 
conceived  and  well  executed.  A meanness  in 
the  figure  of  the  girl  lessens  the  value  of  the 
group;  2.  “Iris  ascending”  is  a work  of 
great  excellence ; the  lower  limbs  are  beauti- 
ful; 5.  “ Maternal  Affection  ;”  6.  “Sleep”  (a 
sister  and  brother);  and  18.  “ The  Centaur 
instructing  Chiron,”  have  each  points  of  ex- 
cellence; 8.  “Dancing  Girl  reposing”  is  a 
powerful  competitor  for  the  prize.  The  lower 
part  of  the  figure  is  too  heavy  for  its  title ; 
nevertheless  it  is  an  exquisite  production,  ho- 
nourable to  the  country. 

10.  “Innocence”  may  justly  stand  in  rivalry 
with  the  last.  The  subject  is  a young  girl 
seated,  clasping  a dove  to  her  neck.  The 
author  of  this  will  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
English  sculptors,  if  he  be  not  there  already. 

12.  “ Genius  receiving  the  Reward  of  Me- 
rit,” displays  much  ability,  and  has  barely 
escaped  being  a fine  work.'  The  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  a youth  who  is  placing  the  crown  on 
his  own  head — a doubtful  position. 

17-  “ The  Meeting  of  Hero  and  Leander  ” 
has  many  faults,  but  gives  good  promise  - and 
20,  “ L’Allegro,”  though  pictorial  rather  than 
sculptural,  has  much  grace. 


CAUTION  TO  RAILWAY  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — I beg  once  more  to  occupy  a place  in 
your  valuable  journal,  to  shew  up  a new  system 
of  railway  fraud,  as  practised  by  a Mr.  England, 
living  at  No.  11,  Queen’s-road,  Bermondsey. 
It  appears,  he  put  an  advertisement  into  the 
Times,  in  the  beginning  of  last  month,  stating 
that  he  wanted  eight  or  ten  railway  surveyors’ 
assistants,  and  many  there  were  who  answered 
it.  However,  upon  an  interview  being  ap- 
pointed, he  stated  that  he  wanted  from  each 
assistant  two  guineas,  one  to  be  paid  there  and 
then,  and  the  other  out  of  the  first  week’s 
salary  (which  was  to  be  four  guineas  per 
week).  He  subsequently  desired  all  the  assist- 
ants to  meet  him  last  Monday  evening,  at  six 
o’clock,  at  a coffee-house  in  the  city.  He 
came  there  with  his  portmanteau  at  five  o’clock, 
and  after  persuading  the  landlord  to  pay  him 
one  guinea,  and  let  him  take  his  son  out  with 
him,  left  under  some  pretence,  and  has  never 
returned.  A warrant  was  applied  for,  but 
could  not  be  obtained,  on  account  of  his  having 
actually  been  employed  on  a bonh-fide  line  of 


railway  at  the  time  he  put  in  the  advertise- 
ment, so  that  they  must  all  calmly  submit  to 
lose  their  money.  If,  Sir,  you  would  either 
insert  this,  or  expose  Mr.  England  in  some 
other  way,  you  would  oblige  your  constant 
reader,  Veritas. 

G,  Cadogan-street,  Chelsea,  8th  July,  1846. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Tiif.  healthy  contagion  of  the  sanatory  in- 
11  uence  has  “broken  out”  at  Ipswich,  where 
the  inefficient  cleansing  and  drainage  of  the 
streets  and  houses,  the  prevalence  of  open  cess- 
pools and  burial  places  within  the  precincts, 
and  the  want  of  an  abundant  household  supply 
of  water,  are  at  present  forcing  themselves  into 
public  notice.  A general  system  of  sewerage 
is  under  consideration,  as  (at  least  it  ought  to 
be)  but  an  initiative  and  partial  reined)'.  The 
Jpswich  Journal  is  very  properly  pointing  at- 
tention to  the  other  and  even  more  particularly 
necessary  measures;  and  salutarily  reminds 
its  readers  of  “ the  noxious  effluvia  emitted 
when  the  corner  of  St.  Peter’s  churchyard  was 
rounded  off,”  and  of  the  state  of  the  church- 
yard at  St.  Mary  Kee,  the  desecrated  church- 
yard of  St.  Lawrence,  and  indeed  of  every 
churchyard  in  the  town.  We  would  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  the  editors  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Parry, in  arecent  number  of  T he  Builder, 
for  the  institution  of  joint-parochial  cemeteries. 

-Energetic  means,  in  the  shape  of  30,0004, 

have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Leeds 
Street  Committee,  by  the  town  council,  for  the 
formation  of  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage 

there. On  Friday  week  the  new  church  at 

Morton,  near  Gainsborough,  and  on  the  follow- 
day  the  Stockwith  Church,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Both  have  had  stained  glass  windows  provided 

by  gift. The  journeymen  plasterers  of 

Huddersfield  have  struck  work  for  an  advance 
of  wages  Gd.  a day,  making  21s.  to  24s.  aweek. 

The  masters  are  determined  to  resist. The 

Bricklayers  of  York,  too,  have  struck  fora 

similar  advance. It  appears  that  the  chapel 

of  the  episcopal  palace  of  Ripon,  noticed  in  our 
last,  is  to  be  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  for  the  use  of  an  adjacent 
hamlet,  as  well  as  of  the  bishop  and  his  house- 
hold.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  Monastery 
of  Holy  Trinity,  to  be  erected  near  Market 
W eighton,  in  Yorkshire,  as  a normal  and  boys’ 
school,  was  laid  or  blessed  by  the  vicar- apos- 
tolic of  the  district  on  the  24th  ult. A new 

Gothic  decorated  window  has  been  added  to 

Royston  Church. It  is  said  that  in  the 

churchyard  of  St.  Helen’s,  Worcester,  upwards 
of  1 ,100  bodies  have  been  buried  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  a space  of  only  300  square 

yards. A paving  rate  of  2s.  per  pound  has 

been  ordered  at  Birmingham  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense (about  30,0004)  of  the  improved  culverts 
in  course  of  formation  in  the  town.  The 
evidence  of  twelve  parties  resident  there 
having  been  obtained  in  favour  of  the  practi- 
cability of  consuming  smoke  and  at  the  same 
time  saving  fuel ; the  Street  Act  Committee 
recommend  the  commissioners  at  once  to 
“ compel  every  owner  of  a steam-engine  to 

consume  his  own  smoke.” The  last  stone 

of  the  Branch  Bank  of  England  at  Man- 
chester was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. At 

Liverpool,  there  are  to  be  two  holidays  during 
Prince  Albert’s  visit.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, Architect,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  spectators  on  the  intended  site  of  the 
Sailors’  Home,  are  well  spoken  of.  The 
steam-boat  owners  not  consuming  their  own 
smoke  on  the  river,  are  to  be  requested  to 
burn  coke  on  the  two  gala  days. The  Liver- 

pool Church  Building  Society  have  voted  that 
a subscription  be  now  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a fund  to  build  churches  in 
the  new  districts  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  as- 
signed by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
under  the  6th  and  7th  Viet.” Hereford- 

shire, it  is  said,  is  the  only  English  county  in 

which  there  is  not  one  steam-engine. In 

the  public  works  in  Ireland,  14,000  men  are 

employed  at  the  public  cost. The  sum  of 

20,0004  has  been  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Magee,  of  Dublin,  for  the  erection  of  a Pres- 
byterian College  in  Ireland. In  a number 

ot  cases  of  loss  of  life  through  bathing  in 
rivers,  ponds,  and  canals,  collected  from  the 
provincial  papers,  the  verdict  of  the  coroners’ 
jury,  it  is  said,  “ has  been  in  every  instance, 


‘ Accidental  Death  :’  the  Daily  News  says, 
should  it  not  have  been  1 Drowned  for  want  of 
6afe  and  proper  bathing  places  ?’  ” 


CONSECRATION  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH, 
LONGSIGHT. 

The  church  newly-erected  at  Longsight, 
near  Manchester,  has  lately  been  consecrated. 
It  was  noticed  under  the  head  of  “ Architecture 
and  Art  in  Manchester,”  in  our  last  volume. 
It  was  commenced  in  March,  1845,  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  builder,  of  Broughton,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Gregan,  architect.  It  is  in  the 
early  English  style  of  architecture;  and  con- 
sists of  a chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  a south 
porch,  and  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  east  windows  of  the  chancel 
and  the  south  aisles,  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  made  by  Mr.  Willement,  of  London. 
The  glass  in  the  chancel  window  is  the  gift  of 
Miss  Marshall,  and  contains  representations  of 
of  a number  of  the  saints.  That  in  the  aisle 
window  is  the  joint  gift  of  Miss  Marshall,  and 
her  brother,  Mr.  William  Marshall.  The 
church  contains  rather  more  than  700  sittings, 
one- half  of  which  are  free. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  from  which  we 
take  the  account,  has  the  following  judicious 
comments  : — “ It  ought,  in  justice  to  the  ar- 
chitect, to  be  stated,  that  this  church  is  by  no 
means  carried  out  according  to  his  original 
designs  and  intentions  ; for  the  successive  al- 
terations and  enlargements  which  he  was,  from 
time  to  time,  called  upon  to  make,  have,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  thrown  the  build- 
ing out  of  proportion,  and  given  to  it  a short- 
ened appearance,  very  different  from  any  thing 
in  the  plan  as  first  adopted.  Changes  made  in 
a design  after  the  commencement  of  the  build- 
ing are  always  dangerous,  and  are  among  the 
severest  misfortunes  which  architects  are  sub- 
ject to;  that  nice  and  delicate  adjustment  of 
parts,  which  an  artist  deems  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  his  work,  is  but  too  seldom  taken 
into  consideration  by  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  interfere  with  it ; and  thus  an  archi- 
tect is  often  blamed  for  that  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  and  which  he  laments  more  than 
any  one  else  is  likely  to  do,  from  his  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  It  seems  that  the  entire  clerestory 
was  an  after-thought;  added  to  a building 
originally  designed  to  be  without  it;  and 
the  tower  and  spire  are  diminutive  and  in- 
significant in  dimensions  from  the  simple 
fact  of  the  church  having  out-grown  them, 
they  being  part  of  the  small  plan  on  which  the 
church  was  begun. 

The  temporary  causes  of  such  changes  pass 
away  and  are  forgotten,  the  building  re- 
mains. 


FUND  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  MOORE, 

THE  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

The  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  unfortunate 
George  Moore,  now  in  a state  of  imbecility,  and 
for  whom  we  appealed  to  our  readers  some  time 
ago,  amount  to  5004,  and  will  be  invested  in 
such  manner  as  the  trustees  may  think  most 
eligible. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Mr.  Edward  Blore, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Moore  (Mr.  George  Moore’s 
brother),  have  consented  to  act  in  that  capa- 
city for  the  administration  of  this  fund,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  increased  to  a sufficient 
sum  to  obtain  such  comforts  for  him,  as  even 
those  so  peculiarly  situated  may  be  supposed 
to  appreciate. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  of  77>  Great  Russell-street,  will 
gladly  receive  any  additional  contributions. 


Perils  of  Miners. — One  of  the  most  fear- 
ful mining  calamities  ever  known  occurred  on 
the  9th,  at  East  Wheal  Rose  lead  mine,  about 
eight  miles  from  Truro.  A thunder-storm  of 
unprecedented  violence,  with  a flood  of  the 
heaviest  rain,  broke  over  the  neighbourhood. 
The  torrents  pouring  from  Newlyn  Downs, 
collected  towards  the  valley,  where  the  mine  is 
situated,  and  rushing  down  the  shaft,  filled 
every  level.  Forty-three  persons  were  drowned. 

New  Court  of  Exchequer. — On  Monday 
workmen  commenced  operations  at  Guildhall 
for  forming  a new  Court  of  Exchequer.  To 
effect  the  improvement,  the  foundation  walls 
of  stone,  nearly  three  feet  thick,  are  being  cut 
away,  in  part. 
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ELECTRO  MAGNETISM  AT  LENGTH 
APPLIED  TO  RAILWAYS. 

The  anticipated  application  of  the  power  of 
electro-magnetisn  to  railway  locomotion  is 
beginning  to  shew  itself  in  a practical  form,  at 
least,  whether  practicable  or  not  in  the  present 
instance.  Taylor  and  Condor’s  patent  inven- 
tion consists  in  “ the  application  of  electro- 
magnetic power  to  what  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  atmospheric  system  of  rail- 
way propulsion,  in  order  to  connect  the  piston 
carriage  of  a train  with  the  driving  piston 
within  the  tube;”  and  this  is  done  through  a 
series  of  electro-magnets,  of  course  acting 
attractively  on  a parallel  series  of  armatures, 
capped  with  iron,  in  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  and  projecting  through  the  slit;  which, 
however,  is  covered  air-tight  with  “copper, 
brass,  or  some  other  substance  not  susceptible 
of  the  electro-magnetic  influence,”  and,  there- 
fore, offers  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  electro- 
magnetic induction  between  the  exterior  mag- 
nets and  the  interior  armatures. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY  PRISON. 

Tn  a report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last 
General  Quarter  Sessions  for  fetaffordshire, 
given  in  the  Staffordshire  Mercury,  we  find 
the  following  discussion,  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  gentleman  who  designed  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  new  gaol.  It  seems  to  us 
not  wholly  uninstructive. 

Major  Chetwynd  said  he  had  just  had  placed 
in  his  hands  Mr.  Potter’s  bill,  as  architect  of 
the  new  buildings  at  the  gaol.  1 he  original 
estimate  for  the  buildings  was  19,700/.  Mr. 
Potter  says  he  has  now  measured  up,  and  taken 
an  account  of  work  done,  which  together  with 
the  fittings,  will  amount  to  28,979/.  14s.  3d. 
Mr.  Potter  has  received  no  money  for  his 
services  or  expenses.  If  he  be  paid  by  a per 
centage,  his  claim  would  then  amount  to  1 ,400/. 
or  1,500/.;  should  he  charge  for  his  services 
and  expenses,  the  claim  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same,  lie  now  asks  for  500/.  on  account. 

Mr.  Talbot  : Major  Chetwynd  had  better 
state  to  the  court  the  terms  upon  which  Mr. 
Potter  was  engaged. 

Major  Chetwynd  : Major  Jebb  thought  it 
better  that  the  county  should  employ  Mr.  Pot- 
ter, he  being  in  possession  of  the  plans.  How 
he  was  to  be  paid  was  not  agreed  upon.  It 
was  mentioned  that  it  was  usual  to  pay  for 
such  services  by  a per  centage.  Some  objec- 
tion was  made  to  that  mode  of  payment,  and 
Mr.  Potter  agreed  to  leave  his  remuneration 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Court — whether  to 
allow  him  five  per  cent,  on  the  estimate,  or  to 
remunerate  him  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Talbot : Mr.  Potter  undertook,  for  his 
father,  then  very  infirm,  to  make  the  plans  ot 
the  new  buildings.  Before  the  buildings  were 
commenced  Mr.  Potter’s  father  died,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  county  surveyor.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  Mr.  Potter  would 
give  up  the  plans,  or  whether  he  should  be  en- 
gaged as  architect.  The  court  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  would  be  unfair  towards  Mr. 
Potter  not  to  let  him  build  the  gaol.  The  rate 
of  payment  he  left  to  the  generosity  ot  the 
court ; there  was  no  understanding  about  a 
per  centage. 

Capt.  Powys : I perfectly  recollect  that  I 
objected  to  Air.  Potter  being  employed.  I 
wanted  the  court  to  allow  Mr.  Potter  a proper 
remuneration  for  what  he  had  done,  and  then 
for  him  to  hand  over  the  plans  to  Mr.  Smith, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  building 
might  have  been  erected.  The  county  would 
have  saved  a considerable  sum  had  my  advice 
been  taken.  Last  year,  I asked  Mr.  Potter 
how  much  he  thought  the  new  building  might 
amount  to,  and  he  distinctly  replied  22,000/.  or 
23,000/.  ; we  now  find  the  expense  already  in- 
curred amounting  to  nearly  30,000/.  The 
22,000/.  or  23,000/.  was  to  include  every  thing 
except  the  fittings,  which  were  estimated  at 
1,500/. 

Air.  Potter  : That  was  as  near  as  I could 
judge  ; additions  have  since  been  made. 

Captain  Dyott : However  objectionable  it 
might  be  to  agree  to  pay  an  architect  a per 
centage,  it  is  much  more  so  to  have  no  agree- 
ment at  all.  I would  propose  that  the  court, 
having  received  an  estimate  for  19,600/.,  pay  a 
per  centage  to  Mr.  Potter  on  that  estimate. 


Mr.  Talbot:  We  were  indirectly  pledged  to 
give  a per  centage,  hut  I never  contemplated 
that  Mr.  Potter  would  charge  an  architect’s 
fee  of  5 per  cent.  As  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Potter,  I was  anxious  that  he  should  have  the 
building  of  the  gaol,  but  as  for  expecting  that 
we  were  to  pay  him  5 per  cent,  on  the  estimate, 
it  never  once  entered  my  mind.  I would  never 
sit  in  this  court  and  permit  such  a payment. 

Captain  Powys:  I wished  the  court  to  pay 
Air.  Potter  200/.  for  the  plans.  Had  we  done 
so,  we  should  have  saved  1,200/.  I think  it 
would  be  better  to  appoint  three  magistrates, 
unconnected  with  the  gaol- committee,  who 
might  say  how  much  we  ought  to  pay.  In 
the  mean  time  advance  Air.  Potter  500/.  with- 
out prejudice. 

Air.  Pye  thought  the  matter  might  very 
safely  be  left  to  the  gaol  committee. 

Earl  Talbot  then  moved  that  the  Deputy- 
Chairman,  Air.  Foster,  and  Captain  Alain- 
waring,  do  form  the  committee  for  fixing  Air. 
Potter’s  remuneration. 

Captain  Alainwaring:  I fear  such  a piece 
of  business  will  be  entirely  out  ot  my  line. 
What  are  we  to  do  ? Is  it  running  the  tape 
over  the  work?  (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman  : The  committee  will  have  to 
report  if  any  and  what  further  sum  is  due  to 
Air.  Potter. 


JiUU)  15OO&0. 

The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture. By  AIatthew  Holbf.che  Bi.oxam. 
8th  edition.  Bogue,  Fleet-street.  1 846. 

The  appearance  of  an  eighth  edition  of  this 
valuable  little  book,  sufficiently  proves  that  it 
has  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  public. 
Illustrated  with  228  wood  cuts,  it  traces  the 
origin,  progress,  and  decay  of  gothic  art,  and 
forms  an  attractive  and  useful  introduction  to 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  From 
a note  in  it,  we  learn  that  the  author  has  a 
companion  volume  in  progress,  treating  of  the 
internal  arrangement  and  decoration  of  English 
churches. 

The  book  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  ex- 
tracts or  require  eulogium.  We  transcribe, 
however,  its  last  paragraphs'*— 

“ In  conclusion,  what  Archbishop Bramhall 
hath  declared  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies, 
may  fitly  be  applied  to  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  new  churches,  as  most  con- 
ducive to  those  ends  for  which  they  are  in 
part  intended;  that  is,  they  ought  to  be  so 
planned,  constructed,  arranged,  and  adorned, 
not  going  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  or 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  as  ‘ to  be  advance- 
ments of  order,  modesty,  decency,  gravity,  in 
the  service  of  God,  to  be  adjuments  to  atten- 
tion and  devotion,  furtherances  of  edification, 
helps  of  memory,  exercises  of  faith,  the  leaves 
that  preserve  the  fruit,  the  shell  that  preserves 
the  kernel  of  religion  from  contempt.  And 
all  this  with  due  moderation,  so  as  neither  to 
render  religion  sordid  and  sluttish,  nor  yet 
light  and  garish,  but  comely  and  venerable.’  ” 

Appendix  A to  Tot  tie's  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
Weale,  1846. 

This  appendix  contains  five  plates,  ably  de- 
signed by  Air.  Carl  Tottie,  architect,  and  very 
well  engraved  by  Air.  H.  Adlard.  Five  or  ten 
years  ago  these  designs  for  monuments  would 
have  been  very  popular,  but  at  the  present 
moment  opinion  runs  in  a different  channel. 


Intellectual  Enjoyments  for  the 
AIui-titude. — That  ungodly  selfishness  is  now 
exploded,  says  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  recent  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  by  which  the 
upper  classes  were  induced  to  suppose  that 
mental  pleasures  were  a luxury  reserved  for 
their  exclusive  enjoyment,  although  they  were 
often  forced  to  adopt  the  dog-in-the-manger 
system,  and  neither  taste  of  those  pleasures 
themselves  nor  permit  them  to  others.  What- 
ever may  add  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of 
our  poorer  brethren,  we  are  bound  by  common 
feelings  of  charity  to  procure  for  them  if 
possible ; and  this  duty  becomes  the  more  im- 
portant, when  the  object  in  view  is  to  call  them 
from  the  world  of  sense  without,  by  opening  to 
them  the  world  of  thought  within,  and  by 
adopting  those  means  which  cannot  fail  to 
soften,  refine,  and  humanize  the  character. 


fHiBcrllanM. 

Supply  of  Water  to  Rome  and  Lon- 
don.—A sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  A correspondent 
of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine , in  the  current 
number,  after  describing  briefly  some  of  the 
principal  aqueducts  in  Rome,  says, — “The 
probable  supply  to  the  1,000,000  of  inhabitants 
of  which  Rome  could  one  time  boast,  amounted 
to  50,000,000  cubic  feet,  being  equal  to  about 
50  cubic  feet  for  each  individual.  This  is  pro- 
bably twenty  times  the  quantity  which  London 
now  receives  for  each  of  its  inhabitants — a 
fact  which  goes  far  to  justify  the  application 
of  the  disgraceful  term  “ bathless”  to  this,  the 
largest,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  the  world.  How  miserably  insig- 
nificant do  our  water-works  appear,  and  how 
trifling  the  supply  they  furnish  to  this  mighty 
city  of  more  than  two  millions,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  immense  flood  of  pure  water 
poured  into  old  Rome  by  her  gigantic  aque- 
ducts! And  how  discreditable  the  difference 
between  the  two  capitals,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  far  superior  resources  which  modern  sci- 
ence has  placed  at  our  command,  and  on  the 
well-known  fact,  that,  through  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  the  strata  on  which  London  stands, 
she  has  at  her  command — requiring,  as  it  were, 
but  the  smiting  of  the  rock  to  make  them  gush 
forth— boundless  supplies  of  the  purest  possible 
water ! 

Stealing  the  Lease  of  a House. — On 
Alonday,  at  the  Police-court,  a little  dark- 
complexioned  man,  named  James  Lyon,  was 
charged  by  a man  named  APGrade  with  this 
extraordinary  offence.  Complainant  said  he 
had  taken  the  lease  of  a house  in  Arley-street, 
from  the  prisoner,  in  1841,  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  had  the  lease  duly  executed  on 
stamped  parchment.  lie  had  since  laid  out 
280/.  upon  the  house.  Some  days  ago,  the 
prisoner  called  upon  him,  and  some  representa- 
tion being  made  by  him,  complainant  laid  the 
lease  on  the  table,  when  the  latter  having 
turned  his  back,  the  prisoner  seized  the  docu- 
ment, put  it  into  his  breast,  and  ran  off  with  it. 
This  statement  being  confirmed  by  a witness, 
the  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

The  Railway  System  turned  upside 
down. — A model  is  said  to  be  exhibited  at 
Gerard’s-hall,  representative  of  an  ambitious, 
but  apparently  more  fanciful  than  practical, 
novelty,  called  “ Parkin’s  new  system  of  loco- 
motion,” in  which  the  wheels  are  fixed  and  the 
rails  locomotive— the  wheels  being,  in  short, 
transferred  to  the  road  and  the  rails  to  the 
carriages.  Vast  improvements  in  speed  and 
comfort  and  economy  are  claimed  for  this  in- 
vention, which  is  proposed  to  be  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  in  the  centre  of  a train  of  very 
light  carriages,  without  springs,  which  the 
engine  is  to  push  along  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour  over  the  stationary  wheels.  Altogether 
the  scheme  appears  to  be  a very  doubtful  one, 
though  said  to  have  been  voted  by  forty  or  fifty 
apparently  intelligent  persons  as  “ worthy  of 
public  support.” 

Early  Architectural  Remains. — The 
Cumberland  Pacquet  says,  that  “ The  workmen 
employed  in  taking  down  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  Aspatria,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building it,  have  discovered,  amid  the  frag- 
ments of  that  venerable  edifice,  a number  of 
indubitable  and  interesting  remains  of  a pre- 
viously existing  church,  consisting  of  crosses, 
window  mullions,  capitals,  shafts,  &c., — all  of 
which  are  elaborately  carved.  These  antiqui- 
ties, and  their  workmanship,  evince  a style  of 
architecture  long  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  appear  to  belong  to  the  style  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Other  discoveries  may  yet  be 
made  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  history  of  this  time-honoured  edifice;  as 
much  of  the  foundation  still  remains  to  be 
excavated.” 

Uffculm. — In  recently  taking  down  the 
tower  of  the  ancient  church  in  this  parish,  a 
square  stone  was  found,  hearing  the  inscription 
“HCCB  704”  coarsely  cut,  but  quite  legi- 
ble. The  date  corresponds  with  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  and 
shews  that  the  church  was  erected  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy. 

The  Colossal  Wellington. — A move  is 
being  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pre- 
vent even  now,  if  possible,  the  elevation  ol  the 
statue  at  Hyde-park  corner. 
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Seyssel  Asphalte. — A few  weeks  since  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  our  paper,  which  stated 
that  during  the  very  hot  days  the  asphalte  laid 
down  in  the  streets  of  Manchester  had  actually 
become  so  soft,  as  to  render  it  a nuisance  to 
those  persons  who  had  to  walk  over  it.  Since, 
however,  the  above  article  appeared  in  print, 
we  have  learnt  that  the  material  so  affected 
was  not  real  asphalte;  and  we  deem  it  fair, 
therefore,  to  state,  that  portions  of  the  pave- 
ments of  this  town,  which  were  laid  down  eight 
years  ago  with  Se)ssel  Asphalte  by  Claridge’s 
Company,  were  uninjured  by  the  heat. — Liver- 
pool Standard. 

Auk  Architects  only  to  Copy? — It  is 
a humiliating  truth,  but  truth  nevertheless, 
that  very  low  views — utterly  derogatory  to  it 
as  art  — are  entertained  of  architecture,  both 
by  those  who  follow  it  as  a profession  and  by 
the  public.  For  the  latter  there  is  more  ex- 
cuse than  for  the  former ; since,  if  they  are 
ignorant,  it  is  because  they  are  uninstructed — 
kept  in  ignorance  by  those  who,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  able  to  inform  them  better.  The 
mere  bluster  of  fine  phrases  and  pompous 
words,  put  forth  by  way  of  asserting  the  claims 
of  architecture,  very  ill  disguises  the  degrading 
fact  that,  as  r.  fine  art,  it  is  held  to  have  been 
long  ago  so  completely  worn  out,  that  nothing 
is  now  left  for  it  but  to  mimic — with  what 
ability  it  may — the  efforts  of  its  palmier  days, 
when  t was  permitted  to  indulge  its  native 
impulses,  uncontrolled  by  the  fetters  of  all- 
enslaving  Precedent.  However  they  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  servility  is  alike  the 
badge  of  all  — of  the  “Goth”  as  of  the 
“ Greek,”  of  the  “ Greek  ” as  of  the  “ Goth.” 
The  universal  refrain  is,  Copy,  copy ! — Ac- 
cordingly, copying  is  made  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  art;  and  the  public — that  is,  the 
thinking  part  of  it — wonder  very  justly  that 
architecture,  advanced  as  it  has  been  to  the 
merely  mechanical,  should  rank  as  a fine  art 
at  all. — Lamb's  “ Studies  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture 

The  Meeanee  Column. — We  understand 
that  preparations  are  going  forward  for  having 
the  Meeanee  Column  cast  in  Calcutta,  and 
that  44  brass  guns  of  various  sizes,  have  been 
sent  from  Scinde  for  the  purpose.  The  column 
is  to  be  130  feet  in  height,  including  the  plinth, 
base,  shaft,  capital,  and  a figure  of  Britannia, 
1!)  feet  in  height,  which,  with  a pedestal  of 
7 feet,  is  to  surmount  the  whole.  The  design 
was  drawn  by  Colonel  Waddington,  of  the 
Bombay  Engineers.  The  column  is  to  be 'of 
the  florid  Corinthian  order,  and  its  shaft  60 
feet  in  height,  and  7 fret  in  diameter.  The 
figure  will  be  of  brass  gilt.  This  column  is 
destined  to  adorn  Bombay,  and  will,  as  we 
hear,  be  erected  on  the  esplanade  near  the 
Wellesley  statue. — India  paper. 

Newly-painted  Houses. — An  American 
physician  attributes  the  deaths  of  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  to  living  in  newly-painted 
houses,  the  effect  of  which  engenders  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

Marble  from  IIavannah. — The  arrival 
at  St.  Katharine’s  Docks  of  a new  sort  of  im- 
portation from  IIavannah,  in  the  shape  of  nine 
blocks  of  marble,  is  announced. 

New  Church  in  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. — The  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  Charlotte-street,  erected 
from  the  designs  ofMr.  Hugh  Smith,  Bedford- 
row,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  last. 

All  Saints’  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 
— This  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  the  9th  instant.  We  propose 
to  give  an  engraving  and  description  of  it 
shortly. 

Chelsea  Bridge. — The  Chelsea  Bridge 
and  Embankment  Bill  was  read  a second  time 
on  Tuesday  last. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

£Wc  arc  compelled,  by  the  Interference  of  the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 


For  lighting  the  parish  of  Paddington  for  three,  five,  or 
seven  years  with  gas. 

For  repairing  Stogumber  Church,  Somersetshire. 

For  the  construction  of  a warehouse  at  Liverpool. 

For  three  miles  of  six-inch  cold  blast  iron  water-pipe  for 
the  town-council  of  Bath. 

For  one  mile  and  a half  of  five-inch  cold  blast  iron  water- 
pipe  for  the  town-council  of  Bath. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-established  builders  and  car- 
penter’s business  at  Trowbridge. 
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For  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Swansea. 

For  the  erection  of  a prison,  including  a Court  House  and 
court  accommodation,  keepers’  and  other  apartments,  boun- 
dary walls,  &c.,  at  Fort  William,  in  the  county  of  Inver- 

For  the  earth  work  necessary  to  complete  the  widening  of 
the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway. 

For  the  mason  work  necessary  to  complete  the  widening 
of  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway. 

For  other  work  necessary  to  complete  the  widening  of  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  railway. 

For  raising  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Upton-upon- 
Scvern  towards  Hanley  Castle  to  a level  with  the  present 
footpath. 

For  the  paving  of  300  tons  of  Scotch  granite  in  the  street 
of  Claypatn,  in  the  county  of  Durham  (promptly). 

For  the  disposal  of  an  ironmonger’s  business  established 
upwards  of  50  years. 

For  the  re-erection  of  the  house  of  the  feoffees  of  the 
Stroud  Charities. 

For  the  erection  of  a lock-up  house  at  Wittersliam. 

For  the  erection  of  a lock-up  house  and  police  house  at 
Loddon,  Norfolk. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  plumbing, 
glazing,  and  painting  line,  established  at  Fakcnham  for 
nearly  a century. 

For  the  erection  of  a free  church  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  iron  staircase,  10  feet  in  height, 
and  of  light  and  elegant  construction,  at  Piccadilly, 

For  the  superintendence,  by  a clerk  of  works,  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  fever  hospital  of  the  Fermoy  Poor  Law  Union, 
Ireland : remuneration  limited  to  a maximum  of  £20 
(promptly.) 

For  400  tons  of  limestone  at  Cork. 

For  the  rc-erectiou  of  the  Great  West  Window  of  the  nave 
of  Leominster  parish  church. 

For  the  mason  work  of  a new  church,  Upperthong,  Holin- 
firth. 

For  the  carpenter  work  of  Upperthong  church. 

For  the  slater  and  other  work  of  Upperthong  church. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  barn  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For  the  erection  of  an  inn  at  Wittonby,  Darlington. 

For  iron  work  and  apparatus,  consisting  of  retorts,  puri- 
fiers, condenser,  meter,  &c.,  See.,  for  the  West  Ham  Gas 
Works  at  Stratford. 

For  the  transfer  of  a plumber’s,  glazier’s,  and  painter’s 
business,  established  formany  years  in  Preston. 

For  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  works  necessary  for 
the  Crediton  Station,  of  the  Exeter  and  Crediton  Rail- 
way. 

For  the  sale  or  letting  of  a bed  of  clay  in  Liverpool. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  station  and  lock-up  house  at 
Wrexham. 

For  the  employment  of  200  masons  by  the  contractors  for 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway. 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Stockwcll-strcet 
bridge  at  Glasgow. 

For  the  erection  of  new  vestry  rooms  and  offices  for  the 
vestrymen  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex. 

For  the  transfer  of  a painter’s  business  (in  town).  Profits 
about  250/.  per  annum. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  several  dockyards  with  red 
and  yellow  pine  timber,  rock  elm  timber,  spruce  deals,  &c. 

For  one  or  two  cast-iron  tanks,  with  or  without  gas- 
holders, and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

For  a considerable  quantity  of  rain-water  pipe. 

F or  five  tons  weight  of  hot-water  pipe. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  machinery  of  a saw-mill  at  Liver- 
pool, with  latnes,  planing  machine,  benches,  & c. 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a cast-iron  tank  and 
gas-holder  at  the  West  Ham  Gas  Works  at  Stratford. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  auction. 

At  Liverpool : 5,835  logs  of  pencil  cedar  from  New  Or- 
leans, 450  logs  Cuba  mahogany,  1,590  large  lancewood  spars, 
and  276  Rio  rosewood  planks. 

At  Hclmingham  : 2,300  feet  of  stout  oak  slabs,  1,500  feet 
of  lj  inch  oak  plank,  900  feet  of  1 inch  and  S inch  oak 
board,  & c. 

At  Liverpool:  a periodical  sale  of  mahogany  and  other 
fine  woods. 

At  Osbornc-street,  Hull : the  building  and  other  materials 
of  two  houses. 

At  Halstead:  600  oak  trees. 

At  Southampton : 1,200  seasoned  Memel  and  Petersburg 
deals  nnd  battens,  also  2,100  red  and  white  Norway  deals 
and  battens,  and  25  loads  of  Norway  die  square  timber. 

At  Liverpool : the  stock  in  trade  of  a nail-maker. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  building  materials  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  cattle  yard  and  Pavilion  : also, 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne:  a quantity  of  colonial  cottages, 
adapted  for  hunting-boxes,  or  emigration,  and  a quantity  cf 
iron  hurdles. 

At  Bermondsey,  Ncw-road  : a valuable  stock  of  timber. 

At  Park-road,  Liverpool : the  stock  in  trade  of  a general 
ironmonger. 

At  55,  Church-street,  Liverpool : an  elegant  assortment  of 
flock,  satin,  oak,  gothic,  and  other  new  patterned  paper 
hangings. 

At  Islington  : two  brick  built  carcases  in  a forward  state 
of  completion. 

At  Ovingham  boat-house  (by  Newcastle) : several  hundred 
oak-trees. 

At  Datchett,  Bucks : 50  large  elm-trees. 

At  Whittingam,  East  Lothian,  Scotland  : a quantity  of 
peeled  oak  and  ash  cut  wood,  6 to  10  inches  on  the  side. 

At  Gas  street,  Aberdeen  : the  whole  works  and  plant  of 
the  Aberdeen  Gas-light  Company,  in  complete  working 

At  Leith  : a cargo  of  yellow  pine,  birch,  and  deals. 

At  Holkham:  3,500  large  oak,  ash,  &c.,  poles,  and  9 large 
sycamore  traes. 

At  57,  Brick-lane,  St.  Luke’s : an  extensive  builder’s 
stock,  with  a 2(i-horsc  power  steam-engine,  sawing  majjii- 
nery,  forge-bellows,  smith’s  tools,  &c.,  Ike, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" J.  Houston.”  Is  he  certain  that  Mr.  Turner  designed 
the  conservatories  in  question  ? 

11  J.  B.  F.”  Weale  has  published  a “ Drawing  Book  for 
Students  in  Architecture,  &c.”  (30  plates),  but  we  cannot 
say  if  it  be  good  or  bad. 

“ T.  Square,"  (Bristol).  Write  to  the  Secretary,  16, 
Grosvenor- street,  for  a form. 

“ tV.  C.”  Thanks.  We  shall  hope  to  see  some  results 
of  the  trip. 

IV.  B.”  The  drawing-  is  scarcely  precise  enough  for 
our  purpose.  We  arc  seeking  some  engraved  view  of  the 
church  by  which  to  alter  it. 

“ Mr.  C."  We  are  obliged,  and  will  endeavour,  notwith- 
standing the  distance,  to  attend. 

“ Blackburn  E.tchange  Buildings.”  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  in  this  competition  is  nsked  for  by  several. 

“ U-  H.”  (St.  James' s-ptace),  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ A.  B.  C.”  You  must  give  notice  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor. 

Next  u-eek.— Mr.  Warrington, 

***  The  length  to  which  the  article  on  ‘‘ Kitchen  Arrange- 
ments ” extends,  forces  us  to  postpone  several  articles. 

Received. — “ Original  Subscribers.”  Beckmann’s  His. 
tory  of  Inventions,”  translated  by  Johnston,  forming  part 
of  ‘‘Bohn’s  Standard  Library.”  (Bohn,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden).  An  admirable  series  of  surpassing  cheap- 
ness. ‘‘ Bidder’s  Table,”  shewing  the  contents  of  excava- 
tions, to  facilitate  the  estimating  of  public  works.  (May- 
nard, Earl’s-court,  Cranbourne-street,  London).  ‘‘Patent 
Journal,”  No.  VII. 


.a.DVER.TISEIVTEI'TTS. 

JEPHSON  GARDENS. — A Premium  of 

Twenty-five  Pounds  will  be  awarded  by  the  Trustees 
of  these  Gardens  to  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best 
set  of  PLANS,  accompanied  with  a specification  for  laying 
them  out.  A Premium  of  Ten  Pounds  will  be  awarded  for 
the  second  best  plan.  The  ground  consists  of  about  eleven 
acres  of  land,  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into  an  orna- 
mental garden  and  pleasure-ground.  The  plans  upon  which 
the  premiums  are  awarded,  will  become  the  property  of  the 
trustees.  All  plans  must  be  accompanied  with  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost. 

A lithographic  ground-plan  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  OWEN  WHITE,  Honorary  Secretary,  Lower  Parade, 
Leamington  ; of  whom,  also,  further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  plans  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1 816. — By  order, 
OWEN  WHITE,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Leamington,  June  25,  I8t6. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  pnid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


TO  DECORATORS,  UPHOLDERS,  PAPER- 
HANGERS,  &c. 

MESSRS.  II  INCH  LIFE  and  Company 

avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint their  Friends  and  the  Trade  that  they  have,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  wish,  opened  a spacious  warehouse  at  123, 
Wardour-strect,  Oxford-street,  where  they  will  always  have 
ready  a large  stock  of  every  description  of  style  and  pattern 
at  the  lowest  prices  possible  ; they  will  also  have  a selection 
of  the  mostsplendid  decorations  of  French  and  other  designs. 


ARC II 1 TECTU R A L EN RICH i\l ENTS. 

—BIELEFELD’S  improved  PAPIER  MACIIE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  House,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
mache  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  I/.  Works, 
15,  Wellington-street,  North,  Strand. 


TO  OWNERS  of  HOUSES  anil  Landed 

Property. — It  is  important  to  those  who  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  property  to  know  that  Messrs.  BECKWITH  and 
SALMON  have  a system  of  business  peculiar  to  themselves, 
by  which  they  affect  the  speedy  sale  of  every  description  of 
property  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  and  that  without  any 
risk  to  their  clients,  as  they  make  no  charge  whatever  until  a 
sale  is  effected  ; and  this  they  also  carry  out  in  cases  where 
it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  submit  property  to  public 
auction.  The  immense  sales  of  property  effected  by  Beckwith 
and  Salmon  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  their  pa- 
trons, and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  the  envy  of  some  of  the 
lower  grade  of  agents,  who  have  resorted  to  the  mean  sub- 
terfuge of  copying  the  language  of  their  advertisements,  in 
order  to  catch  tile  unwary,  among  which  stands  the  most 
prominent,  the  words  “ Quick  Disposal  of  House  Property,” 
&c.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  this  caution,  in  order 
that  persons  may  not  be  misled. 

BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneers,  Land-agents, 
and  Surveyors,  25,  Bucklersbury. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  at  a great  sacrifice,  having 
been  recently  made  for  a gentleman’s  mansion,  and  not  now 
required,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  steps  fitted  with  orna- 
mental cast-iron  heads,  and  risers  full  three- eighths  in  thick- 
nefs,  perforated  with  quatrefoils  in  panels,  moulded  nosings, 
and  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on  wrought  iron  carriages  ot 
3 inches  by  1 inch.  The  plan  is  formed  of  twenty-two  flyers 
framed  in' one  piece,  three  winders  in  quarter  space,  turning 
to  the  left,  and  four  flyers  above,  measuring  15  feet  in  height 
(but  being  formed  in  two  parts  it  may  be  lowered)  and  3 
feet  wide,  with  9 Inch  tread  of  steps,  nnd  risers  of  8 inches. 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  where  ele- 
gance, space,  and  light,  are  desirable,  as  both  ends  arc 
framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central  situation, 
and  suitable  in  a showroom,  warehouse,  or  any  out-door 
purpose,  such  as  for  descending  from  a drawing  room  to 
pleasure-grounds,  See.  &c. — Apply  to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE, 
Stove  Grate  Manufacturers,  5,  Jcrroyn-street,  Regent- 
street. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.— A new  and  interesting  Lecture  by  Dr. 
Ryan,  on  the  Phenomena  and  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
at  half-past  three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Prof.  Bachhoff- 
ncr’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, dailv.  Macintoshes  Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s 
Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  all  in  action.  Hallette’s  Atmospheric 
Railway  Valve.  The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-hydrogen 
Microsconc,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of  Living  Objects. 
A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  is  one  of 
the  series  of  Dissolving  Views  just  introduced.— Admission, 
Is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
placc.  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


JOHN  GOODWIN,  Manufacturer  of  Blue 
tcrro-metallic,  plain,  and  ornamental  roofing  tiles  ; 
flooring  tiles  or  quarries  (square,  octagon,  and  hexagon 
shapes,  of  different  sizes) ; hip  and  valley  tiles  ; plain,  roll- 
topt,  and  rebated  joint  ridges;  ridges  with  vertical  orna- 
ments at  top,  such  os  fleur-de-lis,  trefoil,  vandvkcs,  &c. ; 
barn  floor  bricks,  sough  grids,  channel  bricks,  malt  kiln 
quarries,  wall  coping,  building  and  flooring  bricks  ; also 
various  kinds  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  namely, 
cone-shaped  pipes  20  in.  long,  and  6,  4.J,  and  3 in.  mean 
diameter;  plain  cylindrical  shaped  pipes,  either  18  in.  or 
24  in.  long,  and  12,  9,  6,4,  3,  and  2 in.  diameter;  and  socket 
pipes  24  in.  long,  of  1 1),  12,  10,  9,  8,  6,  5,  4,  and  3 in.  diame- 
ter. At  the  Lodge  Tileworks,  near  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,  from  whence  goods  may  be  conveyed  by 
canal  to  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
most  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 


RAILROAD  DRAUGHTSMEN,  SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS,  & c. 

CURVES  made  of  pood  seasoned  wood 
from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  radius  to  twelve  feet  and 
upwards.  Warranted  perfectly  accurate,  and  the  best  in 
London.  Likewise  surveyor’s  and  architect’s  box  and  ivory 
drawing  scales,  tee  squares,  angles,  parallel  rules,  marquois 
scales,  and  every  description  of  English  and  foreign  rules 
and  scales  made  to  order  on  ihe  shortest  notice  at  GEO. 
MANDER.  late  J.  ASTON,  25,  Old  Compton-street,  Soho, 
London.  Established  upwards  of  fifty  years. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
lartli.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to’the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  ns  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  [appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  [azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25tli  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Beakde  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 

“ Sir, — Wc  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  w hich,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ \Ve  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

’•  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  vour 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources’  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.—  Signed)  "WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

‘ “JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

*'  To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  Loadoa-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

O A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

S * A SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g « ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 3 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ “ j inch  to  li  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old- Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
id  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Sec.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rrilMBER  nf  any  Size,  PLANK.  DEALS, 


X and  BATTENS,'  & c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  St c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AsPHALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 

where  Uie  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 

Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 


insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “ Bitu- 


— ...  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  ol 
The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 


price  Is.  ...  •. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used.  . , , , ,, 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 

Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


STAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 

style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORRE  ST,  19,  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed.  


STAINED,  PAINTED,  AND  EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

GEORGE  HOADLEY  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  supply  orna- 
mental embossed  Glass  from  Is.  6d.  per  foot  super.,  and 
borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run.  Embossed  borders  in  the 
most  splendid  colours  on  view.  Having  been  established 
25  years,  can  give  references  to  numerous  works. 

o,  St.  James’s-place,  Hampstead-road. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


— 

_l| 

— L 

FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 


125,  Aldersgatc-strcet,  City. 

Niue  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
prool  book-safes  and  chests; 
wrought  - iron  fire  - proof 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes ; fire-proof  1 
plate-chests,  Sec.,  & c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent . under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured  in  the  best.manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves.  ■ *r$ 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks,  sold  at  prices  equally  reduced.  J 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  maybe  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot ; ditto,  16  oz. 
coarse,  5id. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  any  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  id.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Gless. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s. ; 
seconds,  24s.;  thirds.  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  fid. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,’  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Sishopsgate-strect  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Sec.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  . 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Bruslies 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


HERRING'S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 

s ecurely  packed  for  the  coun  try . 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  buildings. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1846. 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  re- 
ferred to  a paper,  on  the 
arrangement  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presenting  plans  and  views  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  recently  erected  by  him 
for  the  county  of  Devon, — and  promised  our 
readers  the  information  it  contained,  at  greater 
length  than  was  then  practicable.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  fulfil  that  pledge. 

Plans  for  the  Devon  Asylum  were  obtained 
by  competition  ; and  in  commencing  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Fowler  gave  an  account  of  the 
course  that  was  pursued  in  making  the  selec- 
tion, which  should  be  recorded. 

The  magistrates  called  in  the  assistance  of 
an  eminent  architect  to  examine  the  plans, 
with  a view  to  set  before  the  committee  in  the 
clearest  light  their  several  merits  and  preten- 
sions. To  effect  this,  he  first  selected  six  out 
of  the  large  number  submitted,  as  being  the 
most  worthy  of  attention  ; and  of  these  a ta- 
bular statement  was  prepared,  shewing  their 
respective  contents,  in  regard  to  area  and 
accommodation,  in  separate  columns,  under 
more  than  twenty  different  heads,  thus  bring- 
ing the  whole  into  one  view,  by  a close  and 
obvious  comparison,  so  far  as  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  figures.  The  result  was  not  a little 
surprising.  Taking  the  most  prominent  or  tan- 
gible points  in  the  table,  viz.,  cubical  area  of 
building  and  estimated  cost, it  was  found  the  first 
ranged  from  4,325,000  to  1,404,000  cubic  feet, 
and  the  estimates  from  49,500/.  to  20,000/. ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was, 
that  the  largest  quantity  of  building  was  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  lowest  estimates:  so 
that  dividing  in  each  case  the  amount  of  ex- 
pense by  the  cubic  quantity,  it  gave  a price 
ranging  from  ljd.  to  6d.  per  foot!  Besides 
this  tabular  expose,  the  architect  reported  fully 
upon  the  respective  merits,  in  regard  to  ar- 
rangement, construction,  and  the  various  other 
considerations,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by 
figures,  so  as  to  afford  the  committee  the 
means  of  forming  a competent  judgment  on 
the  several  plans,  but  not  recommending  any 
one  in  particular.  Upon  this  the  committee 
made  their  adjudication  (not  in  favour  of  the 
loivest  estimate ).  The  advantage  of  this  course 
appears  to  be  the  preventing  the  delusion 
which  too  often  is  caused  on  those  occasions, 
whether  intentional  or  otherwise : it  must 
be  evident  that  this  examination  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  committee  or  their  clerk,  since 
it  requires  considerable  labour  and  professional 
acumen;  besides  that,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
calculations,  and  remarks  certified  on  profes- 
sional responsibility,  that  a solid  ground  can 
be  obtained  upon  which  the  committee  may 
found  their  judgment ; and  further,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  this  course  affords  a great  protec- 
tion against  the  injustice  that  may  otherwise 
be  committed  by  ignorance  or  design.  Thus 
the  proceeding  is  rendered  analogous  to  the 
proper  course  of  justice,  as  administered  in  the 
courts,  viz.,  founding  the  decision  upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. 

Mr.  Fowler  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 


construction  of  the  building,  as  being  rather 
beyond  the  ordinary  scale  of  solidity,  and 
nearly  all  fire-proof.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
made  on  the  spot,  with  footings  and  basements 
of  the  coarse  sand-stone,  from  a quarry  close 
at  hand.  The  following  abstract  of  quantities 
will  further  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed,  viz.,  up  wards  of  12,000 
cubic  feet  of  granite,  in  piers,  plinths,  pave- 
ments, stairs,  string  courses,  &c. ; 16,100 
superficial  feet  of  slate  slabs,  in  cisterns,  floors, 
flat  roofs,  & c. ; 4,170  yards  of  tiles  and  cement, 
in  three  courses,  in  flooring  and  terrace  roofs  ; 
2,600  yards  of  asphalte  flooring;  886  external 
arches,  turned  with  moulded  bricks,  &c,  &c. 

The  expense  of  the  building  was  within  the 
estimate,  and  the  total  outlay  much  less  than 
in  any  former  instance  of  this  kind,  as  was 
shewn  by  the  average  cost  at  per  patient,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  exclusive  of 
land,  viz. — 


Devon £T15 

Surrey 173 

Hanwell 3 02 

Maidstone 183 

Lincoln  (with  land) 240 

Irish  asylums  (average). 183 


The  number  of  patients  provided  for  is  450. 
The  outlay  will  be  defrayed  by  a countv  rate 
of  1 d.  per  pound,  on  a low  rental  spread  over 
a period  of  14  years. 

With  reference  to  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  diagrams,  or  block  plans 
on  the  same  scale,  were  exhibited  to  illustrate 
the  various  forms  adopted  in  some  of  the 
principal  asylums,  viz.,  Hanwell,  Bodmin, 
Wakefield,  and  those  erected  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  which  are  uniform.  En- 
gravings of  them  are  annexed,  and  may  afford 
valuable  hints  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
for  other  purposes.* 

We  give  also  Mr.  Fowler’s  own  plan,  on  the 
same  scale. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  public  buildings,  there  are  some  prin- 
ciples common  to  all  those  in  which  a great 
number  of  inmates  are  to  be  accommodated 
and  managed  with  order,  discipline,  and  eco- 
nomy, such  as  hospitals,  prisons,  workhouses, 
lunatic  asylums,  &c.  Among  the  principal 
objects  to  be  attained  are,  classification,  super- 
vision, light,  ventilation,  easy  communication 
throughout,  not  interfering  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  respective  classes,  or  the  several 
departments  of  management,  and  the  following 
are  Mr.  Fowler’s  observations  on  the  subject 
in  his  own  words  : — 

“ To  effect  these  combined  objects  by  means 
of  any  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  con- 
siderations of  form  and  distribution  become  of 
primary  importance;  and  it  maybe  observed, 
that  in  abandoning  symmetry  to  meet  some 
special  requirement,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  advantage  aimed  at  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  other  consequences. 

The  first  idea  that  naturally  presents  itself 
is,  to  place  the  seat  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  centre,  and  to  bring  each 
separate  portion,  or  department,  into  as  easy  a 
communication  with  it  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  requisite  distinctness  or  classification. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  various  radiating  plans, 
in  most  of  which  directness  of  supervision, 
and  facility  of  inspection,  have  been  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice,  more  or  less,  of  separateness, 
light,  and  ventilation,  objects  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  inmates,  that 
no  other  considerations  can  justify  their  being 
sacrificed  or  interfered  with.  Besides  this,  it 
frequently  results  from  radiating  plans,  where 
the  centre  is  closely  connected  with  the  wings, 
or  approximates  nearly  to  them,  that  the  con- 
sequent obliquity  of  the  lines  and  angles 
creates  great  confusion  in  the  forms  and  de- 
tails of  the  plan,  and  is  thus  detrimental  to 
convenience  and  construction. 

See  page  354, 


The  desideratum,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  the 
advantages  without  the  sacrifices  alluded  to, 
so  as  to  possess  concentration  without  con- 
fusion or  obscurity.  This  has  been  attempted 
in  the  instance  now  adduced  (the  Devon 
Asylum),  by  the  introduction  of  a large  semi- 
circle, embracing  within  it  all  the  administra- 
tive departments,  and  connected  externally 
with  the  several  radiating  buildings,  for  the 
separate  classes  of  inmates.  The  chord  of  the 
semi-circle  being  264  feet  in  length,  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  range  of  buildings  have  each 
so  small  a degree,  either  of  curvature  or  obli- 
quity, as  not  to  detract  from  the  convenience, 
or  interfere  with  the  construction  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  outward  bend  of  the  front  walls 
of  the  day  rooms  gives  them  the  advantage  of 
a more  open  and  cheerful  aspect.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan,  that  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  airing-yards,  resulting  from  the 
radiating  figure,  are  every  way  advantageous, 
being  spacious,  opening  outwards  to  the  fields, 
with  every  variety  of  aspect,  and  with  the 
windows  of  the  circular  range  looking  directly 
and  unobstructedly  into  the  open  country.  The 
governor’s  house,  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  establishment,  enables  him  by  means 
of  the  circular  corridor,  to  visit  each  part 
promptly  and  directly,  without  interfering  with 
any  other ; the  same  applies  to  all  the  officers 
and  attendants.  Also  the  central  position  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  accessories,  whilst  it  is  thus 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  within  the  surveillance 
of  the  governor,  is  so  near  to  the  day  rooms 
(which  are  all  in  the  semi-circle),  that  the 
food  can  be  distributed  with  the  utmost  promp- 
titude and  facility,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
inmates,  and  with  the  least  possible  labour  to 
the  attendants.  A striking  instance  of  the 
reverse  of  this  may  be  observed  at  the  great 
establishment  at  Ilamvell. 

Before  taking  a comparative  view  of  the 
radiating  with  the  rectangular  and  parallel 
plans,  it  may  be  desirable  to  advert  to  some  in- 
stances of  the  former,  to  which  objections  have 
justly  been  made,  on  grounds  that  have  been 
avoided  in  the  Devon  Asylum;  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  to  point  out  the  distinction. 

The  district  asylums  erected  under  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  form  a sort 
of  middle  class,  partaking  of  the  radiating 
principle,  so  far  as  having  oblique  buildings 
mixed  with  rectangular  buildings  (see  plan); 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are 
connected  with  the  centre  and  each  other,  they 
serve  to  shew  the  disadvantages  of  too  close 
concentration,  by  the  waste  of  room,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  expense.  One  proof  of  this  is 
the  high  average  rate  of  cost  of  these  asylums 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients,  al- 
though accompanied  with  a low  average  or 
scale  of  accommodation. 

The  asylum  at  Bodmin  furnishes  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  instance  of  the  disadvantages 
that  may  be  incurred  by  the  radiating  prin- 
ciple; for  there  several  wings  being  directly 
connected  with  the  centre,  they  are  brought  so 
closely  together,  as  to  deprive  the  central  parts 
of  any  proper  proportion  of  light  and  air; 
whilst  the  centre  building,  which  was  designed 
for  the  superintendent’s  residence,  is  cut  up 
entirely  into  passage  rooms,  so  deficient  in 
light  and  convenience,  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any 
value  for  domestic  purposes.  These  obvious 
evils  have  been  adverted  to,  in  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  a 
sweeping  inference  thence  drawn  against  all 
radiating  plans,  including  the  Devon  Asylum  ; 
with  a hint  in  admonition,  to  architects,  to" avoid 
that  arrangement  in  the  plans  that  may  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  future  asylums. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  the  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
plans,  thus  so  summarily  associated  and  con- 
demned ; and  it  may  be  added,  that  having 
been  strongly  impressed  with  the  objections 
incurred  at  Bodmin,  I was  particularly  studious 
to  avoid  them  in  the  Devon  Asylum.” 

We  considered  at  the  time  when  we  firs' 
met  with  this  hasty  condemnation  of  the 
Devon  Asylum,  conveyed  in  a note,  by  a 
side  wind,  as  it  were,  that  Mr.  Fowler  had 
been  ill-treated.  Gentlemen  commissioners, — 
remembering  that  an  opinion  emanating  from 
such  bodies,  however  little  considered  and 
worthless  it  may  be,  has  weight,  and  when 
printed  is  spread  far  and  wide  and  long  ob- 
tains,— should  be  well  informed  before  they 
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condemn,  or  they  may  commit  great  injustice. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Devon  Asylum  is 
found  to  fulfil  all  its  purposes  admirably  well, 
and  to  entitle  its  architect  to  praise. 

We  must  allow  Mr.  Fowler  to  continue  his 
remarks  : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  facility  of  inspection, 
and  indeed  all  duties  and  proceedings  requir- 
ing the  passing  through  the  several  buildings, 
galleries,  passages,  &c.,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  consider  the  result  of  different  .forms 
and  dispositions  of  plan  ; which  naturally  leads 
lo  a comparison  in  that  respect  of  the  radiat- 
ing Form,  and  the  rectangular  plans  of  some  of 
'rho  principal  establishments  previously  erected. 
At  Hanwell,  which  is  the  largest  and  of  the 
E form,  in  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  ex- 
treme wings,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  interjacent  buildings,  being 
about  750  feet  in  length ; and  if  occasion 
should  render  it  necessary  to  go  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  the  distance  is  more  than 
doubled;  but  with  the  alternative  of  crossing 
the  open  area  400  feet  wide,  which  at  night  or 
in  bad  weather,  must  he  very  objectionable. 
In  a continuous  inspection  or  passing  through 
the  entire  range,  the  length  of  line  to  be  passed 
over  will  he  the  same  in  every  case,  presuming 
there  is  no  doubling,  as  it  will  simply  consist 
of  the  aggregate  length  of  the  buildings ; but 
on  the  approach  to  each  separate  portion,  the 
distance  is  increased  in  each  case  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  intermediate  portions  to  he  passed 
through;  which,  besides  the  loss  of  time,  in- 
volves many  other  serious  objections,  viz.,  the 
disturbance"  of  the  inmates,  the  increased  time 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  food  and  other 
supplies,  the  interference  with  the  duties  of 
the  attendants,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
patients  under  their  care  &c. 

The  kitchen  at  Hanwell  is  more  than  1,000 
i'eet  distant  from  the  day-rooms  in  the  west 
wing,  and  it  is  consequently  found  desirable  to 
send  the  dinners  packed  into  a cart  drawn  by 
a horse,  to  save  the  inconvenience  that  must 
otherwise  be  incurred  by  passing  through  the 
intermediate  galleries,  corridors,  &c. 

Now  in  the  Devon  Asylum,  by  the  semi- 
circular arrangement,  the  dinners  are  sepa- 
rately delivered  at  the  several  day  rooms  by 
the  shortest  possible  course,  and  therefore 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  ease  to  the  at- 
tendants and  comfort  to  the  patients;  and  the 
separate  access  to  each  wing  obtained  through 
the  circular  corridor,  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting any  waste  of  time  in  the  transit. 
This  being  a matter  of  continual  occurrence, 
greatly  affects  the  facility  and  efficient  work- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  airing-grounds, 
it  will  he  seen,  that  the  plan  in  question  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  rectangular  form,  as 
in  the  latter  case  the  endeavour  to  concentrate 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  narrow,  oblique  forms 
partly  disconnected  from  the  buildings,  and 
consequently  inconvenient  for  the  patients  in 
passing  to  and  from. 

The  j-J  form  is  preferable  to  the  simply 
because  the  objection  of  passing  through  one 
part  to  reach  another,  is  in  this  case  con- 
siderably diminished.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  where  the  central  range  meets  the  two 
side  ranges,  you  have  two  points  of  radiation, 
from  w hich  each  of  the  contiguous  parts  may 
he  separately  approached  ; but  with  some  sacri- 
ffee  of  the  central  or  intersecting  portion, 
which  forms  the  common  access.  This  has 
been  judiciously  managed  in  the  plan  of  the 
Wakefield  Asylum,  and  copied  in  that  at  Han- 
well, by  forming  a nucleus  of  day  rooms  around 
a central  staircase  and  corridor,  but  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  compatible  with  economy 
either  of  space  or  construction.” 

Mr.  Fowler's  sensible  observations  will 
suggest  to  our  younger  readers  what  it  is  very- 
desirable  they  should  he  fully  impressed  with, 
namely,  the  importance  of  a good  plan  and 
distribution.  Whether  in  designing  dwelling 
houses  or  public  buildings — excepting  those 
which  are  purely  ornamental — the  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  afford  the  conveniences 
and  the  accommodation  required,  in  the  best 
manner  and  without  wasteful  expenditure.  In 
respect  of  this  latter  point,  a good  distribution 
makes  a vast  difference,  and  cannot  be  too 


carefully  studied.  The  elevation  should  follow 
the  plan,  not  precede  it ; and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  moreover,  this  course  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  the  composition  of  better  elevations 
than  the  contrary,  having  more  variety,  novelty', 
and  character.  Consider  well  the  purposes  of 
the  building, — the  wants  to  be  supplied  ; pro- 
vide for  these  in  the  best  possible  manner ; 
then  employ  taste  in  the  fitting  adornment  of 
the  structure  so  produced,  and  in  the  expression 
of  its  purpose  externally,  and  the  result  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCHITECT’S  DIARY. 
No.  III. 

It  would  not  he  amiss  for  those  of  us,  who 
are  devoted  to  the  Gothic  style  exclusively, 
sometimes  to  call  to  recollection  what  has  be- 
fallen other  fashions  of  architecture.  When 
St.  Pancras  Church  was  built,  we  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  Grecian  architecture. 
An  architect  of  great  ability,*  but  whose  name 
is  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  visited 
the  Athenian  Acropolis,  it  is  said,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  his  clients,  expressly  to  glean  the 
materials  of  his  work,  at  what  was  then  deemed 
the  fountain  of  art.  He  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  remarkable 
structure,  which  lie  had  chosen  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  design,  and  he  acquired  the  facility 
of  designing  Grecian  ornament.  He  returned 
to  England,  and  built  a church,  which  people 
went  to  see,  and  which  those  who  were  able  to 
judge,  lauded  as  a work  of  art  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  examples  from  which  it  had  been  studied. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  some  of  this  praise 
exceeded  the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  and  was 
not  always  referable  to  sound  principles.  We 
were  copyists  then  in  Grecian,  just  as  we  are 
now  in  Gothic  ; our  object  was  to  design  some- 
thing that  might  have  been  of  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, as  now  it  is  to  mimic  the  churches  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  To  consider  the  purpose 
of  the  building,  and  then  to  carry  out  a de- 
sign,  which  might  express  that  purpose,  teas 
not  the  course  of  proceeding,  nor  is  it 
now;  the  end  sought  was  a mistaken  one,  and 
yet  that  end  was  not  attained.  Yet,  with  some 
of  the  faults  here  alluded  to,  St.  Pancras 
Church  has  many  parts  of  great  beauty.  It 
has  a fine  portico  and  three  noble  doorways, 
much  enriched,  and  shewing  admirable  work- 
manship. All  the  ornaments  about  the 
building  are  beautiful,  and  have  been  drawn 
and  designed  with  great  skill.  This  is  not 
confined  to  such  as  are  copied  from  the 
Athenian  building,  hut  is  even  more  re- 
markable in  those  which  are  original.  Such 
ornaments  are  those  of  the  clock,  of  the 
summit  of  the  tower,  and  of  the  sarcophagi 
beneath  the  porticoes  of  Caryatides.  'They 
are  entirely  Greek  in  character,  and  therefore 
are  quite  distinct  from  Roman  ornament,  and 
still  further  removed  from  Gothic  ; they  are 
not  natural  forms,  but  the  forms  of  nature 
architecturalized  in  that  manner  which  clearly 
marks  the  Grecian  style.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  who  would  now-a-dnys  in  passing, 
care  to  turn  his  head  to  the  window  of  an 
omnibus  to  look  at  St.  Pancras  church  ? A 
Cambridge  freshman  would  most  assiduously 
seek  out  every  neio  church,  and  print  an  an- 
nonymous  critique,  in  which  every  thing  would 
be  condemned  that  did  not  resemble  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  not  even  an 
architect,  save  the  writer  hereof,  and  the  half 
dozen  of  old  Phil-hellenists  would  find  any- 
thing to  admire  in  St.  Pancras  Church. 

We  like  to  rank  works  of  art  by  their  real 
merits  ; we  cannot  understand  why,  after  an 
edifice  has  been  held  up  to  fame  as  the 
finest  of  its  class,  it  should,  unless  justly 
so,  at  once  sink  into  insignificance.  It 
does,  indeed,  betoken  “ something  rotten 
in  the  state”  of  architectural  criticism, 
something  of  unstable  foundation  in  our 
principles.  The  sooner  we  set  about  dis- 
covering what  are  real  principles  of  criti- 
cism the  better,  or  fashion  after  fashion  will 
succeed  each  other  for  years  to  come,  much 
as  they  have  done  for  years  past.  Gothic 
architecture  may  be  the  best  fitted  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes ; we  believe  it  is ; but  why 
should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  also  bpgu- 
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tiful,  though  differently  expressed?  If  we 
would  advance  the  art,  we  must  look  for  in- 
formation from  all  sources,  and  the  more  varied 
the  mode  of  expression  in  the  work  from  which 
we  learn,  the  greater  will  lie  the  semblance 
of  originality  in  our  own.  An  architect  need 
violate  no  principle  of  pointed  architecture, 
and  yet  he  may  gain  ideas  from  every  style ; 
he  may  infuse  into  a new  building  beauties 
which  the  architects  of  old  did  not  dream  of, 
but  of  which  they  would  have  availed  them- 
selves, had  theirs  been  an  age  of  investigation 
like  ours.  At  no  previous  time  have  the  mul- 
titude of  styles  been  so  well  explained ; every 
period  in  the  history  of  architecture,  every 
local  peculiarity,  finds  its  delineator;  and  of 
all  these  materials  arc  we  to  make  nothing 
whatever?  Nothing  so  far  have  we  done  but 
copy  them  ; every  fresh  discovery  is  the  herald 
of  a fresh  fashion,  and  one  day  we  may  forget 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and  copy 
the  rude  shapes,  and  the  monsters  of  Chiapas 
and  Yucatan.  Whatever  style  may  become 
fixed  in  England,  we  should  ascribe  their 
proper  value  to  others.  Because  we  study 
every  stone  in  York  or  Salisbury,  we  should 
not  forget  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  still  needing 
careful  delineation ; we  should  be  open  to 
impressions  of  beauty  where  beauty  is  really 
to  be  found,  practise  what  style  we  may. 
Therefore  we  confess  to  a pleasure  in  bringing 
to  light  any  building,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  under  implied  censure  ; we  revel  amongst 
old  staircases,  and  bits  of  iron  railing,  just  be- 
cause no  one  else  thinks  of  noticing  them  ; 
and  we  have  said  so  much  about  St.  Pancras 
Church,  not  because  we  think  it  a very  fine 
work  of  art,  but  because  it  lias  beauties,  which 
escape  the  eye  of  ecclcsiological  societies  and 
antiquarian  associations. 

— Perhaps  we  should  offend  the  half  dozen 
above  mentioned,  did  we  find  fault  with  any 
important  detail  of  Grecian  architecture.  Yet 
we  risk  their  opposition,  in  asserting  that  the 
angular  capital  of  the  Ionic  order  is  an  artifice, 
unworthy  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  used. 
It  seems  to  us  nothing  more  than  a bungling 
way  of  overcoming  a difficulty,  a difficulty 
which,  although  otherwise  it  might  restrict  the 
U9e  of  the  order  to  the  portico  in  antis,  it  is 
essential  should  be  overcome  by  some  means 
which  shall  not  be  apparent  to  every  one.  In 
no  style  have  so  many  artifices  been  resorted 
to,  to  overcome  difficulties,  optical  and  con- 
structive, as  in  the  Grecian.  Most  of  these 
are  remarkably  ingenious,  and  accomplish 
the  object,  whilst  the  artifice  itself  is  con- 
cealed. But  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  angular 
capital ; the  artifice  and  the  difficulty  which 
led  to  it  arc  both  apparent  ; they  strike  the 
eye  even  before  it  has  taken  notice  of  the 
beautiful  forms  of  the  other  volutes.  It  is 
probable  that  this  difficulty  led  to  the  disuse 
of  the  Ionic  order  amongst  the  Romans,  and 
to  the  substitution  of  angular  volutes  in  all 
capitals  by  the  later  Italians. 

— Our  architecture  is  strikingly  inferior  to 
that  of  any  preceding  period  in  certain 
minutiae.  YVc  sometimes  labour  to  produce  a 
beautiful  design,  and  for  want  of  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  edifice,  or  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  steps  or  approaches,  the  front 
is  wanting  in  dignity,  and  disappoints  expec- 
tation. 'The  cause  of  the  failure  is  much  move 
simple  than  many  suppose.  In  comparing  the 
plans  of  English  buildings  with  those  of  Italy, 
we  often  omit  to  consider  the  steps,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  paving,  the  posts  which  line 
the  footway,  the  railings,  and  many  other 
points  which  architects  in  England  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about,  but  which  are 
probably  quite  as  important  in  the  general 
effect  as"  any  other  adjuncts  of  the  design.  In 
the  Italian  palaces  all  these  points  arc  most 
carefully  treated  ; sometimes  there  is  abroad 
pavement  in  front  to  give  importance  to  the 
building;  sometimes  there  are  pedestals  or 
posts  surrounding  it ; sometimes  the  steps  ex- 
tend the  whole  widih  of  the  front;  in  other 
cases  they  are  grouped  and  arranged  with  great 
skill  at  the  entrance.  In  no  case  are  the 
buildings  surrounded  by  lofty  railings,  such  as 
in  England  quite  destroy  the  effect,  however 
open  they  may  be.  For  the  eye  begins  its  ex- 
amination at  the  top  of  the  railings,  therefore 
one  most  important  part  of  the  design,  the 
basement,  on  the  effective  treatment  of  which 
every  thing  else  depends,  might  just  as  well  be 
a plain  surface.  So  that,  in  such  buildings  as 
have  had  rather  careful  consideration  in  the 
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sleps  and  approaches,  the  whole  is  rendered  of 
no  use  by  the  railings.  The  steps  to  the 
western  portico  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  are 
arranged  with  great  skill,  but  all  is  concealed 
by  the  opaque  screens.  The  portico  of  the 
London  University  is  quite  sufficient  to  silence 
the  mob,  who  judged  of  Wilkins  by  the 
National  Gallery  ; the  former  has  a fine  flight 
of  steps,  whilst  the  deficiency  of  the  latter  in 
this  particular,  is  the  principal  cause  of  its 
meanness.  But  you  cannot  see  the  whole  of 
the  steps  to  the  first,  unless  you  “ tip- 
toe ” over  the  pailings,  or  go  within  the  pri- 
vileged inclosure.  Few  architects  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  consider  how  much  their 
buildings  are  injured  by  railings,  which  cannot 
be  looked  over.  For  you  should  not  be  expected 
to  stop  and  pick  out  some  eyelet  hole,  where 
you  fancy  there  may  be  a favourable  view  ; and 
it  you  do  not  stop,  the  railings  run  into  each 
other  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  in  motion,  so 
that  you  have  a most  impenetrable  screen  before 
you.  It  makes  comparatively  little  difference 
whether  the  rails  are  massive  or  slender.  In 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  two  beautiful  doorways  to 
the  vaults  might  just  as  well  be  out  of  the 
building;  and  we  dare  say,  that  many  per- 
sons have  examined  the  whole  of  the  festoons 
and  other  enrichments,  without  discovering  the 
doorways.  When  some  defence  is  imperative, 
it  is  best,  if  boldly  made  a feature  in  the  de- 
sign, as  in  the  balustrades  to  the  Reform  and 
Travellers’  Clubs.  Few  buildings  in  towns 
have  the  fortunate  advantage  of  "ground  dis- 
cending from  them,  but  much  may  be  done  to 
obviate  this  deficiency.  If  the  building  is  not 
to  be  railed  round,  there  is  generally  sufficient 
scope  for  some  of  the  adjuncts  alluded  to. 
Either  the  whole  front  can  be  raised  upon 
steps,  and  a massive  character  given  to  the 
basement,  or  the  footway  can  be  bounded  by 
pedestals ; sometimes  the  doorway  and  its 
steps  can  be  slightly  elevated,  and  in  all  cases 
much  more  may  be  attempted  than  is  now 
thought  of.  We  have  only  carefully  to  examine 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  Italy,  as  above 
mentioned,  to  comprehend  the  value  of  that 
for  which  we  contend.  In  fact,  the  success  of 
a design  depends  greatly  upon  what,  taken  by 
themselves,  may  be  trifles. — If  it  be  argued, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  railings,  it  may 
at  once  be  answered,  that  they  are  required 
only  by  the  want  in  other  places  of  certain 
conveniences,  in  which  London  is  still  shame- 
fully deficient,  the  necessity  for  which  has  been 
repeatedly  urged,  yet  is  very  tardily  supplied. 


WATER  —HOUSE  SUPPLY— DRAINAGE.* 

The  Centre  of  Pressure,  in  a surface  pressed 
by  a fluid,  is  a point  at  which  a force  equal  to 
the  pressure,  and  directly  opposed  to  it,  may 
be  applied  so  as  to  balance  or  counteract  it. 
It  we  suppose  the  bottom  of  a square  cistern  to 
move  up  and  down  water-tight,  the  point  at 
which  an  upright  support  will  apply  so  as  to 
balance  it,  and  admit  no  tendency  to  turn  over 
upon  it,  will  obviously  be  at  the  intersection  of 
its  two  diagonals.  In  a rectilinear  side  of  a 
cistern  it  is  situated  at  two-thirds  down  midway 
in  the  length, — in  a vertical  triangular  side,  the 
two  slopes  of  which  are  equal,  it  is  three- 
fourths  down  from  the  vertex, — and  in  a tri- 
angular side  with  only  one  slope,  it  is  in  a 
horizontal  line  with  three-fourths  down  the 
vertical  edge,  but  three-eighths  of  the  base  in- 
wards from  it.  Thus,  in  case  of  danger,  a 
single  prop  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect, 
where  much  misapplied  strength  might  be 
no  better  than  none— perchance  worse. 

The  discharge  from  cisterns,  as  we  have 
stated,  is  rendered  more  or  less  efficient  ac- 
cording^ the  height  of  the  head  of  water  above 
the  orifice  : this  would  be  demonstrated  by 
making  several  outlets  at  different  heights  in 
the  side,  when  the  uppermost  jet  would  be 
languid  compared  with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
lowest.  Jets  of  this  kind  obey  the  laws  which 
govern  the  flight  of  solid  projectiles, — describ- 
ing a curvilinear  motion  of  the  parabolic 
order,  proportional  to  the  discharging  force. 
'I  he  velocity  of  the  discharge  is  equal  to  that 
acquired  by  a heavy  body  in  falling  through 
the  height  of  the  water  above  the  centre  of 
the  aperture;  it  is,  therefore,  as  the  square 
root  of  that  height,  or,  inversely,  the  height  is 
as  the  square  oi  the  velocity.  This  proposition 

* Continued  from  page  327,  ante. — Erratum  : page  327, 
first  column,  last  paragraph,  for  " 035”  read  “ 02,5,” 


has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  ; the  differ- 
ence between  the  theoretical  and  real  dis- 
charges, occasioned  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  by  friction,  and  by  the  oblique  motion  in 
the  rush  towards  the  orifice,  by  which  the  par- 
ticles impede  each  other’s  descent,  being  alto- 
gether inconsiderable.  This,  however,  is  sup- 
posing that  the  most  favourable  form  of  outlet 
is  afforded  ; and  which  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
round  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  con- 
tinued outward  tubularly  and  horizontally  to 
an  extent  not  less  than  twice,  or  exceeding 
four  times,  its  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a 
trumpet-shaped  mouth,  externally  as  well  as 
internally. 

When  water  issues  through  a hole  in  a thin 
plate,  the  stream  contracts  at  a small  distance 
out  from  the  hole,  is  diminished  accordingly, 
and  only  there  acquires  its  natural  velocity, 
and  with  a screw-like  motion,  which  is  caused 
by  the  contending  influence  of  the  descending 
columns.  It  is  also  found,  that  with  a tube 
which,  instead  of  being  flush  with  the  inside 
of  the  vessel,  enters  it  to  some  distance,  the 
flow  of  water  is  even  less  than  with  a simple 
hole  without  any  tube ; likewise  that  the  dis- 
charge through  a horizontal  tube  whose  length 
does  not  exceed  its  diameter,  is  the  same  as 
that  through  a simple  orifice.  These  pheno- 
mena will  be  understood  by  considering  the 
effect,  at  the  point  of  emission,  of  conflicting 
currents  being  met  by  interruptions;  which, 
with  their  own  inertia,  must  turn  them  in  op- 
position to  the  descent  of  the  more  perpen- 
dicular columns,  rather  than  facilitate  their 
escape. 

But  the  orifice  must  also  be  of  favourable 
dimensions;  for  the  friction  in  small  tubes  is 
very  considerable, — so  great,  indeed,  is  it  in 
one  of  an  inch  bore,  that  one  of  twice  the 
capacity  will  deliver  five  times  as  much  water; 
thus  a great  gain  in  transmission  is  secured  by 
increasing  the  capacity  of  pipes,  and  thereby 
augmenting  the  proportion  which  the  column 
in  motion  bears  to  the  nearly  quiescent  cylinder 
which  surrounds  it,  in  contact  with  the  pipe. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  conditions 
most  favourable  for  pipes  are  their  being  per- 
fectly smooth,  equal,  and  straight;  and  there- 
fore that  these  conditions  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  complied  with  ; for  any  eddies  or 
reverberations  formed  within  them  will  as  ef- 
fectually impede  the  progress  of  the  water  as 
the  most  solid  obstacles ; and  thus  wooden  pipes 
will  offer  more  obstructions  than  leaden  ones. 
To  compensate  for  retardation  of  the  varied 
kinds  referred  to,  it  is  not  unusual  to  allow  an 
addition  of  as  much  as  one-third  to  the  sec- 
tional area.  The  rational  conclusion  deduced 
regarding  the  great  increase  of  pressure  on 
pipes  from  the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water 
contained  in  them  is,  that  the  strength  of 
metal  should  be  increased  downwards;  and 
that  when  it  is  every  where  equal,  and  strong 
enough  below,  it  is  superfluously  so  above. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  cisterns. 

Cast-iron  pipes  are  of  two  descriptions, 
socket  and  flanged ; above  -1  inch,  they  are  all 
cast  9 feet  long;  under,  down  to  1J  inch, 
usually  6 feet;  and  1|  inch,  4j  feet  long; 
above,  say  4 inch,  they  are  usually  sold  by  the  • 
ton,  those  below  by  the  yard,  excluding  sockets. 
As  to  casting,  many  are  content  with  its  being 
done  on  a sloping  bench,  whilst  others  insist 
on  its  being  perpendicular,  and  with  a head  of 
metal  above  the  top  of  the  pipe  ; it  is  usual, 
however,  to  run  the  metal  directly  from  the 
blast-furnace,  and  not  from  the  cupola  as  for- 
merly. They  are  generally  proved  by  hydraulic 
pressure  equal  to  a column  of  water  250  feet 
high,  and  in  warm  weather  it  is  desirable  to 
use  the  water  warm.*  Practice  enables  a 
skilful  prover  to  tell  by  the  ring  of  a pipe,  with 
a tap  of  a hammer,  whether  it  is  faulty,  either 
from  being  cracked  or  deficient  in  thickness. 
From  14  to  15  inches  in  diameter  is  generally 
sufficient  to  supply  a population  of  from  70  to 
100,000. 

Street  pipes  or  mains  should  be  laid  in  as 
straight  a course  as  possible,  their  inclination 
also  uniform,  and  if  possible  not  exceeding  1 
in  100;  their  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  should  not  he  less  than  IS  inches,  to 
guard  against  frost  and  casual  disturbance  by 
street  repairs.  Where  descending  mains  meet 

* Cast-iron  pipes  of  the  following  calibres  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a pressure  equal  to  a column  of  water  733  feet  high 
V ithout  bursting : — 

18  inch  pipe,  3 inch  thick  barely, 

5 inch  pipe,  i inch  thick, 
and  3 inch  pipe,  | inch  thick, 


and  form  an  angle,  syphon-pipes  or  receivers 
should  be  placed  to  collect  the  deposition  of 
mud,  &c.  Mains  and  sub-mains  are  any  lead- 
ing  pipes  from  4 to  18  inches  in  diameter; 
smaller  are  service-pipes. 

In  joining  flange  pipes,  it  is  usual  to  intro- 
duce between  the  flanges  a wease,  or  washer 
of  yarn  or  sheet-lead,  smeared  with  red  or 
white  lead,  which,  on  the  flanges  being  brought 
tightly  together  with  the  screw-bolts,  renders 
the  junction  perfect.  For  socket-pipes,  the 
most  usual  mode  of  joining  is  with  molten 
lead;  a mixture  of  cast-iron  borings  and  sal- 
ammoniac  is  sometimes  used  ; but  perhaps  the 
best,  not  only  for  economy,  but  the  quality  of 
the  joint,  is  an  old  method  still  followed,  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  wooden  wedges,  made 
with  curved  surfaces  to  fit  the  interior  of  the 
socket  and  exterior  of  the  spigot  ends  of  the 
pipes.  Lead  and  iron  cement  being  both  less 
elastic  than  wood,  are  more  liable  to  be  blown 
out  by  a force  of  water;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
defect  in  a joint,  the  iron  one  has  the  objec- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  beaten  up  like  a lead 
one,  or  spiled  up  like  one  of  wood,  but  must 
be  made  entirely  afresh.  In  making  lead  joints, 
some  gasket  is  first  driven  in  tight  all  round, 
to  prevent  the  melted  lead  from  running  into 
the  pipe.  The  following  have  been  found  l<> 
bo  the  relative  costs  of  the  three  last-named 
methods : — 


Lead  1,778,023 

Lon 1,112,302 

Wood 582, 301- 


In  vol.  iii.,  p.392,  of  The  Bun, our,  will 
be  found  some  very  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  deleterious  effects  of  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  passing  through  lead 
pipes:  cisterns  and  pipes  composed  of  lead, 
and  usually  so  innocuous  to  health,  it  would* 
appear,  are  rendered  dangerous  as  the  vehicles 
of  water  so  impregnated,— the  acid  being  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  dissolve  portions  of  the 
lead,  in  passing  over  its  surface,  to  the  amount 
of  one  and  one-third  grain  in  the  imperial 
gallon  : this  argues  in  favour  of  the  Valentia- 
slate  cisterns  which  have  come  into  use  of  late 
years-  James  Wylson, 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

POSITION  OF  STEAM  PIPES. 

With  regard  to  a certain  building  of  the 
fourth-rate  of  the  public  building  class,  situate 
on  the  ground  of  the  New  River  Company,  in 
rear  of  the  west  side  of  George-strcet,  Eus'ton- 
square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the  district  of  St. 
Pancras  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buddings  Act,  7 & 8 Viet.,  cap.  84. 

The  district-surveyor  said:  — “Whereas 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  in  fitting  up  the  said 
building  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  namely,  as  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  has  done  certain  matters  or  things  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act,  namely, 
constructed  certain  metal  pipes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  steam,  the  position  of  which  pipes  is 
contiguous  to  wooden  partitions  and  other 
combustible  material,  contrary  to  schedule  F 
of  the  said  Act.” 

A certificate  from  two  engineers,  to  the 
effect  that  from  the  arrangements  made,  no  in- 
jury could  arise  from  the  contact  of  the  timber 
with  the  steam  pipes,  was  put  in. 

The  referec3  awarded,  “ that  inasmuch  as 
the  pipes  in  question  for  conveying  steam,  are 
placed  within  fourteen  inches  from  woodwork, 
such  pipes  are  contrary  to  the  said  Act ; but 
inasmuch  as  the  woodwork  is  not  such  as  to 
endanger  the  vest  of  the  building  if  fire  were 
communicated  to  it  from  the  said  pipes,  and 
inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  building  is  one  in 
which  the  risk  of  fire  is  very  small,  and  having 
regard  to  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  we 
make  no  direction  thereon.” 

STAIRCASES  TO  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Amongst  other  alterations  at  the  Sadler’s 
Wells  theatre,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  a 
wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  boxes,  and  place 
the  same  elsewhere.  Doubts  being  entertained 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  reconstructed 
fire-proof,  in  consequence  of  the  removal,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  referees,  who 
determined  that  the  removal  of  the  staircase  in 
question,  and  its  reestablishment  as  proposed, 
will  not  be  contrary  to  the  Act, 
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PROJECTIONS  FROM  FACE  WALLS. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Charles-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  had  fixed  a small  metal  conservatory 
to  the  centre  window  of  the  first  floor,  in 
front,  on  the  original  stone  balcony,  coeval 
with  the  house.  The  balcony  overhangs  the 
footway  about  six  inches,  the  conservatory  the 
same,  and  the  district  surveyor  objected  to  it 
on  that  ground.  The  referees  determined, 
“ that  notwithstanding  that  the  said  balcony 
overhangs  the  public  way,  the  conservatory  in 
question  may  not  be  projected  upon  it  to  such 
extent  as  to  overhang  the  public  way.-’ 


CLASS  OR  RATE  OF  CLASS  OF  POORHOUSES. 

With  regard  to  a poor- house  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  a field  adjoining  the  Harrow  road, 
in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  a question  arose 
as  to  the  class,  or  rate  of  class,  such  a building 
should  be  assigned  to.  The  district  surveyor 
thought  that  a poor-house  belongs  to  the  third, 
or  public  building  class.  Mr.  Foden,  architect, 
contended  that  it  should  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a dwelling-house,  and  that,  in 
the  case  in  question,  as  the  building  would  be 
more  than  30  feet  from  any  adjoining  ground 
not  in  the  same  occupation,  it  was  not  liable  in 
respect  of  its  dimensions  and  materials,  to  the 
rules  of  the  Act. 

The  referees  determined  “ that  the  building 
in  question,  that  is  to  say  ‘ a poor-house  is  to 
be  deemed  to  be  of  the  third  or  public  build- 
ing class,  and  to  be  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions, rules,  and  directions  of  the  first  men- 
tioned Act  in  respect  of  buildings  of  such 
class.” 

RAISING  FENCES. 


thereof  shall  be  of  a greater  height  than  four 
feet  and  six  inches  from  the  ground  on  either 
side  thereof.” 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON’S 
• PUBLIC  DINNER 


•O  THE  PRESIDENTS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  ' 
OTHER  DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS,  JULY  10,  18l6. 


Separating  certain  premises  in  Poplar,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Roope  and  Furse,  from 
premises  belonging  to  Mr.  Duncan,  was  a 
wooden  fence  four  feet  six  inches  high,  stand- 
ing within  four  feet  of  the  windows  ot  a manu- 
factory belonging  to  Messrs.  Roope.  Mr. 
Duncan  to  assert  his  right  to  build  up  to  the 
fence,  took  it  down  (without  giving  notice  to 
Messrs.  R.)  and  re-formed  it  fifteen  feet  high. 
Messrs.  Roope  objected  on  the  following 
grounds: — 

“ 1st.  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  said 
Andrew  Duncan  either  to  raise,  or  pull  down 
and  rebuild,  the  said  fence,  without  giving  to 
the  said  Messrs.  Roope  and  Furse  one  month’s 
previous  notice  of  such  his  intention. 

2ndly.  That  no  structure  bounding  or  part- 
ing the  ground  belonging  to  different  owners, 
may  be  carried  up  to  a greater  height  than  9 
feet  from  the  ground  on  either  side  of  such 
structure,  unless  one  of  the  owners  of  such 
structure  desire  to  raise  the  same  so  as  to 
screen  from  view  any  offensive  object  or  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  then  such  structure  may  be 
raised  only  on  the  authority  of  the  official  re- 
ferees, and  moreover  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  or  to  injure  the  pro- 
perty adjoining  to  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  structure,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  said 
Andrew  Duncan  has  raised  or  rebuilt  the 
the  said  fence  without  reference  to  these  terms 
and  to  a height  of  15  feet,  the  same  is  con- 
trary to  the  said  Act. 

3rdly.  Although  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
same  Act,  that  the  said  fence’  may  not  be 
raised  or  rebuilt  in  any  other  material  than 
bricks  or  stone,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  said 
Andrew  Duncan  has  raised  or  rebuilt  the 
same  in  wood,  it  is  in  this  respect  also  con- 
trary to  the  said  Act. 

And  lastly.  That  by  so  raising  or  rebuild- 
ing the  said  fence,  to  the  height  described  and 
shewn  in  the  said  drawing,  the  said  Andrew 
Duncan  has  completely  obstructed  the  circula- 
tion of  the  air  to  the  said  manufactory,  to  the 
injury  thereof.” 

The  award  was,  “ That  the  said  Andrew 
Duncan,  as  building  owner,  was  not  entitled 
to  raise  the  said  fence  without  the  consent  of 
the  said  Messrs.  Roope  and  Furse,  the  adjoin- 
ing owners,  or  without  giving  them  one 
month’s  previous  notice  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  nor  to  raise  the  said  fence  to  a greater 
height  from  the  ground  than  nine  feet,  without 
the  authority  of  the  official  referees. 

And  further,  that  the  said  Andrew  Duncan 
has,  by  raising  the  said  fence  in  the  manner 
shewn,  contravened  the  provisions,  rules,  and 
directions  of  the  said  Act,  and  we  do  hereby 
award  and  direct  that  the  said  Andrew  Duncan 
do  at  his  own  cost  and  expense  forthwith  take 
down  and  make  good  the  same,  so  that  no  part 


Tt  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  spacious 
Mansion  ' House  of  the  city  of  London  never 
before  received  and  gratified  such  an  assem- 
blage of  talented  men  as  on  the  above  occasion. 
Representatives  from  our  old  and  new  univer- 
sities, from  all  the  scientific  and  literary 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  senate, 
from  the  courts  of  law,  from  the  artist  s studio, 
and  from  the  author’s  library,  were  assembled 
not  merely  to  gratify  themselves,  but  to  com- 
pliment the  generous  host,  and  honour  the 
union  of  science  and  literature.  1 he  scene  was 
exhilarating  and  interesting  in  a preeminent 
degree, and  seemed  to  impress  every  participant 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  exultation. 
The  presence  of  a distinguished  literary  and 
diplomatic  foreigner  (Chevalier  Bunsen)  gave 
additional  interest  to  the  occasion  ; for  that 
gentleman  represents  a learned  and  scientific 
monarch,  whose  patronage  of  English  art  and 
letters  confers  and  reflects  honour  on  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  giver. 

This  festival  may  be  regarded  as  an  advent 
in  civic  history— as  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
English  literature  and  science  ; and  as  such 
entitled  to  be  fully  and  faithfully  recorded.  It 
is  an  important  novelty,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  especial  note  and  applause.  Lord  Mayors’ 

“ feasts  and  festivals”  have  long  been  held  in 
high  esteem  by  civic  gourmands,  and  have,  in- 
deed, from  time  immemorial,  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  celebrity  with  all  lovers  of 
good  living — persons  who  prefer  the  belly  to 
the  brain,  and  whose  chief  pleasures  are  more 
corporeal  than  mental.  But  these  meetings 
have  been  seldom  graced  by  the  company  of 
men  of  literature  and  science,  who,  though 
hitherto  unpatronized  by  the  court,  the  state, 
and  the  city,  can  nevertheless  eat,  and  drink, 
and  enjov,  and  appreciate  corporeal,  as  well  as 
mental  food.  The  Lord  Mayor,  therefore,  who 
has  ventured  thus  to  compliment  them,  and  to 
bring  those  labourers  by  lamp-light  into  open 
day  and  sunshine,  has  achieved  a conquest 
over  prejudice  and  fashion  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  long  remembered,  whilst  its  beneficial 
influence  must  soon  be  manifest. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comments 
here  on  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  genius 
and  talent,  or  to  shew  wherein  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  wealth  of  nations  ; to  the  honour 
of  human  nature  ; to  tbe  advancement  of  civil- 
ization ; and  to  the  dignity  of  man.  The  noble 
axiom  of  Bacon,  that  “ knowledge  is  power,” 
has  never  been  more  amply  and  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  in  our  own  times.  The  sciences 
of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  geology,  pro- 
foundly as  they  are  now  studied  and  elucidated, 
have  jointly  and  severally  produced  great  and 
important  effects,  even  on  the  commonest  and 
most  practical  purposes  of  every  day  life: 


most  practical  purposes  of  every-day 
whilst  the  application  of  steam-power  to  obtain 
rapidity  of  travelling,  by  land  and  water,  sur- 
passes all  the  miracles  of  science  of  former 
days.  This  is  indeed  the  most  marked  pheno- 
menon of  the  age,  and  of  the  world ; a result 
of  science  which,  though  we  now  behold  it 
daily  as  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  occur- 
rence, neither  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  nor  even  James  Watt,  could 
have  anticipated,  and  which  would  have  been 
deemed  incredible  only  a few  years  back.  Not 
only  has  this  marvellous  power  wrought  va- 
rious revolutions  in  the  outward  and  visible 
state  of  things,  but  it  has  operated  powerfully, 
almost  magically,  on  the  inward  and  invisible 
mind  of  man.  It  has  given  him  a momentum, 
— an  impulse  to  move  onward,  with  a velocity 
and  force  which  is  irresistible,  and  which 
must  not  only  outstrip  all  the  old  and  tardy 
movements  of  the  cold,  the  calculating,  and 
the  plodding,  but  rouse  to  action  and  energy 
all  the  latent  powers  of  genius  and  talent. 

To  men  who  have  brought  about  some  of 
these  great  and  glorious  objects,  and  to  others 
who  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  co- 
operated with  them  in  advancing  science,  in 
disseminating  useful  knowledge,  in  correcting 
error  and  prejudice,  and  in  advocating  the 
civilization  and  refinement  of  their  species, 


the  Right  Hon.  John  Johnson,  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  has  paid  a civic  com- 
pliment, by  assembling  them  at  his  festive  board 
on  the  day  above  referred  to;  let  that  day 
and  that  event  be  duly  calendared,  not  only 
in  the  civic  annals  of  the  metropolis,  but  in 
the  memories  and  hearts  of  all  English  pro- 
fessors of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Let  them 
take  a hint  from  the  event,  and  co  operate  by 
union,  in  a club,  an  institute  or  a society,  to 
show  to  the  world  and  to  each  other,  that 
authors,  with  men  of  science  and  artists,  have 
mutual  and  collective,  as  they  have  personal 
and  separate  sympathies  and  interest.  As  union 
is  strength,  as'  the  literary  profession  is  now 
become  not  merely  a large  but  an  influential 
power  in  the  state  and  country,  let  it  assert 
and  maintain  its  station  and  its  respectability  ; 
let  it  show  to  monarchs  and  statesmen,  that  it 
is  entitled  to  distinction  and  to  honours  pro- 
portioned to  its  integrity  of  principle,  and 
dignity  of  talent.  It  has  the  weapon  of  con- 
quest in  its  own  hand,  which,  if  properly 
wielded,  cannot  fail  to  subdue  all  the  enemies 
of  sound  sense  and  good  taste. 

In  furtherance  of  the  opinions  and  feelings 
here  expressed,  the  following  remarks  are 
quoted  from  the  Athcnceum  of  July  4th,  and 
the  Daily  News  of  July  3rd  and  11th.  The 
first  says,— “If  there’ be  a country  which, 
more  than  ail  others,  should  confer  its  highest 
honours  on  literature  and  science,  it  is  surely 
England,  which  in  the  name  of  the  first  shines 
to  the  uttermost  places  of  the  world,  and  by 
means  of  the  last  travels  to  them  and  enriches 
herself  with  their  bounties.  This  worthy 
thought  of  the  present  Lord  Mayor  is  the  be- 
ginning of  such  an  end.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
honour  of  this  dignitary  to  have  thus  taken 
tbe  initiation  in  the  recognition  of  literature 
and  science  as  a distinct  body,  as  a corporate 
existence  in  tbe  state.  This  is  a very  different 
thing  from  the  entertainment  to  individuals, 
however  distinguished  in  the  several  intellec- 
tual walks,  it  is  the  entertainment  of  literature 
and  science  themselves  as  powers,  represented 
by  their  official  ministers.  The  idea  is  a noble 
one,  and  the  city  from  whence  it  comes  is  it- 
self honoured  by  it  in  the  person  of  its  mayor. 
Seeing  the  incalculable  effect  these  things  Lave 
had  on  all  the  forms  of  human  existence,  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  modern  society,  the 
immense  influence  they  exercise,  and  the  con- 
spicuous manner  in  which  they  are  recognized 
bv  the  nations  around  us,  it  may  be  wondered 
at  that  this  sort  of  dignified  personality  has 
not  been  long  since  assigned  them  ; and  with- 
out the  slightest  derogation  to  the  enlightened 
city  which  has  thus  led  the  way  in  “ doing 
the  honours”  to  the  great  civilized  principles, 
we  may  he  allowed  further  to  wonder  that 
such  an  example  should  have  had  to  come 
from  the  east.  It  will  spread,  however.  The 
fact  is,  that  science  and  literature  have  an 
interest  in  being  honoured  in  their  generation, 
while  the  society  in  which  they  exist  has  a 
greater  that  they  should  be  so.” 

The  Daily  News  has  the  following  appro- 
priate remarks : — 

“ Without  undervaluing  the  rare  as  high 
qualities  of  the  Keplers  and  Newtons,  the 
Shakspeares  and  Bacons,  it  is  to  the  grega- 
rious workings  of  many  intellects  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  our  treasures  of  science 
and  literature.  We  hail  with  joy  the  dispo- 
sition evinced  by  the  magnates  of  the  east  to 
express  the  respect  they  feel  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  example  will  not  be  altogether  lost  upon 
the  magnates  of  the  west.  In  sober  sadness, 
a noble  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  new 
ministers  to  vindicate  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  British  government.  Never  was 
the  national  mind  in  a temper  so  auspicious 
to  the  efforts  of  rulers  ambitious  of  imparting 
that  finishing  grace  to  the  national  character 
which  the  promotion  of  liberal  arts  and  litera- 
ture alone  can  impart.  If  Lord  John  Russell 
is  ambitious  of  impressing  a character  of  proud 
originality  on  his  administration,  he  cannot 
choose  better  than  here.  Let  him  stand  for- 
ward as  the  patron  and  eneourager,  not  so 
much  of  individual  professors,  as  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  in  the  aggregate.  Less 
lias  been  done  for  them  by  government  in 
England  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
new  administration  would  deserve  well  of  their 
country  were  they  to  grapple  with  the  task.” 
Commending  these  observations  to  attention 


THE  BUILDER. 


in  the  quarter  to  which  they  apply,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  Lord  Mayor’s  entertain- 
ment, on  the  10th  instant,  was  conducted  with 
an  abundant  display  of  civic  hospitality.  The 
guests  were  nearly  200  in  number,  comprising 
the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  ; the  Geo- 
graphical Society;  the  College  of  Physicians; 
the  Entymological,  Botanical,  Linnaean,  and 
Numismatic  Societies;  the  leading  professors 
of  science  and  literature  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  those  of  University  College, 
and  King’s  College,  London.  J.  B. 


THE  PAINTED  WINDOW  IN  ST.  JAMES’S. 

"We  learn  that  the  committee  have  sent  special  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Waites  that  he  is  to  take  out  of  his  design  every 
thing  Gothic.  As  well  might  you  tell  a man  who  brought 
you  a French  book  when  you  wanted  an  English  one.  to 
take  out  of  it  every  thing  French.  The  window  is  essentially 
Gothic, — wholly  Gothic,  and  no  alteration  can  possibly  fit  it 
for  St.  James’s  Church.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  induce  the 
committee  still  further  to  modify  their  original  determina- 
tion, and  so  avoid  the  lasting  annoyance  they  will  otherwise 
lay  up  for  themselves  ? They  know  they  are  in  error,  yet 
fear  to  retrace  their  stops.”— Vide  Builder,  Vol.  111., 
No.  136. 

The  preceding  quotation,  Mr.  Builder, 
is,  I believe,  your  purling  remonstrance  and 
advice,  and  excellent  advice  withal  to  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  when  there  was  yet  time  for 
them  to  have  retrieved  their  error.  On  entering 
again  upon  this  subject,  which  I am  induced  to 
do  from  your  noticeof  the  window  being  erected, 
I will  no  further  advert  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  upon  a design  which  they  were 
evidently  shamed  out  of  (by  you  and  your  cor- 
respondents), and  in  direct  and  open  violation 
of  their  own  specified  conditions*  than  to  state, 
that  it  was  a direct  breach  of  integrity  in  a 
mis-called  competition  in  the  selection  of  a 
design  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  adopted, 
and,  consequently,  was  without  a claim  ; con- 
duct which  none  but  a body  of  individuals 
could  be  found  to  exhibit,  and  which  would  be 
considered  a breach  of  honour  and  a disgrace 
to  any  private  gentleman  so  acting  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Your  notice  of  the  work  itself  induced 
me  to  visit  the  church  to  ascertain  how 
far,  as  you  saj’,  it  is  “ less  obtrusively  objec- 
tionable ;”  and.so  struck  was  I at  the  metamor- 
phosis from  the  former  design,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  reverence  for  the  plaee,  I had 
great  difficulty  in  restraining  myself  from 
cachinnation  at  the  way  in  which  your  excellent 
advice  was  adopted.  So  utterly  unfit  is  this 
work  still  for  St.  James’s  Church,  that  it  is  a 
great  shame  it  should  ever  have  been  placed 
there,  and  a much  greater  one  to  let  it  remain. 

In  your  Vol.  III.,  No.  133,  you  state:  — 
“ Feeling,  however,  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  if  this  wrong  step 
be  taken  it  maybe  the  prelude  to  many  others, 
&c.  ’ However  much  I might  have  sympathized 
with  you  in  this  feeling,  there  is  now  happily 
no  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  that,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  from  the  negative  wisdom  of  the 
same  committee.  For  I fearlessly  state,  that 
there  is  not  a single  artistic  feeling  in  the 
whole  window.  The  Mosaic  part,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  its  space,  is 
composed  of  a monstrously  wide  and  uncalled- 
for  border — properly  stated,  apparently  by 
themselves,  in  the  Morning  Post, f thus:  — 
“ From  the  great  width  of  the  Romanesque 
Mosaic  border,  there  is  small  spac^left  for  the 
paintings.”  Sir,  this  said  Romanesque  Mosaic 
border  is  the  veriest  glazier’s-shopified  frip- 
pery ever  exhibited,  and  the  artist  must  have 
had  a kaleidoscope  in  his  eye  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  execution.  Is  this  Byzantine  P Is 
this  Romanesque  ? I designate  it  the  Berlin  wool 
style,  and  of  which  there  are  many  better  ex- 
amples a few  doors  from  thence';  this,  too, 
containing  attributes,  emblems,  and  minute 
figures  of  the  most  meagre  description.  As 
for  the  “ pictures,”  if  they  are  to  be  so  con- 
sidered, they  are  an  effort  at  drawing  without 
arriving  at  it;  they  are  imagined  conven- 
tionally, and  have,  accordingly,  the  vilest  blue 
back-ground,  having  neither  connection,  nor 
union,  nor  harmony  with  the  grand  Berlin  wool 
border. 

V hat  an  anomaly  is  this  window  with  the 
interior,  which  is  beautiful  even  in  its  tears, 
for  grievous  is  the  inroad  upon  its  charming 
symmetry.  Truly,  Sir,  despite  our  ecclesiolo- 
gical,  archaeological,  and  architectural  socie- 
ties, together  with  your  own  efforts  to  obtain 

* Vide  Builder,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  131. 
f Morning  Post,  July  6,  1846. 


propriety,  and  the  march  of  intellect  into  the 
bargain,  we  are  doing  strange  things,  blaming 
our  too  puritanical  ancestors, correcting  and  re- 
moving churclnvardenisms,  and  in  the  very 
same  breath  Gothicising'  Italian,  and  Italian- 
izing Gothic,  thereby  leaving  similar  bequests 
and  blunders  to  owsuccessors,  entailed  through 
the  ignorance  or  incompetency  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  our  public  buildings. 
Surely  those  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
our  public  works  ought  to  take  care,  that  they 
do  not  place  works  and  examples  before  the 
misinformed  and  uninitiated  which  may  not  be 
studied  and  followed.  This  is  the  great  and 
lamentable  sin  of  the  window  in  question. 

AVhat  a glorious  opportunity  was  here,  an 
interior  beautiful  and  eloquent  in  taste  and  ele- 
gance, a window  so  charmingly  constructed 
for  an  expansive  idea,  that  it  would  have  in- 
spired an  Angelo,  a Raffaelle,  or  a Rubens, 
to  a more  than  ordinary  devotion. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  quoted  in  ymirs,  that 
“glass  from  its  intractable  nature  can  only  be 
applied  in  one  particular  way  as  an  architec- 
tural mosaic  embellishment.”  This  I beg 
most  strongly  to  deny,  and  need  only  to  point 
to  the  window  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster 
(which  puts  this  work  to  shame,  semi-Gothic 
though  it  is),  also  to  the  glorious  pictorial 
conceptions  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, to  St.  Goddard,  and  St.  Patrice,  at 
Rouen  ; to  Lord  Salisbury’s  chapel  at  Hatfield 
House,  to  Lincoln  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
See.  Sic.  &c.,  some  of  which  are  pictorial/g 
beautiful,  and  all  exhibit  a practicability  of 
properly  adapting  this  art  (still  in  its  infancy) 
to  high  pictorial  purposes,  and  consequently 
to  Italian  buildings.  Pictures,  indeed,  may 
and  are  being  produced,  as  fine  as  on  canvass, 
with  the  advantage  of  richer  colouring,  and 
worthy  a place  in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  even 
the  Vatican  itself.  Air.  Wilmshurst  has 
proved  this  in  a great  measure  in  his  picture 
of  the  Tournament,  some  fifteen  years  since, 
and  which,  considering  the  then  position  of 
the  art,  was  a most  successful  one,  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  not  upon  the  coloured 
enamel  principle,  or  as  it  may  be  termed 
china  painting  at  large,  but  uniting  ancient 
mode  with  artistic  skill,  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word.  Not  only  this,  I have  glass  in  my 
possession  painted  during  the  fifteenth  century 
(continental),  which  is  treated  in  the  highest 
style  of  art;  a portion  of  a picture  as  expan- 
sive, or  nearly  so,  as  the  window  now  in 
question.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  ask,  how 
did  our  decorators  manage  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  these  structures?  Is  not  Whitehall 
and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  an  answer?  How 
are  our  brethren  abroad  managing  similar 
matters?  Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful 
works  of  Overbeck  and  Henri  Hesse,  in  the 
Bavarian  chapel  at  Munich,  will  be  well  able 
to  answer,—  “ as  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  C.  Wren 
would  have  advised,  as  Rubens  would  have 
done.”  No  Romanesque,  no  Mosaic  there.  In. 
short,  the  idea  of  Moresco  Byzantine,  or 
Romanesque,  with  pure  Greek,  or  Italian,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  too  absurd  to  deserve  an  argu- 
mentation upon  the  subject.  And,  Sir,  with 
a view  to  impede  the  wild  progress  of  this 
wilder  notion,  from  a love  of  consistency  in  art, 
together  with  a hope  that  I may  at  least  pro- 
voke a discussion  upon  it,  and  consequently 
a consideration  of  the  question  ere  other  re- 
petitions of  this  mistake  take  place,  1 raise 
this  my  voice,  and  protest  against  it ; and  thus 
on  my  reputability,  experience,  and  judgment, 
upon  principle  and  in  practice,  I pronounce 
on  this  work  in  question  its  utter  condemna- 
tion.— I am,  Sir,  &c. 

William  Warrington. 

42,  Berkelev-fitreet  West, 

Ilyde-park-square,  July  15,  1846. 


Topographers’  Landmarks. — The  old 
half-way  house  in  the  Kensington  road,  which 
for  long  years  has  stood  between  the  pathway 
and  the  road,  looking  as  if  it  had  straggled 
there  by  accident  and  couldn’t  budge  farther, 
is  going — nay,  gone.  The  builder  of  Ennis- 
more  gardens,  a pile  of  houses  about  to  rise 
opposite  to  the  building  alluded  to,  has  pur- 
chased it,  and  will  form  a handsome  entrance 
to  the  park  in  its  place.  Honest  waggoners, 
who  inherit  traditions  of  this  ancient  resting- 
place  from  dead  and  gone  grandfathers,  shake 
their  heads  and  say  things  are  coming  to  an 
end. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

At  Liverpool,  the  banquet  to  Prince  Albert, 
the  preparations  for  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Sailors’  Home  and  the  Albert  Docks,  and  the 
series  of  conflagrations  elsewhere  noticed,  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  interest  in  course  of  last 
week.  A dissension  has  unfortunately  arisen 
in  the  sub-committee  of  the  council  regarding 
certain  invitations  to  the  banquet.  As  for  the 
prince  himself,  lie  appears  to  have  been  as 
liberally  as  graciously  pleased  to  sa}-,  that  he 
wished  to  sec  “everybody”  there;  but  the 
mayor  and  others  are  understood  to  have  ob- 
jected to  somebody— the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  it  appears— being  invited,  in  general 
accordance  with  the  prince’s  desire:  It  is  nmv 
regretted,  that  the  tickets  of  admission  to  view 
the  ceremony  of  the  stone-laying,  the  opening 
of  the  Albert  Docks,  and  the  dejeuner,  were  not 
sold,  as  5,000/.  to  6,000/.  might  have  been  thus 
raised  for  distribution  amongst  the  charities,  or 
for  the  erection  of  the  Sailors’  Home  itself.  A 
list  of  the  contributors  to  the  latter  institution, 
printed  on  vellum,  is  to  be  deposited  with  the 
current  coins  in  the  glass  jar  to  be  placed  under 
the  foundation  stone.  It  is  said  that  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  will  go  round  in  the  royal 
yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert , and  accompany 
her  royal  spouse  to  Scotland.  The  place  ap‘- 
propriated  for  the  dejeuner  is  a first-floor  room 
of  one  of  the  extensive  new  warehouses  at- 
tached to  the  Albert  Docks.  These  buildings 
arc  erected  on  brick  arches  ; the  bearings  being 
supported  with  iron  beams,  and  the  whole  fire- 
proof, and  destitute  of  timber  throughout.  The 
room  itself  is  99  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide,  and 
is  provided  with  scats  for  about  720.  The 
beams,  arch,  walls,  &e.,  are  painted  for  the  oc- 
casion. I he  floor  and  a staircase  are  to  be 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the  side  walls 
are  to  be  draped  in  flutings  of  alternate  blue, 
white,  and  pink.  The  preparations  at  the  site 
of  the  Sailors’  Home  are  in  rapid  progress. 
Galleries  are  in  course  of  erection  round  the 
sides  of  the  excavation.  The  dock  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  his  suite  in  the  royal 
yacht,  the  Fairy , and  strong  stages,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  being  fitted  up 
along  the  sheds  of  the  whole  pile  of  warehouses 
on  the  south  and  west.  On  Tuesday  last 
week  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Simon’s  parish 
church  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  in 
Gloucester- street  by  the  Rev.  Rector  Brooks. 

Mr.  Huy  is  the  architect. The  Oxford  town 

council  have  appointed  a committee  to  provide 
suitable  bathing  places  for  the  public,  free  of 
charge.  One  such  place  has  been  already  ob- 
tained.  The  Sheffield  merchants,  it  is  said, 

have  lately  been  called  on  by  the  agent  of  a Ger- 
man manufacturer  with  patterns  of  various 
sorts  of  cutlery,  as  well  as  of  saws,  files,  and 
edge  tools;  and  the  price  and  quality  of  some  of 
the  articles  are  such  as  actually  to  command  a 

sale ! The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 

church  to  be  erected  at  Bishop’s  Sutton  has 
been  laid.  The  cost  (including  school-room) 
is  estimated  at  2,200/.,  of  which,  1,300/.  have 

been  already  subscribed. The  parish  church 

of  St.  Mary,  Kidderminster,  is  to  be  restored 
and  improved  at  a cost  of  2,000/.  subscribed  by 
the  patron  and  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and 

700/.  by  the  inhabitants. The  Earl  of 

Ellesmere  has  deferred  the  re- erection  of  his 
ancient  town  mansion,  Bridgewater-house, 
until  next  spring,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a pending 
law-suit  between  the  earl  and  the  parish  relative 

to  some  ground  required  for  the  site. On 

Sunday  week  Sutton  Drawbridge  was  literally 
wrenched  out  of  its  place,  and  pulled  down  by 
the  rigging  of  a Wisbech  brig  while  passing 
through.  The  mass  (about  sixteen  tons  weight) 
broke  away  the  vessel’s  stern,  and  destroyed 

her  boat. The  citizens  of  Glasgow  have 

been  presented  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tilli- 
chewan,  with  a right  of  access  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  during  the  five  days  of  the  city  fair, 
purchased  by  him  for  500/.  paid  to  the  Botanic 
Institution. 


Fall  of  a Church. — A few  days  since  the 
roof  and  a great  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  Haute-  Rivoire  (Rh6ne)  fell  in  with 
a great  crash.  The  damage  is  so  consider- 
able, that  the  whoje  building  must  "be  re- 
created. The  edifice  was  lately  built,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  commune  were  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work,  that  they  refused  to  pay 
for  it.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
courts  of  law,  and  given  against  them. 


THE  BUILDER. 


SCULPTURE  ROUND  THE  FONT. 


DEVON  PAUPER  LUNATIC  ASYLUM.* 

MR.  C.  FOWLER,  Architect. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  A CHURCH 
FONT. 

Sir, — I herewith  inclose  you  a drawing  of  a 
font  lately  fixed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  at  Stone,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
may  probably  interest  yourself  and  readers. 
This  font  first  came  under  my  notice  while 
engaged  in  restoring  the  Norman  church, 
above  named,  for  the  excellent  vicar  (the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  M.A.,  F.R.S.),  whose  good 
taste  readily  seconded  my  suggestion  for  dis- 
placing the  modern  composition  enormity, 
which  then  defaced  the  church,  and  which  had 
been  a few  years  before  substituted  for  the 
original  font  by  some  zealous  whitewash-loving 
churchwardens,  who,  ^after  haying  besmeared 
the  walls  and  nicely  painted  the  oak  pews,  de- 
scribed the  church  facetiously  enough  as  “ re- 
paired and  beautified”  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Upon  fixing  this  neat-looking  piece  of  cement, 
the  original  was  of  course — “more  con- 
suetudine”  forthwith  devoted  to  the  economical 
purposes  of  a hog  trough,  and  has  since  be- 
come irrecoverably  lost. 

The  font  to  which  the  drawing  refers  ori- 
ginally stood  in  the  parish  church  of  Hamp- 
stead Norris,  in  Berkshire,  about  15  miles  from 
Reading,  and  is  still  well  remembered  by  many 
of  the  older  inhabitants.  This  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  of  very  ancient  character, 
allhough  from  the  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
subjected,  it  displays  in  different  parts  almost 
every  variety  of  style  in  gothic  architecture. 
The  door-way,  with  semi-circular  arch,  deco- 
rated with  the  chevron  and  other  Norman 
mouldings,  together  with  other  portions  of  the 
building,  would  at  once  determine  its  original 
* See  p.  349,  in  the  present  number. 
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style,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
font  is  of  coeval  date. 

About  80  years  since,  the  family  of  the 
Mathews,  resident  in  the  parish,  originally 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  having 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  pre- 
sented on  the  occasion  a new  (the  present) 
font,  which  bears  an  inscription  with  date 
1767.  The  original  font  was  consequently 
removed,  and  laid  for  many  years  neglected 
in  the  church  yard,  till  it  was  again  removed 
into  a neighbouring  farm-yard,  where  it  was 
fust  used  as  a stepping-stone  for  mounting 
horses,  and  subsequently  as  a water-trough.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  one  of  the  family  leaving 
for  London,  bad  it  conveyed  thither,  and  erected 
in  his  garden  at  Kennington  ; thence  it  followed 
this  gentleman  to  a villa  about  six  miles  from 
London  on  the  road  to  Croydon,  and  it  was 
here  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  to  whom  it  was  traced 
by  Mr.  William  Hewett,  Jun.,  of  Reading, 
who  has  kindly  obliged  me  with  this  informa- 
tion of  its  progresses.  Mr.  Akerman  having 
offered  it  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  I called  to 
examine  it,  and  of  course  reported  on  its 
eligibility  for  St.  John’s,  a church  of  equal  in- 
terest and  similar  antiquity,  where  it  is  now 
safely  sheltered,  having  in  its  journey  to 
Buckinghamshire  by  railway  completed,  I 
trust,  its  last  pilgrimage.  When  it  first  came 
into  our  hands  it  exhibited  only  the  faintest 
signs  of  the  elaborate  sculpture  with  which  it 
was  adorned  ; nor  was  it  without  considerable 
trouble,  in  the  hands  of  a very  excellent  work- 
man, that  the  whole  was  accurately  restored. 
The  result,  however,  has,  I think,  amply  repaid 
both  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Although  I have  submitted  it  to  many  anti- 
quarian friends  (since  which  Mr.  Reade  has 
presented  a model  of  it  to  one  of  the  societies), 
1 have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a satis- 
factory solution  of  the  symbolical  sculpture 
with  which  it  is  so  profusely  decorated,  and  I 
shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  for  my 
information.  I should  observe,  that  the  upper 
portion,  viz.  the  basin  itself,  above  the  dotted 
line3,  is  the  part  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
observations;  the  base  is  entirely  new. 

The  tale  that  the  history  of  this  font  dis- 
closes is,  I regret  to  say,  too  common  ; indeed, 
the  fact  of  its  preservation,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  rather  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  than  otherwise.  The  mis-directed  zeal  of 
parishioners,  added  to  the  barbaric  restorations 
and  periodical  cleansings  of  an  ignorant  set  of 
men,  most  extraordinarily  mis  called  “ Church 
ivardens,”  have  almost  completed  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  the  frenzy  of  the  Puritan  Iconoclast 
has  spared. 

The  clergy,  too,  unlike  their  great  freemason 
predecessors,  have  not  sufficiently  used  their 
influence  in  staying  these  abominations,— in 
many  instances  from  their  own  want  of  anti- 
quarian information,  but  frequently  from  polite 
deference  to  influential  parishioners,  who  think 
the  service  of  an  architect  would  cause  a useless 
increase  of  their  church-rates.  I could  name 
a reverend  gentleman,  whoso  garden  is  now 
graced  with  the  base  of  an  old  early  English 
font  for  a sun-dial ; the  basin,  containing  a fine 
aloe,  next  the  entrance,  and  the  smaller  stones 
with  divers  flints,  decorating  the  borders  of  a 
flower-bed.  His  church,  a good  specimen  of 
decorated  English,  has  a small  mahogany  slab 
next  the  vestry,  for  the  convenient  position  of 
a three- penny  piece  of  grey  pottery. 

With  apologies  for  this  long  trespass  on  your 
space,  I am,  Sir,  &e.,  Jos.  S.  Anco.va. 

11,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand, 


Growing  Wii.i.ows  in  Spontankous 
Combustion. — This  extraordinary  phenome- 
non is  said  to  have  been  recently  exhibited  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cam,  where  one  fine  willow 
is  spoken  of  as  pouring  forth  clouds  of  smoke 
from  its  half-burned  stem,  while  yet  in  the  full 
vigour  of  robust  vegetable  health.  Its  very  fo- 
liage, though  full  of  sap,  was  charred,  and  its 
whole  substance  at  length  burnt  like  tinder  to 
the  core.  In  cases  of  spontaneous  animal 
combustion,  one  can  see  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  the  body  of  drunkards  being  full  of 
inflammable  fluids,  ready  to  take  fire  like  phos- 
phorus on  the  slightest  occasion  ; but  how  can 
so  singular  a phenomenon  as  this  be  explained? 
The  fluids  and  solids  of  trees  such  as  these 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  chemical  analysis. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Rome. — The  last  volume  of  the  Monunienti 
inediti  and  Annali  of  that  society  presents  a 
rich  harvest  of  antiquarian  research.  It  con- 
tains, amongst  others,  observations  on  the  head 
of  a Juno,  found  near  Castellamare,  which, 
besides  the  merit  of  purest  Greek  workman- 
ship, presents  that  goddess  in  a youthfully 
virginal  character,  while  the  statues  hitherto 
known  exhibited  her  at  a more  mature  age. 
Mr.  Hettner  remarks,  that  it  belongs  to  that 
class  of  Juno  statues,  where  she  is  personifying 
the  goddess  of  nature,  discernible  by  the  stel- 
lated iEgis,  or  sea-monsters,  in  her  train  ; in 
opposition  to  those  representations  where  her 
psychic  attributes  are  more  put  in  relief.  In 
this  respect  her  name  Tritogeneia  is  especially 
adapted.— The  splendid  bronze-group  from 
Pompeii,  Hercules  with  the  stag,  which  is  now 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Palermo  Museum, 
is  represented  in  this  volume  on  a larger  scale 
than  has  been  hitherto  done,  shewing  how 
beautifully  it  was  adapted  to  the  architecture 
of  the  fountain,  of  which  it  formed  once  the 
ornament. — Amongst  the  relievos,  those  of  the 
Harpy  monument  of  Xanthus,  of  the  British 
Museum,  are  very  interesting.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Braun  analyzes  the  single  scenes  of  the 
sculptures,  and  by  a guarded  comparison 
with  Greek  works,  endeavours  to  elucidate 
them,  as  our  deficient  knowledge  of  Lycian 
art  and  mythology  has  left  hitherto  the 
whole  enigmatic.  Mr.  B.  thinks  that  the 
anterior  part  of  the  monument,  where  a mourn- 
ing woman,  and  opposite  to  her  a virgin, 
are  to  be  seen,  towards  whom  threo  other 
female  figures,  in  the  shape  of  Grecian  Horae , 
are  approaching  — points  to  the  my  the  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  therefore  to  the  old 
eastern  belief  of  a continuance  of  existence  after 
death.  The  other  sides  of  the  sarcophagus 
would  then  represent  the  different  stadia  of 
human  life,  and  the  harpy-shaped  females  with 
the  nude  children,  would  be  a type  of  the 
constant  threatening  of  death  amidst  the  paths 
of  life!— C.  Cavedoni  has  furnished  the  repre- 
sentation of  a glass  vessel  of  the  museum  of 
Modena,  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Ennion , 
and  added  some  remarks  on  the  manufactory 
of  gluss  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  with  several 
names  of  glass  artists  discovered  by  Mr.  C. 
— [These  Annals  were  hitherto  published  at 
Rome,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  for 
next  year  will  appear  in  Paris.] 

The  Ancient  Castle  of  the  Isle  of  Chios 
( Kos ). — As  this  venerable  structure  has,  of 
late,  been  nearly  blown  up  by  the  vandalism  of 
some  Turk  artillerymen,  a retrospect  of  its  an- 
tiquities may  be  interesting.  The  northern 
point  of  the  Isle  of  Kos  (the  ancient  Scan- 
daria),  forms  a sandy  triangular  tongue  of 
land,  only  distant  three  miles  from  the  ad- 
jacent Asiatic  shore.  On  the  inner,  south- 
west corner  of  the  bay  lies  the  modern  city, 
situate  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  It  possessed 
once  an  artificially  constructed  harbour,  and 
on  its  east  side  a stone  jetty,  protecting  it 
against  the  surf  and  the  waves  of  the  open 
sea.  On  this  dyke , the  Knights  of  St.  John 
had  constructed  in  the  fourteenth  century  a 
fortified  castle.  It  was  separated  from  the 
city  by  a broad  ditch,  by  which,  formerly,  the 
water  of  the  sea  circulated  through  the  basin 
of  the  harbour ; now  all  dry  and  sanded  over. 
One  bridge  only  was  laid  across  it.  Near 
this  bridge  is  a sort  of  open  square,  and  in 
its  middle  the  gigantic  Platanus,  under  which 
(according  to  popular  tradition)  Hippocrates 
composed  his  aphorisms.  It  is  strange  and 
worthy  of  observation,  thut  while  the  venerable 
branches  of  this  huge  vegetable  have  been, 
in  subsequent  periods,  supported  by  marble 
pillars,  the  fibres  and  filaments  of  the  bark 
have  thus  overgrown  the  upper  part  of  these 
pillars,  that  during  heavy  gales,  they  are  up- 
lifted by  several  inches  from  the  ground — a 
strange  sample  of  the  mechanical  action  of 
crudemature.  South  of  this  place  is  the  modern 
city,  of  miserable  appearance,  built  of  the 
blocks  of  the  ancient  knight-structures,  with 
some  ruins  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings of  those  times.  It  can,  however,  not  be 
compared  with  Rhodes,  where  all  architectural 
splendour  had  been  lavished  around  the  seat 
of  the  grand  master  and  chapter  of  the  order. 
The  castle  above  alluded  to,  formed  an  ob- 
long square  of  great  extent,  the  outer  walls  of 


which  were  built  of  antique  blocks,  and  about 
30  or  40  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the 
castle  was  never  permitted  to  any  stranger  by 
the  Turkish  authorities;  but  persons  who  had 
been  there,  say,  that  a beautiful  chapel  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  of  Gothic  architecture,  be- 
sides other  knight-structures,  many  antique 
statues,  basso-relievos,  and  busts,  were  to  be 
met  with.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  even 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  south-east  part  of  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  castle,  four  pieces  of  the 
frieze  of  a temple  with  Dionysian  representa- 
tions—of  the  very  best  period  of  Greek  art, 
are  to  be  seen,  although  somewhat  mutilated, 
and  bedaubed  with  a thick  white-wash.  This 
bids  fair  for  the  existence  of  other  art-remains 
in  the  interior  of  the  building — the  more 
plausible,  as  the  knights  had  placed  in  their 
fortress  of  St.  Petros  at  Budsun  (Halicarnassus), 
the  frieze  slabs  of  the  mausoleum.  (The 
presentdestruction  of  the  castle,  has,  no  doubt, 
laid  it  open  even  to  Turkish  suspicion  and  ig- 
norance, and  we  would  invite  such  of  our 
readers,  as  are  strolling  through  the  Grecian 
Isles — or  such  as  could  and  ought,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a rare  opportunity,  to  do  something 
novel,  at  a cheap  outlay  !) 

The  Chinese  Collection — made  during  the 
late  visit  of  the  French  embassy  in  that 
country,  consisting  of  400  specimens  of, great 
interest  in  the  departments  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures,  is  exhibited  now  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  line  of  raihvay— 
is  to  be  begun  in  November  next,  as  Mr.  Klein, 
the  Charge  d’Affaires  (!)  of  the  company,  has 
received  every  encouragement  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  New  Grenada.  The  works  will 
be  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Courtines,  a French  engineer. 

The  French  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts — 
on  the  death  of  their  member  for  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture,  Mr.  Yraudoyer,  have 
elected  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Gisors,  and  Chatillon, 
from  whom  the  king  has  to  choose  one, 
according  to  custom. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Charenion — has  been 
repairing  and  enlarging  for  some  time  past, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  architect  of  the 
Government.  The  construction  of  the  chapel 
has  been  just  finished,  and  its  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  paintings  in  encaustic,  by  Mr.  F. 
Dubois,  late  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  great 
prize  at  Rome. 

The  Embankment  of  the  Rhine  near  Stras- 
burg — is  proceeding  rapidly,  as  the  Govern- 
ment have  this  year  voted  900,000  francs  for 
that  purpose.  Some  new  cuts  have  been  begun, 
while  others  have  been  made  available  for 
navigation.  Between  the  above  city  and 
Lauenburg  navigation  has  been  abridged  by 
some  miles.  The  steamers,  which  up  to  1835 
required  five  hours  for  the  above  distance,  make 
it  now  in  three.  Several  swinging  bridges  are 
also  projected  to  replace  the  old  ferries. 

The  Lower  House  of  Bavaria — have  voted 
24,000  florins  (2,000/.)  as  an  instalment  towards 
the  purchase  and  transport  of  the  Numismatic 
collection  of  the  brothers  Longo  of  Messina.  It 
contains  some  of  those  unsurpassed  gold 
medals  (basso-relievos  !)  of  Agrigentum  and 
Syracuse — patterns  of  the  finest  art-taste  ever 
exhibited  by  man. 

Ukase  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  relating  to 
the  Rights  of  Art  Productions.— The  following 
are  the  chief  features  of  this  liberal  and  en- 
couraging enactment.  Painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  engravers,  dye-sinkers,  and  all  who 
work  in  the  departments  of  fine  arts,  will 
enjoy,  besides  the  rights  inherent  in  any  pro- 
perty, that  of  art-proprietorship  for  their 
whole  life.  It  implies  the  unlimited  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  multiplying  and  publishing. 
After  the  demise  of  the  artist,  this  right  de- 
scends to  his  heirs,  if  there  be  no  other  provi- 
sion made  during  his  lifetime.  Persons  thus 
put  in  possession  of  the  author’s  rights,  enjoy 
them  for  twenty-five  years  after  his  death. 
This  term  can  be  prolonged  ten  years  more 
under  certain  conditions.  Art  productions 
purchased  by  government,  or  made  for  the  im- 
perial palaces,  museums,  or  offices,  are  pro- 
perty of  government.  The  same  applies  to 
art-works  made  for  private  individuals,  pro- 
vided the  price  has  been  paid,  and  no  provi- 
sion made  to  the  contrary.  Pictures,  statues, 
and  other  art  productions  may  be  sold  in  exe- 
cution, but  such  purchase  docs  not  imply  the 
above  art-proprietorship.  J.  L y. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  opinion  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  counsel 
on  the  law  of  liability  is  embodied  in  the 
answers  to  the  following'  questions  : — “ Are 
the  original  subscribers  who  have  lately  sold 
their  scrip,  still  liable  to  unsatisfied  cre- 
ditors ?”  Answer:  “ They  are.” — “ Are  they 
liable  for  such  further  call  as  may  be  made  ?” 
Answer:  “This  depends  upon  whether  the 
directors  and  other  subscribers  have  accepted 
the  purchasers  in  their  place,  and  so  released 
them.” — “ Will  the  Court  of  Chancery  compel 
the  purchasers  to  indemnify  the  sellers  against 
their  liability  to  creditors  and  for  calls.” 
Answer : “ It  will  not,  unless  there  were  spe- 
cial agreements  to  that  effect.” — “ The  Joint 
Stock  Company  Regulation  Act,  7 & 8 Viet., 
c.  110,  sec.  26,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  shares 
before  complete  registration — are  not  such 
sales,  the  company  being  only  provisionally 
registered,  illegal?  If  not,  are  they  not  illegal 
on  other  grounds  ?”  Answer  : “ It  has  been 
determined  that  the  above  section  does  not 
apply  to  railway  companies.  The  circumstance, 
therefore,  of  the  company  being  only  provisi- 
onally registered  is  immaterial.  The  sale  of 
railway  scrip  does  not  appear  to  be  illegal, 
notwithstanding  there  are  some  dicta  in  the 
books  favourable  to  such  a transaction.  But 
though  the  sale  be  not  illegal,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  from  my  answers  to  the  other  questions 
that  the  result  of  it  is  different  from  what  pro- 
bably most  original  subscribers  have  antici- 
pated. A sale  of  railway  scrip  in  the  way 
usual  in  the  city  merely  creates  the  relation  of 
trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  between  the  original 
subscriber  and  purchaser,  and  by  no  means  re- 
lieves the  former  from  responsibility  as  regards 

other  persons.’’ A case  of  railway  jobbing 

by  “ a great  personage,”  in  a transaction  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  lines  of 
railway  has  just  been  partially  exposed  by  the 
Stamford  Mercury.  A piece  of  land  estimated 
at  207.  an  acre,  and  assessed  in  all  by  the 
company’s  surveyor  at  100/.,  has  formed  the 
ostensible  ground  for  a demand  of  30,000/.,  or 
500/.  an  acre.  These  conditions  not  being 
complied  with,  the  great  personago  became 
hostile  to  the  line,  and  the  third  reading  in 
the  Lords  has  been  postponed  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  Bill  has  not  the  favour  of  the 
proprietors  and  population  on  the  line,  and  is 
moreover  in  some  way  inconsistent  with  the 

Earl  of  Dalhousie’s  rules. The  London 

and  Birmingham  Company  are  said  to  have 
unavailingly  offered  4,000/.  a year  for 
permission  to  cross  the  Blackwall  line 
with  their  East  and  West  India  Dock 
scheme.  A rumour  ha9,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offer,  arisen  to  the  effect 
that  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  the  Eastern  Union,  are  com- 
petitors for  the  purchase  of  the  Blackwall  line. 

A number  of  houses,  mostly  new,  are 

about  to  be  cleared  away  for  the  extension 
metropolitan  viaduct  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  line,  from  the  terminus  at  Nine  Elms 
to  the  intended  station  near  the  Hungerford 
Suspension  Bridge. A train  of  nine  car- 

riages, with  passengers  and  a luggage  van,  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  by  “ The  Stratford  ” 
narrow  gauge  engine,  from  Bromsgrove  to 
Gloucester  at  an  average  speed  of  fifty- eight 
miles  an  hour ; the  velocity  often  amounting 
to  sixty-three  miles  an  hour. Mr.  Stephen- 

son has  been  experimenting  extensively  and 
successfully  with  an  iron  model  of  his  intended 
tunnel  across  the  Menai  Straits.  The  model 

is  20  feet  long  and  4 feet  high. The 

Admiralty  have  finally  settled  the  terms  on 
which  the  Grand  Junction  Company  are  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  their  line  across  the  Mersey 
at  Runcorn.  As  conservators  of  the  river,  they 
require  that  the  bridge,  if  built  on  arches, 
shall  have  waterway  openings  of  280  feet  in  the 
clear,  and  a clear  headway  of  100  feet  under 
the  centre  of  the  arches  ; but  if  flat  girders 
should  be  substituted  for  arches,  250  feet  clear 
between  the  piers  will  be  sufficient.  A turret 
staircase  is  to  be  erected  to  facilitate  the 
warfing  of  large  vessels  through  the  bridge, 
and  other  works  are  specified,  amongst 
which  are  the  removal  of  the  island  between 
the  Castle  Rock  and  the  Old  Quay  Canal,  and 
of  a large  portion  of  the  rocky  shore  on  the 
Lancaster  side,  and  part  of  the  Castle  Rock 
on  the  Cheshire  side ; with  the  erection  of  a 
curved  wall  or  weir  for  2,000  feet  eastward, 
and,  if  necessary,  800  feet  further,  in  order  to 


give  a proper  direction  to  the  tidal  streams. 

Mr.  Walker’s  Report  on  the  crossing  of  the 
Tamar  by  a bridge  or  a ferry  has  been  printed 
by  the  Commons.  As  to  the  bridge,  he  re- 
commends that  it  consist  of  four  arches,  all  of 
the  same  size,  having  95  feet  elevation  in  the 
middle  openings  and  92  feet  in  the  side  open- 
ings at  the  high  water  of  neap  tides.  This 
will  thus  provide  100  feet  in  the  centre,  and 
108  feet  at  half  flood;  and  “although  the 
bridge,”  9ays  Mr.  Walker,  “ will  not,  by  these 
means,  be  perfectly  harmless  to  the  navigation, 
it  will  be  nearly  unobjectionable,  provided  the 
railway  object  be  considered  for  the  public 
good.” The  last  arch  of  the  Docker  Via- 

duct, on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  line,  has 

been  keyed. The  two  heaviest  contracts 

on  the  Carlisle,  Dumfries,  and  Glasgow  line, 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Cumnock,  are  in  ac- 
tive progress.  They  consist  of  the  tufinel 
through  the  Skeoch  hill  or  Mossgiel  ridge,  and 
the  great  bridge  on  the  water  of  Ayr.  The 
tunnel,  which  is  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Irvine,  is  666  yards  long,  mostly  hard 
whin-stone.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill  it  will 
be  160  feet  below  the  surface.  It  lies  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  Mossgiel,  once  the 
residence  of  Robert  Burns.  The  bridge, 
which  is  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Mitchell,  of  Edinburgh,  passes  over  the  Ayr 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  Kingsincleugh, 
once  the  residence  of  the  King  o’  the  Cleugh, 
and  near  the  braes  of  Ballochmyle.  The  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  this  classical  vi- 
cinity, stands  about  100  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  line,  to  the  rock  head,  beginning  about  an 
eighth  of  a mile  back.  The  sub-contractors 
for  the  banks  are  Sutherland  and  Gun.  The 
great  arch  of  the  bridge  is  185  feet  in  span, 
and  190  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  level 
of  the  rails,  with  a viaduct  of  three  large 
arches  at  each  end.  When  finished  it  is  said 
it  will  be  the  greatest  mass  of  arched  masonry 
yet  known.  Nearly  10,000/.  worth  of  timber, 
mostly  American  fir,  is  already  used  in  the 
uprights,  cranes,  and  combs  ; and  a large  quan- 
tity is  yet  wanting  to  finish  the  uprights 

The  English  mails  now  reach  Edinburgh  by 
the  North  British  Line  nearly  four  hours  ear- 
lier than  before.  The  time  distance  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  is  thus  already  reduced 
to  twenty-three  hours,  and  when  the  railway 
communication  is  unbroken  and  complete,  it 

will  be  only  fifteen. Nearly  all  the  cuttings 

on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Irish 
Railway,  to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Carlow  terminus,  are  completed.  The  bridge 
across  the  Dublin-road  is  a singular  work  of 
art.  The  abutments  to  two  of  the  opposite 
acute  angles  are  forty-three  degrees,  and  con- 
sequently forty-seven  degrees  from  the  right 
angle  or  square.  The  formation  of  this  sin- 
gularly oblique  arch  commenced  at  these  op- 
posite angles,  and  continues  on  in  spiral 
courses  until  they  meet.,  when  the  last  spiral 
courses  will  form  the  keystones  of  the  whole 
arch.  The  line,  it  is  said,  will  most  probably 
bo  opened  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
month. The  establishment  of  a low  uni- 

form charge  for  parcels  on  railway  lines  in 
general  is  much  wanted,  and  without  the 
slightest  doubt  would  be  a source  of  increased 
revenue  to  railway  proprietors  themselves. 


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  telegraph  on  the  Colchester  line  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  has  been  commenced, 
that  on  the  Cambridge  line  having  been  found 
most  effective.  It  is  to  be  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  other,  which  it  will  join  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  lines  at  Stratford. Ar- 

rangements are  in  progress  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion for  the  completion  of  the  telegraph  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  from  Liverpool 
through  the  intermediate  stations  to  London. 

Contracts  are  about  to  be  entered  into. It 

has  been  lately  proposed  to  employ  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  telegraph  occasionally  to  a new 
purpose,  namely,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
apparently  drowned,  and  of  those  in  apoplectic 
fits.  Dr.  Bodin,  of  Paris,  has  by  recent  trials 
of  galvanism  restored  persons  pronounced  by 
the  most  intelligent  medical  men  perfectly 
dead ; all  previous  attempts  at  resuscitation  by 
warmth,  friction,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c., 

proving  ineffectual. The  Grand  Duke  of 

Tuscany,  has  ordered  the  establishment  of 
electric  telegraphs  through  his  estates. 


On  the  line  of  telegraph  between  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  a singular  freak  of  the 
lightning  is  said  to  have  displayed  itself  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  these  acute  observers, 
the  Americans.  “ Three  thunder  storms,”  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  June  8th,  “ each  thirty  to 
sixty  miles  apart,  were  all  coming  east  on  the 
telegraph  route  about  the  same  time,  and  every 
discharge  of  electricity  from  either  was  fully 
recorded  by  the  lightning  itself  \n  the  telegraph 
office  at  Jersey  city,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
or  Baltimore.  The  wire  became  altogether 
unmanageable,  and  the  visitor  from  the  clouds 
had  the  field  to  itself.  The  letters  of  Morse’s 
telegraphic  alphabet  which  this  natural  light- 
ning seemed  to  be  most  partial  to,  were  L and 
T [a  curt  abbreviation  for  lightning  itself,  no 
doubt],  but  occasionally  it  went  at  the  numerals, 
and  dashed  off  l’s,  50’s,  500’s,  5,000’s,  in  its 
own  rapid  style.  We  learn  that  when  two  or 
more  thunder  clouds  get  into  the  same  vicinity, 
and  discharge  their  electricity  at  each  other, 
or  receive  the  fluid  from  the  earth  and  return 
it  again,  or  when  ground  lightning  prevails,  the 
effect  on  the  telegraph  wires  is  to  produce  a 
strange  and  original  language,  which  may  yet 
be  made  intelligible.  In  fact,  each  kind  of 
lightning  (what!  greased  lightning  also?) 

speaks  for  itself,  and  writes  what  it  says.” 

At  the  British  and  Foreign  Institute  lately,  a 
model  was  exhibited,  in  action,  of  a new  electric 
telegraph,  of  a kind  very  similar,  we  remember, 
to  an  “American”  invention  for  reporting 
speeches,  long  since  announced,  but  treated 
with  the  usual  incredulity  which  such  inventions 
have  perhaps  too  often  and  too  indiscriminately 
met  with.  By  the  present  invention,  “ any 
one  writing,  by  the  pressure  of  ivory  keys 
exactly  like  those  of  a pianoforte,  each  repre- 
senting a letter  or  figure,  can  transmit  by 
means  of  a single  extended  wire,  to  any  dis- 
tance, 600  miles  or  5,000  miles,  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous message  in  words  that  are  printed, 
by  a correspondent  machine  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  as  fast  as  the  sentence  is  spoken.” 

A new  species  of  electric  current,  we  may 

here  observe,  is  said  to  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  a Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  who  has  invented 
an  electro  magnetic  machine,  which  he  calls 
the  torpedo,  since  it  gives  off  electricity  when 
touched  at  any  part,  and  acts  aEo  with  more 
force  than  the  usual  instruments. 


ARE  ARCHITECTS  ONLY  TO  COPY  ? 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  I observe  an 
extract  from  “ Studies  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture,”  headed,  “ Are  Architects  only 
to  Copy?”  Now  I most  cordially  sympa- 
thize with  the  author,  in  his  lamentation  over 
the  present  worn-out  state  of  architecture  as 
a Fine  Art;  yet  I would  submit  it  to  your 
judgment,  whether  the  general  tone  of  that 
extract  is  calculated  to  aid  in  its  revival.  That 
architecture  has  been  in  a debased  state  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  late  signs  of  amend- 
ment, I think  no  one  will  be  found  to  deny ; 
but  in  this  condition,  what  can  we  do  better 
than  copy,  until  we  regain  our  former  position. 
It  may  be  humiliating,  but  can  any  one  who 
has  lost  character  and  reputation,  raise  him- 
self in  a surer  or  more  honourable  way,  than 
by  humbly  retracing  his  steps?  To  disdain 
copying  in  the  present  state  of  architecture,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  that  licentiousness  and  unskilfulness  which 
the  late  Mr.  Bartholomew  so  deeply  deplores 
in  his  essay  on  the  “ Decline  of  Excellence 
in  Architecture.”  Yet  I am  surprised  to  find 
even  in  that  generally  able  work,  he  remarks 
that  the  Romans,  Grecians,  and  Freemasons, 
would  have  “ no  more  reasonably  adopted 
things  on  the  score  of  antiquity,  than  the 
modern  mechanician  would  under  a pretence 
of  keeping  to  primitive  purity,  refuse  to  adopt 
the  improvements  in  steam-engine9  by  James 
Watt.”  Will  this  analogy  hold  good  ? There 
never  has  been  a decline  in  this  branch  of 
practical  science  since  the  time  of  James  Watt. 
On  the  contrary,  improvements  have  been  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  probably  there  never 
will  be  a decline.  Supposing,  however,  that 
such  should  be  the  case  at  some  future  time, 
would  not  the  surest  way  to  amend  be,  to  place 
before  the  student  the  ancient  steam-engine 
invented  by  that  great  man,  and  afterwards  let 
him  study  progressively  down  to  the  last  im- 
provement? Such  a study  as  this  would  make 
him  master  of  the  subject  (scientifically)  more 
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than  years  of  his  own  inventions.  So  I be- 
lieve, the  only  way  to  restore  architecture  to 
the  unfettered  state  in  which  it  was  in  its 
“ palmier  days,”  is  not  only  to  study  well,  but 
also  to  copy,  the  works  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tects from  the  beginning;,  as  has  been  the 
wisdom  of  the  societies  at  our  two  universities 
to  encourage.  The  result  of  this  course  will 
prove,  whether  architecture  as  a Fine  Art 
really  is  worn  out. — I am,  Sir,  &e. 

Bloomsbury,  18th  July,  1846.  T.  M.  W. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  BOOKSELLERS’ 
PROVIDENT  RETREAT. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  retreat  erected  by  the 
Booksellers’  Provident  Institution  for  infirm 
and  decayed  members,  at  Abbot’s  Langley, 
Herts,  was  formally  opened,  and  a breakfast 
afterwards  given  in  celebration  of  the  event, 
whereat  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton  presided. 
The  Retreat  is  pleasantly  situated  adjoining 
the  Birmingham  railway,  so  that  by  means 
of  a special  train  about  200  persons  were  con- 
veyed to  the  spot,  and  brought  back  again  in 
the  evening,  without  fatigue. 

The  structure,  as  at  present  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Cooper,  consists 
of  seven  houses  of  four  rooms  each ; the 
centre  house  projects,  and  (the  rooms  being 
larger)  affords  accommodation  for  general 
meetings  of  the  inmates  or  the  committee. 
The  style  is  Tudor;  the  materials  used  Anston 
stone  and  red  bricks.  Porches  to  the  doors  ; 
mullions  and  labels  to  the  windows  ; a gable 
in  the  centre,  at  each  end,  and  on  each  return  ; 
and  angular  buttresses,  terminating  in  small 
octagonal  shafts  with  ogee  caps,  form  the 
staple  of  the  design,  and  demand  no  particular 
comment. 

Mr.  W.  Trego  was  the  builder,  and  the 
whole  cost  was  about  3,000/.  The  work  ap- 
pears to  be  well  and  soundly  done;  we  must, 
however,  take  an  exception  to  the  very  objec- 
tionable balancing  of  long  and  short  stones 
in  the  dressings  of  openings,  and  to  the  carv- 
ing in  the  label  over  the  centre  window. 

At  the  breakfast,  the  president  made  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  admirable  addresses  we 
ever  listened  to,  full  of  wisdom.  He  justly 
praised  the  committee  for  their  well  directed 
efforts  to  obtain  this  retreat,  which  members 
of  the  society,  if  overtaken  /by  misfortune, 
would  avail  themselves  of,  not  as  charity,  but 
as  a right,  resulting  from  the  previous  exercise 
of  prudence  and  forethought.  Mr.  Dicken- 
son, who  nobly  gave  the  site,  Mr.  Longman, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gee,  Vicar  of 
Abbot's  Langley,  Mr.  Jerdan,  and  others,  also 
addressed  the  meeting.* 


THE  ART-UNION  QUESTION. 

On  Wednesday  last,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Wyse,  previous  to  moving  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  on  his  hill, 
presented  a large  number  of  petitions  in  its 
favour,  as  did  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son and  others.  One  of  the  petitions  had 
nearly  3,000  signatures. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Wyse  stated  that  he  intended  to 
introduce  such  amendments  as  would  obviate 
the  objections  entertained  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
objections  to  the  measure,  which  would  give  an 
illegitimate  advantage  to  art,  whilst  the  legis- 
lature had  prohibited  gambling  in  other  articles 
of  utility;  but  as  the  bill  was  to  be  amended, 
he  would  postpone  the  discussion  till  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  report. 

The  Attorney-General  approved  of  post- 
poning the  discussion  till  the  report,  as  he 
hoped  to  remedy  most  of  the  objections 
to  the  bill,  by  giving  the  Queen  in  council 
power  to  suspend  the  charter  if  infringed. 

Sir  R.  H.  lnglis  objected  to  the  bill,  because 
it  applied  to  pictures  a principle  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  knives  and  scissors,  would  be  called 
gambling  ; and  bec  ause  the  state  had  put  down 
lotteries,  though  it  used  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  private  vices  of  the  people.  It  was 
for  its  advocates  to  show  why  what  was  im- 
moral in  everything  else  ought  to  be  thought 
moral  when  applied  to  the  arts. 

* An  account  of  Abbot’s  Langley  Church  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  III.  of  The  Buildeb,  p.  430,  and  of  King's  Langley 
Church,  at  p.  12  of  The  Supplement  in  same  volume.  In 
Vol.  11.,  p.  66,  is  a view  of  the  remains  of  KiDg’s  Langley 
priory, 


Mr.  Ewart  said  these  unions  were  general 
associations  for  laudable  objects,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  individual  means,  and  the 
best  results  to  art  had  followed  from  them.  It 
was  easier  to  apply  epithets  than  give  proofs. 

Sir  George  Grey  said  that  the  Attorney- 
General  had  gone  over  the  bill,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  were  such  as  to  remove  all  substantial 
objections  to  it. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  would  support  the  bill, 
and  when  bon.  members  talked  of  gambling, 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  the  House  had 
not  sanctioned  railroads,  which  be  deemed  a 
species  of  gambling,  and  whether  the  Corn- 
Exchangc  and  the  Stock- Exchange  were  not 
scenes  of  gambling?  Indeed,  lie  could  not 
help  thinking  sometimes  that  ministerial  ar- 
rangements were  a matter  of  gambling. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  results  pro- 
duced by  these  Art-Unions  were  different  from 
what  was  called  gambling,  but  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  right  hou.  gentleman  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn)  had  seen  the  error  of  his  former  ways, 
for  he  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  supporters 
of  lotteries.  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Newdegate  hoped  the  lion,  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  would  not  oppose  the 
legalization  of  Art-Unions,  which  lie  knew  had 
in  Birmingham  facilitated  exhibitions  and  the 
disposal  of  the  works  of  young  artists,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  manufactures. 

Sir  D.  L.  Evans  thought  the  time  was  come 
when  they  ought  to  rectify  the  former  neglect 
of  art,  and  that  this  bill  would  assist  in  that 
good  object. 

The  various  clauses  were  then  agreed  to, 
with  certain  verbal  amendments,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  that  day,  and  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday  next. 

We  think  the  bill  may  be  considered  safe, 
still  it  is  desirable  that  all  members  who  are 
friendly  to  it,  should  attend  on  Wednesday. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  YORK. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  Institute  commenced 
its  operations  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  by 
holding  a general  meeting  in  the  Festival 
Concert  Room,  whereat  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton resigned  the  chair  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

Lord  Northampton  said  in  the  course  of 
bis  address,  “No  other  county  could  boast  so 
many  remains  of  antiquity,  of  great  beauty 
and  magnificence,  as  the  county  of  Yoik.  He 
could  not  but  consider  that  when  this  Institute 
had  met  in  the  county  of  York,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  venerable  archbishop,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  noble  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  placed 
in  a position  liable  to  any  future  hazard.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  continue  to  advance  the 
science  of  archaeology,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
for  an  Institute  to  do  it,  and  that  at  their  pre- 
sent meeting  the  design  of  the  Institute  would 
simply  be  to  promote  the  object  in  view,  and 
not  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  dispute  about 
matters  of  no  consequence  to  the  study  of  ar- 
chaeology with  other  bodies  pursuing  the  same 
object  as  themselves.  The  noble  marquis 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  utility  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  this  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  objects  of  great  beauty  and  antiquit)',  and 
spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  cor- 
poration of  York,  and  the  generous  and  hos- 
pitable spirit  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Institute  had  been  received. 

Other  business  was  transacted, .and  the  mem- 
bers then  dispersed  in  groups  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  in  the  city. 

Papers  have  been  read  on  the  minster  by 
Professor  Willis;  on  the  painted  glass  in  York; 
the  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Yorkshire,  &c. 
&c.,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 


British  Museum. — On  taking  a vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a few  days  ago,  of 
45,424/.  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Hume  asked  when  the  buildings 
would  be  finished? — Sir  R.  lnglis  replied, 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  fa9ade 
would  be  finished  at  Christmas,  the  carcase  of 
the  west  wing  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  works  would 
he  complete  in  about  three  years  from  the  pre- 
sent time. 


iilfU)  ijoofcs. 

On  Staking  out  Railway  Curves.  By  George 
Heald. 

Ok  the  pamphlet  appearing  under  this  title 
on  our  advertising  page,  we  have  little  to  no- 
tice, except  that  it  contains  a very  simple  and 
radical  description  of  the  methods  adopted 
y the  author  for  the  setting  or  staking  out  of 
railway  curves. 

Mr.  Heald  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
his  system,  or  he  would  not  have  written  so 
simply  upon  the  matter;  nothing  is  said  hut 
what  the  subject  demands.  The  formula  for 
obtaining  offsets  to  the  curve  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  remembered,  and  the  tables 
will  he  found  exceedingly  valuable  by  all  who 
may  be  engaged  in  that  description  of  work. 

A Chart,  illustrating  the  Architecture  of  IFest- 
minster  Abbey.  By  Francis  Bedford,  Jnn. 
Robinson,  69,  Fleet-street. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  well- drawn  and  litho- 
graphed memento  of  the  Abbey,  which  may, 
moreover,  have  the  effect  of  leading  those  who 
examine  it,  to  strive  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  pointed  ar- 
chitecture, inasmuch  as  the  Abbey  furnishes 
examples  of  various  epochs,  and  distinctive 
character.  Those  who  desire  to  investigate 
the  Abbev,  and  obtain  some  knowledge  of  its 
architecture,  will  find  this  chart  an  admirable 
companion. 


Corrrtfpcmtjnuc. 

architectural  prejudices. 

Mr.  Editor, — Give  your  R,  your  capital 
great  R,  a hearty  bravissimo  ! from  me.  He 
seems  to  he  quite  a Samson  Agonistes  ; is  cer- 
tainly tugging  away  most  formidably  at  the 
erroneous  opinions  and  prejudices  which  be- 
set architecture  and  the  study  of  it,  and  which 
those  who  teach  it  encourage  either  wilfully 
or  ignorantly.  Yet  while  so  far  his  purpose 
is  even  alarmingly  serious,  likely  to  transform 
many  of  our  architectural  big-ivigs  into  so 
many  porcupines,  the  fellow  himself  is  a wag. 
Nothing  can  he  more  irresistibly  droll  than 
his — “ That’s  archa-oloyy,  won  cher,  the  science 
of  rubbish.” — Nay,  it  is  not  only  droll,  hut  aw- 
fully droll.  That  dear  orthodox  old  lady  The 
Ecclesiolugist,  and  that  very  respectable  old 
gentleman  “ Sylvanus  Urban,"  will  pronounce 
it  profane.  To  me  its  sauciness  is  sauce  that 
fillcth  my  gastric  region  with  delight.  Plea- 
sant is  it  to  find  Dame  Archaeology,  who  lias 
of  late  taken  upon  her  to  tutor  and  school- 
mistress architecture,  has  got  such  a smart 
rap  on  the  knuckles  from  a “ Young  Eng- 
lander.” “ Rubbings  of  brasses,” — what,  are 
they — rubbish ? — A tenihler«5  that!  and  from 
one  who  must  surely  he  all  hi  ass  himself. 
“All  sorts  of  funny  old  things!”  was  there 
ever  such  impudence!  Quite  sure  1 am 
that  a great  many  respectable  old  genl lu- 
men will  consider  it  any  thing  hut  fun  In 
find  the  pet  objects  of  their  profound  pur- 
suits so  designated.  For  my  part,  I wonder 
your  great  R,  which  doubtless  stands  for  great 
rogue,  did  not  have  a fling  at  those  who  would 
make  out  architecture  to  lie  little  more  than 
matter  of  mathematics,  and  who  lay  the  greatest 
stress  of  all  upon  the  mystic  power  of  certain 
proportions,  converting  aesthetics  into  arith- 
metic, and  extracting  beauty  out  of  numbers, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  square  root. 

AV ell  may  your  correspondent  sign  himself 
“ R,”  for  many  an  ah  ! and  oh  ! too,  must  his 
scurviness  have  extracted  from  your  old- 
fashioned  talkers  about  architecture.  Let  him 
look  for  Pug's  visiting  him  with  candle  and 
hook,  pix  and  pot  of  holy  water,  to  exorcise 
and  expel  the  foul  fiend  from  him.  W hat  he 
must  not  look  for  is,  any  sort  of  pity  from 
others  ; certainly  not  from  either  the  “ Five  ” 
or  the  “ Three  Orders”  men,  much  less  from 
that  “ Ttvo  Orders  ” man,  the  great  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  ; neither  must  lie  expect  it  from  any  of 
those  who,  exclusively  devoted  to  one  particular 
style,  condemn  all  the  rest  as  heresies,  or  as 
what  is  totally  unworthy  their  regard.  Posi- 
tively, he  has  outlawed  himself,  and  will  lie 
considered  all  the  more  dangerous,  because 
shrewd  and  witty.  Stupidity  may  he  for- 
given because  harmless  ; but  sense  rendered  all 
the  sharper  by  irresistible  pleasantry,  is  too 
formidable  a weapon  not  to  excite  general  ap- 
prehension Budowkik, 
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WHY  PAY  AN  ARCHITECT  ? 

Sir, — A practical  builder  has  received  by 
post,  the  inclosed.  This  is  one  method  of 
getting  sets  of  plans,  with  estimates,  gratis. 
As  one  of  your  earliest  subscribers,  it  is  sent 
for  your  use. 

July  20,  1846. 

Copy. — Inserted  in  the  Brighton  Herald , 
and  the  Sussex  Express. 

“ To  Builders. 

“ It  is  intended  to  build  a parsonage  house  on 
the  Upper  Dicker  Common,  near  Horse-bridge. 
Any  builders  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  same 
are  requested  to  send  in  a plan  and  estimate  (in- 
cluding the  usual  outbuildings),  on  or  before  the 

5th  of  August  next,  to  either  the  Rev. , 

or  to  the  Rev. , from  whom  any  further 

particulars  may  be  obtained.  The  estimate  not  to 
exceed  850/. 

No  charge  for  plans  or  estimates,  or  for  any 
other  expenses  will  be  allowed,  and  all  communica- 
tions must  be  prepaid. 

A committee  will  decide  upon  the  plans,  and  the 
approved  will  be  adopted  and  laid  before  the 
Bounty  Board  for  its  sanction  to  proceed  with  the 
work.” 


JHigrrllaitra. 

The  Speaking  Autoaiaton. — Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
produce  an  instrument  capable  of  imitating, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice,  hut  until  now  without  success. 
The  difficulty  of  the  task  can  be  rightly  esti- 
mated only  by  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  it.  Great  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  been 
overcome  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have 
been  expected,  by  the  inventor  of  an  automa- 
ton, now  exhibiting  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  Mr.  Faber,  a German,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  has  devoted 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  its  construction. 
By  means  of  bellows,  pipes,  keys,  and  stops, 
it  is  made  to  articulate  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  numbers,  and  any  sentences  the 
operator  pleases.  It  is  unquestionably  a great 
advance  on  all  former  attempts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  by  all  who 
are  in  search  of  novelty,  interested  in  acous- 
tical science,  or  willing  to  reward  ingenuity 
and  skill. 

Destruction  of  Barracks  at  Loodia- 
naii. — On  the  21st  of  May,  a violent  storm  of 
wind  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  barracks  of 
Her  Majesty’s  50th  foot,  when  eighty-four 
persons  were  killed,  and  135  wounded.  They 
were  ill-built  temporary  structures,  not  fitted 
for  their  position. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


Builder,” 


For  the  execution  of  the  town  drainage  of  Walsall. 

For  laying  with  Yorkshire  paving-stone  the  boys’  school- 
room, the  shoemakers’  workshop,  and  an  adjoining  passage 
in  the  Cambridge  Union  Workhouse. 

For  ceiling  the  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Union  Workhouse. 

For  the  whole  of  the  iron- work,  &c.,  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  the  high  level  bridge  at  Newcastle, 
on  the  line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  all  the  works  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  high  level  bridire  over  the  Tyne,  on  the  line  of  the 
Newcastle  and  Bern ick  Railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  construction  of  the  viaducts  through  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  (iron  work  excepted),  on  the  line  of  the  New- 
castle and  Berwick  Railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  a slate  planing-machinc  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciple, for  a quarry  in  North  Wales  (promptly). 

For  the  construction  of  a warehouse  for  the  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company,  at  Liverpool. 

For  the  purchase  of  all  the  breeze  mnde  on  the  works  of 
the  Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  at  Stepney, 
for  twelve  months,  from  August  25. 

For  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of  Runcorn. 

For  the  execution  of  the  who'c  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
various  works  involved  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church 
of  Runcorn. 

For  the  disposal  of  a good  business  in  the  plumbing,  paint- 
ing, and  glazing  line,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  London. 

For  the  mason  work  required  in  the  erection  of  a boundary 
wall  to  the  West  Derby  Union  Workhouse. 

For  the  bricklayers’  work  required  in  the  erection  of  a 
boundary  wall  to  the  West  Derby  Union  Workhouse. 

For  the  sale  of  a three-horse  power  steam-engine,  with 
cistern  and  boiler  complete;  also  two  lathes,  two  copper 
tanks,  &c. 

For  the  erection  of  a fever  hospital,  in  connection  with  the 
Mallow  Union  Workhouse,  County'  of  Cork,  Ireland. 

For  buihling  certain  additions  to  the  fever  hospital  at- 
tached to  the  Kantark  Union  Workhouse,  County  of  Cork. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  ironmonger’s  business  in  town. 

For  lighting  the  parish  of  YVoodbridge,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  with  gas. 


For  the  erection  of  a rod-rolling  mill  at  Middlewood  Works. 
Sheffield. 

For  all  or  any  of  the  works  required  to  be  done  in  the 
erection  of  the  National  Schools  at  Rotherham. 

For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  (oak,  larch,  and  stone, 
furnished)  in  the  county  of  Radnor. 

For  the  disposal  of  a jobbing  smiths'  and  general  iron- 
mongers’ business,  established  for  eighty  years  in  Swindon, 
to  which  is  added  an  oil,  colour,  and  glass  business. 

For  the  works  of  the  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  Infirmary. 

For  the  necessary  works  and  buildings  for  the  station  at 
Crcditon,  on  the  Exeter  and  Crediton  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  first  division  of  that  portion  of  the 
Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  which  com- 
mences near  Fala-hill  Inn,  and  terminates  near  Tcrwoodlcc, 
a length  in  all  of  about  14  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  second  division  of  that  portion  of 
the  Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway  which  com- 
menccs  near  Fala-hill  Inn,  and  terminates  near  Torwood- 
lce,  a length  in  all  of  about  14  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  first  division  of  that  portion  of 
the  Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway,  which 
commences  near  the  Jedburgh-road  and  terminates  at  Ha- 
wick, a length  in  all  of  about  9i  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  second  division  of  that  portion  of 
the  Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  Railway  which 
commences  near  the  Jedburgh-road  and  terminates  at 
Hawick,  a length  in  all  of  about  £)J  miles. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business  of  an  ar- 
chitect and  civil  engineer  at  Glasgow,  established  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  ten  years  and  upwards. 

For  the  erection  of  considerable  additions  to  a farm-stead- 
ing in  the  upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  supply  of  a large  quantity  of  cast-iron  rain-water 
pipes,  deliverable  in  the  Thames  at  London. 

For  the  execution  of  three  portions  of  the  works  on  the 
Dunfermline  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Rail- 

For  the  letting,  to  a lime,  cement,  and  brick  merchant,  of 
an  extensive  wharf  and  premises  in  Camden  Town,  where  a 
large  trade  in  lime  and  cement  has  been  carried  on  for  many 

For  laying  down  about  /60  superficial  feet  of  flooring  in 
the  Okchampton  Union  Workhouse,  cither  of  granite  or 
Yorkshire  stone,  3 inch  squared,  or  slate  2 inches  squared. 

For  the  disposal  of  a mahogany  shop  front  at  Whitehall, 
with  shutters,  bar,  and  private  door. 


COMPETITION. 

Plans  are  wnntcd  for  a new  church  to  be  built  near  Pen- 
nant, in  the  parish  of  Bettws,  Montgomeryshire. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Liverpool : an  entire  cargo  of  Honduras  mahogany. 

At  Bclvoir  Castle  (Nottingham) : 1,500  oak  poles. 

At  Hasels,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire : a large  fall  of  timber 
trees  of  large  growth,  chiefly  elm,  oak,  chesnut,  nnd  walnut. 

At  Lower  Halliford,  Middlesex,  near  Walton  Bridge  : the 
building  materials  of  a family  mansion. 

At  Alaldon  : a large  quantity  of  Oak  and  elm  timber  trees. 

At  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  Surrey:  the  building  ma- 
terials of  the  mansion. 

At  Tottenham:  a vein  of  the  finest  malm  brick  earth, 
sufficient  to  produce  20,000,000  bricks. 

At  St.  Peter’s  Wharf,  Ipswich  : an  assortment  of  paints, 
oils,  turpentines,  &c. 

At  Osborne-strect,  Hull:  the  building  materials  of  two 
dwelling  houses. 

At  Covent  Garden  : a stock  of  paper-hangings. 

At  Bceralston,  near  Tavistock  : thirty  fathoms  of  railroad 
iron,  a large  quantity  of  new  and  old  iron  and  timber,  smiths’ 
nnd  carpenters’  tools,  ladders,  pumps,  &c.,  Arc. 

At  the  Chunk  Iron  Works,  Birmingham : the  goodwill, 
stock,  machinery,  and  futures. 

At  Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  the  lease  of  builder’s  pre- 
mises in  Swced’s  Court,  Trinity-lane,  City. 

At  No.  21 , corner  of  the  Ncw-road  and  Gowcr-strect : a 
stock  of  finely-finished  Italian  and  French  marble  chimncy- 
picccs,  tablets,  &c.,  &c. 

At  No.  I,  I.conard-strcct,  Curtain-road.  Shoreditch:  the 
remaining  stock  of  a bankrupt  timber  nnd  mahogany  mer- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" A Subscriber."  If  the  shed  did  not  exceed  8 feet  in 
height,  and  half  a square  in  area  (say  10  feet  by  5 feet),  and 
was  detached  from  any  other  building,  and  from  ground  not 
in  the  same  occupation,  to  an  extent  cqunl  at  least  to  its  own 
height  from  the  ground,  then  it  might  be  of  timber.  If 
larger,  it  must  be  30  feet  from  ground  not  in  the  same  occu- 
pation, nnd  8 feet  from  public  way. 

“ 71.”  Will  our  correspondent  favour  us  with  an  address, 
in  confidence,  to  which  we  may  write. 

“ J.  K.”  We  cannot  speak  positively  without  seeing  the 
drawings. 

“ A Bricklayer."  Send  your  remarks  to  the  patentee. 

“ E.O.ll .”  Basement,  18  inches;  ground-floor  and  one- 
pair  floor,  11  inches. 

“ Subscriber  from  the  beginning.”  You  must  employ  a 
competent  person  to  do  it. 

“ Censor.”  Wc  cannot  expect  all  our  readers  to  be 
pleased  with  every  paper  that  appears  in  our  columns.  The 
article  in  question,  although  open  to  objections,  lias  much 
wisdom  in  it,  and  cannot  be  read,  in  a proper  spirit,  without 
advantage. 

“ M.”  will  perhaps  read  the  preceding. 

“ nr.  IF.”  If  the  work  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
specification,  and  the  committee  wish  it  altered,  it  should  be 
paid  for.  The  question  of  “ indent”  can  best  be  decided  by 
a competent  person  on  the  spot. 

“ G.  R.  L.”  Pressure  of  occupations  has  prevented  us 
from  complying.  The  request  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

“ R.  W.  S.”  We  regret  that  wc  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand his  statement  of  the  case. 

A’ai'f  ucek.— ” Rochester  Cathedral,”  “ Stcinitz.” 

Received. — “ R.  Telford,”  Patent  office,  Dublin;  “J.A.” 
Epsom  ; “ Rev.  .1.  W.  B.,”  “ Archi,”  “ J.  W.,”  Glasgow  ; 
“ J.  P..”  “ The  Messiah,”  in  Vocal  Score;  No.  1.  (Novcllo, 
Dean-street,  Soho.)  A wonderfully  cheap  cdjtjgn  of  an  im- 
mortal work. 


ADVEIVTISEIYIERTTE. 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POR- 
TRAITS, by  Mr.  BEARD  (sole  Patentee  of  the 
Daguerreotype),  are  taken  Daily  from  Nine  to  Six,  at  85, 
King  William-street,  City  (where  application  for  licenses 
should  be  made),  34,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  and 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street. 

“ The  colour  is  uniform,  and  so  transparent  as  not  to  affect 
the  likeness  in  any  degree.”— Builder,  April  18,  1846. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  See. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desires  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  the  Profession 
for  their  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
his  mounted  drawing  papers,  and  from  which  lie  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  as  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  may  be  had  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  Watling- 
street,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  nnd  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  He. 

C WILLIAMS,  13,  Palace-row,  New- 

• road,  Imitator  of  Woods  and  Mnrhlcs,  respectfully 
informs  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  for  the  last  five 
years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  W.  HAMMOND, 
and  begs  now  to  solicit  the  favour  of  their  patronage,  trusting 
that  by  strict  attention  and  moderate  terms  he  shall  secure 
their  future  favours. 

N.B.  Country  orders  at’ended  to  with  punctuality. 

Arch itectural  enrichments. 

— BIELEFELD’S  improved  PAPIER  MACH E,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Mnjesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  House,  & c.,  nlso  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  Ike.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
machc  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  W.  YVorks, 
15,  YY'ellington-strcct,  North,  Strand. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIML1CO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bops  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, fic.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason's  Work  in  all  its  brandies. 
Gothic  YVork,  Tombs,  Monuments,  fee. 

MARBLE  YVORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

CHIMNEY’  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 

DcpAt  for  CAEN  STONE.  &e. 

CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  YY'harf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  AUcmagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  YV.  TUCK- 
YY'ELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  YY'harf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Chcaps'ulc, 
and  of  Mr.  YV.  TUCKYVELL,  at  the  YVharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  YY'ATER  CLOSETS, 

YY'ith  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  nnd  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  YY'A RE,  price  /s.  fid.  cadi.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  arc  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  fid., 
ana  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
YY’ATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
PLUMBERS. 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

JW.  WILKINS’S  SILENT  WATER- 

• CLOSET.— The  peculiar  property  belonging  to  this 
YVatcr-closct  is,  that  it  is  ■'  Silent,”  and  may  lie  set  in  any 
part  of  the  house  without  communicating  sound  to  any  of  the 
surrounding  apartments,  even  if  the  inclosure  is  no  more 
than  a curtain.  The  working  apparatus  may  he  viewed  daily 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  at  26, 
Gowcr-place,  University  College,  London. 

N.B  An  active  Plumber  is  YY'antcd  as  a Partner  ; or  the 
Patent  would  be  sold. 

HAMMERSMITH  LEAD  WORKS,  AND  Al’ 
READING,  BERKS. 

CII.  and  F.  CLAKK,  Manufacturers  r.f 
• PIPE,  PUMP,  and  SHEET  LEAD,  beg  to  inform 
Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
following  prices  for  net  cash  : — 

Sheet  Lead  Ifls.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Pipe 19  6 

Genuine  White  Lead 25  6 ,, 

Seconds  ditto 2J  6 ,, 

Thirds  ditto 21  6 

Sheet  Glass,  13  oz per  loot. 

Ditto  16  oz 4.j  ,, 

Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  18  tables,  21.  IBs. 

Stained,  and  every  description  of  fanev  Glass,  at  manu- 
facturer’s prices.  (Lift  Pumps,  Closet,  and  all  kinds  of  Oils, 
Colours,  Varnishes,  Ike.)  ami  brass  work.  All  articles  sold 
at  this  establishment  warranted  of  very  best  quality,  Credit 
given  upon  satisfactory  references. 

Old  lead  bought  or  exchanged, 

June  10th. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

j PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 


""This  fnstr'unient  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
«r  Models,  in  perfectly 


any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likenest  ..  - . -. 

taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Roval  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  cm- 

ploved  without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— ilriWwion. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAK- 
R1TT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  Sec. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Cliancery-lnnc. 

rpHE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

I 1 , — . 1.  Bo^npirr  nnd  fturabllltV.  The 


JL  these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability, 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  ttie 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a tew  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  01 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequent  y 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  gi'ing 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  nsc  , 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 

...  S *1 TkB  nrifp  n nmv 


hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  no 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbanlc- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
strcct,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge  ; at  Seel- 
strect.  Liverpool ; nnd  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


w: 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

ITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carrv  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent  s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  comdors  and  consmatones. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONb, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster,  


(ATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

TIIE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  nave  g 


mem  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail 
•elves)  of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 


this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  bIuII  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  bciDg  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  cither  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  arc  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS.  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  I OR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.  All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,_20, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS, 

FORD,  KENT. 


OATEN’] 

a requiring  uu  uu.wut  v..  n 

blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  <>d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3*  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf.  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhitlie. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  See.  Sec.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel.— 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thanics-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMEN  T of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

ENSON,  LOGAN,  and  CO.’S  PATENT 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray  s 


BE 


The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 


2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  arc  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly._ “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation.  , . , . . 

4thly. — “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 

exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

sthly— “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  bv  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

(ithly.—“  The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  winch 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting.  . 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  cx- 
tensivelv  used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  lias 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever without.  nnn  excention.  been  most  satisfactory;  and  I 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 

S.  nnd  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  nnd,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resist  The  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to  . 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  I 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  Sec. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  ball  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  tlic  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  I ART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool.  


/"ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 


W KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 

_ . . . . . 1 rpi ur.ii;.  I...-,  rlio 


t DEPT- 


I M PROVE D PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  tlie 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
It.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Liccn- 


.,  without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 

strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels.  . , 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-strect),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 

T OHNBW  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — Tlic  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted^or  coloured.  It  wmjrecp  fresh 


Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  W ood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . . , 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 


Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 

~~~ J application. 

Tlic  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  su utters,  when  required  for 


inly  necessary  to  point 


t the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latus  are  12 


! STRONGER  THAN  1 


NARY  FLAT  LA' 


shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus), 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SI1  OTTERS  MADS  OF 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  S 


UCTION  OF 


PRCAUTION.— 1 The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


and  good  in  the  cask ‘in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  onlv  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  anv  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requ:res  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 

^Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  11  '1  he  Builder, 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had,  _ 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  he  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


e effective 


Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

c“n"’the  building  and  decorating  new 

CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  tlic 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  u—  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  ir,nr'* 11 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  he  found  to  revive  and  bring  hack  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  alter  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations.  , 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  UUUfS  ot 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  he  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Sec.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-strcet  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  Y'ork-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-hridgc.  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


be  si 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  Sec.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Sec.,  to  their  assortment  ol 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DKBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  lorty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1846. 


) HE  frightful  differences  con- 
tinually found  in  builders’ 
estimates,  for  thesame  work, 
have  been  often  brought 
before  our  readers,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  exer- 
cise of  greater  care,  and  the  application  of 
sounder  knowledge,  in  the  preparation  of 
them.  We  have  been  blamed  in  some  few 
quarters,  for  the  publication  of  these  startling 
discrepancies,  hut  are  satisfied  that  the  course 
is  judicious,  and  must  ultimately  have  a salu- 
tary effect,  though  probably  it  will  be  some 
time  first. 

We  opened  tenders  this  morning,  submitted 
by  four  respectable  tradesmen,  for  painting  a 
residence.  The  highest  was  320/.,  the  lowest 
190/. ! Not  long  ago  a public  advertisement  for 
tenders  to  erect  an  Infant  School  brought  us 
nine ; the  highest  of  which  was  800/.,  while 
the  lowest  was  under  300/. 

At  this  moment  we  have  before  us  ten  lists 
of  tenders,  forwarded  within  the  last  week,  all 
for  small  matters,  and  in  none  of  these  is  the 
lowest  more  than  half  the  highest,  while  in 
several  it  is  even  less. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  following  tenders 
for  certain  alterations  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution  : — 

Langwith £ 385  0 

Killar  275  10 

Higgs  249  17 

Saunders 230  0 

Parry  and  Son 208  12 

Furnival  206  0 

Hawken  193  0 

Mason 182  0 


Or  these,  for  the  erection  of  a new  entrance 
to  the  Jews’ Burial-ground,  in  North-street, 
Whitechapel : — 


Evans i?214 

Fawcett 144 

Kirk  133 

Goddard 132 

Hickman  109 


Or  others,  four  in  number,  for  painting  two 
houses  at  Tulsc  Hill,  whereof  the  highest  was 
225/.,  the  lowest,  108/.;  and  in  this  case, 
moreover,  the  quantities  were  supplied  to  the 
parties. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  large  contracts, 
only  occasionally  made,  wherein  differences  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  are  sometimes  found, 
as  shewn  in  our  pages, — but  of  small  matters,  of 
every  day  occurrence,  wherein  it  would  seem 
to  be  scarcely  possible  to  make  a mistake. 

How  do  the  differences  arise  ? They  cannot 
be  from  the  superior  facilities  possessed  by  one 
builder  over  another — superior  skill  and  greater 
command  of  capital — the  discrepance  is  too 
great  to  be  thus  accounted  for  ; but  in  five 
cases  out  of  six  must  be  ascribed  to  ignorance 
or  knavery. 

The  results  are  disastrous  to  all,  not  ex- 
cluding the  employer,  who  has  bad  work 
instead  of  good  (to  say  nothing  of  an  occasional 
law  suit);  and  the  architect,  who  is  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  builder,  and  for  six  times  the 
due  share  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  is  expected 
to  charge  his  commission  on  the  inadequate 
amount  paid  to  the  contractor. 

We  would  urge  builders  who  are  invited  to 
tender,  to  make  no  estimates  hastily,  or  on 
imperfect  information  ; and  those  who  have 


not  had  practice  in  such  matters,  to  obtain 
proper  assistance,  or  decline  entering  into  if. 
Excepting  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  toil  and  throw 
away  money.  We  are  not  advocating  an  ex- 
tortionate rate  of  profit,  but  we  maintain  that 
a man  should  be  paid  fairly  for  what  he  does ; 
and  that  when  he  is  not,  an  injustice  is  com- 
mitted which  extend?  widely ; and  that  when 
he  himself  undertakes  to  execute  work  on 
other  terms,  he  acts  dishonestly,  as  he  must 
either  rob  his  employer,  his  merchants,  or  his 
own  family.  As  regards  the  ability  of  our 
workmen,  and  the  goodness  of  English  work- 
manship, the  system  has  operated  most  inju- 
riously, we  might  almost  say  fatally. 

There  is  after  all,  great  hope  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  triumphal  arch  atllyde-park  corner, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  Wellington,  may  be 
prevented.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  having  moved 
for  and  obtained  copies  of  the  correspondence 
on  this  matter,  Mr.  C.Berkeleyproposed  on  the 
24th  ult,,  “ that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  praying  her  Majesty  to 
withdraw  her  consent  to  the  placing  of  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the 
archway  at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill,”  and 
laid  before  the  House  such  clear  evidence  of 
the  universal  feeling  which  prevails  against 
the  proposition,  that  not  a single  member  could 
be  found  to  back  Sir  Frederick  Trench  in  his 
defence  of  the  measure.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton,  the  architect  of  the  arch, 
dated  a year  ago,  says  precisely  what  we  said 
at  that  same  time,  had  said  previously,  and 
have  since  urged  again  and  again:  — 

“ The  Wellington  Testimonial  is  a single 
equestrian  statue  of  colossal  dimensions,  viz., 
about  30  feet  high  ; its  weight,  exclusive  of 
the  plinth,  about  40  tons.  It  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  surmount  for  the  arch  ; colossal 
as  it  is,  the  horse,  when  placed  on  so  huge  a 
pedestal,  would  present  an  appearance  far  too 
meagre  and  tall  for  the  situation.  Proportion 
and  unity  of  design  are  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a work  of  art;  both  of 
these  would  be  wanting  in  this  instance  if  such 
a statue  were  placed  upon  the  arch.  The 
fact  that  the  monument  was  not  the  design  of 
one  and  the  same  artist  would  strike  the  most 
casual  observer.” 

Again ; — “ I am  convinced  that,  in  an 
artistical  point  of  view,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  place  a colossal  equestrian  statue  on  a 
building  which  is  small  as  a triumphal  arch, 
but  huge  as  a pedestal  ; and  that  the  result 
cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  sculptor  nor  to  the 
architect,  because  both  their  works  must  suffer. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  building,  and 
the  statue  proposed  as  its  surmount,  are  en- 
tirely inharmonious.  The  statue  is  about  27 
feet  high,  22  feet  long,  and  8 feet  wide  at  the 
centre  ;*  but  it  will  present  no  mass  below  the 
horse’s  belly;  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a 
large  void.  The  building  proposed  as  its 
pedestal  is  67  feet  high,  62  feet  long,  and  5U 
feet  wide  at  the  centre — dimensions  consti- 
tuting a mass  far  too  heavy  to  combine,  satis- 
factorily, with  a surmount  composed  of  a single 
equestrian  statue.”  * * “ The  arch  would, 
I consider,  suffer  greatly  in  importance  if  the 
colossal  statue  in  question  be  placed  there,  be- 
cause it  would  become  a mere  pedestal.  The 
want  of  proportion  in  the  proposed  surmount, 
compared  with  the  columns  and  other  details 
of  the  architecture,  would  shew  that  they  had 
been  designed  by  different  hands  and  without 
reference  to  each  other.  Much  as  I have  de- 
sired to  witness  the  completion  of  this  building, 
with  surmount  statues  over  the  columns,  and 
bas-reliefs  on  tbe  walls,  as  originally  designed 
by  me,  and  as  approved  of  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  yet  I would  prefer  that  the  building 
should  remain  for  the  present  in  its  forlorn  and 
bare  state,  rather  than  a colossal  equestrian 
statue  should  be  placed  upon  it ; and  the  more 
so,  because  I fear  that  if  this  appropriation  of 
the  building  should  be  decided  upon,  a pro- 

* If  we  mistake  not,  the  statue  is  now  larger  still. 


position  would  soon  be  made  for  removing 
altogether  the  fa9ades  of  columns,  the  slender 
proportions  of  which  would  appear  so  incon- 
gruous and  out  of  proportion  compared  with 
the  prodigious  dimensions  of  the  statue.” 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  he  partook  to  the  full  in 
the  misgivings  which  had  been  expressed  by 
other  hon.  gentlemen,  and  by  his  two  noble 
predecessors  in  the  office  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  fill,  and  which,  he  believed  be  might 
add,  had  been  backed  by  very  many  and  com- 
petent professional  authorities  ; and,  although 
they  found  that  the  consent  and  authority  of 
tbe  preceding  Government  had  been  signified 
to  the  persons  who  wished  to  erect  this  statue, 
to  place  it  in  the  situation  proposed,  and  that 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  actual 
work,  and  some  expense  already  incurred, 
yet  he  confessed  that,  even  at  that  moment, 
he  did  wish  very  much  that  those  who  repre- 
sented the  subscribers  could  persuade  them- 
selves to  accede  to  the  offer  made  to  them  by 
the  Government,  to  procure  another  site,  and, 
if  they  did,  he  would  assure  them  that  no  pe- 
cuniary difficulty  should  stand  in  the  way.* 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  laboured  to  make  out 
a case,  but  failed  entirely  : he  ventured  to  say, 
“ It  would  be  an  act  of  great  disrespect  to  the 
Crown,  if  her  Majesty,  after  having  given  her 
solemn  pledge  in  favour  of  a particular  plan, 
should  be  called  upon,  after  the  committee  had 
spent  a considerable  sum  of  money,  to  throw 
all  their  proceedings  over  because  certain  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Commons  chose  to  con- 
demn it” — as  if  the  only  objectors  were  in  the 
house. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  obliged  to  tell  tbe 
gallant  member,  “that  he  believed  that,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  House  were  taken  seriatim , it 
would  be  found  to  be  almost  unanimously 
against  placing  the  statue  upon  the  arch.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  monstrosities  in 
the  metropolis.”  And  ultimately,  Sir  Frederick 
begged  time  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  to  his  colleagues,  and 
obtained  it,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
works  would  be  entirely  stopped,  until  the 
committee  had  signified  their  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Government,  or  failing  that, 
until  the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been  taken 
upon  it. 

We  have  much  confidence  in  Lord  Mor- 
peth, and  hope  soon  to  communicate  the  re- 
moval of  the  scaffolding. 


DECORATIONS  OF  BUILDINGS  IN 
FRANCE. 

In  our  foreign  article  last  week,  mention  was 
made  of  the  additions  to  the  lunatic  asylum 
at  Charenton,  now  nearly  completed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  works  are  done  there 
contrasts  singularly  with  the  course  followed  in 
England.  The  object  appears  to  have  been,  to 
provide  the  best  accommodation,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  effect  quite  regardless  of  expense.  In 
the  chapel,  for  example,  which  takes  the  shape 
of  a Doric  prostyle  temple,  the  decorations  are 
superb,  including  a profusion  of  frescos  and 
gildings. 

* Lord  Canning,  just  previously  to  his  removal  from  office 
as  Chief  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  stating,  “ that  the 
remonstrances  which  reach  her  Majesty’s  Government  against 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  the  arch  are  so  many  and  so 
strong,  the  representations  of  its  architect,  Mr.  Burton,  in 
the  same  sense,  arc  so  earnest,  and  the  opinion  of  every  other 
eminent  architect,  artist,  or  other  competent  authority  who 
has  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  is  so  decided,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  feel  called  upon  not  only  to  make  a 
final  effort  to  induce  the  subscribers  to  re-consider  the  pro- 
ject of  placing  the  statue  on  the  site  at  present  proposed,  bu  t 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  facilitate  a change  in  the 
design.” 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE,  IN  YORK. 

STONE  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

The  Desn  of  Westminster  in  the  course  of 
an  address  at  the  general  meeting,  remarked 
on  the  value  of  the  Archaeological  Associations 
in  amending  largely  the  future  architectural 
productions  of  this  country,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  old  churches,  and  in  the 
construction  of  new  ones,  which  happily  were 
rising  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  lund.  The  point  on  which  he  would 
briefly  touch  would  be  to  call  attention 
to  two  matters  connected  with  architecture — 
the  possession  of  right  taste  in  the  construc- 
tion of  those  buildings  which  were  rising,  and 
about  to  rise,  and  the  possession  of  right  in- 
formation as  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
adequate  and  enduring  materials  of  which 
those  buildings  might  be  constructed.  Who 
was  there  among  them  whose  lot  it  had 
ever  been  to  pass  by  those  once  beautiful 
churches  of  which  they  now  saw  little  more 
than  ruins  in  the  town  of  Coventry?  Who 
was  there  that  did  not  deplore  that  those 
models  of  ancient  taste  had  been  constructed  of 
material  so  perishable  as  the  red  sandstone  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  Which  the  churches 
stood  ? Who  was  there  that  had  not  felt 
equal  regret  on  seeing  what  remained  of  the 
once  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Chester?  He 
would  rather  turn  to  those  contrary  results 
which  had  happily  arisen,  on  a most  extensive 
scale,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  this  country,  and  point  to  the 
firm  endurance  of  that  stone  which  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  abbeys 
of  Byland  and  Rievaulx — a stone  which  it 
would  have  been  happy  for  mankind  had 
it  been  used  also  in  the  construction  of 
the  abbey  at  Whitby — an  abbey  wbich  had 
fallen  and  was  still  falling  into  ruin,  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  constructed  of  stone 
equally  imperishable  with  that  of  Byland  and 
Rievaulx,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  perish- 
able sandstone.  These  were  sufficient  examples 
to  shew  the  value  of  the  point  to  which  he 
hoped,  through  the  medium  of  the  Institute, 
to  call  practical  attention  to  all  these  advan- 
tages. Need  he,  in  the  city  of  York,  allude  to 
the  fact  that  within  the  time  during  which  it 
had  been  his  privilege  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  great  society,  there  had  been  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  money  (thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  Cathedral) — 
in  constructing  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  the  exterior  of  that  magnificent 
structure  with  stone  which  would  not  have 
perished  had  it  been  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  tower?  Need  he  remind  many  of  those 
then  present  that  the  architecture  of  all  coun- 
tries depended  upon  the  stone  being  adapted 
for  architectural  purposes?  Need  he  remind 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Northampton  that  the 
cause  of  the  beauty — the  ecclesiastical  beauty 
— of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  best  building  stones  of  England  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford  ? 
Need  he  remind  those  who  had  been  in  Nor- 
mandy of  the  extreme  amount  of  architectural 
preservation  which  had  been  going  on  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  up  to  our  own 
time?  There  the  stroke  of  every  man’s  chisel 
was  preserved  almost  indelibly.  The  reason  is 
the  nature  of  the  stone  which  is  so  abundantly 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  which  had 
been  used  in  many  buildings,  and  which,  he 
rejoiced  to)  say,  might  now  be  purchased  in 
London  at  Is.  Gd.  per  foot.  The  noble  chair- 
man had  alluded  to  the  pecuniary  considera- 
tions which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  societies  not 
to  disregard,  and  which  it  was  especially  the 
duty  of  an  architect  to  consider  well.  He  re- 
joiced to  announce  the  fact,  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  that  with  the  facili- 
ties which  railways  now  afforded  to  transport 
the  best  materials  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  there  could  now  be  de- 
livered in  London,  at  a cost  of  Is.  per  foot, 
that  most  beautiful  stone  which  is  to  be  found 
in  quarries  about  five  or  six  miles  on  the  south 
of  Chatswortb,  close  to  the  railroad,  the  price 
nearly  up  to  the  present  time  having  been  2s. 
per  foot.  They  were  aware  of  the  investigation 
that  had  been  conducted  by  one  who  was  an 
oracle  in  geology,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  the  father 
of  English  geology,  and  the  uncle  of  Professor 
Phillips,  of  this  city.  Many  would  be  aware 


of  that  valuable  report  on  stones  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  architecture,  which  had  been 
printed  by  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  was  a most  vuluable  document, 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  professor 
of  architecture,  and  of  every  builder  who  is 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  public  works. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  point  to  which  he 
had  referred,  he  alluded  to  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  the  Pentelic  marble  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple  of  Peostum,  in  Italy, 
the  Parthenon  at  Rome,  and  the  ancient  tem- 
ples of  Greece,  and  concluded  by  moving  the 
resolution. 

HISTORY  OF  YORK  MINSTER. 

Professor  Willis  gave  a popular  account  of 
the  Cathedral  at  York,  sketching  its  history, 
and  explaining  from  plans  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, its  various  proportions.  He  stated  that 
the  best  authority,  as  a history  of  the  cathe- 
dral, was  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
this  city,  artist.  In  it  was  to  be  found  much 
information  not  possessed  in  any  other  book, 
but  the  fruits  of  researches  among  the  various 
documents  belonging  to  the  Chapter.  The 
early  history  of  the  cathedral  carried  us  back 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 
In  627,  Edwin,  the  Saxon  monarch,  with  his 
whole  court,  were  baptized  in  the  city  of 
York,  by  Paulinus,  when  a wooden  church 
was  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  nftenvards  a 
square  stone  fabric  was  raised.  This  was  the 
first  cathedral  of  York.  In  669,  this  fabric 
was  repaired  by  Wilfred  ; but  in  741  it  was 
greatly  damaged  by  fire.  Archbishop  Egbert 
began  the  erection  of  a new  church  soon  after- 
wards, but  that  fabric  was  burnt  during  the 
Danish  wrars.  Archbishop  Thomas,  the  first 
Norman  prelate,  rebuilt  the  edifice  on  a noble 
scale,  on  taking  possession  of  the  see.  The 
Normans  were  much  more  skilful  masons,  and 
had  more  extended  ideas  than  the  Saxons,  and 
wherever  a Norman  bishop  came  they  de- 
stroyed the  Saxon  cathedrals  to  build  one 
more  adapted  to  their  own  views.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  the  Saxon  artisans  were 
inferior  to  the  Norman  in  their  method  and 
style  of  building.  When  Thomas  came  to  the 
see  of  York,  he  found  that  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  were  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword 

— that  the  country  was  in  a state  of  desolation 

— that  the  metropolis  had  been  fired  — its 
church  partially  destroyed — and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  abandoned.  As  to  the  church,  he 
roofed  and  restored  it  as  well  as  he  could  ; but 
after  some  years,  when  he  found  that  the 
country  was  restored  to  peace  and  quietude,  he 
set  about  erecting  a new  cathedral.  Thomas 
took  possession  of  the  see  in  1067-  In  the 
year  1151,  Archbishop  Roger  occupied  the 
see,  and  he  set  about  the  construction  of  a 
new  choir.  The  ground  plan  of  this  edifice 
Professor  Willis  explained,  and  stated  its  pro- 
portions. Archbishop  Thomas’s  church  con- 
sisted of  a nave,  of  less  breadth  than  the 
present  fabric.  It  had  a transept  but  no  aisles. 
It  had  an  ache,  if  not  two,  also  a choir, 
which  had  no  aisles.  Roger  took  down 
the  east  end  of  this  Cathedral,  and  in- 
stead thereof  erected  a new  choir.  Professor 
Willis  pointed  out  that  in  Roger's  time  the 
masons  had  attained  a much  higher  profici- 
ency than  in  the  time  of  the  former  builders  of 
the  cathedral,  and  referred  his  hearers  to  se- 
veral specimens  in  the  crypt.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  that  the  Minster  was  des- 
tined to  undergo  another  change.  It  was 
found  that  the  fabric  was  too  small,  and  there- 
fore Archbishop  Gray  set  about  the  building 
of  new  transepts.  He  commenced  with  the 
south  transept,  which  yet  remains,  forming 
part  of  the  present  fabric,  and  is  in  the  early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  tomb  of 
this  archbishop  is  within  that  portion  of  the 
building  erected  by  himself.  John  Le  Romaine 
was  Archbishop  of  York  in  1285,  and  his 
father  was  treasurer,  and  erected  the  north 
transept.  These  transepts  are  erected  in  the 
early  English  style,  and  they  are  very  valu- 
able dated  examples,  and  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  archaeologists.  The  next 
thing  done  was  to  attack  the  nave,  of  Norman 
architecture,  built  by  Archbishop  Thomas. 
In  1291  the  nave  was  begun  to  be  erected,  in 
its  present  shape.  It  is  in  what  is  called  the 
decorated  style,  and  is  another  valuable  dated 
specimen.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Romanus  ; and  they  were  told  that 
Bishop  De  Melton  spent  8,000/.  in  completing 


it.  The  present  nave  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  former  one,  and  Professor  Willis 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  probable  I 
manner  in  which  the  transepts  were  made  to  i 
adapt  to  the  new  building,— which  displayed 
considerable  skill  in  the  engineering  of  urchi-  j 
tecture.  Having  traced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
nave,  he  observed  that  the  choir  still  remained  1 
as  built  by  Roger,  when  in  1361  Archbishop  1 
Thoresby  and  the  chapter  agreed  that  a new  | 
choir  should  be  erected.  'This  was  done  at  ; 
twice,  as  the  character  of  the  building  indi-  I 
cated. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  York,  then  addressed  the  j 
section  at  considerable  length.  He  observed,  | 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Saxon  cathedral  had  ^ 
been  much  more  elegant  than  Professor  Willis  j 
supposed  ; be  also  differed  with  him  as  to  the  ! 
existence  of  aches.  He  read  copiously  from 
his  history  of  York  Minster,  and  explained  t 
the  grounds  on  which  he  fixed  the  dates  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  fabric.  He  remarked, 
that  the  general  opinion  formerly  was  that  the 
choir  was  erected  at  one  time ; it  now  appeared 
that  it  had  been  built  at  twice,  and  that  they 
had  two  fabrics  in  one.  The  western  portion 
of  the  choir  was  not  completed  till  1440,  al- 
though it  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
finished  by  Thoresby  in  1370.  Again,  the 
tower  was  attributed  to  Walter  Skirlaw.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Instead  of  being  built  in 
1370,  it  was  not  finished  till  1472.  The  screen, 
it  was  said,  was  brought  from  St.  Mary’s  Ab- 
bey. No  such  thing.  It  was  made  by  William 
Hindley,  his  principal  carver  being  a man 
named  Fothergill.  It  was  completed  in  1515. 
The  works  at  the  Minster  were  not  pushed 
with  rapidity.  Many  years  passed  over  with 
only  seven  masons  engaged  in  the  works. 
When  the  screen  was  finished,  the  same  masons 
proceeded  to  build  Belfrey  Church.  He  ob- 
served, that  great  care  had  been  always  taken 
to  keep  the  fabric  account  in  a wholesome 
state  ; he  had  referred  to  the  ancient  settle- 
ments, and  found  that  something  was  always 
kept  in  hand.  The  church  owed  much  to  the 
great  liberality  of  her  archbishops  and  clergy, 
who  had  been  most  zealous  in  all  ages  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric.  The  building  of 
the  great  tower  was  begun  in  1292,  and  was 
completed  by  Thoresby.  lie  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  nave,  and  then  came  the  decree 
that  the  choir  was  too  insignificant.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  1361,  the  building  of  a new  choir 
was  determined  on,  and  in  a few  days  after,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  the  first  stone  was  laid. 
The  erection  of  the  S.W.  bell-tower  was  be- 
gun in  1445,  John  de  Birmingham  being  trea- 
surer at  that  time.  This  tower  was  finished 
in  1455,  when  the  bells  were  removed  into  ir, 
from  the  great  tower,  where  they  were  for- 
merly hung.  The  N.W.  tower  was  completed 
in  1472. 

Professor  Willis  brieflydefended  the  opinions 
to  which  Mr.  Brown  had  taken  exception. 

EARLY'  HISTORY'  OF  SCULPTURE. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Westmacott,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.C.  Newton, one  of  the  hon.  secs.  Tbeautlror, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  paper  observed,  it 
had  appeared  to  him  in  his  examination  ot 
what  was  termed  mediaeval  sculpture,  to_be 
worthy  of  remark  that,  while  Christian  eccle- 
siastical architecture  made  regular  progress 
from  the  earliest  character  to  its  consummation 
in  the  so-called  perpendicular  style,  sculpture 
did  not  advance  pari  passu  ; but,  though  as  full 
of  promise  as  the  art  whose  handmaid  she  was 
bound  at  first  to  be,  this  art  almost  suddenly 
ceased  to  take  its  place  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement. If  his  view  were  correct,  it  might 
not  be  uninteresting,  nor  altogether  unprofit- 
able, to  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes  why 
an  art  so  peculiarly  capable  of  development  as 
sculpture,  should  thus  have  stopped  short  in  its 
natural  progress,  and  relinquished  the  high 
mission  to  which  it  might  trulv  be  said  to  have 
been  called.  An  acquaintance  with  Greek  sculp- 
ture mounted  up  to  that  indefinite  period  called 
by  scholars  and  antiquarians  the  “archaic” 
ages.  The  first  signs  of  improvement  in 
sculpture,  introduced  by  oral  artistical  taste 
and  feeling,  and  perfected  by  technical  know- 
ledge, dated  at  from  600  to  500  b.c.  After 
the  failure  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece 
under  Xerxes,  when  enormous  wealth  fell,  as 
spoil,  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  a new  era 
in  art  arose  in  that  favoured  land.  It  was  de- 
termined to  restore  with  unprecedented  Bplen- 
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dour  (he  temples  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  and  the  riches  they  had  left  be- 
hind them  placed  the  most  ample  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  rulers  of  Athens.  Sculpture 
was  inlluenced  by  the  new  impulse  which  ar- 
chitecture then  received.  In  the  centuries  be- 
fore Agelodas,  Myron,  and  Phidias,  sculpture 
attempted  little  beyond  representing,  in  the 
simplest  way,  sacred  personages,  or  subjects 
illustrative  of  natural  history.  But  a new  light 
now  hurst  upon  the  artists’  world.  Beauty  in 
its  sublimest  and  most  seductive  forms  came  to 
he  considered  a property  of  art,  and  essential 
to  it:  and  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  political 
events  alluded  to  was  attended  by  a new  feature 
in  the  practice  of  sculpture.  It  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  much  of  the  sculpture  required 
was  for  the  decoration  of  the  temples;  and 
whilst  so  employed  it  maintained  its  peculiar 
character  of  excellence.  That  this  was  the 
most  zealously  guarded,  even  after  the  great 
improvements  in  form  effected  by  Phidias  and 
others,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Phidias  him- 
self. ' Every  subsequent  deviation  from  the 
strictness  with  which  the  art  was  to  he  practised, 
as  an  accessory  to  religion,  seemed  to  have  led 
to  its  loss  of  high  character  ; and  perhaps  it  was 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  decline  of  the 
grand  style  in  sculpture  might  have  been 
owing,  in  a measure,  to  the  appeal  made  to 
the  senses  by  Praxiteles  and  his  followers. 
The  introduction  of  sculpture  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity  was  owing  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  same  causes  as  its  birth  in  the 
ancient  world.  At  first  it  was  used  as  a kind 
of  record  or  representation  of  events  and  per- 
sonages connected  with  sacred  history.  In 
the  next  stage,  mediaaval  art  began  to  interest 
the  more  as  it  advanced  towards  beauty.  The 
development  of  beautiful  forms  with  the 
Creeks  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  their 
religion  ; but  it  was  in  the  manner  of  carrying 
it  out  that  was  seen  the  distinction  between 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  two  periods 
and  different  races.  After  noticing  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  periods,  the  author  stated 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  modern  sculpture  was  attributable  to 
the  very  circumstances  that  might  have  as- 
sisted in  advancing  modern  art,  viz.,  the  taste, 
among  the  superior  classes  of  Italy,  for  every- 
thing connected  with  Grecian  associations. 
The  canon  of  excellence  in  art  was  some  un- 
covered statue  of  antiquity  ; and,  if  perchance 
any  sacred  subject  was  illustrated,  it  was  re- 
quired to  be  done  according  to  some  approved 
remnant  of  heathen  imagery.  Thus  was  the 
art  that  was  advancing,  and  would  have  ad- 
vanced, thrust  recklessly  aside.  It  no  longer 
was  identified  with  the  age,  with  the  people 
nor  with  their  religion.  The  charm  which’ 
had  given  it  life,  and  which  alone  could  give 
life  to  art,  was  dispelled  just  at  the  moment 
when  there  appeared  every  probability  that  a 
great  and  grand  step  of  original  (Christian) 
sculpture  would  bo  developed  and  matured. 
1 he  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  himself  was 
trammelled  and  enchained  by  this  unfortunate 
mixture  of  the  ancient  and  modern;  and  the 
artist  of  the  most  mighty  ability  of  any  ago 
had  left  works  stamped  indeed  with  the  seal 
of  the  powers  of  invention,  imagination,  and 
technical  knowledge,  but  too  often  disfigured 
by  mannerism,  the  result  of  this  attempted 
combination.  From  that  time  no  school  of 
fine  sculpture  had  been  seen ; occasionally 
successful,  nay,  most  admirable  imitations  of 
the  statues  of  the  ancients  had  appeared;  but 
no  enduring  system  had  been,  or  could  be, 
founded  upon  such  false  premises  as  attempt- 
ing to  produce  Greek  results  without  Greek 
associations. 

CLIFFORD’S  TOWKR,  YOUK. 

7 he  Rev.  C.  II.  Ilartshorne  read  a paper  on 
Clifford's  Tower.  This  ancient  military  build- 
ing (which  is  now  surrounded  by  the  walls  of 
York  Castle)  is  built  of  magnesian  limestone, 
the  masonry  being  rather  larger  than  the  Nor- 
man ashlar.  In  torm  it  is  perfectly  in  geome- 
trical proportion^  and  its  width  each  way  is 
about  fifty  feet.  1 he  mound  on  which  it  stands 
is  anterior  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
date  of  the  tower  he  believed  to  be  about  1220. 
The  entrance  is  of  later  erection  ; and  the  arms 
which  surround  the  door  and  the  jambs  of  the 
doorway  are  still  more  recent.  The  name  of 
Clifford  was  not  in  connection  with  the  town 
till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr,  Ilartshorne 


described  it  as  a valuable  example  of  a military 
building. 

STOW  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A short  description  of  this  church  was  read 
by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.  The  nave  is 
of  early  Norman  character,  and  the  tower 
arches  of  the  same  style  remain,  with  the  per- 
pendicular arches  of  the  present  tower  inter- 
sticed  within  them  ; a part  of  the  transepts  be- 
longs to  a still  earlier  structure,  which  ha9 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  considered  the  tower  arches  to  be 
those  of  the  tower  built  to  receive  the  hells 
reported  to  have  been  given  by  Archbishop 
Putta  in  1023,  and  the  transepts  to  the  church 
burnt  by  the  Danes  a few  years  previous  to  that 
time.  It  is  recorded  that  Remigius,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  rebuilt  the  church,  but  Sir  Charles 
considers  this  only  a partial  work,  and  that 
parts  of  the  older  structures  still  remain. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  remarked  that 
he  had  never  heard  better  evidence  that  a part 
of  the  church  is  Saxon  ; and  the  Institute  was 
much  indebted  to  Sir  Chas.  Anderson  for 
adding  another  good  example  to  the  test,  per- 
haps the  best,  sustained  by  historical  evidence 
combined  with  architectural  character,  of  any 
that  had  been  brought  forward. 

Professor  Willis  observed  that  he  was  most 
anxious  to  do  away  with  the  impression,  that 
because  in  our  cathedrals  and  larger  collegiate 
churches  the  Norman  builders  had  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  the  Saxon  work  where  they 
rebuilt  the  churches,  therefore  no  Saxon  build- 
ings exist.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  it 
extremely  probable,  and  almost  certain,  that 
in  our  remote  country  parishes  where  no  funds 
were  forthcoming  for  building  new  churches, 
considerable  parts  of  the  original  ones  still 
exist.  He  pointed  out  the  characteristic 
marks,  such  as  long  and  short  work,  and  other 
features  by  which  such  buildings  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. 


THE  WINDOW  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH. 

Sir, — As  you  published  in  your  last  number 
a letter  addressed  to  you  from  Mr.  Warrington, 
one  of  the  artists  invited  by  the  committee  last 
year  to  send  in  a design  for  the  stained  and 
painted-glass  window  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
1,  as  the  honorary  secretary  to  that  committee, 
cannot  refrain  from  troubling  you  with  a few 
remarks,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  un- 
favourable impression  which  such  asseitions 
as  are  therein  contained,  if  not  refuted  and 
contradicted,  may  make  in  the  minds  of  your- 
self and  the  readers  of  your  excellent  journal ; 
they  tend  to  throw  an  undeserved  slur  on  the 
conduct  of  fiftynoblemenand  gentlemen,  utterly 
incapable  of  acting  as  a body  in  the  way  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Warrington, and  whose  only  and 
most  anxious  desire  was  by  their  liberality  and 
gratuitous  services  to  effect  the  object  for  which 
they  were  appointed  with  strict  integrity,  to 
obtain  a design  worthy  of  the  church,  and  to 
select  from  those  submitted  to  them  the  one 
which  in  their  judgment  they  considered  the 
most  appropriate,  and  prove  the  most  satis- 
factory to  the  general  body  of  the  subsciibers. 

If,  unfortunately,  individuals  of  the  general 
body,  by  any  mistaken  zeal  to  obtain  that  ob- 
ject, induced  any  one  of  the  artists  to  adopt 
for  his  design  a subject  which  was  ultimately 
rejected,  no  one  can  regret  it  more  than  my- 
scil  ; but  I most  positively  affirm,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  as  a body,  that  the  competition 
wa9  most  fairly  and  honourably  conducted. 

The  circular  written  to  the  aitisls  who  were 
invited  to  compete,  did  not  set  forth  that  the 
window  was  to  be  wholly  pictorial,  it  only 
stipulated  that  it  was  “ to  be  designed  in  keep- 
ing with  the  interior,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  abilities.”  The  several  artists,  there- 
fore, were  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  any  sub- 
ject or  character  for  their  design,  so  long  as 
that  principle  was  adhered  to. 

Five  designs  were  sent  in  to  the  committee, 
and  the  competitors  who  chose  to  attend  the 
meeting  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  to 
explain  or  make  any  statement  which  they 
might  wish  relative  to  the  character  or  subject 
which  they  had  individually'  adopted  ; their 
several  designs  were  carefully  investigated ; 
their  merits  discussed;  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  at  a large  meeting  of  the  committee, 
that  the  mosaic  style  and  character  adopted  in 


the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Wailes,  was  the  most 
appropriate  for  the  window. 

In  execution  of  the  work,  Mr.  Wailes,  by 
the  request  of  the  committee,  most  certainly 
altered  the  architectural  details,  but  the  pic- 
torial subjects  selected  by  him,  and  the  mosaic 
style  and  character  of  his  design  are  retained  ; 
therefore,  as  mosaics  are  certainly  any  thing 
but  inappropriate  to  Italian  architecture,  and 
as  architectural  errors  in  artists’  designs  are 
often  to  be  found,  I do  not  think  that  the 
whole  merit  of  a plan  should  be  condemned  or 
thrown  aside  because  a committee  may  require 
its  details  to  be  corrected.  And  I cannot  see 
that  the  committee  in  this  instance,  as  Mr. 
Warrington  has  stated,  decided  “ upon  a de- 
sign which  they  were  evidently  shamed  out  of, 
and  induced  an  open  violation  of  their  own 
specified  conditions  ;”  or  “ that  it  was  a direct 
breach  of  integrity  in  a mis-cnlled  competition 
in  the  selection  of  a design  which  could  by  no 
possibility  be  adopted.”  I must  assert,  in 
justice  to  the  artist,  that  the  design  in  all  its 
essential  parts  has  been  carried  out,  and  with 
much  credit  to  himself. 

Mr.  Warrington  further  intimates,  that  the 
committee  have  made  statements  through  the 
press  : this  I deny  ; whatever  may  have  been 
said  on  the  subject  by  way  of  criticism,  has 
entirely  originated  with  themselves. 

Thus  far  I have  considered  it  my  duty  as 
honorary  secretary  to  the  committee,  and  with- 
out consulting  them  on  the  subject,  to  defend 
them  in  their  proceedings,  which  1 again  aver, 
in  my  opinion,  were  honourable  and  straight- 
forward. Whether  their  decision  has  dis- 
played “ negative  wisdom  ” or  no,  is  another 
question,  and  in  my  mind  a difficult  one  to  de- 
cide. The  work  as  executed  has  been  much 
admired,  and  been  pronounced  to  possess  con- 
siderable merit,  with  which  opinion  I most 
certainly  concur,  although  I must  confess  I 
should  prefer  a pictorial  production  of  “ an 
Angelo,  a Raffaelle,  or  a Rubens.”  But, 
unfortunately  for  us,  talents  such  as  they 
possessed  are  rarely  or  ever  met  with  ; the  soul 
and  feeling  introduced  into  their  pictures  by 
their  hitherto  inimitable  touch,  are  too  often 
lost  in  a copy — which  is  only  a copy  after  all. 
If  first-rate  talent  be  not  employed  in  a picture, 
whether  it  be  on  glass  or  canvas,  it  generally 
raises  a feeling  of  regret  at  the  labour  in  vain. 
It  therefore  becomes  a serious  matter  for  con- 
sideration whether,  in  so  large  a work,  a copy 
of  one  of  their  pictures  or  an  original  of  talent 
inferior  to  theirs — taking  into  account  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  always  produced  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  glass  and  the  lines  of  the  iron-work 
necessary  to  support  the  window, — would  have 
been  the  more  appropriate  style  to  adopt.  Wiser 
heads  than  mine,  on  this  occasion,  said  nay, 
therefore  I felt  bound  to  succumb;  but  I 
still  am  most  decidedly  anxious  that  the  artists 
in  glass  painting  may  eventually  so  improve 
in  the  art,  as  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
they  have  at  present  to  contend  with,  and  I 
do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  more  charitable 
feelings  may  be  exhibited  for  the  future,  from 
your  correspondent  towards  any  one  who  may 
hereafter  be  his  fellow  competitor ; for  although 
I had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wailes  or 
Mr.  Warrington  prior  to  this  work  being  exe- 
cuted, 1 think  it  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
gentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  former,  and  al- 
though, as  I before  stated,  I am  still  inclined 
to  the  truly  pictorial,  I am  quite  persuaded 
that  such  wholesale  and  unmerited  expressions 
of  condemnation  of  a fellow  artist’s  work,  will 
neither  do  good  to  the  cause  or  add  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  or  gain  for  him 
the  good  opinion  of  the  multitude,  without 
which  a professional  man  generally  sinks  into 
insignificance.  I shall  now  leave  this  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wailes,  if  he  think  well  to 
notice  Mr. Warrington’s  letter,  and  trust  to  my 
reputation  for  you  (and  your  readers,  if  you 
will  kindly  allow  it  space  in  your  journal)  be- 
lieving my  statement.  Apologizing  to  you,  Sir, 
for  thus  intruding  on  your  valuable  time, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  Charles  Mayhew. 

14,  Argyll-street,  July  28th,  1846. 


Premium  for  the  Preservation  of 
Monuments. — Onthesuggestionof the  French 
Committee  of  Historical  Monuments,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  caused  a medal  to 
be  struck,  to  be  presented  to  those  who  have 
lent  to  his  administration  valuable  assistance 
in  the  preservation  of  national  monuments. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


LESLIE’S  PATENT  FOR  VENTILATION 
AND  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 

OFFICIAL  REFEREES’  AWARD. 

Mr.  Leslie  having  constructed  a fire-place 
and  chimney  in  his  manufactory  in  accordance 
with  his  patent,  the  district-surveyor  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  filed  an  information 
against  him  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  said  John  Leslie,  in  building  the 
said  chimney  and  flue,  has  done  certain  mat- 
ters or  things  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  namely,  the  breast  of  the  said  chimney, 
and  the  front  of  the  flue  in  the  said  chimney, 
not  being  built  at  the  least  4 inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  sound  bricks  properly  bonded,  and  the 
joints  of  the  works  filled  in  with  good  mortar 
or  cement.” 

The  award  sets  forth,  that  at  the  hearing  Mr. 
Leslie  “ stated  that  his  object  was  to  try  an  ex- 
periment for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
newly  invented  inode  of  ventilation  by  means 
of  a vertical  perforation  in  the  fire  flues,  such 
flues  being  of  less  width  than  the  minimum 
dimension  permitted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  that  is  to  say,  of  less  than  8£ 
inches  in  one  direction.” 

And  the  decision  was,  “ that  the  matter  al- 
leged by  the  district-surveyor  is  contrary  to 
the  Act,  and  further  that  the  formation  of  the 
flue  less  than  inches  in  any  direction  is 
contrary  to  the  said  Act,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
object  of  the  work  is  to  make  an  experiment, 
the  official  referees  will  make  no  direction 
thereon  for  a period  of  three  months  from  the 
date  hereof.” 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  are  called 
on  to  publish  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
the  official  referees  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act : — 

Offices  for  Mr.  Leslie’s  patents, 

59,  Conduit-street,  24th  July,  1846. 

Gentlemen, — On  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  22nd  instant,  yesterday,  I caused  the  de- 
mand on  me  of  1/.  3s.  2d.  to  be  paid  to  obtain 
your  award ; and  having  carefully  perused  the 
same,  I formally  protest  against  it ; because 
there  are  most  important  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  in  the  document,  whereby  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  are  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

When  this  award  is  published  it  will  appear 
on  the  face  of  it,  to  every  reader,  that  I have 
surreptitiously  committed  an  offence  against 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  which  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Foxhall,  the  district  surveyor, 
had  discovered : that  he  gave  me  notice  of  the 
irregularity  on  the  14th  instant : that  on  the 
16th  he  found  I had  not  amended  the  irregular 
works;  whereupon  under  the  14th  section  he 
laid  an  “information”  against  mo;  on  the 
hearing  by  yourselves  of  which  “ information,” 
I am  in  the  award  represented  to  have  stated, 
that  the  “ works  therein  referred  to  had  not 
been  altered  or  amended,  hut  stated  that  his 
object  was  to  try  an  experiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a newly  invented  mode  of 
ventilation,  by  means  of  a vertical  perforation 
in  the  fire-flues,  such  flues  being  of  less  width 
than  the  minimum  dimension  permitted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act;  that  is  to  say,  of 
less  than  8£  inches  in  one  direction.” 

The  experiments  under  my  patent  for  eco- 
nomy of  fuel  and  ventilation  have  been  tried 
long  since,  and  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
The  true  cause  of  the  erection  of  my  patent 
apparatus  in  my  own  manufactory  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  award,  but  is  as  follows : — 

In  my  written  application  to  you,  dated  the 
25th  ulti,  to  rehear  my  case  for  a modification  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  pursuant  to 
the  11th  section  of  that  Act,  and  to  enable  you 
to  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  patent 
prior  to  your  reporting  on  my  application  (as 
you  are  compelled  to  do  by  the  statute)  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  I ventured  “ to 
suggest  that  you  should  allow  me  to  carry  out 
my  own  patent,  in  my  own  manufactory,  under 
your  own  inspection.” 

The  award  I protest  against  omits  all  mention 
of  that  important  fact,  and  also  of  the  official 
answer  to  my  application,  dated  the  26th  of 
June,  which  informed  me  that  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  therein  stated,  “the  official 
referees  will  inspect  the  premises  on  Wednes- 
ay  next,  the  1st  of  July,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.” 

The  award  I protest  against  omits  to  men- 
tion, that,  I having  paid  the  fees  demanded, 
you,  the  three  official  referees,  Messrs.  Hos- 
king,  Shaw,  and  Poynter,  did,  on  the  1st  of 


July,  inspect  my  manufactory,  did  examine 
the  plans  for  the  proposed  apparatus  under 
my  patent ; did  suggest  that  there  should  be 
9 inches  of  brickwork  at  the  back  of  the  fire  ; 
saw  and  examined  the  prepared  iron-work  to 
be  built  in  with  the  solid  brickwork,  for  the 
ventilating  process;  and  after  a very  careful 
and  attentive  examination,  authorised  me  to 
erect  the  apparatus  at  once,  and  which  was 
accordingly  commenced  the  next  morning. 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  at  that 
interview  I asked  your  permission  to  put  in 
my  patent  apparatus  for  economy  of  fuel  and 
ventilation,  in  ray  front  offices,  but  your  reply 
was  “ not  at  present.” 

The  award  I protest  against  further  omits 
to  mention  the  official  letter  from  the  registrar, 
in  the  name  of  the  official  referees  and  himself, 
of  the  9th  instant,  requesting  my  attendance 
at  the  office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  on  the 
15th  instant;  and  I beg  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  why  I was  required  to  attend, — on  “ the 
introduction  in' the  metropolis  of  your  patent 
for  economy  of  fuel  and  ventilation.”  I at- 
tended, but  soon  discovered  that  the  object  for 
which  I was  specially  requested  to  attend  was 
to  form  no  part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  in- 
terview ; the  real  matter  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  instructions  to  Mr.  Foxhall,  the  district 
surveyor,  to  lay  an  information  against  me, 
resulting  in  the  award  I now  protest  against, 
for  the  leasons  already  stated. 

I beg  to  remind  you  that  I have  paid,  or  am 
liable  to  pay,  since  my  application  under  the 
11th  section  of  the  statute  on  the  25th  of  June, 
four  distinct  sets  of  fees  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  the  total  of  which,  I have  every 
reason  to  believe,  will  exceed  the  entire  cost  of 
the  erection  of  the  apparatus  and  chimney. 

What  does  my  patent  propose  to  effect  ? a 
saving  in  the  metropolis  of  one- half  of  the 
coals  used,  or  rather  wasted,  occasioning  a 
money  saving  to  the  inhabitants  of  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a year, — an  annihila- 
tion of  more  than  one-half  of  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance in  the  metropolis ; and  with  these 
enormous  reductions  of  expense  and  nuisance, 
to  enable  every  room  even  of  the  poorest  in- 
habitant, to  be  well  ventilated  at  all  times, 
without  violent  currents  dangerous  to  the  in- 
mates. 

1 wish  to  clear  myself  from  doing  any  thing 
surreptitiously.  I always  go  straight  at  my 
object ; and  I feel  bound  honestly  to  express 
my  opinion,  that  you,  the  official  referees,  were 
in  the  right  course  according  to  the  statute ; 
but  from  what  I have  witnessed,  I believe  you 
have  been  diverted  from  the  right  into  a wrong 
course  by  your  “ legal  adviser,”  particularly  as 
to  the  “information”  (under  the  circumstances) 
and  the  award  thereon. 

I shall  send  a copy  of  this  communication 
to  The  Builder,  with  a request  that  if,  as  is 
usual,  that  journal  publishes  the  award,  the 
Editor  will  also  publish  these  observations. — 
I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  John  Leslie. 


ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Editor, — I believe  the  only  way  to  call 
attention  to  an  error,  and  to  have  it  remedied, 
is  by  addressing  the  editor  of  a public  journal, 
as  the  subject  then  becomes  known,  and  com- 
mands public  interest. 

I lately  visited  the  town  of  Rochester  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  cathedral,  &c.,  and 
regret  to  say,  that  although  much  has  been  ex- 
pended in  its  repair,  and  that  not  in  all  cases 
judiciously,  one  great  feature  has  been  omitted 
or  neglected,  but  perhaps  happily  till  the  pre- 
sent period,  when  a better  taste  and  knowledge 
begin  to  prevail  as  regards  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture. I allude  to  the  beautiful  Norman 
doorway  at  the  west  end,  which  is  gradually 
perishing,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
the  ornamental  work  will  be  so  completely  ob- 
literated as  to  render  it  difficult  to  restore  it  to 
its  pristine  beaut}'.  The  expense  of  accom- 
plishing this  work  out  of  the  funds  of  the  ca- 
thedral would  be  so  trifling,  and  at  the  same 
time  praiseworthy,  that  it  is  hoped  a hint 
may  be  found  useful.  If  the  present  window 
was  removed,  and  the  original  architecture 
restored  (no  very  difficult  task,  as  you  may  ac- 
tually trace  the  former  arches,  which  have 
been  destroyed  to  substitute  this  abortion),  ad- 
ditional praise  would  be  due  to  the  heads  of 
the  cathedral, — I am,  Mr.  Editor, 

16th  July,  1846.  A Subscriber. 


RIGA  AND  DUTCH  WAINSCOT  FOR 
BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

That  description  of  oak  which  is  known  in 
England  under  the  denomination  of  wainscot, 
and  sold  as  such  in  the  trade  (and  which 
appellation  is  derived  from  the  German  words 
wagon  schoosz),  is  a kind  of  wood  originally 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  bottoms 
for  waggons  ; hence  the  term,  wagen-schoosz, 
or  waggon-seat. 

This  wood  is  cut  out  of  oak  trees  reared  in 
the  forests  of  Volhynia,  where  those  are  se- 
lected for  felling  that  have  a diameter  of  from 
28  to  30  inches  ; and  for  this  purpose  such 
trees  are  selected  that  are  tough  in  the  context, 
and  can  furnish  logs  of  from  14  to  15,  or  at 
least  of  7 feet  of  clean  timber,  free  from 
branches,  and  are  then  set  apart  for  the 
better  purposes  in  which  oak  is  employed  in 
building,  whilst  the  shorter  ends  are  cut  up 
into  staves. 

The  trees  that  are  selected  supply  soft 
wood,  straight  in  the  grain,  and  easily  to 
be  worked.  The  logs  of  the  lengths  just 
stated  are  split  in  the  middle,  and  often 
freed  of  the  pith,  so  that  supposing  a tree  to 
be  quite  sound,  its  section  will  represent  about 
a semi-circle  ; but  if  the  centre  should  happen 
not  to  be  sound,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to 
cut  a plank  or  so  away,  the  remainder  would 
assume  a semi-elliptical  form.  Of  this  two 
slabs  are  then  cut  away 
(as  marked  A A),  and 
the  part  represented 
by  B,  after  having 
been  transported  upon 
sledges  from  the  forest  to  the  port  of 
embarkation,  is  then  shipped  at  Riga  for 
the  ports  of  England  or  elsewhere,  and 
is  known  as  crown  English  wainscot  and 
crown  Dutch  waiDsc  ot,  and  second  quality. 
This  wood  is  subsequently  sawn  into  planks 
and  boards,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  during  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  considered  to  be  adapted  for  use. 

The  wood  that  is  used  for  staves  comes  from 
the  same  trees,  and,  as  already  observed, 
cut  out  of  only  shorter  and  weaker  logs; 
and  with  this  difference,  that  whilst  the 
boards  cut  out  of  the  wainscot  logs  have  a 
width  extending  from  the  flat  side  to  the  cir- 
cumference, that  of  the  staves  is  only  equal  to 
the  space  extending  from  the  broader  flat  side 
to  a line  parallel  to  it,  produced  by  the  previous 
cutting  away  of  the 
part  of  the  log  repre- 
sented by  the  letters 
c\  ABC,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  ; the  shorter 
perpendicular  liues  indicating  the  staves,  which 
are  of  the  width  of  six  or  seven  inches. 

Besides  the  Riga  wainscot  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  denominated  crown  Dutch 
log,  some  other  is  imported  from  Holland;  and 
this  description  is  rare,  and  much  esteemed. 

Holland  had  carried  on  a very  extensive 
trade  in  all  kinds  of  European  wood,  both  in 
and  export,  extending  their  exports  even  as 
far  as  the  West  Indies.  Towards  the  close 
ofthe  sixteenth  century,  CornelisCorneliszoon, 
of  Rutgeest,  invented  the  saw-mills  in  Holland. 
The  first  of  these  mills  was  erected  by  the  in- 
ventor at  Zoandam,  and  with  two  blades,  and 
these  mills  were  very  soon  introduced  into 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  Dordt- 
recht,  and  rapidly  increased  in  number.  Wind 
was  in  most  cases  the  motive  power  employed, 
and  they  were  constructed  upon  two  known 
systems.  By  the  first  the  whole  mill  is 
movable  upon  an  axis  towards  the  base,  by 
the  second  the  cap  only  moves  upon  an  axis 
placed  just  below  it  and  upon  the  top. 

The  transport  of  wood  into  Holland  is  made 
on  the  Rhine,  brought  in  small  floats  along  the 
Main,  Moselle,  and  the  Soar,  as  far  as  Ander- 
nach,  near  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  they 
unite.  These  small  floats  are  then  united  into 
a larger  raft,  often  from  760  to  1,000  feet  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  90  feet  in  width,  built  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  navigation  of  that  river, 
and  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  cen- 
tral division  being  by  much  the  longest  of  the 
three,  whilst  the  leading  and  closing  divisions 
may  be  considered  as  the  van  and  rear ; and 
they  are  propelled  by  oars  similar  to  galleys. 
The  timber  is  built  up  into  three  compartments, 
on  logs  and  fir-planks;  and  theoak  timber  on  the 
top,  pulling  along  behind  the  raft  a large  number 
of  masts,  secured  to  it  by  chains  and  ropes. 
Several  temporary  dwellings  are  erected  on 
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these  rafts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
master  and  bis  crew,  which  consists  sometimes 
of  from  two  to  five  hundred  persons,  some  of 
these  erections  being  used  as  kitchens,  others 
as  store-rooms,  &c.  The  value  of  one  of  these 
rafts  amounts  often  to  half  a million  of  florins 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling). 
Vithin  late  years,  this  branch  of  trade  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  wood  is  now  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  quantity  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Dutch  wainscoat  has  preserved,  even  in 
England,  its  reputation  for  fineness  and  good 
figure  of  oak.  About  ten  years  since,  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Smith  were  charged  with  sup- 
lying  some  flooring  and  ornamental  work  for 
Vindsor  Castle;  and  they  were  on  that  occa- 
sion obliged  to  proceed  to  Holland,  to  select 
some  there,  not  having  been  able  to  meet  with 
any  in  the  whole  stock  in  London,  of  Riga 
wainscot,  that  would  give  satisfaction. 

Since  that  time,  small  quantities  only  of 
Dutch  wainscot  have  from  time  to  time  been 
imported  into  England,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
last  year  that  ten  or  twelve  cargoes,  consisting 
of  planks  and  deals,  were  imported  direct 
from  Holland,  the  first  of  which  consisted  of 
very  good  wood,  and  fetched  good  prices, 
whilst  the  others,  that  were  of  a secondary 
quality,  were  sold  cheap.  Since  then  two  car- 
goes of  Dutch  wainscot  of  the  first  quality  have 
been  lately  imported  from  Holland  in  logs,  and 
remain  still  in  the  docks,  the  owner  refusing  to 
sell  them  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  buyers  enter- 
taining some  prejudices  against  it,  pretending 
that  they  would  lose  too  much  by  the  measure- 
ment ; for  as  the  logs  are  of  the  form  of  half 
ellipses,  and  the  custom  authorities  have 
measured  them  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
regulations,  there  is  some  truth  in  these  pre- 
tensions; but  as  the  price  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  Riga  wain's- 
coat,  and  a9  the  slabs  have  a value  likewise, 
the  loss  in  measurement  is  made  up  very  ad- 
vantageously by  the  difference  in  price,  inde- 
pendently of  the  superiority  in  quality;  and  as 
the  Dutch  wainscoat  has  laid  nearly  from  nine 
to  twelve  months  in  the  water,  it  requires  not 
half  the  time  for  seasoning  required  by  Riga 
wainscoat,  for  which  reasons  it  may  be  said  to 
offer  advantages  to  builders  and  timber  mer- 
chants. 

Tt  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  both 
Dutch  and  Riga  wainscot  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  internal  part  of  buildings; 
and  we  may  consider  for  this  purpose  the  Riga 
wainscot  as  possessing  greater  strength,  and 
the  Dutch  as  being  more  figured,  and  easier 
under  the  tools. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted, that  in  the  majority  of  buildings  of 
recent  erection,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
country,  scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  their 
strength  and  duration.  Whilst  our  forefathers 
were  studious  to  raise  structures  that  were  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  time  itself,  their  posterity 
seem  bent  upon  building  dwellings  that  should 
scarcely  survive  themselves  : and  if  this  were 
really  their  object,  they  could  not  have  resorted 
to  better  means  to  effect  this  end,  than  the  em- 
ployment of  wood  which  the  dry-rot  so  soon 
destroys,  as  is  proved  to  be  the  case  by  daily 
observation  and  experience.  Stein itz. 


The  am.eged  Sinking  op  Westminster 
Bridge. — On  inquiry  we  are  informed,  that 
the  only  foundation  for  the  recent  rumour  is 
the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  former  sinking  of  six  to  seven  inches,  when 
the  piles  were  withdrawn,  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  has  sunk,  by  degrees,  two  or  three 
inches  more,  but  that  no  recent  or  sudden 
change  has  been  observed.  The  jointings  pre- 
sent no  trace  of  any  such  occurrence.  The 
committee,  however,  are  said  to  have  unani- 
mously resolved  to  pull  down  the  whole  struc- 
ture. 

Leases  in  Irei.anb. — The  bill  of  the  late 
Government  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
granting  of  certain  leases  for  terms  of  years 
in  Ireland,  is  passing  through  the  House. 
Mr.  Hume  has  given  notice  of  a motion 
that  its  provisions  should  be  extended  to  Eng - 
land.  It  is  proposed  by  the  bill  that  leases  for 
terms  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  nor  less 
than  fourteen,  reserving  a rent  not  exceeding 
501.  a year,  may  be  made  according  to  the  form 
in  the  schedule,  and  that  the  stamp  duty  should 
only  be  2s.  6d. 


LEGALIZATION  OF  ART-UNIONS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Wyse’s  Bill  was  re-committed  on  Wednesday 
last  by  r majority  of  fifty  to  eighteen,  after  a 
long  debate,  and  was  read  a third  time  on 
Thursday.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  great 
ignorance  was  shewn  by  honourable  members, 
who  ought  to  be  better  informed,  as  to  the 
scope  and  intention  of  these  associations.  Mr. 
M.  Milnes,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Sir  George  Grey, 
ably  supported  the  mover  of  the  Bill.  The 
amended  provisions  of  the  Bill,  under  which 
protection  is  granted,  are  as  follows  : — 

Provided  always,  “ that  a royal  charter  or 
charters  shall  have  been  first  obtained  for  the 
incorporation  of  any  such  association,  or,  pro- 
vided that  the  deed  of  partnership  or  other 
instrument  or  instruments  constituting  such 
association,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  proceedings  of  such  associa- 
tion for  such  purposes  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
first  been  submitted  to  the  consideration, 
and  be  approved  of,  by  a committee  of  her 
Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  and 
a copy  thereof  deposited  with  such  committee  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  expressed  in  every  such 
charter,  deed,  or  instrument,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  committee  of  her  Majesty’s 
Privy  Council,  to  whom  the  consideration  of 
Art-Unions  shall  be  referred  by  her  Majesty, 
whenever  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  any  such 
association  is  perverted  from  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  certify  the  fact  to  her  Majesty; 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Ma- 
jesty to  revoke  or  annul  the  charter,  deed,  or 
instrument,  under  which  the  association  so  of- 
fendingshall  have  been  constituted;  and  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  apply 
to  any  association  whose  charter,  deed  of  part- 
nership, or  other  instrument  constituting  the 
same,  shall  have  been  so  revoked  or  annulled.” 

The  committee  of  the  London  Art-Union 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  art  and 
friends  of  national  education,  for  the  energy 
with  which  they  have  prosecuted  the  measure. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EASTERN 
COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 

A correspondent  (“Archi”),  in  reviewing 
the  evidence  of  parties  under  examination,  as  to 
the  late  accident  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line  of 
railway,  thus  comments  upon  the  facts  of  this 
unfortunate  case  : — As  for  the  evidence  itself, 
it  need  not  now  be  here  gone  over. 

Is  it  not  monstrous,  in  perusing  the  evidence 
of  the  higher  officials,  says  our  correspondent, 
to  observe  with  what  contempt  they  treat  even 
the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for  their  own 
guidance  ? They  appear  to  have  as  perfect  a 
disregard  for  them  as  for  the  lives  of  their 
fellow  beings.  They  knew  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  supply  the  engine  drivers  and  stokers 
with  books  of  regulation,  and  to  ascertain  that 
they  kept  these  hooks  in  their  possession  ; yet 
they  did  not  know  whether  any  such  regula- 
tions were  ever  given  to  these  men,  though 
they  probably  knew  very  well  that  they  worked 
the  engines  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
them.  Our  correspondent,  therefore,  considers 
these  parties  to  be  the  truly  responsible  and 
guilty  ones;  and  thinks  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  taken  into  custody  as  well  as  their 
inferiors.  He  directs  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  accident 
evidently  arose  from  the  neglect  of  these 
very  regulations ; inasmuch  as  a smith  in 
the  company’s  service  admits,  that  he  and 
two  other  men,  besides  the  only  proper 
officers,  were  on  the  engine,  and,  in  all 
probability,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
those  in  charge  of  it,  and  whose  attention 
being  thus  withdrawn  from  their  duty,  pre- 
vented them  from  observing  the  signals  till  it 
was  too  late : and  thus  does  our  correspondent 
endeavour  to  fix  the  responsibility  and  guilt 
upon  the  proper  parties.  Moreover,  had  Clare 
known  the  rules,  he  would  be  found  to  have 
disobeyed  more  than  one  of  them — firstly,  in 
travelling  beyond  the  regulated  speed ; se- 
condly, in  not  looking  out  for  the  signals; 
and  thirdly,  in  not  sounding  the  whistle  on  ap- 
proaching the  station.  The  engine  driver,  in 
the  present  instance,  appears  to  be  blind  of  an 
eye!  Should  an  office  such  as  this,  to  the  ful- 
filment of  which,  above  all  others,  it  is  requi- 
site that  a man  should  “ have  all  his  eyes  about 
him,”  be  consigned  to  any  one  labouring  under 
such  a defect? 

By  way  of  prevention  and  improvement,  our 


correspondent  suggests  various  measures 
amongst  which  we  have  space  for  allusion  to 
only  the  following,  namely,  that  both  the 
engine  drivers  (who  ought  to  be  engineers,  and 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age)  and  the 
stokers — though  both  of  them, of  course, chosen 
out  of  steady,  sober  men — ought  always  to  be 
inspected  by  a proper  officer  previous  to  start- 
ing ; — that  each  engine  should  have,  to  run  be- 
fore it,  a carriage,  or  frame-work  with  wheels, 
and  horizontal  springs,  but  without  a body,  so 
ns  to  receive  and  break  the  force  of  any  acci- 
dental concussion  ; — and  that  a similar  guard 
should  be  placed  behind  each  tender,  and  be- 
hind the  last  carriage  of  each  train.  He  also 
suggests  the  formation  of  “ protecting  rails,” 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  at  each 
station,  both  for  the  up  trains  and  the  down, 
in  order  to  prevent  one  train  from  running  into 
the  rear  of  another. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  ST.  JOHN’S 
WOOD. 

The  new  church  of  All  Saints,  built  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  and 
recently  consecrated,  stands  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Eyre  Arms  Tavern,  on  ground  given 
by  Colonel  Eyre.  It  is  designed  in  the  per- 
pendicular style  of  Gothic  architecture, — the 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century, — and  is  con- 
structed externally  of  Kentisli  rag,  with  B ath 
stone  dressings.  The  prolongation  of  the 
nave,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  width,  forms  a 
chancel  about  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The 
length  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  ninety-eight 
feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  church,  including 
the  aisles,  is  sixty-one  feet.  A tower  is  de- 
signed, to  be  placed  at  the  north-west  angle, 
consisting  of  three  stories,  the  upper  story 
lighted  on  each  side  by  traeeried  couplets;  the 
battlements  of  the  tower  are  perforated  with 
quatrefoil  panels,  flanked  by  pinnacles  rising 
from  clustered  buttresses.  Above  the  tower  a 
spire  is  Intended  to  be  placed,  the  whole  height 
of  which  will  be  120  feet  from  the  ground. 
Our  engraving  shews  the  building  as  it  will 
appear  when  finished,  but  only  the  lower 
story  of  the  tower  is  at  present  executed.  This 
story  gives  access,  by  a stone  staircase,  to  the 
gallery,  and  a similar  staircase  is  placed  in  a 
vestibule  on  the  south  side. 

Below  the  four-light  perpendicular  window 
in  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  a small  doorway 
has  been  formed  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  neighbouring  barracks;  this  is  not 
shewn  in  the  engraving. 

This  end  of  the  church  is  flanked  by  double 
buttresses  of  three  setoffs,  or  water-tables,  ter- 
minated by  detached  crocketted  pinnacles. 
The  north  aisle  is  concealed  by  the  tower  be- 
fore-mentioned, and  the  termination  of  the 
south  aisle  recedes  from  the  west  front,  pre- 
senting a single  light  transomed  window. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church  are 
similar  to  each  other,  and  are  each  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  flanched  but- 
tresses. Between  each  buttress  are  two  tran- 
somed windows  of  two  lights  each,  with  tra- 
cery work  in  the  heads. 

The  chancel  end  corresponds  with  the  west 
end,  hut  the  chancel  window  is  larger  in  di- 
mensions, containing  five  lights,  subdivided 
by  a transom  into  ten  compartments,  with 
perpendicular  tracery  in  the  head.  The  vestry 
is  at  the  south-east  angle. 

The  interior  of  the  church  presents  a spa- 
cious nave,  separated  from  the  aisles  by  three 
arches  springing  from  slender  piers,  with  at- 
tached columns.  The  arches  rise  to  a height 
of  twenty-eight  feet,  and  have  a span  of 
twenty  feet.  This  width  affords  an  almost 
uninterrupted  view  from  all  parts  of  the 
church,  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  advan- 
tageous in  effect.  The  pier9  are  all  executed  in 
Caen  stone. 

The  roof  is  an  open-timbered  roof  of  a 
steep  pitch,  springing  from  bracketed  corbels, 
and  rising  to  a height  of  fifty-five  feet  from  the 
paving.  The  tie-beam  is  twelve  feet  by  six 
inches;  purlins,  nine  inches  by  six  inches; 
rafters,  four  by  three;  the  curved  principals, 
nine  inches  by  four  and  a half.  The  span  is 
thirty  feet,  and  the  rise  nineteen  feet. 

The  roof  of  the  aisles  is  also  open,  the 
curved  principals  of  which  spring  from  stone 
corbels.  The  woodwork  of  the  roofs  is 
stained  to  shew  the  natural  grain  of  the 
wood.  Galleries  extend  over  the  aisles,  and 
at  the  west  end,  three  seats  in  depth.  The 
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seats  in  the  nave  and  body  of  the  church  are 
, ^inclosed,  but  being  low  in  height,  present  the 
appearance  of  open  seat*.  The  whole  ot  the 
seat  framing  is  stained  with  asphaltum  and 
varnished. 

The  chancel  window'  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  executed  by  Mr.  Fairs,  of  Mortimer- 
etreet.  The  head  contains  figures  and  foliage, 
and  the  ten  lights  of  the  window  emblematic 
devices  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  eucharistic 

• in 


service.  The  upper  part  of  the  wrest  window 
is  also  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  communion  railing,  table,  tablets, 
pulpit,  and  reading  desk,  are  of  oak.  The 
communion  railing,  which  is  a scroll  panel 
of  Gothic  tracery,  the  table,  and  the  altar 
screen,  were  executed  by  Pratt’s  patent  ma- 
chinery. The  pulpit  is  a hexagon,  standing 
on  a single  buttressed  stem.  The  sides  of  the 
pulpit  are  panelled,  and  each  panel  filled  in 


with  the  linen  pattern  decoration,  carved  by 
hand. 

The  church  was  built  by  Messrs.  Burton 
and  Sons,  and  the  whole  cost,  including  the 
fittings  and  inclosure  w’alls,  was  about  7 ,000/. 
It  will  seat  1,300  persons. 

The  building  is  creditable  alike  to  the  taste 
of  the  architect  and  the  munificence  of  a 
reverend  gentleman,  by  whom  the  funds  for 
its  erection  were  chiefly  provided. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD.— (North-west  View.) 

MR.  THOMAS  LITTLE,  Architect. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  KITCHENS  AND 
COOKING  APPARATUS.* 

Architecture  haslately  been  recommended 
by  several  writers,  as  a fit  and  agreeable  study 
for  ladies.  Our  own  pages  have  more  than 
once  borne  witness  to  the  abilities  of  fair  cor- 
respondents. We  may  therefore  assume,  that 
our  readers  are  not  wholly  comprised  by 
one  sex,  and  as  Mr.  Soyer  has  addressed 
many  of  his  remarks  to  the  ladies,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  wrong  in  concluding,  that  they 
in  some  degree  direct  the  duties  of  the  kitchen. 
Many  of  our  professional  readers  will,  we  are 
sure,  recollect,  as  wo  do,  how  often  they  have 
been  indebted  for  valuable  hints  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  a house  to  those,  who  must  often 
be  more  familiar  with  the  ends  desired  than 
the  master  of  the  future  mansion.  To  our  fair 
readers,  therefore,  we  appeal  as  to  the  truth  of 
our  remarks  on  the  great  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  the  apparatus  of  the  kitchen.  Though 
a less  interesting  subject  than  many,  with 
which  we  could  fill  our  pages,  it  is  even  in 
an  ordinary  house,  a matter  second  to  none  in 
importance.  It  is  this  consideration,  added 
to  that  of  its  having  been  much  neglected, 
which  leads  us  to  devote  additional  space  to 
Mr.  Soyer’s  illustrations. 

We  need  go  no  further  to  prove  the  im- 
portance of  arrangement  and  contrivance,  in  a 
kitchen  for  purposes  similar  to  that  of  the  Re- 
form Club  : the  same  attention  would  be  re- 
quired from  somebody  in  the  kitchen  of  a hos- 
pitable mansion,  and  to  whom  can  the  arrange- 
ment be  confided  with  any  chance  of  success, 
but  the  architect.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
that  he  should  have  previously  studied  these 
arrangements,  and  their  uses  ; so  that  even  in 
an  ordinary  case,  he  may  provide  such  con- 
veniences as  will  tend  to  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  economy.  The  position  of  a few  taps,  or 
of  a row  of  hooks,  may  subject  him  to  severe 
comment  on  his  professional  skill,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  consult  the  interest  of  his  employer  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  fabric. 

Mr.  Soyer  shews  that  common  kitchens 
could  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  apparatus,  re- 
quired for  an  entertainment  of  some  preten- 
sion. By  means  of  a little  contrivance,  the 
object  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  could  be  an- 
swered quite  as  effectually  as  that  of  the  Re- 
form Club.  To  explain  this,  he  has  given 
plans,  one  of  a kitchen  and  larder  in  the 
usual  basement  plan  of  a London  house,  one 
which  might  be  contrived  in  the  back  room  of 
a bachelor’s  chambers,  and  a third,  such  as 
might  be  adapted  to  a small  cottage  or 
suburban  residence.  In  these  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  an  architect,  who  has  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  plan, 
(fig.  1)  the  kitchen  is  supposed  to  occupy  its 
usual  position  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  only  alteration  being  in  the  position  of 
the  area  doorway,  which  in  most  cases,  not 
always,  would  be  beneath  the  street  door.  This 
change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  the  fittings,  of  the  dimensions 
which  Mr.  Soyer  considered  necessary,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  door  could  not  occupy  its  usual  place.  The 
present  position  would  by  many  persons  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  it  might  "be  thought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  this,  that  an  outer  door  in 
the  area,  and  a draught  to  the  ash-pit  were  de- 
signed. The  grate  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Reform  Club,  described  in  the  previous  notice 
(pp.  341-342).  It  appears  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  grate  is,  that  the  smallest  bird 
or  the  largest  joint  can  be  cooked,  though  there 
is  only  4J  inches  depth  of  coals  ; a considera- 
tion this  last,  of  some  importance.  “Another 
advantage  is,  that  hi  oiling  can  be  done  in  a 
very  superior  style,  by  means  of  a double  grid- 
iron, suspended  from  an  extending  bracket, 
hooked  over  the  top  bar.”  The  screen  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  the  folding- doors, 
includes  closets,  in  which  dishes  can  be  placed 
upon  the  grated  iron  shelves,  and  removed  by 
sliding  doors  at  the  back.  The  screen  and 
doors  completely  inclose  the  fire,  so  that  there 
is  no  inconvenience  from  heat  in  the  kitchen. 
The  roasting  process  is  performed  by  the 
smoke-jack,  by  means  of  the  spits,  for  which  a 
rack  is  provided.  The  other  conveniences  will  be 
explained  by  the  reference,  and  by  the  cuts  in  the 
* See  page  344,  ante, 


previous  number.  The  kitchen  table  has  the 
drawers  and  shelves,  arranged  as  in  that  already 
given.  The  iron  rails  or  shelves  (P  and  R) 
are  similar  to  some,  at  the  back  of  the 
gas  stoves,  in  a previous  illustration,  and  are 
for  similar  purposes  ; they  are  made  in  the 
manner  shewn,  that  they  may  not  retain  dust. 
What  we  may  call  the  scullery  department  is 
represented  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen.  The 
pans  being  scrubbed  with  sand  at  P,  can  be 
washed  in  warm  water  at  V,  and  afterwards 
rinsed  in  the  cold  water  tub,  W.  In  like 
manner  crockery  may  be  washed,  being  set  to 
drain  upon  the  draining-board,  X,  or  the 
plates  are  ranged  in  the  rack  above,  Y ; the 
waste  water  in  both  cases  running  back  into 
the  tub.  By  very  slight  attention  to  such 
minutiae,  the  comfort  of  a family  may  certainly 
be  greatly  increased.  These  tubs  are  quite 
sufficient  without  the  ordinary  sink.  To  pre- 
vent smell  from  the  drains,  the  waste-pipes 
should  be  trapped;  and  for  that  purpose  Mr. 
Soyer  has  arranged  a new  apparatus.  He 
states,  that  he  contrived  it  after  twelve  months 
of  the  greatest  inconvenience,  arising  from  a 
complete  stoppage  in  many  of  the  drains  of  the 
Reform  Club,  which  not  only  created  offen- 
sive effluvia,  but  frequently  caused  the  opening 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  basement  of  the 
house.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  bell  trap 
to  the  sinks  throughout  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment, the  nuisance  has  entirely  ceased.  The 
bell  is  made  of  copper,  and  is  six  inches  long 
and  ten  in  circumference.  It  is  screwed  to 
the  sink,  and  has  several  holes  pierced  through 
for  the  passage  of  the  water  only,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  any  thing  else  passing  down.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plug  is  attached  to  a rod, 
which  is  in  its  turn  joined  to  a chain.  By 
pulling  the  latter  the  plug  is  removed;  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  it  open,  a link  of  the 
chain  may  be  attached  to  a nail  fastened  in  the 
wall.  The  expense  is  trifling ; and  Mr. 
Soyer  adds,  that  it  has  been  found  so  effec- 
tive, that  it  has  been  adopted  throughout 
the  club,  and  in  many  kitchens  elsewhere. 
It  is  shewn  at  a in  the  sink,  in  one  of 
the  former  illustrations.  The  mortar  at  E, 
in  the  larder,  is  fixed  upon  a pedestal,  and  has 
a pestle,  the  long  handle  of  which  passes 
through  a ring  in  the  wall.  The  meat-safe, 
F,  is  similar  to  that  at  the  Club,  which 
is  thus  described: — “The  doors  by  a simple 
contrivance  open  and  shut  as  it  were  by  them- 
selves, by  means  of  a cord  and  a weight,  which 
draws  them,  the  same  as  a sash  rolling  upon 
pullies,  in  a groove  with  iron  plates  in  it, 
through  which  two  pins  are  fixed  six  inches 
apart ; on  pushing  the  door  open  the  pin  is 
raised  underneath  to  stop  it,  and  by  a retro- 
grade motion  of  the  elbow  when  taking  a dish 
out  the  pin  drops,  and  the  door  shuts  of  itself; 
it  is  so  quickly  done  that  there  is  hardly  time 
for  a fly  to  get  in,  besides  the  wires  are  so  close 
that  the  impediment  is  complete  ; in  addition 
to  that  an  excellent  current  of  air  always  pre- 
\ ails.  The  meat-safe  is  4 feet  high,  6 feet 
wide,  and  3 feet  deep,  with  two  shelves  inside: 
under  it,  between  the  bottom  and  the  floor,  is 
a shelf  for  jars  and  kitchen  basins,  &c.”  The 
frame  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the  larder  of 
the  Club,  for  meat  and  game,  which  that  at  G 
resembles,  except  in  dimensions,  is  “ suspended 
by  fixed  iron  rods,  and  is  10  feet  long,  and  6 
wide,  divided  into  three  parts,  having  eight  iron 
rods,  one  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  bat- 
tens, to  hang  up  the  joints,  game,  poultry,  &c., 
by  means  of  loose  and  moveable  hooks  "tinned 
over  of  a particular  form,  very  easy  to  remove 
from,  and  hook  on,  the  frame  with  the  joints  or 
other  articles  upon  them,  by  the  aid  of  a long 
handle  with  a double  hook,  there  being  a hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  meat  hook  for  that  purpose, 
thus  avoiding  pricking  any  unnecessary  holes 
in  the  meat.”  As  this  requires  no  further  ex- 
planation, we  have  preferred,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  to  substitute  illustrations  of  greater  im- 
portance. The  vegetable  boxes,  like  those 
in  the  Club,  are  made  of  slate,  having 
sliding  fronts  of  wood,  to  facilitate  cleaning. 
The  first  row  is  there  10  feet  long,  divided  into 
eleven  parts,  namely,  five  of  1 foot  1 inch 
opening  and  8 inches  deep,  G inches  high  in 
front,  and  10  inches  at  the  back  ; the  other  six 
are  smaller.  The  lower  divisions  are  for  large 
vegetables,  and  consequently  of  greater  dimen- 
sions, divided  into  seven  boxes,  five  of  which 
are  1 foot  7 inches  deep,  9 inches  high  in  front, 
and  1 foot  5 inches  at  the  back,  with  l foot 
5 inches  opening ; the  other  two  are  for  po- 


tatoes. “ The  whole  appearance  of  the  above 
boxes  is  agreeable,  for  you  see  at  once  all  the 
various  productions  of  the  kitchen  garden  the 
most  in  season,  and  kept  separate.  There  is 
something  new  in  the  plan  which  might  easily 
be  adopted.  It  is  remarkably  clean  and  cool.” 

In  the  plan  of  the  bachelor’s  kitchen  we 
notice  many  conveniences  arranged  in  a small 
compass;  and  should  the  desires  of  our  house- 
less bachelor  readers  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  a steak  or  a chop,  perhaps  they  might  not 
do  amiss  in  fitting  up  a room,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  suggested  ; but  we  have  space  for  only 
one  other  illustration,  and  therefore  devote  it 
to  the  cottage  kitchen,  as  more  practically  use- 
ful. This  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
plan  and  reference. 

Mr.  Soyer’s  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  to  shew,  that  the  principal  conveniences 
of  a complete  kitchen  were  not  necessarily  in- 
compatible with  the  smallest  house.  He  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  our  professional  readers  may  be  able 
to  carry  out  many  of  the  suggestions  with 
great  advantage,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that 
we  have  thought  fit  to  notice  the  work  at  so 
great  length. 


BRITISH  ANTIQUITIES  IN  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE. 

Dr.  Oliver,  the  indefatigable  writer  on 
free-masonry,  who  has  done  much  towards  the 
illustration  of  Lincolnshire,  which  at  present 
much  needs  attention  in  this  respect,  has  just 
now  published  an  interesting  little  volume  on 
the  monastic  institutions  of  the  county.*  Dr. 
Oliver  says  truly,  in  his  preface,  “The  city 
of  Lincoln  abounds  with  materials  of  great 
interest,  both  monumental  and  documentary, 
which  are  suffered  to  remain  almost  unnoticed. 
Its  Roman  antiquities  are  numerous.  Speci- 
mens of  tesselated  pavements,  basements  of 
pillars,  and  other  marks  of  the  occupancy  of 
that  magnificent  people,  are  turned  up  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  excavated  to  a moderate  depth. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Topographical  Society,  says,  in  a paper  read 
before  that  bod}',  that  ‘ amongst  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  that  had  fallen  to  his 
own  share,  he  might  mention  the  discovery  of 
very  many  Roman  coins,  together  with  brick 
matrices  in  which  they  were  cast,  on  the  site 
of  the  tread-wheel  of  the  city  jail; — the  re- 
moval of  a considerable  portion  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  city  next  to  Broadgate,  when  level- 
ling the  sheepmarket ; — the  exposure  of  a very 
singular  work  of  an  octagonal  form,  built  with 
Roman  bricks,  when  excavating  for  the  cellars 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  J ackson,  chemist, 
in  High-street,  north  of  the  Butter-house; — 
the  discovery  and  destruction  of  extensive  re- 
mains of  a Roman  bath,  with  the  hypocaust 
and  paving  of  very  perfect  tesserae,  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  next  to 
Grantham  lane; — and  many  others.’  Since 
this  paper  was  read,  two  pavements  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Lincoln;  and  many 
remarkable  antiquities  were  discovered  amongst 
the  excavations  made  by  Messrs.  Norton,  when 
building  their  house  in  High-street. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  in  the  form  of  stone  idols 
and  tumuli,  which  are  daily  disappearing  be- 
fore the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements;  ■ 
and  every  memorial  of  our  remote  ancestors, 
the  aborigines  of  the  soil,  will  soon  have  en- 
tirely passed  away,  and  become  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  A British  deity  on  Cabourn 
wold,  near  Caistor,  called  the  ‘ Stone  sack,’ 
has,  I believe,  been  removed  ; and  the  Drake 
Stone  at  Anwick,  may  not  be  suffered  to  oc- 
cupy its  position  much  longer,  although,  for 
many  centuries,  it  was  regarded  with  devo- 
tional feelings,  and  esteemed  a potent  divinity. 
It  is  true,  these  feelings  have  been  effaced  by 
the  substitution  of  a more  perfect  plan  of 
salvation  ; but  the  superstitions  attached  to 
them  are  still  in  being;  and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing employment  to  trace  these  superstitions  to 
their  source  ; and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  from  point  to  point,  till  the  in- 
quiry terminates  in  traditions,  widely  differing 
from  the  primitive  fact,  but  corresponding 
thereto  by  a figurative  reference,  and  an  in- 
dubitable connection. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  similar  monu- 


* An  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses,  formerly  situated 
on  the  Eastern  Side  of  the  river  Witham.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Oliver,  D,D,  Spencer,  High  Holhom  ; 1846, 
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ments  exist,  marking1  the  ages  that  have  gone 
by,  and  each  distinctly  proclaiming  the  epoch 
to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The  residence 
of  the  Britons,  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Danes,  is  designated  by  appropriate  monu- 
ments. These  were  followed  by  the  baronial 
castles,  and  religious  houses ; the  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  the  Normans;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive style  which  characterized  each  parti- 
cular era,  is  marked  in  broad  and  indeli- 
ble lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  These 
remarkable  peculiarities  appear  to  have  been 
unaccountably  overlooked.  If  they  are  seen 
it  is  only  to  be  disregarded;  and  the  student 
in  antiquities  moveson  in  the  dark,  enlightened 
only  by  painful  and  laborious  researches,  with 
scarcely  a ray  to  conduct  him  in  his  path.” 

Of  this  “ drake-stone,”  our  author  gives  a 
description  in  the  appendix: — 

“ It  is  a large  irregular  oval  stone,  standing 
in  a field  about  half  a mile  north  by  west  of 
the  church.  When  I first  heard  of  it,  its 
upper  surface  was  sunk  4 feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  and  it  was  consequently 
invisible ; but  by  the  kindness  of  the  rector  on 
whose  land  it  stands,  it  was  disinterred  and 
placed  in  its  primitive  situation.  It  occupies 
a conspicuous  position  ; commanding  not  only 
a line  of  beacons  which  run  along  the  borders 
of  the  fen  towards  the  east,  but  also  the  high 
place  at  Dorrington,  and  the  station  at  Kyme  ; 
and  from  its  vicinity  to  Tattershall  might  bo 
dedicated  to  Teut  or  Mercury.  The  dimen- 
sions are  G feet  8£  inches  long,  by  4 feet  2£ 
inches  broad,  and  7 feet  2 inches  high,  measur- 
ing from  the  extreme  points ; and  it  was 
selected  by  the  Druids,  for  its  egg-like  shape, 
because  an  egg  was  considered  as  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  an  expressive  emblem  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  supported  on  a smaller  stone 
so  contrived  as  to  form  an  aperture  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  admit  a man  on  all  fours. 
The  upper  part  has  been  flattened  by  the 
chisel,  and  contains  an  irregularly  shaped 
basin  with  lips  or  channels  which  extend  to 
the  edge  of  the  stone.  Though  of  vast  weight, 
it  has  evidently  been  brought  from  a distant 
part  ot  the  country  as  it  is  of  a different 
quality  from  the  material  which  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries  produce;  and  the  lordship  of 
Anwick  is  a strong  clay  soil  without  any  sub- 
stratum of  stone  whatever. 

As  the  native  Britons  had  an  overweening 
attachment  to  these  stone  idols,  it  was  the  ad- 
vice of  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  Pagan  converts  to 
the  new  faith,  to  celebrate  its  rites  in  places 
which  were  invested  with  a sacred  character; 
for  the  missionaries,  finding  it  wholly  imprac- 
ticable to  wean  them  from  their  accustomed 
veneration  for  these  holy  places,  in  their 
proselyting  zeal  not  only  transformed  the  bards 
and  Druids  into  Christian  priests,  but  inscribed 
the  stone  idols  of  superior  sanctity  with  the 
emblem  of  their  faith,  thus  transferring  the 
adoration  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind.”* 

The  river  Witham  was  accounted  a sacred 
stream,  and  its  banks  were  the  site  of  many 
edifices  of  Druidical  origin.  The  larger  open 
temples  ot  the  Britons  were  frequently  removed 
to  give  place  to  a Christian  church,— “ which 
excited  the  unappeasable  indignation  of  the 
people,  who  appear  to  have  been  shocked  at 
the  sacrilege.  Specimens  of  this  indignation 
may  be  found  in  the  bardic  writings.  Thus, 
Merddin  complains  to  Taliesin,  amongst  other 
things,  of  the  profanation  committed  by  a re- 
moval of  the  grey  stones,  for  which  a terrible 
retribution  is  threatened.  (Welch  Arch.  vol. 
1,  p.  48,)  And  in  another  poem  (Ibid.  p.  74), 
this  retribution  is  explained  to  mean,  the  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  world  ; which  the  fana- 
tical bards  expected  would  certainly  take  place, 
as  the  punishment  of  such  a horrible  desecra- 
tion.” 

“There  are  instances  on  record  where  the 
temples  contained  two  altars,  one  for  the  use 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  other  for  the  uncon- 
verted natives,  who  were  permitted  to  assemble 
there,  and  offer  their  sacrifices  to  the  Saxon 
triad  Woden-Thor-Frea. 

Of  the  conversion  of  heathen  temples  to  the 

* A curious  instance  of  this  kind  of  compromise  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  parish  of  Luan  Hammwlch,  in  Brecknock- 
shire, in  the  shape  of  a beautiful  specimen  of  a Druidical 
adytum  or  kistvaen,  near  which  the  early  converts  not  only 
erected  a church,  but  converted  the  adytum  itself  into  the 
hermitage  of  a Christian  saint ; and  no  greater  proof  can  be 
wanting  of  the  attachment  which  was  borne  by  the  natives 
to  the  idolatrous  temple  once  existing  on  the  spot,  than  the 
fact  that  it  required  the  aid  of  such  an  artifice  to  accommodate 
the  true  religion  to  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times, 


■ service  of  Christianity  there  are  many  in- 
stances : — 

“ At  Stanton  Drew  in  Somersetshire,  are 
the  ruins  of  a Druid  temple,  to  which  the  de. 
votional  feelings  of  the  people  wereso  strongly 
wedded,  that  it  became  necessary  to  consecrate 
it  to  the  services  of  Christianity  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a church  and  nunnery  on  its  site. 
Abury  Church  was  not  only  built  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  ancient  temple,  but  was  con- 
structed of  the  very  stones  which  composed 
the  sanctuary.  The  Druidical  monument  of 
Long  Meg  and  her  daughters,  in  Cumberland, 
was  consecrated  by  the  erection  of  Addingham 
Church  ; as  was  also  the  Giant’s  Cave  on  the 
river  Eden  ; and  even  the  stupendous  temple 
of  Stonehenge  had  Christian  honours  attached 
to  it,  by  the  construction  of  a church  near  to 
its  external  boundary ; and  the  village  was 
dignified  with  the  original  appellation  of  the 
sacred  monument.  And  this  custom  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Druids  of  our  own  country,  for 
Stukeley  says,  that  at  Chartres,  in  France, 
where  the  Gaulish  Druids  held  their  chief  as- 
sembly, there  is  now  a magnificent  church 
built  upon  the  very  spot  where  stood  that  most 
celebrated  open  temple.” 

Our  author  concludes  that  the  abbeys  of 
Bardney,  Tupholme,  Stixwold,  and  Kirk- 
stead,  of  which  he  gives  much  curious  and 
erudite  infoimation  (not  architectural),  were 
each  the  seat  of  a Druidical  place  of  worship, 
as  already  referred  to. 

“ In  many  cases  the  name  of  chapel , as  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  the  Witham,  at  Dorrington, 
and  Kirkby  Green,  each  of  which  had  its 
Chapel  Hill,  will  indicate  a site  of  Druidical 
origin.”# 


Relative  to  Kirkstead  Abbey,  he  says: — 

“ Kirkstead,  like  Bardney,  is  a British 
name,  * Cir,  hirs,  shires,  churches,  all  took 
their  appellation  and  form  from  the  Celtic 
radical  hir  or  cir , a circle.  Church  or  kirk 
comes  from  kir-rock,  the  circle  of  stones  ; by 
contraction  it  is  Kirk , and  by  corruption 
church.  A kirk,  church,  or  place  of  worship 
in  druidical  times,  was  literally  no  more  than 
a circle  of  stones.’  (Hutch.  Cumb.  vol.  i.  p. 
251.)  The  learned  and  ingenious  Faber  says, 
that  ‘ circus  and  circulus  are  both  derived  from 
cir  or  cur,  the  sun.’  (Mys.  Cab.  vol.  i.  d. 
213”  J F 


As  bearing  on  this  point,  we  may  mention 
that  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Jopling 
on  certain  Druidical  remains  in  Furness,  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
Mr.  Godwin  ( Archceologia , Vol.  xxxi.  p.  448), 
a circle  (formed  by  a bank  of  earth  and  stones) 
is  described,  which  is  still  called  “ The  Kirk.” 
Tradition  says,  “ it  was  a place  where  their 
forefathers  worshipped.”  The  manor  in  which 
it  is  situated,  is  known  as  that  of  Kirkby. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the  Birming- 
ham Union  propose  to  erect  a new  workhouse 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  adding  about 
one-fourth  to  the  extent  of  the  present  build- 
ings, an  accommodation  which  “A  Guardian,” 
in  Arts' s Birmingham  Guzette , represents  as 
altogether  insufficient,  at  the  same  time  recall- 
ing attention  to  “ the  startling  fact,  that  no 
child  born  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse  for 
many  years  past  has  ever  been  reared,”  and 
therefore  strongly  advocating  the  propriety  of 
erecting  the  new  workhouse  in  a high  and  well 
drained  situation  at  Birmingham  heath,  where 
there  are  twenty  acres  of  land  belonging  to 

the  parish. The  new  church  at  Aston,  near 

Stone,  erected  and  endowed  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Vincent,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  on  Thursday  week The  Com- 

missioners of  Paving  and  Sewerage  at  Liver- 
pool, have  been  very  properly  adopting  mea- 
sures to  ascertain  the  perfect  security  of  the 
balconies  and  stages  on  the  line  of  procession 

during  Prince  Albert’s  visit It  is  proposed 

to  open  the  three  new  public  parks  at  Man- 
chester on  the  12th  proximo,  the  anniversary 

of  the  origin  of  the  32,000/.  subscription. 1 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  Nottingham, 
was  re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  general  repair.  During  the  re- 
moval of  the  whitewash,  &c.,  several  curious 

* Thus,  on  Temple  Downs  in  Wiltshire,  a Kistaven  for- 
merly existed  which  bore  the  name  of  Old  Chapel ; and 
many  examples  of  the  same  kind  arc  stated  in  a letter  from 
Dr.  Ctordon  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  which  has  been  inserted  by 
Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Cumberland, 


and  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  such  as 
that  of  a piece  of  ancient  church  music  of 
about  the  year  1480  scratched  upon  the  stone, 
probably  by  the  mason  who  worked  it.  The 
flowered  diapering  was  also  laid  bare  in  many 
places.  It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
cealing any  “ profane  show  ” of  decorations, 
&c.,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  that  whitewash  was  first  used  in 
churches.  The  repairs  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Place,  a young  Nottingham  architect,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

Messrs.  Bowers  and  Murray  have  so  far  com- 
pleted their  contract  of  the  Railway  Dock,  at 
Hull,  that  the  water  has  been  admitted,  and 
the  workmen  withdrawn  to  their  new  under- 
taking at  the  East  or  Victoria  Dock.  On  this 
occasion  about300  of  those  employed  were  en- 
tertained with  good  cheer  and  friendly  feeling 
by  Mr.  Murray,  at  his  temporary  office  on  the 
works. 


CONVERSION  OF  AREAS. 

SOLUTION  OF  H.'s”  PROBLEM. 

If  the  inclosed  solution  of  problem,  which 
appeared  in  page  331,  should  be  welcome,  I 
beg  you  will  make  use  of  it. 

The  proposer  of  the  problem  does  not  seem 
aware  that  the  solution  does  not  depend  upon 
the  lines  EF,  CD.  J.  W.  B. 


Bisect  CD  in  M.  Through  M draw  PMP'  at 
right  angles  to  AD.  Then  PP'  shall  be  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  required. 

Join  BP.  Take  AN  = CM  or  MD.  Then 
because  AN  = CM,  adding  to  each  NC,  we 
have  AC  = NM  : i.e,  NM  = diameter  of  small 


circle  AFC.  And  because  AB  = BD  and 
AN=MD  remainder  BN=  remainder BM: 
i.e.  B is  the  centre  of  the  circle  described  on 
MN  as  a diameter,  and  BM  = radius  of  the 
same  circle. 

Now  •••  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  radii ; we  have 

Area  of  © AED  : Area  of  © of  which 
PP'  is  diameter  : : BP2  : MP2;  and 
Area  of  © AFC  : area  of  © of  which 
PP'  is  diameter  : : BM2  : MP2. 

(Eucl.  V.  24,  1.)  The  excess  of  area 
of  © AED  over  area  'of  © AFC  : area  of  © 
of  which  PP'  is  diameter  : : the  excess  of  BP2 
over  BM2  : MP2;  i.e.  Crescent-shaped  space, 
AEFDCA  : area  of  © of  which  PP'  is  diam- 
eter ::  BP2-MB2  : MP2  (Eucl.  L,  47)  ::  MP2  : 
MP2 : : 1 : 1.  ' 


The  Registrar  General  on  Health. — 
The  inadequate  supplies  of  water  by  com- 
panies, the  imperfect  sewerage  in  towns,  the 
open  drains  and  ditches,  and  the  general  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  leave  every  where  great  quan- 
tities of  organic  matter  to  decay  and  putrify  in 
the  midst  of  crowded  populations.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  mortality,  like  putrifaction, 
is  always  increased  when  the  temperature  is 
high  ; and  epidemics  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera  prevail.  Many  thousands  of  the 
people  of  England  were  carried  off  in  the  last 
quarter  by  these  diseases,  and  others  of  the 
zymotic  class. 

British  Arch/eoi.ooioal  Association. 
— The  annual  congress  will  be  held  in  Glou- 
cester, commencing  on  Monday  next,  and 
closing  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  ar- 
rangements promise  a very  interesting  week  : 
we  shall  give  full  particulars. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Our  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  is 
said  has  been  consulting  several  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Liverpool  brokers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  legislation. The  “ Land  and 

Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  bill,  now 
before  the  Commons,  is  held  by  some  of  the 
more  practical  men  in  the  city  as  a desirable 
remedy  for  the  deficiencies  of  former  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  legislature  relative  to 

the  winding  up  of  railway  companies. -The 

customs  have  agreed  to  take  the  average  of 
colonial  cargoes  of  railway  sleepers,  by  piling 
sixty  pieces  of  each  description,  and  taking 
the  length,  height,  and  breadth,  to  the  quarter 
of  a foot. A new  first-class  passenger  car- 

riage on  a somewhat  novel  principle  has  been 
lately  built.  It  runs  on  eight  wheels,  and  is 
expected  to  obviate  the  jerking  which  arises 
from  inequalities  on  either  side  of  the  rail, 
and  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  getting  over 
them  in  rapid  curves,  the  plan  involving  what 
is  equivalent  to  a hinge  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame-work,  so  that  the  whole  is  easily  turned 
as  a lorry  or  omnibus.  The  chief  novelty,  how- 
ever, consists  in  the  mode  of  reversing  so  long 

a carriage  on  the  ordinary  turn-tables. 

The  Great  Western  Company,  if  they  obtain 
the  extension  of  the  broad  gauge  to  Birming- 
ham, intend,  it  is  said,  to  abandon  their  Ox- 
ford and  Rugby  Line,  at  the  point  where  the 
Oxford  and  Birmingham  Junction  leaves  that 
line.  The  company  also  promises,  when  the 
Oxford  and  Birmingham  Line  is  opened  to  run 
trains  between  London  and  Birmingham  in 
three  hours  and  three  quarters  instead  of  four 
hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  as  by  the 

London  and  Birmingham  at  present. 

The  Directors  of  the  Great  Western 
have  adopted  at  Bath  the  system  of 
taking  care  of  the  passengers’  luggage, 
charging  2d.  on  each  article  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility and  expense. A complete  ava- 

lanche of  earth  from  an  embankment  was 
carried  down  on  Thursday  week  upon  the  rails 
of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  line,  by  the 
bursting  of  a culvert  under  the  Saltersbrook 
turnpike  road,  at  Woodhead,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  fall  of  rain.  It  is  calculated  that 
3,000  yards  of  earth  fell,  and  lay  30  feet  deep 
on  the  line,  and  GO  feet  wide, "for  a length 
of  50  yards.  It  dammed  up  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  in  which  the  water  stood 
3 feet  deep.  Navigators  were  promptly  set 

to  work  to  clear  away  the  immense  mass.- 

The  Richmond  line  was  opened  on  Monday 
last.  It  has  cost  only  170,000/.,  though  the 
original  estimate  was  260,000/.  Mr.  Locke  is 
the  engineer.  It  was  completed  in  nine  months, 
or  at  the  rate  of  a mile  a month.  The  fares 

are  to  be  8d.,  10d.,  and  Is. A curious  line 

of  railway  is  said  to  have  been  lately  opened 
between  Baris  and  Sceaux  — the  celebrated 
park  bal  champetrc  village.  It  is  7 miles  long, 
and  was  invented  by  AI.  Aioux,  the  inventor 
of  the  trains  articules,  or  jointed.  It  consists 
entirely  of  curves,  some  of  them  of  only  100 
feet  radius!  The  termini  are  circles,  where, 
as  in  the  sharp  turns,  the  first  and  last  carriages 
come  right  opposite  one  another.  The  axles, 
instead  of  being  fixed  parallel,  are  free  to  turn 
on  a pivot,  and  are  made  to  place  themselves 
in  the  radius  of  the  curve  by  guide-wheels  or 
rollers  running  obliquely  against  the  inside  of 
the  rail.  The  carriages  are  connected  by  iron 
bars.  Near  Sceaux,  the  road  is  a zig-zag,  and 
the  train  “ tacks”  up  the  hill  on  a rise  of  one 
in  ninety!  How  indescribably  characteristic 
of  the  Parisians  this  zig-zag  flighty  curiosity 
somehow  is ! The  association  with  the 
Lais  champet re,  too,  how  thoroughly  French! 
. — the  dancing  whirl  of  the  rail  with  the 
whirl  of  the  waltz,  whither  it  so  appropriately 
leads! 


Church  ok  St.  Mary-le- Strand. — The 
steeple  of  this  church,  one  of  Gibbs’,  has  been 
scraped  and  partially  repaired,  the  joints 
stopped,  &c.,  at  an  expense  of  47/.  10s.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  scaffolding.  The  latter  was 
efficiently  erected  by  Masey  and  Son,  of  Clare- 
market,  and  cost  30/.  We  mention  the  repair 
chiefly  for  the  latter  fact,  which  is  a useful 
datum.  The  weathercock  had  not  worked 
for  thirty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
parish  do  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  repair  the 
body  of  the  church,  which,  externally,  stands 
much  iu  need  of  it. 


jttigrrllAiira. 

Vitrified  Walls. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Archajological  Association,  Mr. 
T.  Pryer  read  a paper  on  the  ancient  vitrified 
forts  in  Scotland,  particularly  that  upon  Craig 
Phadric,  Aberdeenshire.  This  fort  occupies 
the  entire  summit  of  the  hill,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  1,150  feet.  In  shape  it  is  a paral- 
lelogram, being  about  250  feet  by  100;  the 
walls  are  traceable,  though  covered  with  moss 
and  heather;  no  cement  has  been  used;  the 
stones  are  unwrought,  and  connected  together 
by  a kind  of  substance  in  some  places  resem- 
bling lava,  but  in  general  more  like  the  scoriaj 
of  a foundry ; the  whole  of  the  stones  had 
been  apparently  softened  and  partially  melted 
by  fire,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture had  been  subjected  to  intense  heat.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Saull  observed 
that  the  builders  of  these  ancient  forts,  which 
he  considered  dated  a little  anterior  to  the 
Roman  Conquest,  had  probably  used  wood  and 
kelp  for  vitrifying  the  walls,  and  he  explained 
the  manner  in  which  he  considered  it  had  been 
effected.  Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham  fully  agreed 
in  the  opinions  given  by  Mr.  Saull,  and  stated 
the  ancient  buildings  at  Babylon  appeared 
analogous  to  the  vitrified  forts.  In  the  Birs 
Nimrod,  or  temple  of  Belus,  there  was  to  be 
noticed  a mass  of  brick  masonry  170  feet  high, 
the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  which  had 
been  calcined.  Various  theories  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  vitrification  ; some 
thought  lightning  to  have  been  the  agent; 
others  sought  a cause  in  the  custom  of  the 
Persian  fire-worshippers,  of  maintaining  per- 
petual fire  ; but  he  considered  that  advanced 
by  Mr.  Saull  as  the  more  rational.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham quoted  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  throw- 
ing  a light  upon  the  mode  of  burning  the  walls ; 
the  expression,  “ and  they  took  bricks  and 
burnt  them  thoroughly,”  is  still  more  appli- 
cable in  the  original  text,  which  might  be 
translated,  “ and  they  took  bricks  and  burnt 
them  to  a burning.” 

More  Foreign  Competition  with  Bri- 
tish Manufactures. — We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  somewhat  startling  an- 
nouncement, that  the  Sheffield  cutlers  have 
been  bearded  by  foreign  ones  even  in  their 
own  workshops  ; and  we  now  observe,  that  a 
somewhat  similar  invasion  of  the  territories  of 
the  manufactures  of  glass  is  threatened. 
“ Serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  by  the 
glass  manufacturers  in  this  district,”  says  the 
Birmingham  Gazelle,  “ that  a certain  portion 
of  their  trade  must  give  way  to  foreign  compe? 
tition.  Several  Belgian  travellers  have  lately 
offered  for  sale  wine-glasses  and  tumblers  at 
the  merchants  warehouses  in  this  town,  at 
from  25  to  35  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  same 
description  of  articles  can  be  produced  in  this 
country.  The  same  disadvantage  to  a still 
greater  extent  is  apprehended  with  respect  to 
ornamental-glas^.  In  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles requiring  a great  amount  of  engraving 
and  cutting,  the  disadvantages  against  the 
British  manufacture  are  said  to  be  very  de- 
cided.” It  is  some  consolation,  in  this  la- 
mentable and  extraordinary  dilemma,  that, 
“ in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass,  there  is 
little  to  be  feared.” 

Ancient  Timber  Edifices  of  England. 
— Mr.  John  Clayton,  A.I.B.A.,  announces  a 
work  on  this  subject  containing  twenty-six 
lithographic  plates,  comprising  views  and  de- 
tails alternately  arranged.  The  work  will  com- 
prehend a series  of  specimens  of  ancient  timber 
work,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  material 
in  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  a variety  of 
public  and  domestic  purposes ; the  subjects 
illustrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Hereford,  which  is  restored  from  au- 
thority, exist  in  a perfect  condition,  and  are 
chiefly  collected  from  Herefordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  They  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  remarkable  edifices,  designed  by 
John  Abel,  and  erected  about  the  date  1600. 
John  Abel  was  created  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
carpenters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  in  the  west  of  England. 

Submarine  Telegraph. — Recent  experi- 
ments in  Portsmouth  harbour  have  established 
the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  information  may 
be  transmitted  through  the  water  with  the 
same  facility  as  it  is  along  the  lines  already 
formed  on  land.  In  a score  of  years  England 
will  be  in  daily  communication  with  all  her 
foreign  possessions. 


American  Copper  Region. — “ The  stories 
which  reach  us  from  the  copper  region  on 
Lake  Superior,”  says  the  Toronto  Patriot, 

“ almost  daily  startle  our  credulity,  and  were 
it  not  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  some  of 
these  large  masses  of  native  copper,  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  credit  them,  however  well 
authenticated.”  One  mass,  13  feet  in  length, 
is  instanced,  and  the  Ontanagon  copper  rock,  - 
weighing  about  two  tons,  is  alluded  to  as  “ one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;”  but  between 
that  mass  and  one  recently  met  with,  “ the  dif- 
ference is  as  great  as  between  a mustard  seed 
shot  and  a cannon-ball.”  The  proprietors 
“have  ‘drifted’  longitudinally  about  90  feet 
without  finding  its  length.  They  have  sunk 
down  about  4 feet  in  places,  without  finding 
its  depth.  Its  average  thickness  is  about  18 
inches.  And  the  mass  thus  far  uncovered,  is 
estimated  at  about  90  tons  in  weight,  and  its 
commercial  value  when  raised  and  smelted, 
will  exceed  25,000  dollars.”  It  is  to  be  sawn 
into  blocks  by  a steam-engine. 

Daubing  the  Interior  of  Churches. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Stamford  Mercury 
says,  “The  interior  of  Louth  Parish  Church 
has  undergone  a 1 cleaning-up  this  May-day 
time,’  with  sundry  buckets  of  white  and  colour 
wash,  after  the  fashion  of  kitchens  and  stables  ; 
and,  as  far  as  such  applications  could  make  it 
so,  looks  clean  enough  ; but  what  could  in- 
duce the  churchwardens  to  cover  over  with 
such,  or  any  other  wash,  the  fine  stone  pillars, 
arches,  buttresses,  and  mullions,  and  thus  de- 
stroy their  architectural  effect,  we  cannot  di- 
vine". They  might  as  well  (nay,  with  greater 
propriety)  have  whitewashed  their  marble 
chimney-pieces  and  mahogany  chairs  and 
tables  in  their  own  houses  ; for  in  that  case 
no  one  would  have  a right  to  complain  ; but 
here,  where  the  parish  money  H used  to  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  the  church,  and  to  hide 
from  view  such  parts  as  may  require  substan- 
tial repair,  it  is  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  parishioners  to  such  doings.” 

Y iolent  Earthquake  at  Smyrna. — Two 
minarets  have  been  shaken  down,  and  a vast 
number  of  houses  shattered,  by  a shock  which 
occurred  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the  casualties 
would  have  even  far  exceeded  the  reality,  but 
for  the  very  prudent  practice  here,  as  in  some 
other  localities  subject  to  earthquakes,  of  build- 
ing dwelling  houses  of  wood,  which  of  course 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  toppled,  or  even  rent, 
especially  as  no  large  timbers  or  other  heavy 
materials  are  used  in  their  construction.  Iron 
would  be  even  preferable  to  wood  in  such  lo- 
calities, and  would  remove  the  risk  from  fire, 
which  it  is  well  known  frequently  consum- 
mates the  destruction  which  the  earthquake 
originates. 

Operative  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 
We  have  received  a copy  of  a circular  issued 
by  a committee  of  workmen,  appointed  to  take 
steps  for  the  establishment  of  a trade  society 
on  an  improved  footing,  “ and  at  the  same  time 
afford  the  members  opportunities  of  associating 
together,  apart  from  the  excitements  of  the 
public-house,  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
the  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition.”  Any  scheme 
with  such  an  end  in  view,  to  be  carried  out  by 
legitimate  means,  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
support.  The  first  inquiry  of  course  is,  what 
are  the  means  proposed  ? Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  arraying  class  against  class. 

The  Birmingham  Cemetery.— The  de- 
sign adopted  for  the  Church  of  England  Ceme- 
tery, at  Birmingham,  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Gloucester.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the 
decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a 
tower  and  spire.  The  ornamented  parts  of 
the  building  will  be  of  white  stone  and  the 
plain  of  Wesley  Castle  red  stone.  The  cata- 
combs will  be  in  two  rows,  of  an  elliptical 
form. 

Carpenters’  Tool-baskets  from  Faro. 
— The  Faro  baskets,  which  are  sometimes  also 
used  for  carrying  fruit,  are  made  of  a soft  and 
pliable  description  of  rush,  with  a strong,  thick, 
matted  handle.  They  are  charged  with  a 
variable  amount  of  customs  duty  on  importa- 
tion, valued  occasionally  at  30s.  for  the  largest 
and  15s.  for  the  smallest  size  per  bundle  of  live 
dozen  each. 

Wesleyan  Church  in  Paris. — The  old 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  the  street 
Montholon,  has  been  taken  by  the  Wesleyans, 
and  fitted  up  to  hold  800  persons.  Mr.  W, 
Corderoy  was  the  architect  employed. 
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Large  Pavilion. — We  omitted  to  mention 
last  week  that  the  pavilion  erected  for  the 
recent  dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  140  feet  long,  by  84 
feet  deep,  and  capableof  accommodating  about 
1,500  persons  at  dinner.  The  ventilation  was 
effected  by  leaves  formed  of  thin  canvas 
stretched  over  a light  framework,  which  folded 
upwards  to  admit  the  air,  and  when  hanging 
down  they  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  light. 
The  roof  of  the  building  was  supported  by  iron- 
work, and  covered  with  floor- cloth,  being 
completely  impervious  to  the  weather.  There 
were  two  large  stained-glass  windows  behind 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  The  floor 
Mas  boarded  throughout.  This  pavilion  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  London,  at  a con- 
tract of  3,000/.  Most  of  the  materials  had 
been  used  at  former  meetings  of  the  society. 

Parget  for  Chimneys. — A country  paper 
says,  instead  of  plastering  the  inside  of  chim- 
neys in  the  usual  way,  take  mortar  made  with 
one  peck  of  salt  to  each  bushel  of  lime,  adding 
as  much  sand  and  loam  as  will  render  it  fit  to 
work,  and  then  lay  on  a thick  coat.  If  the 
chimney  has  no  offsets  for  the  soot  to  lodge  on, 
it  will  continue  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from 
all  danger  of  taking  fire.  A trial  of  three 
years,  it  is  said,  M'arrants  this  assertion. 

Sculpture  Competition. — “A  Dancing 
Girl  Reposing,”  by  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
A.R.A.,  has  obtained  the  premium  of  500/.  of- 
fered by  the  Art-Union  of  London  for  a figure 
in  marble. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


[Wc  nre  compelled,  by  ihe  interfere 
the  nnnies  of  the  parties  to  whom 


For  the  repewing,  restoring,  and  improving  the  parish 
church  of  Ificld. 


For  making  a million  of  bricks  in  the  country. 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  walls,  iron  railing, 
and  gates,  and  painting  the  ironwork  of  the  church  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  Shoreditch. 

For  the  works  necessary  in  extending  sewers  in  the  hamlet 
of  Radcliff. 

For  the  erection  of  a rectory-house  and  offices  near  Eye, 
Suffolk. 


For  the  making  of  part  of  the  General  Terminus  and 
Glasgow  Harbour  Railway,  extending  from  the  Polloc  and 
Govan  Railway  to  near  the  margin  of  the  river  Clyde,  with  a 
branch  to  the  Glasgpw  and  Paisley  Joint  Railway;  being  a 
length  in  all  of  one  mile  four  furlongs,  or  thereby.  Also, 
besides  the  cutting,  embanking,  and  usual  railway  formation. 

For  the  deviation  of  a part  of  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Canal.  Also, 

For  the  building  of  a tunnel  under  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Canal.  Also, 

For  the  building  of  a bridge  under  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
turnpike-road.  Also, 

For  the  building  of  a bridge  under  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Joint  Railway.  Also, 


For  the  erection  of  two  occupation-road  bridges,  &c.,  in 
connection  with  the  GeneralTerminusand  Glasgow  Harbour 
Railway. 

For  the  whole  of  the  work  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  Lawrcncckirk  to  the  North  Esk  river,  being  a 
length  of  about  4 miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  branch  railway  on  the  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  line,  between  Bushby  and 
Irvine  stations,  a length  of  about  5J  miles. 

For  the  formation  of  a branch  railway  leading  from  a point 
on  the  Wilsontown,  Momingside,  and  Coltness  Railway,  in 
the  lands  of  Blackhall,  to  Shott’s  Iron  Works,  a length  of 
2,2<)1  yards  or  thereby,  with  relative  bridges  and  other 
works  (promptly). 

For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  on  the  Upper  Dicker 
Common,  near  Horsebridge. — Builders  requested  to  send  in 
plans  and  estimates,  including  the  usual  out-buildings  ; but 
no  charge  will  be  allowed  for  plans  or  estimates,  or  for  any 
other  expenses ; and  all  communications  must  be  pre-paid. 

For  the  erection  of  a rod  rolling  mill  at  Middlewood, 
works,  Sheffield  (promptly). 

For  works  to  be  performed  in  repairs,  alterations,  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  parish  church  of  Aldborough,  near  Aylsham, 
Norfolk. 


For  painting  the  iron  palisadiDg  round  Norwich  Castle 
{promptly). 

For  the  erection  of  six  attached  cottages  for  the  Itchcn 
Bridge  Company,  to  adjoin  their  toll-house. 

For  the  erection  of  the  proposed  royal  arch,  at  the  Queen’s 
Quay,  Dundee. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  ironmonger’s  business  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

For  lighting,  cleansing,  and  upholding  the  public  gas 
lamps  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead  for  the  ensuing  season. 

For  the  leading  of  the  battery  at  Willington. 

For  taking  down  and  re- constructing  Looc-bridgc,  Corn- 
wall. 

For  the  disposal  of  a wainscot  altar-screen  at  Castle  Hcd- 
ingham. 

For  the  opening,  cleansing,  and  making  navigable  the 
creek  or  inlet  leading  from  the  River  Blyth  to  the  salt  works 
at  Southwold,  a length  of  about  1,050  yards. 

For  the  purchase  of  .about  210  tons  of  fish-bcllicd  rails  at 
Sheffield  or  Masborough. 

For  the  letting  of  Woodfield  brick  yard,  near  Aldridge. 

For  the  execution  of  the  town  drainage  of  Walsall. 

For  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of  Runcorn. 

For  the  re- erection  of  the  George  Hotel  with  mews  and 
premises  at  Rugby. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old  established  ironmongers’  busi- 
ness, near  the  marketplace,  Hull. 


For  the  disposal  of  a builders’,  upholsterers’,  cabinet 
makers,  and  auctioneers  business,  established  for  ten  years 
in  a large  market  town. 

For  the  letting  of  the  Eagle  Iron  Foundry,  at  Kidder- 
minster. 

For  the  disposal  of  a large  quantity  of  contractors  imple- 
ments. 

For  the  mason  work  required  for  the  water-works  at 
Bramp'on. 

For  the  mason-work  required  in  the  erection  of  a union 
workhouse,  with  infirmary,  receiving-wards,  register-offices, 
work-sheds,  and  other  buildings,  at  Bridlington. 

For  the  carpenter’s  work  required  in  the  erection  of  the 
union  workhouse  and  other  buildings  at  Bridlington. 

For  the  iron  and  other  works  required  iu  the  erection  of 
the  Bridlington  union  workhouse,  Ac. 

For  the  erection  and  construction  of  a gas-holder,  80  feet 
diameter,  with  columns,  girders,  &c.,  for  the  Commercial 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  at  Stepney. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  oil,  colour,  and  varnish  business,  in 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

For  a supp’y  of  iron  for  the  East-India  Company. 

For  a supply  of  paint  for  the  East-India  Company. 

For  the  disposal  of  a long  established  ironmonger’s  busi- 
ness, in  a good  market  town  60  miles  from  London. 

For  levelling  the  ground  and  making  the  road  and  drains 
of  the  proposed  Church  of  England  cemetery,  nt  Warstone, 
Birmingham  (promptly). 

For  iron  pipes  required  for  the  Brampton  Water  Works. 

For  tanks  required  for  the  Brampton  Water  Works. 

For  the  rebuilding  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  at 
Neath. 

For  the  making  and  erecting  of  a reservoir,  well,  shaft, 
tunnel,  and  other  works  for  the  Gravesend  and  Milton  Water 
Works. 

For  the  disposal  of  a nearly  new  3-horse  power  high-pres- 
sure engine  and  boiler,  at  Birmingham. 

For  the  repair  of  the  footways  at  Ipswich,  for  one  year. 

For  the  letting  of  a small  brickfield,  of  about  two  acres, 
near  Stoneferry,  Hull. 

For  the  erection  of  a wall  round  the  newly-consecrated 
ground,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gregory,  at  Sudbury. 

For  5,000  tons  of  permanent  rails  of  the  double-headed 
pattern,  weight  75lbs.  per  yard,  for  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company. 

For  the  construction  of  a piled  jetty  and  timber  gangways 
at  Bow  creek  wharf. 

For  the  dredging  in  front  of  the  jetty  at  Bow-creek,  for 
6hips’  berths. 

For  the  erection  of  a workhouse  for  the  Hungerford  union, 
at  Hungerford,  Berks. 

For  rebuilding  the  church  of  Kilcully,  county  of  Cork. 

For  the  erection  of  a fever  hospital  at  the  Lowthcrstown 
union  workhouse,  Ireland. 

For  the  performance  of  repairs  and  outside  painting  to 
buildings,  &c.,  at  the  Deptford  Victualling  Yard.  Labour 
alone  (promptly). 

For  the  erection  of  an  additional  ward  of  two  storys  high 
to  the  fever  hospital  of  the  New  Ross  Union  Workhouse 
(Wexford,  Ireland). 

For  lighting  the  City  of  Bristol  with  gas  for  seven  years 
(re-advertisement). 

For  the  works  on  the  Newport  extension  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Northern  railway,  in  two  divisions. 

For  the  execution  of  works  on  the  Hawick  branch  of  the 
North  British  Railway,  in  four  contracts. 

For  the  ironwork,  &c.,  of  the  high  level  bridge  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  at  Newcastle. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Designs  are  wanted  for  a new  workhouse  for  the  Caine 
Union,  without  payment ; but  the  architect  whose  design 
may  be  approved  of  will  be  employed  to  prepare  the  working 
plans  and  specifications. — [Whether  or  not  these  also  are  to 
be  done  without  payment  is  uncertain  ; no  promise  of  pay- 
ment being  made  even  for  them.] 

Plans  are  wanted  for  widening,  altering,  repairing,  and 
improving  the  Cornwall  County  Bridge  at  Wadcbridge. 

Plans  are  also  wanted  for  the  improvement  of  the  eastern 
approach  to  the  Wadebridge  Cornwall  County  Bridge. 

Plans  arc  wanted  for  a new  church,  to  be  built  near  Pen- 
nant, in  the  parish  of  Bcttws,  Montgomeryshire. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  Eccleshall:  a number  of  oak  trees 
and  poles. 

At  Leicester  : 50  lots  of  African,  Spanish,  Honduras,  and 
Cuba  mabogany. 

At  the  Southampton  Docks:  a small  cargo  of  Honduras, 
Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo  mahogany. 

At  the  White  Swan  Cross  House,  Southampton:  a cargo 
of  spruce  and  pine  deals,  battens,  batten  ends,  black  birch, 
red  and  yellow  pine  and  lathwood. 

At  Snitterfield,  Warwickshire  : 2,000  oak  timber  trees  and 
poles,  with  several  lots  of  elm  and  ash  timber  trees,  and  60 
cords  oak  wood. 

At  Ossington  Woods  : a large  quantity  of  oak  and  ash 
poles  and  posts,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  chcsnut,  fir,  and  other 
timber. 

At  the  Albion  Wharf,  Blackfriars-bridge  : a stock  of  arti- 
ficial stone  and  Roman  cement  castings  in  architectural  or- 
naments, moulds,  vases,  Ike. 

At  35,  St.  Martins-lane,  Charing-cross,  an  assemblage  of 
scientific  instruments  from  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  comprising 
a 34  horse-power  steam-engine  and  boiler,  with  Perkins’s 
coiled  generator  ; large  gasometer,  & c. 

At  21,  corner  of  Ncw-road,  Gower-strcet  • a stock  of  finely 
sculptured  and  polished  Italian  and  French  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received. — “E.B.  L.,”  “Professor  D..”  “ T.  I.  M.,” 
” S.,”  “ M„”  “ W.  S.,”  “J.  D.  P.,”  “Traveller,” 
“ T.  L.  D.,”  “ J.  A.  F.” 

“ Carpenter.”  Write  to  the  works,  “ Limehouse.” 

“ IK.  IK.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  party  named. 
Correspondents  must  excuse  us  till  next  weeki 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  GUARDIAN  MUTUAL  INVEST- 
MENT and  accumulating  FUND  SOCIETY, 
Exeter  Hall,  No.  3,  Committee- Room. — The  next  Meeting 
of  this  Society  will  take  place  here  on  Tuesday  Evening, 
the  1 1th  of  August,  at  Seven  o’clock,  for  the  enrolment  of 
Members,  receipt  of  Subscriptions,  and  sale  of  Shares.— 
This  Society  has  now  been  established  fourteen  months,  and 
a reference  to  the  first  year’s  balance-sheet  will  prove  its 
stability,  and  show  how  satisfactorily  it  has  progressed. 

Money  immediately  advanced  on  Freehold,  Copyhold,  or 
Leasehold  Property,  on  most  advantageous  terms  both  to 
the  borrowing  and  investing  Members. — Prospectuses,  and 
every  information,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  F.  HOOPEIt,  No.  4.  Great  Russell-strect,  Covent- 
Garden,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings,  from  5 to  7 
o’clock. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WVVARD,  Glazier,  125,  Union-street, 

• Borough,  is  enabled  to  Glaze  New  Sashes  with 
Crown  Glass,  at  4d.  per  foot  up  to  one  foot;  nt  4J  per  foot 
up  to  two  feet. — FOR  CASH  ONLY, 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  Gd.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  arc  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


c 


OLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS. 


uniform,  and  so  transparent  as  not  to  affect  the  likeness  in 
any  degree.” — Builder. 

Mr.  BEARD’S  establishments  are  85,  King  William- 
street,  City  (where  application  for  license  should  be  made), 
31,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  and  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  Regent- street. 
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BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE. 

. obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
Ihe  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 

WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  w hich  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
oweverbad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  aud  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  iGs.  per  gallon. 


LOUIS  QUATORZE  METALLIC 

CHIMNEY  PIECES,  of  splendid  design,  at  less 
than  one-fourth  the  usual  cost  of  Marble,  and  superior  in 
use,  as  not  liable  to  injury  ; they  retain  their  original  polish 
much  longer,  and  can  at  any  time  be  restored  at  a trilling 

These  CHIMNEY  PIECES  arc  specially  adapted  fur  public 
rooms,  such  as  ASSEMBLY  ROOMS,  DRAWING  ami 
DINING  ROOMS  of  first-rate  HOTELS,  or  RAILWAY 
STATIONS;  in  fact,  wherever  elegance  in  style,  economy 
in  cost,  or  durability  in  use,  arc  ot  any  importance,  they 
will  be  found  most  advantageous,  and  arc  so  exquisitely 
finished  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 

May  be  bad  cither  in  SIENNA,  JASPER,  BLACK 
GRIOTE,  BLACK  AND  GOLD,  or  any  other  coloured 
Marble  that  may  be  required. 

The  openings  are  4 feet  2 in.  wide,  3 feet  6 in.  high,  inside, 
with  a shelf,  12  in.  wide,  and  6 feet  1 in.  long. 

A tracing  will  be  forwarded,  with  particulars,  upon  applica- 
tion to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  STOVE  GRATE  MANU- 
FACTURERS, 5,  Jermyn-strcet,  Regent- street. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  STAIRCASE. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OP  nt  » Rrcat  sacrifice, 

having  been  recently  made  for  a GENTLEMAN’S 
MANSION,  and  not  now  required,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
steps  fitted  with  ornamental  cast-iron  heads,  and  risers  lull 
three- eighths  in  thickness,  perforated  with  quatreloils  111 
panels,  moulded  nosings,  and  open  bracket  ends,  framed  on 
wrought  iron  carriages  of  3 inches  by  1 inch. 

The  plan  is  formed  of  twenty-two  flyers  framed  in  one 
piece,  three  winders  in  quarter  space,  turning  to  the  left,  and 
lour  flyers  above,  measuring  15  feet  in  height  (but  being 
formed  in  two  parts  it  may  be  lowered)  and  3 feet  wide, 
with  9 inch  tread  of  steps,  and  risers  of  8 inches. 

This  staircase  is  well  adapted  for  any  situation  \\  HERE 
ELEGANCE,  SPACE,  and  LIGHT,  arc  desirable,  as  both 
ends  are  framed  to  shew,  and  may  be  put  up  in  a central 
situation,  and  suitable  in  a showroom,  warehouse,  or  any 
out-door  purpose,  such  as  for  descending  front  a draw  ing 
room  to  pleasure-grounds,  Ike.  Ike. 

Apply  to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  Stove  Grate  Manufac- 
turers, 5,  Jermya-strect,  Regent-street. 
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CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
ql  Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  . 
j|  Trade,  121,  Bunliill-row,  Fins- 
J bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned  ! 
materials,  superior  workman-  ] 
ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 

securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  building. 

HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gatc-street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  Gd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


STAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 

style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORREST,  19.  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 


STAINED,  PAINTED,  AND  EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

GEORGE  HOADLEY  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  supply  orna- 
mental embossed  Glass  from  Is.  6d.  per  foot  super.,  and 
borders  from  8d.  per  foot  run.  Embossed  borders  in  the 
most  splendid  colours  on  view.  Having  been  established 
25  years,  can  give  references  to  numerous  works. 

6,  St.  James’s- place,  Hampstead-road. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4}d.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  6d.  per  foot;  ditto,  lfi  oz. 
coarse,  5$d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d.  ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  $d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glrss. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


PAINTED  AND  STAINED  GLASS. 

RIIOWE  begs  to  inform  his  Friends  and 
• the  Public  that  he  can  supply  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass,  after  the  ancient  styles,  at  less  than  one-half  the  price 
generally  charged. 

Windows  filled  with  the  Apostles  and  other  i 12s_ 

figures,  per  foot  super i 

With  coats  of  arms,  badges,  &c 12s. 

With  painted  quarrie,  Scripture  texts,  mottoes,  1 

& f 

43,  South  Molton-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
Thev  arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON.  — 

Warehouses  for  furniture  and  other  articles,  situate 
in  North  Row,  North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begspiost  respectfully 
to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he  has  those 
exceedingly  spacious  and  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms 
for  depositing  of  furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and 
that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  shall  be  paid  both  to  the 
receiving  and  delivery  of  articles,  as  well  as  to  their  perfect 
safety  while  in  the  warerooms.  The  proprietor  also  holds 
himself  responsible  for  any  damage  which  may  occur  while 
on  his  premises,  and  the  moderate  terms  upon  which  he 
offers  the  convenience,  is  considerably  less  than  is  charged 
by  similar  establishments  in  London. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4 jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  1 Is. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.;  black  paint,  28s.;  lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
3ls.  complete;  J-brass  cocks,  2s.  Sd.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  „ , 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Drvers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES'  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILK1NGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  2/s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having: 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphaltc,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 

§ os-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
cen  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

q A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

S £ SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
i inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blaclcfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  & c. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tarth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  hy  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizablc  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white antin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’ s test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  (appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotired  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 

“ Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres 'of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay;  the  unprepared  specimens  arc 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “ WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

••  To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  orgrovingandtongueingaboard  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Marble.— l.  bozzoni,  of  car- 

RARA,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  sculptors,  sta- 
tuaries, and  others  to  a cargo  of  marble  just  arrived,  per  the 
“Peter  Sesin,”  ex  Leghorn,  consisting  of  statuary,  vein, 
and  Sicilian  of  the  first  quality  and  large  dimensions.— For 
prices  thereof,  and  to  inspect  the  same,  apply  to  JOHN 
ROGERSON,  Victoria  Wharf,  near  the  wooden  bridge, 
Pimlico. 


CAEN  STONE. 

rpUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

JL  Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 

formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  W barf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  lUC-K- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidc, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ROAD  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

JOHN  SUTTON,  Stone  Merchant,  Rocky- 

hill,  Maidstone,  takes  this  method  of  informing  the 
Public  lie  has,  in  addition  to  his  Kentish  Rag-stone  Quarries 
at  Boughton,  Monchelsea,  and  at  Fant,  on  the  Mcway 
above  Maidstone,  OPENED  AN  EXTENSH  E QUARRY 
on  the  MEDWAY,  below  the  Allington  Lock,  where  he  can 
supply  any  quantity  of  RAG-STONE  on  the  shortest  notice, 
in  hammer-dressed  headers,  rough-dressed  rag  for  walling, 
rou"-h  rag-stone  for  foundations,  hassock  for  internal  walls 
to  plaster  on,  broken  rag  for  roads,  block  rag  for  sea  walling, 
&c.,  also  for  lime.  Any  description  of  dressed  stone  lor 
quoins,  buttresses,  copings,  strings,  labels,  &c.,  can  be  sup- 
plied from  Boughton  Quarries  as  usual-delivered  alongside 
any  wharf  in  London.  


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.—a Chemical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily,  and 
and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
Prof.  Bachhoffncr’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with 
brilliant  experiments,  daily.  Macintoshes  Revolving 
Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascend- 
ing and  descending  inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean 
Raiiwav,  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  all  inaction.  Hallette  s 
Atmospheric  Railway  Valve.  The  Opaque  Microscope. 

The  Oxy-hydrogen  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection 

of  Living  Objects.  A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Dissolving  Views.— Admission, 
Is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1846. 


LOUCESTER,  the  fair  city 
of  the  British,  as  some  say 
(Caer  Glow),  was  well 
chosen  as  a meeting-place 
by  the  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association.  It  stands 
on  a Roman  basis,  it  possesses  a noble  cathe- 
dral, several  interesting  churches,  and  has 
many  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  Tewkes- 
bury, Cirencester,  Goodrich  Castle  and  Court, 
Sudeley,  Berkeley  Castle,  and  others,  with 
strong  attractions  for  the  antiquary  and  archi- 
tect. Beyond  these,  however,  the  subject  of 
archaeology  has  been  much  neglected  in  Glou- 
cester, and  many  objects  of  great  interest  have 
been  allowed  to  disappear  without  any  efforts 
for  their  preservation  being  made.  To  induce 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  shew  the  value  of 
vestiges  of  antiquity  in  connection  with  history, 
and  lead  to  a proper  study  of  them,  are  the 
purposes  of  such  societies ; and  therefore  it  is, 
wo  say,  that  Gloucester  was  well  chosen  for 
this  congress.  The  enlightened  study  of  anti- 
quities has  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
advantages,  and  will  he  more  so.  We  are 
thereby  arriving  at  a truer  knowledge  of  our 
forefathers  and  their  times,  and  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  those  who,  in  the  face 
of  ridicule,  have  assisted  to  preserve  ruined 
buildings,  half  Glfaced  inscriptions,  “unread- 
able” parchments,  and  broken  pottery.  To 
lead  to  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments, 
a knowledge  of  their  value  must  bo  spread 
abroad,  and  this  the  provincial  visits  of  the 
Archaeological  Association,  and  the  Institute, 
cannot  fail  to  effect. 

The  latter  body  met  a few  weeks  ago  at 
York,  and  we  laid  before  our  readers  abstracts 


of  such  of  the  papers  read  as  were  likely  to 
interest  them.  Being  unluckily  prevented 
from  attending  there,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  general  proceedings,  and  as  we  are 
about  to  speak  at  some  length  of  those  at 
Gloucester,  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to 
the  omission,  to  prevent  the  charge  of  parti- 
zanship,  which  up  to  this  we  have  successfully 
avoided.  Our  opinion  of  the  disagreement 
is  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Builder.  We 
regret  the  division  that  took  place,  and  hope 
one  day  to  see  a junction  effected  ; but  while 
they  arc  working  separately  will  give  both  all 
the  aid  in  our  power,  with  a view  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  their  useful  purpose. 

To  return  then  to  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  at  Gloucester  : — 

On  Monday,  at  three  o’clock,  a General 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  when  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham,  through  illness,  re- 
viewed, ably,  the  doings  of  the  association 
since  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  said  justly,  that  the  ridicule 
which  formerly  attached  to  the  pursuits  of 
antiquaries  no  longer  existed:  “a  proper  view 
of  their  importance  i3  entertained,  and  their 
connection  with  history  forms  now  the  primary 
and  proper  object  of  their  application.  The 
importance  to  carry  out  such  extended  objects, 
for  the  illustration  of  which  much  and  varied 
knowledge  is  demanded,  has  been  strikingly 
shewn  in  the  labours  of  this  association,  which 
yet  can  claim  only  an  existence  of  scarcely 
three  vears.”  n mentioning  the  ancient 


structures  preserved  by  the  interference  of  the 
association,  the  chairman  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  efforts  made  to  save  Caistor  Castle,  and 
the  success  which  attended  them  ; because,  he 
said,  the  merit  of  it  had  been  claimed  for  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  honorary  secretary,  read 
a notice,  by  Mr.  T.  Inskipp,  of  a tesselated 
Roman  pavement,  discovered  in  Gloucester  in 
1844,  and  hitherto  unpublished.  Mr.  Inskipp 
was  passing  accidentally  through  the  city  at 
the  moment  it  was  found,  and  made  a drawing 
of  it  before  it  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Farmer  Dukes,  F.S.A.,  submitted  an 
account  of  the  ancient  baronial  mansion  of 
Plaish,  Salop,  built  in  the  lGth  century.  It 
was  stated  that  the  owner,  a judge,  inquired, 
at  the  time  he  was  building  it,  for  an  artisan 
who  could  execute  the  ornamental  chimney- 
shafts,  and  was  told  that  he  had  himself  just 
condemned  to  death  the  only  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  could  construct  them.  'Then, 
said  the  judge,  he  shall  do  my  chimneys  first. 
And  accordingly  the  cunning  workman  was 
respited  pro  le/n.,  executed  the  chimneys,  and 
was  then  hung. 

The  members  dined  together  at  the  Bell 
Inn,  but  our  notice  must  not  extend  to  matters 
social.  At  the  evening  meeting,  which  was 
numerously  attended,  an  interesting  paper  on 

TIIE  NEW  INN  AT  GLOUCESTER,  AND  ANCIENT 
HOSTELS, 

by  Mr.  Britton,  was  read  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  in  the 
writer’s  own  words  : — 

“ It  is  to  me  a source  of  great  gratification 
to  hail  the  present  meeting.  I exult  in  having 
lived  to  see  an  epoch  calculated  to  exalt  and 
popularize  the  study  of  Arcliceology.  I use 
the  term  popularize  from  a comparison  and 
contrast  between  the  state  of  archaeology  and 
antiquarian  literature  now , and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  when  I first 
entered  upon  its  study  and  practice.  At  that 
time  an  antiquary  was  regarded  as  a dull, 
plodding,  abstracted,  and  eccentric  being,  lidi- 
culed  by  the  satirist  and  dramatist,  and  sepa- 
rated from  men  of  general  science  and  general 
literature.  Now  we  have  had,  and  still  have, 
not  only  many  profound  scholars  amongst  its 
distinguished  votaries,  but  men  of  varied  and 
preeminent  talents.  I could  exemplify  this 
assertion  by  reference  to  names  which  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  classes  of  society. 
Amongst  those  who  no  longer  remain  to  us, 
were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Whitakers  of 
Cornwall  and  of  Yorkshire,  Daniel  and  Samuel 
Lysons,  Mr.  Surtees,  Sir  Henry  Englefield, 
Mr.  Hamper,  end  many  others  whose  talents 
and  writings  have  conferred  honour  on  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Struggling  and  groping  as  I did  in  the  early 
part  of  my  literary  career,  I view  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  topographical  and  anti- 
quarian literature.  Formerly  there  were  but 
few  authors,  few  draftsmen,  and  few  engravers, 
qualified  to  elucidate  or  illustrate,  with  skill  or 
taste,  the  many  and  varied  subjects  belonging 
to  this  branch  of  learning.  Notv,  if  their 
amount  could  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  it 
would  astonish  the  ordinary  observer.  This 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  a review  of  the 
many  publications  which  have  recently  issued 
from  the  press,  and  from  the  works  of  numer- 
ous amateur  artists  and  authors  which  are 
limited  to  friendly  circles.  I have  watched 
with  anxiety  and  interest  the  growth  of  this 
taste, — the  budding  and  blossoming  of  this 
rare  fruit  in  the  garden  of  England,  and  feel 
assured  that  the  Archteological  Association 
will  eminently  tend  to  nurture  and  bring  to 
ripeness  many  useful  specimens. 

Change,  reformation,  revolution,  is  inherent 
in  all  mundane  things.  The  seasons  present 
an  endless  succession  of  changes,  and  all  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  objects  move  onward,  and 
revolve ; there!))'  exhibiting  new  phases  and 
aspects  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  man. 
So  even  all  the  works  of  man  himself  undergo 
mutations,  from  perfection,  or  completeness, 


to  ruin  and  annihilation.  Ilence  we  arc  in- 
duced to  view  with  curiosity  and  interest  the 
handicraft  and  artistic  productions  of  former 
generations  as  evidences  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  intellectual  qualities  of  their  pro- 
ducers; and  to  endeavour  to  deduce  history 
from  buildings,  statues,  coins,  domestic  uten- 
sils, and  indeed  from  every  variety  of  imple- 
ment or  ornament.  This  is  the  province  of 
the  archaeologist.  In  the  architectural  ruins 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  we  see  and  esti- 
mate the  character  and  condition  of  mankind 
in  times  and  countries  far  removed  from  our 
own  ; and  in  such  reviews  we  acquire  wisdom 
and  find  pleasure. 

The  dark  ages  and  enlightened  ages  are  terms 
of  comparative  import  and  meaning.  Woof 
the  present  day  are  arrogant  enough  to  fancy 
that  we  live  in  the  latter,  and  that  our  ances- 
tors groped  in  mental  darkness  during  the 
former.  What  are  called  the  middle  ages  cer- 
tainly exhibit  a very  useful  contrast  to  the 
present,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Grecian, 
the  Roman,  and  the  later  Egyptian  dynasties. 
F rom  archaeological  evidence — perhaps  a hotter 
and  more  authentic  source  than  even  literary 
records  of  ancient  history — wo  know  that  in 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  the  Egyptians 
were  far  advanced,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
practice.  By  the  Greeks  all  these  were  further 
improved,  and  more  adapted  to  the  desires  and 
the  necessities  of  a refined  and  luxurious 
people.  But  in  the  middle  ages, — from  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  advent 
of  the  Tudor  family, — we  do  not  find  much 
elegance,  grace,  or  beauty,  except  in  one,  and 
that  the  noblest  of  the  arts.  Architecture  was 
even  in  those  ages  diligently  studied,  and  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands  of  churches  were  erected, 
which  arc  calculated  to  excite  our  utmost  ad- 
miration and  surprise. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  freemasons  of  those  olden  times 
that  we  have  now  to  deal.  Our  present  object 
is  merely  to  direct  attention, — by  some  general 
remarks  upon  a class  of  interesting  old  build- 
ings,— the  ancient  inns  or  hostelries  of  England, 
— to  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  that 
class  now  remaining, — the  “ New  Inn,”  in  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  as  it  is  still  somewhat  in- 
consistently termed. 

The  peculiar  comforts  of  the  inn  or  tavern 
have  possessed  a charm  for  Englishmen,  from 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  when  Canterbury  pil- 
grims made  them  places  of  halting  and  refresh- 
ment, to  the  time  of  Shakspcre  (whoso  “ Ful- 
staff”  indignantly  exclaims,  “ Shall  I not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn?”)  and  again  to  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  declared  a “ tavern 
chair  ” to  he  “ the  throne  of  earthly  felicity.” 

The  “New  Inn”  at  Gloucester  was  itself 
erected  about  half  a century  after  Chaucer’s 
death,  and  probably  supplied  the  place  of  one 
much  older. 

Pilgrimages,  which  Aubrey,  as  well  as 
Chaucer,  mentions,  were  greatly  conducive  to 
increasing  the  number  and  importance  of  Inns. 

The  priory  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  had  a hostelry 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  where 
the  fraternity  were  themselves  lodged,  and 
where  they  dispensed  their  hospitality  when 
they  visited  London.  It  afterwards  became  a 
public  inn,  known  as  the  Walnut  Tree,  and 
in  forming  the  approaches  to  New  London 
Bridge,  some  remains  of  the  building  (a  crypt 
of  Norman  character),  were  discovered.* 

Many  old  inns  may  be  still  met  with  between 
London  and  Canterbury; — at  Dartford  espe- 
cially. 

The  George,  at  Glastonbury,  is  a well  known 
ancient  pilgrims’  inn,  and  remarkable  for  its 
fine  architectural  exterior  elevation. 

A curious  ancient  inn  at  the  corner  of 
Spicer-street,  St.  Alban’s,  is  illustrated  (from 
a drawing  by  Buckler),  in  Gentleman's  Maya - 
zine— (September  1 STS). 

The  Angel,  at  Grantham  ; the  Red  Lion , 
at  Corshum,  &c.,  are  more  or  less  curious  and 
interesting. — In  plan  and  arrangement,  these 
buildings  were  all  similar  to  each  other. 

It  is  a recorded  fact,  that  the  “ New  Inn”  was 
built  by  John  Twining,  a monk  of  Gloucester, 
during  the  abbacy  of  Thomas  Seabrooke,  who 
presided  over  the  monastery  there  from  1450  till 
his  death  in  1457;  and  it  is  still  the  property 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral establishment. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  inn 


* Sec  " Brayley’g  Graphic  Illustrations.” 
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was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  great 
concourse  of  pilgrims  and  devotees  who  were 
attracted  to  the  abbey  church,  by  its  peculiar 
sanctity,  as  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  monarch,  Edward  the  Second,  had 
been  interred,  more  than  a century  previously. 

It  is  recorded  of  Edward  the  Second  that, 
coming  to  Gloucester  about  the  year  1319,  he 
was  honourably  received  by  Abbot  Thokey  and 
the  Convent;  and,  being  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  the  Abbot’s  Hall,  observed 
the  pictures  of  his  predecessors,  and  jocosely 
inquired  if  his  own  was  among  them.  The 
abbot,  in  something  of  a prophetic  spirit, 
answered,  that  he  hoped  he  should  have  him  in 
a more  honourable  place.  This  actually 
occurred;  for,  when  the  king  was  murdered, 
the  monasteries  of  Bristol,  Kingswood,  and 
Malmesbury  refused  to  receive  the  royal 
corpse,  through  fear  of  Mortimer  and  the 
queen ; but  Abbot  Thokey  brought  the  dead 
body  from  Berkeley  Castle  in  his  own  carriage 
to  the  monastery  of  Gloucester,  where  it 
was  received  by  the  members  of  the  convent 
in  procession,  and  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  near  the  great  altar.f 

The  writer  then  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  shewed  the  advantages 
which  resulted  to  the  monastery  from  the 
burial  of  the  king.  Funds  flowed  in  and 
enabled  the  abbots  to  execute  great  works. 

The  following  passage  from  Archdeacon 
Furney’s  MSS.  shews  that  this  inn  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Abbey: — 

“ In  or  about  Abbot  Seabroke’s  time  (1450 
— 1457),  John  Twynning,  then  called  a laud- 
able man,  and  a monk  of  this  abbey,  built  from 
the  foundation  the  Great  Inn , called  the  New 
Inn,  in  the  upper  Northgate-street,  to  the 
great  profit  anil  advantage  of  the  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  intended  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims.” 

The  building  was  spacious  in  extent,  and 
constructed  of  ponderous  and  durable  mate- 
rials. The  different  apartments  surrounded 
two  square  courts,  and,  as  indicated  by  pre- 
sent appearances,  were  provided  with  stairs, 
which  ascended  from  the  courts  and  commu- 
nicated with  two  tiers  of  galleries.  These  led 
to  numerous  large  and  small  dormitories,  or 
sleeping  rooms.  The  building  is  commonly 
said  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  chesnut-tree 
timber.  Almost  half  of  its  material  is  wood, 
cut  into  large  beams,  and  placed  horizontally, 
perpendicularly,  and  diagonally,  with  the  in- 
termediate parts  filled  either  with  brick-nog- 
ging  or  lath  and  plaster.  The  whole  building 
extends  137  feet  from  east  to  west,  exclusive 
of  the  stables,  &c.,  which  continue  'I'l  feet 
further.  The  court  yard  seems  admirably 
adapted  for  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pilgrims, 
and  Shakspere’s  carriers,  in  the  play  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  excel- 
lent diagrams,  and  Mr.  Britton,  at  the  close, 
added  some  remarks  on  timber  houses  gene- 
rally, of  which  there  are  many  good  specimens 
in  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Godwin  pointed  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  now  in  Gloucester  for  the  first  time, 
to  a part  of  the,  so  called,  New  Inn  which 
had  not  been  modernised, — the  flank  in  New 
Inn-lane,  which  exhibits  some  good  carving 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Relative  to  the  face 
of  the  upper  stories  of  timber,  each  projecting 
before  the  other,  although  not  wise  in  a sana- 
tory point  of  view,  he  said  it  was  in  a con- 
structional one,  as  the  woodwork  was  thus 
protected. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  with  reference  to  the  size  and 
expenses  of  the  ancient  Inns  said,  “ in  Scot- 
land Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  with  a 
view  to  their  protection,  preventing  the  exer- 
cise of  private  hospitality.” 

A paper  on  Monkish  miracles,  as  illustra- 
tive of  history,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
followed  ; and  then  a number  of  small  articles 
of  the  Roman  period,  discovered  near  Glou- 
cester, were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Purnell.  These 
included  a letter  padlock,  supposed  to  be  a 
modern  invention. 


t Biittoa’s  “ Glvu««stcr  Cathedral,”  p.  20, 


A paper  by  Mr.  Pretty,  of  Northampton 
(read  by  Mr.  C.  Baily,  F.S.A.),  on  a curious 
enamel  on  the  poor’s-box  in  Smarden  Church, 
Kent,  with  a notice  of  the  structure,  concluded 
the  business  of  the  evening.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  latter  part  of  it. 

SMARDEN  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  popularly  known  as  “ The 
Barn  of  Kent.”  Hasted’s  description  of  this 
building  is  extremely  scanty ; he  states,  that 
the  church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Michael,  con- 
sists of  one  aisle  or  body,  and  a chancel ; the 
former  is  of  a most  curious  structure,  being 
40  feet  wide,  with  a span  roof  over  it,  and 
singularly  constructed.  At  the  west  end,  is  a 
tower  steeple,  with  a beacon  turret.  He  might 
have  added  a north  and  south  porch  to  the  ac- 
count. Until  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
roof  was  open  to  the  timbering,  giving  it  pro- 
bably an  appearance  congenial  to  the  local 
term.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
chancel  arch,  when  the  church  was  ceiled,  the 
building  must  have  appeared  in  perspective 
from  west  to  east  as  one  gigantic  lengthened 
roof,  no  break  excepting  that  of  the  rood  loft 
being  perceptible  to  the  eye.  In  the  chancel, 
near  the  south  buttress,  there  is  a small  narrow 
window  closed  up,  which  appears  to  have 
opened  into  the  interior  near  the  right  of  the 
altar  at  a very  unusual  place.  In  the  usual 
position  there  is  a piscina,  cinque-foil  headed, 
with  bowl  quite  perfect,  a credence-shelf, 
and  above  a smaller  one  of  wood.  Opposite, 
on  the  north  side,  there  are  appearances  of  the 
arch  of  the  Aumbry-locker.  There  are  three 
seel  ilia,  the  higher  arch  cinque-foiled,  and 
the  other  two  tre-foiled  : the  seat  is  of  oak. 
To  the  right  is  a circular  bracket,  with  a cor- 
responding one  on  the  north  side.  There  are 
two  windows  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south  sides,  of  two  light  tre-foiled  and  a 
broad  quatre-foiled  opening  in  the  head  ; and  at 
the  eastend  there  is  a window  three  light  cinque- 
foiled,  with  quatre-foiled  and  side  piercing  above. 
Over  this  window,  on  the  exterior,  under  the 
gable  point,  is  a stone  with  a cross  pierced 
through,  and  which,  before  the  ceiling  was 
added,  must  have  been  seen  from  the  interior. 
The  arch  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the 
nave,  as  before  observed,  is  modern,  as  is 
evident  by  the  position  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rood-loft  screen,  which  is  left  extending  con- 
siderably beyond  ; as  well  as  by  the  appearance 
of  the  brick  work  behind  the  panelling  of  the 
pew  on  the  left  side.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  on  each  side,  there  is  a teredos,  em- 
battled at  the  top,  and  ornamented  with  a 
doublecorbel  table, trefoil  headed.  Ontheright, 
or  south  side,  there  are  the  steps  in  the  rood- 
loft  tower,  and  opening  internally  above  the 
door.  Three  decorated  windows,  similar  to 
those  in  the  chancel,  of  two  lights,  originally 
gave  light  on  each  side  of  the  nave ; but  one  on 
the  north,  near  the  altar,  and  two  on  the  south 
side,  have  been  since  enlarged  to  three  light 
perpendicular  windows,  to  give  additional  light 
to  this  part  of  the  church  : probably  done  at 
the  time  the  tower  was  built.  The  pulpit  was 
originally  placed  on  the  north  side,  between  the 
windows,  to  the  right  of  the  north  door. 

The  tower  of  this  church  is  of  perpendicular 
architecture,  of  three  stages,  bold  and  lofty 
in  design.  It  was  entered  from  the  navo  by  a 
noble  perpendicular  arch,  now  closed  up  by  the 
erection  of  a gallery,  theatrical  in  fashion, 
reaching  by  a series  of  pews  to  the  ground. 
Before  this  addition  was  made,  this  part  of  the 
church  must  have  been  enlightened  by  the  west 
window  of  three  lights  over  the  door  in  the 
belfry,  as  frequentlyoccurs  in  the  perpendicular 


towers  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  staircase, 
or  beacon  turret,  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  tower. 

Length  of  chancel : — ft.  in. 

Within  the  altar-step 14  3 

To  chancel  arch 26  0 

From  chancel  arch  to  1st  step  in  the 

nave 6 3 

Nave 70  0 

116  6 

Width  of  chancel 18  2 

Ditto,  nave,  from  wall  to  wall 35  4 


Tower,  18  feet  by  13,  exclusive  of  3 ft.  6 in.  in 
the  tower  arch. 

Hasted’s  admeasurement  was  probably  to 
the  recessed  part  at  the  windows. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  walls  are 
very  thick  in  the  piers  between  windows,  by 
which  the  roof  is  ably  sustained  without  any 
buttresses  ; those  set  on  at  the  corners  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  diagonally  are  merely  for 
ornament. 

On  Tuesday,  a large  accession  of  members 
arrived,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  room  in 
which  the  meetings  were  held  was  crowded  to 
hear  a paper  on  the  cathedral,  by  Mr.  Cresy — 
the  result  of  a very  careful  examination  of  the 
building  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Cresy 
sought  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  general 
opinion,  that  a great  part  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture is  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
supported  his  views  with  great  ability.  We 
are  unable  to  assent  at  once  to  his  opinion.  The 
paper,  however,  was  one  of  so  much  interest,  as 
to  demand  a more  lengthened  notice  than  we 
could  now  give  it : we  therefore  postpone  it  till 
next  week,  when  it  will  appear  at  some  length. 
At  the  close  of  it,  a discussion  ensued,  in  which 
a number  of  members  took  part,  and  Mr.  Nib- 
lett,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire ArchEeological  Society,  laid  before  the 
meeting  a transcript  of  Abbott  Frowcester’s 
chronicles,  connected  with  the  abbey,  made 
by  himself.  Mr.  Niblett  mentioned  that  a copy 
of  the  chronicles,  which  belonged  to  the  chap- 
ter-room of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  was  missing, 
and  justly  urged  that  search  should  immediately 
be  made  for  it.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
to  the  cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Cresy  and  Mr.  Britton,  and  minutely  examined 
the  whole  fabric.  A more  interesting  cathedral 
can  scarcely  be  found ; it  offers  examples  of 
every  period,  and  presents  a series  of  most 
instructive  lessons  to  the  architect  who  knows 
how  to  observe. 

From  the  cathedral,  a number  of  members 
proceeded  to  examine,  amongst  other  edifices, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  recently  re- 
stored through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Sayers,  the  rector,  and  now  the  most  interesting 
object  in  the  city,  after  the  cathedral.  Of 
this,  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter. 

Relative  to  the  dinner  which  followed,  we 
will  mention  that  Mr.  Guise,  the  chairman  of 
the  Gloucestershire  ArchEeologicul  Society, 
addressed  the  members,  merely  that  we  may 
record  the  fact  that  this  gentlemen  has  muni- 
ficently presented  to  the  city  of  Gloucester  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  as  the  foundation  of  a museum  ; and 
that  the  corporation  have  determined  on  the 
erection  of  a proper  building  to  receive  them. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  the  mem- 
bers again  met,  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  in  the 
chair,  and  a paper  was  read  on  the  form  of 
arches,  illustrated  by  reference  to  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  by  Mr.  John  Adey  Repton,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  we  shall  give.  In  connection 
with  this,  Mr.  Godwin  expressed  a desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
present  state  of  the  cathedral.  He  said  he 
ventured  upon  it  with  considerable  hesitation, 
because  it  might  be  said  that  the  association 
had  no  right  to  come  into  a city  where  they 
were  kindly  received,  and  find  fault.  It  seemed 
to  him,  however,  so  important  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  immediately  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  architect,  that  he  threw  aside 
personal  scruples,  and  made  this  public  appeal 
to  the  Chapter  in  behalf  of  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  build- 
ings, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  received  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  on  some 
points  in  Mr.  Cresy’s  paper,  in  which  Mr.  A. 
White  dissented  from  his  views. 

Mr.  Wright  made  some  observations  on  the 
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carvings  under  the  misereres  in  the  choir, 
and  shewed  that  they  all  related  to  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day.  After  this  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  “On  the  Glou- 
cester Peg  Tankard/’  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell 
“On  Robert  of  Gloucester.” 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  the  beautiful  Roman  pavements  at  Wood- 
chester,  opened  for  the  occasion,  and  the  anti- 
quities of  Cirencester, — a meeting  being  after- 
wards held  in  the  evening.  On  Thursday 
Tewkesbury  and  Cheltenham,  with  an  evening 
meeting  at  the  latter  place,  produced  much 
interesting  matter,  to  be  noted  with  Ciren- 
cester in  our  next.  In  the  meantime  we  give 
a view  of  the  Abbot’s  gate  and  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Tewkesbury.* 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  PISA. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  niSTORY.f 

The  successful  results  of  commerce,  which 
filled  the  maritime  cities  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
with  wealth,  and  their  streets  with  magnifi- 
cent structures,  and  which  called  into  ex- 
ercise the  talents  of  the  Florentine  archi- 
tects, produced  similar  results  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Pisa.  When  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
north  declared  their  independence,  Pisa  was 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  formed  itself 
into  a republic.  It  rose  early  into  importance. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  was  rich  and  powerful ; 
its  fleets  triumphed  at  sea,  and  its  commerce 
was  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  prosperity  lasted  during  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  centuries.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Balearic  islands  were  obliged  to  submit  to  its 
power,  and  it3  alliance  wa3  courted  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  pontiff.  The  Saracens  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Sicily  were  vanquished  by 
its  arms,  and  the  Christians  in  Palestine  owed 
their  safety  to  its  prowess.  During  this  period 
its  streets  were  adorned  with  palaces,  and  its 
churches  were  rebuilt  in  a style  of  magnificence, 
for  which  they  may  have  been  in  part  indebted 
to  the  marbles,  which  the  Pisan  galleys  brought 
as  spoils  of  conquest.  But  the  history  of 
Italiun  cities,  unless  it  enters  minutely  into 
pirticulars,  has  to  use  the  same  recital  in  the  one 
cise,  as  in  the  preceding.  First,  civil  dissen- 
sion ; next,  the  usurpation  of  power  by  an 
oligarchy,  and  the  real  republic  ceases  to  exist. 
Pisa,  vanquished  by  the  Genoese,  and  deceived 
by  France,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Medici,  who  subjected  it  to  its  rival,  Florence, 
about  the  year  1228. 

But,  it  is  with  the  influence  of  Pisa  in  art, 
that  we  have  here  the  most  concern.  Its  most 
important  buildings  were  erected  at  a time, 
when  art  in  Italy  had  scarcely  a recognized 
existence ; and  their  origin  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  inquiries  in  the  study  of  ar- 
chitectural history.  Still  it  is  far  from  being 
decided,  whether  the  style  of  the  Duomo,  or 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  should  be  classed  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  Debased  Roman,  or  of  the  Byzan- 
tine, or  Greek.  It  is  an  inquiry,  which  calls 
for  a complete  knowledge  of  the  various  styles, 
which  existed  in  Italy  at  the  same  period,  but 
is  one  of  great  importance,  from  the  influence 
which  the  Pisan  structure  had  upon  succeeding 
churches.  The  evidence  of  an  inscription  has 
been  put  forward,  on  one  side,  to  prove  that  the 
architect  was  a Greek,  whilst  on  the  other,  the 
plan  is  clearly  the  Latin  cross.  If  we  say  with 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight, X that  the  opinion  that 
3usketus  was  a Greek  “ does  not  appear  to 
est  on  any  solid  grounds,”  and  that  “ the  best 
roof  of  the  contrary  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*uomo  itself,”  we  find  ourselves  opposed  to 
\lr.  Gwilt,  and  to  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor. 
N n the  one  hand,  it  seems  difficult  to  dispute 
statement  in  the  inscription  ; whilst  on  the 
her,  as  architects,  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
^>sence  of  the  Greek  plan,  and  of  other  features 
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not  observable  in  Romanesque,  as  evidence 
equally  convincing.  Mr.  Gwilt  states,  that  the 
four  buildings  at  Pisa  are  “ strongly  marked 
with  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesque  styles.”  D’Agincourt, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  “ History  of  Art,”  re- 
viewed in  the  last  volume  of  The  Builder,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  cathedral  was  formed  di- 
rectly upon  the  model  of  the  Greek  churches; 
whilst  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
(March,  1845),  says  that  the  style  of  Pisa 
Cathedral  was  formed  upon  that  of  the  Roman 
Christian  Basilica.  The  impression  conveyed 
by  the  review  to  most  readers  would  be,  that 
a distinction  was  intended  between  the  style  of 
the  Basilica  and  that  called  Romanesque.  Mr. 
Murray,  whose  general  accuracy  justifies  a 
reference,  which  we  should  not  make  to  an 
ordinary  guide  book,  sums  up  the  question  in 
concise  terms;  and  those  who  read  the  different 
opinions,  will  probably  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion.*  It  seems,  that  for  a long  period, 
the  meaning  of  the  epitaph  has  been  miscon- 
strued, whilst  the  confidence  of  the  same 
party  in  the  dispute  has  been  strengthened  by 
a tradition,  that  the  architect  had  been  sent 
from  Constantinople.  On  the  other  side  it  has 
been  maintained,  that  the  architect  was  not 
only  an  Italian,  but  a native  of  the  city.  The 
Greco-Italians  have  called  him  Bouskeptos , 
whilst  the  patriots  see  clearly  that  Busketus  is 
merely  the  Latinized  form  of  Boschetto.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  question  amongst  the 
learned, 'an  opinion  may  very  fairly  be  taken 
upon  the  building,  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  regard  not  as  a Byzantine,  but  as  a “ Roman- 
esque” work.  The  classification  of  buildings, 
and  the  nomenclature  of  styles  in  Italy  is, 
however,  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than 
in  any  other  country,  which  results  from  the 
general  resemblance,  necessarily  existing  be- 
tween different  dates,  and  styles  of  architec- 
ture, all  derived  from  the  one  type  of  Roman 
architecture. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century)?  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  naval  exploits  had 
raised  the  city  of  Pisa  to  a remarkable  height 
of  prosperity.  In  1063,  assisting  the  Normans 
in  Sicily  against  the  Saracens,  the  Pisans 
attacked  Palermo  with  their  fleet,  entered  the 
harbour,  and  returned  to  their  city  with  se- 
veral of  the  enemy’s.  ships.  On  this  event, 
they  resolved  to  erect  a cathedral,  partly  as 
a memorial  of  their  success.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1064,  and  the  building  completed  in 
1 118.  The  general  plan  develops  the  form  of 
the  Latin  cross,  perhaps  more  completely  than 
in  any  other  cathedral  in  Italy.  The  nave 
and  choir  have  two  aisles,  and  the  transepts 
one  aisle,  on  each  side.  The  plan  is  of  that 
kind,  called  by  Professor  Willis  “transverse 
triapsal,”  that  is  to  say,  it  has  an  apse  at  each 
end  of  the  transepts,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
choir.  The  length  from  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  to  the  back  of  the  recess  is  31 1 feet, 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  four  aisles  is  106 
feet  6 inches,  the  length  of  the  transepts  is  237 
feet  4 inches,  and  the  width  of  the  transept 
and  aisles  is  58  feet.  The  nave  in  the  centre 
is  42  feet  wide.  Exclusive  of  the  piers  of  the 
dome,  there  are  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  in 
the  length  of  the  church,  on  each  side ; 
they  are  all  of  granite.  These  columns  are 
24  feet  10  inches  high,  of  a single  block 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  They  bear  arches, 
springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  ; over 
these  is  a cornice.  Above  is  a triforium, 
having  arches  with  a central  column  and  sub- 
arches, as  in  the  Norman  style  ; and  there  are 
small  clerestory  windows.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  of 
wood,  panelled, and  enriched  with  gilding.  The 
total  height  is  about  90  feet.  The  roofs  of  the 
aisles  are  groined.  The  building  is  enriched 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  windows 
areglazed  with  stained  glass,  and  the  whole  effect 
of  the  interior  is  magnificent.  A peculiar  cha- 
racter is  given  to  the  building  by  the  use  of 
different  coloured  marbles  in  courses,  a style, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
Saracenic  buildings.  It  seems  to  have  been 
much  practised  in  Tuscany,  and  was  perhaps 
first  introduced  in  Pisa.  The  arrangement  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  found  in  the  buildings 
of  Kairo. 

The  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross  is 
surmounted  by  a dome,  which,  though  subse- 
quent to  those  at  Venice,  and  Ravenna,  is 
supposed  to  have  influenced  the  adoption  of  this 
feature  in  later  examples.  But  the  dome  of 
* ‘‘Handbook  to  Northern  Italy.” 
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the  Pisa  cathedral  has  the  singular  peculiarity 
of  being  oval  in  the  plan.  The  pointed  arches 
which  support  it,  are  said  by  Mr.  Knight,  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed the  original  cupola  and  roof,  and 
which  took  place  in  1596.  This  would  be  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  pointed  style  to  a late 
date,  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that  they 
were  built  at  the  same  time  as  some  other 
Gothic  portions,  which  it  is  now  agreed  were 
not  part  of  the  original  building.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do  not  know 
the  date  of  these  arches,  and  of  those  to  the 
aisles,  which  are  also  pointed,  as  it  might  be 
important  in  the  question  of  chronology. — 
The  vault  of  the  apsis  is  filled  with  gigantic 
figures  in  mosaic.  They  were  completed 
in  1320,  and  have  been  mentioned  as  ex- 
amples of  the  retention  of  archaic  forms, 
subsequent  to  a period  of  improvement. 
There  are  twelve  altars  in  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, the  designs  of  which  have  been  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  apparently  without  much 
reason.  There  is  much  carving,  of  beautiful 
design  and  execution.  There  are  also  several 
statues,  and  ornamental  works  in  bronze, 
which  shew  the  skill  of  the  Pisans  and  Floren- 
tines in  the  casting  and  fabricating  of  metals.* 

The  exterior  of  this  cathedral  has  delighted 
every  traveller  by  whom  it  has  been  described. 
Whether  it  be  from  the  arrangement  of  its  small 
columns,  which  are  relieved  from  the  wall,  so  as 
to  produce  the  finest  effects  of  light  and  shadow 
in  continual  variety,  from  the  hues,  which  time 
and  the  sunshine  of  Italy  impart  to  the 
chequered  marble  of  the  building,  from  the 
grouping  of  the  cathedral  with  the  Campanile, 
the  Baptistery,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  which 
are  adjacent  to  it,  from  the  solitude  of  these 
structures,  rising  from  the  green  sward  apart 
from  the  “ hum  of  cities,”  or  from  the  curious 
research  into  the  meaning  of  inscriptions,  which 
are  found  profusely  upon  the  stones  employed 
in  the  building,  and  which  awaken  more 
recollections  of  the  potency  of  Time,  than  the 
clearest  explanation  could  disclose  ; certain  it 
is,  that  there  are  few  buildings,  whioh  dwell  so 
long  upon  the  memory,  and  whose  beauties  the 
pencil  so  entirely  fails  to  convey.  One  secret 
of  the  charm  is  perhaps  to  be  discovered  in 
those  circumstances  of  position,  which  were 
lately  noticed  by.  a writer  in  this  journal;  They 
are  not  railed  round,  and,  as  Mr.  Murray  does 
not  fail  to  observe,  “ the  whole  building  stands 
upon  a terrace  ascended  by  steps,  adding  much 
to  its  majesty.”  The  external  decoration  con- 
sists of  ranges  of  columns  and  arches,  which 
in  the  fa9ade  and  apsis,  stand  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  wall.  It  seems,  that  originally  the 
whole  exterior  was  .{puilt  of  the  horizontal 
bands  of  marble,  but  these  terminate  abruptly 
a short  distance  from  the  f«9ade.  There  are, 
however, circles  and  patterns  of  coloured  marble, 
red,  green,  &c.,  in  various  parts,  and  these 
are  shewn  in  tho  work  of  Messrs.  Cresy 
and  Taylor.  The  same  work,  assuming  the 
cathedral  to  be  the  work  of  a Greek  architect, 
traces  a resemblance  to  the  polychromy  of 
Athenian  buildings;  and  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  Grecian  artists  were  at  one  time 
much  employed  by  the  Italians,  and  that  the 
Pisans  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Morea.  The  termination  of  the  dome  is  very 
unsightly,  but  the  gothic  canopies,  which  en- 
circle the  tambour,  have  a very  beautiful  effect. 
There  are  no  other  parts  which  interfere  with 
the  general  unity.  In  a paper  in  the  Archce- 
ologia,  vol.  xv.,  by  Mr.  R.  Smirke,  jun.,  F.S.A., 
certain  ornaments  on  the  gable  of  the  fa9ade, 
called  by  him  “ crockets,”  and  clearly  coeval 
with  the  gable,  were  considered  as  gothic,  that 
argument  heing  used  to  prove,  that  the  canopies 
of  the  dome  were  not  of  late  date.  Every  suc- 
ceeding inquiry  has  certainly  proved  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  one  styie  did  not  so  much 
characterize  each  particular  era  in  Italy,  as  in 
England,  but  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  who  made  a 
very  careful  examination,  reported  ( Archce - 
ologia,  vol.  xx.  12),  that  the  canopies  were  un- 
questionably additions,  and  that  the  “ crockets” 
were  quite  destitute  of  any  real  gothic  charac- 
ter.— The  original  doors  were  of  bronze,  with 
compartments  illustrative  of  events  in  the 
Gospel.  All  these  but  one  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  but  were  replaced  by  others,  modelled 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  in  1602.  They  are 
all  represented  in  the  “ Theatrum  Basilicas 

* The  bronze  lamp,  which  is  said  to  have  first  suggested 
to  Galileo  the  theory  of  the  pendulum,  is  still  suspended  in 
the  nave.  It  is  of  fine  workmanship. 
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Pisanse,”  and  are  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence.  Tn  the  same  work, 
also,  is  a drawing  of  a capital  of  great  beauty  ; 
it  has  birds  and  grotesque  heads  amongst  the 
acanthus  leaves  ; there  are  figures  of  sportive 
children  between  the  caulicoli,  and  the  latter 
are  supported  by  birds.  The  engraving  is 
executed  with  care,  which  can  hardly  be  said 
of  others  in  the  same  book. 

The  cathedral  of  Pisa  is  not  only  in  design, 
a structure  in  advance  of  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion, but  is  equally  a remarkable  work  in  con- 
struction. It  appears  that  the  architect 
excelled  in  mechanical  contrivances ; and  in- 
scriptions, distinct  from  his  epitaph,  record  that 
he  invented  a machine,  by  which  ten  maidens 
could  raise  the  load  of  a thousand  oxen. 
Another  inscription  gives  the  name  of  Magister 
Rainaldus,  and  has  led  to  the  supposition  that 
he  was  joint  architect  of  the  building.  But  it 
would  he  difficultto  find  anystructure  so  clearly 
the  work  of  one  mind,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  Rainaldus  was  the  sculptor  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  fa9ade.  Still,  if  there  be  any  who 
think  that  Greek  and  Italian  types  are  both 
discernible  in  the  building,  they  may  readily 
interpret  both  this  inscription  and  the  epitaph 
in  the  manner  they  wish. 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor  con- 
tains complete  plans,  some  details,  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  four  buildings.  The  de- 
scription has  some  ingenious  speculations 
arising  from  the  comparison  of  the  Pisan  build- 
ings with  those  of  other  countries.  The  plates 
are  well  engraved,  and  the  work  is  in  this  re- 
spect a verv  great  advance  upon  the  older  one 
upon  the  list.  The  latter  is,  however,  well 
worth  examining,  and  must  be  consulted  by 
every  one  who  is  inquiring  into  the  history 
of  these  structures.  It  is  in  one  volume  folio, 
in  Latin,  and  has  a considerable  number  of 
illustrations.  There  is  great  difference  in  the 
manner  of  their  execution.  Some  of  them 
are  curious  attempts  at  perspective,  not  all  of 
which  it  i9  easy  to  comprehend  the  intention 
of.  The  Baptistry,  Campanile,  and  Campo 
Santo  form  part  of  the  same  volume. — The 
work  of  Morrona  is  still  more  valuable  as  a 
book  of  reference  for  the  history  of  art  in  Pisa, 
but  we  must  defer  speaking  o‘f  it,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  buildings  illustrated  in  these 
volumes,  to  another  notice  of  the  architecture 
of  Pisa.  E.  II. 


BOHN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
Beckman’ s History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and 
Origins.  Translated  by  W.  Johnston.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Bohn,  York-street,  Co- 
vent  Garden : 184G. 

The  series  of  works  which  Mr.  Bohn  is  pre- 
senting to  the  public  under  the  title  of  his 
“ Standard  Library,”  are  remarkable  for  their 
froodness  and  cheapness,  even  in  this  age  of 
cheap,  good  books,  and  ought  to  command  a 
large  sale.  To  be  able  to  obtain  Roscoe’s 
“ Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,”  Schlegel’s 
“ Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,” 
Sismondi’s  “ History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
South  of  Europe,”  and  Schlegel’s  “ Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Literature,”  for  a few  shillings, 
is  extraordinary  enough,  and  to  find  them 
beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  ably  edited, 
is  even  more  so.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  much  praise 
is  due  to  the  enterprising  publisher  in  con- 
sequence. 

Beckman’s  well-known  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  volumes,  revised  by  Dr.  Francis 
and  Dr.  Griffith.  The  first  i9  now  before  us, 
and  contains  an  immense  mass  of  recondite 
information,  and  pleasant  light  reading,  suit- 
able to  all  capacities.  To  give  an  idea  of  its 
style  and  matter,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  chapter  on 

PAVING  AND  CLEANSING  THE  STREETS. 

“ Of  modern  cities,  the  oldest  pavement  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  that  of  Paris;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Cordova  in  Spain  was  paved  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  or 
about  the  year  850,  by  Abdorrahman  II.,  the 
fourth  Spanish  caliph.  This  prince,  who  knew 
the  value  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  who 
favoured  trade  so  much  that  abundance  in  his 
reign  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  land, 
caused  water  to  be  conveyed  into  that  city, 
which  was  then  his  capital,  by  leaden  pipes, 
and  ornamented  it  with  a mosque  and  other 
elegant  buildings. 

The  capital  of  France  was  not  paved  in  the 


twelfth  century;  for  Rigord,  the  physician  and 
historian  of  Philip  II.,  relates,  that  the  king 
standing  one  dav  at  a window  of  his  palace, 
near  the  Seine,  and  observing  that  the  car- 
riages which  passed  threw  up  the  dirt  in  such 
a manner  that  it  produced  a most  offensive 
stench,  his  majesty  resolved  to  remedy  this 
intolerable  nuisance  by  causing  the  streets  to 
be  paved ; which  was  accordingly  done,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  expense  that  had  pre- 
vented his  predecessors  from  introducing  the 
same  improvement.  The  orders  for  this  pur- 
pose were  issued  by  the  government  in  the 
year  1184;  and  upon  that  occasion,  as  is  said, 
the  name  of  the  city,  which  was  then  called 
Lutetia  on  account  of  its  dirtiness,  was  changed 
to  that  of  Paris.  This  service  rendered  to  Paris 
by  that  sovereign,  who  first  also  caused  the 
cathedral  to  be  surrounded  by  a wall,  is  con- 
firmed by  various  historians.  Mezeray  informs 
us,  that  Gerard  de  Poissy,  then  intendant  of 
the  finances,  expended  eleven  thousand  marks 
of  silver  in  this  undertaking.  It  appears  that 
a certain  income  was  allowed  to  the  city  for 
defraying  the  expenses  ; for  in  1285,  a hundred 
years  after,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
pavement  should  be  carried  without  the  gate 
of  St.  Martin,  the  citizens  excused  themselves 
from  the  work,  by  saying  that  the  funds  as- 
signed to  them  were  not  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  1641 
the  streets  in  many  quarters  of  Paris  were  not 
paved. 

It  is  very  probable  that  other  opulent  cities, 
finding  the  benefit  which  the  capital  derived 
from  this  improvement,  were  induced  to  follow 
its  example.  At  anv  rate  we  know  that  Dijon, 
which  was  then  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  had  paved  streets  so  early  as  the  year 
1391,  to  which  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  second  husband  of  Margaret,  heiress 
of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands, 
contributed  two  thousand  livres  ; and  in  1424 
paviors  were  employed  in  all  the  streets. 
Historians  remark,  that  after  this  period, 
dangerous  diseases,  such  as  the  dysentery, 
spotted  fever  and  others,  became  less  frequent 
in  that  city. 

That  the  streets  of  London  were  not  paved 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  asserted 
by  all  historians.  As  a proof  of  this,  they  re- 
late that  in  the  year  1090,  when  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  Cheapside,  was  unroofed 
by  a violent  storm  of  wind,  four  pillars  or 
beams,  which  were  twenty-six  feet  in  length, 
sunk  so  deep  into  the  ground,  that  scarcely 
four  feet  of  them  appeared  above  the  surface. 
The  streets  of  London  then,  says  ILowel,  were 
not  paved,  but  consisted  of  soft  earth.  I can, 
however,  find  no  account  of  the  time  when 
paving  was  first  introduced.  It  appears  that 
the  pavement  of  this  immense  city  became 
gradually  extended  as  trade  and  opulence  in- 
creased. Several  of  the  principal  streets,  such 
as  Holborn,  which  at  present  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  were  paved  for  the  first  time  by 
royal  command  in  the  year  1417.*  Others 
were  paved  under  Henry  VIII. , some  in  the 
suburbs, f in  1544,  others  in  1571  and  1605, 
and  the  great  market  of  Smithfield,  where 
cattle  are  sold,  was  first  paved  in  1614.” 

“ When  a solid  bottom  had  been  given  to 
streets,  the  cleansing  of  them,  which,  as  the 
Roman  prretors  said,  is  a continual  improve- 
ment, was  then  rendered  possible.  At  Rome 
were  appointed  tribuni  rerum  nitenlium,  who 
had  the  care  of  cleansing  the  streets,  markets, 
temples,  baths,  and  other  public  places.  Strict 
orders  were  given  that  no  filth  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  or  streets ; whoever 
transgressed  against  this  prohibition  was  sub- 
jected to  punishment,  and  obliged  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  public  sewers,  cloaca ?,  under  the 
streets  contributed  very  much  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  them,  yet  they  were  commonly 
full  of  mud,  as  those  of  Paris  are  at  present, 
notwithstanding  the  many  expensive  regula- 
tions established  to  prevent  that  nuisance. 

A very  improper  liberty  prevailed  at  Paris 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  wa9,  that  all 
persons  might  throw  any  thing  from  their 


* In  the  king’s  order  it  was  said,  that  the  highway  named 
Holbourn  in  London  was  so  deep  and  miry,  that  many  perils 
and  hazards  were  thereby  occasioned  as  well  to  the  king’s 
carriages  passing  that  way  as  to  those  of  his  subjects  ; he 
therefore  ordained  two  vessels,  each  of  twenty  tons  burthen, 
to  be  employed  at  his  expense,  for  bringing  stones  for  paving 
and  mending  the  same.— Anderson’s  Hist,  of  Com.,  i.,  p.  214. 

t In  this  order  the  streets  were  described  “as  very  foul, 
and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  (noyous) 
noisome,  as  well  for  the  king’s  subjects  on  horseback  as  on 
foot,  and  with  carriage.” — Anderson,  ut  supra,  p.  370, 
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windows  whenever  they  chose,  provided  the 
gave  notice  three  times  before,  by  crying  out 
Gare  Veau , which  is  as  much  as  to  say.  Take 
care  of  water.  This  privilege  was  forbidden 
in  1372,  and  still  more  severely  in  1395.  A 
like  practice,  however,  seems  to  have  continued 
longer  at  Edinburgh;  for  in  the  year  1750, 
when  people  went  out  into  the  streets  at  night, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  disagreeable 
accidents  from  the  windows,  that  they  should 
take  with  them  a guide,  who  as  he  went  along 
called  out  with  a loud  voice,  in  the  Scotch 
dialect,  Hand  your  haunde,  stop  your  hand.* 

This  practice,  however,  would  not  have  been 
suppressed  at  Paris,  had  not  the  police  paid 
particular  attention  to  promote  the  interior 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  the  erection  of 
privies.  Some  will  perhaps  be  astonished  that 
these  conveniences  should  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  the  capital  of  France  by  an  order 
from  government  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
especially  as  they  are  at  present  considered  to 
be  so  indispensably  necessary,  that  few  summer- 
houses are  constructed  without  them.  Those, 
however,  to  whom  this  affords  matter  of  sur- 
piise  must  be  still  more  astonished  when  they 
are  told,  that  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Spain 
was  destitute  of  this  improvement  at  the  very 
time  that  the  English  circumnavigators  found 
privies,  constiucted  in  the  European  manner, 
near  the  habitations  of  the  cannibals  of  New 
Zealand.  But  Madrid  is  not  the  royal  residence 
which  has  had  dirty  streets  longest  on  account 
of  this  want.  Privies  began  to  be  erected  at 
Warsaw  for  the  first  time  only  within  these  few 
years. 

In  the  Parisian  code  of  laws,  Coiitume  de 
Paris,  which  was  improved  and  confirmed  in 
1513,  it  is  expressly  ordered,  that  every  house 
should  have  a privy.  This  order,  with  the 
denunciation  of  severer  punishment  in  case  of 
disobedience,  was  renewed  in  1533;  and  in 
1538  the  under  officers  of  police  were  obliged 
to  examine  the  houses  and  to  report  the  names 
of  those  who  had  not  complied  with  this  bene- 
ficial regulation.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
order  of  1533  was  not  the  latest ; for  in  1697, 
and  even  in  1700,  the  police  was  under  the 
necessity  of  strictly  commanding  “ that  people 
should  construct  privies  in  their  houses,  and 
repair  those  already  constructed,  and  that  within 
a month  at  furthest,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
fined  in  case  of  neglect,  and  of  having  their 
houses  shut  up  until  they  should  be  in  a proper 
condition.”  This  order  is  given  in  the  same 
words  in  the  Cohtume  de  Manic,  Etampes, 
Nivernois,  Bourbonnois,  Calais,  Tournay,  and 
Melun.  That  issued  at  Bordeaux  is  of  the  year 
1585. 

Privies  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
large  and  nourishing  towns  of  Germany  much 
earlier  than  in  the  capital  of  France;  and 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
me  for  introducing  proofs  here  which  histo- 
rians have  not  disdained  to  record,  may  read 
what  follows  : — 111  the  annals  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
cheapness  of  former  times,  we  are  told  how 
much  a citizen  there  gave  in  the  year  1477 
for  cleaning  his  privy.  We  are  informed 
also,  that  in  1496  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
council  forbidding  the  proprietors  of  houses 
situated  in  a certain  place  planted  with  trees 
to  erect  privies  towards  the  side  where  the 
trees  were  growing;  and  that  in  1498,  George 
Pfeffer  von  Hell,  J.U.D.  and  chancellor  of  the 
electorate  of  Mentz,  fell  by  accident  into  a 
privy,  and  there  perished.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  streets  and  houses  of  most  of 
our  cities,  that  they  were  constructed  before 
such  conveniences  were  thought  of,  and  that 
these  were  erected  through  force  at  a later 
period.” 

[Berlin,  strange  to  say,  is  very  ill  circum- 
stanced in  respect  to  these  conveniences,  even 
at  the  present  day  (1846).  In  most  of  the 
houses,  small  closets  are  located  on  the  landings 
of  the  stairs,  which  require  to  be  emptied  every 
other  night,  to  the  no  great  satisfaction  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.  Nor  are  the  streets  kept  in 
a very  proper  state, — large  puddles  of  filth 


* Letters  from  Scotland,  1/60,  2 vols.,  8vo.  At  this 
period,  when  the  luxury  of  water-closets  was  unknown,  it  was 
a custom  for  men  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
carrying  conveniences  (pails)  suspended  from  a yoke  on  their 
shoulders,  enveloped  by  cloaks  sufficiently  large  to  cover  both 
their  apparatus  and  customers,  crying,  “ Wha  wants  me,  for 
a bawbee?”  It  has  since  been  used  against  the  Edinburgh 
people  as  a joke  or  satire  upon  an  ancient  custom.  13  y way 
of  a set-off,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the  present 
day  there  is  a water-closet  in  almost  every  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, 
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being;  allowed  to  collect  before  the  doors  even 
of  the  best  bouses,  and  which,  especially  in 
the  hot  months  of  summer,  diffuse  a most  hor- 
rible stench.  Something1,  however,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  low  situation  of  the  town,  which 
renders  drainage  next  to  impracticable.  Laing, 
in  his  Notes  of  a Traveller,  speaking  of  Berlin 
as  he  found  it  in  1841,  says,  “ It  is  a fine  city, 
very  like  the  age  she  represents — very  fine  and 

very  nasty The  streets  are  spacious  and 

straight,  with  broad  margins  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers  ; and  a band  of  plain  flagstones 
on  these  margins  make  them  much  more  walk- 
able  than  the  streets  of  most  continental  towns. 
But  these  margins  are  divided  from  the  spacious 
carriage-way  in  the  middle  by  open  kennels, 
telling  the  nose  unutterable  things.  These 
open  kennels  are  boarded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces,  to  let  the  carriages 
cross  them,  and  must  be  particularly  conve- 
nient to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  at  all 
particularly  agreeable.  Use  reconciles  people 
to  nuisances  which  might  be  easily  removed. 
A sluggish  but  considerable  river,  the  Spree, 
stagnates  through  the  town,  and  the  money 
laid  out  in  stucco  work  and  outside  decoration 
of  the  houses,  would  go  far  towards  covering 
over  their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines 
and  sending  it  in  a purifying  stream  through 
every  street  and  sewer.  If  bronze  and  marble 
could  smell,  Blucher  and  Bulow,  Schwerin  and 
Ziethen,  and  duck-winged  angels,  and  two- 
headed  eagles  innumerable,  would  be  found  on 
their  pedestals  holding  their  noses  instead  of 
grasping  their  swords.  It  is  a curious  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts, 
in  their  influences  on  social  well-being,  that 
Berlin,  as  yet,  has  not  advanced  so  far  in  the 
enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life,  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  useful  arts,  as  to  have  water 
conveyed  in  pipes  into  its  city  and  into  its 
houses.  'Three  hundred  thousand  people  have 
taste  enough  to  bo  in  die-away  ecstacies  at  the 
singing  ot  Madame  Pasta,  or  the  dancing  of 
Taglioni,  and  have  not  taste  enough  to  appre- 
ciate or  feel  the  want  of  a supply  of  water  in 
their  kitchens,  sculleries,  drains,  sewers,  and 
water-closets.  The  civilization  of  an  English 
village  is,  after  all,  more  real  civilization  than 
that  of  Paris  or  Berlin.”] 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

J uiiY  14. — Mr.  French,  architect,  in  the 
chair.  Monsieur  Louis  Vellino  exhibited  a 
series  of  carvings  in  wood,  by  the  celebrated 
artist  Bouzanigo,  representing  Peace  and 
War,  portraits  of  emperors  and  kings,  &c., 
&c.,  all  executed  with  artistic  feeling,  and 
incredible  minuteness,  and  grouped  together 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  'These  carvings  oc- 
cupied fifty-eight  years  to  execute.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Archer  exhibited  a design  for  a monu- 
mental brass,  and  offered  the  following  ob- 
servations : — The  cross  upon  the  brass  is  a 
speculative  restoration  from  an  incised  stone 
in  the  church  at  Minster,  Kent.  The  type  of 
the  vine  is  represented  in  the  head  of  the  cross 
according  to  various  passages  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  arms  of  the  Latin  cross,  and  sup- 
porting the  sigil  which  contains  I LI  S,  are 
four  angels;  a similar  composition  occurs  in 
the  church  of  St.  Prassede,  Rome.  The 
latter  work  is  a mosaic,  in  which  four  angels 
support  a medallion,  containing  the  head  of 
our  Lord.  The  decoration  in  the  stem  of  the 
cross  is  typical  of  strength  in  faith.  The 
colours  are  typical,  and  the  general  intention 
is  to  represent  the  feeling  of  monumental  art 
termed  Giottotedesea,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vival of  art  in  Italy,  and  that  which  prevailed 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  alluded 
to  a fine  ruin  of  one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  mansions, 
Houghton  Conquest,  it  is  a perfect  ruin;  Mr. 
Smith  undertook  to  lay  down  a ground  plan 
from  actual  admeasurement ; he  has  also  made 
a sketch  of  the  elevation. 

Mr.  George  Isaacs  then  delivered  a lecture 
on  the  subject  of^  “ Flemish  or  Stone-ware  of 
the  Kith  century.”  He  commenced  by  observ- 
ing, how  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  paid 
to  the  subject,  and  that  even  Brogniart  in  his 
profound  and  elaborate  work  “ Les  arts  cera- 
miques,”  had  rather  obscured  than  elucidated 
it.  'The  various  kinds  differing  in  their  colour 
and  character  were  explained  from  numerous 


specimens  laid  before  the  society.  Much  at- 
tention was  excited  by  a magnificent  bottle, 
bearing  the  portrait,  armorial  bearings,  and 
badges,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and 
several  fiancilles  or  cups,  used  in  ancient 
times  as  presents  of  betrothal.  Of  the  latter 
character,  seemed  to  be  one  upon  which  were 
depicted  Albert  and  Isabella  of  Austria.  Nor 
was  among  the  least  curious  a puzzle  or  wager- 
jug  of  brown  ware  with  slashes  in  the  neck, 
making  it  impossible  to  drink  from,  except 
from  a small  aperture  in  the  lip  of  the  vessel. 
This  example  is  said  to  be  unique.  Little  is 
known  with  regard  to  the  places  of  the  manu- 
facture of  stoneware,  but  it  appears  from  some 
circumstances,  that  it  was  made  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rabisbound  and  Bareuth,  towards  the  vear 
1600.  Those  bottles  in  the  form  of"  an 
elongated  truncated  cone,  called  canettes, 
were  probably  produced  in  Mansfeldt,  in  proof 
of  which  is  adduced  a very  fine  one  to  be  seen 
in  the  Kunst-Kammer,  at  Berlin,  and  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  Luther  by  the  town  of 
Eisleben,  his  birth  place.  The  lecturer  en- 
deavoured to  disprove  the  assertion  that  Je- 
rome Hopfer  was  employed  in  designing  or- 
naments upon  some  of  these  canettes,  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  a carefully  collected  series 
of  artists’ initials  and  monograms,  from  speci- 
mens in  various  cabinets  here  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  also  shewn  that  none  of  the 
ancient  stoneware  jugs,  whether  of  the  pearly 
grey  tnlour,  the  blue,  the  brown,  or  poly- 
chrome, have  any  titlti  to  the  epithet  lialiah, 
noi-  have  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ilausmann  in 
favour  of  an  Italian  ju^;  any  weight  at  all,  when 
we  consider  that  the  specimen  cited  by  him 
bears  a monogram  cohstahtly  foUhd  on  speci- 
mens undoubtedly  Flemish. 


bN  THE  ARTS  AND  ARTISTS  OP 
ENGLAND. 

The  Following  is  the  substance  of  a paper  read 
by  Sir  Richard  \Vestfnacott,at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in  York. 

Sir  Richard  observed,  that  as  the  arts  are 
intimately  cohhected  with  the  epochs  in  which 
they  are  practised,  and  mark  the  state  and 
variations  of  civilization  and  manners  more 
forcibly  than  any  other  criteria  of  their  age, 
he  had  ventured,  as  sculpture  holds  a distin- 
guished place  in  the  mediajval  arts  of  England, 
to  subhiit  a few  observations  on  its  progress 
with  us,  and,  where  possible,  on  the  artists 
who  practised  it.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
arts  generally,  from  their  fall  to  their  revival, 
the  transition  from  the  pagan  idolatry  to  the 
Christian  religion,  we  are  naturally  induced 
to  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  causes  to  which 
they  owed  at  once  their  destruction  and  re- 
generation. We  owe  the  revival  of  the  arts 
wholly  to  religion,  but  Christianity,  which  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  3rd  century,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  it  endured,  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Ctesars, 
when  the  Christians  in  their  turn  became  the 
persecutors.  These  again  became  divided, 
new  sects  arose,  and  their  consequent  anti- 
pathies led  to  universal  bigotry.  A country  so 
divided  becaino  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader, 
and  degeneracy  in  civil  habits  increased,  until 
the  pure  principles  of  Christianity  were  lost  in 
superstition.  These  dissensions  are  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  art,  and  sculpture  more 
especially,  gave  promise,  under  the  first  em- 
perors, who  had  embraced  Christianity,  if  not 
of  being  restored,  at  least  of  being  sustained 
with  no  mean  effect.  That  art  owes  much  to 
the  pious  regard  which  all  countries  have  shewn 
to  the  dead.  The  Athenian  states  offer  abun- 
dant examples,  as  also  Rome  and  its  colonies, 
whilst  the  vast  Necropolis,  lately  discovered  in 
the  country  of  the  Volscii,  the  extent  of  which 
is  yet  unknown,  displays  a degree  of  magni- 
ficence and  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
dead  quite  astonishing.  This  consideration 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  though  their 
heroes  were  canonized,  and  presumed  to  be 
ever  near  them,  the  Ethnick  doctrines  place 
death  as  everlasting  sleep  ; but  when  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  became  revealed  to  us,  and 
resurrection  assured  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour,  a new  sense  arose,  and  a new  feeling 
towards  the  dead,  and  the  subterraneous  de- 
positions, as  may  be  seen  in  the  earliest  crypts 
of  Italy,  attest  the  early  and  pious  belief  of  a 


future  state  in  the  numerous  effigies  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus. 

When  St.  Austin  was  sent  to  convert  the 
Saxons,  596,  Pope  Gregory  I.  instructed 
him  to  accommodate,  as  he  could,  the  Chris- 
tian forms  of  worship  to  those  of  his  disciples — 
to  convert  the  heathen  temples  into  churches, 
and  to  establish  Christian  in  the  place  of  pagan 
rites.  This  will  account,  probably,  for  the  pre? 
servation  of  many  pagan  symbols  which  we  fini 
in  this  country.  Pisa  may  be  considered  the 
cradle  of  the  restoration  of  art,  from  the  10th 
to  the  14th  century.  The  Crusades  may  also 
be  considered  as  having  been  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  arts,  as,  from  1144  to  1228, 
that  is  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  Crusade,  not 
less  than  six  hundred  religious  foundations 
were  established.  The  most  polished  people 
with  whom  the  Crusaders  mixed  had  likewise 
had  their  attention  attracted  to  the  sister  arts, 
and  painting  and  sculpture  were  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  embellishment  of  those  pious 
edifices.  The  effect  of  this  religious  zeal  may 
be  seen  in  Rochester  and  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  many  other  churches  of  that  age.  The 
revival  of  sculpture  we  must  consider  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  remains  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  art,  there  being  a constant  struggle  on 
the  part  of  native  genius  to  banish  the  Lom- 
bardic  Gothic,  which,  owing  to  German  in- 
fluence at  that  period,  and  to  the  skill  which 
German  artists  had  exhibited,  was  established 
throughout  Italy.  The  character  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  art,  which  prevailed  to  1189,  we  may 
consider  to  have  changed  gradually  through 
the  Plantagent  family  to  Henry  I II.,  when  the 
decorative  style  of  architecture  gave  full  em- 
ployment to,  and  demanded  the  greater  efforts 
of  the  sculptor.  Notwithstanding  the  check 
which  ecclesiastical  authority  had  received  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  church 
yet  exercised  an  extensive  control  over  the 
construction  of  religious  edifices,  as  we  find, 
with  the  magnificent  buildings  of  antiquity, 
that  the  priests,  or  hierophants,  controlled  the 
erection  of  all  works  of  a religious  character. 
In  one  century,  no  less  than  five  priors  of 
Canterbury  made  architecture  their  study,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  erected  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
13th  century,  were  designed  principally  by 
churchmen.  Sir  Richard  afterwards  alluded 
to  the  services  rendered  to  art  by  Henry  III., 
to  whom  may  be  ascribed  the  most  beautiful 
works  we  possess  of  the  mediaeval  age,  observ- 
ing that  the  number  of  artists  in  England, 
‘biring  his  reign,  must  have  been  considerable^ 
but  he  had  strong  doubts  whether  painters  and 
sculptors,  Englishmen  of  talent,  were  really 
found  in  the  provinces.  Henry,  it  is  well 
known,  was  very  partial  to  foreigners,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  benefices  in  Eng- 
land was  held  by  them.  He  (Sir  Richard)  had 
little  doubt,  from  the  peculiarities  of  taste 
which  arose  at  that  time,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  the  north  of  Europe  generally, 
that  it  was  induced  by  the  introduction 
of  foreigners,  lie  was  far  from  design- 
ing to  derogate  from  the  fair  claims 
of  his  countrymen,  and  desired  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  good  art  of  those 
ages,  although  the  greater  part  may  have  been 
executed  by  English  artists,  the  taste  and  di- 
rection was  by  foreigners.  Until  the  four- 
teenth century,  England  had  full  opportunities 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  must  have 
depended  in  a great  degree  on  their  commu- 
nication with  Italy.  About  Henry  the  Fifth’s 
reign,  the  character  of  sculpture  was  vigorous, 
and,  though  rude  in  execution,  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  feeling  or  expression.  Sir 
Richard  then  referred  to  the  last  period  of 
mediajval  art  in  England,  in  which  the  florid 
style  of  architecture  then  adopted  demanded 
all  the  powers  of  the  artist  and  of  the  sculptor, 
more  especially  in  the  exuberanceof  embellish- 
ment then  displayed  in  religiousedifiees.  From 
this  period  we  may  date  the  extinction  of  me- 
dieval art.  The  taste  which  followed,  and 
which  applies  to  every  country  in  Europe,  was 
of  a mixed  character,  engrafting  the  Italian 
and  German  manner  with  the  old,  and  which 
left  nothing  either  in  architecture  or  sculpture 
to  redeem  the  innovation.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
though  without  the  genius  to  improve,  had 
the  judgment  to  select  the  best  which  was  then 
offered  to  his  choice.  He  distinguished  merit, 
and  his  catalogue  of  artists  of  the  period  con- 
tains the  names  of  fifty  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  employed  by  him. 
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ON  ARCHITECTURAL  SHADOWS. 

BY  T.  S.  DAVIES,  F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY  IN  THE  COL- 
LEGE FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  PUTNEY. 


Sir, — I perceive  with  regret  that  you  have 
inserted  a paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  problem  seems  misappre- 
hended.f  May  I,  therefore,  beg  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  your  student  readers,  to  insert  also 
the  following,  where  the  problem  is  taken  in 
all  the  generality  of  which  it  is  susceptible? 
It  will  appear  from  what  is  here  given,  that 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
the  problem  is  equally  simple  (both  in  theory 
and  in  practice)  with  that  particular  case  ordi- 
narily employed  by  architects,  viz.,  when  the 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  diagonal  of  a cube,  two 
of  whose  faces  are  parallel  to  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation of  the  drawing. 

The  present  solution  lias  reference  alone  to 
finding  the  shadows  on  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion ; as,  to  develop  the  general  problem  of 
shadows  with  any  degree  of  completeness, 
would  require  more  space  than  you  could 
afford,  and  probably  more  time  than  I could 
•jast  now  command. 

the  Descriptive  Geometry  is  the 


’ See  p.  373. 


f P.  175,  ante. 


true  foundation  of  the  entire  process  of 
shadows  and  shadowing,  and  as  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish book  to  which  I could  satisfactorily  refer 
the  reader,  I have  been  obliged  to  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  paper  with  mere 
preliminaries,  which  I should  have  wished, 
had  it  been  practicable,  to  avoid. 

If  it  should  be  compatible  with  your  plan 
to  allow  me  sufficient  space,  at  some  future 
and  not  very  distant  period,  1 shall  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  subject 
tolerably  complete.  Should  it,  however,  not 
be  in  accordance  with  your  views,  do  not 
scruple  to  say  so,  as  my  work  on  descrip- 
tive geometry,  when  published,  will,  at  all 
events,  place  the  theory  and  practice  of  this, 
as  well  as  other  applications  of  Monge’s  ge- 
neral methods,  within  the  reach  of  my  profes- 
sional countrymen. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

T.  S.  Davies. 

Charlton,  Kent,  July  24tb,  184G. 


Tn  the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  its  utmost 
generality,  only  the  very  simplest  principles  of 
de?criptive  geometery  are  required  ; but  as  no 
work  that  can  be  referred  to  in  England  con- 
tains the  development  of  those  principles  in  a 
! truly  scientific  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


premise  the  propositions  which  we  shall  re- 
quire in  the  solution. 

I.  A point  or  a line,  as  every  architectural 
student  knows,  is  given  when  its  projections 
on  the  plv>  and  elevations  are  given;  these 
planes  occupying  their  true  places  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  annexed  figures,  the  ei'dograph , or 
representation  of  the  system  of  lines,  is  a rude 
sketch  of  the  planes  and  lines  which  occur  in 
the  problem,  drawn  after  the  manner  of 
Euclid’s  eleventh  book  ; and  the  orthograph 
is  the  result  of  supposing  a total  removal  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  ei'dograph  except  those  which 
lie  in  the  plan,  XY,  and  elevation,  XZ  ; the 
elevation  plane,  XZ,  being  also  revolved  about 
the  ground  line,  OX,  into  coincidence  with  the 
plan  XY.  Figs.  1 and  2. 

Now  in  the  ei'dograph,  let  A be  any  point; 
and  let  perpendiculars,  A axt  Aa.2,  be  drawn  to 
the  plan  and  elevation  respectively.  Then  the 
plane,  a,Aa.2  will  be  perpendicular  to  both  the 
planes,  XY  and  XZ  ( Euc . xi.  18),  and  hence 
(jci.  19)  perpendicular  to  OX,  and,  finally, 
( conv . xi.  4)  the  lines  axa  and  aji  are  also 
perpendicular  to  OX. 

Again,  a„  a being  in  a plane  XZ  perpen- 
dicular to  XY,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
common  section  OX,  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
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Eidograph. 


Fig.  A. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


plane  XY  (,r/.  38),  and  hence  (,r/.  C)  a.2a  i9 
parallel  to  Art,.  Similarly  it  is  proved  that 
a., A is  parallel  to  nnx ; and  Ffence  A a.2(tax  is  a 
parallelogram.  Also  it  has  one  right  angle 
a.,aalt  and  is  therefore  a rectangle  (?'.  29  and 
34). 

Let  us  now  conceive  the  lines  A Art,  to 
he  removed,  leaving  the  lines  axa,  a.,a  in  their 
respective  positions  in  the  planes  XY,  XZ. 
Then  let  us  conceive  the  plane  XY  to  he  re- 
volved about  OX  till  it  comes  into  coincidence 
with  the  plane  XZ  produced.  The  result  will 
he  the  orthograph.  Then  since  Xaax  is  a 
right  angle,  and  the  relation  of  Xa  to  aax  is 
not  altered  by  the  revolution  about  Xa,  it  will 
he  a right  angle  in  the  orthgraph  ; and  axaa.2 
becomes  a single  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  OX. 

In  this  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  aax  is 
the  height  of  the  point  A of  the  eidograph 
above  the  plane  XY,  and  that  axa  is  the  dis- 
tance of  the  same  point  A before  the  elevation 
XZ.  And  if  we  take  away  the  frame- work  of 
the  planes  XY,  XZ,  we  shall  have  the  ordinary 
“descriptive  representation”  of  the  point  A 
of  the  ei'dograph. 

Again,  if  there  he  a second  point  B in  the 
eidograph,  its  “ descriptive  representation  ” 
will  be  bxbb.„  as  in  the  figured  orthograph. 

Also,  if  AB  be  a given  line  in  the  eidograph, 
the  projections  n,i,,  aj>.2  constitute  its  descrip- 
tive representations  in  the  orthograph.  Figs  3 
and  4. 

IT.  Let  us  now  conceive  the  line  AB  pro- 
duced both  ways  (if  necessary)  to  pierce  the 
plan  and  elevation  planes  in  y,  and  5.,.  These 
are  called  the  traces  of  the  line  AB.  Then 
two  converse  problems  arise,  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  specify. 

Problem  a. — Given  the  projections  of  the  tiro 
points  in  a line , to  find  the  traces  of  that  line. 

Analysis.  — Let  the  e'ldographic  plane 
AB blal  be  produced  and  cut  XY,  XZ,  in  yfilt 
and  the  plane  AB b,aa  to  cut  them  in 
y,y2,  y.,8.,.  Then,  since  both  planes  pass  through 
AB,  their  intersection  is  the  line  AB  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  planes  XY,  XZ  ; or  y,,  da 
will  be  the  traces  of  the  line  AB. 

Now  since  by  the  definition  of  orthographic 
projection,  Aat  and  B6,  are  perpendicular  to 


XY,  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  XY 

(a'i.  .18).  Whence,  s’ince  the  two  planes  yfiA 
ant£-XZ  are  perpendicular  to  XY,  their  in- 
tersection Sfi o is  also  perpendicular  to  XY 
XY  (an.  19);’  and  hence  (a'i.  4)  is  per- 
pendicular to  OX.  But  bx  are  given,  and 
hence  the  intersection  8X  of  albi  with  OX  is 
given  ; and  therefore  the  vertical  trace  of  the 
line  AB  is  in  the  given  perpendicular  from  <$,. 
Moreover,  the  vertical  trace  of  AB  is  in  the 
given  vertical  projection  a.2b2  of  the  line  AB. 
Whence  it  is  their  intersection. 

In  the  same  way  the  horizontal  trace  is 
shewn  to  be  the  intersection  of  albi  with  y.,y, ; 
and  the  following  simple  construction  re- 
sults : — 

Synthesis.— Let  afiv  rtAbethe  horizontal 
and  vertical  projections  of  the  line  AB  upon 
the  orthoqraph.  Produce  them  to  meet  the 
ground  line  OX  in  5,  and  v,  respectively. 
Draw  the  perpendicular  y2y,,  to  meet  the 
projections  «,&„  fl.A  (produced  if  necessary) 
in  y„  8r  These  will  be  the  traces  required. 

The  ’ demonstration  is  obvious  from  the 
analysis  and  need  not  be  put  down  here. 

Prob.  B. — Given  the  traces  of  a line  to  find 
its  projections. 

The  following  construction  results  from  a 
slight  variation  of  the  preceding  analysis. 

Synthesis. — Let  y„  t>2  be  the  traces  on  the 
orthograph  of  the  given  line.  Draw  y,y„,  £/,, 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  OX  ; and 
join  y,<S,,  yA.  These  are  the  projections  of 
the  entire  of’ the  visible  part  of  the  line  ; that 
is,  of  the  part  which  lies  in  the  “ region  of 
space”  inclosed  by  the  two  planes  which  are 
opposite  to  the  spectator. 

III.  The  projections  of  parallel  lines  are 
themselves  parallel , whatever  be  the  plane  of 
projection , and  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the 
projectors.  t 

Let  MN  be  the  plane  of  projection,  AB, 
A'B' two  parallel  lines  meeting  MN  in  A, A'. 
Take  any  points,  B,B'  in  these  lines,  and 
draw  BC,  B'C'  parallel  to  the  pattern-pro- 
jector, meeting  MN  in  C,C'. 

Then,  since  BC,  B'C'  are  parallel  to  the 
pattern-projector,  they  are  parallel  to  one 
another  (an.  9).  Wherefore  the  two  lines, 
AB,  BC,  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  two 


lines  A'B',  B'C',  and,  therefore,  the  planes 
ABC,  A'B'C'  are  parallel  (,ri.  15). 

Again, Since  the  parallel  planes  ABC,  A'B  C 
arc  cut  by  the  plane  MN,  their  sec- 
tions, AC,  A'C',  with  it  are  parallel  (jt.  1C); 
and  these  are  the  projections  of  AB,  A'B'  upon 
the  plane  MN  by  projectors  parallel  to  a given 
pattern-projector.  Whence,  &c. 

The  proposition  as  here  enunciated  is  some- 
what more  general  than  we  require  just  now  : 
but  a9  the  demonstration  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  more  limited  case  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection, 1 have  put  it  down  in  the  general  form. 

IV.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion, that  if  the  projections  of  two  lines  upon  both 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  be  parallel, 
they  are  the  projections  of  parallel  lines.  Or,  in 
reference  to  the  annexed  figure,  where«,^p  a.,fl.2 
are  the  projections  of  a line  continued  through 
the  whole  visible  region,  and  y/,,  y.A  parallel 
respectively  to  the  former  projections  are  the 
projections  of  another  line,  the  two  lines  pro- 
jected will  be  parallel.  Fig.  C. 

It  also  follows,  that  if  the  projections  ax>  a, 
of  a point  be  given,  and  likewise  those  of  a 
line  a,/ 3„  «„/ 3,„  then  if  it  be  required  to  draw 
the  projections  of  a line  through  the  given 
point  which  is  parallel  to  the  given  line,  we 
have  only  to  draw  through  ax  the  line  y/,  pa- 
rallel to  a,/ 3,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
through  a.,  the  line  y.2S„  parallel  to  in  the 
vertical  plane.  These’ will  be  the  projections 
required  ; and  the  traces  of  the  line,  y,,  S.2  will 
be  determined  as  already  explained  in  II. 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  mat- 
ters (which  certainly  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
most  ordinary  topics  of  professional  education , 
and  I trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they 
will  be  so),  I proceed  to  the  main  purpose  ot 
this  letter,  viz.  „ . , . J . 

V.  Fig.  7. — The  projection  of  Architectural 

Shadows.  , , 

1.  For  Points.— Let  OX  bo  the  ground- 
line, R„  Rn  the  horizontal  and  vertical  projec- 
tions of  the  pattern-ray,  av  a,  the  projections 
of  a point,  and  bx,  b.,  those  of  a second  point. 

Through  a,  a.2  draw  the  projections  of  a line 
parallel  to  R„R2,and  find  its  traces  av  a 
Now  the  visible  one  of  these  traces  is  a2  on  the 
vertical  plane,  and  is  the  shadow  of  the  given 
point,  whose  projections  are  av  a.2. 
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Similarly  draw  the  lines  as  in  the  figure, 
through  bv  b2,  and  find  the  traces  of  the  line 
so  represented,  viz.,  /3,,  /32.  In  this  case  the 
visible  trace  is  /3p  or  the  shadow  falls  upon  the 
horizontal  plane. 

2.  For  straight  lines. — It  is  obvious  that  as 
the  shadow  ( i a straight  line  upon  any  plane 
is  itself  a straight  line,  this  problem  only  re- 
quires us  t ) find  the  shadows  of  any  two  points 
in  that  li  i , the  given  extremities  being  usually 
the  pni:  tsmost  convenient  for  the  operation. 

Wii  n the  shadows  of  the  two  extremities 
fall  b >th  upon  the  horizontal,  or  both  upon 
the  vertical  plane,  we  have  only  to  draw  the 
line  to  join  them,  and  the  shadow  will  be  con- 
structed. 

When  the  shadow  of  one  extremity,  a,,  is 
on  the  vertical  plane,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
other,  /3,,  on  the  horizontal,  the  shadow  of  the 
line  will  he  composed  of  two  separate  parts, 
2 p on  the  vertical,  and  /3,  p on  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  point  p being  common  to  the  two 
segments  of  the  shadow,  and  situated  in  the 
ground-line  OX. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  vertical  plane 
were  removed,  the  line  /3,a,  would  he  the 
shadow  on  the  horizontal  plane.  The  presence 
of  that  plane  in  its  place,  therefore,  does  not 
affect  the  position  of  that  shadow  so  far  as  the 
part  in  front  is  concerned,  whence  /3 xp  is  the 
portion  of  the  shadow  which  actually  falls 
upon  the  horizontal  plane. 

Wherefore,  find  the  traces  a,,  /3,  of  the  lines 
through  the  extremities  of  the  given  line 
(«,£,,  a.Jjs)  drawn  parallel  to  R,R2,  and  draw 
a,/3,  cutting  the  ground  line  in  p.  This  will 
be  the  shadow  on  the  horizontal  plane. 

In  a similar  manner,  find  the  vertical  traces 
and  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  it 
will  appear  that  a., p is  the  position  of  the 
shadow  of  the  line  which  falls  upon  the  ver- 
tical plane.* 

Wherefore  (^lpct.,  is  the  entire  shadow  of 
the  line  whose  projections  are  a{bv  a2b.,  the 
rays  being  parallel  to  R,,  R2. 

The  application  of  these  principles  will 
enable  us  to  find  the  shadow  of  any  figure 
bounded  by  rectilinear  edges,  whether  it  be 
plane  or  solid,  with  considerable  facility.  Some 
modifications  may  be  advantageously  introduced 
when  the  parts  of  the  figure  have  specified  re- 
lations, especially  when  there  are  several  sets 
of  parallel  lines — a circumstance  of  continual 
occurrence  in  architectural  figures.  A few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  more  frequently  occur- 
ring- cases  may  be  useful,  and  will  probably  be 
hereafter  given  in  this  work. 

With  respect  to  the  shadows  of  curves  and 
curve  surfaces,  we  can  only  as  a general  rule 
find  the  shadows  of  points  taken  conveniently 
in  them,  and  connect  these  points  hv  hand  in  j 
the  usual  manner.  Certain  cases,  however, 
form  exceptions  to  this  general  rule;  and, 
fortunately,  these  cases  include  the  far  greater 
part  of  architectural  curves  and  curve  surfaces. 
Upon  these,  too,  a few  remarks  will  bo  neces- 
sary. 


STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  CHURCHYARDS. 

“ Give  us  a little  ” (more)  “ earth,  for  charity.” 

Sin, — In  agriculture  the  number  of  sheep  to 
an  acre  should,  I believe,  be  five,  at  the  utmost, 
sometimes  four. — Now  were  any  one  to  shew 
us  an  acre  and  say,  “ that  will  be  the  sole  food 
of  at  least  twenty-five  sheep  for  the  next 
twelvemonth,”  should  not  we  he  struck  with 
horror,  and  try  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such 
inhumanity?  Change  common  humanity  for 
decency  and  health,  but  retaining  a spice  of 
the  first,  as  regards  the  feelings  of  survivors, 
and  we  have  too  true  a principle  and  calcula- 
tion applicable  to  the  state  of  provision  for 
the  dead  in  London. 

Our  “ pious  ancestors  ” are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this.  They  provided  for  the  necessities 
and  perhaps  prospects  of  their  times,  and  could 
not  in  1500,  or  even  1700,  anticipate  the  re- 
quirements of  18-16.  Neither  are  the  clergy, 
though  it  might  be  as  well  if  they  were  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  more  publicly.  The 

* If  it  should  be  questioned  whether  afilt  mustne-  i 
cessarilp  meet  OX  in  the  same  pointy>,  we  have  only  to  reflect 
that  the  lines  «iaj  and  fifii  are,  in  the  c'idograph,  parallel 
lines,  and  hence  situated  in  the  plane  of  shade.  That  plane 
cuts  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  in  the  lines  of  shadow, 
and  consequently  the  lines  of  shadow  cut  OX  in  the  same 
point  that  the  plane  of  shade  cuts  it.  Whence  the  conclusion 
follows, 


writer  knows  that  some  of  the  most  justly 
esteemed  of  them  would  be  favourable  to  any 
fair  or  better  plan.  If  parishioners  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  up,  amidst  successive  increases 
of  population,  these  shockingly  crowded  places, 
and  provide  nothing  better,  how  can  one 
man  of  limited  means  (great  part  of  which, 
God  knows,  often  goes  to  the  poor)  help 
the  unconcern,  or  heartlessness,  or  mean- 
ness of  hundreds? 

Or,  is  it  not  enough  that  here,  as  in  the 
abominable  system  of  punishment  in  the  army 
(now,  by  Divine  goodness,  about  to  follow  the 
slave-ship  and  the  inquisition),  -we  are  behind 
all  other  nations? — that,  in  respect  for  the 
decent  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  care  for  the 
health  of  the  living,  many  savages  might 
“flout”  us?  “Bad  words,”  it  may  be,  but 
applied  to  a very  bad  state  of  things. 

With  great  respect  for  both  the  church  and 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Snow-hill,  the  writer 
must  consider  it  one  of  the  worst  situated  in 
this  respect.  With  a population  including 
Middlesex,  of  13,500,  it  has  two  “slips”  on 
either  side  of  the  church,  which  together  can 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceed  a quarter  of  an  acre. 
There  are  vaults  under  the  church;  but  if  any 
one,  having  perceived  the  effluvia  some  yards 
from  the  opened  door,  can  descend,  unimpelled 
by  duty  or  private  feeling,  he  has  stronger 
nerves  than  the  writer’s,  although  sorely  taxed 
in  this  troublesome  world. 

At  St.  Andrew's , Holborn,  the  vaults  are 
inoffensive;  but  for  about  55,000  inhabitants 
(with  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen-square) 
it  has  only  this  crowded  ground,  and  the  re- 
duced one  in  Gray’s  Inn-road,  before  men- 
tioned. 

St.  Bride's  is  almost  exactly  on  a par  with 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  fever  is  said  to  be  almost 
every  year  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  (2,000  inhabi- 
tants), Smithfield,  the  oldest  church  in  London 
or  Middlesex,  has  too  small  a churchyard,  but 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  foregoing. 
The  same  applies  to Cripplegale(\5, 000  inhabi- 
tants), where  is  a bastion  of  the  old  wall  of 
London. 

St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  with  about  60,000 
inhabitants,  has  the  limited  ground,  certainly 
considerably  less  than  an  acre,  at  the  church  — 
all  trodden  ground — grass  is  rare  and  evanes- 
cent; perhaps  an  acre  at  Pentonville  Chapel 
rather  better,  but  inconvenient  for  this  distance ; 
and  a small  plot,  common  to  St.John's,  which 
has  its  own  “ slip”  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
still  less.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
parishes  require,  for  decency  and  propriety, 
some  where,  at  least  four  times  as  much  now  ; 
and  what  will  they  do,  with  many  others, 
100  years  hence?  The  excellent  rectors, 
Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Hughes,  the  writer 
knows,  are  amongst  those  who  would  be  favour- 
able to  a better  state  of  things. 

J.  D.  Parry. 

P.S.  May  a few  words  be  permitted  on  St. 
Pancras  Church,  alluded  to  in  a previous 
number  ? You  have  omitted  what  you 
would  well  know,  on  consideration,  viz.,  that 
besides  Mr.  Inwood’s  being  sent  to  Athens 
by  the  parish  (at  perhaps  some  200/.  ex- 
pense only)  ho  published  a handsome  folio 
on  the  Erectlieion , with  good  plans  and 
engravings;  this  Erectlieion  Ionic  having 
beautiful  mouldings,  copied  all  round  St. 
Pancras,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  in- 
stance. You  have  not  mentioned,  also,  that 
the  columns  surrounding  the  tower  have  the 
lotus-leaved  capitals  first  found  by  Stuart,  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  copied  above.  If 
the  upper  part  of  the  capitals  had  been  filled 
in,  they  would  have  been  beautiful.  The  win- 
dows and  “ Greek  tiles,” — instead  of  balus- 
trades or  coping — are  unhappily  ugly.  But 
the  eastern  central  sweep  is  elegant, — after  the 
“ Choragic  monument  ” or  “ Lantern  ;”  and 
within  it  are  six  very  bold  verd  antique  co- 
lumns of  seagliola.  This  church  is  said  to 
have  cost  70,000/.  ; more  than  double  St. 
Martin’s,  and  eight  times  St.  James’s. 

J.D.  P. 

West  Ham  Gas  Works.— The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Curtis,  of  Stratford,  for  the  erection 
of  these  works,  has  been  accepted.  The  con- 
tract is  1 ,994/. , which  includes  two  gasometers- 
all  to  be  completed  within  two  months.  Messrs’. 
Curtis’s  estimate  was  200/.  less  than  one,  and 
80/.  below  several  other  tenders. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  for  building, 
enlarging,  and  repairing  churches  and 
Chapels,  held  on  the  20th  July,  it  was  de- 
termined to  grant  assistance  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  eleven  new  churches  for  27,000  per- 
sons ; the  rebuilding  with  enlargement  of 
seven  parish  churches  ; and  the  enlargement  of 
nineteen  churches  and  chapels.  Seven  of  the 
new  churches  are  to  be  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  to  be  endowed 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — viz., 
Northward,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Hope  and  Etruria,  in  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries. St.  George,  Darlaston.  Denton,  near 
Manchester.  Prestoke,  near  Bolton -le-Moors, 
and  Coldhurst,  in  the  parish  of  Prestwick. 
The  remainder  are  to  be  built  at  Cirences- 
ter, Idregthay-par-Winksworth,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (a  free  church),  and  Greenwich.  The 
churches  to  be  rebuilt  are  at  Baildon,  near 
Bradford  ; Tremaer,  near  Cardigan  ; Birken- 
liall,  near  Taunton;  Ellerton,  near  Selby  (now 
propped  up  and  expected  soon  to  fall);  Ewell, 
Surrey;  Llanvabon,  near  Cardiff  (very  much 
dilapidated);  and  North  Formby,  near  Hull. 
The  churches  to  be  enlarged  and  otherwise 
rendered  more  efficient  are  at  Ditchingham, 
near  Bungay;  St.  Columb  Major  and  Stratton, 
in  Cornwall ; El  worthy,  near  Taunton  ; St. 
James’s  Church,  Preston  Hutton,  near  Wells; 
Ifield,  near  Crawley;  Heath,  near  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch ; Hartford,  Kent;  Halcomb,  near 
Cuckfield  ; Eaton  Constantine,  near  Shrews- 
bury ; St.  Sampson,  York;  Globy,  near  Lei- 
cester; Lingfield,  near  East  G rin stead  ; Stow- 
in-the- World ; Othery,  near  Bridgewater; 
Nailsea,  near  Bristol;  Ardington,  near  Want- 
age ; and  St.  Olkmund,  Duffield,  Derbyshire. 
The  society,  since  17th  Nov.  last,  has  expend- 
ed 20,360/.  towards  the  erection  and  the  re- 
building of  sixty-nine  churches,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  37,367  persons,  30,277  of  them 
free.  At  last  meeting,  5,540/.  of  the  above 

sum  was  voted. The  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Reading,  is  to  be  repewed  and  restored 
by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  2,000/., 
according  to  architectural  plans  and  esti- 
mates lately  prepared. The  church  of  Beb- 

ington  is  also  to  be  renovated. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  quarterly  meetings  of  the  iron  masters 
are  over,  the  last  of  them  being  held  at  Bir- 
mingham on  Saturday  week  ; to  which  meeting 
all  final  arrangements  were  deferred.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  change  the  quarter  day,  but 
the  effect  intended  was  not  produced.  As  it 
is,  however,  fortunes  have  been  won  and  lost 
in  the  uncertainties  attendant  on  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  holders.  The  demand  for  iron  for 
railway  purposes  has  not  been  so  great  as  has 
been  represented,  and  the  anticipatory  state- 
ments which  have  occasionally  appeared,  have 
in  some  respects  been  fallacious ; but  the  quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  Staffordshire  masters  went 
off  with  a decided  tendency  to  high  future 
prices.  They  had  resolved,  on  the  special 
ground  of  a stoppage  of  works  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  from  the  intense  heat, 
more  than  for  other  alleged  reasons,  to  raise 
the  price  of  iron  at  the  July  quarterly  meeting  ; 
an  advance  of  even  ]/.  a ton  being  meditated 
by  one  of  the  largest  makers  in  South  Stafford- 
shire ; but  the  prices  of  the  previous  quarter- 
day  were  in  the  main  barely  supported.  Bar 
iron,  however,  is  said  to  have  fetched  about 
10/.;  hoop,  10/.  10s.;  and  pig,  4/.  15s.  up  to 
5/.  10s.;  and  since  the  quarterly  meetings  the 
demand  in  the  Scotch  iron  trade,  at  least,  has 
been  very  great;  the  prices  following,  at  Glas- 
gow, being  not  only  firmly  maintained,  but  still 
manifesting  an  upward  tendency  : — “ Glasgow, 
July  17th.  A large  business  has  been  done  by 
the  dealers  at  70s.  for  No.  3,  72s.  6d.  for  mixed 
Nos.,  and  7ds.  to  75s.  for  all  Nos.  Cash  f.o.b. 
Several  contracts  have  been  made  by  makers, 
at  77s.  6d.  for  all  No.  1.  Cash  on  delivery.— 
July  18.  The  price  of  Scotch  pig-iron,  deli- 
vered free  on  hoard  here,  may  be  quoted  to- 
day at  for  all  No.  1,  and  for  3-5ths  No.  1,  and 
2-5ths  No.  3,  75s.  for  all.  No.  3,  70s.  6d.  and 
71s.  6d.  The  makers  have  effected  sales  at 
80s.  for  mixed  Nos.,  less  4 per  cent,  discount, 
cash  in  a month.  The  demand  during  the 
week  has  been  very  great,  and  the  above  prices 
for  the  present  are  firmly  maintained,  there 
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being-  as  many  buyers  as  sellers.”  On  July  the 
25th,  the  quotations  are  73s.  to  74s.  for  all  No. 
I,  and  for  3-5ths  No.  1 and  2-5ths  No.  3,  71 
to  72s.  per  ton  net  cash,  with  hut  few  buyers, 
however. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  actions  against  provisional  committee- 
men  have  had  a severe  check  at  Lincoln  lately, 
where  in  every  case  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

The  Gauge  of  Railways  Bill  has  gone 

through  committee  in  the  Commons. The 

jury,  in  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  accident 
case,  in  finding  a verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  engine  driver,  Clare,  have  declared 
that  “ culpability  attaches  to  the  management 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  not  taking 
care  that  their  rules  are  observed,  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  signals,  in  want  of  punctuality,  and 
in  the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons.” 

The  establishment  of  an  uninterrupted 

electro-telegraphic  communication  for  Go- 
vernment use  between  the  metropolis  and 
Gosport  is  now  so  far  realized,  that  wires  are 
being  laid  across  the  harbour  of  Gosport  by 
Messrs.  Coon  and  Wheatstone’s  workmen. — — 
Atmospheric  pipes  increased  to  twenty-two 
inches  diameter  are  said  to  be  in  course  of 
formation  for  the  South  Devon  line  of  railway. 

The  arches  of  the  hew  brick  bridge  across 

the  Syston  and  Peterborough  line,  near  Peter- 
borough, has  given  way,  and  the  contractor  and 

his  workmen  have  been  dismissed. The 

telegraph  on  the  whole  of  the  Midland 
line,  from  Leeds  to  Birmingham,  and  from 
Derby  to  Nottingham  and  Rugby,  is  at  length 
completed,  and  in  successful  operation, at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  about  40,000/.  The  distance 
between  Birmingham  and  Derby  is  forty-one 
miles. The  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Rail- 

way was  opened  on  Monday  last  by  a special 
train,  which  completed  the  distance  between 
Derby  and  Nottingham  in  less  than  half  an 

hour. A monument  to  the  memory  of  the 

men  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  accidents 
on  the  Shap  district  of  the  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle line  during  its  construction,  has  been 
erected  in  Shap  church  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs,  llutcbins  and  Brown. On  the  sta- 

tions of  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Line 
there  are  at  present  4,5‘3fi  labourers  and  work- 
men employed. 1,200  men,  employed  on  the 

first  contract  by  the  Messrs.  Jeffs  on  the  Mul- 
lingar line  from  Dublin  to  Enfield,  have  struck 
work  because  the  ticket  system  so  much  com- 
plained of  by  the  men  themselves  has  been 
discontinued,  and  because  the  wages  were  to 
be  henceforth  paid  by  the  fortnight  instead  of 

by  the  week. The  Minister  of  Public 

Works  at  Paris  is  said  to  be  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a school  of  instruction  there  for  drivers 

of  locomotives  on  the  French  railways. 

The  Paris  journals  of  Monday  week  report  the 
sinking  of  a portion  of  the  unfinished  Orleans 
and  Vierzon  Railway,  near  to  Orleans,  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  on  which  day,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  Journal  de  la  Somme,  a part  of  the 
tunnel  of  the  Boulogne  and  Amiens  line,  near 
Amiens,  suddenly  gave  way,  with  a loud  crash, 

in  the  midst  of  a shower  of  rain. The 

Austrian  Government  is  said  to  have  decided 
on  the  speedy  formation  of  a line  of  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Salzburg,  and  the  Bavarian 
Government  on  the  formation  of  one  from 
Salzburg  to  Munich. The  Hanoverian  Go- 

vernment’s credit  of  11,000,000  thalers  (about 
40,333,330  francs)  for  the  formation  of  a line 
from  Hanover  to  the  Hesse  electorate  frontier 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Hanoverian  Railway 
Commission. 


Responsibility  op  Railway  Engineers. 
—On  the  Oxford  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  Col- 
lins and  others,  as  the  managing  directors  of 
the  Dudley,  Madeley,  and  Jronbridge  Railway 
Company,  against  Giles,  their  engineer,  to 
recover  damages  for  his  negligence  and  care- 
lessness in  the  preparation  of  the  requisite 
plans  and  sections,  which  prevented  the  com- 
pany from  successfully  going  to  Parliament 
with  them ; it  was  shewn  that  the  losses  in- 
curred by  the  company  in  consequence  of  the 
defendant’s  negligence  amounted  to  at  least 
20,000/.,  and  that  the  defendant  had  received 
from  them  4,500/.,  of  which  he  had  paid 
2,800/.  to  those  employed  by  him  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plans  and  sections.  The  Jury, 
after  a few  minutes’  deliberation,  found  for  the 
plaintiffs — damages  4,500/. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  COLLIERY 
EXPLOSIONS. 

By  Sir  H.  De  La  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

These  important  and  much  called  for  docu- 
ments have  been  recently  lodged,  in  conformity 
with  the  Government  instructions,  instituting 
chemical  and  other  researches  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  colliery  explosions,  and  the  ad- 
visable or  practicable  remedies  for  the  evil. 

The  general  result  of  the  examination  into 
the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the 
fire-damp  is,  that  though,  in  many  cases,  the 
explosive  material  exists  and  accumulates  from 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
nature  of  the  coal,  in  the  gaseous  form,  it  is 
frequently  condensed  in  crevices  amongst  the 
coal  in  the  form  of  a liquid,  which  suddenly 
expands  to  the  gaseous  form  so  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  insufficient  to  sustain  it  in  the  form 
of  a liquid;  that  in  opposition  to  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  continental  chemists,  the  re- 
porters have  found  no  trace  of  olefiant  gas  in 
the  eight  pits  which  they  have  examined,  and 
in  which  the  explosive  or  inflammable  consti- 
tuent or  fire-damp  was  found  to  be  carburetted 
hydrogen,  without  even  any  trace  of  free  hy- 
drogen, except  in  one  instance;  that  nitrogen 
is  the  next  element,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
21  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  that  this,  toge- 
ther with  carbonic  acid,  formed  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  vital  air  of  the  pit,  by  combina- 
tion with  the  carbon,  forming  one  of  the  de- 
composing elements  of  the  coal,  constitutes  the 
poisonous  after-damp,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  even  more  fatal  than  the  explosion,  more 
especially  as  it  exhausts  the  remainder  of  oxy- 
gen, often  sufficient  for  respiration  after  the 
fire-damp  has  exploded.  Incidentally  the  re- 
porters recommend,  as  a partial  remedy  for 
this  evil,  that  cheap  mixtures,  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing carbonic  acid,  such  as  glauber  salts 
and  lime,  should  be  used  at  least  by  those  who 
try  to  aid  the  sufferers  after  an  explosion. 
“ Such  a mixture  placed  in  a coarse  bag  and 
applied  to  the  mouth  would  effectually  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  prevent  it  exercising  an 
injurious  effect  on  respiration.” — [A  recom- 
mendation, by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  workmen  and  others  in  the  habit  of 
descending  into  wells,  &c.] 

Explosions,  however,  arc  attended  with  re- 
sults so  complex,  that  the  reporters  hesitate  to 
recommend  any  one  preventive  or  remedial 
course  in  particular,  although  they  suggest 
the  use  of  fanners  in  the  mine  for  the  puipose 
of  more  thoroughly  diluting  the  fire  damp 
while  accumulating ; as,  being  lighter  than 
air,  it  tends  to  occupy  an  upper  stratum,  apart 
from  the  wholesome  air,  but  more  liable  to  act 
as  a train  for  explosion  leading  to  a repetition 
of  the  evil  in  upper  galleries  or  other  reservoirs 
of  the  carburetted  hydrogen.  Plans,  they  ob- 
serve, have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  tendency  to  ascend, 
by  draining  the  mine  of  fire  damp  through 
pipes,  a3  through  a chimney,  but  the  conditions 
being  so  various,  they  do  not  stop  to  consider 
such  plans.  Proper  general  ventilation  of  the 
colliery  is  what  is  more  particularly  desirable, 
but  “as  a whole  their  general  ventilation  is 
very  imperfect,  good  as  it  may  be  in  some  col- 
lieries, particularly  in  certain  districts.”  They 
deprecate  the  too  common  use  of  single  shafts 
divided  by  wooden  partitions  for  ventilation, 
but  there  is  no  allusion  to,  or  attempt  made 
to  propose  any  effectual  or  decidedly  improved 
or  promising  system  of  ventilation.  The  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  the  reporters  is  “ an 
extension  of  the  principle  which  regulates  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  our 
mines  and  the  labour  in  our  factories,  effective 
discretionary  powers  being  vested  in  properly 
qualified  persons  appointed  in  convenient  dis- 
tricts, so  that  the  needful  adjustments  to  con- 
ditions may  be  effected,  and  no  single  system 
be  attempted  inapplicable  to  our  collieries  as 
a whole.” 

“ Should  the  suggestion  of  a system  of  judi- 
cious inspection  be  considered  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, the  ready  -Bccess  to  proper  plans 
and  sections  of  collieries,  brought  up  to  given 
times,  would  necessarily  form  a part  of  any 
general  system  of  regulations.  If  correct  (and 
power  to  ascertain  that  they  were  so  would  be 
essential),  they  would  at  once  disclose  the 
system  of  working  and  ventilation  adopted, 
and,  with  information  respecting  the  police  re- 
gulations, and  an  account  of  the  kind  of  lights 
employed,  would  at  once  afford  a general  view 


of  the  mode  of  conducting  any  particular  col- 
liery, and  of  the  adjustment  of  the  workings 
to  conditions.” 

The  necessary  funds,  the  reporters  calcu- 
late, might  be  raised  from  the  districts  under 
superintendence  “ by  a very  slight  impost,  not 
even  exceeding  one  farthing  on  each  ton  of 
coal  raised  in  it.” 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  the  reporters 
on  the  Davy  and  other  safety  lamps  that  the 
seemingly  paradoxical  fact  is,  that  the  very 
Safety  of  the  Davy  lamp,  and  its  use,  have  in- 
creased the  mortality  arising  from  explosion, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  enabled  or  tempted  coal 
proprietors  to  work  in  “ fiery  ” and  dangerous 
seams,  where  previously  no  such  idea  would 
have  ever  been  for  a moment  entertained. 
They  add  that  as  fire-damp  does  not  exist  or 
does  no  injury  in  some  districts,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  compel  the  indiscriminate  or  general 
use  of  safety  lamps  throughout  the  collieries. 
Professor  Grove’s  safety  lamp  of  electric  light^ 
though  imperfect,  is  favourably  alluded  to  by 
the  reporters.  The  light  in  this  lamp  is  struck 
between  two  coils  of  platinum  wire  inclosed 
in  two  concentric  glass  vessels,  the  outer  one 
filled  with  water  so  as  destroy  the  light  should 
the  inner  one  be  broken. 


TIIE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

No.  III. 

Sir, — There  is  very  much  in  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Lamb  as  we  have  it  in  your  last  week’s 
“Miscellanea,”  that  “ the  public  wonder  very 
justly  that  Architecture,  advanced  as  it  has 
been  to  the  merely  Mechanical,  should  rank 
as  a Fine  Art  at  all.”  Antiquarianism  and 
soulless  Method — have  usurped  the  throne  of 
our  Art!  Aliens  utterly, — of  other  blood  than 
ours, — of  other  laws, — ignorant  of  our  very 
speech, — contemptuous  to  our  faith, — their 
scorching  rule  has  blighted  our  beautiful  land  ! 
Patriotism  is  Treason  ; and  they  who  will  not 
bow  before  the  alien  throne  are  rebels  and 
outlawed  ! Yet  there  are  some  (but — whisper 
low)  there  are  some,  living  and  loving  alone 
and  hid,  who  think  of  other  days  and  other 
kings,  and  vow  strange  vows  and  pray  strange 
prayers,  and  find  strange  joy  in  this. 

In  a lone  room,  damp-walled  and  fireless, — 
the  midnight  wind  of  March  howling  without, 
— cold,  but  not  feeling  it, — cheerless,  comfort- 
less, but  senseless  to  such, — there  sits — per- 
haps a youth — perhaps  an  aged  man.  A book 
lies  open  ; and  his  red  eyes  greedily  devour 
the  Thought.  Or  it  is  a picture  that  he  muses 
on: — perhaps  a statue; — a carving; — a de- 
vice : — perhaps  (although  it  may  seem  won- 
derful) a building.  Or  he  writes — ponders 
and  writes  : — or  draws — ponders  and  draws. 
Or  it  is  Music  that  he  loves— sweet  melody — 
soft  harmony — in  the  still  night  when  grosser 
men  have  ceased  their  turmoil’s  jarring  discord. 
How  intent  he  is!  He  forgets  the  world, — 
forgets  himself, — forgets  the  cold  March  night, 
— in  some  strange  love.  The  chill  of  opening 
Spring  is  calm  kind  sunny  Autumn.  That 
cheerless  home  of  his  is  lost — in  the  vision  of 
a beautiful  Heaven.  The  bleak  black  noon  of 
night  is  loithoui;  within  it  is  a brilliant  day-light 
scene  ; and  he  is  very  happy.  He  is  alone  with 
Art — surrounded  with  The  Beautiful,  lie  is 
not  in  the  dim  damp  chamber,  cold  and  com- 
fortless,— Earth  singing  a wild  Winter-song 
without ; he  is  far  far  away.  Fool  that  he  is, 
— poor  dreamer  ! Fool  ? — Dreamer  ? — Nay. 

And  Alderman  Beefeater,  “ Architect  and 
Engineer,  Surveyor,  House-agent  and  Ap- 
praiser,”— Peter  Beefeater,  Citizen  and  Al- 
derman, worthy  man  ! is  meanwhile  snoozing 
so  snugly.  Now  Beefeater  is — in  short,  there 
is  no  nonsense  with  him  ; he  is  a man  of  the 
world,  is  Beefeater.  He  is  rich;  he — “ looks 
after  the  main  chance,”  does  Beefeater.  People 
may  call  him  a Batty  Langley*, — what  does  he 
care?  If  he  never  attempts  anything  new , 
he  runs  all  the  less  risk  of  going  wrong , as  he 
jocosely  says.  He  can  refer  you  to  chapter 
and  verse  for  every  atom  of  design  he  ever 
suffered  himself  to  accomplish.  He  leaves 
originality  to  those  who  have  a mind  to  starve 
(for  Beefeater  is  a wag  occasionally):  he 
works  for  a living,  he  does;  and,  if  he  could 
make  a better  living  thereby,  if  he  wouldn’t 

* Batty  was  about  the  culmination  of  the  Rule-and- 
Rcgulalion  system,  a mighty  man  ns  an  Architect  of  the 
real  orthodox  stock.  He  it  was  who  discovered  (not  in* 
vented)  the  five  orders  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
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turn  pork-butcher  or  greengrocer  he  says  his 
name  isn’t  Peter  Beefeater.  It’s  the  money 
he  wants,  he  says  : and  as  for  “ the  business, 
he  was  “ brought  up  to  it,”  and  it’s  a good  one 
— at  least  as  good’s  is  going  ; and  Art— pooh  ! 
mere  bagatelle — nonsense, — they  don’t  know 
whattheymean,  these  fellows — at  least  /don’t — 
and  I don’t  care; — give  me  the  thing  that 
pays!  (Although,  to  tell  the  truth,  this  is  only 
when  Beefeater  is  angry— very  angry,  or  very 
waggish,  and  then  of  course  he  exaggerates 
himself  a little— Beefeater  out-beefeaten  as  it 
were ; he’s  not  so  bad  a fellow  at  other  times.) 
Art  indeed  ! I suppose  they  mean  picture  sort 
of  thing:  wouldn’t  give  five  pound  for  all  the 
pictures  in  the  world.  Can’t  get  dividends  off 
pictures — Eh  ? 

Now,  Beefeater,  thou  man  of  a gastric  soul ! 
do  I blame  thee  ? No  ; thou  art  right. 

Dreamer;  do  I blame  thee?  No ; thou  too 
art  right. 

Ha!  Paradoxical;  whither  away  so  fast? 
IIow  is  this  ? — We  merely  see  two  estimates  of 
the  world  here, — two  among  thousands.  The 
one  hero  of  ours  has  his  pleasures  in  being 
“ rich  and  increased  in  goods  and  in  need  of 
nothing,”  a dignitary,  a great  man  and  “ looked 
up  to;”  he  dreams  at  times  also,  during  his 
nap  after  dinner,  of  a great  gilt  coach — and 
men  in  armour — and  Gog  and  Magog — and 
proclamations  by  one  “Beefeater,  Mayor" — 
and  many  other  things  wonderful  to  see  : and 
thus  he  displays  a theory  of  Life — an  estimate 
of  the  world.  Our  other  takes  no  pleasure  in 
such  things  ; but  rather  loves  to  rise  alone  into 
a high  ethereal  region  where,  among  exquisite 
and  subtile  things,  he  finds  a joy  of  rare  re- 
finement. And  thus  he  forms  another  theory 
of  Life— another  estimate  of  the  world.  Beef- 
eater thinks  it-a *ery  fine  thing  to  be  an  Aider- 
man,  and  to  sign  proclamations:  the  Dreamer 
thinks  all  this  must  be  but  “ weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable”  at  the  best;  and  that  it  is  a fine 
thing  to  sit  alone  and  think  of  a thing  called 
Art.  And  I have  said  that  both  are  right : and 
it  seems  a paradox  ; for  every  one  knows  that 
the  Beefeater  theory  is  the  orthodox  one.  With 
modifications  here  and  there,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  mankind  and  womankind  at  large.  Twelve 
good  men  and  true  would  not  hesitate  a moment 
to  pronounce  upon  their  oath  that  Beefeater, 
all  snoozing  in  snug  bed  at  midnight  in  cold 
March,  is  by  far  a happier  and  wiser  man  than 
the  poor  visionary  zealot  with  his  Art  forsooth  ! 
And  they  would  snap  their  fingers  as  they 
suid  it,  too. 

But,  alack  and  a-day!  even  juries  sometimes 
err:  “to  err  is  human.”  And,  in  our  present 
case,  the  maxims  of  the  multitude  are  utterly 
at  fault.  Beefeater  is  not  necessarily  the  wiser 
happier  man. 

There  are  two  Worlds,  two  among  a myriad. 
Beefeater  is  in  the  one  ; it  is  a Common-sense 
World;  the  Dreamer  is  in  the  other;  it  is  an 
Art  World.  Each  has  its  all-essentials  and  its 
non-essentials ; and  it  happens  that  the  two 
standards  are  not  the  same,  indeed  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  one 
are  not  at  all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
other.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
this  one  is  false  and  that  that  one  is  true. 
Nor  does  it  now  altogether  appear  which  is 
really  the  dreamer. 

1 have  said  that  both  are  right.  Neither  is 
really  true.  If  we  judged  truly  of  the  world, 
all  men  would  value  all  things  justly,  and 
therefore  equally.  But  our  Maker  hath  not 
made  us  so.  In  every  thing  that  which  one 
counts  all  another  counts  nothing.  We  all 
form  estimates  intrinsically  false  in  some  re- 
spect ; and,  error  producing  failure,  we  all  get 
thereby  our  respective  shares  of  knocks  and 
buffets  in  life ; but  some  form  estimates  more 
false  than  others,  inconsistently  false,  ab- 
surdly false  ; and  Earth’s  machinery  bewilders 
them,  prostrates  them,  beats  them  to  death 
perhaps.  Wherefore  the  less  false,  the  com- 
monly false,  I call,  comparatively,  true.  And 
both  the  theories  before  us  now  are  so.  The 
All  of  the  Dreamer  will  not  apply  to  the  real 
world  ; but  it  applies  to  his  World,  for  he  lives 
altogether  in  an  ideal  World,  he  is  self-con- 
tained, he  thinks  not  of  other  men — of  the  real 
world — at  all.  (And  if  your  reader  feel  in- 
clined to  say — There  are  no  such,  you,  Sir, 
and  I know  better).  Beefeater  applies  his 
All  to  the  real  world,  and  there  he  finds  him- 
self in  such  an  excellent  majority  that  he  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  other  doctrines  as  visionary , 
can  Beefeater.  Thu9  both  our  heroes  are  (as 


the  world  goes)  happy  in  their  different  opi- 
nions ; and,  therefore,  both  are  right.  But — 
here’s  the  rub — there  are  men  half  Beefeater, 
half  Dreamer,  who  live  not  altogether  in  an 
Art-World,  but  sufficiently  so  and  in  such 
manner  (as  it  happens)  as  to  apply  their  Art- 
estimate  to  the  real  world  ; and,  finding  it 
scouted,  they  hate  the  world  ; and  these  men 
are  fools.  Too  many  of  Earth’s  brightest  men 
are  so.  They  open  up  their  souls,  as  I have 
said,  to  a factitious  misery;  no  pain  can  be 
more  keen  than  that  (though  utterly  a false 
one)  which  springs  from  a man  building  upon 
a false  estimate  of  Life  a horrible  misanthropy. 
And  hence,  by  the  commonness  of  this,  the 
intolerable  conceit— contempt  for  every  one 
who  is  not  Artist,  and,  in  another  view,  for 
every  one  who,  being  so,  is  not  so  to  his  mind 
exactly,  which,  to  a proverb,  is  a feature  in  the 
common  notion  of  a votary  of  Art.  It  is  not 
the  love  of  Art  that  makes  a man  this  fool. 

It  is  a false  doctrine  that  the  artist  is  a visi- 
onary. The  Common-sense  man  is  equally  a 
visionary ; only  be  happens  to  have  the  great 
majority — the  earthy  multitude— upon  his  side. 
Each  has  his  own  world , with  its  own  pecu- 
liar desirables,  its  own  All ; and  that  is  the 
reality— the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  Both 
are  visionaries,  if  you  will.  The  Art-World  is 
no  more  a false  thing  than  the  Common-sense 
World.  The  joy  of  having  painted  a good 
picture,  and  of  looking  on  it,  is  not  necessa- 
rily more  false  than  the  joy  of  being  made  a 
lord,  and  of  looking  on  the  coronet,  or  the 
joy  of  having  done  some  great  deed  and  of 
feeling  the  reward.  We  are  not  to  decide 
the  matter  by  a vote. 

Thus  it  is  that  I was  able  to  affirm,  that 
when  to  the  question  — What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man  ? — the  answer,  Architecture — or,  say 
at  present,  Art — is  returned,  there  are  two 
senses  in  the  answer,  a right  and  a wrong. 
The  right  is  when  a pure  Art-  World  is  formed  ; 
the  wrong  when  the  Art-World  and  the 
Common-Sense  World  (which  the  jury  decided 
to  be  the  real)  are  contounded  together.  So 
that  if  you  have  waded  with  me  through  all 
this  philosophy,  you  will  be  able  to  see  perhaps 
the  more  clearly  the  true  standing  of  Art ; in 
fact,  that  he  who  gives  it  supremacy  is  not  a 
fool  therefore,  although  it  is  only  in  an  ideal 
World  that  9uch  supremacy  exists  ; that  he 
only  is  the  fool  who  would  maintain  or  ex- 
pect that  supremacy  in  the  world  of  Common- 
sense. 

And  thus  also  it  is  that  to  him  who  forms  a 
proper  Art  World,  the  over  estimate  of  Art  is 
the  Love  which  is  the  Soul  of  Life;  and  that 
to  him  who  does  not  so  properly,  the  over 
estimate  of  art  is  frequently  but  a source  of 
torment  and  hate. 

That  which  you  count  all  you  must  permit 
others  to  count  nothing.  And  thus  perhaps  a 
little  of  the  evil  conceit  which  throws  so  much 
of  pain  into  many  an  Artist’s  life  may  now 
be  undermined,  lie  who  is  an  Artist,  and  is 
troubled  because  other  men  are  so  dead,  and 
dull,  and  earthy,  i9  tormenting  himself  with 
bugbears,  confounding  the  Art-World  with  the 
real, — he  is  foolish  ; and  if  he  have  pain  there- 
by it  is  a false  pain,  a pain  gratuitously,  un- 
necessarily incurred,  although  unfortunately, 
none  the  less  on  that  account  severe.  Your 
grumbler  is  a grumbler  because  he  forms  a 
misconception  of  the  world. 

But  the  Artist  need  not  be  always  in  the 
clouds.  There  are  many  who  are  so  — 
Dreamers ; but  there  are  many  who  are  not 
so.  They  value  Art  as  supreme  in  the  Art- 
World,  but  subordinate  in  the  real  world  ; and 
thus  they  are  right,  just  as  our  Beefeater  and 
our  Dreamer  were  right,  because  theypreserve 
unity  in  their  estimate  of  the  world.  The 
Alderman  had  no  Art-World;  the  Dreamer 
no  Common-sense  World;  our  new  Artist 
inhabits  both  the  one  and  the  other — but  he 
keeps  them  separate.  And  certainly  it  happens, 
in  our  age  at  least,  that  Artists  generally  are 
alive  to  both  the  Art- World  and  that  which  I 
have  called  the  Common-sense  World — the 
World  of  Ambition,  Fame,  solid  comfort, 
and  wives  and  children.  I do  not  counsel  the 
Dreamer  not  to  bring  liis  Art  into  the  real 
world,  for  he  never  comes  down  to  it.  Nor  do 
I counsel  Beefeater  to  leave  his  pelf  below; 
for  he  never  ascends,  worthy  man  ! he  would 
explode  if  he  got  into  so  rarified  a medium. 
But  I counsel  him  who  would  live  in  both 
Worlds,  that  he  properly  contradistinguish  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  error  of  the  man  who, 


in  his  foolish  conceit  (how  common  it  is!) 
gives  his  soul  incessant  trouble  through  his 
estimate  of  Art  lies,  not  in  giving  antagonists 
their  due,  but  in  confounding  them  together  in 
a hybrid.  Kilkenny  cats  must  be  kept  asunder. 

Now,  Sir,  all  this  may  seem  insufferably 
dull  and  metaphysical.  Forgive  me  for  once, 
and  I won’t  do  it  again  (if  I can  help  it). 
But  surely  it  cannot  be  useless  to  the  true 
Artist,  to  shew  him  that  the  standard  is  not 
a real  one  by  which  he  is  advised  to  put  ge- 
nius under  bands  and  bars,  and  shun  all 
“ dreamy  notions  ” as  mere  foolishness ; to 
show  him  how  it  is — and  how,  justly, — that 
his  soul  refuses  to  be  cramped  by  prudence- 
rules  of  common  sense,  although  he  cannot 
contradict  their  seeming  value;  to  expose  to 
him  the  reason  why  he  so  rebels  instinctively 
against  the  maxims  which  he  instinctively 
allows  ; and  surely  it  cannot  be  useless  either 
to  put  a beacon  on  the  rock  which  has  wrecked 
so  many,  to  show  him  who  is  in  danger  the 
way  he  may  avoid  the  evil  thing  which  has  so 
fatally  crept  in  to  blast  the  happiness  and  sour 
the  spirit  of  many,  many  a brother.  Men 
speak  of  artists  as  monomaniacs.  They  are 
not  necessarily  so. 

Sir,  these  sketches  of  mine  may  seem  dis- 
jointed and  unfinished.  They  are  partly  so 
by  necessity,  being  hasty;  and  partly  pur- 
posely so,  that  I may  not  merely  think  for 
others,  but  lead  others  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  old  lady  to  whom  the  wag  lent  the 
dictionary  to  read,  is  said  to  have  reported  that 
she  had  read  the  book  through,  and  doubtless 
it  was  a good  and  a sensible  book,  hut  there 
seemed  to  be  a sad  want  of  connection  in  it. 
Nevertheless  I hold  it  as  certain,  that  the  good 
dame  had  much  advanced,  albeit  unconsciously, 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  : for 
every  thing  has  its  effect ; and,  depend  upon  it, 
she  did  not  read  the  dictionary  without  its 
leaving  an  impression.  Just  so  let  it  be  with 
this  : every  idea,  however  isolated,  is  the  off- 
spring of  a certain  system  of  thought , a ruling 
notion  ; and  it  is  that  system  of  thought,  that 
notion,  in  the  abstract,  which  I would  fain 
convey. 

London. 


STAINED  GLASS,  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  this,  my  reply  to  Mr.  Mayhew's 
letter  of  the  28th  instant,  I will  occupy  your 
valuable  space  as  briefly  as  possible.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  will  at  first  superficially  seem  to  the 
many.  It  is  therefore  made  to  appear,  that  my 
former  letter  was  intended  as  personal,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  further  from  my  in- 
tention. My  object  i9  truth  and  consistency 
in  art,  and  had  the  window  in  question  have 
been  of  a character  in  unison  with  the  church, 
not  one  word  would  you  have  heard  from  me 
upon  the  subject. 

London  especially  abounds  with  Italian 
churches  of  the  class  of  St.  James’s,  and  this 
window  is  a most  dangerous  example,  and 
which  must  give  atone  to,  and  influence  the 
designs  of  other  artists  in  connection  with 
them,  sanctioned,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  by 
fifty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  unless  as  pub- 
licly protested  against  as  an  example.  What 
a position,  therefore,  does  this  inconsiderate- 
ness place  artists  in,  whoso  individual  voices 
would  be  as  nothing  against  such  an  undis- 
turbed authority. 

Sir,  this  is  not  a question  between  A and  B 
or  A and  C ; it  is  a question  of  public  taste  and 
propriety  in  the  decoration  of  our  Italian  build- 
ings ; a question,  in  short,  of  whether  these 
buildings  are  to  be  rendered  into  Gothic — and 
it  is  simply  for  this  reason  that  I have  pro- 
nounced this  work  a solecism  and  a discre- 
pancy, although  I could  have  wished  that  the 
task  had  fallen  into  other  hands. 

Nevertheless,  however  I may  have  been 
misunderstood  to  the  contrary,  1 do  not  hold 
the  artist  blameable  for  this  mistake,  for  he 
plainly  and  candidly  stated  at  the  outset  thus, 
“ having  devoted  himself  and  his  workmen 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  glass  adapted 
to  gothic  structures,  he  hardly  considered  him- 
self a proper  person  to  execute  a window  for  a 
church  in  the  modern  (meaning  St.  James's) 
style,”  from  which  I have  a right  to  infer,  that 
in  his  statement  which  follows,  he  was  conscious 
of  the  doubtful  propriety  of  advising  Norman, 
excepting  from  the  impracticability  of  any 
other,  which  assumption  is  an  error.  Mr. 
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Mayhew  states,  that  “ if  first-rate  talent  be  not 
employed  on  a picture,  whether  on  glass  or 
canvas,  it  generally  raises  a feeling  of  re- 
giet  at  the  labour  in  vain.”  Perfectly  true ; but 
why  should  first-  rate  talent  not  be  so  employed  ? 
It  is.  As  for  the  iron  work  and  the  lead 
spoken  of,  suffice  it  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  an 
erroneous  notion.  Not  a lead  or  an  iron  line 
need  be  observable  in  an  entire  window  ; nor 
will  the  statements  respecting  the  non-prac- 
ticability of  applying  the  art  to  pictorial  pur- 
poses be  long  a problem,  although  Mr.  Mayhew 
has  said,  that  wiser  heads  have  said  nay.  I do, 
however,  most  sincerely  congratulate  him  upon 
his  correct  taste ; for  he  plainly  states,  that  he 
prefers  the  "truly  pictorial,”  which,  in  fact, 
involves  the  whole  question,  and  admits  the 
justice  of  my  strictures  upon  the  work.  His 
doubts,  from  his  non-practice,  may  be  ex- 
cused ; his  wishes,  that  the  art  may  improve 
equivalent  to  them,  all  must  be  obliged  to  him 
for. 

The  last  part  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s  letter  I beg  to 
make  him  a present  of.  Again  stating,  that  a 
love  of  consistency  and  propriety  in  art,  a love 
of  justice,  devoid  of  any  personal  feeling  indi- 
vidually, has  induced  me  to  address  you,  Sir, 
on  this  subject,  knowing  full  well  from  experi- 
ence that  this  one  work,  sanctioned  and  dictated 
as  it  is  by  such  eminent  persons,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  other  and  grosser  mistakes  in  art  in 
general,  if  not  arrested  by  some  one  ; and  with 
this  sole  impression  I have  been  induced  to 
raise  my  voice  against  it,  regardless  of  whom 
I might  unfortunately  differ  from,  fully  con- 
scious that,  however  unpalateable  the  truth  may 
be,  it  ought  at  all  times  to  be  told,  and  which 
must  and  will  eventually  prevail. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  William  Warrington. 

42,  Berkeley-street  West,  Hyde  Park-square. 
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Nkumann,  M.  (director  of  the  conservatories 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris), 
Theory  and  Practice  on  the  laying  out 
and  building  Conservatories  of  every  kind — 
such  as  Houses  for  Orchideotis  and  /Cater 
Plants , Sfc.  Translated  from  the  French 

into  German,  with  many  additions,  by  F.  B. 
Biedenfeld.  Weimar,  gr.  4to.,  with  forty 
plates. 

Audat,  M. — Thermosyphon  ; or,  the  /Cater  - 
Oven  for  heating  all  kinds  of  Conservatories, 
Churches,  Theatres , Halls,  SjC.  'Translated 
from  the  French,  with  additions,  by  F.  B. 
Biedenfeld.  Ibid.,  gr.4to.,  with  twenty- 
one  plates. 

In  these  works  the  architect  will  find  much 
instruction  on  the  building  and  heating  of  con- 
servatories. In  the  first  chapter  the  author 
speaks  of  conservatories  in  general,  their  form, 
the  mode  of  supplying  them  with  water,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  every  division  of  the  work,  treat- 
ing of  the  different  sorts  of  conservatories,  a 
list  of  the  plants  is  mentioned,  which  mav  he 
reared  in  this  particular  construction.  An  in- 
teresting part  of  the  work  is  the  description  of 
the  different  important  conservatories  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  the  construction  of 
which  is  illustrated  by  plans  and  elevations. 

The  second  work  begins  with  a theoretical 
disquisition  on  heat,  its  radiation,  &c.  'This 
is  followed  by  a description  of  the  various  heat- 
ing apparatus,  as  well  as  of  hearths,  flues,  &c. 
Amongst  the  various  heating  apparatus,  those 
of  Rumford,  Desarnod,  and  Curendeau  are 
especially  explained.  The  second  part  treats 
of  the  caloriferes  with  a current  of  air,  whereby 
not  only  calefaction  but  a renewal  of  air  is 
effected,  as  is  the  case  in  theatres,  hospitals, 
&c.  Two  classes  of  caloriferes  are  adverted 
to ; in  the  one,  the  fresh  air  rushes  through 
channels  into  the  hearth  and  the  smoke  flue  ; 
in  the  other,  the  smoke  channels  circulate 
through  the  airchambers.  Many  inconveniences 
are  connected  with  those  heating  apparatus, 
especially  unpleasant  is  the  dry  air  of  the 
calorifdres , still,  this  can  be  obviated  by  placing 
a flat,  cast-iron  recipient  in  the  heat  chambers 
—the  great  waste  of  fuel,  however,  prevents 
the  use  of  that  sort  of  caloriferes.  The  Palais 
3e  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  is  heated  in  that 
way. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  passes  to  the 
heating  apparatus,  with  hot  water  circulation, 
which  he  calls  Thermo  syphon*  Mr.  Audat 
goes  so  far  back  as  the  Romans,  and  mentions 


the  baths  and  sweating-chambers  of  Caracalla, 
Diocletian,  and  Titus,  of  which  Vitruvius 
says,  that  they  contained  apparatus  for  con- 
ducting hot  water  in  the  reservoirs — a means 
which  had  not  been  rationally  and  scientifically 
carried  out  but  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  author  states  the  following  to 
be  the  advantages  of  the  Thermosyphon  : 
The  heating  with  warm  water  at  a low  pres- 
sure is  much  more  easy  and  economical  than 
the  heating  by  steam,  as  it  does  not  require 
any  supplying  apparatus,  no  cleansing  of  boil- 
ers, &c.  It  is  not  so  much  impaired  by  tear  and 
wear,  and  the  great  mass  of  water  employed 
occasions  a great  uniformity  of  warmth,  which 
continues  even  for  some  time  after  the  going 
out  of  the  fire.  On  the  other  sidu,  the  author 
does  not  dissimulate  the  drawbacks  of  this 
method,  viz.  the  greater  surface  of  warming 
apparatus  required,  the  greater  weight  of  the 
tubes,  which  encumber  and  may  injure  build- 
ings. In  the  fifth  chapter  we  find  observations 
on  the  choice  and  the  combination  of  tubes 
for  the  heating  with  warm  water,  the  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  as  well 
as  an  easy  method  of  calculating  the  celerity 
of  air  in  a heating  apparatus,  and  the  quantity 
which  can  pass  in  u given  time  through  a 
given  space. 


CTorrwonUfiue. 

ARE  ARCHITECTS  ONLY  TO  COPY  ? 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  who 
evidently  does  not  think  with  me,  at  least  not 
with  respect  to  the  most  material  point  of  all, 
I would  remark  that  if  he  has  read  my  book, 
he  has  quite  misconceived  the  spirit  of  it,  for 
although  it  reprobates  the  practice  of  mere 
copying,  a practice  which  puts  all  talent  upon 
the  same  level,  it  earnestly  inculcates  not  the 
desirableness  only,  but  the  necessity  for  our 
studying  the  works  of  former  ages, for  the  pur- 
pose of  imbibing  the  genuine  spirit  of  those 
styles  which  we  take  as  models,  but  which  the 
system  of  copying  without  understanding  the 
originals,  without  the  slightest  real  feeling  for 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  altered  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  circumstances  of  the. parti- 
cular case,  renders  only  collections  of  so  many 
patterns  for  us  now  to  work  by,  because  we 
are,  or  choose  to  appear  incapable  of  gene- 
rating any  fresh  ideas  of  our  own.  Your  cor- 
respondent R,  “ great  R,”  as  “ Budownik  ” 
calls  him,  will,  I think,  agree  with  me  in  my 
views  of  the  matter,  also  “ Budownik  ’’  himself, 
and  I hope  I may  add  yourself  likewise,  if  it 
be  only  to  make  up  a trio,  or  if  you  like  it 
better,  a triumvirate. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

E.  B.  Lamb. 

26,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place. 

29th  July,  1846. 


For  the  works  necessary  in  extending  the  sewer  from 
Butcher-row,  along  White  Horse-street  and  Salmon’s-lanc — 
a length  of  1800  feet,  in  the  hamlet  of  RadcliiT. 

For  the  disposal  of  a long-established  general  ironmonger’s 
business,  in  a good  market  town,  60  miles  from  London. 

For  the  disposal,  at  a very  low  price,  of  a ready  made  pul- 
pit, nearly  new,  with  sounding-board  and  staircase  complete, 
at  Soho-hill. 

For  the  erection  of  a rectory-house  and  offices,  near  Eye, 
Suffolk. 

For  the  letting  of  the  Kingston  new  steam  saw-mills,  at 
Hull. 

For  the  mason-work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  public 
baths,  at  Rotherham. 

For  the  carpenter-work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  the 
baths,  at  Rotherham. 

For  the  iron  and  lead  work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of 
the  Rotherham  Baths. 

For  the  slater  and  other  work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of 
the  Rotherham  baths. 

For  the  disposal  of  a large  quantity  of  larch  and  Scots 
timber  trees,  for  nil  way  sleepers  and  fences,  near  Castle 
Rising. 

For  the  disposal  of  a quantity  of  oak,  ash,  and  elm  timber, 
near  East  Dereham. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Thirsk  contract  of  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway  with  a branch  to  the  Great  North  of  England 
line,  a length  of  about  eleven  miles. 

For  the  disposal  of  a very  large  and  rich  surface  deposit  or 
lode  of  iron  ore,  and  also  of  a rich  vein  of  oxide,  on  7 acres 
of  land  in  Devonshire. 

For  the  disposal  at  very  reduced  prices,  of  forty  marble 
chimney-pieces,  two  wrought-iron  gnte  piers  1 6 feet  high, 
four  freestone  columns  0 feet  8 inches  high,  Ac.,  at  Glou- 
cester. 

For  the  construction  of  a railway  tunnel  and  works  for  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  at  Liverpool,  including 
a bridge  over  the  railway. 

For  the  letting  or  sale  of  the  newly-erected  iron  foundry 
and  steam-engine  factory  at  Tividale,  near  Dudley. 

For  the  disposal  of  a small  ironmongery  business  in  one  of 
the  best  thoroughfares  in  Birmingham  ; stock  about  150/. 

For  the  repairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Stafford. 

For  works  to  be  done  in  repairing,  restoring,  and  improv- 
ing the  parish  church  of  Ifieid. 

For  the  execution,  pf  the  works  of  ~th*-Oei*«al  Terminus 
and  Glasgow  Harbour  Railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part 
of  the  Aberdeen  Railway  from  Redhall  to  Laurence  Kirk— a 
length  of  about  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part 
of  the  Aberdeen  Railway  from  Laurence  Kirk  to  the  river 
North  Esk — a length  of  about  4 miles. 

For  the  execution  of  a branch  railway  on  the  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  line — a length  of  about  6J 

For  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt  stock  of  a furnishing  iron- 
monger, with  shop  fittings  and  tools  (extension  of  time). 

For  the  execution  of  the  Newport  Extension  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern  Railway,  between  Cupar  and  Leuchars, 
in  two  division*.  , . 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding,  the  bridge  at  Stockwcll, 
Glasgow. 

For  a supply  of  100  to  ISO  yards  of  second  hand  cast-iron 
pipes,  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  say  5-8lhs  Inch  thick  ; 
also  for  a good  borer  to  sink  for  coal. 

For  the  disposal  of  a large  quantity  of  Scots  fir  sleepers  at 
the  Moray  firth. 

For  the  letting  of  a going  lime-work  in  Scotland. 

For  the  letting  of  a slate-quarry  at  Appin,  Scotland. 

For  the  disposal  of  cargoes  of  500  to  1,000  square  yards  of 
Caithness  flag- stones  with  sawn  edges,  natural  faces,  Ac. 

For  supplying  her  Majesty’s  dock-yards  with  oils. 

For  the  disposal  of  a hall  staircase  and  fittings  of  oak  and 
mahogany,  at  Chancery-lane. 

For  the  erection  of  schools  adjoining  Walton  church-yard 
(Liverpool). 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


I,  Coveut  Garden.] 


the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 
rs,  &c.  nre  to  be  addressed. 

e office  of  "The  Builder," 


For  building  sewers  in  Moseley-strcet,  Dean-street,  Upper 
Dean-street,  Pershore-street,  to  Dudley-strcet,  and  other 
places  contiguous  thereto  in  Birmingham. 


For  building  a sewer  in  Ferry-road  and  Alfred-stre.t, 


For  the  letting  of  extensive  building  or  engineering  pre- 
mises in  a central  part  of  London. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Melton  contract  of  the  Syston  and 
Peterborough  extension  of  the  Midland  Railway,  extending 
to  a length  of  9 miles  63  chnins,  and  comprising  the  earth- 
work, bridging  a tunnel  of  900  yards,  and  all  other  necessary 
works  for  a double  line  of  railway,  with  all  materials,  except- 
ing rails,  chairs,  and  sleepers. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  lease  and  fixtures  of  an  oil  and 
colour  shop  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London. 

For  the  letting  of  a long-established  house  of  business  for 
n furnishing  ironmonger,  cutler,  Ac.,  in  a good  thoroughfare 


For  the  re-erection  of  Aiken  Knowles  bridge,  in  the  West 
Derby  Hundred. 

For  the  sale  of  the  business  of  the  Britannia  Foundry  at 
Atherstone,  with  stock  in  trade,  implements,  Ac. 

For  the  various  works  required  in  the  erection  of  a work- 
home,  with  infirmary,  receiving  and  vagrant  wards,  register 
offices,  worksheds,  and  other  buildings,  for  the  Bridlington 
Poor-Law  Union  (extension  of  time). 

For  a supply  of  80  fathoms  of  yellow  deal  ends  and  board* 
of  the  best  description,  for  firewood,  for  the  trustees  of  the 
parish  of  Islington. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-established  ironmongers’  busi- 
ness, a few  miles  out  of  town,  with  stock,  fixtures,  &c. 

For  a supply  of  50  iron  lamp- posts  and  columns,  for  the 
trustees  of  Islington  parish. 

For  a valuation  of  the  parish  of  Barton  Mills,  for  the  Mil- 
denhall  Poor-Law  Union. 

For  lighting  a part  of  the  Hampstead  Trust  with  naphtha, 
or  essential  oil  of  tar,  or  other  spirit  lamp,  for  seven  months, 
and  forfurnishing  and  repairing  York  square  or  patent  lamps. 

For  malting  a cylindrical  sewer  at  Cambridge. 


COMPETITION. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  wanted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
parish  church  of  Holyrhood,  Southampton. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Hull : a large  quantity  of  timber  and  deals,  in  suitable 
lots,  with  deal  ends,  lath  wood,  Ac. 

At  Croxton  Park  : 963  oaks  and  56  willows. 

At  West  End,  Southampton  : 130,000  red  bricks,  in  lots. 

At  Wimbledon  Common  : about  200  loads  of  fir,  and  100 
loads  beech  timber,  in  6-inch  quartering  and  sleepers,  well 
seasoned,  and  in  lots. 

At  Birmingham  : a large  assortment  of  paper-hangings  of 
the  newest  patterns. 

At  Birmingham : an  extensive  rolling-mill,  with  engines, 
boilers,  saws,  Ac. 

At  Gallcywood  Common  : a builders’  or  cabinet  makers’ 
workshop,  timber  shed,  timber,  planks,  &c. 

At  Vine-street,  Minorics:  14  marble  chimney-pieccs,  a 
lead  cistern,  brick  cart,  Ac. 

At  Brentford  Bridge : a collection  of  lathes  and  tools  of 
every  description,  for  working  iron,  slate,  and  wood. 

At  Manchester  : the  Chapel-street  Iron  and  Brass  Foundry. 

At  Charlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester:  the  contents  of 
a machine  shop,  comprising  lathes,  plainDg-machincs,  Ac. 

At  Manchester:  the  contents  of  a tool  manufactory,  com- 
prising stock  in  trade,  implements,  utensils,  tools,  Ac. 

At  the  Sands,  Leith,  23,000  feet  yellow  pine  and  330  deals. 

At  the  docks,  Leith,  6,400  feet  birch,  600  feet  hard-wood 
planks,  and  250  feet  pine  plank. 

At  Assembly- street,  Leith,  2,200  deals  and  2,600  battens. 

At  Liverpool,  1,246  logs,  pencil  cedar;  4,844  boards,  oak 
wainscoting;  30  logs,  Havannah  cedar;  363 planks,  R o rose- 
wood ; 1,4/4  lancewood  spars,  Ac. 

At  Liverpool,  915  logs  and  curls  of  St.  Domingo  maho- 
gany. 

At  Liverpool,  527  logs,  St.  Domingo  mahogany. 

At  Belfast,  a quantity  of  white  oak,  rock  elm,  and  rtd  and 
white  pine. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"A  Constant  Reader."— We  may  make  use  of  the  commu- 
nication, though  we  cannot  print  it.  We  shall  give  attention 
to  the  subject. 

“ One  Under  the  Operation  of  the  Act.  —The  same. 

“ P.  X.” We  are  unable  to  reply  without  a specimen. 

“ St.  James's  Church  Window." — The  number  of  letters 
received  on  this  subject  is  so  large,  as  to  preclude  the  publi- 
cation of  them,  even  if  they  presented  any  new  points. 

“ Builders’  Tender."— On  this  subject  too,  a flock  of 
letters  have  been  received.  They  shall  all  be  considered. 
Some  would  subject  us  to  an  action  for  libel. 

A Correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  builder 
of  the  church  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  near  Barlborough, 
Derbyshire.  _ 

Received. — “J.A.F.,”  “Budownik,”  “J.  S.,”  J.  D., 

«'  An  admirer  of  the  Works  of Wren,”  “ Regular  Subscriber,  ” 
“ Country  Subscriber.” 


AUVESI.TISEIVIEI3-T3. 

Royal  poLYxicHNic  institu- 
tion.—a Chemical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily, 
and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
Prof.  Bachhoffner’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with 
brilliant  experiments,  daily.  Macintoshes  Revolving  En- 
gine, Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  asccndiug 
and  descending  inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean 
Railway,  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  all  in  action.  Hallette’s 
Atmospheric  Railway  Valve.  Clark,  M'Neill,  and  Co.’s 
Patent  Universal  Gas-Burner.  The  Opaque  Microscope. 
The  Oxy-hydrogcn  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection 
of  Living  Objects.  A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Dissolving  Views.— Admission, 
Is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

»»*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

C WILLIAMS,  13,  Palace-row,  New- 

• road,  Imitator  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  respectfully 
informs  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  for  the  last  five 
years  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  W.  HAMMOND, 
and  begs  now  to  solicit  the  favour  of  their  patronage,  trusting 
that  by  strict  attention  and  moderate  terms  lie  shall  secure 
their  future  favours. 

N.B.  Country  orders  attended  to  with  punctuality. 


w 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln's- 
inn-ficlds.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  totbo  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, mav  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  hear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


ALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

, , KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . . , ..  . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desires  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  the  Profession 
for  their  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
his  mounted  drawing  papers,  and  from  which  he  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  as  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  maybe  had  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  Watling- 
street,  City. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pnt- 

tery,  London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price's.  6d.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 


for 


French  paper-hangtngs.— The 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the  Dep6t  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is'  concentrated  a most  extensive 
stock,  with  weekly  additional  consignments,  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d.  per  yard. — 
59,  Princcs-strect,  Leicester-square.  Established  1831. 


TOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

*#  removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
Trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
nowready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts’ in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  nnd  Co.  heg  to  state,  that  they  will  execute 
any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them,  fully 
equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  it  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris",  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser.  They  are,  however,  constantly 
receiving  importations  of  the  newest  designs,  having  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  an  important  Paris  house  for  their 
regular  supply. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11',  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

125,  Aldersgate-strcet,  City 
Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
proof book-safes  and  chef  U ; 
wrought- iron  firc-pr  . >: 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes;  fire-proof  - 
plate-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  percent.  under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  &c.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  aeting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smolung-roonis, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apiu-tmcnt  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top. of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  openj  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  nscending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there-i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  m 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  Mnges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been' adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  cither  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  111 
eorae  of"  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Urg- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  20, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEP1- 
FORD,  KENT. 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 

Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

W aimer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Ci  ab, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndbam, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTAN  T 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  Loudon ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  IRON  shutters,  when  required  lor 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  neceseary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  1 1 
- laths  (as 


TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  T1IE  ORDINARY 


shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

^CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 
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No.  CIXKXIV. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1846. 

N our  last  number  we  gave 
an  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  in 
Gloucester,  up  to  Thursday, 
on  the  evening  of  which 
day  a meeting  was  held  in  Cheltenham,  after 
a splendid  dinner  at  “ The  Plough,”  given 
by  Mr.  Savory  to  thirty  of  the  members. 
There  was  a meeting  in  the  morning  also,  Sir 
Samuel  R.  Meyrick  in  the  chair,  when  papers 
were  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Saull,  and 
others. 

This  outline  we  will  briefly  complete,  and 
then  notice  more  at  length,  such  of  the  papers 
read  and  places  visited  as  fall  particularly  with- 
in our  province. 

At  the  evening  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  de- 
scribed what  had  been  seen  by  the  members 
during  the  excursion,  especially  the  beautiful 
Roman  pavements  at  Woodchester. 

Relative  to  these  we  may  say  the  principal 
pavement  is  nearly  fifty  feet  square.  In  size 
and  richness  it  is  equalled  byfewothers  known 
in  England  or  elsewhere.  The  compartments, 
of  which  the  great  border  is  composed,  are  all 
extremely  elegant,  and  the  colouring  through- 
out the  whole  is  so  managed,  as  to  produce 
the  most  harmonious  effect.  The  colours  are 
of  a dark  bluish  grey,  red,  white,  and  several 
shades  of  brown;  the  first  is  everywhere  used 
for  the  outlines  ; and  the  red,  light  brown, 
and  white,  are  introduced  in  all  the  guilloches, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a sort  of  relief. 
Part  of  the  pavement,  near  the  north-east 
corner,  appears  to  have  been  discoloured  by 
fire;  the  tessera  are  mostly  cubes  of  about 
half  an  inch. 

Various  foundations  of  apartments,  with 
tessellated  pavements,  of  diverse  patterns,  and 
part  of  a hypocaust,  have  been  found,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  within  the  churchyard,  and 
contiguous  to  the  great  pavement ; but  the 
principal  discoveries  were  made  in  the  years 
1795  and  1796,  when  the  ground-plot  of  a very 
extensive  Roman  building  was  almost  com- 
pletely ascertained. 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  and 
from  the  richness  of  its  decorations,  Mr.  Lysons 
imagines  it  to  have  been  a villa,  erected  for 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  proprmtor,  or  “ at 
least  of  the  governor  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  occasionally,  perhaps,  of  the  em- 
peror himself.” 

The  great  pavement  has  not  suffered  much 
injury  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Lysons  de- 
scribed it,  except  at  one  corner,  where  it  was 
destroyed  some  years  ago  by  frost,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  covered  by  a sort 
of  trap-door  of  wood.  Earth  is  found  the 
best  preservative,  although,  we  fear,  injury  is 
done  in  removing  it.  A greater  portion  of  the 
pavements  have  been  uncovered  on  this  oc- 
casion than  since  the  time  of  Lysons. 

After  Mr.  Smith’s  statement,  and  a discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Roman  fortified  towns  in 
England,  Mr.  Wright  reported  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Library,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  contemplated  destruction  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  Hospital  Chapel,  near 
the  city  of  Gloucester. 


Mr.  Niblett  read  a paper  on  the  encaustic 
tiles  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  amply  illus- 
trated ; and  Mr.  Bailey  described  some  curious 
monumental  effigies  formed  with  tiles,  in  Long- 
field  Churcb,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Britton  then  explained  a great  number 
of  architectural  drawings,  which  were  hung  on 
the  walls  chronologically',  for  general  reference. 
Mr.  Britton  remarked,  that  when  he  com- 
menced his  architectural  career  he  had  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  with  no  books  to 
consult  that  were  worth  any  thing,  or  that  could 
be  relied  upon  ; no  public  bodies  to  assist  or 
cheer  him  on  ; and  every  step  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  information  was  attended  with  much 
labour  and  difficulty'.  Now  the  case  was 
widely  different,  and  in  every  respect  far  more 
encouraging.  At  our  two  universities  there 
were  two  critical  and  learned  societies,  and 
two  perambulating  associations  were  travelling 
the  country,  with  the  view  of  diffusing  a taste 
for  and  a knowledge  of  antiquities  in  all  di- 
rections. Therefore,  now,  no  person  need 
remain  uninformed  on  any  subject  in  archi- 
tecture, ecclesiastical,  castellated,  or  domestic. 
He  was  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  such  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  the 
Association  had  his  best  wishes  and  his  most 
earnest  hope  that  it  would  go  on  diffusing 
correct,  judicious,  and  tasteful  information,  in 
order  to  preserve  all  that  was  good,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  all  that  was  bad,  and  also 
to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  erection  of  art- 
less, tasteless,  and  insignificant  buildings  to  be 
called  churches. 

A paper  on  Lanthony  Church,  near  Glou- 
cester, forwarded  by  Mr.  Vernon  Guise,  was 
read,  together  with  others. 

At  the  meeting  in  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  ancient  Irish 
fibulae,  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  drawings; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Blanche,  F.S.A.,  an  able  paper  on 
early  armorial  bearings;  Mr.  Gomonde  on 
sepulchral  brasses,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  an 
historical  account  of  painting  as  formerly  used 
in  churches.  Part  of  the  latter  valuable  com- 
munication will  be  found  in  full  on  another 
page. 

Mr.  Planche,  in  the  course  of  his  paper, 
produced  a rubbing  from  the  tomb  in  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey  Church,  said  to  be  that  of  the 
founder,  Robert  Fitzhamon,  who  died  circa 
1107.  The  tomb  was  stated  to  have  been 
erected  in  1241,  and  the  chapel  which  con- 
tained it  was  added  by  Abbot  Parker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  It  was  known 
that  the  brasses  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb, 
but  the  rubbing  now  exhibited  shewed  the 
exact  outline  of  the  missing  effigy,  and  proved 
beyond  a doubt,  to  any  person  acquainted  with 
mediaeval  costume,  that  the  figure  must  have 
been  that  of  a knight,  in  the  armour,  not  of 
the  12th  or  13th,  but  of  the  close  of  the  14th, 
or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
and  therefore  not  agreeing  with  either  the 
supposed  date  of  the  tomb,  or  of  the  chapel 
which  contains  it.  The  bassinet  had  been 
sharply  conical,  and  surrounded  by  an  orle, 
and  the  hilts  of  the  sword  and  dagger  were 
distinctly  those  of  the  weapons  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  or  Henry  IV.  Mr.  Green  Waller 
inclined  to  the  latter  date. 

Mr.  Planche  called  the  attention  of  local 
antiquaries  to  this  discrepancy  between  the 
printed  accounts  and  the  existing  remains. 
The  epitaph  quoted  by  Sandford  is  no  longer 
visible.  Sandford  also  mentions  a tomb  in 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  to  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the 
arms  of  Robert  Consul  of  Gloucester  “ were 
anciently  depicted.”  No  such  tomb  is  now 


seen  or  known  of  in  the  abbey,  although 
three  of  the  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester, 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  there,  and 
their  figures  appear  in  the  painted  windows 
in  the  choir.  Mr.  Planche  concluded 
with  some  observations  on  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  beautiful  chapel  called  Lady* 
Warwick’s,  in  the  same  church,  and  stated, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  council  to  re- 
quest Lord  Brooke,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
association,  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  con- 
sideration of  his  noble  family  to  whom  this 
exquisite  relic  must  be  particularly  interesting. 
We  trust  this  will  not  be  neglected. 

A party  of  sixty  left  Gloucester  on  Friday 
morning  to  visit  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  at  Good- 
rich Court,  and  were  entertained  by  that 
gentleman  munificently.  Goodrich  Court, 
which  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
arms,  armour,  and  antiquities,  in  England,  has 
been  raised  by  Sir  Samuel  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  after  the  model  of  a Rhine  castle.  Mr. 
Edward  Blore,  we  understand,  was  the  archi- 
tect employed,  and  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture was  something  like  30,000L  The  situation 
is  magnificent,  and  when  seen  from  the  river, 
the  effect  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  fine. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  interior  are  not 
exactly  to  our  taste,  but  the  visit  was  so  full 
of  excitement,  as  to  give  little  opportunity  for 
calm  examination.  Goodrich  Castle,  a fine 
ruin  with  a Norman  keep,  is  seen  from  the 
principal  apartments,  and  increases  the  charms 
of  the  landscape. 

At  the  dinner  in  the  hall,  some  of  the  Welsh 
minstrels  and  harpists,  placed  in  the  gallery, 
regaled  the  ears  of  the  visitors  with  their  na- 
tive wood  notes  wild,  producing  an  effect,  in 
conjunction  with  the  scene,  which  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

On  the  road  to  Goodrich,  the  cortege  stopped 
at  Ross,  and  examined  the  Town  Hall,  the 
house  inscribed,  “ John  Kyrle,  the  man  of 
Ross.  Died  Nov.  7th,  1724.  Aged  88,”— 
and  the  church.  The  Town  Hall  affords  one 
among  many  instances  of  the  destructible 
nature  of  the  red  sand-stone.  The  church 
has  been  recently  restored;  the  trees  still  grow 
in  the  north  aisle. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  Association  returned  to  Gloucester  ; 
and  at  nine  o’clock  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether again,  with  many  who  had  not  been  to 
Goodrich  ; and  Mr.  K.  H.  Fryer  laid  before 
the  meeting  the  charters  of  Gloucester  (through 
the  kindness  of  the  corporation),  and  com- 
mented on  the  principal  of  them.  Many  of 
these  were  profusely  illuminated. 

Dr.  Claxson  read  an  elaborate  and  valuable 
paper  on  the  heraldic  bearings  in  the  cathe- 
dral, chiefly  on  the  glass,  and  shewed  the 
errors  committed  by  former  writers.  The 
celebrated  tomb  of  Curthose  (the  arms  on 
which  were  described),  was  originally  in  the 
choir.  It  was  broken  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers, 
and  sold,  but  was  afterwards  brought  again 
to  the  cathedral  and  restored.  He  believed 
that  it  had  been  touched  up  and  injured  by 
a busy  verger ; but  fortunately  there  was  a 
MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  dated  1610, 
which  described  it  as  it  originally  was. 

Mr.  Waller  said  the  effigy  was  not  coeval 
— it  was  not  earlier  than  the  13th  century. 

Mr.  Fairholt,  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  John 
Webb  remarked  oh  various  parts  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bailey  then  gave  an  account  of  the  visit 
of  some  members  of  the  Association  to  the 
church  of  Deerhiirst,  and  the  ruined  priory. 
He  considered  that  the  church  was  of  Saxon 
work,  much  before  that  in  the  cathedral ,'  that 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian 
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architecture  in  England.  There  were  two 
distinct  towers  attached  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  windows  had  a triangular  head,  and  was 
divided  into  two  openings  by  a fluted  pilaster, 
of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  flutes  was  filled 
with  a cable  moulding.  Some  labels  inside 
the  church  terminated  with  snakes’  heads. 
There  was  a mural  painting  too,  which  he 
thought  Saxon. 

Mr.  Wright  remarked,  that  snakes  and 
dragons  were  common  decorations  in  Saxon 
writings. 

Mr.  Godwin  said,  without  reference  to  the 
example  under  notice,  he  thought  it  desirable 
to  caution  members  against  too  hastily  ascrib- 
ing buildings  to  the  Saxon  period  ; the  mere 
so,  too,  as  there  seemed  a leaning  in  the  Asso- 
ciation towards  that  course.  Investigation  and 
analogy,  as  well  as  documentary  evidence,  had 
shewn  how  few  buildings  of  this  period  really 
remained. 

Relative  to  Deerburst  we  may  remark,  that 
the  ruins  of  the  priory  immediately  adjoining 
the  church  are  occupied  by  pigs  and  cows,  and 
are  in  a sad  state  of  ruin.  The  church  itself, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayers  remarked  at  the  meeting, 
is  in  good  hands. 

After  a discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellacombe  (an  indefatigable  antiquary),  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  and  others,  took  part,  Mr. 
Wright  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Lan- 
thony  Abbey,  and  said,  masses  of  ruins  were 
concealed  in  the  field  adjoining,  perhaps  even 
the  church  and  the  cloisters.  When  there, 
three  gentlemen  were  measuring  for  the  Fo- 
rest of  Dean  Company,  and  he  learnt  they 
were  about  to  construct  a dock.  In  the  course 
of  this  work  much  might  be  discovered,  and 
he  trusted  the  archaeologists  of  Gloucester 
would  watch  well  the  proceedings. 

A paper  on  the  primaeval  archaeology  of 
Dorsetshire,  by  Mr.  Warne,  was  then  read, 
and  the  meeting  did  not  separate  till  very 
late. 

On  Saturday,  the  last  day,  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  a visit  to  Berkeley  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  and  one  of  the  few  an- 
cient baronial  castles  still  occupied  as  a resi- 
dence. The  plan  of  the  castle  is  interesting, 
and  the  general  effect  picturesque  and  striking. 
Within,  however,  bad  taste  has  been  efficiently 
exerted  to  destroy  all  that  was  interesting  ; and 
as  a last  effort,  it  scattered  over  the  roofs  at 
least  fifty  cowls  of  every  possible  degree  of 
ugliness. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  much  to  interest  a 
careful  observer,  especially  the  hall  and 
chapel.  The  room  in  which  Edward  II.  was 
murdered  has,  of  course,  historical  value. 

The  church,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
castle,  has  several  striking  points,  particularly 
a massive  stone  rood-screen  of  late  date.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  early  English  ; the  west 
front  has  a window  of  five  lofty  lights  with  semi- 
circular heads,  shewing  a period  of  transition. 

At  four  o’clock,  the  closing  meeting  was 
held  in  Gloucester,  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  chair, 
when  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  cor- 
poration ; the  local  association  ; Sir  Samuel 
Meyriek  ; the  officers  and  others.  Sir  James 
Annesley,  Sir  Henry  Dillon,  Mr.  Croker,  Mr. 
Guise,  Mr.  Alderman  Walker  (for  the  corpo- 
ration), the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayers,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Booth,  &c.,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  thus  terminated 
a week  most  pleasurable  and  instructive,  from 
which  much  good,  we  are  satisfied,  will 
result.* 

* The  local  papers,  The  Gloucestershire  Chronicle  and 
Gloucester  Journul,  reported  the  whole  proceedings  with 
great  fidelity.  A vote  of  thanks  to  them  was  very  properly 
passed. 


The  following  article  gives  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Cresy’s  paper,  and  of  some  of  the  other 
communications  read. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 
Cresy  said,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  681,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  and  to  its  foundation  the 
city  owed  its  importance.  The  Benedictines 
who  came  from  France,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  this  kingdom,  were  settled  at 
Gloucester.  Their  sanctity  produced  a change 
in  the  state  of  the  country ; churches  were  built 
in  a style  of  magnificence  ; kings  devoted  large 
portions  of  their  riches  to  build  and  endow 
them,  and  great  privileges  were  conferred  upon 
them.  In  the  case  of  Benedictines  located 
at  Gloucester,  the  Forest  of  Dean  paid  them 
tithe  for  the  venison  killed  in  it,  and  sturgeon 
caught  in  the  River  Severn  was  sent  not  to 
the  king’s,  but  to  the  abbot’s  table.  The 
people  had  at  first  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  Benedictines  after  the  secular  clergy 
were  driven  out  in  1022,  and  had  killed  seven 
monks  in  a combat  which  took  place  at  Chur- 
cham,  for  doing  which  the  Pope  declared  that 
so  much  land  should  be  given  to  the  church 
as  would  support  these  seven  monks  living. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  cathedral  at  Glou- 
cester was  originally  built,  from  its  foundation, 
in  1058,  by  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  lie 
considered  that  the  crypt  under  the  choir,  the 
cylindrical  pillars  and  walls  of  the  nave  and 
choir,  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  shell  of  the  building  are  of  the  Saxon 
structure,  and  although  cut  into  and  altered 
by  the  Normans  and  their  successors,  retain 
their  original  dimensions,  and  shew  that  the 
cathedral  has  not  been  augmented  since  the 
original  foundation  was  laid  ; the  Lady  Chapel 
only  excepted.  Mr.  Cresy  then  described  the 
budding  in  all  its  details,  commencing  with 
the  crypt.  Upon  examining  the  principles 
upon  which  this  crypt  is  set  out,  we  find  that, 
simple  as  they  are,  they  indicate  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design  ; we  must  re- 
member that  to  get  rid  of  all  complex  lines, 
and  to  acquire  simplicity,  is  the  result  of  a 
gradual  and  slow  progress.  That  all  the 
points  of  support  may  be  equally  distributed, 
it  is  necessary  that  some  regular  figure  should 
be  adopted,  and  the  one  selected  here  is  the 
circle,  from  the  centre  of  which  proceeds  the 
whole  design  : an  idea  which,  probably,  they 
had  derived  from  the  Roman  structures,  in 
which  the  circle  was  largely  employed.  He 
described  the  chapels  in  the  crypt  walls, 
columns,  arches,  foundation  walls,  and  divi- 
sions, the  solidity  of  the  masonry,  &c. 

Ascending  to  the  nave,  Mr.  Cresy  observed, 
that  it  bore  so  strong  a resemblance  to  the 
crypt,  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
they  were  erected  at  the  same  time.  In  every 
particular  the  plan  of  the  nave  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  crypt.  The  alterations  in 
the  structure  were  marked  in  a manner  which 
indicated  the  tools  employed  in  making  them. 
Where  dates  are  not  available,  we  must  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  work  is  done  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  manner  of  cutting  stone  differed 
widely  in  ancient  times ; in  Egypt  a bronzed 
chisel  was  used.  The  Greeks  used  tools  of  a 
superior  kind,  which  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Italy.  The  Saxons  had  to  fabricate 
their  tools  ; they  used  the  hatchet,  and  all  the 
buildings  erected  by  them  are  marked  by  sure 
indications  that  neither  the  saw  nor  the  chisel, 
but  the  hatchet  alone,  was  used  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  work.  Mr.  Cresy  then  described 
the  work  in  detail,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  adverted  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church,  which  he  said  closely  resembled  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  in  its  style  and  mode  of  con- 
struction. This  description  of  it  was,  how- 
ever, taken  from  his  own  notes,  thirty  years 
old.  It  was  from  no  preconcerted  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Britton  and  himself  to 
tell  the  same,  but  simply  the  opinion  expressed 
almost  naturally  by  eyes  directed  to  the  same 
subject.  “ Had  I taken  another  view,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Cresy,  “ I would  have  looked 
again  rather  than  have  differed  from  an  early 
friend,  whose  enthusiasm  certainly  assisted  in 
kindling  the  latent  spark,  which  will,  I trust, 


illumine  my  evening  as  cheerfully  as  it  does 
his.”  The  lecturer  then  described  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  quoting  the  verse  inscribed  on 
the  wall — 

Doubt  not  but  God  who  sits  on  high, 

Thy  secret  prayer  can  hear  ; 

When  a dead  wall  thus  cunningly 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

The  lecturer  digressed  to  describe  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  phenomena  of  whispering 
galleries  are  occasioned,  justifying  the  diver- 
sion from  the  main  point  by  explaining  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  He  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  question  whether  the  cathedral 
was  a Saxon  or  a Norman  structure,  upon 
which  he  dilated  at  great  length.  The  columns 
at  Canterbury,  in  the  glorious  choir  of  Con- 
rad, were  of  the  style  known  as  the  Opus 
Romanum,  which  differed  widely  from  the 
Saxon.  Canterbury  Cathedral  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1088,  prior  to  Serlo’s  appoint-  j 
ment  as  abbot  of  the  cathedral,  but  in  all 
probability  the  main  walls  and  the  massive 
columns  had  survived.  Now  Serlo  having 
come  from  Normandy,  it  was  likely  that  in 
his  reparations  he  would  adopt  the  style  then 
prevalent  in  that  country,  and  as  confirmatory 
of  his  views  that  the  structure  was  fundamen- 
tally Saxon,  he  might  mention  that  the  mould- 
ings constituting  the  half  piers  did  not  cor-  ' 
respond  with  the  cylindrical  pillars  that  are 
opposite.  These  Norman  reparations  were 
evident  in  the  windows,  in  which  the  Saxon 
masonry  does  not  bond  with  the  Norman. 
Mr.  Cresy  then  stated  the  course,  and  depicted 
the  features  of  the  reparation  carried  on  by 
Serlo,  Hameline,  Blande,  Foliot,  Thokey,  and 
Wygemore,  the  latter  of  whom  lived  in  1300,  j 
Thokey  vaulted  the  nave  and  erected  the 
elegant  buttresses  against  the  south  wall ; he 
(Mr.  C.)  regretted  that  they  had  not  done  j 
their  duty  in  resisting  the  internal  pressure  on 
the  wall,  but  such  was  the  fact;  they  had  been 
driven  about  eleven  inches  out  of  the  perpen-  J 
dicular.  The  offerings  on  the  tomb  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  whose  body  had  been  brought 
to  the  Cathedral  from  Berkeley  Castle,  after 
his  murder,  and  buried  by  Abbot  Thokey, 
were  so  rich,  that  Wygemore  was  enabled,  by 
the  produce  of  six  years’  alms,  to  build  the 
chapel  of  St.  Andrews,  and  also  to  add  several 
other  buildings  to  the  monastery.  The  offer- 
ings were  made  in  St.  Andrew’s  chapel.  Mr. 
Cresy  then  gave  a beautiful  description  of  the 
mode  of  altering  the  style  of  architecture,  or 
rather  of  combining  one  with  the  other;  by 
contrasting  the  various  styles,  he  observed,  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  change  during 
four  centuries.  The  simple  massive  column 
had  given  way  to  an  addition  of  smaller 
cylinders,  then  to  the  pier,  and  lastly  to  a variety 
of  small  columns,  until  almost  a new  character 
had  been  given  to  the  structure.  The  great 
east  window,  Mr.  Cresy  went  on  to  say,  had  no 
rival  in  extent  or  beauty  ; and  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  it  was  made  to  occupy  more  width 
than  the  choir  itself.  The  great  window  at 
York  was  between  four  and  six  feet  less. 

After  describing  the  cloisters  and  their  con- 
tents, Mr.  Cresy  proceeded  to  the  tower,  which 
is  upwards  of  46  feet  in  breadth,  and  225  in 
height  from  the  street;  rich  in  ornament,  yet 
its  strength  was  in  no  wise  diminished  by  it. 
The  motto  of  Seabrook,  the  founder  of  the 
tower,  still  remained  on  some  of  the  tiles 
which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 

“ If  this  abbey  must  be  dissolved,  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done.”  The  lecturer  then  noticed 
the  great  ingenuity  with  which  the  Lady 
Chapel  had  been  added  to  the  choir,  without 
interfering  with  the  light  of  the  great  east 
window;  no  one  would  imagine  that  there  was 
a building  beyond  that  window.  The  lec- 
turer then  adverted  to  the  great  benefit  con- 
ferred on  architecture  by  the  early  lodges  of 
freemasons,  who  had  in  the  thirteenth  century 
spread  themselves  throughout  Europe,  and  had 
received  the  thanks  of  the  pope  for  the  science 
which  they  had  displayed  in  building  ecclesi- 
astical edifices.  “ We  must  not  attribute,” 
he  said,  “ to  the  monks  or  the  clergy  the 
credit  of  having  designed  or  executed  any  part 
of  this  fabric,  for  they  were  not  versed  in  geo- 
metry, or  in  the  skill  of  laying  stone;  the 
styles  would  not  have  gradually  advanced  to 
such  perfection,  if  they  had  not  been  fostered 
and  appreciated  by  a body,  whose  interest  and 
duty  it  was  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
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the  subject ; it  is  not  to  the  clergy  that  we  owe 
the  coarse  caricatures  that  we  find  here  and 
elsewhere,  exhibited  to  ridicule  the  mooks,  but 
to  the  freemasons;  and  unless  the  subject  of 
construction  had  been  taken  up  by  such  a 
body,  the  continuous  chain  could  not  have  been 
so  admirably  preserved.  There  would  have 
been  some  sudden  change  of  style  ; we  should 
not  have  had  following  the  examples  we  have 
mentioned,  the  groining  of  the  south  transept, 
followed  by  that  of  the  north,  then  that  of 
the  choir  and  presbytery ; afterwards  the  per- 
fection of  what  we  find  in  the  cloister,  and  the 
nice  application  of  both  styles  in  the  Lady 
Chapel.  An  individual  genius  may  strike  out 
some  new  style,  though  the  instances  are  rare  ; 
but  we  cannot  break  in  upon  a train  of  pro- 
gressive improvements  without  its  being  more 
apparent  than  exhibited  in  this  Abbey  Church, 
or  in  others  where  the  styles  follow  in  regular 
succession.  An  architect  cannot  hope  to  in- 
vent until  he  has  made  himself  master  of  all 
he  has  done — and  can  the  clergy  devote  their 
time  to  so  secular  a calling?  The  various 
styles  are  all  beautiful  of  their  kind,  each  has 
its  genius  and  proportions.  They  must  be  un- 
derstood before  they  can  be  advanced.  In  the 
styles  of  the  middle  ages  we  trace  this  pro- 
gressive advancement,  we  proceed  from  the 
Saxon  heavy  masses  to  the  more  delicate,  we 
have  no  fetters  put  upon  this  advancement,  we 
move  on  until  we  arrive  at  perfection.  And 
we  are  persuaded  that  as  quantity  of  material 
is  dispensed  with,  science  and  knowledge  of 
its  quality  make  up  for  the  loss.  We  come  to 
the  delicate  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
slow  yet  measured  degrees.  There  is  not  a 
link  wanting.  'The  lodges  of  freemasons,  like 
an  individual,  seem  to  increase  in  knowledge 
as  they  increase  in  years.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  at  the  Reformation 
the  entire  conventual  buildings  had  not  been 
preserved,  for  then  we  might  have  been  able 
to  obtain  ideas  of  the  domestic  manners,  and 
of  the  amount  of  hospitality  and  charity  of  the 
lime.  It  was  said  that  the  destruction  of  the 
subsidiary  buildings  was  to  be  justified  by  a 
regard  for  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral  which 
they  surrounded,  but  he  thought  the  true  way 
to  restore  the  edifice  to  its  original  beauty, 
was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore  those  build- 
ings. Lt  was  quite  a mistaken  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  isolation  was  a necessary  condition 
of  the  beauty  of  a building  ; and  the  greatness 
of  this  cathedral  consisted  in  the  number  of  its 
buildings,  which  had  almost  outnumbered  the 
rest  of  the  city,  each  building  differing  from 
the  rest,  yet  all  preserving  the  same  religious 
character,  the  cathedral  giving  expression  to 
the  whole.  Mr.  Cresy  ended  thus  : — 

“ Before  we  conclude,  it  is  necessary  per- 
haps that  we  again  refer  to  the  chronological 
history  of  this  beautiful  structure  : in  it  we  see 
the  gradual  progress  the  science  of  architecture 
made  during  nearly  600  years.  In  1058,  was 
consecrated  the  Saxon  church;  1088  to  1100, 
the  Norman  was  in  progress  ; 1228  to  1243, 
the  nave  vaulted,  and  the  misereres  of  the  choir 
introduced;  1307  to  1329,  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  by  Abbot  Thokey ; 1329  to  1337,  the 

transepts  in  progress  of  alteration  by  John 
Wygemore  ; 1337  to  1351,  the  choir  vaulted  by 
Adam  de  Staunton  ; 1351  to  1 377»  portions  of 
the  presbytery  by  Thomas  de  Horton ; 1381 
to  1412,  the  cloister  by  Walter  de  Froucester ; 
1421  to  1437,  west  front,  and  of  nave  and  south 
porch  by  John  Morwent;  1450  to  1457,  central 
tower  by  Abbot  Seabrook  ; 1457  to  1472,  Lady 
Chapel  by  Richard  Hanley ; 1472tol499,  Lady 
Chapel  by  William  Farley;  1514,  parts  of  choir 
by  William  Parker.  And  now  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  patient  attention  to  a discourse, 
which  to  some  of  my  hearers  may  have  ap- 
peared somewhat  prolix,  but  which  is  very 
inadequate  to  its  subject.  On  the  opinions  I 
have  advanced,  I have  been  guided  solely  by  a 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  should  sub- 
sequent inquiry  prove  that  I am  in  error,  I shall 
most  willingly  acknowledge  it.  We  have  all 
some  favourite  theory,  which  we  naturally  seek 
to  substantiate;  but  it  is  not  a healthy  zeal 
which  endeavours  to  distort  facts  to  our  pur- 
pose : my  only  object  is  to  diffuse  an  interest  in, 
and  an  admiration  for,  the  exquisite  specimens 
of  our  noble  art,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  an- 
cestors, whether  Saxon  or  Norman.  Eight 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  iron  heel 
of  the  latter  was  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  for- 
mer; and  if  some  few  traces  of  the  injury  yet 
remain,  let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  obliterate 


them ; henceforth  let  the  Norman  allow  that 
he  found  in  the  land  of  the  Angles,  reared  to 
the  ijiost  sublime  of  purposes,  many  noble  struc- 
tures, and  let  the  Saxon  gratefully  admit  that 
to  the  Norman  he  is  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  adornment  of  these  evidences  of  a 
common  Christianity.” 


GROTESQUE  CARVINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Wright’s  remarks  on  this  subject,  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  were  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : — 

He  said,  that  “ since  the  discussion  in  the 
morning  he  had  very  carefully  examined  the 
sculptures  in  the  cathedral  ; and  his  object  in 
again  adverting  to  the  subject  was  simply  to 
show  how  necessary  it  waq  in  endeavouring 
to  explain  branches  of  art  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
those  ages.  A question  had  arisen  that  morn- 
ing, as  to  whether  the  grotesque  carvings  of 
the  seats  of  the  choir  were  the  work  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  or  of  the  freemasons.  Mr. 
Cresy  had  adopted  the  latter  opinion  ; but  he 
(Mr.  Wright)  differed  from  that  conclusion; 
and  his  reason  for  disagreeing  with  it  was,  that 
there  was  not  a single  one  of  those  sculptures 
that  had  not  its  representative,  and  he  believed 
type,  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  lite- 
rature originated  with,  and  was  peculiar  to  the 
clergy,  using  the  term  in  a more  extensive 
sense  than  at  present, — the  clergy  in  those 
days  meaning  every  person  who  had  received 
an  education,  and  who  was  thus  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Amongst  those  persons  was 
a large  body  of  literature,  differing  very  much 
from  the  monkish  legends  and  theological 
writings,  and  representing  to  those  legends 
and  theological  writings  quite  as  large  a pro- 
portion as  the  popular  literature  bears  to  the 
theological  works  of  the  present  day.  This 
literature  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  treatises  on 
science,  amongst  which  the  most  popular  was 
that  called  ‘ Bestialis,  or  Natural  History,’  un- 
der which  head  were  described  numbers  of 
peculiar  animals,  which  existed  not  only  in 
nature,  but  in  fables  and  stories.  There  were 
also  historical,  and  various  works  of  amuse- 
ment, which  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
monks  and  clergy  of  that  day  much  more  ac- 
curately than  it  was  exhibited  in  their  legends 
and  theology.  There  was  not  a single  repre- 
sentation in  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral 
which  could  not  be  found  described  in  the  old 
literature  of  the  day.  In  some  churches  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  sculptures  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  history  of  some  well-known 
romance  ; and  even  in  the  cathedral  he  found 
a carving  of  a combat  between  a knight  and  a 
giant;  which  combat  he  believed  he  could  find 
described  in  one  of  the  romances  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  Therefore,  archaeologists  should 
always  well  consider  before  they  pronounced 
an  opinion  upon  works  of  art  executed  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  should  endeavour  to  combine 
upon  every  occasion  a knowledge  of  art  and  a 
knowledge  also  of  the  literature  of  the  period 
to  which  their  inquiries  referred.  He  dis- 
agreed with  the  opinion  first  formed,  that  the 
masons  were  more  likely  to  be  the  authors  of 
those  particular  satires  upon  the  monks,  and 
upon  the  morals  of  the  age,  than  the  clergy 
themselves.  But  the  truth  was,  that  those 
popular  books  of  the  middle  ages  contained 
things  which,  if  not  spon,  we  should  be  per- 
fectly astonished  to  be  told  were  to  be  found 
there.  There  were  satires  and  satirical  allu- 
sions of  every  description  ; and  in  some  of 
them  even  the  Scriptures  themselves  were 
burlesqued.  There  was,  for  instance,  a manu- 
script gospel  of  St.  Pancras  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  if  published  at  the  present 
day  would  be  visited,  with  extreme  punish- 
ment. It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
suppose  these  sculptures  to  be  the  works  of 
the  masons,  or  that  the  monks  were  at  all 
scrupulous  in  carrying  their  satires  into  the 
carvings  of  their  churches.” 

As  Mr.  Repton’s  paper  also  refers  especially 
to  the  cathedral,  it  may  properly  follow  here. 


ON  THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  ARCH,  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE  TO  THE  DATE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

I have  observed  in  many  semi  circular  arches 
erected  before  the  year  1100,  that  the  crown 
is  slightly  sunk,  owing  to  the  great  weight 
they  have  to  support.  I imagine  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  arches  were  from  that 
period  sometimes  struck  from  two  centres,  the 


points  being  so  near  to  each  other  as  hardly  to 
be  perceptible,  as  in  the  west  front  of  Saint 
Denis,  near  Paris  (the  work  of  Abbot  Suger), 
and  also  in  the  great  arch  in  Boreham  Church, 
Essex,  & c. 

I have  already  said,  in  a paper  which  was 
read  at  Canterbury,  that  we  are  not  to  depend 
upon  the  shape  of  the  arch,  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  the  building,  but  rather  to  look  to  the 
details  of  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  &e. 
The  members  of  the  society  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  semi-circular  door  on 
the  north  side  of  the  west  end  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  which  from  its  details  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Henry  II I. 
(the  same  may  be  said  of  the  round-headed 
windows  at  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  near  the 
cathedral).  The  sharp-pointed  arch,  with  its 
zig-zag  mouldings  above  the  door,  appears  to 
be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  door  itself;  i.e. 
about  the  time  of  King  Stephen.* 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the 
transition  style,  as  it  is  now  called,  began,  when 
we  often  find  the  mixture  of  the  pointed  with 
the  round-headed  arch. 

We  may  smile  to  hear  it  asserted,  that  the 
pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  1135,  when 
one  was  lately  discovered  in  a Roman  barrow 
at  Roughham,  near  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 

A curious  specimen  of  the  next  style,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  is 
seen  in  the  Monk’s  Treasury — its  trefoil 
arches  and  the  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  holes  are 
as  if  carved  into  a plain  Hat  wall  without  any 
return  mouldings.  The  capitals  of  columns, 
with  their  bold  foilage,  are  peculiar  to  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  The  great  circle  in  the  centre 
is  composed  of  eight  pointed  arches,  of  which 
four  have  a rude  and  an  early  specimen  of  the 
“ tracery  within  tracery,"  which  afterwards 
prevailed  much  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  1 1., 
III.,  &c. 

The  heavy  style  of  architecture  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Abbot 
Thokey  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
plain  sharp  gables  on  the  buttresses  are  ad- 
mired by  many  of  the  young  architects  of  the 
present  day,  but  are  sometimes  improperly  in- 
troduced in  their  designs,  as,  for  example, 
when  mixed  with  the  Tudor  style  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries. 

The  arch  of  the  great  window  at  the  west 
end  of  the  cathedral  (erected  about  1377),  *3 
very  ungraceful,  being  struck  from  two  centres, 
the  ends  being  slightly  rounded  off. 

The  new  part  of  the  choir  with  the  rich 
tracery  in  the  windows,  not  being  subdivided 
in  half  days  or  lights,  reminds  us  of  the  work 
of  William  of  Wickham  at  Winchester.  The 
Lady’s  Chapel  was  executed  as  late  as  1499,  by 
Abbot  Farleigh,  who  had  the  good  taste  to 
prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  style  of  the  choir 
to  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries. 

The  monument  of  Edward  II.  is  a fine 
specimen  of  the  period  (after  1327).  The  lower 
parts,  with  the  ogee  arches  and  tracery,  remind 
us  of  the  Prior’s  Chapel  at  Ely,  and  appear  to 
have  been  erected  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  elegant  pinnacles,  with  their  sharp  croc- 
ketted  gables  above,  are  certainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  those  erected  about  the  end  of 
Henry  III.  or  beginning  of  Edward  I.J 

The  porch  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Henry  V .,  as  the  arms  of  England  are  re- 
presented by  three  fleurs-de-lis  instead  of  semee. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  six  large 
statues  are  missing,  which  have  destroyed  the 
appearance  of  the  perpendicular  lines , so  much 
admired  in  Gothic  Architecture ; a character 
very  different  from  the  Greci-gothic  towers  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  are  subdivided  into 
a number  of  horizontal  cornices. 


St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bridgewater. — 
A correspondent  of  the  Bridgewater  Times 
notices  the  gradual  decay  of  the  fine  parish 
church  of  that  town,  and  shews  that  immediate 
attention  should  be  paid  to  it. 

* The  round-headed  arch  may  be  found  as  late  as  Ed- 
ward IV.  or  Henry  VII.,  as  in  a window  from  Knapton 
Church,  Norfolk,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  Norman 
architecture,  nor  can  the  beautiful  wooden  chest  in  Fret- 
tingham  Church  of  the  14th  or  15th  century.  The  semi- 
circular doorway  in  Withyham  Church,  Sussex  (from  the 
details  of  its  mouldings),  does  not  appear  to  be  much  earlier 
than  the  year  1500. 

J The  bad  taste  of  the  Ogee  tracery  in  the  three  arches, 
which  commonly  prevailed  about  the  years  1300  to  1350, 
were  soon  afterwards  exploded.  I believe  they  are  rarely  tq 
be  met  with  at  so  late  a period  as  Richard  II , 
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DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

A return  of  fees  received  by  surveyors  of 
districts,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  to  1st 
of  March,  1846  (a  period  of  fourteen  months), 
as  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  is  now 
before  us.  The  production  of  this  document, 
•we  are  disposed  to  think,  will  lead  to  important 
results, — perhaps  to  an  alteration  in  the  system 
altogether.  We  abstract  the  following  startling 
facts  : — 

The  total  amount  of  fees  paid 
to  district  surveyors  for  new 
buildings,  within  the  fourteen 
months  (5,074  completed ; 

2,007  in  progress)  is .£9,376  3 0 

For  additions  or  alterations 
(9,300  completed ; 925  in 
progress) 9,242  13  0 

For  party- walls  209  17  0 

For  special  duties  1,236  8 8 

Shewing  that  the  metropolitan 
public  has  altogether  paid 
the  sum  of £20,064  16  8 

Thefollowingaresome  of  thelargest  amounts 
received  by  individual  surveyors  within  the 
periods  named,  without  deducting  the  expenses 
incurred,  or  the  sums  remaining  unpaid  to 
them. 


The  surveyor  of  the  northern  division  £.  s,  d. 

of  London 428  15  0 

Hackney  762  13  0 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 560  5 0 

Islington 994  16  0 

St.  Pancras 1283  15  0 

St.  Giles,  &c 475  15  0 

Paddington 945  3 0 

Chelsea 675  19  0 

South  Kensington  637  16  0 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster  ....  520  13  0 

St.  George,  Hanover-square  ..  772  13  0 

Newington,  part  of  Lambeth, 

&c 919  1 0 

St.  Saviour,  and  part  of  Lam- 
beth   438  14  0 

South  Lambeth 476  8 0 

Camberwell.... 454  16  0 

Bermondsey 500  6 0 


BUILDERS’  ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  leading  article  in  a late 
number  of  your  valuable  journal  upon  “ Build- 
ers’ Estimates,”  induces  me  to  beg  your  inser- 
tion of  the  following  communication,  shewing 
how  in  some  instances,  estimates  when  not 
opened  in  the  presence  of  parties  are  treated 
by  committees. 

A short  time  since  I was  informed  by  letter 
from  an  architect,  that  the  committee  of  the 
London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Bank  were 
willing  to  receive  tenders  for  alterations  to 
their  premises  at  Romford.  I prepared  my 
estimate,  and  forwarded  it,  endorsed  as  directed, 
to  the  architect’s  office,  the  amount  of  which 
was  615/.  Out  of  five  other  persons  applied 
to,  only  one  other  estimate  was  received,  the 
amount  of  which  I have  since  learned  was 
644/. ; the  other  parties  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed 
for  making  the  estimates.  Upon  inquiry, 
* was  told  a week  afterwards,  the  com- 
mittee had  not  decided  upon  the  estimates, 
and  the  following  week  I received  another 
letter  from  the  architect,  informing  me  they 
had  declined  to  accept  my  tender,  it  not  being 
the  lowest. 

The  treatment  I have  in  this  instance  to 
complain  of  is,  that  the  person  who  is  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work,  and  whose  estimate  is 
598/.,  was  not  applied  to  until  after  the  first 
two  estimates  were  opened. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

Romford,  Aug.  4,  1846.  Jno.  Bartlett. 


Sir, — In  arecent  contract  for  apubliebuilding, 
open  to  all  that  are  qualified,  the  advertisement 
expressly  states  : the  tenders  are  to  be  sent  in 
by  a given  time,  and  the  names  of  two  respon- 
sible sureties  are  also  to  be  named  and  sent 
with  the  tenders.  One  of  the  said  contractors 
does  not  conform  to  the  requisition  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  states  at  the  bottom  of  his  tender — 
should  mine  he  the  lowest  tender,  my  sureties 
shall  be  forthcoming,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Now  my  opinion  is,  that  the  non-compliance 
with  the  requisition  renders  the  party  so 
tendering  ineligible  as  a contractor  ; and  that 
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legally  all  parties,  in  the  event  of  a person  so 
tendering  being  employed,  may  recover  the 
expenses  to  which  they  have  been  put  in  pre- 
paring their  tender  and  estimate.  A person  so 
tendering  may  guess  at  an  amount  in  all  open 
contracts,  and  if  too  low,  back  out  by  stating 
his  sureties  are  not  willing,  &c.  I should 
like  much  to  have  your  opinion  in  your  next 
number,  if  you  will*  take  the  trouble,  which 
may  lead  to  other  remarks  from  your  very  nu- 
merous and  able  correspondents,  and  assist  to 
purge  contracting  of  some  of  its  abuses. 

From  an  Old  Subscriber. 

Aug.  3rd,  1846. 

•#*  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  much  is 
gained  by  forcing  builders  to  ask  persons  to 
become  their  sureties,  without  the  certainty  of 
needing  the  favour.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
named  his  sureties  would  not  prevent  one  who 
was  so  inclined,  from  declaring  off  under  the 
circumstances  named. 

Still,  if  the  requirement  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  it  should  in  justice  be  insisted  on 
from  all. 


STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  CHURCH- 
YARDS* 

In  any  change  of  burying  places  there  must 
be  some  lesion  of  private  feeling,  always  to  be 
regretted  ; therefore  the  less  that  it  can  be 
done  with  the  better.  That  it  will  be  done, 
however,  now,  every  one  must  see ; with 
the  less  surprise,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
long  ago,  a shocking  system  having  been 
carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  common  propriety 
and  decency. 

No  government,  consequently,  could  long 
resist  it,  supposing  it  were  disposed.  But  it 
is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  Sir  George  Grey 
has  not  only  accepted  the  subject  for  next 
session,  but  shewn  an  honourable  personal 
interest  in  the  question. 

At  Islington , the  old  churchyards  are  so 
crammed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sink  a 
new  grave  in  them.  The  coffins  in  the  vaults 
(all  lead)  are  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  visible  through  the  grated  windows — not  a 
desirable  ciicumstance  in  some  respects. 
There  is  a better  ground  at  the  Chapel  of  Ease, 
Holloway,  not  so  much  used  as  it  might  be. 
Besides  a small  general  one  styled  “ New  Bun- 
hill ,”  these  are  the  only  ones  for  55,000. 

St.  Luke's,  Old-street  (50,000),  is  better, 
from  a noble  private  gift  of  four  or  five  acres 
at  the  back  of  the  church  ; but  this  is,  not 
slowly,  filling. 

At*  Shoreditch,  the  old  church-yard  is  not 
very  large,  about  3 acres,  and  the  poor-ground, 
very  dirty,  not  half  that  size.  But  as  there 
are  church-yards  at  Hoxton  and  Haggerstone, 
the  aggregate  parish,  with  upwards  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  may  not  be  so  badly  situated  as 
some  others. 

Bethnal  Green,  with  75,000,  has,  the  writer 
regrets  to  find,  only  the  old  churchyard,  per- 
haps 3£  acres,  rather  improved.  Ten  new 
churches  have  been  established,  and  the 
writer  fully  believes,  that  the  poor  (whose 
wretched  condition  he  described  at  length  in 
a statement  in  the  Morning  Herald,  at  Easter 
1838)  are  much  more  kindly  attended  to — but 
not  one  burying-ground. 

Whitechapel,  upwards  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, has  a church-yard  (besides  a “ poor- 
ground”),  less  than  an  acre  and  a half, — 
less  than  a third  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
its  appearance  is  very  far  from  creditable 
to  the  parish;  though  in  all  such  cases  a 
church-yard  must  resemble  a kitchen-garden 
much  more  than  a field  ; not  a pleasant,  but, 
unhappily,  a very  true  comparison.  The 
ground  (to  the  south  only)  of  the  large  church 
of  Spitalfields  is  too  small  for  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. St.  George's , and  other  parishes  beyond 
the  Tower,  are  rather  better  ; but  if  the  whole 
of  Stepney  church-yard,  though  very  large, 
is  not  yet  occupied,’ it  cannot  always  last  as  the 
only  one  for  ninety- thousand  inhabitants  ! 

Some  suburbs — as  Hackney  (especially),  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea,  and  Neioington  (but  not  the 
“ Borough”),  are  in  a better  state  than  more 
inward  parishes  ; but  reasons  for  a better  sys- 
tem will  occur  in  more  than  one  of  them. 

In  the  Borough , St.  Saviour's  churchyard 
has  very  properly,  though  too  lately,  been 
closed.  The  writer  first  perceived  a certain 
effect  above  ground,  here,  in  London.  There 
is  also  a small  inclosure  by  Union-street,  and 
* See  page  380,  ante. 


another  at  some  almshouses  — the  aggre- 
gate quite  insufficient  for  20,000  inhabitants. 
Christ  Church,  with  the  same  population,  is 
not  much  better  furnished — the  ground  very 
dirty.  St.  George's,  with  46,000  inhabitants, 
the  writer  believes  much  too  limited  : St. 
Olave's  and  St.  John's,  better.  The  town 
district  of  Lambeth  tolerable.  St.  John's, 
Waterloo-road,  auxiliary  to  the  same,  has  a 
ground  of  moderate  size,  much  and  becomingly 
ornamented  with  flowers,  but  fast  tenanted. 
St.  Paul’s,  Deptford,  though  a very  consider- 
able churchyard,  is  said  to  be,  in  parts,  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  not  very  unlike  the  most 
horrible  of  all— Portugal-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields.  At  Greenwich , the  churchyards  are 
getting  inadequate  to  the  doubled  population — 

30,000. 

Of  extra-mural  City  parishes,  Aldersgate  has 
a very  neat  churchyard,  but  not  sufficient  for 
5,000  inhabitants.  Bishopsgate,  12,000,  must 
be  termed  both  limited  and  slovenly  ; the  keep- 
ing graves  for  the  poor  unclosed  and  un- 
filled up,  a practice  stopped  several  years  ago 
at  St.  Giles , has  been  denounced,  here,  by  the 
press.  Aldgatc , 10,000,  is  said  to  have  half 
an  acre,  but  it  looks  to  the  writer  much  less. 
A shocking  accident  here,  a few  years  back, 
called  attention  to  the  subject.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  neighbouring  houses  are  often  obliged 
to  keep  their  windows  shut  to  exclude  the  viti- 
ated atmosphere  surely  a crying  fact,  re- 
quiring little  addition. 

In  many  churchyards,  if  the  graves  could 
be  dug  from  twenty  yards  deep,  and  filled 
to  within  two  yards  of  the  surface,  there 
might  be  decency  without  premature  disturb- 
ance. On  any  other  principle,  putting  aside 
“pyramids”  above  ground,  or  combustion  of 
bodies, — physically  impossible.  If  any  one 
thinks  this  a “foolish  flourish,”  let  him  use 
his  eyes  and  understanding.  “ Omne  minus 
continet  in  se  majus,"  would  as  little  do  in 
mathematics  as  logic. — “But  why  say  things 
to  excite  and  harrow  persons’  feelings?” — W hy 
does  a surgeon  use  caustic,  when  he  feels  a di- 
sease is  both  curable  and  must  be  cured?  (Sel- 
fish and  cruel  experiments  were  a very  different 
thing).  J*  D.  Parry. 


ELECTRIC  CONDUCTORS  FOR 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I noticed  in  a daily  journal  that  the 
spire  of  the  new  church  at  Leicester  was  struck 
by  the  lightning,  during  the  late  terrific  storm, 
and  nearly  destroyed.  1 trust  some  corre- 
spondent will  send  you  an  account  of  it,  and 
state  whether  any  electric  conductor  was 
attached  to  it,  and  how  constructed,  in  case 
such  provision  was  made. 

I am  of  opinion  that  every  pyramidal  com- 
position, whether  spire  or  steeple,  under  which 
name  I class  most  of  our  new  metropolitan 
churches,  should  be  provided  with  so  simple 
and  cheap  a safeguard.  I have  directed  the 
execution  of  many  lightning  conductors  on 
Professor  Murray’s  principle  (which  he  com- 
municated to  me  many  years  ago*),  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  their  efficacy  during  the 
past  month,  at  a new  church  in  course  of 
erection  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  built  upon  a 
considerable  eminence  to  a height  of  nearly 
130  feet,  and,  consequently,  is  more  exposed 
than  any  other  object  near  it.  The  conductor 
was  fixed  to  the  spire,  forming  a portion  of 
the  cross,  and  continued  past  its  base  in  as 
direct  a line  as  possible,  down  the  tower  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground.  The  scaffold- 
ing was  not  struck,  and  the  poles  ran  several 
feet  above  the  point  of  the  conductor. 

The  flash  was  seen,  and  on  leaving  the  un- 
finished end  in  its  course  to  the  rock  (on  which 
the  church  is  built),  a sharp  sound  at  the  same 
instant  was  produced,  which  the  workmen  who 
were  sheltered  under  a shed,  within  50  feet  of 
the  tower,  described  like  “ the  crack  of  a rifle 
and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a heavy 
peal  of  thunder,  which  so  terrified  the  work- 
men that  they  hastened  out  of  the  church-yard; 
no  damage  whatever  was  done  to  the  building. 
I have  heard  from  several  parties  who  reside 
near  to  the  works  so  protected,  that  they  have 
seen  the  electric  fluid  thus  safely  carried  off. 
The  cost  in  the  country  has  never  exceeded 
half-a- crown  a foot,  and  Murray’s  conductors 
(as  I have  always  named  them)  have  saved 
my  works,  one  of  which  being  partially  de- 

* Professor  Murray,  about  1829  or  1830,  published  a 
pamphlet,  giving  a full  description  of  his  conductor. 
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stroyed  for  want  of  such  provision,  was  the 
cause  of  my  introduction  to  the  professor. — 
I am,  Sir,  &c.  X. 

London,  8th  August,  1846. 

*#*  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  provision. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Modern  Memphis. — Whatever  the  Na- 
tional or  similar  papers  may  tell  us,  the  artistic, 
the  structural  activity  of  Paris  must  be  now  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  The  Quai  d’Orsai  has 
presented,  of  late,  the  appearance  which  those 
wharfs  of  the  cities  of  the  Nile  must  have  had 
in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  cargoes  of 
white  (Carrara)  marble,  granite,  and  other 
rocks,  are  constantly  pouring  in,  and  are  car- 
ried off  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Most 
of  these  immense  blocks  and  slabs  are  destined 
for  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor,  the  palace  of  the 
President  of  the  Lower  House,  and  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These  three 
monuments  alone  afford  employment  to  eight 
hundred  workmen. 

The  column  of  the  Place  du  Chatelet  is  to 
be  restored.  This  structure,  which  possesses 
some  character  of  elegance,  was  the  first  which 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  and  the  empire,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  At  that  time  this 
square  was  encumbered  by  old  houses,  which 
have  since  been  all  demolished. 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, the  foundations  of  four  pavilion-pedestals 
have  been  just  laid,  all  in  hewn  blocks  of 
stone.  They  will  be  adorned  by  the  colossal 
statues  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Agriculture, 
and  Navigation. — The  restoration  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  sittings  opened  in  this  mag- 
nificent locale. 

The  First  Atmospheric  Railway  in  France. 
— A cargo  of  enormous  cast-iron  tabes  has 
arrived  at  the  Quai  des  Celestines.  They  have 
been  made  at  the  forges  of  Vandeuvre  (Aube), 
and  are  destined  for  the  atmospheric  railway 
of  St.  Germain. 

Hydraulic  'Works  in  France. — The  Cham- 
bers have  this  year  allowed  large  sums  for 
these  works,  which  are  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  For  the  regulation  of  the  Seine 
at  Paris  five  millions  of  francs,  for  that  between 
Paris  and  Rouen  ten  millions,  and  thence  to 
the  sea  three  millions  more;  altogether  twenty- 
six  millions  of  francs  are  available.  In  the 
last  section,  one  of  those  difficulties  arising 
from  the  meeting  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  viz., 
a sandbank  (traverse')  of  twenty  kilometres  ex- 
tent, is  to  be  coped  with.  If  the  Seine  is 
flooded  by  rains,  the  bank  is  pushed  down- 
1 wards  from  Quillebouef  towards  Havre,  while 
the  spring  tides  will  make  it  recede  back- 
wards, and  it  will  extend,  at  low  water,  a9  far 
as  Villequieux.  Vessels  drawing  three  metres 
of  water  cannot  pass  it  but  during  spring 
tides,  six  or  seven  days  each  month  ; and  even 
coasting  crafts  are  often  unable  to  pass.  It 
was  especially  Mr.  Arago , who  contributed  by 
his  arguments  to  convince  of  the  possibility  of 
removing  this  great  obstacle  to  navigation.  He 
drew  an  analogy  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Seine,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  and  Amazon 
rivers,  and  contended,  that  if  the  bed  of  the 
former  river  were  narrowed  by  extensive 
dykes,  and  thus  compelled  to  flow  in  a nar- 
rower channel,  its  current  would  become 
more  rapid,  and  an  immense  power  created, 
which  would  constantly  contribute  towards 
clearing  the  passage. — The  great  irrigation 
plans  in  the  Pyrenees  are  next  to  be  adverted 
to.  The  Neste  is  one  of  the  small  confluents 
of  the  Garonne,  which,  however,  during  the 
summer,  is  much  swelled  by  the  melting  of 
snow.  These  waters  are  to  be  collected  in 
large  reservoirs , the  cost  of  which  is  calculated 
1 at  six  millions  of  francs.  Thereby,  however, 
50,000  hectares  of  land  would  be  irrigated,  and 
the  superfluous  water  employed  in  feeding  a 
canal  between  Mathory  and  Toulouse. 

Steam  Navigation  of  the  Orinoco. — A late 
diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Car- 
racas,  Mr.  Vespasian  Ellis,  has  obtained  from 
the  Colombian  government  a patent  for  the 
exclusive  navigation  by  steam  of  the  above 
river  during  the  space  of  twenty-two  years. 
The  timber  of  construction,  as  well  as  the 
fuel,  will  be  furnished  to  him  gratuitously 


from  the  public  forests.  His  boats,  moreover, 
will  be  exempt  from  any  sort  of  taxation. 
Mr.  Ellis,  however,  is  obliged  to  commence 
operations  within  the  next  ensuing  eighteen 
months.  (Such  a privilege  amounts  to  the 
granting  of  a fortune). 

Nevj  wagon , “ a pivot." — Some  experiments 
have  been  made  at  Lormont,  in  France,  of  a 
new  wagon,  invented  by  Mr.  Boscaud,  con- 
tractor of  railways.  It  presents  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  from  all 
sides  without  the  necessity  of  shifting  it.  It 
is  chiefly  destined  for  carrying  debris,  and 
other  bulky  and  heavy  materials. 

Legitimate  Enterprize  and  Speculation. — 
The  French  journals  say,  very  properly,  that 
it  is  a worthy  purpose  and  a great  thing  to 
divert  the  owners  of  small  capital  (especially 
the  tradesmen)  from  the  gambling  and  futile 
speculations  of  the  stock-exchange,  and  make 
them  embark  in  sound,  straightforward,  and 
tangible  enterprise.  These  remarks  are  made 
especially  to  bear  on  the  nautical  gymnasiian, 
and  winter  gardens*  in  the  course  of  being 
established  at  Paris, — an  undertaking  fo.r  the 
people,  and  (as  it  seems)  by  means  of  the 
people,  whose  shares  are  now  (after  only  four 
months  after  their  issue)  at  a premium  of  l£fj 
per  cent. 

The  Streets  of  Paris — have  been  placarded 
over,  of  late,  by  the  republication  of  an  order 
of  the  friSfet  de  Police,  enjoining  the  inhabi- 
tants to  water  the  paving  before  their  houses 
twice  a day — at  1 1 a.m.,  and  3 p.m.  As  every 
moderate  irrigation  absorbs  a great  deal  of 
caloric,  and  depresses  the  temperature,  such  a 
procedure  is  not  only  one  of  convenience,  but 
of  retd  sanatory  importance.  J.  L — y. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  passenger-fares  on  those  lines  of  rail- 
way in  which  Mr.  Hudson  is  more  particularly 
interested,  are  pointed  out  by  a “Man  of  the 
Midland  Counties,”  in  the  Times,  not  only 
to  be  precisely  those  of  which  the  public  are 
presented  with  no  clear  tables,  being,  on  the 
contrary,  left  suspiciously  in  the  dark ; but  to 
be  precisely  those,  as  might  be  thus  suspected, 
which  drain  the  purse  of  the  public  to  the 
heaviest  amount.  This  “ Rian  of  the  Midland 
Counties”  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  searching 
out  and  laying  before  the  public,  tables  of 
these  and  other  fares,  from  which  exposure  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  Hudsonian  lines  appears 
in  a very  palpable,  and  by  no  means  amiable 
light.  From  these  tables  we  have  taken  the 
averages,  and  find  that,  while  on  all  the  other 
lines  the  average  1st  class  fare,  for  every  100 
miles,  is  18s.  9x'Td. ; 2ud  class,  13s. 

3rd  class,  8s.  9x\d.  '. — on  the  Hudsonian,  the 
1st  class  averages  24s.  7d.;  the  2nd,  16s.  Gd. ; 
and  the  3rd,  13s.  4d. ; there  being  only  one  of 
these  latter  lines,  cut  of  five,  on  which  there 
is  any  third  class  at  all ; while  on  every  one 
of  the  eleven  other  lines  there  is  a third  class, 
with  fares  so  low,  in  eight  cases,  as  7s.  up  to 
8s.  8d.  per  100  miles.  In  one  instance  (the 
Great  North  of  England)  it  appears  that  the 
charge  is  at  the  rate  of  17s.  9d.  per 
100  miles  for  2nd  class  passengers,  while  the 
London  and  Birmingham  charge  only  16s.  6d. 
for  passengers  of  the  1st  class! The  Lon- 

don booksellers  and  stationers  have  petitioned 
the  legislature  against  certain  clauses  in  several 
railway  bills  now  before  Parliament,  authorising 
the  opening  of  parcels  carried  on  the  lines  pro- 
jected, and  the  charging  of  separate  carriage 

for  each  inclosure. In  the  course  of  Mr. 

Stephenson’s  examination  before  the  select 
committee  of  the  Commons,  on  railways,  some 
curious  details  were  elicited  respecting  the 
Parliamentary  expenses  attending  the  passing 
of  railway  bills.  From  these  it  appears  that 
such  expenses  alone  amount  to  from  500/.  to 
1,000/.  per  mile,  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  opposition  ; while  in  Belgium,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  parliamentary 
expenses  at  all,  excepting  what  are  paid  by 
the  government,  and  which  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  altogether,  for  each 
bill.  Mr.  Stephenson  also  states  that,  taking 
the  annual  income  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham line  at  about  800,000/.,  one-half  of 
that  sum  is  spent  in  labour  and  materials,  but 
chiefly  (that  is,  probably,  300,000/.)  in  labour, 
from  that  of  the  secretary,  of  course,  down  to 
that  of  the  common  porter,  and  that  if  labour 

* Vide  page  328,  ante. 


could  be  had  at  the  samq  rate  as  in  Belgium,  the 
company  would  be  enabled  to  lower  even  their 
present  moderate  fares  to  the  extent  of  150,000/. 

a year. The  writer  of  some  remarks  on  the 

subject  of“  winding  up”  railways,  quoted  in  the 
Times  as  worthy  of  attention,  asks  what  check  a 
scripholder  has  on  the  expense  of  schemes  in 
process  of  winding  up  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  “ dissolution  Act.”  Considering  “ the 
enormity  in  the  charges  of  too  many  of  these 
companies,”  he  suggests  that  “ there  ought  to 
be  a power  of  taxing  surveyors*  and  engineers’, 
as  well  as  solicitors’  bills  ; and  of  making  di- 
rectors refund  many  choice  pickings  they  have 

had  at  shareholders’  expense.” M.  Cornu, 

of  Paris,  proposes  to  remedy  the  twisting  and 
warping  of  rails,  rolled  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
by  using  only  one  single  piece  of  perfectly 
rolled  iron  with  a tongue  of  the  same  metai, 
and  then  passing  them  through  properly  shaped 

rollers The  lightning  has  been  at  work  on 

the  line  of  electric  telegraph  between  London 
and  Portsmouth,  and  has  put  a stop  to  its 
operations  for  the  present.  At  Farnham  the 
lightning  communicated  through  the  wires  a 
shock  so  powerful  as  to  throw  down  one  of  the 
supports  on  the  line;  and  at  Gosport  the  dial 
has  been  deranged  in  its  mechanism  by  the 

electric  fluid,  and  rendered  useless. As  had 

been  foreseen,  some  difficulties  have  occurred 
in  the  working  of  the  Stoke-hill  tunnel,  and 
the  Stowmarket  embankment,  on  the  Ipswich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  line  of  railway.  The 
public  road  above  the  tunnel  lately  subsided  at 
one  part,  and  the  bore  of  the  tunnel  was  choked 
up  with  earth.  A chasm  on  the  surface,  30 
feet  wide  and  8 feet  deep,  rendered  the  road 
impassable  ; but  the  damage,  both  to  the  tunnel 
and  the  road,  has  been  repaired — at  least  the 
former,  aud  a little  time  will  complete  the 
latter  repair.  The  embankment  north  of 
Stowmarket  subsides  almost  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed,  but  the  length  of  the  line  across  the 
Morass  i9  not  great,  and  the  embankment  is 
not  above  six  feet  high. The  Wrea  embank- 

ment, on  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  line,  near 
Carlisle,  is  said  to  be  front  70  to  80  feet  in 
height.  There  have  been  repeated  slippings 
on  this  embankment  also,  and  it  is  still  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  although  it  has  lately  been 
upheld  by  a substantial  wooden  frame-work. 
The  still  more  secure  fixing  of  this  frame-work, 
previous  to  the  opening,  has  been  recommended 

to  the  consideration  of  the  directors. A 

rojal  commission  is  to  be  appointed  to  fix  the 
site  of  a central  railway  terminus  iu  Glasgow, 
so  soon  as  the  concurrence  of  the  citizens  is 
obtained. The  Edinburgh  Register  pre- 

sents the  following  as  a correct  list  of  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  on  the 
different  railways  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion within  the  iimits  of  the  county: — On  the 
Hawick  branch  of  the  North  British  line, 
2,325;  of  whom  upwards  of  1,300  are  Scotch- 
men, 1,000  Irishmen,  and  only  about  twenty 
Englishmen.  On  the  Caledonian  line,  649; 
of  whom  there  are  300  Scotchmen,  the  same 
number  of  Irishmen,  and  only  about  thirty 

Englishmen. The  Journal  de  la  Somme 

states,  that  the  tunnel  of  Port  Noyon,  on  the 
Boulogne  line,  has  been  examined  since  the 
accident  of  the  18th  ult.,  and  although  no 
damage  could  be  traced  as  the  cause  of  the 
crash  heard  on  that  occasion,  it  has  been  re- 
solved that  the  head  of  the  tunnel  shall  be 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  brick  vault  strengthened 

with  bands  of  stone. l'hc  Journal  des  DSbats 

assures  us,  that  the  Pope  lias  asked  of  the 
French  government,  and  obtained,  copies  of  all 
the  laws  and  statutes  anent  railways  ; his  holi- 
ness being  anxious  to  establish  throughout  his 
dominions  a complete  network  of  railways. 


Destructive  Fires. — At  Nantucket,  in 
America,  lately  180  buildings  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  at  present 
incalculable,  but  there  is  no  explicit  intima- 
tion of  the  loss  of  life  in  consequence.  In 
order  to  arrest  the  flames,  it  is  said  that  twenty 
houses  were  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  the 
whole  stock  of  that  material  in  the  town  having 
been  thus  exhausted.  Property  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  30,000/.  has  also  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  the  Mauritius. 

The  Rebuilding  ok  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland.— An  act  has  passed  the  legislature 
of  Newfoundland  for  raising  the  sum  of 
250,000/.,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  rebuilding 
and  improvement  of  the  town  of  St.  John. 


GODFREY  HOUSE,  KENT. 


GODFREY  HOUSE,  NEAR  IIOLLING-  I 
BOURNE,  KENT. 

Godfrey  House  stands  a short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Hollingbourne,  about  live 
miles  from  Maidstone.  It  is  a very  pood  spe- 
cimen of  the  ancient  Kentish  wood  noggen 
house.  On  its  first  erection  it  probably  formed 
the  residence  of  some  respectable  yeoman  of 
the  county;  a tablet  over  the  doorway  states 
it  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1587-  The 
building  is  not  noticed  in  any  topographical 
history,  nor  can  any  information  be  obtained 
respecting  it.  The  owner,  a gentleman, 
resides  in  an  exceedingly  ugly  building  in  the 
neighbourhood ; he  permits  Godfrey  House 
to  be  occupied  by  several  families  of  his  la- 
bourers. The  whole  of  its  interior  has  been 
stripped  of  whatever  works,  ancient  or  interest 
ing,  it  might  formerly  have  possessed.  The 
sound  condition  of  the  building  at  present  proves 
it  to  have  been  originally  carefully  constructed, 
and  some  extremely  good  metal  work  remain- 
ing in  the  windows,  shows  that  equal  attention 
was  paid  to  the  decoration  and  finishing. 

F C.J.  R. 

We  have  in  preparation  a number  of 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
from  an  early  period, 
and  abroad,  which  will  be 
readers  from  time  to  time,  and 
by  a general  review  of  the  sub- 
are  issued. 


WORKS  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  interior  of  the  town-hall  lias  been 
decorated  in  the  polychromatic  stylo  for 
the  approaching  musical  festival.  1 he  general 
tone  of  the  ceiling  and  cove  is  a sub- 
dued buff,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  sunk 
panels  blue  and  red,  mingled  with  grey,  are 
introduced.  The  main  cornice  has  its  parts 
brought  out  by  contrast  of  colour,  and  in  the 
frieze  is  an  appropriate  ornament.  On  the 
walls  a deep  brownish  red,  relieved  with  co- 
loured frets,  &c.,  serves  to  throw  in  high  relief 
the  pilasters,  which  are  of  a light  tone  of 
colour.  The  galleries  are  painted  oak,  the 
ornamental  balustrade  being  in  imitation  of 
bronze  partly  gilt.  The  orchestra  has  been 
brought  forward  and  coloured.  The  grand 
organ,  it  is  thought,  now  assumes  an  appear- 
ance that  accords  with  the  vastness  of  its  pro- 
portions and  the  power  of  its  tones.  The 
whole  range  of  pipes  is  illuminated  in  vellum 
colour  and  gold,  the  framework  being  oak, 
of  which  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  are 

gilt. It  has  been  resolved  to  complete  the 

town  hall  forthwith,  and  to  form  two  spacious 
streets  around  the  northern  and  western  sides 

of  the  building. The  Corporate  Buildings 

Committee  have  been  directed  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  4,000  square  yards  of  ground  near 
the  town-hall,  offered  by  the  commissioners 
at  cost  price,  and  to  advertise  for  plans  for  the 


contemplated  erections. The  Lunatic  Asy- 

lum Committee,  anticipating  a considerable 
saving  by  carrying  on  the  building  of  the 
asylum  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  the 
borough  gaol,  have  directed  Mr.  D.  R.  Ilill  to 

prepare  the  necessary  plans. The  Gaol 

Committee  have  caused  their  works  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  whole  of  the  brickwork  of  the 
prison  is  now  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  ready  for  re-letting.  The  Inspector  of 
Prisons  has  approved  of  the  works.  The  lia- 
bilities of  the  suretiesof  the  late  Mr.  \V  althew, 
the  contractor,  amount  to  3,250/.,  or  10  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  contract ; 
and  the  council  have  decided  to  hold  them 
fully  liable,  although  the  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers, it  is  said,  would  be  very  trifling.— — 
The  Poor  Law  Guardians  were  to  determine 
on  Friday  as  to  the  site  of  the  new  work- 
house.  


Free  Exhibition.  — The  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  purchased  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  will  open  on  Monday  next,  at  the 
Suffolk-street  gallery.  The  collection  is  a 
good  one;  we  shall  notice  it  next  week. 

Bi.aokburn  and  Preston  Railway 
Competition. — A correspondent  informs  us 
that  the  directors  have  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium, for  a design  for  the  Blackburn  station, 
to  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  of  London. 
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STALL  ENDS  IN  CHOIR,  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  one 
i of  the  stall  ends  in  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathe- 
i dral,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties.  That 
now  given  is  the  best  in  design.  The  execu- 
i tion  of  the  carving  of  these  stall  ends  and  of 
the  misereres  is  truly  exquisite. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  PAINTING 

AS  FORMERLY  USED  IN  CHURCHES. 

As  the  discovery  of  painting  on  the  walls  of 
churches  is  now  of  daily  occurrence,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  offer  a brief 
history  of  the  practice  of  decorating  churches 
with  religious  pictures,  from  its  gradual  intro- 
duction until  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when,  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  practice  re- 
ceived a death  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
entirely  recovered. 

The  earlier  Christian  converts  being  Jews, 
carried  with  them  all  those  prejudices  against 
the  representation  of  life,  so  rigidly  guarded 
against  by  their  law,  as  well  as  by  the  often 
denounced  practice  of  the  pagan  nations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Their  zeal,  in- 
deed, against  the  arts,  so  extensively  used  in 
the  heathen  temples,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
strong  invectives  of  their  apologists.  They 
even  carried  their  enmity  against  the  artists 
themselves,  excluding  them  from  their  com- 
munion, if,  as  converts,  they  continued  to 
practise  the  hated  profession,  and  denying  the 
rite  of  baptism  to  those  candidates  for  admis- 
sion unless  they  renounced  it.  As  they  ob- 
tained more  power  and  influence,  we  have 
instances  of  fanatical  rage  similar  to  that  of 
the  Puritans  of  a later  time  ; and,  perhaps, 
the  progress  of  Christianity  more  than  any 
other  cause  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
already  declining  art  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  the  accession  of 
heathen  converts  to  their  communion  must 
gradually  have  weakened  this  prejudice;  and, 
indeed,  1 shall  presently  have  occasion  to  shew, 
that  it  was  from  among  them  that  the  practice 
first  obtained. 

The  first  public  notice  that  we  find  taken  of 
paintings  in  churches,  is  among  the  canons  of 
a provincial  council,  held  at  Uliberis,  now 
known  as  the  city  of  Elvira,  in  Spain.  The 
precise  date  of  this  assembly  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  near  the  close  of  the  3rd  century.  The 
words  of  the  canon,  by  which  the  practice  is 
unreservedly  condemned,  are  emphatic  and 
precise.  It  says: — “ It  hath  pleased  that  pic- 
tures in  churches  ought  not  to  be,  neither  may 
ivhat  is  wot  shipped  or  adored  be  painted  on 
the  walls.” 

This  condemnation  of  itself  argues  a some- 
what extensive  application  of  a principle,  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  in  this  sentence  we 
must  not  recognize  the  voice  of  the  church, 
for  it  is  certain  that  it  never  received  universal 
attention,  and  in  all  probability  its  influence 
was  not  felt  beyond  the  province  in  which  the 
council  was  assembled. 

The  first  indications  of  a yearning  towards 
representation  in  the  Christian  society,  was 
evidenced  by  the  use  of  symbolic  forms  ; such, 
for  instance,  as  the  fish,  the  lyre,  the  dove, 
the  lamb,  the  vine,  the  palm,  the  ship,  the 
anchor,  to  which  may  be  added  the  cross  as 
probably  the  earliest  of  all,  and  the  monogram 
of  the  holy  name.  It  is  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  places  consecrated  so  early  to  Christian 
worship,  through  the  danger  to  which  its  early 
profession  was  exposed,  that  we  meet  with 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  painting  in 
the  new  religion.  These  are  very  evidently 
the  productions  of  converts  from  the  heathen, 
as  they  so  closely  resemble  in  stylo  and  cha- 
racter the  previous  pagan  decoration.  In- 
deed, this  resemblance  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
requires  a very  narrow  examination  of  the  sub- 
jects to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects betrays  extreme  caution  and  reserve, those 
having  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  way  of  antitype,  being  at  all 
times  preferred.  Of  these,  the  most  frequent 
was  the  story  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  which  was 
generally  told  in  four  compartments  : the  first 


shows  a naked  figure  of  the  prophet  reclining 
beneath  a frame,  on  which  the  gourds  are 
trained  ; the  second  shows  the  mariners  casting 
him  into  the  sea,  and  it  must  here  be  remarked 
that  the  idea  of  the  whale  is  curiously  ex- 
pressed by  an  animal  resembling  the  sen  horse 
of  classic  antiquity;  the  third,  the  monster 
casting  him  upon  land,  and  the  fourth  repre- 
sents him  seated. 

A selection  of  miracles  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  also  of  frequent  occurrence  arranged 
together;  thus  Noah  receiving  the  dove  re- 
turning with  the  olive  branch,  Moses  striking 
the  rock,  the  Manna  in  the  wilderness,  Abra- 
ham about  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  a few 
others.  Of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament, 
though  rarer,  many  were  particularly  selected, 
such  as  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed,  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  restoring  the  blind  to 


sight : and  the  manner  of  treating  these  sub- 
jects was  peculiar,  and  exhibited  a symbolic 
tendency.  The  introduction  of  the  figure  ot 
the  Saviour  is  rare,  unless  it  be  under  the 
form  of  the  good  shepherd  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  a lamb  strayed  from  the  flock  ; but 
there  is  no  attempt  at  any  peculiar  elevation 
of  character.  Another  popular  subject  belongs 
to  this  period  of  Christian  art,  and  this  only  : 
it  is  that  of  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre, 
plainly  taken  from  pagan  art,  although  there 
was  a strong  inclination  to  give  to  the  Orphic 
hymns  a prophetic  character.  The  earliest 
design  in  which  the  virgin  and  child  are  in- 
troduced is  in  the  catacombs  of  S.  Callisten 
Pope  on  the  Appian  way  ; this  is  the  adoration 
of  the  magi,  who  are  all  represented  in  the 
Phrygian  cap.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
brief  space  to  which  I must  confine  myself,  to 
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enter  as  much  into  detail  as  this  subject  re- 
quires. 1 must  be  content  with  a very  general 
glance,  noting  only  that  which  is  of  particular 
interest. 

I will  therefore  now  pass  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  painting  of  the  catacombs,  to 
notice  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the 
decoration  of  a Christian  church  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  This  is  found  in  one  of  the  epistles 
of  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  who  flourished  at 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  con- 
temporary of  SS.  Augustin  and  Jerome.  Pau- 
linus was  a native  of  Aquitain,  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  of  great  wealth  ; he  became  a con- 
vert to  Christianity,  and  was  exceedingly 
zealous  in  his  new  faith;  in  proof  of  which  he 
constructed  a magnificent  church  near  Nola, 
in  honour  of  St.  Felix,  the  martyr,  of  which 
he  has  given  a very  interesting  and  minute 
description,  both  of  the  arrangement  and  of 
tli e nature  of  its  decoration.  Among  other 
things  he  describes  the  paintings  introduced 
on  the  walls  and  vaulting,  all  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  selected  from  the  Old  Testament. 
He  begins,  “ Now  I will  that  you  see  the  pic- 
tures in  the  painted  aisles  (porticibus)  in  a 
long  company,  and  a little  you  may  weary 
your  supine  neck,  whilst  with  inclined  coun- 
tenance you  read  through  all.”  Then  he 
continues  to  enumerate  and  descant  on  the 
several  subjects,  from  which  it  appears  that 
it  contained  the  story  of  Moses,  the  passage 
of  Jordan,  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Orpah,  and 
arranged  on  walls  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
temptation  of  Job,  story  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and 
Esther. 

We  also  learn  from  him  that  the  custom  of 
affixing  descriptive  legends,  or  text  illustration 
of  the  subjects,  had  already  obtained,  for  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  subject,  “ which  is  ex- 
pressed above  by  titles,  that  the  letter  may 
shew  what  the  hand  has  explained.”  He  con- 
cludes by  asking  his  friend,  if  by  cbance  he 
should  require  some  reason  for  this  new  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  sacred  houses,  he  will  show 
it  in  a few  words.  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  the  place  was  frequented  by  a rustic  crowd 
“ not  learned  in  reading,”  for  whose  edification 
it  was  intended,  and  that  such  had  been  the 
effect,  that  “ behold  ! frequent  vigils  extend 
through  the  whole  night.” 

In  the  4lh  century  the  arts  were  rapidly  de- 
clining ; hut  if  we  could  place  confidence  in 
descriptions,  we  might  yet  imagine  a power 
existing  of  no  mean  character.  Among  the 
records  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  there  is 
an  account  of  a painting  of  the  martvrdom  of 
St.  Euphemia,  given  by  Arterius,  bishop  of 
Amasia,  belonging  to  this  era,  in  which  the 
diversity  of  expression  is  particularly  noted 
and  described,  and  the  highest  encomiums  are 
bestowed  upon  the  painter,  not  indeed  unde- 
servedly, if  his  work  answered  the  description. 
“ Greatly  I admire,”  says  he,  “ the  painter  who 
the  effect  of  fighting  nature,  that  is  to  say, 
modesty  and  manliness,  could  combine.”  And 
in  another  part  he  bears  testimony  to  the 
faithful  and  expressive  colouring  thus  : — “ For 
so  manifestly  and  evidently  the  painter  has 
coloured  the  drops  of  blood,  that  you  might 
swear  it  to  flow  from  the  lips,  and  with  weep- 
ing you  are  compelled  to  depart.”  A similar 
testimony,  drawn  from  the  same  authority,  is 
given  by  Gregory  Nvssen,  who  said  he  could 
not  contemplate  a picture  of  the  Abraham 
about  to  offer  up  his  son  without  shedding 
(ears.  We  must,  however,  accept  these  testi- 
monies with  some  reserve  ; for  at  a later  time, 
when  the  arts  were  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with 
similar  encomiums.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  close  of  this  century  saw  the 
principle  of  decorating  churches  with  paintings 
established  far  and  wide,  wherever  Christianity 
was  to  he  found.  And  it  seems  to  have  gone 
on  silently,  without  encountering  any  opposition, 
except,  perhaps,  from  small  communions  of 
heretics. 

In  this  country  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  introduced  with  Christianity  itself,  by 
the  missionary  St.  Augustine.  A pope,  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  said  it  was  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  the  heathen,  instead  of  reading,  that  they 
might  learn  from  them  what  thev  ought  to 
worship.  Thus,  in  the  7th  century,  we  find 
two  eminent  men,  St.  Wilfrid  and  Benedict 
Biscop,  both  employing  the  arts  extensively  in 
the  service  of  religion.  Bede  gives  an  account 
of  the  latter  bringing  paintings  from  Rome  to 
adorn  his  church  at  Weremouth.  The  images 


of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  twelve  apostles  were 
disposed  on  the  roof  at  the  east  end,  carried 
from  wall  to  wall,  aranged,  apparently,  in 
tablets  or  panels,  for  they  were  doubtless  ex- 
ecuted on  wood  and  in  distemper.  Subjects 
of  Gospel  history  were  disposed  on  the  south 
wall ; the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
on  the  north. 

That  abuses,  however,  had  crept  in  very 
early  we  have  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  says,  that  he  knew  many  who  were  adorers 
of  pictures  and  sculpture  ; but  it  was  not  until 
the  8th  century  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
suppress  the  practice : this,  however,  was 
attempted  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  known  thence 
as  the  Iconoclast.  By  him  religious  pictures 
were  proscribed  in  the  churches  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  provinces  ; they  were  by  his  edict 
defaced  and  covered  with  a smooth  surface  of 
plaster;  but  so  greatly  were  the  popular  feel- 
ings outraged  by  these  proceedings,  that  civil 
war,  embittered  by  theological  controversy, 
raged  throughout  the  Roman  empire  for  up- 
wards of  a century.  To  settle  the  question, 
his  son  and  successor,  Constantine,  called  a 
council  of  the  church  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
754,  which  pronounced  a unanimous  decree, 
that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the 
Eucharist,  were  blasphemous,  and  that  all  such 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  he  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  rigorous  per- 
secution of  those  who  fondly  clung  to  a prac- 
tice to  which  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed, 
this  decree  was  found  impossible  to  he  enforced. 
The  second  Council  of  Nice,  which  took  place 
in  787,  finally  settled  the  question  as  regards 
the  church,  and  produced  a very  permanent 
effect  on  the  practice  of  church  decoration.  The 
records  of  its  proceedings  contain  a vast  deal 
of  information  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  on  the  subject;  it  asserted,  contrary  to 
historic  truth,  the  continuous  use  of  pictures 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  ; but  its  decrees 
respecting  the  relation  of  art  to  the  church 
were  the  most  important,  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  that  they  had  in  reducing 
art  to  a mere  convention,  dependent  on  the 
theologian.  The  council  decreed  that  the 
structure  of  images  was  not  the  invention  of 
the  painters,  but  the  approved  legislation  and 
tradition  of  the  church  ; and  in  another  place 
he  says,  “ the  art  alone  is  the  painter’s,  but  the 
ordination  and  disposition  the  holy  fathers.” 
The  consequence  was,  that  from  that  time 
art  lost  its  mental  activity,  and  remained 
stationary  for  centuries;  and  in  the  Greek 
church  to  this  day  it  affords  a most  singular 
phenomenon  of  the  repetition  of  the  same 
form  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  so  much  so  that  Messrs.  Didron  and 
Durand,  the  eminent  French  antiquaries,  re- 
marked in  a tour  in  Greece  in  1838,  that  the 
resemblance  between  works  executed  at  St. 
Mark’s,  in  Venice,  by  Greek,  or  as  they  are 
better  known,  Byzantine  artists,  in  the  tenth 
century,  was  complete  even  to  the  number  of 
folds  in  the  drapery,  to  works  many  centuries 
subsequent.  The  influence  of  Byzantine  art 
was  felt  throughout  Europe  for  many  centu- 
ries. Their  art,  founded  upon  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  remained,  as  before  ob- 
served, a fixed  type,  without  improvement, 
possessing  but  a limited  mechanical  power, 
and  still  less  feeling  for  nature. 

The  freer  spirit  of  the  west  naturally  ope- 
rated very  powerfully  in  destroying  this  domi- 
nation, which  fettered  the  hand  of  the  artist, 
for  although  convention  can  be  observed  even 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  yet  there 
were  many  departures  from  its  influence.  It 
is  exceedingly  curious  to  note  this  feature  in 
mediaeval  religious  art,  which  we  have  many 
opportunities  of  observing  throughout  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
whether  seen  in  MSS.  sculptures,  or  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  churches  ; even  in  the  tech- 
nical delineation  of  form  down  to  middle  of 
the  last-mentioned  period,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a fixed  rule.  This  may  be  partially  no- 
ticed in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  features, 
which  certainly  for  a whole  century  does  not 
materially  differ. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  no 
serious  opposition  was  made  to  pictures  in 
churches,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  but 
that  every  church  had  some  kind  of  religious 
painting  on  its  walls. 

Tn  the  12th  century,  when  so  great  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  arts,  we  find  the  voice 
of  eloquent  St.  Bernard  is  raised  against  those 


monstrous  combinations  of  forms  painted  on 
the  walls  of  churches.  “ Monstrous  centaurs! 
half  men,  spotted  tigers,”  & c. ; hecontinues,  you 
see  under  one  head  many  bodies,  and  again  on 
one  body  many  heads.  Here  is  observed  the 
tail  of  a serpent  on  a quadruped,  &c. ; and  he 
observes,  the  whole  day  is  occupied  in  admir- 
ing these  things  rather  than  in  meditating  on 
the  law  of  God.  I should  imagine  that  those 
grotesque  figures  common  on  Norman  fonts, 
are  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  this  father. 

The  improvement  and  advance  in  archi- 
tecture in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  were  ac- 
companied by  a corresponding  progress  in  the 
art  of  painting  and  design,  and  our  parochial 
as  well  as  our  cathedral  churches  received  as 
much  decoration  as  expense  and  circumstances 
permitted,  and  thus  it  continued  until  the  16th 
century,  when  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
reformation  in  this  country,  was  the  con- 
demnation of  paintings  in  churches;  at  this 
period,  they  were  covered  with  whitewash  and 
defaced,  and  their  places  supplied  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  John  Green  Wam.er. 


MASONIC  HALL  AT  COWES. 

IIot  as  the  weather  was,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  actually  been  thrown  into  a cold  perspira- 
tion,— nay  even  positively  congealed,  trans- 
formed into  a Hecla,  and  only  this  eruption 
can  relieve  me.  Is  it  possible,  that  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall  at  Cowes  is  designed  to  be  anything 
like  the  wood-cut  in  the  Illustrated  Neivs  ? 
Why,  it  out-Pecksniffs  Pecksniff!  Though 
the  place  itself  is  called  Cowes,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  the  people  there,  those  at  least  con- 
cerned in  this  particular  matter,  to  shew  them- 
selves downright  calves.  Most  unlucky  was  it 
for  the  architect  that  there  was  any  fuss  at  all 
on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone,  be- 
cause had  it  not  been  for  that  highly  interesting 
ceremony,  the  Illustrated  would  never  have 
thought  of  illustrating  him  and  his  building 
as  it  has  now  done.  What  a delicious  tit-bit 
would  that  same  Masonic  Hall  be  for  Welby 
Pugin  to  show  up,  in  a second  volume  of  his 
“ Contrasts,”  as  a specimen  of  our  classical 
Anglo-Grecian  style!  Why,  Sir,  surely  the 
illustrious  Illustrated  must:  have  had  a wicked 
hoax  put  upon  it  by  some  malicious  person  ; 
or  else  its  architectural  artist  must  have  palmed 
upon  us  an  idea,  an  invention  of  his  own,  as 
a veritable  copy  of  the  architect's  own  draw- 
ing, in  which  he  flatters  the  Cowes  building 
and  its  architect,  by  making  the  Grecian  Doric 
pilasters  twelve  diameters  high  ! 

Budownik. 

P.S.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  ar- 
chitectural journal  which  is  published  at  Edin- 
burgh ? That  there  is  some  Scotch  publica- 
tion of  the  kind  is  evident,  because  otherwise, 
the  cannie  Scotchmen  would  surely  not  fail  to 
correspond  and  communicate  with  English 
ones,  and  to  let  us  know  who  is  the  Scotch 
Barry,  who  the  Scotch  Smirke. 


THE  SAILORS’  HOME,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  building,  the  first  stone  of  which  has 
been  recently  laid  with  so  much  parade  by  the 
Prince  Albert,  is  to  be  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  gables,  towers,  vanes,  and  ogee 
headed  roofs,  and  will  stand  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Custom-house,  Its  site  possesses 
a frontage  to  Hanover-street  of  168  feet; 
to  Paradise  street  of  .53  feet ; to  Canning-place 
opposite  the  Post-office,  of  95  feet;  and  to  the 
back  passages  leading  from  Canning-place  to 
Paradise-street,  of  175  feet.  The  principal 
entrance  front,  opposite  the  Post-office,  is  di- 
vided by  the  bays  common  to  the  Tudor  style, 
into  five  compartments.  The  centre  one  will 
contain  the  doorway,  with  a recessed  porch, 
flanked  by  Doric  pilasters  and  columns.  At 
each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  building  there 
will  be  a square  tower,  104  feet  high,  with  ogee- 
headed roofs,  surmounted  with  gilt  spires  and 
vanes.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  fronting 
Hanover-street,  and  towards  the  back  passage, 
there  will  be  between  the  extreme  towers, 
five  breaks  or  projections.  These,  as  well  as 
the  projected  divisions  of  the  other  fronts,  will 
finish  with  broken  curvilinear  gables,  with 
brackets,  pinnacles,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
four  fronts  is  filled  with  mullinned  and  tran- 
somed  windows,  so  arranged,  that,  the  floors 
in  the  interior  crossing  them  about  the  middle, 
they  will  light,  at  once,  two  stories 
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An  open  balustrade  will  extend  round  the 
top  of  the  building  between  the  gables  and 
towers,  and  the  roof  will  be  asphalted  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a promenade  for  the 
sailors. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  the  architect,  Messrs. 
S.  and  J.  Blakley,  the  builders. 

Calculating  folks  have  found  out  that  twice 
as  much  money  as  the  building  will  cost  has 
been  spent  in  laying  the  first  stone. 


IS  THE  TOWER  OF  YORK  MINSTER 
SAFE  ? 

A rumour  of  certain  cracks  in  the  great 
tower  reached  us  a short  time  since,  but  did 
not  seem  to  have  much  weight.  The  Athe- 
nceum , however,  reports  a conversation  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, which  confirms  it : — 

Mr.  Browne,  the  historian  of  the  Minster, 
began  by  making  some  remarks  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  centre  tower;  which  he  contended 
was  of  Norman  workmanship, — though  the 
characteristics  of  its  style  were  of  a much 
later  date.  lie  had  made,  he  said,  a very 
careful  examination  of  the  tower,  in  every  ac- 
cessible part;  and  could  distinctly  trace  many 
remains  of  Norman  masonry,' — particularly  in 
the  north-west  angle.  If  John  le  Romayne 
had  erected  the  tower  anew  from  the  founda- 
tion, we  should  never  have  had  so  much  Nor- 
man work  left  as  we  now  have.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect to  give  the  honour  of  erecting  the  tower 
to  John  le  Romayne.  He  could  observe 
Norman  work  from  the  very  foundation, 
through  the  clerestory,  up  to  the  very  battle- 
ments. All  that  John  le  Romayne  did  was  to 
re-case  the  tower;  and  this  Norman  work, 
cased  by  Romayne,  stands,  he  was  sorry  to 
observe,  on  very  .rotten  foundations.  You 
may  take  as  much  away  of  it  as  you  like  with 
your  fingers — you  may  thrust  a crowbar  into 
it  over  the  head  with  as  much  ease  as  you 
would  into  a tub  of  butter.  He  was  sorry  to 
observe,  moreover,  that  the  cracks  in  the 
Great  Tower  were  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Something  should  be  done,  and  at  once,  to  in- 
sure the  stability  of  the  fabric.  The  removal 
of  the  6,000  gallons  of  water  from  the  tower 
would  lessen  the  pressure  very  considerably, 
lie  knew  very  well  why  the  water  was  placed 
there* — but  “ let  us  watch  our  cathedral  care- 
fully, and  we  shall  have  no  further  need  of 
such  a pressure  on  its  top.” 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Browne.  The  cracks  were  there, 
it  was  true ; and  he  was  assured  that  they  were 
increasing.  Mr.  Brtnvne  had  anticipated  him, 
for  it  had  certainly  been  his  intention  to  have 
represented  the  state  of  the  tower  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  before  he  left  York.  He  had  ob- 
served similar  cracks  in  the  tower  of  Hereford 
Cathedral ; and  every  architect  was  aware  of 
the  great  repairs  in  progress  in  that  cathe- 
dral. He  had  tested  the  cracks  at  Hereford 
by  filling  them  up  with  plaster. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  said  : — lie 
was  sure  that  the  proper  authorities  would  take 
some  steps  to  arrest  the  danger ; and  it  would 
be  prudent  to  consider  whether  the  tower — 
hitherto  thought,  and,  he  believed,  with  reason, 
too  insecure  to  carry  pinnacles — should  be  made 
to  bear  so  great  a weight  of  water,  at  a time 
when  its  very  foundations  were  in  danger. 

Mr.  XV.  Vernon  Harcourt  wished  to  assure 
the  gentlemen  who  were  present  that  the 
guardianship  of  the  cathedral  had  not  been  in- 
trusted to  careless  and  indifferent  persons. 
The  cathedral  had  never  been  in  such  thorough 
repair  as  it  wa9  at  this  very  time.  This  was 
a new  discovery  of  Mr.  Browne.  Ho  had 
never  heard  of  it  before — the  master  masons 
had  never  heard  of  it — and  the  careful  survey 
made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  a few  years  back, 
contradicted  it  altogether. 

Professor  Willis  remarked  that  Mr.  Browne’s 
apprehensions  were  utterly  groundless ; that 
these  settlements  had  existed  for  hundreds  of 
years;  and  that  if  the  cracks  referred  to  were 
of  any  consequence,  then  all  our  cathedrals — 
Ely  especially — were  in  the  utmost  danger. 
But  he  had  no  such  fears.  Nor  was  the  test 
of  the  plaster  of  any  great  importance;  for 
plaster  generally  contracted  as  it  dried.  It 
was  a test,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Nothing  but  what  was  good  could  result  from 
a conversation  like  this. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Near  the  Slough  Station,  on  the  Great 
Western  Line  of  Railway,  a building  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  prisoners  apprehended 
in  the  Stoke  and  Eton  divisions  of  the  county 
is  about  to  be  erected  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  county  surveyor  and  approved  of 

by  the  magistrates. The  new  church  at 

Bednall,  Staffordshire,  was  consecrated  by  the 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  the  week  before  last. 

A new  theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Leam- 
ington.  On  the  24th  ult.,  the  new  church 

in  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  Deeping 
Fen,  Lincolnshire,  was  consecrated  by  the 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. The  new  church  at 

Zeals,  in  the  parish  of  Mere,  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  completion  ; it  is  in  the  decorated 
style. The  new  and  extensive  works  in  pro- 

gress at  the  Bristol  docks,  were  suddenly  de- 
stroyed on  the  8th  instant  by  the  flooding  of 
the  Avon  and  Frome,  mingled  with  a sudden 
and  unusual  rush  of  the  tide,  which  many  for 
the  moment  believed  to  be  the  result  of  an 
earthquake.  The  damage  to  the  works  (which 
have  been  in  constant  progress  for  several 
months,  for  the  admission  of  shipping  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  50,000/.  or  60,000/.),  is  thought  to  amount 

to  at  least  5,000/ Twenty-five  houses  in 

the  vicinity  of  Aberayron,  and  Talsarn,  Car- 
diganshire, have  been  destroyed  and  some  lives 
lost  about  the  same  time  by  similar  floods; 
and  four  bridges  also,  between  Aberayron 
and  Aberystwith,  have  been  demolished. 

The  new  market  at  Carmarthen  was 

opened  last  week.  Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Fowler 

is  the  architect. The  same  architect  is  about 

to'erectin  thesameplace,anewAssembly  Room, 
and  to  re-erect  a monument  to  Sir  Thomas 

Picton. The  first  stone  of  the  new  church 

at  Motcombe,  near  Shaftesbury,  was  laid  on 
Monday,  August  3rd,  by  Lord  Robert  Gros- 
venor.  The  style  of  the  building  is  perpen- 
dicular Gothic;  it  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  west  tower,  and  south  porch,  and  ac- 
commodates about  460  persons.  All  the  roofs 
are  open,  and  the  seats  arc  uniform.  Mr.  G. 
Alexander  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Maskell, 

of  Motcombe,  the  builder. A prize  of  50/. 

has  been  offered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  II.  Foley,  through 
the  Institute  of  Popular  Science  at  Stourbridge, 
for  the  best  practicable  plan  of  improving 

that  town  by  joint-stock  companies.- At 

Sheffield,  lately,  the  entire  slate-work  of 
two  houses  suddenly  fell  into  the  street.  Its 
insufficiency  had  previously  determined  its 

removal  at  any  rate. On  Tuesday  week 

Lund  Church  was  re-opened,  after  having  un- 
dergone a thorough  repair  and  cleansing. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Hixen,  in  the  parish  of  Stowe,  was  laid  on  the 

18th  ult.  by  the  Marchioness  of  Lothian. . 

The  free  church  of  Glass,  Strathbogie,  was 

opened  on  the  16th  ult. It  is  proposed  to 

erect  a Presbyterian  college  at  Belfast.  Public 
baths  and  washhouses  are  in  course  of  erection 

there. A church  for  sparnen  is  about  to  be 

erected  at  Douglas, Isle  ofMan,partlyoutof  the 
materials  of  a hulk  lent  by  the  Admiralty,  and 

hitherto  used  as  a church  for  seamen. The 

roof  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  Dublin  was  set 
fire  to  on  the  4th  current,  by  the  negligence 
of  some  plumbers  employed  on  it.  Consider- 
able damage  was  done  to  the  roof  and  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and 
much  fear  and  excitement  prevailed  lest  the 
fire  should  reach  the  vaults  of  the  Exchange, 
which  are  stored  with  several  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  whisky  in  bond,  and  run  along  be- 
neath the  houses  in  Parliament-street,  Dame- 
street,  and  Lower  Castle  Yard.  It  i9  really 
disgraceful  to  think  how  frequently  the  most 
valuable  property  is  placed  in  jeopardy  or  de- 
stroyed by  negligence  of  this  same  de- 
scription. 


Bath  Bricks.— It  is  singular  that  the  only 
known  substance  from  which  these  bricks  can 
be  made,  is  a sludge  or  mud,  deposited  by  the 
river  Parrot,  and  that  of  such  deposits  it  is 
only  that  within  a mile  above  and  a mile  below 
the  town  of  Bridgewater  that  will  do.  They 
are  used,  as  every  one  knows,  for  cleaning 
knives,  81  c. 

Palm  Wood. — The  Board  of  Customs,  con- 
sidering that  palm  wood  comes  under  the  de- 
scription of  furniture  wood,  have  decided  that 
it  is  to  be  admitted  duty  free. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  a court  was  held  ; 
Mr.  Leslie  in  the  chair.  The  cash  balance  at 
the  bankers  appeared  to  be  15,276/.  69.  Id. 

A great  number  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  Westminster  jurisdiction  were  read,  com- 
plaining of  the  nuisances  to  the  inhabitants 
arising  from  inefficient  drainage,  and  the  foul 
emanations  from  the  sewers. 

On  the  application  of  various  individuals, 
liberty  was  granted  for  the  building  of  1,747 
feet  of  new  sewers  and  101  house  drains. 

A motion,  by  Mr.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Le  Breton,  “ That  all  works  estimated  at  not 
exceeding  200/.  be  in  future  done  by  the  work- 
men in  the  employment  of  the  commissioners, 
without  advertising  for  contractors  to  do  the 
same,  notwithstanding  any  rule  or  bye-law  to 
the  contrary,  provided  the  surveyor  certify  that 
the  work  to  be  done  i9  of  a pressing  nature:” 
was  negatived  by  13  to  3. 

The  report  of  the  solicitors  as  to  the  two 
trials  against  the  sureties  of  Mr.  Bird,  the  con- 
tractor, for  the  failure  of  the  large  sewer  in 
Gloucester-road,  Paddington,  was  then  con- 
sidered; and  Mr.  Willoughby,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Le  Breton,  moved,  “ That  the  advice  of  the 
counsel  employed  by  this  court  in  the  case  of 
Donaldson  v.  Smith  be  adopted,  and  that  they 
he  instructed  to  move  for  a new  trial  therein.” 
Upon  which  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
John  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  Godrich,  “ That 
it  is  not  advisable  that  any  further  proceed- 
ings be  taken  in  the  matter.”  Amendment 
carried  by  11  to  7-  The  court  then  appointed 
Wm.  Conquest  to  be  drawing  clerk,  at  100/. 
per  annum ; salary  to  commence  from  25th  of 
March  last. 

Mr.  Chalmers  moved  and  Mr.  Le  Breton 
seconded  a motion,  “To  confirm  the  order  of 
court  of  the  24th  July  last,  respecting  Mr. 
Whitchurch’s  applications,  and  to  sanction  the 
expenditure  therein  recommended.” 

Upon  putting  which,  the  chairman  said, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  declare  his  opinion, 
that  the  proposed  expenditure,  however  bene- 
ficial to  the  building  speculation  in  question, 
was  an  illegal  application  of  the  sewers’  rate. 
Carried  by  17  to  1. 

The  surveyor  reported  two  breaches  of 
sewers,  one  crossing  Regent-street  at  Major 
Foubert’s-place,  and  one  in  Conduit-street,  in 
the  examination  of  which  he  had  discovered 
that  a very  large  quantity  of  sewage  from  the 
eastern  division  of  sewers  was,  through  this 
channel,  carried  into  the  western  division,  and 
ultimately  into  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond 
Sewer.  The  reparations  were  proceeding,  and 
the  court  approved  thereof,  and  required  that 
after  the  breaches  were  completely  secured,  the 
surveyor  should  report  fully  on  the  subject. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Donald- 
son, seconded  by  Mr.  Bayli9,  “ That  a precept 
be  now  signed  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  to 
call  out  a jury  to  inquire  into  such  things  as 
shall  be  given  them  in  charge,  respecting  the 
sewage  of  Monmouth-road,  Paddington,  for 
Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  10  o’clock  a.m.” 
Carried,  and  the  precept  signed. 


HEAVITREE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL, 
NEAR  EXETER. 

This  new  or  rather  re-erected  parish 
church,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  supported  by  a 
strong  corps  of  clergy.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  the  designer  of  several  of  the  dio- 
cesan churches  of  Exeter.  The  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  John  Kens- 
hole,  of  Ileavitree,  by  whom  Mr.  Simon  Rowe, 
of  Saint  Sidewells,  was  engaged  to  execute  the 
freestone  work.  The  church  has  been  built 
by  subscription,  assisted  by  grants  to  the 
amount  of  500/.  from  the  Church  Building 
Societies.  The  amount  of  accommodation  it 
affords  is  sittings  for  1,220  persons,  of  which 
number  513  are  free  and  unappropriated.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  county. 

We  extract  the  following  abbreviated  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
Gazette  ; — 

The  style  is  that  of  the  15th  century,  and 
all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient 
church  have  been  carefully  maintained  and 
restored.  The  dimensions  internally  are  as 
follows: — Chancel,  25  feet  by  16  feet;  nave, 
86  feet  by  22  feet ; north  and  south  aisles  each, 
94  feet  by  13  feet  6 inches,  with  a southern 
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porch  and  vestry  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  Externally  it  is  faced  with  limestone 
from  the  quarries  at  Cbudleigh,  having  the 
windows,  string  courses,  cornices,  battlement 
mouldings,  and  other  dressings  of  freestone 
from  Caen  in  Normandy.  A granite  base- 
ment or  plinth  is  carried  round  the  building  on 
all  sides,  and  the  gables  are  surmounted  with 
floriated  crosses.  Internally,  this  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  altitude, and  forthehigh  pitch  of 
its  open  roofs,  the  principal  timbers  of  which  are 
of  oak,  and  in'  the  chancel  roof  are  some  an- 
cient carved  bosses,  coloured  and  gilt  as  they 
were  in  the  former  church.  The  columns  and 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are 
a restoration  in  every  point  as  regards  detail 
of  those  in  the  old  church  ; they  are  especially 
rich,  and  varied  in  their  foliage  and  capitals. 
There  is  a fine  chancel  arch,  richly  moulded, 
and  of  good  proportions,  on  the  north  side  of 
which  is  situate  the  pulpit,  carved  in  Caen 
atone,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  ancient 
one  at  Harberton.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  the  reading  desk  and  eagle, 
the  latter  carved  in  old  oak,  by  Mr.  Winsor, 
senior  verger  of  the  cathedral.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chancel  it  was  originally  intended 
to  have  refixed  the  former  window ; but  on 
inspection  it  being  found  much  decayed,  as 
well  as  of  a somewhat  debased  architectural 
character;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Portview, 
liberally  presented  a new  window  of  four  lights 
carved  in  Caen  stone;  and  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Atherley,  the  vicar,  has  filled  the  same  with 
stained  glass  executed  by  INI r.  Robert  Beer,  of 
Exeter,  and  comprising  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  &c.  The  south  window  of  the 
chancel  has  a figure  in  stained  glass,  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  south  aisle  there  is  a speci- 
men of  a memorial  window  of  three  lights; 
the  first  and  third  bordered  after  a specimen 
in  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
stone,  large  and  highly  enriched.  The  bowl 
is  octagonal,  having  each  panel  filled  with  or- 
namental tracery,  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
are  likewise  panelled  with  cinquefoil-headed 
arches  ; springing  from  the  shaft,  to  support 
the  bowl,  is  a band  of  angels  with  expanded 
wings  bearing  shields.  We  hope,”  adds  the 
writer,  “ to  see  ere  long,  an  adequate  tower 
and  spire  added,  which  will  render  the  church 
complete.” 


HAYDON  ON  FRESCO. 

The  power  of  light,  which  the  reflection  of 
lime  produces,  shining  through  the  colours 
placed  on  it,  renders  fresco,  in  spite  of  its 
deficiency  of  shadow,  fitter  for  public  decora- 
tion than  oil,  whose  power  lies  in  its  gorgeous 
shadow.  The  power  of  fresco  lies  in  light — 
the  power  of  oil  in  depth  and  tone.  Oil  is 
luminous  in  shadow — fresco  in  light.  A mighty 
space  of  luminous  depth  and  ‘ darkness  visible,’ 
gives  a murky  splendour  to  a hall  or  public 
building.  A mighty  space  of  silvery  breadth 
and  genial  fleshliness,  with  lovely  faces,  and 
azure  draperies,  and  sunny  clouds,  and  heroic 
forms,  elevates  the  spirits,  and  gives  a gaiety 
and  triumphant  joy  to  the  mind.  The  less 
shadow  in  decoration  the  better.  Fresco  is 
not  desirable,  because  it  is  practised  on  a de- 
spotic material,  and  therefore  requires  a re- 
solute and  unerring  hand,  a fixed  eye,  and 
steady  brain.  It  is  desirable  for  its  beauties, 
not  for  its  obstructions.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  paint  with  your  feet  than  your  hands  ; but 
that  is  no  reason  such  a process  is  desirable. 
It  would  be  better  for  fresco  if  lime  had  the 
facilities  of  oil.  It  would  be  no  disadvantage 
to  be  able  to  work  up  and  retouch  like  Rem- 
brandt, but  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  vou 
cannot  doit.  Y'ou  must  take  the  process  as 
it  i9  ; and  as  it  has  been  done  effectually  by 
Italians  and  Greeks,  as  it  has  been  effectually 
used  as  an  engine  by  the  modern  Germans, 
though  far  from  the  perfection  of  Raffaelle, 
there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  it  may  not  be 
also  adopted  by  the  British  school. 

Again,  as  colours  are  in  reality  tinted  water, 
and  as  fresco  and  stucco  have  a tendency  to 
imbibe  water,  colours  ground  in  water  become 
incorporated  with  lime,  water,  and  sand;  and 
when  dry  they  are  not  to  be  dissolved  again 
by  water ; and  the  basis  of  fresco  and  its  colours 
thus  become  harder  than  the  stone  by  drying. 
If  the  stucco  dry  too  rapidly,  as  it  always  does 
in  a hot  climate,  it  does  not  dry  through  ; and 
the  hardness  of  the  surface,  from  having  im- 


bibed carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
hinders  the  interior  from  doing  the  same. 
The  foundation  of  the  stucco  not  being  dry, 
very  often,  in  its  struggles  to  get  at  the  car- 
bonic acid,  splits  and  blisters  what  has  dried 
too  soon  over  it  as  a skin.  This  was  the  reason 
that  Vasari  and  the  Italian  artists  were  con- 
tinually obliged  to  moisten  as  they  went  on; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
climate  of  England,  being  moist,  is  more 
adapted  for  fresco  than  Italy  itself.  Here, 
certainly,  we  have  no  chance  of  fresco  drying 
too  soon  on  the  surface  ; but  mortar  dries  here 
as  hard  as  in  Italy,  and  wherever  mortar  dries 
hard,  there  fresco  may  be  safely  practised.  All 
the  cant  about  our  climate  is  puerile  and  mor- 
bid, and  the  ingenious  objections  of  a sect  in 
England,  who  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
a masterly  style  of  design  and  thinking  being 
established  at  last,  are  not  to  be  regarded. 


COLOURING  AND  POLISHING  MARBLE, 
&c. 

M.  Henri  Auguste  Bex,  of  Great  Titcli- 
ficld-street,  Marylebone,  decorator,  has  ob- 
tained a patent  for  “ A new  method  of  drying, 
polishing,  and  colouring  marble,  stone,  and 
certain  other  materials  used  in  the  construction 
or  decoration  of  houses  and  other  buildings.” 

According  to  the  Patent  Journal , these  im- 
provements consist : First,  in  polishing  marble 
and  stone  by  filling  up  the  pores  of  such  marble 
or  stone  with  plaster  of  Paris  or  marble 
cement;  then  rubbing  them  with  certain  hard 
stones,  applying  a thin  layer  of  plastic  before 
each  rubbing  ; and  lastly  rubbing  them  with 
wax,  or  a mixture  of  wax  and  turpentine. 
Secondly,  in  polishing  certain  other  materials 
used  in  the  construction  or  decoration  of 
houses  or  other  buildings  by  rubbing  them  with 
a varnish  of  gum  lac.  Thirdly,  in  dyeing  and 
colouring  marble,  stone,  and  certain  other  ma- 
terials used  in  the  construction  or  decoration 
of  houses  and  other  buildings,  by  wetting  them 
with  certain  acids,  salts,  and  colouring  mate- 
rials or  their  chemical  combinations,  by  means 
of  a brush  or  sponge.  The  inventor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  said 
invention  is  to  be  performed.  To  polish 
marble  or  stone  lie  first  rubs  the  surface  to  be 
polished  with  a piece  of  sandstone,  and  after- 
wards with  a sandstone  of  a finer  description, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  ordinarily  prac- 
tised, but  he  does  not  claim  this  as  part  of  his 
invention  ; he  then  stops  up  the  pores  of  the 
marble  or  stone  with  plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
up  with  a thin  solution  of  gelatine  and  some 
colouring  matter,  to  render  it  of  same  colour 
as  the  marble  or  stone  to  be  polished,  till  it 
attains  the  consistence  of  cream,  or  else  marble 
cement  mixed  with  colouring  matter,  till  it 
attains  same  consistence,  and  is  similarly 
coloured.  He  lays  on  these  mixtures,  respec- 
tively as  the  case  may  be,  with  a brush,  and 
afterwards  scrapes  them  off  with  a wooden 
knife,  taking  care  that  all  the  pores  of  marble 
or  stone  are  filled  up.  He  then  rubs  the  marble 
or  stone  with  a kind  of  sandstone  called  Charley 
Forest  stone  ; he  then  stops  the  pores,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  same  manner,  again  rubs  them  with 
the  stone,  and  after  that  with  a piece  of  stone 
called  German  stone,  and,  finally,  with  a piece 
of  touchstone ; before  each  of  these  rubbings 
belays  on  with  a brush  a thin  coat  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  marble  cement,  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  milk  ; and  lastly,  should 
colour  of  the  9tone  or  marble  be  clear,  he  lays 
on  a coat  of  wax,  or  mixture  of  wax  and  turpen- 
tine, and  rubs  it  with  a linen,  cotton,  or  woollen 
rag,  till  the  marble  or  stone  becomes  perfectly 
polished,  but  if  the  colour  of  the  marble  or 
stone  should  not  be  clear  before  applying  the 
wax,  or  mixture  of  wax  or  turpentine,  he  rubs 
it  with  linseed  oil  till  the  colour  becomes  clear, 
taking  care  to  remove  all  the  oil  before  he  ap- 
plies the  wax,  but  he  does  not  claim  the  rubbing 
of  the  material  to  be  polished  with  linseed  oil 
or  wax,  or  a mixture  of  wax  and  turpentine, 
a9  part  of  his  invention.  In  addition  to  the 
above  process,  he  sometimes  rubs  the  marble 
or  stone  to  be  polished  with  a piece  of  jasper, 
if  a very  brilliant  polish  is  required.  He 
polishes  the  certain  other  materials  used  in  the 
construction,  &c.,  of  houses  in  same  manner 
as  the  marble  and  stone  above  described,  till 
he  has  completed  the  rubbing  with  the  Charley 
Forest  stone;  but  he  does  not  claim  this  as 
part  of  his  invention.  He  then  rubs  them  with 


linseed  oil,  taking  care  to  wipe  it  off  thoroughly, 
and  then  varnishes  them  with  a varnish  of  gum 
lac  in  the  following  manner  : — He  takes  a ball 
of  wool,  wets  the  surface  of  it  with  the  varnish, 
and  covers  it  with  a linen  rag.  He  then  well 
rubs  the  material  to  be  polished,  adding  a little 
oil  occasionally,  if  the  varnish  should  not  work 
freely.  To  dye  and  colour  marble  or  stone, 
and  certain  other  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  decoration  of  houses,  &c.,  he 
employs  the  same  system  of  acids,  salts,  or 
colouring  matter,  as  generally  used  by  dyers 
in  dyeing  cloths  and  other  textile  fabrics.  He 
applies  the  said  acids,  salts,  or  colouring  ma- 
terials, or  their  chemical  combinations,  in  a 
liquid  state,  over  the  surface  of  the  material 
required  to  be  dyed  or  coloured,  by  means  of  a 
sponge.  If  he  wishes  the  dyed  or  coloured 
surfaces  to  have  the  same  polish  as  the  rest  of 
the  surface  upon  which  he  is  operating,  he  ap- 
plies the  said  colouring  materials  before  he 
begins  to  polish  the  said  substance,  or  when 
the  process  of  polishing  is  only  half  finished  ; 
but  if  he  wishes  the  dyed  or  coloured  matter  to 
be  dead  or  unpolished,  he  applies  the  colour- 
ing materials  after  the  process  of  polishing  is 
completed  ; but  he  does  not  claim  as  his  inven- 
tion the  composition  of  the  said  acids,  &c.,  but 
only  the  application  of  them,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  to  the  dyeing  and  colouring 
of  marble,  stone,  &c.  The  certain  other  ma- 
terials alluded  toin  his  title  are  plaster,  stucco, 
seagliola,  and  a species  of  stucco  invented  in 
France,  and  introduced  by  him  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  and  which  is  called,  “ stuc  a 
la  brosse.”  lie  claims  as  his  invention  the 
following  : — First,  the  filling  up  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  marble  cement,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  the  pores  of  the  marble  or  stone  in- 
tended to  be  polished,  and  rubbing  them  with 
certain  hard  stones,  as  hereinbefore  described  ; 
secondly,  the  polishing  of  certain  other  mate- 
rials used  in  constructing  or  decorating  houses, 
&c. ; and  thirdly,  in  dyeing  or  colouring  mar- 
ble, stone,  and  other  materials,  as  above  de- 
scribed, by  wetting  them  with  certain  acids, 
salts,  colouring  materials,  or  their  chemical 
combinations,  as  above  described,  by  means  of 
a brush  or  sponge. 


ffomsyoHDfitre. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — I observe  in  your  valuable  weekly’ 
journal,  that,  in  your  notice  of  the  construc- 
tion of  various  buildings,  you  frequently  say, 
that  such  and  such  apartm|nts  are  built  “ fire- 
proof,Although  the  making  of  buildings 
fireproof  is  a matter  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance, yet  I believe  the  true  principle  that  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  make  any  portion  of  a building 
fire  proof  is  seldom  or  never  applied. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I directed  a 
building  (near  the  end  of  Bui lington-street), 
having  a floor  similar  to  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent called  fireproof.  The  intention  of  the 
floor  built  under  my  direction  was,  that  it 
should  be  water-proof ; and  in  taking  a view  of 
the  floor  the  other  day’,  I found  it  has  answered 
its  intended  purpose  admirably.  Now,  with 
regard  to  fire-proof  buildings,  the  choice  and 
proper  application  of  fire-proof  materials  are 
all  that  is  required;  they  being  also  of  the 
most  simple  kinds,  namely,  bricks,  clay,  and 
lime  mortar.  Brick  or  tile  arches,  turned 
with  Roman  cement,  will  not  stand  against 
the  action  of  fire  ; there  are  also  other  ma- 
terials now  in  use  very  carelessly  applied. 

I am  desirous  to  be  informed  by  any  of  your 
intelligent  correspondents,  what  methods  are 
taken  to  render  a floor  or  ceiling  fire-proof, 
and  whether  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  external  or  division  walls,  to 
render  them  also  fire-proof. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Wai.  Smith. 

4,  Stockwell  Common,  Clapham-road. 


ASPIIALTE  FOR  STAINING  WOOD. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  paper  for  last  week,  you 
mention  the  wood-work  of  St.  John’s  Church 
as  being  stained  with  asphalte.  Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  inform  me 
of  the  method  of  mixing  it,  and  the  preparation 
the  wood  receives  before  it  is  laid  on?  as  I 
find  a difficulty  in  making  it  dry. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Constant  Subscriber. 
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IHi^cellaitea. 

Trinity  Church,  Paddington. — This 
church,  which  has  been  lately  consecrated, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Higgs,  under  the  diiection 
of  Mr.  Cundy,  the  architect.  It  is  in  the  per- 
pendicular gothic  style  of  the  14th  century, 
and  contains  1,000  pews,  besides  403  sittings 
for  adults  and  200  for  children.  The  chancel 
is  covered,  inside  and  out,  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  The 
building  originated  with  the  Rev.  John  Miles, 
who  offered  4,000/.,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
church  should  not  cost  less  than  10,000/.  The 
contract  for  building  it  was  14,000/.,  but  by 
reason  of  extras,  will  be  increased  4,000/.  The 
Church  Commissioners  have  given  10,000/., 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Paddington  estate  presented  the  ground 
both  for  the  site  of  the  church  and  for  that  of 
a parsonage  house  attached  to  it,  besides  hav- 
ing engaged  to  build  the  latter,  to  which  also 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Miles  has  contributed  upwards 
of  500/.  Mr.  Miles  has  also  given  the  eastern 
stained-glass  window,  which  cost  him  500/. 
He  has  also  contributed  the  expense  of  the 
decorations  of  the  chancel,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  eighty  guineas.  The  building-fund 
committee,  by  subscription,  put  in  the  four 
stained-glass  side  windows,  which  cost  500/. 
Upwards  of  2,000/.  were  sunk  in  raising  the 
foundation  on  its  low  site. 

The  Latest  Excavations  at  Pompeii. 
— While  the  Scientific  Congress  was  lately 
assembled,  a house  was  exposed  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  journals,  had  evidently  be- 
longed to  a rich  citizen.  The  frescoes  are  said 
to  have  been  well  executed,  but  the  other  parts 
were  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  The  house, 
known  by  the  title  of  the  “ Hunters,”  is  now 
entirely  exposed.  It  is  only  remarkable  for 
its  pictures,  which  all  relate  to  hunting.  The 
house  examined  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  presented  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  A few  amphorae  and  some 
bronzes  were  found,  but  their  quality  was  ex- 
ceedingly ordinary.  The  visit  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  brought  to  light  a portable  kitchen. 
It  was  made  of  iron  and  prepared  with  cavi- 
ties to  receive  the  saucepans  containing  the 
meat  and  vegetables.  A recent  excavation 
has  discovered  a house,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
which  was  lying  the  skeleton  of  a man,  and 
near  him  thirty-six  silver  coins  and  two  gold 
ones.  The  latter  were  of  the  time  of  Domitian, 
and  the  silver  pieces  bore  the  likeness  and  the 
name  of  Vespasian.  It  is  thought  to  be  not 
unlikely  that  this  man  may  have  been  a thief, 
who  was  overtaken  by  the  fiery  storm  whilst 
making  his  escape  with  his  booty. 

Street  Architecture. — A correspon- 
dent of  the  Connoisseur ,*  speaking  of  the 
changes  apparent  in  our  street  architecture,  re- 
marks that  “ the  only  danger  appears  to  be,  as 
regards  external  ornament,  lest,  by  avoiding 
one  extreme,  the  taste  of  the  day  should  tumble 
headlong  into  its  opposite  ; and,  while  steering 
clear  of  the  Scylla  of  Insipidity,  it  should  be 
urged  into  all  the  Charybdis  of  complexities. 
Nor  is  this  a mere  visionary  notion.  A prac- 
tical illustration  presents  the  two  extremes, 
even  in  one  of  our  streets.  Let  any  one  con- 
trast the  two  ends  of  Oxford-street,  the  old 
and  the  new  ; and  the  want  of  ornament  in  the 
ono  case,  and  the  superabundance  in  one  or 
two  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  other,  is  self- 
evident.  For  my  part,  I would  almost  rather 
suffer  Irorn  a plethora,  than  from  inanition  ; 
but  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  to  go,  and  these  are  soon  reached  : 
a reaction  will  take  place;  and,  as  in  other 
matters,  a standard,  somewhat  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  will  be  the  necessary  re- 
sult. Not  that  I would  advocate  uniformity  of 
design:  this  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  to  the 
eye,  as  monotony  to  the  ear.” 

Fali,  ok  Houses  in  Middle-row,  Hol- 
born. — 1 he  fall  ot  the  two  houses  in  Middle- 
row,  Holborn  (on  the  2nd  instant),  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  lead  to  the  entire  removal  of  the 
block  ot  houses  forming  this  narrow  way. 
INI  any  of  those  which  remain  are  in  a state  of 
great  danger,  and  should  be  taken  down  im- 
mediately to  prevent  accidents.  Several  houses 
fell  last  week  in  Round-court,  Clerkenwell- 
green,  undermined  by  a rise  of  water  from  the 
Fleet  sewer. 


* A monthly  periodical,  conducted  with  much  ability. 


Sculpture  for  the  Liverpool  Law 
Courts,  &c. — It  was  moved,  in  the  Liverpool 
Council  on  the  5th  instant,  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
that  the  council  should  confirm  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Improvement  Committee,  recom- 
mending the  council  to  order  the  design  for 
the  sculptured  work  for  the  south  pediment  of 
the  new  buildings,  to  be  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  Mr.  Stewart  in 
moving  the  resolution,  observed  that  the  pay- 
ment would  be  spread  over  two  or  three  years, 
as  the  workmanship  would  require  that  time 
for  its  execution-  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Rathbone,'  “ that  the  sculpture 
proposed  to  be  procured  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  southern  pediment,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  and  highly  creditable  though  it  be  to 
the  genius  and  talents  of  Mr.  Cockerell, 
be  declined,  as  its  purchase  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  state  of  the  corpora- 
tion funds.”  After  a few  miscellaneous  re- 
marks, however,  the  original  motion  was 
finally  carried  by  a majority  of  24  to  8. 

The  Graveyard  Question. — Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon’s  Public  Cemeteries  Bill  — having  for 
its  object,  to  prevent  all  interments  within  the 
precincts  of  large  towns  or  populous  places, — 
to  prevent  dead  bodies  from  being  kept  in  the 
rooms  of  the  poorer  classes  for  an  indefinite 
time,  a practice  inducing  many  pestilential  dis- 
orders,— and  to  limit,  in  some  measure,  the 
exorbitant  charges  of  undertakers  and  others, 
which  the  poor  are  unable  to  pay, — has  been 
withdrawn,  on  the  understanding  that  his  prin- 
ciple would  be  adopted  by  the  Government  next 
session.  Mr.  Mackinnon  is  much  too  yielding. 

Churches  Injured  by  the  Storm. — The 
spire  of  the  new  church  of  St.  George’s,  Lei- 
cester, was  altogether  destroyed  by  lightning 
during  the  late  storm,  as  mentioned  in  a cor- 
respondent’s letter,  and  the  roofs  and  stair- 
cases of  the  church  itself  were  also  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  falling  of  the  spire.  The  pin- 
nacle of  the  tower  steeple  of  the  church  at 
Dedham,  was  also  struck  by  the  electric  fluid 
and  shivered  into  fragments.  The  steeple  it- 
self too,  is  very  much  shaken  and  rent. 

How  TO  CUT  AND  BORE  Gl.ASS  LIKE  Me- 

tal. — Dr.  J.  Ryan  has  been  of  late  revealing 
to  his  hearers,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
“ a secret  well  worth  knowing.”  By  moisten- 
ing the  usual  instruments  with  a solution  of 
camphor  in  turpentine,  instead  of  emery,  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  he  has  proved,  practically, 
that  glass  may  be  cut  and  bored  as  readily  and 
as  safely  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  metals. 

Buckingham 'Palace  and  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton. — It  is  proposed  to  make  addi- 
tions to  Buckingham  Palace,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  150,000/,  To  defray  this  in  part,  the 
marine  pavilion,  with  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  is  to  be  sold.  The  alterations  will  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Blore. 

Sites  for  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. — ■ 
Lord  Morpeth  has  withdrawn  his  Bills  em- 
powering the  Woods  and  Forests  to  dispose  of 
iand,  at  reduced  prices,  for  the  dwellings  of 
the  humbler  classes. 

Improvement  of  the  Mansion  House. 
— It  has  beep  resolved  to  expend  1,000 
guineas  on  the  improvement  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Mansion  House. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  »re  compelled,  pjr  the  Interference  of  the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  retorts,  hydraulic  mains, 
condenser,  purifiers,  valves  and  connections,  street  mains 
(turned  and  bored),  with  necessary  bends  and  syphons,  for 
the  Downpntrick  Gas  Company,  at  per  ton,  delivered  in 
Downpatrick,  with  an  accompanying  tender 

For  erecting  and  fitting  the  above  complete  at  the  Down- 
patrick works,  if  required.  Separate  tenders  will  be  received 

For  a gas-holder  and  suspension  complete,  fitted  up  at  the 
Downpatrick  Gas  Works.  Also  separate  tenders 

For  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  of  the  Down- 
atrick  Gas  Company,  including  retort-house,  purifying- 
ouse,  coal  and  coke  sheds,  dwelling  houses  and  offices,  fence, 
wall,  tank,  and  chimney. 

For  the  supply  and  erection  of  metal  lamp-posts  in  the 
town  of  Lurgan  (Scotland). 

For  lifting,  removing,  and  depositing  materials  for  the 
formation  of  the  embankment  of  the  Shaws’  Water  Com- 
pany, at  Greenock. 

For  a malleable  iron  retort-house  roof,  52  feet  span,  for 
the  Carlisle  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

For  two  hydraulic  mains,  each  consisting  of  1 1 lengths  of 
flanged  pipe,  for  the  Carlisle  Gas  Company. 

For  a set  of  condensers,  consisting  of  48  ten-inch  pipes, 
&c.,  for  the  Carlisle  Gas  and  Coke  Company. 

For  cast-iron  lime-mixing  and  water  cisterns,  for  the  Car- 
lisle Gas  and  Coke  Company. 

For  three  slide  valves  for  the  above  company. 


For  1 ,000  lengths  of  2$  inch  rain-water  pipe,  and  1 00  heads  • 
for  Mr.  H.  C.  B.  Brunell,  London. 

For  500  lengths  of  3-inch  pipe,  and  50  heads,  for  Mr. 
H.  C.  B.  Brunell,  London. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  remaining  to  be  done  on  the 
Morley  contract  of  the  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Manchester 
Railway. 

For  the  letting  of  stone  quarries  at  Pottemewton,  near 
Leeds. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  first  contract  of  the 
194  miles,  or  thereby,  from  Keighley  to  Skipton  and  Colne, 
on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line,  including  fencing,  earth- 
work, masonry,  roads,  and  permanent  way. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  second  contract  of 
the  194  miles,  or  thereby,  running  from  Keighley  to  Skipton 
and  Colne,  on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  line,  including  fenc- 
ing, &c.,  as  above. 

For  making  the  necessary  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
building  called  the  Peoples’  Hall,  at  Wednesbury,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, for  converting  the  same  into  a police  station- 

For  the  disposal  of  a long-established  general  and  fur- 
nishing ironmongery  business , at  Wells  next  the  sea,  Nor- 
folk, with  stock  and  fixtures. 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  lodges  at  level 
crossings  on  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  railway,  between 
Kilkenny  and  Thomastown  station — a length  of  about  II 
miles. 

For  the  letting  of  an  old-established  and  thriving  carpen- 
ters and  builders’  business,  at  Hammersmith;  stock  and 
good-will  150/. 

For  the  disposal  of  blue  clay,  from  a depth  of  from  50  to 
100  feet,  at  Camden  Town. 

For  the  construction  of  sewers,  drains,  tanks,  &c.,  at 
South  Milton,  near  Gravesend. 

For  the  erection  of  a public  house  at  Hackney. 

For  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Queen’s  College,  at 
Galway. 

For  partnership  in  an  extensive  engineering  and  iron- 
mongery business  in  town,  comprising  nlso  the  general 
business  of  a smith  and  a stone  manufactory. 

For  additions  to,  and  alterations  of,  the  Farnham  work- 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Aldershot  workhouse. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  steam-engine  and  machinery  of  a 
saw-mill. 

For  building  sewers  on  the  Cloth  Workers’  Company’s 
Estate,  Islington-fields,  and  in  Bridle-lane,  for  a length  of 
about  1,300  feet. 

For  building  sewers  in  Nicholas-strect,  New  North-road, 
Hoxton,  to  the  extent  of  about  950  feet. 

For  building  sewers  in  Worship-street,  Shoreditch,  fur  a 
length  of  about  650  feet. 

For  building  sewers  on  the  north  side  of  Bcdford-squarc, 
Bloomsbury,  for  a length  of  about  840  feet. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  ironmongery  business  at  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

For  all  the  works  required  in  the  erection  of  the  Wesleyan 
Schools  at  Wednesbury. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  lease  and  good-will  of  a deceased 
person’s  extensive  plumber’s,  painter's,  carpenter’s,  builder’s, 
and  decorator’s  premises,  in  Great  Portlund-strcet. 

•For  ?ome  good  second-hand  glass  c ascs,  with  glazed  doors, 
10  feet  by  6 feet,  and  also  counter-cases, ‘&c. 

For  sundry  repairs  and  decorations  to  be  donc  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  James's,  Westminster. 

For  the  letting  of  Bordoslcy  Iron  Works  on  lease  with 
condensing  engine,  machinery,  Ac. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  lease  and  fixtures  of  an  oil  and 
eolourman's  business  in  London. 

For  the  erection  of  a new  theatre  at  Leamington. 

For  the  sale  of  a retail  ironmonger’s  business  at  Royal 
Leamington  Spa. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-established  builder’s  business 
near  London. 

For  the  sale  of  20,000  to  80,000  blocks  of  round  redwood 
sleepers . 

For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Walton  Ch  urchyard  ( Livcr- 

For  the  disposal  of  a plumber's,  painter’s,  and  glazier's 
business,  in  a market  town  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from 
London. 

For  about  35,000  feet  of  new  3-inch  best  Yorkshire  paving, 
and  for  paving  with  it  a footpath  at  Milc-end-road. 

For  the  purchase  of  the  whole  apparatus  lately  erected  at 
the  Coventry  Union  Workouse,  for  making  gas. 

For  building  sewers  in  various  streets  at  Birmingham. 

For  150  to  200  cast-iron  pans,  to  hold  from  150  to  220  gal- 
lons each — enamelled  preferred. 

For  the  disposal  of  a deceased  ironmonger’s  business  aud 
stock  at  Pembroke. 

For  a supply  of  80  fathoms  of  yellow  deal  ends  and  boards 
for  the  Islington  workhouse. 

For  the  disposal  of  a small  tubular,  high-pressure,  eight- 
horse  power  steam-boiler. 

For  the  construction  of  a well  for  tlio  Union  Workhouse, 
Old  Windsor. 

For  the  disposal  of  a three-liorsc  power  portable  condens- 
ing engine,  by  Messrs.  Bramah. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  & c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Leith  : a quantity  of  Honduras  and  Cuba  mahogany, 
and  Bahia  and  Rio  rosewood. 

At  Greenock  : a cargo  of  elm  and  pine  timber,  spruce 
deals,  Ike. 

At  Yarmouth  : a cargo  of  white  battens  in  small  lots. 

At  or  near  Lochwinnoch,  Scotland  : about  120  lots  of  larch 
and  Scots  fir. 

At  the  kitchen  of  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln’s-inn  : all  the 
surplus  fixtures  and  fittings. 

At  Cambridgc-street,  Birmingham  : a stock  of  mason’s  and 
other  tools,  with  marble  chimney-pieces,  various  sorts  of 
marble  in  slabs  and  scantlings,  and  of  stone  and  flags,  &c. 

At  Sraithficld  market : in  lots,  the  building  materials  and 
fittings  up  of  20  houses,  comprising  about  500,000  excellent 
stock  bricks,  several  tons  of  lead,  slates,  tiles,  Ike. 

At  Deptford,  near  the  railway  station  : the  building  ma- 
terials of  50  houses. 

At  Belfast:  a cargo  of  white  pine  and  oak  timber,  spruce 
j deals  and  luthwood, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“S.  B.”  (Barnstaple) .—See  advertisement  on  first  page 
of  Builder,  No.  182.  t ,,  , ... 

“ W.  C.”— The  date  of  the  building  at  M alines  should  be 

^'subscriber  from  No.  /."—We  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  give  him  some  information  on  ice  wells. 

“ J.  It.” We  can  scarcely  reply  without  a specimen. 

The  proposition  seems  good. 

“ G.  R.”—‘ The  letter  is  destroyed. 

“ II.”—  Next  week. 

“ T.  W.” — We  will  endeavour  to  call. 

“ J.  J.”— Ditto. 

“ II.  F.” — Will  our  correspondent  favour  us  with  a sight 
of  the  work? 

“ Cements.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  a cement 
that  will  withstand  the  acid  in  beer.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the 
joints  of  a stone  tank.  Roman  cement  has  failed. 

Received. — “ H.  S.,”  “ Professor  D,,”  " Hugh  J.  L.,” 
“ K.  T.  S.,”  “ W.  1).,”  “ Messrs.  B.,”  “ A Traveller,” 
Pescliel’s  “ Elements  of  Physics,”  translated  by  E.  West, 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  Longman  & Co. 

Erratum. — In  Professor  Willis’s  account  of  York  Cathe- 
dral, p.  3fi2,  2nd  column,  for  11  ache  ” read  “ apse.” 
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OLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAITS. 


We  have  recently  inspected  a number  of  portraits  taken 
by  Mr.  BEARD,  which  are  quite  beautiful.  The  colour  is 
uniform,  and  so  transparent  as  not  to  alTcct  the  likeness  in 
any  degree.” — Builder. 

Mr.  BEARD'S  establishments  are  85,  King  William- 
street,  City  (where  application  for  license  should  be  made), 
34,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  and  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  Regent-street. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  12l,Bunliill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  coun  try . 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  building. 


LASS  for  SKYLIGHTS  and  other  pur- 

1T  poses,  British  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  in  Squares  or 
Crates,  10s.  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house  for  cash  ; 
every  quality  and  substance  rendy  at  a minute’s  notice, — R. 
COGAN,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Skew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  qunlity ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


British  ami  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  2(30  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot ; ditto,  lfi  oz. 
coarse,  5£d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  id.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glass. — A discount  to  the  Trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

rpiIE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

JL  CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
AVorks  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.;  linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.; 
boiledoil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7»-  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
lirkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  pa’int,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  S-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,"  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-strect  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years, 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be^s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

TAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 

style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORREST,  19,  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed. 

SHEET  and  CROWN  GLASS  for  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES,  at  the  most  moderate 
prices,  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

Crown  Window  Glass,  Coloured  and  Painted  Glass, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S, 
Window  Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holbom. — Lists  of  the 
reduced  prices  forwarded  free  on  application. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WWARD,  Glazier,  125,  Union-street, 

« Borough,  is  enabled  to  Prime  and  Glaze  new 
Sashes  with  Crown  Glass  at  4$d.  per  foot ; sent  to  any  part 
of  London  at  5d.  per  foot. — For  CASH  ONLY. — All  letters 
post-paid.  

GLASS  SHADES. — For  the  Preservation 

of  CLOCKS,  ALABASTER  ORNAMENTS,  WAX 
FLOWERS,  or  any  other  articles  which  may  be  spoiled  by 
dust  or  flies,  are  sinoe  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  sold 
at  very  reduced  prices  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Glass  Shade  Warehouse,  89,  High 
Holbom.  

Foreign  sheet  glass,  &c.  — c. 

JARVIS  has  a Large  Stock  of  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  in 
cases  of  all  sizes,  of  the  Stoutest  kind,  nt  very  reduced 
prices.  Also  BRITISH  SHEET  GLASS  of  various  sub- 
stances. Small  Glass,  &c.,  on  the  Lowest  Terms.  For 
Ready  Money  only.  At  his  Old  Established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street. 

OLOURED  GLASS  for  WINDOWS. 

—CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON,  89,  High  Holbom, 
beg  to  notify  that  they  are  now  able  to  supply  COLOURED 
GLASS  at  prices  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  make  it  available 
for  many  purposes  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  its  expense.  They  have  always  on 
hand  the  largest  variety  of  colours  which  can  be  obtained, 
of  which  they  invite  an  inspection.— Lists  of  prices  may  be 
had  upon  application. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  s'ize  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


ROMAN  CEMENT. 

JM.  BLASIIFIELD,  successor  to  Wyatt, 

• Parker,  and  Co.,  the  original  Patentees,  begs  leave 
to  acquaint  Architects  and  Builders,  that  they  may  be  sup- 
plied with  the  genuine  Roman  Cement  as  heretofore,  at 
Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey,  foot  of  Blackfriars’- 
bridge  ; and  also  Atkinson’s  Cement,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Tes- 
sellated Pavement,  &c. 

J.  M.  Blashfield  especially  calls  the  attention  of  Builders 
to  the  6izc  of  the  cement  casks,  which  are  warranted  to  hold 
five  bushels.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druee's  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rothcrhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithc. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s,  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD",  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask ; 2s.  fid.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  34  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King's-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

BENSON,  LOGAN,  and  CO.’S  PATENT 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.—  Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 

1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly.— " The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly.— “The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly. — "The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

fithly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  arc  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing'  CAUTIONS,  which 

areas  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Ilyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently "executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichmen  ts  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced: — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  uu  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  tho 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  aud  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 
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Wo.  CLXXKV. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1846. 

RCHIT  ECTURAL  and 
artistical  matters  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public, 
during  the  last  few  days,  to 
a much  greater  extent  than 
usual.  A foreigner  reading  the  parliamentary 
reports  during  this  period  might  really  be  led 
to  suppose,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did 
sometimes  give  a thought  to  the  Beautiful, 
were  slightly  interested  in  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  metropolis,  and  had  at  last 
attained  a notion,  that  they  had  other  things  to 
do  besides  striving  to  keep  one  party  in  or 
drive  another  party  out. 

Is  Buckingham  Palace  a worthy,  or  even 
endurable  habitation  for  the  Queen  of  England? 
Or  can  it  be  made  so  ? Have  we  not  power  to 
prevent  one  or  two  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
individuals  from  injuring  one  monument  at 
Hyde  Park  corner  by  the  sacrifice  of  a second  ? 
Shall  Westminster  Bridge,  a ruinous  nuisance, 
once  the  world’s  wonder!  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt?  If  so,  how  obtain  designs  in  order 
to  secure  a perfect  structure  ? and  where  should 
it  be  placed,  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  new 
Parliament  Houses?  Can  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr. 
Reid  be  reconciled,  and  the  aforesaid  Parlia- 
ment Houses  be  finished  at  last  ? Lastly,  shall 
the  British  Museum,  and  other  national  collec- 
tions of  works  of  fine  art,  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  Sundays,  during  such  hours  as  the 
pot-houses  are  open  ? Our  representatives  don’t 
assert  now  that  knowledge  is  dangerous  to  all 
but  the  rich;  that  the  contemplation  of  works 
of  fine  art  has  no  good  efFcct;  that  to  talk  of 
educating  the  public  through  the  eye  is  non- 
sense, or  if  practical  is  unnecessary,  not  to  say 
dangerous  (though  alt  this  they  asserted  once, 
and  were  willing  to  burn  for  their  opinions). 
But  they  still  doubt  as  to  smoothing  the  way 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  or  giving 
opportunities  for  this  contemplation;  and  so 
they  think  it  better,  at  present  at  all  events, 
not  to  afford  the  worker,  on  his  weekly  holiday, 
the  choice  between  the  healthful  excitement  of 
an  instructive  ramble  with  his  family  amongst 
the  noble  works  of  past  times,  and  the  de- 
structive excitement  of  the  pot-house,  with  its 
separating  influences,  and  its  other  baneful, 
fearfully  baneful,  attendants. 

These,  however,  are  the  questions  which 
have  been,  and  are  still,  before  them, — all 
affording  us  matter  for  comment — indeed,  call- 
ing for  our  attention  now  and  again.  Mr. 
Blore’s  report  on  the  insufficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  Buckingham  Palace,  shewing  the 
dreadful  shifts  to  which  our  royal  mistress  is 
reduced  to  find  room  for  her  Majesty’s  family, 
guests,  and  servants,  would  be  a most  amusing 
document  if  it  were  not  true.  Noise,  bad 
smells,  confined  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
kitchen  a nuisance,  no  room  for  balls,  and 
withal  imminent  danger  of  fire,  are  set  forth  as 
some  of  the  discomforts  and  risks  amidst  which 
the  Queen  has  lived  ; and  brought  down,  as 
might  be  expected,  a nearly  unanimous  vote 
of  20,000/.,  in  part  of  the  150,000/.  at  which 
the  whole  cost  of  the  alterations  is  estimated. 

Now'  W’c  do  not  find  fault  with  this.  If  the 
Queen  is  not  properly  lodged,  she  should  be. 
The  London  royal  residences  are  a disgrace  to 
the  nation.  But  what  we  would  urge  is,  that 


no  more  public  money  should  be  spent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  amount  already  wasted  on 
this  site,  without  the  fullest  assurance  of  a sa- 
tisfactory result.  The  alterations  proposed, 
include  the  building  of  a new  east  front  to  the 
palace  ; clearing  out  and  re-arranging  rooms  in 
the  south  wing ; new  kitchens  and  other  offices 
with  ball-room  over ; decorations  and  paint- 
ing ; and  taking  down  the  marble  arch  : and  we 
do  hope  that  before  these  be  attempted,  some 
means  will  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  public  that 
they  will  not  be  called  on  twenty  years  hence, 
to  pay  for  removing  what  they  are  now'  called 
on  in  the  dark  to  pay  for  putting  up. 

The  marble  arch  is  a case  in  point.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  tasteless  and  unsatisfactory  struc- 
ture, of  a material  quite  unsuited  for  exposure 
to  our  atmosphere,  cost  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  nearly  as  much,  if  we  remomher 
rightly,  as  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  the 
National  Gallery,  yet  it  is  now  to  come  dowm, 
and  will  not  be  grieved  for  by  the  judicious.* 

George  IV.  and  Mr.  Nash  together,  con- 
cocted to  their  own  satisfaction  the  present 
palace, — a precious  example  of  the  would-be 
magnificent:  without  beauty,  grace,  or  dignity. 
With  such  a warning  before  them,  surely  the 
public  may  fairly  ask  to  be  informed  what  the 
building  will  be  like  when  the  120,000/.  are 
spent,  and  be  enabled  themselves  to  judge 
whether  or  not  it  will  then  efficiently  answer 
the  purpose.  A letter  from  a correspondent 
on  this  same  subject  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

In  the  matter  of  the  “ bronze  horse,”  Lord 
Morpeth,  let  it  be  said  with  all  respect,  has 
disappointed  us.  The  colossal  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  be  placed,  by  the 
force  of  Woolwich  dock-yard,  on  the  top  of 
the  archway  for  three  weeks,  and  then  if  it  be 
not  approved  of  by  the  Government,  it  is  to  be 
taken  down,  and  placed  on  the  ground  again. 
If  this  be  not  a mere  blind,  it  is  the  most  non- 
sensical arrangement  we  ever  heard  of ; and> 
moreover,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
made  to  the  House  when  the  works  were  stop- 
ped. The  effect  of  the  figure  all  can  estimate 
but  those  who  have  raised  an  image  in  their 
own  minds,  which  they  mistake  for  the 
truth,  and  it  needs  no  such  costly  experiment 
as  is  about  to  be  tried,  to  prove  that  the  result 
cannot  be  satisfactory.  Once  up,  however,  it 
is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
relieving  the  arch  of  its  incubus  : to  rccal  “all 
the  Queen’s  horses  and  all  the  Queen’s  men,” 
to  put  humpty-dumpty  on  the  ground  again, 
will  be  a task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ; and, 
like  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
Arabian  tales,  it  will  stick  tight  to  its  victim, 
and  ride  him  to  death.  We  bide  the  event. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  present  state  of  Westminster- 
bridge,  offers  several  points  of  interest,  to 
which  we  must  refer  on  another  occasion.  The 
only  question  in  reality  unsettled,  appears  to 
be  the  design  for  the  new  structure,  and  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  it.  The  committee 
recognize  these  two  principles,  firstly,  “ That 
a suspension  bridge  is  inexpedient,  and  (se- 
condly) that  irrespective  of  expense,  a granite 
bridge  is  expedient.”  They  took  Professor 
Ilosking’s  opinion  as  to  a mode  of  securing 
the  first  talents  in  the  production  of  the  designs, 
and  as  this  is  a matter  which  immediately 
presses,  we  give  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Ilosking’s  statement  in  this  respect. 

“ The  essential  matters  should  be  defined  by 
the  proper  authorities,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
before  attempts  are  made  to  obtain  designs. 


* Whether  or  not  it  will  be  re-erected  cannot  be  said  ; i 


A specification  of  w'hat  is  required  should  then 
be  made  ; and  this  should  be  more  or  less  par- 
ticular, a3  it  may  be  determined  either  to  fix 
a sum  of  money  as  the  limit  of  expense,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  receive  designs  with  re- 
ference to  the  object,  and  without  limiting  the 
expense.  Such  a specification  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a reasonable  number  of  com- 
petent practitioners,  with  a request  that  thdy 
would  each  make  a design  for  the  contempla- 
ted work  in  accordance  with  the  stated  condi- 
tions. All  the  designs  so  obtained  maybe  ex- 
amined and  investigated  with  the  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  their  authors,  to  explain  what 
they  may  have  intended,  and  to  correct  what 
may  be  misunderstood.  In  this  manner  the 
best  energies  of  competent  men  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
best  results  would  follow.  . . . A general  com- 
petition would  end  in  general  disappointment. 

. . as  none  of  the  persons  who  would  be  re- 
cognized as  most  competent  would  send  de- 
signs without  being  specially  applied  to  for 
them.  ...  At  the  time  London-bridge  was  in 
cony»mplation,  advertisements  were  issued  for 
designs,  with  offers  of  some  three  or  four 
premiums.  Drivings  were  sent  accordingly 
by  seventy  or  eighty  persons,  and  the  pre- 
miums were  awarded  to  m*.  three  or  four 
which  were  said  to  be  the  best  designs,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  used  ; they  were  immediately 
thrown  away,  and  a design  was  taken  up 
which  had  not  been  in  the  competition ; but 
which,  indeed,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bridge  Committee  beforehand,  and  the 
author  of  which  was  already  dead.  The 
late  Mr.  Rennie’s  design  was  executed.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  apparent  invidiousness  and 
unfairness,  and  to  secure  the  real  benefits  of  a 
competition  among  competent  men,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  architects  and  engineers  should  be 
limited,  and  each  should  receive  a certain  re- 
muneration for  the  work  which  he  might  send 
in.  No  man  can  afford  to  work  for  nothing. 
Every  design  asked  for  should  be  paid  for1; 
and  no  one  ought  to  be  asked,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  make  a design  unless  it  be  in- 
tended to  pay  him  for  it.  If  this  system  were 
adopted,  the  property  in  the  designs  so  sent  in 
would  belong  thereafter  to  the  authority  by  the 
directions  of  which  they  had  been  sent  in,  so 
that  the  good  parts  of  one  design  might  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  good  parts  of  other  designs, 
and  the  combined  result  of  the  whole  would 
be  something  superior  to  that  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual design.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
from  requiring  designs  from  persons  of  known 
ability,  and  paying  for  them,  so  that  all  the  de- 
signs obtained  may  be  turned  to  account.  It 
is  the  parties  seeking  designs,  and  who  desire 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  application  of 
many  minds  to  the  same  subject,  that  are  to  be 
benefited;  and  they  who  seek  a benefit  must 
be  contented  to  pay  for  it.  It  can  never 
happen  but  that  in  several  designs  for  the  same 
thing  there  will  be  some  points  or  parts  in 
some  of  the  designs,  other  than  that  which  may 
be  generally  the  best,  better  than  the  same 
points  in  the  best  design.  When  all  are  paid 
for,  all  may  be  used ; and  the  best  design  in  a 
“ concurrence”  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
others.” 

We  select  this  one  point  the  more  particu- 
larly because  we  hear  whispers  that  plans  are 
already  commissioned,  and  are  most  anxious 
that  the  design  should  be  architecturally  as 
well  as  constructively  efficient ; too  little  at- 
tention in  this  point  of  view  having  been  here- 
tofore paid  to  our  bridges. 

The  sum  named  as  the  probable  cost  of  the 
bridge  is  360,000/. 


Chichester  Cathedral. — It  is  with  much 
pleasure  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  effigy  and 
table  tomb  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
who  died  1252,  which  was  in  a sad  state  of 
mutilation,  has,  after  some  months  of  labour, 
been  restored  by  Mr.  E.  Richardson,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  replaced  in  its  late  position  under  tho 
shrine,  in  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral ; 
where,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  Ed- 
ward I.  with  Queen  Eleanor  and  the  court, 
witnessed  the  translation  of  the  bishop’s  re- 
mains and  the  setting  up  of  the  present  tomb, 
in  the  summer  of  1276.  A rose  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  east  gable  of  the  cathedral 
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TI1E  ROMAN,  ROMANESQUE  AND  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY* 


It  wolild  be  interesting  to  consider  the  pro- 
per meaning,  and  use  of  the  term,  Romanesque. 
By  many,  who  have  not  examined  the  history 
of  art  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  it  is 
applied  generally  to  all  styles,  which  grew  ob- 
viously out  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Particularly,  it  is  used  either  for  the  debased 
Roman  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  or  the 
style  of  Lombardy  and  the  Rhenish  churches, 
with  which  it  is  common  to  associate,  but 
perhaps  erroneously,  the  early  architecture  of 
France,  and  that  of  the  Normans  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  The  names  Lombard  and 
Byzantine  have  equally  required  an  accurate 
definition.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view,^ rightly  ascribes  a higher  merit  to  the 
“ style  of  the  Roman  Christian  basilica  ” than 
would  be  given  by  the  name  Romanesque;  it 
is  nearer  allied  to  the  Roman  style  of  the  em- 
pire. Indeed,  the  principal  alteration  in  the 
Christian  basilicas  consisted  in  the  ucc  °* 
arches,  springing  directly  from  -olumns ; 
though  this  practice  was  not  universal ; whilst 
the  omission  of  the  entar,lafure  had  examples 
long  before  the  »“ue  of  Diocletian,  judging 
only  from  the  archivolt  springing  from  a 
pilaster,  of  which  the  arch  of  Hadrian  at 
Athens  is  an  example.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
surprising,  how  numerous  were  those  features, 
usually  considered  peculiar  to  later  styles, 
which  found  precedent,  at  some  time  or  other, 
in  the  architecture  of  the  empire.  The  dimi- 
nutive columns  of  the  churches  of  Lombardy, 
and  the  Pisan  cathedral,  have  their  prototypes 
at  Baalbec  and  Spalatro,  and  were  actually 
taken  from  Roman  buildings,  as  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  suppose.  The  arches  without 
archivolts,  which  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Knight,  to  prove  the  late  origin  of  a particular 
building,  are  found  in  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and  the  coupled  columns  at  Palmyra. 

Thewriter,  above  referred  to,  has  not  entered 
into  the  explanation  of  the  term  Romanesque, 
though  he  would  appear  to  apply  it  to  all  the 
styles  in  question,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
Christian  basilica.  “ The  Lombard  style  ” 
may  definethat  variety  which  prevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy, and  with  which  the  style  of  the  Rhenish 
country  is,  in  fact,  identical, — taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  separate  it  from  a similar  kind  of  ar- 
chitecture in  France.  The  reviewer  and  Mr. 
Knight  do,  however,  differ  in  one  important 
respect.  Whilst  the  latter  describes  the  Lom- 
bard style,  as  existing  in  Italy  previous  to  the 
dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  and  adduces  evidence 
tending  to  shew,  that  through  that  emperor 
it  became  the  style  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the 
Rhine  ; the  former  gives  evidence,  also  im- 
portant, that  its  course  was  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  cathedral  of  San  Michele,  at 
Pavia,  which  city  was  the  seat  of  Government 
both  during  the  Lombard  rule,  and  that  of  the 
later  dynasty,  is  placed  by  Muratori  in  the  7th, 
or  8th  century,  which  would  warrant  the  con- 
clusion respecting  many  examples,  were  the 
date  of  the  cathedral  unquestioned.  But,  as  to 
this,  even  the  11th  century  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned, whilst  the  reviewer  finds  the  prototype 
of  the  style  in  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  Treves,  a 
building,  however,  respecting  the  date  of  which 
there  is  also  some  difficulty.  According  to 
the  latter  writer,  the  church  of  San  Michele 
did  not  exist  during  the  occupation  of  Pavia 
by  the  Lombards.  The  bell-tower  was  pro- 
bably of  tramontane  birth,  but  the  opinion  that 
the  architecture  of  Lombardy  was  of  “ Teuto- 
nic” origin  does,  we  think,  require  further 
proof. 

1 he  style  of  the  basilica  has  been  appro- 
priately termed  “ a transmission,  by  usage  and 
practice  of  Roman  art;  the  Romanecqug  style, 
“ an  imitation  by  barbarous  hands.”  The  for- 
mer style  was  not  without  influence,  even  to  ihe 
time  of  the  revival,  whilst  at  Ravenna,  Venice, 
and  Florence,  complete  churches  were  erected, 
although  the  local  style  was  at  each  time  en- 
tirely distinct.  In  Ravenna,  this  is  most  re- 
markable. The  church  of  San  Vitale,  and 
that  of  Sant’  Apollinare  ad  Classem,  were  both 
erected  by  Julianus,  the  minister  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Justinian;  yetwhilsttheformercburch 
is  Byzantine,  the  latter  has  the  style  of  the 
Christian  basilica.  This  singularity  would, 
however,  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the 
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one  building  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the 
Latin  church;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches  created  a feel- 
ing of  acrimony  so  great,  that  whatever  was  prac- 
tised by  one  was  studiously  avoided  by  the  other. 
The  basilica  style  was  constantly  exerting  a 
similar  influence,  either,  as  in  this  case,  by  its 
complete  adoption,  or  by  reflection  and  in- 
fluence upon  the  style,  which  had  originally 
grown  out  of  it,  of  which  Pisa  cathedral  forms 
an  instance. 

The  main  features  of  the  early  architecture 
of  the  Lombards— which  varied  little  from  the 
style  which  they  found  in  the  country — were 
in  additional  decoration,  as  in  the  slender  com- 
pound piers  or  buttresses,  carried  from  the 
ground  to  the  eaves,  up  the  fronts  of  churches, 
in  the  small  arcades,  which  follow  the  shape  of 
the  gable  or  crown  the  apse,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  sinkings  and  mouldings  of  portals,  in 
the  croml  of  imagery  with  which  these  mould- 
ings are  enriched,  and  in  the  neglect  of  the 
proportions  of  pillars.  In  the  interiors  of 
churches,  compound  piers  were  formed  instead 
of  single  pillars  ; the  capitals  were  dissimilar, 
but  had  grotesque  images  in  nearly  all  cases. 
The  style  which  had  existed  previously  was 
that  displayed  in  the  “ Palace  of  Theodoric,” 
at  Ravenna.  Small  pillars  projected  from  the 
walls,  sometimes  supported  on  brackets,  and 
one  was  occasionally  employed  as  a division 
for  two  openings, as  in  many  Saxon  and  Norman 
examples  ; — an  arched  door  was  also,  for  the 
first  time,  used.  But,  the  reviewer  doubts 
whether  this  building  be  of  the  age  usually 
claimed  for  it — about  500 — and  gives  the 
difference  in  style  between  the  palace  and  the 
“authentic  sepulchre,”  as  a reason  for  his 
opinion.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is 
great  difference  of  style  ; but  supposing  the 
tomb  to  be  “ authentic,”  the  palace  may  still 
be  of  the  date  generally  given  to  it.  During 
several  centuries  in  Italy,  the  ordinary  rules 
for  physiognomy  of  style  are  quite  inappli- 
cable, of  which  there  are  instances  enough  at 
Florence,  and  of  which  we  have  just  seen 
a remarkable  instance  in  this  very  city  of 
Ravenna.  In  the  desire  to  prove  the  “ Teu- 
tonic” origin  of  the  Romanesque  style,  the 
reviewer  has  not  given  sufficient  importance 
to  the  influence  of  Roman  architecture  in  the 
country,  in  which  were  not  only  its  finest 
specimens,  and  precedents  for  the  use  of  small 
columns  in  the  Romanesque  manner,  but  also 
the  very  materials,  shaped  and  finished,  out  of 
which  the  Romanesque  style  came  to  life,  and 
from  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Pisa  Cathedral, 
its  examples  were  constructed. 

In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  in  Italy,  a 
great  number  of  churches  were  built,  the 
Lombard  Romanesque  style  being  that  gene- 
rally adopted.  In  Tuscany,  however,  the  re- 
turn to  classical  principles,  observable  in  the 
churches  of  San  Miniato  and  Degli  Apostoli, 
seems  to  have  had  sufficient  influence  over  the 
architect  of  Pisa  cathedral  to  make  him  eschew 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  Lombard  style,  and 
impart  to  the  original  Romanesque  much  of 
classical  feeling  and  elegance.  We  have 
already  referred  to  this  style,  of  which  the 
churches  of  Pisa  in  their  original  state  were 
striking  examples;  and  the  conflicting  evidence 
respecting  the  cathedral  has  been  incidentally 
alluded  to.  It  would  require  more  space  than 
we  are  at  present  allowed,  to  consider  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question,  one  cn  which  the 
best  authorities  are  so  much  at  variance.  In 
architectural,  as  well  as  in  other  investigations, 
we  frequently  find,  that  the  desire  of  affording 
a short  answer  to  an  inquiry  tends  to  the  omis- 
sion of  much  important  evidence.  In  England, 
we  all  recollect,  how  at  one  time  a Gothic 
building  was  classed  either  as  “ Early  English,” 
“Decorated,”  or  “Perpendicular;”  it  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  only  one  of  these  styles. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  architecture  had  a 
gradual  progression — that  sudden  alterations 
were  the  exceptions  in  its  history;  and  we  then 
spoke  of  “ styles  of  transition.”  Still  there  was 
some  misconception,  for  as  we  may  see  by  the 
reports  of  Professor  Willis’s  lectures  in  former 
numbers  of  The  Builder,  even  in  a window 
of  which  every  part  had  the  same  date,  all  the 
details  are  not  necessarily  to  he  referred  to  the 
same  style.  1 hus,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  in 
seeking  the  answer,  Italian  or  Greek,  we 
possibly  forget  that  both  styles  may  have  had 
influence. 

The  plan  of  a building,  when  its  original  state 


can  be  discovered,  affords  the  best  grounds  for  a 
definite  answer  ; and  in  the  Pisan  structure  wo 
should  be  warranted  in  ascribing  the  chief  influ- 
ence to  Italy,  because  the  plan  is  not  Greek,  but 
Italian.  But,  the  architect  may  have  been  di- 
rected to  avoid  the  Greek  plan,  and  therefore 
the  present  plan  still  does  not  prove  that  he  was 
an  Italian.  But,  the  altar  towards  the  east  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Byzantine  prac- 
tice, as  it  is  not  clear  when  the  original  method 
in  Italy  was  changed.*  But,  whatever  bis 
nation,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  able 
architects  of  his  time ; we  find  in  his  work  all 
the  peculiarities  of  style  and  plan,  which  were 
really  valuable,  adopted  and  improved  upon, 
the  license  of  the  early  Lombard  school 
being  rejected. — The  cupola  bad  been  adopted 
by  the  Lombards  from  the  buildings  at  Ra- 
venna. 

The  love  of  arched  and  curved  forms, 
amongst  the  architects  of  that  school,  has  been 
the  main  reason  with  many  for  classing  the 
cathedral  as  Byzantine  ; but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  arcades,  as 
here  found,  did  not  necessarily  come  from 
Greece.  There  were, indeed,  many  Greek  artists 
in  Italy  about  the  time  of  the  building,  though 
they  were  rather  operators  than  designers,  but, 
it  had  been  a reason  for  supposing  the  mosaics 
of  the  cathedral  would  prove  its  Greek  origin, 
either  from  their  execution  by  Byzantine  artists, 
or,  as  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor  ingeniously 
suggest,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  poly- 
chromatic decoration  of  Athenian  temples. 
But,  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  must  have 
been  familiar  to  any  architect,  who  had  exa- 
mined Roman  buildings,  or  perhaps  even  re- 
mains of  the  baths  of  Hadrian,  which  would  be 
found  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral ; and 
the  .Byzantine  [mosaic  was  mostly  of  small 
tesseree.  In  the  cathedral,  the  coloured 
decorations,  not  in  courses,  are  slabs  of 
marble,  bedded  in  cement,  and  may  have 
been  added  to  the  original  building,  as  in  some 
other  instances,  accounts  of  which  may  be  met 
with. 

The  late  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Gaily  Knight 
have  so  completely  described  the  characteristics 
of  Lombard  architecture,  that  we  need  add  little 
to  what  we  have  already  said.  But  the  former 
writer,  instead  of  confining  the  name  to  that 
variety,  which  prevailed  in  Lombardy  and  the 
Rhine  country,  has  made  it  synonymous  with 
the  general  term  “ Romanesque.”  Under  the 
head  “ Lombard  Architecture,”  he  has  included 
not  only  what  we  have  described  as  Lombard, 
but  Norman  examples,  with  many  others  in 
France  and  England.  The  constant  progres- 
sion of  architecture  renders  any  system  of 
nomenclature  inadequate  to  that,  which  it  is  de- 
signed— to  supplant,  description,  or  representa- 
tion ; and  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  Lombard, 
we  might  readily  shew,  contained  within  itself, 
during  its  long  continuance  in  Italy,  modifica- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  other  countries.  The  names  affixed  to  styles 
of  architecture,  originate,  either  from  the  na- 
tions who  have  practised  them,  or,  from  an 
attempt  to  express  their  chief  characteristics. 
“ Roman  Architecture”  was  applied  in  the  man- 
ner first  mentioned,  but  has  become  a recog- 
nised term  for  a particular  character  of  de- 
sign. “ Romanesque,”  in  the  same,  way  is 
best  used  as  a general  appellation  for  all  styles, 
which  display  their  Roman  origin.  We  ex- 
clude the  term  from  the  style  of  the  Christian 
basilica,  because  we  contend  that  it  is  not 
Romanesque,  but  Roman , — later  perhaps  than 
Constantine,  yet  produced  whilst  the  empire 
existed,  and  differing  not  more  from  the  style, 
which  prevailed  at  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  than 
the  architecture  of  that  epoch  did  from  the 
almost  Grecian  style  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
terms  “Christian”  and  “ Pagan”  will  sufficiently 
distinguish  the  style  of  the  ecclesiastic  basilica, 
and  that  of  the  judicial  basilica  and  the 
temple.  The  term  “ Lombard  ” is  applied  to 
the  style  of  Lombardy  and  the  Rhine,  coun- 
try, not  only  because  they  were  united  under 
the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  connec- 
tion subsisted  long  subsequently,  but  because 
there  are  marked  characteristics,  distinguish- 
ing that  style  from  other  varieties  of  Roman- 
esque, as  we  have  shewn  in  the  case  of  Pisa 
Cathedral.  The  Romanesque,  or  its  Lombard 
variety,  remained  long  subsequent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Gothic  architecture.  Lucca  Cathe- 
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di  al  was  erected  in  a style  of  great  magnificence, 
the  fa<;ade  following  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  that  at  Pisa  ; the  style  intermingled 
with  the  Gothic,  and  is  discoverable  down 
to  the  time  of  Bramante.  Few  churches  are 
there,  which  are  entirely  Gothic,  of  which  the 
origin  is  not  directly  traceable,  as  at  Vercelli 
and  Milan,  to  foreign  influence.  The  vertical 
principle  was  scarcely  reached,  and  the  hori- 
zontal never  discarded.  The  architects  seem 
to  have  been  unwilling  parties  to  the  innova- 
tion, or  consoled  themselves  by  a devotion  to 
the  sister  art  of  sculpture,  which  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture in  Italy  strikingly  exemplifies. 
Indeed,  the  Romanesque  style,  and  that  of  the 
Revival,  are  often  confounded,  because  the  one 
is  in  fact  the  continuance  of  the  other.  When 
Brunelleschi  strove  to  supplant  the  Gothic 
style — exotic,  though  then,  Rome  excepted, 
paramount  in  Italy — he  recurred,  not  to  the 
style  of  Lombardy,  but  to  the  coeval  Roman 
architecture  of  the  church  degli  Apostoli,  at 
Florence,  and  to  the  ancient  remains,  and  the 
existing  practice  of  that,  which  had  thus  proudly 
asserted  itself  “ the  eternal  city.”  Succeeding 
masters  added  new  inventions,  and  thus  “ Ita- 
lian architecture  ” became  a style,  whose 
wonderful  variety,  and  capability  of  modifica- 
tion, we  are  too  apt  in  the  ardour  of  archaeolo- 
gical investigation  to  forget.  E.  H. 


NEW  WAREHOUSE  IN  THE  LONDON 
DOCKS. 

A new  warehouse  for  general  produce  is 
now  being  built  on  the  west  quay,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Nesham,  the  resident 
engineer,  and  deserves  a note  for  its  size  and 
the  soundness  of  its  construction.  The  length 
is  234  feet  6 in.,  and  the  width  189  feet  3 in.,  so 
that  it  covers  more  than  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  whole  space  is  vaulted  underneath,  and  is 
divided  into  five  compartments  by  walls,  hav- 
ing openings  filled  by  double  wrought-iron 
doors.  It  is  five  stories  high,  each  story  being 
II  feet  from  floor  to  floor.  The  capacity  is, 
for  general  goods,  14,000  tons,  and  there  is 
room  in  the  vaults  for  4,300  butts  of  wine,  if 
piled  two  high,  if  three  high,  one  quarter  more. 
The  centre  is  lighted  from  a well- hole  68  feet 
by  35  feet.  This  is  roofed  over  immediately 
above  the  ground  story,  having  a continuous 
skylight,  and  is  vaulted  underneath.  The  win- 
dows opening  into  the  well-hole  have  iron 
butters. 

The  bottom  of  the  concrete  on  which  the 
walls  and  columns  stand  is  from  17  to  18  feet 
below  the  vault  floor,  and  is  laid  in  trenches, 
to  the  depth  in  some  places  of  11  or  12  feet.* 
The  walls  are  five  bricks  thick  at  basement, 
and  gradually  diminish  to  two  bricks  at  top 
floor,  faced  with  malim  paviors,  and  strength- 
ened by  inside  piers,  projecting  9 and  14  in., 
which  take  the  ends  of  girders. 

In  each  story  is  to  be  constructed,  in  cement, 
a belt  of  brickwork,  12  in.  high,  having  eight 
tiers  of  1J  by  T'5  in.  wrought-iron  hoop  bond, 
well  lapped  at  the  joints,  and  at  the  level  of 
each  floor,  iron  bond  4 by  4 in.  is  to  be  built 
in  cement ; the  joists  connected  with  this  by 
wrought-iron  straps  2 feet  6 in.  long  by  2 in. 
by  i in. 

The  arches  in  vaults  are  “waggon-headed,” 
and  spring  from  cast-iron  girders.  They  are 
about  18  feet  span,  3 feet  6 in.  rise,  and  formed 
with  l£  brick  in  cement;  in  every  alternate 
bay  are  lj  in.  wrought-iron  tension  bolts,  pass- 
ing through  the  arches  at  half  their  height,  and 
screwed  to  the  girders. 

The  columns  which  support  the  different 
floors  are  of  cast-iron,  hollow,  and  are  placed 
11  feet  10  inches  apart  longitudinally,  and 
18  feet  apart  transversely;  the  diameter  in  the 
basement  is  15  inches,  and  in  the  top  floor 
7 inches. 

The  iron  girders  in  basement  are  laid  lon- 
gitudinally with  the  building,  and  are  fish- 
backed,  and  of  an  inverted  Y shape;  the  upper 
portion  is  2 inches  thick,  and  the  legs  lj  inch 
1 thick,  jointed  over  every  column ; the  depth  at 
j ends  is  2 feet,  and  in  the  centre  2 feet  3 inches. 
The  floors  have  wood  girders  laid  transversly 
with  the  building;  these  are  in  two  flitches 
14  inches  by  12  inches  each,  and  are  supported 
1 by  wrought-iron  festoon  bars  in  the  manner  of 
: a truss,  secured  at  the  ends  to  columns. 

The  roofs  are  about  36  feet  span,  and  have 
; a quarter  pitch.  The  principal  timbers  are  9 

* The  concrete  is  formed  with  one  part  of  ground  stone- 
I lime  and  six  of  clean  Thames  ballast. 


| inches  by  4 J inches ; purlins  7 inches  by  4i 
inches  ; common  rafters  4 inches  by  2 inches  ; 
and  struts  4J  inches  by  3 inches.  The  framing 
is  tied  with  wrought-iron  queen  bolts  having 
cast-iron  heads,  plates,  and  nuts  ; the  principal 
timbers  have  cast-iron  shoes  and  abutment 
plates. 

The  ground  story  will  be  paved  with  2£-inch 
Rockhill  stone  in  large  pieces,  and  the  joints 
sawn,  laid  on  concrete  over  the  arches  and 
bedded  in  mortar. 

The  amount  of  the  contract,  as  entered  into 
by  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  of  Grays-Inn-road,  is 
81,000/.;  the  time  allotted  for  its  completion, 
is  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  commence- 
ment. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  these  competing 
times,  that,  duly  appreciating  the  integrity  and 
skill  of  their  builder,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  the 
directors  and  their  architect  were  contented 
to  receive  his  tender  alone,  and  upon  that  to 
give  him  the  execution  of  the  works.  We 
applaud  them  for  such  a course,  and  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  our  opinion  of 
Mr.  William  Cubitt’s  worth.* 


CIRENCESTER  CHURCH  AND 
TOWN-HALL. 

The  length  to  which  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation extended,  prevented  us  from  dwelling 
at  the  time  on  the  architectural  peculiarities  of 
the  edifices  visited  by  them  at  Cirencester  and 
Tewkesbury.  A few  words  now  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  and  may  be  useful. 

The  parish  church  of  Cirencester  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  building,  and  deserves  to 
bo  more  fully  illustrated  than  it  has  yet  been. 
The  main  body  of  the  church  is  of  the  15th 
century  (perpendicular),  but  there  are  parts  at 
the  east  end,  particularly  on  the  south  side, 
which  belong  to  the  13th.  The  aisles  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  are  exceedingly  lofty,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  columns  and  arches, 
which  separate  them,  very  beautiful.  The 
wood  roofs,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties, are  extremely  fine  : that  in  the  Trinity 
Chapel  (north  side  the  nave)  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 
The  carving  in  this,  especially  at  the  east  end 
of  it,  is  excellent.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
there  is  also  some  extremely  good  carving  in 
screens  and  elsewhere.  The  wood  work  of 
some  of  the  roofs  is  in  a very  bad  state,  and 
should  be  attended  to  in  time. 

The  stone  corbels  which  receive  the  wood 
roofs,  consisting  generally  of  angels  holding 
shields,  are  very  large : one  of  them  com- 
memorates Alice  Avening,  who  contributed 
largely  towards  the  erection  of  the  church,  and 
died  in  1501.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  re- 
markable for  its  beauty. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  church  is 
the  noble  south  porch,  fronting  the  market 
place,  a valuable  example  of  civil  architecture 
of  the  late  perpendicular  period.  The  front 
is  38  feet  wide  and  above  50  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet.  It  is  divided  into  three  ir- 
regular compartments  by  buttresses  (termina- 
ting with  pinnacles),  on  the  face  of  which  are 
twelve  canopied  niches  once  filled  with  figures 
of  the  Apostles.  The  whole  face  of  the  build- 
ing, where  not  occupied  by  doors  and  bay 
windows  to  light  the  apartment  over  the  porch, 
is  covered  with  panelling  and  enriched  with 
carving. 

Within  the  porch,  on  the  east  side,  is  a stone 
table  projecting  from  the  wall,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  obscure. 

A few  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  front  was 
taken  down  and  then  replaced  stone  by  stone, 
apparently  with  good  discretion.  Mr.  P.  F. 
Robinson,  the  architect,  was  in  some  way  con- 
cerned, we  believe,  in  this  restoration  ; but  the 
account  given  on  the  spot  is,  that  it  was  ef- 
fected by  a mason  of  the  town  without  profes- 
sional assistance. 

1 he  upper  part  of  the  building,  over  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  is  the  town  hall,  and  is 
used  for  parish  meetings. 

Mr.  M idlings,  of  Cirencester,  to  whom  the 
association  were  much  indebted  for  aiding 
them  in  their  examination  of  the  town,  for- 
warded to  one  of  the  meetings  a translation  of 

* In  Mr.  Ncsham's  office  we  examined  wifh  much  inter- 
est, a model  of  the  docks  and  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
made,  in  spare  time,  to  a scale  of  1$  inch  to  100  feet,  by  Mr. 
F.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ncsham’s  assistant.  Those  who  thus  apply 
themselves,  enter  warmly  into  the  business  entrusted  to 
them,  and  so  finding  their  duty  their  pleasure,  deserve  com- 
mendation, 
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an  extract  from  the  vestry  book  of  the  parish, 
being  a permission  from  Bishop  Nicholson  to’ 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  to  “ dispose  of 
the  building  aforesaid  to  such  public  uses  as 
might  be  approved  of  by  the  bishop,”  provided 
that  the  profits  thereof  be  applied  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  “said  famous  parish  structure.” 
This  is  dated  August  23,  1671,  and  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  is  added  “ Upon  this  grant 
of  my  Lord  Bishop  Nicholson,  by  the  fitting 
up  ot  leases,  this  place  was  repaired  and  fitted 
for  a town  hall,  wherein  the  general  sessions 
for  the  peace  for  this  county  was  held  this  vear, 
April  16th,  1672.” 

The  grant  commences  thus  : — “ William, 
by  divine  permission,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
&c.  Whereas  a noble  frontispiece  hath  an- 
ciently been  annexed  to  the  parish  church  of 
Cirencester,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  said  church,  piously 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  Alice  Avening, 
commonly  called  the  Vice,  instead  of  Device 
{quasi  device),  because,  as  is  reported,  the  said 
frontispiece  is  so  contrived  that  only  one 
)Vir<dow  of  the  church  being  darkened  thereby, 
it  wonderfully  adorns  that  magnificent  struc- 
ture, and  appearing  with  great  splendour 
before  the  ancient  porch  or  entrance  into  the 
said  church,  it  doth  extend  itself  toward  the 
market  place  in  a stately  pile.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  derivation  here  found 
for  the  name  by  which  the  porch  was  then 
known,  the  Vice,  can  scarcely  be  correct.  It 
was  more  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Parvise , 
or  Pervyse,  an  old  word  which  signified  both 
the  porch,  and  the  court  in  front  of  a church 
or  other  large  structure. 

In  “A  description  of  the  form  and  manner, 
how  and  by  what  orders  and  customs  the  state 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  middle  temple  is 
maintained,”  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  a complaint  is  made  that  the  learners 
have  no  place  to  walk  in  and  confer  their 
learnings  but  the  church,  “which  place  all  the 
term e- times  hath  in  it  no  more  quietnesse  than 
t he  pervyse  of  Paul's  (cathedral),  by  occasion 
of  the  confluence  and  concourse  of  such  a3 
are  suters  in  the  law.” 

The  room  over  a porch  was  sometimes 
called  a parvise  ; and,  it  would  seem,  was  occa- 
sionally used  as  a school-room  or  a law-court. 
Chaucer  speaks  of — 

“ A sargeant-at-law  ware  and  wise, 

That  had  often  been  at  the  parvyse ,M 
Parvis  is  current  French  for  a court  before  a 
church  porch ; and  if  we  remember  rightly' 
there  is  written  on  the  outside  of  the  west  end* 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Paris, — Le  Parvis 
de  Notre  Dame. 

In  Cirencester  there  are  many  other  objects 
of  interest  besides  the  church,  chiefly  relating 
to  that  early  time  when  the  Romans  had  do- 
minion there,  and  called  it  Coriniutn  ; a fine 
Corinthian  capital,  in  Miss  Master’s  grounds* 
with  figures  in  the  foliage,  a tesselated  pave- 
ment at  Barton  Farm,  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  an  extensive  Roman  amphitheatre. 
1 he  column  to  which  the  capital  belonged 

must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high 

shewing,  with  the  pavements  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  other  vestigia,  the  former 
importance  of  the  place,  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence achieved  there  in  building  operations, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present,  of  Ciren- 
cester; and  in  our  next  we  will  say  a few 
words  on 

TEWKESBURY. 


Loodianah  Barraoks. — Much  interest  is 
still  excited  by  the  question  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  barracks  built  for  British  soldiers 
should  be  blown  down,  while  every  other  house- 
■—those  of  officers  included— stood  the  storm 
which  sacrificed  so  many  of  the  “ common 
Europeans,”  as  our  Indian  nabobs  call  many 
of  their  own  fellow-countrymen.  It  seems 
that  a large  fortune  has  been  amassed  (and  if 
thus  no  wonder)  by  an  ignorant  half-caste,  to 
whose  architectural  acquirements  the  executive 
engineer  is  said  to  have  trusted,  in  the  erection 
of  these  barracks,  and  who  was  afterwards 
turned  out  of  employment  for  roguery. 

To  Make  Tracing  Paper. — Mix  six  parts 
(by  weight)  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  of 
resin,  and  one  of  boiled  nut  oil,  and  lay  on 
with  a brush  or  sponge.  We  find  this  produces 
a tracing  paper  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired.— Mechanics'  Magazine , 
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THE  BUILDER 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  PURCHASED  BY 
THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 


The  number  of  works  of  art  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery  on  the 
present  occasion  is  264,  and  includes  the 
selected  model  for  the  500/.  premium  (“  The 
Dancing  Girl  reposing,”  by  Marshall,  A.R. A.), 
and  “ The  First  Whisper  of  Love,”  executed 
in  marble  by  the  same  artist,  for  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  a prize-holder  of  last  year  — both 
charming  works.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  Danby, 
A.R.A.,  Witherington,  R.A.,  A.  Cooper,  R.A., 
Lee,  R.A.,  Ward,  R.A.,  Hurlstone,  Severn, 
F.  Stone,  Pvne,  J.  Allen,  Bright,  Bentley, 
Mrs.  Mclan’  Woolmer,  Tennant,  Goodall, 
T.  F.  Marshall,  Herring,  Anthony,  Topham, 
Lauder,  Elmore,  Clint,  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
Wingfield,  Wilson,  Clater,  Linnell,  Fraser, 
and  in  the  water-colour  room,  H.  Warren, 
Gastinenu,  Copley  Fielding,  Edward  Corbould, 
Prout,  Oakley,  Callow,  De  Winf,  Robins, 
Stephanoff,  Jenkins,  Absolon,  and  many  others 
equally  well  known,  have  pictures  in  the  col- 
lection. It  is  an  exceedingly  interring  ex- 
hibition ; and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
limited  after  all  the  *xuge  for  selection  is, 
through  the  prio^  arrangements  of  the  now 
greatly  increased  number  of  private  pur- 
chasers,— speaks  very  satisfactorily  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  prizeholders.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  now  seen  for  the  first  time,  although 
previously  exhibited  elsewhere,  and  give  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  importance  to  an  artist, 
of  proper  hanging. 

Of  the  pictures  here  exhibited,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  three-fourths  would  have  re- 
mained unsold  but  for  the  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don, a fact  more  important  still  to  artists,  al- 
though not  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  view  the  important  operations  of  the  so- 
ciety rightly,  and  see  that  its  great  purpose  is 
to  lead  the  public  to  love  art  and  study  it,  a 
truth,  which  some  members  of  Parliament  who 
spoke  against  the  bill  (now  we  are  happy  to 
say,  the  Act)  for  legalizing  Art-Unions, 
seemed  strangely  ignorant  of.  Increase  the 
capacity  of  the  judges,  elevate  the  standard 
of  judgment,  make  the  artists’  public  larger, 
and  his  profession  more  stable  and  honourable, 
and  art  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  advanced. 

We  look  on  the  free  exhibition  provided  an- 
nually for  the  public  by  the  Art-Unions,  as  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  scheme,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  great  results.  For  the  next 
fortnight,  persons  will  be  admitted  by  tickets, 
easily  obtainable  from  any  member  (more  than 
a hundred  thousand  have  been  issued),  and 
between  the  6th  and  12th  of  September  all  who 
apply  will  be  admitted  without  restriction. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  present  at  the 
private  view  on  Saturday,  and  was  attended 
round  the  rooms  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock.  His 
Royal  Highness  continues  to  manifest  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  society. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  mention, 
that  the  committee,  with  the  view  of  expressing 
the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  a model  ex- 
hibited in  their  late  sculpture  competition 
under  the  title  of  “ Innocence,”  and  found  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  Foley,  have  awarded  to 
that  gentleman  the  sum  of  100/.,  on  condition 
of  receiving  from  him  a reduced  copy,  to  be 
executed  in  porcelain  for  distribution. 

Another  of  the  models,  “ Iris  Ascending,” 
by  Mr.  Kirk,  is  to  be  reduced  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  in  bronze. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

THE  PERMANENT  WAY. 

Sir, — It  appears  now  to  be  the  general 
opinion,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  safe  increase  of  speed  on  railways  does  not 
arise  from  the  construction,  power,  or  capa- 
bility of  speed  of  the  locomotive  engine,  but 
from  the  manifest  imperfection  of  the  perma- 
nent way : the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
limits  the  aspiring  genius  of  the  engineer. 

The  numerous  accidents  that  have  occurred 
on  railways,  which  have  proved  so  fatal  in  their 
nature,  have  been  too  often  attributed  to  some 
defect  in  the  engine  or  the  carriages,  whereas 
in  all  probability  the  cause  has  arisen  from  a 
badly  constructed  road. 

Many  of  the  accidents  might  doubtless  have 
been  avoided  if  a better  system  of  supervision 
had  been  adopted,  and  inspectors  appointed  at 
frequent  intervals,  (not  by  the  contractors  for 
the  permanent  way,  whose  object  is  to  get  work 


done  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  possible,)  but  by  some 
more  responsible  party,  whose  sole  duty  should 
be  to  examine  every  part  of  the  line  of  railway 
daily, 'anA  cause  to  be  remedied  immediately  any 
casualty  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  appears. 

Engineers  are  at  great  pains  in  setting  out 
railway  curves  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
(and  even  learned  and  abstruse  works  have  been 
published  on  the  subject,)  and  when  those 
curves  are  so  set  out,  the  roadways  are  com- 
posed of  a series  of  straight  bars  or  rails  form- 
ing a series  of  tangents  to  those  curves,  thereby 
creating  numerous  rigid  points  that  must  add 
considerably  to  the  friction,  and  consequently 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  engine,  carriages,  and 
permanent  way.  On  curves  of  small  radius 
this  is  an  evil  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
should  be  remedied  by  having  the  railway  bars 
formed  or  set  accurately  to  the  curve,  as  laid 
down  for  the  line  of  railway. 

It  is  evident  the  more  perfect  the  road  is 
laid  in  all  ite  pans,  the  less  will  be  the  liability 
to  accident ; and  no  expense  or  trouble  ought 
to  be  spared  in  rendering  the  permanent  way 
of  a railway  the  most  perfect  possible. 

Accidents  sometimes  occur  from  bad  joints, 
or  in  consequence  of  one  rail  projecting  slightly 
before  the  other  at  the  joint;  rails  should  be 
truly  fitted  where  they  butt  together,  and  made 
perfectly  flush  with  each  other ; and  to  pre- 
serve them  in  that  position,  1 would  recommend 
them  to  be  dovetailed  into  each  other,  at  the 
same  time  making  a small  allowance  for  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  longi- 
tudinally. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  accidents  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  ends  of  rails 
working  out  of  the  joint  chairs;  but  as  this 
could  not  occur  where  the  system  of  continuous 
bearing  is  adopted,  I presume  it  has  been  where 
transverse  sleepers  or  blocks  are  used  ; and  the 
simple  remedy  I would  recommend  of  driving 
short  piles  on  each  side  of  the  joint  sleeper  or 
block  would,  I think,  prove  efl'ectual  in  such 
cases  ; or  the  end  of  each  rail  might  be  keyed  to 
the  joint  chair,  and  the  hole  in  the  rail  slotted 
(made  oblong)  slightly,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  with  the  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  without  disturbing  the  roadway, 
which  would  answer  a similar  purpose. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  Baylis. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Aug.  10,  1846. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Origin  of  Architecture. — The  celebrated 
German  architectural  writer,  J.  Andrew  Rom- 
berg, in  a very  interesting  work  commenced 
some  time  ago,*  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  above  subject: — “ The  question  whe- 
ther stone  or  wood  structures  be  more  ancient, 
and  whether  the  building  endeavours  of  man 
originated  in  caverns— is,  after  all,  an  idle  one, 
as  it  was  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  country 
which,  in  all  cases,  determined  its  architecture. 
When  only  wood  was  at  band,  it  certainly 
served  as  the  primaeval  material  of  construc- 
tion. When  stone  was  to  be  met  with,  it  was 
combined  into  walls,  first  for  mere  protection 
from  weather,  &c.  Where,  like  in  the  steppes 
and  sabaras  of  Asia  and  Africa,  neither  wood 
nor  stone  was  to  be  found,  tents  of  beasts’  skins 
served  for  the  dwellings  and  temples  of  man, 
or  they  dug  out  holes  in  the  soil  to  live  in. 
It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  most  simple 
and  easiest  construction  is  always  the  oldest, 
as  the  more  complicated  pre-supposes  great 
practice  and  many  helps  of  mechanics  and  art. 
Mr.  Romberg,  therefore,  contends  throughout 
his  work  for  the  opinion,  that  the  huge  Indian 
cave-temples  are  not  the  oldest,  but  of  a later 
date  than  the  pagodas  built  in  the  open  country. 
For  excavating  caves  and  caverns  into  such 
huge  spaces,  great  mechanical  power,  many 
complicated  calculations  and  computations,  and 
much  refinement  of  art  were  required ; far  more, 
indeed,  than  for  the  piling  up  those  pyramid- 
shaped structures  of  the  plains.  The  latter, 
therefore,  were  the  first  constructed,  which 
Mr.  R.  also  finds  confirmed  by  other  collateral 
testimony.  Mr.  Romberg’s  work  treats  first 
of  the  pagoda-temples,  and  describes  every  one 
of  any  consequence.  Then  follow  the  cavern- 
temples.  Ite  chapter  on  Indian  cities  and 
fortresses  is  very  interesting,  shewing  that  that 

* Romberg  und  Steger’  Geschichte  der  Baukunst — His- 
tory of  Architecture  from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  present 
time.  Vol.  I.  Introduction  and  History  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture. Leipzig,  1644,  fol, 


country  possessed  larger  and  finer  cities  before 
our  era,  destroyed  by  the  Mahomedan  invaders. 
This  part  of  the  work  concludes  with  a theo- 
retical disquisition  on  Indian  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, in  which  its  many  orders  are  detailed, 
partly  after  original  Indian  sources,  which  have 
not  yet  been  generally  resorted  to  by  archi- 
tectural authors. 

The  Royal  China  and  Painted  Glass  Manu- 
factories of  Munich . — Those  two  important  Stale 
establishments  of  art  which  had  been  hitherto 
combined  in  one  building — probably  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  both  requiring  the 
same  element,  have  now  been  divided;  and  that 
for  glass  painting  has  been  removed  to  an 
especial  building  in  Louisa-street,  behind  the 
Glyptothek,  which  has  been  executed  by  Archi- 
tect Professor  Voit,  advised  by  the  director  of 
the  establishment,  Mr.  de  Hess,  and  Inspector 
AinmUller.  Of  the  forty-two  larger  and  smaller 
spaces,  the  greater  portion  is  appropriated  to  the 
execution  of  the  glass  paintings,  the  dwelling 
of  the  director,  &c.  There  is  a chemical 
laboratory  for  the  preparing  of  the  colours,  a 
great furnace-hall,  with  a number  of  stoves,  in 
which  the  paintings  are  fired,  and  many  rooms 
for  their  successive  preparation.  The  chief 
space,  however,  is  the  large  exhibition, or  rather 
vietoing-hall,  in  which,  at  a window,  forty-two 
feet  high  and  twenty  feet  broad,  the  largest 
glass  paintings  are  placed  in  their  single  parts, 
and  then, asawhole.  For  judging  and  arranging 
their  final  grand  effect,  three  galleries,  placed 
around  at  different  heights,  afford  a view  of 
these  huge  pieces  from  different  angles  of 
vision  ; and  ihere  is  a machine  in  the  room,  by 
which  a scaffolding  is  moved  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  artists  and  workmen  can  ap- 
proach any  portion  of  the  huge  glass  paintings 
with  perfect  ease.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  establishment  even  since  the  first 
astonishingly  successful  trials  for  Regensburg, 
and  that  so  much  admired  cycle  of  pictures  ex- 
ecuted for  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Au  ; 
and  the  adhering  to  a perfectly  stem  style,  as 
well  as  the  choice  variety  and  solidity  of  the 
colours,  have  raised  this  establishment  above  all 
others  of  a similar  kind.  Besides  the  huge 
windows  ordered  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  for 
theDomeof  Cologne, there  are  now  making  five 
large  ones  for  the  cathedral  of  Agram,  besides 
others  for  St.  Petersburg,  England,  &c. ; all 
which  give  honourable  employment  to  a num- 
ber of  artists  and  workmen,  and  trumpet  forth 
the  fame  of  the  art-school  of  the  Bavarian 
capital. 

Restoration  of  the  Old  City  Hall  of  Air-la- 
Chapel/e. — This  hall,  of  great  antiquity,  pos- 
sesses at  its  west  end  two  recesses,  which, 
separated  by  lattice  work,  served  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  servants,  See.  These 
spaces  will  now  be  united  to  the  whole,  and, 
adorned  by  frescoes,  will  form  a most  striking 
and  beautiful  town-hall.  The  statues  of  Ger- 
man emperors,  which  encumbered  once  this 
place,  will  not  be  again  replaced  by  the  Prussian 
Commission  of  Arts. 

Architect  Osten,  from  Hanover — who  had 
sojourned  for  a considerable  time  at  Rome, 
has  returned  home  to  execute  several  im- 
portant structures,  and  to  publish  a work  on 
Longabardic  architecture  in  North  Italy. 

Monument  to  the  ancient  Architect,  John 
Hulz.' — The  sculptor,  Andrew  Friedrich,  at 
Strasburg,  who  had  previously  executed  at  his 
own  expense  a monument  to  Erwin,  the  builder 
of  the  Strasburg  minster,  at  the  native  place  of 
the  latter,  Steinbach,  near  Baden,  has  made 
to  the  corporation  of  Cologne  the  offer  to  ex- 
ecute a statue  of  John  Hulz,  a native  of  that 
city,  who  had  completed  the  top  of  the  Stras- 
burg Cathedral.  It  is  to  be  made  of  Kronthal 
sandstone,  and  placed  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
near  the  dome. 

The  Mineral  riches  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. — At  the  present  moment,  when  either 
the  cutting  of  a canal  through  the  American 
Isthmus,  or  the  making  of  a railway,  or  both, 
are  nigh  to  be  accomplished,  a report  on  the 
mineral  riches  of  that  locality  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  the  French  periodicals,  which, 
as  the  name  of  Baron  Thenard  has  been  intro- 
duced therein,  deserves  some  attention.  It  is 
said  that  a distinguished  French  engineer,  on 
surveying  the  Isthmus  for  professional  pur- 
poses,has  discovered  gold  in  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, the  amount  of  which  he  calculates  at  five 
milliards  of  francs.  The  construction  of  a canal 
or  railway  would  be  paid  a hundredfold  by 
the  gaining  of  this  precious  metal,  &c. 
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Late  Excavations  at  Pompeii. — The  locality 
chosen  for  the  late  excavations  made  in  honour 
of  the  Prince  of  FUrstenberg  was  that  ad- 
joining the  large  house  which  had  been  opened 
at  the  meeting  of  the  late  Scientific  Congress 
in  Naples.  After  the  stratum  of  Lapilli,  about 
two  feet  high,  had  been  removed,  a number 
of  door  hinges,  locks,  nails,  screws,  and  the 
like  were  found,  all  covered  with  a thick  brown 
crust  of  oxide  of  iron.  Amongst  the  many 
other  objects,  a door-knocker,  with  the  under- 
plate appertaining  to  it,  both  of  fine  workman- 
ship— the  mountings  of  several  garden  im- 
plements, the  bronze  ornaments  of  chairs, 
armchairs,  Lectisternia,  hoops,  and  postaments 
of  Hower-pots  — a cylindrical  waterpail  of 
lead,  4 feet  high  and  l£  feet  diameter,  with 
tasteful  garlands  and  ornaments  in  embossed 
work,  were  brought  to  light.  The  terra-cottas 
which  had  once  adorned  the  roof  of  this  man- 
sion were  numerous ; spouts  which  sent 
forth  the  water  in  the  shape  of  lions’  heads,  &c. 
In  one  room  were  found  fourteen  slabs  of 
different  kinds  of  marble,  and  they  were  placed 
on  the  wall,  just  as  they  had  been  sawed 
asunder,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ! They 
were  8 feet  by  4,  and  consisted  of  Phry- 
gian and  Bythinian  marble,  African  breccia, 
verde  antico,  and  a very  rare  sort  of  serpen- 
tine. The  excavation  was  ably  directed 
by  Mr.  Carlo  Bonucci ; and  to  complete  the 
success  of  this  operation,  some  beautiful  and 
very  interesting  wall-pictures  (frescoes)  were 
found,  whose  description  will  be  shortly  given 
by  Mr.  B. 

Dome  of  Cologne. — The  completion’of  this 
vast  ancient  structure  is  the  punctum  saliens , 
around  which  all  architectural  endeavours  of 
Germany  are  at  present  oscillating.  A very 
important  question  was  mooted,  of  late,  at 
Cologne — viz.,  whether  the  meetings  of  the 
directing  committee  should  be  public.  It  seems 
that  the  activity  of  that  body  has  been  some- 
what cramped,  which  was  thought  to  be  reme- 
died if  their  resolutions  were  tested  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public  voice.  Other  considera- 
tions, however,  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the 
publicity  above  alluded  to  was  negatived  by 
1,900  against  500  votes.  The  construction 
goes  on,  notwithstanding,  prosperously,  and  the 
entrances  of  the  south  and  north  portal  are 
already  arched  over,  and  both  will  probably, 
by  next  autumn,  be  raised  up  to  the  first  gal- 
lery, and  then  the  lateral  naves  of  the  side 
wings  will  also  be  arched  over.  The  con- 
struction of  the  portals  has  given  rise  to  a 
curious  controversy,  as  it  was  asserted  on 
several  sides,  that  a socle,  found  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dome,  exhibited  the  plan  intended 
by  the  original  builder ; and  that  the  com- 
menced construction  of  the  south  portal  was 
not  in  accordance  with  that  socle,  and  there- 
fore with  the  original  plan.  Much  pains  had 
been  taken  to  controvert  that  assertion,  oppo- 
sitional to  the  intentions  of  the  dome  building 
committee.  The  truth  of  it  is,  however,  best 
confirmed  by  the  now  progressing  construction 
of  the  north  portal,  which  is  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clearly  proved  original  plan. 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna. — 
It  seems  that  this  tardy  concession  to  the 
demands  of  the  Austrian  savans,  will  be  of  a 
very  narrow  and  restricted  character,  compre- 
hending merely  natural  history  and  philology. 
The  sciences  morales  et  politiqilcs,  which,  im- 
plying the  whole  system  of  social  improvements 
of  the  age,  and  on  the  culture  of  which  the 
Institute  of  France  and  Belgium  lay  such 
great  stress,  will  be  altogether  avoided.  The 
donation  also  of  (7,000/.tper  annum,  seems  to 
us  very  inadequate,  as  half  of  the  members, 
besides  the  president,  are  to  be  salaried.  The 
Institute  of  France  receives  at  least  double 
that  sum  from  Government,  besides  large  be- 
quests, &c. 

The  Iron  Foundries  of  Sweden.  — The 
taking  off  of  the  restrictions  with  which 
hitherto  national  industry  has  been  shackled  in 
most  countries,  is  to  be  also  applied  to  the  above 
important  branch.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
only  those  forges  in  Sweden  were  permitted  to 
make  wrought  iron  which  produced  a certain 
annual  amount  of  cast-iron.  This  restriction 
is  now  to  be  taken  off,  which  will  especially 
benefit  the  smaller  sort  of  producers. 

Large  Tunnel  in  the  Styrian  Mountains 
of  the  Vienna  Trieste  Line.— Austrian  journals 
call  the  tunnel  of  the  Leitersberg  a giant’s 
work  of  subterraneous  architecture.  The  way 
from  Gratz  to  Marburg  is  said  to  abound  in 


objects  of  well-executed  workmanship,  amongst 
which  the  above  excavation  of  353  klafter 
(cubits)  is  the  most  important.  The  tunnel  is 
25  feet  broad  by  24  feet  in  height,  and  is 
thoroughly  vaulted  in.  This  tunnel  was  exca- 
vated by  miners,  and  the  debris  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  not  solid  rock,  but  brittle 
sandstone,  carried  out  by  several  pits  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  the  tunnel.  The  construction 
was  the  more  difficult,  as  the  plane  of  the  rails 
lies  25  klafter  under  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing terrain,  and  the  pressure  of  the  superjacent 
strata  of  soil,  exercised,  especially  in  the  wet 
season,  an  uncommon  pressure  on  the  vaults 
in  construction.  Still,  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
greatest  structural  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
Austrian  realm. 

Progress  of  Stereockromy.* — This  new  pro- 
cess of  mural  (fresco)  painting,  has  received 
a great  impulse,  by  its  being,  of  late,  adopted 
by  Kaulbach,  who,  after  a few  trials,  has  so 
far  identified  himself  with  this  new  method, 
that  he  manages  it  with  the  same  ease  as  oil 
or  fresco  colours.  Mr.  K . hus  exhibited  several 
stereochromic  pictures  in  his  atelier,  which 
have  been  generally  approved  of.  It  has  as- 
sumed under  his  hands  a lustre  and  warmth 
of  colour,  as  well  as  a pliability  of  execution, 
which  surpasses  every  expectation,  and  he 
will  now  execute  a large  stereochromic  fresco 
picture,  for  which  he  has  completed  the  car- 
toon. J.  L Y. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A raitavay  board  has  been  recommended 
in  a recent  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Acts,  as  a distinct  department  of  the 
executive  Government,  with  engineers  and 
other  officers  of  its  own,  and  “ possessing  all 
the  powers,  and  executing  all  the  duties  now 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary” in  the  “ supervision  of  all  railways  and 
canals  in  any  way  connected  with  railways.” 
From  tabular  details  (exclusive  of  ad- 
ditional and  still  more  recent  and  consi- 
derable items),  it  appears  that  the  royal  assent 
has  been  given  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  to  Acts  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  no  less  than  3,072  miles  of  railway, 
with  a capital  of  90,540,938/.,  besides  power  to 
borrow  38,088,829/.  more,  making  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  (how,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
guess)  little  less  than  130,000,000/.  sterling,  a 
sum  equal  to  a very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  whole  of  that  enormous  incubus  which 
we  already  labour  under,  and  cannot  raise , 

viz.,  the  national  debt  itself. The  Earl  of 

Clarendon  has  declared  his  intention  of  pro- 
viding a remedy  against  the  practice  of  open- 
ing parcels  on  railways,  claimed  by  certain 

companies,  as  recently  complained  of. The 

wholesale  advantages  derivable  from  railway 
conveyance  were  somewhat  strikingly  evinced 
on  a recent  occasion,  when  a large  body  of 
poor  Irish  labourers  engaged  a number  of 
trucks  for  their  own  accommodation  (at  the 
usual  charges,  we  presume),  and  in  which  they 
were  conveyed  from  Liverpool  to  Rugby,  vid 
Birmingham,  at  a cost  of  four  shillings  per 
man,  for  a distance  of  128  miles,  or  at 
the  rate  of  one  farthing  and  a half  per  mile 
for  each.  There  were  five  trucks,  each  ac- 
commodating fifty-seven  men. The  South 

Western  Railway  Company,  it  is  said,  have 
contributed  100/.  to  the  fund  for  defraying  the 
local  expenses  connected  with  the  approaching 
congress  of  the  British  Association  at  South- 
ampton.  The  Railway  Times  gives  the 

following  account  of  the  improvements,  exten- 
sions, and  other  works  originating  in  the  recent 
fusion  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  Companies  into  one  grand 
undertaking,  named,  the  London  and  North- 
Western.  “At  Euston-square  and  Camden 
Town  whole  streets  are  to  be  demolished  in 
order  to  extend  the  means  of  public  accommo- 
dation. At  Wolverton  a little  colony  of  men 
is  busily  at  work  building  new  and  extensive 
houses  for  the  reception  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  locomotives  belonging  to  the  company. 
At  the  smaller  stations  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  the  welcome  hand  of  improve- 
ment is  every  where  to  be  seen.  In  Bir- 
mingham alterations  and  improvements  are 
about  to  be  commenced  which  will  be  worthy 
of  the  importance  of  the  place  as  the  central 
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locomotive  station  of  the  country.  F urther  on 
at  Crewe,  vast  extensions  are  being  made,  and 
noble  buildings  being  erected  to  accommodate 
the  traffic  which,  in  an  unbroken  stream,  flows 
to  that  great  * railway  fork’ — three  pronged  at 
present,  but  which,  ere  long,  will  have  three  or 
four  additional  teeth.  At  the  great  terminus 
in  Liverpool  the  alterations  are  being  con- 
ducted on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The 
great  tunnel,  which  from  Liverpool  is  the  outlet 
to  all  the  world,  is  being  ripped  up  for  a por- 
tion of  its  length,  in  order  to  admit  of  new 
stations,  extensive  sheds,  and  commodious 
offices  of  all  descriptions.  The  alterations  in 
Liverpool  are  upon  the  most  tremendous  scale. 
They  include  a tunnel  right  under  the  town — 
a tunnel  of  some  miles  in  length.  Altogether, 
the  steps  which  are  being  taken  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  are  most  extensive,  and 

must,  ultimately,  be  highly  beneficial.” 

Contracts  have  been  taken  for  8,000  tons  of 
plates  of  the  best  description,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  iron  tunnel  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pass  the  Menui  Straits  for  the  passage  of 
railway  trains.  Of  these  8,000  tons,  2,000  have 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  Williams,  1,500  by 
Messrs.  Bramah,  Barrows,  and  Hall,  1,000  by 
Messrs.  Thorneycroft  and  Co.,  1,500  by 
Messrs.  James  Fneter  and  Co.,  1,000  by  the 
Coalbrook-dale  Company,  and  1,000  by  the 

Butterly  Company. An  iron  bridge,  erected 

over  a chasm  in  the  line  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  broke  completely  down  on 
Wednesday  week,  while  fifty  persons,  one 
horse,  and  a cart  where  on  it.  Fortunately 
the  only  life  lost  was  that  of  the  horse. 
It  is  said  that  the  bridge  was  but  temporarily 
and  hastily  erected  (chiefly  by  night)  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  at  the 
Limerick  cattle  6how.  The  efficiency  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  has  been  constructed 
is  said  to  have  been  already  fully  tested 

in  America. A great  many  masons 

hitherto  employed  on  a railway  line  at  Mark- 
inch,  in  Scotland,  have  struck  for  an.  ad- 
vance of  wages,  from  23s.  to  24s.  a week, 
with  no  deductions  for  doctor’s  fees ; and  if 
not  paid  fortnightly,  for  25s.  a week  with 

monthly  payments. -In  the  United  States 

of  America,  10,500  miles  of  railway  are  now 

open  to  traffic. From  a long  engineering 

report  to  the  East-India  Company,  on  the 
practicability  of  introducing  railways  into  In- 
dia, it  appears  that  “ the  great  extent  of  its 
vast  plains,  which  may  in  some  directions,  be 
traversed  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  en- 
countering any  serious  undulations,  the  small 
outlay  required  for  Parliamentary  or  legislative 
purposes,  the  low  value  of  land,  cheapness  of 
labour,  and  general  facilities  for  procuring 
building  materials,  may  all  be  quoted  as  rea- 
sons why  the  introduction  of  a system  of  rail- 
roads is  applicable  to  India.”  And  as  to  ob- 
stacles peculiar  to  the  climate  and  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  such  as  periodical  rains 
and  inundations,  violent  winds,  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  vermin  upon  timber  and  earth-work, 
rapid  growth  of  underwood  on  earth  and  brick- 
work, open  state  of  the  country',  &c.,  these,  it 
is  thought,  are  by  no  means  insurmountable. 
A comparatively  short  line  is  suggested  to 
begin  with,  between  Calcutta  and  Mirzapore; 
continued,  perhaps,  between  Mirzapore  and 

Delhi. A new  claimant  for  the  original 

invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  has  appeared 
in  the  person  of  an  aged  gentleman,  Mr.  Samuel 
Porter,  of  Hill-house,  Harrow-weald,  who,  in 
a communication  to  the  Times,  of  date  13th 
inst.,  prompted  by  the  very  natural  and  justi- 
fiable desire  to  connect  his  own  name  with  his 
own  invention  ere  he  die,  declares  that,  twenty- 
one  years  since,  he  laid  the  project  of  the 
electric  telegraph  before  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty;  but  that,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  thereafter,  “ it  was  regarded  as  the 
wild  effusion  of  a deluded  fancy;  and  when  its 
virtues  began  to  be  unfolded,  its  origin  was 
attributed  to  persons  merely  engaged  in  con- 
structing apparatus  for  the  working  of  it.” 

The  commercial  advantages  derivable  from 
this  noble  invention  were  strikingly  tested  be- 
tween Leeds  and  Birmingham  on  Monday  last, 
at  twelve,  noon,  when  the  Leeds  Commercial 
Banking  Company  suspended  business.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  fact  was  proclaimed  in 
Birmingham,  through  the  Midland  line  of 
telegraph,  and  the  intimation  was  immediately 
made  to  the  various  banks  and  public  offices; 
and  much  confusion,  and  many  lawsuits,  in  all 
probability,  nipped  in  the  bud. 


COTTAGE  AT  SUTTON  VALENCE, 
KENT. 

In  the  ancient  wooden  or  half  timbered 
houses  of  England,  we  find  that  a particular 
kind  or  class  predominated  in  or  was  peculiar  to 
each  county.  In  the  north,  in  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  the  half  timbered  house  was  very 
much  ornamented,  the  small  quartering  was 
formed  into  geometrical  or  Gothic  patterns, 
the  posts  or  uprights  carved  to  represent  either 
pilasters,  columns,  or  buttresses.  Several  large 
first  class  mansions  still  remain  in  the  above 
counties.  In  the  south,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  &c., 
few  houses  can  be  found  above  the  class  oc- 
cupied by  the  yeoman  or  country  squire,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  at  the 
period  when  “None-Such”  existed  thesouthern 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  metropolis  itself, 
abounded  in  the  richest  specimens  of  this  pic- 
turesque style  of  architecture. 

In  Kent,  the  half  timbered  houses  are  called 
woodnoggen  bouses,  and  the  pieces  of  timber 
or  quarters  used  in  their  construction,  are 
called  wood-nogs.  The  woodwork  is  not 
formed  into  ornamental  patterns  as  in  the 
ancient  houses  in  the  North;  but  the 
gables,  plates,  and  beams,  are  often  orna- 
mented, the  windows  have  projecting  cornices, 
sometimes  very  bold,  and  the  door  frames  are 
moulded  and  enriched  in  a very  peculiar  style. 
The  framework  of  the  building  is  filled  with 
brick  no£<_,ing,  fcthich  is  plastered  ; thi«,  in  the 
best  buildings',-  is  ornamented  by  patterns 
stamped  in  it  While  wet,  and  afterwards  co- 
loured, Sevec&T Examples  remain  where  the 


plaster  is  covered  with  white  flowers  on  a red 
or  black  ground. 

The  plaster  in  some  cases  is  covered  with 
small  bits  of  glass  of  different  colours  adhering 
to  its  face — which  when  the  sun  shines  has  a 
very  good  effect.  A substructure  of  rag  stone 
or  brick  was  always  made,  upon  which  the 
sills  of  the  framing  are  placed.  A good  example 
of  the  Kentish  wood  noggen  house  of  the 
latest  class  is  given  in  the  annexed  print.  This 
house  is  probably  not  above  180  years  old.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Sutton 
Valence,  near  Maidstone,  and  is  occupied  by 
a brewer.  It  is  very  little  ornamented,  but  the 
large  gables  and  the  projecting  porch  render  it 
an  extremely  picturesque  object.  Nearly  every 
village  of  the  county  contains  examples  of  a 
similar  character.  C.  J.  R. 


THE  STATE  OF  HENRY  VII. ’S  CHAPEL, 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Many  have  doubtless  observed  with  concern, 
the  effects  of  the  late  violent  storm  upon 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel : rotted  portions 
of  the  stonework  have  been  disengaged,  or 
crumbled  away,  and  the  general  and  rapid  decay 
of  the  exterior  structure  is  now  more  than  ever 
apparent. 

I he  comparatively  recent  and  costly  resto- 
ration of  this  building  affords  a lamentable 
instance  of  the  disregard  to  durability  of  ma- 
terial, or  indifference  to  any  sentiment  of 
permanence,  so  widely  manifested  in  our  archi- 


tecture. From  this  defect  not  only  is  the 
charge  of  sustaining  and  renewing  ancient 
works  one  of  serious  magnitude,  but  their 
identity  as  scenes  of  the  past  becomes  from  the 
necessity  of  renewal  gradually  lost,  and  the 
valuable  associations  connected  with  them 
thereby  weakened  or  put  to  flight. 

Could  not,  however,  some  means  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  above  beautiful  fabric  from  fur- 
ther deterioration  ? The  decayed  parts  sup- 
plied, and  the  whole  of  the  present  porous  and 
perishing  surface  entered  by  a preparation, 
which  might  enable  it  to  resist  the  corrosion 
of  the  weather? 

If  a repair  of  some  kind  be  determined  on, 
an  opportunity  would  be  also  afforded  to  cor- 
rect any  errors  discovered  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  last  restoration  ; nor  would  the 
replacing  in  the  niches  their  appropriate 
statues,  as  of  old,  detract  from  the  beauty  and 
spirit  of  the  edifice.  H. 


National  Gallery. — The  visitors  to  the 
National  Gallery,  it  is  shown  in  a Parlia- 
mentary paper  yesterday  printed,  numbered 
456,105  in  1843  ; 681,845  in  1344  ; and  696,245 
in  1845.  The  pictures  purchased  for  that 
institution  amounted  to  114,804/.  16s.,  for 
twenty-seven  of  which  57,804/.  16s.  were 
paid. 

British  Museum. — By  an  amended  return 
yesterday  issued,  it  appears  that  in  1843, 
604,318  persons  visited  the  British  Museum  ; 
660,529  in  1844,  and  763,831  in  1845. 


THE  BUILDER. 


COTTAGE,  SUTTON  VALENCE,  KENT 
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LITANY  DESK,  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 


LITANY  DESK  FROM  WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  accompanying  details  of  an  original 
litany  desk,  which  for  a long  time  was 
amongst  lumber  in  the  crypt  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, will  be  found  useful.  It  belongs  to  the 
15th  century,  and  is  simple  and  effective. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Somerset  House  to  receive  the  di- 
rector’s report  and  distribute  the  prizes,  when 
Mr.  Bellenden  Carr  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Etty,  R.A., 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  report  set  forth 
that  the  drawings  rewarded,  and  which  were 
exhibited,  had  not  been  made  in  competition, 
as  heretofore,  but  were  selected  from  the 
work  of  the  year,  and  that  no  prizes  had  been 
expected.  Mr.  Hawes  made  some  very  judi- 
cious remarks  on  the  value  of  the  institution, 
and  said  its  progress  was  identified  with  the 
progress  of  our  manufactures.  We  regret 


that  we  cannot  use  the  tone  of  gratulation 
adopted  throughout  the  proceedings.  We  do  not 
think  the  result  such  as  a Government  school 
of  design,  with  Messrs.  Townsend,  Horsley, 
and  C.  J.  Richardson  for  masters,  might 
and  ought  to  produce.  Many  of  the  drawings 
exhibited  are  admirably  executed,  but  with  one 
exception,  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  male 
school,  they  are  all  copies  ; the  exception  is  a 
set  of  three  finger  plates  designed  for  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  by  Mr.  Pearce.  The 
system  pursued  is  not  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  pupils  ; it  is  copy,  copy,  copy,  and  nothing 
more.  No  development  of  principles,  no  en- 
deavours to  elicit  original  ability, — and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  pupils  as  they  reach  a certain 
stage,  finding  they  can  go  no  further,  leave  the 
establishment,  which  remains  therefore  a 
simple  drawing  school,  and,  under  the  present 
arrangement,  will  never  get  beyond  it. 

In  the  ladies’  department,  the  exhibition  is 
far  more  satisfactory  ; Mr.  Etty  even  said,  that 
some  of  the  specimens  were  a3  good  in  their 
class  as  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen,  and  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  Mrs.  Mclan,  the 
mistress.  Indeed,  we  would  not  have  it  in- 


ferred, that  no  credit  is  due  to  the  masters  in 
the  other  school;  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
our  remarks  apply  only  to  the  system  by  which 
they  themselves  are  trammelled  and  kept 
down.  We  were  informed  some  time  ago, 
that  the  director,  Mr.  Wilson,  had  forbidden 
the  appearance  ofTnE  Buii.dkr  in  the  school, 
on  account  of  the  part  we  took  on  a former 
occasion.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  very  foolish,  to 
say  the  best  of  it.  We  have  no  personal  feel- 
ing in  the  question  ; our  sole  aim  is  to  induce 
the  adoption  of  such  a system  as  may  ensure 
the  most  perfect  results,  and  in  a matter  so 
important  as  the  National  Sohool  ok  De- 
sign, we  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  public, 
if  we  allowed  consideration  for  individual  feel- 
ings to  interfere  with  the  honest  expression  of 
our  opinion. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  a 
handsome  vase  was  presented  to  the  director 
by  some  of  the  pupils,  leading  us  to  suppose 
that  a better  feeling  exists  in  the  school  than 
was  the  case  some  time  ago.  We  heartily 
trust  it  may  be  so,  and  shall  look  anxiously 
for  some  important  changes  when  the  pupils 
again  assemble. 
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THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  IV.* 

Sir.— I have  tried  to  shew  what  Art  is— 
real  Art.  I have  asked,  wbat  is  Architecture  ? 
And  I have  many  answers  (No.  II.)  And  1 
have  at  last  declared,  amidst  much  laughter 
from  the  Opposition,  that  it  is  a Fine  Art. 

Question,  What  is  the  Fine  Art  Architec- 
ture ? Answer,  It  is  a Fine  Art.  Nay,  we 
could  have  guessed  as  much  without  thy  teach- 
ing. Strange  then,  I reply,  that  you  did  not 
guess  it.  I ask,  what  is  the  Fine  Art  Archi- 
tecture? and  you  answer  me  with  half  a dozen 
things  that  are  no  more  Fine  Arts  than  the 
Apollo  Relvidere  is  a red  herring,  or  York- 
minster  a proposition  in  Playfair’s  Euclid. 
The  Fine  Art  Architecture  is  a Fine  Art ; — 
shew  me  that  you  know  this  (I  will  not  take 
your  word  for  it), — shew  me  that  you  com- 
prehend—feel  this,  and  I say  you  are  truly  an 
Architect- an  artist.  If  you  cannot  shew 
this  you,  are  not  so.  Is  building  a Fine  Art  ? 
Is  the  contrivance — the  planning  of  houses  a 
Fine  Art?  Is  looking  after  builders  a Fine 
Art?  Is  the  copying  of  “ orders”  from  Vitru- 
vius or  Stuart  and  Revctt  a Fine  Art  ? Is  the 
study  of  antiquities  a Fine  Art?  Is  a scheme 
of  design  confined  and  set  by  a system  of  styles 
a Fine  Art  ? Although  this  is  the  most  nearly 
so,  is  it  fully  so— the  Fine  Art  Architecture  ? 
But  is  Architecture  a Fine  Art  ? How  strange 
that  men  should  call  it  so  and  all  the  while 
speak  of  it  as  something  so  different!  This  is 
how  it  is.  Your  common  “Architects”  are 
not  artists  at  all.  Their  Architecture  is  not  a 
Fine  Art.  But  there  is  an  Architecture  that 
is  : and  these  worthies  are  intelligent  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  that  they  may  claim 
the  dignity  of  Artist.  They  are  planners  of 
houses,  your  “ Architects” — “ the  profession” 
— the  Artist- Architect  is  quite  a different  actor 
in  the  scene.  Would  that  I could  persuade 
you  that  the  Fine  Art  Architecture  is  a Fine 
Art!  Instead  of  copying  your  books  and 
plates  and  authorities, you  would  criticise  them : 
instead  of  worshipping  rules  and  styles,  you 
would  seek  the  Temple  of  Nature:  instead  of 
bowing  to  the  dicta  of  Antiquity  you  would  do 
as  men  did  in  the  antiquity  ages,  wiser  in  this 
than  ours, — you  would  look  into  the  human 
intellect  for  your  rules.  Did  Phidias  copy  the 
Parthenon  from  authorities?  Did  he  who 
sketched  the  first  outlines  of  the  lovely  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  measure  it  all  carefully  out 
of  a book?  Did  your  old  freemasons  count 
deviation  from  rule  heresy  ? The  rule-and- 
regulation  system  of  our  age  they  never 
dreamt  of.  To  say  that  architecture  is  bound 
by  those  rules  of  yours  is  to  pretend  toehold 
the  ocean  in  a sieve ! The  “orders”  of  Ar- 


chitecture ? Orders  of  the  Imagination  of  man? 
Thou  shalt  not  imagine  anything  but  according 
to  these  orders  ? Can  a man  have  intellect 
who  says  so?  Or  is  it  rather  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  what  Architecture  is, — prates  of 
it  merely  as  a parrot  would, — speaks  as  he  has 
been  taught  to  speak,  careless  of  what  it  is  the 
rote-speech  means  ? 

The  Opposition.  But  tell  me  what  you 
would  do,  now,  when  you  discard  the  styles  as 
you  contemptuously  call  them? 

Not  contemptuously,  my  friend.  They  are 
valuable  for  their  own  worth,  1 say,  but  no 
more.  What  would  I do?  First,  I am  afraid 
that  the  study  of  them  and  the  training  in 
them  which  my  youth  has  seen,  must  be  a sore 
obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of  imagination 
pro  rennta,  if  I were  to  attempt  what  is  called 
a new  style.  As  “ nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod 
non pritis  fuerit  in  sensuf — as  that  which  the 
imagination  produces  it  produces  by  the  com- 
bination of  simples  previously  known  ; so  also 
that  which  is  once  admitted  into  the  store- 
house of  the  fancy  will  be  ever  ready  to  influ- 
ence the  future  work,  and  to  supplant  the  less 
factitious  means  which  otherwise  would  natu- 
rally arise.  A habit  is  more  easily  acquired 
than  quitted ; and  he  in  whose  intellect  the 
styles  have  become  systematically  fixed,  can- 
not throw  off  their  influence  except  by  an 
effort,  and  so  great  a one  that  few  could  make 
it.  Then  again,  independently  of  this,  I have 
not  pretended  to  be  able  intellectually  to  in- 
vent a new  style ; I cannot  say  that  I have 
ever  attempted  it ; and  I have  shown  above, 
that  great  obstacles  are  in  the  way.  But  this 
is  what  I affirm  that  the  true  principles  of  cri- 


* Our  correspondent  wishes  it  to  be  intimated,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  editorial  discretion  his  last  article  was  somewhat 
abbreviated.  We  willingly  comply  with  his  request. 


ticism  are  not  comparison  with  authorities,  but 
abstract  test  by  principles  of  nature  and  reason. 

I say,  when  you  design  go  to  your  own  intel- 
lect to  guide  your  hand  by  its  regulations,  not 
to  books  and  dogmas,  and  rules  of  styles  ; go 
to  nature  and  the  principles  of  human  judg- 
ment and  taste.  “ He  who  would  really  be- 
come an  Architect  must  leave  the  special  dis- 
cussion of  styles,  and  steadily  look  to  the  truo 
end  and  aim  of  his  art.”  So  says  Professor 
Cockerell  ;*  and  it  is  a gleam  of  living  light 
appearing  in  dead  darkness  when  he  says  so. 
May  it  increase  and  increase  till  men  can  see 
by  it.  But  how  strange  that  it  should  be  so 
wonderful  a thing  to  find  an  artist  telling 
artists  to  go  to  Nature!  Vague  and  weak  as 
are  the  words,  yet  hear  them,  hear  them  and 
ponder  them — “ the  end  and  aim  of  the  Art. 
The  ancients  went  to  Nature  when  they  pro- 
duced those  very  authorities  you  go  by ; the 
originator  of  every  style  in  your  registry  must 
have  gone  to  Nature  for  his  principles;  and 
I sav,  instead  of  tethering  yourself  by  these, 
go  you  to  Nature  also. 

Opp.  Ila!  the  ancients  went  to  Nature,  'you 
say.  Very  well;  they  succeeded,  and  we 
profit  by  their  success, — they  did  the  work,  we 
reap  the  benefit.  For  my  own  part  I have  no 
hope  of  excelling  them,  or  even  of  equalling 
them.  Look  at  the  new  styles — the  inventions 
which  have  been  made — what  are  they?  Mere 
modifications  of  the  standards.  And  unsuc- 
cessful too  ; the  more  so  the  farther  the  devia- 
tion from  the  model.  Show  me  a new  style— 
really  new,  show  mo  a new  order, — and  then — 

Then  what  my  friend  ? 

Opp.  Then  I’ll  call  you  a clever  fellow, 
that’s  all. 

Ah  ! I’m  afraid  that  is  all.  But  pursue  your 
argument.  Do  you  say  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
vent another  style — another  order  ? 

Opp.  Do  it,  and  then  I shall  admit  it  pos- 
sible. 

But  without  its  being  done,  is  it  possible  or 
is  it  impossible  ? 

Opp.  Why,  it  has  been  often  tried,  but  has 
never  succeeded. 

I shall  not  press  you  to  answer  the  question. 
One  word  on  your  “ orders.”  The  only  plausi- 
ble reason  I ever  heard  urged  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  system  is  that  given  by  the  priest 
Villalpanda,  that  they  were  revealed  to  King 
Solomon  in  the  design  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  drawings  for  which  were  made  in 
Heaven  by  the  hand  of  God  himself!  If  it 
were  so,  your  pretensions  would  perhaps  be 
reasonable  ; and  my  calling  the  system  Fiddle- 
dedee  might  be  a blasphemy  ; but  whether  the 
doctrine  of  that  offuscated  individual,  or  mine, 
has  most  of  reason  on  its  side,  I leave  yourself 
to  judge.  Y'our  old  gentlemen  whose  creed  it 
is  that  “ there  are  five  orders  in  Architecture” 
certainly  speak  as  if  they  had  some  Villalpanda 
for  their  chief,  with  a system  of  logic  at  his 
inspired  back,  like  the  system  of  that  most 
illustrious  fish  out  of  water  in  this  degenerate 
age,  our  beloved  Ecclesioi.ogist  ; else  how 
they  can  persuade  themselves  into  such  con- 
tracted thought  I for  one  must  say  1 cannot  tell. 

London.  R« 


THE  STORM  OF  THE  1st  OF  AUGUST. 

Friohtful  as  is  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  the  late  storm,  in  the  shape  of  broken  glass 
and  injured  works,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
regarded  as  a providential  event  in  a sanatory 
point  of  view,  for  which  we  should  be  grateful. 
The  purification  of  the  air  effected,  and  the 
cleansing  of  drains  and  sewers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  highways,  were  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. One  of  the  minor  advantages  to  Lon- 
don housekeepers,  is  the  destruction  of  large 
numbers  of  rats  washed  out  of  the  sewers  by 
the  floods.  Some  notion  of  the  loss  experienced 
in  various  quarters  may  be  formed,  from  the 
vote  of  4,50U/.  taken  in  the  Commons  a few 
nights  since,  to  make  good  the  damage  to 
palaces  and  public  buildings,  by  the  storm  in 
question.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  in 
favour  of  the  florists  on  whom  the  loss  falls 
ruinously  heavy.  This  loss  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  means  of  effecting  a further  alteration  in 
the  glass  duties.  A considerable  importation 
of  glass  from  Belgium  is  said  to  have  been 
made.  Glaziers  are,  of  course,  “ looking  up,” 
but  are  so  busy,  they  have  little  time  to  do  so 
in. 


I*  Fourth  Lecture,  1816,  as  reported  in  Tna  Builder, 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  consecration  of  the  newly-erected 
church  at  Bradpole,  near  Dorset,  took  place 
on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  larger  than  the  old 

one,  having  400  sittings  mostly  free. St. 

John’s  church,  Bridgewater,  was  to  be  con- 
secrated on  Monday  last. 'The  church  of 

St.  Michael,  Gloucester,  is  to  be  repaired  and 
restored.  The  parishioners  have  voted  600/. 
towards  the  work. — —Sir  John  Jervis,  the  At- 
torney-General, has  contributed  50/.  towards 
the  liquidation  of  the  expense  of  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  interior  of  Chester  cathe- 
dral.  Nearly  7,400/.  have  been  already  con- 

tributed towards  the  erection  of  the  new 
churches  in  the  four  districts  formed  at  Liver- 
pool under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act. 1 he 

Liverpool  Sanatory  Bill,  which  comes  into 
operation  in  January  next,  contains  clauses  for 
compellingmanufacturers  and  owners  of  steam- 
vessels,  to  consume  the  smoke  generated  in 
their  furnaces. It  has  been  proposed  to  con- 

vey 300,000  gallons  of  water  a distance  of 
forty  miles,  into  Liverpool,  “ without  pumps, 
engine,  aqueduct,  or  turncock,”  from  the 
stream  which  descends  through  Llangollen- 

bridge,  out  of  Bala  Lake. The  opening  of 

the  three  new  Manchester  parks  is  fixed  for 
the  22nd  instant,  when  the  public  baths  and 
wash-houses  lately  instituted  there  are  also  to 
be  opened.  The  inscription  at  the  public 
gardens  at  Mayence,  namely,  “ I his  garden 
is  created  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  committed  to  the  public  for 
protection,”  lias  been  recommended  for  adop- 
tion at  the  Manchester-parks,  in  preference,  at 
least,  to  the  puerile  address  put  up  at  the 
Prince’s-park,  at  Liverpool,  namely,  “If  you 
carefully  avoid  walking  on  the  grass,  it  will 

remain  green  and  beautiful  for  you.” -The 

contract  entered  into  with  Mr.  George  Taylor 
for  the  erection  of  the  Grecian  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  at  Coventry,  at  the  sum  of  1,194/. 
has  been  accepted;  and  it  has  been  resolved, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  of  the  cemetery  lodge,  the 
committee  have  power  to  rescind  the  present 
contract,  and  to  enter  into  any  other  which 
they  may  deem  necessary.  An  engine  is  to 
be  erected  at  the  water-works  or  an  agreement 
made  with  Sir  T.  White’s  trustees,  for  the  use 

of  the  water. St.  John’s  church,  Wood- 

bridge,  is  to  be  consecrated  on  the  27th  inst, 

The  new  jetty,  at  Cromer,  was  opened  to 

the  public  on  Friday  week ; the  other  works 

are  not  yet  completed. On  opening  the 

tenders  made  for  the  erection  of  a wall  to  en- 
close the  ground  lately  consecrated  at  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Gregory,  Sudbury,  it  was 
found  that  the  lowest  sum  was  97/.  15s.  Gd., 
“ much  less  than  the  cost  price  of  the  materials 
only,”  and  the  tender  for  that  sum  was  accord- 
ingly accepted.  The  building  of  the  wall  de- 
pends, however,  on  assistance  from  St.  Peter’s, 
the  parishioners  of  which  bury  their  dead  at 

St.  Gregory’s. The  construction  of  the 

water-works  at  Lincoln  is  to  be  shortly  com- 
menced.  Numerous  plans  have  been  under 

consideration  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
new  markets  at  Hull,  varying  in  expense  from 
10,000/.  to  22,000/.  for  the  cost  of  building 
alone,  or  from  30,000/.  to  nearly  48,000/.  in- 
cluding ground  and  other  buildings  to  be  re- 
moved ; but  as  neither  the  consent  of  the 
council,  nor  the  countenance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  yet  obtained  in  favour 
of  anv  one  or  two  of  them  in  particular, 
we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  point  fur- 
ther in  the  meantime.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  amongst  the  more  promi- 
nent, including  total  cost  with  buildings— ac- 
cording to  the  architect’s  statement  and  values 
are — Mr.  Lockwood’s,  on  Leadenhall  site, 
No.  1,  45,608/.,  No.  2,  39,830/. ; Mr.  Cuthbert 
Brodrick’s,  on  Silver-street  site,  30,280/. : ac- 
cording to  Mr.  David  Thorpe’s  statement  and 
values,  Mr.  Lockwood’s,  No.  1,  47,641/.; 
No.  2,  41,830/.;  Mr.  Broderick’s,  47,882/.; 

J.  II.  B.’s,  on  Silver-street  site,  33,800/. ■ 

The  inhabitants  of  Hull  have  of  late  been 
undergoing  a process  of  general  purgation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  oceanic 
salts  with  which  their  household  supplies  of 
water  have  been  grossly  impregnated.  Com- 
plaints have  very  reasonably  been  made  against 
the  water-work  authorities  for  presuming  thus 

to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  “faculty.”- 

Mr.  Steel*  of  Edinburgh’s,  ^statue  of  Sir  W alter 
Scott  being  completed,  is  very  shortly  to  be 
placed  on  the  pedestal  in  the  monument.  Sir 
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Walter  is  represented  in  a sitting  attitude, 
with  the  ample  folds  of  a Scottish  plaid  hang- 
ing loosely  about  him,  and  his  favourite  hound, 
Maida,  at  his  feet.  The  work  is  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  is  highly  spoken  of. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL  RESTORED. 

Great  progress  has  been  lately  made  with 
the  restoration  of  Ely  cathedral,  although  the 
dean  and  canons  have  no  funds  appropriated 
to  repairs,  and  have  therefore  defrayed  the 
very  considerable  expense  of  the  restorations 
out  of  their  own  private  means,  except  where 
aided  by  individual  benefaction.  From  a com- 
munication to  The  Times  of  Saturday  last,  we 
obtain  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
very  extensive.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
present  dean  more  than  forty  windows  have 
been  opened  and  restored.  The  heavy  com- 
bination of  plaster  and  wood  work  which  con- 
cealed the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Lidanborgh, 
the  tabernacle  work  of  Bishop  Alcock,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  window,  has 
been  removed.  The  tomb  itself  has  been  re- 
stored, and  other  works  are  in  contemplation. 
The  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  of  the 
east  of  the  great  lantern  has  been  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  where  wanting  restored.  The  Pur- 
beck  marble  shafts  of  the  triforium  and  clere- 
story, which  were  disfigured  with  paint,  have 
been  repolished,  as  also  the  great  marble  piers, 
and  the  corbels  and  string-courses.  Decayed 
and  broken  portions  have  been  replaced  with 
Purbeck  marble.  The  restorations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  preparatory  to  an  extension  of  the 
choir  as  far  as  the  great  lantern,  and  to  an  en- 
tire change  in  its  arrangements.  The  tomb 
of  Bishop  Alcock  has  been  restored,  and  the 
chapel  itself  cleaned  and  partially  restored. 
But  the  most  important  of  the  new  restorations 
are  at  the  west  end,  erected  by  Bishop  Riddell, 
at  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  The  northern 
portion  had  fallen  and  the  southern  been  left 
in  a ruinous  state  in  consequence  of  a subsi- 
dence of  the  great  western  tower,  which  is 
presumed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  octagon  portion  of  it  at  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  Nearly  every  portion  of  this 
end  of  the  church  was  in  a state  of  ruin  or  di- 
lapidation ; but  the  whole  has  been  restored 
and  opened  to  the  church.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  an  appropriate  painted  ceiling,  from  de- 
signs already  prepared.  As  soon  as  funds  can 
be  provided,  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  an- 
cient chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  which  opens  into 
the  newly  restored  transept.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  cathedral  the  southern  pinnacle,  which 
was  never  finished,  is  in  process  of  erection  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Hope.  The  eastern  cross, 
and  the  crockets,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put 
on  the  gable,  are  to  be  restored  at  the  expense 
of  Lady  Mildred  Hope.  The  dean  has  re- 
stored the  chapel  of  Prior  Croaden.  Two 
painted  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  ca- 
thedral, the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Sparke, 
and  others  are  to  be  similarly  adorned.  The 
communication  does  not  name  the  architect. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  GREENHOUSES* 

A thoroughly  good,  practically  useful 
greenhouse  is  a constant  source  of  pleasure, 
and  indeed  profit,  to  the  possessor;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  very  many  instances,  either 
from  erroneous  plans,  or  an  extravagant  and 
needless  waste  of  material,  it  is  made  as  nearly 
the  opposite  as  though  such  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  contrived  it.  Exorbitant 
charges  and  bad  construction  have  done  more 
injury  to  gardeners  and  gardening  than  may 
be  readily  conceived.  The  house  we  should 
prefer  for  general  purposes  is  one  which  has 
a span-roof,  standing  east  and  west,  in  an  ele- 
vated dry  situation,  sheltered  somewhat  from 
the  north-east  wind,  but  by  no  means  sur- 
rounded with  trees;  and  to  explain  our  ideas 
more  fully,  and  render  them  perfectly  tangible, 
wo  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  engraver. 
The  sectional  figure  given  below  represents 
a house  of  considerable  size,  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  a large  collection  of  plants.  Its 
length  is  forty  feet,  entire  breadth  twentv,  and 
the  height  to  the  ridge  plate  ten  feet.’  The 
roof  in  this  is  also  a fixture — that  is,  the  sashes 

* From  the  “ Florist’s  Journal  ” for  July.  Published  by 
Groombridge  and  Sons,  London. 


are  made  to  remain  stationary;  the  advantages 
of  which  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place, 
lighter  material  is  sufficient,  as  all  the  wear 
and  tear  is  removed ; the  frames  and  glass 
therefore  last  longer,  requiring  little  or  no  re- 
pairs for  many  years,  beyond  the  annual  coat 
of  paint  which  these  places  should  always  re- 
ceive. A considerable  amount  of  labour  is 
also  saved,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
erection  greatly  improved;  the  ventilation 
being  effected  in  this  case  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  invented  by  Mr.  Farmer,  green- 
house-builder, Newington  Causeway.  It  is 
thus  managed;  a space  *s  left  open  between 
the  open  rail  of  the  sashes  and  the  ridge  plate 
on  either  side,  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
house  ; over  this,  at  a slight  elevation  outside, 
is  placed  a protection  board,  to  throw  off  rain, 
See.,  while  descending  from  it  to  the  rail  of  the 


lights  is  a valve-board  on  either  side.  These 
boards,  by  being  hung  on  pivots,  are  easily 
drawn  up  by  means  of  a cord  and  pulley,  and 
thus  egress  for  heated  air  is  instantly  obtained 
in  the  most  proper  place  for  ensuring  a tho- 
rough yet  moderate  current  of  fresh  air  from 
the  open  lights  in  front.  Along  the  sides  of 
this  house  are  shewn  dwarf  pits,  the  most  ap- 
propriate receptacles  for  small  plants,  and  here 
an  important  improvement  presents  itself.  In- 
stead of  wasting  nearly  half  the  entire  cost  of 
the  erection  in  useless  brick  walls,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  support  the  house  by  continuing  the 
upright  timbers  through  the  sill  down  to  the 
ground  level,  where  they  enter  a plate  laid  on 
a footing  of  bricks.  These  stanchions  will  be 
found  equally  as  secure  and  lasting  as  a nine- 
inch  wall ; and  in  front  of  them,  proceeding 
from  the  under  side  of  the  sill,  are  the  lights, 
which  project  about  three  feet  to  form  the 
pits  before  spoken  of.  An  interior  connection 
existing  between  them  and  the  main  body  of 
the  house,  beneath  the  front  shelves,  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  wall,  the  apparatus 
intended  to  supply  the  required  heat  to  the 
house,  by  occupying  its  usual  position,  will  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  no  greater  expense,  im- 
part a sufficient  warmth  to  the  atmosphere  of 
these  pits,  while  the  gardener  will  have  the 
very  great  advantage  of  attending  to  his  young 
nurslings  in  bad  weather,  without  the  trouble 
or  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  sudden  rush 
of  cold  air  consequent  on  opening  the  lights  on 
the  outside.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  lights 
and  framework  for  the  pits  is  considerably 
less  than  the  expense  of  a wall  ; and  thus 
money  is  saved — the  additional  standing  of 
the  very  best  and  most  useful  description  posi- 
tively gained  for  nothing — the  proper  strength 
of  the  house  left  unimpaired — and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  erection,  both  externally 
and  internally,  greatly  improved. 

We  present  this  plan  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  feeling  convinced  that  its  many  ad- 
vantages will  be  certainly  seen  and  appreciated. 
The  paths,  stages,  shelves,  and  tanks  for  con- 
taining the  water  collected  from  the  roofs  of 
all  horticultural  erections,  should  be  formed 
of  slate,  as  we  find  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  material  that  can  be  employed ; 
it  is  easily  cleaned,  does  not  become  green 
from  the  moisture  which  surrounds  it,  and,  if 
of  good  quality,  will  last  for  ages  : for  floors 
and  narrow  shelves  or  stages,  slabs  of  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  are  sufficient.  These  cost, 
with  the  fixing,  from  fivepence  to  sixpence  per 
square  foot;  but  for  wider  stages,  intended  to 
carry  large  pots,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
the  slates  fully  an  inch  thick,  to  ensure  a pro- 
portionate strength.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stages  must  be  determined  by  the  taste  or  con- 
venience of  the  proprietor.  In  our  figure  the 
principal  one  is  flat,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  having  a walk  all  around  it ; on 
the  other  side  of  which,  and  next  the  glass,  is 


a smaller  shelf,  of  about  two  feet  in'width,  and 
over  this,  at  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  a still 
smaller  one,  for  young  plants  which  require 
to  be  kept  close  to  the  light.  The  centre 
stage  is  supported  by  two  walls  of  four-inch 
brickwork,  running  lengthwise  of  the  house; 
and  if  inch-slates  are  used,  no  other  bearers 
will  be  necessary ; and  by  leaving  the  ends 
open,  access  is  had  to  the  under  part  of  the 
stage,  which  forms  an  excellent  store  for  roots 
in  winter,  and  sundry  articles  at  all  times.  The 
other  shelves  are  supported  by  iron  brackets, 
which  have  a light  appearance,  and  cause  no 
obstruction  in  getting  to  the  front  pits.  The 
cost  of  a house  of  the  size  and  description  of 
that  mentioned  is  about  120/. 

Leaving  the  particular  mode  of  heating  to 
the  discretion  of  the  owner,  we  particularly 
recommend  hot  water  as  the  medium.  The 
price  of  four-inch  iron  pipe, 
which  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, is  about  3s.  6d.  per 
yard,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  expense  of  fixing.  The 
gutter  pipes  made  by  Messrs. 
Burbridge  and  Ilealyare  very 
good,  but  are  rather  more  ex- 
pensive. They  are  made  in 
two  sizes  ; the  larger  are 
charged  30s.  the  length  of 
nine  feet,  and  the  smaller  26s., 
exclusive  of  fixing.  Tanks  of 
iron,  slate,  or  even  wood,  may 
be  employed  where  a command 
of  atmospheric  moisture  is  de- 
sired, and  for  bottom  heat  they  are  unsur- 
passed. On  the  subject  of  boilers  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  advise.  The  whole  of  them  ap- 
pear to  us  excessively  dear,  and  we  have  ex- 
pectations of  shortly  causing  an  alteration 
which  may  possibly  surprise  some  of  those  who 
at  present  are  making  fortunes  in  the  line. 
That  form  which  is  most  economical  of  fuel 
must  necessarily  be  the  best,  and  this  is  the 
great  objection  to  all  the  conical-shaped  boilers. 
They  do  not  burn  freely  without  being  fed 
with  superior  fuel,  and  much  of  their  heat  is 
lost  by  radiation  from  the  sides ; otherwise 
they  are  the  cheapest,  inasmuch  as  the  expense 
of  setting  is  saved  ; they  are  easily  fixed  or  re- 
moved, and  are  cleanly  in  their  operation.  A 
great  deal  of  the  mystery  with  which  dealers 
are  anxious  tosurround  themselves  must  shortly 
be  removed,  and  their  prices  brought  down  to 
a more  reasonable  level. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  STAMFORD. 

DISCOVERY  OF  ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

The  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford,  has  been 
much  excited  of  late,  according  to  the  local 
papers,  by  the  discovery  of  various  traces  of 
the  former  existence  of  an  extensive  religious 
house,  which  is  known,  historically,  to  have 
once  occupied  the  site  of  the  railway  excava- 
tions now  in  progress  there.  Some  portions  of 
an  arch,  of  narrow  space,  which  has  probably 
formed  part  of  a subterranean  passage,  have 
been  discovered;  and  large  pieces  of  stone  were 
of  late  continually  dug  up ; but  the  chief  objects 
of  popular  curiosity  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  pieces  of  stained  glass, 
stone  coffins,  Danish  or  Saxon  coins,  and  other 
articles.  These  were  found  near  a build- 
ing called  “ The  Nuns;”  and  one  of  the  coffins 
contained  a skeleton  in  a state  of  great  per- 
fection. Several  skulls  and  other  human 
bones  were  then  dug  up.  These  remains  of 
other  days,  says  a local  paper,  have  been  found 
on  the  site  where  once  stood  the  Austin  Friary, 
of  which  scarcely  a vestige  is  now  to  be  seen, 
unless  the  tenements  standing  there  were  built 
of  stone  taken  from  the  Friary  ruins — a sup- 
position which  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Human  skeletons  and  antique  reliques  have 
frequently  been  dug  up  in  this  vicinity.  In 
1711,  a Mr.  Richard  Feast  procured  leave  of 
the  then  Earl  of  Exeter  to  dig  for  stone  out  of 
the  ruins,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a barn 
there;  at  which  time,  besides  what  stone 
sufficed  for  the  barn,  he  also  took  up  as  much 
as  built  a court  wall  in  his  yard  at  Sempring- 
ham  Hall,  on  St.  Peter’s-hiil,  where  he  then 
lived.  Some  of  these  stones  were  curiously 
carved,  representing  birds,  beasts,  fruit,  and 
flowers.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  work- 
men picked  up  two  ancient  seals.  Not  long 
after  this  some  excavations  were  made  for  a 
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saw-pit,  and  in  the  cloisters  were  found  a num- 
ber of  skulls  and  human  bones.  On  the  2-nd 
of  February,  1712,  were  dug  up  a large  parcel 
of  glazed  tiles  of  different  colours.  A great 
number  of  them  were  taken  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Walburg,  of  Pilsgate,  and  there  employed, 
as  they  had  been  before,  in  flooring  a room. 
From  stone  pillars  and  windows  which  were 
also  duo-  up,  Mr.  Walburg  describes  the  struc- 
ture as  having  been  very  magnificent,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  rooms,  whether  for 
convenience  or  curiosity,  had  been  paved  with 
glazed  tiles,  of  different  colours,  such  as  those 
dug  out  of  the  ruins.  Several  pieces  of  painted 
glass  were  found  during  these  excavations  also, 
and  one  piece,  it  is  thought,  must  have  been 
used  for  flooring,  as  it  appeared  of  too  thick  a 
substance,  and  too  heavily  painted,  to  be  avail- 
able as  a medium  for  the  admission  of  light. 
The  ascertainment  of  such  a fact,  as  far  as 
possible,  would  certainly  be  interesting  at  the 
present  moment,  when  glass  is  about  to  be  ap- 
plied as  a novelty  for  various  purposes. 

A general  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
ancient  edifice  may  be  formed  from  calcula- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Walburg,  though  his  des- 
cription may  be,  what  it  is  alleged  by  Mr. 
Foster  to  be,  somewhat  florid  and  imaginary. 
“ The  west  front,”  he  says,  “ appears  to  have 
been  80  yards  long;  the  fourth  front  10  yards. 
The  chapel,  standing  on  the  north  side,  may 
easily  be  discerned  to  have  been  60  yards  long 
and  20  yards  wide  ; and  the  end  of  the  chapel 
westward  seems  to  have  ranged  along  the 
cloisters,  which  are  the  same  length  and 
breadth  with  the  chapel,  which  seems  to  range 
even  with  and  join  to  the  last  front,  as  the 
cloisters  do  to  the  west.  The  last  front  is  also 
80  yards  long — so  that  the  whole  has  been  an 
entire  square,  and  in  the  middle  thereof  very 
plainly  appears  a curious  and  complete  court, 
being  exactly  30  yards  every  way.” 

This  convent  was  founded  by  one  Fleming, 
a wealthy  inhabitant  of  Stamford  ; and  the 
care  of  finishing  it  was  committed  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond.  The  precise  date  of  its 
erection,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  It  was 
granted, — 6 Edw.  VI.,— by  the  King  to  Ed- 
ward, Lord  Clinton.  The  Lord  Treasurer 
Burghley  died  possessed  of  the  site  in  1598; 
and  it  latterly  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter. 

Religious  houses  such  as  this  were  very 
numerous  in  Stamford  and  its  vicinity,  there 
being  no  less  than  eight  or  nine.  The  fol- 
lowing quaint  extract  is  from  the  “ Survey  and 
Antiquitie  of  the  Towne  of  Stamford,”  written 
by  Richard  Butcher,  Gent.,  “sometime  towne 
clerk  of  the  same.” 

“To  manifest  the  profitable  and  pleasant 
scituation  of  this  towne,  the  monks,  friars,  and 
nunnes  of  those  superstitiouse  times  (like  so 
many  rats  or  mice,  which  make  chovee  to 
feede  of  the  daintiest  cheese)  made  choyce  of 
this  place  to  build  several  receptacles.  As  one 
observes  of  them — 

They  plant  themselves  in  fairest  plott, 

For  pasture,  wood,  and  spring  : 

Nor  grief,  nor  care,  come  to  their  lot : 

When  others  sigh  they  sing. 

For  in  and  about  this  towne  they  had  no  less 
than  eight  several  cells  or  monasteries.” 


Engineers  not  Agents  binding  Com- 
panies.— In  the  case  of  Mr.  Sykes,  aleveiling 
engineer,  engaged  by  Mr.  Higgins,  the  acting 
engineerofu  projected  South  and  Midlands  Rail- 
way, against  Major  Leonard  Moss  Cooper,  a 
provisional  director,  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Erie,  on  the  western  circuit,  ut  Bristol, 
14th  August,  that  “ he  could  not  hold  that  an 
engineer  had  an  implied  authority  to  bind  a 
company  as  its  agent.  It  was  analogous  to  the 
case  of  a person  employing  a builder  to  erect 
a house.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  builder 
was  his  agent,  with  authority  to  bind  him  in 
the  employment.  Artisans  would  be  required 
to  erect  the  building,  but  if  they  wished  to  be 
employed  upon  the  credit  of  the  principal,  they 
must  apply  to  him.”  The  plaintiff  was  ac- 
cordingly nonsuited. 

Cooi-ING  OF  SuN-IIEATED  ROOFS.  A 

simple  and  obvious  sort  of  remedy,  for  an  evil, 
which,  we  understand,  has  caused  much  in- 
convenience and  probably  diseuse  during  the 
present  hot  summer,  has  been  lately  suggested; 
namely,  whitewash  applied  over  the  outside  oi 
the  roof. 


THE  BUILDER. 


(E’ormponucnre. 

FALL  NECESSARY  IN  EGG-SHAPED  SEWERS. 

The  Editor  of  The  Builder  would  oblige 
a regular  subscriber  by  informing  him  what 
fall  is  considered  sufficient  in  egg-shaped  street 
sewers  to  keep  clean  by  means  of  surface  and 
roof  water  only,  entering  therein  from  various 
house  drains  and  street  grates. 

August  5,  1846. 

%*  The  greater  the  body  of  water  flowing 
the  less  fall,  and  conversely,  the  less  the  body 
of  water  the  greater  the  fall  required.  But  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  fall  should  not  be  less  than 
3 inches  per  100  feet. 

THE  queen’s  LONDON  PALACE. 

Sill, — A parliamentary  paper  just  published 
states  that  the  sum  of  150,000/.  is  to  be  laid 
out  on  Buckingham  Palace,  and  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  advance  the  east  front  and 
take  down  the  marble  arch.  Whether  the 
latter  should  ever  have  been  erected  is  not  now 
the  queslion,  but  it  appears,  after  it  has  cost 
an  enormous  outlay  (I  believe  70,000/.),  to  be 
an  act  of  wasteful  expenditure  to  take  it  down. 
The  palace  itself  has  been  the  subject  of  cri- 
tical censure  ever  Bince  it  was  altered  from  its 
former  plain  character,  and  all  the  money 
which  has  been  or  may  be  expended  upon  it 
will  never  render  it  suitable  for  a royal  resi- 
dence, for  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  situation  must  always  remain  the  same. 
Surely  it  would  be  wiser,  instead  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  and  laying  out  still 
further  sums  upon  a low,  damp,  unhealthy 
spot,  to  erect  at  once  a proper  London  resi- 
dence for  our  sovereigns  ; and  what  situation 
can  be  fitter  for  this  purpose  than  the  site  of 
Kensington  Palace,  high,  dry,  and  healthy, 
with  the  finest  of  our  parks  in  its  foreground  ; 
and  I would  put  in  a word  for  the  palace  to  be 
built  in  the  style  which  was  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  our  Tudor  rulers,  a style  pre- 
eminently English,  and  one  in  which  the  fa- 
vourite royal  architect  is  more  conversant  than 
with  the  classic  styles. 

My  scheme  is  not  so  expensive  as  may  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  for,  firstly,  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  Kensington  Palace  would  be  saved ; 
secondly,  I conceive  that  an  additional  100,000/. 
would  be  quite  enough  beyond  the  sum  pro-  1 
posed  for  enlarging  Buckingham  Palace,  since 
we  know  how  much  more  costly  lofty  columns 
and  heavy  architraves  are  than  Gothic  en- 
richments ; thirdly,  I would  devote  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  the  purposes  (among  others)  of 
the  National  Gallery,  for  which  the  state  rooms 
on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Palace  would  serve 
admirably.  .They  are  32  feet  high,  and  could 
be  lighted  from  above,  and  these  alone  would 
form  a suite  of  seven  splendid  rooms:  and  as 
there  has  been  long  since  an  impression  afloat, 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  national  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  and  the  Royal  Academy  exhi- 
bitions, must  be  in  different  buildings,  this 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  effecting  the  sepa- 
ration. And  by  removing  the  national  collection 
from  Trafalgar-square,  observe  what  a great 
improvement  may  be  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  As  it  would  be  no  longer  required 
for  two  distinct  objects,  the  floor  might  be 
filled  up  in  the  central  hall  to  the  level  of  the 
two  present  sets  of  rooms,  and  the  partitions 
between  the  small  rooms  being  removed,  there 
would  remain  a magnificent  suite  of  nine  rooms, 
extending  upwards  of  450  feet  in  length.  A 
few  hundreds  would  effect  this  alteration,  which 
would  permit  a larger  admission  than  usual  of 
works  of  art  to  the  annual  exhibitions ; and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  walls  would 
not  be  so  crowded  with  pictures,  nor  the  rooms 
with  spectators  as  heretofore. 

I have  thus  pointed  out  a plan,  which  seems 
to  embody  several  objects,  highly  desirable  to 
all  concerned.  The  sovereign  would  obtain  a 
properly  planned  palace  (ab  initio')  on  a healthy 
spot,  instead  of  a patched-up  affair;  the 
public  would  have  an  additional  and  delightful 
place  for  exercise  in  the  gardens  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the 
Green  Park;  our  exhibitions  would  have 
ample  space,  and  the  cost  saved  in  erecting  a 
new  national  gallery  (which  has  been  talked 
of)  would  pay  for  the  additional  outlay  at  the 
New  Palace. — I remain,  Sir,  &c. 

17th  August,  1846.  G,  R.  F. 


4Ht0reUaitc& 

The  Coliseum,  Rome. — “It  is  no  fic- 
tion,” writes  Dickens,  “ but  plain  sober, 
honest  truth,  to  say — so  suggestive  and  dis- 
tinct is  it  at  this  hour — that,  for  a moment, 
actually  in  passing  in,  they  who  will,  may 
have  the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as 
it  used  to  be ; with  thousands  of  eager  faces 
staring  down  into  the  arena,  and  such  a 
whirl  of  strife  and  blood  and  dust,  going  on 
there,  as  no  language  can  describe.  Its  soli- 
tude, its  awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation, 
strike  upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment, 
like  a soltened  sorrow  : and  never  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome  by 
any  sight  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
own  affections  and  afflictions.  To  see  it  crum- 
bling there,  an  inch  a year;  its  walls  and  arches 
overgrown  with  green ; its  corridors  open  to 
the  dayr ; the  long  grass  growing  in  its  porches  ; 
young  trees  of  yesterday  springing  up  on  its 
ragged  parapets  and  bearing  fruit — chance  pro- 
duce of  the  seeds  dropped  there  by  the  birds 
who  build  their  nests  within  its  chinks  and 
crannies  ; to  see  its  pit  of  fight  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  the  peaceful  cross  planted  in  the 
centre ; to  climb  into  its  upper  halls,  and  look 
down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it ; the  tri- 
umphal arches  of  Constantine,  Septimus  Seve- 
rus,  and  Titus ; the  Roman  Forum  ; the  Palace 
of  the  Ctesars  ; the  temples  of  the  old  religion, 
fallen  down  and  gone  ; is  to  see  the  ghost  of 
Old  Rome — wicked,  wonderful  old  city — 
haunting  the  very  ground  on  which  its  people 
trod.  It  is  the  most  impressive,  the  most 
stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand,  majestic, 
mournful  sight,  conceivable.  Never  in  its 
bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic 
Coliseum,  full  and  running  over  with  the 
lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  must 
move  all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a ruin.  God 
be  thanked — a ruin!”  Again;  “By  way  of  con- 
trast, we  rode  out  into  old  ruined  Rome,  after 
all  this  firing  and  booming,  to  take  our  leave 
of  the  Coliseum.  I had  seen  it  by  moonlight 
before  (I  never  could  get  through  a day  with- 
out going  back  to  it),  but  its  tremendous  soli- 
tude that  night  is  past  all  telling.  The  ghostly 
pillars  in  the  Forum  ; the  triumphal  arches  of 
old  emperors ; those  enormous  masses  of  ruin 
which  were  once  their  palaces  ; the  grass-grown 
mounds  that  mark  the  graves  of  ruined  tem- 
ples ; the  stones  of  the  Via  Sacra,  smooth 
with  the  tread  of  feet  in  ancient  Rome  ; even 
these  were  dimmed,  in  their  transcendent  me- 
lancholy, by  the  dark  ghost  of  its  bloody  holi- 
days, erect  and  grim,  haunting  the  old  scene  ; 
despoiled  by  pillaging  popes  and  fighting 
princes,  but  not  laid  ; wringing  wild  hands  of 
weed,  and  grass,  and  bramble;  and  lamenting 
to  the  night  in  every  gap  and  broken  arch — 
the  shadow  of  its  awful  self,  immovable  !” 

The  Middle  Row  Obstruction,  IIol- 
born. — We  are  glad  to  observe,  that  our  sug- 
gestion that  this  nuisance  ought  now  to  be 
altogether  cleared  away,  has  been  so  far  already 
acted  on  by  the  Holborn  Paving  Commis- 
sioners, some  of  whom  have  waited  on  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  a Commissioner  of  Public 
Improvement,  and  more  especially  interested 
in  the  clearing  away  of  all  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  city,  and 
have  succeeded  in  at  least  engaging  his  lord- 
ship’s interest  and  good  wishes  to  the  cause. 
Lord  Morpeth  also  has  specially  visited  the 
spot,  and  considers  the  projec^ahighly  import- 
ant one. 

Gas  for  Illumination  derived  from 
Water.' — In  a paper  in  the  Bulletin  da  Musfe 
d' Industrie,  M.  Jobard,  in  describing  the  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  on  gases  for  illumina- 
tion, states  that  he  caused  hydrogen  gas,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  water,  to  take  up 
hydrocarburets  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
coal  gas  at  the  moment  of  formation  ; and  that 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  could  be  obtained 
than  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  necessity 
of  purifying,  he  remarks,  is  done  away  with, 
and  particularly  when  fish  or  other  oils  are 
employed.  In  experiments  made  with  more 
than  1,500  feet  of  gas,  watched  for  several 
hours,  it  was  found  that  1 1 1 feet  of  gas  were 
produced  from  every  pound  of  oil. 

Decorations,  Birmingham  Town-hall. 
— A correspondent  complains  justly,  that  in 
the  local  accounts  of  this  work  the  architects 
and  decorator  are  not  named.  They  are 
Messrs.  Edge  and  Avery  of  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Grace  of  London. 
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The  Albert  Dock  and  Warehouses, 
Liverpool. — This  gigantic  work  was  com- 
menced in  1842.  The  water  space  of  the 
dock  is  seven  acres,  2981  yards  ; its  area  is 
nearly  square,  and  its  quays  are  surrounded 
with  continuous  ranges  of  warehouses,  66  feet 
high.  The  quays  are  40  feet  above  the  pile- 
heads,  and  the  foundations  lie  11  feet  below 
the  old  dock  sill.  The  height  of  the  ware- 
houses from  the  foundations  is,  therefore,  106 
feet.  The  number  of  piles  is  about  14,000  ; 
they  are  made  from  beech  trees  of  the  very 
best  description,  and  reckoning  their  length 
at  36  feet  each,  they  would  reach  over  48 
miles.  The  Liverpool  Mail  says,  that  “ in  the 
construction  of  the  warehouses  about 24,000,000 
bricks  have  been  laid,  in  47,350  tons  of  mortar, 
of  a quality  which  when  dry  is  as  hard  as  the 
bricks  themselves.  The  floors  of  every  story 
are  of  brick,  turned  on  pillars  and  rafters  of 
iron ; of  which  metal  the  doors,  window 
frames,  &c.,  are  all  constructed  : indeed  there 
is  not  a particle  of  wood  in  the  whole  of  these 
immense  buildings.  The  quantity  of  iron  used 
amounts  to  10,000  tons,  and  the  number  of 
flooring  tiles  1,130,000.  The  ground  floor  is 
open  to  the  quays,  and  there  are  45  centres, 
with  cranes,  the  largest  of  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  ten  tons.  The  entire  floor  space  is 
1 15,230  yards,  or  about  24  acres.  The  roofs 
are  of  galvanized  iron.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  cut  into  the  Canning  Basin,  by 
which  it  is  entered,  is  800,000/.” 

Disfigurement  of  Temple  Bar. — The 
west  side  of  Temple  Bar  has  been  placarded, 
during  the  past  week,  with  huge  invitations  to 
her  Majesty’s  lieges  to  “ use  diamond  dust”  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  an  edge  on  blunt 
razors.  The  parties  who  permit  this  disfigure- 
ment, as  they  evidently  want  sharpening,  can- 
not do  better  than  avail  themselves  of  the 
article  in  question:  they  must  be  dull  blades, 
and  want  touching  up. 

Cathedral  ofCanice, Ireland. — Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  of  Dublin,  announce  for 
publication,  “The  Architecture,  History,  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Canice,”  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves.  This 
cathedral  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples in  Ireland  of  the  early  English  style., 
The  work  will  bo  sent  to  press  when  200  names 
are  enrolled. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


[We  are  compelled,  by  the  interferer 
the  name*  of  the  parlies  to  whom 

book,  mid  may  be  seen  on  npplicnlioi 
2,  York-strect,  Covcut  Garden.] 


the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 
c office  of"  'Xlie  Builder 


For  the  mason  and  brick  work  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  Liver- 
pool. 


For  the  carpenter’s  work  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  at  Liver- 


For  the  plasterers’  work  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool. 

For  the  slater’s,  plumber’s  and  glazier’s,  and  other  work 
of  the  Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool. — Tenders  will  be  received 
either  for  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  different  departments 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  the  Sailors’  Home. 

For  643  square  yards  of  good  granite,  required  at  Windsor. 

For  1,200  yards  of  pitcher-paving  for  the  streets  of  Faver- 


For  the  building  the  National  School-rooms  at  Great  Ches- 
terford. 

For  the  iron  railing  to  surround  the  proposed  Church  of 
England  Cemetery  at  Warstone,  Birmingham. 

For  the  Kentish  rag  mason's  work  of  two  buildings  in 
London — labour  only,  at  per  rod,  with  good  new  scaffolding. 

For  the  works  about  to  be  undertaken  at  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Leicester. 


For  the  building  of  a public-house  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Victoria  Park,  Hackney. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  lease,  stock,  and  fixtures  of  an  oil 
and  colour  shop  at  the  west-end — coming  in,  150/. : has  an- 
other concern. 

For  the  disposal  of  a three-horse  power  high-pressure 
engine,  with  or  without  a boiler  ; also  tubular  and  other 
boilers,  &c. 

For  the  supply  of  gas  lanterns  for  public  lights,  with  glass 
tops,  for  the  new  cast-iron  gas-posts  and  columns  in  the 
parish  of  Hackney,  at  per  lantern. 

For  the  supply  and  affixing  of  the  necessary  gas-pipes  and 
fittings  to  the  new  gas-posts  and  columns  to  be  erected  at 
Hackney,  at  per  post  and  column. 

For  lighting  certain  lamps  at  Hackney  with  naphtha  or 
essential  oil  of  tar. 

For  150  carpenters  and  joiners  at  Sheffield:  2ts.  to  26s. 
per  week. 

For  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  Half-way  Public-house, 
Kensington-road,  to  be  pulled  down  and  cleared  away  by 
the  purchaser. 

For  a drcdging-machine,  in  perfect  working  order,  suitable 
for  the  Thames. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  old-cstablialicd  country  plumber’s 
business— retiring. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  workhouse  for  the  Hungerford 
Union  (short  extension  of  time). 

For  two  or  three  marble  masons,  constant  employment, 
near  Langport. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  lease  and  general  jobbing  busipe^s 
■of  a plumber,  decorator,  &c.,  at  the  west  end. 


For  the  disposal  of  an  ironmongery  country  business, 
established  half  a century. 

For  the  mason  and  brick  work  of  a vicarage-house  near 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (promptly). 

For  the  carpenter’s  and  glazier’s  work  of  a vicarage-house 
near  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

For  the  plumber’s  slater's,  nnd  other  work  of  a vicarage- 
house  near  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Tenders  for  the  whole  works 
necessary  in  the  erection  of  the  vicarage-house  will  also  be; 
received  (promptly). 

For  the  sale  of  60  marble  chimney-pieces  at  Covent  Gnrden. 

For  certain  repairs  and  alterations  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
South  Bailey,  Durham. 

For  lowering  a bank,  filling  up  a hollow,  and  widening  a 
small  poriion  of  a turnpike- road  at  Lydham,  near  Church 
Stoke. 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools  with  master’s  house,  &c., 
at  Harrold,  Bedfordshire  (promptly). 

For  the  disposal  of  a cheap  one  horse-power,  high  pres- 
sure engine,  &c.,  at  Newington  Causeway. 

For  the  working  of  the  Southampton  Sewers’  steam-en- 
gine, and  triple  pump,  including  all  labour,  coals,  oil,  &c. 

For  a fire-brick  maker  to  contract  for  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  fire-goods  by  piece,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For  the  sale  of  a cargo  of  Nos.  2 ond  3 Caithness  flags  and 
sleepers  (half  rubbed  and  natural  face),  also  of  a large 
quantity  of  Baltic  and  Scotch  sleepers,  at  Newcastlc-on- 
Tync. 

For  the  sale,  duty  free,  and  customs  measure,  at  Ports- 
mouth, of  portions  of  a cargo  of  pine  and  elm  timber,  deals, 
and  lathwood. 

For  the  sale  of  yellow  pine,  rock  elm,  and  spruce  deals 
from  Quebec,  at  Southampton  Docks. 

For  the  sale  of  a four-horse  power,  portable,  high-pressure 
engine,  with  tubular  boiler,  &c.,  at  Greenwich. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  school  houses  at  St.  John’s, 
in  Bcdwardine. 

For  the  disposal  of  a choice  cargo  of  timber  at  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  comprising  planks,  balks,  boards,  spars,  pules, 
&c. 

For  the  sale  of  a 24-inch  cylinder  steam-engine,  with 
eight  tons  of  boiler,  &c.,  at  Camborne. 

For  the  execution  of  the  Morley  contract  on  the  Leeds, 
Dewsbury,  and  Manchester  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  from  Skipton  nnd  Colne  to 
Keighley,  on  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway  ; a length  of 
ninteen  miles  and  a half. 

For  the  sale,  together,  or  in  lots,  of  a quantity  of  timber, 
consisting  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  beech,  near  Derby. 

For  the  disposal  of  a fourteen-horse  power  engine,  at 
Louth . 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  Heatherwick  to  the  N orth  Esk,  a length  of 
about  four  miles. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  between  Water  of  Bervic  and  Redhall ; a length  of 
three  miles  and  upwards. 

For  the  erection  of  a retaining  or  quay  wall,  at  or  near  the 
Bay  of  Quick,  Greenock. 

For  a supply  of  50,000  or  more  cylindrical  pipe-tiles  for 
land  draining,  deliverable  at  Johns-havcn,  Kincardine- 
shire. 

For  the  letting  of  an  extensive  field  of  superior  fire-clay, 
at  Gartsherric,  Old  Monkland,  Scotland. 

For  the  lease  of  an  excellent  granite  quarry  in  Argylshire, 
near  the  sea. 

For  the  sale  of  a quantity  of  mcmel,  crown,  and  middling 
timber,  oak  and  pine  limber,  battens,  deals,  Welsh  double 
slates,  Arbroath  pavement,  and  Balachelish  slates  —Scotland. 

For  the  sale  of  a large  quantity  of  mountain  pine  and 
larch  sleopers,  at  Belfast,  deliverable  at  any  English  port. 

For  the  sale  of  valuable  freehold  iron-works,  at  Tipton, 
Staffordshire  ; engine  40-horse  power. 

For  the  letting  or  sale  of  the  Wem  gas  works,  with  the 
lamps,  fittings,  &c. 

For  painting  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  and  grand  stair- 
case of  the  town  hall  at  Brighton. 

For  the  sale  . of  a steam  saw-mill,  or  any  portion  of  its 
machinery.  


COMPETITIONS. 

Designs  are  wanted  for  the  enclosing  of  St.  Mary’s  church- 
yard, Southampton,  and  the  public  paths  therein  In  a sub- 
stantial, ornamental,  and  economical  manner.  Five  pounds 
for  the  selected  plan. 

Plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  arc  wanted  for  a new 
vicarage  house  in  the  parish  of  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  to 
contain,  above  the  basement  plan,  five  or  six  bed-rooms  and 
attics,  and  not  to  exceed  400/.  when  completed.  The  most 
approved  plan  only  will  be  paid  for. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 


At  Compton-street,  Liverpool:  two  wrought-iron  water 
tanks,  one  4 feet  4 by  4 feet  10,  and  2 feet  5 deep  : the  other 
7 feet  2 by  I feet  4,  and  2 feet  6 deep.  Also  twelve  iron 
columns  24  feet  long,  8 inches  diameter,  with  caps,  bases, 
&c.,  and  a quantity  of  iron  smiths'  hearths,  tools,  timber, 
bricks,  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ IF.  The  party  having  paid  money  on  account  of 
the  extras  without  objecting  to  the  claim,' would  have  no 
case  to  resist  it  now.  If  your  statement  be  correct,  W.  S. 
can  enforce  a settlement. 

“ J.  K.”  Declined. 

“ A Poor  Landlord.”  A covering  of  light  zinc  will  be  the 
cheapest  course  in  the  end.  To  patch  such  a roof  (appa- 
rently badly  done  in  the  first  instance)  is  to  throw  away 
money. 

“ G.  “ Constant  Reader,”  &c.  We  cannot  afford 

the  time  that  would  be  required  to  answer  their  inquiries. 

“ Asphalte  Staining.”  In  reply  to  correspondents,  the 
asphalte  (depot  Stangatc)  ground  on  a stone,  like  other  pre- 
parations for  paint,  and  mixed  with  a little  varnish,  makes 
good  work. 

“ Deer  Tanks.”  A Correspondent  recommends  the  same 
material,  in  reply  to  inquiry  last  week. 

“Architectural  Shadows.”  A continuation  of  Professor 
Davies’s  article  will  appear  next  week. 

“ IF.  E.  S.,”  “ London  Church-yards,”  “ IF.  Wood,” 
“ IF.  T.  IF.,”  next  week. 

Received.— “ R.  F.  B.,”  “ A.  B.”  (Hackney),  “ B.  B..” 
” Remarks  on  Architectural  Character,  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit.  M.A.  (Parker,  Oxford, ; “ Remarks  on  the  Principles 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  as  applied  to  Parish  Churches,”  by 
same  author  (Parker);  "Round  Rail  versus  T Rail,”  by 
Geometrius  (Richardson,  Cornhill). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

INVENTORS  arid  DEPOSITORS  of 

WORKING  MODELS  and  of  other  Specimens  of 
the  Useful  Arts  (as  well  as  the  Visitors  of  the  ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION)  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  Directors  have  given  their  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  new  appointment  of  Demonstrator  in  Me- 
chanics, w-liosc  duty  will  be  to  explain  to  the  Visitors  the 
principles  and  uses  of  the  above  Specimens  with  clearness 
and  simplicity.  The  Lectures  now  comprise  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  present  interest.  The 
beautiful  Optical  Instruments,  &c.  & c.  — Admission,  Is. 
Schools,  Half-price. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desires  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  the  Profession 
for  their  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
his  mounted  drawing  pnpers,  and  from  which  lie  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  as  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  may  be  had  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  Watling- 
strect,  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floore.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging 

• Manufacturers,  1,  Southamplon-strect,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  nnd  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICK  MAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inc’h  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strcet,  Fleet-street-  ’ 


At  or  near  Kilbarchan,  Scotland:  about  120  lots  of  larch  PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
and  Scots  fir.  GRAVE  WHARF,  PIML1CO-ROAD. 


At  Kilpatrick,  Scotland:  300  lots  of  larch  and  Scots  nnd 
spruce  fir  forty  years  old. 

At  Upper  Ctnvamorc,  Cork:  about  30,000  timber  trees, 
consisting  of  growing  larch,  Scots,  spruce,  and  beech,  and 
about  15,000  other  trees,  comprising  ash,  elm,  beech,  larch, 
&c.,  nil  about  twenty  years’  growth. 

At  Aylesbury,  near  the  railway : 50,000  capital  building 
bricks. 

At  Aberdeen  : the  whole  works  and  plant  of  the  Aberdeen 
Gas  Light  Company.  Adjourned  sale, 

At  Brick-lane,  Shoreditch  : in  lots,  the  building  and  other 
materials  of  eighteen  modern  houses. 

At  80,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate : all  the  building  mate- 
rials and  fixtures  of  a dwelling-house,  workshops,  &c. 

At  Oatlands-park,  near  the  South  Western  Railway  : the 
building  and  other  materials  of  coach-houses,  stables, 
offices,  &c. 

At  New  Bond-street,  London  : the  building  materials  of 
No.  47. 

At  Liverpool : about  twenty  marble  eblmney- pieces,  table 
tops,  &c. 

At  99,  Great  Portland -street,  London  : the  lease  and 
goodwill,  of  an  old-established  apd  lucrative  painter's 
plumbers’,  and  glaziers’  business. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, tkc.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rntu. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. _ . , 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 


CAEN  STONE. 

JCK WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
d that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  \\  hart 
quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
.usivcly  the  product  of  the  Allcmagnc  Quarries  and  of 
•ry  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  1 Ul  - A- 
L who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
r a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf.—  Orders  re- 
[by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
I of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidc., 
: Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

}.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 
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MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE.  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring:  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N 15  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  gTeat  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the  ■ 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


Kitchens, 
Offices, 
Ships, 
Mines, 
Vaults, 
Tunnels, 
&c.  &c. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms, 

Theatres,  School-rooms, 

Breweries,  Nurseries, 

Malt-houses,  Stables, 

Club-houses,  Larders, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smokv  chimneys  caused  by  wind  j and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  nbout  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open;  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  j 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot  j no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
w here  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimcdian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  & c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  iu 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  buildinganditsoccupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : — 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmcr  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Pailia  ucut, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 

Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 

W eigh-house  M eeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  “d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 G 

4s.  3d.  6s.  fir.  fid.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fi^d.,  /d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RI1ENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfnars- 

road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 In.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  3/.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven; — 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

Si.  Si.  15s.  6/.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO LFASTON ’ S PATENT  REG  I STE R 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY'  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as 'to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description, 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  & c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  Ncw-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-squarc. 


s 


IR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 


AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

LAVAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

_ _ ^ SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g « ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S 5 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
£ l inch  to  1*  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS.  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Y'ard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block.  , , 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
larth.  It  docs  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to' the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white antin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  appUed  in  Sir  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

" London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  findthatit  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  5.5,  Einy 
William-**—- ‘ T 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHAKF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  & c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
tho  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  ita  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
awing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  tlicir  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIEIt,  Marble-wharf, 
Belv  idere-road,  Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 
cester. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  ami  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Cp.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  . 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  oualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
oweveroad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Vami-k  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1846. 


E suggestion  which  ap- 
peared first  in  our  columns, 
that  Buckingham  Palace, 
unfit  for  her  Majesty’s  re- 
sidence, should  be  appro- 
priated as  the  National 
Gallery,  has  been  received  with  favour  univer 
sally,  and  reiterated  in  various  quarters. 
Notice  has  been  given  by  Sir  Frederick 
Trench,  that  he  will,  at  the  commencement  of 
next  session,  move  that  Buckingham  Palace  is 
no  longer  a fit  residence  for  her  Majesty  and  her 
family,  and  cannot  be  made  so  ; but  that  there 
is  a desirable  site  for  a palace  at  the  south 
terrace  of  Kensington-gardens,  near  some 
venerable  chesnut  trees,  on  which  a new  palace 
ought  to  be  built  [subject,  we  should  conceive, 
however,  to  her  Majesty’s  approval]  ; and  that 
the  House  will  make  good  the  necessary  ex- 
pense for  the  erection,  if  any  shall  be  needed. 
And  another  honourable  member,  we  under- 
stand, is  ready  to  move,  with  the  concurrence 
of  part  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  that  the 
present  palace  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
we  have  suggested. 

Independently  of  the  long  complained  of 
shabbiness  of  that  edifice,  which,  above  every 
other  secular  building  in  the  realm,  ought 
to  be  magnificent,  both  without  and  within, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  visitors, 
many  of  wjiom  have  ridiculed  both  it  and 
us  for  allowing  it  to  stand  as  such, — every 
one  now  appears,  as  it  were  by  simultaneous 
intuition,  to  have  become  convinced  that  such 
an  erection  as  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  face 
of  the  truly  noble  and  Briton- worthy  accommo- 
dation now  being  afforded  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  the  realm,  can  and  must  nolonger  stand 
as  th e c h i e f acco m m od  at i on  of  t h e r oy al  superiors 
both  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Hence  the  ready 
reception  of  any  feasible  suggestion,  by  means 
of  which  an  end  so  amenable  to  even  our  own 
self-respect,  and  to  a proper  respect  for  us 
in  theestimation  of  other  nations, independently 
altogether  of  our  loyalty  as  subjects,  would 
appear  to  be  most  easily,  surely,  and  speedily 
accomplished. 

The  remarks  of  a sensible  and  able  critic  of 
the  last  century  on  St.  James’s  Palace,  are  not 
only  still  applicable  to  the  present  question, 
but  appear  to  have  been  written  with  peculiar 
and  prophetic  reference  to  the  present  moment. 

“ ’T will  admit  of  no  debate,”  says  the  author 
of  the  Critical  Review , “that  the  court  of  a mo- 
narch ought  to  be  the  centre  of  all  politeness ; 
and  a grand  and  elegant  outside  would  seem, 
at  least,  an  indication  of  a like  perfection  with- 
in : we  may  safely  add,  that  this  is  necessary 
even  in  a political  sense;  for  strangers  very 
naturally  take  their  impressions  of  a whole 
people  by  what  they  see  at  court,  and  the 
people  themselves  are,  and  ought  to  be,  daz- 
zled by  the  august  appearance  of  majesty,  in 
every  thing  that  has  any  relation  to  it.  I could 
wish,  therefore,  that  ways  and  means  could  be 
invented  to  bring  about  this  necessary  point ; 
that  Britain  might  assert  her  own  taste  and 
dignity,  and  vie  in  elegance,  as  well  as  power, 
with  the  most  finished  of  her  neighbours.” 

Unluckily,  however,  for  the  new  proposi- 
tion, the  grant  of  20,000/.,  in  part  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  alterations  in  the  palace, 


proposed  to  fit  it  for  the  Queen’s  residence, 
is  made,  so  that  unless  there  be  some  act 
of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
her  Majesty,  the  works  will  be  far  advanced 
before  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  will 
afford  a strong  argument  against  the  proposed 
change.  On  many  accounts  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  vote  was  so  hastily  come  to. 
There  was  no  satisfactory  assurance  before  the 
House,  that  the  building  would  be  made  quite 
fit  for  its  purpose  by  the  expenditure  proposed, 
but,  moved  to  pity  and  indignation  by  the 
architect’s  touching  picture  of  their  royal 
mistress’s  miserable  home,  they  at  once  in  a 
fine  frenzy  of  loyalty,  cried  “ aye  ” to  the 
question,  in  spite  of  the  warning  voice  of  Mr. 
Ilume,  and  began  to  think  of  its  ^expediency 
directly  afterwards.* 

We  trust  that  some  member  of  the  House 
will  inquire  of  the  Government,  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  whether  or  not  any  change  has 
been  made  in  tbeir  intentions,  relative  to  the 
matter  in  question.  If  the  reply  be  in  the 
negative,  some  fuller  information  should  be 
afforded,  and  facilities  given  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  plans  proposed.  When  the  public 
money  is  to  be  spent.,  the  public  have  a right 
to  demand  an  assurance  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, that  it  will  be  wisely  applied. 

The  necessity  for  this  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  made  evident,  amongst 
numerous  examples,  by  the  new  fa?ade  of  the 
British  Museum,  now  rapidly  progressing. 
We  have  all  proper  respect  for  the  architect 
of  that  structure,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  are 
not  about  to  offer  any  hasty  remark  on  the 
elevation  per  se,  at  this  moment.  Surely,  how- 
ever, if  the  design  had  been  made  public  before 
the  works  were  commenced,  some  alteration 
would  have  been  insisted  on,  and  instead  of 
repeating  the  Post-office,  Sir  Robert  would  have 
been  led  to  design  a new  building,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  and  his  own 
manifest  advantage  as  regards  posterity. 
Something  mightstill  be  done  to  improve  it. 

The  refusal  of  information  in  this  case,  which 
was  loudly  asked  for  in  various  quarters,  was 
taken  very  quietly  by  the  public,  but,  taught 
wisdom  by  the  past,  they  may  probably  not 
be  so  soon  satisfied  in  another.  It  is  prema- 
ture, however,  to  complain  till  the  grievance  is 
certain. 


THE  DETACHED  BAPTISTERY  OF  ITALY, 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE  EXAMPLE  AT  PISA.f 

The  custom  of  grouping  together  the  cathe- 
dral, the  campanile,  the  burial  ground,  and  the 
baptistery,  was  one  peculiar  to  Italy.  The  cathe- 
drals on  this  side  the  Alps,  or  such  as  were  abbey 
churches,  afford  examples  of  a similar  combi- 
nation, but  with  these  points  of  difference,  that 
the  buildings  were  not  detached,  and  that  the 
baptistery  was  peculiar  to  Italy.  It  is  true,  that 
within  the  church,  it  was  not  unusual  to  inclose 
the  font  ;J  and  Elgin  Cathedral  furnishes  a 
solitary  instance,  where  the  octagonal  baptistery 
groups  with  the  cathedral.  It  seems,  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  wherever  there 

* The  Morning  Herald  says  on  this  subject,— “ It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  Buckingham  Palace  inhabitable  by  alterations 
and  additions,  which,  we  fear,  will  add  to  the  deformity  of 
that  unfortunate  edifice  without  increasing  the  comfort  or 
happiness  of  its  illustrious  inhabitants.  We  would  entreat 
Ministers  before  they  commence  their  patchwork  to  be 
warned  by  the  rcmonstance  of  Mr.  Hume.  It  is  no  idle 
voice  that  they  hear — no  spendthrift  who  offers  his  money — 
no  reckless  arithmetician  who  knows  not  that  thirty  pence 
make  half-a-crown,  and  that  a penny  saved  is  a penny 
earned.  Mr.  Nash,  the  first  architect  of  Buckingham  Pa- 
lace, acknowledged  the  whole  building  to  be  ‘ a mistake.’ 
Mr.  Blore  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  repair  it,  but 
according  to  his  own  ‘report,’  with  very  little  success,  and 
no  satisfaction  ; for,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  very 
kitchens  and  oflices  which  he  added,  the  attics  that  he  raised, 
and  the  arrangements  that  he  made,  constitute  many  of  the 
inconveniences  which  he  exposes,  and  which  render  a resi- 
dence in  the  palace  less  commodious  to  the  Queen  than  an 
abode  in  the  royal  yacht.” 

t Vide  pp.  375,  3f)8. 

J In  Vol.  III.  of  The  Builder  will  be  seen  an  engraving 
of  a curious  font  case,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Truefitt. 
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was  a cathedral,  we  usually  find  a round  or 
octagonal  structure  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  baptism  was  prac- 
tised by  total  immersion.  Adult  baptism  was 
usual,  and  as  the  rite  was  in  that  case  united 
to  that  of  confirmation,  and  the  chrism,  or  oil 
of  unction,  could  be  imparted  only  by  the 
bishop,  the  ceremony  required  a large  building 
for  the  crowds,  who  presented  themselves  at 
Easter,  Penticost,  and  Epiphany.  Subsequently, 
a change  took  place  in  the  ceremonial,  and  the 
baptisteries  were  almost  deserted.  The  circular- 
form  was  well  adapted  for  the  ceremony,  and 
the  more  usual  form  of  the  octagon,  if  it' had  a 
symbolical  meaning,  also  presented  less  diffi- 
culty in  construction.  Sometimes  the  external 
outline  was  circular,  and  the  internal  octa- 
gonal, and  in  the  octagonal  baptistery  at 
Parma,  the  interior  had  sixteen  sides.  But  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  plan  had  an  origin 
distinct  from  that  of  adaptation  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  circular  tem- 
ples, such  as  that  of  Vesta,  at  Rome,  gave  the 
idea  of  the  circular  church  to  Constantine. 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  though  the  no- 
tion has  been  ridiculed  ;*  and,  indeed,  the  form 
of  the  circle  would  hardly  require  to  be  sug- 
gested by  any  building.  The  detached 
columns  of  the  Temple  are  external,  with  an 
entablature,  not  internal,  as  in  the  baptistery, 
where,  generally,  they  support  arches.  The 
circle,  probably,  was  not  generally  employed  in 
a baptistery,  before  it  had  been  used  in  a build- 
ing of  different  origin.  We,  of  course,  allude 
to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; and  if 
it  be  recollected,  that  the  sepulchres  of  Hadrian 
and  Cecilia  Metella  had  the  circular  form,  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion,  that  Constan- 
tine took  the  plan  of  the  Christian  church  from 
one  which  was  generally  adopted.  More- 
over, the  circular  building,  now  the  church  of 
Sta.  Constanza,  is  undoubtedly  that,  which  was 
built  for,  or  used  as  a baptistery  by  Constan- 
tine, and  afterwards  converted  into  a sepulchre 
for  his  daughters  Constantia  and  Helena.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  determine  satisfactorily, 
whether  this  use  of  the  building  preceded  ox- 
succeeded  the  erection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
but,  at  least,  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of 
some  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  circular 
plan,  and  to  the  relationship  of  the  baptistery 
and  the  circular  church.  Indeed,  the  baptis- 
tery, though  not  always  styled  a church,  had 
its  separate  altar,  and  was  essentially  the  same. 
I he  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano, 
erroneously  called  the  “ Baptistery  of  Constan- 
tine,” was  probably  not  built  till  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  and,  therefore,  would 
not  afford  us  any  assistance. 

The  baptistery  at  Pisa  stands  immediately 
opposite  to  the  western  fa<;ade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  an  edifice  of  great  beauty,  but  of 
very  peculiar  style.  Its  plan  forms  a circle  of 
nearly  100  feet  diameter,  inclosing  a peristyle 
of  four  piers  and  eight  columns,  within  which 
stands  the  font.  The  walls  are  eight  feet 
seven  inches  thick  above  the  lower  plinth,  and 
stand  upon  a platform,  ascended  by  steps. 
There  are  also  three  steps,  next  the  wall,  in  the 
interior.  The  lower  story,  externally,  is  sur- 
rounded by  twenty  columns,  one  foot  eleven 
and  three  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  having 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  supporting  ai-ches, 
their  distances  being  unequal.  There  are  four 
doors,  one  at  each  point  of  the  compass,  and 
sixteen  windows.  In  the  second  story,  there 
is  an  arcade  of  smaller  columns,  sixty  in 
number,  which  project  one  foot  four  inches 
from  the  wall.  The  arches  in  both  these 
stories  are  semicircular,  but  those  of  the 
second  range  are  surmounted  by  decoration  of 
a character  entirely  distinct,  consisting  of 
triangular  canopies,  alternating  with  lofty 
tabernacles  and  pinnacles.  In  each  tympanum 
is  a half  figure,  and  upon  each'  capital  is  a 
bust.  The  third  story  is  a polygon  of  twenty 
sides,  with  walls  five  feet  seven  inches  thick, 
and  is  occupied  by  windows  of  two  lights  each, 
divided  by  a mullion,  supporting  trefoiled 
arcbes  under  a circular  head.  Between  the 
windows  are  flat  pilasters,  surmounted  by 
small  Gothic  canopies,  and  above  them  a 
pointed  gable,  rising  above  the  parapet. 
In  the  cupola  are  dormers  with  gables 
and  crockets.  The  dome  and  its  conical 
termination,  along  with  some  other  parts  of 
the  building,  are  so  much  like  similar  por- 
tions in  the  old  College  of  Physicians,  War- 

f Quarter///  Ilemew,  March,  1845,  Gaily  Knight  and 
Bunsen  on  ‘‘Ecclesiastical  Architecture.” 
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wick-lane,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  unacquainted  with  the 
baptistery,  whilst  the  internal  cone  of  brick- 
work, supporting;  the  dome,  differs  from  that  of 
St.  Paul’s  only  in  having  its  springing  from  the 
arcade  of  the  interior,  instead  of  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  dome.  The  original  covering  of  the 
dome  was  lead,  but  tiles  have  since  been  sub- 
stituted. The  conical,  and  the  hemispherical 
portions  are  both  of  brickwork ; the  former 
is  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base, 
and  the  latter  one  foot  six  inches.  The  cone 
is  surmounted  by  a small  hemisphere,  which 
retains  its  original  covering,  and  supports  a 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  dome  is 
divided,  perpendicularly,  by  ribs  of  marble  at 
intervals.  The  total  height,  internal,  is  about 
163  feet,  and  that  of  the  two  internal  arcades 
eighty-eight  feet  six  inches.  The  upper  ar- 
cade of  the  interior  forms  a gallery,  from 
which  the  ceremony  could  be  seen,  and  was 
reached  by  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  arches  of  this  range  is  filled  with 
mullions  and  tracery.  The  building  is  orna- 
mented with  horizontal  bands  of  blue  marble, 
but  which  are  omitted  above  the  second  arcade, 
and  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  second  story 
in  the  interior.  In  the  centre  of  the  area,  on 
three  steps  of  white  marble,  stands  the  font, 
which  is  octagonal,  and  composed  of  different 
kinds  of  marble.  The  basin  is  about  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  would  contain  six  or 
eight  full-grown  people.  From  the  centre  of 
the  font  rises  a pedestal,  whence  the  water 
issues,  supporting  a statue  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  bronze.  On  each  of  four  sides  of 
the  basin,  within,  are  smaller  basins,  supposed 
to  be  for  the  immersion  of  children,  that  prac- 
tice having  been  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Another  font  stands  opposite  to  the 
altar,  adapted  to  the  ceremony  as  now  prac- 
tised. The  altar  stands  west  of  the  font,  so 
that  the  bishop,  when  officiating,  would  face  the 
east.  Above  the  altar  was  a vase,  in  which, 
according  to  Martini,  the  eucharist  was  placed 
for  those  newly  baptized. 

But  the  pulpit  is  the  greatest  ornament  of 
this  baptistery.  It  forms  a hexagon  in  plan, 
and  stands  upon  nine  pillars,  two  of  them  being 
for  the  staircase.  The  material  is  marble  or 
alabaster,  and  the  whole  is  elaborately  enriched 
with  sculpture.  The  desk  for  reading  the 
Gospel  is  supported  by  an  eagle,  and  that  for 
the  Epistle,  which  is  lower  down,  and  rises 
from  the  staircase,  rests  upon  a bracket- 
column.  The  leaves  of  the  capitals  are  Co- 
rinthian in  general  character,  and  worked  with 
great  delicacy.  The  alternate  columns  stand 
upon  lions,  and  that  in  the  centre  upon  sculp- 
ture representing  St.John  and  his  eagle.  The 
arches  springing  from  the  columns  are  circular, 
and  the  mouldings  have  a Roman  outline,  but 
a Gothic  character  is  given  to  the  work  by  the 
cusps,  which,  say  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor, 
were  perhaps  added  at  a later  period.  The 
basso-relievos  exhibit  great  purity  of  design, 
and  are  a fine  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
13th  century.  The  last  in  the  series,  the  Last 
Judgment,  is  a surprising  work,  from  the  great 
labour  which  has  been  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
variety  of  expression  which  it  contains.  This 
pulpit  was  so  much  prized  by  the  Pisans,  that 
it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Podesta 
to  send  a guard  during  the  Holy  week,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  injurj’.  How  much  does  this 
contrast  with  the  apathy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany  to  the  value  of  their  anti- 
quities, and  with  the  indifference  to  theirs,  of 
an  English  government.  Niccola  da  Pisa,  the 
architect  and  sculptor  of  this  pulpit,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pisan  school  of  sculpture,  and 
contributed  mainly  to  that  important  influence, 
which  the  art  exercised  over  that  of  architec- 
ture, and  which  distinguishes  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture of  Italy  from  that  of  other  countries. 
At  the  period  when  painting  had  made  slight 
progress,  sculptors  were  numerous  in  Italy. 
They  united  the  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  of 
architecture,  or  to  the  art  of  the  goldsmith, 
and  not  unfrequently  left  evidence  of  great 
abilities  in  all.  Niccola  da  Pisa  practised  from 
1225  to  1297,  and  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor 
consider,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
pointed  style  in  his  works,  though  Mr.  Knight 
gives  some  of  his  buildings,  as  examples  of 
pointed  architecture. — The  exterior  of  the 
baptistery  is  rich  in  carved  decoration,  and 
much  of  it  has  been  taken  to  prove  that  the 
artists  of  Pisa  were  admirers  of  the  Greek 


style  ; but  it  is  probable,  that  this  resem- 
blance would  not  have  been  discovered,  but 
for  the  supposed  Byzantine  origin  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Had  the  buildings  of  Pisa  been  erected,  studi- 
ously to  afford  a subject  for  controvesy,  their 
origin  and  dates  could  hardly  have  been  more 
disputed.  The  baptistery  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1153,  Pisan  style,  the  architect  being 
Diotisalvi,  and  much  discussion  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  reference  of  the  Gothic  por- 
tions to  the  same  date.  In  Vol.  XV,  of  the 
“ Archceologia,”  Mr.  R.  Smirke,  Jun.,  F.S.A., 
published  an  essay,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Gothic  portions  in  the  bap- 
tistery and  the  Campo  Santo,  were  of  the  same 
date  as  the  semi-circular  arches.  He  believed, 
that  there  were  no  examples  of  this  style  of  de- 
coration in  Italy,  at  the  time,  and  said  that  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  an  early  period  attained 
great  richness.  He  noticed,  that  the  round 
arches  were  cuspidated,  but  that  the  crockets 
on  the  pinnacles  had  no  resemblance  to  foliage. 
His  assertions  were  replied  to,  in  the  same 
volume,  by  Sir  II.  C.  Englefield,  Bart.,  who 
argued  that  the  Gothic  parts  must  be  later, 
because  the  campanile,  built  in  1174,  had  no 
Gothic  features,  because  the  interior  of  the 
baptistery  was  not  Gothic,  and  because  the  pe- 
diments above  the  columns  of  the  second  story, 
caused  great  irregularity  in  that  part  of  the 
design.  He  also  remarked,  that  the  bands  of 
blue,  which  were  continued  through  most  of 
the  decorations,  were  not  through  the  Gothic 
pediments.  — In  some  further  remarks,  Mr. 
Mr.  Smirke  ventured  to  assert,  that  crockets 
of  earlier  construction,  alluded  to  in  our 
previous  paper,  were  found  in  the  cathedral, 
but,  he  ably  supported  his  original  statement  by 
saying,  that  one  style  did  not  so  much  cha- 
racterize each  particular  era  in  Italy,  as  in 
England,  that  there  would  be  constiuctive  diffi- 
culties in  continuing  the  bands,  and  that  the 
interior  of  Sta.  Maria,  at  Florence,  was  equally 
remarkable  for  simplicity  in  the  interior.  He 
also  thought,  that  the  pediments  were  required 
for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  first  design. 
But,  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  who  had  made  a very 
careful  examination  of  the  construction  of  the 
building,  reported  in  the  “ Archaeologia,”  Vol. 
XX.,  that  all  the  Gothic  parts  were  additions, 
except  the  windows  and  pediments  of  the  third 
story,  which  were  of  the  same  date  as  that 
story,  at  all  events.  He  thought,  that  these 
parts,  though  Gothic,  might  be  earlier  than  the 
other  Gothic  parts,  and  compared  them  with 
“ the  early,  or  half  Gothic  style  of  Lom- 
bardy.” The  one  arch  filled  with  tracery,  was 
the  only  Gothic  part  in  the  interior,  but  he 
discovered  traces  of  an  intended  groined  roof, 
which  would  have  taken  its  commencement 
from  the  termination  of  the  old  work,  and 
there  was  a change  in  the  materials,  just  where 
the  trefoil  windows  are  seen  in  the  third  story 
of  the  exterior.  He  found  from  Morrona, 
and  other  records,  that  the  building  was  car- 
ried on  with  several  interruptions,  and  the 
conclusions  which  he  finally  arrived  at,  were, 
that  there  were  three  different  styles,  viz.  1st, 
the  pure  Romanesque  of  the  first  and  second 
stories;  2nd,  the  “ Lombardic,  or  mixed 
Gothic,”  of  the  third  story ; and  3rd,  the 
Tedesque,  or  florid  Gothic,  of  the  accessory 
details  ; and  that  these  were  the  work  of  sepa- 
rate ages.  Messrs.  Cresy  and  Taylor  make 
use  of  the  argument,  that  the  Campanile  would 
have  had  gothic  parts,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  not  convincing,  but  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  two  inscrip- 
tions, which  proved  that  no  part  of  the  pointed 
style  could  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  One  inscription  stated,  that  the  work, 
which  had  been  stopped,  was  resumed  in  1278, 
when  the  original  design  was  probably  con- 
tinued. The  work  of  Diotisalvi  terminated 
with  the  second  range  of  arches.  The  Gothic 
parts  they  judged  were  of  the  14th  century, 
from  the  monument  of  the  operario,  which 
they  had  discovered,  with  which  the  armorial 
bearings  on  the  windows,  and  their  arrange- 
ment also  agreed.  They  argued  that,  had  the 
same  hand  designed  the  round  arches  and  the 
pointed  parts,  a pediment  in  which  the  Virgin 
and  Child  are  inserted,  would  have  occupied 
at  least  a central  position. 


Guernsey.- — A new  church  and  cemetery 
were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester on  Tuesday  week  at  this  plaoe. 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  A LIFE  OF 
INIGO  JONES. 

A short  time  ago  we  laid  before  our 
readers  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Inigo 
Jones,  then  recently  brought  to  light.* 

In  a valuable  book  written  for  the  Shak- 
speare  Society,  by  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier, 
F.S.A.  (“  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Actors  in 
the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  ”),  the  author  de- 
cides a matter  of  considerable  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  Inigo  Jones,  by  reference  to  the 
registers  of  various  parishes.  Mr.  Collier 
says, 

“ The  ordinary  biographical  authorities 
inform  us  that  ‘ he  was  born  about  1572,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
where  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius  Jones,  was  a 
cloth  worker.’  That  his  father  was  a cloth- 
worker  is  probably  true,  but  he,  like  his  son, 
was  called  Inigo.  ' This  point,  as  well  as  the 
exact  period  of  the  baptism  of  the  great  Inigo 
Jones,  is  settled  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  register  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less, 
West  Smithfield  : — 

Enego  Jones,  the  sonne  of  Enego  Jones,  was 
expened  the  xixth  day  of  July,  1573. 

The  clerk,  in  various  other  entries  relating 
to  the  family,  made  strange  work  of  the  name 
of  Inigo,  and  spelt  it  in  almost  every  way  but 
the  right,  although  never  in  its  Latin  form, 
Ignatius.  Where  and  at  what  time  his  father 
and  mother  married  we  have  not  ascertained, 
but  Inigo  Jones,  the  friend,  and  subsequently 
the  enemy  of  Ben  Jonson,  lost  his  grand- 
mother rather  more  than  three  years  after  he 
came  into  the  world  ; her  name  was  Anne, 
and  she  was  recorded  as  ‘ the  mother  of  Euigo 
Jones;’  meaning,  of  course,  Inigo  Jones,  the 
father  of  the  artist  and  architect.  We  do  not 
hear  of  the  family  in  the  parish  after  1579; 
but  between  the  birth  of  Inigo  Jones  in  1573 
and  that  year,  he  had  various  brothers  and 
sisters  born  and  buried,  and  as  nothing  has 
until  now  been  heard  of  them,  we  have  sub- 
joined their  registrations  in  a note.”f 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

PROJECTIONS  FROM  FACE  WALLS. 

The  Requisition  of  Frederick  A.  Hall,  of  Friendly- 

street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford,  and 

Richard  Smirke  Martyr,  Surveyor  of  the  District 

of  Deptford,  Kent. 

W ith  regard  to  a certain  house  in  course 
of  erection  by  the  said  Frederick  A.  Hall,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  upper  London-road,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford. 

And  whereas  it  is  in  schedule  D,  part  2, 
external  walls,  recited  thus  : — “ And  every 
plate,  lintel,  bond,  corbel,  being  of  wood,  and 
every  wood  brick  laid  into  any  external  wall, 
and  all  ends  of  joists,  of  girders,  and  of  the 
heads  and  sills  of  partitions  running  into  any 
external  wall,  must  be  fixed  at  a distance  from 
the  external  face  of  the  wall  of  four  inches  at 
the  least.” 

And  whereas  it  is  in  schedule  E,  projections 
from  face  walls,  &c.,  recited  thus: — “And  as 
to  all  balconies,  verandahs,  porches,  porticos, 
shop  fronts,  open  inclosures  of  open  areas, 
and  steps,  and  water-pipes,  and  to  all  other 
projections  from  external  walls,  not  forming 
part  thereof,  every  such  projection  (except 
such  part  of  shop  fronts,  and  the  frames  and 
sashes  of  the  windows  and  doors,  in  reference 
to  the  necessary  woodwork  thereof)  may 
stand  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts  in  any 
street  or  alley,  but  they  must  be  built  of  brick, 
tile,  stone,  artificial  stone,  slate,  cement,  or 
metal,  or  other  proper  or  sufficient  fire-proof 
materials,  &c.  &e. 

And  whereas  the  said  house  is  being  built 
on  ground  in  the  occupation  of,  and  on  lease 

* See  p.  37,  ante. 

f From  the  register  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less: — 

“ 11  Sept.,  1575-  Philipp  Johnes,  the  sonne  of  Enygoe 
Johncs,  was  expened.” 

“ 14  Oct.,  1575.  Philipp  Johnes,  the  sonne  of  Inygoc 
Johncs,  was  buried.” 

”3  Feb.,  1576.  Johnes  was  expened,  being  the 

doughtcr  of  Enygo  Jhoncs.” 

“ 12  July,  1577-  Jhones,  the  doughtcr  of  Enygo 

Johnes,  was  buryed.” 

“ 7 Sept.,  1578.  Anne  Johnes,  the  doughter  of  Enygo 
Jones,  was  expened.” 

“ 19  July,  1579-  Anne  Johans,  the  daughter  of  Enygo 
Johans,  was  buried.” 

There  are  no  other  entries  relating  to  the  family  in  the 
same  register,  nor  in  any  others  that  we  have  had  the  means 
1 of  consulting.  We  may  add  that  Webb  in  his  inscription 
upon  his  master,  Inigo  Jones,  mistakenly  gave  the  date  ol 
[ his  birth,  " Natus  Id.  Julij,  1572.” 
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to  the  said  Frederick  A.  Hall,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  back  from  the  line  of  road. 

And  whereas  the  said  Frederick  A.  Hall 
proposes  to  erect  in  front  of  the  aforesaid 
house,  and  attached  thereto,  a colonnade  of 
iron  columns,  and  to  form  the  roof  by  means 
of  extending;  the  first-floor  joists  through  the 
external  front  wall.  The  flat,  soffit,  and  fascia 
he  intends  to  form  with  fire-proof  materials.” 

The  referees  awarded  “ that  it  will  be  con- 
trary to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  to 
erect  the  colonnade  roof  in  question,  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  said  Frederick  An- 
drew Hall,  and  that  such  colonnade  roof  must 
be  wholly  constructed  of  fire-proof  materials.” 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS'  FEES. 
magistrates’  decision  as  to  additions. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  William 
Dean,  baker,  of  Sydenham,  was  summoned 
before  Mr.  Trail,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  the 
Greenwich  police  court,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Badger, 
district  surveyor,  for  the  sum  of  3/.,  being  the’ 
fees  for  two  additions  to  a second-rate  house, 
viz.  1/.  10s.  for  building  an  oven  in  the  rear, 
and  1 1.  10s.  for  the  addition  of  a new  shop- 
front. A correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
particulars:— The  notice  was  filled  up  by  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  oven-builder,  for  the  oven,  and 
left  at  Mr.  Buller’s,  carpenter,  Sydenham  (for 
Mr.  Badger),  who  interlined  in  the  same  “ a 
new  shop  front,  &c.”  Mr.  Badger  stated, 
that  as  the  work  was  executed  by  two 
different  builders,  and,  moreover,  at  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  two 
fees.  In  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Dean  called 
Mr.  Buller,  carpenter,  of  Sydenham,  who 
pioved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate, 
that  the  works  were  proceeding  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Trail  said  he  never  gave  his  judgment 
with  more  conscientious  satisfaction  than  he 
did  in  this  case,  that  Mr.  Badger  was  not  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  fee  for  the  alterations, 
as  it  was  proved  that  there  was  no  special  time 
between  the  works,  and  instanced,  that  if  he 
were  to  put  up  a verandah  to  one  window,  or  if 
he  were  to  put  up  verandahs  to  twenty 
windows  the  fee  would  be  the  same,  he 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  twenty  additions; 
and  twenty  and  two  were  the  same  in  point  of 
law.  At  this  decision  Mr.  Badger  appeared 
very  much  dissatisfied,  and  said  he  should  take 
the  opinion  of  the  official  referees.  It  was 
ultimately  arranged  that  Mr.  Dean  should  pay 
1{.  10s.  when  called  upon,  and  the  expenses 
ot  the  summons  should  stand  over  for  the 
present. 


THE  COLOSSUS  AND  THE  ARCH. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  surely  never  can  be 
seriously  intended  to  hoist  up  the  real  statue 
of  the  duke  and  his  horse,  and  set  them  both 
together  in  their  position  to  enable  their  true 
effect  to  be  estimated?  It  must  be  a joke,  or 
if  it  is  not,  I never  heard  a wilder  thing. 

The  only  use  of  setting  the  figures  up 
would  be,  to  see  how  far  the  general  mass  or 
bulk  combines  with  the  structure  below,  or  the 
contrary  ; now  this  could  be  developed  quite  as 
well  by  a Guy  Fawkes  Duke  and  a straw 
horse,  covered  with  some  yards  of  McIntosh, 
which  any  saddler,  or  the  stuffier  employed  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  would  readily  make  to 
imitate  the  real  things.  If  the  ’object  is 
“ Truth,”  this  would  be  the  way  to  arrive  at 
it ; but  1 cannot  help  thinking  the  advocates 
for  placing  the  duke  here  hope  to  out-general 
their  opponents,  by  getting  the  figures  once 
up,  and  then  leaving  the  interests  of  the  public 
to  cool  over  the  matter  or  their  eyes  to  be  fa- 
miliarised to  the  deformity. 

With  every  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  suc- 
cess in  this  and  every  other  effort  you  are 
making  in  the  right  direction,  believe  me  yours 
faithfully.  Minimus. 

London,  Aug.,  22,  1846. 

*•*  ^ seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 
Government  when  they  unwisely  assented  to 
I this  arrangement,  that  the  pedestal  must  be 
built  (an  expensive  piece  of  work),  and  that  all 
1 the  upper  part  of  the  scaffolding  must  be  re- 
moved in  order  that  the  parties  who  are  to  pro- 
nounce for  the  nation,  whether  the  arch  looks 
bearable  or  unbearable  when  the  statue  is  upon 
it,  may  be  able  to  judge. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

August  11th.  Mr.  French,  architect,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Henry  Cox  exhibited  a 
bust  of  Diomede,  a small  figure  of  Her- 
cules sitting  upon  a rock,  and  a mask  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  being  solid  deposits  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Brown,  on  the  artistical  effects  which 
may  be  given  in  architectural  views,  by 
combining  etching  with  lithography.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Price  introduced  to  the  meeting  some 
fine  rubbings  from  brasses,  in  Northfleet,  Wil- 
lesden,  Chart  ham,  He  ver,Saltwood,  and  W eston 
Abbey ; an  interesting  discussion  took  place 
on  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.,  in  which  Dr.  Wright 
and  Messrs.  Archer  and  Purland  took  part. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Archer  stated  that  he  had  discovered 
the  position  of  part  of  Baynard’s  castle,  by  ex- 
cavating, and  promised  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  next  meeting. 

The  chairman  then  read  a lecture  “ On 
the  Architectural  allusions  in  Shakespere’s 
Works  pointing  out  how  the  immortal  plays 
recal  to  mind  some  of  the  finest  works  of  art, 
and  what  glorious  subjects  they  afford  for  the 
pencil  of  the  painter.  Although  in  Shakspeare’s 
days  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  change  of 
scenery  was  not  known,  in  later  times  his  plays 
have  been  got  up  with  admirable  attention  to 
the  costume  and  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
different  countries  and  eras  chosen  to  be  re- 
presented, to  which  the  perfection  of  modern 
machinery  has  largely  contributed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  modern  travel  have  enabled  ma- 
nagers of  the  present  day  to  produce  a drama 
with  a reality  and  magnificence  unknown  to 
the  time  of  the  Elizabethan  poets.  Thus,  in 
the  play  of  “ Anthony  and  Cleopatra,”  the 
scenery  might  embrace’  some  of  the  splendid 
buildings  which  adorned  Egypt  from  the  days 
of  the  haughty  Pharaohs  to  the  last  of  the 
munificent  Ptolemies,  the  celebrated  Queen 
herself,  the  back-ground  closing  up  with  a view 
of  the  mighty  pyramids,  beneath  whose  shadows 
so  many  dynasties  had  risen  and  passed  away. 
In  “ Coriolanus  ” we  see  Rome  before  it  was 
adorned  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Cajsars, 
but  still  rich  in  the  gifts,  more  useful  than 
showy,  of  the  proud  Tarquins,  and  the  still 
prouder  consular  rulers  of  the  republic, 

“ aqueducts 

Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  head.” 

Rogers'  Italy. 

In  “ Julius  Csesar  ” we  find  the  seven-hilled 
city  becoming  imperial  in  its  architecture,  as 
it  was  in  every  other  respect,  and  arches  and 
temples,  porticos  and  theatres,  crowd  upon 
the  view,  and  Shakspeare  expressly  lays  some 
of  his  scenes  in  the  forum — 

“ Once 

“And  along  the  centre  of  their  universe,” 

the  place  of  all  others  in  the  world  full  of  ex- 
traordinary associations,  and  where 

“The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  us  with  life, 

And  not  a breath  but  from  the  ground  sends  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur.” — Rogers. 

In  “ Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,”  the  scenes 
are  in  classic  ground,  and  one  is  of  a strictly 
architectural  character,  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  accounted  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  (Act  V.,  scene  3). 

In  the  play  of  “Julius  Ciesar,”  we  find  an 
expression  which  has  appeared  to  some  critics 
to  be  an  anachronism.  Marcellus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  rebukes  the  citizens  for  their  eager- 
ness to  run  after  Caesar, 

“ Many  a time  and  oft 

Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 

To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 

To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome.” 
(Act  I.,  scene  1). 

But  although  in  the  first  place  we  think 
that  Shakspeare  may  be  allowed  a poet’s  pri- 
vilege, and  should  not  be  judged  by  rules  too 
strictly,  yet  it  is  not  so  certain  that  chimneys 
or6omething  thereto  equivalent,  were  unknown 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  for  Palladio  says, 

“ The  ancients,  to  heat  their  chambers,  did 
servo  themselves  in  this  manner;  they  made 
their  chimneys  in  the  middle  with  columns  or 
brackets,  which  bore  up  the  architrave  upon 
which  were  ihe  funnels  of  the  chimneys,  which 
conveyed  away  the  smoke.” — Richardson's 
Translation , p.  103. 

In  Shakspeare’s  time  England  possessed 


many  fine  mansions,  adorned  with  splendid 
specimens  of  chimney  shafts,  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Tudor  building,  rendering  his 
allusions  natural,  one  in  the  “third  part  of 
Henry  VI.” 

“ The  raven  rook’d  her  on  the  chimney’s  top 
and  one  in  “ Macbeth,” — 

“Where  we  lay, 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.”— Act  II. 

In  connection  with  interiors,  the  lecturer 
noticed,  that  in  Shakspeare’s  plays  there  are 

some  most  interesting  illustrations,  viz.: 

tapestry,  or  arras,  as  such  hangings  were  called 
from  the  city  which  was  a great  seat  of  their 
manufacture.  And,  although  the  walls  were 
covered  with  such  costly  hangings,  the  floors 
had  not,  in  Shakspeare’s  days,  the  modern 
luxury  of  carpets;  the  substitute  for  which 
were  generally  rushes:  thus,  in  the  “Taming 
of  the  Shrew,”  Grumio,  preceding  his  master 
Petruchio,  inquires  of  the  servants  at  his 
country  house,  “ Is  supper  ready,  the  house 

trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept?” 

(Act  IV.,  scene  1.) 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Nixon 
the  sculptor,  who  exhibited  a cast  of  the  bust 
of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  Church 
and  a medal.  A letter  was  also  read  from 
Mr.  John  Britton,  accompanying  a portfolio 
of  beautiful  drawings  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
Church,  and  numerous  buildings  with  which 
Shakspeare  was  connected. 

The  first  lecture  on  “ Fresco  Painting,”  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Thomas,  was  announced  for  Octo- 
ber 13th. 


SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

On  the  19th  inst.  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Design  was  held,  Mr. 
Richard  Solly  in  the  chair ; when  a report  was 
read,  prizes  were  distributed,  and  the  new 
master,  Mr.  Young  Mitchell  (appointed  by  the 
Council  in  London)  read  an  address.  The 
advantages  of  the  school  appear  to  be  more 
appreciated  than  they  were,  though  still,  less 
than  is  to  be  desired.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Mitchell’s  address: 

“ The  arts  and  manufactures  of  England, 
during  a long  and  rapid  progress  of  both,  have 
unaccountably  overlooked  the  value  of  that 
close  and  intimate  connection,  which  should 
have  confirmed  the  influence  and  doubled  the 
resources  of  each,  A secret  so  obvious  to  the 
progress  of  inventions,  as  to  make  it  matter  of 
wonder  how  it  should  any  where’ have  re- 
mained a secret  so  long,  has  been  discovered  in 
most  of  the  other  European  states  sooner  than 
in  our  own  ; and  countries  far  less  richly  en- 
dowed in  the  elements  of  commercial  pros- 
perity have  shewn  by  evidence,  which  the 
Englishman  has  the  opportunity  of  reading  in 
most  of  the  markets  he  frequents,  of  the  wealth 
which  results  from  such  a union.  France 
Italy,  Belgium,  Prussia,  nay,  many  even  of  the 
small  German  states,  have  learned  the  refining 
and  profitable  lesson,  and  teach  it  to-day  by 
those  statistical  instructors,  to  which  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  have  the  most 
direct  and  natural  access.  Recognising  the 
superiority  of  England  in  most  of  the  indus- 
trial substances,  they  have  called  into  their  aid 
the  genius  of  form , and  products,  in  whose 
mere  manufacturing  processes  England  may 
defy  competition,  have  driven  and  are  driving 
her  merchants  from  the  mart  of  the  world,  by 
the  force  of  their  appeal  to  the  sense  of  beauty; 
and  this  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things,”  • • 
“ Those  who  would  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
contest  of  a wide  and  crowded  industry,  by 
which  all  the  material  wants  of  the  world  are 
largely  supplied,  must  enlist  beauty  of  form 
and  purity  of  taste  on  their  side.”  • • “The 
object  is  to  develop  amongst  England’s  skilful 
labourers  the  one  capacity  for  the  perfecting  of 
her  staples,  which  has  been  allowed  to  slumber* 
There  is  no  design  to  take  the  workman  away 
from  ‘ his  tools,’  only  to  teach  him  their  more 
graceful  and  accomplished  use.  Those  whom, 

I now  address,  know  well  that  whatever  the 
amount  of  capital  they  may  employ,  and  what- 
ever skill  and  energy  may  be  exerted  in  its  di. 
rection,  they  are  insufficient,  if  to  them  be  not 
added  the  assistance  of  as  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen  as  those  of  neighbouring  nations. 
Here,  then,  the  workman  will  commence  his 
artistical  education,  and  I see  no  reason  why 
such  education  should  not  be  common  to  allj 
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rather  than  confined  to  one  or  more  classes. 
There  is  no  labour  on  which  the  operative  can 
be  employed,  which  may  not  benefit  by  a knoio- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  design.  Here  will  he 
make  acquaintance  with  the  beauty  of  form, 
and  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  speci- 
mens of  art  by  the  great  masters,  his. mind  will 
gradually  become  coloured  with  their  feeling. 
He  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false,  and  his  gradually  and  naturally  refining 
taste  will  stamp  itself  upon  the  labour  of  bis 
hands.  With  workmen  so  educated,  what 
power  can  arrest  the  onward  progress  of  British 
manufactures  ? In  alluding  to  the  diffusion  of 
education  amongst  the  working  classes,  it  was 
recently  well  expressed  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  that  ‘ Education  tends  to 
elevate  the  whole  man  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  and  his  elevation  tells  again  on 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
ten  thousand  different  ways.’  The  manu- 
factures for  which  Sheffield  has  been  so  long 
and  justly  celebrated  have  a natural  connection 
with  the  arts.  And  I feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  such  occupations  as  those  of  the  silver- 
smith, chaser,  die-sinker,  modeller,  steel-etcher, 
stove  and  fender  makers,  carver,  and  many 
others,  if  aided  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  artist,  would  rise  to  a hitherto  unattained 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  bring  to  the  manu- 
facturer, at  once,  increase  of  fame,  and  increase 
of  wealth.” 

Speaking  of  the  casts  and  examples  to  be 
placed  before  the  students,  he  remarked 

“ Let  us  copy  them,  not  as  mere  copyists, 
hut  as  men  striving  to  work  in  the  spirit  which 
produced  them  ; and  let  us  no  longer  conde- 
scend to  be  the  servile  imitators  of  modern 
French  and  German  art.” 

To  the  students  themselves,  urging  them  to 
give  assiduous  and  persevering  application, 
he  said : — 

“ Let  them  ever  hear  in  mind,  that  each 
hour  spent  here  in  careful  study,  will  do  the 
work,  and  produce  the  wages,  of  many  in 
their  future  career.  He  who,  to  the  character 
of  an  expert  workman,  shall  add  the  reputa- 
tion of  a good  draughtsman,  will  always  find 
himself  sought  after  and  employed  at  a high 
rate  of  remuneration.  Earnest  and  well  di- 
rected labour  is  seldom  unrewarded ; and 
among  those  who  are  now  thus  labouring  here, 
there  are  many  who  may  hereafter  sit  amongst 
the  eminent  manufacturers  of  their  country, 
dating  back  their  eminence  to  the  knowledge 
acquired  here.  To  all  who  study,  then,  1 say, 
courage  and  perseverance.” 

And  so  say  we  to  master  and  pupils,  whether 
in  Sheffield  or  elsewhere,  take  courage  and 
persevere.  


ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  LEICESTER. 

EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Sir,— The  church  at  Leicester  recently 
damaged  by  lightning,  as  mentioned  in  The 
Builder,  is  of  the  perpendicular  or  late 
pointed  period,  of  indifferent  design  much  or- 
namented ; erected  I should  imagine  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  spire  was  surmounted 
by  a vane,  having  a fan  and  cross  above  of 
metal  (brass  I believe),  united  to  an  iron  rod 
of  1 i inch  diameter,  about  12  feet  long,  which 
was  let  into  the  stone  work.  This  you  will 
see,  formed  an  admirable  conductor,  best  cal- 
culated to  be  the  destruction  of  the  spire ; 
carrying  the  fluid  into  the  masonry,  there  to 
find  an  exit  as  it  willed.  The  lightning,  after 
spending  its  fury  on  the  spire,  passed  away 
through  a downright  pipe  fixed  in  the  inner 
angle  of  the  north-east  buttress  of  the  tower  ; 
from  thence  it  appears  to  have  travelled  along 
the  roof  to  the  three  pipes  fixed  against  the 
south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the 
farthest  downright  pipe  from  the  tower  on  the 
north  side  : all  the  pipes  shew  the  action  of 
great  heat,  being  much  discoloured,  and  pieces 
(three  in  number,  I believe),  about  the  size  of 
the  human  hand,  have  been  found,  which  were 
forced  out  of  the  pipes.  The  pipe  from  the 
tower  has  been  acted  upon  most,  being  con- 
siderably more  shattered  and  discoloured  than 
the  rest;  the  masonry  round  it  also,  bears 
strong  evidences  of  fire.  By  the  falling  of  the 
masonry,  the  roof  of  the  north  entrance  porch 
has  been  shattered,  and  the  roof  of  the  first 
hay  of  the  north  aisle  completely  destroyed  ; 
the  roof  of  the  nave  adjoining  has  been  also 
considerably  damaged.  The  bell  has  fallen 
in  the  centre  of  the  tower,  carrying  away  the 


belfry  floor  and  the  landing  of  the  gallery  stair- 
cases ; it  has  been  cracked  by  the  fall,  but  bears 
no  traces  of  the  electric  fluid.  The  tower  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped,  having  received  no  fur- 
ther damage  than  some  of  the  glass  being  forced 
out  of  the  window.  The  spire  will  have  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt : the  probable  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  said  to  be  from  2,500/.  to  3,000/. 
A short  time  since  the  tower  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
in  the  same  town,  was  struck  by  lightning,  one 
of  the  pinnacles  being  thrown  down.  It  was 
restored  without  any  efFort  being  made  to  ob- 
viate a similar  disaster,  and  only  of  late,  I 
believe,  has  any  provision  been  made.  Look- 
ing at  the  number  of  buildings  injured  of  late 
years  by  lightning,  the  infatuation  and  gross 
carelessness  of  those  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  public  buildings,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
miners  of  this  country,  in  their  disregard 
of  the  qualities  of  the  safety  lamp. 

Cavetto. 


IRON  TUNNEL  OVER  THE  MENAI 
STRAITS. 

Sir,1 — You  mentioned  last  week  that  con- 
tracts had  been  entered  into  for  the  ironwork 
to  the  Menai  tubular  bridge,  and  connected 
with  this  subject,  I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  circumstances,  that  in  the  elaborate  re- 
ports that  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson,  Fairbairn,  and  Hodgkinson,  and 
the  able  communications  that  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  your  contemporaries,  I have 
not  observed  that  any  calculations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  probable  effect  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced bv  a heavy  gale  of  wind,  either  from  the 
south-west  or  north-east,  on  the  proposed  struc- 
ture. 

We  have  had  ample  proof  of  its  destructive 
character  upon  suspension  bridges  similarly 
exposed,  presenting,  comparatively  speaking, 
a small  surface  to  the  action  of  that  powerful 
and  at  times  irresistible  element,  whereas  this 
tubular  bridge  is  to  be  450  feet  long,  30  feet 
high,  and  15  feet  wide,  offering  13,500  square 
feet  of  rigid  surface  (exclusive  of  the  width 
underneath  the  roadway)  to  its  resistance. 

With  every  confidence  in  the  genius,  capa- 
city, and  talent  of  the  eminent  man  who  de- 
signed the  tubular  bridge,  and  of  the  practical 
knowledge  and  mathematical  attainments  of 
those  gentlemen  who  have  aided  in  conducting 
the  experiments,  I may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  as  these  have  been  necessarily  on  a very 
limited  scale,  and  in  situations  so  dissimilar, 
where  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  practical  data,  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject alluded  to,  and  as  this  is  a work  combining 
boldness  with  novelty,  and  in  which  a national 
interest  is  felt,  further  and  more  satisfactory 
information  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  profession,  and  I have  no  doubt  to  the 
public  at  large. 

The  public,  on  whose  fiat  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  are  generally  too  prone  to  con- 
demn new  projects  or  inventions  unless  they 
have  ocular  or  other  demonstration  of  their 
safety,  utility,  or  practicability,  as,  for  instance, 
suspension  bridges  on  their  first  introduction, 
and  railways ; even  now  many  are  too  timid 
to  travel  by  railways,  and  some  of  us  with 
hearts  moulded  of  Nature’s  hardest  stuff, 
would  not  have  ventured  to  travel  by  express 
trains,  if  the  speed  they  have  acquired  had 
been  attained  on  the  first  introduction  of  rail- 
ways.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  B. 

Merthyr  Tydfil. 


Sewers.— From  a return  just  issued  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  the  total  amount  of  suras  collected  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  and 
liberty  of  Westminster  and  part  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  between  the  17th  of  May,  1839, 
and  the  31st  of  December,  1845,  has  been 
145,540/.  In  1841,  the  amount  received  was 
32,981/. ; in  1842,  it  was  28,472/. ; in  1843,  it 
was  29,784/.;  in  1844,  36,089/.;  and  in  1845, 
24,196/.  During  the  period  the  expenditure 
has  been  138,976/.,  leaving  15,388/.  as  balance 
in  hands  of  treasurer  on  the  31st  of  December 
last. 

Furnace-Bar.— Mr.  Dredge,  the  inventor 
of  a suspension-bridge,  has  lately  introduced 
and  registered  a new  form  of  lurnace-bar. 
The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  this  in- 
vention are  great  increase  of  strength,  and  a 
freer  access  of  air  to  the  fire  than  usual. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  German  architects, 
engineers,  8tc.,  will  be  held  at  Gotha,  on  the 
3rd  to  7th  September  next.  A numerous  at- 
tendance of  English  brother-labourers  is  ex- 
pected. [The  distance  from  London  to  Gotha 
is — 5/.] 

“ Systematic"  work  on  Grecian  Antiquities.— 
Professor  Hermann,  of  Goettingen,  is  car- 
rying a splendid  work,  under  the  above  title, 
through  the  press.  The  first  volume  contains 
(what  tee  call)  State's  antiquities,  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  &c.  The  second,  the  culte  or  religious 
antiquities  of  Hellas. 

The  “ new"  Pinakothek  of  Munich , SfC. — 
Close  to  the  old  Pinakothek,  on  an  extensive 
piece  of  ground,  the  foundations  for  the  above 
building  are  just  being  dug  out.  This  struc- 
ture, which  will  be  one  analogous  to  the  old 
Pinakothek,  although  differing  in  style,  will 
be  destined  for  specimens  of  modem  Germarl 
art.  The  architect  is  Professor  Voit.  Its 
outer  wall  will  he  ornamented  with  a long 
row  of  pictures,  for  which  Kaulhach  has  made 
the  designs — being  “ allegories  of  the  history  ot 
modern  German  art.” 

Professor  Henry  de  Hess  is  just  painting  a 
great  fresco  for  the  refectory  of  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  belonging  to  the  Basilica, 
while  one  of  Hess’s  pupils,  Mr.  Caspar,  has 
nearly  completed  another  fresco — “ the  stoning 
of  St.  Stephen,”  to  be  placed  in  the  right  side 
aisle  of  the  Basilica.  Objects  of  great  admi- 
ration are  the  coloured  cartoons  of  Mr.  Anton 
Fischer, made  for  the  stained  glass  windows  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  presented  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  Especially  in  the  death  of 
Jesus,  the  artist  has  exhibited  a clearness  of 
perception,  freedom  and  largeness  of  design, 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  expression  and  motion, 
which  at  once  assign  to  him  a honourable 
place  amongst  European  artists.  The  royal 
glass  painting  establishment  is  busily  engaged 
in  executing  this  and  another  cartoon  of 
Fischer — “the  adoration  of  the  Kings.”  The 
third  of  the  huge  windows  for  Cologne  is 
“ the  effusion  of  Holy  Spirit,”  on  which  Mr. 
F.  is  to  lay  hand  next. 

Electro-Phonetic  Telegraph.  — Professor 
Hume,  of  the  Academy  of  Charlestown,  has 
brought  this  matter  to  a final  issue,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a model — although  something 
similar  had  been  previously  discovered  both  in 
St.  Petersburg*  and  in  Cincinnati:  in  the  former 
city  it  had  been  laid  before  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Russian  telegraph 
can  produce  ten  tones  by  ten  different  wires ; 
that  of  Charlestown  has  hitherto  merely  two 
wires,  which  produce  two  tones,  but  is  capable 
of  producing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by 
an  adequate  number  of  wires.  But  this  seems 
superfluous,  provided  that  a sufficient  number 
of  tones  be  extant,  to  make  the  speech  of  the 
telegraph  intelligible.  The  difference  between 
this  sort  of  electric  communication  and  that  of 

others  (for  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Morsef  ) is, 
that  tones  supply  mere  signs  and  figures.  The 
machinery,  however,  is  very  simple,  and  the 
sound  can  be  clearly  heard  in  any,  even  large 
room.  Dr.  Hume  is  on  the  point  of  publishing 
the  details  of  the  Phonetic  telegraph,  and  put- 
ting it  into  practice. 

Great  Congress  of  Freemasons  in  Strassburg. 
— The  programme  of  this  large  gathering  of 
the  craft  (just  concluded)  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting features  in  the  several  questions  pro- 
posed for  discussion  by  the  Orient  of  Strass- 
burg. Amongst  these  is  “ What  improvements 
of  the  working  classes  can  Freemasonry  put 
forth,  not  previously  attempted  by  the  external 
(not-masonic)  world  ?”  This  is  a very  hard 
question  indeed.  Another  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme states,  that  nothing  relating  to  party 
politics  or  party  religion  can  be  broached  in 
congress.  . . 

The  Turkish  Gazette— contains  a law  issued 
by  II.  M.  the  Emperor,  by  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  Mahomcdans,  to  erect  stone  houses, 
chans,  magazines,  and  shops,  either  in  Con- 
stantinople or  the  provinces.  We  noticed  it 
on  another  occasion,!  that  as  well  in  the  capital 
as  most  other  places,  all  private  buildings,  nay 
even  the  imperial  palaces,  were  built  of  wood  ; 
and  for  the  building  in  stone,  hitherto  an  es- 
pecial permission  of  Government  was  required. 
[These  are  improving  times  indeed.] 


* Page  200.  t Page  184,  ante.  t Page  317,  ante. 


BRISTOL  TOWN-HALL. 

Sir, — Some  time  since  we  were  given  to 
understand  here,  that  when  the  Guildhall  was 
finished  you  would  furnish  the  public  with 
your  own  observations  upon  it,  and  these  have 
been  looked  for  with  some  anxiety,  as  they 
would  not  be  influenced  by  partial  statements. 
Some  remarks  in  the  Bristol  Mercury  of  last 
Saturday,  as  well  ns  the  insertion  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  The  Times , make  it  desirable 
to  many  that  a portion  of  your  valuable 
publication  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  if  some  practicable  mode  could  be  sug- 
gested to  obtain  for  us  a Public  Hall,  it 
would  render  a service  to  this  ancient  and 
loyal  city,  and  would  no  doubt  be  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  There  is  a space  of 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  recently  erected 
building,  that  could  probably  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  price,  as  the  buildings  on  it  are  old 
and  decayed. 

It  is  a little  singular  that  the  council  house 
now  has  a huge  entrance  and  handsome  stair- 
case, but  the  room  built  at  the  first  for  a 
justice  room,  was  so  dark  and  inconvenient  as 
now  to  be  of  no  other  use  than  a thoroughfare. 
They  were  obliged  to  take  in,  since,  other 
ground  for  a justice  room,  where  the  pro- 
secutors and  the  prosecuted  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  disagreeable  confusion  when  they 
have  to  appear  before  their  worships. 

Had  our  councillors  agreed  as  to  the  accom- 
modation requisite  for  themselves,  and  the 
public,  who  have  to  pay  for  it,  and  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  plans  at  a given  expense, 
we  should  have  had  what  we  wanted,  without 
wasting  our  money  on  a very  dashing  front 
without  internal  accommodation. 

The  courts  of  bankruptcy  afford  accommo- 
dation to  the  commissioner  and  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  but  the  creditors,  should  the 
number  exceed  12  or  14  at  the  most,  have  to 
stand  in  a most  inconvenient  passage. 

I,  with  others,  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
take  up  this  subject,  and  am,  Sir,  &c. 

An  old  Citizen  ok  Bristol. 

Bristol,  Aug.  15,  1846. 

I inclose  my  card  for  your  own  satisfaction. 

***  The  subject  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  arrangement  of  our  law  courts  throughout 
the  country  is  very  defective,  and  is  scarcely 
to  be  reconciled  with  our  assumed  advances  in 
knowledge.  Mr.  Cockburn  remarked,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bristol  courts  in  question,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Taunton  once  said,  in  his  hearing, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  ingenuity  of  all 
architects,  when  they  are  constructing  courts 
of  law,  is  to  make  them  as  inconvenient  as 
possible  to  all  parties.  Surely  the  architects 
are  not  always  to  blame  ? Are  there  no  other 
causes  in  operation  ? 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A bill  for  the  appointment  of  the  Govern- 
ment Railway  Board,  recommended  by  the 
select  committee  alluded  to  in  our  last  impres- 
sion, was  brought  before  the  Commons  and 
read  a first  time  on  the  19th  instant.  The 
Board  is  to  consist  of  a president  and  four 
members,  two  of  them  paid,  one  in  each  House 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  reply  to 
all  railway  questions ; and  to  these  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  the  whole  of  the  staflf  of  the  rail- 
way department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. The 

responsibility  of  railway  engineers,  established 
in  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Giles,  recorded  in  our 
impression  of  the  8lh  instant,  is  likely  to  lead 
to  extreme  severity  in  the  adjudication  against 
defaulting  engineers,  or  those  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  such.  The  precedent  was  imme- 
diately followed  up  in  various  instances,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  still  further 
meditated,  is  the  action  about  to  be  brought 
by  the  Great  Eastern  and  Western  Company, 
against  Mr.  Gravatt,  for  the  recovery  of  money 
paid  to  him,  and  for  full  compensation  for 
very  great  losses  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of 
their  plans.  Proceedings  of  a like  nature,  it 
is  said,  are  to  be  instituted  against  the  same 
gentlemen  by  the  Worcester,  Warwick,  and 
Rugby  Company,  in  which  large  sums  are  like- 
wise involved. Mr.  Austin  is  said  to  have 

realized  no  less  than  45,000/.  during  the  present 
session,  by  his  services  as  an  advocate  before 
the  Railway  Committees. A penny  sub- 

scription is  in  progress  for  behoof  of  “ Thomas 
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Gray,  the  Railway  Pioneer,”  who  has  im- 
poverished his  old  age  by  his  original  advo- 
cacy of  the  railway  system. An  American, 

it  is  said,  has  invented  a self-adjusting 
break,  by  means  of  which  the  engineer 
can  arrest  each  carriage  in  a train  simul- 
taneously with  every  other,  and  thus  prevent 

their  mutual  concussion. The  newly 

amalgamated  “London  and  North  Western” 
Company,  in  which,  including  minor  lines 
such  as  the  North  Union  and  the  Lan- 
caster and  Preston,  there  have  been  merged 
six  previously  independent  companies,  wields 
its  iron  sceptre  “ over  something  like  330  miles 
of  territory,  and  holds  the  key  of  an  exchequer 
whose  money-power  represents  something  up- 
wards of  17,000,000/.;  so  that  England,”  says 
the  Raihcay  Times,  “ from  London  to  the 
north,  has  become  placed  under  the  untram- 
melled control  of  the  cross-bars  of  one  private 
body,  from  its  inland  centre,  London,  to  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  the  great  triangles  of 

its  trade.” The  extension  of  the  South- 

Western  Railway  to  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  in  active  progress.  A number  of 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Vauxhall  gate  have 
been  demolished,  and  others  in  the  Westmin- 
ster-bridge-road  are  about  to  follow,  as  that 
thoroughfare  is  to  be  crossed  by  a viaduct  ex- 
tending diagonally  from  the  Upper  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  to  Waterloo-bridge. -A  corre- 

spondent of  the  Morniug  Herald  declares  that 
the  speed  on  the  Croydon  atmospheric  line 
surpasses  any  thing  he  has  yet  experienced. 
With  a train  of  four  passenger-carriages  a 
velocity  of  75  miles  an  hour  was  reached,  and 
the  speed  appears  to  have  averaged,  throughout 
the  atmospheric  run  of  five  miles,  a rate  of 
about  65  miles  an  hour.  All  the  trains  ob- 
served, too,  were  perfectly  regular  as  to  time. 

'The  exterior  of  the  temporary  station  at 

Stamford  for  the  Syston  and  Peterborough 
line  is  completed,  but  the  opening  is  not  yet 

fixed The  sinking  of  the  earth  on  the 

Ipswich  and  Bury  line,  at  Stowmarket,  has 
raised  the  adjacent  fields  several  feet,  but  the 
contractor  and  engineer  are  still  confident  of  fill- 
ing the  swamps  without  retarding  the  comple- 
tion of  the  line. The  contract  for  the  Whit- 

by Railway  station,  we  hear,  has  been  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Bellerby  and  Company,  of  York. 

The  cost  will  considerably  exceed  10,000/. 

The  railway  labourers  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  line,  between  the  Ain  and  the  Coquet, 
have  stood  out  for  and  obtained  4s.  a day  for 
their  labour. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  proposal  to  restore  and  repew  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2,000/.,  has  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Blandy,  of  Highgrove,  communications  to  the 
local  papers,  in  which  he  regrets  that  the 
restorations  have  been  undertaken  by  a com- 
mittee (consisting  of  the  vicar,  two  church- 
wardens, and  others),  appointed  merely  to  re- 
pew the  church  (at  an  ascertained  expense  of 
190/.),  and  who  have  proceeded  to  select  plans 
for  restoration  without  specially  consulting  the 
parishioners,  with  whose  sympathies  Mr. 
Blandy  declares  that  neither  the  committee  nor 
their  proposed  restorations  at  all  harmonize. 
It  is  the  manner  and  special  description  alone, 
and  not  the  general  necessity  of  restoration, 
that  Mr.  Blandy  disputes,  and  at  all  events 
surely  the  parishioners  ought  to  be  specially 
consulted,  or  rather  called  upon  to  appoint 
their  own  committee  (whether  the  same  or 
another)  for  that  special  purpose  if  they  desire 
it.  We  have  ourselves  received  commu- 
nications complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  competition  for  plans  was  managed. 

The  three  new  public  parks  at  Manchester, 

namely,  Queen’s  Park,  Peel’s  Park,  and 
Phillip’s  Park,  were  formally  opened  on 
Saturday  last  with  great  eclat.  They  have 
cost  about  35,000/.,  including  32,000/.  sub- 
scribed by  5,000  persons.  Three  composition 
statues  have  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Armitage, 
of  Sheffield,  and  placed  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions. The  grounds  are  all  well  tile- drained, 
and  are  all  provided  with  fixed  and  moveable 
seats,  side  walks,  gymnasia,  archery  butts, 
play  grounds,  May  poles,  &c.,  and,  what  are 
still  more  wanted  in  our  own  metropolitan 
parks,  namely,  drinking  wells  and  private  con- 
veniences. They  are  well  laid  out  with  trees, 
shrubs, plants,  &c., and  have  all  been  declared  to 
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belong  exclusively  to  the  working  classes 
although  the  authorities  have  not  failed  to  sup- 
ply them  all  with  well-appointed  carriage- 

drives. The  interior  of  YVest  Ham  church 

is  about  to  be  repaired  and  beautified,  at 
a cost  of  1,500/.,  supplied  by  a rate  of  9d.  per 

pound  on  the  parish  assessment. The 

church  of  St.  John,  Stratford,  is  also  to  be 

altered,  &c.,  at  a cost  of  250/. The  YYres- 

leyans  intend  to  supersede  their  Kingswood 
College,  by  the  erection  of  a new  and  more 

extended  building  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath. 

This  respectable  body  appears  to  be  thriving 
at  Taunton  also,  where  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  their  chapel  in  Upper  High 
Street,  by  the  addition  of  300  sittings.  Schools 
for  several  hundred  children  too  are  in  course 
of  erection  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  About 
1,200/.  are  to  be  thus  expended. Mr.  Mar- 

shall, of  Belmont,  has  contributed  50/.  to  the 
expense  of  restoring  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 

Taunton. The  new  church  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist,  at  Eastover,  Bridgewater,  was  conse- 
crated on  Monday  week,  immediately  after  the 
assignment  of  a district  parish,  to  that  portion 
of  the  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
was  completed  on  the  13th  instant.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  satisfied  by  the  advancement  in  the  mean- 
time of  a considerable  sum  by  two  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Poole  and  Bowen,  to  whose  exer- 
tions the  subscribers  to  the  endowment  fund 
appear  to  have  been  much  indebted.  This 
church  is  the  edifice  so  singularly  raised 
up  to  the  establishment  by  the  munificent 
liberality  and  enthusiasm  of  a total  stranger 
to  Bridgewater  (Mr.  Capes)  who,  still  more 
singularly,  afterwards  became  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  drew  away  from  the  establishment 
he  had  so  disinterestedly  supported  many  of 
the  congregation  and  the  friends  he  had  ac- 
quired ; while  measures  were  successfully 
adopted  to  reserve  to  the  establishment  an 

edifice  so  liberally  founded  for  its  use. The 

journeymen  painters  of  Leeds  and  their  em- 
ployers are  again  at  variance  on  the  subject  of 

wages. The  parishioners  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Goodramgate,  in  the  heart  of  York,  have  very 
properly  determined  that  in  future  no  inter- 
ments shall  take  place  in  their  churchyard — 
widows,  widowers,  and  those  who  possess  pri- 
vate vaults  excepted. The  inhabitants  of 

Hull  have  at  length  been  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  their  proposed  new  markets.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Queen-street  site  bv 
Mr.  John  Peck  has  been  favourably  received, 
and  indeed  the  proposal  so  far  resolved  upon. 
The  property  in  that  quarter  is  said  to  be  much 
dilapidated,  and  cheaply  purchasable;  and 
Mr.  Peck  stated  that  “ by  estimate  he  had 
found  that  a covered  market  (including  a corn 
exchange  and  fish  market)  could  be  made  for 
10,000/.,  thus  (with  20,000/.  for  twenty  years’ 
purchase  of  the  propertv,  under  deduction  of 
3,000/.  for  old  materials)  bringing  the  cost  to 

about  27,000/. The  extensive  Sunderland 

Dock  scheme  is  about  to  be  realized.  Contracts 
for  the  principal  dock  are  to  be  called  for  in  the 
usual  way  forthwith,  and  also  for  the  construction 
of  the  Sunderland  and  Pensher  branch  of  the 
York  and  Newcastle  Railway,  which  links 
Sunderland  with  the  great  branch  line  of  the 
York  and  Newcastle,  and  which  is  requisite  for 
the  transmission  of  stone  from  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry's  Pensher  quarries  to  the  site  of 

the  proposed  works. The  cost  of  the  Scott 

Monument  at  Edinburgh  (the  statue  for  which 
was  inaugurated  on  Saturday  week)  is  said  to 

have  been  between  16,000/.  and  17,000/. 

A bathing  and  washing  house,  under 

the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  is  to  be  erected 
in  Belfast,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,500/.,  with 
ample  provision  for  further  enlargement.  It  is 
intended,  in  the  meantime,  to  provide  twenty- 
one  baths — thirteen  for  men  and  eight  for 
women,  with  accommodation  for  9ixtv  washers. 


Christ  Church,  Ramsgate. — On  the  12th 
inst.  the  first  stone  of  this  proposed  church  was 
laid  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Plumptree.  The  style  of 
the  church  is  Early  English,  with  a nave  72 
feet  long,  and  side  aisles.  The  church  will  be 
62  feet  in  breadth  ; the  chancel  is  36  feet  by 
24  feet ; the  tower,  with  spire,  is  at  the  east 
end,  over  the  vestry,  and  will  stand  from  the 
ground  about  124  leet.  The  cost  will  be  about 
5,300/.,  and  number  of  persons  accommodated 
950.  Mr.  G.  Scott  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Smith,  of  Ramsgate,  the  builder. 
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PARCLOSE,  CHEDDAR  CHURCH, 
SOMERSET. 

Thb  terra  parclose , ordinarily  applies  to  a 
screen  or  partition,  a parapet  round  a gallery, 
or  the  carved  back  of  a seat.  In  the  “ Re- 
cords of  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,”  as 
quotedin  Britton’s  “Architectural  Dictionary,” 
is  this  entry  : — “ The  carpenters  do  covenant 
to  make  and  set  up,  finely  and  workmanly,  a 
par-close  of  timber,  about  the  organ-loft,  or- 
dained to  stand  over  the  west  dore  of  the  said 
chapell.” 

The  original  of  our  illustration  (drawn  by 
Mr.  F.  Dollman)  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  of  Cheddar  Church,  forming 
the  western  end  of  a small  chapel  beyond. 
T here  is  a similar  screen  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  but  of  somewhat  inferior  design  and 
execution. 


Some  writers  apply  the  term  parclose  to 
the  space  itself,  at  the  east  end  of  an  aisle, 
inclosed  by  a screen.  In  Bloomfield’s  History 
of  Norfolk  *,  it  is  said,  when  speaking  of  St. 
Martin,  Norwich,  that  “ in  1500,  a Perclose, 
or  chapel,  included  with  cancelli  or  lattices, 
was  made  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  isle, 
like  that  in  the  north  isle.” 

Cheddar  Church  is  an  interesting  example, 
and  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Somer- 
setshire churches.  The  pulpit  is  well  known  ; 
and  there  is  a great  variety  of  very  good  wood- 
work throughout  the  church.  With  he  ex- 
ception of  the  font,  and  the  piscina  in  the 
chancel,  which  are  early  English,  nearly  all 
the  details  of  the  church,  like  the  elegant  screen 
we  have  given,  are  perpendicular. 


+ Yol.  XV.,  p.369,  as  quotedin  the  Oxford  Glossary. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SHADOWS,* 

BY  T.  S.  DAVIES,  F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY  IN  TIIE  COLLEGE 
FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  PUTNEY. 

The  only  problem  solved  in  the  preceding 
communication  (except  such  of  those  in  de- 
scriptive geometry  as  were  requisite  in  aid  of 
it)  is — to  find  the  shadow  of  a point  or  straight 
line  on  the  plan  and  elevation  planes.  I con- 
fined myself  to  this  problem  on  that  occasion, 
because  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  which 
your  previous  correspondent,  “ T,”  had  in 
view.  I shall  presently  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  others;  but  it  will  be  desirable  to 
notice  the  passage  in  Mr.  Gwilt’s  Sciograpliy , 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  by 


* Resumed  from  page  380i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  SHADOWS. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  13. 


Mr.  Gwilt  remarks  (pp.  2,  3,)  that  “ in  ar- 
chitectural drawings  it  is  usual  and  convenient 
to  project  the  shadows  at  an  angle  of  45°,  with 
the  horizontal  as  well  as  the  vertical  planes ; 
because  then  the  width  of  the  shadow 
marks  the  actual  projections  and  recessions  on 
the  plan.”  This,  in  other  words,  is  the  same 
thing  as  taking  R„  R.,,  so  as  to  make  an- 
gles of  45°  with  the  ground  line  OX  in  our 
fig.  7,  p.  379.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  ar- 
chitectural student  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
following  with  his  understanding  the  majority 
of  examples  in  the  “ Sciagraphy  ” which  relate 
to  the  case  of  the  shadows  being  projected  on 
the  plan  and  elevation. 

I must  be  allowed  to  make  one  remark, 
however,  on  the  universal  selection  of  this 
mode  of  shading.  It  does  no  doubt  effect  the 
purpose  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  of  marking 
“ the  projections  and  recessions  on  the  plan 
and  under  this  aspect,  whilst  it  is  usual , it  also 
becomes  convenient:  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  often  represents  buildings  with  an  appearance 
under  which  they  never  can  be  seen  when  erected , 
and  a false  impression  is  thereby  made  as  to 
the  ultimate  effect  of  an  intended  building.  To 
the  architect  himself  the  information  thus  con- 
veyed is  unnecessary,  since  his  plan  contains 
the  same  fact,  and  it  is  scarcely  dealing  fairly 
with  his  employer  for  him  to  give  a represen- 
tation which  can  never  be  realized  in  the 
building  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct. 
Whatever  be  the  aspect  of  a structure,  its 
shading  should  be  given  for  the  time  of  the 
day  when  it  is  likely  to  be  most  generally  seen, 
and  possibly  the  composition  of  a design  might 
be  advantageously  modified  from  a first  con- 
ception by  some  degree  of  attention  to  this 
rule.  As  far,  indeed,  as  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures ar  concerned,  the  uniformity  of  their 
bearings,  east  und  west,  renders  this  system  of 


shading  always  applicable ; but  in  civil  struc- 
tures the  circumstances  of  their  sites  render 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a system  of  shading  appears 
to  me  to  be  eligible.  I,  however,  throw  out 
this  hint  with  some  diffidence ; and  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  rejected  by  archi- 
tectural authorities.  Y et,  I would  deprecate  its 
rejection  without  due  consideration  ; and  still 
more  its  rejection  by  men  whose  only  reason 
for  condemnation  is  their  ignorance  of  any 
general  rules  for  shading  and  shadowing. 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  subject  of 
shadows  by  Mr.  Gwilt  needs  no  comment 
from  me;  except  that  it  should  fail  to  give  the 
student  any  clear  idea  of  the  reason  for  the 
processes  which  follow  it,  does  not  with  me 
create  surprise.  It  is  inadequate  both  in  re- 
spect to  reason  and  illustration ; and  this  has 
been  one  of  my  main  motives  for  writing  this 
short  series  of  papers  on  the  mathematical 
principles  of  shadows. 

No  English  writer  on  this  subject  ought  to 
omit  a proper  reference  to  Nicholson,  or  with- 
hold a due  encomium  on  his  merits.  The 
great  drawback,  however,  on  the  value  of  his 
works  in  general  is,  a certain  inconsecutive- 
ness in  laying  down  first  principles,  and  a fre- 
quent absence  of  all  of  anything  bearing  even 
the  form  of  a reason  for  the  process  which  he 
gives.  On  the  doctrine  of  shadows  his  direc- 
tions are  often  general,  and  perfectly  correct; 
whilst,  most  unaccountably,  in  his  engravings 
only  the  “ usual  and  convenient”  cases  are 
figured.  To  the  student  who  has  mastered 
the  reasoning  of  my  previous  paper,  there  still, 
I apprehend,  can  be  no  difficulty  in  following 
any  case  laid  down  in  any  of  Nicholson’s 
writings,  where  the  projection  is  confined  to 
the  plan  and  elevation. 

VI.  (Fig.  8.)  A point  and  a plane  are  given, 


the  former  by  its  projections,  and  the  latter  by 
its  traces,  and  the  pattern-ray  is  given  as  be- 
fore by  its  projections : to  find  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  shadow  which  the  point  casts 
upon  the  plane. 

As  in  (V.)the  shadow  line  will  pass  through 
the  given  point  parallel  to  the  pattern-ray,  and 
its  projections  can  be  constructed  as  there  ex- 
plained. The  problem,  as  one  of  descriptive 
geometry,  is  therefore  reduced  to  that  of  find- 
ing the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  given 
plane. 

The  preliminary  theorems  upon  which  the 
construction  rests  are  extremely  simple,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  annexed  ei'dograph  of  the 
system,  they  will  be  intelligible  and  obvious 
from  their  enunciations  only. 

In  fig.  8,  let  pp  be  the  line  of  shadows,  and 
P,P,  PP„  the  traces  of  the  plane  upon  which 
the  shadow  falls,  on  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes  respectively.  Then, 

(a.)  If  a line  afi.,  (or  yfi.2)  be  in  the  plane, 
PjPPo,  its  traces,  a,,  /3„  (or  yp  5.,)  will  be  in  the 
traces  P,P,PP2  respectively  of  the  plane  ; and 
conversely,  if  the  traces  of  the  plane  pass 
through  the  traces  of  the  line,  the  line  and 
plane  coincide. 

(A.)  If  two  planes  intersect,  their  traces  in- 
tersect in  the  traces  of  their  line  of  mutual 
section. 

(c.)  If  the  lin epp'  meet  the  plane  P,PP2,  and 
a plane,  Q,QQo,  be  drawn  through  it  to  cut 
P,PP2,  then  the  line  a,/3.,  will  pass  through p’ 
the  intex'section  of  the  line  pp  with  the  plane 
P,PP2. 

(rf.)  Kany  two  arbitrary  planes,  C^QQo  and 
R,RR0  pass  through  pp , their  intersections, 
aj 3.,  and  y.S2,  will  give  the  point  p,  in  which 
the  line  pp'  and  plane  P,PP„  intersect. 

Analysis. — Fig.  9.  Put«„  a.2  for  the  pro- 
jections of  the  point,  Rp  R.,  for  the  projections 
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of  the  pattern-ray,  and  P,PP2  for  the  plane  on 
which  the  shadow  is  cast.  Draw  through 
a.,  a*  the  lines  axpx,  a«p.2  parallel  to  R„  R2  5 
these'  will  be  the  projections  of  the  line  of 
shadow,  and  «,,/ 3.,  (found  as  before  taught  in 
problem  A)  will  be  its  traces  on  the  plan  and 
elevation  planes  respectively.  Moreover,  the 
planes  rt,/3,/3.„  a2a2a , are  the  projecting  planes 
of  that  line  through  axa2  parallel  to  R,R, ; and 
hence  are  particular  and  convenient  cases  of 
the  planes,  Q,QQ2,  R,RR2  of  the  eidograph 
(fig.  S)  for  our  present  purpose.  Also,  since 
PpP„  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  traces  of 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  P^P.,  through 
the  line  of  shadow  with  the  plane  P,PP2.  which 
is  to  receive  the  shadow,  the  line  P 2p  is  the 
vertical  projection  of  that  intersection,  and 
contains  the  vertical  projection  of  the  point 
sought.  The  same  point  is  also  in  a„a.2,  the 
vertical  projection  of  the  shadow-line  itself. 
Whence  their  intersection,  is  the  vertical 
projection  of  the  shadow  of  axa2  on  P,PP2. 

Again,  al/3l  is  the  horizontal  projection  of 
the  line  pp„  and  hence  contains  the  hori- 
zontal projection  of  the  shadow  of  axa2  on 
P,PP„.  The  projections  of  that  point,  too,  are 
in  a perpendicular/)^  to  OX,  as  is  shewn  in 
(I.).  Whence  follows 

The  Synthesis.— Draw  through  axa2  the 
lines  rr,/3,,  a.,a.2,  to  meet  the  ground  line  OX  ; 
from  /3,  (or  ng,  here  taken  /3,  as  may  be  most 
convenient  in  the  individual  case)  draw  a per- 
pendicular /3jP2  to  meet  PPain  P2  ; draw  P 
also  perpendicular  to  OX,  and  join  p P2,  meet- 
ing a.,a,  in  p„‘,  and,  finally,  draw  /).,/),  perpen- 
dicular' to  OX,  meeting  P,/3,  in  px.  Then 
p p are  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  shadow 
of  o,fl2  on  P,PP2. 

Note. — If  the  perpendicular  from  a„  had 
been  used,  the  final  result  would  have  been  the 
same  ; only  the  point  px  would  have  been  first 
found,  and  thence  the  point  p2,  in  an  order  the 
reverse  of  that  specifically  detailed  above.  The 
work  for  finding  it  in  this  order  is  marked  by 
broken  lines  and  dots,  thus  : — . — . — . — . The 
student  is  recommended  to  practise  each 
method  separately. 

VII.  The  preceding  construction  is  per- 
fectly general,  and  applicable  to  all  possible 
cases  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  point  and 
plane,  and  the  direction  of  light.  It  meets, 
therefore,  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in 
practice  in  drawing  the  projections  of  a shadow 
upon  a plane;  viz.,  that  of  shadows  on  roofs. 
When  the  shadows  are  to  fall  upon  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon  or  to  the  vertical 
plane,  the  process  becomes  more  simple.  I 
shall  give  the  modified  constructions  adopted 
to  both  cases. 

(1.)  Fig.  10. — Let  the  plane  P,PP2  which 
receives  the  shadow  be  vertical. 

Draw  the  horizontal  and  vertical  projections 
of  the  line  of  shadow  through  parallel  to 

R.,Ro,  and  let  the  horizontal  projection  axpx 
meet  the  horizontal  trace  PP,  of  the  given 
plane  P,PP2  in  px  ; and  draw  pxpp2  perpendi- 
cular to  OX  to  meet  the  vertical  projection 
a.p in/»2.  Then  pvp2  are  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  shadow  of  a... 

(2.)  Fig.  11. — Let  the  plane  P,PP2  he  per- 
pendicular to  the  elevation  plane. 

Let  the  vertical  projection  of  the  shadow - 
line  meet  the  vertical  trace  PP.,  in  p., ; and 
draw  P<PPi  perpendicular  to  OX  to  meet  the 
horizontal  projection  of  the  shadow  line  in  px. 
Then  px,p.,  are  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
shadow  of  a.2. 

The  truth  of  these  constructions  may  be  de- 
duced with  great  readiness  from  the  general 
case,  but  simpler  considerations  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
first  case. 

Since  the  projecting  plane  of  the  shadow- 
line and  the  plane  P,P1’2  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plan,  their  intersection  is  also  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plan  ; and  the  shadow-line  cuts 
P.PP„  in  that  perpendicular,  being  in  one  of 
the  planes  which  meet  in  that  line,  l'he  point 
px  is  therefore  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
shadow  of  axa2  on  P,PP2.  Also,  the  inter- 
section of  the  vertical  projection  of  the  shadow- 
line with  the  perpendicular  pxpp2  to  OX,  it 
being  in  both  those  lines.  Whence px,  p2  are 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  point  required. 

VIII.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
plane  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  or  capable 
of  being  so.  Except,  however,  in  case  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  or  occasionally 
(for  all  practical  purposes)  a sloping  terrace, 


this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  in  fact;  and  the 
shadow  may  or  may  not  fall  upon  that  portion 
of  the  plane  which  comes  into  the  drawing. 
The  process  to  he  then  adopted  will  require 
a specific  notice. 

When  the  plane  is  arbitrary  in  its  relative 
position  to  the  planes  of  projection,  its  boun- 
daries are  always  given  in  plan  and  elevation  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  roof  of  a building.  The 
same,  indeed,  is  true  for  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  : but  as  in 
the  preceding  cases,  these  become  more  simple 
than  the  general  problem,  they  will  be  advan- 
tageously considered  by  themselves.  In  these 

latter  cases  the  traces  of  the  planes  which  re- 
ceive the  shadow  are  either  positively  or 
virtually  given  : whilst  in  the  general  case 
some  consideration  is  required,  as  well  as  a por- 
tion of  work,  to  find  those  traces. 

Plane  roofs  inclined  to  the  horizon  are 
almost  always,  if  not  always,  either  rectangular, 
trapezoidal,  or  triangular.  Should  the  case 
(contrary  to  my  knowledge)  be  otherwise,  the 
process  here  given  equally  applies. 

Three  points  in  space,  not  situated  in  aright 
line,  determine  the  position  of  the  plane  in 
which  they  are ; and  two  lines  which  are 
parallel,  which  meet,  or  which  being  produced 
would  meet,  also  determine  the  plane  which 
contains  them.  Now,  when  the  plane  is  given 
by  its  boundaries  in  plan  and  elevation,  we  may 
select  three  points  in  it — two  lines  which  meet, 
or  two  lines  which  are  parallel — from  which 
to  find  the  traces  of  the  plane  itself.  As  an 
example,  we  shall  take  two  lines  which  meet 
one  another. 

Fig.  12.  Let  them  be  axbvaj)2,  and  axcx,a2c2. 
Find  the  traces  ax,(3.2  and  y„  8„  of  these  lines. 
Then,  since  these  lines  are  by  hypothesis  in 
one  plane  (the  condition  being  that  they  meet, 
and  this  condition  implying  that  axa2  is  per- 
pendicular to  OX),  the  traces  on  each  plane 
of  these  lines  are  in  the  respective  traces  of 
the  plane  through  them.  But  the  points  a,,  y, 
in  the  horizontal  trace  being  given,  that  trace 
itself  is  given  ; and  in  like  manner  the  vertical 
trace  is  given  by  the  points  (i.2,  S2.  The  con- 
struction is  completed  by  drawing  those  lines, 
which,  being  in  the  plane,  will  meet  OX  in 
the  same  point  P. 

When  two  parallel  lines  are  given,  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same,  viz. : to  find  their  traces,  and 
draw  the  traces  of  the  plane  through  them. 
Also,  when  three  points  are  given,  two  lines 
through  one  of  them  and  each  of  the  two  others 
(selected  at  pleasure  or  for  convenience),  or  a 
line  through  two  of  them  and  a parallel  to  it 
through  the  third,  will  serve  in  the  same  way 
to  determine  the  traces  of  the  plane  which 
passes  through  them. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  when  the  work  is 
carefully  performed,  one  of  the  four  traces, 
a,,  yp  /3„,  82,  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
point  P found  from  two  of  them  supplies  its 
place  in  determining  the  trace  of  the  plane. 
As,  however,  the  operation  is  often  a delicate 
one,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use  all,  and 
reserve  the  meeting  of  ap  y,,  /32,  82,  in  OX  as 
a test  of  accuracy. 

Having  found  the  traces  of  the  plane  ABCD, 
whose  projections  are  axbxcxdx  and  a2b2c2d2,  find 
by  VI.  the  shadow  of  any  given  point  upon  it, 
viz. p.p2  or  qxq...  In  the  figure  here  employed 
/),/>.,  falls  within  the  boundary  of  the  given 
limited  plane  ABCD,  and  qxq,  without  that 
boundary.  That  is,  the  one  point  has  a sha- 
dow on  the  given  finite  plane  and  the  other  has 
not. 

Having  disposed  of  the  general  case,  let  us 
consider  the  more  familiar  and  simple  one^of 
shadows  of  points  on  upright  walls. 

Fig.  13.  Let  axlxcxdx  be  the  plan,  and  aa2 , 
bb2,  cct,  dd2  the  elevations  of  the  several  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  building,  and  gxg2,  hxh2,  kxk2 
the  respective  projections  of  points  which  cast 
their  shadows,  the  pattern-ray  being  Rp  R2. 

The  shadow  of  gx  g,2  falls  upon  the  plane 
whose  plan  isa,tfp  and  is px,p2  are  its  plan  and 
elevation  respectively : the  shadows  of  hxha 
fall  upon  that  whose  plan  is  axbv  and  is  qvq.2 : 
whilst  the  shadow  of  /cxk.2  does  not  fall  upon 
the  structure  at  all. 

IX.  In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  yet  remains  to  construct  the  shadow 
of  a line  upon  a plane,  or  upon  any  number 
of  planes. 

Now  the  shadow  of  a line  is  given  when  the 
shadows  of  two  points  in  it  are  given  on  any 
other  plane,  as  well  as  on  those  of  projection, 
already  treated  in  (V).  One  portion  of  the 


shadow  of  the  line  may  fall  upon  the  given 
plane,  and  other  parts  upon  other  given  planes, 
or  even  upon  the  planes  of  projection  them- 
selves. 

Whilst  the  line  which  casts  the  shadow  and 
the  plane  which  is  to  receive  it  are  of  unli- 
mited extension,  the  indefinite  extension  of 
line  which  passes  through  the  projections  of 
any  two  selected  points  in  the  given  line  will 
be  the  corresponding  projection  of  the  shadow. 
When  the  line  which  casts  the  shadow  is  li- 
mited both  ways,  the  projections  of  the  shadow 
on  any  one  given  plane  will  be  the  lines  which 
join  the  projections  of  those  extremities  ; and 
these  may  be  found  separately  as  in  the  article 
(VI).  However,  instead  of  working  for  each 
point  separately  (which  often  involves  a repe- 
tition of  work  already  done),  we  may  modify 
the  process  so  as  to  meet  every  possible  case, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  a considerable  por- 
tion of  trouble  in  the  operation  : this  will 
require,  like  some  former  problems,  that  we 
lay  down  certain  principles  upon  which  to 
establish  the  process. 

vrt)  If  two  straight  lines  in  space  he  not 
parallel,  there  can  be  drawn  through  each  line 
a plane  parallel  to  the  other  line  ; these  planes 
will  be  parallel  to  each  other;  and  there  cafi 
only  be  one  such  pair. 

Fig.  14.  Let  AB,  CD,  he  two  straight  lines 
not  in  one  plane.  Take  the  points  E,  F in 
them  at  pleasure;  through  E draw  CD  pa- 
rallel to  CD,  and  through  F draw  A'B'  parallel 
to  AB.  Then  the  planes  through  these,  viz. 
AC'BD'  and  A'CB'D  are  parallel.  ( Euc . xi. 
15.)  Whence  the  planes  being  parallel,  no 
line  in  the  one  can  meet  the  other  plane : 
that  is,  the  line  AB  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
A'CB'D,  and  CD  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
AC'BD'.  Whence  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  proposition  are  proved. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  other  pair  of  such 
parallel  planes.  For,  take  any  other  point,  e, 
in  AB,  and  draw  cd’  parallel  to  CD.  Then, 
since  C'D',  cd'  are  parallel,  and  Ec  joins 
them,  the  plane  AC'BD'  is  coincident  with 
and  cannot  be  different  from  A c'Bd'.  Whence 
no  other  pair  of  parallels,  &c. 

(b)  Having  given  two  straight  lines  by  their 
projections  in  plan  and  elevation ; to  find  the 
traces  of  a plane  through  one  of  them  parallel 
to  the  other. 

Fig.  15. — Let  the  traces  a,/32,  yx82  of  the 
given  lines  he  found  as  already  taught  in  (I.), 
and  let  it  be  required  to  draw  through  a,/32  a 
plane  parallel  to  y,'£2 . 

Take  any  point  axan  in  axP2,  and  draw  paral- 
lels to  yx8x,  y282  to  meet'  OX:  these  will 
be  the  projections  of  a line  parallel  to  yx  8, 
(III.).  Find  the  traces  yp  c2  of  this  line  : then 
the  lines  a,/3.,,  y,£2  being  in  one  plane,  their 
traces  are  in  the  traces  of  that  plane.  The 
lines  y^j,  (3J2  being  drawn  to  meet  in  P,  are 
the  traces  of  the  plane  required. 

(c)  The  shadow  of  a line  upon  a plane  is  the 
intersection  of  a plane  drawn  through  the  line 
parallel  to  the  pattern- ray  with  the  plane  which 
receives  the  shadow.  We  are  therefore  now 
prepared  to  solve  the  following  problem  in  its 
most  general  form.  This,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  the  next  of  this  series  of  papers. 

Charlton,  near  Woolwich, 

August  12,  1846. 


STATE  OF  THE  LONDON  CHURCH- 
YARDS, &c.» 

The  present  closing  session  has  not  only 
been  eventful,  but  full  of  great  events— ap- 
parently designed,  beyond  many  preceding,  to 
shew  that  “out  of  evil  comes  good.”  And, 
though  this  is  actually  a minor  point,  if  it  has 
not  sounded  the  “knell,”  it  may  have  gone 
nigh  to  ring  the  11  passing"  bell  of  “ burial  in 
the  heart  of  towns.” 

Much  of  the  working  of  a system  may  be 
learnt  from  the  bearing  of  the  officials.  On 
the  disturbance  of  coffins,  the  writer  was  once 
told  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster — “Oh! 
what’s  the  use  of  keeping  boards?"—  at  St. 
Giles’s-in-the-fields  (behind  the  church),  “ If 
we  did  not  break  up  the  old  coffin  wood  we 
should  never  get  a grave  here.”  Now  this 

* Vide  p.  2S8,anfe. — A correspondent  says,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Parry’s  last  letter, — “ It  is  stated  none  of  the  new 
churches  in  Bethnal  Green  have  any  churchyard.  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, Cambridgc-road,  has  one — small,  I admit — and 
about  a month  ago  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  a 
burial-ground  attached  to  another  of  the  new  churches,  I 
believe  the  one  near  Twig  Folly.  I sincerely  hope  that  the 
time  will  ere  long  arrive  when  there  will  be  no  more  burials 
in  the  present  crowded  churchyards.  R.  F.  B. 
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“wood”  and  these  “boards”  are  consecrated 
to  survivors  by  their  connection  with  the 
human  body;  are  intended  to  last  with  it  to  a 
certain  stage  ; not  to  be  treated  like  an  old 
“boat”  or  old  “wheelbarrow,” — or,  rather, 
like  the  contents  of  a coal  or  wood-shed,  put 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  speedily  re- 
moved. 

At  St.  Martin’s  burving-ground,  in  Drury- 
lane — not  large,  and  known  to  be  crowded — it 
was  lately  stated  in  a newspaper  by  eye- 
witnesses, that,  if  persons  can  pay  for  proper 
depth,  the  officials  are  very  ready  to  break  in 
pieces  a couple  of  sound  coffins  successively 
for  their  accommodation.  This  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  was  intended  by  those  who  placed 
them  there  “ with  holy  rites  in  consecrated 
earth,”  probably  less  than  ten,  as  likely  less 
than  Jive  years,  before.  The  result  of  this  cor- 
rupt system  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  “ doing  as 
we  would  be  done  by,"  and  for  that  single 
reason  ought  not  to  be  done. 

In  considering  the  “ City  ” churchyards,  the 
Population - 7nWeshould  be  consulted,  and  some 
other  circumstances  inquired  into  ; the  whole 
might,  in  some  cases,  tell  a very  lenient  tale, 
in  others  a very  shocking  one.  Some,  from 
associations,  it  rather  goes  “ against  the  heart” 
to  speak  against.  If  not  large,  they  are  some- 
times, as  at  All  Hallows,  Thames  street,  and 
St.  Olave's,  Crutched  Friars , decent  and  se- 
cluded. In  some  cases  they  are  behind  the 
church,  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all,  as  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Ludgate  ; but  it  may  be  gathered  that 
they  are  very  small,  little  more  than  the 
site  of  a dwelling-house.  Two  of  the  neatest 
open  ones,  of  respectable  size,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queen-street,  one  belonging 
to  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Michael , Royal 
College  Hill.  St.  Martin,  Orgars, — a tower 
without  a church, — is  tolerably  large.  Of  too 
small  ones  are  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge, 
with  a third  parish  added,  All  Halloivs  Stain- 
ing, Mark-lane,  probably,  St.  Ann's,  Black- 
friars,  and  too  many  others. 

St.  Andrews  Undershaft , Leadenhall-street, 
with  a grand  interior,  the  “ Kwg,"  facile  prin- 
ceps,  of  Churches  which  survived  the  Fire,  is 
disgraced,  beyond  most,  in  its  burying  ground. 
Dr.  Knapp,  sub-Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  formerly 
known  to  the  writer,  gave  evidence  before  a 
Parliamentary  committee,  that  he  was  obliged 
by  medical  direction  to  leave  the  parsonage- 
house,  immediately  in  front,  to  save  his  life, 
owing  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  church- 
yard. Little  needs  adding  beyond  wonder  that 
parishioners  would  keep  it  up.  The  population 
is  over  1,200.  But  the  provision  for  funerals 
may  be  twenty  yards  by  eight— about  twice  as 
large  as  a “ merchant’s  dining-room,”  and 
looking  much  like  a fallow  cabbage  bed. 

St.  Catherine  Cree,  adjoining  (2,000),  has 
a small  ground  behind  the  church.  But  as 
the  door — there  is  no  gate — is  kept  rigidly 
locked  by  the  sextoness,  even  on  Sundays,  it 
may  be  supposed,  without  uncharitahleness, 
that  as  it  must  be  very  small,  concealment  may 
not  be  undesirable. 

St.  Mary-at-Hill — a very  respectable  church 
(the  parish  containing  part  of  the  Custom 
House),  with  similar  population  to  St.  An- 
drew’s, is  even  worse  off,  in  size.  The  “church- 
yard ” is  about  fifty  feel  by  tivenly-five  ! How- 
ever, it  has  been  lately  covered  with  mould 
and  gravel ; let  us  hope  with  an  honest  convic- 
tion of  an  early  cessation  of  occupation. 

St.  Peter's,  Cornhill  (about  700  inhabitants) 
has  a ground  the  size  of  two  not  very  large 
parlours.  It  is  covered  with  grass,  but  the 
“ bone  vault  ” — when  once  left  carelessly  open, 
told  an  ugly  tale.  St.  Michael's  is  larger,  and 
appears  little  used,  but  the  reader  must  not  be 
sure  where  he  sees  a “ flower  bed  ” — however 
politic  or  amiable  to  place  it  there — that  there 
are  not  bodies  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
surface.  Probably  this  does  not  apply  here, 
but  the  general  hint  may  not  be  undesirable. 

St.  Stephen's,  Coleman- street,  considered  a 
humane  and  liberal  parish,  with  the  largest 
population  “ within  the  walls,”  nearly  4,000, 
is  dreadfully  situated  as  to  burial.  On  the 
north  side  is  an  extremely  small  “ slip,”  and 
on  the  south  what  appears  merely  a paved 
yard,  but  is  known  to  be  almost  “bursting” 
with  coffins,  in  vaults.  In  fact,  without  this,  the 
interment  of  the  dead  would  be  miraculous, 
and  as  it  is  may  be  judged  of  by  others. 

Three  abolitions  of  churches  and  church- 
yards have  occurred  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 


St.  Michael's,  Crooked  lane — and  here  the 
consequences  of  removing  the  bodies  were  re- 
corded at  the  time  to  have  been  so  miserable 
and  cruel,  that,  coupled  with  threatened  riots 
at  St.  Martin's- in- the- Fields, under  the  writer’s 
own  observation,  they  will  be  a warning  against 
any  such  system— St.  Bartholomew's,  Exchange, 
and  St.  Rennet  Fink  : the  latter  a much  re- 
gretted and  rather  wanton  destruction  of  a 
singular  and  very  pretty  church  of  Wren’s 
(any  opinion  to  the  “ contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing”). In  each  case,  further  interments  were 
turned  over  to  the  new  parish,  which  probably 
had  “quite  enough  to  do”  before,  without 
thought,  or  at  least  act,  of  additional  provision. 
This,  however,  is  of  the  past ; and  is  princi- 
pally mentioned  to  express  satisfaction— cn 
passant — that  the  condition  of  the  living  poor, 
— originally  “ rooted  out”  from  “ rookeries,” 
“ crowded  courts,”  “ nests  of  vice,”  &c.,  with 
little  concern  where  they  were  to  go  to — has  been 
taken  up  in  a very  honourable  manner  both  at 
the  West-end  and  in  the  City;  the  subject 
having  been  mooted,  for  next  session,  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  present  cabinet,  Lord  Morpeth. — On 
the  propriety  of  burials  in  the  city,  Dr.  Lynch, 
an  active  member  of  the  Common  Council,  has 
made  some  sufficiently  strong  and  able  state- 
ments. 

Going  now  out  of  the  city,  St.  Pancras 
churchyard,  though  not  a cryingly  bad  one, 
cannot,  however,  be  sufficient  with  seven  acres 
for  126,000  inhabitants!  The  fact  of  there 
being  other  grounds  within  the  parish,  occa- 
sionally used  by  the  inhabitants,  may  mitigate 
blame.  The  eminent  rector,  Mr.  Dale,  pre- 
ferred, as  before,  from  merit,  would  certainly 
favour  any  proper  provision.  Marylebone, 
146,000,  having  two  or  three  grounds  is  better, 
but  there  are  no  alien  grounds,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  available  within  the  parish.  St. 
Martin's  ground  has  been  improved,  and  a tall 
iron  railing  erected  on  the  east  side,  instead 
of  a dwarf  wall.  Here  are  many  good  Alms- 
houses, at  the  west  end,  erected  under  the  in- 
cumbency of  Archdeacon  Pott;  which  are  the 
best  ornament  that  could  be  wished. 

Paddington  has  a very  large  and  neat  church- 
yard, with  an  addition,  for  its  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  pro- 
portion in  London.  Hampstead,  besides  its 
beautiful  old  hilly  churchyard,  with  antique 
spreading  yews,  has  one  of  fair  size  on  an 
opposite  slope.  Highgate,  besides  a very  small 
ground,  is  merged  in  St.  Pancras. 

The  church  ground  at  St.  Oiles-in-the- Fields 
may  be  very  reasonably  closed,  on  account  of 
the  sufficient  ground  at  St.  Pancras  (p.  281). 
The  poor  Irish  are  getting  reconciled  to  the 
latter,  and  behave  very  decently;  and  it  is 
creditable  to  their  feelings  as  men,  that,  whilst 
Catholics,  some  of  them  “ like  ” the  Protestant 
service  also,  rather  than  burying  in  silence. 

But  it  is  feared  some  persons  may  say  of 
remarks  in  these  humble  lucubrations  — 
“ They  are  invidious.”  To  which  it  may  be 
respectfully  answered, — “Are  they  in  the 
least  untrue,  or  desirable  for  the  public,  in 
the  end,  to  be  suppressed  ?” 

Bloomsbury,  40,000  inhabitants,  rather  an 
important  parish,  labours  under  some  public 
misapprehensions,  not  of  the  most  pleasing 
character ; and  the  writer  having  ascertained 
that  they  are  untrue,  is  extremely  willing  to 
set  it  right: — first,  that  it  has  no  burying- 
ground ; not  one  in  a thousand  in  London 
having  heard  of  such  a thing ; 2nd,  that  the 
vaults  at  the  church  are  unwholesome,  and 
injurious  to  the  congregation,  which  was  men- 
tioned to  the  writer,  unprompted,  by  a parochial 
clergyman,  who  also  had  never  heard  of  a 
churchyard.  To  take  the  second  first;  it  is 
plain  to  the  writer,  that  this  is  the  church 
alluded  to  in  a report  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  where  “ the  congrega- 
tion having  often  fainted,  &c.,  the  vaults  were 
searched,  and” — very  sufficient  cause  “ found.” 
But  they  were  carefully  searched  for  six  weeks, 
and  several  faulty  coffins  having  been  found, 
were  either  fresh  soldered  or  buried  many  feet 
under  the  ground.  And  of  800  remaining,  all 
are  sound.  Next,  after  much  “ fishing” — for 
persons  in  Bloomsbury  were  ignorant  of  the 
matter — a churchyard  was  found,  at  the  back 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  grounds,  and  be- 
tween it  and  Regent-square  (Henrietta-street, 
Brunswick-square).  And  a very  pleasant  place 
it  is,  though  not  very  large — from  1£  acre, 
long  and  narrow,  and  of  old  standing,  some 
stones  dating  about  1730.  It  is  by  no  means 


crammed.  Though,  whilst  its  destruction  none 
could  wish  to  see,  it  cannot  suffice  as  a per- 
manent provision  for  40,000 ; and  it  is  won- 
derful where,  without  borrowing  from  other 
parishes,  all  the  deceased,  including  the  poor, 
have  been  buried. — The  “ leviathan  ” propri- 
etor of  this  parish  is  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  ; and  as  this  family  have  been — espe- 
cially in  the  person  of  the  late  excellent  duke — 
forward  in  encouraging  improvements  in  Lon- 
don ( Covent-garden  market,  to  wit)  and  the 
country,  his  Grace  would  undoubtedly  support 
any  desirable  improvements  in  sepulture,  of 
which  the  writer  is  only  one  of  the  humble 
avant  couriers. 

On  the  same  “ voyage  ” was  “ discovered,” 
quite  unexpectedly — for  it  is  about  equally  un- 
known— the  burying-ground  of  St.  George  the 
Marly)',  Queen- square.  An  “ amende  ” must 
consequently  be  made  to  that  parish,  and  part 
of  the  onus  taken  off  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn, 
which  has  quite  enough  to  answer  for,  as  con- 
cerns sufficiency  for  burial,  without.  This 
twin  ground  is  the  same  size  by  measurement 
— of  course,  designedly — as  the  other.  Both 
are  inclosed  and  separated  by  a wall  with 
strong  piers.  This  is  the  more  crowded,  though 
from  a smaller  population,  but  not  indecently. 
There  are  a number  of  family  tombs  of  some 
age,  one  of  an  Obeliskial  figure.  Both  these 
grounds  are  singularly  secluded,  and  really 
pleasing,  though  with  not  many  flowers.  A 
dry  gravel  walk  runs  down  each  ; the  grave- 
diggers are  civil,  and  almost  healthy  looking — 
a great  thing  in  London.  The  visitor  will 
nearly  forget  the 

“ fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romte,” 
and  think  himself  near  a country  town. 

At  the  PFest-end  we  find  first,  beyond 
Temple  Bar,  the  juorst  in  London,  St.  Clement 
Danes,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  all  but 
“ damned  to  everlasting  fame  ” for  its  grave- 
yards. At  the  church  a decent  grave  can  only 
be  had  at  the  paved  west  end,  at  proportionate 
expense.  The  rest  of  the  “ border,”  for  it  is 
little  more  round  the  church,  is  from  incessant 
disturbance,  as  loose  as  the  “ shaking  fen  of 
Croyland.”  The  writer,  however,  knows 
that  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  is  an  hon- 
ourable and  humane  man,  therefore  would 
not  fear  his  opposition  to  improvement. 

The  Portugal- street  ground  is  truly  shock- 
ing. On  the  testimony  of  two  professors 
of  King’s  College,  who  examined  it  to 
see  if  planting  trees  were  practicable,  it  is 
crammed  with  coffins  to  less  than  two  feet,  in 
some  places  fifteen  inches,  below  the  surface, 
and  yet  “ the  work  goes  on.”  The  dreadful 
work  carried  on  in  rather  a “ shambles  ” than 
a “ Golgotha”  (about  a third  of  an  acre),  has 
been  exposed  half  a dozen  times.  One  thing 
the  writer  will  add  from  ocular  observation. 
They  are  obliged  to  put  up  “ coping  boards  ” 
on  the  side  of  a grave  to  prevent  the  public 
seeing  the  “ work  ” before  the  digger  is  in  to 
his  knees.  This,  however,  does  not  save  the 
inhabitants  of  overlooking  houses  in  Clement’s- 
lane,  who  make  dreadful  complaints  ; in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Fever,  “ the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,”  broods  over  the 
miserable  place.  Any  thing  ought  to  have 
been  done  by  a metropolitan  parish,  perhaps 
kind  in  other  respects  to  its  poor,  sooner  than 
have  kept  up  this  abomination. 

St.  Mary-le- Strand,  with  nearly  3,000  inha- 
bitants, including  the  precinct  of  Lancaster, 
has,  besides  vaults,  a very  poor  and  small 
ground,  rank  and  dirty  in  Russell-court, 
Drury-lane,  seen  through  a rusty  iron  and 
wooden  gate,  and  overlooked  by  houses, 
perhaps  in  extent  half  a rood  at  the  utmost. 

The  Savoy  precinct,  under  500  inhabitants, 
has  a small  ground  decent  in  appearance,  but 
effluvia  has  been  strongly  complained  of  when 
the  ground  is  opened. 

“ The  Society  for  Baths  and  Washhouses” 
may  and  does  do  much  good  ; and  the  writer 
has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  James  Farish,  M.B.,  ever 
the  gratuitous  and  charitable  friend  of  the 
poor.  He  will  merely  submit  for  such  gentle- 
men’s consideration,  that  it  will  be  little  use 
for  the  poor  man  to  get  cleaned,  if  he  must  any 
where  return  to  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  of  earthly  causes. 

The  ground  at  Covent  Garden  would  appear 
comparatively  sufficient  for  6, 0U0  inhabitants  ; 
its  appearance,  however,  when  turned  up,  and 
other  statements,  shew  it  to  be,  in  parts,  not  in 
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a good  state.  Without  knowing  the  opinion  on 
this  precise  subject  of  the  esteemed  rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowers,  the  writer  has  ample 
personal  reasons  to  know  he  would  support  any 
thing  he  thought  of  sound  policy  and  humanity. 

St.  James's  cemetery,  with  Dr.  Stebbing’s 
chapel,  has  been  before  alluded  to.* 

St.  Margaret's,  Westminster — 30,000  inha- 
bitants— appears  to  the  writer  about  1£  acres. 
This  was  condemned  by  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee thirty  years  ago  or  upwards  as  “ a place 
which  could  not  be  kept  up,  affecting  the 
cellars  of  neighbouring  houses  ” (since  pulled 
down).  Rather  a strong  fact.  Effluvia  here, 
above  ground,  has  been  several  times  mentioned, 
and  felt  by  the  writer.  But  he  has  been  told  by  a 
high  and  respected  authority  at  the  Abbey 
(not  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s)  that  this  was 
caused  by  a gas  pipe,  and  wishes  that  may  ac- 
count for  the  whole.  Parts  of  this  ground  may 
be  comparatively  favoured  — in  others  the 
“ walls  of  coffins”  and  “ baskets  full  of  bones” 
speak  otherwise.  Illness  and  sudden  death  of 
the  gravediggers  has  been  recorded  ; but  it  is 
not  singular  in  that.  There  is  also  a small 
ground  in  the  “ Broadway.”  This,  some  years 
back,  was  painful  to  examine.  A coffin  of  a 
poor  man  was  deposited  barely  eighteen 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  there  was  effluvia 
from  open  graves.  Another  of  a “ reepectable 
man,” — three  feet — was  stated  to  be  a good 
depth  ” there.  This  ground  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  erection  of  an  enlarged  church  ; it  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  unless  much  disused,  have 
practically  improved. 

St.  John's,  the  remarkable  edifice  with  four 
cupola  towers  (25,000),  is  much  better,  having 
a ground,  green  and  neat,  of  four  acres,  a 
short  distance  from  the  church. 


Alas  ! for  the  early  decency  of  the  country! 
“The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep ” 
there.  Their  bodies  are  sadly  moiled  in  an  urban 
cemetery.  And  if  the  presence  of  a neat  church- 
yard aids  religious  feelings  and  serves  as  a 
“ memento  mori,”  the  effect  is  hardly  produ- 
cible by  a “rudis  indigestaque  moles  ” of  dirty 
earth. 

But  it  will  be  said,  “ what  will  become  of 
the  deserted  churchyards  ?”  And  it  is  hoped 
that  the  answer  will  be  kindly  received.  “ What 
becomes  of  the  sites  of  our  Ancient  Castles  ?” 
Consecrated  by  former  associations  and  pre- 
served from  rough  usage.  Foul  befal  the  man 
who,  in  advocating  any  important  changes, 
would  desire  to  smother  the  purest  and  holiest 
emotions  of  the  human  heart ! Mammon  must 
not  come  in  here  ; he  has  “ ample  room  and 
verge  enough,”  and  much  to  spare  elsewhere. 
The  savages  respect  the  ancient  “ Morais,”  and 
the  classic  heathens  shamed  many  Christians 
in  inviolability  of  sepulture. 

Compensation  to  the  clergy  has  been  before 
recognized  on  this  subject. 

The  “ New  Cemeteries ” should  be  introduced 
with  the  caveat,  that,  as  things  now  are,  in  the 
absence  of  all  prohibition,  they  produce  not 
the  slightest  safeguard  against  the  old  grounds 
being  filled  to  bursting.  And  it  is  trusted 
enough  has  been  said  to  shew,  that,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  general  system,  some  places 
must  speedily  be  reformed  from  without,  if 
there  be  no  evidence  of  disposition  within. 


These  very  condensed  observations,  with 
preceding  ones,  which  might,  with  little 
“ spinning,”  have  made  an  average  pamphlet, 
are  the  fruit  of  at  least  Ten  Years'  desultory 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  writer  has  not  the 
improper  vanity  to  think  they  could  supersede 
more  important  and  official  inquiries,  but  trusts 
they  may  furnish  useful  hints,  and  sources  of 
utility.  As  he  is  sure  that  scarcely  one  person 
has  had  more  ample,  impartial,  and  unsuspected 
opportunities  of  observation. — Every  place 
named  has  been  carefully  examined,  some  a great 
number  of  times.  Whether  there  has  been  a 
leaning  to  “ extenuation,”  or  “ setting  down 
in  malice,”  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself. 
— If  these  should  further  better  treatment  of  the 
dead,  and  first  of  all  the  poor,  with  a reflex 
effect  on  their  treatment  whilst  living , the 
result  would  be  satisfactory  to  many  far 
better,  and  in  other  respects  more  fortunate 
than  the  writer.  J.  D.  PAjiRY.f 

London,  Aug.,  1846. 

* Sen  page,  28 1. 

t “ Author  of  the  11  Coast  of  Sussex,”  “ History  of  Wo- 
burn and  itt  Abbey,”  selection  of  “ British  Ballads,”  &c. 


MR.  FREEBAIRN,  THE  ENGRAVER. 

This  gentleman,  whose  fine  transcript  of  the 
“ Shield  of  Achilles  ” we  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation a few  weeks  ago,  died  on  the  21st 
inst.,  aged  51.  The  Morning  Post  says,  “ The 
intense  application  of  the  artist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  production,  is  understood,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  more  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Such  was  the  anxiety  evinced  by  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  engraving,  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to 
take  either  the  requisite  exercise  or  repose. 
He  taxed  his  physical  ability  beyond  its  natural 
power  of  endurance,  and  he  sank,  under  the 
ordeal  imposed  upon  himself.” 

Ilis  mother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
died  only  four  days  before  him  at  the  age  of 
87.  They  were  buried  together  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Highgate  Cemetery.  The  last  com- 
mission he  received  was  from  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  but  his  illness  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

A court  was  held,  Friday  the  21st,  Capt. 
Bague  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  the 
most  important  of  the  proceedings  : — 

A communication  was  ordered  to  he  made 
to  the  official  referees  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  with  a view  to  a modification 
of  that  Act,  to  enable  parties  to  make  use  of  a 
six-inch  pipe  glazed  inside  and  out,  presented 
by  the  surveyor,  instead  of  the  drain,  under 
schedule  H of  the  Building  Act,  which  re- 
quires that  “ the  inside  of  main  drains  must 
be  in  transverse  section  at  the  least  equal  to 
a circular  area  of  at  least  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter.” 

Mr.  Cumberlege  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  court  he  should  move,  “ That  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Buckingham  Palace  being  contem- 
plated, the  surveyor  report  upon  the  King’s 
Scholar  pond  sewer  as  it  affects  the  palace, 
and  vice  versa  ; and  also  generally  with  a view 
to  consider  whether  any  belter  line  than  the 
present  may  be  adopted.” 

Ordered,  that  the  surveyor  do  at  once  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  architect 
(Mr.  Blore)  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  John  White  gave  notice,  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  court  he  should  move, 
“ That  on  (a  day  to  be  fixed)  the  commis- 
sioners do  survey  such  outlets  at  the  Thames, 
within  the  limits  of  the  commission,  as  can  be 
examined,  which  lie  westward  of  the  Counters 
Creek  sewer,  as  time  and  tide  will  permit,  as 
a step  towards  the  improvement  of  these  dis- 
charges, should  the  same  be  necessary;  also  to 
direct  that  such  alterations  be  made  in  the  plan 
of  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames,  made  by 
J.  Fawcett  in  1822,  as  shall  appear  proper.” 
Mr.  Cumberlege  gave  notice,  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  court  he  should  move, 
“ That  as  the  term  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  appoint- 
ment (as  chief  surveyor)  will  expire  6th  Sep- 
tember next,  he  be  permanently  appointed  at  a 
salary  to  be  now  determined.” 

Ordered,  that  the  last-mentioned  motion  be 
considered  on  the  4th  of  September,  at  two 
o’clock. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  MEXICO.* 

The  Cathedral. — The  first  object  that  pre- 
sents itself  on  entering  the  cathedral  is  the 
altar,  near  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is 
made  of  highly-wrought  and  highly-polished 
silver,  and  covered  with  a profusion  of  orna- 
ments of  pure  gold.  On  each  side  of  this  altar 
runs  a balustrade,  inclosing  a space  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  eighty  or  a hundred  feet  long. 
The  balustrades  are  about  four  feet  high,  and 
four  inches  thick  in  the  largest  part ; the  hand- 
rail from  six  to  eight  inches  wide.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  handrail,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  feet  apart,  are  human  images,  beautifully 
wrought,  and  about  two  feet  high.  All  of 
these — the  balustrade,  handrails,  and  images, 
are  made  of  a compound  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper — more  valuable  than  silver.  I was  told 
that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  take  this  balus- 
trade, and  replace  it  with  another  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  workmanship  of  pure  silver,  and 
to  give  half  a million  of  dollars  besides.  There 
is  much  more  of  the  same  balustrade  in  other 
parts  of  the  church  ; I should  think,  in  all  of 

♦ “ Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.” 


it,  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet.  As  you 
walk  through  the  building,  on  either  side  there 
are  different  apartments,  all  filled,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  paintings,  statues, 
vases,  bugh  candlesticks,  waiters,  and  a thou- 
sand other  articles,  made  of  gold  or  silver. 
This,  too,  is  only  the  every  day  display  of 
articles  of  least  value  ; the  more  costly  are 
6tored  away  in  chests  and  closets.  What  must 
it  be  when  all  these  are  brought  out,  with  the 
immense  quantities  of  precious  stones  which 
the  church  is  known  to  possess  ? And  this  is 
only  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
where  there  are  between  sixty  and  eighty 
others,  and  some  of  them  possessing  little  less 
wealth  than  the  cathedral. 

The  Streets. — The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  city  into 
squares.  Each  one  of  these  squares  is  called 
a street,  and  has  a separate  name;  a serious 
inconvenience  to  a stranger  in  the  city.  In- 
stead of  designating  the  street  in  its  whole 
extent,  by  one  name  and  numbering  the  houses, 
each  side  of  every  square  has  a different  name, 
and  names  which  sound  to  Protestant  ears 
very  much  like  a violation  of  the  third  article 
of  the  decalogue — such  as  the  street  of  Jesus, 
and  the  street  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A gentle- 
man will  tell  you  that  he  lives  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  that  he  lives  in  Jesus;  certainly  not 
always  true,  if  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  our 
preachers  use  these  words.  In  most  of  these 
streets  there  is  a church,  which  gives  a name 
to  the  street  in  which  it  stands.  In  many  in- 
stances these  churches  and  convents  (that  of 
San  Augustine  for  example)  cover  the  whole 
square,  not  with  separate  buildings,  but  one 
single  edifice,  with  the  usual  patio  or  court,  an 
open  space  in  the  centre.  There  is  not,  I 
believe,  a house  in  the  city  without  this  court, 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  building.  There  is  only  one 
door  on  the  lower  floor,  and  none  at  all  on  the 
outside  of  the  upper  story.  The  door  is  very 
strongly  built,  and  high  enough  for  a coach  to 
pass  through;  it  opens  into  the  patio  through 
which  you  pass  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
upper  stories,  where  alone  every  body  lives 
except  the  lowest  classes.  In  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  better  classes,  the  basement  story 
is  only  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  as  lumber 
rooms,  and  what  struck  me  as  very  strange,  as 
stables.  I do  not  suppose  that  there  is  such  a 
separate  building  in  the  city  as  a stable.  In 
visiting  Count  Certuna,  for  example,  whose 
whole  establishment  is  altogether  princely, 
and  others  of  equal  splendour  and  luxury,  I 
found  this  court  on  the  ground  floor  used  as  a 
stable,  and  passed  through  rows  of  horses  and 
carriages  to  make  my  way  to  the  mostspacious 
halls,  filled  with  fine  paintings  of  the  great 
masters,  and  furnished  throughout  in  a style 
altogether  gorgeous.  In  some  of  the  larger 
private  buildings  thirty  or  forty  different  fami- 
lies reside  ; each  one  having  rented  one  or 
two  rooms  ; all  entering  at  the  only  outside 
door  in  the  court,  which  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  — and  from  which  each  one  has  an 
entrance  to  his  own  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
or  the  gallery  above,  which  runs  all  around 
the  building. 


(fforrrsjjononirf. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  AGED  AND  1NF1RAI  CARPENTERS. 

Sir, — The  above  Society  having  had  an 
excursion  to  Brighton,  and  a benefit  at  one  of 
the  theatres,  in  aid  of  its  funds,  in  the  year 
1844,  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  these 
into  effect  supplied  several  members  of  the 
institution  with  tickets  to  sell  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  which  tickets  they  did  sell, 
but  would  not  hand  the  proceeds  to  the 
society.  After  repeated  application,  there- 
fore, the  committee  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  recover  the  same,  according  to  the 
25th  sect.  56  Geo.  4,  and  applied  by  their 
secretary  to  the  magistrates  at  Guildhall,  when 
he  was  told  that  he  had  better  apply  to  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  as  he  did  consider  the  last  benefit 
Society  Act  passed  this  session  gave  him  the 
power  to  settle  this  business.  On  the  27th 
of  July  he  saw  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt’s  clerk,  who 
told  him  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  The 
secretary  went  again  to  Guildhall,  when  they 
granted  him  summonses  against  all  the  parties, 


and  they  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  11th  of 
August,  before  Messrs.  Alderman  Farebrother 
and  Lucas,  who  decided  they  had  no  power 
to  settle  it,  as  the  rules  said  nothing  about 
excursions  or  benefits  at  theatre,  and  it  was 
only  a common  debt.  As  therefore  the  society 
cannot  recover  it  in  this  way,  I should  be 
obliged  by  any  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents informing  the  committee  how  they 
can  recover  the  money;  and  by  inserting  this 
in  your  valuable  paper,  you  may  prevent  other 
societies  from  being  robbed  by  unprincipled 
persons. 

Yours,  &c.  (for  the  committee), 

Wm.  Wood,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bell,  Old  Bailey,  Aug.  18,  1846. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CHELSEA. 

Mr.  Editor, — What  are  the  Woods  and 
Forests  or  the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  going  to  do  at  “ White  Stiles,” 
Chelsea?  The  reports  and  speculations  are 
quite  alarming;  some  say  it  is  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  parish  burial-ground,  others  that 
a statue  of  Punch,  as  exhibited  in  a late  number, 
is  to  be  placed  there.  Now  do  look  at  it,  Mr. 
Editor,  it  is  worth  a visit ; as  “ arbiter  clegantia- 
rum,”  enlighten  our  understandings.  What 
can  this  mean,  in  the  middle  of  a parish  that 
has  just  taxed  itself  to  the  tune  of  30,000f.  for 
general  and  local  improvements  ? You  will  say, 
what  are  the  Chelsea  Commissioners  about? 
I understand  they  have  received  favours,  are 
hoping  for  more,  and  so  they  shut  one  eye 
when  they  pass  that  locality.  But  look  at  it! 
Mr.  Editor,  and  try  if  you  can  fish  out  the  de- 
sign. I am,  Sir,  &c. 

August  22nd.  W.  D. 

The  curious  arrangement  of  the  place 
in  question,  and  the  fact,  more  curious  still, 
that  it  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  have  not  escaped  us. 
Wc  don’t  understand  looking  for  favours  by 
shutting  one’s  eyes,  and  we  hope  the  Chelsea 
Commissioners  will  make  such  a representa- 
tion as  shall  induce  the  parties  interested  to 
inclose  and  plant  the  ground  in  a proper  man- 
ner, or  at  least,  to  remove  altogether  the 
present  beggarly  admixture  of  iron  fencing  and 
wooden  rails. 


fHisrcll.mra. 

Plan  of  the  Parish  of  Twickenham. — 
Mr.  W.  T.  Warren, of  Isleworth,  land-surveyor, 
has  just  published  a planof  this  parish  on  a large 
scale,  which  appears  to  be  very  correctly  exe- 
cuted. The  interesting  associations  which  be- 
long to  Twickenham,  beautifully  situated,  too, 
as  it  is,  on  the  Thames,  give  an  additional 
value  to  a faithful  map  of  it.  Pope,  Walpole 
and  Strawberry-hill,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
the  wonderful  man  who  now  rules  the  French 
empire,  have  made  Twickenham  a parish  of 
pleasant  memories. 

Church  Needle-work. — We  have  re- 
cently seen  a beautiful  specimen  of  embroidery 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  executed  by  Miss 
King.  The  subject  is  the  Saviour  in  the  act 
of  benediction,  surrounded  by  the  attributes  of 
the  Evangelists,  on  a gold  back-ground.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  arc  concerned  in  church  de- 
corations may  thank  us  for  bringing  this  lady 
to  their  notice.  Mr.  Blackburne,  architect, 
of  Clement’s-Inn,  will  shew  it  to  those  who 
arc  interested  in  the  matter. 

An  Exemplary  Sovereign. — The  King 
of  Prussia  has  not  only  granted  permission  to 
the  Lutheran  inhabitants  of  Cologne  to  erect  a 
large  church  there,  but  has  ordeied  the  State 
to  furnish  a site,  and  contribute  fourteen 
marble  columns  to  ornament  the  nave.  The 
building  is  to  cost  about  150,000  thalers 
(570,000  francs),  a sum  which  was  raised  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

Average  of  Life. — M. Lombard  found  that 
the  age  of  the  stone-cutter  averaged  34  years, 
the  miller  42,  the  painter  44,  the  joiner  49, 
the  butcher  53,  the  lawyer  51,  the  surgeon  54, 
the  mason  55,  the  gardener  60,  the  merchant 
f>2,  the  Protestant  clergyman  63,  the  magis- 
trate 69. — Hastings  on  Consumption. 

Rebuilding  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Newfoundland. — The  sum  of  2, 000L  has  been 
granted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  towards  the  re-edification  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  destroyed  by  the 
recent  fire. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Christ  Church,  Portswood. — The  walls 
of  this  structure,  recently  commenced  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  A.  Brandon, 
are  to  be  constructed  throughout  of  Swanage 
stone.  The  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  font, 
weatherings  of  buttresses,  strings,  copings, 
crosses,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  all  moulded  work  to  be  of  Caen 
stone.  The  timbers  of  the  roof,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  view,  are  to  be  of  fir  wrought  and 
stained,  and  covered  with  plain  tiles.  The 
structure  will  consist  of  chancel,  nave,  tower, 
south  aisle,  and  south  porch,  provision  being 
made  for  the  future  addition  of  a north  aisle. 
The  spire  is  to  be  constructed  of  timber,  and 
covered  with  oak  shingle.  The  church  will 
afford  accommodatian  for  400  worshippers. 

Westminster  Bridge  Defying  Repair. 
— We  learn  that  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  bridge  were 
alarmed  by  a sudden  cracking  of  the  crown  of 
one  of  the  arches  ; and  that  on  inspection,  it 
turns  out  that  the  roadway  and  a portion  of 
the  foot-pavement  have  opened  very  consider- 
ably ; and  that  the  carriage  way  towards  the 
middle  has,  to  all  appearance,  sunk  several 
inches.  Notices  were,  as  soon  as  possible, 
posted  up,  to  the  effect,  that  the  navigation 
through  the  centre  and  two  next  arches  to- 
wards the  Surrey  side,  is  stopped.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  two  large  pieces  of  stone 
are  also  said  to  have  sunk  from  their  level,  and 
caused  renewed  alarm  ; but  the  fractured  por- 
tions have,  in  the  meantime,  been  propped  up 
with  poles  or  other  supports. 

Westminster  Palace. — From  the  fourth 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords 
on  the  progress  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, just  issued,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Barry 
has  pledged  his  word  to  their  lordships  that 
their  house  will  be  set  in  order  and  fit  for 
occupation  at  the  opening  of  the  session  next 
year. 

TENDER. 

For  alterations  and  new  buildings  to  be  erected  at  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Station,  Euston-squarc. 
August  26th,  1846. 


Branscom  and  Groythcr .^63,962 

Baker 63,700 

Lee 60,400 

Haward  and  Nixon 60,350 

Grisscll 60,200 

Piper 60,050 

Grimsdell 59,890 

W.  Cubitt  and  Co 59,756 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

[We  are  compelled,  bv  the  Interference  of  the  Stump  Office,  to  omit 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  tenders.  See.  nre  to  be  nddressed. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  however,  they  are  entered  in  s 
book,  mid  inny  be  seen  on  npplicution  at  the  office  of  " The  Uuildcr,’’ 
2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt  Garden.] 

For  the  erection  of  goods  warehouses  for  the  Sheffield, 
Ashton-under-Lync,  and  Manchester  Railway,  at  the  Ashton 
and  Manchester  stations. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  between  Bris- 
tol and  the  Standish  Junction,  near  Stonehouse,  on  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Perth  tunnel  on  the  Scottish 
Central  Railway,  in  such  lots  as  maybe  agreed  on.  The  ex- 
cavation is  through  old  red  sandstone  and  whinstone  rock. 

For  sundry  repairs  in  the  building  of  St.  James’s  Chapel, 
H am  ps  tead  - road . 

For  sundry  decorations  in  the  painting  of  St.  James’s 
Chapel,  Hampstcad-road. 

For  the  building  of  school  and  school-houses  at  Horndon- 
on-the-Hill. 

For  about  643  square  yards  of  good  granite  paving,  5 inches 
deep  and  three  inches  in  thickness,  with  channel  and  division 
stones,  seven  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  thickness,  for 
Windsor. 

For  a gasometer,  capable  of  containing  10,000  cubic  feet, 
with  the  necessary  suspension,  &c.,  and  if  complete  with 
enst-iron  tank:  wanted  immediately  at  the  Gas  Works,  Hal- 
stead, Essex. 

For  a supply  of  wrought-iron  tanks  and  gasometers  in 
various  sizes,  from  50  to  5,000  cubic  feet,  at  Bloomsbury. 

For  a supply  of  500  tons  of  flat-bottomed  service  rails, 
requiring  no  chairs,  and  weighing  32  lbs.  per  yard,  for  the 
works  on  the  Aberdeen  railway,  delivered  free  at  Aberdeen 
or  Montrore. 

For  railway  rails,  chairs,  locomotives,  and  tenders, 
switches,  and  points,  railway  signals  and  lanterns  ; also 
turning  lathes,  boring  engines,  slotting  machines,  machines 
for  screwing  bolts  and  nuts,  machines  for  finishing  nuts, 
portable  cranes,  columnar  water  cranes  and  tanks,  &c.,  a 1 
of  the  best  construction,  for  a continental  railway. 

For  a gasometer  for  the  Great  Yarmouth  Gas  Works. 

For  a cast-iron  tank  60  feet  deep  for  the  Great  Yarmouth 
Gas  Works. 

For  any  quantity  of  road  materials  that  may  be  required 
by  the  surveyor  for  the  Commissioners  for  Paving,  Lighting, 
and  Improving  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- green, 
London,  either  of  Kentish  rag,  Bombay  granite,  flints, 
gravel,  or  any  other  description  of  serviceable  road  mate- 
rials. 

For  forty  spirit  lamps,  more  or  less,  for  the  Commissioners 
for  Paving,  Lighting,  and  Improving  the  parish  of  St, 
Matthew,  Bctlinal-green. 

For  building  a bathing  lodge  on  the  lands  of  KnockdufF, 
near  Kinsale,  Ireland. 

For  rebuilding  the  church  of  Ballymodan,  Bandon,  County 
Cork,  Ireland, 
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For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  Auchingowans  to  Water  of  Berrie,  a length  of 
three  miles  and  upwards. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  the  Craigo  contract  of  the 
Aberdeen  Railway,  extending  from  Heatherwick  to  the  Eslc, 
a length  of  four  miles. 

For  the  supply  and  erection  of  lamp-posts  where  required 
within  the  town  of  Lurgan,  Scotland. 

For  the  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  the  new  school- 
houses  at  St.  John’s,  in  Brcdwardine. 

For  the  mason  and  brickwork  to  be  done  in  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  church  for  the  Wicker  district.  (Shef- 
field). 

For  5,500  tons  of  wrought-iron  rails  for  the  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Stour  Valley  railway. 

For  2,000  tons  of  cast-iron  chairs  for  the  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Stour  Valley  railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  first  contract  of  the  works  on  the 
portion  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  railway  extension  from 
Keighley  to  Skipton  and  Colne— a length  of  19J  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  second  contract  of  the  works  on 
the  portion  of  the  Leeds  and  Bradford  railway  extension  from 
Keighley  to  Skipton  and  Colne — a length  of  1 94  miles. 

For  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Montrose  branch  of  the 
Aberdeen  railway  from  its  junction  with  the  main  line  at 
Dubton  to  the  level  of  the  turnpike-road  near  Montrose— a 
length  of  upwards  of  a mile. 

For  the  wright  and  carpenter's  work  to  be  done  in  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  new  church  for  the  Wicker  district, 
Sheffield. 

For  the  slater,  plumber,  glazier,  and  other  work  to  he 
done  in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  church  for  the 
Wicker  district,  Sheffield. 

For  a quantity  of  tiles,  either  old  or  new,  at  Ncwcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

For  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian  church  in  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne. 

For  100  to  200  circular  cast-iron  furnaces,  or  pans,  to  con- 
tain 150  to  200  gallons  each,  at  Bristol. 

For  300  yards  of  second-hand  strong  cast-iron  rails,  about 
two  yards  long,  and  for  the  disposal  of  150  yards  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  8-inch  bore. 

For  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  main  roof,  stair-case, 
lobbies,  and  stone  steps,  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Leicester 
(promptly). 

For  rebuilding  the  spire  and  restoring  the  damaged  stone- 
work of  the  tower  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Leicester 
(promptly). 

For  painting  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  and  grand  stair- 
case of  the  town  hall  at  Brighton. 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  with  master’s  house,  &c., 
at  Harrold  (Bedfordshire). 

For  the  building  of  two  school-houses  and  a master’s 
house,  in  the  town  of  Cardigan. 

For  the  disposal  of  a respectable  country  business  in  the 
plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting  line — retiring. 

For  the  disposal  to  a railway  contractor  or  others,  of  a 
twelve-horse  disc  engine,  nearly  new,  at  Gnosal,  near  Staf- 
ford. 

For  several  good  carpenters  at  Lynn. 

For  quarrymen  to  work  in  buty  gangs  at  Pensher  Quarry 
(Ncwcastle-on-Tyne). 

For  the  supply  of  a good  hand,  high-pressure,  steam-en- 
gine of  four,  six,  or  eight  horsepower,  at  Shrawardine, 
Shrewsbury. 

For  letting  by  proposal,  a well-established  brick-yard  and 
tilery  at  Wolviston,  Durham,  with  dwelling-house,  &c.,  and 
an  excellent  scam  of  clay  and  bed  of  sand. 

For  the  supply  of  a good  second-hand  high-pressure 
steam-engine  of  ten  to  fifteen  horse  power,  with  or  without 

For  a steady  engineer  who  has  a lathe  or  two  to  dispose  of 
or  otherwise — permanent  work  (Wcllington-street,  Borough, 
London). 

For  an  operative  painter  and  glazier,  plumber  and  paper- 
hanger,  to  assist  in  a business  twenty  miles  from  London. 

For  two  or  three  good  stone  carvers  for  Gothic  details  in 
the  country. 

For  an  experienced  brickmaker  to  take  charge  of  a field 
— with  a liberal  salary. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Leith,  two  cargoes  of  yellow  and  red  pine,  birch,  ash, 
and  elm,  all  of  large  size  and  fine  quality. 

At  Flathouse  (Southampton)  a well-selected  cargo  of  red 
and  yellow  pine,  elm,  deals,  and  lathwood. 

At  Boxted,  near  Colchester,  a quantity  of  ash  and  oak 
timber  trees. 

At  Ickleford,  near  Hitchin,  Bedfordshire,  twenty-five  elm 
trees  of  large  size. 

At  Colne  Engaine,  convenient  lots  of  ash,  oak,  and  elm 
timber. 

At  Forfar,  a lease  of  the  pavement  and  slate  quarries  of 
Currs  Loan,  near  Forfar. 

At  Gurteen  Wood,  Cork,  in  one  lot:  a large  quantity  of 
oak  and  birch  cut  down  this  year,  and  suitable  for  car- 
penters, &c. 

At  Tooley-street,  Borough:  the  building  materials  of  a 
stack  of  hop  warehouses,  comprising  1,000,000  of  the  finest 
stock  bricks,  several  tons  of  lead,  fifty  iron  columns,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  slates,  joists,  flooring,  &c. 

A quantity  of  yellow  pine,  rock  elm,  spruce  deals,  and 
lathwood  at  "Southampton  docks. 

A large  quantity  of  oak  timber  trees  of  large  size  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Between  2,000  and  3,000  growing  Scots  fir  trees  In  Perth- 
shire, planted  in  1770,  and  fit  for  building  purposes,  or  for 
railway  sleepers. 

800  larch  sleepers,  nearly  all  roots  cut,  seven  feet  long  by 
seven  inches,  small  end,  near  Midcalder,  Scotland. 

An  eight  horse  power  condensing  steam-CDgine  and  machi- 
nery at  Kirkaldy. 

A large  quantity  of  cut  timber  trees  and  poles  of  many 
kinds  of  wood,  including  oak,  chesnut,  lime,  poplar,  elm,  &c.( 
near  Nottingham. 

A quantity  of  oak  timber  of  large  size,  fallen  and  pre- 
pared,  near  Stroud. 

Two  good  spiral  turn  staircases,  one  12  feet  8 high  j the 
. other  9 feet  9>  at  Birmingham. 
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About  30  acres  of  large  forest  trees  at  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, Matlock,  Dath,  consisting  of  larch,  spruce,  and  Scots 
fir,  of  rare  size,  near  a railway. 

A portable,  high-pressure,  steam-engine,  of  sis,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  horse  power,  boilers  separately,  at  New- 
ington Causeway. 

An  ironmongery  business,  established  in  a rich  agricultu- 
ral county  for  fifty  years. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“J.A.” — The  late  Chief  Justice  Tindal  ruled,  that  if 
parties  practised  and  produced  the  same  results  before  the 
time  the  patent  was  obtained,  they  could  not  be  prevented 
by  any  subsequent  patent  from  doing  the  same  again. 

“ C.  B.  A.” — Thanks. 

“ S.  B.”  (Nottingham). — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the 
notice  ofFered. 

“ Candid.” — The  charge  should  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances ; lj  per  cent,  would  not  be  extravagant. 

“ W.  L.  G.” — The  engravings  must  stand  over  till  the 
letter-press  is  ready. 

“ G.  H.  D.” — We  cannot  promise  to  go  so  far. 

‘‘Filtering  Stone.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know, 
“ what  quantity  of  water  will  pass  through  1 foot  super  of 
filtering  stone  2 inches  thick  in  one  hour.” 

“ Blackburn  Competition.” — A correspondent  again  asks 
whether  the  competition  for  the  proposed  Exchange  build- 
ings at  Blackburn  is  yet  decided. 

“ V.  Y.,”  next  week. 

“J.  ir.”— Soon. 

Received. — “J.  .1.,”  “Itinerant  Antiquary,"  “T.  M.,” 
“ C.,’’  “ T.  C.,”  “J.  P.,”  “Constant  Subscriber,”  11  Cata- 
logue of  Roman  Emperors,  with  the  price  of  their  ‘ coins,’  ” 
by  P.  Whelan. 


ADVESbTISEMEBTTS. 

Drawing  in  perspective  simpli- 
fied by  EARL’S  REGISTERED  GONIOME- 
TRICON,  strongly  recommended  for  its  usefulness  and 
small  size  to  the  artist,  teacher,  pupil,  architect,  &c. — 
Wholesale  and  Retail  of  J.  C.  BROD1E,  79,  Long-acre,  and 
Messrs.  REEVE’S  an  d SON’S,  Cheapside. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

SPECIFICATIONS,  Contracts,  Conditions 

of  Sale,  Advertisements,  See.,  COPIED  in  a very  supe- 
rior manner,  and  in  large  or  small  quantities,  at  Three  Half- 
pence per  100  words. — Address,  prepaid,  letters,  &c.,  to 
KERR  and  Co.,  13,  Chichcstcr-rents,  Chancery-lane,  Lon- 
don.— N.B,  Respectable  men  sent  out  to  write  at  the  same 
charge. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
i nformed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
f or  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
oavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
t*  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALyANIZEl)  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
•nable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
N1ZED  TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  lor  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where^  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
»J1  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 


This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
ireely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  ana  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
rooting  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as.it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

- his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

ehur°crh-st1rePtartiCUlar8  apply  t0  S*  H0LLAND>  34>  Graee- 


INVENTORS  and  DEPOSITORS  of 

WORKING  MODELS  and  of  other  Specimens  of 
the  Useful  Arts  (as  well  as  the  Visitors  of  the  ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION)  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  Directors  have  given  their  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  new  appointment  of  Demonstrator  in  Me- 
chanics, whose  duty  will  be  to  explain  to  the  Visitors  the 
principles  and  uses  of  the  above  Specimens  with  clearness 
and  simplicity.  The  Lectures  now  comprise  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  as  well  as  other  objects  of  present  interest.  The 
beautiful  Optical  Instruments,  &c.  &c. — Admission,  Is. 
Schools,  Half-price. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
r glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  fid.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceeding  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 


Architectural  enrichments. 

—BIELEFELD’S  improved  PA  PIER  MACHE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  House,  See.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
mache  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  If.  Works, 
15,  Wcllington-street,  North,  Strand. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
tvafl  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
strect,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  & c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use;  requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate;  2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3 j bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco.— Apply  at  tho  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  ns 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  Jnmes  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn,  are 

1st.— “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly.— “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
s the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ies  of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
he  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

fithly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
mpressibility  when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
—■er,  without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory;  and  I 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
>n  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London, 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17J  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

areas  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcct,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

I.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  & c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light* 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  1S6,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liveiqmol  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced:— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
1 1 is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses, 'which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other^Paint^  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 


Agricultural  improvements. 

— JOHN  READ  begs  to  inform  the  Agriculturists  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  his  SUBSOIL  PULVERISER 
(for  which  a patent  was  granted  in  1843)  obtained  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society’s  Prize  of  10L  at  Southampton  in  1844, 
and  at  Shrewsbury  in  1845  ; likewise  at  the  late  show  at  New- 
castle-on-Tync.  This  implement  has  been  proved  in  thirty- 
seven  different  counties  in  this  kingdom,  also  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
universally  approved  as  the  best  implement  for  the  purpose 
ever  invented.  Manufactured  by  the  Patentee,  No.  35,  Re- 
gent-circus, Piccadilly,  London. 

Likewise  FIRE  and  GARDEN  ENGINES,  the  Valves 
of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
getting  out  of  repair  ; if  standing  by  for  twelve  months,  are 
ready  to  act  in  an  instant.  N.B.  Observe  the  Royal  Arms 
and  Patentee’s  Name,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1846. 

^ some  cost,  we  have  engraved 
f°r  our  readers  the  plan  and 
w -IMlff  a v‘ew  °f  the  south  side  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  now 
| y)  being  erected  in  Alexandria, 
under  the  superintendence 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wild.*  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  the  founder  of  the  pri- 
mative  church  in  Egypt,  and  is  memorable  as 
the  first  edifice  for  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  permitted  to  occupy  a prominent 
position  in  Egypt,  and  proclaim  its  purpose 
boldly.  The  Protestant  Chapel  at  Smyrna  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  consulate  ; that  at  Con- 
stantinople within  those  of  the  British  embassy  j 
and  the  new  church  at  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  consular  residence,  and,  like 
the  former,  screened  from  observation. 

It  seems  that  in  1838,  the  British  community 
at  Alexandria,  desirous  to  provide  means  for 
the  regular  performance  of  public  worship, 
held  a meeting  and  determined  on  raising  a 
subscription  for  the  erection  of  a chapel.  In 
the  following  year,  Colonel  Campbell,  then 
consul-general,  mentioned  to  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  intention  of  the  resi- 
dents ; and  his  highness,  with  a liberality  that 
deserves  commendation,  presented  to  the  com- 
munity a valuable  plot  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Great  Square,  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter,— one  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in 
the  city,  surrounded  in  part  by  handsome 
modern  buildings.!  The  frontage  of  the  ground 
is  326  feet,  the  depth  112  feet ; and  its  present 
money  value  is  considered  little  short  of  one 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Pasha  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  structure  should  harmonise  with 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  be  worthy  of 
the  English  people. 

This  took  the  committee  by  surprise,  as  they 
had  contemplated  erecting  a very  simple  struc- 
ture, and  for  some  time  the  project  remained 
in  abeyance,  until  at  last  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  land  would  be  otherwise  appropriated. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  a suitable  building 
became  every  month  more  urgent ; the  full 
development  of  the  Overland  communication, 
and  the  increase  of  direct  steam  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  &c.,  led 
to  a great  influx  of  travellers,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  building  was  required  to  be  of  the 
character  indicated  by  the  Pasha.J  The  object 
had  attained  a new  importance ; the  ground 
was  secured,  and  fresh  efforts  made  to  effect 
the  purpose. 

In  the  first  instance,  plans  were  obtained 

* Sec  page  42G. 

t The  Act  of  Parliament,  6 Geo.  4,  cap.  8,  provides,  t 
where  British  subjects  abroad,  shall  raise  one  half  of 
amount  sufficient  for  the  support  among  them  of  a clergyn 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  ancl  Ireland,  or  of 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Government,  at  its  discretion,  n 
contribute  a like  amount  to  the  stipend.  In  1810,  advanti 
was  taken  of  that  arrangement  to  create  a salary  of  300/. 
annum  ; and,  as  a majority  of  the  subscribers  were  mcmb 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  i 
moved  to  appoint  a chaplain,  who  has  now  officiated  at  Ah 
fta  pu.polc?  1S'“'  * “n,p"r*r’’  ““1= 

t The  present  annual  intercourse  of  British  subjects  w 
Alexandria  may  be  stated  as  follows,  from  official  inforn 

Permanent  Protestant  residents  (1845) 107 

Travellers  in  transit,  to  and  from  India 2 200 

Crews  of  merchant  shipping 2*067 

Crews  of  steam  and  other  packets  (36  arrivals')  l’sid 
Tourists  and  others,  about  ’160 

Total 6,050 


from  the  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  but 
these  were  not  considered  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate or  locality,  and  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted satisfactorily  by  Egyptian  operatives. 
Mr.  Wild  was  then  employed  to  make  a design, 
and,  seeking  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the 
Arab  inhabitants,  and  to  meet  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  native  artificers,  produced  what  is 
represented  by  our  engravings,  and  is  now 
being  executed,  and  which,  while  it  agrees  in 
plan  and  mass  with  the  style  of  art  used 
by  the  early  church  architects,  carries  out  a 
general  sentiment  of  Arabian  detail. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  considerable.  A 
reference  to  the  plan  shews  a nave  76  feet 
long,  and  30  feet  wide,  and  a chancel  23  feet 
long  ; a western  porch  20  feet  by  16  feet,  a 
southern  porch  20  feet  by  16  feet  also,  and  a 
vestry  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  size.  The 
whole  height  of  the  church  will  be  about  50 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  campanile  100  feet. 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  considered  by  the 
architect  a strictly  necessary  feature  in  the 
design,  and  will  not  bo  carried  up  until  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  entirely  completed. 

The  foundations  have  been  massively  laid 
for  the  whole  structure,  including  the  tower 
and  the  enclosure  walls,  shewn  in  the  plan,  and 
the  main  building  standing  within  the  letters 
a a , has  advanced  to  the  springing  of  the 
windows,  or  to  the  line  FE  on  the  elevation. 
It  is  proposed  to  roof  in  this  portion,  then  to 
add  the  porches  and  vestry,  and  to  form  the 
enclosure  walls. 

When  the  design  was  first  made,  it  was  in- 
tended to  build  the  walls  of  rubble  stone  ; but 
the  entire  failure  of  a large  and  handsome 
church,  nearly  completed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Alexandria,  and  which  has  now 
to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  other  ma- 
terials, at  a great  expense,  determined  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  the  architect’s  advice,  and  use 
squared  masonry,  although,  of  course,  at  a 
much  greater  cost. 

This  cost  was  further  increased  by  the 
failure  of  what  has  heretofore  been  the  Alex- 
andrian quarry,  namely,  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  1 he  new  fortifications  have 
nearly  dried  up  this  source,  and  have  raised  so 
much  the  price  of  the  stone  so  procured,  that 
it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  import  the  ma- 
terial from  Malta,  than  to  buy  it  on  the  spot. 
The  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  with- 
out plastering  inside.  The  ceiling  is  to  be  flat, 
formed  into  very  deep  panels  by  beams  of  larch 
wood.  Over  it  there  will  be  a solid  construc- 
tion to  prevent  the  aJmission  of  heat  from  the 
sun.  The  west  front,  we  should  have  said,  is 
handsomely  ornamented,  and  has  a large  cen- 
tral arch. 

The  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  at 
6,000/.,  of  which  only  half  has  yet  been  raised, 
so  that  assistance  is  indispensably  necessary. 
The  architect  says  in  a recent  communication 
to  the  committee,  that  “ its  main  expense 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  materials  used,  its 
height  and  bulk.  The  ornamental  details  are 
easily  executed,  and  not  expensive;  the  con- 
structive forms  are  simple  and  economical,  if 
compaied  either  with  the  columns  and  enta- 
blatures required  in  the  classical,  or  to  the 
vaulting  and  tracery  required  in  the  Gothic 
architecture.” 

Should  the  building  now  be  stopped  for 
want  of  funds,  the  loss  will  be  serious.  After 
great  pains  and  many  struggles  with  the  au- 
thorities, a body  of  good  workmen  has  been 
organized,  and  the  work  is  going  on  steadily 
though  slowly,  under  an  able  clerk  of  the 
works,  who  has  not  merely  to  superintend,  but 
to  teach  the  men;  and  if  the  workmen  so 


taught  were  to  be  discharged,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  re-assemble  them. 

Looking  at  the  erection  of  this  church  as  an 
object  of  great  importance, — destined  perhaps 
to  effect  eventful  changes — we  do  earnestly 
hope  that  assistance  will  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  we  doubt  it:  for,  as  the  com- 
mittee remark  in  a circular  issued  in  Alex- 
andria a short  time  since : — « While  the 
higher  motives  of  spreading  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  giving  them  an  apparent  root  in  a 
memorable  soil,  will  insure  the  warm  ad- 
herence of  the  public  generally  ; many  persons 
will  be  moved  by  the  new  course  of  European 
communications  with  India,  and  some  by  re- 
miniscences of  the  illustrious  origin  of  Alex- 
andria, and  its  great  fortunes  as  the  metropolis 
of  Egypt  under  the  Greek  dynasty  of  kings  ; — 
a city,  in  which  the  first  version  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  was  executed,  and  to  which  the 
tidings  of  redemption  were  announced  by  the 
Evangelist  Saint  Mprk.  Still,  a main  reliance 
must  be  reposed  on  the  exertions  and  zealous 
co-operation  of  the  wealthier  class  of  the 
British  population  in  India.  There  are  per- 
haps few  of  its  members  who  are  not  likely  to 
benefit  at  some  time,  by  the  place  of  worship 
now  in  construction  ; so  that  each  is  personally 
interested  in  its  worthy  completion.” 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES,  GEORGE- 

STREET,  EUSTON-SQUARE. 

WHY  EMPLOY  AN  ARCHITECT  ? 

This  establishment  is  now  in  active  ope- 
ration, and  promises  to  be  of  great  service.  All 
the  arrangements  for  its  management  seem 
very  satisfactory,  and  entitle  the  committee  to 
praise.  We  spoke  several  times  last  year  of 
the  progress  of  the  building,  and  in  doing  so 
had  occasion  to  express  regret  that  no  archi- 
tect had  been  employed.*  The  committee 
doubtless  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
thought  they  were  saving  money  by  avoiding 
professional  assistance.  It  was  a common 
mistake,  and  scarcely  authorizes  reprehension. 
That  it  was  a mistake,  a very  few  years  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  committee,  even  if 
they  are  not  already  convinced  of  it  by  their 
position  in  respect  of  two  covered  plunging 
baths,  which  have  been  executed  for  them 
under  contract  for  500/.  The  contractor  un- 
dertook to  make  them  water-tight , but  was 
seemingly  left  to  do  so  his  own  way,  and  now 
they  are  finished  they  are  found  to  be  useless. 
The  committee  of  course  refuse  to  pay  even  a 
reduced  sum,  which  the  contractor,  under  the 
circumstances,  offers  to  accept  in  discharge  of 
his  contract,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
what  litigation  will  unfortunately  follow,  and 
what  money  must  be  spent  to  render  the  baths 
in  any  degree  useful. 

We  mention  this  (not  desiring  that  it  should 
prejudice  the  establishment  in  the  least)  as 
a warning  to  other  bodies  against  “ a penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  ” system,  which  seems 
unluckily  to  be  gaining  ground. 

A report  of  the  proceedings  at  a meeting  of 
the  Bury  Town  Council,  now  before  us,  shews 
that  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  that  town,  has 
been  repaired,  the  builder  first  acting  as  ar- 
chitect, and  preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  work  required,  and  then  tendering  for 
the  execution  of  it  with  other  tradesmen,  and 
being  the  lowest,  obtaining  the  job.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  to  the  great  astonishmei  t of 
the  employers,  the  builder  afterwards  charged 
them  for  the  drawings  and  specifications,  inde- 
pendently of  the  amount  of  his  tender,  so  that 
they  gained  nothing  by  the  course  adopted, 
even  in  appearance.  For  another  church  in 
the  same  place,  it  was  stated,  that  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  were  sent  in,  and  the 
cost  included  in  the  tender. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bridgewater  cor- 
poration, the  state  of  St.  Mary’s  church  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Bridgewater  Times,  and 
alluded  to  by  us,  was  discussed,  and  a com- 
mittee was  appointed,  “ To  obtain  the  opinion 
of  some  builder  or  person  as  to  the  best  plan 
of  repairing  the  chancel  of  Bridgewater  church 

* See  p.  534,  Vol.  III. 
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and  particularly  the  roof  of  it,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  such  repairs,  and  lay  the  same 
before  the  council.” 

We  do  hope  that  the  Bridgewater  Times 
will  tell  the  council  from  us,  that  they  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  “ builder  ” but  to  the  “ person,” 
and  that  person,  in  this  case  means  architect. 
He  at  the  proper  time  would  go  to  the 
builders,  who  always  find  themselves  much 
better  off  working  with  certainty , and  without 
responsibility  under  an  architect,  than  when 
left  to  themselves  or  directed  by  a committee. 


A WALK  UP  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

In  one  department  of  the  art,  which  is  just 
now  of  considerable  importance,  the  architect 
finds  himself  more  free  than  usual,  from  the 
influence  of  rule  and  precedent.  He  may  have 
read  every  treatise  on  architecture,  from  Vi- 
truvius to  Chambers,  and  be  well  versed  in  the 
proportions  of  orders  and  of  mouldings,  from 
Palladio  or  Vignola;  he  may  have  formed 
principles  of  design  for  the  arrangement  of 
doors  and  windows,  or  the  distribution  of  sto- 
ries, string-courses  and  cornices.  He  may 
have  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  particular 
character,  which  each  description  of  structure 
in  a city  should  bear,  and  be  able  to  produce 
an  deration  for  any  given  building,  which  shall 
at  once  appear  appropriate  to  its  object  and  its 
Reality,  and  not  be  mistaken  for  a country 
mansion,  or  a suburban  villa.  Th»  character 
of  his  design  may,  in  each  case,  he  adapted  to 
its  situation,  considered  as  a part  of  the  street, 
and  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  implied,  that  he 
has  acquired  any  definite  principles  in  the 
composition  of  street  architecture.  The 
facade  of  a club-house,  or  of  any  public  or  private 
building,  in  its  composition,  requires  some  at- 
tention to  situation,  and  to  oppidan  character  ; 
but  street  architecture  is  of  more  comprehen- 
sive nature,  and  includes  the  arrangement  of 
streets,  and  the  disposition  of  public  buildings 
on  the  most  advantageous  sites,  with  the  com- 
position of  elevations,  which  may  be  measured, 
not  by  the  foot,  but  the  furlong.  Constructively, 
it  includes  every  sanatory  provision,  every  con- 
venience of  disposition  and  access,  which  can 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  moving  multitude 
in  this.busy  world  ; in  the  art,  it  has  reference 
to  the  proper  allocation  of  general  character, 
in  order  that,  whilst  the  particular  effect  is 
cared  for  in  the  individual  building,  there  may 
be  beauty  of  outline  in  the  perspective  of  the 
larger  field  of  view.  Wren  and  Nash  are  al- 
most the  only  architects,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  a practical  nature  in  this  depart- 
ment of  their  art:  the  former  left  a plan  for 
the  building  of  the  city,  in  which  the  approaches 
were  devised  with  strict  reference  to  the  effect 
of  the  public  buildings,  but  which  he  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out*;  the 
latter,  whatever  his  merits  in  the  ordinary  art, 
has  certainly  left  us  some  useful  lessons  in 
general  disposition. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  architecture  of 
streets,  thus  shewn  to  he  a department  in  it- 
self, has  not  received  the  requisite  attention 
in  architectural  treatises.  Probably,  when 
several  styles  were  not  practised  at  one  time, 
this  general  effect  would  be  partly  gained  with- 
out particular  attention  being  directed  to  it, 
and  there  would  be  a character  of  architecture 
similar  to  that  in  some  streets  in  Italian  cities, 
and  which  is  beginning  to  appear  in  Pall 
Mall.  But  this  is  not  strictly  what  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  street  architecture,  which 
has  reference  to  those  circumstances,  in  which 
many  different  premises  are  combined  in  one 
fiujade,  which  must  itself  be  a portion  of 
the  general  design  of  the  street.  Metropolitan 
improvements,  and  the  formation  of  new 
streets  in  all  our  large  towns,  are  now  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  direct  attention  to  this  uncultivated 
field,  and  it  is  now  our  object  to  examine  par- 
ticularly into  the  manner,  in  which  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  architecture  has  been  carried 
out. 

— As  Regent-street  was  perhaps  the  first 
attempt  at  any  thing  like  street  architecture, 
and  is  popularly  considered  to  be  a fine  ex- 
ample, it  would  not  be  well  to  omit  some  re- 
ference to  the  causes  of  this  general  opinion, 
one  certainly  not  warranted  by  the  result  of  an 
examination  into  particulars,  which  would  shew 
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an  assemblage  of  designs,  few  of  them,  taken 
singly,  being  very  creditable  to  the  architect. 
We  shall  probably  find,  omitting  the  importance 
which  is  generally  given  to  the  effect  of  a 
street  by  sufficient  width  and  length,  that  there 
is  a general  symmetry  in  outline  and  elevation, 
whilst  there  is  some  variety,  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent insipidity,  in  the  several  fa?ades.  These, 
or  similar  general  characteristics,  w'ould  pro- 
bably be  even  more  apparent,  were  not  those 
faults  in  modernstreet  architecture, shop  fronts 
and  cement,  here  more  than  commonly  obtru- 
sive. Many  years  elapsed  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  Regent-street,  when  the  formation 
of  several  new  lines  gave  an  opportunity  for 
practice,  such  as  does  not  often  occur.  Archi- 
tecture had  wholly  altered  its  character  in  the 
interval,  and  it  must  be  conceded  had  greatly 
advanced.  There  was  less  misconception  as 
to  the  value  and  use  of  Grecian  architecture, 
and  useful  lessons  had  been  drawn  from  the 
study  of  Italian  examples.  The  Travellers’, 
the  Junior  University,  and  the  Reform  Club 
Houses  had  been  completed,  forming  an  epoch 
in  modern  practice,  to  which  we  believe  we 
are  right  in  attributing  very  important  results. 
The  necessity  of  studying  and  understanding 
something  more  than  the  orders  had,  even 
before  that  late  date,  not  been  completely  felt ; 
works  illustrative  of  the  architecture  of  Rome, 
Florence,  or  Genoa,  were  in  the  library  of 
the  architect  less  frequently  than  Stuart’s 
Athens  ; and  the  proportions  of  stories  and 
cornices,  and  the  disposition  of  windows  re- 
ceived comparatively  little  attention.  But 
now,  new  principles  seemed  to  be  at  work, 
that  had  slept  since  the  days  of  Hawksmoor, 
and  Burlington,  and  Chambers,  those  of  which 
reminisciences  are  still  found  in  many  a door- 
way or  staircase  in  old  parts  of  the  city,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  squares.  Windows  and 
cornices  received  their  appropriate  decoration, 
proportion  was  more  regarded,  and  ornament 
employed  with  a less  sparing  hand.  Still  we 
cannot  consider,  that  the  requirements  of  good 
street  architecture  were  reached  in  Moorgate- 
street,  and  King  William-street;  they  are 
little  in  advance  of  Regent-street  in  general 
character,  whilst  there  is  little  variety  in  com- 
ponent parts. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
hitherto,  when  street  architecture  has  been 
spoken  of,  something  very  different  from  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term  has  been  intended  ; 
that  an  elevation,  which  may  be  fitted  for  its 
locality  in  the  street,  is  often  so  described,  when 
the  term  would  more  properly  apply  to  an 
assemblage  of  buildings,  and  to  general 
character  of  design ; and  having  said,  that 
the  subject  had  not  been  treated  of,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked,  what  are  the  principles  by 
which  we  form  our  opinions  ? We  say,  then — 
when  circumstances  are  favourable,  as  in  late 
instances, — that  a general  character  of  massive- 
ness, or  lightness,  of  height,  of  verticality,  or 
horizontal  line,  should  predominate  ; but  that 
consistently  with  such  general  requirements, 
variety  of  design  is  desirable — But,  whatever 
these  principles  may  be,  it  seems  just  now  of 
some  importance,  that  the  study  of  street  archi- 
tecture should  receive  attention.  New  streets 
aro  in  progress,  or  in  contemplation  in  various 
quarters,  and  it  must  be  extremely  desirable 
to  arrive  at  some  general  principles,  by  which 
the  largest  amount  of  embellishment  may  be 
given  to  the  metropolis.  At  present,  the  build- 
ing of  five  stories  in  height,  towers  above  its 
neighbours  of  three ; cement  is  used  every- 
where to  conceal  the  defects  of  modern 
brickwork,  and  each  householder  paints  his 
residence,  at  the  time,  and  of  the  colour  which 
suits  him  best,  carefully  shewing  the  edge  of 
his  property,  and  his  paint,  up  the  middle  of 
any  intermediate  pilaster.  A whole  fa9ade  of 
heavy  architecture  rests  upon  a basement  of 
glass  ; marking  how  little  we  think  about  pre- 
cedent, in  making  this  appear  the  weakest 
part  of  the  structure  ; and  sign-boards  extend 
the  full  length  of  the  front,  serving  to  com- 
municate fire,  in  case  of  that  disaster.  In 
Cranbourn-street,  and  New  Oxford-street,  we 
find  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  and  the  designs, 
though  open  to  criticism,  are  far  beyond  the 
class  of  Regent-street.  Indeed,  in  the  former 
case,  there  is  a good  general  character,  whilst 
in  the  details  of  window  dressings  and  cor- 
nices, there  is  much  that  we  should  be  able  to 
praise.  New  Oxford-street  is,  however,  the 
occasion  of  present  remarks,  and  as  jt  is  a 


street  of  some  extent,  and  architectural  pre- 
tension, may  aptly  illustrate  our  subject. 
Though  some  of  the  plots  are  yet  unoccupied, 
and  several  buildings  are  unfinished,  a fair 
notion  can  be  gained  of  its  future  appearance. 

Commencing  our  walk  from  its  western  ex- 
tremity, we  notice  a row  of  buildings  on  the 
north  side,  which,  but  for  the  shops,  would  be 
a good  specimen  of  architecture.  No  effort 
has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  which 
shops  always  present,  though  we  cannot  censure 
an  architect : he  has  generally  in  this  respect, 
no  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  would  wish  ; 
it  is  difficult  even  to  arrange  the  piers  of 
division  symmetrically,  though  if  a little  less 
glass  were  required,  arches  could  be  turned, 
and  a greater  appearance  of  strength  be  attain- 
able. The  other  windows  in  the  front  in  ques- 
tion are,  however,  well  arranged  : it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  signs  of  improved  taste  in  their 
dressings,  and  in  the  cornice  of  the  building, 
which  has,  within  our  recollection,  assumed  its 
proper  importance  as  an  architectural  feature. 
The  windows  have  cornices,  and  a pulvinated 
frieze,  which  should  have  been  curved,  and  not 
flat  on  the  face.  The  whole  is  cemented,  as  in 
most  other  instances,  and  we  noticed  some 
suspicious  cracks  about  the  window  heads. 
On  the  south  side,  immediately  opposite,  is  a 
faijade  of  different  design,  in  moderately  good 
taste.  It  has  an  attic  story  above  the  cornice, 
with  arched  windows.  We  are  surprised  to 
see  the  old  practice  of  forming  window  heads 
of  bricks  with  parallel  joints,  placed  ob- 
liquely and  meeting  in  the  centre,  persevered 
in,  instead  of  the  radiating  joints,  which  are 
used  wherever  the  work  is  to  be  seem  The 
use  of  the  objectionable  method,  where  cement 
is  to  be  applied,  would  imply  that  greater  strength 
is  attainable,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cracks,  which 
we  so  frequently  see  in  window  heads,  aro 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  thissystem. — The 
second  row  of  buildings  on  the  south  side,  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  the  decorations  to 
the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  consisting  of 
large  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment,  will  give  a good  effect 
to  this  front,  when  completed.  The  cornice 
of  the  building  is,  however,  common-place, 
being  little  better  than  the  plasterer’s  drawing- 
room cornice  of  Corinthian  modillions  and 
dentils,  and  the  proportions  of  the  stories  are 
too  equally  arranged.  The  second-floor  win- 
dows also  are  not  of  good  character,  the  trusses 
to  the  cornice  being  too  large,  and  those  to  the 
si  11s  too  small.  A creditable  attempt  has  been 
made  to  overcome  the  bad  effect  of  the  shops, 
by  introducing  a column  at  each  division.  In 
that  portion  of  their  property,  which  is  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Co.,  the  windows  are 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  stories  above,  the 
columns  being  in  that  instance  coupled  on  the 
piers.  What  the  owners  of  the  property  had 
sufficient  confidence  to  adopt  on  their  own 
establishment,  it  appears  they  durst  not  ven- 
ture to  carry  through  the  whole  range. 

Proceeding  eastward,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  is  a small  front,  from  which  a good 
lesson  may  be  learnt.  It  has  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters, windows  with  architraves,  curved  and 
pointed  pediments,  balconies  and  balusters,  and 
is  lavishly  ornamented,  every  moulding  being 
enriched.  On  inquiring  into  the  reason  of 
the  bad  effect,  which  results  from  all  this  ela- 
boration, you  find  that  it  is  in  the  neglect  of 
those  rules  of  proportion,  for  which  cement 
presents  so  fatal  a facility.  Whilst  the 
plasterer  has  moulds  on  hand,  and  ornaments 
which  can  be  fitted  in  somewhere  or  other, 
the  architect  has  no  chance  of  designing  any- 
thing new,  or  on  sound  principles,  or  of  doing 
what  he  would  to  influence  correct  taste.  His  art 
is  of  no  use,  and  the  principles  which  lie  under- 
stands, have  no  opportunity  of  development. 
In  this  case,  the  entablature  is  about  a third 
the  height  of  the  pilaster  ; the  beads  beneath 
the  facias  of  the  architrave  are  of  most  formid- 
able calibre,  and  the  whole  work  displays  a 
similar  ignorance  of  ordinary  rules.  We  re- 
gretted, that  we  could  not  learn  the  names  of 
the  architects  in  some  other  cases,  but  here  it 
was  evident  that  no  architect  could  have 
been  employed. — On  the  north  side,  opposite, 
is  a small  front  of  five  stories  in  height.  One 
angle  is  made  acute,  by  the  intersection  of  a 
street ; a difficulty  which  often  occurs,  and  is 
in  several  cases  in  this  street,  successfully 
treated.  We  shall,  probably,  recur  to  the 
subject  of  angles  in  buildings,  when  we  shall 
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have  the  opportunity  ofgiving  plans,  shewing  the 
methods  which  may  be  adopted,  under  several 
circumstances.  A lofty  building,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  fails  in  effect,  and  from  this  fact, 
it  might  be  a difficulty,  which  there  could  be 
no  means  of  overcoming.  Three  stories  will 
generally  form  the  most  satisfactory  combina- 
tion, but  we  need  hardly  say,  the  mode  of  di- 
vision may  be  retained  in  several  ranges  of 
windows,  by  uniting  two  stories  under  one  sub- 
division. The  way  in  which  this  is  generally 
done,  is  by  introducing  a mezzanine  story, 
but  then,  often  with  detriment  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  building.  The  first  floor  of 
the  present  building  has  an  order  of  coupled 
pilasters,  which  looks  disconnected  with  the 
front,  or  as  though  it  were  glued  on.  A Vi- 
truvian  scroll  separates  the  windows  of  the 
second  floor  from  those  above,  and  is  much  too 
large. — The  adjoining  facade  on  the  north 
side,  despite  its  Louis  XIV.  character  in 
many  respects,  is,  the  shops  being  omitted,  a 
very  fair  production.  The  general  pro- 
portions and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
are  good,  and  there  is  some  noveltv  in  the 
details,  without  any  glaring  impropriety.  The 
ends  project  a little  before  the  centre  part,  and 
have  panelled  pilasters  at  the  angles,  with 
capitals  formed  of  the  clustered  trusses  of  the 
cornice.  These  pilasters  occupy  three  stories 
in  height,  and  are  enriched  with  mouldings 
and  festoons.  The  windows  of  the  first  floor 
in  the  centre,  havosegmental  heads,  with  a plain 
console,  over  which  is  a cornice  rising  from 
trusses ; on  these  perhaps  some  improvement 
might  have  been  made.  The  sills  to  the 
windows  of  the  second  floor  are  rather  heavy. 
The  third  floor  is  separated  by  a narrow  band, 
with  an  enrichment,  plain,  but  in  good  taste. 
The  windows  of  this  story  are  square.  The 
cornice  of  the  building  has  trusses  coupled 
together  at  intervals.  The  window  of  the  first 
floor  at  each  end,  which  is  of  increased  width, 
is  united  with  that  of  the  second  floor,  and 
forms  a pleasing  feature  in  the  design. — Op- 
posite this  building  is  the  Bedford  Chapel, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  all  kinds  of  cri- 
ticism since  the  notice  of  it,  which  appeared  in 
The  Builder  a short  time  back.  The  archi- 
tect seems  to  have  had  the  style  of  Brunel- 
leschi in  his  mind,  when  he  designed  it. — 
“ Here,”  as  the  Directory  says,  “ Bloomsbury- 
street  intersects,”  and  on  the  south  side 
beyond  this  point,  several  plots  are  yet  unoc- 
cupied. Passing  by  some  buildings  on  the 
north  side,  which  do  not  call  for  particular 
notice,  we  arrive  at  Museum-street,  from 
which  point  the  tower  of  St.  George’s  Church 
is  seen  with  increased  effect,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  its  merits  are  now  recognized. — 
The  building,  which  stands  at  the  point  of  land, 
whence  Hart-street  commences  and  Oxford- 
street  is  continued,  is  in  some  respects  well 
adapted  to  its  position.  The  part  to  the  west 
is  circular  on  the  plan,  and  terminates  the 
vista  with  so  much  of  good  effect,  that  we 
regret  the  expectation  is  not  borne  out  by  a 
nearer  approach.  It  is  composed,  or  rather 
compoed,  in  the  same  style  as  the  front  before 
animadverted  upon,  having  the  same  attempt 
at  extravagant  enrichment,  and  the  same 
enormous  heads,  and  other  ornaments. 
There  are  the  materials  of  a good  design, 
and  the  attic  has  some  good  parts,  but 
the  proportions  of  the  stories,  of  the  order, 
and  of  most  of  the  details,  are  not  such 
as  should  be  designed  by  any  architect.  The 
cheap  stucco  ornaments,  with  which  the  work  is 
bedizened,  could  well  he  spared  for  a few  plain 
mouldings  of  good  contour  in.stone,  and  the 
order  of  Corinthian  columns,  on  which  the  attic 
of  two  stories  seems  to  weigh  so  heavily,  for  a 
simple  arrangement  of  breaks  and  apertures  of 
ood  proportion,  in  well-executed  brickwork. — 
n another  work,  on  the  north  side,  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  has  been  adopted.  The  materials 
are  red  brick,  with  enrichments  in  stone  and 
cement.  There  are  large  windows,  with 
mullions  and  transoms,  Italian  coins,  a cornice, 
gables  and  parapets,  with  the  usual  contortions 
“of  the  period.”  The  divisions  of  the  shops 
are  formed  by  ornamented  pilasters,  and  the 
building  is  not  without  good  features.  As  usual, 
no  one  knew  the  name  of  the  architect. — The 
buildings  which  are  next  to  Ilolborn,  on  the 
south  side,  have  an  ordinary  cornice,  and  the 
stories  are  not  in  very  good  proportion.  The 
first-floor  windows  have  Ionic  columns,  and 
an  entablature.  The  point  of  junction  of  the 
streets  is  rounded  into  a semi-circle.  Two 


rows  of  buildings  on  the  north  side,  immedi- 
ately adjoining,  in  Holborn,  remain  for  notice. 
They  are  nearly  alike  in  design,  and  are  per- 
haps better  than  any  we  have  described.  They 
are  built  of  brick,  with  cement  dressings,  and 
the  work  seems  better  executed  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  it.  The  ends  of  each  build- 
ing break  forward,  the  windows  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  being  there  grouped  together 
with  good  design.  The  windows  have  cornices 
and  trusses,  and  those  to  the  first  floor  have 
curved  pediments.  The  pediments  in  one 
building  appear  heavy,  whilst  in  the  other 
they  are  of  better  proportion  ; and  on  examina- 
tion it  is  seen,  that  the  enriched  ovolo  beneath 
the  corona,  is  brought  to  the  front  in  the  former 
case,  instead  of  being  set  close  to  the  tym- 
panum, as  in  the  second  case,  and  as  usual  in 
all  good  examples.  The  comparison  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  importance  of  attention 
to  points  of  detail.  There  is  a good  cornice 
to  the  shop-fronts  in  one  of  the  buildings.  The 
general  effect  of  these  buildings  is  good,  though 
some  of  the  parts  might  have  been  improved. 
Indeed,  in  this  point  we  constantly  see  reason 
to  regret  the  ease  with  which  details  can  be 
executed  in  cement,  and  we  cannot  but  think, 
that  had  the  same  space  to  be  filled  with  stone- 
work, we  should  find  that  much  careful  con- 
sideration would  be  devoted  to  the  proportions 
of  ornaments,  and  the  contour  of  mouldings. 
Till  we  can  feel  the  importance  of  acquiring  a 
severe  style  of  art,  in  which  proportion  and 
beauty  shall  be  more  sought  than  ornament, 
architecture  will  become  less  and  less  an  art, 
whilst  the  tradesman  will  be  called  out  of  his 
sphere  to  pander  to  the  vicious  taste,  which 
his  previous  education  has  not  fitted  him  to 
control.  Let  the  street  architecture  of  the 
metropolis  be  the  subject  of  our  earnest  atten- 
tion ; it  is  by  it  that  the  popular  taste  is  fixed, 
and  there  is  constant  danger,  that  that  standard 
will  be  formed  by  the  architecture  which  is 
produced,  rather  than  on  what  might  easily  be, 
or  on  the  opinions  of  those  whose  pursuits 
qualify  them  to  instruct. 


POWER  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  REFEREES 

TO  ALLOW  A RELAXATION  OF  THE  LAW 
IN  INDIVIDUAL  CASES. 

Sir, — The  manner  in  which  you  record  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Buildings  Act  is  extremely 
useful  to  all  concerned  in  its  operation.  The 
building  owner,  the  builder,  the  district-sur- 
veyor, nay,  the  official  referees  and  registrar 
may  each  and  all  see  practical  illustrations  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  and  hence  derive 
instruction.  In  your  number  of  Saturday,  the 
25th  of  July,  p.  351,  you  record  a decision  of 
the  official  referees,  which  demands  attention. 
It  is  one  of  a class,  shewing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  official  referees  mistake  their  func- 
tions, and,  instead  of  11  superintending  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Act?  they  are  encouraging  the 
evasion  of  its  execution  in  a manner  which  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  tending  to  increase  the 
difficulties  which  arise  in  carrying  it  into 
effect.  Their  award  is,  “that  inasmuch  as  the 
pipes  in  question  for  conveying  steam  are 
placed  within  fourteen  inches  from  the  wood- 
work, such  pipes  are  contrary  to  the  said  Act; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  woodwork  is  not  such  as 
to  endanger  the  rest  of  the  building,  if  fire 
were  communicated  to  it  from  the  said  pipes, 
and  inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  building  is  one 
in  which  the  risk  of  fire  is  very  small,  and 
having  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  certifi- 
cate, we  make  no  direction  thereon.” 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  coming  to  such  a 
decision  the  official  referees  are  superseding  the 
Act,  and  assuming  a control  not  vested  in  them 
by  the  legislature. 

The  oath  of  the  district-surveyor  is  to  the 
effect,  “ That  lie  will,  diligently,  faithfully,  and 
impartially,  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  skill,  and 
ability  endeavour  to  cause  the  several  provisions 
of  the  said  Act  to  be  strictly  observed.” 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  look  to  the  duty  of  the 
official  referees  : “ They  are  required  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  Act  by  the  several 
district-surveyors,  and  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions referred  to  them  ;”  and  “ that  if  any 
doubt,  difference,  or  dissatisfaction,  in  respect 
of  any  matter  within  the  limits  of  this  Act, 
arise  between  any  parties  concerned,  or  be- 
tween any  party  and  any  surveyor,  &c.  &c.,  as 
to  any  act  done  or  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
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thereof  in  any  case,  or  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  provisions  and  directions  of  this  Act  are 
or  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  parti- 
cularly as  to  whether  the  requirements  implied 
in  terms  of  qualification  applied  to  sites,  soils, 
materials,  or  workmanship,  or  otherwise,  and 
otherwise  denoting  good,  sound,  fire-proof,  fit, 
proper,  or  sufficient,  are  fulfilled  in  certain 
cases,  &c.  &c. ; then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
party  concerned,  and  he  is  hereby  entitled,  to 
require  the  official  referees  to  determine  such 
matter,”  &c.  &c. 

Now,  Sir,  if  the  sections  81  and  82  be 
properly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
duty  of  the  official  referees,  divested  of  tech- 
nical form,  is  stated  to  be,  to  see  that  the  Act 
is  carried  into  effect,  and  to  decide  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  ambiguous  directions  or  liti- 
gated interpretation  between  parties,  but  not  to 
nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Act — not  to  im- 
prove upon  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  nor 
to  modify  the  provisions.  The  mode  in  which 
this  last  proceeding  is  to  be  effected,  and  the 
reasons  to  justify  any  modifications,  are  pointed 
out  in  clauses  11  and  12.  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  express  provisions  of 
this  Act  from  hindering  the  adoption  of  im- 
provements, and  of  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  expedients,  either  better  or  equally  well 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes  thereof,  be 
it  enacted,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  modification 
of  any  rules  hereby  prescribed,  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  official  referees,  the  rules  by 
this  Act  imposed  shall  be  inapplicable,  or  will 
defeat  the  objects  of  this  Act,  and  that  by  the 
adoption  of  any  modification  of  such  rules  such 
objects  will  be  attained  either  better  or  as 
effectually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official 
referees  to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  stating 
the  grounds  of  such  their  opinion  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Buildings ; and  the 
said  commissioners  may  direct  such  modifica- 
tion may  be  made  in  such  rules  as  will,  in 
their  opinion,  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Act  never  contem- 
plated partial  evasions  of  the  clauses  or  sche- 
dules in  individual  instances.  But  if  modifi- 
cations were  to  be  made,  it  was  not  in  special 
cases,  but  that  the  rules  themselves  should  be 
modified  for  the  general  benefit,  and  only  in 
order  to  prevent  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act  from  hindering  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ments, and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  adoption  of  expedients,  either  better  or 
equally  well  adapted,  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enactment.  By  this  test,  let  this 
award  of  the  official  referees  be  considered. 
They  admit,  that  the  pipes  in  question  for 
conveying  steam,  are  placed  within  14  inches 
from  woodwork,  and  are  contrary  to  the  Act ! 
They  admit  the  possibility  of  fire  being  com- 
municated to  the  wood-work!  But,  because 
the  risk  is  very  small  they  make  no  direction 
thereon  ! In  what  part  of  the  Act  or  of  the 
schedules  do  they  find,  that  the  greater  or  less 
distance  of  such  tubes  from  woodwork  admits 
of  discretion  ? Has  not  the  legislature  fixed 
the  absolute  distance?  Has  it  not  forborne 
to  vest  any  such  discretion  of  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  distance,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
I do  not  pretend  to  say,  in  anv  one  of  the 
officers  under  the  Act?  The  official  referees 
have  hitherto  acted  on  the  assumption,  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  require  the  district  surveyors  to 
enforce  the  full  and  strict  observance  of  the 
Act,  reserving  to  themselves  the  power,  if  ap- 
pealed to,  to  excuse  parties  from  conforming 
to  the  regulations,  if  from  some  reason  or 
other  they,  choose  to  relax  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  This  is  an  assumption  and  habit  of 
transacting  business  at  once  irregular  ant 
illegal.  In  fact  many  lawyers  have  declarer 
that  the  awards  of  this  Board  are  so  drawn, 
that  if  contested  in  a court  of  law,  they  could 
not  hold  water.  A Constant  Reader, 

Mr.  Editor, — In  many  of  the  recent  awards 
of  the  official  referees,  I find  that  although  the 
irregularity  brought  under  their  notice  is  de- 
cided by  them  to  be  contrary  to  law,  yet  they 
decline  to  give  any  directions  thereon.  This, 
Sir,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  principle  of 
law,  and  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  Build- 
ing Act.  Neither  the  official  referees,  nor  the 
district  surveyors,  have  any  power  to  forbear 
enforcing  compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Act.  The  former  have  been  driving  on 
the  latter  to  the  very  strictest  observance  of 
their  duties;  and  when  cases  come  before 
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them,  they  dare  not  carry  out  the  letter  of  the 
law.  If,  then,  the  official  referees  come  to  such 
illegal  conclusions,  and  choose  to  exercise  such 
a discretionary  power,  why  may  not  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  take  upon  himself  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  and  so  avoid  the  odium  unjustly 
attaching  to  him  for  fulfilling  his  oath , in  caus- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  to  be 
strictly  observed  ? Why  should  not  he  act  in- 
dependently and  honestly,  profiting  by  the 
lesson  given  him  by  the  official  referees  ? Why 
should  not  he  exercise  at  once  his  own  discre- 
tion in  judging  as  to  the  soundness  and  safety 
of  construction,  even  though  not  conformable 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  Act,  yet  not  at  variance 
with  its  spirit  ? 

If  called  in  question,  let  the  district  sur- 
veyors quote,  as  their  guide  and  authority,  the 
tens  and  twenties  of  precedents  to  be  found  on 
the  records  of  the  official  referees,  as  to  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  discretion. 

Might  not  the  provisions  of  the  Act  be 
carried  out  more  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
sound  construction,  and  certainly  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owners  of  property,  of  the 
builders,  and  themselves,  if  the  district  sur- 
veyors appealed  less  to  the  official  referees, 
seeing  at  the  same  time  the  Act  complied  with 
in  its  full  practical  efficiency. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

August,  1846.  One  of  that  Body. 

***  The  question  mooted  in  the  above  letters 
(which  represent  several  others  on  the  same 
subject),  is  unquestionably  one  of  considerable 
importance.  The  80th  section  gives  the  re- 
ferees “ a discretion  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
fixed  rules  and  directions  of  the  Act,”  and 
power  as  exercised  by  the  referees,  has  proved 
advantageous  ; we  withhold  any  opinion  how- 
ever, at  this  moment. 


TEWKESBURY. 

The  examination  of  this  ancient  town  and 
its  celebrated  church,  afforded  a very  interest- 
ing morning  to  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation during  their  late  congress.  Under 
the  local  guidance  of  Mr.  Bennett,*  they  dived 
into  cellars  and  ascended  to  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  oldest  houses  there,  and,  assisted  by  men 
conversant  with  architectural  antiquities  and 
heraldry,  hardly  left  a stone  of  the  church 
unturned. 

Theocus , a recluse,  who  fixed  his  residence 
here  in  the  7th  century,  says  tradition,  gave 
his  name  to  the  place.  Whether  so  or  not,  it 
was  known  in  William  the  Norman’s  time,  as 
Teodechesberie.  The  important  battle  between 
the  York  and  Lancaster  factions  in  1471,  of 
which  Tewkesbury  was  the  scene,  gave  the 
town  its  chief  celebrity,  and  Shakspeare,  apart 
from  our  historians,  has  spread  the  name 
world  wide.  It  was  a battle-field  for  the 
royalists  and  parliamentarians  in  Charles’s 
troubled  time ; and  the  king  in  person  once 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  town,  but  after- 
wards retired. 

There  are  several  interesting  specimens  of 
ancient  domestic  architecture  remaining  in 
the  streets,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  earliest  example  we 
noticed,  was  a house  in  Church-street,  which 
may  date  from  the  15th  century.  The  fittings 
of  a house  now  occupied  as  a baker’s-shop,  not 
far  from  the  latter,  are  curious ; they  are  in- 
scribed 1601. 

All  who  go  to  Tewkesbury,  should  take  a 
sketch-book  with  them,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance  still,  not  fail  to  use  it.  A note- 
book in  excursions  to  such  places  for  informa- 
tion sake,  supplies  the  place  of  a companion, 
and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  don’t  forget 
what  you  say  to  it. 

The  Abbey  church  affords  some  admirable 
subjects,  and  much  matter  for  investigation. 
This  structure  displays  in  a striking  manner 
the  peculiarities  of  Norman  architecture,  and 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  pointed  style.  In 
some  respects,  as  for  example  the  west  end, 
with  the  singularly  lofty  and  deeply  recessed 
arch,  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  thirty-four  feet 
wide,  it  is  unique  ; and  the  choir  contains  some 
rare  sepulchral  chapels  and  monuments.  The 
extent  of  the  whole  structure  as  you  approach 
it  from  the  south,  is  very  striking, — the  length 
is  as  much  as  320  feet,— and  the  massive 
Norman  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
sept (the  plan  of  the  church  being  a Latin 
cross)  is  a beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  almost 

, , ™ T^e  “uthor  of  a lucid  " History  of  Tewkesbury,”  and  a 
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as  perfect,  even  at  this  distant  period  from  its 
foundation,  as  when  it  was  first  completed. 
The  battlements  and  pinnacles  which  termi- 
nate it  are  probably  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  tower,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
curious  short  spires  and  pinnacles  at  the  top 
of  the  two  square  towers  on  the  west  front.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  masonry  of  these 
doubtful  portions  by  a practised  eye,  when  an 
opportunity  occurs,  is  very  desirable. 

In  our  number  for  the  week  in  which  the 
association  visited  Tewkesbury,*  a picturesque 
view  of  the  west  front  of  the  church  and  gate- 
house is  given.  Unlike  our  illustrations 
generally,  however,  this  must  be  regarded  only 
as  a picturesque  sketch.  There  are  no  pointed 
arches  in  the  tower,  or  the  part  shewn  of  the 
west  front ; all  are  semi-circular,  in  some  cases 
interlaced,  and  good  specimens  of  pure  Norman 
work. 

The  effect  on  entering  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  very  imposing:  massive  and 
lofty  cylindrical  columns,  similar  to  those  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  which  Mr.  Cresy  con- 
siders Saxon  (?),  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  and  carry  on  semi-circular  arches  a 
low  triforium  and  clerestory.  The  pendentives 
of  the  vaulting  spring  from  the  caps  of  the 
large  columns. 

Glancing  round  the  choir,  we  see  early 
pointed  work  joined  on  to  similar  cylindrical 
columns,  and  much  later  additions  again  above 
that.  An  abominable  altar  screen  of  pseudo- 
Italian  fashion,  with  pews  to  match, sadly  mar 
the  general  effect.  For  the  erection  of  the 
former,  part  of  three  most  elegant  sedilia, 
once  elaborately  decorated  with  colours 
and  gilding,  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a long  time  will 
not  elapse  before  a reformation  be  at- 
tempted here.  Monumental  chapels  surround 
the  choir.  In  one  on  the  south  side  are  some 
early  drawings  in  good  preservation.  The 
Warwick  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  is  a beautiful  example  of  perpendicular 
work,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  being 
two  stories.  The  countess  by  whom  it  was 
erected  died  in  1439.  It  is  unfortunately  fall- 
ing rapidly  into  decay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  speedy  measures  will  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
restoration  of  it. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  royal  pavilion  at  Brighton  was  to  be 

closed  on  the  5th  instant. The  Bishop  of 

Salisbury  is  to  re-open  the  parish  church  of 
Tilshead  on  the  15th  instant,  its  extensive 
repair,  restoration,  and  enlargement  being 

completed. The  old  church  of  Chelmsford 

is  at  length,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  way  of 
restoration  or  repair.  Mr.  Rayner,  the  builder, 
in  making  some  slight  repairs  of  late,  disco- 
vered that  the  roof  was  so  insecure  as  to  re- 
quire the  erection  of  a number  of  props  in  the 
interior,  which  has  now  as  ruinous  an  aspect 
as  the  exterior,  and  particularly  the  steeple, 
has  so  long  displayed  to  the  admiring  eyes  of 
strangers.  An  inspection  has  been  instituted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ; and  surely  a 
parish  which  has  managed  of  late  to  erect  no 
less  than  two  new  places  of  worship  will  not 
suffer  its  old  and  venerated  establishment  to 

fall  into  total  decay. The  parish  church  of 

West  Lydford,  Somerset,  rebuilt  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Colson,  of  Roundway- 
park,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  on  the  14th  ultimo. The  archi- 

tects appointed  for  the  church  about  to  be 
erected  at  Two-mile-hill,  St.  George’s,  Glou- 
cestershire, are  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Gabriel. 
The  contract  for  taking  down  and  re- 
building the  parish  church  of  Runcorn  has 
been  taken  at  6,500/.  The  work  will  be  begun 
when  the  National  School  is  fitted  up  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  the  congregation. 

The  excavation  for  St.  Paul’s  Church, 

Prince’s-park,  Liverpool,  was  lately  com- 
menced, and  the  first  stone  is  to  he  laid  next 
week  or  the  week  following.  It  is  to  be 
erected  of  stone  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style, 
and  cruciform,  with  a spire  150  feet  high,  and 
accommodation  for  1,560  persons,  a number  of 
sittings  being  free,  and  at  very  low  rents.  The 
design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Arthur  Holme ; 
and  Messrs.  Samuel  and  James  Holme  are  to 
be  the  builders.  This  is  the  church  of  which 

the  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile  is  to  be  minister. 

The  stonemasons  at  Liverpool  have  resolved, 
* See  p.  375,  ante. 


at  a meeting  held  on  Tuesday  week,  to  form  a 
Co-operative  Building  Society,  in  order  to 
secure  employment  to  its  members  when  un- 
able to  obtain  it  elsewhere;  and  they  have 
pledged  themselves  to  use  every  exertion  until 
all  the  masons  in  England  are  members  of 

their  association. At  Birkenhead,  a placard 

announces  no  less  than  seventy-nine  mansions, 

houses,  and  shops,  for  sale. Mr.  Dean  of 

Leftwich,  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  late  Captain  Egerton’s  memorial  in 
Oulton  Park.  Three  competitors,  to  whom 
the  committee  had  applied  by  letter,  sent 
in  tenders.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffatt  sup- 
plied the  design,  and  are  to  superintend 

its  realization. The  plans  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 

Brooks  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
churches  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke,  at  Nottingham,  have  been  so  far 
matured,  that  two  appointments  (those  for  St. 
Matthew’s  and  St.  Mark’s)  have  been  already 

made. St.  Peter’s  church,  Cambridge,  will 

shortly  have  its  improvements  and  restorations 
completed.  A two  mullion  window  over  the 
altar  has  been  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Witts,  of  King’s  College.  The  repairs  have 

been  superintended  by  Mr.  [A.  Swinton. 

The  octagon  tower  at  St.  Catherine’s  chapel, 
Bury,  St.  Edmunds,  the  most  perfect  relic  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Edmund,  to  which 
Canute  contributed  in  honour  of  that  martyr 
to  English  independence,  and  which  has  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  time  through  the  whole 
dynasty  of  the  Norman  race  of  kings — has 

sunk  at  last  into  a dyeing  establishment. 

The  church  of  St.  John’s,  Woodbridge,  some- 
time since  erected,  in  the  early  English  style, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on 
Thursday  last.  It  contains  800  sittings, 
500  free'  and  open  benches,  and  300  appro- 
priated in  the  galleries. The  clearing  of  the 

site  for  the  erection  of  the  new  markets  at 
Doncaster  is  in  progress.  The  new  shambles 
and  various  other  buildings  have  been  demo- 
lished, and  the  materials  sold,  except  the  bricks, 

in  lots,  and  at  high  prices. A new  cemetery 

is  in  contemplation  at  Doncaster.  A company 
with  shares  of  20/.  each  is  about  to  be  esta- 
blished.  The  new  church  at  Musgrave, 

Westmoreland,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday 
week  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. A move- 

ment has  commenced  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
surrounding  agricultural  district  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  old  corn-market,  or  the  esta- 
blishment of  a new  one.  A committee  of 
farmers,  corn-merchants,  and  others,  has  been 
appointed,  for  the  very  reason,  apparently,  why 
it  should  not  have  been  appointed,  namely,  as 
the  representative  of  parties  locally  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  the  old  market,  to  whose 
decision  the  council  have  referred  the  whole 
question.  The  Edinburgh  Register  points  out 
this  error,  and  very  timeously  and  judiciously 
interposes  the  suggestion  of  new  elements  for 
deliberation,  namely,  the  probable  centraliza- 
tion of  the  Scottish  railways,  and  the  equally 
probable  centralization  of  the  corn-market  of 
all  Scotland,  through  these  railways,  in  the 
northern  metropolis,  and  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  placing  the  corn-market  in  such 
immediate  proximity  to  the  central  terminus, 
as  shall  obviate  the  grievous  and  intolerable 
expense  of  carting  grain  from  the  railways  to 
the  Corn-Exchange,  and  recarting  it  from  the 
exchange  to  the  railways,  an  expense  greater  in 
manv  cases  than  the  whole  cost  of  transit  from 
the  country  farms.  “ True  economy,”  as  the 
editor  very  properly  remarks,  “would  bring  the 
market  to  the  grain,  rather  than  the  grain  to  the 
market.” Bailie  Mack,  with  his  usual  bene- 

volent but  timdVous  care  over  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  his  fellow-citizens,  proposes  forth- 
with to  pull  down  the  fine  old  gable  wall  of  old 
Grey  Friars  Church,  one  of  the  most  time- 
venerated  edifices  in  the  “ City  of  Palaces.” 
His  fellow-councillors  “ humbly  pray  that  this 
picturesque  and  highly  ornamental  gable, 
which  they  have  frequently  admired  in  a moon- 
light night,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  but 
the  bailie  will  undoubtedly  persevere  with  his 
suggestion,  as  the  fear  of  danger  to  his 
fellow-citizens  will  but  too  easily  dim  his 
at  all  times  somewhat  obscure  vision  of 
the  picturesque.  All  due  consideration,  we 
hope,  in  this  event,  will  at  least  be  given  to 
the  views  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  chapel  of 

Trinity  College,  Perth,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  8th 
instant,  in  presence  of  the  bishop  and  council 
of  the  college. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS  * 

So  many  treatises  on  physics  have  been  got 
up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  youthful  tuition, 
that  the  first  question  which  naturally  presents 
itself  on  the  advent  of  a new  arrangement  of  the 
old  and  hackneyed  subject  is,  what  are  your 
pretences  to  a preference — nay,  even  to  an 
ordinary  share  of  attention  or  regard?  We 
opened  the  present  volumes  in  the  grumbling 
spirit  of  our  query,  hut  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  were  led  on  to  a much  more 
general  and  attentive  reconsideration  shall  we 
call  it? — of  our  old  and  favourite  studies  than 
we  had  intended. 

The  fact  is,  we  must  admit,  there  is  such  an 
air  of  pleasant  freshness,  and,  indeed,  to  an 
English  student,  even  of  novelty  about  the  work, 
that,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  error  of  minor  im- 
portance, we  cannot  but  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  young  friends  and  readers. 

Many  of  the  diagrams  and  illustrations  are 
not  usually  found  in  English  works  ; neither, 
indeed,  are  many  of  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental examples  given  ; and  besides,  a gene- 
rally cautious  and  often  judicious  reserve  on 
the  more  unsatisfactory  or  doubtful  theoretical 
points,  adds  not  a little  to  our  favourable 
impression  of  the  work.  These  were  our 
chief  attractions;  but  the  author,  or  at  least 
translator,  rests  his  claim  to  public  favour 
chiefly  on  the  fact  “ that  the  manual  now 
offered  to  the  public,  occupies  ground  not  taken 
up  by  any  existing  treatise  on  natural  philo- 
sophy  ; for  the  works  on  this  science,  in  our 
language,  are  almost  without  exception,  either 
purely  theoretical,  or  they  are,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  popular;”  while  “ the  pre- 
sent work  is  of  a mixed  character,  being  a 
systematic  treatise,  adapted  for  the  use  of 
schools,  excluding  difficult  mathematics,  but 
retaining  the  mathematical  method.”  It  also 
contains  copious  tables,  of  value  to  practical 
men;  and  foreign  measures  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  reduced  to  English  standards. 

The  first  volume  (published  last  year)  is  de- 
voted to  the  ponderable  bodies;  and  the 
second  and  third,  just  now  issued,  to  the  im- 
ponderable; the  second  comprising  light, 
heat,  and  magnetism  ; and  the  third  electricity, 
electro-magnetism,  and  magneto-electricity. 
It  is  to  the  first  chiefly,  however,  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves  in  our  selection  of  an  ave- 
rage specimen  of  the  style  and  execution  of  the 
work. 

Phenomena  arising  from  the  Reflection  of 
Sound. — “When  the  waves  of  air  on  which  sound 
is  being  borne,  impinge,  in  the  course  of  their 
expansion,  on  any  objects  by  which  their  ad- 
vance is  stopped,  the  particles  of  air  recoil  from 
such  objects,  agreeably  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  impact  of  elastic  bodies;  their  return  is 
made  with  equal  velocity  and  under  an  equal 
but  opposite  angle,  to  that  under  which  they 
advanced. 

If  the  wave  of  sound  fall  perpendicularly  on 
the  wall  whence  it  is  reflected,  it  returns  in  the 
same  direction,  and  arrives  again  at  the  spot 
from  which  it  originated. 

If  the  place  whence  the  sound  arose  is  not 
far  from  that  at  which  the  wave  is  reflected,  as, 
for  example,  in  a room,  hall,  or  church,  it 
happens,  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  with 
which  sound  travels,  that  the  returning  wave 
is  generated  immediately  after  the  original 
wave,  and  the  ear  becomes  sensible  of  both 
simultaneously;  by  this  means  the  sound  is 
both  prolonged  and  rendered  more  loud  ; it 
frequently  also  makes  it  difficult  to  hear  words 
and  notes  distinctly. 

An  echo  is  produced  when  the  ear  is  able  to 
distinguish  the  original  sound  from  its  re- 
flexion : a good  ear  will  perceive  clearly  about 
nine  sounds  in  a second;  i.c.  the  sounds  must 
succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  £th  of  a 
second  in  order  to  be  heard  singly.  'The  sound 
and  the  echo  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
successive  sounds,  of  which  the  latter  will  be 
plainly  heard  if  it  fall  upon  the  ear  after  that 
organ  has  formed  a distinct  perception  of  the 
former.  The  least  distance  at  which  this  is 
possible  will  be  that  which  the  wave  of  sound 
can  traverse,  so  as  to  impinge  on  the  resisting 
body,  and  return  thence  as  a reflected  wave  in 
£th  of  a second  of  time.  Now  as  sound,  at  its 
mean  rate  of  1,120  feet,  will  travel  about  125 


* Elements  of  Physics,  by  C.  E.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Dresden,  & c.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  Illustrated  with 
Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.  Longman,  Paternoster-row. 
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feet  in  £th  of  a second,  half  this  distance,  or 
62 — 64  feet,  must  he  the  least  distance  at  which 
the  reflecting  plane  can  be  placed  to  produce  a 
complete  echo. 

The  waves  of  sound  generated  in  every  con- 
tracted space  will  be  reflected  agreeably  to  the 
laws  already  explained  ; the  course  of  their 
undulation  must  therefore  depend  on  the  form 
of  the  boundaries  inclosing  such  space.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  these  principles,  several  acoustic 
contrivances  and  buildings  are  constructed. 

The  speaking  tube , which  serves  to  transmit 
a whisper  further  than  it  would  be  carried  by 
the  air.  A similar  effect  may  be  noticed  in 
shafts,  wells,  chimneys;  in  pipes  intended  to 
convey  hot  air,  and  in  water  conduits. 

Thus  Biot,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
heard  distinctly  at  one  end  of  a water-pipe, 
every  word  whispered  at  the  other  end,  which 
was  3,000  feet  oft-.  On  shipboard  a speaking 
tube  is  not  unfrequently  carried  from  the  cap- 
tain’s cabin  to  the  top;  so  also  in  large  esta- 
blishments, to  save  the  attendants  running  from 
room  to  room. 

This  apparatus  acts  thus:  the  divergent  rays 
of  sound  entering  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  strike 
against  the  column  of  air  inclosed  within  the 
tube,  whose  inner  surface  again  causes  these 
waves  to  be  reflected,  so  that  at  length  they 
issue  simultaneously  from  the  other  opening. 

IFhispering  Galleries  are  domes  or  rooms  so 
constructed  that  words  uttered  in  a low  tone 
at  one  place  are  audible  at  some  other,  whilst 
persons  standing  between  these  two  points 
cannot  hear  what  is  said.  To  produce  this 
effect  the  room  should  have  an  elliptical  form, 
so  that  words  spoken  in  one  focus  may  be 
heard  in  the  other. 

The  observatory  at  Paris  contains  an  apart- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  ear  of  Dionysius  is 
celebrated  in  ancient  history ; it  was  a grotto 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  at  Syracuse,  in  which 
a person  placed  at  one  point,  could  hear  the 
faintest  whisper  spoken  in  the[grotto.  Probably 
it  was  a parabola  in  shape. 

Music  halls,  theatres,  and  similar  buildings, 
intended  for  purposes  of  hearing,  must  be  con- 
structed in  such  a manner  as  to  diffuse  the 
sounds  that  are  uttered  throughout  the  part 
occupied  by  the  audience,  unimpaired  by  an 
echo  or  resound.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the"  ut- 
most importance  to  give  to  the  walls  of  these 
edifices  such  a form  as  will  cause  the  waves  of 
sound  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  On  theoretical 
grounds  the  parabolic  form  would  best  answer 
the  purpose.  Further,  every  thing  must  be 
avoided  that  would  interfere  with  a uniform 
diffusion  of  the  sound  ; all  needless  hollow  and 
projecting  spaces,  as  generating  echoes,  are  to 
be  avoided.” 

The  following  miscellaneous  extracts  are 
suggestive. 

Pressure  of  Fluids  on  a Body  Immersed. — 
In  a glass  full  of  water  immerse  the  end  of  a 
Dutch  tear.  As  soon  as  the  glass  thread  of 
the  tear,  which  projects  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  is  broken  off,  the  tail  recoils,  and  the 
tumbler  is  broken.  This  proves  how  instan- 
taneously the  concussion  is  transmitted  through 
all  the  particles  of  the  water. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. — If  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  about  half  as  heavy  again  as  common 
air,  be  poured  into  an  open  vessel,  in  a short 
time  a stratum  of  the  gas  will  be  found  only 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  hut  in  no  very  long 
period  this  will  be  dissipated,  and  the  glass  will 
contain  only  the  atmospheric  air,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the  rest 
of  the  room. 

Electrical  Phenomena  of  Vegetation. — Elec- 
tricity seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
various  stages  of  the  development  of  plants. 
Thus  flashes  of  light  have  been  seen  to  be 
emitted  from  many  plants  in  full  flower,  soon 
after  sunset  on  sultry  days.  . . . Zawadski 
observed  these  luminous  phenomena  to  happen 
principally  in  orange  coloured  flowers,  and 
that  the  same  flower  discharged  a number  of 
flashes  in  succession.  Dr.  Donnd  has  found, 
that  in  many  fruits  the  current  runs  from  the 
stem  to  the  eye ; while  in  others  it  flows  in  an 
opposite  direction  [facts  which  might,  perhaps, 
with  some  advantage,  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  questions  at  present  agitating  the  agricul- 
tural community.] 

Electro  Dynamics. — It  was  observed,  that 
a ship’s  compass  not  unfrequently  deviated 
from  its  normal  posilion  when  the  masts  of  the 
vessel  came  near  to  a thunder  cloud.  Thus 
in  the  year  1 676,  when  a fleet  was  sailing  to 


Barbadoes,  one  ship  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  no  small  surprise  was  excited  by  her  im- 
mediately sailing  back  direct  towards  England. 
On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  flash  had  re- 
versed the  poles  of  her  compass  needles. 

This  work  is  likely  to  engage  the  interest 
and  curiosity  of  the  young  student,  and  to 
betray  him  into  deeper  learning  even  on  the 
most  abstruse  and  otherwise  unengaging  sub- 
jects of  useful  instruction.  The  translator,  Mr. 
West,  appears  to  have  done  great  justice  to  his 
author,  and  the  publishers  to  both.  The  type 
is  clear  and  economical,  much  more  being 
comprehended  in  small  volumes  such  as  these 
than  usual. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES,  WHITEHALL. 

From  a reply  to  an  order  of  House  of 
Commons,  dated  7th  August,  1846,  for  a re- 
turn “of  the  expenses  incurred  already  in  the 
recent  additional  building  and  alterations  in  the 
several  public  offices  in  Whitehall  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood;  distinguishing  the 
number  of  rooms,  and  for  what  purposes  added, 
as  well  as  the  expenditure  on  account  of  each 
separate  department ; also  a copy  of  the 
original  estimate  of  the  architect,”  it  appears, 
that  the  cost  of  the  alterations  at  the  Privy 
Council  Office  is  17,612/.  Fifteen  additional 
rooms  have  been  obtained  for  an  increase  of 
accommodation  for  clerks,  office-keeper,  and 
housekeeper.  Architect’s  original  estimate 
(including  commission,  &c.),  10,473/. 

Cost  of  the  alterations  at  the  office  of  Board 
of  Trade,  8,968/.  Twenty  four  additional 
rooms  have  been  obtained  for  an  increase  of 
accommodation  for  clerks,  office-keeper,  and 
housekeeper.  Architect’s  original  estimate 
(including  commission,  &c.),  5,385/. 

The  architect  reports,  that  his  estimates  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  in  detail ; that  they  were 
general  calculations  only,  and,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, conjectural : that,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  might  he 
required,  the  alterations  could  not  be,  and  were 
not,  contracted  for  at  a gross  sum,  but  have 
been  undertaken  at  prices  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  executed  : that  the  excess  of 
cost  beyond  the  amount  of  original  estimates 
relates  only  to  works  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  not  of  duration,  involving,  in  the  present 
case,  the  reconstruction  of  an  entire  story  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  a greater  sacrifice  of 
the  old  stone-work  than  was  expected,  and 
other  heavy  contingencies  not  provided  for: 
that,  in  fact,  the  extra  works  are  such  only  as 
could  not  he  foreseen  in  altering  an  old  build- 
ing : that  with  respect  to  the  completion  of  the 
front  towards  Whitehall,  forming  part  of  the 
Home  Office,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  any  excess  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  building  will  be  entirely  new, 
and  has  been  tendered  for  at  a gross  sum 
below  the  amount  of  the  original  estimate. 


Excavations  made  by  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  of  Athens. — They  began 
last  year  in  the  Acropolis,  and  some  rubbish, 
mould,  &c.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Parthe- 
non have  been  examined,  which  have  never 
been  touched  before.  Of  the  Metopes,  how- 
ever, but  small  fragments  have  been  found. 
Of  the  frieze  of  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
two  entire,  and  two  half  slabs,  have  been  dis- 
covered, of  which  the  two  former  are  pretty  well 
preserved,  and  form  part  of  the  throng  of 
horsemen.  Several  triglvphs  have  also  been 
discovered,  which,  according  to  their  size, 
must  have  belonged  to  an  inner  row  of  columns. 
That  these  columns  were  of  the  Doric  order, 
was  ascertained  some  years  since,  by  the  im- 
pressions found  on  the  floor  of  the  cella.  Be- 
sides this,  another  more  distant  locality  has 
been  searched,  viz.,  the  mountainous  country 
between  the  Corinthian  Coast  and  Epidau- 
rus.  This  locality  has,  of  late,  yielded  a great 
many  vases,  and  the  latest  discovery  is  a sur- 
prisingly fine  statue  of  Parian  marble,  of  old 
Grecian  style,  and  nearly  complete,  except  the 
feet  and  an  arm.  It  represents  a young  athlete 
or  Apollo.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the 
above  locality  is  not  mentioned  in  ancient  to- 
pography as  containing  any  places  of  note, 
except  the  Corinthian  haven  of  Pcirseon,  and 
two  villages  named  by  Thucydides.  But  it 
may  be,  alter  all,  that  it  is  this  absence  of  a 
crowded  population  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  preservation  of  art-treasure 
within  its  soil. 
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SOUTH  FRONT  OF  ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH,  ALEXANDRIA* 


MR,  J,  W.  WILD,  Architect. 


THE  CAST-IRON  TANK  CASE  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

An  action  of  damages  (as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected) has  been  brought  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Harrington  Water  Works  Company  against 
the  Ha  warden  Iron  Foundry  Company,  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  a 
banker  at  Chester,  for  breach  of  contract  in 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  great 
cast-iron  cistern,  the  bursting  of  which  led  to 
such  disastrous  consequences,  and  excited  so 
much  interest  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present.  With  the  particulars  of  this 
interesting  case,  so  far  as  given  in  evidence  at 
the  time,  the  readers  of  Thu  Builder  will 
recollect  that  they  were  made  acquainted  in 
the  course  of  an  elaborate  mathematical  ana- 
lysis of  the  elements  of  force  brought  into  ope- 
ration in  the  filling  and  the  bursting  of  this 
very  large  cistern  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  15  and  26), 
and  to  which,  therefore,  we  may  here  refer. 

The  plaintiffs,  it  further  appears,  had  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  of  1,250/.  for  the  tank,  which 
the  defendant  or  his  constituents  were  bound 
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to  erect,  and  to  sustain  for  twelve  months,  in 
such  a state  as  to  be  capable  of  safely  holding 
200,000  gallons  of  water,  for  the  supply  of  the 
shipping  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool ; and  also  held  responsible  “ for  any  loss 
or  damage  to  the  company  or  their  works,  or 
to  any  neighbouring  property,  during  that  time, 
which  might  accrue  by  reason  of  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Hawarden  Company,  in  the 
construction  of  such  tank.”  The  plaintiff’s, 
however,  were  to  be  at  the  expense  and  risk  of 
erecting  the  foundation  upon  which  the  cistern 
was  to  stand. 

The  damages  sustained  were  estimated  as 
follows  : — Cost  of  repairing  the  boiler-house, 
machinery,  and  yard  of  the  Company, 
200/.  7s.  9(1. ; amount  paid  on  behalf  of  parties 
injured,  including  medical  attendance,  for  loss 
of  furniture,  &c.,  757 1-  Is.  9d. ; for  injury  to 
houses  in  Rock-street,  1,090/.;  for  injury  to 
houses  in  Spring-street,  376/.;  for  injury  to 
some  workshops  in  Rock-street,  31/.  10s.; 
making  a total  of  2,455/.  19s.  6d.  It  further 
remained  to  be  considered  whether  his  lord- 
ship  (Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  before  whom,  and 


a special  jury,  the  case  was  brought),  should 
determine  whether  the  plaintiffs  were  not  also 
entitled  to  damages  on  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  foundation  itself. 

A great  many  witnesses,  including  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Grantham,  civil 
engineer,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  S.  Holme,  were 
examined,  and  their  evidence  went  to  show 
that  the  foundation  built  by  the  plaintiffs  was 
good  and  substantial,  and  that  the  accident 
was  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
manner  in  which  the  sides  of  the  tank 
had  been  tied  to  the  bottom  by  diagonal 
rods. 

The  substance  of  the  defence  was,  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  given  notice  to  the  super- 
intendent, or  to  Mr.  Howell,  the  manager  of 
the  Hawarden  foundry,  that  the  tank  was  about 
to  be  filled  ; and  that  as  their  consent  to  its 
being  filled  had  not  been  obtained,  it  would 
not  be  considered  that  they  had  pronounced 
the  tank  to  be  complete. 

The  jury,  after  two  or  three  minutes’ con- 
sultation, returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  • 

Damages,  2,455/.  19s.  6d. 
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ANCIENT  HOUSE  IN  TOURNAY. 

Belgium  offers  numerous  examples  of  the 
various  styles  of  building  which  have  prevailed 
in  domestic  structures  at  different  times  during 
several  centuries.  Malines,  Ghent,  and  Tour- 
nay,  are  especially  rich  in  this  respect,  and  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  our  series  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  domestic  architecture. 

The  annexed  engraving,  from  a sketch  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  represents  a very  early  example 
in  Tournay.  It  is  situated  near  the  church 
of  St.  Brixe,  and  is  wholly  of  stone.  The 
string  courses,  consisting  chiefly  of  a square 
member  and  a hollow,  continue  through  the 
whole  front,  and  form  straight  window  heads, 
over  which  are  discharging  arches.  The  win- 
dows are  about  5 feet  high,  and  4 feet  wide, 
and  were  each  divided  into  two  openings  by  a 
small  column  with  plain  leafed  capital.  The 
window  in  the  ground  story,  is  divided  by  a 
rectangular  mullion,  the  edges  of  which  are 
chamferred  to  within  a certain  distance  from 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Although  so  modern  in  appearance  on  paper, 
this  house  was  probably  erected  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  12th,  or  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. A precisely  similar  building  adjoins  it. 


THE  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

No.  V. 

But  what  is  The  Beautiful?  This  ques- 
tion, in  its  philosophical  fulness,  we  need  not 
enter  into.  When  we  usually  speak  of  The 
Beautiful,  as  at  present,  we  refer  to  one  purl 
of  it.  That  part  we  may  call  the  Beautiful 
more  peculiarly,  or  specially  for  our  purpose, 
— that  which  is  lovely,  admirable,  delightful, 
in  the  works  of  Imagination.  Include  in  it 
the  Sublime,  the  Grotesque,  the  Picturesque, 
and,  in  short,  all  characteristics  whatever 
which  are  aimed  at  in  works  of  design  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  delight.  This  being,  then, 
The  Beautiful,  Art  is  that  which  produces  it. 
It  does  so  in  various  ways;  in  Poetry  (by 
which  I mean  not  what  you,  perhaps,  would 
call  poetry,  but  what  you  might  designate  ex- 
cellent imagination  in  poetry)  ; in  Music ; in 
Painting  and  Sculpture  (by  which  I mean, 
again,  not  what  you  may  be  accustomed  to 
hear  called  painting  and  sculpture,  but  excel- 
lence of  imagination  in  them);  in  Architec- 
ture ; and  not  only  in  these,  which  you  desig- 
nate fine  arts  as  callings  in  life,  but  in  all 
other  matters  where  the  Imagination  is 
brought  into  action  to  conceive  and  design  that 
which  is  beautiful.  He  who  fashions  the  ar- 
rangement of  colours  in  a carpet  or  a shawl, 
he  who  designs  a chair  or  a table  or  a picture 
frame,  he  who  groups  figures  or  foliage,  or 
forms  device  in  carvings,  he  who  designs  a 
vase  or  a jug,  aye — and  they  whose  province  it 
is  merely  to  contrive  beautiful  forms  and  dis- 
positions in  the  adornments  of  dress,  have 
every  one  a place  in  the  true  circle  of  Art, — 
a higher  or  lower  place,  but  a place.  Art  is 
design,  the  design  of  beauty;  and  he  is  Artist 
who  thus  designs. 

An  Architect,  then,  is  one  whose  province 
it  is  to  design  beauty  in  Buildings ; and  he 
who  does  not  profess  to  be  such  is  not,  I say, 
an  Architect  ; he  ought  to  take  another  name, 
if  the  meaning  of  an  Architect  is  a certain 
Artist , as  you  say  ; he  ought  to  take  a name 
which  shall  signify  his  real  pursuits. 


Ttre  are  the  true  ancients;  our  forefathers 
wore  younger  as  a world  than  we.  And  this 
very  especially  in  Art.  Is  the  fountain  of  The 
Beautiful  a narrow,  shallow  well,  into  which 
our  fathers  dipped  and  drained  the  utmost 
drop  at  once?  Or  is  it  a vast,  deep  ocean, 
boundless,  bottomless,  into  which  they  dipped 
and  drew  forth  beauty,  and  into  which  we  in 
our  time  may  dip  and  draw  forth  more, — dip 
with  our  far  longer  line,  and  reach  far  deeper 
and  far  denser  regions  in  the  infinite  profun- 
dity of  its  teeming  bosom  ? 

Antiqmty ? 1 hat  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  old 
times  I am  weak  enough — weak?  strong  enough 
myself  to  feel.  It  is  a deeply  human  tendency, by 
which  old  age  loves  to  look  back  upon  its  long 
past  youth.  And  only  the  same  tendency  it  is 
whereby  the  world  in  age  looks  back  with  in- 
terest upon  the  world  in  youth.  The  earth 
of  near  six  thousand  years  of  time— the  world 
on  aged  man  of  sixty  in  its  centuries — must 
not  be  blamed  for  musing  in  a quiet  hour,  upon 
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itself  long  long  ago  when  it  was  young.  I 
should  not  be  a man  myself,  1 could  not  claim 
a part  in  the  great  integer  of  Earth,  if  I were 
cold  and  feelingless  in  looking  from  afar  on 
Rome — or  Thebes — or  Babylon — or  Ararat, — 
if  I were  to  pass  frigidly  and  carelessly  by  the 
city  where  Solomon  ruled — the  spot  where 
Socrates  stood  forth  to  be  condemned — the 
closet  where  Luther  pondered  and  resolved — 
the  stone  on  which  Kings  of  old  time  were 
crowned — or  even  the  ruin  that  was  once  a 
camp  of  war. 

But  when  I hear  a man  upholding  that 
which  is  old  as  excellent  because  of  its  anti- 
quity, good  because  it  is  old,  best  for  us  because 
it  was  judged  best  by  our  forefathers  (who, 
by  the  bye,  were  wiser  than  we  in  this  respect, 
and  ought,  I will  admit,  to  be  imitated  so  far, 
—which  they  are  not),  I think  thus.  I fancy 
him  just  a big  boy  who  is  insisting  upon  being 
clothed  in  the  breechless  dress,  and  furnished 
with  a hoop  to  truudle  in  the  street,  because 
he  recollects  that  he  was  thus  so  many  years 
ago. 

I vehemently  complain  that  nowadays  the 
doctrine  is  vehemently  urged  that  construction 
is  Architecture.  Construction  is  construction, 

I say  : an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  Architecture  is  ; but  it  is  not  Architecture 
itself;  it  is  Building — quite  another  thing.  Yet 
“ Architects  ” proclaim  that  construction  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  Architecture. 
Design,  say  they,  is  a thing  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  very  much  : you  have  it  all  cut 
and  dry  in  this  book  and  that  and  the  other  ; 
you  merely  have  to  learn  to  copy  well — to  get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  styles  ; and  that  is  an  easy 
matter,  adhere  to  authority  and  you  can’t  go 
wrong ; Design  is  not  at  all  a troublesome 
thing:  but  Construction, — keep  to  construction ; , 
it  is  here  that  the  real  Architect  excels.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  Architecture  is  a Fine  Art 
all  the  while  ! 

The  principles  of  Architecture  are  in  part 
based  upon  the  principles  of  construction.  But 
it  does  not  follow  therefore,  that  there  is  no 


distinction  between  the  two  matters.  The  de- 
sign of  the  beautiful  in  buildings  is  in  consider- 
able part  influenced  by  the  appearances  of  con- 
structive propriety:  wherefore  an  architect 
must  understand,  so  far  as  architectural  design 
requires,  the  principles  of  Construction.  But 
the  construction  itself — the  science  of  house- 
building, however  necessary,  is  not  Archi- 
tecture. 

I have  no  objection  to  the  Architect  of  a 
house  being  at  the  same  time,  as  at  present, 
the  contriver  of  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion, but  I do  object  to  his  supposing  that 
construction  and  arrangement  are  the  Fine  Art 
Architecture. 

And  truly  I think  there  is  room  for  some 
farther  division  of  labour  here ; whereby  the 
true  Architect  might  be  relieved  from  the  in- 
spection of  sewers  and  cesspools  and  wells,  and 
the  shoring  up  of  old  houses,  and  the  rating 
of  dilapidations,  and  the  ventilation  of  foul 
cellars,  and  the  fitting  up  of  stables,  and  such 
like  “ Architecture,”  and  entrusted  in  the  stead 
thereof,  with  the  design  of  much  of  the  deco- 
ration which  at  present  is  confided  to  the 
painter,  upholsterer,  and  cabinet  maker.  The 
design  of  the  house — the  Art  of  it— would  thus 
be  more  thoroughly  performed  ; and  the  other 
matters  also  more  practically  effected  by  per- 
sons of  a different  general  calling. 

London.  R. 


STOPPAGE  OF  PICCADILLY. 

Sir, — The  public,  no  doubt,  will  derive, 
eventually,  great  advantage  from  the  raising 
the  lowest  part  of  Piccadilly,  and  the  lowering 
the  upper  part  of  the  hill ; but  from  the  little 
progress  made,  during  the  first  ten  days,  in 
the  work,  it  is  feared  two  or  three  weeks  more 
will  be  wasted  before  the  work  be  completed  ; 
indeed,  from  appearances,  it  seems  likely  that 
a much  longer  time  may  be  used  ; for  there  is 
erected,  at  one  end  of  the  works,  a hovel,  pro- 
tected against  weather  by  being  well  coal- 
tarred,  and  at  the  other  end  a little  house. 
Whether  it  be  necessary  or  not,  I cannot  say  j 
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out  at  all  events  it  looks  like  an  intended  long 
residence,  and  the  prospect  frightens  the 
inhabitants  of  Piccadilly  and  May  Fair,  as  the 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  total  obstruc- 
tion of  this  main  thoroughfare  into  the  metro- 
polis, is  immense ; and  the  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  crooked  and  narrow  streets 
of  May  Fair  is  almost  intolerable,  from  the 
incessant  noise,  confusion,  stoppages,  and  ac- 
cidents; while  to  passengers  and  drivers  it 
must  be,  during  their  passage,  still  greater. 

Now,  Mr.  Builder,  supposing  you  to  know 
a great  deal  of  all  such  matters,  will  yoa 
kindly  explain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  why  it  requires  exactly  two  men  and 
a boy  (literally)  to  square  on  the  spot  the 
many  thousand  worn  paving-stones  which  have 
been,  or  which  still  remain  to  be  taken  up? 
—or  why  it  would  not  be  belter  to  employ 
some  half-a-dozen  carts,  and  a full  comple- 
ment of  men,  to  take  them  all  away,  and  bring 
back  the  required  paving  stones  ready  hewn, 
all  which  could  be  accomplished  in  a com- 
paratively short  time? — and  why,  while  a 
sprinkle  of  workmen  are  employed  at  (he 
lower  part  of  the  street,  others  should  not  be 
at  work,  lowering  and  preparing  the  grm'ind 
at  the  upper?  This  is  what  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  public  had  a right  to  expect 
would  have  been  done ; and  have  a right 
to  expect,  on  all  such  occasions,  instead 
of  the  dandling,  piddling  employment  of 
two  men  and  a boy  for  one  purpose,  and  a 
sprinkle  of  men  to  work  at  one  end  of  the 
plot,  while  all  the  rest  remains  untouched, 
until  the  sprinkle  of  men  shall,  snail-like, 
have  crept  their  slow  length  along.  But  I 
suppose  the  surveyor  to  be  of  the  “ one  idea 
breed,  not  imagining  it  possible  to  begin  at 
both  ends,  or  at  several  places  at  the  same 
time. — Yours,  &c. 

An  Inhabitant  ok  May  Fair. 
31st  August,  1846. 


WORKS  IN  FRANCE. 

Great  Improvements  in  Paris — As  the 
authorities  of  that  city  perceive,  that  a 
place  so  rapidly  rising  in  population  and 
commercial  and  industrial  activity,  requires 
on  many  points  more  commodious,  larger,  and 
shorter  ways  of  communication,  hardly  a year 
passes  wherein  some  improvements  of  that  kind, 
on  the  largest  scale,  are  not  executed.  The 
next  operation  of  the  kind  will  be  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Rue  Montmartre  (one  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  Paris)  from  the  Pont  St.-Eustache 
to  the  Rue  Mandar.  Its  width  throughout  will 
be  thirteen  metres.  The  demolition  of  the  old 
houses  will  begin  this  year,  and  cost  900,000 
francs.  The  street,  which  has  to  unite  inastraight 
line  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  College 
de  France,  is  nearly  finished.  On  the  other 
end  of  Paris,  the  Boulevard  which  leads  along 
the  canal  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  Aus- 
terlitz  bridge  will  be  also  completed.  On  the 
other  bank  of  the  Seine  a new  street  going 
straight  through  the  great  chantiers  (docks) 
near  the  Quartier  St.  Victor  is  also  nearly 
ready.  These  improvements  will  cost  800,000 
francs. — It  has  been  often  found  in  Paris  (as  it 
will  be  everywhere)  that  judicious  enlargements, 
while  they  afford  the  usual  advantages,  will 
also  develop  architectural  monuments  hitherto 
hidden.  'This  has  been,  of  late,  applied  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Gervais,  of  which  Voltaire  once 
said : “ Its  splendid  porch  wants  nothing  but 
room  to  be  seen,  and  such  as  will  see  it.”  The 
former  wish  will  now  be  accomplished,  as  a 
street  to  the  extent  of  sixty-two  feet,  planted 
with  trees,  will  be  opened  from  the  Hdtel  de 
V tile  to  the  church.  Thus  the  two  splendid 
monuments  will  serve  each  other  as  a mu- 
tual complement.  This  will  cost  1,100,000 
francs — but  say  the  French  : “ Depense  bien 
faite,  n’est  pas  depense.”  The  street  will  bear 
the  name  of  that  patriotic  alderman,  Mr. 
Francis  Miron,  who  completed  the  old  Guild- 
hall of  Paris. 

Marseilles  Public  Works. — This  is,  at  pre- 
sent, perhaps  one  of  the  most  busy  places  in 
the  world;  and  the  following  astonishing 
number  of  workmen  is  in  employ: — at  the 
making  of  the  auxiliary  harbour,  600  to  800  ; 
at  the  new  canal,  1,600 ; and  at  the  Avignon 
Railway,  about  2,000.  The  works  of  the  new 
harbour,  undertaken  sixteen  months  ago,  have 
reached  a very  satisfactory  state.  The  two 
principal  jetties,  or  piers,  which  stretch  from 
the  shore  into  the  main  sea,  have  been  com- 


pleted to  their  full  length,  and  thus  shew  the 
area  which  the  new  harbour  will  occupy.  In 
the  same  time  the  canal  of  communication  from 
the  actual  to  the  new  haven,  is  being  dug  along 
the  Fort  St.  Jean.  Immense  blocks  of  granite 
are  carried  hither  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
finest  hewn  stone  arrives  by  sea,  and  serves  for 
the  dressing  of  the  walls,  which  will  encompass 
the  road,  uniting  the  railway  terminus  and  the 
harbours.  It  is  Mr.  Toussaint,  engineer  of 
roads  and  bridges,  who  directs  these  works, 
as  he  is  also  the  plannei'  of  the  new  harbour. 

Official  Documents  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Works* — Inspection  of  the  “ Materiel" 
of  Railways  — The  boilers  and  cylinders  of 
steam-engines,  as  every  thing  connected  with 
the  steam  apparatus,  are  subjected  by  the  en- 
gineers of  mines  to  the  trials  stipulated  in 
especial  regulations  — and  it  is  only  after  their 
perfect  state  of  execution  has  been  thus  certi- 
fied, that  they  are  permitted  to  come  in  use. 
Whenever  boilers  or  cylinders  are  undergoing 
any  essential  repairs,  the  same  official  examina- 
tion is  resorted  to.  On  several  lines  especial 
officers' Of  the  engineer  of  mines  department 
and  those  of  roads  and  bridges  ( ponlset  chaus- 
siesf  stfe  instructed  to  examine  as  well,  the 
moving  apparatus  ( [moleurs ),  as  also  the  rails, 
&c.,  for  securing  as  much  as  possible  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  public.  Since  1 845,  especial 
engineers  of  mines  have  been  superintending  the 
forges  where  the  material  of  railways  is  made, 
to  guard  also  here  against  the  turning  out  of 
unsound  and  dangerous  articles.  In  the  de- 
partment of  carriages  and  waggons,  several 
important  questions  have  been  mooted,  viz.,  on 
the  axletrees  constructed  after  a new  plan  ; the 
height  of  the  props  ( accotoirs ) of  uncovered 
wagons ; the  construction  of  platforms  des- 
tined to  the  transport  of  the  post-office  mails ; 
the  closing  of  the  doors  of  carriages,  &c.  The 
examination  of  the  materiel  fixe  (rails,  & c.) 
has  given  occasion  for  inquiries  about  the 
using  of  one  single  line  when  the  other  is  ob- 
structed; the  night  trains,  &c. 

The  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  com- 
panies are  communicated  to  the  general  board, 
who  sees  that  nothing  compromising  public 
surety  should  be  embodied  in  them.  Any 
delay  exceeding  twenty  minutes  is  reported  to 
the  Pr<?fet  de  Police,  by  agents  stationed  along 
the  lines,  and  every  accident  to  the  Engineer 
in  Chief  of  Mines,  for  inquiry  into  its  causes, 
and  the  best  modes  of  preventing  them,  espe- 
cially the  latter. 

The  Central  Commission  of  Steam-engines 
at  Paris,  consisting  of  engineers  both  of  the 
mines  and  the  roads  and  bridges  departments, 
prepares  the  projects  ofregulations,proposesthe 
proper  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  instructions  relative  to  steam-engines,  and 
examines  all  plans  proposed  for  the  avoiding 
of  accidents.  The  commission  gives  its 
opinions  on  the  cases  of  appeal  to  the  Council 
of  State,  against  the  decisions  of  the  pi  efets  in 
cases  of  controversy  with  the  proprietors  of 
steam-engines — or  those  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  against  any  regulations  issued 
by  the  pr<*fets.  In  1845,  this  commission 
occupied  itself,  amongst  others,  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  proof-pressure  to  which 
tubular  boilers  and  those  with  fiat  sides,  used 
in  steam-vessels,  are  to  be  subjected.  It  has 
examined  the  application  of  manomMres  and 
thermanomcHres  to  the  boilers  of  steam- 
engines.  It  has  continued  the  experiments  on 
the  consuming  thesmoke  ofsteam-engines.  One 
of  the  commissioners  has  made  experiments  on 
the  elastic  powers  of  steam,  on  the  specific  heat, 
and  the  density  between  the  limits  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  in  which  it  exists  in  steam- 
engines.  J.  L. 


Outside  Cements.  — The  failure  of  a 
cement  front  in  Cornhill  has  brought  us 
letters  from  several  manufacturers,  requesting 
us  to  say,  the  cement  used  was  not  theirs. 
This  we  could  not  do,  but  we  refer  our  readers 
to  two  of  the  communications,  which  appear 
as  advertisements.  Before  drawing  our  own 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  explanation  of  the  failure  that 
may  be  offered. 

The  Jephson  Gardens  at  Leamington. 
— Twenty  designs  have  been  offered  for  the 
adornment  of  these  gardens.  A decision  will 
be  come  to  about  them  early  in  the  present 
month. 


* From  the  Moniteur  Unieersel. 


THE  PALACE  QUESTION. 

ALTERATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Sir, — The  favourable  consideration  which 
my  suggestions  respecting  Buckingham  Palace 
and  the  National  Gallery  have  received  from 
the  public,  encourages  me  to  proceed  to  explain 
my  views  a little  more  in  detail,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  followed  up  and  carried  out 
by  those  who  have  the  power,  if  they  have  the 
inclination,  to  promote  the  real  comfort  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public; 
and  I may  be  allowed  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion that  The  Builder,  to  which  1 have  been 
an  early  and  frequent  contributor,  either  under 
my  initials,  or  under  the  soubriquet  of  Philo- 
Tudor,  should  be  the  medium  by  which  the 
hint  has  been  first  conveyed  to  the  public. 

At  present  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  my 
observations  to  the  ' building  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  now  used  for  the  two  purposes, — the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Academy ; and  I 
propose  to  show  how  the  building  may  readily 
be  adapted  to  the  single  purpose  of  tbe  Royal 
Academy,  if  the  national  collection  could  bo 
removed  to  Buckingham  Palace.  And  first  it 
is  hut  right  to  refer  to  my  former  letter  (page 
406),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  attended  with  much  ex- 
pense. My  aim  therefore  is  to  show  what  may 
be  done  by  disturbing  as  little  as  possible  the 
building  as  it  is,  and  to  adapt  its  present  ar- 
rangement to  my  proposed  plan.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  viewed  with  more  indulgence 
than  if  a carte  blanche  were  given  to  entirely 
remodel  the  structure  ; and  the  more  econo- 
mical the  proposition,  the  better  chance  it  will 
have  of  being  acted  upon. 

On  attentively  looking  at  the  plan  of  the  two 
suites  of  rooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
central  space  between  them,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  the  plan  of  the  ceiling,  it  has  struck 
me  very  forcibly,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  contem- 
plated that,  at  some  future  time,  the  whole 
line  of  building  might  be  required  for  one  only 
of  the  two  purposes  to  which  his  attention  was 
directed.  Whether  this  conjecture  is  correct 
or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  impediment 
exists  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  idea. 
The  two  sets  of  rooms,  as  before  observed,  are 
on  the  same  level,  but  quite  separated  from 
each  other  by  a sunken  hall,  100  feet  in  length. 
It  is  this  void,  or  chasm,  that  I would  fill  in 
with  a floor,  and  thus  connect  the  rooms. 
The  entrance  for  visitors  to  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy  would  be  in  fu- 
ture, not  through  the  east  or  right-hand  portal 
as  heretofore,  but  through  the  central  door-way 
as  now  used  for  the  approach  to  the  national 
collection.  The  visitors  would  then  pass  on 
straight  forward,  through  a sub-hall,  to  a new 
staircase  formed  out  of  the  room  now  set  apart 
for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture.  The  landing 
of  th is  staircase  would  open  on  the  centre  of  the 
large  hall  above,  which,  from  its  peculiar  form 
and  numerous  breaks,  would  serve  admirably 
for  the  display  of  the  works  of  sculptors,  whilst 
the  floor  could  have  the  advantage  of  being 
well  supported  from  below.  The  outline  of  the 
central  hall  might  remain  precisely  as  it  is  at 
present;  but  I would  venture  to  suggest  the 
addition  of  twelve  columns,  there  being  at  pre- 
sent only  four,  viz. : those  in  the  centre  com- 
partment. Only  the  columns  would  be  re- 
quired, as  the  entablatures  are  already  carried 
across  the  recesses,  from  pilaster  to  pilaster, 
between  which  the  columns  would  range,  giving 
a perfect  architectural  character  to  the  room, 
which  would  thus  become  one  of  the  finest 
apartments  in  England.  The  coffers  ot  the 
ceiling  are  evidently  planned  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and,  therefore,  this  proposed  altera- 
tion would  be  actually  accomplished  by  filling 
in  the  floor,  by  placing  thereon  twelve 
columns,  and  by  piercing  the  panels  in  the 
ceiling,  the  walls  remaining  as  they  are. 

For  many  years  I have  been  struck  with  the 
fine  vista  obtained  by  looking  from  the  rooms 
of  the  national  collection  across  the  central 
space,  when  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
has  been  open  ; — the  effect  of  the  groupes  of 
persons,  the  rich  colouring  of  the  pictures,  as 
seen  through  only  four  columns,  suggested  to 
my  mind  how  very  fine  that  effect  might  be 
made  by  throwing  the  whole  of  the  rooms  into 
one  unbroken  series.  The  advantage  of  re- 
moving the  partitions  of  the  small  rooms  is  at 
once  seen  by  a reference  to  the  spot,  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  have  some  of 


the  rooms  larger  than  any  at  present  (which  is 
a doubtful  experiment),  that  object  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  away  some  of  the  party- 
walls.  The  accommodation  for  the  annual 
exhibition  may  be  thus  reckoned  : — two  pic- 
ture-rooms, each  about  55  feet  by  44  feet ; four 
rooms  about  48  feet  by  35  feet;  and  two  rooms 
48  feet  by  30  feet,  besides  the  two  small 
octagonal  rooms,  and  the  central  hall  100  feet 
long,  and  48  feet  wide  ; affording  a more  ample 
space  than  hitherto  allotted  for  the  display  of 
the  three  sister  arts,  one  of  which,  architecture, 
has  been  always  confined  within  scanty  limits. 

In  my  next  communication,  I purpose  to 
shew  how  Buckingham  Palace  may  be  applied 
for  the  reception  of  the  national  collection, 
thus  justifying  the  argument  of  the  removal 
of  her  Majesty’s  London  Palace  to  a more 
suitable  locality ; and  surely  such  a desirable 
arrangement  would  evince  more  loyalty  to- 
wards our  Queen,  and  truer  economy  towards 
the  nation,  than  to  layout  a vastsum  of  money 
on  the  utterly  hopeless  project  of  curing  the  not- 
to-be-at-any-cost-remedied  inconvenience  of 
the  present  palace. 

George  Russei,l  French. 
Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 

29th  August,  1846. 


THE  MAGISTRATES  versus  THE  OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Sir, — I highly  approveof  the  course  you  have 
adopted  of  publishing  the  awards  of  the  official 
referees;  and  observing  in  article  in  your 
last  number,  bearing  the  superscription  of 
“Awards  of  Official  Referees,”  I at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  peruse  it,  in  order  to  glean  their 
determination  for  my  guidance,  if  placed  at  any 
time  under  similar  circumstances,  — when, 
much  to  my  surprise,  on  arriving  at  the  end  of 
a clear  decision  on  an  important  question,  I was 
met  by  the  following  words  in  large  letters  : 
“District  Surveyors’  Fees— Magistrates’  De- 
cision as  to  Additions.”  I will  not  question 
whether  there  be  any  mistake  in  your  report, 
as  to  the  court  with  whose  “ decision  ” we  are 
favoured  ; as  in  your  relation  of  the  case  the 
terms,  “ Greenwich  Police-court  ” and  “ Mr. 
Trail”  are  made  use  of.  Now,  Sir,  if  I am 
not  much  mistaken,  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  was  to  make 
provision  for  preventing  diversity  of  practice 
(by  divers  readings  of  the  Act)  amongst  district 
surveyors  ; and  in  order  to  the  effectual  and 
due  securing  of  this  object,  the  court  or  board 
of  official  referees  was  appointed  (with  a legal 
officer  to  advise  and  caution),  instead  of  the 
original  and  ridiculous  process  of  appeal,  in 
case  of  doubt,  to  the  judgment  of  a police 
magistrate,  in  questions,  upon  which  none  but 
professional  men  (not  one  man),  and  they  ar- 
chitects or  surveyors,  could  possibly  be  expected 
to  be  competent  to  give  a decision,  involving, 
it  might  be,  important  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, besides  operating  as  precedents  to  guide 
or  mislead  other  parties.  How  then,  Sir,  per- 
mit me  to  ask  you,  comes  it  about,  that  we  find 
a police  magistrate  “ deciding ” whether  a dis- 
trict surveyor  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  separate 
fees  from  “Mr.  Smith,  oven-builder,  and  Mr. 
Buller,  carpenter,”  who  proved,  at  least  it  is 
so  stated,  “ to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate,” that  their  respective  jobs,  “putting  up 
a shop  front”  and  “ building  an  oven,”  were 
proceeding  on  the  same  premises  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  were,  moreover,  included  in  one 
notice  to  the  district  surveyor  ? The  worthy 
police  magistrate,  we  are  told,  “ decided”  that 
the  two;  jobs — that  is,  a shop-front,  and  a flue, 
or  oven  — equalled  one  alteration,  and  illustrated 
his  decision  very  forcibly  and  pleasantly  by  a 
reference  to  verandahs  ; shewing  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  one  verandah  or  twenty 
verandahs,  put  up  at  the  same  time,  would  con- 
stitute only  one  addition — but,  as  I conceive, 
forgot  to  mention,  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear,  that  with  the  li  ttle  regiment  of  verandahs 
might  likewise  have  been  included,  a snug  con- 
servatory or  other  requisite  office.  One  matter, 
however,  which  rather  takes  from  the  useful- 
ness of  Mr.  Trail’s  decision  and  illustration  is, 
that  there  are  several  police  magistrates,  and 
that  they  have  not  one  eye  and  head  in  com- 
mon, and  that,  consequently,  the  next  police 
magistrate  who  is  called  on  to  decide  such  a 
question  (and  it  is  an  important  one  to  all 
parties),  will  rule  that  a shop  front  and  an 
oven  constitute,  not  one  alteration,  but  “ two 
additions Again,  I may  be  mistaken,  but  I 
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really  cannot  discover  by  what  authority  under 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  a police  magis- 
trate enters  upon  the  business  of  determining 
differences  between  parties  under  this  Act ; and 
when  the  Act  came  first  into  operation,  I had 
imagined  that  the  official  referees  constituted 
the  only  legitimate  court  to  which  parties  could 
refer  their  questions  of  “ doubt  or  difference” 
for  solution,  and  also  that  their  determination 
was  to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties, 
magistrates  or  others. 

Experience,  however,  has  shewn  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  fact,  as  we  at  one  time  find 
police  magistrates  entering  into  the  merits  of 
a case,  and  awarding  to  Mr.  Dean,  baker,  not 
a baker’s  dozen,  but  two  for  one;  and  at 
another  time  instead  of  enforcing  and  support- 
ing the  law,  as  expressed  through  the  office  of 
official  referees,  dismissing  cases  with  sundry 
agreeable  remarks  relative  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  Act  in  question,  an  Act,  by-the-by,  which 
implies  in  its  preamble,  that  a police  magistrate 
never  would  understand  it  better  than  he  had 
understood  the  clever  old  Building  Act.  Now, 
Sir,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
referred  to,  or  questioning  Mr.  Trail’s  deci- 
sion, which  may,  or  may  not  be  correct,  let 
me  ask  whether  in  your  opinion,  a police  ma- 
gistrate has  any  more  troublesome  duty  pre- 
scribed for  him  under  the  13th,  14th,  and 
18th  sections  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  than  the  mere  enforcing  of  the  Act  as 
laid  down  by  the  official  referees  in  their  awards 
and  certificates.  One  can  possibly  contem- 
plate with  complacency  their  decisions  being 
sifted  and  weighed  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  but  I must  confess,  that  I think  the 
deliberate  judgments  of  eminent  professional 
men,  legally  advised  in  making  such  judg- 
ments, should  not  and  were  not  intended  to  be 
subjected  to  be  lightly  commented  upon,  or  set 
aside  by  any  individual  of  only  equal  standing 
with  the  adviser  of  such  gentlemen. — I am, 
Sir,  as  before,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  Aug.  31st.  “ Svvfpyoc,” 

*.*  Our  correspondent  has  overlooked  the 
77th  clause,  under  which,  of  course  it  was,  that 
the  district  surveyor  summoned  the  party  in 
question  for  the  recovery  of  certain  fees.  The 
magistrate  was  bound  to  issue  his  warrant  to 
levy  for  such  fee,  only  in  the  event  of  the 
party  summoned  failing  to  satisfy  him  as  to 
the  refusal  of  payment. 


PUBLIC  NECESSARIES. 

Sir, — That  sink  of  iniquity,  the  halfway 
public-houseon  the  Kensington-road,beingnow 
removed,  and  with  it  the  watering-place,  it  is 
highly  necessary,  on  the  score  of  decency,  that 
the  latter  should  be  replaced  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public.  The  east  end  of  the  shrubbery 
in  the  park  appears  an  appropriate  situation 
for  the  erection  of  such  a convenience.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  will  take  the  same 
into  his  favourable  consideration,  thereby  con- 
ferring a boon  on  the  numerous  pedestrians 
of  all  classes,  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  on  this  much  frequented  line  of 
road. 

The  drain  should  be  taken  into  the  sewer, 
and  might  be  made  use  of  to  carry  off  the  stag- 
nant water  from  the  ditches  in  the  park. 

An  Original  Subscriber. 

Kensington. 

Sir, — I see  by  one  of  your  late  numbers 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  in  the 
metropolis  public  necessaries  and  urinals.  It 
has  long  been  a disgrace  to  the  most  civilized 
capital  in  the  world,  that  public  decency 
should  be  outraged,  whilst  an  obvious  remedy 
was  at  hand.  But  whilst  we  are  thus  seek- 
ing to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  our  own  sex, 
allow  me,  as  a married  roan,  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  unfortunate  condition  of  females 
in  this  regard.  I do  so  in  all  honour  and  re- 
spect, but  I esteem  it  a false  delicacy  to  allow 
them  to  suffer,  through  the  want  of  some  one 
to  advocate  a cause  upon  which  they  are  un- 
able to  speak  for  themselves.  The  conse- 
quences in  many  cases  are  lamentable,  and  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  husband  and 
father,  to  guard  those  they  love  against  diseases 
which  render  existence  a burden. 

The  plan  which  I propose  is  easy  and 
simple,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is 
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the  pride  of  our  countrywomen.  In  each  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  there  might  be  esta- 
blished waiting -rooms  for  ladies,  with  the 
necessary  conveniences  in  an  inner  room. 
Let  the  outer  room,  as  in  the  railway  stations, 
be  provided  with  benches,  &c.,  and  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  a respectable  female; 
let  there  be  also  a counter,  where  cloaks,  um- 
brellas, clogs,  &c.,  could  be  ticketed,  and  left 
for  a few  hours  to  be  taken  care  of:  thus  a 
reason  would  be  furnished  for  any  lady  who 
might  wish  to  enter.  These  waiting-rooms 
must  be  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 
sex,  and  not  even  under  the  same  roof.  No 
gentleman  ought  to  be  perraited  to  cross  the 
threshold  on  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
charge  for  admittance,  were  it  even  as  low  as 
two-pence,  would  amply  defray  all  expenses  ; 
many  would  also  gladly  pay  two-pence  to  sit 
down  for  a few  minutes,  whilst  waiting  for 
friends  or  an  omnibus. 

I beg  to  apologize  for  trespassing  upon  vour 
time,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  means  of 
your  valuable  and  widely  circulated  journal, 
attention  might  be  called  to  a grievance,  under 
which  those  dear  to  us  all  have  long  suffered 
in  silence. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Surgeon. 

***  If  Lord  Morpeth  were  to  see  the  file  of 
communications  on  this  subject  which  have 
reached  us,  he  would  scarcely  need  any  other 
inducement  to  give  immediate  attention  to  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A second  report  of  great  length  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  select  committee  on  railway 
Acts  enactments.  It  is  an  able  document, 
says  The  Times,  advocating  the  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  itself,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
introduction  of  a better  system  of  railway  le- 
gislation ; but  there  is  fear,  it  thinks,  that  the 
resolutions  cannot,  at  this  late  day,  be  adopted, 
especially  when  the  meagre  powers  entrusted 
to  the  railway  board  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  Mr.  Strutt,  member  for  Derby,  is 

said  to  be  the  destined  chief  commissioner  of 

the  new  board. From  the  Parliamentary 

return  of  railway  accidents  lately  called  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  during 
the  half  year  ending  30th  June,  the  number 
of  accidents  was  116  ; of  killed  73  ; of  injured 
84.  Of  these  casualties  15  accidents  (the 
greatest  number)  occurred  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  line,  where  forty-one  persons  were 
injured  and  four  killed.  Next  follows  the 
South-Eastern  : ten  accidents,  in  which  eight 
persons  were  killed  and  seven  injured.  On  the 
London  and  Birmingham  only  four  accidents, 
in  one  of  which  no  injury  resulted,  and  on  the 
Great  Western  and  the  York  and  North  Mid- 
land only  one  accident  each,  in  the  former  of 
which  three  persons  were  injured  and  one 

killed,  and  in  the  latter  one  killed. A 

superior  newly  formed  narrow  gauge  en- 
gine is  said  to  be  able  to  average  a speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  a train  of 

twelve  carriages,  or  about  66  tons. The 

inhabitants  of  Doncaster  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  memorialize  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  to  establish  the  plant 
of  their  railway  in  the  town  of  Doncaster. 
The  mutability  of  human  resolutions  and 
opinions  thus  curiously  exemplified,  cannot 
but  strike  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  all  who 
recollect  how  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
expended  in  the  sometimes  vain  and  at  other 
times  successful  attempt  to  prevent  railway 
companies  from  effecting  this  very  purpose. 

About  1,500  persons  were  conveyed,  on 

the  17th  ult.,  from  Ashton  to  Wakefield  and 
back,  a length  of  106  miles,  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  line,  for  Is.  3d. The  first 

stone  of  the  viaduct  on  the  Liverpool  and  Bury 
line  was  laid  on  Saturday  last. On  Thurs- 

day week  a like  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
site  of  the  Frampton  viaduct  of  the  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  Weymouth  line,  at  Grimston- 
water,  over  the  Frome.  Mrs.  Richard  Brins- 
ley Sheridan  wielded  the  trowel  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  we  do  not  know  whether  she  has  yet 
had  hercuriosity  gratified  by  the  discovery  of  the 

grand  secret  of  the  craft. The  new  pope  has 

privileged  an  Anglo-Roman  Company  to  inter- 
sect the  Roman  states  with  railways — a curious 
and  interesting  episode  to  the  benefits  recipro- 
cally conferred  by  the  Romans  of  old,  in  in- 
tersecting our  own  country  with  roads  and 
aqueducts.  A condition  imposed  by  his  holiness, 
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is  the  realization  of  a guaranteed  fund  of  about 
7,000,000/.  sterling,  a capital  which  is  expected 

to  be  raised. A bill,  it  is  said,  has  beenintro- 

duced  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
authorize  the  truly  “ go-ahead  ” project  of  a 
railway  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Ore- 
gon ! . 

DRAINAGE  AND  VENTILATION. 

Sir,— As  the  subjects  of  drainage  and  venti- 
lation appear  to  he  now  assuming  their  proper 
position  in  the  public  mind,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  has  had  experience  in  either 
matter,  to  make  known  any  suggestions  which 
may  occur  to  them  for  the  improvement  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  any  cases  of  the  bad  effects 
arising  from  a want  of  proper  drainage  or  ven- 
tilation that  may  come  under  their  notice,  so 
that  these  most  important  points,  in  any 
sanatory  measures  which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward by  Government,  may  be  properly  can- 
vassed previously  to  passing  into  a law;  for  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  unless  the  public 
generally  are  roused  into  a proper  sense  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  these  questions,  the 
legislature  will  palm  upon  them  just  such 
another  unsatisfactory  law  as  the  New  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act.  It  is  of  no  use  resting 
ourselves  quietly  under  the  idea  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  will  make  all 
proper  inquiries  as  to  the  best  plans  to  be 
adopted.  They  cannot  possibly,  from  the 
multiplicity  of  their  duties,  give  it  that  calm 
and  undivided  attention  which  the  subject  re- 
quires. The  people  must  act  for  themselves  ; 
only  let  them  speak  boldly  and  plainly,  and 
their  voice  must  and  will  be  heard.  We  must 
not  submit  to  be  told  we  do  not  know  what  is 
required  for  our  own  benefit  in  this  enlightened 
age.  We  have  lived,  or  rather  existed,  quite 
long  enough  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
which  engenders  disease  and  shortens  life ; 
let  us  not,  therefore,  stand  idly  by  and  see  the 
work  half  done.  In  the  first  place  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  different  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  require  the  closest  investigation. 
Millions  of  public  money  have  been  placed  in 
their  hands  ; and,  according  to  their  own  shew- 
ing, they  have  mis-spent  it,  as  any  one  who 
reads  the  account  of  their  meetings  in  The 
Builder  will  see;  therefore,  their  system  of 
management  requires  great  attention.  In  the 
second  place,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  poisoned  by  the  grasping  capitalists  or  the 
speculating  builder,  who  care  not  what  air  we 
breath,  or  whether  we  have  any,  can  they  but 
scamp  the  most  necessary  portions  of  our 
dwellings,  and  smother  the  outside  with  taste- 
less ornaments  which  are  a tax  upon  the  tenant. 
In  many  instances,  perhaps,  parties  seeking  a 
residence  may  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  see  any  defects,  and  avoid  them 
accordingly;  but  how  many  cases  are  there 
where  a person  takes  a house,  and  only  finds 
out  when  too  late  that  it  is  ill-ventilated  and 
improperly  drained.  Many  able  writers  have 
already  entered  in  your  pages  their  opinions 
upon  these  subjects;  but  let  not  this  deter 
others.  “There  is  wisdom  in  a multitude,” 
so  we  must  none  of  us,  however  humble,  be 
ashamed  to  express  our  opinions  upon  such  a 
weighty  matter  as  this — a matter  really  of  life 
and  death. 

The  first  points  that  I will  consider  are  the 
form  and  material  of  drains;  and  from  what 
experience  I have  had,  I certainly  consider  the 
circular  form  for  house  drains  to  be  the  best ; 
and  I believe  almost  every  one  who  has  written 
upon  the  subject  has  decided  upon  the  same, 
but  they  differ  as  to  the  size.  In  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  they  have  been  made  use  of  as 
small  as  3 and  4 inches  diameter,  but  I do  not 
agree  with  so  small  a size  being  used,  at  any 
rate  for  the  main  drain  of  a house,  as  I con- 
sider the  use  of  drains  is  not  alone  for  carrying 
away  refuse  matter  from  the  house,  but  also 
for  draining  away  all  moisture  from  the  earth 
on  which  the  house  is  built,  which  is  other- 
wise likely  to  rise  in  the  walls  ; for  this  purpose 
I think  it  better  for  the  top  of  the  drains  to 
lie  at  least  2 feet  below  the  level  of  the  lowest 
course  of  the  footings,  and  to  be  perforated  on 
the  shoulders  and  top  to  admit  the  moisture 
I certainly  w'ould  not  allow  of  any  cesspools, 
which  are  unnecessary,  and  a great  nuisance, 
hut  as  something  is  required  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  rats  from  the  sewer,  and  the  drafts 
of  air,  which  would  otherwise  rush  up  the 
drains,  a dip  should  be  formed  in  the  drain, 


which  would  constitute  a trap,  and  not  be 
likely  to  stop  up.  The  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  drains  should,  I think,  be  the 
glazed  clay  tubes,  as  recommended  in  your 
journal,  as  it  is  evident  that  if  laid  on  a good 
fall  they  must  clear  themselves.  But  all  drains 
require  the  assistance  of  plenty  of  water,  which 
is  at  present  an  article  that  we  pay  well  for,  and 
are  very  scantily  supplied  with,  in  that  we  are 
the  victims  of  monopoly.  The  water  should  be 
turned  on  for  a certain  time  each  day,  and  no 
ball-cocks  should  be  used,  but  all  cisterns  should 
have  an  overflow-pipe  communicating  with  the 


drain,  so  that  when  the  cisterns  were  filled, 
the  surplus  water  would  run  into  the  drains, 
and  keep  them  perfectly  clean.  All  the  pre- 
sent sewers  which  do  not  lie  at  a sufficient 
depth  should  be  rebuilt,  and  all  gullies  must 
be  trapped,  and  the  foul  air  carried  off  by  other 
means.  There  is  another  point  which  requires 
attention  ; that  is,  to  allow  of  the  free  access 
of  air  to  every  part  of  the  walls  of  a house. 
It  should  he  incumbent  on  all  builders  to  keep 
the  earth  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
by  a covered  area,  with  a grating  or  two  to 
admit  the  air ; this,  together  with  good  drain- 
age, would  insure  the  dryness  of  the  walls  in 
the  basement.  With  regard  to  ventilation,  the 
plan  I should  propose  would  be  to  build  a spare 
flue,  surmounted  bv  a common  cowl,  by  the 
side  of  the  kitchen’or  other  flue  most  in  use, 
and  parted  from  it  by  an  iron  withe,  and  in 
each  room  there  should  be  an  opening  into 
this  flue,  which  would  be  always  warm  ; the 
size  of  the  openings  to  be  increased  as  they 
near  the  top  of  the  house,  as  the  power  of  draft 
there  would  be  less  than  nearer  the  fire;  these 
openings  might  be  either  with  or  without  one 
of  Dr.  Arnott’s  ventilating  valves.  This  plan 
would  be  simple,  and  I think  effective,  and 
might  be  carried  out  with  little  additional  ex- 
pense in  the  building  of  a house.  These  re- 
marks will,  I trust,  if  useless  in  themselves, 
draw  the  attention  of  practical  as  well  as  sci- 
entific men  to  a serious  consideration  of  the 
subjects.  The  Health  of  Towns  Association, 
assisted  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  good  in 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
whose  morality  as  well  as  health  suffers  by  a 
want  of  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  The  daily  press  are  beginning  to  see 
the  importance  of  it;  and  I trust  they  will  use 
their  powerful  voices  in  aiding  the  cause  of 
pure  air  for  our  lungs.  I am  sure  they  cannot 
be  better  employed. — I am  Sir,  &c. 

Vincent  Yardley. 

Bloomsbury,  August  20. 


NEW  LOCK  SPINDLE. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Borough,  has  registered 
a new  spindle.  The  annexed  drawings,  which 
are  to  a scale  of  full  size,  or  twelve  inches  to 
the  foot,  represent  at  Fig  I , the  side  view' of 
the  spindle,  partly  in  section,  at  Fig.  2,  the 
plan  thereof,  and  at  Fig.  3,  a section  taken 
through  the  line  1,  2,  Fig.  2.  The  novelty  of 
the  design  consists  in  forming  an  inclined 
groove  at  one  end  of  the  spindle  as  seen  by 
the  dotted  lines  a,  Fig.  1,  so  that  when  the 
knob  is  adjusted  to  the  necessary  point,  and 
the  tapped  screw  screwed  up, 
the  knob  will  be  perfectly  se- 
cure. By  adopting  the  in- 
clined groove,  the  knob  may 
he  adjusted  to  a door  of  any 
thickness.  Description  — l b 
the  spindle,  one  end  of  which 
is  secured  to  the  knob  c,  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  to  the 
other  end  the  inclined  groove 
a,  is  formed  inclining  down- 
wards from  the  er.d  of  the 
spindle,  as  seen  at  the  dotted 
lines  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2,  shews 
the  plan  of  the  spindle,  with 
the  inclined  groove  a.  And 
Fig.  3 represents  a cross  sec- 
tion of  Fig.  2,  taken  at  the 
line  1,2.  It  is  easily  perceived 
that  when  the  tapped  screw,  d,  is  screwed 
down  in  the  groove  a,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  knob  c,  to  he  pulled  away  from  the 
spindle,  the  inclination  of  the  groove  a,  acting 
as  a wedge  against  it,  and  on  the  contrary  the 
knob  e,  cannot  move  inwards,  owing  to  the 
door  or  lock  coining  in  contact  with  it.  1 he 
part  for  which  the  proprietor  claims  protection 
is  that  marked  a,  the  rest  of  w'hich  is  not  new. 


Buildings  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
— The  church  of  St.  Giles,  erected  at  Cheadle 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  Mr.  Pugin’s 
design,  was  to  he  opened  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
said  to  be  a specimen  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
The  opening  of  the  church  at  Blackmore 
Park,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  V. 
Gaudolfi,  ofOverbury-court,  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  Coventry  Herald , on  Thursday  week. 
The  same  paper  also  speaks  of  the  opening,  on 
that  day,  of  the  chapel  erected  at  Hanley 
Castle.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  said  still 
to  contemplate  the  appropriation  of  Ford 
Abbey,  the  purchase  of  w'hich  a Church  of 
England  clergyman  lately  failed  to  substantiate. 
The  Scottish  Guardian  states,  that  the  estate  of 
Dalbeth,  near  Glasgow,  comprising  upwards 
of  seventy  imperial  acres,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic college  there  also. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS  GRANTED  FOR 
IRELAND. 

Furnished  by  Rich.  Telford,  Office  of  Patents,  5,  Harcourt- 
street,  Dublin. 

Charles  Hancock,  of  Grosvenor-place,  Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gutta  percha,  and  its  ap- 
plications alone  and  in  combination  with  other 
substances.  Sealed  14th,  enrolled  23rd  July, 
1846. 

George  Lowe,  formerly  of  Brick-lane,  Old- 
street,  Middlesex,  but  now  of  Finsbury-circus, 
in  the  said  county,  civil  engineer  (extension  of 
original  invention)  for  an  invention  for  in- 
creasing the  illuminating  power  of  such  coal  gas 
as  is  usually  produced  in  gas  works  ; also  for 
converting  the  refuse  products  from  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  gas  into  an  article  of  commerce 
not  heretofore  produced  therefrom  ; and  also 
of  a new  mode  of  conducting  the  process  of 
condensation  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for 
illumination.  Sealed  14th,  enrolled  27th  July, 
1846. 

John  Brocklehurst,  of  Holborn,  Middlesex, 
lamp  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  hanging  and  disconnecting  of  window- 
sashes  and  fames.  Sealed  11th,  enrolled  19ih 

August,  1846. 


Munich.  — Re-organization  of  the 
Royal  Art  Academy. — The  latest  Bavarian 
Gazette  contains  the  new  constitution  ot  the 
above  establishment,  founded  in  1808.  It  will 
consist  henceforth  of  a director,  four  pro- 
fessors of  painting,  one  of  sculpture,  one  of 
architecture,  one  for  engraving  in  copper,  and 
a professor  of  the  history  of  art.  To  these  are 
added — a teacher  ( docent ) of  anatomy,  and  one 
on  perspective,  for  descriptive  geometry,  and 
the  construction  of  shadows  ; a teacher  of  the 
technical  rudiments  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  a corrector  for  the  superintendence  in  the 
gallery  of  antiques,  and  for  correcting  the 
sketches  of  the  pupils  made  there.  The 
four  professors  of  painting  will  each  direct  an 
especial  school,  in  which  those  pupils  will  be 
admitted  who  have  completed  their  studies  of 
drawing  after  life,  be  it  in  crayon  or  oil,  to  be 
led  now  by  superior  guidance  to  original  com- 
position. These  schools  will  bear  name  after 
the  Professors  at  their  head. 

The  British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  meet  on  Thursday  next 
in  Southampton  to  hold  their  annual  con- 
gress. 
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CormjjouSence. 

LONDON  CHURCHYARDS. 

Sir, — It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  aston- 
ishment and  regret,  that  I perused  your  corres- 
pondent J.  D.  Barry’s  letters  on  the  present 
disgraceful  and  unseemly  state  of  our  church- 
yards. We  read  in  a late  number  of  your 
periodical  “ interesting ” particulars  of  the 
want  of  personal  conveniences  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  disgraceful  condition  of  “ Auld 
Reekie  ” in  this  particular  as  late  as  1750. 
At  these  things  we  “ turn  up  our  noses;”  but 
what  will  posterity  say  of  our  much  vaunted 
refinement,  when  we  allow  such  ulcers,  such 
loathsome  spots  (as  the  present  churchyards 
seem  to  be),  to  remain  ? 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  and 
much  is  doing  at  present,  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  London  ; but  we  must  not 
hide  from  ourselves  the  fact,  that  much,  very 
much,  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent evils  can  only  be  abolished  by  every  man 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  in  remedying 
them.  If  we  do  not  do  our  best  to  over- 
come these  obstacles  to  social  improvement, 
we  are  effectually  rendering  ourselves  accom- 
plices in  the  mischief.  All  questions,  small 
and  great,  are  now-a-days  carried  by  agitation, 
by  incessant,  continual  hammering  on  the 
theme. 

How  long  shall  we  go  on  impregnating  our 
atmosphere  with  the  most  noxious  and  pesti- 
ferous odours  ? And  how  can  we  expect  to 
ward  off  fever  and  malaria?  The  health  of 
thousands  is  too  weighty  a matter  to  be  trilled 
with,  and  if,  as  your  correspondent  says,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  on  one  person  in  particular, 
it  must  rest  upon  the  public  at  large,  who  can 
tolerate  such  a disgraceful  state  of  things. 

I would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  urge  upon 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  upon  your  intelligent  cor- 
respondents, the  necessity  of  raising  their 
voice  against  this  crying  evil.  Had  I more  lei- 
sure, coupled  with  the  pungent  sarcasm  of  your 
great  “ R.,”  I could  declaim  upon  it  at  greater 
length.  1 trust,  however,  I have  said  enough 
to  second  your  demand  for  “ more  earth  for 
charity,”  and  to  call  your  readers’  attention  to 
the  subject.  1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

South  Molton-street,  Hugh  J.  Leslie. 

Bond-street.  __ 

builders’  tenders. — st.  Margaret’s 

CHURCH,  LEICESTER. 

Sir, — Being  in  the  habit  of  reading  The 
Builder,  I met  with  some  good  remarks  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  great  difference  between 
estimates  given  in  for  the  same  work  ; I have 
taken  the  liberty  of  inclosing  a list  of  tenders 
sent  in  this  week  for  alterations  to  be  made  at 
St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Leicester,  for  which 
three  parties  contracted,  and  I think  it  needs 
no  comment. 


Mr.  J.  Yates ^830 

Mr.  S.  Hull G80 
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Yours,  &c. — A Reader. 
Leicester,  Aug.  29th,  1846. 


[Advertisement.] 

THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

“ Sir, — In  the  spring  of  last  year,  we  sup- 
plied a large  quantity  of  Portland  cement  for 
the  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  in  Cornhill, 
and  within  the  last  few  months,  an  article  also 
called  Portland  cement,  but  not  manufactured 
by  us,  has  been  used  at  No.  82,  Cornhill,  and 
has  signally  failed.  Owing  to  the  similarity  in 
the  name,  a very  general  impression  exists  that 
the  cement  which  has  failed  was  of  our  manu- 
facture, but  this  not  being  the  case,  we  venture 
to  claim  the  aid  of  your  widely  circulated 
journal,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  reputation  which 
our  cement  has  hitherto  possessed,  may  not  be 
undeservedly  compromised. 

Many  other  failures  have  also  occurred,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  various  paits  of 
the  country;  we  therefore  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  that  in  no  instance 
has  the  cement  which  has  failed,  been  of  our 
manufacture. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Maudes,  Jones,  and  Aspdin. 

Rotherhithe,  3rd  Sept.  1846, 


[Advertisement.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street, 
Cheapside,  28th  August. 

Sin, — The  disgraceful  appearance  of  the 
south-west  (Cornhill)  corner  of  the  buildings 
at  the  rear  of  the  Royal  Exchange  having 
given  rise  to  a report  that  the  cement  there 
used  was  “ Johns’  Patent  Stucco,”  and  as  that 
report  uncontradicted  is  likely  to  prejudice 
that  material  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
its  advantages  are  still  unknown,  we  request 
your  kindness  in  giving  that  assertion  our  un- 
qualified contradiction.  We  do  not  know 
whose  cement  it  is,  but  we  are  glad  to  see, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  the  buildings, 
that  measures  are  at  length  being  taken  to  re- 
move so  great  an  exposure.  Johns’  cement  is 
applied  only  to  the  back  of  the  buildings  in 
Sweeting’s-alley,  and  any  one  looking  at  that 
will  at  once  see  the  difference  between  the  two 
materials. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Mann  and  Co., 

Agents  for  Johns’  and  Co. 


HJtiscellaiira. 

Terra-Cotta. — In  a review  of  Brong- 
niart’s  “ Treatise  on  Fictile  Art,”  a work 
already  noticed  in  our  pages,  the  Alhenceum 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  material: 
— “ The  difficulties  in  the  application  of  terra- 
cotta to  architectural  purposes  are  mechanical 
and  economic  rather  than  artistic.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  propor- 
tions and  exactness  of  the  forms  in  the  process 
of  firing  ; and  if  none  but  the  finest  clays  were 
used,  the  cost  would  be  little  inferior  to  that 
of  marble.  The  Messrs.  Vizebent  (of  Tou- 
louse, spoken  of  as  the  best  modern  workers 
in  it),  have  only  a thin  crust  of  the  finest  clay 
on  the  surface  of  their  productions, — the  in- 
terior being  composed  of  coarser  and  cheaper 
materials.  Now,  the  difficulty  which  they 
have  to  overcome  is,  to  keep  exact  harmony 
between  the  shrinking  of  the  crust  and  of  the 
inside  during  the  process  of  firing,  or  desicca- 
tion,— so  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
layers  or  the  fracture  of  the  surface.  In  all 
the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  this  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  ; — but  we 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  producers 
failed  much  more  frequently  than  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge.  A greater  defect  in 
terra-cottas  is  their  incapacity  to  resist  the 
continued  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Most  of 
our  readers  have  probably  seen  the  copy  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  commonly  called  the 
Lantern  of  Diogenes,  erected  in  the  park  of 
St.  Cloud.  This,  the  largest  plastic  produc- 
tion of  modern  times,  was  executed  by  the 
Brother  Tribucci,  after  the  designs  of  Moli- 
nos.  The  body  of  the  material  appeared  to  us 
as  close-grained  and  well-burned  as  any  of  the 
ancient  specimens  of  terra-cotta;  but  though 
it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  only  in 
1808,  it  is  already  crumbling  into  decay.  We 
differ,  very  reluctantly,  from  Brongniart, — 
hut  we  are  convinced  that  terra-cottas  will  not 
bear  exposure,  and  that  their  use  should, 
therefore,  he  confined  to  internal  decorations.” 

Pisa  and  other  places  Damaged  by 
Earthquake. — The  church  of  St.  Michael 
has  been  greatly  shaken,  if  not,  as  some  say, 
even  actually  thrown  down  by  the  late  earth- 
quake. An  hour  before,  the  church  was 
crowded  ; and  the  door  was  scarcely  closed 
upon  the  last  lingerer  when  the  roof  fell  in. 
The  movement  of  the  earth  caused  the  people 
even  to  stagger  in  the  streets.  In  the  hilly 
districts  of  Pisa  and  Volterra  entire  villages 
have  been  destroyed.  At  Volterra,  a state 
prison  fell,  and  killed  thirty-eight  and  injured 
other  140  of  the  prisoners.  And  in  the  plain 
of  Cesina,  between  Leghorn  and  Camfriglia, 
most  of  the  country  houses  have  fallen  down. 
Large  ground  fissures  have  been  opened  in 
various  quarters;  and  the  Government  have 
prohibited  traffic  on  the  railways. 

The  Arrangement  of  Kitchens. — We 
are  informed,  that  a work  on  kitchen  arrange- 
ments has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation, 
by,  we  believe,  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  architect, 
who,  os  the  readers  of  The  Builder  are  aware, 
has  already  contributed  to  the  illustration  of 
this  important,  but  much  neglected  subject. 

Bricks  from  China. — A second  cargo  of 
Chinese  Jiric^s  has  been  landed  at  Liverpool. 


Gas  Works,  Kennington-lane. — At  a 
numerous  meeting  of  the  copyholders  and 
others  of  Kennington  and  Vauxhall,  held  on 
the  28th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests against  the  contemplated  erection  of  gas 
works  in  this  populous  and  respectable  vicinity, 
on  the  two-fold  ground  of  injury  to  health  and 
property  by  the  selection  of  such  a site  as  that 
proposed. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


[We  «« 

For  tlic 
hook,  ni 
2,  York 


impelled,  by  the  Inter 


:c  of  the  Stamp  Office,  to  omit 
sliders,  &c.  are  to  he  addressed. 

at  the  office  of  “The  Builder," 


For  iron  roofing  over  the  passcngcr-shcd  at  the  Dublin 
terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland, 
covering  an  area  of  460  feet  long  by  120  broad,  to  be  com* 
pletcd  in  six  months. 

For  certain  alterations  nnd  additions,  and  for  the  erection 
of  stabling  and  other  offices,  at  Brandeston  Hall,  Suffolk. 

For  the  mason  and  brickwork  to  be  done  in  building  a new 
church,  on  Two-mile-hill,  St.  George’s,  Gloucestershire. 

For  the  wright  and  carpenter  work  to  be  done  in  building 
the  new  church  on  Two-milc-hill,  St.  George’s,  Gloucester- 
shire. 


For  the  plasterer’s  work  to  be  done  in  building  the  new 
church,  on  Two-mile-hill,  St.  George’s,  Gloucestershire. 

For  the  slater,  plumber,  painter,  glazier,  and  other  work 
to  be  done  in  building  the  new  church  on  Two-mile-hill,  St. 
George’s,  Gloucestershire. 

For  the  execution  of  engine  workshops  and  other  works  at 
Stratford,  for  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway. 

For  the  erection  of  the  stations  and  station  works  at  Need- 
ham Market  and  Thurston,  on  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  Railway. 

For  a supply  of  split  dry  sound  fir  wood,  or  of  split  birch, 
ash,  and  hazel  mixed,  for  three  years  firing  for  the  barracks 
at  Croydon,  Hounslow,  and  Hampton  Court,  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington,  Regent’s  Park,  Portman-street,  and  St.  John’s 
Wood,  Tower,  Wellington,  St.  George’s  and  Horscguards, 
and  Woolwich. — Separate  tenders. 

For  the  performance  of  certain  builders' works  proposed 
lobe  done  at  the  workhouse  in  Short’s-gardcns,  St.  Giles-in- 
thc-Fields  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. 

For  a gasometer  and  cast-iron  tank  for  the  Great  Yarmouth 
Gas  Works. 


For  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian  Church  at  Ncwcastlc-on- 
Tyne  (promptly). 

For  100  new  chaldron  coal- waggons,  for  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway. 

For  putting  into  good  repair,  and  keeping  in  such  repair, 
the  roads  leading  from  the  site  of  St.  Stephen’s  Gates  to 
Eaton  and  Hartford  Bridges,  Norwich,  for  three  years,  from 
29th  September,  including  materials,  labour,  and  every  other 
expense. 

For  the  mason  and  brickwork  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of 
a church  for  the  Wicker  District,  Sheffield. 

For  the  wright  and  carpenter’s  work  to  be  done  in  the 
erection  of  the  Wicker  District  Church  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  plasterer’s  work  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  the 
Wicker  District  Church,  at  Sheffield. 

For  the  slater's,  plumber’s,  painter’s  and  glazier’s,  and 
other  work  to  be  done  in  the  ereefion  of  the  Wicker  District 
Church  at  Sheffield. 

For  providing  and  fixing  an  oaken  fence  in  the  front,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Greenwich  poor-law-union  work- 

For  building  warehouses  at  Manchester  and  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  for  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  railway — short  exteu- 

For  lighting  the  public  lamps  of  Biggleswade,  Bcdford- 
fordshire,  with  coai  gas,  including  keeping  the  lanterns, 
columns,  and  brackets,  with  fittings,  in  repair. 

For  the  execution  of  that  part  of  Ihe  Edinburgh  and 
Northern  Railway  called  the  Strathearn  Deviation,  extend- 
ing from  near  Newburgh,  Fifeshire,  to  the  Scottish  Central 
Railway,  near  the  Moncrieff  tunnel,  Perthshire — a length  of 
about  9 miles  : in  one  contract. 

For  that  part  of  the  branch  line  of  railway  to  Montrose  on 
the  Aberdeen  railway  from  Dubton  to  near  Montrose — a 
length  of  one  mile  and  upwards. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
railway  from  Auchingowans  to  the  Water  of  Bervie — a length 
of  three  miles  and  upwards. 

For  the  formation  and  completion  of  two  large  reservoir* 
and  the  work  connected  therewith,  for  the  Heywood  Water- 


For  the  execution  of  the  Nidd  contract  on  the  Leeds  and 
Thirsk  Railway,  extending  from  the  road  lending  from  Har- 
rogate to  Knares  borough,  at  Starbeck  to  Wormald  Wor- 
mald  Green,  a length  of  about  six  miles. 

For  the  mason  and  brick-work  required  in  building  a 
church  nt  Lyncsack  nnd  Soltley,  in  the  parish  of  Hnmsterely, 
county  of  Durham. 

For  the  wright  and  carpenter  work  required  in  the  building 
of  the  new  church  at  Hnmsterely,  Durhamshire. 

For  the  plaster  work  required  for  the  now  church  at  Ilam- 
sterely. 

For  the  slater’s,  plumber’s,  glazier’s,  painter’s,  and  other 
works  required  for  the  Hamsterely  new  church. 

For  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  connected  with  the 
baths  and  laundries  for  the  poor  at  Bath  (promptly). 

For  sinking  the  shaft  for  the  Sunderland  Water-works. 

For  5,500  tons  of  wrought-iron  rails,  and  2,000  tons  of 
cast-iron  chairs  for  the  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Stourvalley  Railway. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  between 
Bristol  and  the  Standish  Junction,  near  Stonohouac,  on  the 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  line  of  railway. 

For  the  letting  on  royalty  or  otherwise,  of  an  excellent 
mine  of  clay  near  Birmingham,  with  constant  supply  of  water 
and  sand,  and  near  a railway  and  canal. 

For  letting  a plumber’s,  glazier’s,  and  painter’s  shop,  es- 
tablished in  the  line  for  twenty-one  years  at  Bromley,  Kent. 


COMPETITION. 

An  architect  is  to  be  appointed  to  prepare  designs  and 
plans  for,  and  to  superintend  the  erection  of,  forty  alms- 
houses at  Lower  Tooting ; applications  in  writing. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Maiden  Bradley  and  Mere,  about  400  oak,  ash,  and 
elm  timber  trees  and  saplings,  with  a quantity  of  fir  poles. 

At  Colne  Engaine,  convenient  lots  of  ash,  oak,  and  elm 
timber. 

At  Hadleigh,  near  Rayleigh,  1,000  oak,  ash,  and  asp  poles, 
23,000  bavins,  1,300  oak  spokes,  and  1,200  oak  piles. 

At  ltentley,  near  Atherstone,  Warwickshire,  twenty-one 
lots  of  oak  coppice  timber. 

At  Hull,  an  extensive  stock  of  Honduras,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba  mahogany,  rosewood  planks,  mahogany  veneers, 
oak  knots,  cedar,  satia,  ebony  and  other  fancy  woods,  birch 
timber,  &c. 

At  Tooley-street,  Borough,  the  building  materials  of  a 
stack  of  warehouses. 

At  Cambridge  : three  steam-engines  of  half,  four,  and  ten 
ho  sc  power,  a powerful  crane,  &c. 

At  North  Shields:  an  extensive  stock  of  paints,  oils, 
plumbing  work,  gas  fittings,  and  braziers’  work,  all  in  suit* 
able  lots. 

At  Dudley  Port  Iron  Works,  Tipton,  Staffordshire : a 
stock  of  forge  and  mill  castings,  &c.,  including  a pair  of 
cast-iron  door  posts,  a turning  lathe,  a wrought-iron  tank 
12  feet  by  2 feet,  and  2 feet  2 inches  deep,  a large  round  iron 
boiler  of  seven  tons,  floor  plates,  &c. 

At  Somerby,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  if  not  previously  by 
private  tender,  a large  quantity  of  Scots,  spruce,  and  larch 
firs  of  large  size,  suitable  for  builders  or  railway  contractors. 

At  Bentley,  near  Atherstone,  Warwick  : 400  oak  trees  in 
seventeen  lots,  and  1 IS  oak  and  ash  poles  in  four  lots. 

BY  PRIVATE  TENDER. 

At  Southampton  : a cargo  of  yellow  pine,  rock  elm,  spruce 
deals,  and  lathwood. 

At  Woodchester-park,  Gloucestershire:  a quantity  of  oak 
trees. 

At  Grey  Bull  Inn,  Hexham  : 10  lots  of  cut  larch  and  Scots 
timber,  of  large  size. 

At  I nvergordon  Castle,  Ross-shire  : a great  many  larch, 
spruce,  and  Scots  fir  trees,  in  lots,  near  a harbour. 

At  Roseneath,  Dumbartonshire  : a quantity  of  Scot  s fir 
timber. 

At  Hull : a large  quantity  of  Beech  timber,  suitable  for 
piles  and  planking;  also  strong  larch  poles  and  railway 
fencing. 

At  Leeds:  a gas  apparatus,  suitable  for  a country  mansion, 
village  factory,  or  inn. 

At  Snapc’s  plantation,  near  Kilbum : about  six  acres  of 
larch  timber  40  years’  growth,  and  suitable  for  railway  pur- 
poses. 

At  Leeds  : an  18-horse  power  steam-engine  with  boiler  of 
25-horse  power,  to  be  disposed  of  on  very  low  terras. 

At  Newington-causeway  : a second-hand  vertical  saw-mill, 
for  planks  and  deals,  24  inches  deep,  with  10  standards, 
racks,  &c. 

At  Belfast : a pair  of  50-horse  power  condensing  steam- 
engines,  collectively  100-horse  power. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  2/s.  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  . „ 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphaltc  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
"The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghieo.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2$  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging 

• Manufacturers,  1,  Southampton-strect,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  Becond  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


“A  Subscriber”  will  find  a table  in  our  last  volume, 
p.  553. 

11  F.  F.” — We  do  not  know  who  was  the  architect  or  the 
builder  of  the  church  at  Wimbledon,  “executed  in  flint 
rubble  work.” 

“ Amateur.”— We  shall  be  happy  to  see  one  of  the  de- 
scriptions alluded  to. 

“ British  Museum.” — Various  letters  shall  have  con- 
sideration. 

“ IV.  D.” — We  arc  afraid  we  cannot  assist  him,  but  will 
endeavour  to  see  him. 

“ B.  B.  B.” — The  paper  has  not  reached  us. 

“ A Constant  Subscriber.” — The  spandrils  alluded  to, 
casts  of  which  are  in  the  Soane  Museum,  are  of  the  late 
Tudor  period,  and  formed  part  of  some  small  doorway.  As 
to  their  belonging  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  one  who  ought  to 
know  says,  “ Sir  John  never  troubled  himself  as  to  the  place 
whence  Gothic  casts  came.  I doubt  whether  they  do  belong 
to  St.  Alban* ; the  Gothic  casts  in  Sir  John’s  Museum  were 
made  by  Mr.  Estall,  at  the  time  he  was  employed  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  after  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  casts 
in  question  catue  at  that  time.  Estall  kept  copies  for  him- 
self ; and  when  his  stock  was  sold  off  a few  years  since,  the 
casts  your  correspondent  has  probably  came  out  of  it.” 

“ Truly  Constant  Ileuder.” — The  gentleman  named  is 
the  German  Professor  in  the  Institution.  We  know  but 
little  of  him  personally  ; but  from  all  we  hear,  he  is  both  a 
scholar  and  a m m of  high  character.  We  should  recom- 
mend our  correspondent  to  take  the  more  direct  course  of 
seeking  a personal  interview. 

“Puddling.” — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  best 
method  of  puddling  a reservoir  (to  supply  a mansion;,  made 
in  a natural  valley  about  30  yards  long,  and  20  yards  wide  ; 
the  surface  stratum  being  a light  porous  gravel  and  sand,  in- 
terspersed with  roots.  Also  the  best  method  of  making  the 
retaining  wall  of  the  dam-head  water-tight,  that  being  built 
of  rubble  limestone  (grouted). 

Received. — “I).  A.  C.,”“W.  C.  J.”  “Metropolitan 
Bridges  and  Westminster  Improvements,”  by  Mr.  Howard 
Douglas,  51. P , second  edition  (Boone,  Bond-street);  “Third 
Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Westminster  Bridge;’’ 
“Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  by 
Thomas  Tate,  , Longman,  1S16) ; “Railway  Register”  for 
September:  “ Old  England’s  Worthies  ” for  September  (C. 
Knight  ; “ Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,  ” sculpture  (Knight). 


AD VB  a/E1  X S E 2VS  ESJTS . 

INVENTORS  and  DEPOSITORS  of 

WORKING  MODELS  and  of  other  Specimens  of 
the  Useful  Arts  (as  well  as  the  Visitors  of  the  ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION)  arc  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  Directors  have  given  their  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  new  appointment  of  Demonstrator  in  Me- 
chanics, whose  duty  will  be  to  explain  to  the  Visitors  the 
principles  and  uses  of  the  above  Specimens  with  clearness 
and  simplicity.  The  Lectures  now  comprise  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  ;is  well  as  other  objects  of  present  interest.  The 
beautiful  Optical  Exhibitions,  &c.  &c.  — Admission,  Is. 
Schools,  Half-price. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New- road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  See.  Sec.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


French  paper-hangings.  — The 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  new  tariff  having  reduced  the  duty  from  Is.  to  2d. 
per  yard, Messrs. MARKS  andCo.  have,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  principal  continental  manufacturers,  established  a depot 
at  59,  Pnnces-street,  Leicester-square,  containing  a most 
extensive  stock  of  all  the  richest  and  most  recherchi  designs 
in  decoration  and  paper-hangings,  at  Parisian  prices. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JT.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  having  re- 

• moved  to  their  new  manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  consi- 
derable reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices  of  their 
extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising  every  variety 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  ; a'so  in  their  complete 
assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for  every  de- 
s-ription  of  room,  to  show  the  effect  of  which,  they  have 
recently  fitted  up  a number  of  rooms  in  their  factory  in  their 
different  styles,  to  which  they  beg  to  solicit  inspection.  They 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into  contracts 
in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  execution  of  them  in  the 
first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  have  also  a regular  supply  of  French 
papers  of  all  the  newest  patterns. 


GLASGOW  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN, 
12,  Ingram-street. 

LIST  of  PRIZES. — The  following  Prizes, 

which  were  awarded  by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of 
last  session,  were  distributed  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
I7th  curt.,  within  the  premises  of  the  Institution,  in  pre- 
sence of  a large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  and 
the  students.— JOHN  LEADBETTER,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Guild, 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institution,  in  the  chair. 


Shading  from  the  Round  in  Figure. 

1st  Prize 3 Guineas James  Craig. 

2nd  — 2 — Silvester  Scott. 

3rd  — 1 — Alexander  Wilson. 


Shading  from  the  Round  in  Ornament. 

1st  Prize 4 Guineas Alexander  Wilson. 

2nd  — 2 — James  Buchanan. 

3rd  ■ — 1 — Alexander  Craigie. 

Shading  from  the  Flat  in  Figure. 

1st  Prize 24  Guineas Miss  C.  H.  Urc. 

2nd  — 2 — John  Henry. 

3rd  — 14  — John  T.  Henderson. 

Shading  from  the  Flat  in  Ornament. 

1st  Prize 2i  — John  Boskill. 

2nd  — 2 — Miss  M.  R.  Paterson. 

3r£  — 14  — \ _t  ual  f William  Henry. 

4th  — li  — J etluai  \ John  T.  Henderson. 

Outline  in  Ornament. 

Only  Prize 2 Guineas William  Brown, 

Outline  from  the  Flat. 

1st  Prize 1J  Guineas William  Steven. 

2nd  — 1 — Alex.  Brownlie. 

3rd  — 1 — Edward  Allan. 

4th  — 1 — Crighton  J.  Rait. 

JAMES  RITCHIE,  Secretary. 
Glasgow,  18th  August,  1846. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a \ LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

S ,/x  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
m 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
£ 4 inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  Sec. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hv.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builder?  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Sec. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Sec.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TAD  AMS  (from  Byron  and  Loup), 
• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers'  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Sec. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  Sec. 
Wheelwright's  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  seasoned  floor- 
ing, match  boarding  fit  for  immediate  use,  and  mouldings 
prepared  by  machinery,  all  at  reduced  prices. 


UNION  SAW,  PLANING  MILLS  AND  TIMBER 
YARD,  LISSON-STREET,  PADDINGTON. 

EVIGERS,  jun.,  begs  to  inform  the 

• Public  he  has  re-opened  the  above  premises  (late 
Gatehouse  and  Co.),  and  that  he  intends  keeping  a first-rate 
stock  of  all  the  usual  descriptions  of  yellow  and  white  deals, 
battens,  spruce  and  pine  deals,  aud  plank,  mahogany,  pre- 
pared flooring,  matched  boarding,  machine  struck  mould- 
ings, beech  quarters,  and  plank,  and  all  descriptions  of 
timber  and  deals,  fit  for  immediate  use,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
for  ready  money. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Sec.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  aud  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Sec.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  grovingandtongueingaboard  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  freight  or  loads.  Pre- 
pared Sand  for  Plastering. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ,  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset- street,  Fleet-street’ 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1846. 

i^HE  northern  wing  of  the 
Privy  Council  Office, 
Whitehall,  as  altered  by 
Mr.  Barry,  is  to  be  com- 
menced immediately.  A 
boarding  has  been  formed 
preparatory  for  taking  down  the  old  Treasury 
offices,  on  the  site  of  which  it  will  stand,  and 
an  eyesore  in  one  of  our  noblest  thoroughfares 
will  thus  at  last  be  removed.  The  structure 
in  question  would  probably  have  been  removed 
long  ago,  for  the  completion  of  Sir  John 
Soane’s  design,  but  for  an  oversight  in  setting 
out  his  new  building,  which  would  have  made 
the  continuation  of  it  advance  so  greatly  on 
the  foot-path,  as  to  have  interfered  with  the 
regularity  of  the  street.  Now  that  the  old 
deformity  is  really  coming  down,  we  have  one 
plea  to  make  for  it,  which  is  that  its  Tudor 
doorway,  and  other  similar  parts,  relics  of  a 
more  ancient  building,  may  be  safely  pre- 
served. 

Little  did  Sir  John  think  when  he  finished 
his  Privy  Council  Office  in  1825  or  1826  (with 
the  exception  of  the  north  wing),  that  the  ar- 
tistical  part  of  it  would  so  soon  give  place  to 
the  work  of  another  ; indeed,  a much  less  par- 
tial witness  if  appealed  to  could  scarcely  have 
expected  that  such  would  be  the  case.  So 
quietly  and  quickly  too  has  it  been  done, 
that  the  public  have  been  asked  how  they  like 
the  alteration,  before  they  had  inquired  whe- 
ther it  was  necessary  or  desirable.  The  want 
of  greatly  increased  accommodation,  and  the 
required  alteration  of  the  line  of  front,  appear 
conjointly  to  have  led  to  it,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  metropolis  is  a considerable  gainer jn 
consequence. 

The  front  is  exceedingly  ornate  above  the 
ground-floor,  and  displays  that  carefulness  in 
the  details  apparent  in  all  Mr.  Barry’s  works. 
Attached  Corinthian  columns  (a  long  series), 
on  rusticated  piers  brought  out  from  the  front 
wall  to  receive  them,  carry  a highly  enriched 
entablature,  which  is  crowned  in  the  centre 
portion  of  the  composition  by  a balustrade. 
The  wings  have  an  attic  story, terminated  with  a 
similar  balustrade.  An  enriched  frieze  i3  in- 
troduced under  the  cornice  of  the  attic,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  attic  pilasters  are  carved 
1 “ drops  ” of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  pedestals 
; in  the  balustrade  carry  urn-shaped  vases ; 
i those  at  the  angles  of  the  wings  are  more  lofty 
i than  the  others.  The  entablature  breaks 
i over  every  column,  as  does  the  attic  cornice 
i over  the  pilasters  ; and  with  the  piers  on  which 
l the  columns  stand,  the  pilasters,  pedestals, 
i and  vases,  give  that  predominance  to  the 
' vertical  line  which  obtains  in  the  greater 
i number  of  Italian  structures  raised  during,  or 
i soon  after,  the  Revival,  and  which  resulted 
■ almost  necessarily,  from  the  employment  of 
; adventitious  columnar  decoration.* 

These  numerous  breaks  in  the  entablature 
| produce  a certain  degree  of  flutter,  not  alto- 
j gether  free  from  objection.  A stronger 
[ ground  of  objection,  however,  for  those  who 
; are  anxious  to  cavil,  is  a want  of  unity. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  it  can  be  urged  justly 


* The  predominance  of  the  vertical  line  in  the  new  build- 
i ing  has  been  already  remarked  on  in  the  current  number  of 
“The  Civil  Engineers’  Journal,”  which,  we  should  mention 
F gives  an  excellent  representation  of  the  front,  ’ 


that  the  parts  are  in  any  degree  discordant — 
quite  the  reverse;  all  are  homogeneous,  and 
in  good  agreement, — but  that  it  fails  to  point 
itself  out  as  one  public  building.  It  may 
appear  to  the  stranger  to  be  a range  of 
Government  offices,  or  a series  of  private 
residences  ; and  this  we  hold  to  be  a failing ; 
but  then  it  is  a failing  which  belongs  rather  to 
circumstances  than  to  the  architect.* 

As  we  are  in  Westminster,  let  us  look  in  at 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  (notwithstand- 
ing the  notice  posted  at  the  principal  entrance),! 
where  the  same  able  architect  is  expressing 
himself  in  a different  language. 

The  objection  to  which  we  have  just  now 
alluded,  is  often  urged  against  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace,  but  has  never  seemed  to  us  valid, 
even  in  its  present  state.  And  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  shew  the  reason  why.  More- 
over, when  the  design  is  completed,  when  the 
towers  rise  to  their  intended  height,  the  effect 
will  be  to  alter  the  outline  entirely,  and  group 
the  whole,  more  perfectly  still,  into  one  pile. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which,  more  par- 
ticularly, attention  is  now  directed,  the  works 
are  making  rapid  progress.  The  ceiling  and 
upper  part  of  the  walls  are  finished,  and 
carvers  and  joiners  are  occupied  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  place  in  fixing  the  wainscot  fittings, 
both  in  the  House  and  lobbies.  Those  in  the 
former  are  most  elaborately  carved  out  of  the 
solid,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  work- 
men. 

The  decorations  will  be  gorgeous — dazzling. 
The  ceiling,  formed  into  deeply-sunk  panels, 
is  covered  with  gold  and  colours.  Under 
each  wall-piece,  from  principal  timbers,  is  a 
sculptured  canopy  and  niche,  solidly  gilt  where 
finished,  between  which  occur  the  windows,  to 
be  filled  with  stained  glass  (six  on  each  side), 
and  compartments  for  fresco. 

The  Athenaum,  in  a recent  number,  ex- 
pressed some  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of 
such  adornments : “ because,  though  casual 
visitors  may  be  more  than  satisfied  — even 
enchanted  — ‘My  Lords,’  themselves,  are 
likely  to  feel  sated  by  the  constant  blaze 
of  so  much  architectural  and  pictorial  pomp. 
Such  a sumptuously,  not  to  say  extravagantly 
adorned  hall,  would  be  more  in  place  within 
the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle,  for  royal  banquets 
and  festivities,  than  as  a place  for  solemn  de- 
bate on  grave  and  anxious  matters.  Putting 
propriety  of  purpose  out  of  the  question,  we 
entertain  great  doubts,  too,  as  to  the  effect 
which  such  profusion  of  painted  glass  as  is 
intended  will  have  upon  the  fresco  paintings. 
Besides  that  gleams  of  coloured  light  may  oc- 
casionally fall  from  the  windows  upon  parts 
of  the  mural  pictures,  quite  different  in  hue 
from  the  colours  on  the  latter, — will  not  the 
windows  overpower  the  paintings,  and  cause 
them  to  look  flat  and  dull,  by  comparison  ? — 
or  can  that  inconvenience  be  remedied  by 
exaggerating  the  colours  of  the  frescos,  and 
painting  them  up  accordingly?” 

It  further  says:  — “We  may  be  allowed, 
also,  to  ask,  whether  another  matter  has 
been  taken  into  consideration — because  if  it 
has  hitherto  been  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  it  without 
further  delay.  Will  not  the  effect  and  cha- 

*  The  whole  length  of  the  front,  when  completed,  will  be 
296  feet ; the  height  of  centre  part,  56  feet  6 inches  ; and  of 


the  wings,  67  feet  6 inches.  The  latter  is  made  out  thus : — 

Height  from  pavement  to  base  of  column 19  ft.  0 in. 

„ of  columns  25  (j 

„ entablature 7 6 

1,  attic n 0 

,,  balustrade  4 6 


t “ Great  inconvenience  and  interruption  to  the  progress  of 
the  works  having  been  occasioned  by  the  admission  of 
strangers,  the  issue  of  all  further  orders  of  admission  is 
henceforth  prohibited.” 


racter  contemplated  for  the  ‘ House  ’ be,  in 
great  measure,  lost  at  those  particular  times 
when  the  place  will  be  chiefly  used  for  busi- 
ness? After  dark,  the  painted  windows  will 
not  show  themselves  otherwise  than  as  gloomy 
gaps  and  vacancies,  occupying  the  upper  half 
of  the  two  side  walls.  A singular  degree  of 
brilliancy  might,  however,  be  obtained  at 
night,  by  lighting  up  the  House  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  without — by  means  of  gas 
burners  on  the  outside  of  the  windows.  This 
would  be  further  useful  as  helping  ventilation. 
The  plan  appears  to  us  to  have,  independently 
of  its  novelty,  much  to  recommend  it ; — should 
there  be  objections  to  it,  not  perceived  by  us, 
we  yet  hope  that  while  they  have  their  due 
weight,  the  suggestion  itself  will  not  be  wholly 
disregarded — merely  because  it  is  a sugges- 
tion.” 

The  effect,  we  venture  to  think,  would  be 
much  more  agreeable  without  these  illuminated 
windows  than  with  them.  Relative  to  the 
windows  themselves,  we  cannot  find  that  any 
of  the  glass  painters  are  engaged  upon  them  ; 
certainly  not  the  London  artists,  which  is 
somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  which  is  to  elapse  before  the 
Peers  are  to  meet  there. 

Some  anxiety,  we  know,  prevails  on  this 
subject  amongst  the  glass  painters  who  ex- 
hibited their  works  to  the  Commissioners. 

One  work  in  fresco  is  already  completed, 
the  “ Baptism  of  Ethelbert,”  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
It  occupies  a very  honourable  position  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chamber,  and  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  art. 

This  article  having  taken  a gossiping  form, 
we  will  say  a word  or  two  on  some  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  another  public  building,  which 
shew  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn. 

After  unsuccessful  trial  of  divers  new  mate- 
rials, the  open  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange  is 
again  paved  with  the  “Turkish  stone”  that 
formed  the  pavement  of  the  old  building,  and 
which , we  cannot  avoid  saying,  looks  very  coarse, 
inartificial,  and  unworthy  of  its  position.  Tessel- 
lated pavement  was  laid  in  the  first  instance, 
and  failed.  This  gave  place  to  asphalte  ; and 
then  the  asphalte  was  cleared  away  to  let  in 
the  old  stones  again.  We  look  on  these 
failures  as  something  almost  disgraceful,  not 
to  the  architect  of  the  building,  but  to  indus- 
trial and  artistical  England.  The  Romans 
constructed  magnificent  pavements  here  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  which,  when 
opened,  as  at  Woodchester  and  Cirencester, 
lately  referred  to,  or  in  Threadneedle-street, 
close  to  the  building  in  question,  arc  found 
even  now  solid  and  substantial,  brilliant  and 
effective.  We,  with  what  they  have  done 
before  our  eyes,  and  with  all  our  boasted  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  our  improved  ma- 
chinery, make  two  attempts  to  produce  a pave- 
ment for  the  chief  building  in  the  city  of 
London  a little  out  of  the  common  way  (only 
very  little),  and  failing  utterly,  are  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  old  stones  of  the  former  area  ! 

The  occurrence  is  suggestive,  and  should 
induce  consideration. 


A Word  to  Artists. — Use  the  simplest 
and  best-understood  medium  : do  not  risk  the 
premature  destruction  of  your  paintings  by  in- 
dulging your  caprice  or  making  experiments 
in  the  wrong  place.  Several  of  Hilton’s  pic- 
tures are  beginning  to  present  a melancholy 
appearance,  through  the  failure  of  the  medium 
employed.  The  eye  of  the  principal  figure,  in 
his  fine  work  from  Spenser,  deposited  in  the 
National  Gallery,  has  actually  floated  out  of 
its  place.  The  picture  has  been  reversed,  in 
order  to  get  the  eye  back  again— but  success 
seems  doubtful. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE 
OF  PISA  * 

In  the  early  churches  the  enmpnnile  was 
not  employed,  as  bells  were  not  introduced 
into  Italy  till  the  seventh  century.  It  then 
long  continued  to  be  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  design,  and  was  frequently  quite  detached, 
as  in  the  example  at  IJisa>  By  some,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  that  the  foundations  in 
Italy,  frequently  precarious,  prevented  its 
erection,  as  unequal  pressure  would  perhaps 
have  occasioned  disastrous  results.  The  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Revicjo  argues  that  it  origi- 
nated north  of  the  Alps.  The  campanile  of 
Pisa  is  in  eight  stories,  but  had  originally  but 
seven.  The  plan  is  circular,  consisting  of  six 
peristyles,  or  stories  of  circular  porticoes,  be- 
sides the  lower  and  bell  stories.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  design,  which  is  of  great 
beauty,  was  suggested  by  similar  towers  in 
Roman  buildings,  of  which  there  was  one 
called  the  Septizonium,  at  Rome ; and  the  Coli- 
seum itself  may  have  had  some  influence. f 
4 hd  columns  support  arches,  and  have  capitals 
of  Corinthian  character,  but  displaying  great 
variety.  The  arches  in  the  lower  story  are 
solid,  and  the  wall  is  here  13  feet  5 inches 
thick.  The  staircase  is  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  The  upper  story  is  vaulted  over, 
an  opening  oF  hexagonal  form  being  left; 
above  this  is  the  bell  story,  which  according 
to  Morrona,  Avas  added  by  Tommaso,  of  Pisa, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  this  campa- 
nile from  its  inclination,  which  is  about  12 
leet  6 inches  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
though  the  line  of  the  centre  of  gravity  falls 
wi thin  the  base,  it  could  hardly  have  remained 
standing,  hod  not  the  architects  taken  extraor- 
dinary care,  by  means  of  metal  cramps  and 
good  construction,  to  keep  the  masonry  to- 
gether. It  withstood  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake, which  lately  did  so  much  injury  to  some 
of  the  buildings  at  Pisa.  The  writer  of  a 
letter,  already  quoted  from  in  these  pages,  says, 

“ The  leaning  tower  survived  the  shock,  and 
is  still  firm.  I ran  to  see  what  had  become  of 
it,  and  great  was  my  surprise  at  finding  it  still 
standing  and  firm.  What  an  object  it  must 
have  formed  at  the  moment  of  the  shock.  Those 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  it, 
assured  me  that  its  vibrations  were  most 
awful.”  It  not  only  leans,  but  is  twisted  in  a 
curious  manner,  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  represent.  The  architects  seem  to  have 
attempted  after  the  first  failure,  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  perpendicular,  so  that  the  lines  seem 
in  no  regular  direction.  An  idea  has  long 
prevailed,  that  the  architects,  Bonano  of  Pisa, 
and  William  of  Inspruck,  who  commenced  the 
building  in  1174,  intended  it  as  a display  of 
their  skill.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  in 
a building  like  the  Garisenda  Tower,  at  Bo- 
logna, another  remarkable  instance,  but  could 
hardly  have  influenced  the  architects  of  a 
beautiful  structure  like  this.  The  altar 
of  the  cathedral,  erected  in  1774,  stand- 
ing within  a short  distance  of  the  campanile, 
sank  soon  after  it  was  put  up,  and  would  seem 
to  prove  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  The 
campanile  has  sunk  much  into  the  ground, 
which  has  had  to  be  exca\ated  round  it  to 
show  the  base.  The  note-books  of  travellers 
record  all  kinds  of  impressions,  either  at  look- 
ing up  at  the  overhanging  mass,  or  on  look- 
ing down  at  the  low  side  from  the  summit, 
protected  by  a single  iron  rail,  where  the 
feet  seem  to  be  without  support.  The  steps 
lean  in  all  directions,  and  a curious  delusion 
is  produced  in  descending  to  the  open  door- 
Avay,  where  the  jambs  appear  perpendi- 
cular, and  tbe  columns  and  windotvs  of  the 
cathedral  inclined. 

Of  tbe  different  buildings  included  within 
the  monastery  of  the  middle  ages,  the  quadrangle 
of  cloisters  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting.  There,  meditation  seems  to  hold 
her  residence,  and  memory  to  tell  of  those,  avIio 
once  paced  the  long-drawn  aisle,  but  are  noAv 
beneath  the  turf  Avhich  those  cloisters  inclose. 
Something  of  this,  we  might  feel,  wi  thin  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Italy,  that  cloistered  quad- 
rangle, which  took  its  name  from  the  cemetery 
of  Pisa,  the  earth  of  which  Avas  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land. 

ToAA’ards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  Arch- 
bishop Ubaldo,  having  been  driven  from 

* See  p.  409,  ante. 
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Palestine,  brought  his  vessels  home  laden  Avith 
the  sacred  earth,  Avhich  he  deposited  on  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  The  pre- 
sent structure  Avas  commenced  in  1278,  accord- 
ingtothePisan  chronology,  whichisayear  later 
than  the  common  style,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  1283.  Giovanni  di  Pisa  was 
the  architect.  It  forms  a quadrangle,  resem- 
bling the  cloisters  of  a monastery,  Avithin  which 
certain  families  had  the  right  of  burial.  The 
walls  Avere  decorated  with  frescoes,  and  monu- 
ments Avere  erected  to  those  whose  remains 
Avere  deposited.  Many  of  these  monuments 
w’ere  Roman  ivorks,  some  of  them  intended  for 
a very  different  purpose,  Avhilst  others  repre- 
sent scenes  from  the  heathen  mythology,  or 
subjects  strangely  at  variance  with  the  Christian 
religion.  Subsequently,  many  remarkable  works 
of  art  have  been  collected  within  the  walls,  and 
the  building  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable 
museums  in  Italy.  Externally,  it  is  extremely 
plain,  consisting  of  a range  of  pilasters  and 
arches  ; the  mouldings  of  the  latter  springing 
from  busts  or  corbels,  immediately  above  the 
capitals.  It  is  entered  on  the  side  next  the 
cathedral  by  two  plain  doorways.  In  the 
“ Architecture  Toscane  ” a Avork  Ave  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  these  pages,  the  plan  is 
drawn  rectangular;  but  Messrs.  Cresy  and 
Taylor  represent  it  slightly  varying  from  that 
form  : avo  believe  the  last  is  correct.  Piers, 
composed  of  clustered  pilasters  standing  upon 
pedestals,  support  semi-circular  arches,  busts 
being  again  inserted  at  the  springing.  The 
pedestals  stand  upon  a step,  upon  Avhich  rises 
a dwarf  wall.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
building  consists  in  the  filling  in  of  these 
arches,  which  are  enriched  with  mullions  and 
tracery,  resembling  that  of  good  Gothic  ex- 
amples. It  is  of  the  geometrical  decorated 
character,  but  the  mullions,  for  so  Ave  must 
term  them,  have  bases  and  capitals,  imitated 
from  those  of  the  piers.  The  Campo  Santo 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  controA’ersy, 
before  mentioned.  Mr.  Smirke,  in  the 
Archceologia,  vol.  xv.,  having  alluded  to  the 
building,  as  indicating  the  early  use  of 
Gothic  architecture,  Sir  II.  C.  Englefield,  Bart., 
gave  arguments  to  prove  that  the  tracery  avos 
later  in  date.  Mr.  Smirke  re-asserted  his 
opinion  that  the  building  had  not  undergone 
any  alteration,  and  argued  from  the  tOAver  of 
the  church  of  II  Frari,  at  Venice,  of  Avhich 
he  gave  a drawing,  but  Avhich  has  since  been 
shew  n to  be  of  the  date  13Gl,and  notbyNiccolo 
da  Pisa,  like  the  body  of  the  church,  that  it 
Avas  not  unusual  to  have  circular  and  pointed 
arches  in  the  same  building.  He  believed  that 
the  tracery  and  AvindoAv  openings  in  the  Pisan 
building,  Avere  of  the  same  date,  but  that  there 
Avas  no  stained  glass.  The  careful  examination 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  hoAvever  ( Archccologiu , 
vol.  xx.),  placed  the  matter  in  a different  light. 
He  discovered  that,  whilst  the  main  portion  of 
the  building  was  from  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ot  Pisa,  the  tracery  Avas  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  Gothic  portions  had  certainly 
been  added,  for  the  tracery  and  the  half  pillars, 
or  responds,  Avere  not  connected  with  the  piers, 
"’hi  1st  the  capitals  Avere  unconnected  Avith  the 
adjoining  mouldings  of  the  pilaster.  The 
Gothic  capitals,  also,  AA’ere  more  delicately 
Avorked,  though  freely  imitated  from  those  of 
the  pilasters.  In  reference  to  the  date  of  those 
additions,  he  referred  to  an  inscription,  record- 
ing the  erection  of  certain  marble  AvindoAvs  in 
1464.  It  had  been  supposed  that  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture Avas  discontinued  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  the  date  Avas,  at  all  events,  Avhen  the  use  of 
large  panes  of  stained  glass  Avas  practised.  In 
the  Arcliceologia , vol.  xxiii.,  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke 
took  up  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  shotv 
that,  there[t(.we  circumstances  of  construction, 
tending  to  prove  the  tracery  part  of  the  original 
design.  Judging  from  inscriptions,  he  thought 
that,  the  building  being  erected  by  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  in  1283,  Antonio  Pisano,  in  1464,  com- 
pleted the  work  AA’ith  four  arches,  probably 
doonyays,  and  tAventy-eight  Avindows;  on  Avhich 
occasion  some  old  materials  Avere  used  again, 
therefore  that  the  first  architect  intended  to 
fill  the  openings  Avith  tracery,  and  stained  glass. 
As  he  had  discovered  a small  piece  remaining, 
he  considered  that  there  must  have  been  glass, 
and  that  this  glass  Avas  subsequently  removed. 
The  tracery  corresponded  in  style  and  date 
Avith  English  examples,  and  the  design  of 
Sienna  Cathedral,' attributed  to  Giovanni,  was 
Gothic,  and  Avas  executed  by  his  pupils,  Agos- 
tino  and  Agnola,  in  1333.  Notwithstanding 


these  arguments,  Avhich  Ave  have  been  induced 
to  giA’o,  because  some  importance  must  bo 
attached  to  them,  it  seems  to  be  now  conceded 
that  the  tracery  is  of  late  date,  and  the  original 
intention  of  glazing  Avith  stained  glass  Avasafter- 
Avards  abandoned.  The  richness  of  the  varied 
tints  has  been  lost,  but  in  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  materials, 
it  is  thought  that  fcAv  buildings  can  surpass 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  Several  volumes 
might  be  filled  Avith  illustrations  of  the  fine 
collection  of  Avorks  of  art,  which  the  building 
contains.  Heathen  tombs  Avere  collected,  and 
used  as  Christian  monuments,  and  Avorks  of 
art  of  all  kinds  have  been  deposited  from  every 
part  of  the  Pisan  territory.  The  late  conscr- 
valore,  Lasinio,  still  further  increased  this  col- 
lection, and  through  his  exertions,  Avhich  the 
government  do  not  seem  to  imitate,  many 
beautiful  Avorks  of  art  Avere  preserved,  par- 
ticularly during  the  French  invasion,  which 
left  its  traces  in  so  many  of  the  buildings 
of  Italy.  Several  capitals  from  the  cathedral 
and  campanile  are  here  deposited;  they  Avere 
removed  during  the  repairs  of  those  buildings. 
In  England,  such  fragments  are  carted  aw'ay 
by  the  dealer  in  old  materials,  or  become  the 
perquisites  of  the  Avorkmen,  an  instance  of 
Avhich  amongst  a hundred  others,  occurred  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  Church.  Had 
there  been  a fetv  square  yards  of  ground  and  a 
shed,  anywhere,  to  receive  such  fragments,  a 
valuable  collection  might  ere  this  havo  been 
formed,  of  objects,  noAv  irrecoverable,  and  the 
arts  Avould  have  reaped  a great  benefit.*  The 
ambulatory  of  the  Campo  Santo  is  paved  Avith 
tomb  stones,  having  figures  upon  them  in  Ioav 
relief,  and  the  costumes  of  the  different  classes 
of  citizens  being  represented,  the  collection  is 
one  of  high  interest.  The  Avails  are  covered 
Avith  subjects  in  fresco,  Avhich  have  of  late  ex- 
cited some  interest  in  England;  they  consist  of 
subjects  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  ; the  earliest  Avere  by  Giotto. 
Connected  Avith  the  ambulatory  are  one  or  tAvo 
small  chapels,  Avhich  do  not  require  further  no- 
tice. Thechurchesof  Pisaare  allmostimportant 
examples  in  the  history  of  Italian  architecture, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  of  the 
type  of  the  cathedral,  of  Avhich  we  meet  with 
so  many  examples  in  England.  Thus,  the  very 
curious  church  of  San  Paolo  a ripa  d’Arno  is 
a copy  of  the  cathedral,  on  a reduced  scale.  It 
has  three  ranges  of  arches,  similar  to  those  of 
the  cathedral,  and  by  many  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  latter  building  Avas  taken  from 
it.  There  is  much  obscurity  about  its  date : 
that  generally  ascribed  to  it  is  1100. — Sta. 
Maria  della  Spina,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Knight  has 
given  a good  illustration,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  and  received  its  name  from  its 
possessing,  as  Avas  said,  a spine  from  the 
Saviour’s  croAvn  of  thorns.  It  was  originally 
an  oratory  at  the  foot  of  a bridge.  Its  plan  is 
a simple  oblong,  Avith  an  extension  at  tbe  east, 
as  a chancel.  This  portion  is  probably  a later 
addition,  and  upon  it  are  three  spires.  It  is 
believed  that  the  building  Avas  commenced  in 
1230,  Giovanni  da  Pisa  being  the  architect. 
The  side  next  the  river,  and  other  parts  are  in 
their  original  state,  but  great  alterations  Avere 
commenced  in  1323,  in  Avhich  the  building 
gained  its  present  appearance,  which  is  that  of 
a beautiful  shrine  croAvned  Avith  pinnacles  and 
tabernacles,  Avith  ranges  of  beautiful  statues, 
said  to  be  the  Avork  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  and 
his  pupils.  Giovanni  is  said  to  have  had  the 
Avork  of  the  Campo  Santo  given  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  success — an  instance  of  the 
identity  of  the  pursuits  of  architect  and  sculp- 
tor, during  the  middle  ages.  The  prin- 
cipal front  has  three  gables  curiously  arranged. 
The  loAver  story  has  round  arches,  inclosing 
Avork  of  a Gothic  character;  and  above  are 
Avheel  AvindoAvs  Avith  the  pinnacles  and  sculp- 
ture. It  Avas  in  progress  during  great  part  of 
the  14th  century,  and,  Avhen  completed,  Avas 
considered  a miracle  of  art.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  all  Gothic,  of  aa  bite  marble,  and  most 
delicate  workmanship  ; and  if  the  sculpture 
appears  someAvhat  profusely  used,  Ave  must 
recollect  the  peculiar  ability  and  taste  of  the 
Italians  for  this  species  of  embellishment. 


Druidicai.  Temples. — The  Rev.  E.  Dukes, 
F.S.A.,  has  published  a volume  to  elucidate 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge. 

* On  this  subject,  the  papers  ‘‘On  the  Preservation  of 
National  Antiquities,”  in  Vol.  III.,  may  be  referred  to. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

THE  FAILURE  ON  CORNHILL. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  learn  if  the 
recent  failure  should  weaken  our  opinion  of 
the  material  in  question,  or  throw  any  slur 
upon  the  manufacturer  of  that  particular  spe- 
cimen, and  are  disposed  to  think  it  should  do 
neither.  It  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a 
departure  from  the  usual  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, made  with  a view  to  meet  a wish  on  the 
part  of  plasterers  to  have  a cement  that  would 
set  fast,  and  not  occupy  much  time  in  work- 
ing 

Portland  is  an  artificial  cement,  composed 
of  chalk  and  clay  in  certain  proportions;  which 
ingredients  being  ground  together  in  water 
are  run  into  a reservoir,  where  they  are  allowed 
partially  to  dry.  After  being  further  dried  by 
stove  heat,  the  mixture  is  ultimately  burnt  in 
kilns,  from  which  it  is  delivered  in  two  con- 
ditions, viz.  perfectly  burnt  and  not  perfectly 
burnt.  The  proper  admixture  of  these  two 
qualities  of  the  cement  mainly  affects  its  na- 
ture ; and  it  appears  that  in  the  specimen  under 
notice,  too  much  of  the  unburnt,  or  quick 
setting  part,  was  introduced. 

Portland  cement  differs  from  what  was  used 
some  time  ago  as  “ Frost's  cement  ” only  in 
the  proportions  of  the  materials  employed  and 
the  manipulation, — upon  which,  indeed,  its 
goodness  or  otherwise  entirely  depends. 

General  Paslcy  in  his  work  on  limes  and 
cements,  when  speaking  of  Frost’s  cement, 
objects  to  the  washing  and  long  drying  prac- 
ticed, as  both  very  prejudicial  to  the  strength 
of  the  cement.  lie  further  thought  that  the 
chalk  predominated  too  much  over  the  clay, 
and  recommended  certain  proportions  of  his 
own.  Whether  or  not  the  Portland  cement 
more  nearly  approximates  these  than  Frost’s 
we  may  take  an  opportunity  to  investigate. 


PUDDLE. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  seeking  infor- 
mation respecting  puddling,  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  depth  of  the  proposed  reservoir,  as 
upon  that  would  depend  the  strength  or  thick- 
ness of  the  puddled  wall. 

To  render  the  dam  head  water-tight,  a 
puddled  wall  should  be  carried  up  at  the  back 
of  the  masonry,  and  in  connection  with  the 
puddled  lining  of  the  reservoir,  in  a similar 
manner  to  which  the  side  walls  of  docks  are 
rendered  impervious  to  water,  and  from  two 
to  three  feet  thick,  or  more,  according  to  the 
altitude  ; and  the  puddling  should  proceed  in 
courses  as  the  masonry  proceeds.  The  inte- 
rior slope  also  from  the  dam-head,  I would 
recommend  to  be  lined  with  puddle,  as  an  ad- 
ditional security.  The  roots  of  trees  should 
be  carefully  giubbed  up  before  the  puddled 
lining  is  laid,  or  otherwise  they  may  shoot  and 
penetrate  through  it,  and  allow  the  water  to 
escape.  Some  judgment  is  requisite  in  the 
selection  of  proper  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a puddle,  for  instance,  neither  sand, 
granite,  nor  chalk  would  separately  form  a 
puddle,  hut  all  or  either  of  them  mixed  with 
even  a small  proportion  of  clay,  and  well 
wrought,  may  be  made  into  an  excellent 
puddle. 

It  was  formerly  contended  that  clay  alone 
was  the  most  suitable  material,  but  modern 
practice  has  discovered  that  clay  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  sand,  gravel,  or  chalk,  or 
a compound  of  all  these,  constitutes  the  best 
puddle.  Some  persons  use  common  mould, 
wood  or  coal  ash,  brickdust,  &c.,  and  this 
mixed  with  clay,  when  sand  or  gravel  cannot 
be  procured,  will  make  a durable  lining  for 
water  works. 

Clay  of  a soft  or  soapy  nature  is  very  apt  to 
slip  ; and  if  too  stiff  and  bard  is  wrought  with 
difficulty,  and  is  very  liable  to  crack  afterwards 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Telford 
i (the  late  eminent  engineer),  in  describing 
puddle,  says  : “ It  is  formed  by  wetting  earth  to 
i lluidity  in  an  inclosed  space,  and  then  turning 
and  working  it  with  a shovel,  until  it  has 
acquired  that  alluvial  state  which  experience 
i has  shewn  to  be  requisite  ; it  is  then  left  to 
1 settle ; and  when  the  water  has  been  evaporated 
from  the  sediment,  a similar  stratum  of 
alluvial  earth  is  superadded  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  rises  with  the  canal  banks,  in  which 
l it  forms  a concealed  wall  of  earth,  impermeable 
1 by  water  ; in  effect  it  prevents  leakages  through 
a canal  bank,  or  any  dam  or  other  earthwork 


which  requires  that  kind  of  precaution.”  I 
cannot  close  this  article  without  adding  extracts 
from  the  specifications  of  two  of  our  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engineers,  the  late  Mr. 
Telford  and  Mr.  Walker,  in  allusion  to  this 
subject.  The  former  says  : “ The  whole  of 
the  puddles  are  to  be  composed  of  a proper 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  or  gravel,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  proportion  of  one  of  the  latter  to 
three  of  the  former  (unless  the  engineer  shall 
direct  to  the  contrary),  to  bo  thoroughly  worked 
by  cutting  and  heading  in  courses  not  exceod- 
ing  eight  inches  thick  when  laid  on,  so  as  to 
be,  when  completed,  perfectly  water-tight,  and 
all  joinings  must  be  carefully  united.” 

The  latter  says:  “The  canal  in  excavation, 
when  not  in  clay,  is  to  be  lined  with  a two-feet 
thickness  of  puddle,  as  shewn  on  the  cross 
section.  In  the  embankments,  when  not  in 
clay,  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  likewise  to  be 
lined  with  a three-feet  thickness  of  puddle, 
meeting  that  at  the  sides,  as  shewn  in  the  cross 
section.  When  in  clay,  side  puddles  are  to  be 
made  one  yard  in  thickness,  carried  up  from 
the  clay,  the  surface  of  which  is  to  be  first 
turned  over  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  per- 
fectly worked.  Hoping  these  remarks  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  your  correspondent, 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  B.  Bayms. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Sept.  7>  184G. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Berlin. — Amongst  the  latest  establishments 
of  that  city,  the  Polytechnic  Society  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  It  contains  now  800  regular 
paying  members  (a  great  number  for  a city  of 
merely  300,000  people).  They  applied  for  a 
site  to  erect  a building  of  their  own,  first  to 
government,  and  a fine  plot  in  the  Thiergarten, 
near  the  Brandenburg  Archway',  was  fixed 
upon.  Some  impediments,  however,  having 
come  across,  another  site,  near  the  Royal 
Building  School  ( Konigliche  Ban  Schule ),  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  town,  has  been  selected. 
Its  price,  however,  is  considerable — 80,000 
dollars  ; and  as  the  society  intend,  hereafter,  to 
establish  an  especial  Polytechnic  school  (what 
we  would  call  college),  an  aggregate  capital  of 
200,000  dollars  will  be  required. 

The  new  h6tel  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which,  like  a princely'  mansion,  is  raising  in 
Leipzig-street,  will  be  ornamented  with  a num- 
ber of  brass  statues,  representing  the  different 
corps  of  the  Prussian  army.  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  statues  in  Berlin — be  they  of  metal,  stone, 
or  even  stone-cement — is  so  much  augmenting, 
that  it  can  be  said  of  the  Prussian  capital  now, 
what  Cassiodorus  said  of  Rome  of  the  Em- 
perors, viz.  that  “ it  contained  two  kinds  of 
personages  nearly  equally  numerous — living 
beings  and  statues.” 

“ Frangois  dc  Hollnndc  ” — a hitherto  un- 
known Architectural  Author. — Count  Raczyn- 
ski,  of  Berlin,  previously  known  by  his  writ- 
ings on  modern  art,  has,  on  searching  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lisbon,  discovered 
the  MSS.  of  the  above  artist,  a contemporary 
and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great 
men  of  that  period.  F.  de  Hollande  is  called  in 
these  MSS.  architecte  el  cnlumincur.  Amongst 
them  is  a dialogue  which  took  place  at  Rome 
between  F.  de  Hollande,  Michael  Angelo, 
Victoria  de  Colonna,  and  other  celebrated  per- 
sonages of  the  time.  Another  very  curious 
work  is  an  official  report  made  to  King  Sebas- 
tian “ On  the  utility  of  the  art  of  design  in  a 
Christian  republic,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as 
in  war.”  The  following  passage,  extracted 
from  a chapter — on  the  utility  of  design  to  a 
monarch,  might  nigh  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  F.  dc  Hollande  had  some  glimpses  of  the 
discoveries  of  Lavater  and  Gall  even  in  the 
16th  century.  “ One  of  the  reasons,  why  the 
king  ought  to  know  to  draw,  is,  that  thereby 
he  will  become  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  he  has  to  employ,  as  exhibited  in  their 
physiognomy.  This  will  enable  him— a thing, 
certainly,  very  useful  and  important  — to  dis- 
tinguish in  his  council,  according  to  their 
features,  the  men  whom  he  has  to  choose  as 
viceroy  of  India,  or  for  an  ambassador,  &c. 
He  will  also  thereby  avoid  the  making  a man 
a captain,  who  is  but  suited  for  a groom.” 
Count  lluczynski  has  travelled  over  the  whole 
of  Portugal  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  viewed 
all  their  important  sites  and  monuments,  and 
states,  that  “ the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 


taste  for  arts  have  been  spread,  at  different 
epochs,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  realm.” 

Engineer , Mr.  G.  Potenti , of  Pistoja. — This 
gentleman,  a professor  in  a small  Roman  town, 
has  raised  himself  to  great  celebrity  as  a rail- 
way mapper  and  writer.  After  three  years’ 
travels  through  Europe,  Mr.  P.  has  just  com- 
pleted “Mappe  routifere  historique  et  statistique 
des  chemins  der  fer,  et  autres  voies  de  com- 
munication cxploitees  4 vapeur,  du  milieu  de 
1’ Europe.”*  It  contains — all  railways  com- 
pleted, building,  or  projected  ; all  courses  of 
steam-boats,  with  their  periods  of  arrival  at  the 
sea,  or  rivers  and  lakes  ; an  account  of  steam- 
engines  of  the  atmospheric  system,  of  lines 
and  rails.  The  map  contains,  moreover,  several 
very  interesting  tables,  viz.  : — a comparative 
review  of  all  lines  all  over  the  world  in  1845; 
a survey  of  the  most  important  rail  systems  in 
Europe;  a survey  of  the  ascent  and  full  on 
European  and  North  American  railways;  a 
table  on  the  gradual  improvement  of  steam- 
engines  since  1825,  in  regard  of  their  power, 
speed,  and  amount  of  fuel  used,  &c. ; a survey 
of  the  smallest  radii  of  the  average  bent  of 
lines  ; a table  on  the  average  speed  of  trains — 
a comparative  table,  in  fine,  of  the  most  general 
geographical  and  railway  measures. 

A curious  Sepulchre.  —Count  Sternberg,  the 
celebrated  German  geologist,  has  ordered  in 
his  last  will,  that  his  body  shall  be  inclosed  in 
the  hollowed-out  trunk  of  one  of  those  gigantic 
antediluvian  palm-trees,  which  have  assumed 
the  hardness  of  the  most  compact  sandstone. 
\Vc  are  not  aware,  whether  his  desire  has  been 
already  carried  into  effect. 

Prague,  Austria. — The  corporation  of  this 
ancient  city  have  restored  the  venerable  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  adjoining  the  Teyn  church, 
and  placed  therein  the  statues  of  Cyrillus  and 
Methodius  (Bohemian  apostles),  made  by  Mr. 
Marx  of  Tuscan  marble.  They  are  sterling, 
well  executed  pieces  of  statuary.  The  pedestal, 
of  Gothic  style,  is  made  of  red  Bohemian 
marble,  after  the  designs  of  Architect  Mr. 
Herrmann.  In  it  a bronze  tablet  will  be  sunk, 
representing  deeds  of  the  life  of  the  above  two 
saints.  The  chapel  contains  many  works  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  a 
metal  font  of  the  year  1414,  also  properly  re- 
stored now.  A Gothic  altar,  made  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hellich,  will  be  adorned  with 
a carved  in  wood  and  gilt  statue  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  next  improve- 
ment to  be  made  in  Teyn  church,  by  order  of 
the  Prague  corporation,  is  the  restoration  of 
a very  remarkable  pulpit;  that  of  an  altar  of 
St.  Luke  ; the  lifting  from  out  of  the  ground 
of  several  interesting  old  obituary  tablets,  &c. 
On  the  chief  altar  will  be  placed  the  remark- 
able old  wood  crucifix,  described  by  Professor 
Wach  in  his  history  of  Bohemian  wood  carv-. 
ing; 

^ Count  Giowinelli,  Lord  Mayor  of  Trento. 

The  death  of  this  patriotic  citizen  (Jan.  1846) 
is  much  lamented  throughout  Tyrol.  After 
having  occupied  the  above  situation  for  se- 
veral years,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  making 
that  dismal,  dark  place  of  the  once  council, 
resemble  a clean  and  cheerful  Dutch  city. 

I he  aqueducts,  constructed  by  his  suggestions, 
pour  an  abundance  of  water  out  of  marble 
troughs.  Where  once  large  spaces  of  rubbish 
and  sand  were  to  be  met  with,  smiling  greens 
with  plantations  of  trees  are  to  be  seen.  In 
the  same  way  Mr.  Giovanclli  reformed  Wie 
paying  to  a great  degree  of  symmetry  and  so- 
lidity, built  public  slaughter-houses,  erected 
anew  town-hall,  perfectly  cleansed  and  regu- 
lated the  Place  before  the  cathedral  ; and  ever* 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Trent,  with  its  Doric 
columns,  is  his  work,  J.  L, 


Chelmsford  Church.  — A.  Chelmsford 
paper,  quoting,  it  now  appears,  from  the 
Essex  Herald,  a paragraph  relative  to  “ the 
old  church  in  this  place,”  has  led  to  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  roof  of  Chelmsford  Church 
has  fallen  into  a state  of  decay,  whereas  the 
paragraph  related  to  Halstead  old  church,  the 
church  at  Chelmsford  having  “ never  been  in 
a more  substantial  or  better  state  ” than  at 
present.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Essex  Herald 
for  the  correction  of  this  error. 


* Brussels,  Vandermaelen.  The  same  publisher  has  also 
brought  out  another  work  of  Professor  Potenti,  on  the 
Belgian  lines : both;  to  be  had  of  any  foreign  publisher 
London. 
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THE  GEOMETRY  OF  THE  REGULAR  j 
PENTAGON. 

Shewing  the  Method  of  its  Construction,  and  its  Conversion 
into  an  Equivalent  Triangle,  a Rectangular  Parallelo- 
gram, a Square,  and  a Circle ; together  with  the  Method 
of  Adding,  Subtracting,  Multiplying  and  Dividing  regular 
Pentagons. 

The  regular  pentagon  or  five-sided  right 
lined  figure,  being  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
the  erection  of  various  civil  and  military  struc- 
tures, it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  its 
nature  and  properties  would  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  architects,  engineers,  and  other 
practical  individuals  ; and  therecanbe  no  doubt 
but  such  is  the  case,  in  so  far  at  least  as  its 
construction  and  mensuration  are  concerned  ; 
but  with  regard  to  its  conversion  into  equiva- 
lent figures  of  different  forms,  and  the  other 
manipulations  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  it 
may  very  justly  be  questioned  if  such  a fami- 
liar knowledge  of  this  very  common  and  simple 
figure  has  yet  been  acquired,  and  the  more  es- 
pecially so,  as  there  is  no  system  in  our  lan- 
guage in  which  those  and  similar  operations 
are  pointed  out,  or  even  hinted  at. 

Examples  of  the  conversion  of  areas  have, 
it  is  true,  appeared  in  several  of  the  late 
numbers  of  The  Builder,  but  they  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  particular  cases  of  the  gen- 
eral theory,  and  the  attentive  reader  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper  is  another  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  one  which  is  well  adapted  for  dis- 
playing its  efficiency,  in  the  resolution  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  problems,  peculiar  to 
architecture  and  several  kindred  branches  of 
the  constructive  arts. 

The  delineation  of  tbe  pentagon  is  effected 
in  various  ways,  all  of  them  simple  and  well- 
known  ; Euclid  has  given  a very  elegant  and 
ingenious  method  of  doing  it,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  elements  of  geometry,  and  a much 


simpler  method  is  pointed  out  by  Ptolemy  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Almagest  ; but  both  these 
methods  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  general 
process  given  by  Renaldinus  for  all  polygons, 
have  reference  to  the  inscription  and  circum- 
scription of  the  figure  in  and  about  a circle  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
inquiry,  for  it  is  not  a given  circle,  but  a given 
straight  line,  which  is  here  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  datum  on  which  the  construction 
depends. 

The  methods  of  describing  a pentagon  upon 
a given  straight  line  are  also  various,  some  of 
them  very  simple  in  practice  and  rigorous  in 
their  principles,  while  others  are  only  ap- 
proximative and  difficult  to  apply.  It  is  not, 
however,  intended  in  this  place  to  notice  the 
several  means  of  obtaining  the  same  end  : the 
main  point  is,  to  select  from  amongst  many 
that  method  which  is  the  easiest  in  practice, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  general  purposes. 

The  geometrical  property,  that  all  the  in- 
ward angles  of  every  right-lined  figure , when 
taken  together , are  equal  to  tivice  as  many  right 
angles,  wanting  four , as  the  figure  has  sides, 
furnishes  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
method  of  constructing  the  pentagon  when 
the  proper  angular  instruments  are  at  hand, 
and  the  construction  by  this  method  will  be 
correct  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
instruments  employed,  and  the  skill  and  dex- 
terity of  the  operator. 

Since  the  pentagon  has  five  sides,  all  the  in- 
ward angles,  or  those  contained  between  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  figure,  when  taken  two 
and  two,  will  be  expressed  by  the  following 
theorem,  viz : — 

ten  right  angles  — four  right  angles  = six  tight  angles ; 

and  since  a right  angle  contains  90  degrees, 
all  the  inward  angles  of  the  figure,  five  in 


number,  will  contain  90x6=540  degrees, 
being  108  degrees  for  each  angle  ; for  540-J-5 
=108.  This  result  distinctly  indicates  the 
method  of  constructing  the  pentagon,  for  we 
have  only  to  make  an  angle  of  108  degrees  at 
each  extremity  of  the  given  line,  to  obtain  the 
directions  of  the  two  adjacent  sides ; then,  by 
setting  off  in  each  of  these  directions  a distance 
equal  to  the  given  line,  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  figure  will  from  thence  be  readily  deter- 
mined. 

This  method,  however,  admits  of  consider- 
able modification  for  practical  purposes,  and 
under  such  modification  it  is  more  readily  ap- 
plied in  any  particular  case  ; the  mode  of  con- 
struction is  as  follows  : — 

Let  AB  (fig.  1.)  be  the  given  straight  line, 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a regular 
pentagon.  At  the  extremity  A of  the  given 
line  AB,  make  the  angles  BAC,  BAD  and 
BAE,  respectively  equal  to  36,  72,  and  108 
degrees,  a process  that  can  be  performed  with 
one  application  of  the  semicircular  protractor. 
And,  in  like  manner,  at  the  extremity  B of  the 
given  straight  line  AB,  make  the  angles  ABE, 
ABD,  and  ABC,  respectively  equal  to  36,  72, 
and  108  degrees;  then  will  C,  D,  and  E,  the 
points  in  which  the  several  lines  are  found  to 
intersect  each  other,  be  the  angles  of  the  pen- 
tagon. Draw  the  straight  lines  CD  and  DE, 
and  ABCDE  is  the  regular  pentagon  sought. 

It  would  extend  the  present  paper  to  too 
great  a length  to  give  a demonstration  of  the 
several  constructions;  it  must  therefore  suffice 
to  detail  the  steps  of  the  operation  in  each  case, 
and  leave  the  demonstrations,  either  for  exer- 
cise to  the  readers  of  the  journal,  or  to  their 
candour  in  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  operations  depend  are  true. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  truth  of 
the  construction  is  self-evident;  and  it  is  so 


easy  by  this  method,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
practice,  that  operatives  of  every  class  will  find 
it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  employ  it. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a simple  and  practical 
method  of  describing  the  pentagon,  we  have 
now  to  shew  the  method  of  its  conversion ; 
first,  into  a trapezium  ; second,  into  a triangle; 
third,  into  a rectangle;  fourth,  into  a square; 
and  fifth,  into  a circle.  The  figure  by  which 
all  these  conversions  are  represented  must 
necessarily  be  very  complicated,  and  might 
have  been  separated  into  several  subordinate 
parts  with  considerable  advantage  as  regards 
distinctness;  but  wishing  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  a multiplicity  of  diagrams,  the  whole 
is  condensed  into  one  figure,  as  under. 

Let  ABODE  (fig.  2.)  be  the  given  regular 
pentagon,  of  which  the  sides  are  AB,  BC, 
CD,  DE,  and  EA  respectively,  and  which  it  is 
required  to  convert  successively  into  the  seve- 
ral figures  specified  above. 

Draw  the  diagonals  AD  and  BI),  dividing 
the  given  pentagon  into  the  three  isosceles 
triangles  ADE,  ADB,  and  BDC,  of  which 
ADE  and  BDC  are  equal  and  similar  in  every 
respect.  Extend  the  side  BC  directly  forward 
to  N,  making  CN  equal  to  CB  or  CD,  the 
side  of  the  pentagon,  and  draw  DN  ; then  is 
the  triangle  CDN  equal  to  the  triangle  BDC, 
or  ADE;  and  consequently  the  trapezium 
ABND  is  equal  to  the  pentagon  ABODE; 
for  the  triangle  CDN,  which  is  added  to  the 
pentagon  on  the  side  CD,  is  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle ADE,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
diagonal  AD. 

Produce  CB  and  EA,  the  sides  of  the  given 
pentagon,  to  meet  each  other  in  the  point  F, 
and  draw  DF  ; then  is  the  triangle  FDN  equal 
to  the  pentagon  ABODE,  for  it  is  equal  to  the 
trapezium  ABNP,  and  it  has  just  been  shewn 
that  the  trapezium  and  pentagon  are  equal,  so 
also  are  the  triangle  and  pentagon. 

Bisect  the  diagonal  BD  perpendicularly  in 
the  point  Z by  the  straight  line  CG,  and  from 
the  point  N let  fall  the  perpendicular  NO, 
meeting  GC  produced  in  O,  and  complete  the 
rectangular  parallelogram  GHNO,  which 
will  also  be  equal  to  the  given  pentagon 
ABODE;  for  it  is  obviously  equal  to  the 
trapezium  ABND,  and  it  has  been  shewn  that 
the  pentagon  and  trapezium  are  equal. 

On  the  point  II  as  a centre,  with  IIG  as  a 
radius,  describe  the  circular  quadrant  Ginn, 
meeting  NH  produced  in  n,  and  making  Hn 
equal  to  IIG,  so  that  N?i  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  sides  of  the  rectangular  parallelogram 
GHNO  extended  in  one  line.  Bisect  N«  in 
T,  and  on  T as  a centre,  with  N n as|a  diameter, 
describe  the  semi-circle  nKN,  meeting  GII 
produced  in  K;  then  is  HK  a mean  propor- 
tional between  IIG  and  HN,  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle  GHNO.  Consequently,  the  square, 
HKLM,  described  on  II K,  is  equal  to  the 
given  pentagon  ABODE,  for  it  is  equal  to  the 
rectangular  parallelogram  GHNO,  and  it  has 
been  shewn  that  the  pentagon  and  rectangle 
are  equal. 

From  the  point  II  draw  the  straight  line 
I1P,  making  any  convenient  angle  with  I1F, 
and  set  off  IIP  proportional  or  equal  to  the 
number  7'1>  or  some  multiple  or  submultiple  of 
it,  and  make  HQ  equal  to  II K.  Similarly,  on 
HF  set  off'  IIS  proportional  or  equal  to  the 
number  2-26,  or  the  same  multiple  or  sub- 
multiple of  it  that  HP  is  of  7*1,  and  join  PS; 
then  through  the  point  Q,  and  parallel  to  PS, 
draw  the  straight  line  QR,  meeting  HF  in  the 
point  R,  and  HR  will  be  the  diameter  of  a 
circle  whose  circumference  is  KH.  Bisect 
KR  in  I,  and  on  I as  a centre  with  the  radius 
IK  or  IR,  describe  the  semi  circle  RWK  in- 
tersecting Hn  in  c ; then  is  ctl  the  radius  of  a 
i circle,  IIQW,  of  equal  area  as  the  given 
pentagon,  ABODE  ; this  is  obvious,  for  by  the 
principles  of  construction  it  is  equal  to  the 
square  HKLM,  and  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
that  the  pentagon  and  square  are  equal.  So 
iinuch  then  for  the  conversion.  Now  for  the 
l other  operations. 

And  first,  to  add  pentagons  together  retain- 
ing the  form;  that  is,  to  constitute  a given 
(pentagon  that  shall  be  equal  in  area  to  two  or 
imore  given  pentagons ; or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  convert  two  or  more  regular  pen- 
tagons into  a single  one  containing  the  same 
■area. 

Let  it  be  supposed  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  are  only  two  given  pentagons, and  let  the 
straight  lines,  PQ  and  RS,  fig. 3,  denote  their 
sides  respectively,  I‘Q  being  the  side  of  the 
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greater,  and  RS  the  side  of  the  lesser.  Upon 
the  straight  lines  PQ  and  RS  as  the  base  and 
perpendicular,  construct  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle ABF,  right-angled  at  B,  and  having  AF 
for  its  hypothenuse  ; then,  upon  the  sides  AB 
and  BF,  which  form  the  legs  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle  ABF,  constitute  by  the  method 
shewn  in  fig.  1,  the  regular  pentagons  ABODE 
and  BFGHI ; and  in  like  manner,  upon  the 
hypothenuse  AF,  constitute  the  regular  pen- 
tagon AFKLM  ; then  shall  this  last  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  This  is  obvious, 
for  by  the  property  of  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle, the  square  of  AF  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  AB  and  BF  ; but  the  areas  of 
similar  polygons  are  as  the  squares  of  their 
like  sides,  therefore,  the  pentagon  AFKLM  is 
equal  to  both  the  pentagons  ABODE  and 
BFGIII.  If  a third  pentagon  were  to  be 
added,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  one  of  its  sides  shall  be  at  right- 
angles  with  a side  of  the  large  pentagon  just 
found  ; then  another  pentagon  similarly  consti- 
tuted upon  the  hypothenuse,  will  he  the  pen- 
tagon that  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  given  ; 
and  so  on  in  the  same  manner  to  any  extent  at 
pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  proposed  to  shew, 
in  what  manner  one  regular  pentagon  can  be 
subtracted  from  another,  the  remainder  still  re- 
taining the  form  of  a regular  pentagon ; or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  convert  the  dif- 
ference between  two  given  regular  pentagons 
into  a regular  pentagon. 

Let  the  straight  lines  PQ  and  RS  fig.  4, 
denote  the  sides  of  the  given  pentagons,  PQ 
being  the  side  of  the  greater,  and  RS  the  side 
of  the  lesser.  Upon  AF,  which  is  equal  to 
PQ  drawn  in  any  convenient  direction,  con- 
stitute the  regular  pentagon  AMLKF,  which 
will  be  that  from  which  the  other  given  pen- 
tagon is  to  be  taken.  At  the  point  F set  otf  on 
FA  and  FK  respectively,  the  parts  F b and  F^r, 
each  equal  to  RS,  the  side  of  the  lesser  given 
pentagon,  or  that  which  is  to  be  subtracted, 
and  complete  the  pentagon  F bihg ; then  is  the 
intermediate  space  AML Kghib  the  difference 
sought,  and  that  which  has  to  be  converted 
into  a pentagon. 

Bisect  the  side  AF  in  O,  and  on  O as  a 
centre  with  AF  as  a diameter,  describe  the 
semi-circle  ABF  ; then  on  the  point  F as  a 
centre,  with  the  distance  F&  as  a radius,  de- 
scribe the  circular  arc  £B,  intersecting  the 
semi-circle  ABF  in  the  point  B,  and  draw 
AB,  BF,  and  ABF  is  a right-angled  triangle, 
the  side  AB  being  that  of  a pentagon,  which 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  given  ones, 
FB  being  the  side  of  the  lesser,  or  that  which 
is  subtracted. 

Upon  AB  and  BF  construct  the  pentagons 
ABCDE  and  BFGIII,  and  the  first  of  these 
will  be  the  pentagon  sought,  or  that  which  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  other  two, 
the  second  being  the  lesser  of  the  given  penta- 
gons, and  equal  to  Ybihg.  The  truth  of  the 
construction  is  manifest  from  the  property  of 
the  right-angled  triangle,  combined  with  that 
other  most  elegant  and  important  property, 
that  the  areas  of  similar  polygons,  are  to  one 
another , as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides. 

The  multiplication  of  the  pentagon,  or  the 
determination  of  a regular  pentagon,  that 
shall  be  equal  in  area  to  any  proposed  number 
of  times  a given  pentagon,  requires  a process 
somewhat  different,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very 
easily  performed,  as  follows,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  given  pentagon  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  3. 

Let  the  straight  line  RS  fig.  5,  be  the  side 
of  the  given  pentagon,  for  which  one  is  to  be 
found  that  will  contain  its  area  three  times. 
Draw  the  straight  line  IM  in  any  direction, 
and  of  any  convenient  length  at  pleasure. 
Assume  any  point  E in  the  straight  line  IM, 
and  make  EA  equal  to  RS.  Upon  EA  con- 
struct the  pentagon  ABCDE  which  will  be 
that  whose  side  is  given.  Make  EM  equal  to 
three  times  EA,  and  upon  AM  as  a diameter 
and  centre  K,  describe  the  semi-circle  A PM 
intersecting  the  perpendicular  from  E in  the 
point  P ; then  is  EP  the  side  of  the  pentagon 
required.  Produce  EA  and  ED  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  pentagon  and  make  El  and  EF 
each  equal  to  EP.  Complete  the  pentagon 
EFGHI,  and  it  will  contain  ABCDE  three 
times.  This  is  manifest,  for  by  the  principles 
of  construction  and  the  property  of  the  circle, 
the  square  of  EF,  which  is  equal  to  EP,  is 


three  times  the  square  of  EA,  and  the  areas  of 
similar  polygons  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  like  sides. 

The  process  of  dividing  a given  pentagon 
into  any  proposed  number  of  equal  pentagons 
is  very  easy,  and  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  Letthe  straight  line  VW,fig.G,  be  the 
side  of  the  proposed  pentagon,  which  is  to  be 
converted  into  any  number  of  equal  pentagons, 
say  three.  Draw  the  straight  line  IM  in  any 
direction,  and  of  any  convenient  length  at  plea- 
sure, terminated  at  I but  infinite  towards  M. 
From  the  point  I set  off  towards  M the  part 
IE  equal  to  VVV  the  side  of  the  given  pen- 
tagon, and  on  IE  describe  the  figure  EFGHI, 
which  is  that  proposed  to  be  divided.  At  the 
point  E,  and  in  the  direction  El,  set  off  ER 
of  any  magnitude  at  pleasure,  and  make  ES 
equal  to  three  times  ER.  On  RS  as  a dia- 
meter, and  Q as  a centre,  describe  the  semi- 
circle RNS,  intersecting  the  perpendicular 
EP  in  N,  and  draw  NR,  NS.  Make  EP 
equal  to  EF,  the  side  of  the  given  pentagon, 
and  through  P draw  PA,  PM  respectively  pa- 
rallel to  NR  and  NS,  and  meeting  IM  in  the 
points  at  A and  M ; then  is  EA  the  side  of  the 
pentagon  sought.  Upon  EA  describe  the  pen- 
tagon ABCDE,  and  it  will  be  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  given  pentagon  EFGHI,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  mode  of  construction  itself. 

Note.—  It  may  probably  he  somewhat  re- 
commendatory of  this  method  of  describing 
pentagons,  to  state,  that  all  the  figures  in  this 
paper  have  been  constructed  in  this  way,  and 
it  has  been  found  to  apply  with  almost  the 
same  facility  and  accuracy  as  the  description 
of  a circle  with  a pair  of  compasses  ; it  19 
therefore  confidently  recommended  to  prac- 
tical men,  in  consequence  of  its  very  easy  ap- 
plication. T. 


THE  MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Sir, — Allow  me  one  word  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  magistrates’  decisions  on  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act.  You  advise  me,  in  your 
note  at  the  foot  of  my  last  letter,  that  I had 
overlooked  the  77th  section  of  the  Act.  I 
had  not,  however,  overlooked  it,  but  had,  on 
the  contrary,  looked  it  over  very  carefully, 
and  have  done  so  again,  but  I cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  see  that  by  that  or  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  Act,  the  magistrate  is  authorized 
to  decide  doubts  or  differences  between  parties 
as  to  the  effect  of,  or  the  construction  to  be 
put  upon,  any  of  its  provisions,  rules,  and  re- 
gulations. 

In  such  a case  a9  Badger  versus  Dean,  I 
conceive  that  the  magistrates’  duty  is  very 
clear;  and  it  is  simply  this: — to  ascertain 
whether  the  work  has  been  done;  and  if  so, 
the  builder’s  reason  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
fees  demanded;  and  upon  its  being  made 
known  to  him,  that  the  builder  offers  a single 
fee  only,  whilst  the  surveyor  claims  a double 
fee,— then  at  once,  seeing  it  to  be  a question 
as  to  the  effect  of  Schedule  M.,  to  require  of 
the  surveyor  to  produce  the  award  or  certi- 
ficate of  the  Official  Referees,  confirmatory  of 
his  claim.  This  course,  I conceive,  would  be 
easier  for  the  magistrate,  fairer  to  the  parties 
concerned,  more  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  moreover,  more  beneficial  to  the  public. — 
lam,  Sir,  &c. 

London,  Sept.  7.  Svi'tpyoc. 


East  Cranmork  Church. — The  ancient’ 
little  church  of  East  Cranmore  (the  door-case 
of  which,  still  preserved,  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Saxon  workmanship),  having  become  much 
dilapidated,  was  taken  down  in  April,  1845, 
and  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged  structure, 
from  a design  by  Mr.  '1'.  II.  Wyatt,  ha9  been 
erected  on  the  old  site.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
the  new  building,  dedicated  like  the  former 
to  St.  James,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Felix  Farley  9ays, 
“ The  church,  which  is  of  the  early  decorated 
character,  with  a tower  over  the  porch,  sur- 
mounted by  a broach  spire,  is  substantially 
built  of  Doulting  freestone,  both  within  and 
without,  and  is  fitted  with  spacious  open  sittings 
of  oak,  with  an  open  hammer-beam  roof  of  the 
same  material,  supported  on  corbels  of  stone, 
richly  carved.  The  space  around  the  altar  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  communion- 
table and  rails,  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  are  of 
carved  oak,  with  chairs  of  the  Glastonbury 
pattern.” 
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VIEW  OF  CREWE  HALL,  CHESHIRE. 

Crewe  Hall  was  erected  by  Sir  Randulph 
Crewe,  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  by  the  latter  sovereign,  and  is 
celebrated  for  his  uprightness — having  been 
dismissed  his  office  after  only  two  years’  posses- 
sion, for  not  concurring  in  the  proceedings  of 
King  Charles  the  First  in  levying  money 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

The  house  was  commenced  in  1615,  and 
was  finished  in  1636  ; the  name  of  the  archi- 
tect is  unknown.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
a perfect  square,  each  side  being  97  feet  in 
length  ; three  sides  are  broken  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  porch  and  bow  windows.  The 
materials  used  in  its  construction  are  red 
brick,  with  greyish  vitrified  bricks  disposed  in 
diamonds  throughout ; the  porch,  the  entabla- 
ture, windows,  quoins,  and  balustrades  are  of 
stone. 

Crewe  Hall  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
remaining  examples  of  the  English  branch  of 
the  Italian  cinque-cento  architecture.  The 
interior  presents  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
decorated  ceilings,  enriched  plaster-work,  and 
carved  wainscotting.  The  view  shews  the 
south  and  west  sides ; in  the  centre  of  the 
latter,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  seen  the  window 
of  the  chapel.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
the  chapel  attached  to  the  domestic  buildings 
of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First,  were  generally  in  the  Gothic  style  (and 
this,  although  the  buildings  to  which  they  were 
attached  might  be  Italianized),  of  the  low  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  which  then  prevailed,  but 
unmixed.  The  builders  of  that  period,  though 
they  thought  the  “new  manner”  of  build- 
ing most  adapted  to  domestic  architecture, 
seem  to  have  considered  the  Gothic  as  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical. 

Crewe  Hall  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  in  1643:  the  Royalists,  under 
Lord  Byron,  laid  siege  to  it  the  same  year,  on 
the  27th  of  December,  but  were  beaten  off,  with 
the  loss  of  sixty  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  garrison,  wanting  victuals  and  ammunition, 
yielded  it  up  the  next  day-  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Nantwich  troops  the  year  following. 

The  building  has  been  lately  subjected  to  a 
very  extensive  repair  and  restoration,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore. 


Fig.  1.  Sketch  of  the  upper  entablature  and 
balustrade. 

Fig.  2.  The  lower  entablature. 

Fig.  3.  The  plinth  mouldings. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  ornamented  gable. 

C.  J.  Richardson. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Workmen  continue  busily  engaged  in  the 
removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  in 
those  parts  where  the  arches  have  failed,  but 
whether  or  not  any  really  competent  person 
is  directing  the  operations,  we  cannot  say.  Our 
impression  from  a recent  examination  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  negative ; and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  the  doctoring  be  continued  much 
longer,  to  hear  the  bridge  declared  unsafe  for 
traffic  even  while  the  new  bridge  is  building. 

The  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  M.P.,  which  has  reached 
a second  edition,*  shews  that  since  1838,  when 
the  repairs  were  first  commenced,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  have  been  expended  in  vain 
attempts  to  prevent  the  damage  from  extending, 
or  more  than  a new  bridge  would  have  cost. 

“ There  is  a point,”  says  the  writer,  “ beyond 
which  the  settlement  and  declension  of  piers 
cannot  proceed,  without  ruin  to  the  adjoining 
arches  ; and  those  which,  though  distorted  and 
unbalanced,  still  stand  upon  piers  that  have  sunk 
considerably, obliquely,  and  unequally, and  which 
continue,  up  to  this  time,  to  sink,  cannot  be 
far  from  that  point.  Some  of  the  arches  have 
obviously  lost  the  balanced  form  ; and  had  it 
not  been  for  a peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  this  bridge,  the  masonry  above  the  voussoirs 
being  made  to  radiate  in  the  direction  of  the 
arch  stones  (which,  however,  betrays  some 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
in  the  stability  of  the  bridge)  those  arches 
must  have  fallen.” 

It  appears  to  he  generally  admitted,  that  the 
bridge  must  come  down  : the  best  place  for 
its  successor  is  not  so  generally  agreed  upon. 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  the  pamphlet  alluded 
to,  points  out  Lambeth-stairs  as  the  proper 
place  for  it;  but  as  the  honourable  baronet’s 
views  are  somewhat  extensive  and  deserving 
of  consideration,  we  give  them  at  length, 
though  we  cannot  agree  wholly  with  them. 

* “ Metropolitan  Bridges  and  Westminster  Improve- 
ments.” Boone,  New  Bond-street,  1945. 


There  must  be  very  strong  reasons,  indeed,  to 
justify  the  removal  of  the  bridge  far  from  its 
present  position. 

“ A new  bridge,”  says  Sir  Howard,  “can- 
not be  constructed  on  the  present  site  without 
previously  removing  the  old  one ; and  this 
would  involve  an  expense  of  at  least  40,000/. 
in  erecting  a temporary  bridge,  to  avoid  stop- 
ping altogether  the  communication  between 
the  Borough  and  Westminster  whilst  the  new 
work  is  proceeding.  There  is  no  room  for  a 
new  bridge  between  the  Parliamentary  palace 
and  the  present  bridge,  for  these  are  already 
in  contact;  and  the  construction  of  a bridge 
any  where  below  the  present  site,  say  from 
Maudeslcy’s  premises  to  Manehester-buildings, 
would  occasion  a very  great  outlay  in  pro- 
viding new  approaches.  But  if,  leaving  West- 
minster-bridge,  in  its  present  state,  as  a tem- 
porary communication,  a new  bridge  were 
constructed  from  Lambeth  stairs  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  expense  for  new 
approaches  would  be  incurred,  a direct  com- 
munication with  Westminster  would  be  estab- 
lished, and  a magnificent  entrance  into  the 
capital  formed  at  an  interesting  and  venerable 
part.  The  river  face  of  the  new  Parliamen- 
tary palace  would  be  seen  to  great  advantage  ; 
and,  no  longer  disfigured  and  obscured  on  the 
other  flank,  when  the  distasteful  structure 
which  now  defaces  it  shall  have  been  removed. 
The  edifice,  standing  gracefully  and  boldly  out, 
would  form  a beautiful  object  upon  the  concave 
sinuosity  of  the  river,  extending  thence  to 
Blackfriars-bridge  and  Somerset-house,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  should  be  reclaimed  from  its 
present  unwholesome  and  disgusting  state,  by 
the  proposed  embankment  and  terrace,  which 
it  were  easy  to  shew  is  an  interference  with 
the  state  of  the  river  much  required  at  that 
part, — and  thus  that  pestilential  locality  would 
he  transformed  altogether  into  a beautiful  and 
highly  embellished  portion  of  the  metropolis. 

From  the  Westminster  end  of  this  new 
Lambeth  bridge,  a street  should  be  opened  to 
lead  directly  to  Shaftesbnry-terrnce,  Eaton 
and  Belgrave  squares,  or  to  communicate  with 
some  part  of  that  which  is  now  being  executed 
under  the  provisions  of  a late  act,  &c. ; and 
another  formed  by  the  river  bank,  to  Victoria 
Tower  and  Whitehall;  passing  between  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  parliamentary  palace. 

Entering  the  court  end  of  the  town  by  this 
magnificent  portal, — St.  Margaret’s  Church 
removed,  in  conformity  with  the  unanimous 
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recommendation  of  a select  committee,  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a splendid  and  ample 
place  of  worship,  which  requires  not  the  aid 
of  an  adjoining  church,  and  the  relics  which 
lie  around  that  incongruous  building  exhumed 
— the  western  face  of  the  quadrangle,  by  which, 
according  to  the  present  design,  it  is  intended 
to  inclose  Westminster  Hall,  set  back,  to  give 
greater  space  between  it  and  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  chapel; — Parliament-street  widened, 
by  removing  the  block  of  buildings  between  it 
and  King-street, — Downing-street  finished, — 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  completed,  a majestic 
communication  would  be  formed,  between  the 
regal  and  parliamentary  palaces;  and  if  White- 
hall-street  may  not,  or  cannot  be  straightened 
throughout,  those  buildings  at  least  should  be 
thrown  back,  which, on  approaching  Trafalgar- 
square,  obtrude,  more  immediately  on  the  left, 
to  destroy  its  symmetry.” 

The  recommendation  of  a select  committee 
to  remove  St.  Margaret’s  church  we  protest 
against  strenuously:  restore  it, — improve  it, — 
make  it  a fitting  adjunct  to  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  but  don’t  think  of  destroying  it. 


THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS  IN  CHELSEA. 

We  inserted  a letter,  a fortnight  since,  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  “ White  Stiles,” 
in  the  King’s-road,  had  been  arranged  by  the 
office  of  Woods,  and  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  beggarly  appearance  presented.  Tt  did 
not  occur  to  us  at  the  moment  that  the  building 
sites  around  the  open  space  belonged  to  the 
crown,  and  had  been  leased  to  various  builders 
by  the  office,  or  our  astonishment  would  have 
been  much  increased.  No  private  individual 
owning  such  a plot  of  land,  and  anxious  to 
ensure  the  erection  of  good  buildings  upon  it, 
would  venture  now- a- days  to  leave  the  centre 
space  in  so  un-artistlike,  not  to  say  disre- 
putable a condition,  as  the  government  autho- 
rities are  about  to  leave  White  Stiles.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the 
office,  and  the  respectability  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  some  improvement  of  it  will  be 
immediately  attempted. 

Our  correspondent  on  that  occasion  has 
since  sent  us  the  following  remark  : — 

“ Your  commentary  on  my  note,  respecting 


White  Stiles,  Chelsea,  is  just,  but  it  needs  a 
word  of  explanation.  The  Chelsea  Commis- 
sioners are  known  to  have  received,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Hospital  road,  and  the  embank- 
ment road,  great  favour  and  consideration  from 
the  office  of  Woods,  &c.  It  is  understood  that 
there  are  other  considerable  improvements  de- 
pendent on  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
same  board.  Such  being  the  case,  it  might  be 
questionable  policy  to  move  at  present  in  other 
matters  ; but  there  is  another  interest  that  you 
represent,  viz.  Public  taste;  which  is  oulragcd 
by  such  anomalous  proceedings.  W.  D. 

Chelsea,  3rd  Feb.  1846. 


THOMAS  GRAY,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

The  claims  of  Thomas  Gray  on  the  British 
public,  as  the  man  who  first  proposed,  urged 
in  all  ways,  and  assisted  in  establishing  “ a 
general  iron  railway  or  land  steam  convey- 
ance,” have  been  alluded  to  by  us  several  times. 
William  Howitt,  in  the  “ People’s  Journal*” 
for  September,  has  an  eloquent  “ word  for 
'Thomas  Gray.”  The  introduction  gives  a 
picture  of  many  earnest  men  filled  with  one 
great  idea  (or  valuable  or  worthless),  whom 
we,  and  all,  have  at  dift’erent  times  met  with  ; 
called  bores  by  their  short  sighted  fellows,  and 
doomed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  disappoint- 
ment and  neglect.  He  says  : — 

“ About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Gray, 
llien,  like  myself,  residing  in  Nottingham, 
used  to  be  noted  for  what  was  considered  a 
whimsical  crotchet — namely,  that  a general 
system  of  iron-railways  might  be  and  ought  to 
be  laid  down,  on  which  trains  of  carriages 
drawn  by  locomotive  steam-engines  should 
run,  and  thus  supersede  the  use  of  coaches,  and 
also,  in  a great  measure,  canal-boats  and  stage- 
waggons  for  goods.  This  scheme,  it  was  said, 
had  for  years  completely  taken  possession  of 
and  absorbed  Mr.  Gray’s  whole  mind  ; that  it 
was  the  one  great  and  incessant  subject  of  his 
thoughts  and  conversation  ; that,  begin  where 
you  would,  on  whatever  subject — the  weather, 
the  news,  the  political  movement  or  event  of 
the  day — it  would  not  be  many  minutes  before, 
with  Thomas  Gray,  you  would  be  enveloped 
with  steam,  and  listening  to  a harangue  on 
the  practicability  and  immense  advantages  to 
(he  nation,  and  to  every  man  in  it,  of  ‘ A 
General  Iron  Railway.’  Of  course,  Thomas 
Gray  was  looked  on  as  little  better  than  a 
madman,  a crotchetty  fellow,  a dreamer,  and 
builder  of  Spanish  castles — one  of  the  race  of 
discoverers  of  the  elixir  of  life,  the  philosophers’ 
stone,  and  the  perpetual  motion.  With  one 
consent  he  was  voted  an  intolerable  bore.  But 
to  'Thomas  Gray  it  mattered  not  what  they 
voted  him,  what  they  thought  or  said  of  him  ; 
a general  iron  railway  for  the  kingdom  was  his 
only  and  enthusiastic  theme.  Anon,  Thomas 
Gray  and  myself  came  in  contact,  and  true 
enough  he  soon  broke  out  ten  thousand  strong 
on  this  railway  topic.  Visions  of  railways 
running  all  over  the  kingdom,  conveying 
thousands  of  people  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  goods  at  a good  round  trot ; coaches 
and  coachmen  annihilated  ; canals  grown  over 
with  duck-weed,  or  turned  into  cow-pastures; 
enormous  fortunes  made  by  good  speculations  ; 
and  people  coming  to  dine  with  you  from  the 
Land’s  End,  and  going  on  to  tea  at  John 
O’Groat’s,  were  thrown  out  and  talked  of  as 
sober  realities  that  were  to  be.” 

Little  thought  the  world  that  such  things 
would  soon  come  to  pass. 

“Thomas  Gray  saw  all  this  before  it  ex- 
isted; planned  it,  and  recommended  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Repulsed  by  the  great 
and  learned,  he  was  not  put  down  ; ridiculed, 
he  was  not  abashed  ; neglected,  he  was  not 
daunted ; opposed,  he  still  persevered.  He 
omitted  no  scheme,  he  spared  no  exertion  to 
convince  the  British  nation  that  a new  social 
revolution  was  at  hand  ; that  anew  power  was 
about  to  spring  into  existence;  that  a mine  of 
wealth  inconceivable,  and  a field  of  mechanic 
glory  unrivalled,  was  lying  at  its  very  teet,  and 
soliciting  its  acceptance.  He  had  at  this  very 
time  written  a book  detailing  his  views  and  his 
great  plan,  which  was  in  its  fifth  edition,  and 
about  to  enter  its  sixth.” 

Nevertheless,  when  the  idea  was  admitted, 
when  the  truth  became  apparent,  and  the  vision 
was  a reality,  Thomas  Gray  remained  unno- 

* A new  illustrated  periodical  for  all  classes,  published  by 
Bennett,  69,  Fleet-street. 
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ticed ; and  when  he  solicited  employment  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  was  re- 
fused. 

A pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  first 
drew  public  attention  to  Gray’s  claim,  who 
was  then  in  a state  of  positive  distress,  and 
shewed  how  much  was  owing  to  him.  Gray’s 
book  gives  a map  of  direct  lines,  shews  slides 
and  turn-tables  for  turning  carriages,  and  mov- 
ing them  from  one  line  to  another,  and  cogged 
wheels  with  notched  rails,  which  have  been 
recently  exhibited  as  an  improvement. 

“ These  very  turn-tables,”  says  Mr.  Howitt, 
“ were  secured  by  patent  by  some  of  the  men 
who  live  on  other  people’s  ideas;  and  there 
was  actually  a law-suit  between  two  parties  for 
the  priority  of  the  invention — Mr.  Gray  having 
invented  them,  and  published  his  plate  of  them 
long  before.”  In  short,  his  book,  when  we 
remember  the  time  at  which  it  was  written, 
must  be  considered  a very  remarkable  pro- 
duction, notwithstanding  that  the  Edinburgh 
Review , when  noticing  it,  treated  the  scheme 
as  a grand  farce,  and  said  “ the  author  was  a 
madman,  and  ought  to  be  put  into  Bedlam.” 
We  hope  the  public  will  now  put  him  into  a 
comfortable  house  instead. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Amongst  the  lately  established  law  prece- 
dents affecting  the  liabilities  of  parties  con- 
cerned in  railway  proceedings,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— An  engineer  or  other  officer  of  a com- 
pany may,  by  his  conduct,  render  himself  per- 
sonally liable  to  creditors  of  the  promoters  of 
a scheme,  though  the  mere  circumstance  of 
his  holding  office  in  the  company  cannot 
render  him  responsible.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  already  instanced  in  one  case  lately 
reported,  no  engineer  or  other  officer  has 
power  to  bind  a company  by  virtue  of  his  office 
alone,  though  such  a power  may  be  expressly 
conferred  on  him.  A director  or  promoter  of 
a scheme  may  recover  a proportionate  contri- 
bution from  each  of  the  whole  number  of  his 
associates  for  what  he  may  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  ; solvent  directors  not  being  liable 
at  law,  however,  for  insolvent;  though,  in 
equity,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  original  number 
of  promoters,  but  only  to  the  solvent  members. 
All  the  promoters  must  sue  and  be  sued  for 
any  breach  of  contract  entered  into  by  them 
with  engineers,  allottees,  or  others,  so  that  it 
will  generally  be  difficult  to  maintain  proceed- 
ings on  such  contracts  in  a scheme  which  has 
no  charter  or  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence  in- 
discretion in  entering  into  such  contracts  by 
the  general  name  of  office,  such  as  “ Com- 
mittee,” “ Directors,”  &c.  Contracts  in  such 
cases  ought  to  be  made  with  a certain  small 
number  of  persons  as  trustees.  Other  well- 
established  principles  affecting  allottees,  scrip- 
holders,  &c.,  will  have  been  already  inferred 

from  our  occasional  reports  of  cases. In 

the  Rapport  to  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties on  the  Projet  de  Loi  on  the  Northern 
line,  is  the  following  comparison  of  passenger 
fares  in  1844,  in  centimes  per  kilometre  : — 


1st  Class.  2nd  Class.  3rd  Class. 


England  . . . . 

....19  .. 

..  12... 

...7! 

France. ..... 

..  7i... 

...57-10 

Germany. . . . 

.. ..  9 .. 

..  GJ 

. ..4 

Belgium  .... 

....  7$. . 

..5  4-5  .. 

..3  7-10 

A new  railway  signal,  patented  by  M.  J.  II. 
Dutton,  was  iried  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  a simple 
enough  contrivance  of  India-rubber  and  copper 
tubes  running  along  the  train  of  carriages,  with 
mouth-pieces  and  loud  whistles  for  the  guards, 
drivers,  and  breaksmen  to  communicate  with 
each  other  for  the  stopping  of  the  engine  and 
the  simultaneous  application  of  the  breaks. 
The  result  is  said  to  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory. The  expense  for  each  carriage  does 
not  exceed  30s.  The  invention,  as  the  Mining 
Journal  remarks,  has  another  claimant,  Mr. 
John  Goldring,  of  Chichester,  who  published 
a description  of  it  in  The  Spectator  of  the  20ih 
September,  1845,  and  transmitted  a copy  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Dutton,  himself, 
appears  only  to  claim  some  improvement  in 
the  insertion  of  the  whistle  relative  to  the 

mouth-piece. ThcSouth  Eastern,  according 

to  the  Mining  Journal , have  determined  that 
the  extensive  works  for  the  widening  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway,  shall  be  proceeded  with. 
The  works  comprise  another  viaduct,  built  on 
brick  arches,  the  entire  length  of  the  Greenwich 


line,  so  as  to  provide  for  three  additional 
lines  of  rails — one  of  which  is  for  the  atmo- 
spheric railway, and  the  other  two  for  the  North 
Kent  line.  Half  the  work,  we  are  informed, 
is  under  contract,  and  the  remainder  will  be  let 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  a month.  It 
is  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
P.  W.  Barlow,  the  company’s  acting  engineer. 
The  joint  station  at  London-bridge  is  also  to 
undergo  important  improvements,  and  to  be 
enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its  present  dimensions. 
The  contracts  for  widening  the  Greenwich 

line  include  the  works  at  the  station. The 

Gravesend  and  Rochester  line  also,  under  the 
direction  of  the  South-Eastern,  is  about  to  be 
converted  into  a double  line,  for  which  purpose 
works  of  some  magnitude  will  be  required, 
more  particularly  within  the  tunnel,  where  the 
canal  must  be  filled  up.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the 
engineer  of  the  South-Eastern  Company,  has 
surveyed  the  line,  and  it  is  proposed  to  close 
it  about  the  first  week  in  November,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  work.  Arrangements  have 
been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Peto  for  the  purpose,  and  a great  number  of 
hands  are  to  be  employed,  so  as  to  insure  its 
completion  within  a given  time.  Under  this 
arrangement  it  is  calculated  that  the  traffic  will 
not  experience  an  interruption  of  more  than  six 
weeks.  In  connection  with  these  works  it  is 
also  intended  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
line  from  Woolwich  to  Gravesend  ; and  those 
to  Maidstone,  Chilham,  &c.,  will  next  engage 

the  attention  of  the  company. Amongst  the 

railway  bills  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of 
committee  is  one  which,  for  tunnelling,  as 
observed  by  a contemporary,  one  would  think 
had  been  planned  by  Pluto  himself.  It  is  the 
Manchester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Midland 
Junction  Railway.  The  length  of  the  line  is 
forty-two  and  a half  miles,  or,  with  its  two 
branches,  forty-five.  It  has  fifteen  tunnels, 
one  of  which  is  two  and  a half  miles  long,  and 
their  aggregate  length  six  and  a half  miles,  so 
that  passengers  will  perform  one-seventh  part 
of  their  journey  under  ground.  The  estimated 

cost  is,  1,650,000/.,  or  36,000/.  per  mile. 

The  total  amount  of  the  contracts  for  the  high 
level  bridge  across  the  Tyne  and  viaducts  is 
304,500/.  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  and  Co.’s 
contract  for  the  iron-work  amounts  to  112,000/. 
of  this  sum.  Messrs.  Losh,  Wilson,  and  Bell, 
and  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Co.,  it  is  understood, 
will  take  part  with  the  contractors  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  work. The  Glasgow, 

Kilmarnock,  and  Ardrossan  Railway  Company 
have  recently  purchased  the  Ardrossan  Harbour 
and  Railway,  from  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun  and 
other  proprietors,  for  208,000/.— —The  Com- 
merce states,  that  the  unlucky  viaduct  of  Ba- 
rentin,  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  Railroad,  has 
nearly  been  levelled  with  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  an  adjoining  house  having  taken  fire, 
the  flames  having  communicated  to  the  beams 
which  support  the  arches  of  the  viaduct. 


GLASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  awarded 
at  the  end  of  last  session,  when  flattering  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  exertions  of  the 
master,  Mr.  Macmanus,  took  place  on  the 
17th,  Mr.  Leadbetter  in  the  chair.  The  names 
of  the  successful  pupils  appeared  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  last  week.  Mr.  Leadbetter,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  shewed,  as  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  design  in  manufactures,  with 
reference  to  some  articles  in  metal,  particularly 
stoves  and  fenders,  that  while,  in  the  year  from 
September,  1839,  to  September,  1840,  the 
number  of  such  articles  registered  was  392, 
in  the  following  year  they  had  increased  to 

813;  in  1842  to  1306;  in'  1843  to  9835;  by 
September,  1845,  to  21,953;  and  by  January, 
1846,  to  33,188,  whilst  a sum  had  been  paid  to 
Government  in  fees  on  the  above  mentioned 
class  of  registered  goods  of  99,564/. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Bell  addressed  the  meeting  at 
considerable  length. 

The  Glasgoiu  Citizen,  in  a notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, has  the  following  remarks  : — 

“What  external  evidence  can  the  most 
civilized  people  give  of  their  culture,  or  of 
their  advancement,  other  than  in  the  proofs 
which  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  their  taste 
in  art?  A national  gallery  of  pictures  is 
hardly  a proof,  as  it  is  only  available  to  a li- 
mited number  in  an  age  ; for  all  the  individuals 
composing  a nation  have  not  like  facilities  for 


seeing  them,  and  educating  their  eyes  by  the 
examination  of  them.  Time  and  distance  are 
bars  in  the  way,  but  the  fact  that  such  a gal- 
lery does  exist,  proves  that  the  national  taste 
is  not  totally  careless  of  art ; for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  lays  out  money  for  such  pictures, 
is  supposed  to  present,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
concentrated  reflex  of  the  national  mind.  The 
architectural  purity  of  the  public  buildings  of 
a city,  again,  goes  farther  to  prove  the  national 
taste,  but  is  not  all  which  is  requisite  to  give 
that  nation  a claim  to  high  culture.  But  when 
a whole  people,  in  their  clothing,  in  their 
houses,  in  the  arrangement  of  their  small  plots 
of  garden-ground,  in  the  character  of  the  de- 
corations they  have  on  their  furniture,  in  the 
frames  of  their  mirrors,  in  the  paper  on  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  &c. ; when  a whole 
people  show  in  these  a nice  appreciation  of 
the  elegant  in  form,  and  the  harmonious  in 
colouring,  then  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  that  people  have  arrived  at  a highly  cul- 
tivated position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  is 
such  a position  that  the  British  Government 
means  to  put  the  nation  in  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  design,  and  to  such  a posi- 
tion she  will  inevitably  and  necessarily  arrive, 
or  she  will  not  grasp  the  means  which  have  so 
freely  been  placed  within  her  reach.” 


MEMS.  FROM  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  differences  of  opinion  about  the  mode 
of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Reading,  are  said  to 
be  in  a fair  way  of  settlement,  the  question 
having  been  referred  to  the  bishop,  who  re- 
commends a complete  restoration. A 

marble  monument  to  Miss  Linwood,  the  cele- 
brated needlewoman,  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  S.  Hall,  and  placed  in  St.  Margaret’s 
church,  Leicester.  The  inscription  comme- 
morates her  needle-works  as  “ Monuments  of 

of  Art  and  Perseverance.” The  Roman 

station,  Burgh  Castle,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yare  and  the  Waveney,  near  Yarmouth,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Garianonum,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
a Roman  fortress  now  remaining  in  this 
country,  was  sold  on  Wednesday  week  to  a 
Mr.  Butcher,  of  Yarmouth,  together  with  27 
acres  of  land  surrounding  its  walls,  for  1,500/. 
We  learn  that  it  has  been  purchased  for  Sir 
John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  the  President  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
The  manor-house  and  farm  have  also  passed 
into  the  same  hands,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  new  proprietor  of  so  interesting  a relic, 
which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  the  public  at  large 
more  than  to  any  mere  private  individual  into 
whose  hands  it  may  happen  to  pass,  will  re- 
gard it  as  an  ornament  to  his  property,  and  as 

such  take  a pride  in  its  preservation. The 

whole  scheme  for  the  formation  of  new  markets 
at  Hull  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adverse  votes  of  the  majority  of 

the  town  council. A national  school  is  to  be 

erected  at  Fleetwood,  as  a testimonial  to  Sir 
Hesketh  Fleetwood,  the  “Father  of  the 
Town,”  who  converted  it  from  a rabbit-war- 
ren to  a thriving  port,  the  growing  rival  of 
Liverpool  itself.  The  first  stone  was  laid  a 
few  days  ago.  Mr.  R.  B.  Rampling  is  the 

architect. The  Health  Committee  at 

Liverpool  have  been  instructed  to  consider 
the  requisite  number,  and  the  most  suitable 
sites  for  the  erection,  of  additional  fresh-water 
baths  and  wash-houses  there.  In  the  estab- 
lishment at  Frederick- street,  while  the  number 
of  baths  for  the  quarter  ending  August  27th, 
1845,  was  6,116;  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1846,  it  was  8,481.  The  receipts  for  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  were,  for  the  same 
period,  in  1845,  131/.  4s.,  and  in  1846, 
145/.  2s.  5d.,  so  that  the  establishments  are 
in  a decidedly  thriving  state. The  pur- 

chasers of  Ford  Abbey  are  said  to  be 
the  leading  bankers  of  Bristol,  who  had  the 
estate  knocked  down  to  them  at  50,100 
guineas. The  Dowlais  Iron  Works  em- 

ploy about  6,000  people,  amongst  whom  are 
1,000  miners,  and  700  colliers, — the  former 
earning  from  21s.  to  25s.,  the  latter  18s.  to 
20s.  a week.  At  the  works  there  are  eighteen 

furnaces  in  blast. The  altar  monument  of 

the  15th  century  to  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  of 
Hergest,  and  his  lady,  Elena,  in  Kington 
church,  has  been  of  late  extensively  repaired 
and  restored  by  Mr.  Jennings,  the  sculptor,  of 
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PATENT  VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Hereford. The  recommendation  of  his 

Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  as  president  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  to  turn  to  account  the  fine 
green  Irish  marble  which  has  hitherto  lain  so 
entirely  fallow,  has  been  so  far  acted  on,  that 
samples  have  been  sent  over  for  the  official 
consideration  of  the  society,  who  are  desirous 
of  applying  it  to  various  economical  as  well  as 
ornamental  purposes. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  VENTILATING  STOVE. 

Close  stoves,  unless  other  provision  be  made 
for  ventilation  in  the  rooms  heated  by  them, 
must  necessarily  produce  very  injurious  effects. 
With  an  open  fire-place  there  is  always  some 
ventilation,  however  partial  and  insufficient ; 
but  then  we  have  cold  drafts,  and  much  waste 
of  fuel.  What  we  want  is,  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  vitiated  air  shall  bo  removed, 
without  waste  of  heat,  and  a proportional 
quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  at  a higher 
temperature  than  the  room  is  required  to  be  of, 
so  as  to  prevent  cold  currents. 

The  stove  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
sectional  diagrams  appears  to  have  consider- 
able advantages  in  these  respects.  Its  construc- 
tion is  very  simple. 

a. a.a.a.  Show  a fresh  air  channel,  for  admis- 
sion of  the  external  air. 

b. b.b.b.  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  arti- 
ficial stone,  d.d.d.d .)  through  which  the  air 

asses  into  the  room,  and  in  its  passage  is 
eated  without  being  injured. 

c. c.c.  The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated 
air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through  the  fire 
and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air 
chambers. 

e.  Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion, 
placed  immediately  underneath  the  grating  of 
fire-place. 

A.  and  D.  are  regulators. 

“ The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external 
fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing  through  the 
hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly 
taken  out  of  the  room  through  the  fire  and  up 
the  chimney.” 

We  have  had  no  satisfactory  opportunity, 
with  such  weather  as  we  now  enjoy,  of  exa- 
mining these  stoves  in  active  operation  ; but  a 
consideration  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  constructed,  and  the  encomiums  passed  on 
them  by  the  minister  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Charter-house,  where  they  have  been  used  for 
some  time,  lead  us  to  think  that  we  are  pro- 
perly carrying  out  one  of  our  chief  objects  by 
rendering  them  known  to  our  readers. 

St.  Thomas’s  church  contains  about  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  air ; it  has  1,000  feet  superficial  of 
glass  ; the  horizontal  area  is  about  5,200  feet 
superficial  ; and  this  building  is  warmed  by 
two  of  the  stoves,  27  inches  square. 

A correspondent  writing  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject, says : “ If  we  calculate  that  the  two 
stoves  will  supply  fresh  air,  and  take  air  out 
of  the  church  at  the  moderate  rate  of  a gentle 
pleasant  wind,  then  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
will  be  introduced  and  removed  per  minute. 
The  average  rate  is  only  about  a foot  in 
five  minutes,  at  which  the  whole  body  of  air 
would  travel  if,  by  the  ceiling  falling,  it 
was  forced  out  at  two  openings,  each  a foot 
square,  and  the  air  passing  through  each  open- 
ing at  the  rate  of  GUO  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

This  is  so  very  slow,  that  the  motion  of  air 
travelling  at  that  rate  could  not  be  perceptible  ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  a sensible  motion  can  be 
given  to  the  air  in  the  church  supplied  with  air 
and  ventilated  by  these  two  stoves. 

The  quick  motion  which  can  be  imparted  to 
l the  air  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
stoves,  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air, 

: and  by  the  heat  communicated  to  the  air  by 
i radiation  from  the  open  fire-place,  gives  a 
i rotary  motion  to  the  whole  body  of  the  air  in 
! the  church,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
i whirl  given  to  water  in  a vessel  into  which 
' water  is  running  in  at  one  place,  and  running 
out  at  another  place  at  the  same  time.  The 
i cooling  of  the  air  by  the  walls  and  windows 
: also  assists  the  circulation  ; the  air,  as  soon 
: as  it  is  cooled,  descending. 

All  these  motions  combined  soon  mix  the 
' warmer  and  cooler  portions  of  the  air,  and 
[ produce  a temperature  nearly  the  same. 

While  the  most  gentle  and  refreshing  motion 
i is  perceptible,  there  is  nothing  like  draft,  and 
i no  sensation  of  cold  air. 

The  ventilation  is  essentially  downwards. 


The  hot  air,  at  first  leaving  the  stoves,  rises 
rapidly  in  a column  immediately  to,  and  then 
spreading  over,  the  whole  space  under  the  ceil- 
ing, while  the  air  supplied  to  the  fires  is  drawn 
from  strata  near  the  floor.  The  process  of 
heated  air  ascending  to  the  ceiling  being 
continued,  the  warm  air  is  brought  down 
to  the  floor  by  the  cooler  air  having  been 
withdrawn  by  the  continued  operation  of  the 
fires. 

In  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air  twenty 
degrees,  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  ex- 
pelled by  expansion  from  this  church. 

Circulation  of  air  may  be  produced  by  a 
difference  of  temperature.  But  to  produce 
ventilation,  to  a difference  in  temperature, 
must  be  added  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
at  a higher  temperature  than  the  room  is  re- 
quired. 

From  a church  or  building  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  one  now  referred  to,  when  properly 
warmed  and  ventilated,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
obtain  data  by  which  to  determine  the  heat  and 
air  requisite  to  supply  smaller  buildings, 
dwelling-houses,  and  rooms  in  dwelling- 
houses,  with  the  required  warmth  and  venti- 
lation, and  to  vary  these  according  to  season 
and  circumstances.” 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  AND  CLOCK. 

Experiments  with  aportionof  the  submarine 
telegraph  at  Portsmouth  have  clearly  proved 
the  possibility  of  annihilating  distance  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  countries 

or  lands  divided  by  the  sea. Dr.  Murray, 

of  Hull,  a correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal, 
in  noticing  the  damage  done  by  the  lightning 
to  the  telegraph  just  alluded  to  (which,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  remedied),  recommends  the 
application  of  a protective  copper  wire  to  every 
post  through  which  the  telegraphic  wires  are 
threaded  along  the  line.  Such  wires  running 
from  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  post 
to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  would  act,  he  observes,  on 
the  principle  of  the  paragreles  ; and  he  thinks 
that  had  paragreles  been  attached  to  the  va- 
rious hot-houses,  conservatories,  & c.,  about 


London,  which  were  devastated  in  the  late 
storm,  the  destruction  of  glass  would  have 
been  inconsiderable,  and  perhaps  entirely 
averted.  But,  admitting  that  the  formation 
of  hail  is  an  electrical  phenomenon,  we  con- 
fess we  cannot  precisely  see  how  such  “ minia- 
ture lightning  rods  ” even  though  twenty  feet 
long,  could  have  either  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  hail,  or  have  protected  the  glass  from 
the  percussive  effects  of  the  hail  already 
formed. — In  the  preceding  week’s  impression 
of  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Murray  gives  a very 
interesting  account  of  the  electric  telegraph 
and  electric  clock  of  Mr.  Bain,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  simplicity  of  the  first,  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, we  ourselves  have  already  re- 
marked: Dr.  Murray  thinks  it  the  ne  phis 
ultra  of  all  that  is  desirable.  The  electric 
clock,  however,  “ is  the  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion.” Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  more  satisfac- 
tory or  complete.  “Allowing  for  tear  and 
\vear  of  materials  from  friction,  and  the  oxi- 
dating influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  perpe- 
tuum  mobile  is  here  certainly  realized.  As 
long  as  the  electricity  of  the  earth  continues — 
in  other  words,  as  long  as  the  laws  of  nature 
last — so  long  will  Mr.  Bain’s  clock  continue 
its  oscillations,  and  register  the  transit  of 
time;”  and  “ it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretel 
its  entire  ultimate  adoption  for  public  clocks. 
IIow  singular  and  interesting  the  reflection,” 
adds  the  doctor,  “ that  by  means  of  wires  con- 
necting the  various  public  clocks  of  the  metro- 
polis with  the  main  one,  the  pulse  of  the  same 
duplicate  secotid  (for  a double  oscillation  is  re- 
gistered) shall  be  simultaneously  announced, 
however  distant,  or  the  index  in  the  various 
rooms  of  a house  beat  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  parent  one — verily,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
wonders  ! This  wonderful  power  is  entirely 
derived  from  the  electricity  of  the  earth — the 
pendulum  conducts,  and  is  the  treasury  of  that 
power,  and  two  simple  wheels  and  their  attach- 
ments, with  the  dead  escapement,  complete 
the  magic  machine — mimic  of  the  movements 
of  the  mechanique  celeste!  By  an  ingenious 
provision,  Mr.  Bain’s  electric  clock,  at  the 
manufactory,  extinguishes  the  gas  light, 
which  illuminates  its  dial,  at  half-past  twelve 
precisely.” 
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ELECTROTYPED  CASTS  FROM  DAGUER- 
REOTYPED  PICTURES. 

We  have  now  before  us  some  beautiful 
casls  in  copper  from  daguerreotypes,  and  im- 
pressions from  these  casts,  produced  by  Dr. 
Paterson,  of  Glasgow,  by  means  of  the  electro- 
type. Smooth  as  the  surface  of  a daguerreo- 
type would  seem  to  be,  a cast  taken  from  it  in 
the  manner  arranged  by  Dr.  Paterson,  serves 
as  a mould,  from  which  almost  any  number 
of  impressions  may  be  taken.  Dr.  Paterson 
says  in  a letter  to  a friend,  “ There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken, 
the  last  of  a thousand  being  as  perfect  as  the 
first,  and  by  taking  a number  of  these  moulds, 
numerous  casts  can  be  rapidly  produced  as 
bold  and  clear  as  the  original  type.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  look  of  the  mould 
and  of  the  cast,  but  in  the  cast  the  lights  of 
the  picture  being  higher,  like  those  of  a 
wood-cut,  they  catch  the  rays  of  light,  and 
strike  the  eye  with  more  force  and  clearness. 

As  to  the  uses  of  these  casts,  independent 
of  their  great  beauty,  they  will  put  into  the 
hands  of  artists  the  finest  studies  from  the 
living  figure,  permanently  fixing  those  almost 
momentary  actions  which  the  quickest  pencil 
could  not  trace.  They  are  well  fitted  also  to 
hand  to  posterity,  with  faithful  reality,  the  all 
but  living  pictures  of  eminent  men  ; and  they 
will,  no  doubt,  be  employed  to  preserve  and 
multiply  copies  from  many  fine  drawings,  be- 
fore time  has  destroyed  their  beauty.” 

The  most  highly  burnished  parts  of  the 
casls  present  the  deepest  shade,  and  the 
brightest  lights  are  the  deepest  cut,  so  that 
they  probably  will  not  serve  to  print  from. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS. 

A QUESTION  FOR  SOLUTION. 

Sir, — The  following  question,  arising  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  an  actual  survey,  being 
somewhat  of  a novel  and  practical  nature,  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers, 
as  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  exchanges 
may  very  frequently  be  required.  By  giving 
it  a place  in  your  paper  you  will  very  much 
oblige  yours,  &c.,  Urun  Stuart. 


A gentleman  has  three  separate  plots  of 
building  ground,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  which 
he  wishes  to  exchange  for  a single  plot  in  the 
form  of  a square,  as  being  more  convenient 
for  his  intended  purpose. 

No.  1 is  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  of  which 
the  base  is  400  yards,  the  vertical  angle  61 
degrees,  and  the  angle  at  the  middle  of  the 
perpendicular  subtended  by  the  base  a right- 
angle.  No.  2 is  also  in  the  form  of  a triangle, 
of  which  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertical 
angle  upon  the  base  is  360  yards;  the  differ- 
ence of  the  segments  of  the  base  made  by  the 
perpendicular  246  yards,  and  the  difference  of 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle  120  yards. 
No.  3 is  in  the  form  of  a quadrilateral  or 
four-sided  figure,  capable  of  being  inscribed  in 
a circle,  and  of  which  three  sides  are  221,140, 
and  170  yards  respectively,  the  fourth  side 
being  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing 
circle. 

Now,  for  these  three  separate  plots  he  has 
been  offered  a square  of  332  yards  in  the  side  ; 
hut  as  the  land  is'of  equal  value,  quantity  for 
quantity,  he  wishes  to  know  whether  he  will 
gain  or  lose  by  the  exchange,  and  how  much  ; 
the  comparison  to  be  made  both  geometrically 
and  numerically. 


Lime  Burnt  with  Wood. — Some  time 
ago,  we  announced  that  a series  of  successful 
experiments  had  been  made  at  Lowther,  with 
respect  to  obtaining  lime  bv  burning  the  stone 
with  thick  wood,  instead  of  coal  or  coke;  and 
we  have  now  to  add,  that  a few  days  ago 
another  attempt  was  made  with  complete 
success.  The  stones  (many  of  them  of  large 
size)  were  deposited  in  the  kiln  by  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Jenkinson,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Mawson,  architect,  and  the  lime 
lias  turned  out  of  first-rate  quality.  One  of  the 
stones  thus  converted  into  lime  measured  in 
length  thirty  inches,  breadth  eighteen  inches, 
and  depth  fourteen  inches.  It  required  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  water  to  slake  it,  and  when  com- 
pletely pulverized,  filled  nine  Winchester 
bushels. — Carlisle  Patriot. 


THE  BUILDER. 


jirUi  Uoofis. 

Remarks  on  Architectural  Character , by  the 

Rev.  J.  L.  Pettit,  M.A.  Oxford:  J.  II. 

Parker.  Longman,  London.  1846. 
Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, as  applied  to  ordinary  Parish  Churches , 

by  the  same.  Rivington. 

The  author  of  these  works  is  one  of  those 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  amateurs  of  Gothic 
architecture,  who  have  been  produced  in  the 
universities  during  the  last  few  years, 'and  is  al- 
ready known  by  a valuable  book  on  the  subject. 

The  first  of  the  two  works  is  a handsome 
folio  volume  containing  an  essay  of  eleven 
pages,  read  before  the  Lichfield  Architectural 
Society,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  the  illustrations  (46),  and  the  novel  manner 
in  which  they  are  executed. 

They  consist  of  a regular  series  of  examples, 
from  the  Saxon  period  to  our  own  day,  in  the 
shape  of  spirited  but  slight  pen  and  ink 
sketches,  transferred  to  stone,  quite  guiltless 
of  detail,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  indica- 
tive to  those  who  understand  architecture.  The 
intention  is  to  give  simply  the  outline  and 
general  effect  of  the  different  specimens,  with 
the  view  of  shewing  that  each  style  has  a cha- 
racter of  its  own. 

From  the  second  work,  a pamphlet,  we  make 
one  or  two  extracts; 

Mr.  Pettit  is  less  wedded  to  symbolism  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries  in  both  U ni  versifies. 
“That  the  architecture  of  a nation,”  he  says, 
“ should  take  a decided  tone  from  its  historical 
reminiscences,  or  religious  views,  is  so  natural, 
that  the  conventional  propriety  on  theobservanee 
of  which  depends  its  peculiar  distinctions  and 
characteristics,  seems  almost  to  take  its  place 
upon  a level  with  natural  propriety.  Yet,  in- 
fluential as  it  is,  it  must,  in  the  foundation,  and 
even  in  the  development  of  an  art,  occupy  a 
subordinate  position.  No  great  work  can  be 
based  on  conventionality;  and  therefore  I am 
unwilling  to  admit  that  symbolism  is  in  any 
way  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  and  ground- 
work of  our  architecture,  however  materially 
it  may  have  influenced  it  during  its  progress. 
Those  great  and  sacred  truths  which  are  the 
objects  of  symbolism,  while  their  contempla- 
tion cannot  fail  to  give  a tone  to  the  productions 
of  art,  are  not  calculated,  as  they  were  never 
intended,  to  take  the  place  of  its  natural  prin- 
ciples ; and  to  set  them  in  this  position  is,  in 
my  opinion,  to  misapply  them  utterly,  both  to 
their  own  disparagement,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  art  itself.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  essay  conveys  a cau- 
tion which  well  deserves  consideration.  “ My 
object  has  been,”  he  remarks,  “ not  to  lay 
down  new  principles,  or  to  shake  those  already 
established,  but  simply  to  throw  out  sugges- 
tions which  may  enable  us  to  ground  our  judg- 
ment upon  extended,  rather  than  limited  views. 
The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  works  of  art  will  thus  be  immeasurably 
increased,  while  our  correctness  of  discrimina- 
tion will  be  in  no  way  diminished.  By  narrow- 
ing our  views,  we  run  the  risk  of  exchanging 
a natural  for  a conventional  taste  ; we  shall  be 
led  to  regret  that  we  have  no  longer  that  ten- 
dency to  unqualified  and  unquestioning  ad- 
miration which  we  possessed  in  our  childhood, 
when  we  see  the  noblest  works  disfigured,  to 
our  eye,  by  some  fancied  disagreement  with 
notions  which-have  been  studiously  inculcated  ; 
we  shall  sacrifice  our  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
such  buildings  as  York  and  Gloucester,  to  the 
idea  that  they  arc  defective,  from  the  want  of 
high  pitched  roofs  and  spires.  By  framing  our 
ideas  of  fitness  according  to  one  arbitrary 
standard,  we  shall  lose  the  perception  of  that 
beautiful  variety  which  pervades  the  whole 
range  of  Church  architecture;  we  shall  learn 
to  criticise  fastidiously,  where  a correcter  taste 
and  a more  just  impulse  prompt  us  to  admire; 
we  shall  become  insensible  to  the  solemnity  of 
some  of  our  grandest  ecclesiastical  structures, 
when  we  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise,  even 
in  the  simple  village  church,  the  development 
of  an  art,  grounded  on  the  firmest  principles, 
devoted  to  the  highest  purposes,  and  taking  a 
tone  from  the  deepest  and  purest  feelings  of 
which  the  mind  is  capable.” 


The  Quadrant,  Piccadilly. — The  in- 
habitants have  petitioned  for  leave  to  remove, 
at  their  own  expense,  the  colonnade  in  the 
Quadrant, 


(Cormponnntre* 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Mr.  Eoitor, — There  having  been  so  much 
said  respecting  “The  School  of  Design,”  I 
shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will  insert  this 
letter  in  your  valuable  journal ; as,  although 
my  friends  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  projected  by  me,  I wish  the  public  and 
them  to  know  that  I have  not  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  carrying  it  out.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  making  it  a school  of  drawing 
instead  of  “design,”  and  allowing  the  pupils 
to  imbibe  the  notion,  that  the  world  will  give 
them  credit  for  greater  attainments  than  they 
have  actually  arrived  at,  as  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  I remarked  in  my  evidence,  and  which 
caused  them  to  make  the  request  that  I should 
draw  up  a plan,  as  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
will  see  by  consulting  the  minutes  of  evidence 
on  “ Arts  and  Manufactures.” 

My  object  was  “ a School  of  Design,”  where 
any  day,  at  a few  hours’  notice,  the  manufac- 
turer of  any  class,  becoming  a subscriber,  might 
have  any  number  of  designs  for  an  article,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  designers  I had 
trained  in  the  school  for  the  purpose. 

I subscribe  my  name,  and  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 
youis,  &c. 

Sept.  7th.  Robert  T.  Stotuaud. 

DISTRICT  surveyors’  FEES. 

Sir, — I have  lately  been  repairing  the  roofs 
of  eight  fouilh-rate  houses  at  Bullmm  Hill, 
and  the  district  surveyor  claims  10s.  per 
house  as  his  fee  thereon. 

No  brickwork  has  been  altered  or  repaired, 
but  a portion  of  each  roof  was  shipped  for  the 
purpose  of  repairs  to  gutters,  at  an  expense  of 
12s.  per  house. 

As  a 10s.  fee  in  a 12s.  outlay  appears  most 
exorbitant,  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inser- 
tion of  this  letter,  and  a statement  of  your 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  charge. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

Devonshire  Cottage,  W.  Woods. 
Wandsworth-road,  8th  Sept.  1846. 

*,'  If  the  whole  case  be  stated  here,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor’s  charge  is  illegal. 


^Miscellanea. 

Egyptian  Architecture. — We  reached 
Thebes,  or  rather  Luxor,  which  is  opposite  to 
it  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  night, 
and  as  before  going  to  bed  the  wind  had  sunk 
to  a very  gentle  breeze,  we  gave  orders  to 
anchor  there.  Somehow  or  other,  notwith- 
standing our  determination  not  to  make  an  un- 
necessary halt  any  where  short  of  our  ultimate 
destination,  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  idea  of  passing  by  Thebes  in  the  dark 
—our  resolution,  which  had  valiantly  resisted 
the  Pyramids,  staring  us  in  the  face,  as  it  were, 
broke  down  in  anticipation  before  the  fallen 
majesty  of  those  stupendous  remains,  and  we 
even  agreed  that  we  would  indulge  ourselves 
with  a partial  peep  at  them,  and  so  we  retired 
to  rest  to  dream  of  obelisks  and  sphinxes,  and 
awoke  to  behold  the  sun  rising  above  the  co- 
lossal pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  and 
tinging  with  rosy  light  the  summit  of  the 
lovely  obelisk  of  pale  red  granite,  whose 
sister  has  been  transported  from  this  sublime 
solitude  to  adorn  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at 
Paris.  A fragment  of  fourteen  gigantic  co- 
lumns faces  the  river;  this  was  my  first  view 
of  the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt,  and — 
shall  I confess  the  truth  to  you? — while  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  might  and  massivenesss 
of  what  I beheld,  1 could  not  detect  in  the 
emotions  they  excited  any  of  that  delighted 
admiration  which  has  filled  me  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  sight  of  monuments  far  less  imposing. 
1 This  is  stupendous , indeed,’  said  I to  myself, 
‘but  is  it  beautiful ?'  and  candour  answered 
No  ! — Pi/yr image  to  the  Temples  of  Egypt , by 
Mrs.  Romer. 

Fastening  for  Shop  Shutters.— A mode 
of  fastening  shop  shutters,  by  which  the  old- 
fashioned  and  destructive  shutter-bar  is  super- 
seded, has  been  registered  by  Jennings,  of 
Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road,  and 
is  advertised  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 
It  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  6eems  wor- 
thy the  consideration  of  builders, 
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Recipe  for  Making  “ Aventurine.” — 
This  costly  and  beautiful  sort  of  glass,  used 
for  the  ornamenting  of  objects  of  art  and  vertu 
— could  not  be  hitherto  made  but  at  Venice. 
Only  so  much  was  known,  that  it  was  very 
minute  crystals  of  metallic  copper  of  great 
lustre,  which,  mixed  throughout  the  mass  of 
dark  yellow-reddish  glass,  imparted  to  this 
substance  that  lustrous  and  iridescent  appear- 
ance, for  which  it  was  so  much  praised. 
Messrs.  Fremy  and  Calendeau,  chemists,  have 
lately  laid  before  the  French  Institute  their 
procedure  of  making  this  valuable  substance. 
It  consists  in  the  mixing  of  pounded  glass  with 
hammerschlag  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  keep- 
ing both  for  a considerable  time  in  a state  of 
fusion.  By  these  means,  the  copper  crystal- 
lizes in  the  glowing  mass  of  glass  in  the  shape 
of  small  octohedra,  which  being  dispersed 
through  the  mass,  impart  to  it  that  beautiful 
scintillating  appearance.  Still  the  original 
Venetian  samples  and  those  made  bv  Messrs. 
Fremy  and  Culendeau  were  not  of  equal 
quality,  the  mass  of  glass  wherein  the  crystals 
are  imbedded,  being  in  the  former  clear  and 
pellucid,  in  the  latter  rather  soily,  and  only 
transparent  : the  crystals  in  the  Venetian  are 
large,  very  regular;  in  the  French,  small,  ir- 
regular, and  fibrous.  The  principle,  however, 
is  found,  and  it  will  only  require  (as  with  every 
thing  else)  time  and  experience  to  equal  the 
Venetian  patterns.  This  information  may  bo 
useful  to  our  now  unshackled  glass  manufac- 
turers. 

The  Planters’  Houses  in  the  Mauri- 
tius.— They  arc  built  in  detached  pieces,  so 
that  a great  deal  of  ground  is  covered  by  the 
buildings  belonging  to  one  residence.  'These 
consist  generally  of  a principal  dwelling- 
house,  and  a number  of  small  buildings,  which 
in  India  are  called  “ bungalows,”  here  “ pavi- 
lions.” They  have  generally  a verandah  at- 
tached to  them,  and  commonly  contain  two  or 
three  small  rooms,  which  are  used  as  apart- 
ments for  visitors — a mode  of  lodging  them 
which  possesses  many  recommendations, 
though  they  arc  somewhat  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  of  their  having  to  provide  themselves, 
on  retiring  to  rest,  with  cloaks,  lanterns,  and 
umbrellas,  in  order  to  make  their  way  through 
a storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  rain,  and  wind, 
to  their  bedrooms,  situate  perhaps  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  establishment.  The  principal 
dwelling-house  usually  contains  a “ salle  a 
manger,”  and  a “salle  de  compagnie,”  or 
drawing-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  over  which 
are  bed-rooms,  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
planter  and  his  family.  The  staircase  is  ge- 
nerally on  the  outside;  the  kitchen  and  store- 
room all  detached  buildings.  The  drawing- 
rooms are  generally  furnished  in  a showy 
manner,  with  a superabundance  of  looking- 
glasses.  The  dining-room  is  the  worst  apart- 
ment in  the  house.  The  floor  is  of  dark  wood, 
which  generally  takes  a fine  polish,  and  by 
being  rubbed  every  morning  with  wax  and  a 
brush,  rivals  a mahogany  table  in  brilliancy. — 
England's  Colonial  Empire. 

Hoisting.— On  the  morning  of  the  31st  ult., 
while  the  workmen  at  the  Hamburgh  Theatre 
were  hoisting  to  its  place  a splendid  bronze 
chandelier  for  gas  lights,  just  brought  from 
London,  and  weighing  above  10,800  lbs.,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  enormous  mass,  falling  to 
the  ground,  was  broken  to  pieces,  crushing  two 
Englishmen  who  had  come  over  to  superintend 
its  being  suspended. — Morning  Herald. 

Architect  for  St.  Clement  Danes. — 
The  managei s of  the  St.  Clement  Danes  IIol- 
born  Estate  Charity,  requiring  an  architect  to 
spend  about  10,000/.  in  building  some  alms- 
houses, advertised  for  parties  willing  to  act  in 
that  capacity.  Thirty  applications  were  sent 
in,  and  on  Thursday  last,  “ Mr.  Hesketh, 
builder,  of  Arundel-street,”  was  appointed  ! 

"Eh e Road  in  Fleet-street. — The  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  paved  way  laid  down 
in  I lcct-street,  the  execution  of  which  has 
annoyed  all  London  for  some  weeks  past,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  surface  is  irregular, 
here  and  there  convex  instead  of  concave,  and, 
indeed,  appears  in  parts  to  have  sunk  con- 
siderably. 

Free  Exhibition.  — The  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  sculpture,  selected  by  the  Art 
Union  of  London  prizeholders,  was  visited  last 
week  by  more  than  50,000  persons,  without  the 
occurrence  of  the  slightest  accident  or  dis- 
turbance. In  the  present  week  the  numbers 
have  been  even  greater  still. 


West  London  Railway. — A meeting  of 
the  shareholders  was  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
to  receive  the  report  of  arbitrators,  appointed 
to  decide  the  rate  at  which  the  rent  to  be  paid 
by  the  London  and  Birmingham  Company 
shall  he  apportioned  to  the  different  classes  of 
shareholders.  Considerable  displeasure  was 
expressed  on  account  of  the  Birmingham 
Company  not  having  opened  the  line  for  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  inhabitants  of  Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith,  Bayswater,  and  other 
large  districts,  are  forced  unnecessarily  to 
travel  to  Euston-square  and  Paddington  with 
locked-up  stations  at  their  own  doors. 

Sale  of  Southend  Pier. — An  attempt 
was  made  on  Friday  week  to  sell  by  auction 
the  pier  at  Southend,  the  longest  it  is  said  in 
Europe  (unless  the  Leith  pier  now  exceed  it), 
as  it  extends  to  a length  of  a mile  and  a 
quarter  at  low- water  mark.  The  bidding 
began  at  10,000/.,  and  rose  to  16,000/.,  at 
which  sum  it  was  bought  in  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  the  mortgagees 
in  possession  according  to  law,  for  advances 
for  its  construction.  The  materials  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rights  and  privileges,  are  said 
to  be  worth  10,000/.  to  12,000/. 

The  National  Gallery  is  closed  and 
will  remain  so  till  the  26th  of  October.  The 
East-India  Company’s  Museum,  where  there 
is  a collection  of  curiosities  well  deserving  ex- 
amination, is  closed  till  the  30th  of  the  present 
month. 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

impelled,  by  the  Interference  of  the  Stamp  Office,  I 


i tiers,  Sn 

for ^t lie  convenience  of  our  renders,  however,  they  nrc  entered  in  a 
2,  York-strect,  Covcnt  Gar  Jen.]  tteoliccof  builder, 
For  tlie  erection  of  a new  workhouse  at  Gravesend,  on  a 
plan  altered  and  reduced  from  the  former  one. 

For  building  about  600  yards  of  sewers  at  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

For  cleansing  about  1,400  feet  of  sewer  in  the  Edgewarc- 
road,  Mary-le-bone. 


For  building  sewers  in  Dighclh,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and 
Edgbaston-st.  Birmingham,  a length  of  36S  yards  (class  B). 

For  deepening  and  widening  the  Louth  Forty  Foot  River 
from  Gutheran  Cote  to  Dowsby  Lode,  or  thereabouts,  and 
such  other  works  as  the  engineer  will  recommend  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  or  as  may  be  expedient. 

For  the  Needham  Market  and  Thurston  stations  on  the 
Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Railway  (short  extension  of 
time). 


For  the  mason  and  brick  work  required  in  the  erection  of 
a church  in  the  Trinity  district  of  the  parish  of  Rotherficld 
Greys,  Henley-on-Thames. 

For  the  plaster  work  required  in  the  erection  of  the  Trinity 
District  Church,  at  Hcnlcy-on-Thames. 

For  the  wright  and  carpenter  work  required  in  the  erection 
of  the  Trinity  District  Church,  at  Hcnlcy-on-Thames. 

For  the  slater,  plumber,  glazier,  and  other  work  required 
in  the  erection  of  the  Trinity  District  Church,  at  Henley-on- 
Thames. 


For  repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  for  three  years,  certain 
roads  at  Norwich. 


For  iron  roofing,  to  cover  nn  area  of  460  feet  in  length  by 
120  feet  in  breadth,  over  the  paNsengcr  shed  at  the  Dublin 
terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Irish  Roilway. 

For  the  supply  of  100  tons  of  cast  scrap  iron,  free  of  rub- 
bish. 

For  six  locomotive  engines  and  tenders  for  the  Dundalk 
and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company. 

For  the  erection  of  stables  and  sheds  on  the  Workhouse 
ground  of  the  Midleton  Union  Cork  (promptly). 

For  painting  the  whole  of  the  old  exterior  work  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  buildings,  twice,  in  the  best  oil  colours, 
in  a workmanlike  manner. 


For  a supply  of  Guerncsy  granite  chippings  and  Kentish 
Rag  stone,  by  the  yard,  to  be  delivered  at  Camberwell  to  the 
Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

For  lighting  the  streets  of  Stow-markct  for  seven  months. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  Dee  to  the  Cove,  a length  of  about  five  miles. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  pnrt  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  Water  of  Cowie  to  Blackhills,  a length  of 
about  two  miles  and  a half. 


For  the  letting  of  a granite  quarry  in  Argylshire. 

For  the  letting  or  disposal  of  the  well-known  engineering, 
foundry,  and  machine-making  works,  in  Hutchinson-town, 
Glasgow. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Withcmwick  Wood,  near  Hull : about  2,500  ash,  oak, 
and  other  trees,  in  small  lots. 

At  Ingleby  Wood,  Lincolnshire:  65  acres  of  growing 
timber. 

At  Wivenhoe,  Essex:  several  thousand  feet  of  oak  slabs  in 
convenient  lots. 

At  Nidd  (Leeds) : a quantity  of  timber  and  bricks. 

At  Saffron  Walden,  and  A.-hdon,  Essex:  180  oak  timber 
trees,  70  ash  ditto,  49  oak  and  ash  saplings,  &c. 

At  Southampton  : a cargo  of  Canadian-wood  goods. 

At  Boxtcd,  near  Colchester  : ash  and  oak  timber. 

At  Pimlico  : a builders  stock  in  trade,  comprising  700  dry 
yellow  deals  and  planks,  flooring  and  lining  boards,  &c., 
with  stone,  tools,  apparatus,  Ac. 

At  Southampton  : a large  quantity  of  paper  hangings. 

At  Liverpool : an  extensive  assortment  of  paper-hang- 
ings. 

At  Birkenhead : a varied  stock  of  paper-hangings. 

At  Leeds  : a stock  of  paper-hangings. 

At  Cork  : the  glass-works. 

At  Wolverhampton  : nn  edgetool  makers  stock  in  trade. 

At  Hartshill,  near  Dudley  : a high  pressure  steam-engine 
with  appurtenances,  an  800  gallon  wrought-iron  tank  or 
gasometer,  smith’s  bellows,  &c. 

At  Leicester  : an  iron  and  brass  foundry. 

At  Cairns,  near  New  Alyth,  Scotland:  about  220  lots  of 
old  larch,  fit  for  building  or  sleepers. 

At  the  late  Earl  of  Blcssington’s  estates  in  Ireland:  the 
largest  plantation  of  timber  in  Ireland,  and  fit  for  sleepers, 
Ac. 

At  Southwark:  a stock  of  architectural  ornaments,  arti- 
ficial stone  statues,  figures,  &c. 

At  2,  Bcrners-street,  Oxford-street:  4,000  pieces  of  paper- 
hangings. 

At  Bromley,  Kent:  about  600,000  stock  and  place  bricks, 
in  lots  of  5,000  to  10,000. 

BY  PRIVATE  TENDER. 

At  Poole : a cargo  of  Riga  limber  and  deals. 

At  Southampton  : a cargo  of  Canadian-wood  goods. 

At  Woodchcster-park,  Gloucestershire  : an  extensive  lot 
of  oak  trees. 

At  Callander,  Perthshire : 2,000  to  3,000  Scots  fir  trees, 
planted  in  1 770,  and  fit  for  building  or  for  sleepers. 

At  Southampton  : a cargo  of  Canadian  wood  goods. 

At  Woodchcster-park,  Gloucestershire  : a quantity  of  oak 
timber  of  large  size. 

At  Lynn  : 180,000  clamp  bricks. 

At  Hythe  : 300,000  white  bricks  at  reduced  prices. 

At  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds  : three  well  cranes,  &c. 

At  Birmingham:  a builder’s  business  of  seven  years 
standing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Catholicus,"  accuses  us  discourteously  of  bigotry,  on 
the  ground  that  we  do  not  describe  the  different  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches  which  arc  from  time  to  time  consecrated. 
We  should  have  cause  to  blush  if  the  accusation  were  true, 
and  challenge  “ Catholicus  ” to  point  out  a single  sentence 
ever  written  by  us  to  justify  his  assertion.  Even  if  we  did 
not  personally  profess  toleration  in  its  widest  sense,  art  is  of 
no  sect  or  party.  "Catholicus  ” must  he  aware  that  for  descrip- 
tions of  provincial  buildings  we  arc  mainly  dependent  on 
correspondents.  As  to  the  structure  of  which  he  speaks, 
St.  Giles’s  church  at  Chcadlc,  wc  should  gladly  insert  any 
verified  account. 

“C.B.”  — A notice  to  the  district  surveyor  is  unneces- 
sary. 

“ J.  Yates.”— The  intention  of  our  correspondent  was  pre- 
cisely  the  reverse  from  that  supposed  by  " J.  Y.,”  and  will 
be  so  understood  by  all  those  who  have  read  our  previous  ar- 
ticles on  contracts. 

“ C.B.  A.”— No  further  modifications  of  the  Buildings 
Act  have  yet  been  made. 

" T.  I.  M .” — A memorial  to  the  Sewers’  Commissioners 
would  probably  be  useless  ; the  landlords  should  stir. 

" W.  D.  C.” — The  present  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  set 
forth  any  price  for  party  walls. 

“ Mechanic.” — Apply  to  n patent  agent.  We  may  name 
Messrs.  Barlow  and  Le  Cnpclain,  Nos.  89  and  36,  Chancery- 
lane. 

“ J . B.  N.”  shall  appear. 

11  Carolus.” — To  become  a candidate  for  admittance  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  a recommendation  signed  by  four 
fellows  is  necessary. 


For  20,000  to  30,000  oak  or  hazel  rods,  10  to  15  feet  long 
for  Kirkaldy,  Scotland. 

For  several  first-rate  masons  at  Windsor:  liberal  wages. 

For  several  gas-chandelier  makers  for  making  gas  pen- 
dants. 

For  letting  on  lease  premises  for  a plumber  or  pa:ntcr  in 
Edgcware-road. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  oil  and  colourman’s  business  in 
town : no  premium. 

For  the  disposal  of  a gas-fitter  and  ironmonger’s  business 
close  to  the  city. 

For  the  disposal  of  a forged  nail  manufacturer’s  business 
at  Birmingham. 

For  the  disposal  of  an  iron-foundry  business  in  the 
country. 

For  two  journeymen  glaziers,  at  Edinburgh. 

For  a painter  to  go  to  Dcmcrara,  as  foreman,  to  imitate 
marbles  and  woods,  and  able  to  write  : wages  for  three  years, 
60/.,  70/.,  and  80/.,  besides  hoard. 

For  a brick  and  tile  maker,  also  for  two  additional  hands, 
at  Lynn. 

For  the  letting  of  a brick-kiln  near  Lynn,  with  jamb  of 
fine  brick  earth. 

For  the  letting  of  waterside  prejnises  f#r  a builder,  stone- 
mason, &c  , at  Lambeth. 


Paint  on  old  Iron.” — A Correspondent  says,  11  I am 
requested  to  paint,  or  otherwise  renew,  the  iron  railing 
round  the  church-yard ; but  I find  it  in  a very  rusty  and 
cankered  state,  as  it  is  now  20  years  since  it  was  painted. 
I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  act  with  it,  being  told  that  if 
painted  now,  although  well  cleaned,  the  paint  would  all 
come  off  again.  Can  any  of  your  readers  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  plan  to  proceed  on  ?” 

" Palace  Question.” — Article  postponed,  plan  not  being 
engraved  in  time. 

Received. — “ A Professional  Man,”  “ An  Idle  Draughts- 
mm,”  Kelly's  “ Practical  Builders’  Price  Book.” 

*,*  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-sircet,  Covcnt-garden. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“THE  BUILDER.” 

£.  s.  d. 


For  Sixty  Words  or  less o 5 o 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words  ....  0 1 0 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  above  5s.  a reduc- 
tion will  be  made. 
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■ADVEIVTISEIYIENTS. 


GAS  FROM  40  TO  60  PER  CENT.'  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mills,  Factories,  Lighthouses,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards,  Churches,  Colleges, 
Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons,  Barracks, 
Asylums,  Schools,  Union  Poor-houses,  Public  Gardens,  &c. 
Ac.,  with  pure  and  brilliant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’  PATENT 
GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  cither  by  purchase  or  rental.— 
Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High  Holbom, 
and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London.  The  pre- 
mises arc  lighted  up  by  gas  on  the  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion. Can  be  seen  from  Ten  till  Four  daily,  and  where  pro- 
spectuses and  every  information  can  be  obtained. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  aud 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
toa. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  , , 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
"The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ in  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19i  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

" Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2$  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 


“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi. 
eating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


ANEW  CEMENT  bas  been  invented  by 

an  Operative,  which,  in  its  application,  supersedes 
all  others  in  use.  He  is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  same,  under 
an  agreement  to  manufacture  it  for  any  one  finding  capital, 
at  a fair  remuneration  for  himself. — Apply,  by  Tetter,  to 
J.  ALLEN,  91,  Broadwall,  Blackfriars-road. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  34  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco.— Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’ 


1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — " The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly. — " The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Sthly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ies  of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

tithly.— “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’a-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing:  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’ s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


Messrs,  thomas  freen  and  co., 

beg  to  inform  their  customers  and  builders  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  made  considerable  additions  to  their 
Works,  which  will  enable  them  to  execute  with  dispatch  all 
orders  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  either  for  home  use 
or  export ; they  manufacture  only  one  quality,  THE  BEST 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  all  the  packages  bearing  their 
brand  contain  full  measure. — ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS, 
Tuscany  Wharf,  Kingsland  Road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keen  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  dear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  nc 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIAIIS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
Sic.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  fOR  BUILDINGS. 

\ SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

• WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  *'n>- 
plicity,  cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  arc  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Biass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


INJUNCTION' 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 

VOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES^  ARE  GREATLY’  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 


(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without'which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  thePatentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  bevolving  IRON  snuTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  i-atent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SIIUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 


FLAT  LATIIS,  AT 

^CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  latiis  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


Drawing  lesssons  (gratis)  on 

the  GONIOMETKICON  SY'STEM,  by  GEORGE 
EARL,  M.R.A.  (author  of  the  new  and  superbly-illustrated 
Drawing  Book,  entitled  as  above),  who  offers  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  the  same,  a Series  of  Gratuitous  Lessons,  initiative 
of  the  contents  by  which  all  Learners  may  obtain  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Drawing  artistically  and  mechanically. 

Books,  price  5s.  6d.,  had  at  Reeves,  113,  Chcapside ; 
Dean’s,  35,  Thrcadneedle-strect ; Brodie,  79,  Long-acre  ; and 
Ackermann,  95,  Strand.— Will  admit  to  Exeter  Hall,  Strand, 
Free. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 


measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 
N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
%*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 
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T is  said  with  justice,  that 
London  is  not  England. 
Intelligence,  wealth,  and 
power,  dwelling  in  fine 
cities,  and  carrying  out 
noble  institutions,  are  to 


be  found  in  every  quarter  of  our  island,  and 
make  up  an  extraordinary  aggregate.  But  in 
a very  short  time  it  seems  certain,  that  all 
England  will  be  a London,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves  ; meaning,  that  all  the  advan- 
tages possessed  at  one  time  exclusively  by  the 
latter  will  become  universal,  and  that  the 
higher  degree  of  cultivation  attained  formerly 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  provinces,  will  be 
found  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 

To  a great  extent,  indeed,  this  is  already  tbe 
case.  Railways  have  brought  all  the  large 
towns  into  close  proximity  to  the  centre. 
Every  improvement  or  discovery  made  in  one 
is  immediately  known  in  the  other;  and  a 
powerful  mind  residing  in  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham,  or  Oxford,  or  York,  or  the 
Land’s  End,  may  be  felt  throughout  the 
kingdom  as  fully  and  as  speedily  as  if  in 
London.  By  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  great 
part  of  England  is  in  possession  of  the  same 
wonderful  record  and  review  of  the  events  of 
the  previous  day,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Londoners ; and  when  railway  management 
is  improved,  and  improved  it  must  be,  and  the 
expense  of  travelling  lessened,  as  it  might  be, 
to  one-half,  personal  communication  will  be 
general  and  constant,  and  all  England,  as  we 
said,  tvill  be  a London. 

One  result  of  this  more  general  intercom- 
munication is  that  the  adornment  of  England 
has  become  a question  of  interest  to  a larger 
public.  An  individual  confined  to  his  own 
narrow  street,  and  narrower  views,  will  care 
less  for  the  proper  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
the  widening  of  thoroughfares,  or  the  un- 
sightly effect  of  a public  building,  than  one 
whose  avocations  lead  him  into  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  make  him  personally  interested 
in  improvement.  And  on  the  same  ground  it 
is,  that  a much  greater  number  of  persons 
now  feel  interested  in  accounts  of  works  ex- 
ecuted in  provincial  towns,  the  progress  of 
art  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
schemes  for  the  general  adornment  of  Eng- 
land,— meaning  always  when  we  say  England 
to  include  the  sister  kingdoms,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  as  integral  and  most  important 
parts, — than  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  our  own  pages  we  seek  to  give  this 
information  as  completely  as  is  practicable; 
and  the  result  serves  to  place  the  industrial 
powers  of  the  country  in  an  extraordinary 
light.  Thb  Builder  has  readers  in  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  kingdom  ; and  wo  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  mentioning,  as  a proof 
of  its  recognition  as  an  organ,  as  well  of  the 
provinces  as  of  the  metropolis,  that  we  have 
recently  received  invitations  from  several  large 
towns  to  investigate  their  sanatory  condition, 
examine  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  in 
their  buildings,  and  advise  as  to  general  im- 
provements. Enough,  however,  of  this ; to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  accident:  suffice 
it  to  . we  will  at  all  times  exert  ourselves 


for  the  adornment  of  England,  the  advance  of 
art,  and  the  improvement  of  our  homes. 

Last  week  we  spoke  about  some  of  the  new 
buildings  in  London  ; we  will  to-day  chat  about 
a city  which  although  nearly  120  miles  distant, 
is  now  reached  from  London  in  two  hours  and 
three-quarters: — we  mean  Bristol,  which 
ought,  if  it  were  true  to  itself,  to  hold  a higher 
place  and  exercise  a greater  influence  than  it 
does.  Improvements  here  have  been  long  talked 
about  and  urged ; an  able  local  press  have 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  an  effort  to  regain  for  Bristol  the 
importance  it  has  lost,  and  fit  it  to  take  the 
lead  ; but  still  nothing  is  done.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  some  vigorous  mind,  which  seems 
to  be  wanting,  will  apply  itself  to  the  task,  and 
that  the  Bristolians  will  see  the  necessity  of 
sowing,  in  order  that  they  may  reap,  and  not 
be  niggardly  in  expenditure. 

The  reproach  of  “ penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,”  applies  to  too  many  of  the  doings  in 
Bristol.  There  is  an  exemplification  of  it  in 
the  new  Guildhall , where,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
number  of  offices,  and  so  increase  the  revenue 
(very  proper  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  main 
purpose  of  a building),  they  have  most  injudi- 
ciously cabin’d  and  confined  themselves,  and 
exposed  their  architect,  Mr.  Pope,  to  abuse 
from  all  quarters,  local  and  foreign. 

As  a Bristol  paper  says — 

“ They  pulled  down  the  old  Guildhall,  the  hall 
was  so  small, 

And  then  they  built  a new  Guildhall,  with  no 
hall  at  all !” 

The  building,  as  many  of  our  readers  know 
by  this  time,  is  of  the  late  Tudor  style,  and 
the  front  (of  Bath  stone,  from  the  Coombe 
Down  quarries),  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  carved  strings,  scrolls,  shields  of  arms, 
held  up  by  hands  projecting  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  statues  in  niches,  and  carved  parapets, 
the  whole,  though  not  particularly  pure,  dis- 
playing considerable  fancy.  The  chief  entrance 
is  in  the  centre,  where  a good  doorway,  under 
a projecting  portion  of  the  front  (which  is 
carried  up  to  a greater  height  than  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  forms  a central  tower), 
opens  into  a narrow  but  lofty  hall,  the  whole 
length  and  height  of  the  building,  with  a stair- 
case at  the  further  end  of  it.  This  hall  has  an 
open  timber  roof,  and  is  artistical  in  effect, 
though  somewhat  marred  by  the  want  of  light: 
a fault  which,  unluckily,  is  not  confined  to  this 
part  of  the  building  in  consequence  of  the 
confined  nature  of  the  site. 

The  Court  itself,  into  which  we  will  now 
look,  has  not  sufficient  light,  although  nearly 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  it  is  filled  with  glass. 
This  is  a handsome  room,  but  is  not  half  large 
enough  for  its  purpose  in  such  a city  as  Bristol. 
The  want  of  accommodation  for  counsel, 
solicitors,  and  witnesses,  has  produced  some 
vehement  abuse,  and  should  at  once  be  Yemedied 
as  far  as  possible,  by  a fresh  arrangement.  The 
space  set  apart  for  the  public  must  be  lessened, 
and  the  entrance  to  tbe  court  altered,  in  order 
to  give  more  room  to  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  there.  We  cannot  understand  how 
the  accommodation  required  could  have  been 
so  miscalculated  as  it  has  been,  and  are  disposed 
to  think  the  architect  can  scarcely  have  had 
his  own  way  in  the  arrangement.* 

* The  courts  in  many  of  our  towns  require  amendment, 
causing,  in  their  present  slate,  great  loss  of  time,  comfort, 
and  health.  The  Times,  a few  days  ago,  had  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  subject : — “At  Reading  the  courts  are 
formed,  to  use  a medical  expression,  pro  re  ruita,  out  of  a 
long  room  divided  in  the  middle  by  two  sets  of  boards,  so  as 
to  leave  a passage  between  them  ; and  the  entrance  to  this 
splendid  tribunal  is  up  a narrow  staircase  from  the  street. 
At  Abingdon  the  crown  and  civil  courts  arc  a quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  so  that  all  whose  duties  call  on  them  to  attend 
both  in  the  course  of  the  day  have  to  take  a walk  in  their 
forensic  costume  through  the  streets.  Possibly,  however,  in 


All  the  fittings  of  the  room  are  of  wainscot ; 
and  it  has  an  open  king-post  roof,  elaborately 
carved.  The  panelling,  . into  which  the 
ceiling  is  formed,  are  perforated  for  ventila- 
tion. 

The  windows  do  not  open,  arrangements 
being  made  to  admit  air  through  gratings  near 
the  floor  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  When 
the  Court  was  in  occupation,  these  were  found 
to  be  quite  inadequate,  and,  according  to  re- 
port, loud  were  the  outcries  for  more  air.  If 
the  only  channels  for  air  communicating  with 
the  atmosphere,  are  those  we  saw  in  a close 
yard  adjoining,  wo  can  easily  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  deficiency.  If  the  person  to 
whom  tbe  ventilation  was  entrusted,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  calculate  how  much  air  per 
minute  would  be  required  to  ensure  comfort 
for  the  number  of  persons  the  court  will  hold, 
(and  this  can  be  done  without  difficulty),  and 
then  estimate  with  judgment,  from  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  channels  provided,  bearing 
in  mind  also  their  position,  what  quantity  of 
air  could  possibly  get  into  the  court  to  meet 
this  demand,  he  will  at  once  see  the  mistake 
he  has  committed.  In  still,  warm  weather,  we 
venture  to  say  the  air  in  the  court  would  be 
nearly  stagnant. 

One  word  to  those  who  have  wholly  con- 
demned the  new  Guildhall,  bocausoof  the  ob- 
jections to  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
allude.  There  is  much  about  the  building  de- 
serving of  great  commendation,  and  we  should 
not  be  blinded  by  some  few  obvious  failings 
to  all  besides, or  forget  how  muchtime,  thought, 
and  labour  are  required  from  the  architect,  in 
the  erection  of  a structure  of  this  size  and 
character.*  Moreover,  as  the  immortal  Wil- 
liam of  Stratford  says  : — 

“ If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  would  be  churches  and  poor  men’s 
cottages  princes'  palaces.  1 can  easier  teach  twenty 
men  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.” 

A very  interesting  restoration  has  been  com- 
menced not  a long  way  from  the  Guildhall, 
namely,  St.  James’s  Church,  a specimen  of 
Norman  work  which  has  been  long  cased  up 
by  galleries,  modern  ceiling  and  whitewash, 
and  was  gradually  falling  to  ruin.  It  consists 
of  a nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  solid  Norman 
columns, andsemi-circular  arches, of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  clerestory  which  these  carry, 
has  very  thick  walls  and  small  somi-circular 
headed  windows.  An  open  timber  roof  has 
been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  a modern 
ceiling,  and  will  be  restored. 

The  east  end  has  been  fitted  up  anew  with 
a semi-circular  arcade,  interlaced  arches  above, 
and  three  semi-circular  headed  windows  con- 
joined in  the  upper  part,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Fripp,  under  whose  directions  the  restora- 
tions are  going  on.  AYe  may  perhaps  speak 
of  these  when  finished.  A piscina  was  re- 
moved from  the  east  wall  (south  side)  to  make 
room  for  the  new  work  : but  what  the  date  of 
it  was  we  could  not  learn.  There  are  the  re- 
mains of  a second  piscina,  under  a cusped  arch, 

this  arrangement  the  county  have  lm«l  an  eye  to  make  a sana- 
tory regulation  for  the  bar,  by  obliging  them  to  take  exercise 
in  the  open  and  pure  air,  to  compensate  for  the  evil  effects 
the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  courts  themselves 
might  produce.  We  have  already  noticed  Oxford  ; and  what 
we  said  of  the  courts  there  will  apply  to  Worcester  and 
Stafford.  At  Hereford  the  Crown  Court  is,  by  an  arrange- 
ment displaying  the  greatest  ingenuity,  made  incomparably 
uncomfortable.  Ample  accommodation  is  given  to  the  idle 
spectators,  while  about  seven  counsel  only  can  sit  down  ; 
and,  again,  such  is  the  art  with  which  the  jury-box  has  been 
placed,  that  almost  every  person  passing  to  the  bar  seats 
from  the  passage  between  the  two  courts,  must  intercept  the 
view  the  jury  have  of  the  judge,  and  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings. The  arrangements  ol  the  Monmouth  courts  are  ad- 
mirable, their  only  fault  being  that  they  are  hardly  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of  barristers  who  now 
attend  them.” 

* Wilcox  and  Son  executed  the  mason’s  and  bricklayer’s 
work,  and  Langdon  the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work.  The 
ironwork  was  cast  by  Room  and  Grazebrook. 
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projecting  from  the  south  wall,  supported  on 
a small  column ; it  is  apparently  of  the  per- 
pendicular period,  and  has  been  painted.  The 
windows  in  this  wall  are  perpendicular. 

The  main  columns  are  in  a very  bad  state  ; 
Bomeof  them  are greatlyoutof  the  perpendicular 
two  ways;  so  much,  indeed,  as  to  be  scarcely 
safe.  We  were  grieved  to  observe  that  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  restore  these  to 
an  apparent  uprightness  with  compo  or  plaster. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  architect  will  exert 
himself  to  induce  the  parishioners  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  if  on  no  other  ground  than 
ultimate  economy,  and  due  regard  to  safety. 

On  taking  down  some  boarding  from  a 
recess  under  the  organ  gallery,  at  the  west  end 
(which  gallery,  by  the  way,  ought  to  he  re- 
moved), a coat  of  arms  was  found,  executed 
in  distemper,  and,  probably,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.* 

The  outside  of  this  end  of  the  church  is,  for 
the  most  part,  hidden  by  houses : the  upper 
part,  which  can  be  seen  above  them  in  one 
position,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  pre- 
sents an  arcade  of  curiously  interlaced  orna- 
mented arches,  with  semi-circular  headed 
windows  within  the  pointed  panels  formed  by 
the  intersections  ; and  one  panel  on  each  side 
is  made  pointed  without  an  intersection,  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  same  height  as  the 
wider  semi-circular  heads.  In  the  gables,  and 
separated  from  the  arcade  by  a string,  is  a 
rose  window  of  the  same  period,  presenting 
very  elegant  geometrical  tracery,  formed  by  a 
Bimple  moulding,  and  which  is  unique  so  far  as 
we  know. 

All  the  Norman  work  is  apparently  of  Caen 
stone,  and  has  endured  well.  It  is  curious 
that  this  fact  should  be  made  known,  at  the 
moment  that  this  stone  is  being  brought  into 
the  city, — probably  for  the  first  time  since  this 
very  church  was  built, — for  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe. 

The  works  at  this  latter  building  are  going 
on  well.  The  ground  has  been  lowered  several 
feet  all  round  the  church  and  the  drainage 
made  perfect.  One  severy  of  the  chancel  aisle 
on  both  sides,  has  been  renewed  stone  by  stone, 
and  the  same  operation  is  now  going  on  at  the 
east  end  and  in  the  clerestory, — the  committee 
having  wisely  determined  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  although  for  want  of  funds  it  may 
be  slowly.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  some 
of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Bristol  have  not 
come  forward  for  the  execution  of  separate 
portions  of  this  glorious  structure,  and  so  earn- 
ing for  themselves  an  enduring  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  There  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  a higher  motive.  We  could  point  out 
half-a-dozen  men  who  could  themselves  com- 
plete this  magnificent  work,  without  the 
slightest  personal  sacrifice,  and  who  would 
thus  hand  down  their  names  with  honour  while 
performing  an  acceptable  Work. 

Since  the  church  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  without  fee,  in  March  last,  9,500  persons 
have  written  their  names  in  the  book  which  is 
kept  for  visitors. 

The  city  schools  are  approaching  comple- 
tion, but  of  these  and  other  matters,  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  the  fine  arts  in  Bristol,  the 
smoke  nuisance,  drains,  and  new  streets,  we 
will  speak  more  at  length  on  another  occasion, 
as  we  have  filled  all  the  space  that  we  can 
afford,  just  now,  to  venerable  Bristowe.  If  our 
remarks  should  assist  in  awakening  a liberal 
spirit,  and  inducing  energetic  measures,  there 
would  be  good  reason  for  congratulation. 

* The  arms  are  those  of  England,  quartered  with  the  fleur- 
de-lis  of  France ; the  supporters,  a lion  and  griffin, 


ON  THE  ADAPTATION,  TO  FURNITURE  AND 

INTERIOR  DECORATION,  OF  WOODS 

NOT  GENERALLY  EMPLOYED. 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  rooms 
belong  to  a class  of  art,  which  has  lately  be- 
come of  increased  importance.  The  man  of 
valances  and  fringes  must  be  really  expert  in 
the  practice  of  the  arts,  called  decorative  and 
ornamental.  If  he  would  get  employment  in 
any  thing  better  than  upholstery,  he  must  use 
the  pencil  and  the  brush,  as  much  as  the 
hammer  and  tacks.  He  uses  them,  indeed,  in 
the  hands  of  the  draughtsmen,  or  the  decorative 
painters  of  his  establishment,  having  himself, 
probably,  neither  ability  to  design  nor  skill  in 
practice;  but  the  circumstance  that  he  is  applied 
to,  and  for  a purpose  greatly  varying  from  that 
of  former  days,  is  a matter  which  architects 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon. 
We  shall  less  often  find  good  designs  for  halls 
and  apartments,  and  the  intention  of  the  archi- 
tect, rendered  nugatory  by  the  intrusion  of 
another  party,  whose  ideas  are  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  trade.  Still,  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  urge,  interior  decora- 
tion is  a department  of  architecture;  and  the 
design  of  a building,  from  the  first  conception 
of  the  ground  plan,  down  to  the  decoration  of 
the  rooms,  the  design  and  arrangement  of  the 
furniture,  carpets,  and  even  the  position  of  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  should  be  the  growth  of 
one  mind — that  of  the  architect. 

We  believe  that  one  cause  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  the  art,  here  alluded  to,  originates  in 
architects  themselves.  Few  architects  make 
interior  decoration  a part  of  their  study,  whilst 
there  is  hardly  one  who  does  not  think  the  de- 
signing of  furniture  unworthy  to  rank  as  a 
branch  of  architecture,  or  can  produce  an  ap- 
propriate design  for  a chair  or  a bookcase. 
The  massive  proportions,  and  the  mode  of 
treating  stonework,  are  found  in  every  case, 
with  a strange  forgetfulness  of  the  altered  ob- 
ject; a Corinthian  or  Doric  pillar  serves,  per- 
haps, for  a bed-post  or  the  leg  of  a chair. 

Having  made  the  department  of  furniture 
design  the  subject  of  particular  attention,  we 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  prevalence 
of  this  difficulty,  one  which  it  would  require 
a very  slight  review  of  general  principles  to 
overcome.  Any  improvement  in  designs  for 
furniture,  any  thing  like  that  elegance  which 
is  often  found  in  old  examples,  must  come 
from  those  who  have  been  educated  as  artists, 
whilst,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  this  department  should  be  under  the  ar- 
chitect’s control.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the 
designer  should  consider  the  object,  which  the 
article  in  question  is  intended  to  serve,  the  use 
of  each  part  of  it,  the  position  in  which  it  will 
be  seen,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  to  be  made.  These  are  principles 
of  art,  which  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion, yet  they  are  those  from  the  continual  for- 
getfulness of  which,  nearly  all  the  errors  of 
architectural  design  result.  Such  considerations 
are  required  in  the  art  decorative,  as  in  that  of 
more  massive  construction  ; but  the  circum- 
stances are  widely  different.  The  furniture, 
and  the  panels  of  rooms,  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style,  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in 
the  shops  of  dealers,  are  remarkable  for  a de- 
gree of  elegance,  to  which  at  this  day  we 
seldom  approach.  It  is  not  only  in  their 
forms  that  these  are  to  be  admired,  but  some 
of  them  have  great  beauty  of  design,  in  the 
arrangement  of  different  kinds  of  wood  and 
other  materials.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  by  woods  of 
different  colours — a curious  branch  of  art,  still 
practised,  but  which  never  has  in  our  mind  a 
satisfactory  result,  but  to  the  geometrical  pat- 
terns formed  in  the  veneering.  Mahogany  and 
rosewood,  or  mahogany  and  ebony,  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  great  taste,  in  a manner 
now  seldom  attempted,  except  in  professed 
imitations  of  old  works. 

There  are  here,  abundant  means  for  the  dis- 
play of  design  and  colour  in  interior  decora- 
tion. The  stiles  and  panels  of  doors,  and 
different  parts  of  the  furniture,  might  be  varied 
in  colour,  with  great  beauty  of  design,  by  sub- 
stituting several  materials  for  one,  as  oak  or 
mahogany.  The  increased  use  of  furniture 
woods,  consequent  on  the  favourable  position 
we  are  now  in,  as  regards  the  duty  and  the  in- 
troduction of  many  new  kinds,  afford  grounds 
for  hoping  that  interior  decoration  may  find 
new  means  of  exercise;  and  provided  that 
principles  of  design  and  colour  be  attended  to, 


no  circumstance  could  have  happened  more 
opportunely.  The  resources  of  art,  in  this 
respect,  have  barely  been  examined ; the 
British  colonies  are  rich  in  beautiful  woods, 
applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  ma- 
hogany and  rosewood  are  adapted.  The  To- 
tarra  wood  of  New  Zealand  surpasses  any  ma- 
hogany we  have  seen  ; it  has  great  variety  of 
grain,  and  a beautiful  mottled  appearance.  It 
takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  can  be  cut  into 
veneers  of  any  size,  and  fastened  in  the  usual 
way  on  to  mahogany.  The  trees  grow  as  large 
as  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  not  much  harder 
to  carve  than  lime-tree.  It  is  to  be  had  by 
ton  at  25/.,  clear  of  all  other  charges.  An 
elaborate  sideboard,  lately  made  of  it  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Levien,  has 
lately  been  exhibiting  at  New  Zealand  House, 
Broad  Street  Buildings.  The  design  was  ele- 
gant, and  some  of  the  carvings,  as  the  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  the  grotesque  heads  forming 
the  trusses,  were  well  executed.  We  hear,  also, 
that  her  Majesty  has  given  orders  for  some 
articles.  In  other  pieces  of  furniture,  were 
specimens  of  six  or  eight  kinds  of  wood,  all  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose.  The  Maire  wood,  of  which  a tea- 
poy had  been  made,  when  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain,  is  of  a yellow  stone-colour,  varie- 
gated in  parts  with  dark  brown  of  large  pat- 
tern. It  is  close  in  grain  and  hard,  and  re- 
ceives a beautiful  polish.  The  price  is  20/.  a 
ton.  Hino,  of  which  the  specimens  were  cut 
from  the  root,  was  of  a dark  brown  colour. 
It  veneers  and  polishes  well,  and  can  be  had 
for  25/.  a ton,  which  seems  to  be  a pretty  ge- 
neral price.  Amongst  other  kinds,  were  the 
Primo,  also  beautiful,  with  a large  mottled 
pattern  ; the  Kattore,  in  all  respects  like  ebony ; 
the  May,  rather  plain,  with  an  appearance 
varying  from  that  of  satin-wood  to  the  lightest 
mahogany ; the  Kivverve,  and  specimens  of 
many  other  kinds.  Names  have  been  given  by 
the  natives  to  all  the  different  species,  these 
included. 

But  great  beauty  in  interior  decoration  can 
be  gained  at  a much  less  expense  by  the  com- 
mon English  woods.  We  by  no  means  agree 
with  a writer  in  another  place,  who  can  see  no 
beauty  in  the  common  deal.  The  red  deal, 
certainly,  is  beautifully  marked  in  the  grain, 
and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  without  the  addition  of  paint,  fur- 
ther than  a possible  prejudice  against  it  from 
its  comparative  cheapness.  If  well  seasoned 
and  dried,  it  might  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  oak,  without  paint.  If  these  pre- 
cautions be  always  attended  to,  and  if  it  be 
varnished,  it  can  require  no  further  addition, 
and  might,  we  think,  be  kept  clean  with  much 
less  inconvenience  than  when  painted.  Indeed, 
painting  in  interior  work  has  become  so  much 
a habit,  that  we  seldom  inquire  whether  it 
might  be  dispensed  with  or  not.  It  is  not 
found  necessary  to  paint  the  boards  of  a floor, 
and  why  should  we  paint  doors  or  window- 
shutters,  unless  to  get  rid  of  the  original  de- 
fects of  seasoning,  or  from  an  idea  that  the 
appearance  is  improved.  We  contend,  that  the 
natural  appearance  of  wood  is  seldom  improved 
by  paint,  whilst  that  addition,  as  commonly 
given,  readily  shows  the  dirt,  requires  great 
trouble  to  keep  clean,  is  vastly  expensive,  by 
reason  of  the  frequent  renewals,  and  spoils  the 
sharpness  and  beauty  of  mouldings.  If  the 
wood  be  too  light,  or  if  a difference  be  required 
in  parts,  it  can  be  stained  with  very  little  dif- 
ficulty; and  we  cannot  see  a reason  for  object- 
ing to  this  process.  It  is  easy  for  those  who 
have  not  entered  very  deeply  into  the  study  of 
art,  to  enunciate  dogmas  which  they  have  bad 
no  means  of  testing  practically,  but  the  archi- 
tect knows  by  experience  the  danger  of  hastily 
drawing  general  conclusions,  and  if  we  debar 
ourselves  from  everything  that  is  called  “ de- 
ception” in  architecture,  we  may  find  that  we 
have  also  departed  from  the  art,  and  gained 
nothing  better  than  the  architecture  of  the 
Druids.  When  actual  deception  is  attempted, 
and  unsuccessfully,  it  is  to  be  condemned  ; but 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  there  is  no 
intention  to  deceive.  The  triglyphs  of  the 
Doric  frieze  are  not  copies  of  the  ends  of  beams, 
though  they  call  to  recollection  those  forms, 
from  which  they  are  said  to  have  originated. 
The  cornices  and  pediments  to  windows  are 
similarly  suggestive.  Indeed,  “ the  semblance 
of  utility,”  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources 
of  the  art,  might  by  some  people  be  ranked 
with  “ deception.”  But,  when  deception  is 
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completely  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  scagliola, 
and  good  construction  is  not  interfered  with,  we 
think  there  might  be  few  arguments  against  its 
use.  The  principles  of  utility  and  of  in- 
tegrity of  material  are  valuable  as  advisers, 
but  baneful  a9  masters. — The  woods  which  arc 
indigenous  to  England  have  been  as  little  used 
in  furniture  and  interior  decoration  as  those 
of  foreign  growth,  whilst  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  beauty.  Many  an  old  root  of  elm 
is  left  to  rot,  or  is  chopped  up,  which  could 
readily  have  been  preserved,  sawn  into  veneers, 
and  made  use  of  in  place  of  mahogany,  to 
which  it  is  often  quite  equal  in  appearance. 
By  means  of  Payne’s  process,  even  dry-rot, 
and  the  presence  of  vermin,  it  is  said,  can 
bo  prevented,  at  the  same  time  that  com- 
bustibility is  greatly  diminished.  It  is 
true  that  the  natural  appearance  is  not  pre- 
served by  this  process,  but  in  many  instances, 
a good  surface  of  uniform  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance can  be  gained.  Oak,  walnut,  maple, 
elm,  and  some  other  woods  become  of  very 
dark  colour,  but  can  be  made  to  receive  a fine 
polish,  and  could  often  be  employed  for  panels 
with  good  effect.  In  some  cases  there  is  great 
contrast  of  tint  in  the  same  log,  after  prepara- 
tion, so  that  these  might  be  inapplicable  ex- 
cept in  smaller  pieces,  or  perhaps  by  apply- 
ing the  process  after  the  article  of  furniture 
had  been  made  ; but  sycamore,  elm,  beech,  and 
some  olhers  are  generally  uniform,  except  as 
regards  the  previous  grain  of  the  wood.  The 
patentees  look  upon  it  as  a complete  substitute 
for  paint,  even  in  external  work,  and  say  that 
it  requires  much  less  seasoning;  and  that  pro- 
cess is  recommended  to  be  performed  subse- 
quently. The  top  of  a table,  formed  of  a score 
of  pieces  of  common  wood  of  different  kinds, 
and  a door,  which  we  have  seen,  prove  to  us 
that  the  resources  of  art  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out. 
The  pieces  showed  no  signs  of  warping,  being 
beautifully  joined,  and  had  received  a high 
polish. 

The  cracking  and  shrinking  of  door  panels 
in  cheaply  built  houses,  results  not  only  from 
imperfect  seasoning,  but  from  the  wood  being 
often  employed  without  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  drying.  Wood,  which  will  have  to  re- 
main ihree  parts  of  the  year  in  a heated  at- 
mosphere, requires  a different  preparation 
from  that  of  external  work.  If  the  super- 
fluous moisture  be  expelled,  it  undergoes  no 
change,  yet  how  great  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  this  point  attended  to,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  has  had  even  a drawing-board  made, 
having  omitted  to  give  precise  directions  as  to 
placing  the  wood  in  the  stove. 

Wc  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
there  is  a new  field  for  art  in  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  not  now  adopted,  and  we  do 
think  that  the  limitation  to  oak  in  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  not  the  best  step  to- 
wards the  satisfactory  decoration  of  those 
buildings.*  We  are  surely  getting  beyond 
the  mere  imitation  of  art  in  a period,  when  its 
present  resources  were  not  known,  and  we 
cannot  think  that  any  description  of  wood  is 
to  be  excluded  from  Gothic  buildings.  Why 
debar  the  art  from  such  materials  as  teak,  ma- 
hogany, or  cedar,  or  from  those  resources  in 
our  country,  which  a building  so  decidedly  na- 
tional should  be  able  to  exhibit? 


THE  GAP  IN  PICCADILLY. 

Month  after  month  having  passed  since  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly  were 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a post-office,  as 
was  at  first  said,  but  in  reality,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy,-and  no  movement  being  visible,  we  have 
been  led  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things 
there. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  appears  that  the 
idea  is  not  so  near  being  a reality  as  it  was 
some  time  ago.  Plans  were  prepared,  but  not 
meeting  entire  approval,  were  sent  back,  as 
wo  are  told,  for  alteration.  A new  adminis- 
tration has  since  come  into  power,  and,  up  to 
this  moment,  we  believe,  nothing  precise  is 
determined  on  in  respect  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing ; so  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  dwellers 
around  the  spot  in  question  (some  of  whom 
have  written  to  us  on  the  subject  anxiously), 
will  have  tb*  benefit  of  doubt  and  a dirty 
hoarding  foii  jme  time  to  come  yet. 

* Vide  The  Builder,  p.  339,  ante. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  GILES,  AT  CHEADLE. 

Tiie  following  description  of  this  costly  struc- 
ture was  written  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Pugin, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  interest. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cheadle,  which 
was  consecrated  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  Au- 
gust, and  solemnly  opened  for  Divine  service 
on  the  day  following,  has  been  erected  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wolby  Pugin,  and  has  occupied 
nearly  six  years  in  erection.  It  consists  of  a 
western  tower,  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire  ; a 
nave  of  five  compartments,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  and  porches ; a Lady  chapel ; a 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  a chancel ; 
with  sacristies  and  organ-loft  on  the  north. 
The  style  is  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  commonly  called  de- 
corated ; and  no  labour  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  a perfect 
revival  of  the  art  of  that  glorious  period. 

The  western  entrance  is  in  the  tower;  it 
consists  of  a deeply-moulded  doorway,  en- 
riched with  lions’  heads  and  oak  branches  in 
the  hollows ; the  label  is  square,  resting  on 
two  shafts,  and  forming  large  spandrils  filled 
with  foliage  and  talbot  shields.  The  doors 
are  of  English  oak,  strongly  braced,  and  hung 
with  hinges  fashioned  after  the  form  of  ram- 
pant lions,  nearly  covering  the  whole  door; 
these  are  gilt,  and  the  face  of  the  doors  painted 
red  and  bordered  with  iron  gilt  engrailing, 
being  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  buttress  are  two 
canopied  niches,  containing  stone  images  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Above  the  first  string- 
course, on  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower, 
two  niches  are  formed  out  of  the  buttresses ; 
in  the  southern  one  is  an  image  of  St.  Giles, 
and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  kneeling  with  a model  of  the 
church,  as  founder,  with  his  patron  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  standing  behind  him.  Under  St. 
Giles  is  a corbel  with  a hind,  surrounded  by 
foliage  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  that 
saint,  and  the  other  corbel  is  sculptured  with 
the  Shrewsbury  arms  supported  by  two  talbots. 
Immediately  over  the  west  door  is  a single 
window  of  three  lights,  with  foliage  work  in 
the  jambs  and  arch.  Over  this  are  the  windows 
of  the  ringing  chamber,  which  is  ascended  by 
a spiral  staircase,  forming  an  external  turret 
on  the  south  side.  The  belfry  windows  are 
eight  in  number,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
mullions  filled  with  perforated  lead  work  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  stone  work  by  iron 
cramps. 

The  bells  are  supported  by  a strongly- 
braced  oak  framing,  rising  from  the  floor  of 
the  ringing  chamber,  where  it  springs  from  a 
stone  projection  in  the  wall,  carried  out  by 
corbel  work,  visible  from  the  interior  of  the 
church. 

At  the  spring  of  the  belfry  windows,  the  in- 
ternal angles  of  the  tower  are  gathered  into  an 
octagon  by  segmental  arches,  and  the  juncture 
of  the  spire  and  tower  is  strongly  secured  by 
an  iron  tie  cased  in  copper.  The  four  emblems 
of  the  Evangelists  are  sculptured  on  four  small 
gablets  resting  on  the  stone  weatherings  at  the 
angles  of  the  spire  ; above  these  are  four  richly 
canopied  niches  running  up  into  crocketed 
work  and  pinnacles,  containing  images  of  the 
Latin  Doctors,  seated  on  thrones  of  the  natural 
size  carved  in  stone.  'The  eight  crocketed 
ribs,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  and  pro- 
jection as  they  approach  the  apex,  spring  from 
eight  talbots  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  and 
terminate  in  as  many  gablets  with  bosses  to 
receive  them. 

There  are  four  double  light  windows  at  the 
base  of  the  spire, terminated  bycrocketed  gables 
and  crosses,  four  immediately  above  the  angle 
pinnacles,  and  four  smaller  ones  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  spire.  The  whole  is  terminated  by 
a cross,  composed  of  iron  and  copper,  partly 
gilt,  and  surmounted  by  a cock,  and  secured  to 
the  spire,  passing  down  the  centre  of  the  stone- 
work about  twenty  feet,  and  fastened  to  four 
bars  of  iron  bolted  to  an  iron  collar  going  en- 
tirely round  the  interior  of  the  spire.  The 
whole  height,  including  the  cross,  is  about  200 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  churchyard. 

The  southern  porch  is  vaulted  with  intersect- 
ing stone  ribs,  springing  from  six  engaged 
shafts,  and  enriched  with  foliage  and  heraldic 
bosses.  The  external  roof  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  stone.  The  horizontal  joints  are  all 


weathered,  and  the  vertical  ones  covered  with 
ribs  terminated  by  gablets  above  the  string- 
course. The  label  of  the  external  arch  is 
crocketed,  and  terminates  in  a corbel  support- 
ing an  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  with  our 
Lord,  under  a rich  canopy,  with  angels  hold- 
ing thuribles  in  quatrefoils  on  either  side.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of  various 
devices,  with  this  inscription,  “We  will  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  gladness.”  On 
each  side  of  the  inner  doorway  are  holy  water 
stoups  in  niches. 

The  northern  porch  is  similar  in  proportions, 
but  plainer  in  design.  The  internal  vault,  as 
well  as  the  roof,  are  of  stone,  but  ribbed  and 
arched  instead  of  groined.  The  niche  over  the 
external  arch  contains  an  image  of  our  Lord 
giving  benediction,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  is  supported 
by  two  angle  buttresses,  with  niches,  containing 
images  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  In  the  apex  of  the  gable  over 
the  great  window  is  another  niche,  with  an 
image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  our  Lord.  The 
gable  is  terminated  by  a stone  floriated  cross, 
and  immediately  below  the  sil  of  the  east 
window  are  three  angels  in  quatrefoils,  bearing 
sacred  emblems.  The  eastern  gable  of  the 
nave  rises  considerably  above  the  chancel,  and 
supports  a belfry  containing  the  sanctus  bell. 
This  belfry  is  composed  of  four  pinnacles,  with 
intermediate  gables  and  a centre  termination. 
The  words,  “ Sanctust,  Sanctust,  Sanctust,” 
are  cast  round  the  bell,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  rung  to  give  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  canon. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ex- 
tends eastward  from  the  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
being  groined  with  stone.  The  external  but- 
tresses are  more  massive,  and  the  one  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  wall  contains  a 
niche  with  an  image  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are  the 
sacristies  and  organ  loft,  ascended  by  a spiral 
staircase  in  a turret,  weathered  with  stone  and 
terminated  by  a lion.  The  roofs,  which  are 
very  high  pitched,  arc  all  covered  with  strong 
lead,  secured  by  rolls  at  short  intervals  ; the 
ridges  are  surmounted  by  cresting  partly  gilt. 
This  cresting,  which  was  anciently  found  on 
all  the  roofs  of  ecclesiastical  and  important 
buildings,  not  only  produces  a rich  and  beau- 
tiful effect,  but  is  actually  useful  in  confining 
the  lead  and  securing  it  from  violent  storms  of 
wind.  The  tower  is  open  to  the  nave  as  high 
as  the  floor  of  the  ringing  chamber  by  a large 
arch,  splayed  oft’  with  massive  mouldings,  and 
several  feet  in  depth. 

The  floor  of  the  tower  is  laid  with  tiles 
charged  with  the  bearings  of  Talbot  and 
Comyn,  intersected  by  borders.  A wrought- 
iron  screen  runs  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  arch,  dividing  off  the  tower  entrance; 
but  it  is  provided  with  large  gates,  that  can  be 
opened  at  pleasure. 

The  nave  consists  of  five  bays,  or  compart- 
ments, of  twelve  feet  each  ; in  height  forty- 
five,  and  in  width,  including  the  aisles,  forty 
feet.  The  ten  arches  are  supported  by  eight 
detached  and  four  engaged  pillars,  with  richly 
foliated  caps,  all  of  different  designs;  these 
pillars,  as  well  as  every  portion  of  the  roof, 
walls,  arches,  &c.,  are  covered  with  gilding 
and  painted  enrichments.  Over  every  arch 
are  two  circles  containing  heads  of  prophets, 
copied  from  ancient  Italian  frescoes.  The- 
roof  is  framed  entirely  of  English  oak,  all  the 
beams,  rafters,  braces,  & c.,  being  open  to  the 
ceiling,  and  carved  and  moulded;  each  prin- 
cipal rests  on  a stone  corbel,  representing  an 
angel  playing  on  some  musical  instrument. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  and  stone 
alleys,  with  borders  of  inscription  tiles,  having 
sentences  from  the  pontifical  office  for  the  con- 
secration of  a church.  A stone  seat  is  built 
round  the  side  and  end  walls,  which  are  lined 
to  the  height  of  about  four  feet  five  inches 
with  blue  and  yellow  glazed  tiles. 

The  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  divided 
off  by  carved  oak  screens,  supported  by  brass 
shafts.  The  font,  which  is  of  alabaster,  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  this  inclosure,  and  octa- 
gonal in  form ; four  monsters  or  dragons  are- 
represented  crushed  under  the  pedestal,  emble- 
matic of  sin  destroyed  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  The  bowl  is  surrounded  by  quatre- 
foils, containing  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists 
and  angels  bearing  crowns.  The  cover  is 
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framed  of  oak,  and  forms  a central  canopy, 
supported  by  eight  flying  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles, and  surmounted  by  a flnial,  to  which 
the  chains  are  attached  for  the  convenient 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  same.  The  bap- 
tistry window  is  divided  into  three  lights;  in 
the  centre  an  image  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
holding  the  lamb  ; above,  the  lloly  Spirit  de- 
scending, surrounded  by  rays  and  seven  stars. 

The  side  lights  are  divided  into  eight  floriated 
quatrefoils,  containing  representations  of  vir- 
tues, such  as  Humility,  Charity,  Mercy, 
Modesty,  &c.,  as  females  overcoming  contrary 
vices  under  the  form  of  animals.  The  seats 
are  low  and  open.  In  the  aisle,  opposite  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  are  several 
praying  stools,  with  inscriptions  carved  on 
them  : — “ Vigilate  et  orate,” — “ Adoremus  in 
aeternum  sanctissimum  sacramentum.” 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  divided  off  from  the 
north  aisle  and  nave  by  a low  screen  of  painted 
oak,  gilt  and  painted,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cresting  of  iron  wrought  into  fleurs- de-luce. 

The  floor  of  this  chapel  is  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  representing  roses  and  lilies,  em- 
blems of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

The  altar  is  cut  in  alabaster,  and  divided 
into  three  front  and  two  angle  niches,  contain- 
ing angels  bearing  emblems,  richly  painted  and 
gilt.  The  centre  of  an  ancient  oak  triptych, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  the  15th  century,  is  fixed  over  the 
altar;  it  represents  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
and  is  divided  into  three  larger  subjects,  and 
a number  of  small  groups.  The  window  of 
this  chapel  contains  three  lights,  in  the  centre 
an  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  our  Lord, 
and  the  sides  the  Annunciation,  on  a rich 
diaper  of  fleurs-de-luee. 

The  pulpit,  which  adjoins  the  Lady  Chapel, 
is  octagonal  in  plan.  The  four  sides  facing  the 
nave  contain  subjects  representing  St.  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness ; towards 
the  chapel  the  three  great  friar  preachers,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Bernardin.  It 
is  ascended  by  a staircase  in  the  sacristy,  lead- 
ing up  through  a door  in  the  east  wall. 

Four  coronae  of  iron  and  brass,  painted  and 
partly  gilt,  each  containing  twenty-four  tapers, 
are  suspended  by  chains  and  counterweights 
from  the  roof.  These  are  sexfoil  in  shape, 
aud  the  Scripture — “fDomine  da  nobis  lu- 
cem,”  is  painted  round  them.  Immediately 
over  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  wide  and  lofty, 
is  a painting  of  the  Doom  or  Judgment,  filling 
up  the  whole  space  to  the  roof.  It  was  painted 
by  Hauser,  at  Rome. 

The  rood  loft  extends  across  the  chancel 
arch,  and  is  approached  from  the  organ  loft 
by  a passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  This 
loft  is  entirely  of  English  oak,  and  consists  of 
a centre  doorway  and  six  lateral  divisions,  each 
separated  by  a shaft,  from  which  the  over- 
hanging groining  springs,  after  the  manner  of 
several  ancient  examples  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Somersetshire.  The  front  brestsumer  is 
most  artificially  wrought  with  foliage,  grapes, 
&c.,  and  along  it  is  this  Scripture,  “ f Christus 
factus  est  obediens  usque  ad  mortem  : mortem 
autem  crucis : propter  quod  et  Deus  exaltavit 
ilium  et  donavit  ilium  nomen  quod  est  super 
omne  nomen.” 

The  sides  of  the  loft  are  protected  by  pierced 
quatrefoils  and  carving,  relieved  by  painting 
and  gilding,  and  the  lower  part  contains  twelve 
panels,  intended  to  be  filled  by  images  of  the 
apostles.  From  the  centre  of  the  loft  rises  the 
great  rood  or  crucifix,  with  the  attendant 
images  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  Saint  John, 
which  are  placed  on  pedestals  united  to  the 
foot  of  the  rood  with  rich  tracery.  The  cross 
is  crocheted  at  the  sides,  and  terminates  at  the 
extremities  with  quatrefoils  containing  emblems 
of  the  evangelists,  and  surrounded  with  foliage. 

The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
divided  from  the  south  aisle  by  a stone  arch 
and  an  open  screen  of  wrought  brass.  The 
lower  panels  are  filled  with  chased  and  per- 
forated work,  representing  chalices,  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  lambs  alternately,  and 
a pierced  cresting  surmounts  the  upper  part, 
rising  into  crosses  and  crowns  for  tapers.  Al- 
though light  in  appearance,  this  screen  is  of 
immense  weight,  and  has  occupied  nearly  two 
years  in  execution. 

The  pavement  in  front  of  the  arch  contains 
the  inscription — “ Domine  non  sum  dignus,” 
&c.,  and  on  the  risers  of  the  two  steps  leading 
up  to  the  chapel — “ f Panera  Angelorum  man- 
ducavit  homo ;”  and  “ Panem  de  coelo  dedit 
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eis.”  Immediately  over  this  arch  a very  rich 
cross  is  painted  on  the  wall,  with  angels  adoring, 
and  this  inscription — “t  Adoremus  in  mternum 
sanctissimum  sacramentum.” 

The  chapel  itself  is  entirely  covered  with 
gilding  and  decoration.  The  ribs  of  the  groin- 
ing, which  is  of  stone,  are  richly  diapered. 
The  spandrils  are  filled  with  passion-flowers 
and  foilage,  and  circles  containing  lambs,  sur- 
rounded by  running  borders.  The  bosses  are 
composed  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  walls  are  powdered  with 
crowns  and  rays,  with  crosses  alternate;  while 
the  lower  portion  is  diapered  with  a continuous 
pattern  of  vine  leaves. 

Thp  reredos  of  the  altar  is  entirely  composed 
of  the  finest  tiles,  heightened  with  gold.  In 
the  centre  is  the  tabernacle  of  metal  gilt, 
covered  with  enamels.  The  altar  is  carved  in 
alabaster,  and  is  divided  into  five  compait- 
ments,  filled  with  winged  cherubim.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  in  appropriate  pat- 
terns, such  as  the  lamb  and  cross,  with  the  word 
“sanctus”  repeated  within  a border. 

The  east  window  is  composed  of  three  lights, 
in  the  centre  an  image  of  our  Lord  under  a 
high  canopy,  terminating  in  a cross,  with  the 
Evangelists.  Beneath  the  feet  of  our  Lord  is 
this  scripture  : — “f  Amen,  amen,  dico  vobis, 
ego  sum  panis  vivus  qui  de  ccelo  descendit.” 
In  the  side  lights  a continuous  vine  forms  six 
quatrefoils,  containing  cherubim  holding  labels, 
with  scriptures  in  honour  of  the  holy  mystery 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

From  a boss  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel  a 
lamp  is  suspended  from  a coronel  divided  into 
six  parts,  symbolic  of  the  six  attributes  of  God, 
and  inscribed,  “ f virtus  f honour  f sapientia  + 
charitas  f benedictis  + fortitudo.” 

The  altar  is  furnished  with  rich  candlesticks, 
linen,  and  ornaments,  and  every  detail  of  this 
chapel  has  been  designed  with  reference  to  the 
adorable  mystery  to  which  it  is  consecrated. 

The  chancel  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  nave.  The 
ceiling  is  of  oak,  arched  and  divided  into 
panels  by  moulded  ribs,  with  carved  bosses  at 
every  intersection.  The  panels  are  powdered 
with  gilt  stars,  with  monograms  of  the  holy 
name  in  the  centres,  surrounded  by  radiating 
borders.  A stone  string-course,  richly 
moulded,  runs  along  either  side,  immediately 
under  the  ceiling,  with  angels  holding  crowns, 
gilt  and  painted. 

The  ground  of  the  chancel  walls  is  entirely 
gilt — angels  bearing  scrolls  with  scriptures 
from  the  Te  Benin,  Benedictus,  &c.,  are  painted 
at  intervals — encircled  by  garlands,  which  are 
connected  by  a continuous  diaper  of  quatrefoils 
and  foliage. 

The  great  east  window  represents  the  root 
of  Jesse,  or  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  On  each 
side  of  this  window  are  two  niches  with  pro- 
jecting canopies,  containing  images  of  St.  Giles 
and  St.  Chad.  The  high  altar  is  carved  in  ala- 
baster ; the  front  is  filled  with  angels  seated 
on  thrones  under  elaborate  tabernacle  work, 
playing  divers  instruments,  relieved  with  gild- 
ing and  colour.  The  reredos  represents  the 
coronation  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  This  subject 
fills  the  ceutre  compartment,  while  three  niches 
on  either  side  contain  angels  bearing  thuribles 
and  tapers.  A string-course,  richly  carved 
with  angels,  runs  above  the  tabernacle  work, 
surmounted  by  perforated  brattishing  level 
with  the  sill  of  the  east  window.  At  either  end 
metal  brackets  support  curtains  of  tapestry 
with  cipherings. 

The  sedilia  are  elevated  one  above  the  other 
on  the  three  steps  approaching  the  platform  of 
the  altar.  The  respective  emblems  of  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  are  carved  in  panels 
at  the  back  of  the  seats,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  elaborate  canopies  and  pinnacles. 
Immediately  opposite  the  sedilia  is  the  sepul- 
chre for  the  Easter  service,  under  a deeply- 
moulded  inverted  arch. 

The  organ-loft  opens  into  the  church  by  six 
arches,  three  towards  the  chancel  and  three  in 
the  north, all  filled  with  perforated  brass  screens. 
An  ancient  iron  corona  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship, brought  from  Flanders,  is  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  It  was  executed 
in  the  15th  century,  and,  although  considerably 
injured  when  originally  purchased,  it  has  been 
perfectly  restored,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  pieces  of  church  fur- 
niture in  this  country. 

The  church  is  surrounded  by  a spacious 
garth,  or  church-yard,  inclosed  by  a massive 


coped  wall,  and  entered  by  two  lich  gates,  the 
boundary  of  which  will  be  planted  with  elm 
and  other  trees.  In  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  ground,  and  adjoining  the  porch,  a lofty 
stone  cross  has  been  erected.  It  consists  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  on  which  the  base  is  raised  ; at 
every  angle  is  an  emblem  of  an  evangelist,  und 
on  the  four  sides  a chalice,  with  the  blood 
flowing  into  it  from  the  foot  of  the  cross,  sym- 
bolic of  our  Lord  shedding  his  blood  for  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  A floriated  shaft 
rises  several  feet  above  the  base,  from  the 
stem  of  which  are  two  projecting  branches, 
sustaining  images  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John, 
with  our  Lord  crucified  between  them,  under  a 
canopy.  To  the  eastward  of  the  church  are 
the  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  with  a guild- 
hall seventy  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in  width, 
over  them  ; at  the  end  a schoolmaster’s  house, 
with  a bell-turret  and  other  conveniences. 

A rectory-house  is  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  some  land  adjoining  the  south  side  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
conventual  establishment,  to  be  attached  to  the 
mission. 

The  Tablet , where  this  description  first  ap- 
peared, says,— that  “the  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin 
were  ably  seconded  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Denny, 
resident  master  of  the  works  at  Alton  Towers, 
whose  admiration  for  the  Gothic  styleof  archi- 
tecture and  acquaintance  with  its  minutest  de- 
tails has  made  the  erection  of  this  building  a 
labour  of  love.  The  smiih  and  carpenters’ 
work  connected  with  it  were  also  executed  by 
the  resident  artisans  at  the  village  under  his 
superintendence,  it  being  the  wish  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  that  all  his  dependents  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  benefited  by  the  effects 
of  his  munificence. 


BLACKBURN  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

DECISION. 

The  committee,  with  a view  of  arriving  at 
an  impartial  decision  on  the  numerous  designs 
submitted  to  them,  and  doing  justice  to  the 
great  merit  displayed  by  the  competitors,  so- 
licited the  professional  assistance  of  Mr.  Cock- 
erell, R.A.,  who,  after  a careful  investiga- 
tion, awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Brackspear,  of  Manchester,  the 
second  to  Messrs.  Banks  and  Clarke,  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  third  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath. 

In  his  report  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Cockerell 
remarks,  according  to  the  Preston  Guardian, 
that  “ the  advertisement  for  designs  has  been 
answered  by  very  competent  talent  and  ex- 
perience in  architectural  composition,  and  that 
the  problem  of  convenience,  fitness,  and  beauty, 
has  been  fully  canvassed  in  them,  and  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  mind,  in  all 
thevarietiesof  which  thesiteand  the  programme 
are  susceptible,  and  illustrated  with  great  dili- 
gence and  taste  in  the  greater  number  of  them.” 

Mr.  Cockerell  recommends  that  the  offices 
should  be  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  assembly 
or  lecture  room,  such  as  it  may  be,  at  the  top 
of  the  building.  He  approves  of  a tower,  as  a 
useful  and  characteristic  feature  in  a public 
building  of  this  nature,  and  recommends  that 
the  style  should  be  Grecian  or  Italian,  in  pre- 
ference to  Gothic  or  any  other  style,  especially 
when  the  magnificence  of  the  scantling  of  the 
stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  smokiness 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  three  principal  designs,  Mr.  Cockerell  is 
undoubtedly  of  opinion,  contain  the  essence  of 
the  ideas  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  committee  having  premiated  these 
designs,  are  at  liberty,  in  his  opinion,  to  appro- 
priate, and  they  are  recommended  to  appro- 
priate the  several  ideas  thrown  out  by  them, 
these  ideas  to  be  harmonized  by  one  of  the 
architects  themselves  (each  of  whom,  so  far  as 
the  designs  are  evidence  of  professional  skill 
and  experience,  is  competent  to  carry  out  the 
work),  or  by  such  other  competent  party  as 
the  committee  may  appoint.  Mr.  Cockerell 
laments  that  so  much  disbursement  of  profes- 
sional talent  and  time  cannot  be  more  ex- 
tensively premiated,  as  the  cost  of  the  designs 
to  the  parties  contributing  cannot,  on  the  most 
moderate  competition,  be  estimated  at  less  than 
one  thousand  pounds.  Of  Webb  and  Mee’s,  in 
particular,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise 
for  its  artistic  merit,  although  their  brilliant 
design  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  all  re- 
spects in  harmony  with  the  programme,  the 
scale  being  larger  than  the  one  dictated  by  the 
committee. 


CLUB  CHAMBERS  FOR  THE  MARRIED. 

Sir, — In  this  enterprising  age,  when  com- 
panies are  formed  for  every  useful  purpose, 
and  when  capitalists  are  eagerly  seeking  every 
mode  of  safely  investing  their  money,  it  has 
often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
some  scheme  has  not  been  adopted  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  middle  class  of  society. 
There  are  model  lodging-houses  for  the  la- 
bouring population  which  appear  even  as  a 
speculation,  to  answer  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a company, 
properly  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
might  carry  out  some  such  plan  as  I am  about 
to  propose,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  be- 
nefit to  the  public. 

I propose,  therefore,  that  a society  should  be 
formed  to  purchase  land  or  houses,  upon  the 
site  ot  which  a handsome  and  commodious 
building  should  be  erected  suitable  for  cham- 
bers for  married,  people,  each  suite  of  rooms 
to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  to  contain,  say 
two  handsome  drawing-rooms,  communicating 
with  folding  doors,  u best  bed-room  and  dress- 
ing-room, kitchen  and  servant’s  offices.  Rents 
to  vary  according  to  situation,  from  about  50/. 
to  150/.  per  annum  (a  few  sets  might  be  let 
furnished  at  an  increased  rpntal),  so  that 
persons  who  are  now  compelled  to  reside  in 
small  inconvenient  houses  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts of  Islington,  Pentonville,  or  Camden 
Town,  shall  be  enabled  to  live  in  handsome 
apartments  at  less  expense  and  in  a better  and 
more  central  situation. 

This  system  is  universal  on  the  continent 
and  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  is  very  popular 
in  London  with  single  men , who  find  by  com- 
bining they  may  occupy  apartments  at  a trifling 
cost,  which  would  require  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  a year  to  maintain. 

Allow  me  now  to  exemplify  the  matter  in  my 
own  case.  I am  a married  professional  man, 
without  family  (not  an  uncommon  case),  with  a 
limited  income  (ditto),  averaging  about  500/. 
a year.  I pay  100/.  a year  in  rent  and  taxes, 
keep  two  servants,  and  have  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. 1 bus,  one-fifth  of  my  entire  income 
is  consumed  in  rent.  Now  if  1 lived  in  cham- 
bers, I should  live  equally  well  at  less  cost,  and 
could  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  do- 
mestic. Should  these  crude  and  hasty  lines  be 
the  means  of  the  formation  of  such  a society, 
I shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  take  shares  in 
the  speculation,  or  become  a tenant  after  the 
building  has  been  erected.  I am  confident  it 
would  pay  a very  good  interest : witness  the 
Albany,  the  Club  Chambers  Association  in 
Regent-street,  Mark’s  establishment  in  Lang- 
ham-place,  where,  by  the  bye,  the  rents  are 
about  double  what  1 have  ventured  to  name. 
I am  not  a practical  architect;  but  when  I see 
on  every  side  new  buildings  erecting,  it  does 
appear  strange  that  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  already  existing  streets. 
All  our  great  undertakings  are  the  result  of 
private  enterprise  ; and  after  seeing  the  anxiety 
the  public  have  for  railway  speculation,  and 
every  other  investment  that  offers  a better  re- 
turn for  their  capital,  1 think  such  a scheme 
as  [ have  proposed  has  only  to  be  properly 
taken  in  hand,  to  benefit  the  builder,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  public.— I am  Sir,  &c. 

A Phoeessional  Man. 

London,  Sept.  9th,  1846. 


MEMS.  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thf.  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  went  down  to 
Devonport  last  week  to  entertain  themselves, 
their  friends,  and  others  with  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  more  substantial  adjuncts  following  in 
the  wake,  of  the  ceremonial  laying  of  the 
foundatio  -stone  of  “ The  new  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  machinery 
Tor  her  Majesty’s  steam-ships  of  war,”  as 
described  on  the  stone  itself,  which  is  a 
rectangular  block  of  granite  from  the  Par 
quarries,  near  Fowey,  12  feet  10  inches  long, 
land  of  proportional  breadth  and  thickness,  with 
a weight  of  nine  tons.  The  First  Lord  laid 
the  stone,  or  rather  the  lime  in  which  it  was  to 
ibe  imbedded.  1 his  rather  bulky  block  of  stone 
[constitutes  the  key  of  the  inverted  arch  which 
iforms  the  western  entrance  to  the  lock  of  the 
south  basin.  In  preparing  for  this  dock,  an 
’excavation  has  been  made  43  feet  in  depth,  and 

150,000  cubic  yards  in  content,  and  of  such 
^extent  as  to  form,  when  completed,  a lock  or 
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dock  360  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  within 
which  a further  excavation  will  be  made  for  a 
basin,  600  feet  by  500  feet.  The  whole  site 
to  be  occupied  by  the  new  works  is  74J  acres. 
The  work  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1844.  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  tilt  hammer  has  been 
used  in  driving  the  piles,  the  first  of  which, 
the  dolphin  or  guide  pile,  was  driven  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1846.  The  tilting-machine  is 
a very  large  one,  driven  by  steam-power.  In 
the  dam,  which  extends  to  the  unprecedented 
length  of  1,600  feet,  8,000  loads  of  timber  have 
been  driven  in  piles  in  the  course  of  a few 
months,  instead  of  years,  as  by  the  old 
plan,  and  with  a great  saving  of  expense, 
although  the  cost,  even  as  it  is,  has  exceeded 
130,000/.  Up  to  the  31st  of  August,  nearly 

207.000  cubic  feet  of  granite,  and  nearly 

350.000  cubic  feet  of  limestone,  have  been  de- 

livered on  the  works  to  Messrs.  Buker  and 
Son,  the  contractors.  Eight  hundred  work- 
men are  employed. The  Cambridge  Paving 

and  Lighting  Board  have  been  called  upon  to 
interfere,  by  remonstrance,  at  least,  if  not  by 
law,  with  the  plan  and  progress  of  a proposed 
new  arcade  about  to  l>e  erected  by  the  trustees 
of  Storey's  Charity,  in  Black  Bear  Yard. 
The  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage  may  endanger  the  public 
health.  Mr.  Walters,  the  architect,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  produce  the  plans,  though 
he  doubted  the  competency  of  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners.  The  plans,  however,  are 
to  be  laid  before  them  at  their  next  meeting. 
A dispute  between  the  corporation  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  authorities  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege on  the  point  of  liability,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  trifling  outlay  necessary  to  repair 
the  bridge  at  the  back  of  the  college,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a state  dangerous,  especially 
in  the  dark,  to  every  passer  by.  The  very 
moderate  sum  of  51. , it  appears,  would  remove 
both  the  nuisance  and  the  disgrace  to  all 

parties  concerned. At  a vestry  meeting  at 

All  Saints  Church,  West  Ham,  Stratford,  on 
the  3rd  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  St.  John’s 
Church,  Stratford,  should  be  repaired  by  a 
church-rate  of  8d.  per  pound  ; but  a resolution 
to  appoint  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  All  Saints’  Church  itself,  with  power  to 
engage  surveyors  to  assist  therein,  was  nega- 
tived by  a large  majority,  though  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  agreed  that  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  should  form  a committee  for 
that  purpose,  and  report  themselves  on  the 
subject.  The  expediency  of  rating  machinery 

was  also  negatived. A gift  of  500/.  towards 

the  cost  of  building  the  new  church  at  Lynn 
has  been  presented  by  the  Hon.  Spencer 
Cowper,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county.  The 
consecration,  previously  announced  for  the 
23rd  inst.,  is  to  take  place  on  the  24th. — It  is 
expected  that  100,000/.  over  and  above  the 
100,000/.,  or  property  of  that  value,  bequeathed 
to  found  the  proposed  university  in  Man- 
chester, will  be  collected  by  public  contribution. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile  has  himself  laid 

the  first  stone  of  his  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 

Prinee’s-park,  Liverpool. From  Mr.  Jesse 

Hartley’s  report  to  the  Liverpool  Dock  Com- 
mittee, on  the  general  state  and  progress  of 
the  dock  works,  and  the  expenditure  in  his 
department  for  the  year  ending  24th  June, 
1846,  it  appears  that  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  new  and  old  works,  including  a multitude 
of  minor  details,  occupying  some  pagi  s of  the 
report,  and  far  too  numerous  for  special  notice, 
is  as  follows  : — 

Total  new  works ,£321,491  11  10 

Total  repairs 18,728  5 9 

Increase  of  stock  ....  12,305  3 11 


Total  expenditure  . . £352,525  1 6 

From  a report  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  paving  and  sewerage  at  Liver- 
pool, it  appears  that  great  progress  is  making 
at  the  Water-works,  Green-lane.  It  is  in- 
tended, at  a cost  of  98/.,  to  render  the  pipes, 
laid  down  within  the  limit  of  the  proposed 
dock  extension  at  Wapping,  serviceable  in  the 
event  of  fire.  The  engine  and  boiler  house  at 
the  works  are  about  ready  for  roofing.  The 
surveyor’s,  Mr.  Stewart’s,  account  for  surveying 
and  buying  land  for  the  works,  to  the  extent 
of  8,000/.,  and  amounting  to  268/.  12s.,  was 
pronounced  to  be  “ exceedingly  reasonable.” 

At  a vestry  meeting  held  at  Kemerton,  on 

Thursday  week,  it  was  proposed  to  accept  tfie 
highly  liberal  offei  of  the  rector,  the  Ven. 
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Archdeacon  Thorpe,  to  rebuild  the  north  aisle 
and  tower  of  Kemerton  Church,  and  erect  a 
new  spire,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  1,500/., 
on  condition  of  the  parish  undertaking  to  raise 
500/.  on  security  of  the  rates,  to  be  expended, 
if  necessary,  and  to  be  paid  off  within  ten  years. 
Mr.  Throckmorton  and  Mr.  Tidmarsh,  two 
Roman  Catholics,  respectively  moved  and  se- 
conded a negative  amendment,  which  being 
lost,  Mr.  Tidmarsh  demanded  a poll,  to  con- 
tinue till  Monday  last.  At  the  close  of  the 
poll  on  Friday  night,  the  numbers  were — for 

the  Archdeacon’s  offer,  80;  against  it,  41. 

Bidston  Church  has  been  considerably  altered 
and  improved  in  the  interior,  at  the  sole  and 
voluntary  expense  of  the  parish  ; but  much  re- 
mains to  be  (lone  in  carrying  out  their  laudable 
desire  to  redeem  their  church  from  its  hitherto 
much  decayed  and  dilapidated  condition. 


THE  OFFICES  OF  GOVERNMENT  AT 
WHITEHALL. 

Sir, — It  was  my  intention  to  have  called  the 
attention  of  antiquaries  to  the  fact,  that  another 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Westminster  is 
about  to  be  swept  away  ; but  seeing  the  edifice 
in  question  is  lightly  spoken  of  in  your  pages, 
1 pause,  thinking  that  in  my  veneration  for  the 
productions  of  former  ages,  I must  be  either 
before  or  after  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
I live — a time  in  which  we  have  seen  the  most 
wanton  devastation  of  our  ancient  buildings, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
ancient.  The  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  at  Paris,  still  exists  all  glorious, 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  while  our  own  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  built  a century  after,  in  ri- 
valry of  the  former  and  exceeding  it  in  sump- 
tuosity,  has  just  been  demolished.  St.  Ed- 
mund’s Hall,  in  which  that  pious  monarch 
dispensed  justice  and  performed  his  deeds  of 
charity, — the  painted  chamber,  the  princes’ 
chamber,  the  jewel  tower,  &c.,  are  soon  to 
follow,  while  a worthy  destructionistannounced 
some  time  ago  the  “pleasing  intelligence!” 
that  St.  Margaret’s  church  was  immediately  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Abbey,  Westminster  will  be  completely 
denuded  of  all  its  ancient  glories.  Yet  I see 
accounts  of  bodies  of  great  men  poring  in  rap- 
ture over  a tile,  or  over  a cloth  rubbed  with 
cobbler’s  wax  ! while  national  monuments  are 
exultingly  destroyed  under  their  very  eyes, 
without  the  least  expression  of  regret. 

Sir, — This  “ old  deformity,”  this  “ eyesore,” 
was  once  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  Hollar’s  views  of  the 
then  existing  charming  edifices  of  Westminster, 
this  with  its  noble  mullioned  windows  and  four 
lofty  turrets,  appears  most  conspicuous,  but 
strip  a peacock  of  its  feathers,  and  he  becomes 
very  ugly.  The  patronized  architects  of  Eng- 
land for  the  last  hundred  years  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  the  works  of  their  predecessors  in 
much  respect;  hence  this  building  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  towers,  its  windows  of  their  tra- 
cery, the  windows  themselves  filled  up  with 
brickwork,  the  walls  and  buttresses  cased  with 
brick,  the  interior  divided  into  three  floors, 
the  walls  pierced  with  three  rows  of  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  sash  lights,  in  short  it  became 
what  we  for  a few  weeks  longer  may  see  it. 
With  your  quick  discernment  you  will  easily 
conceive  its  original  outline,  and  the  pitch  of 
its  leaded  roof  is  visible  in  the  remains  of  the 
north  cornice. 

This  now  despised  edifice  was  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  daily  scene  of  the  most  gorge- 
ous splendour  ever  witnessed  in  England  : it 
was  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  the 
last  great  relic  of  York  House  and  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Savoy  Chapel),  of  that  long 
line  of  palaces  which  once  studded  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

William  Bardwell, 

4,  Great  Queen-street. 


Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Euston- 
square. — Why  Employ  an  Architect? — 
We  are  requested  to  state  with  reference  to 
an  article  under  this  head  which  appeared  in 
our  last  number  but  one,  that  the  builder  of 
the  plunging  baths  therein  mentioned  (Mr. 
Ewart  of  the  New  Road  Zinc  Works),  under- 
took to  erect  them  without  holding  any  party 
responsible  for  the  cost,  and  to  receive  the 
proceeds  of  them  weekly  until  he  should  have 
been  paid  the  sum  of  500/.  This  in  no  way 
interferes  with  our  argument. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  AT  MALINES. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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REFERENCES. 


A Grand  Staircase. 
B Ante-room. 

C Throne-room. 

D Picture  Gallery. 
E Music- room. 

F West  Saloon. 

G Drawing-room. 


H Dining-room. 

I Open  Courts. 

K Her  Majesty’s  private  Apartments. 

L Residence  lately  occupied  by  H,  It,  H. 

the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

M Royal  Household. 

N Portico. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  — PLAN  OF  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 


ANCIENT  HOUSE  AT  MALINES. 

Mai, inks,  or  Mechlin,  is  now  more  cele- 
brated as  the  central  station  of  the  Belgian 
railroads,  than  as  the  town  which  formed  one  of 
i theseventeen  united  provinces, and  whose  manu- 
: factures  rivalled  those  of  the  more  important 
i towns  of  Flanders.  But  although  of  much  less 
importance  in  a political  sense,  its  direct  com- 
munication with  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain, 

1 («hent,  &c.,  enables  it  still  to  preserve  its  in- 
i dustrial  character.  The  town  itself  has  also 
i much  to  recommend  it ; its  wide  airy  streets, 
| pleasant  walks  agreeably  diversified  with  wood 
; and  water,  and  extending  entirely  round  the 
i town,  render  it  a place  in  which  the  tourist 
1 may  pass  a short  time  with  much  pleasure; 

' while  the  artist  or  the  architect  may  spend 
1 hours  in  admiring  the  exterior  embellishments 
i and  antique  edifices  of  the  once  lordly  and  still 
I busy  Malines. 

Many  interesting  remains  of  domestic  archi- 
i tecture  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grand  Place  and 
l the  adjacent  streets,  and  others,  of  still  better 
i design  and  in  a more  perfect  state,  on  the  banks 
i of  the  great  canal;  but  the  specimen  which 
j principally  engaged  my  attention  is  that  shewn 
: in  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page.  This 
1 house  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  canal ; it  is 
i three  stories  in  height,  and  has  attics  in  the 
! roof:  the  interior  does  not  now  shew  any  thing 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  but  I was  assured 
1 by  the  present  proprietor  (whose  attention  and 
i civility  were  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  love 
i be  displayed  for  his  dwelling),  that  the  internal 
i details  had  been  equally  rich  with  those  of  the 
i exterior. 

The  external  walls  are  formed  entirely  of 


stone  ; and  the  whole  of  the  details  shew  great  j 
variety  in  the  design,  and  delicacy  in  the  exe-  | 
cution  ; the  whole  front  is  in  very  good  pre- 
servation, except  the  attic  story,  the  details  of 
which  are  quite  destroyed,  the  shafts  of  the 
column  being  suddenly  broken  off,  and  the 
outline  of  the  gable  formed  by  the  raking  lines 
of  the  roof.  I have  not  thought  it  requisite  to 
shew  more  than  the  commencement  of  the 
gable  ; and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  to  a larger  scale 
than  I could  otherwise  have  done.  The  date, 
1536,  appears  immediately  over  the  door. 

The  accompaning  diagram  shews  the  plan 
of  one  pier,  taken  through  the  window  and 
door.  W.  C. 


Expedition. — The  gas  works  at  St.  Neot’s 
Lave  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr-  Thomas  Atkin*>  gas  engineer,  of  Ox- 
lord,  jn  the  short. space  of  eleven  weeks. 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Sir,— In  the  event  of  her  Majesty  being 
graciously  pleased  to  give  her  sanction,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  the  removal  of 
her  London  royal  residence  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  a more  congenial  locality,  I proceed 
to  shew  wllat  accommodation  the  palace  would 
afford  for  the  reception  of  the  national  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  The  accompanying  plan  ex- 
plains the  arrangement  of  the  first,  or  principal 
floor  of  the  palace  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
alteration  will  be  necessary  in  the  apartments 
beyond  admitting  the  light  in  some  of  them 
from  the  ceilings. 

The  centre  of  the  building  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  state  apartments,  a series  of  noble 
rooms,  32  feet  high,  opening  to  a picture 
gallery  (D),  about  180  feet  in  length,  and  26 
feet  in  breadth,  which  is  already  lighted  by 
compartments  in  the  ceiling,  filled  with  rich 
diapered  ground  glass.  The  rooms  opening 
into  this  gallery  are  (B)  an  ante-room,  44  feet 
by  35  feet  ,(C)  throne-room,  64  feet  by  35  feet, 
(E)  music-room,  46  feet  by  35  feet,  (F)  west 
saloon,  52  feet  by  35  feet,  (G)  drawing-room, 
63  feet  by  35  feet,  and  beyond  this  (at  H)  is 
the  state  dining-room,  72  feet  by  34  teet ; and 
returning  along  the  south  side  are  several 
smaller  rooms,  which  would  be  useful  as 
cabinets  either  for  small  pictures,  or  for 
cameos,  coins,  and  medals,  illustrating  English 
reigns  and  history,  of  which  no  national  col- 
lection yet  exists. 

On  the  ground-floor  the  apartments  would 
not  be  inappropriate  for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture, of  which  there  is  at  present  hardly  a 
'specimen  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  ac- 
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commodation  on  this  floor  would  he  equal  in 
extent  to  that  on  the  upper  story  (although  the 
rooms  are  much  less  in  height);  the  gallery  in 
the  centre,  being  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Picture  Gallery  above  it,  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a “sculpture  gallery,”  and  the 
difficulties  that  exist  to  its  being  properly 
lighted  at  present,  would  cease  when  the 
building  became  a gallery  instead  of  a royal 
residence. 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  if  the  opportunity 
were  given  by  the  assurance  of  a proper  rest- 
ing-place being  provided  for  works  of  sculptors, 
we  should  soon  see  presented  to  the  nation  the 
productions  of  a Flaxman,  a Bacon,  and  a 
Chantrey,  as  fitting  companions  for  the  paint- 
ings of  a Ilogarth,  a Reynolds,  and  a Wilkie  ; 
and  whilst  we  possess  the  beautiful  works  of 
Correggio,  Raffaelle,  and  Claude,  we  might  also 
hope  to  see  among  us,  and  under  the  same 
roof,  the  glorious  conceptions  in  marble  of 
their  countrymen,  the  sculptures  of  a Michael 
Angelo  and’aCanova;  nay,  wo  might  aspire 
yet  higher,  and  as  one  of  our  national  collec- 
tions (the  British  Museum)  contains  the  price- 
less treasures  of  a Phidias,  we  need  not  despair 
of  seeing  in  another  the  work  of  a Praxiteles  ; 
and  in  The  Builder  of  this  very  day  it  is 
stated,  that  a “ surprisingly  fine”  Greek  statue 
of  an  Athleta  or  Apollo  has  been  just  brought 
to  light  in  Greece;  nor  w’ould  it  be  an  act 
unworthy  of  a British  Parliament  to  encourage 
living  sculptors  to  run  a glorious  race  for  im- 
mortality, by  purchasing  annually  a certain 
number  of  their  works. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ilume  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  part  of  the  palace  might 
be  appropriated  for  a museum  ; and  I w'ould 
add  the  hope,  that  the  relics  might  be  such 
as  would  chiefly  illustrate  English  history,  for 
which  sufficient  materials  would  probably  be 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  first  twelve- 
month. 

In  point  of  accommodation  for  the  national 
pictures,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exchange  must 
be  highly  desiiable,  from  the  present  limited 
allowance  in  Trafalgar-square,  of  throe  to- 
lerably-sized rooms  and  two  very  small  ones 
for  nearly  treble  the  extent  of  space  at  once  to 
be  obtained,  if  only  the  state  rooms  of  the 
upper  floor  of  the  palace  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, with  an  opportunity  of  progressively 
increasing  the  accommodation  as  the  pictures 
increase  in  number,  by  occupying  part  of  the 
north  wing. 

The  national  collection  need  not  encroach 
upon  the  private  residences  of  the  departments 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Steward, 
forming  the  terminations  of  the  east  front,  nor 
yet  upon  the  private  apartments  at  present  used 
by  her  Majesty,  and  those  lately  occupied  by  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  on  the 
north  side  ; thus  much  of  the  present  palace 
might  he  retained  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
household, — a measure  which  would  prevent 
the  inconvenience  of  crowding  too  many  esta- 
blishments in  a new  palace,  which  therefore 
might  assume  more  of  the  comfoit  of  a private 
residence,  and  still  have  a proper  proportion 
of  state  reception  rooms. 

I will  venture  once  more  to  request  a place 
in  your  pages,  with  reference  to  a new  palace, 
not  to  offer  a plan  for  one,  which  would  be  an 
impertinent  intrusion  on  my  part,  uncalled  for 
and  unwarranted,  but  simply  to  submit  a few 
remarks,  which  I hope  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  season ; and  trusting  that  a peaceful 
agitation  of  the  subject  may  contribute  to  bring 
about  the  realization  of  a scheme  which  ap- 
pears to  have  received  much  approving  sanc- 
tion, and  which  has  to  recommend  it  that  true 
economy  which  consists,  not  in  seeing  for  how 
small  an  outlay  any  given  object  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  so  applying  a sum  of  money,  what- 
ever the  amount,  that  no  after  regret  may  be 
felt  that  it  has  failed  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose. 

George  Russell  French. 

Sussex  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 

5th  September,  1846. 

*.*  Plans  and  views  of  Buckingham  Palace 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Leeds’  continuation 
of  Mr.  Britton’s  “ Public  Buildings  of  Lon- 
don.” 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  has  favoured  us  with 
copies  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  palace, 
published  by  him  as  early  as  1825  and  1832, 
to  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  here- 
after. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PROJECTED  ALTERATIONS  AT  THE 
MANCHESTER  INFIRMARY. 

MANCHESTER  GENERALLY. 

The  idea  of  removing  the  Manchester  In- 
firmary to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  has  been 
almost  abandoned,  and  a select  number  of  local 
architects  were  lately  applied  to  for  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  present  building.  The 
existing  structure,  which  we  recollect  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Europe,  does  not  dis- 
play any  great  architectural  merit.  It  received 
its  present  form  some  twenty  years  since,  and 
whilst  Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  busy  with  bis 
style  of  Greek  architecture  in  metropolitan 
buildings,  a Manchester  architect  studded  the 
town  with  duplicates,  the  idea  being  the  end 
of  a temple  attached  to  the  front  of  a factory. 
In  the  case  of  this  particular  building  the  error 
was  still  greater,  for  the  front  consisting,  in 
fact,  of  two  separate  buildings,  the  infirmary 
and  the  lunatic  asylum,  no  other  way  could  be 
devised  than  by  adding  a portico  of  four  Ionic 
columns  to  the  first,  or  principal  building,  and 
a lower  portico  of  six  Doric  columns  to  the 
asylum.  As  these  porticos,  despite  the  holes 
in  the  wail  at  the  back  of  them,  always  passed 
for  copies  of  the  antique,  people  hardly  dared 
to  criticise;  but  as  some  suspicion  nevertheless 
existed,  that  the  front  looked  rather  like  one 
of  the  brute  creation,  which  the  vulgar  say  is 
without  one  of  its  ears,  drawings  were  actually 
made  for  a duplicate  wing.  This  idea,  it 
seems,  was  not  carried  out,  and  probably  it 
w'ould  only  have  made  the  central  feature  less 
striking  than  before.  But  it  having  become 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  building  considerably, 
and  the  wing  being  no  longer  occupied  by  the 
asylum,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  building 
in  a corresponding  position,  so  that  the  edifice 
will  be  exposed  on  three  sides,  and  indeed  may 
soon  be  completely  isolated.  Three  plans  were 
received  embodying  various  proposals,  of  which 
the  best  that  could  be  selected  was  by  the  ar- 
chitect befoie  mentioned,  who  could  suggest 
nothing  better  than  fronts  of  the  old  character 
with  the  identical  Ionic  portico  to  each,  in 
stone,  truly,  but  on  the  system  of  plasterers’  ar- 
chitecture, which  we  have  before  had  to  condemn. 
The  Doric  portico  would  be  removed  along 
with  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached,  which 
has  to  be  remodelled  for  its  new  purpose,  and 
we  suppose  the  former  would  not  be  re-erected 
in  any  other  part  of  the  building.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  trustees,  reported  in  the 
Manchester  Guaidian,  some  discussion  took 
place,  as  to  whether  the  principal  front  of  the 
building  should  not  be  made  to  appear  so, 
some  of  the  speakers  suggesting  a six-columned 
portico  in  that  front,  and  others  that  the 
columns  at  the  ends  should  be  attached.  The 
architect,  and  the  original  movers,  hou'ever, 
adhered  to  the  first  plan,  as  they  considered 
that  all  would  bo  principal  fronts,  but  ulti- 
mately the  motion  passed  with  little  modifica- 
tion. In  former  notices  of  architecture  in 
Manchester,  we  have  spoken  of  the  evidence 
of  great  improvement  in  taste  in  that  towm, 
hut  judging  from  the  particulars  to  which  we 
have  had  access,  and  other  means  of  informa- 
tion, we  can  only  say,  that  should  the  project 
in  question  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  at 
present  contemplated,  that  opinion  must  be 
considered  to  be  an  erroneous  one. 

The  two  great  Catholic  churches  here  are 
proceeding  steadily.  Many  of  the  intended 
ornamental  parts  are  left  in  rough  blocks,  till 
funds  are  forthcoming.  As  it  is  contemplated 
to  remove  the  Lunatic  Asylum  from  its  present 
site  at  the  Infirmary,  a new  building  has  to  be 
erected,  for  which  there  will  be  a competition. 
The  pond  in  front  of  these  buildings  will  pro- 
bably be  filled  up.  At  Pendleton,  near  the 
same  place,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  In- 
dependent chapel  has  been  laid.  The  building 
is  said  to  be  87  feet  by  47  feet  in  external  di- 
mensions. The  roof  is  to  be  formed  of  cast- 
iron  principals.  The  front  is  said  to  be 
“designed  after  the  example  at  Whitby  Abbey,” 
delineated  in  “ Sharp’s  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire.” 
The  building  and  fittings  are  to  cost  3,500/. 
Mr.  Richard  Lane  is  the  architect. — Another 
architect  at  Manchester  adds  the  title  of  sana- 
tory engineer  to  his  other  qualifications,  in  an 
advertisement. — The  Manchester  parks  are 
found  to  answer  their  object  admirably.  Ad- 
ditional seats  are  to  be  provided,  see-saws  and 
swings  for  children,  and  circular  swings,  or 
“ giant’s  strides.”  It%as,  however,  been  re- 
marked, that  the  workiDg-classes  cannot  as  yet 


derive  all  the  benefit,  which  it  is  hoped  they 
may  from  these  parks,  as  they  can  be  open  only, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  hours  of  labour. 
It  is  also  regretted,  that  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  established  for  a similar  object,  to 
which  we  know  their  directors  devoted  in- 
cessant attention,  were  allowed  to  be  given  up, 
for  want  of  a little  timely  assistance,  and,  per- 
haps, for  one  reason,  because  the  mistaken 
principles  of  a majority  amongst  their  share- 
holders prevented  the  working-classes  deriving 
any  benefit  from  them  on  the  Sunday. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

On  an  estimate,  or  average,  two  hundred 
thousand  labourers  will  be  required  on  railways 

for  years  to  come. Although,  during  the 

last  two  yeais  there  has  been  a diminution  of 
horses  and  carriages  for  private  use,  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  railways,  it 
is  an  interesting,  and  probably  altogether  un- 
expected fact  (and  one,  moreover,  full  of 
reviving  hope  for  those  unhappy  “ whips”  who 
may  have  meditated  suicide),  that  not  only  the 
post-horse  duties,  but  the  imposts  on  stage- 
coaches have  increased,  and  probably  will  in- 
crease, though  for  shorter  but  more  numerous 
stages,  as  the  railway  ramifications  are  more 
and  more  multiplied  throughout  the  country. 

The  Great  Western’s  “ Great  Western  ” 

“monster”  engine,  nicknamed  by  its  stokers 
and  drivers  “ The  Russian,”  from  its  con- 
sumption of  oil  and  tallow,  and  by  the  plate- 
layers “ The  Mangle,”  from  its  influence  on 
the  rails,  has  been  already  docked  for  general 
repair  at  an  estimated  cost  of  500/.  to  600/., — a 
considerable  per  centage  on  the  9,000  miles  it 

may  have  run. About  fifty  yards  of  the 

Marley  Tunnel,  on  the  South  Devon  Railway, 
have  fallen  in  and  killed  four  men,  who  were 
buried  in  the  ruins,  besides  injuring  others. 
The  removal  of  the  centre  and  uprights  used 
in  erecting  the  arch  led  to  the  accident,  the 
masonry  being  erroneously  considered  to  be 

sufficient  and  safe. Strange  to  say,  four 

men  were  also  buried  about  the  same  time  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a portion  of  the 
tunnel  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway, 
running  under  Upper  Northgate-street,  at 
Chester  ; only  one  man  was  killed,  however, 

though  all  were  injured. The  Stowmarket 

Morass,  on  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  line,  is 
swallowing  up  all  the  materials,  rails  and  all, 
so  liberally  thrown  into  the  gulph,  and  gaping 
for  more  in  divers  places  (see  separate  article). 

The  Syston  and  Peterborough  Railway 

was  opened  as  far  as  Melton  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  trains  are  now  running  daily  between 
Melton  and  Leicester. Along  the  York- 

shire and  other  railways,  flocks  of  health- 
seekers  are  flying  in  all  directions  towards  the 
watering  places.  From  cheapness  of  travelling 
and  other  facilities  this  sort  of  traffic  is  every 

season  on  the  increase. The  iron  viaduct 

across  the  Tyne,  in  the  line  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway,  noticed  in  our  last  im- 
pression, is  to  be  one,  it  is  said,  not  hitherto 
equalled  in  size  and  magnificence.  It  is  to 
consist  of  six  cast-iron  circular  arches,  with  a 
curved  approach  at  each  end,  and  will,  in  fact, 
be  a double  bridge ; the  railroad  on  the 
summit,  and  a carriage  road  and  two  foot- 
paths suspended  from  the  arches.  The  span 
of  the  arches  will  be  125  feet,  supported  on 
pillars  21 J feet  high,  and  14  inches  square ; and 
the  approaches  from  both  Newcastleand  Gates- 
head will  be  251  feet  in  length,  and  precisely 
similar.  Two  courses  of  3-inch  planning  will 
be  placed  beneath  the  rails,  between  which 
will  be  a layer  of  Borrowdale’s  patent  asphalted 
felt,  to  render  them  waterproof ; and  the  car- 
riage road  beneath  will  be  paved  with  wood  to 
prevent  vibration,  and  the  foot-paths  planked. 
Every  arch  will  he  completely  erected  on  the 
contractors’  premises  by  itself,  when  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  will  inspect  and  test 
its  strength  and  fitness.  The  quantity  of  iron 
required  will  be  about  6,00U  tons.  It  is  to  be 
finished,  so  as  to  be  available  for  public  traffic, 

by  the  1st  August,  1848. On  the  Glasgow 

and  Greenock  line  of  railway,  third  class  pas- 
sengers pay  only  a farthing  a mile.  An  assis- 
tant of  our  own  has  gone  daily,  for  months, 
from  Greenock  to  business  in  Glasgow,  a dis- 
tance of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  for 

sixpence  each  trip. A letter  from  Rome  in 

the  Nuremberg  Correspondent,  quoted  by  the 
Morning  Herald , states  that  a plan  has  been 


submitted  to  tho  Pope  by  Prince  Conti  and 
company,  for  the  construction  of  railways  in 
the  Roman  states,  without  recourse  to  loans. 
The  company  proposes  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  construction  5|  bajochi  per  duy  for 
five  consecutive  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  there  would  be  delivered  to  each 
person,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  sums 
received,  shares  of  100  scudi,  each  bearing  in- 
terest. The  first  line  to  be  constructed  would 
be  that  from  Rome  to  Naples. 


FAILURE  OF  EMBANKMENT  AT  STOW- 
MARKET  MORASS, 

ON  THE  IPSWICH  AND  BURY  LINE. 

On  the  Ipswich  and  Bury  Line,  at  the  Stow- 
market  Marsh,  strenuous  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  curry  through  the  requisite  embank- 
ment. It  has  been  repeatedly  formed  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  has  as  repeatedly  dis- 
appeared, accompanied  at  first  by  rails  and 
sleepers  and  all.  More  than  100  yards  of  the 
embankment  thus  repeatedly  formed,  and  with 
great  and  unusual  labour,  have  been  altogether 
lost,  although,  on  an  average,  120  loads  of  ma- 
terial were  discharged  every  day  into  the  gulph, 
which  has  thus  absorbed  the  enormous  quantity 
of  25,000  cubic  yards  of  material  in  addition 
to  the  original  embankment.  The  plans  of 
procedure  have  been  changed  more  than  once, 
and  latterly  half-a-dozen  pile-driving  engines 
were  put  in  requisition  for  the  formation  of  a 
platform  for  the  embankment;  but  the  depth 
of  the  marsh  having  been  at  length,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  at  first,  ascertained  by  boring,  to 
be  no  less  than  80  feet  and  upwards  (or  within 
a few  feet  of  the  level  of  high  water  mark  at 
Ipswich),  it  was  determined  to  abandon  that 
plan,  and  form  a foundation  by  means  of  fag- 
gots, biushwood,  and  pollard  trees,  as  was  suc- 
cessfully done,  if  we  remember  aright,  (see 
parliamentary  Gazetteer , article  “ Lancashire 
Railways,”)  in  the  formation  of  the  very  first 
of  all  locomotive  railways,  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  in  crossing  the  formidable,  and 
at  that  time  worse  than  useless,  though  after- 
wards most  valuable  marsh,  Chat  Moss. 

Immense  quantities  of  the  proper  materials 
have  been  thrown  in,  and  the  embankment  for 
a few  yards  has  already  re-progressed.  But, 
unfortunately,  a like  disaster  has  occurred 
about  half  a mile  along  the  valley,  where  the 
line  recommences,  towards  Bury,  with  un  eight 
feet  embankment;  about  80  yards  of  which 
have  disappeared  so  suddenly  and  entirely,  that 
a great  many  rails  have  been  lost.  'The  work 
had  only  readvanced  about  a foot,  when  2,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  had  been  “ dipped”  in  the 
interval.  At  both  places  the  pressure  of  the 
sunken  masses  has  bulged  out  the  crust  of 
the  morass,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  up  by 
miniature  earthquakes.  The  experience  which 
overcame  the  like  difficulties  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  morass  ought  to  be  considered 
in  such  a case  as  this,  ere  good  money  and 
material  are  sunk  along  with  what  is  already 
so  hopelessly  lost.  It  is  even  feared  (though 
i not  even  yet  ascertained,  it  appears)  that  the 
space  not  yet  operated  on,  between  the  two 
i embankments  in  question,  is  entirely  of  this 
i marshy  nature,  as  piles  45  feet  long,  driven  in 
i midway  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a bridge, 

• after  yielding  12  to  18  inches  at  each  stroke 
of  the  “ monkey,”  have  at  length  disappeared. 
I n crossing  such  a morass,  surely  the  first  thing, 

: and  not  the  last,  to  be  ascertained,  and  that,  too, 
i directly  and  expressly,  and  not  merely  by  acci- 
i dent  or  incidentally,  and  at  great  and  irreclaim- 
i able  cost,  was  the  depth  of  the  morass  to  be 
i embanked,  and  the  advantage  of  previous  ex- 
| perience  in  the  embankment  of  such  morass. 


Foreign  Granite. — We  mentioned,  some 
t time  since,  the  arrivals  of  considerable  quanli- 
i ties  ot  granite  from  the  Channel  Islands,  in  a 
1 broken  state,  and  also  in  blocks  from  Caen, 
i in  Normandy.  Since  the  period  of  our  former 
i notice  of  the  matter,  no  less  than  121  vessels 
1 have  arrived  from  Guernsey  laden  entirely  with 
} granite  in  a broken  state,  having  collectively 
i the  very  large  quantity  of  20,422  tons  weight 
i of  the  article  on  board  ; and  55  vessels  have 
; arrived  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  with  granite 
i in  blocks,  having  together  2,355  blocks  entire, 
i and  two  others  with  140  huge  blocks  of  the 
* same  kind  of  stone  in  a dressed  state. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  SOUTH- 
AMPTON. 

An  artesian  well  has  for  several  years  past 
been  in  the  course  of  construction  on  South- 
ampton Common,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  whole  town  with  water.  The  sinking  and 
boring  together  have  reached  a depth  of  up- 
wards 1,200  feet,  at  a cost  of  nearly  20, 000L, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  contractors ; 
and  the  boring  tool  has  not  yet  penetrated 
through  the  chalk,  below  which  lies  the  stratum 
of  green  sand,  whence  it  is  expected  to  derive 
the  supply  of  water.  The  works  have  been 
suspended,  and  it  is  a question  with  the  inha- 
bitants whether  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  already  supplied  by  the  well,  which  is 
scarcely  half  as  much  as  is  wanted,  or  whether 
they  shall  persevere  in  the  boring  to  reach  the 
green  sand. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science, 
a paper  on  the  Southampton  artesian  well  was 
announced  to  be  read  by  R.  Keele,  Esq.,  but 
previous  to  his  doing  so,  Professor  Ansted  un- 
dertook to  explain  to  the  audience  the  nature 
of  artesian  wells  generally,  and  the  natural 
conditions  requisite  to  the  successful  formation 
of  one.  We  are  indebted  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

The  issuing  forth  of  the  water  from  the  top 
of  an  artesian  fountain  depends  on  the  well 
known  principle  that  water  will  always  find 
its  level ; and  when  a stratum  of  sand  pervious 
to  water  lies  in  a basin  form  between  two  strata 
through  which  fluids  will  not  pass,  the  water 
drained  from  the  surface  collects  in  this  natural 
basin,  and  rises  above  the  level  of  the  enclosed 
lower  grounds.  When,  therefore,  a boring  is 
effected  from  the  surface  down  to  this  natural 
reservoir,  the  confined  water  is  forced  upwards 
hy  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  the  level  of 
the  boring.  The  strata  at  Paris  are  thus  dis- 
posed, and  by  the  advice  and  under  tho  direc- 
tion of  M.  Arago,  the  boring  for  the  artesian 
well  was  persevered  in  till  at  a depth  of  1,800 
feet  a most  abundant  fountain  of  water  spouted 
out.  Mr.  Keele’s  paper  gave  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  well  at  Southampton, 
and  of  the  strata  cut  through.  Instead  of  com- 
mencing boring  from  the  surface,  a shaft  was 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  540  feet,  passing  through 
300  feet  of  London  clay,  before  the  boring  was 
commenced.  The  chalk  was  reached  at  a depth 
of  about  380  feet,  and  the  boring  through  the 
chalk  was  continued  till  a depth  of  1 ,260  feet 
was  attained.  The  question  which  it  was 
anxiously  requested  the  geological  section 
should  determine  is,  whether  by  continuing  the 
work  the  requisite  supply  of  water  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  section  thus  appealed  to  did  not 
give  a very  satisfactory  or  encouraging  answer. 
Mr.  Ilopkins  alluded  to  the  great  disruptions 
of  the  strata  near  Southampton,  as  exhibited 
by  the  abrupt  elevation  of  the  chalk  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  a reason  why  success  might 
be  uncertain,  as  the  water  in  the  green  sand 
stratum  might  have  some  vent  through  which 
to  escape;  at  the  same  time  he  recommended  a 
continuance  of  the  work.  Mr.  Greenough 
wished  to  shift  from  the  geologist  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  an  answer,  as  the  condition 
of  the  same  strata  is  so  different  in  different 
situations,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fore- 
telling the  result  with  certainty.  lie  mentioned 
a circumstance  connected  with  the  sinking  of 
the  first  artesian  well  in  England,  near  Great 
Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  which,  however,  en- 
couraged perseverance.  The  operations  in  that 
case  were  continued  for  a long  time  without 
success,  and  they  were  about  to  be  abandoned 
in  despair,  when  the  spring  was  tapped,  and 
the  sudden  influx  of  water  put  to  hazard  the 
life  of  the  well-sinker,  who  was  with  difficulty 
extricated  in  time.  The  man  having  gone  home 
to  change  his  wet  clothes,  was  on  returning  to 
the  well  astonished  to  find  a river  of  rushing 
water  issuing  from  it;  and  by  this  means  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  that  had  been  almost 
uninhabitable  from  the  want  of  fresh  water, 
was  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply.  Several 
Southampton  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, which,  however,  led  to  no  results. 

We  learn  from  the  Mining  Journal , that 
a communication  has  been  made  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary improvement  in  the  boring  of  artesian 
wells,  by  M.  Fauvelle.  The  process  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  great  time,  and,  consequently,  of 
great  expense  ; for  it  was  necessary,  "after 
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boring  a few  inches,  to  draw  up  the  instrument 
to  clear  away  the  earth,  stones,  &c.,  through 
which  it  had  pierced.  By  M.  Fauvelle’s  pro- 
cess the  boring  is  never  interrupted,  for  the 
instrument  clears  itself,  and  continues  its 
course  of  perforation.  This  is  effected  by  an 
injection  of  water  through  a hollow  tube,  so 
contrived  as  to  cause  a powerful  rush  under 
the  borer,  and  clear  away  the  accumulated 
contents  by  driving  them  to  the  surface.  The 
injection  is  produced  by  a force-pump,  worked 
simultaneously  with  the  instrument  of  perfora- 
tion. Our  readers  must  conceive  at  once  that 
the  labour  of  boring  is  greatly  accelerated  by 
this  process,  for  not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to 
disconnect  the  borer  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  clear  it,  but  the  cutting  point  is  kept  con- 
tinually free.  The  account  given  of  the  success 
of  this  new  invention  would  be  regarded  as 
fabulous,  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated.  We 
arc  assured  that,  at  Perpignan,  M.  Fauvelle 
bored,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Arago,  to  a depth 
of  170  metres,  for  an  artesian  well,  in  the  short 
space  of  fifteen  days  ; whereas  workmen  have 
been  engaged  in  the  same  town  in  making  an 
artesian  well  of  the  same  depth  for  a period  of 
eleven  months,  and  their  labours  have  not  yet 
been  completed.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  of  the  present  age, 
for  it  will  enable  private  persons  to  make 
artesian  wells  at  even  a smaller  expense  than 
common  wells,  and  to  go  to  such  a depth  as  to 
obtain  pure  water  for  domestic  purposes.  We 
hope  to  hear  of  the  experiment  being  repeated, 
and  that,  too,  upon  an  extensive  scale. 


NEW  LIQUID  CEMENT. 

PIGMENT  to  render  walls  impervious  to 
MOISTURE. 

We  have  lately  seen  specimens  of  cement, 
stucco,  and  imitations  of  Jaspar,  marble, 
porphyry,  and  agate  of  considerable  beauty, 
formed,  as  we  are  told,  by  a process  derived 
from  • the  Chinese.  The  leading  feature  of 
these  operations  is  the  conversion  of  common 
cheap  materials  into  substances  of  value  to 
builders ; — 1st,  a cement,  equal  in  other  re- 
spects to  Parker’s,  which,  as  is  asserted, 
remains  uninjured  by  the  heat  of  chimneys  or 
of  the  sun,  and  impervious  to  frost.  2nd,  an 
easy  mode  of  reconverting  sand  or  pulverised 
carbonate  of  lime  into  compact  stone.  3rd, 
imitations  of  various  sorts  of  crystalized 
minerals,  more  diversified  than  scagliola ; and, 
4thly,  a vitreous  surface,  which  is  applied  with 
the  brush  over  the  other  substances  in  thin 
coats  like  paint. 

Mr.  W.  Couch,  the  possessor  of  these  secrets, 
is  an  old  plasterer,  in  early  life  foreman  to 
James  Wyatt,  and  afterwards,  for  ten  years,  in 
a similar  capacity  to  Messrs.  Cubitt,  whose 
service  he  left  to  go  abroad.  He  visited 
Canton,  South  America,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  obtained  a knowledge  of 
some  things  which  he  believes  to  be  unknown 
in  England.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years  he  returned  to  his  own  countiy,  but  up 
to  this  time  has  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment : there  are  but  few  men  ready  to  believe 
and  acknowledge  that  an  illiterate  working- 
man can  be  the  possessor  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
and  illness  and  poverty  have  been  his  lot  in- 
stead of  fortune.  An  able  artist,  who  has 
examined  the  vitreous  pigment,  says  it  appears 
to  be  a complete  answer  to  one  important 
query  of  the  royal  commission  as  to  the  success 
of  fresco  painting,  and  would  in  many  ways 
secure  architects  and  builders  from  annoyance 
from  wet  and  expansion,  consequent  to  mois- 
ture. 

The  cost  of  the  vitreous  pigment,  or  varnish, 
is  fourpence  per  square  yard  for  each  coat — 
two  or  three  being  required. 

We  are  not  in  a position  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  truth  of  all  Couch  asserts,  but  from  what 
we  have  seen,  he  does  appear  to  have  some 
knowledge  which  ought  to  be  serviceable  to 
himself  and  others. 


St.  Clement  Danes  Almshouses. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  selected 
by  the  managers  of  St.  Clement  Danes  is 
Mr.  Flesketh,  the  architect,  late  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Hardwick.  The  statement  made  in  our 
columns  last  week  was  the  literal  reply  to  our 
inquiry  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  was 
printed  between  inverted  commas  for  that 
reason. 
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INTERMENT  IN  TOWNS.— ST.  MATTHEW, 
FRIDAY  STREET. 

The  frightful  proceedings  in  respect  of 
clearing  out  the  “cellar"  in  Friday-street, 
recently  brought  before  the  public,  will  prove, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  another  considerable  blow 
to  the  present  destructive  system.  They  fully 
bear  out  the  often  repeated  statements  and  as- 
sertions of  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  which  have  ex- 
posed him  to  abuse  instead  of  obtaining  for 
him  reward. 

Mr.  Parry,  to  whom  our  readers  are  in- 
debted for,  perhaps,  the  greatest  amount  of 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  city  church- 
yards that  has  yet  appeared,  writes  to  us  as 
follows : — 

Sir, — The  very  striking  exposure  which  has 
just  occurred  at  one  of  the  city  churches,  will, 
I trust,  exempt  some  brief  remarks  by  the 
undersigned  from  the  exclamation  “ Ecce 
iterurn  crispinus  /” 

The  writer  was  aware  that  St.  Matthew, 
Friday -street,  containing  with  another  about  600 
inhabitants,  Bow  church,  three  parishes,  with 
about  900,  and  some  others,  according  to  a Times 
correspondent  ten  or  twelve,  were  without 
any  churchyards  at  all  ! and  perhaps  general 
burial  in  vaults  may  be  worse  than  slight  ex- 
ternal covering  with  continual  disturbance.  At 
Friday-street,  where  the  writer  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  the  benevolent  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch 
some  years  back,  the  vaults  are  descended 
by  two  wooden  trap  doors  within  the  church. 
Granting,  however,  that  the  defence  of  the 
churchwardens  is  correct,  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  dreadful  load  must  have  been 
brought  from  elsewhere,  this  only  proves  the 
extent  of  the  system. 

However,  this  frightful  event  is  one  of  those 
“ thunder-storms  which  clear  the  air.”  There 
must  be  early  a better  system,  both  of  prohibi- 
tion and  provision. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  * 

Three  kinds  of  paper-hangings  have  for 
some  time  past  been  much  used  on  account  of 
their  beautiful  appearance  and  their  moderate 
price.  The  first  and  plainest  is  that  which  has 
on  it  figures  printed  or  drawn  either  with  one 
or  more  colours.  The  second  sort  contains 
figures  covered  with  some  woolly  stuff  pasted 
over  them  ; and  the  third,  instead  of  woolly 
stuff,  is  ornamented  with  a substance  that  has 
the  glittering  brightness  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
appears  that  the  idea  of  covering  walls  with 
parti-coloured  paper  might  have  readily  oc- 
curred, but  the  fear  of  such  hangings  being 
liable  to  speedy  decay  may  have  prevented  the 
experiment  from  being  made.  In  my  opinion 
the  simplest  kind  was  invented  after  the  more 
ingenious,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  woolly  or 
velvet  kind  was  already  in  use.  The  prepara- 
tion of  them  has  a great  affinity  to  the  printing 
of  cotton.  Wooden  blocks  of  the  like  kind 
are  employed  for  both  ; plates  of  copper  are 
also  used  ; and  sometimes  they  are  painted 
after  patterns.  Artists  possess  the  talent  of 
giving  them  such  a rescmbhince  to  striped  and 
flowered  silks  'and  cottons,  that  one  is  apt  to 
be  deceived  by  them  on  the  first  view.  Among 
the  most  elegant  hangings  of  this  kind,  may 
be  reckoned  those  which  imitate  so  exactly 
every  variety  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  other 
species  of  stones,  that  when  the  walls  of  an 
apartment  are  neatly  covered  with  them,  the 
be6t  connoisseur  may  not  without  close  ex- 
amination be  able  to  discover  the  deception. 
That  the  resemblance  may  be  still  greater,  a 
hall  may  be  divided  by  an  architect  into  different 
compartments  by  pillars,  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a grand  piece  of  regular  architec- 
ture. Whether  M.  Breitkopf,  at  Leipsic,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  hangings,  I do  not 
know,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  brought  it  to 
great  perfection. 

The  second  kind,  or,  as  it  is  called,  velvet- 
paper  (now  called  flock-paper),  is  first  printed 
like  the  former,  but  the  figures  are  afterwards 
M’holly,  or  in  part,  covered  with  a kind  of  glue, 
over  which  is  strewed  some  woolly  substance, 
reduced  almost  to  dust,  so  that  by  these  means 
they  acquire  the  appearance  of  velvet  or  plush. 
The  ground  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  are  left 
plain  ; but  the  whole  process  is  so  complex  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  a proper  idea  of  it  by 
a short  description.  The  shearings  of  fine 
white  cloth,  which  the  artist  procures  from  a 

* From  Bohn’s  edition  of  “Beckman’s  History  of  In- 
ventions,” edited  by  Dr.  Francis  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith. 
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cloth  manufactory,  and  dyes  to  suit  his  work, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  If  they  are 
not  fine  enough,  he  renders  them  more  delicate 
by  making  them  pass  through  a close  hair- 
sieve.  This,  as  well  as  the  third  kind,  was 
formerly  made  much  more  than  at  present 
upon  canvas  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  the  earliest 
attempts  towards  this  art  were  tried,  not  upon 
paper,  but  on  linen  cloth.  The  paper  pro- 
cured at  first  for  these  experiments  was  probably 
too  weak  ; and  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  means  were  found  out  to  strengthen  and 
stiffen  it  by  size  and  paste. 

The  invention  of  velvet-paper  is  by  several 
French  writers  ascribed  to  the  English  ; and, 
if  they  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  first  made 
known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  1634,  an  artist,  named  Jerome  Lanyer, 
received  a patent  for  this  art,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  he  had  found  out  a method  of  affixing 
wool,  silk,  and  other  materials  of  various 
colours  upon  linen  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  leather, 
and  different  substances  with  oil,  size,  and 
cements,  so  that  they  could  be  employed  for 
hangings  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  'I' he 
inventor  wished  to  give  to  this  new  article  the 
name  of  Londrindiana,  which  appears,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  continued  in  use.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  artist  first  made  attempts 
to  affix  silk  upon  some  ground ; but  that 
method,  as  far  as  I know,  was  not  brought  to 
perfection  ; that  he  employed  for  the  ground, 
linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  leather;  and  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  having  used  paper, 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  confined  himself 
entirely  to  leather  or  cloth. 

Tierce,  a Frenchman,  has,  however,  disputed 
this  invention  with  the  English;  for  he  asserts 
that  one  of  his  countrymen  at  Rouen,  named 
Francis,  made  such  kinds  of  printed  paper- 
hangings  so  early  as  the  year  1620  and  16.30, 
and  supports  his  assertion  by  the  patterns  and 
wooden  blocks  which  are  still  preserved  with 
the  above-mentioned  years  inscribed  on  them. 
He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  some  Frenchmen, 
who  fled  to  England  when  persecuted  for  their 
religion,  carried  this  art  along  with  them. 
The  inventor’s  son  followed  this  business  to  a 
great  extent  for  more  than  fifty  years  at  Rouen, 
and  died  in  1748.  Some  of  his  workmen  went 
privately  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
where  they  sold  their  art;  and  the  French, 
therefore,  with  great  confidence  maintain, 
without  knowing  our  artists  and  their  works, 
that  foreigners  in  this  branch  of  manufacture 
are  still  far  behind  them.  In  most  works  of 
the  kind  my  countrymen,  indeed,  are  only 
imitators,  not  through  want  of  talents  to  invent 
or  to  improve,  but  because  our  great  people, 
for  whom  they  must  labour,  consider  nothing 
as  fashionable  or  beautiful,  except  what  has 
been  first  made  by  the  French  or  the  English. 

I shall  here  observe,  that  Nemeitz  ascribes 
the  invention  of  wax-cloth-hangings,  with  wool 
chopped  and  beat  very  fine  (these  are  his  own 
words),  to  Frenchman  named  Audran,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  an 
excellent  painter  in  arabesque  and  grotecque 
figures,  and  inspector  of  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
burg at  Paris,  in  which  he  had  a manufactory 
for  hangings  of  that  kind.  What  particular 
service  he  rendered  to  the  art  of  making  paper- 
hangings,  1 have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
learn.  Equally  uncertain  and  defective  is  the 
information  of  Von  Heinecken,  that  one 
Eccard  invented  the  art  of  imprinting  on  paper- 
hangings  gold  and  silver  figures,  and  carried 
on  a manufactory  for  such  works. 

In  regard  to  the  time  when  these  hangings 
began  to  be  made  in  Germany,  I can  only  say 
that  the  oldest  information  I know  respecting 
them  is  to  be  found  in  a work  by  Andrew 
Glorez  von  Mahren,  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  1670.  It  shews  that  the  art  was  then  very 
imperfect  as  well  as  little  known,  and  that  it 
was  practised  only  by  women  upon  linen  for 
making  various  small  articles.* 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  new  improve- 


* The  author  says,  “ I shall  give  an  account  of  a beautiful 
art,  by  which  one  may  cover  chairs,  screens,  and  other  articles 
of  the  like  kind,  with  a substance  of  various  colours  made  of 
wool,  cut  or  chopped  very  fine,  and  cleaned  by  being  made 
to  pass  through  a hair-sieve.  * * I remember  that  two 
Swabian  women  travelled  about  through  some  countries,  and 
taught  people  this  art,  by  which  means  they  gained  a 
good  deal  of  money.”  Of  the  author  1 have  been  able  to 
procure  no  information.  His  book  is  a compilation  selected 
without  any  taste,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  l/th  cen- 
tury, from  different  writers,  almost  always  without  mention- 
ing the  sources  from  which  the  articles  arc  taken  ; but  it  de- 
serves a place  in  public  libraries,  because  it  contains  here  and 
there  some  things  which  may  help  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts. 


raents  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  these  hang- 
ings, consists  in  bestrewing  them  here  and 
there  with  a glittering  metallic  dust  or  sand, 
by  which  they  acquire  a resemblance  to  rich  gold 
and  silver  brocade.  From  the  above-quoted 
work  it  appears  that  artists  began  very  early 
to  cover  some  parts  of  paper-hangings  with 
silver-dross  or  gold  foil ; but  as  real  gold  was 
too  dear  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
imitations  of  it  soon  decayed,  this  method 
seems  not  to  have  been  long  continued.  In- 
stead of  these,  Nuremberg  metallic  dust  as 
well  as  silver-coloured  foil  are  employed.  Me- 
tallic dust  is  the  invention  of  an  artist  at  Nu- 
remberg, named  John  Hautsch,  who  con- 
structed also  a carriage  which  could  be  moved 
by  the  person  who  sat  in  it.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1595,  and  died  in  1670.  His  descen- 
dants have  continued  to  the  present  time  the 
preparation  of  the  metallic  dust,  which  is 
exported  in  large'quantities  from  Nuremberg, 
and  is  used  in  shell-work,  lackered- ware,  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  prepared  by 
sifting  the  filings  of  different  metals,  washing 
them  in  a strong  lye,  and  then  placing  them 
on  a plate  of  iron  or  copper  over  a strong  fire, 
where  they  are  continually  stirred  till  their 
colour  is  altered.  Those  of  tin  acquire  by 
this  process  every  shade  of  gold  colour,  with 
a metallic  lustre  ; those  of  copper  the  different 
shades  of  red  and  flame  colour  ; those  of  iron 
and  steel  become  of  a blue  or  violet;  and  those 
of  tin  and  bismuth  appear  of  a white  or  bluish- 
white  colour.  The  dust,  tinged  in  this  manner, 
is  afterwards  put  through  a flatting-mill,  which 
consists  of  two  rollers  of  the  hardest  steel,  like 
those  used  by  gold  and  silver  wire-drawers, 
but  for  the  greater  convenience  a funnel  is 
placed  over  them.  I have  in  my  possession 
samples  of  all  the  above  kinds,  which  have  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  appearance.  This  me- 
tallic dust  is  affixed  so  strongly  to  paper  by 
means  of  a cement,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detach  it  without  tearing  the  paper,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  paper-hangings  procured 
from  Aachen.  In  French,  such  paper  is 
called  papier  avec  paillettes.  The  lustre  of  it 
is  so  durable  that  it  continues  unaltered  even 
on  the  walls  of  sitting  apartments.  The  me- 
tallic dust,  however,  has  a considerable  weight 
which  may  undoubtedly  injure  the  paper. 

This  inconvenience  may  have  induced  artisfs 
to  employ,  instead  of  metallic  dust,  that  silver- 
coloured  mien,  which  has  been  long  used  in 
the  like  manner.  So  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century  the  miners  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia 
collected  and  sold  for  that  purpose  various 
kinds  of  mica,  even  the  black,  which  acquires 
a gold- colour  by  being  exposed  to  a strong 
heat.  The  nuns  of  Reichenstein  ornamented 
with  it  the  images  which  they  made,  as  the 
nuns  in  France  and  other  Catholic  countries 
ornamented  their  ayni  Dei,  by  strewing  over 
them  a shining  kind  of  talc.  The  silver- 
coloured  mica,  however,  has  not  such  a bright 
metallic  lustre  as  metallic  dust,  but  it  never- 
theless has  a pleasing  effect  when  strewed  upon 
a white  painted  ground,  and  its  light  thin 
spangles  or  scales  retain  their  brightness  and 
adhere  to  the  paper  as  long  as  it  lasts.  At 
present  I am  acquainted  with  no  printed  infor- 
mation respecting  the  method  of  laying  on 
metallic  dust  and  mica,  nor  do  I know  where 
artists  procure  the  latter,  which  in  many  coun- 
tries is  indeed  not  scarce.  I shall  here  ob- 
serve, that  I once  saw  at  Petersburg  a kind  of 
Chinese  paper,  which  appeared  all  over  to 
have  a silver-coloured  lustre,  without  being 
covered  with  any  metallic  substance,  and 
which  was  exceedingly  soft  and  pliable.  It 
bore  a great  resemblance  to  paper  which  has 
been  rubbed  over  with  dry  acid  of  borax.  I 
conjecture  that  its  surface  was  covered  with 
a soft  kind  of  talc,  pounded  extremely  fine  ; 
but  as  I have  none  of  it  in  my  possession  at 
present,  I can  give  no  further  account  of  it. 

[The  manufacture  of  this  important  and 
elegant  substitute  for  the  ancient  “ hangings  ” 
of  tapestry  has  undergone  a gradual  succession 
of  improvements,  and  has  now  reached  a high 
state  of  beauty  and  perfection.  The  patterns 
on  these  papers  are  sometimes  produced  by 
stencil  plates,  but  more  commonly  by  blocks, 
each  colour  being  laid  on  by  a separate  block 
cut  in  wood  or  metal  upon  a plain  or  tinted 
ground.  The  patterns  are  sometimes  printed 
in  varnish  or  size,  and  gilt  or  copper-leaf 
applied;  or  bisulphuret  of  tin  is  dusted  over 
so  as  to  adhere  to  the  pattern  ; and  in  what  are 
called  flock -papers,  dyed  wools  mixed  into 
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powder  are  similarly  applied.  Powdered  ste- 
atite or  French  chalk  is  used  to  produce  the 
peculiar  gloss  known  under  the  name  of  satin. 
Striped  papers  are  sometimes  made  by  passing 
the  paper  rapidly  under  a trough,  which  has 
parallel  slits  in  its  bottom  through  which  the 
colour  is  delivered ; and  a number  of  other 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivances  have 
lately  been  applied  in  this  important  branch  of 
art.  The  invention  of  the  paper-machine,  by 
which  any  length  of  paper  may  be  obtained, 
effected  a great  change  in  paper-hangings, 
which  could  formerly  only  be  printed  upon 
separate  sheets,  and  were  much  more  incon- 
venient to  print  as  well  as  to  apply  to  the 
walls/]  — Much  improvement  might  still  be 
made. 


FINE  IMPOSED  BY  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  SEWERS. 

A general  report  reached  us  some  time 
ago,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Westminster 
Sewers  had  imposed  a fine  of  3,000/.  on  Mr. 
W.  K.  Jenkins,  for  non-compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  court;  but  the  amount 
seemed  so  enormous  that  we  did  not  give 
credit  to  the  statement.  Since  then  we  have 
obtained  exact  particulars,  and  see  that  the 
fine  named  is  contingent,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  compliance  with  their  directions. 
Mr.  Jenkins  obtained  leave  from  the  court  to 
build  a sewer  in  Monmouth-road,  Paddington, 
with  the  provision  that  such  scwershould  extend 
to  the  boundary  line  of  his  land.  Mr.  J.  built  the 
sewer,  but  refused  to  bring  it  to  the  boundary, 
and  built  a wall  against  it,  so  that  when  a 
second  party  had  constructed  a further  length 
of  sewer  to  communicate  with  the  former,  he 
M'as  unable,  without  committing  a trespass,  to 
make  the  junction.  A jury  was  empanelled, 
and  they  amerced  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  sum 
named,  “unless  the  said  W.  K.  J.  shall  con- 
tinue such  sewer  according  to  the  order  of  the 
said  commissioners,  or  do  such  other  works  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  said  commissioners, 
within  one  calendar  month  from  the  date  here- 
of’’(August  18th).  They  further  amerced  him 
in  an  absolute  fine  of  50/.  for  obstructing  the 
commission. 

The  court  have  confirmed  the  presentment, 
but  ordered  that  the  fines  be  not  estreated 
until  after  Nov.  10th.  Mr.  Jenkins  may  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  remove  the 
presentment  into  that  court. 


MR.  COCKERELL  AND  WILLIAM 
OF  WYKEHAM. 

In  our  last  volume  we  reported  briefly  a 
paper  on  the  works  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
read  by  Mr.  Cockerell  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  in  Winchester.f  The 
volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting  is  now  published,  and  we  avail  our- 
selves of  it  for  a continuation  of  it,  which  will 
be  read  by  many  with  much  interest : — 

“ The  chief  expression  of  Wykeham’s  archi- 
tecture is  its  constructive  character  ; through- 
out we  trace  the  sound  builder, the  able  mason, 
the  ingenious  carpenter,  whose  well-designed 
operations  satisfying  the  mind,  carry  with  it 
the  fancy,  by  natural  consequence,  in  harmo- 
nious consent;  and  an  unsought  felicity  follows 
as  a matter  of  course.  He  wrought  out  his 
design  through  the  model,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  materials,  and  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  wants  and  requirements  on  the 
spot.  His  cornices  and  labels  and  water  tables 
explain  their  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  wet; 
the  buttresses  are  never  for  ornament  alone, 
but  proportioned  to  the  support  and  durability 
of  the  edifice.  No  parasitical  excrescences  ob- 
trude themselves  ostentatiously,  no  parts  and 
prettinesses  are  indulged  which  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a natural  grace  and  logical  fit- 
ness. Observe  the  buttresses  or  the  windows 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford  ; and  we  are  asto- 
nished at  the  fitness  of  each  to  its  place,  the 
Variety  of  resource,  the  absence  of  manner,  and 
the  mastery  of  design  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
minute  detail  of  profile,  the  calculation  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  contour  in  the  forms;  as 
for  instance  the  acute  external  mouldings  of 
the  window  frames  or  tnullions,  and  the  corre- 
sponding interior  boutels,  suited  to  the  light 
and  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  viewed, 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  in  his  towers 

* Brande’s  “ Dictionary  of  Science.” 
t See  page  448,  ante, 


and  turrets  those  polygonal  forms  of  greater 
suavity  and  grace  ; thus  mitigating  that  harsh- 
ness which  the  radical  elements  of  the  style, 
the  eternal  square  and  triangle,  are  so  apt  to 
involve ; the  acuteness  and  the  dryness  of 
which  are  its  inherent  vices,  as  contrasted 
with  the  flowingand  milder  forms  of  classical 
architecture.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  utility  of  the  four-centered  arch,  and 
to  employ  its  depressed  form  where  a superin- 
cumbent floor  made  it  convenient.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  encourage  that  fashion- 
able adoption  of  it,  which  introduced  it  (under 
Edgington,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Win- 
chester) into  the  cathedral  itself,  for  we  find 
uniformly  the  two-centered  arch  in  his  halls 
and  chapels;  while  the  four-centered  was  con- 
fined to  situations  of  limited  elevation.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  the  tenuity, 
elongation,  and  weakness,  real  and  apparent, 
of  the  Lancet  and  Decorated  style,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  so-called  Perpendicular,  which 
fortified  by  its  mullions  or  constructive  subdi- 
vision of  skeleton  framing,  or  network,  the 
enormous  openings  then  demanded  by  the 
growing  fashion  of  fenestral  decoration  ; as 
Chaucer  says, 

richly  peint 
With  lives  of  many  divers  seint. 

Ho  abandoned  the  high-pitched  shingle  roofs, 
excluding  sun  and  air,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  employ  the  low  pediment,  and  roof  covered 
with  lead  ; and  in  his  works  we  first  discover 
the  hammer-beam  roof  in  all  its  varieties, — a 
system  of  the  highest  ingenuity  and  construc- 
tive economy,  both  for  space  and  material,  as 
well  as  beauty  and  power,  as  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Eitham  Palace,  Windsor 
Hall,  and  our  college  chapels  and  halls  ; and 
we  may  judge  from  the  professed  imitation  of 
New  College  Chapel,  in  All  Souls’  Chapel, 
built  shortly  after  by  Archbishop  Chichele, 
and  the  evidence  of  veterans  who  have  survived 
Wyatt’s  repairs,  that  he  employed  it  in  that 
ceiling,  in  preference  to  the  vaulted  form 
adopted  at  Winchester;  whether  on  account 
of  cost,  or  from  taste,  does  not  appear.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  staircases,  doorways, 
passages,  and  easements,  his  economy  of  con- 
trivance is  perfect,  and  reminds  us  of  the  self- 
formed  creation  of  the  testaceous  tribe ; the 
mansion-shell  of  which  has  grown  into  har- 
mony with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitant.  11  is 
winding  staircases  (scala  a lumaca,  as  the 
Italians  call  them)  deliver  their  passengers 
upon  their  several  floors  with  admirable  con- 
venience to  the  foot,  and  precision  to  the  eye  ; 
the  arches  and  corbels  grow  out  of  their  walls 
by  natural  processes,  according  to  their  use, 
and  are  admirably  shaped  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  occupier:  the  walls  indeed  generally,  and 
the  buttresses  more  particularly,  grasp  the  soil 
of  their  foundation  with  digitated  extensors, 
always  proportioned  to  their  perpendicular  and 
lateral  pressures.  They  produce  their  plain 
and  robust  sides  in  gradual  diminution  against 
the  building  they  are  calculated  to  fortify;  they 
seem  to  ramify  in  the  window-heads  and  mun- 
tens;  and  separating  themselves  from  the 
parapet  above,  shoot  forth  and  effloresce  in 
graceful  pinnacles  and  crockets.” 


ffioirrttyajiDcnce. 

SMOKED  BRICKS  — CAUTION. 

Sir, — I have  erected  a building  this  last 
spring,  and  in  the  interior  of  its  walls  have 
used  bricks  from  an  old  chimney,  taking  care 
to  turn  the  smoke-stained  part  of  the  bricks 
inward.  'The  walls  have  since  been  covered 
with  three  coats  of  chalk-lime  plastering, 
through  which  a disagreeable  stain  from  the 
old  bricks  appeared.  Paint  was  then  applied 
to  the  stained  parts,  and,  hoping  thereby  that 
the  evil  was  remedied,  the  walls  were  then 
papered  ; but  unfortunately  the  stain  is  still 
visible  ; and  if,  Sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  journal, 
of  a way  by  which  the  stain  can  be  stopped, 
without  having  recourse  to  battening,  I shall 
feel  very  greatly  obliged. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Burnham,  Essex,  Sept.  10.  VV.  N. 

*.*  We  have  never  tried  it,  but  are  disposed 
to  think  that  tin  foil  affixed  to  the  wall  would 
effectually  answer  the  purpose.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  have  had  occasion  to  remedy 
a similar  error,  and  will  let  us  know  the 
result. 


COMPETITION  FOR  LAYING  OUT  THE  JEPHSON 
OARDENS. 

Sir, — I perceive  by  the  Leamington  Spa 
Courier  that  the  trustees  of  the  Jephson  Gardens 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  for  the  best 
plan  for  laying  out  these  grounds,  to  Messrs. 
Wills  and  Hopton,  otherwise  Hoptonand  Wills, 
which,  I believe,  is  the  correct  address  ; and 
the  second  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,of  Bedford- 
square,  London.  But  I was  much  surprised  to 
find,  by  the  same  paragraph,  that  “ Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Squirhill  had  received  instructions 
from  the  trustees  to  prepare  drawings  for  two 
lodges,”  &c.  Now,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  view- 
ing the  various  plans  submitted  to  the  trus- 
tees, which  were  publicly  exhibited,  and  I saw 
upon  the  selected  design  various  plans  of 
lodges,  which  appeared  to  me  quite  appropriate 
to  the  intended  purpose.  Have  Messrs.  Hopton 
and  Wills  nothing  to  do  with  the  carrying  into 
execution  of  their  own  design  ? If  they  have, 
why  do  not  the  trustees  allow  them  to  furnish 
other  designs  for  the  lodges,  if  required?  If 
they  are  not  to  carry  their  design  out,  I should 
like  to  ask  for  what  reason?  You  will  pro- 
bably say,  that  the  information  I seek  ought  to 
be  most  readily  obtained  in  the  locality  where 
the  events  occur.  This  may  be  true,  where 
jobbing  is  not  so  prevalent  as  at  Leamington, 
where  to  arrive  at  the  truth  requires  more 
patience  and  perseverance  than  I have  time  to 
exercise  upon  the  present  occasion. 

One  Interested  in  the  Prosperity 
of  Leamington. 


iiiiflcrUaiira. 

Improvement  of  London. — Where  there 
is  a will  there  is  a way.  London  needs  only 
the  will  to  assume  a decorous  aspect  due  to 
her  greatness.  There  are  uncommon  natural 
advantages  in  the  site.  The  wealth  of  the 
community  exceeds  that  of  any  other — vastly 
exceeds  that  of  the  communities  that  made 
such  noble  use  of  “ the  golden  Arno,”  paltry 
stream.  The  principal  street  thoroughfares, 
the  great  arteries  of  London,  far  too  narrow 
for  the  traffic,  would  be  immeasurably  relieved 
by  a road- way  parallel  to  the  water-way.  And 
we  verily  believe  that  the  alteration  would  pay 
itself  in  the  increased  value  of  the  property. 
Suitably  constructed,  the  banks  of  the  river 
might  combine  the  utmost  sightliness  with  the 
utmost  convenience  for  mercantile  purposes, 
and  might  be  surmounted  with  houses  that 
would  be  eagerly  sought  as  residences  by  the 
wealthy  tradesmen  of  London — palaces  over- 
looking the  broad  stream,  with  its  open  view, 
adorning  the  prospect  they  shared,  yet  close  to 
the  shop  or  office  in  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  great  inland  thoroughfares.  What  value 
might  not  such  a double  row  of  palaces  add  to 
the  rental  of  the  Thames  banks!  And  it  is 
true  that  minor  contingent  improvements  would 
follow.  The  miserable  lanes  would  become 
handsome  streets,  the  Thames  would  no  longer 
be  a sewer;  and  all  the  Surrey  side  would  be- 
nefit in  salubrity  and  value  by  effectually  diking. 
This  would  be  drawing  the  west-end  through 
the  heart  of  London  ; bringing  magnificence 
and  comfort  to  the  citizen  without  his  going 
out  of  town  for  it.  It  would  convert  our  great 
city  into  the  most  imposing  capital  in  the 
world.  What  visions  of  grandeur,  and  of 
profit,  does  the  bare  idea  conjure  up! — Spec- 
tator. 

Church  Renovation. — Truro. — During 
the  past  week,  says  the  Falmouth  Packet,  the 
granite  pillars  and  arches  dividing  the  aisles  of 
St.  Mary’s  church  have  been  freed  from  the 
covering  of  lime  and  plaster,  with  which,  in 
the  days  when  ecclesiastical  architecture  was 
called  “ Gothic,”  they  had  been  Grecianised 
and  disfigured.  The  pillars  of  the  chancel  had 
been  previously  restored  by  the  rector,  and  the 
improvement  was  so  striking,  that  several  pa- 
rishioners undertook  to  complete  the  work, 
each  restoring  a pillar.  The  improvements 
effected  here  in  the  last  three  years  have  been 
very  encouraging.  The  seats  in  St.  Mary’s 
church  have  been  better  arranged,  a very 
ordinary  wooden  rere-dos  has  been  re- 
placed with  a costly  one  of  Caen  stone, 
having  an  altar-piece  in  the  centre,  after 
Rubens.  The  space  within  the  rails  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  Two  very  large 
east  windows  of  stained  glass  have  been  put 
in,  and  a mortuary  window  in  the  aisle  ; three 
others  are  in  preparation. 
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THE  BUILDER 


Scarborough— A letter  from  Scarborough 
mentions  the  recent  completion  of  extensive, 
and  elegant  ranges  of  buildings.  The  sites  are 
well  chosen,  with  commanding  prospects  and 
delightful  walks.  A new  saloon,  added  to  the 
spa,  is  of  good  character,  and  the  house  of  Mr. 
Woodall  is  also  a good  specimen.  The  latter 
building  is  large  and  substantial,  of  good  brick- 
work, with  mouldings  in  stone.  Apparently 
the  style  is  Elizabethan,  rich  of  its  kind,  and 
the  house  is  supposed  to  have  cost  nearly 
20,000/.  It  has  a good  effect  from  the  sea, 
yet  has  more  the  appearance  of  a public  than 
a private  building. — The  railway  station,  at  the 
same  place,  our  correspondent  describes  as  the 
most  beautiful  he  has  seen;  it  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  built  of  stone.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  more  about  it. — Filey,  near  the  same 
place,  which  we  recollect  some  short  time 
since  was  a village  of  fishermen’s  cottages,  has 
now  a great  number  of  handsome  houses,  and 
a very  large  hotel. — The  drainage  at  Scarbo- 
rough is  in  most  parts  very  defective,  and 
there  must  shortly  be  plenty  of  work  for  engi- 
neers in  rich  old  towns,  the  march  of  the  cho- 
lera towards  this  part  of  theworld  being  pretty 
evident,  and  pestilence  of  some  6ort  or  other 
being  naturally  expected  to  follow  the  disease 
in  vegetables. — Many  alterations  are  contem- 
plated at  Leicester,  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
undertaken  without  proper  supervision. 

Mode  of  Fixing  Pencil  Drawings. — 
The  Patent  Journal  says  : — Dissolve  pale  resin 
in  spirit  of  wine;  lay  the  pencil  drawing  on 
its  face  upon  a sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  brush 
the  back  of  the  drawing  with  the  solution. 
This  penetrates  through  the  paper  in  a few 
minutes,  and  as  the  spirit  evaporates  the  resin 
is  deposited  as  a varnish  on  the  drawing.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  not  cockling  the  paper, 
which  aqueous  solutions  will  do  ; and  as  the 
brush  only  passes  over  the  back  of  the  draw- 
ing, none  of  the  pencil  marks  are  in  any  de- 
gree removed.  This  process  will  not  answer 
with  drawings  on  card,  or  any  other  substance 
too  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  solution.  In 
this  case  a weak  solution  of  isinglass  may  be 
placed  in  a shallow  dish,  the  drawing  being 
passed  through  it,  so  as  to  wet  every  part 
without  touching  it  with  a brush. 

Wood  Pavement,  Cheapsidk. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  city,  held  in  the  Court-room,  Guildhall,  last 
Aveek,  it  Avas  determined  that  the  Avooden  pave- 
ment in  Cheapside  should  remain  till  next 
spring,  Avhen  it  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  Cheap- 
side  paved  with  granite,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Fleet-street. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  for  60  horses,  with  sheds  and 
other  works,  for  the  Regent  Canal  Company. 


For  the  conversion  of  a house  and  premise*  at  Atherstone 
into  a Lock-up  House. 

For  providing  and  fixing  two  water-closets  at  the  Chelms- 
ford Union  Workhouse. 

For  600  to  1000  tons  of  the  best  blue  Guernsey  Granite, 
broken  to  a two-inch  ring,  and  sifted  and  delivered  to  the 
surveyor  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey,  in  the  upper  pool  of  the 
Thames,  at  per  ton,  cash. 

For  the  road  sand  on  the  several  districts  of  the  new  cross 
turnpike  roads. 

For  lighting  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  with 
essential  oil  of  tar  for  one  year,  169  lanterns  included. 

For  the  supply  of  lead  and  lead  piping  for  the  Middlesex 
County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. 

For  the  supplying  of  Rock-hill,  Castle-hill,  and  Yorkshire 
paving,  kerb  stones,  granite  pitchers,  pit  gravel  screened  and 
unscreened,  Croydon  gravel,  broken  granite,  dug  flint  broken, 
Hint  hoggin,  Kentish  rag,  broken  and  unbroken,  for  St. Giles’, 
Camberwell— separate  tenders. 

For  supplying  the  workhouse  at  Farnham  and  Aldershot 
with  wrought  iron  single  and  double  bedsteads,  such  as  arc 
used  in  union  workhouses. 


For  the  supplying  of  carpenter’s  work  for  St.  Giles’,  Cam- 
berwell, Pcckham,  and  Dulwich. 


For  the  supplying  of  smith's  work  for  St.  Giles’ 
well,  Peckham,  and  Dulwich. 


, Cambcr- 


For  the  supplying  of  ironmonger’s  work  for  St.  Giles’ 
Camberwell,  Peckham,  and  Dulwich. 

For  the  supplying  of  painter’s  work  for  St.  Giles',  Camber- 
well, Peckham,  and  Dulwich. 

For  the  supplying  of  bricklayer’s  work  for  St.  Giles’,  Cam- 
berwell, Peckham,  and  Dulwich. 


For  3,000  gallons  of  the  finest  sperm  oil  for  the  Liverpool 
lighthouses. 


For  the  immediate  supply  of  2,000  tons  of  freestone  of 
equal  quality  with  the  Pensher  and  Gatchead  Felt  Quarries, 
and  of  one  to  three  tons  weight,  in  vnrious  lengths  ami 
breadths,  none  less  than  2 feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  and  12 
to  is  inches  thick  : 500  tons  at  a time,  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  for  at  Sunderland. 


„„,r  ine  immediate  supply  of  too  tons  of  Italian  pozzola 
l^nd  ,mportcd  and  of  bcat  quality,  delivered  at  Sunc 


For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  the  Portlethan  contract  of 
the  Aberdeen  railway,  from  near  the  Cove  to  Elsick  Mill,  a 
length  of  about  4$  miles. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  the  River  Dee  to  the  Cove,  a length  of  about 
five  miles. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  part  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  from  the  Water  of  Cowie  to  Black  Hills,  alength  of 
about  two  miles  and  a half. 

For  the  erection  of  a workhouse  at  Gravesend  on  an  altered 
and  reduced  plan. 

For  lighting  the  town  of  Gainsborough  with  gas  for  a 
term  of  years. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  Nidd  Section  of  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  in  contract  No.  1,  on  the 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Railway,  comprising  the 
earthwork,  masonry,  fencing,  &c.,  from  Whitehaven  to  near 
St.  Bees,  a length  of  about  lour  miles  and  a half. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  in  contract  No.  2,  on  the 
AVhitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Railway,  comprising  the 
earthwork  and  fencing  of  Sea  Mill  Cutting,  near  St.  Bees, 
being  about  130,000  cubic  yards  or  thereabouts. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  in  contract  No.  3,  on  the 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Railway,  comprising  the 
earthwork  and  fencing  of  Nethertown  cutting,  containing 
144,000  cubic  yards  or  thereabouts. 

For  certain  works  in  the  building  of  a dwelling-house  fora 
school-master,  and  for  the  reception  of  scholars  in  the  Gram- 
mar-school at  Durham . 

For  the  construction  of  three  groynes  of  masonry  on  the 
South  Rocks,  Sunderland. 

For  paving  and  keeping  in  repair  the  horse  and  foot  ways 
in  the  borough  of  New  Windsor  for  one  year,  from  29th 
September  (promptly). 

For  a new  steam-engine,  cylinder  steam-chest,  hand  gear, 
Sic.  ; new  cylinder  boiler,  26  feet  long,  61  feet  diameter,  of 
best  Staffordshire  crown  plate,  and  all  steam  hot  and  waste 
water  pipes. — At  Sunderland  ; also 

For  erection  of  certain  other  machinery  as  above. 

For  building  about  600  yards  of  sewers  at  Vcntnor,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

For  the  completion  of  a fever-hospital  on  the  site  of  the 
Drogheda  poor-house. 

For  building  sewers  in  Gun-square,  Ebenezer-squarc,  and 
Jewry-street,  city. 

For  a great  number  of  bricklayers,  bricklayers’  labourers, 
and  stock  and  slop  brickmakcrs  : constant  employment  near 

For  several  good  plumbers  and  Glaziers  at  Hull. 

For  an  active  foreman  to  a brick-yard  at  Litcham : wanted 
at  Michaelmas. 

For  the  letting  of  steam  saw-mills  at  Hull. 

For  the  letting  of  n seven-acre  field  of  superior  clay,  at 
Sydenham,  near  the  Croydon  railway. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Carlton  Rode  and  Tibbenham,  Norfolk:  100  oak,  ash, 
and  elm  timber  and  pollard  trees,  Sic. 

At  AVcst  Dean,  near  Farley:  350  oak  timber  trees. 

At  Hull : a cargo  of  Honduras  mahogany. 

At  Liverpool : 4”1  logs  Cuba  mahogany,  58  logs  Havana 
cedar,  126  laneewood  spars,  Sic. 

At  Datchet,  Bucks : about  24  loads  of  elm  timber,  last 
years’  fall. 

At  Liverpool : 1 92  logs  Cuba  mahogany,  72  logs  Havana 
cedar,  915  laneewood  spars,  &c. 

At  Lewisham : 12  acres  of  brick  earth. 

At  Woolwich  : the  whole  materials  of  eight  houses,  &c. 

At  Erith  : a large  quantity  of  materials. 

At  Bromley,  Kent : about  600,000  bricks. 

At  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  : 25  tons  of  nails,  2 tons 
of  lead,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  a fine  engine,  5 tons  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  &c. 

At  Luton : about  8 acres  of  brick  field. 

BY  PRIVATE  TENDER. 

At  Lower  Beeding,  Sussex  : a quantity  of  larch  and  Scots 
fir,  for  sleepers,  fencing,  &c. ; also  beech,  some  of  large  size. 

At  Luton  : beech,  oak,  chesnut,  ash,  and  elm  of  large  size. 

At  Great  Whclnetham  Hall,  near  Bury  : a quantity  of  oak, 
ash,  elm,  beech,  and  pollards. 

At  Luton  IIoo  Mansion,  Luton  : a magnificent  portico  of 
Bath  and  Portland  stone,  mited  for  a railway  terminus,  or 
other  public  edifice. 

At  Newington  Causeway  : a second-hand  sawing  machine, 
cutting  24  inches  deep. 

At  Blackfriars’ : an  oil  and  colour  shop. 

At  Worthington,  near  Castle  Donington : 360,000  four 
year  old  quicksets,  suitable  for  railways. 

At  Leeds  : two  cast-iron  cisterns,  nearly  new,  one  5 feet  5 
square,  and  4 feet  deep,  the  other  4 feet  5 square  and  4 feet 
deep. 

At  Exeter:  an  Ironmonger’s  business. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“New  Hoad.” — The  district  surveyor  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  walls  are  carried  up  soundly  and  properly. 

“ E.” — “ How  to  observe, — Geology,”  will  be  found  a 
useful  first  book. 

“ Architectural  Drawing  Schools.” — In  reply  to  two  or 
three  inquiries,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  mentioning 
Mr.  Davyds  establishment,  Furnival’s  Inn. 

" .-1  Builder."— A district  surveyor  may  not  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  any  building,  alteration,  &c.,  conducted  under  his 
own  superintendence. 

“ Builder.” — We  cannot  give  the  names  of  slate  quarries. 

“An  Englishman.” — We  arc  commanded  to  return  good 
for  evil. 

“ Fees  for  liaising  Ladders.” — A correspondent  com- 
plains that  he  has  to  pay  2s.  fid.  fee  for  leave  to  raise  a 
ladder  to  colour  a single  front  in  Regent’s-street,  or  Rcgent.’s- 
park,  while  larger  tradesmen  who  have  whole  terraces  to  do, 
have  only  to  pay  one  shilling  per  house. 

“ A Londoner  ” next  week. 

Received.— “ F.  T.,”  ‘‘Mr.  W.‘”  ‘‘J.  A.  B.,”  “Ob- 
server,” ‘‘Constant  Subscriber,”  “ G.  T.  J.,”  “W.  D.,” 
“ Portland  Stone,”  “ Mr.  Walmisley,”  “T.  H.  W.” 


AiDVJSS.TXSSSMXro’TS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.— A Chemical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily, 
and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
A Lecture  on  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  by  Professor 
Bachhoirner,  daily.  Macintosh’s  Revolving  Engine,  Cole- 
man’s Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  de- 
scending Inclined  Planes.  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway, 
the  Atmospheric  Railway,  all  in  action.  Hallette’s  Atmos- 
pheric Railway  Valve.  The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy- 
hydrogen  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of  Living 
Objects.  A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  is 
one  of  the  new  Series  of  Dissolving  Views. — Admission,  Is. ; 
Schools,  Half-price. 

PLUMBERS  and  BUILDERS  (by  prompt 

payment)  may  save  20  per  cent,  on  all  kind  of 
Plumber’s  Brass  Work  at  J.  PELTON’S  Pump,  Water- 
Closet,  Cock  and  Brass  Manufactory,  6,  West-street,  Soho, 
London. 

J.  P.  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  advertize  prices,  but 
trusts  that  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  and  a good  article  will 
be  a sufficient  inducement  to  procure  him  a trial. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sic. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strect,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  arc  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-strect, Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-ssrcet. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging 

• Manufacturers,  1,  Southampton-strect,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
~s  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

All  CHITECTS,  S U R V E Y O R S, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
nformed  they  can  he  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terras. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9 oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  relerences  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


CLARE  N D 0 N P A N 1 ECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audlcy-strcet,  Grosvenor-square. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1846. 

NE  more  blow,  “ for  St. 
George  and  merry  Eng- 
land,” if  it  be  only  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  our  foreign 
friends  from  being  merry 
at  the  expense  of  England. 

Public  opinion  against  the  proposed  site  for 
the  colossal  Wellington  grows  stronger  every 
day.  Since  the  question  came  clearly  before 
the  public,  we  have  purposely  taken  the  opinion 
of  some  hundreds  of  persons  of  all  classes, 
chiefly  when  passing  the  spot,  and  assert  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  we  have  never  met  one  person 
prepared  to  defend  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  disposed  to  believe  that  the  result 
will  be  any  thing  but  unsatisfactory.  There  is 
not  one  journal,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  ad- 
vocates, or  even  excuses  it;  the  architect  of 
the  arch  first  trembles,  and  then  denounces  it; 
the  last  government  opposed  it,  (“  the  opinion 
of  every  eminent  architect,  artist,  or  other 
competent  authority,  who  had  been  consulted 
on  the  subject,  being  so  decidedly  against  it”*) ; 
the  present  government  offered  another  site, 
and  would  gladly  defray  all  the  expenses  in- 
curred to  facilitate  the  alteration ; and  the 
artist,  Mr.  W yatt,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  would  prefer  to  have  it  placed  some- 
where nearer  to  the  ground.  And  yet,  despite 
this  universal  objection,  the  committee,  or 
rather  the  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent the  committee,  persist  in  their  deter- 
mination, and  succeed  by  means  inexplicable 
and  in  defiance  of  a promise,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  works  should  not  go  on 
until  the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been  taken) 
in  obtaining  permission  to  outrage  the  national 
taste.  We  grieve  to  find  Sir  Frederick  Trench, 
so  right  in  another  case,  so  wrong  in  this. 

The  public  have  room  to  blame  those  on 
whom  they  are  accustomed  to  rely  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  in  matters  of  taste,  and  to 
regret,  that  fear  of  responsibility,  and  un- 
willingness to  interfere,  prevented  some  whose 
opinion  would  have  been  listened  to  and 
ought  to  have  been  expressed,  from  speaking 
until,  perhaps,  it  is  too  late. 

In  1839,  long  before  The  Buii.der  was 
established,  we  addressed  the  following  re- 
mark, and  others,  under  the  signature  of 
“Stimulator,”  to  the  Art-Union  Journal:— 
“At  the  close  of  July,  a meeting  of  the 
general  committee  appointed  to  arrange  this 
memorial  was  held,  and  it  was  then  mentioned 
as  a matter  settled — but  to  our  exceedingly 
great  surprise— that  the  statue  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  arch  at  Hyde-park  Corner.  Surely  the 
committee  cannot  be  in  earnest,  or  cannot 
have  given  the  subject  sufficient  consideration. 
We  had  thought  that  the  monstrous  eifigy 
which  was  erected  some  months  ago  in  this 
situation,  to  the  infinite  terror  of  young  horses 
and  neighbouring  crows,  had  served  fully  to 
convince  the  committee  of  its  unfitness.  We 
know  very  well  that  this  caricature  (nailed 
together  in  the  morning,  and  painted  by 
Henning  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day) 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a representation  of  the 
proposed  statue.  Apollo  forbid  that  it  should 
be  so  ! Still  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove, 
even  to  the  capacity  u-hich  requires  so  palpable 
an  argument,  that  a triumphal  arch  complete 
iu  itself,  and  demanding  admiration  of  itself, 
is  not  a proper  pedestal  for  a commemorative 
figure.  It  is  quite  certain  either  that  the  statue 
must  be  so  large  and  important  as  to  render 

* Canning’s  remonstrance  to  Puke  of  Rutland. 


the  arch  secondary  and  insignificant,  or  that 
the  statue  will  become  a mere  ornamental 
accessory,  the  special  purpose  of  which  will 
speedily  be  forgotten. 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Literary 
Gazette,  quotes,  in  approval  of  the  proposed 
situation,  a conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  D.  Burton,  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt,  the  sculptor,  long  before  the  Welling- 
ton tribute  was  suggested;  wherein  Mr.  Burton 
held  that  the  addition  of  a figure,  or  group  of 
figures,  was  essential  to  the  beauty  and  finish 
of  his  erection.  No  doubt  he  thought  so — no 
doubt  he  thinks  so  still ; but  we  will  venture 
to  say  he  cannot  possibly  desire  that  this  figure 
should  be  so  dominant  as  to  degrade  the  arch 
to  a mere  pedestal,  which  certainly  will  be 
the  case  if  a statue  of  Wellington,  sufficiently 
large  to  retain  its  individuality,  be  placed 
thereon.” 

Our  remonstrance,  however,  awoke  no  suffi- 
cient response, — the  evil  was  distant,  and  the 
public  mind  was  occupied. 

The  model  was  removed,  the  sculptor  went 
to  work,  and  the  question,  so  far  as  the  site 
was  concerned,  went  to  sleep.  In  July,  last 
year,  when  the  arrangements  for  strengthening 
the  arch  were  quietly  under  discussion,  we 
protested  in  our  own  columns  against  the  un- 
wise determination,*  and  it  was  only  then  that 
our  contemporaries,  simply  reiterating  our 
arguments,  really  entered  the  arena,  and  una- 
nimously objected  to  the  proposal. 

And  where  during  all  this  time  have  been 
our  Academy?  where  our  Institute?  where 
our  responsible  professors  of  fine-art  in  the 
metropolis  ? 

Not  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  as  twelve  is 
striking,  lo!  one  of  the  latter  has  taken  courage, 
and  speaks.  Speaks  well  too  ; says  better,  all 
that  we  have  said,  and  more, — but  still  shews 
some  fear  of  imputations  by  signing  himself 
simply  C.  R.  C. 

How  much  good  is  postponed  because  men 
fear  wrong  motives  may  be  imputed  to  them, 
or  shrink  from  responsibility.  This,  however, 
is  in  a parenthesis.  C.  R.  C.,  in  a letter  to 
The  Times  (published  on  Tuesday  last),  begs 
leave  to  add  “one  more  voice  to  the  outcry 
already  so  justly  raised  against  the  erection  of 
the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  over 

the  arch  at  Hyde-park  Corner,”  saying : 

“ Indeed,  as  one  of  the  responsible  professors 
of  fine  art  in  the  metropolis,  I feel  myself  called 
upon  to  offer  some  arguments  against  this 
solecism  in  art,  so  seriously  involving  the 
honour  of  the  country,  remembering  always 
that  ‘ England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,’ no  less  in  every  civil  than  in  every  mili- 
tary capacity.” 

We  would  that  this  duty  had  been  felt  long 
ago.  Still  we  are  thankful  for  the  compliance 
with  it  even  now,  and  although  the  insertion 
of  the  whole  of  the  communication  would 
trench  too  much  into  our  space,  we  are  led 
to  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  confirma- 
tory of  our  own  remarks  from  first  to  last,  and 
to  preserve  in  our  pages  the  protest  of  at  least 
one  of  “ the  responsible  professors  of  fine  art 
in  the  metropolis,” — the  more  so  too,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  accomplished  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Royal  Academy. 

“ The  solecism,”  says  Professor  Cockerell, 

“ consists  in  the  proposition  to  place  a statue 
of  colossal  dimensions  as  an  ornament  to  a 
triumphal  arch  of  disproportionate  magnitude, 
so  that  the  ornament  and  the  principal  are  in 
danger  of  changing  places,  and  the  major  may 
become  the  subordinate  to  the  minor.  And 
again,  in  proposing  to  place  that  ornament  on 
an  axis  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  arch 
itself. 

In  a question  of  this  nature  we  naturally 
turn  to  classical  examples,  and  the  various  ex- 
periments made  by  the  Romans  in  this  kind  of 

* See  Vol.  III.,  p,  325,  and  pp.  241,  253,  301,  &c.,  in 
present  volume. 


monument;  of  which  the  work  of  Bellori  on 
the  triumphal  arches  of  Rome  will  afford  full, 
explicit,  and  satisfactory  illustrations ; he  re- 
stores the  actual  remains  of  them,  in  all  their 
architectural  details,  and  decorates  them  with 
their  essential  ornaments  of  quadrigae,  trophies, 
and  equestrian  statues,  by  the  aid  of  con- 
temporary medals — twelve  examples  of  which, 
from  the  period  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan, 
he  gives  us  in  his  last  plate. 

In  so  doing  ho  has  been  careful  to  correct 
the  exaggeration  in  the  relative  scale  of  those 
ornaments,  to  the  architecture  of  which  the 
medalist,  under  the  conditions  of  his  art,  was 
unavoidably  guilty  ; for  had  the  medalist  re- 
frained from  this  license  in  the  minute  dimen- 
sions of  his  work,  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
those  ornaments  would  have  been  scarcely 
discernible.  We  should,  therefore,  be  lament- 
ably misled  were  we,  unaccompanied  with  this 
reflection,  to  draw  from  these  medals  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  sculpture  and  architecture  as  proposed  at 
Hyde-park  Corner. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  proposed  to  sacrifice  the 
architecture  to  the  statue;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  presumed  by  the  zealous  propounders  of  this 
measure  to  enhance  the  value  of  both,  by  their 
fitness  and  correlation.  All  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  harmonious  union  of  sculpture  with 
architecture,  constitutes  the  great  secret  of  pro- 
portion and  the  glory  of  a monument;  but  all 
are  not  equally  aware,  that  in  adjusting  the 
parts  to  the  whole  by  the  co-operation  of  these 
arts,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  rules  scarcely  less 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  determinate,  than 
those  which  regulate  the  proportions  of  the 
‘ human  form  divine  ’ itself. 

Amongst  the  ancients,  certain  fixed  laws  and 
analogies  were  absolutely  established  on  this 
subject,  and  may  be  plainly  traced  in  their 
best  works  : one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which 
was,  that  the  dignity  of  the  architecture  was 
never  to  be  impaired  by  the  sculpture,  or  over- 
laid by  the  nature  or  dimensions  of  the  figure  ; 
to  this  end,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  was  never  to 
exceed  the  diameter  of  the  column,  nor  was  the 
sufficiency  either  of  the  supports,  the  entabla- 
ture, or  the  arch  to  carry  the  encumbent  weight, 
ever  to  be  doubted.  All  soffites  and  underparts, 
usually  concealed  by  nature,  were  carefully  to 
be  avoided  ; the  sotlo  in  su,  often  so  destructive 
of  contour  and  form,  as  seen  in  their  natural 
positions  (of  the  horse  especially),  were  to  be 
used  with  peculiar  reserve  and  discretion.  A 
multitude  of  minor  considerations  and  rules  of 
art,  too  long  to  cite  in  this  place,  regulated 
these  operations  at  all  times  ; and  wo  to  those 
who  respect  them  not,  and  who  dispute  the 
consentaneous  convictions  of  experiments,  re- 
peated with  so  much  uniformity,  through  so 
many  successive  ages  and  fashious  of  opinion.” 

The  professor  then  goes  on  to  shew  that 
when  the  colossal  ivas  employed  by  the  an- 
cients, the  magnitude  was  rendered  unques- 
tionable by  position  and  arrangement;  whereas 
in  the  present  case  although  manifestly  dispro- 
portionea  to  the  arch,  the  size  of  the  figure  at 
such  an  elevation  will  be  unappreciated,  from 
the  absence  of  fitting  objects  of  comparison. 

If  the  committee  had  condescended  to  seek 
the  advice  of  professional  men,  he  says,  they 
would  have  been  spared  disgrace,  and  the  public 
trouble. 

The  professor  continues  : — 

“ If  any  thing  could  have  shaken  their  in- 
fatuation, the  model  put  up  experimentally  in 
1838  would  have  done  so  ; but  with  determined 
blindness  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  convic- 
tion it  brought  on  all  discriminating  beholders  ; 
the  preposterous  impression  made  by  that 
model,  21  feet  high,  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  who  sustained  the  shock  of  the  spec- 
tacle. What  then,  Sir,  will  it  be  when  the 
colossus  itself  will  be  found  to  be  30  feet 
high?” 

Further,  this  model  had  no  bulk,  consisting 
simply  of  flat  boards  ! 

“But  if  the  authority  of  the  medals  as  re- 
spects the  relative  scale  of  the  figures  to  the 
architecture  is  to  be  distrusted  for  the  reason 
assigned,  much  more  is  that  for  the  placing 
the  statue  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
arch  ; or,  in  other  words,  in  contrasting  the 
profile  view  of  a statue  with  the  front  view  of 
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an  arch.  Amongst  the  twelve  medals  cited  by 
Bellori,  two  dedicated  to  Drusus,  and  one  to 
Claudius,  represent  equestrian  statues  in  the 
position  proposed,  with  trophies  before  and  be- 
hind them,  and  surmounting  the  sides  of  the 
arch  ; for  be  it  remembered,  by  the  way,  that 
these  ornaments  as  applied  to  the  square  out- 
line of  the  architecture  are  in  the  medals  in- 
variably threefold  ; an  essential  condition  of 
the  design  as  a whole,  and  a grave  omission  of 
the  learned  Thebans  of  the  sub-committee. 

These  examples  have  been  quoted  by  them 
as  authority,  but  a little  explanation  will  shew 
that  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  case.  These 
three  examples  were  probably  mere  screens, 
like  that  at  Wilton,  and  not  deep  enough, 
therefore,  to  receive  the  statue  placed  in  the 
usual  and  proper  manner.  Anothei  still  more 
probable  reason  is  suggested  by  the  nature  of 
the  medallic  art  itself,  which  permitted  the 
same  poetical  license  in  this  case  as  in  the 
others  already  quoted.  The  artist,  in  order 
to  express  intelligibly  the  single  equestrian 
statue,  places  it  in  profile;  for,  had  itbeen fore- 
shortened, and  in  the  front  view,  it  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a dismounted  man  or  a 
trophy.  In  the  happier  periods  of  art  exhi- 
bited in  the  other  medals  under  Augustus  and 
Trajan,  and  when  their  counsellors,  Vitruvius 
and  Apollodorus,  were  respected  by  those 
wise  patrons,  even  that  license  was  not  per- 
mitted (see  the  nine  other  medals),  and  the 
artist  was  constrained  to  the  representation  of 
the  fact  as  best  he  could. 

The  horse  and  rider,  presenting  their  front 
to  the  spectator  who  approaches  laterally  from 
Piccadilly,  will  appear  in  most  strange  con- 
trariety with  the  front  of  the  arch,  which  pre- 
sents itself  at  right  angles  to  this  point  of  view, 
and  towards  the  park.  The  aspect  of  the 
whole  should  have  been  unity,  as  the  head  and 
the  body;  but  the  proposed  derangement  will 
resemble  the  caprice  of  the  sculptor  who  should 
permanently  fix  the  head  of  his  figure  looking 
over  one  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  while  the 
body  faced  the  spectator,  the  head  looked 
another  way,  and  vice  versd ; a liberty  quite 
inadmissible  in  the  gravity  of  monumental  art. 
As  well  might  the  architect  adopt  the  anoma- 
lous order  of  architecture  represented  on  these 
medals,  as  the  unusual  position  of  the  eques- 
trian figure  surmounting  the  arches  of  Drusus 
and  Claudius.* 

The  zeal  of  the  committee  can  never  he 
doubted,  but  it  has  been  without  knowledge  ; 
they  have  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  but  their  common 
sense  has  been  overwhelmed  by  it ; a volume 
of  reports  amply  attest  the  fact.  On  this  great 
work  of  art  every  opinion  has  been  heard, 
discussed,  and  given,  but  that  of  artists  !” 

The  Duke  himself,  Mr.  Cockerell  considers, 
has  never  directly  sanctioned  the  adoption  of 
this  locality,  and  when  appealed  to  has  said, 
“ On  this  point  I am  a dead  man.” 


“ Whenever  the  noble  Duke  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  similar  monuments,  as  in  the 
Duke  of  York’s  column  and  that  of  Nelson,  he 
has  been  remarkable  (as  indeed  in  every  other 
business  of  his  life)  for  consulting  professional 
authority;  ‘ Cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum  est  ’ 
has  ever  been  his  motto.  How  different  has 
been  the  method  of  this  sub  committee  ! — a 
tumid  correspondence  amongst  the  officials  has 
been  published  without  even  a distant  reference 
to  such  an  essential  preliminary ; the  dis- 
tinguished artist  himself  (and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented)  has  not  given  his  opinion,  nor 
apparently  has  his  opinion  been  asked  or 
quoted  ; Mr.  Burton  alone,  with  a manly  re- 
gard to  his  art  and  his  own  beautiful  work,  has, 
unasked, most  solemnly  and  distinctly  protested 
against  it,  with  plain  and  unanswerable  reasons 
for  so  doing,  in  his  letter.  Lord  Monteagle, 
Lord  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Canning  (officially), 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons, have,  as  occasion  has  offered,  opposed 


* One  of  several  correspondents  on  the  subject  says,  in 
respect  qi  this  particular  objection, — “ Why,  the  tout- 
ensemble  will  have  two  fronts!  Has  anything  in  nature 
two  fronts  ? As  well  might  the  crest  on  a helmet  be  put  on 
sideways ; as  well  might  the  duke  be  made  to  sit  on  one 
side  of  the  horse,  in  the  fashion  of  a brewer’s  drayman,  as 
place  him  in  the  manner  intended.  If  it  cannot  be  ad- 
justed properly,  it  has  no  business  on  the  site  chosen  at  all. 
It  your  hat  wont  fit  my  head  the  right  way,  I shall  look  a 
comical  figure  by  wearing  it  sideways.  The  duke  will  look, 
not  as  if  he  had  mounted  an  honourable  eminence,  and  in 
that  position  presented  his  proud  front  to  all  comers,  but 
r?t“er-  “.u  be  had  been  elevated  into  an  unmerited  position 
of  distinction,  and  so,  like  a raodest’man,  was  mediUtinsfa 
cap  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  escape  from  it.” 


this  sub-committee.  The  artists,  the  journals, 
the  good  sense  of  the  country,  have  denounced 
it ; and  great  and  universal  was  the  satisfac- 
tion, when  in  June  last  a motion  in  the  house, 
and  a promise  from  Lord  Morpeth,  seemed  to 
have  relieved  us  from  this  disgrace ; when, 
hardly  to  our  surprise,  the  committee,  return- 
ing to  the  charge,  have  so  far  carried  their 
point,  that,  as  it  is  said,  it  is  to  be  exhibited 
for  three  weeks  in  situ,  as  another  experiment : 
the  termination  of  those  three  weeks  may  be 
postponed  sine  die.  The  committee  have 
shrewdly  foreseen  that  the  novelty,  the  audacity 
of  the  spectacle  will,  at  all  events,  be  a nine 
days’  wonder;  and  possibly  attract  the  admira- 
tion and  golden  opinions  of  the  mob.” 

We  have  no  fear  of  this ; what  we  do  fear 
is,  that  the  same  influence,  or  supposed  right 
possessed,  by  which  the  committee  are  enabled, 
in  spite  of  the  promise  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  hoist  up  the  figure  “ on  liking,”  (the 
most  puerile  act  in  the  whole  of  these  unwise 
proceedings),  will  enable  them  to  keep  it  there, 
when  up,  without  any  ‘ golden  opinions,’  and 
in  spite  of  all  objectors.  The  expense  of  re- 
constructing the  scaffold — for  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  of  course  be  taken  down  to  let  the 
statue  be  seen, — and  the  great  difficulty  of 
lowering  the  group,  will  likewise  further  their 
views. 

The  professor  concludes  his  letter  with  an 
assertion  of  his  belief,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  who  feel  that,  however  great  in  other 
respects,  they  have  no  reputation  to  spare  on 
the  score  of  art,  will  not  subject  a work,  of 
which  they  will  ever  be  jealous,  to  the  finger 
of  scorn  ; and  that  they  will  yet  shew  in  a more 
determined  form  than  has  been  exhibited,  their 
objection  to  the  proceeding. 

We  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  the  case; 
but  then  it  should  be  done  immediately  : not 
to-morrow,  but  to-day.  The  effect  of  the  pe- 
destal alone  upon  the  arch  may  even  now  be 
seen,  and  must  make  Mr.  Burton  fear  more 
strongly  than  before,  that  if  the  statue  be  placed 
there,  a proposition  will  soon  be  made  for  re- 
moving altogether  the  fayades  of  columns,  as 
their  “slender  proportions  will  appear  incon- 
gruous and  out  of  proportion  compared  with 
the  prodigious  dimensions  of  the  statue.”  Let 
a meeting  of  the  subscribers  be  called  forth- 
with, and  we  may  yet  escape  a great  and  last- 
ing reproach. 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  IRON. 

Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all  metals;  it 
enters  into  every  branch  of  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  are  few  departments  of  science 
in  which  its  presence  is  not  necessary.  When 
we  contemplate  such  articles  as  the  plough,  the 
anchor,  the  lancet,  and  the  watch  spring,  we 
are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  wondrous  re- 
sources it  affords,  and  with  its  inestimable 
value.  “ Were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,” 
says  Locke,  “ we  should  in  a few  ages  be  un- 
avoidably reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  savage  Americans  yet  is  this 
valuable  metal,  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
wants,  derived  from  very  ungainly  materials, 
and  requires,  more  than  any  other,  the  exer- 
cise of  human  ingenuity.  In  Britain  it  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  national  prosperity,  and 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  basis  of  its  staple 
manufactures.  The  methods  of  its  manufac- 
ture, from  ore  into  pig-iron,  and  from  the 
latter  into  wrought,  are  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  any  description  here, — the  object  of 
the  following  paragraphs  being  simply  the 
collation  of  some  leading  data  of  practical 
utility,  to  which  the  growing  use  of  this  ma- 
terial for  constructive  purposes  imparts  in- 
creasing importance. 

Pig-iron  may  be  divided  into  six  sorts  or 
qualities  ; viz. : — Foundry  iron,  Nos.  1 and  2 , 
dark  gray  iron,  bright  iron,  mottled  iron,  and 
white  iron.  The  first  is  so  soft  as  to  yield  to 
the  chisel,  is  very  fluid  when  melted,  and  will 
fill  the  most  delicate  moulds;  it  is  therefore 
used  for  small,  ornamental,  and  superior  work, 


where  accuracy  and  nicety  are  wanted  : this 
iron  contains  much  carbon.  The  second  is 
harder,  closer  in  the  grain,  less  fluid  when 
melted,  and  suitable  for  a heavier  description 
of  work:  it  contains  less  carbon  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  third,  containing  still  less  of 
foreign  matter, is  suitable  either  for  the  foundry, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  ; for 
castings,  it  is  calculated  for  heavy  work,  where 
great  strength  and  durability  are  essential. 
Respecting  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  it  need 
only  he  remarked,  that  the  more  they  depart 
from  the  properties  of  the  foundry  iron,  the 
less  they  are  capable  of  being  employed  for 
castings,  and  are,  consequently,  the  more  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  wi  ought-iron.  The 
last,  containing  the  least  carbon  of  all,  is  totally 
unfit  for  the  foundry,  being  so  thick  when  it 
comes  from  the  blast-furnace,  that  it  will 
scarcely  run  into  the  pig-moulds  ; when  cold, 
it  is  so  hard  that  the  chisel  will  make  no  im- 
pression on  it,  and  so  brittle  that  the  largest 
pigs  may  be  broken  with  the  blow  of  a sledge- 
hammer; it  can  neither  be  filed,  bored,  nor 
bent,  and  is  very  apt  to  break  when  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled.  Those  qualities,  then,  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  the  grey,  should  be 
esteemed  the  best  for  constructive  castings. 

Hot-blast  pig-iron  is  generally  understood  to 
he  inferior  in  quality  to  cold-blast,  which,  in- 
deed, seems  sufficiently  implied  by  its  inferior 
price;  the  latter  has  been  referred  to, — 1st, 
the  known  inferiority  of  hot-blast  iron  under 
impact , rendering  it  unfit  for  purposes  in  which 
the  greatest  weight  of  iron  is  used  ; 2ndly,  the 
greater  loss  (amounting  to  2 cwt.  per  ton) 
which  takes  place  in  re-melting  it;  3rdly,  the 
great  irregularity  in  the  contraction  of  castings 
when  cooling,  on  which  account  many  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  are  produced  from  the  same  pattern, 
causing  great  expense  in  their  after-fitting,  or, 
if  that  is  not  incurred,  great  defect  in  the  ma- 
chinery, &c.  so  made  ; 4thly,  its  unsoundness, 
which,  when  the  casting  requires  to  be  turned, 
bored,  or  planed,  &c.,  causes  defects  so  con- 
siderable to  show  themselves,  probably  when 
nearly  finished,  that  both  the  casting  and  the 
expense  bestowed  upon  it  are  thrown  away. 
This  decided  inferiority  has  led  to  a stipulation, 
now  common  with  engineers,  when  specifying 
for  bridges  and  other  similarly  important  works 
— that  no  hot-blast  iron  shall  be  used  therein, 
and  that  the  ironmaster’s  invoice  shall  be  forth- 
coming, if  required. 

F or  beams,  and  other  bearing  purposes,  cast- 
iron,  possessing  a considerable  degree  of  mal- 
leability, is  to  be  recommended,  since  that 
property  lessens  the  risk  of  sudden  failure ; 
and,  as  a general  rule,  that  is  to  be  esteemed 
the  best  for  all  purposes  where  strength  is 
required,  which  sustains  the  greatest  degree 
of  flexure  without  taking  a permanent  set ; and 
also,  of  course,  which  supports  the  greatest 
load.  The  most  flexible  iron  is  sufficiently 
stiff,  and  it  is  the  woist  and  most  brittle  which 
has  the  greatest  degree  of  stiffness. 

Gray  cast-iron,  being  soft  and  tough,  is  least 
liable  to  fracture  by  a blow  or  shock,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  its  cold  state,  and  when  the  ex- 
ternal crust  is  removed,  yields  easily  to  the  file. 
Its  recent  fracture  is  gray,  with  some  metallic 
lustre,  and  granulated,  the  lustre  appearing  to 
be  produced  by  minute  particles  of  fresh-cut 
lead,  distributed  more  or  less  thickly  over  the 
surface;  if  the  iron  is  very  tough,  the  dark 
gray  colour  is  uniform,  the  texture  fibrous, 
and  the  metallic  lustre  abundant;  it  less  tough, 
while  the  colour  is  the  same,  the  lustre  is 
deficient,  and  the  metal,  though  soft,  is  more 
crumbling,  and  will  break  with  less  force;  in 
the  weakest  of  the  soft  kinds,  the  colour  is 
mottled  with  black-grey  specks,  and  without 
lustre. 

White  cast-iron,  being  very  brittle,  should 
not  be  chosen  for  purposes  wherein  strength 
is  necessary  ; but  being  very  hard,  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  where  hardness  is  a deside- 
ratum, and  brittleness  is  not  a defect.  When 
cast  smooth,  it  makes  excellent  bearings  for 
gudgeons  or  pivots  to  work  in,  being  very 
durable,  having  very  little  friction.  Its  frac- 
ture indicates  a crystalline  structure,  having, 
when  recent,  a white  and  radiated  appearance, 
the  lustre  apparently  proceeding  from  the 
facets  of  crystals  disposed  in  rays;  when  the 
iron  is  grayish  white  and  with  much  crystalline 
lustre,  it  belongs  to  the  extreme  degrees  of 
hardness ; when  of  a dull  white,  it  is  also  very 
hard  and  brittle ; when  of  a light  colour,  and 
possessing  some  little  metallic  lustre,  it  is  the 
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same  in  a less  degree ; but  when  abounding  in 
the  latter  particular  and  of  a light  gray  colour, 
it  is  besides  hard,  in  a considerable  measure 
tenacious  : such  iron  is  always  very  stiff. 

Thus  by  the  two  characteristics,  colour  and 
lustre,  in  specimens  recently  fractured,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  properties  of 
cast-iron.  In  whole  castings,  the  best  test  of 
their  quality  is  to  strike  them  on  the  edges 
with  a hammer;  if  the  blow  produce  some 
slight  impression  in  the  metal,  indicating  a 
degree  of  malleability,  it  is  tough  and  good — 
that  is,  supposing  it  to  be  uniform  ; if,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  sensible  indentation  takes  place, 
but  small  fragments  fly  off,  it  is  brittle  and  un- 
, suitable.  If  in  those  planes  which  should 
have  been  perfectly  true,  the  casting  presents 
an  unevenness  of  surface,  it  indicates  an  un- 
uniform texture,  produced  by  the  admixture  of 
metals  of  different  qualities,  which,  having 
different  degrees  of  shrinkage,  produce  an  in- 
equality of  strength  and  tension  in  the  com- 
pound that  impair  the  casting  and  render  it 
liable  to  sudden  failure.  For  this  reason,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  observed  to  render  the 
metal  in  each  casting  perfectly  uniform 
throughout;  for  in  the  endeavour  to  produce 
an  iron  of  a particular  quality  by  mixing  to- 
gether different  kinds,  it  is  found  difficult  to 
blend  them  so  thoroughly,  as  to  render  the 
compound  metal  perfectly  homogeneous. 

Any  material  defect  in  a casting,  which  is 
not  apparent  on  inspection,  may  often  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sound  which  it  emits  when 
struck,  unless  it  consist  in  internal  air  bubbles, 
which  are  not  discoverable  by  this  means; 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  defects 
| of  this  kind,  and  the  more  time  that  can  be 
allowed  for  castings  to  cool,  the  better,  the 
iron  being  tougher  when  cooled  slowly  than 
| rapidly,  and  deriving  much  the  same  advantage 
from  it  as  it  would  from  theannealing  process, 
the  object  of  which  is,  by  retarding  the  pro- 
gress to  the  solid  state,  to  afford  the  particles 
more  facility  for  adjusting  themselves,  and 
thus  to  equalize,  if  not  neutralize,  the  tension 
I produced  by  the  shrinkage  in  cooling.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  when  the  parts  of  castings 
are  of  unequal  thickness;  for  when  the  cooling 
in  such  cases  is  rapid  and  unequal,  their  soli- 
j dity  is  liable  to  be  impaired  ; and  if  the  differ- 
ence in  their  parts  is  considerable,  they  are 
likely  to  be  fractured  in  the  thin  parts  from 
j the  unequal  shrinkage  ; for  this  reason,  it  is  a 
I common  rule  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a cast- 
j ing  as  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  as  possible, 

| that  the  cooling  may  proceed  everywhere  at 
the  same  rate. 

Appearing,  as  it  does,  that  castings,  in  every 
respect  satisfactory  to  all  outward  semblance, 
are  yet  liable  to  contain  air-bubbles  internally, 
and  which  cannot  be  detected  by  sounding,  it 
follows  imperatively,  that  beams  which  have  to 
sustain  great  weights,  should  be  proved  under 
j a trial-pressure  before  they  are  used. 

Cast-iron  resists  fracture  from  crushing  with 
nearly  seven  times  the  power  which  it  does  that 
from  drawing  asunder;  therefore,  supposing 
the  neutral  line  between  the  part  of  a beam 
! which  is  in  a state  of  compression  and  that 
which  is  in  a state  of  tension  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  its  depth,  the  lower  and  upper 
flanges  should  be  unequal  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  7 to  1 ; or,  these  are  the  proportions  of 
strength  which  should  subsist  between  the 
parts  below  and  above  the  neutral  line,  how- 
ever disposed. 

In  the  late  experiments  for  determining  the 
best  sectional  form  for  the  tubular  bridge  across 
the  Menai  straits,  this  imporantfact  was  brought 
to  light,  that  in  wrought-iron  the  relative  resist- 
ance to  tension  and  compression  is  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  that  which  holds  with  respect 
to  cast-iron, — it  being  found  necessary,  in  ex- 
perimenting on  rectangular  tubing  (the  ap- 
proved form  of  section)  to  make  the  upper 
side  considerably  thicker  than  the  under  one, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  coincidence 
in  their  breaking  points:  the  exact  relation 
which  these  powers  bear  to  each  other  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  yet  ascertained. 

The  strength  of  a beam  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  material — power  being  ob- 
tained rather  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
component  parts ; and  the  strongest  form  is 
found  to  be  attained  by  the  relation  that  subsists 
among  the  parts  of  a section  consisting  of  a 
vertical  web,  with  a flange  on  its  upper  and 
lower  edges. 

A beam  loaded  beyond  a certain  limit  con- 


tinually yields  to  the  load,  but  with  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  progression,  unless  the  load  very 
nearly  approaches  the  breaking  weight;  and 
though  cast-iron  may  be  loaded  considerably 
beyond  what  has  generally  been  deemed  pru- 
dent, the  beam  may  be  advancing,  by  however 
slow  degrees,  to  ultimate  destruction. 

A load,  though  uniformly  distributed,  does 
not  press  equally,  but  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  points  of  support;  therefore, 
the  magnitude  of  a beam  should  be  increased 
in  like  manner.  The  form  of  equal  strength 
for  a load  equally  diffused  is  a semi-ellipse, 
with  the  curve  at  the  top;  for  a load  applied 
in  the  middle,  two  equal  semi-parabolas  placed 
base  to  base,  with  the  curves  also  at  the  top  ; 
and  for  a load  between  the  middle  and  one  end, 
two  semi-parabolas  in  like  manner,  but  unequal, 
their  bases  meeting  in  the  point  of  greatest 
strain.  But  as,  mathematically,  these  forms 
occupy,  in  their  lengths,  only  the  extent  be- 
tween the  points  of  support,  an  extension  and, 
spread  at  the  ends  is  necessary,  to  afford  proper 
bearings;  such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  lieu  of  the  ellipses — segments  of 
circles,  and  in  lieu  of  the  parabolas — two 
straight  lines  meeting  in  an  obtuse  angle,  are 
the  best  forms  to  be  adopted  in  practice.  When 
circumstances  do  not  admit  of  a beam  being 
increased  in  the  depth,  it  should  be  increased 
in  the  breadth  instead,  according  to  the 
various  cases  above  stated,  both  sides  being 
made  alike. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  making  any 
reduction  of  strength  in  the  lower  half  of  a 
beam ; if  bolt-holes  in  it  happen  to  be  un- 
avoidable, there  should  not  be  one  under  the 
point  immediately  loaded,  and  they  should  be 
surrounded  on  each  side  with  a rim  fully  com- 
pensating for  the  portion  abstracted  and  the 
continuity  of  tie  interrupted  ; in  the  upper  half 
the  circumstances  are  so  different,  that  a series 
of  cross  cuts  down  nearly  to  the  centre  have 
been  made  in  a timber  beam  and  filled  with 
plates  of  sheet  metal  for  the  purpose  of  stiffen- 
ing it;  perforations  for  the  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing a beam  are  inadmissible  in  the  lower  half, 
but  in  the  upper  may  be  effective  of  advantage. 
An  extreme  of  depth  in  this  material  is  to  be 
avoided,  for  notwithstanding  that  much  saving 
is  effected  by  making  a beam  thin  and  deep, 
an  excess  in  this  respect  renders  it  rigid,  and 
though  calculated  to  sustain  an  immense  pres- 
sure, liable  to  fracture  from  a comparatively 
small  impulsive  force.  Patterns  should  be 
slightly  bevelled  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
their  removal  from  the  sand  without  injuring 
the  mould  ; an  allowance  should  also  be  made 
for  the  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling; 
the  bevel  may  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  the  foot,  the  allowance  for  contraction 
similar. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  cast-iron 
columns  to  resist  fracture  by  direct  downward 
pressure  is  very  limited  ; indeed  so  few  and 
vague  are  our  data  for  determining  their  pro- 
portions, that  they  seem  to  be  limited  to  our 
actual  experience  ; so  long,  however,  as  the 
load  is  not  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  we 
pay  any  observance  to  symmetry,  there  seems 
little  risk  of  our  reducing  their  thickness  so  as 
to  endanger  their  stability— if  we  may  judge 
by  the  story- posts  used  in  the  shop  fronts  of 
London,  which,  as  Tredgold  remarks,  are 
sometimes  made  so  small  in  respect  to  their 
height  and  the  load  upon  them,  that  a very 
slight  lateral  stroke  would  break  them.  But 
the  valuable  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
tend  greatly  to  establish  sound  practical  for- 
mulae on  the  subject,  and  indeed  have  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  doing  so;  he 
has  found — 

That  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  height 
to  diameter,  beyond  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  go — the  resistance  rapidly  lessening 
with  the  increase  of  height ; 

That  the  relative  strength  of  three  pillars, 
in  every  respect  alike,  excepting  that  the  first 
has  both  ends  flat,  the  second  one  end  flat  and 
one  rounded,  and  the  third  both  ends  rounded, 
so  that  the  force  passes  through  its  axis,  is  as 
the  numbers  3,  2,  and  I ; 

That  a uniform  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  has  the  same  power  to  resist  breaking, 
as  a pillar  of  the  same  diameter  and  half  the 
length,  with  the  ends  rounded  ; 

Also,  that  some  additional  strength  is  given 
to  a pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the 
middle ; 

Long  columns  give  way  first  at  the  ends, 


showing  those  parts  to  be  the  weakest;  the 
inference  therefore  is,  that  an  increase  of  sec- 
tional area  there  would  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. 


PALACES  ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

StR,  The  editorial  writers  in  the  public 
papers  are  supposed  to  be  well  informed,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  on  the  subject  on  which  they 
profess  to  enlighten  their  readers.  It  was  with 
no  small  surprize,  however,  that  I read  “a 
leader”  in  a Conservative  weekly  paper  of 
high  respectability,  of  Saturday,  the  5th  inst., 
commenting  on  the  proposition  which  the 
public  mind  seems  disposed  to  adopt,  viz.,  the 
recommendation  that  a new  palace  should  be 
built  for  the  sovereign  of  England,  instead  of 
expending  money  upon  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  writer  in  question  seems  to  think  that 
there  are  already  palaces  enough,  but  before 
enumerating  those  of  the  English  sovereign, 
proceeds  to  mention  the  royal  residences  of  the 
king  of  the  French,  viz.,  the  “ Tuilleries,” 
“ a country  house  at  Neuilly,”  “ and  he  now 
and  then  visits  St.  Cloud  ;”  and  “ Versailles 
has  a huge  palace,  but  there  the  king  never 
resides,  it  is  the  palace  of  the  people  ;”  thus 
limiting  the  number  to  four;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  candid  in  the  writer  to  have  added 
to  the  list  the  memorable  palace  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  with  its  magnificent  forest  of  40,000 
acres,  and  the  royal  chateaux  at  Pau,  and  Eu, 
making  up  the  number  to  seven. 

The  writer  then  mentions  the  royal  resi- 
dences in  England,  viz.,  Windsor  Castle, 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Kew  Palace,  Ken- 
sington Palace,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
Osborne  House,  and  Claremont  House,  and 
adds,  “ Thus  her  Majesty  has  at  her  command 
no  less  than  seven  palaces,  all  within  an  easy 
distance  of  London,  with  the  palace  in  Pim- 
lico for  her  residence,  and  St.  James’s  for  her 
levees  and  drawing-rooms.  Whether  those 
are  enough  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to 
say,  but  that  they  are  about  three  times 
(more?)  belonging  to  any  other  crowned  head 
in  Europe.” 

The  list  of  “ seven  palaces,”  will,  however 
like  Falstaff's  “ seven  men  in  buckram  suits,” 
bear  reduction,  and  clearly  T have  a right  to 
apply  to  the  English  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment which  the  writer  has  used  for  the  French 
royal  palaces.  But  first,  I quite  agree  with 
the  writer  inthe  opinion  expressed  of  Windsor 
Castle,  that  it  is  “ beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  stately  residence  in  Europe;”  — for 
Hampton  Court  I claim  the  argument  used  in 
speaking  of  Versailles,  to  say,  “there  the 
Queen  never  resides,  it  is  a palace  of  the 
people  ” (“  I thank  thee  for  teaching  mo  that 
word  ”),  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  annually  visit  that  noble  place  feel  an 
almost  prescriptive  right  to  its  enjoyment,  to 
the  exclusion  of  “ king  or  kaiser  ” residing 
there.  Next,  Kew  Palace  has  never  been 
“resided  in”  by  her  Majesty,  and  it  is  too 
small  for  any  but  a branch  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily ; and  although  the  Gothic  palace  built  at 
Kew  by  King  George  III.,  cost  half  a million 
of  money,  it  was  considered  (and  justly  so)  the 
best  economy  to  pull  down  the  fabric,  as  taste- 
less as  it  was  expensive.  Kensington  Palace, 
since  the  time  of  George  II.,  who  died  there, 
has  not  been  used  as  the  residence  of  a reign- 
ing monarch.  The  “ Pavilion  ” at  Brighton 
is  doomed  to  destruction.  Her  Majesty  will 
never  again  set  foot  within  that  costly  gewgaw,' 
Osborne  House  is,  I believe,  her  Majesty’s 
private  property,  and  of  Claremont  the  writer 
in  question  says,  “ purchased  with  public  pro- 
perty, it  is  at  her  Majesty’s  disposal,  though 
lor  the  time  settled  on  the  King  of  Belgium.” 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  appears  to 
contradict  the  other. 

Thus  the  “ seven  palaces  at  her  Majesty’s 
command”  dwindle  down,  so  far  as  actual  oc- 
cupation by  the  head  of  this  great  nation,  to  a 
princely  country  residence,  a comfortable  sea- 
side villa,  and  an  inconvenient  town  mansion, 
not  more  in  number  than  the  allowance  of 
almost  every  private  gentleman  of  fortune ; and 
instead  of  being  more  than  belongs  to  “ any 
other  crowned  head,”  it  might  easily  be  shown, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  French  monarch,  that  it 
is  less  than  falls  to  the  share  of  European 

* The  riding-school  and  stables  belonging  to  the  Pavilion 
are  really  fine  things  in  their  way.  If  they  could  be  spared, 
they  would  be  ornaments  to  the  town,  and  might  be  made 
useful. 
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sovereigns.  I believe  that  I am  perfectly 
correct  in  saying,  that  the  brother  of  his 
Koval  Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  has  ten,  if  not  twelve, 
noble  palaces  in  his  duchy,  many  of  which 
were  visited  by  Queen  Victoria,  during  her 
tour  on  the  continent;  whilst  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  some  of  our  nobility  who  possess, 
each,  six  and  eight  princely  mansions ; and 
leaving  Windsor  Castle  out  of  the  question, 
no  royal  residence  in  this  country  can  vie  in 
splendour  or  extent  with  Blenheim,  Chats- 
worth,  Castle-Howard,  or  Dalkeith. 

If  a vote  in  Parliament  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  Buckingham  Palace 
had  not  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that  no 
discussion  would  have  arisen,  for  the  present 
at  least,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  royal 
residence ; for  her  Majesty,  with  her  charac- 
teristic disregard  of  personal  convenience,  and 
that  consideration  always  displayed  towards 
her  subjects,  would  be  the  last  to  express  a 
wish  for  the  change  of  residence,  if  it  involved 
a great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  her  people. 

But  the  question  now  is,  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty is  to  he  worse  lodged  than  many  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  be  obliged  to  continue,  at  the 
risk  of  health,  in  an  acknowledged  inconvenient 
building, 

“ Cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,” 

when  a word  from  a generous  nation  would 
give  to  their  Queen  an  opportunity  of  possess- 
ing at  least  as  much  comfort  as  at  the  com- 
mand of  her  nobles  ; and  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  it  is  an  important  fact,  lost 
sight  of  by  some  writers  and  distorted  by  others, 
that  by  the  recent  arrangements  respecting  the 
management  of  the  Crown  lands,  the  English 
nation  has  been  a gainer  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions,  in  the  generous  surrender 
of  all  their  hereditary  possessions  by  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country.  Shall  it  then  be 
said  that  England  cannot  afford,  or  that  she 
will  grudge,  to  build  a palace  worthy  of  her- 
self, of  her  age,  and  of  her  Queen  ? But  no 
great  sacrifice  is  required  ; for  by  the  scheme 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  public,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  may  be  looked  upon 
as  provided,  by  not  being  expended  on  objects 
beyond  the  reach  of  cure.  Having  occupied 
your  space  thus  far,  I propose  to  resume  the 
subject  hereafter,  and  remain,  &c. 

George  Russell  French. 

Sept.  18,  1846. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

PROJECTING  EAVES. 

Messrs.  King  of  Islington,  having  formed 
the  eaves  and  cornice  of  a certain  dwelling- 
house  in  Can  on  bury- park,  of  wood,  the  dis- 
trict surveyor,  Mr.  Edwards,  lodged  the  or- 
dinary information.  The  house  is  one  of  a 
series  of  detached  houses,  each  15  feet  from 
the  wall  which  separates  the  gardens. 

Mr.  Perkins,  on  the  part  of  the  builders, 
stated  “ that  he  considered  that  the  said  build- 
ing was  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  insulated  build- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  by  reason 
of  iis  being  at  tbe  distance  of  25  feet  from  the 
public  road,  and  30  feet  from  the  building 
nearest  thereto,  notwithstanding  that  such  first 
mentioned  building  is  at  a distance  of  15  feet 
only  from  ground  not  in  the  same  possession 
or  occupation  therewith  ; and  stated  also,  that 
he  was  under  the  impression  that,  inasmuch  as 
by  the  leases  of  the  premises  in  question,  and 
the  adjoining  premises  granted  or  to  be  granted 
by  the  ground  landlord  to  the  owners  thereof, 
it  is  covenanted  that  a clear  space  of  at  the 
least  30  feet  shall  always  be  maintained  be- 
tween house  and  house,  that  the  said  building 
was  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  insulated  build- 
ing.” 

The  referees  determined  “ that  inasmuch  as 
the  building  in  question  is  distant  from  ground 
in  another  occupation  15  feet  only,  and  not  30 
feet  as  by  the  said  Act  required,  it  is  not  to  be 
deemed  an  insulated  building  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  said  Act;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
eaves  cornice  in  question  has  not  been  built  of 
the  same  materials  as  are  by  the  said  Act  di- 
rected to  be  used  for  building  the  external  walls 
to  which  such  cornice  belongs,  or  of  such 
other  proper  and  sufficient  materials  as  the 
official  referees  have  approved  and  permitted, 
the  said  eaves  cornice  is  contrary  to  the  said 
Act ; but  considering  the  comparatively  insu- 


lated character  of  the  building,  wo  do  hereby 
certify  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act,  and  of  the 
application  of  Mr.  William  Perkins  for  the 
approval  of  the  materials  of  the  said  eaves, 
that  so  long  as  such  building  shall  remain  so 
distant  30  feet  from  any  other  building,  we  ap- 
prove and  permit  the  said  eaves  cornice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  application.” 

The  enactment  as  regards  projecting 
eaves  of  detached  houses  has  caused  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  builders,  and  for  the 
most  part,  without  the  slightest  advantage  to 
the  public.  Wooden  shop  fronts  may  be  fixed 
to  adjoining  houses,  provided  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a few  inches  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial, yet  the  eaves  of  the  roof  of  a house 
standing  alone,  and  only  a few  inches  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  any  one  part , from  ground  not  in 
the  same  occupation,  must  be  made  fire-proof 
all  round.  To  comply  with  this  requirement, 
slates  have  been  fixed  up  with  screws  or  nails 
to  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  in  some  cases  in  a very 
insecure  manner.  When  the  nails  are  corroded 
and  give  wav,  wc  shall  probably  bear  of  acci- 
dents. 

nUINOUS  BUILDINGS. 

The  district  surveyor,  in  pursuance  of  an 
application  to  the  official  referees,  surveyed  the 
premises  Mo.  103,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell, 
and  certified  that  they  were  dangerous  to  pas- 
sengers, and  ought  to  be  pulled  down  or  re- 
paired forthwith. 

The  lessee  and  occupier  of  the  building 
having  obtained  her  surveyor’s  opinion,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  so  far  out  of  repair  or 
ruinous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  and  that 
the  safety  of  passengers  was  not  endangered 
thereby,  appealed  to  the  referees. 

The  referees  determined  “ that  tbe  building 
in  question,  that  is  to  say,  the  house,  No.  103, 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  is  ruinous  and 
dangerous,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  and  ought  to  be  forth- 
with hoarded  in  and  shored  up,  and  that  in  order 
to  make  the  building  secure,  it  is  requisite  to 
take  out  the  external  walls  on  the  two  fronts  to 
Aylesbury-street  and  St.  John-street,  through- 
out the  first  or  basement  story,  and  to  rebuild 
the  same  with  bricks,  or  with  stone  in  cement, 
and  to  build,  in  like  manner,  proper  walls 
throughout  the  second  or  ground-floor  story, 
or  to  put  proper  and  sufficient  story-posts  to 
support  the  walls  above,  or  otherwise  in  default 
of  such  work  being  done,  to  pull  down  tbe  said 
building.” 

In  another  case,  on  an  appeal  against  the 
certificate  of  the  surveyor  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  London,  in  respect  of  the 
front  wall  of  two  houses,  25  and  26,  Field-lane, 
Holborn,  the  referees  determined  that  it  was 
not  ruinous,  and  that  the  costs  should  be  paid 
by  the  surveyor. 


SCIENCE  IN  SOUTHAMPTON. 

THE  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  Artesian 
well  is  a matter  of  considerable  moment  to 
Southampton.  No  opportunity  therefore,  to 
obtain  information  from  scientific  men  during 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
has  been  lost.  We  referred  in  our  last 
number  to  some  of  the  statements  made. 

A joint  deputation  of  the  geological  and 
mechanical  sections  visited  the  works  at  the 
request  of  the  corporation  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  result  of  resuming  the 
boring  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  They 
examined  the  strata  and  the  engineer,  and 
promised  to  make  a special  report  upon  the 
subject. 

Soon  after  the  deputation  bad  left,  Dr. 
Buckland,  who  in  July,  1844,  had  reported  on 
the  well,  arrived,  and  after  examining  into  the 
matter,  made,  according  to  the  Hampshire 
Advertiser  (which  by  the  way,  contains  a full 
report  of  all  the  proceedings),  the  following 
remarks  : — “ The  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
well  at  Grenelle  comes  from  perhaps  eighty 
miles  off,  but  there  was  no  fault  or  dislocation 
between  tbe  source  and  the  delivery.  That 
was  not  the  case  as  between  Southampton  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a dislocation  ex- 
isted ; the  same  might  be  said  as  regarded 
Winchester,  where  there  was  a break  between 
St.  Giles’s  and  St.  Catherine’s  Hill.  They 
must,  therefore,  in  order  to  form  a judgment 
of  the  water  they  might  expect  here,  and  as 
to  what  height  it  would  rise,  go  to  Peters- 


field,  where  be  believed  there  was  no  fracture 
(though  he  was  aware  of  the  fault  said  to  exist 
at  Portsdown),  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
there  was,  then  to  Wilton  (near  Salisbury), 
and  make  the  examination  there.  Tt  may  be 
that  there  was  plenty  of  water  under  the  very 
spot  on  which  they  were  standing,  which  was 
only  finding  its  way  out  at  those  places  (Otter- 
bourne  and  Petersfield,  as  explained  in  the 
pamphlet  before  alluded  to).  He  was  sorry, 
however,  to  mention  that  Mr.  Gatehouse,  at 
Chichester,  had  bored  1,050  feet  down,  of 
which  about  fifty  were  in  the  green-sand  (into 
which  they  wanted  to  penetrate  at  Southamp- 
ton), having  but  about  97  feet  of  plastic  clay 
above  the  chalk,  while  ours  was  480.  Mr. 
Gatehouse,  in  bis  note  to  him  (Dr.  Buckland) 
says  that  having  got  this  depth  in  the  green 
sand,  he  at  first  got  78  gallons  an  hour  ; but 
it  was  now  but  26  gallons  an  hour,  and  had  a 
most  intolerable  odour  (sulphuretted  hydrogen). 
Now,  how  far  that  quantity  per  hour,  with 
the  odour  of  rotten  eggs,  would  satisfy  the 
people  of  Southampton,  he  would  leave  to  their 
judgment — (laughter).  He,  however,  had  not 
gone  to  the  gault,  and  therefore  he  (Dr.  Buck- 
land)  would  go  on  here  at  Southampton  for 
the  chance  of  getting  water — he  would  go  on, 
and  if  possible  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
green  sand.  The  tool  or  machine  of  M.  Fau- 
velle  promised  to  execute  the  work  of  boring 
so  cheaply,  that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
proceed  with  it.” 

The  Mayor  handed  a letter  to  the  doctor 
from  Mr.  R.  Beart,  of  Godmanchester,  which 
claimed  for  that  party  the  invention  of  a boring 
tool  similar  in  operation  to  that  of  M.  Fauvelle. 
He  had  bored  with  it,  in  1843,  a well  65  feet 
deep  and  one  in  diameter,  through  a solid  bed 
of  clay,  containing  many  large  stones,  some  of 
which  passed  up  the  pipes  of  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  and  two  to  three  inches  thick : 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  within  being  but 
3J  inches,  and  70  feet  long;  they  were  worked 
by  four  men,  and  descended  from  three  to 
four  feet  per  hour.  He  had  taken  out  a patent 
for  it. 

Dr.  Buckland  said,  if  M.  Fauvelle’s  instru- 
ment was  the  invention  of  an  Englishman,  of 
course  he  would  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  But 
with  respect  to  this  invention  of  M.  Fauvelle, 
when  he  first  saw  it,  it  excited  his  astonish- 
ment, and  even  indignation,  that  it  had  not 
been  found  out  before.  He  much  regretted 
that  they  had  not  run  out  galleries,  as  he  had 
suggested  in  his  report  on  the  well. 

Mr.  Docwra  said  he  had  acted  upon  that 
plan  at  Cheshunt,  for  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, and  had  obtained,  at  a depth  of  from  109 
to  145  feet,  with  two  galleries  of  30  feet  long, 
from  400  to  500  gallons  per  minute.  He  had 
proposed  to  go  80  feet  in  the  chalk  here,  and 
strike  galleries,  and  they  would  have  had 
plenty  of  water  for  the  whole  town. 

CHINESE  BORING  FOR  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Vig- 
nolles  read  a paper  at  one  of  the  meetings  on 
Chinese  boring,  as  practised  on  the  continent, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  boring  of  artesian 
wells  and  of  the  ventilation  of  mines.  The 
ordinary  method  of  boring  is  to  screw  together 
rods  of  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  adding 
the  lengths  (which  are  of  six  or  eight  feet)  as 
the  bore-hole  is  deepened.  On  the  bottom  of 
these  rods  the  various  cutting  tools  are  screwed ; 
and  it  is  the  tedious  operation  of  lifting, 
lowering,  screwing,  and  unscrewing  these  rods, 
and  the  liability  of  the  cutting  tools  to  get 
jambed,  and  the  twisting,  bending,  and  break- 
ing of  the  rods,  which  constitute  nine-tenths  of 
the  labour,  expense,  and  delay  of  the  old  mode. 
A method  of  boring  is  employed  on  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  particularly  at  the 
Saarbruck  coal-mines,  which  is  called  the  per- 
cussion or  Chinese  method.  This  process  has 
been  long  practised  in  China,  where  they  have 
thus  bored  to  the  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  more. 
Instead  of  the  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of 
boring  with  rods,  one  heavy  bar  of  cast-iron, 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  of  propor- 
tionate diameter — four  to  six  inches — is  fur- 
nished at  the  lower  end  with  a cutting  tool, 
combined  with  a suction-pipe,  and  issuspended 
from  one  end  of  a rope,  passing  over  a large 
pulley  fixed  over  the  bore-bole.  The  other 
end  of  the  rope  is  wound  round  a windlass, 
and  tbe  whole  is  worked  like  winding  up  and 
lowering  down  a bucket  in  an  ordinary  well : 
a contrivance  is  attached  to  let  the  weighted 
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tool  fall  down  from  any  required  height.  As 
the  rope  is  raised  up  and  down  over  the  wheel, 
torsion  gives  to  this  heavy  tool  a circular  mo- 
tion quite  sufficient  to  change  the  place  of  the 
chissel  at  each  descent.  Bore-holes  of  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter  to  a 
very  great  depth  (several  hundred  yards),  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation  at  the  Saarbruck 
mines,  have  been  sunk  with  facility  and 
economy.  Mr.  Vignolles  then  explained  the 
advantage  of  combining  this  Chinese  method 
of  boring  with  the  improved  system  of 
Fauvelle.* 

MENAl  AND  CONWAY  BRIDGES. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  both 
read  papers  on  the  proposed  tubular  bridge 
across  the  Menai  straits,  after  which  consider- 
able discussion  took  place. 

The  bridge  at  Menai,  which  is  to  be  called 
the  Britannia-bridge,  will  be  supported  on  four 
piers,  and  the  distance  between  the  central 
piers  will  be  450  feet.  The  weight  of  the 
metal  is  estimated  at  1,200  tons,  and  it  will  be 
constructed  of  wrought-iron.  Mr.  Eyton  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  strengthen 
the  tube  by  inverted  iron  arches,  to  protect  it 
from  the  action  of  the  wind.  Dr.  Robinson 
said  that,  though  the  bridge  might  be  quite 
strong  enough  to  bear  a dead  weight,  he  thought 
the  engineers  ought  to  ascertain  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  resilient  force  on  the  sudden 
rushing  of  the  engine  on  to  the  bridge.  He 
apprehended  also  that  the  vibrations  might  be 
cumulative,  and  increase  as  the  train  advanced, 
until  they  produced  a serious  effect.  At  the 
same  time  he  trusted  to  the  skill  and  caution 
of  the  engineers,  that  they  would  make  the 
tube  sufficiently  strong,  and  with  respect  to  the 
calculated  action  of  the  wind  at  501bs.  to  the 
square  foot,  be  thought  they  had  exceeded  all 
possible  effects  of  storms  by  one-half;  for  a 
wind  acting  with  the  power  of  501bs.  to  the 
square  foot,  must  be  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  110  miles  in  an  hour.  During  the  severest 
storm  that  he  had  known  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  not  more  than  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  reply  to  these  and  to  other 
remarks,  said  that  not  one-sixth  of  the  esti- 
mated breaking  weight  could  be  placed  on  the 
bridge.  The  plates  on  the  outside  fit  the  top 
would  be  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  those 
inside  would  be  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
bridge  from  bank  to  bank,  would  consist  of  one 
rectangular  tube,  rivetted  together  and  resting 
on  the  supports.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  vibra- 
tion it  was  intended  to  lay  the  rails  on  vulcan- 
ised India  rubber,  about  two  inches  thick. 
The  tube  would  be  elevated  to  its  position  in 
compartments,  to  be  afterwards  rivetted  toge- 
ther when  fitted.  The  first  compartment 
nearest  the  pier  would  be  raised  on  pontoons 
at  high  tide,  and  fitted  into  a rest  at  the  bottom 
of  a groove  in  the  pier,  up  which  it  would  be 
elevated  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  only  risk 
to  be  feared  in  fixing  the  bridge  was  a high 
wind  during  the  raising  the  first  compartment, 
for  when  that  was  fixed  the  remainder  would 
i not  be  attended  with  risk.  With  respect  to  the 
: strength  of  the  bridge  to  bear  a lateral  pres- 
• sure,  he  said  that  had  not  yet  been  tried,  but 
i it  would  be  efficiently  tested  on  the  model 
I bridge,  and  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Robinson 
i respecting  sudden  impact,  and  the  effect  of 
continued  vibration,  should  be  attended  to. 


ON  GAS  METERS. 

A paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of 
Winchester,  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
t tion,  may  be  found  useful  by  many  of  our 
i readers;  we  therefore  give  it  entire  : — 

The  use  of  coal-gas,  for  illumination,  in- 
' volves  so  much  capital  in  its  production  and 
i distribution,  that  the  method  of  supplying  it  to 
t the  public  is  of  vast  importance. 

4 he  most  equitable  mode  of  doing  so  appears 
t to  be  by  measure;  for,  however  high  the  price 
i may  be  by  contract,  gas  companies,  owing  to 
t the  extravagant  and  unfair  burning,  are  not 
t compensated  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  in 
t those  towns  where  gas  is  supplied  partly  by 
i contract  and  partly  by  measure,  those  who 
I burn  by  the  latter  method  are  charged  by  a 
1 higher  price  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  in 
c order  to  meet  the  loss  thus  sustained. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  inefficiency 

* Sec  page  453,  ante. 


of  contracts,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  orifices 
of  burners  are  frequently  so  enlarged,  that 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  gas  is  con- 
sumed than  contracted  for ; thus  the  honest 
consumer,  who  burns  his  gas  by  measure  is 
made  to  pay  for  the  waste  of  the  contract 
burner. 

The  position  I take  then  is,  that  the  only 
terms  on  which  gas  should  he  supplied  is  by 
measure. 

It  is  therefore  of  importance,  both  to  the 
manufacturer  and  consumer,  that  the  quantity 
burnt  should  be  accurately  measured  ; and  from 
the  universal  application  of  gas  to  domestic 
purposes,  the  subject  is  one  of  extreme  in- 
terest. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  into 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  meters  now  in 
use,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  invi- 
dious distinctions.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is 
the  wet  meter,  so  called  on  account  of  water 
being  employed  in  its  action.  This  consists 
of  a cylinder  case,  within  which  revolves  a 
shorter  cylinder  or  drum,  divided  into  four 
equal  compartments.  The  gas  as  it  enters 
some  one  of  them  forces  that  division  to  rise, 
and  consequently  the  whole  cylinder  to  turn 
round.  A pivot  or  cog  wheel  is  attached  to 
the  inner  cylinder,  which  will  turn  with  it, 
and  count  its  revolutions.  In  one  of  these  as 
much  gas  must  pass  through  as  will  fill  the 
space  of  its  four  compartments  over  the  water 
line.  The  capacity  of  these  being  known,  the 
quantity  of  gas  will  be  known  also  ; and  it  be- 
comes easy  to  attach  a piece  of  clock  work  to 
the  machine  so  adjusted,  as  to  point  out  on  a 
dial  the  number  of  cubic  feet  that  have  passed 
through.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  or 
drum  revolves  in  water,  and  the  gas  enters  the 
space  above  the  water  by  an  elbow  tube,  which 
enters  at  the  axis,  and  terminates  immediately 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  gas 
enters  and  exerts  a pressure  against  the  par- 
tition, it  causes  the  cylinder  to  revolve. 

This  brief  explanation  of  the  construction 
of  the  original  iqeter,  I consider  sufficient  for 
the  present  purposes.  The  principal  objection  to 
this  meter  consists  in  the  want  of  a proper  ad- 
justment of  the  surface  of  the  water,  an  undue 
quantity  of  which  reduces  the  capacity  of  the 
measuring  compartments. 

In  the  meters  made  by  Botton,  Edge,  Milne, 
and  some  others,  this  is  obviated  by  having  an 
open  tube,  or  waste  water-pipe,  leading  from 
the  proper  surface  of  the  water  downwards 
into  a close  cistern,  or  waste  water-box.  There 
are  other  objections  which  create  some  incon- 
venience, two  of  which  I will  notice:  first,  the 
congelation  of  the  water,  which  stops  the  supply 
of  gas  to  the  burners;  secondly,  its  evapora- 
tion at  high  temperatures,  which  alters  the  water 
line,  and  then  the  meter  registers  against  the 
company. 

These  are  the  principal  defects  of  the  original 
meter,  to  remedy  which  a number  of  attempts 
have  been  made  by  ingenious  inventors  to  pro- 
duce a meter  to  work  without  water.  I 
shall  not  particularise  each  meter,  but  speak 
of  them  generally,  and  inquire  how  far  the 
difficulties  are  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  dry 
meter. 

The  material  of  which  the  measuring  chamber 
of  the  dry  meter  is  formed,  consists  of  leather 
or  oil  silk,  which  is  liable  to  several  objec- 
tions. The  gas  is  admitted  alternately  by 
valves  into  compartments  on  either  side  of  the 
partition  ; the  pressure  of  the  gas  occasions 
the  partition  to  move  forward,  and  as  it  dis- 
tends it  forces  the  gas  out  of  that  compartment, 
and  the  gas  so  expressed  is  in  quantity  to  the 
sweep  of  the  partition.  As  the  diaphragm 
swells  out  it  pushes  before  it  a metal  rod  or 
lever,  connected  by  a shaft  with  valves,  by 
means  of  a combination  of  levers  and  cranks, 
with  a worm  or  screw ; a circular  motion  is 
given,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  registering 
wheels.  It  is  a very  elegant  and  ingenious 
method  of  measuring  gas. 

There  are  now  several  dry  meters  in  use ; 
their  construction  is  very  similar. 

The  objections  to  this  meter  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent constructed  are  very  great,  and  in  my 
opinion  fatal  to  its  use.  The  complication  of 
cranks  and  valves  is  a great  obstacle  ; the  latter 
are  formed  by  flat  surfaces  of  metal,  and 
whether  sliding  or  rotatory  are  very  liable  to 
derangement ; for  if  a particle  of  dust  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  eye  be  lodged  beneath  the 
valves  and  valve  seat,  they  become  unsound 
and  the  registration  of  the  meter  is  incorrect, 


Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  the  ma- 
terials of  the  dry  meter  than  the  composition 
which  is  condensed  on  the  valves  and  dia- 
phragm, as  it  is  impregnated  with  ammonia, 
the  action  of  which  upon  its  delicate  machinery 
must  shortly  render  it  very  imperfect.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  wet  meter,  of  its 
being  subject  to  variable  registration  from  the 
difference  of  the  water  line,  is,  as  I have 
shewn,  obviated  by  the  inventions  of  Botton, 
Edge,  Milne,  and  others;  and  with  regard  to 
the  freezing  of  the  wet  meter,  I consider  the 
objection  applicable  to  the  dry  meter,  as  there 
will  generally  be  sufficient  moisture  on  the 
valves  in  cold  situations  to  form  a small  por- 
tion of  ice. 

It  is  known  that  gas  cocks  and  valves  freeze 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  it  may  readily 
be  conceived  that  those  of  the  dry  meter  will 
be  liable  to  the  same  derangement.  No  one 
can  be  more  anxious  than  myself  that  an  effi- 
cient dry  meter  may  be  discovered  ; it  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on 
proprietors  of  gas-works,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
sumers of  gas ; and  although  great  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  these  meters  are, 
as  the  water  meter  once  was,  in  their  infancy. 
To  what  perfection  they  may  hereafter  attain 
no  one  can  foretel,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  their  preference  to  the  wet 
meter. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  it  a perfect  mathe- 
matical measure,  calculated  to  the  niceties  of 
chemical  manipulation,  but  we  have  a just 
measure.  Meters  are  now  made  which  will 
measure  the  gas  passed  through  them  with  a3 
much  accuracy  as  ordinary  balances  will  weigh 
and  measure  the  articles  we  receive  for  our 
household  use. 

Ihe  public  would  have  confidence  in  the  gas 
meter  if  they  understood  more  about  its  con- 
struction, and  persons  connected  with  gas 
works  would  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  if 
they  were  to  instruct  those  of  their  customers 
who  were  willing  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  it  measured  the  gas. 

I would  recommend  a department  connected 
with  every  large  gas  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  all  meters,  and  the  consumer 
should  be  invited  to  witness  the  operation, 
which  would  allay  suspicion. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  due  to  persons  using 
gas  that  means  should  be  taken  to  convince 
them  of  the  honesty  of  the  measure  by  which 
they  are  supplied. 


LONDON  TASTE. 

May  I beg  to  call  your  attention,  Mr. 
Builder,  to  the  present  appearance  and  state 
of  the  tripod  lamp  in  Waterloo-place ; for 
some  years  it  has  been  disfigured  in  a strange 
manner  by  two  rusty  iron  pipes,  running  up  its 
stem  into  a cylindrical  box  of  certainly  not 
much  taste  in  its  ornaments.  The  lamp  which 
surmounts  this  strange  shaft  is  singularly  ob- 
scured by  the  inattention,  I presume,  either  of 
the  gas-light  man  or  of  the  Bude-light  hero. 
The  railings  as  well  as  the  “ whole  set  out,”  is 
shamefully  neglected,  and  is  crying  out  for 
another  coat  of  paint.  It  would  be  a charity 
to  get  one  of  the  red  jacketted  sweepers  to 
use  his  besom  in  freeing  the  inclosure  of 
stones,  dirt,  he.  Will  you,  Mr.  Builder,  use 
your  influence  in  restoring  this  unfortunate 
luminary  to  its  original  shining  appearance  and 
condition  ? 

I also  wish  you  would  ask  the  parochial  au« 
thorities  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  to 
endeavour,  either  by  pointing,  or  cleaning,  or 
compoing,  or  by  any  other  means  you  and 
they  think  best,  to  put  a better  and  less  gloomy 
look  on  the  exterior  of  their  splendid  building. 
I am  sure  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  never 
wished  so  much  dulness  to  be  seen  in  any 
structure,  and  least  of  all  in  a church.  The 
parish  now  have  a capital  opportunity  of  em- 
bellishing the  outside,  as  they  have  all  the  scaf- 
folding poles,  men,  and  materials,  he.,  inside 
the  church,  and  therefore  at  hand.  Hoping 
this  will  cause  attention  in  the  proper  channels, 

I am,  Mr.  Builder,  your  constant  reader, 

Sept.  14tb,  1846,  A Londoner. 


New  Episcopal  Coi.leoe. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Trinity  College  for  episco- 
palians, near  Perth,  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
week. 
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ARCHITECTURE  OF  SICILY.— DOORWAY  FROM  FAVARA. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  SICILY. 

The  works  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily  being 
still  comparatively  unknown  in  England,  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Granville’s  re- 
cent visit  to  that  country  to  place  some  exam- 
ples of  it  before  our  readers.  Above  we  give 
a representation  of  a beautiful  Norman  door- 
way from  Favara,  and  shall  in  an  early  en- 
suing number  add  others,  with  some  descrip- 
tive remarks. 


Painting  Old  Ironwork. — Tn  reply  to 
the  inquiry  on  this  head  in  a recent  number, 
a correspondent  recommends  the  querist  to 
have  the  railings  well  cleaned  and  then  to 
give  them  two  coats  of  lamp-black  and  boiled 
oil,  after  which  he  may  paint  them  any  colour 
ne  pleases. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

IMPROVED  TRAP. 

Sin, — In  order  to  effect  an  improvement  of 
great  utility,  I would  beg  to  suggest  a few 
remarks  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  a subject  of  the 
greatest  importance, — house  drainage. 

Animal  and  vegetable  substances,  filth  and 
excrement  in  a state  of  fermentation  and  de- 
composition, evolve  gaseous  products  of  a foul 
and  offensive  nature,  which  gases,  if  inhaled, 
are  highly  injurious  to  health  and  life.  The 
atmosphere  of  sewers  and  drains,  therefore,  is 
always  charged  with  the  foulest  of  impurities. 
If  the  drain  of  a house  be  untrapped,  a free 
circulation  of  air  is  by  its  means  kept  up  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  sewer.  Now,  if  the 
sewer  drew  a current  of  air  from  the  house, 
then  little,  or  perhaps  no  unpleasantness  would 
arise,  as  the  sewer  would  be  likely,  in  some 
degree,  to  ventilate  the  house  (which,  by  the 
by,  would  be  a novel  mode  of  ventilation),  but 


in  almost  all  cases  it  is  found  that  the  house 
draws  a current  of  air  from  the  sewer.  Hence 
the  cause  of  those  disgusting,  filthy,  and  offen- 
sive smells,  with  which  the  atmosphere  of  many 
houses  is  infected. 

In  order  to  prevent,  and  free  a house  from 
this  evil,  direct  atmospheric  communication 
between  it  and  the  sewer  must  he  wholly  cut 
off ; this  is  best  effected  by  what  is  termed 
“ trapping  the  drain.”  All  cesspool  arrange- 
ments impede  the  progress  of  the  sewage  in 
its  passage  to  the  sewer,  and  cause  it  to  dis- 
solve and  decompose  within  them  ; and  thus 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  becomes  con- 
taminated, and  is  in  consequence  extremely 
annoying  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Cesspools,  therefore,  or  any  other 
arrangements  which  prevent  the  sewage  from 
being  immediately  carried  into  the  sewer,  are 
highly  detrimental  and  objectionable;  in  fact, 
they  are,  as  regards  utility,  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  their  formation  should  be  discontinued 
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forthwith.  The  old-fashioned  brick  drain 
traps,  with  a dip-stone  placed  across  them,  are 
nothing  better  than  cesspools  on  a small  scale, 
for  they  very  often  become  filled  with  soil,  and 
choke  up  the  drain. 

I understand  that  the  court  of  sewers  for 
Westminster  have  recently  adopted  a very 
simple  and  efficient  drain-pipe  trap,  which  will 
keep  itself  clean,  and  cannot  very  easily  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  represented  by  the  annexed 
wood-cut.  They  are  to  be  six  inches  diameter, 
made  of  brown  stone- ware  glazed. 

Small-sized  pipe  drains,  from  three  to  six 
inches  bore,  according  to  the  size  and  cha- 
racter of  the  house,  are  amply  large  enough 
to  carry  away  the  drainage  therefrom.  I trust 
that  the  official  referees  will  be  induced  shortly 
to  recommend  a modification  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Act,  sect.  11,  Schedule  H.,  so 
that  glazed  pipes  of  the  above  sizes  and  up- 
wards may  be  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  house-drains.* 

A body  of  water  running  through  a drain 
of  small  capacity  will  not  only  keep  it  well 
washed  out  and  clean,  but  the  water,  by  filling 
the  pipes  at  every  discharge,  forces  with  it  into 
the  sewer  all  the  foul  gases  that  are  generated 
in  the  drain  ; and  by  the  introduction  of  a trap 
next  the  sewer,  similar  to  the  one  here  shewn, 
there  can  be  no  retrogression  or  passage  of 
foul  air  from  the  sewer  into  the  house,  and 
the  impetus  of  the  water  in  descending  into 
the  trap  will  force  its  way  along  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  choking  up,  besides  being  of  easy  ap- 
proach from  the  sewer.  This  trap  can  also  be 
placed  very  advantageously  in  other  situations 
along  the  line  of  drain  where  traps  may  be 
requisite,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  effiuvia  and 
smells  from  the  various  outlets. 

While  the  importance  of  good  house  drainage 
is  seen  and  felt  by  every  one,  there  appears  to 
be  great  ignorance  and  neglect  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  it.  I trust 
that,  tor  the  sake  ot  public  decency,  comfort, 
and  health,  these  few  remarks  may  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  architects  and  builders  generally, 
but  that  they  may  be  induced  to  give  this 
subject  their  serious  attention,  and  have  the 
drainage  of  houses  formed  so  that  it  may  act 
efficiently  in  conveying  away  the  filth,  instead 
of  retaining  it  within  the  bouse. 

What  really  is  more  hurtful,  obnoxious,  and 
disgusting,  than  for  masses  of  filth  to  be  con- 
stantly lying  in  drains  and  cesspools,  engender- 
ing poisonous  gasses  under  one’s  nose,  vitiating 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  silently  but  destruc- 
tively preying  upon  our  constitutions?  The 
present  system  of  draining  houses  requires,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  an  entire  revision,  and  to 
effect  which  is  extremely  simple. 

Commune  Bonum. 

London,  Sept.  12th,  1846. 

***  The  improved  trap  here  illustrated  was 
first  proposed  in  our  own  pages,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  (See  p.  130.)  It  has 
been  carried  out  as  above  by  the  Commis- 
sioners’ surveyor,  Mr.  Phillips. 


A NOTE  IN  BATH. 

There  are  few  English  cities  so  beautifully 
situated  as  Bath,  or  which  display  so  much 
good  taste.  Seen  from  a distance,  the  effect 
of  its  varied  levels  and  its  architecturally  ar- 
ranged terraces  and  crescents  is  singularly 
striking.  We  often  steal  an  hour  when  whiz- 
zing along  the  Great  Western  line  in  pursuit 
of  our  calling,  to  pause  here,  wander  through 
its  suburbs,  and  admire  its  loveliness.  We 
are  not  of  that  cast  who  think  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is  work,  and  look  upon  the  useful  and 
the  beautiful  as  two  distinct  things.  If  as  a 
people  we  thought  more  of  the  latter  we  should 
be  happier  and  better. 

The  Spectator,  in  a recent  article  on  our 
great  pretensions  to  improvement  in  London 
and  our  puny  practice,  in  reply  to  a remark, 
that  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  smoke  is 
thought  eccentric,  as  after  all  it  is  only  a mat- 
ter of  beauty,  says  most  truly,  “ only  beauty  ! 
No  wonder  the  English  are  a discontented, 
drunken,  and  melancholy  people.” 

If  we  think  over  this  sentence,  it  will  be 
seen  to  have  much  meaning.  Beauty  and  use- 
fulness are  closely  connected,  even  if  they  be 

* The  desirableness  for  this  modification  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  us ; see  p.  109,  &e.  ante.  A similar  modi- 
fication in  respect  of  flues  should  also  be  made  imme- 
diately.— Ed. 
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not  synonymous.  And  right  usefully  are  those 
employed  who  seek  to  produce  forms  of  beauty, 
and  open  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  the 
masses. 

Bath  owes  much  to  its  situation,  the  posses- 
sion of  a handsome,  though  not  very  durable, 
building  material,  and  the  architect,  John 
Wood.  “ Where  Wood  began,”  says  the 
Rev.  William  Mitford,*  “or  where  he  ended, 
I know  not : it  suffices  for  me  that,  avoiding  a 
street,  he  built  the  circus  and  the  crescent. 
He  was  a man  who,  with  a disposition  to  bold 
design,  had  the  moderation  and  judgment  to 
respect  authority  and  shun  extravagance.  His 
style  was  the  Roman.  The  idea  of  his  circus 
has  been  derived  from  the  Roman  amphitheatre  : 
it  is  the  Roman  amphitheatre  ingeniously  and 
judiciously  adapted  to  his  purpose  by  inversion  ; 
the  exterior  of  the  Roman,  making  the  interior 
of  the  circle  at  Bath.”  Objections  we  will 
not  now  talk  about.  Bath  is  greatly  his 
debtor.  lie  also  built  Buckland  for  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  and  died  in  1754. 

If  you  wish  a beautiful  prospect  you  may  go 
to  Lansdown-terrace  ; if  some  clever  modern 
engineering,  the  railway  station  will  afford  it 
to  you  ; while  the  Abbey  Church  will  exhibit 
to  you  a last  effort  of  medieval  art.t 

The  curious  sculptures  for  which  the  west 
front  is  remarkable,  are,  we  regret  to  say,  fast 
disappearing.  In  a very  few  years  more  the 
ladders  and  angels  will  be  entirely  obliterated, 
indeed  they  are  nearly  so  now,  and  a flat  sur- 
face will  aione  remain.  The  new  church  on 
Widcombe  Hill,  St  Mathew’s,  building  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Manners,  who  restored 
the  Abbey  Church  some  years  ago,  is  nearly 
ready  for  roofing  in.  The  external  walls 
throughout  are  completed,  and  the  main 
columns  and  arches  which  form  the  aisles  are 
in  progress ; these  columns,  by  the  way,  are 
very  slight.  The  weather-cock  was  fixed  on 
the  spire  a fortnight  ago,  and  the  workmen  are 
now  cleaning  oft'  the  tower  as  they  come  down. 
The  church  has  a short  transept,  and  is  of  the 
decorated  period. 


New  Prison  in  the  City. — Plans  for 
building  a new  prison  for  the  city  have  been 
before  the  Committee  of  Common  Council. 
The  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  it 
shall  be  erected  within  the  city  bounds  or  not. 

* “ Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture.” — 1809. 
t It  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 


ART  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA. 

The  collection  now  exhibiting  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industry', 
at  Paris,  presents  several  specimens  of  that 
strange  combination  of  art — Chinese  pains- 
taking and  patience,  with  the  modern  system  of 
art  and  perspective.  The  leader  of  this  new 
school  is  Mr.  Lamp-Quoi,  of  Canton,  whose 
portrait  of  Mr.  Renard  (one  of  the  commercial 
commissioners)  could  conveniently  be  placed 
in  any  of  our  exhibitions — in  fact,  comes  up  to 
the  best  French  miniatures.  The  above  ar- 
tist, however,  is  subject  to  much  annoyance 
from  his  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Renard  has 
acquired  many  of  his  pictures,  which  had  been 
returned  to  the  artist  by  his  dissatisfied  Chinese 
customers.  Amongst  these,  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  of  surprising  beauty,  is  especially  noticed 
as  an  object  of  real  art. — The  next  painter  of 
the  modern  school  is  Mr.  You-  Quoi  the  elder, 
and  the  collection  exhibits  a series  of  oil  pic- 
tures of  a true  and  correct  perspective.  Mr. 
You-quoi  has  not  studied  under  an  European 
master,  but  acquired  his  knowledge  from  the 
inspection  of  our  engravings  and  lithographs. 
Two  immense  canvasses  by  him — a view  of 
the  river  Tshan-Kiang,  and  a panorama  of 
Canton,  are  very  fine  specimens  of  perspective, 
but  the  colours  and  the  figures  are  not  so  com- 
mendable. 

The  next  artist  to  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Ting- 
Quoi,  who  has  executed  a collection  for  Mr. 
Renard,  which  has  not  its  equal  in  Europe. 
They  are  sketches  of  a number  of  Chinese 
trades  and  manufactories,  the  sight  of  which 
is  either  forbidden  to  Europeans,  or  useless 
for  want  of  the  necessary  interpreters,  &c. 
Here  every  trade  and  manufactorial  branch 
are  sketched,  not  only  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, but  every  operation  and  process  occupies 
a separate  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  a very 
original  and  pregnant  idea.  Strange  to  say', 
all  these  machineries  and  tool-work  are  exe- 
cuted with  a great  freedom,  by  only  the  means 
of  a brush;  and  the  artist,  encumbered  by  his 
long  nails,  grasps  them  with  his  full  fist,  as 
they  do  a dagger  in  the  play.  Thus  he  draws 
circles,  ovals,  parallel  lines,  &c.,  with  an  ex- 
actitude and  nicety  quite  astonishing,  shaming 
all  our  compasses,  squares,  and  rules. 

Amongst  the  interesting  specimens  brought 
back  by  Mr.  R.,  Chinese  paper  hangings  must 
be  also"  adverted  to.  There  no  tapestry  is  used 
at  all ; they  make  for  that  purpose  extensive 
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views,  or  other  scenery,  painted  on  strong 
paper,  and  supported  at  each  end  by  a roller 
of  bamboo.  Thus  they  are  hung  up  on  the 
walls  like  our  maps.  Not  being,  like  in  our 
climes,  subject  to  smoke  and  other  impair- 
ments, they  last  very  long,  and  are  therefore 
executed  with  much  art  and  care.  First-rate 
artists  are  engaged  in  these  works,  which,  with 
the  Albums,  constitute  now  their  chief  oc- 
cupation. 

Amongst  those  now  exhibited  at  Paris, 
is  one  representing  the  goddess  Kannyin  on 
a lotus  flower;  the  figure  is  drawn  in  large 
contour  and  proportions,  being,  as  it  seems, 
the  work  of  some  Chinese  Rubens. 

The  hitherto  position  of  Chinese  painters  is 
a rather  curious  one,  and  much  dissimilar  to  that 
of  European  artists.  They  work  by  the  day, 
and  are  paid  by  the  day.  Mr.  Lamp-Quoi  alone 
has  dared  to  break  through  these  rules,  and  to 
place  himself  on  the  footing  of  a gentleman. 
But  Mr.  L.  lives  in  Canton,  where  his  em- 
ployers are,  to  a great  extent,  Europeans.  The 
poor  daubers  in  the  provinces  can  never  follow 
his  example.  They  get  up  at  daybreak,  walk 
to  the  picture  manufactory  (/),  and  work  up  to 
the  fall  of  night.  The  better  only,  get  a couple 
of  hours’  leave  to  go  home  and  smoke  their 
pipe.  On  the  whole,  as  painting  is  considered 
a manufactorial  occupation,  the  price  of  pic- 
tures is  exceedingly  moderate.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Chinese  statesmen  and  literati, 
however,  painting,  as  well  as  literature,  are  on 
their  wane  now;  and  both  these /rat/es flourished 
best  under  the  dynasty  of Many,  a contemporary 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  They  paint  and 
draw  on  a superior  sort  of  paper,  far  surpass- 
ing the  best  Bristol  vellum,  often,  also,  on  a 
sort  of  vegetable  pith  paper,  made  from  the 
pith  of  the  ( Eschynomene  paludosa,  whose 
making  is  very  curious,  but  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  this  journal.  Pictures 
made  on  this  paper  look  exceedingly  mellow 
and  smooth — carnation,  especially,  obtains  a 
great  degree  of  force  and  relief.  As  the 
Paris  collection  contains  such  rich  and  well- 
chosen  specimens  of  Chinese  art  and  in- 
dustry, the  exertions  of  French  Chinologues, 
like  Mr.  Jullien,  &c.,  will  have  ample  mate- 
rials for  further  and,  no  doubt,  interesting 
researches.  J.  L. 


ARCHITECTS’  TROUBLES. 

COMPETITIONS. 

An  eminent  provincial  architect,  writing  to 
us  on  general  subjects  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession, makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ I am  fond  of  the  architectural  part  of  my 
profession,  and,  as  a matter  of  simple  choice, 
would  prefer  devoting  my  attention  to  it;  but 
the  harass,  the  annoyance,  the  spoiling  of  your 
designs,  the  officious  intermeddling  with  your 
best  ideas,  the  running  fight  you  are  obliged 
constantly  to  maintain,  are  such,  that  were  it 
not  for  attachment  to  it,  I would  eschew  it 
altogether. 

My  surveying  business  is  conducted  with  far 
less  trouble,  and  far  more  profit.  In  surveys, 
consultations,  opinions,  valuations,  measure- 
ments, estimates,  one’s  word  is  law  ; the  clients 
do  not  feel  competent  to  dispute  your  dictum, 
and  if  they  do,  as  has  been  observed  on  an- 
other occasion,  you  have  a thicket  of  mathe- 
matics to  retire  into,  into  which  they  are  quite 
incompetent  to  follow.  Not  so  with  archi- 
tectural designs.  Every  ignorant  fellow  thinks 
he  is  quite  as  competent  to  put  in  an  opinion 
as  yourself,  and  will  spoil  your  best  designs 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  some  absurdity  of 
his  own.  Moreover,  he  has  a very  inadequate 
notion  of  their  cost  to  you. 

One  thing  I have  fully  resolved  on,  and  that 
is  to  give  up  contributing  to  advertised  compe- 
titions. Professor  Hosking  has  placed  the 
matter  in  the  right  point  of  view,  and  in  future 
I will  be  no  party  to  support  the  system  of 
wholesale  plunder  which  has  been  carried  on 
so  long.  Not  very  long  since  I obtained  a 
commission  for  a very  large  building  by  com- 
petition, but  it  was  conducted  in  this  way: — 
Several  architects  were  applied  to  privately, 
and  the  plans  were  to  be  paid  for  whether 
adopted  or  not.  (At  least  such  was  the  ar- 
rangement with  me.)  The  building  is  now 
about  to  be  commenced.  It  is  for  commercial 
purposes,  fire-proof  throughout,  and  will  cost 
about  20,000/.,  exclusive  of  land.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  families  of  persons  killed  by  accident 
on  railways,  through  neglect  or  default  of  com- 
panies or  other  persons,  are  now,  by  the  Act 
9 & 10  Viet.  c.  93,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  26th  ult.,  entitled  to  sue  such  com- 
panies or  persons  for  compensation,  within 
twelve  months  of  the  death  of  the  party  killed. 
The  action  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  dead,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife,  husband,  parent,  or  child. 
This  is  called  “Compensation  for  death  by 
accident,” — a slight  misnomer,  since  no  one 
killed  by  accident  can  be  ever  thus  compen- 
sated ; though  it  may  be  some  little  consola- 
tion, certainly,  to  know,  that  others  interested 
will.  The  benefit  of  the  Act  does  not  extend 

to  Scotland. In  a series  of  able  articles,  a 

Cornhill  correspondent  of  the  Times,  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  “ Cato,”  is  engaged  in 
exposing  the  abuses  still  prevalent  and  legalized 
in  our  railway  system.  In  a recent  article  the 
writer  presents  statistical  details,  from  which 
the  benefits  derivable  to  companies  themselves, 
no  less  than  to  the  public  at  large,  from  a con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  rate  of  traffic,  are 
placed  in  a striking  light.  lie  points  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  while  the  Birmingham,  three 
years  after  its  opening,  had  only  increased  the 
traffic  of  the  ordinary  roads  by  H times  what 
it  was,  the  Belgian,  with  its  lower  fares,  such 
as  those  in  Scotland,  at  once  increased  the 
previous  traffic  sixteen  fold.  And  as  to  the 
profit  derivable  to  companies  themselves  from 
such  a traffic,  with  lower  fares,  he  represents 
the  fact,  that  on  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmar- 
nock, and  Ayr  line,  on  which  the  fares  of  first 
class  passengers  are  only  1-Jd.,  second  class, 
l£d.,  and  third  class,  ^d.  per  mile,  the  revenue 
for  1845  was  90,545/.,  and  the  expenses  only 
36,288/.  leaving  the  company  themselves  a 
balance  of  45,257/.,  or  60  per  cent.,  free  an- 
nual profit ! “ The  truth  of  the  matter  is,” 

says  Cato,  “ the  English  companies  charge 
most  extravagantly,  without  having  one  good 
ground  of  justification.  They  have  a monopoly, 
and  that  they  think  is  quite  enough.”  They 
wish  in  fact  to  let  what  they  erroneously  imagine 

to  be  well,  for  themselves,  alone. Mr.  Bury, 

the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  line,  is  fitting  up  some 
improved  water-cranes,  with  “ Underhay’s” 
patent  cam  valve ; thereby  simplifying  the 
former  mode  of  supplying  the  tenders  with 

water. The  post-office  authorities  having 

recently  asked  the  directors  of  the  newly 
amalgamated  “London  and  North  Western” 
whether  they  could  run  a mail  train  between 
London  and  Liverpool  in  five  hours,  or  at  an 
average  speed  of  forty- two  miles  an  hour,  in- 
cluding all  stoppages,  a special  train  of  six 
carriages  was  run  on  Friday  week  from  London 
to  Manchester,  fourteen  miles  short  of  the 
distance  to  Liverpool,  within  five  hours,  although 
a stoppage  of  nearly  thirty  minutes  occurred 
during  the  transit.  The  desire  of  the  post- 
office  authorities,  therefore,  can  be  readily 
complied  with. The  Doncastrians  are  con- 

gratulating themselves  on  the  probable  realiza- 
tion of  their  hopes  of  planting  the  “ Great 
Northern”  centre  at  Doncaster,  although  their 
Retford  neighbours  are  vieing  with  them 
by  “ petitioning”  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
benefit  to  themselves.  The  Doncaster  station, 
at  all  events,  is  to  be  a grand  affair,  if  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  plan  is  carried  out.  “ It  is  intended,” 
says  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  “ that  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  station  shall  be  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Gaol.  The  buildings  will  be 
first  rate.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their 
extent  and  character  when  it  is  stated  that  an 
area  of  about  thirty-five  acres  will  be  required 
for  the  works,  and  the  purposes  connected 
with  this  magnificent  undertaking,”  which 
will  constitute  the  “grand  junction  of  a 
number  of  lines.”  It  is  proposed  to  re- 
erect the  Gaol  behind  the  proposed  Town 

Hall, The  Iron  Ruler  has  had  “ the 

heads  of  several  of  the  first  mercantile 
firms  ” of  the  respectable  community  of  Hull 
at  his  feet,  with  a memorial,  (sic  scribitur), 
beseeching  him  to  grant  them  also  a grand 
railway  station  or  terminus,  which  wa3  lately 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  who,  in  “ a courteous 
reply  to  this  memorial  ” stated  “ that  the  sub- 
ject of  a new  railway  terminus  at  Hull  should 

be  taken  into  serious  consideration.” 

Land  along  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line 
has  risen  in  value  from  less  than  5s.  to  more 


than  30s.,  and  even  40s.  an  acre,  annual  rent. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  great  viaduct 

which  is  to  cross  the  river  Ayr,  in  a deep 
wooded  ravine  at  Ballochmyle,  on  the  line  of 
the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr 
line  of  railway,  was  laid  on  Saturday  last.  It 
will  be  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length  from 

bank  to  bank,  and  will  cost  100,000/ A 

bridge  on  the  Bruges  and  Thorout  continental 
railway  suddenly  gave  way  on  Saturday  week, 
whilst  workmen  were  employed  in  rasing  it, 
at  any  rate,  to  its  foundation,  which  was  ori- 
ginally bad.  One  man  was  killed,  and  several 
were  extricated  from  the  ruins  very  much  in- 
jured. 

The  electric  telegraph  between  Brussels, 
Malines,  and  Antwerp  was  opened  to  the  public 
for  individual  communications  on  the  9th 
instant.  The  charges  are  fixed  at  50  c.  from 
one  to  twenty  words,  10  c.  for  the  reply, 
and  50  o.  for  communicating  it  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  inquirer. By  the  way,  the 

scale  of  charge  for  telegraphic  messages  on 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  has  been  also 
published  : — Minimum  charge,  5s.  for  a 
message  of  twenty  words  ; charge  to  Ton- 
bridge,  5s.;  to  Maidstone,  7s.  6d. ; to  Folke- 
stone and  Canterbury,  10s.  6d.  ; to  Dover, 

11s.;  to  Ramsgate  12s.  6d. Mr.  Morse,  of 

America,  has  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  following  list  of 
electro-telegraphic  lines  already  established  in 


the  United  States:  — 

Miles. 

Albany  to  Buffalo 350 

New  York  to  Boston  220 

Ditto  to  Albany  150 

Ditto  to  Washington  230 

Washington  to  Baltimore 40 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 97 

Philadelphia  to  New  York  88 

New  York  to  Newhaven 84 

Newhaven  to  Hartford 30 

Hartford  to  Springfield 20 

Springfield  to  Boston  98 

Albany  to  Rochester 252 

Total 1,659 


Mr.  Morse  states,  that  the  electric  tele- 
graph is  now  the  chief  mode  of  transmitting 
all  the  news  of  the  Government,  and  the  im- 
portant correspondence  of  merchants,  and  of 
the  public  generally.  Its  influence  has,  he  says, 
been  already  felt  by  the  press.  The  journals 
of  the  large  towns,  which  were  taken  in  the 
country  on  account  of  their  giving  the  most 
recent  news,  have  lost  a great  number  of  sub- 
scribers, whilst  there  has  been  a very  large  in- 
crease in  the  circulation  of  the  journals  of  the 
small  towns  near  the  extreme  points  of  the 
telegraphs.  The  extent  of  the  lines  of  electric 
telegraph  in  France  is  very  small,  compared 
with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Morse,  and 
very  slow  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment committee  on  telegraphs,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  M.  Arago : this  committee  is  to 
report  on  the  various  systems  of  telegraphic 
communication,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Morse 
and  Mr.  Bain,  of  Edinburgh,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Mr.  Editor, — I take  the  liberty  of  address- 
ing myself  to  you  on  a subject  which  I con- 
sider is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  stu- 
dents who  are  desirous  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  their  profession.  The  want  of  an  insti- 
tution to  which  the  architectural  student  might 
resort,  established  exclusively  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  must  be  felt  by  almost  all  of  us. 
True,  it  may  be  argued  there  are  schools  of 
design  already  established,  but  I would  inquire, 
— Do  they  teach  architecture  as  an  art?  is  it 
not  considered  in  a secondary  light,  if  not 
passed  over  altogether?  for  instance,  the  Go- 
vernment School  of  Design,— do  they  teach 
architecture  there  ? I think  not ; they  profess 
to  have  a master  for  architectural  students,  but 
what  is  the  architecture  they  teach  ? Copying 
ornamental  drawings,  and  perhaps  a little  of 
perspective;  in  fact,  that  they  are  very  sparing 
with.  I myself  belonged  to  that  school  (the 
morning  school)  for  six  or  seven  months,  and 
what  did  I learn  ? to  copy  ornamental  drawings 
and  the  figure,  which  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  not  every  thing  to  the  architectural 
student,  and  as  a proof  of  the  ma  ner  in  which 
architecture  is  slighted,  I requested  of  the 
director  permission  to  attend  the  evening 
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school  for  the  study  of  perspective,  to  which 
request  he  inquired  what  I was  studying  for  ? 
and  on  ray  informing  him,  he  replied, — “ We 
do  not  profess  to  teach  architecture,  because  it 
interferes  with  the  right  of  private  indivi- 
duals.” 

Now,  Sir,itoccurred  to  me, could  not  a school 
he  established  at  which  the  student  might  attend 
after  office  hours,  in  which  architecture  might 
be  exclusively  taught  ? And  what  is  to  pre- 
vent such  being  the  case  if  a number  of  us 
club  together,  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  form  it?  The  advantages  such  a 
scheme  would  offer  to  the  architectural  student 
must  be  obvious  to  all;  it  would  not  only  be 
the  means  of  mutually  improving  ourselves, 
but  it  would  unite  together  as  a band  of  friends 
all  the  future  members  of  the  profession  ; and 
if  under  the  superintendence  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  profession,  who  would  be  en- 
gaged to  direct  us  in  our  studies,  would  prove 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all.  By  some  it 
may  be  argued — we  might  be  able  to  study  by 
ourselves  without  going  to  the  expense  of  be- 
longing to  a society  like  the  one  proposed  ; but 
I would  inquire — do  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  studying  for  the  architectural  profes- 
sion possess  facilities  for  drawing?  Does 
every  architectural  student  possess  a good 
architectural  library,  drawings,  &c.  P I think 
not ; but  by  union  we  might  possess  a spacious 
school,  a good  library,  casts,  drawings,  and,  in 
fact,  every  thing  necessary  for  study  at  very 
small  expense  to  each.  1 would,  therefore, 
earnestly  request  the  established  members  of 
the  profession  to  give  us  their  valuable  aid, 
and  to  assist  us  in  our  scheme;  for  if  they 
countenance  it,  our  success  is  certain.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  considered,  that  by  establishing  a 
society  like  that  now  proposed,  vve  intimate  that 
we  do  not  consider  we  have  sufficient  facilities 
afforded  us  for  improving  ourselves  in  the 
office.  But  such  is  not  the  case ; our  object 
is  to  obtain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  so 
that  we  may  be  better  able  to  perform  its  duties, 
and  to  fit  ourselves  to  undertake  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  profession  in  after  years. 

Humbly  apologizing  for  trespassing  so  much 
upon  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal, 
I remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  most  respectfully, 
An  Architectural  Student. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Her  Majesty’s  builder,  Mr.  Jenner,  has 
contracted  with  the  Woods  and  Forests  for  the 
i enlargement  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Windsor 
Castle,  that,  namely,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Round  Tower,  hitherto  appropriated  for 
the  offices  of  the  resident  clerk  of  the  works. 
An  entire  story  is  to  be  added,  and  new  rooms 
and  offices  formed  in  the  basement.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  the  newly  appointed  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Windsor,  is  to  occupy  the  tower  as  a 

residence.- llampton-court  Palace  is  visited 

every  Sunday  by  6,000  persons,  chiefly,  of 

course,  from  the  metropolis. The  little 

town  of  Folkstone  is  at  present  in  a bustle 
from  the  progress  of  various  works  of  some 
importance  to  its  reviving  prospects.  The 
extension  of  the  south  pier  is  going  on  rapidly. 
The  divers  are  still  at  work.  The  piling  for 
i deepening  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  in  steady 
I progress.  A number  of  good  houses  are  being 
I built,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  general  traffic. 

It  is  intended,  also,  to  extend  the  west  pier 
; and  the  tram  road  in  connection  with  it,  by 
l throwing  a strong  bridge  for  the  trains  to  pass 
; across  to  a station  near  the  Pavilion  Hotel; 
l the  passage  of  vessels  being,  of  course,  pro- 
1 vided  for  by  an  intervening  swing  in  the 

I bridge. At  Portland,  engineers  are  actively' 

i engaged  in  preparations  for  the  projected 
I breakwater,  and  arrangements  for  the  most 
( convenient  mode  of  communication  with 
! the  island  for  the  transmission  of  materials. 

The  break-water,  it  appears,  will  be  directed 
i eastward,  from  a point  a little  to  the  northward 

1 of  the  Old  Castle. The  works  at  Devonport 

; are  to  be  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity', 
f so  that  it  is  expected  one  of  the  basins  will  be 
( opened  for  the  admission  of  steamers  in  about 
■ 3£  years  from  the  present  time.  There  will  be 
t two  immense  basins;  the  north  basin  650  feet 
1 by  62.5  feet;  and  the  south  basin  625  feet  by 
’ 560  feet ; each  holding  a depth  of  2J  feet  of 
' water,  and  admitting  18  first-class  vessels  to 
I be  fitted  out,  or  25  of  all  classes.  There  will 
I be  three  large  docks ; the  north  dock,  300  feet 


long  by  94  feet  wide,  for  first-rates ; another 
406  feet  long  by  82  feet  wide,  for  steamers  of 
the  largest  class;  and  the  south  dock  300  feet 
long  by  82  feet  wide.  The  entrance  lock  will 
permit  steamers  to  be  docked  at  ebb  tide  in 
18  feet  of  water,  spring  tide,  and  may  be  used 
as  a dock  when  required.  The  factory  is  to 
contain  all  sorts  of  machinery  for  the  repair  of 
steam-engines,  and  will  be  800  feet  long  by 
320  feet  broad,  including  boiler,  rigging,  and 
store-houses.  Vessels  will  here  be  passed  from 
the  first  department  to  the  last  in  succession, 
o as  to  be  ready  for  sea  when  ready  to  quit 

the  basin. -The  expiry  of  the  time  allowed 

for  the  lodgment  of  tenders  for  supplying  the 
city  of  Bristol  with  gas  for  a term  of  years,  lias 
ushered  in  a further  reduction  by  both  of  the 
present  companies  in  their  price  of  gas  to  6s. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  with  a discount  on  large 

quantities. The  high  cross  in  the  market 

place  at  Glastonbury  has  been  completed. 

Amongst  the  improvements  contemplated 

at  Dorchester,  is  that  of  a public  cemetery 
(joint-parochial  we  presume,  as  recommended 

by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Parry). The 

new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Bordesley,  is  to 

be  consecrated  on  the  30th  instant. The 

Manchester  Parks  Committee  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no 
such  deficiency  (of  500/.)  in  their  funds  as 
they  supposed.  The  following  appears  to  be 
the  statement  of  their  general  expenditure  : — 
Purchase  of  three  parks  and  buildings 


thereon .£25,000 

Messrs.  Pimm  and  Richardson,  the  con- 
tractors   3,400 

Mr.  Warburton,  wood-fencing 1,000 

Trees  and  shrubs  800 


£30,200 

The  tenders  for  refreshment  rooms,  already 
lodged,  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  expected. 
They  were  to  be  examined  on  Monday.  The 
committee  meant  to  recommend  the  council  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  1,200/.  in  pro- 
viding garden  tools  and  additional  apparatus, 
and  also  proper  conveniences,  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  visitors.. A new  Roman 

Catholic  Church  is  about  to  be  erected  near 
the  Maudlands  railway  station,  at  Preston  ; 

1,000/.  have  been  already  subscribed. The 

Health  of  Towns  Committee,  at  Hull,  have 
resolved  to  recommend  to  the  council  an  addi- 
tion of  six  public  baths  to  the  two  now  in  pro- 
gress ; two  of  them  to  be  immediately  erected 
in  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the 

town. On  Thursday  week  a portion  of  the 

Edinburgh  Western  Cemetery  was  formally 
consecrated  by  Dr.  Terrot,  the  bishop  of  the 

diocese. The  new  moiety  of  Greyfriars 

Church,  at  Edinburgh,  called  the  New  Grey- 
friars, which,  in  common  with  the  older  por- 
tion, suffered  extensive  damage  by  fire  about 
a year  and  a half  ago,  has  been  repaired  and 

re-opened A gas-work  chimney  320  feet 

high,  has  been  erected  at  Edinburgh.  It  rests 
on  a pedestal , and  is  so  built,  as  to  form  an 
ornamental  object. 


TO  PREVENT  STAINS  FROM  SMOKY 
BRICKS. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  inform  “ W.  N.”  of  a 
simple  and  cheap  method  of  preventing  any 
stain  from  smoked  bricks  (be  they  ever  so  bad), 
passing  through  plastering.  The  first  parti- 
cular proof  of  the  efficacy  of  my  method  was 
in  the  year  1808,  at  a tanner’s  in  this  town, 
who  had  a very  large  old-fashioned  chimney, 
part  of  which  he  wanted  to  convert  into  a 
closet,  and  the  other  part  to  be  occupied  by  a 
then  modern  Bath  stove.  The  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  chimney,  intended  for  the  closet, 
I arched  over,  but  a great  difficulty  was  to  be 
overcome  in  plastering  it. 

As  nothing  but  the  refuse  bark  or  tan 
used  in  his  trade,  had  been  burnt  on  the 
hearth  for  many  years,  the  interior  of  the 
chimney  was  encrusted  over,  not  with  soot, 
but  with  a hard  pitchy  substance,  about  three  - 
fourths  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  This 
substance  I chiselled  off  to  the  face  of  the 
brickwork ; the  bricks  were  also  stained  nearly 
through.  I first  plastered  them  over  with  a 
thick  rough  coat  of  well-haired  cinder  ash 
mortar,  which  I left  to  be  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore I laid  on  a second,  but  rather  finer  coat  of 
the  same  materials,  which  I floated  off,  and  left 
for  a third  coat  of  fine  white  stuff,  which  was 
laid  on  when  the  second  coat  was  nearly  dry; 


afterwards  I whitewashed  it,  and  not  a single 
stain  appeared  through  the  plastering,  nor  for 
several  years  did  I ever  see  one  in  it,  and  be- 
lieve to  this  day  there  never  was  one.  The 
next  job  of  a similar  nature,  a year  or  two 
after,  was  at  a bake-office  chimney,  where  I 
adopted  a similar  method,  and  with  the  same 
success.  I went  this  very  day,  after  reading 
the  article  in  Tiie  Builder,  and  inspected  the 
closet.  It  has  been  repeatedly  whitewashed, 
but  not  a single  stain  appears,  though  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  years  have  elapsed.  I 
have  invariably  adopted  the  same  method,  and 
with  the  same  success  in  many  other  cases. 
The  purer  the  cinder  ashes,  and  the  more  of 
them  used  with  the  lime  and  hair,  the  better. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  J.  Green, 

Bricklayer. 

Sudbury,  Suffolk,  Sept.,  19,  1846. 

*#*  Another  correspondent  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (“  J.  C.”)  says  he  has  effectually  overcome 
the  evil  complained  of  “by  cutting  out  the 
plaster  about  one  inch  longer  and  wider  than 
the  smoky  brick,  putting  in  a piece  of  slate  the 
same  size  close  to  the  brick,  and  plastering  it 
over.  This  should  be  done  after  the  first  coat 
of  plaster  is  laid  on,  as  every  smoky  brick  is 
then  to  be  seen.”  Several  others  say,  that  if 
the  first  coat  of  plastering  be  made  like  the 
ordinary  cow-dung  pargetting,  no  stain  will 
appear.  It  has  given  us  gratification  to  receive 
more  than  a dozen  replies  to  the  inquiry. 


WESTMINSTER  COURT  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a court  held  on  Friday,  the  14th  instant, 
Capt.  Bague  in  the  chair,  the  clerk  reported 
that  the  sum  of  16,184/.  12s.  4d.  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  bankers.  Petitions  were  then 
granted  for  building  3,014  feet  of  sewer,  for 
laying  242  drains,  and  for  flapping  71  drains. 
107  new  gully  drains  were  ordered  to  be  put 
in. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cumberlege,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Le  Breton,  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed 
chief  surveyor  to  this  commission  from  the  6th 
September  instant. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cumberlege,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  White,  “ That  an  en- 
largement of  Buckingham  Palace  being  con- 
templated, the  surveyor  report  upon  the  King’s 
Scholar’s  Pond  Sewer  as  it  affects  the  palace, 
and  vice  vei'su  ; and  also  generally,  with  a view 
to  consider  whether  any  better  line  than  the 
present  may  be  adopted.”  Carried  by  6 to  2. 
Mr.  Rennie’s  report  thereon  of  the  27th  May, 
1806,  was  to  be  reprinted  and  circulated  to  the 
commissioners. 

On  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  Chalmers 
in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read  complaining  of 
the  state  of  the  sewerage  in  Stephen-street, 
Lisson-grove.  The  court  ordered  that  the 
several  improvements  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
neighbourhood,  proposed  in  the  surveyor’s  re- 
port, be  approved,  and  carried  out  as  early  as 
possible. 

Tenders  for  the  court-house  were  opened  as 
follows : — 


Foot £228  5 0 

Basset 214  19  10 

Warne  214  9 0 

Joy 212  5 6 


Joy’s  tender  was  accepted. 

A general  specification  of  works  for  building 
sewers,  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  sur- 
veyor, was  considered  and  adopted,  and  ten- 
ders for  several  works  were  ordered  to  be 
advertised  for,  to  be  opened  at  two  o’clock  on 
Friday,  2nd  October. 

Several  reports  from  the  surveyor  were  then 
read ; among  which  was  one  for  improving  the 
drainage  of  St.  Anne’s-court,  and  Edward- 
street,  Soho,  and  one  for  covering  in  an  open 
sewer  at  the  back  of  Cromwell-lane,  Old 
B*-ompton. — Ordered,  that  the  proposed  works 
be  done. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cumberlege,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Gunter,  the  court  resolved, 
nem.  con.,  “ that  the  salary  of  the  chief  sur- 
veyor be  fixed  at  400/.  per  annum.” 

Thos.  llowe,  clerk  of  works,  reported  that 
a sewer  recently  built,  near  Notting-hill,  had 
in  many  parts  been  executed  in  a slovenly  and 
unworkmanlike  manner. — Ordered,  that  the 
defective  parts  be  forthwith  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  Adjourned  to  Friday,  2nd  October. 
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Kelly's  Practical  Builders’  Price  Book;  or. 
Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds  of 
Artificers'  Work.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row. 
1846. 

This  is  a very  useful  work,  and  may  be 
safely  purchased  as  well  by  all  students,  whether 
in  surveyors  or  architects’  offices,  as  by 
builders.  The  preface  says  justly 

“ The  price  of  any  article  upon  which  the 
skill  of  the  artisan  is  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, must  depend  upon  two  elements  of  calcu- 
lation— the  price  of  the  material,  and  the 
wages  of  the  workmen.  The  latter  is  not 
much  changed  in  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  but 
the  former  is  constantly  varying ; and  hence  it 
is,  that  to  secure  a perpetual  accuracy  in  the 
valuation  of  builders’  work,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  list  of  prices  should  be  formed  upon  the 
value  of  the  material  employed.  This  being 
done,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  regulate  the 
price  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
market;  and  thus  making,  in  fact,  a scale  of 
prices  almost  perpetual.  In  the  present,  as  in 
former  editions,  timber,  deals,  and  other  ma- 
terials are  taken  at  their  present  value;  and 
the  calculation  of  portions  of  builders’  works 
constructed  from  them  are  shewn  in  detail,  to 
assist  the  surveyor  or  builder  in  making  such 
alterations  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary.” 

An  important  feature  in  the  book  is  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  modes  of  measuring 
artificers’  work,  which  seems  very  clear  and 
correct.  We  would  remark,  in  respect  of  the 
prices  given,  that  they  appear,  in  most  cases,  to 
be  full,  and  (as  in  all  other  price  books)  sup- 
pose the  work  done  in  the  best  manner.  This 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  valuing  work. 
Bad  work  is  better  paid  for  than  good,  though 
the  prices  given  for  it  be  fifteen  per  cent,  less 
than  good  work  would  be  entitled  to.  Want 
of  consideration  for  this  by  surveyors,  in 
making  out  accounts,  has  done  much  harm. 


(ffoirreponUfncf. 

NORTH  WALSH  AM  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  account  of  North 
Walsham  Church,  which  appeared  in  a recent 
number  of  The  Builder,  it  has  been  omitted 
to  mention,  that  two  perfect  “ brasses  of 
chalices,”  with  short  inscriptions,  remain  in 
the  nave  and  chancel.  Instances  of  a simple 
chalice,  as  a sepulchral  memorial,  were  very 
frequent  formerly, as  the  numerous  “matrices,” 
which  abound  in  our  churches,  still  prove.  The 
brasses  themselves  are,  however,  now  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with ; and  North  Walsham  is 
the  only  church  with  which  I am  acquainted 
that  has  two  of  these  memorials  perfect.  One 
occurs  in  Shorne  Church,  Kent,  and  one  also 
in  Cirencester  Church. 

The  fine  old  chest,  which  is  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel  (its  original  position), 
is  certainly  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  and  of  enormous  strength. 
It  is  firmly  fixed  between  four  strong  posts, 
which  are  stubbed  into  oak  sleepers  let  into 
the  floor.  It  is  formed  of  oak,  four  inches 
thick,  and  entirely  plated  by  straps  of  iron 
crossed  and  recrossed. 

The  locks  which  defend  it  (nine  in  number) 
are  truly  admirable  specimens  of  the  lock- 
smith’s skill — the  key-holes  being  quaintly  con- 
cealed by  a variety  of  devices  (moving  by 
means  of  secret  springs),  such  as  dragons’  heads, 
serpents,  & c. ; besides  all  these  precautions, 
three  ponderous  bars  of  iron  pass  through 
the  already-mentioned  posts,  and  completely 
fix  the  whole  to  the  wall.  It  requires  a very 
strong  man  even  to  lift  the  cover.  To  remove 
the  chest  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Pro- 
bably the  treasures  of  the  church  were  formerly 
kept  here;  now,  what  little  remains  in  the 
shape  of  sacramental  plate  is  kept  at  the 
rectory  (Is  this  right?).  The  moth  and  the 
spider  are  the  sole  tenants  of  this  fine  old  piece 
of  antiquity. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

17th  Sept.  1846.  A Surscriber. 

THE  SPRING  IN  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

A few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  east- 
end  of  Knightsbridge,  as  also  the  weary  tra- 
velling pedestrians,  were  indulged  with  a 
supply  of  most  excellent  water,  conveyed 


into  a tank,  on  the  road  side,  from  the  park, 
near  the  gates,  opposite  the  Chinese  exhibi- 
tion. For  the  last  four  years,  the  supply  of 
this  most  desirable  spring  has  been  cut  off,  by 
which  the  public  has  materially  suffered,  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  no  pump  within  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  of  it.  Perhaps  Viscount 
Morpeth,  who  has  so  much  consideration  for 
the  public  good,  may  be  pleased  to  give 
directions  for  the  restoration  of  so  desirable  a 
boon.  Observer. 

Knightsbridge.  

THE  PICCADILLY  PAVIOURS. 

Sir, — I addressed  you  some  time  since  re- 
specting the  immense  inconvenience  sustained 
by  the  neighbourhood  and  publ  ic,  from  the 
diversion  of  the  road,  through  the  tortuous 
narrow  streets  of  May  Fair,  in  consequence  of 
the  repairing  of  Piccadilly.  I feared  the 
erection  of  a well  protected  hovel,  and  a little 
house,  indicated  residence,  and  so  it  has  proved, 
for  there  they  are  still,  and  there  seems  no 
disposition  to  quit ; and  there  too  are  the  eter- 
nal two  men  and  a boy  still  dressing  the  pav- 
ing stones,  and  the  sprinkle  of  men  pick,  pick, 
picking  at  the  macadamized  road. 

Now,  Sir,  all  these  men  are  at  work  at  one 
side  of  the  road  : pray  will  you  give  the  sur- 
veyor a hint,  that  if  a similar  number  of  men 
were  employed  in  the  same  slow  process  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  work  might 
be  done  in  just  one-half  the  time  ; and  it  is  the 
more  important  that  it  should  be  so,  since,  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  up  Down- 
street,  Hertford-street,  Chapel-street,  and  the 
devious  course  to  arrive  in  Piccadilly,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  pavements,  which  were  never 
meant  for  such  heavy  and  great  traffic,  are  all 
giving  way  and  being  displaced  ; which  must, 
if  it  continue  much  longer,  be  repaved,  and 
cost  the  parish  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/.  at  the 
least,  and  this  all  from  the  sloth  of  work,  a 
month  having  been  already  expended  in  making 
about  a hundred  yards  of  road,  and  that  not 
yet  completed. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Rate-payer  of  St.  George’s,  and 
an  Inhabitant  of  May  Fair. 

17th  Sept.  1846. 

***  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  part  of  the 
road  has  been  opened  for  traffic;  our  corres- 
pondent's first  reproaches, reprinted  by  the  daily 
press,  having  somewhat  expedited  matters. 


USE  OF  ZINC  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — May  I trespass  upon  your  kindness  to 
obtain  for  me  some  information  upon  one  or 
two  points  detailed  below.  I have  been  ap- 
plied to  by  a friend  in  India,  to  ascertain  how 
far  zinc  or  metal  of  any  kind,  is  applicable  to 
the  roofing  of  buildings  in  that  country,  where 
the  thermometer  sometimes  varies  100  degrees 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  Is  zinc  liable  to 
such  a degree  of  expansion  as  to  render  it  likely 
that  the  plates  would  burst  asunder?  The 
tropical  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  for  a public 
building,  especially  of  a largish  size,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  guard  against  leakage  in  the 
roof.  Zinc  is  lighter  than  iron,  I believe. 
How  is  it  fastened?  — copper  or  iron  nails 
would  produce  a galvanic  action,  corroding  the 
zinc.  This  metal  is  cheaper,  moreover,  than 
iron.  Under  the  circumstances  I haye  men- 
tioned, would  you  recommend  the  use  of  zinc 
in  roofs  constructed  with  a very  low  pitch,  with 
the  principal  woodwork  of  the  roofs  of  wood; 
uprights  of  bolt  iron,  and  covered  with  board- 
ing underneath  the  metal  ? What  are  the 
comparative  merits  of  zinc,  iron,  and  galvanised 
iron  in  respect  to  roofing  in  tropical  climates  ? 

The  building  to  be  covered  is  65  feet  long, 
45  feet  wide,  measured  within  thewalls,  wi  th  a 
Grecian  portico.  The  pediment  of  a building  in 
this  style  is  necessarily  low,  and  the  roof  must 
be  managed  accordingly. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c., 


The  Nelson  Monument,  Trafalgar- 
squarf.. — This  unlucky  specimen  of  the  l‘Jth 
century  taste  and  intelligence  has  shewn  signs 
of  returning  animation  during  the  last  fort- 
night; some  few  blocks  of  granite,  for  which 
the  contractor  had  been  kept  waiting  much 
against  his  will,  having  been  at  last  obtained. 
When  the  steps,  and  lions,  and  all,  are  to  be 
really  finished,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; we 
hail  the  “ movement,”  however, as  “ while  there’s 
life  there’s  hope,” 


St.  Mathias  Church,  Spitalfiei.ds. — 
It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  the 
incumbent  of  the  new  Protestant  church  in 
Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week,  has 
himself  originated  the  congregation  for  it, 
which  at  first  comprised  only  three  Communi- 
cants, but  at  length  has  filled  to  overflowing 
the  chapel  hitherto  used. 

London  Mechanics’  Institution. — Con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  effected 
here  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Davy;  a new 
reading-room  3S  feet  long  has  been  formed, 
and  additional  communications  with  the  lecture 
theatre  effected. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


For  the  completion  of  the  works  of  the  Borough  Gaol  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  supply  of  the  necessary  materials  and 
labour  for  that  purpose.  Tenders  received  for  the  completion 
of  the  whole  of  the  works,  or  for  any  portion  thereof. 

For  the  Stratford  workshops  for  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway — extension  of  time. 

For  supplying  and  laying;  cast-iron  wafer-pipes,  cocks,  and 
other  castings  for  the  service  of  the  waterworks  at  Plymouth. 

For  lighting  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Rotherhithe  with  essen- 
tial oil  of  tar  for  one  year,  from  13th  October,  at  per  lantern, 
the  contractor  finding,  fitting,  and  repairing  the  ianterns. 

For  the  supply  of  paving,  flint,  winstonc,  and  Bombay 
granite,  cartage,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  29th  September, 
181/,  for  the  district  of  St.  George-the-Martyr. 

For  the  building  of  sewers  in  Gun-square,  &c.,  in  the  City. 

For  a supply  of  elm  boards,  1 inch,  J inch,  and  full  4 inch 
thick,  for  the  Birmingham  workhouse. 

For  building  lock-up  cells  and  turnkey’s  residence,  at 
Wooden  Box,  parish  of  Hartshorn,  Derbyshire. 

For  the  supply  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of  two-and-a-half 
Yorkshire  flag  of  best  quality,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Bermondsey. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway,  extend- 
ing from  Gretna  to  Dumfries, — a length  of  about  24  miles, 
to  be  divided  into  several  contracts. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  on  that  portion 
of  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway,  extending 
from  near  Carron-hill  to  near  Dalpeddar,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thornhill,— a length  of  about  5 miles,  in  one  con- 
tract, embracing  the  Drumlanrig  tunnel,  and  the  viaducts 
over  the  Carron  and  Entakine  waters. 

For  the  supply  of  3,000  tons  of  the  best  black  rock  Bristol 
stone,  to  be  delivered  at  Cheltenham,  at  per  ton. 

For  the  construction  of  a reservoir  and  filter  beds  near 
Hill-clifT,  at  the  Warrington  Water-works,  including  all 
earthwork,  masonry,  storing,  diversions  of  roads  and  water- 
courses, &c.,  and  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir,  contain- 
ing about  34,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 

For  lighting  the  public  lamps  in  the  district  of  Turnham- 
green,  for  three  years,  from  25th  October  next ; the  con- 
tractor to  find,  provide,  and  keep  in  repair,  all  columns, 
brackets,  or  wall-irons,  with  service-pipes,  tubes,  scroll- 
heads,  stop-cocks  and  burners,  lanterns,  and  glazing  and 
repairing  lanterns,  and  all  other  fittings  complete,  at  per 
light  per  annum. 

For  building  a bridge  near  Blaby. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  Nidd  contract  on 
the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway. 

For  the  whole  of  the  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  the  new 
church  at  Flint. 

For  certain  works  in  the  building  of  a dwelling-house  con- 
nected with  the  grammar-school  at  Durham. 

For  putting  down  two  pits,  about  100  fathoms  each,  near 
Bo’ness,  Scotland. 

For  the  several  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  formation 
of  the  lower  reservoir  at  Skcllingthorpe  for  the  Lincoln 
Water-works. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  works  of  a railway  junction 
with  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  at  Arbroath — ext  ending  a 
length  of  nearly  a mile,  with  earthwork  and  bridges  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

For  1,000  tons  of  cast-iron  railway  chairs,  for  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Northern  Railway. 

For  30,000  railway  sleepers  of  foreign  timber,  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway. 

For  building  the  breakwater  or  eastern  pier  at  Fraser- 
burgh harbour  (Scotland). 

For  the  execution  of  the  earthwork,  masonry,  fencing,  &c., 
on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  Railway,  from 
Whitehaven  to  near  St.  Bees,— a length  of  about  14  miles. 

For  the  execution  of  the  earthwork  and  fencing  of  Lca- 
mill  cutting,  near  St.  Bees,  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness 
Junction  Railway, — containing  130,000  cubic  yards,  or 
thereabouts. 

For  the  execution  of  the  earthwork  and  fencing  of  Ne- 
therton  Cutting,  on  the  Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction 
Railway,  containing  144,000  cubic  yards  or  thereabouts. 

For  building  400  feet  of  sewer  in  Dcnmark-street,  St. 
Giles’s. 

For  building  350  feet  of  sewer  in  Thorney- street,  Blooms- 
bury. 

For  building  6l0feet  of  sewer  in  St.  James’s-street,  St. 
James’s. 

For  building  530  feet  of  sewer  in  Green-lane,  Paddington, 
and  under  Paddington  Canal,  near  Kensal  New  Town. 

For  building  205  feet  of  sewer  in  John-street,  Berkeley- 
square. 

For  repairs  and  other  works  to  the  sewer  in  Hill-street, 
Bcrkelcy-square. 

For  making  and  laying  the  Newry  and  Enniskillen  Rail- 
way, from  the  field,  No.  1,  in  Lisnisk,  to  the  field,  No.  3,  in 
Drumennis,  all  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  a length  of  about 
8 miles,  with  all  excavations,  embankments,  bridges,  cul- 
verts, gates,  fences,  roads,  &c.,  complete,  and  for  keeping 
the  whole  in  repair  for  one  year  ; the  contractor  finding  all 
materials  except  permanent  rails,  bolts,  screws,  chairs,  tre- 
nails, and  sleepers. 
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For  making  a sufficient  quantity  of  turn-tables,  wheels, 
axles,  axle  guards,  springs,  scroll  irons,  &c.,  for  railway  car- 
riages and  waggons  for  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction,  and 
Navan  Branch  Railway  Company. 


For  the  letting  on  lease  of  old-established  workshops,  &c., 
for  a plumber,  painter,  and  glazier,  in  town. 

For  the  letting  of  an  oil  and  colour  shop,  in  town. 

For  a superintendent  of  works  for  puddling,  making  rail- 
way iron,  forging,  &c.,  at  Philadelphia,  America  ; salary, 
1,000  to  1,200  dollars  per  annum. 

For  a constant  supply  of  good  operative  painters  and 
glaziers  at  Birmingham,  when  wanted. 

For  300  to  400  able  men,  at  Doncaster,  accustomed  to 
tool  work. 

For  a gas  manager  for  a town  in  Ireland  : a liberal  salary. 

For  the  letting  of  a freestone  quarry  near  Craigleith,  Edin- 
burgh. 

For  the  letting  of  slate  quarries  in  Perthshire. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Dean  Forest,  Gloucestershire : 25  lots  of  oak  timber 
and  cord  wood. 

At  Blackwall : a stock  of  timber  and  iron. 

At  SalTron-Waldcn,  Essex:  1,000  feet  of  ash  plank,  1,000 
feet  of  beech  plank,  & c. 

At  Ipswich  : a large  quantity  of  oak,  elm,  and  fir  slabs, 

&c. 

At  Mells : 60  lots  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  fir  timber 
trees,  &c. 

At  Glemsford,  Suffolk:  a carpenter’s  stock-in-trade. 

At  Birmingham  : a number  of  logs  of  mahogany  and  of 
planks  of  rosewood,  also  1,000  feet  of  wnlnut  planking. 

At  Greenwich : a quantity  of  framing,  sashes,  doors, 
skylights,  panelling,  oak  and  fir  timber,  iron  doors,  three 
fire-engines  with  hose,  &c. 

At  Pinner,  Middlesex  : the  materials  of  three  cottages  and 
farm  buildings,  200  felled  oak,  ash,  and  elm  trees,  and  other 
useful  timber,  &c. 

At  Earith  Suspension  Bridge : a quantity  of  building 
materials,  timber,  &c. 

At  Luton  : a brick  field  of  8 acres,  &c. 

At  Liecester : an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  machinery,  and 
business. 

At  Dcvonport : a quantity  of  old  government  stores,  com- 
prising cast  iron,  ballast,  &c. 

At  Leeds : a large  stock  of  mahogany  and  rosewood 
veneers  and  planks. 

At  Sutton  Cheney : 49  oak  trees,  felled  in  1845,  and  45 
felled  in  1846,  in  lots  ; also  six  lots  of  ash  poles,  &c. 

At  Derby  : a stock  of  seasoned  woods. 

At  Lambeth  : the  first  portion  of  an  extensive  stock  of 
timber,  planks,  iron,  &c. 

At  Hampton:  a new  straight  deal  shop-front  unglazcd, 
9$  feet  long,  and  7£  feet  high,  with  facia  and  shutters  com- 
plete. 

At  Liverpool : an  excellent  and  complete  mortar-mill,  on 
the  newest  and  best  principle. 

At  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields:  an  old  established  ironmonger’s 
business. 

At  Nottingham:  a two  horse-power  steam-engine  and 
boiler. 

At  a town  near  London : an  ironmongery  business. 

At  Ayton,  near  Eyemouth  : a quantity  of  larch,  spruce, 
and  Scots  fir,  for  railway  fences,  &c. 

AtIVincent-strcct,  Old-street-road:  the  plant,  implements, 
and  lease  of  an  iron-foundry. 

At  GO,  Stones-end,  Borough-road,  Southwark:  a stock  of 
architectural  ornaments,  &c. 

BY  PRIVATE  TENDER. 

At  Lathrisk,  near  Falkland,  Fifeshirc : a large  quantity  of 
larch,  Scots  fir,  beech,  ash,  oak,  &c. 

At  Bloomsbury  : a country  business  in  the  window-glass, 
lead,  and  colour  trades. 

At  Newington  Causeway  : steam  saw-mills. 

At  8,  Dover-road,  Borough : two  6-horsc  high-pressure 
steam-engines. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  C.” — All  the  modifications  of  the  Buildings  Act  will 
be  found  in  The  Builder,  but  we  have  not  time  to  point 
out  the  pages. 

“ Amicus.” — The  statement  re  “ Jephson  Gardens”  should 
be  authenticated. 

“ Bow  Pen”  will  find  articles  on  the  conversion  of  areas 
in  previous  numbers  of  present  volume. 

” T.  IK.” — Apply  at  No.  4,  Traialgar-square,  Charing 
Cross. 

“ C.  D.” — The  class  of  architecture  will  meet  for  the  first 
time,  Tuesday,  20th  October.  Write  to  the  Professor, 
Bolton-gardcns,  Russell-squarc. 

“ Public  Necessaries.” — We  do  not  consider  churchyards 
the  most  proper  site. 

“ H.  A.”  shall  hear  from  us. 

The  question  put  by  a Correspondent,  as  to  the  name  of 
the  builder  of  the  church  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  near  Barl- 
borough,  Derbyshire,  still  remains  unanswered. 

Next  week. — “ Exchange  of  lands,”  “ F.  Tyrrell,”  and 
**  C.  G.” 

Received. — “ Nemo,”  “T.Clowscr,”  “ S.B.S.,”  "Poor 
Subscriber,”  •'  A Practical  Designer.” 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu* 
Dications  to  the  Editor,  2,  York-strcct,  Covent-garden. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 


£.  s.  d. 

For  Surly  Words  or  less 0 5 0 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words  ....  o 1 0 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  oboye  {js,  a reduc- 
tion will  be  made. 


-ADVEB.TISEIVIETJTS. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*«*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and  30  per  cent,  cheaper.— Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 

EAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes. — The  Public  is 
respectfully  informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  fiom  Whitefriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLE9- 
FlELD-STREET  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
large  Stock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro- Metallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  j ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  capped 
joints,  roll  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments ; paving,  in  6 in. 
7£  in.  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  in  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drains,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints  ; conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water ; tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material ; channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving ; sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney  tops,  &c.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  arc  near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats 
are  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonics,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefriars  to  be 
let  for  a term. 


THE  PATENT  UNIVERSAL  GAS- 

BURNER.  This  valuable  invention,  superior  to 
other  burners  in  purity  and  brilliancy  of  light,  and  economy 
of  consumption,  lias  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  various  scientific  persons  ; and 
is  used  nightly  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  Also  at  the 
Manufacturers,  HUXLEY,  H ERIOT,  and  Co.,  Castle-street, 
Long-acre, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  & c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

GAS.— From  40  to  60  PER  CENT.  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mansions,  Mills,  Factories,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards,  Lighthouses,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Barracks,  Asylums,  Schools,  Unions  Poor-houses,  Public 
Gardens,  &c.,  with  pure  and  brilliant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’ 
PATENT  GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  either  by  rental  or 
purchase.— Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High 
Holborn,  and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
where  the  gas  can  be  seen  manufactured  on  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  from  Ten  till  Four  daily.  Prospectuses 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained.; 


FREEHOLD  LAND.— TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  about  SIX  ACRES 

A of  FREEHOLD  LAND,  well  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  small  respectable  dwellings,  and  situate  within  loo 
yards  of  the  Clapham-road,  and  a 6d.  ride  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  sold  in  plots  varying  from  65  to  110  feet  in  depth,  at 
from  50s.  to  60s.  per  foot  lrontage,  or  be  let  for  99  years  at 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  foot  rental.  Bricks  will  be  advanced 
on  security  of  the  property,  or  sunk  at  a ground  rent  if  re- 
quired.— Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  THOMAS  WOODS, 
Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise. 

ANDLORDS’  and  TENANTS’ BUILD- 

ING  and  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 
August,  1846,  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  6 & 7 Wil- 
liam IV.,  c.  32.  Shares,  120/.  Monthly  Subscription,  10s. 
per  Share.  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  No  Redcmp- 

Trustecs  : — William  Naylor  Morrison,  Esq.,  Streathara  Hill. 

John  King,  Esq.,  College  Hill,  City,  andMuswell 
Hill,  Middlesex. 

John  Doulton,  Esq.,  28,  High-street,  Lambeth. 
Chairman: — C.  II.  Lovell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  91,  Blackfriars-road. 

Solicitor  : — Hull  Terrell,  Esq.,  30,  Basinghall-street. 

Bankers  : — Loudon  and  Westminster  Bank,  Southwark 
Branch. 

Manager: — Mr.  William  Lavvley,  6,  Red  Lion-street, 
Borough. 

Secretary: — Mr.  James  Sears,  17,  Trafalgar-street, 
Walworth. 

For  List  of  Directors  sec  Prospectus,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Manager  or  Secretary,  or  will  be 
sent  by  post,  on  receipt  of  a Postage  Stamp  for  reply. 

The  Society  consists  of  individuals  who  each  take  one  or 
more  Shares,  paying  a monthly  subscription  of  10s.  per 
Share.  The  value  of  each  Share  is  120/.,  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated will  be  realized  in  twelve  years.  Members  desirous  of 
purchasing  property,  by  allowing  a suitable  discount  upon 
the  ultimate  value  of  their  shares,  have  money  advanced, 
upon  mortgaging  the  property  to  the  Society  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  monthly  subscriptions  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Society,  when  the  property  becomes  their  own. 
The  Rent  received  from  the  property  the  Member  appro- 
priates towards  the  Subscriptions.  Members  not  requiring 
advances,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Society  receive  120/.  for 
each  Share. 

Members  withdrawing  after  the  first  year  will  receive  4 per 
cent,  interest  upon  subscriptions  paid  after  the  1st  year  in 
addition  to  the  net  Subscription  money. 

The  first  Monthly  Subscription  will  be  payable  at  the 
Southwark  Literary  Institution,  Borough  Road,  on  Friday, 
October  2nd,  from  half-past  6 till  half-past  8 o’clock,  and 
on  Monday  Evening,  October  5th,  at  the  Marylebone 
Literary  Institution,  17,  Edwards-street,  Portman-squarc, 
from  half-past  6 till  half-past  8 o’clock. 

Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  Shares  at  the  present  low 
entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  should  make  immediate  application 
to  the  Manager  or  Secretary,  and  remit  by  post,  order  or 
otherwise,  the  entrance  fee  and  first  monthly  subscription  on 
each  Share, 


..TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’ b Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  7d.  lid.  la.  4d.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52b.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  fie.  6d.  7».  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6£d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  fis.  3/.  13s.  3/.  16s.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  6/.  6s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buddings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rpiIE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4‘th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  (heir  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

| (And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  grouud  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  a:  t.iis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  os  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
culled  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  dc  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselEcs  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  ami  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 

tery,  London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WAKE,  price  7s.  fid.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  liad  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 
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CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  m his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this.  


Patent  metallic  sand  cement, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask ; 2s.  fid.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3.J  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
strcct,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Pnddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing;  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  denye  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regeut’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 


Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1.  it  rapidly  acquire*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL.  m ___ 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  eood  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel.— 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  vvill  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate;  2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
conies  perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
mav  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cbeapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
fiuish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


Arbroath  and  Caithness  flag 

PAVING  STONES.— Stone  Merchants,  Contractors, 
Masons,  and  Builders,  can  be  supplied  with  the  above 
stones  in  natural,  planed,  and  polished  surfaces,  in  cargoes 
direct  from  the  Quarries  in  Scotland,  at  first  cost  prices,  de- 
livered free  from  ship's  side  in  River  Thames,  or  free  on 
board  at  ports  of  shipment  in  Scotland.  Orders  received  by, 
and  further  information,  with  samples,  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  ALEX.  REID,  70,  Lower  Thames-street,  London. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  port. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re. 
ceived  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 


Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorials,  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. 

Depfit  for  Caen  and  other  Stones. 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving,  squared  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  &c. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  a Depdtatthe  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Depfit  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,*  Window  Sills,  & c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  he 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nails  worth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 


The  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridgc’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depfit,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19i,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  baseofthe  door-posts.” 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

g - SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

5 « ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S - sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
S 4 inch  to  li  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished.  . 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builder?  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ei 


11  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  auy  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Gloss  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

o late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  lias  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices, 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  ajlvan" 
tages  of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  ir- 


portaut  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 

f * Dad  f“J  .Un,  ootirw*  fhrnnlrh  Mill  Hit- 


however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  Lave  been  used  and  much  time  Bpcnt  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure  in  offerin  5 to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  andT.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  lfis.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a sameness  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Slamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London, 
in  bottles  of  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The 
oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound, 
which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound 
will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  169,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  1 1mm  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  rehxea 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-ssreet. 


THE  BUILDER 
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Wo.  CXCI. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1846. 

JlJE  employment  of  coloured 
decorations  increases,  pro- 
mises indeed  to  bo  general, 
and  should  lead  our  young 
artisans  and  others  to  be- 
come draughtsmen  and  de- 
signers, and  so  availing  themselves  of  the 
demand,  improve  their  condition.  In  the 
private  exercise  of  our  profession  we  have,  at 
this  time,  decorations  going  on  in  three  or  four 
places  ; and  it  is  a constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  us,  almost  pain,  to  find  that  English 
workmen  cannot  he  obtained  for  this  purpose 
— at  least  so  say  the  masters,  who,  moreover, 
profess  themselves  anxious  to  obtain  English 
assistants,  and  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  send 
to  Germany  or  France,  for  what  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  in  London  without  difficulty. 
At  the  little  works  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  at  any  similar  undertaking  now  going  on 
in  England,  a visitor  would  fancy  himself  in  a 
foreign  atelier,— moustaches,  rolling  hair,  and 
jaunty  smoking  caps,  distinguishing  the  occu- 
pants.* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  so  illiberal  and  so  short-sighted,  as  to  ob- 
ject to  the  employment  of  any  but  our  own 
countrymen,  or  to  desire  that  foreigners  should 
keep  at  home.  Quite  the  reverse.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  industrial  and  artistical  pro- 
gress of  England  shews,  too  plainly,  how  much 
advantage  has  resulted  to  this  country  from 
pursuing  a contrary  course,  to  allow  us  to  fall 
into  this  error,  even  if  our  opinions  were  less 
liberal  than  they  are.  What  we  did  (on 
another  occasion)  object  to,  was  the  repeated 
employment  of  a foreigner  as  director,  by  cor- 
porations and  authorities  on  the  ground  of  su- 
periority, to  the  prejudice  of  Englishmen 
equally  or  more  competent;  and  what  we  do 
now  grieve  at  is,  that  our  operatives  should 
still  remain  so  wofully  behind-hand  in  matters 
of  art  as  they  arc,  to  their  own  great  loss  and 
the  discredit  of  the  country. 

Art,  which  ought  to  be  the  affair  of  all,  has 
not  received  proper  attention  in  England,  still 
less  encouragement.  Much  has  been  done 
within  these  last  five  years,  and  our  prospects 
are  brightening,  but  very  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  demands  strong  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  those  who  properly 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  question. 

One  great  aim  should  be  to  make  the  study 
of  drawing  general ; it  can  be  acquired  as 
writing  is,  by  the  meanest  capacity, — that  is, 
mere  drawing, — and  wc  would  have  it  taught 
in  every  “ national  school,”  and  every  other 
educational  institution  throughoutthe  kingdom, 
as  one  of  the  indispensable  rudiments. 

That  it  should  be  neglected  as  it  is,  even  by 
the  superior  classes,  is  quite  extraordinary, — 
it  is  positively  the  neglect  of  a faculty. 

By  not  acquiring  a knowledge  of  drawing, 
we  give  up  a means  of  conveying  impressions, 
and  explaining  intentions,  in  addition  to  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  of  universal  application. 
Instead  of  regarding  a knowledge  of  it  as  an 

* Among  the  decorations  most  recently  visited  by  us,  arc 
those  of  a hall,  staircase,  and  suite  of  rooms  for  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  in  Langham-place,  by  Messrs.  Collrnan  and  Davis. 
These  arc  all  carried  out  in  flat  colours,  approaching  mosaic 
work,  and,  though  of  course  less  expensive  than  where 
copies  of  natural  objects  and  shadows  are  introduced,  are 
very  satisfactory.  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  has  some  extensive  works 
in  progress.  Mr.  Aglio  is  engaged  upon  a drawing-room  at 
Earl’s-court,  to  which  we  shall  refer  when  finished, 


accomplishment,  the  want  of  it  ought  to  be 
considered  a disgrace  ; and  we  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be  the 
case. 

A love  of  art  should  be  encouraged  amongst 
our  operatives  by  every  possible  means.  In 
France,  art  is  cheaper,  and  goes  lower  than  it 
does  here ; and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
superiority  of  their  workmen  in  departments  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  it.  Our  galleries,  col- 
lections of  works  of  art,  museums,  and  ancient 
buildings,  should  be  opened  freely  to  all;  and 
by  the  contemplation  of  works  of  beauty,  the 
general  standard  of  taste  would  be  raised,  and 
a power  of  discrimination  gained. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  too,  that  govern- 
ment should  issue,  at  a cheap  rate,  some  good 
works  on  ornamental  and  decorative  art;  the 
want  of  such  at  moderate  cost  is  greatly  felt. 
Such  a step  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  educational  committee  of  Privy 
Council : it  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  would  be  considered  a boon 
by  a large  number  of  persons. 

There  is  no  want  of  talent  for  art  in  this 
country,  but  there  is  astounding  ignorance: 
what  we  need  is,  the  removal  of  the  latter,  and 
the  means  of  efficiently  developing  power. 
The  establishment  of  schools  of  design  was  a 
great  step,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  good 
results;  less  or  more  so,  of  course,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  institutions  are 
conducted.  But  what  we  wish  to  do  is,  to 
make  every  school  a drawing-school,  and  to 
accustom  every  one,  gentle  and  simple,  to  the 
use  of  the  black  lead  pencil. 

At  present,  the  established  decorators  say, 
little  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
central  School  of  Design.  Still  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  favourably  the  names  of 
some  who  have  proceeded  from  that  establish- 
ment, and  much  as  alteration  seems  wanting 
there,  are  willing  to  be  patient  and  give  time. 

In  the  Queen’s  Pavilion,  the  Opera  House, 
Buckingham  Palace  staircase,  &c.,  some  of  the 
pupils  were  employed,  and  acquitted  them- 
selves well.  Another  very  considerable  work  of 
this  class  will  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  much  as  four  or  five  thousand  pounds 
will  be  spent,  we  believe, in  decorating  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  op- 
portunities will  be  afforded  for  the  employ  of 
English  artists,  and  that  these  in  their  turn 
will  find  English  artistical  operatives  to  carry 
out  their  designs. 

There  has  been  much  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  ornamental  art : the  duty  on  glass, 
only  recently  removed ; the  duty  on  bricks, 
still  continued,  discouraging  the  attempt  to 
produce  ornamental  forms ; the  employment 
of  cast-work ; — the  dis-esteem  in  which  deco- 
rative artists  have  been  unjustly  and  unwisely 
held  ; have  all  aided  in  depressing  it.  A de- 
mand for  it,  however,  is  now  arising,  and  it 
will  be  our  own  faults  if  we  have  to  go  abroad 
for  the  supply. 

The  elaborate  engravings  in  our  present 
number  illustrate  an  example  of  ornamental 
carved  work  in  France,  of  the  Renaissance 
period. 


Blackburn  Exchange  Competition. — 
The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Mr. 
Cockerell  placed  the  ten  designs  selected  as 
the  best.  The  substance  of  the  arbitrator’s 
report  we  have  already  given  No.  1,  Messrs. 
Breakspear  and  Dixon,  Manchester  (50/.) ; 
2.  Messrs.  Bankes  and  Clarkson,  London 
(20/.);  3.  Mr.  Wilson,  Bath  (10/.);  4.  Messrs. 
Mee  and  Webb;  5.  Mr.  Young;  G.  Mr.  Blair ; 
7.  Messrs.  Starkey  and  Duft'ey  ; 8.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Salter;  9.  Mr.  Fish  Taylor;  10.  Mr.  W. 
Orford. 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  IRON* 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

The  disposition  of  iron  externally,  at  least 
in  high  and  exposed  situations,  should  be  ju- 
diciously considered,  in  reference  to  its  attrac- 
tion for  lightning ; frequent  instances  have 
occurred  of  explosions  taking  place  in  the 
summits  of  spires,  from  the  finial  and  upper 
courses  being  bound  together  by  an  iron  bolt, 
and  there  being  no  superior  conductor  to  avert 
their  destruction.  Where  there  is  no  con- 
ductor, but  a series  of  conducting  bodies,  with 
intervals  of  masonry  between,  much  mischief 
may  be  expected  from  explosions  at  the  inter- 
ruptions. Iron  rods  have  been  much  used  for 
lightning  conductors,  and  are  still  so  employed ; 
but  they  are  fast  giving  place  to  copper  tubing, 
which  has  a great  supeiiority,  for  two  reasons  : 
firstly,  copper  has  five  times  the  conducting 
power  of  iron,  and  secondly,  tubing  presents 
nearly  double  the  surface  of  a solid  rod  for  the 
passage  of  the  fluid — perforations  being  made 
at  the  summit,  and  at  intervals  downwards,  to 
admit  of  its  descent  inside  as  well  as  out.  Cop- 
per is  also  better  than  iron  from  its  less  de- 
structibility  by  rust  or  fusion  : wire  ropes  have 
long  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany  in 
preference  to  rods — no  doubt  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  surface  they  afford.  When  hold- 
fasts of  iron  are  employed,  they  should  be  of 
cast-iron,  as  being  the  most  durable,  and  be 
painted,  and  wrapped  in  old  silk  dipped  in 
melted  tallow,  which,  being  non-conductors, 
serve  the  purpose  of  insulating  the  rod  ; or  the 
neck  of  a bottle  introduced  would  more  effect- 
ually serve  the  same  purpose.  But  although 
iron  holdfasts  are  generally  used,  their  liability 
to  expand  and  be  operated  upon  by  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  are  disadvantages  which  lead 
to  a preference  being  given  to  several  other 
substances.  A block  of  glass,  or  of  Valentia 
slate,  with  a projecting  eye,  and  let  into  the 
masonry  with  cement,  being  both  of  them  non- 
conductors, are  respectively  recommended. 
Eyes  of  oak  driven  into  the  joints  are  also 
used.  The  manner  in  which  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph  are  insulated  in  their  points 
of  support,  as  lately  executed  about  York,  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  this  subject.! 
Small  castings  of  the  same  material  as  stone 
spirit  bottles,  barrel-shaped,  open  through  from 
end  to  end,  and  with  a small  semi-circular 
channeling  round  the  middle  outside,  are  placed 
horizontally  against  the  side  of  the  posts,  and 
there  secured  with  metal  staples,  girding  them 
by  means  of  the  channeling  aforesaid.  In 
these  hollow  barrel-like  castings  the  conductor 
rests,  loose,  and  perfectly  insular.  Provision 
should  be  made  to  allow  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  conductor,  which,  where 
tubing  is  used,  is  advantageously  accomplished 
by  soldering  or  otherwise  securing  a piece  of 
smaller  tube  an  inch  down  in  the  lower  length, 
and  letting  it  stand,  say  five  inches,  in  the  up- 
per, so  that  the  latter  can  rise  or  fall  on  it, 
according  to  the  influence  of  the  weather;  this 
should  be  done  over  the  holdfasts,  in  which 
the  conductor  should  rest,  by  means  of  a band 
or  ring  of  larger  tubing  soldered  round  it  out- 
side. 

It  is  stated  that  a lightning  conductor  pro- 
tects an  area  around  it  whose  radius  is  double 
the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  point;  it  is 
also  agreed,  that  not  only  do  conductors  protect 
from  lightning  the  buildings  on  which  they  are 
fixed,  but  by  silently  and  imperceptibly  draw- 
ing off  the  electricity  from  the  clouds,  they 
mitigate  the  violence  of  thunder-storms,  and 
thus  extend  the  benefit  of  their  influence  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  conductor  should  be 
attached  to  the  highest  part  of  a building,  and 
project  a few  feet  above  it ; it  should  be  car- 
ried down  in  as  straight  a line  as  possible, 
without  any  interruption  to  its  continuity,  and 
terminate  in  a furcated  form  below  the  foun- 
dation, in  a deep  trough  or  depression  in  one 
of  the  drains,  where  it  will  at  all  seasons  be  in 
contact  with  water;  or  in  a deep  pit  in  the 
subsoil,  and  surrounded  with  the  graphite  from 
gas  retorts,  which,  besides  being  indestructible, 
is  an  active  conductor,  and  therefore  well 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  dispersion  of  the 
fluid  into  the  earth.  Where  there  are  several 
similar  pinnacles  on  a tower,  a conductor  on 


* Sec  p.  459,  ante. 

t These  w ires  are  zinked  iron,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
thick — the  zinking  being  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch : the 
conducting  power  of  zinc  being  to  that  of  iron  a3  5 to  3,  it 
thus  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  iron  against 
decay,  and  affording  a more  perfect  vehicle  to  the  electric 
current. 
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one,  a globular  glass  repeller  on  each  of 
the  others,  will  suffice.  Where  possible,  the 
conductor  should  be  kept  far  away  from  other 
metallic  bodies,  otherwise  lateral  discharges 
are  likely  to  take  place,  since  electric  fluid,  be- 
sides seeking  a direct,  avails  itself  also  of  a 
wide  path.  Where  the  vicinage  of  other  con- 
ducting bodies  is  unavoidable,  the  possible 
passage  of  the  fluid  should  be  converted  into 
a certainty  by  a metallic  communication,  and 
the  other  conducting  train  made  complete  ; in 
any  case  it  is  advisable  to  convert,  by  strips 
of  metal,  the  metallic  bodies  and  surfaces 
about  a building — such  as  copper  or  lead 
coverings,  lead  or  iron  raiu-water  pipes,  &c., 
into  continuous  conductors,  terminating  in  the 
ground.  The  top  of  the  conductor  may  con- 
sist of  a solid  piece,  say  2 feet  long,  tapering 
towards  the  ends  from  a thickness  of  1J  inch 
in  the  middle,  its  upper  end  gilt  or  tipped  and 
pointed  with  platinum,  to  preserve  it  from 
'corrosion,  the  lower  screwed  into  the  mouth 
*of  the  tubing.  The  conducting  power  of  iron 
in  relation  to  other  metals  is  as  follows  : — 
lead,  1 ; tin,  2 ; iron,  2‘4  ; zinc,  4 ; and  copper, 
12.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  The  Builder,  vol.  ii., 
p.  550.  


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BATHS  AND  WASH- 
HOUSES  IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

Our  recent  notices  of  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  at  St.  Pancras  have  reminded  our 
Veaders  of  the  existence  of  another  scheme, 
commenced  some  time  since  under  rather 
favourable  auspices.  The  improvement  of  the 
condition  oF  the  working  classes,  fellow  la- 
bourers with  ourselves,  is  an  object  to  which 
this  journal  is  not  less  devoted,  than  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  good  methods  of  construction,  and 
convenience  in  their  dwellings.  We  should 
unite  these  objects  were  it  not  impossible  to 
separate  them.  Consequently,  when  the  first 
step  was  taken,  just  two  years  since,  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  desirable  institutions 
referred  to,  we  were  amongst  those  who  looked 
anxiously  for  the  good  results,  which  were  ex- 
pected speedily  to  follow.  We  have  taken 
some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  position  in  which 
the  project  at  present  is,  and  though  we  are 
disposed  to  give  some  credit  to  the  committee 
for  an  anxiety  to  make  the  model  building  in 
Goulstone-square  perfect,  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  reason  of  a delay,  which  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  alacrity  at  first 
shewn.  We  can  never  recommend  in  any 
case,  that  a building  be  commenced  without 
proper  advice,  a well-considered  plan,  and 
great  attention  to  convenience  and  stability, — 
any  thing  short  of  these  would  be  opposed  to 
the  principles  which  this  journal  has  constantly 
striven  to  inculcate, — but  consistently  with 
these  requisites,  there  was  certainly  ample 
reason  why  the  benefit  of  this  project  should 
be  reaped  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  wealthy  had  been  enlisted  by 
veritable  pictures  of  the  lamentable  state  of 
misery,  in  which  an  immense  number  of  persons 
existed,  which  was  occasioned  in  some  way  or 
other,  either  by  want  of  water,  or  the  defective 
but  expensive  arrangement  of  their  dwellings. 
It  was  found,  that  a great  portion  of  this  mi- 
sery could  be  reduced  by  providing  facilities 
for  cleanliness  elsewhere,  and  the  discovery 
should  have  been  turned  to  account  at  once. 

The  reports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mission, the  speeches  at  the  public  meeting, 
and  the  documents  themselves,  issued  by  the 
committee,  are  painfully  convincing  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertions  and  the  easiness  of  the 
remedy.  The  sympathy  of  the  rich  is  liable 
to  fail,  unless  some  benefit  be  seen  to  result, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  labouring  classes, 
which  the  project  had  raised,  should  not  have 
been  disappointed.  We  know  that  the  greatest 
anxiety  prevails  amongst  the  latter ; but  the 
effective  co-operation  of  the  former,  we  fear, 
has  been  endangered.  The  evils  were  so 
great,  that  their  continuance  for  two  years  up 
to  this  time,  and  pending  the  completion  of 
the  model  building,  however  desirable  that 
may  be,  should  not  have  been  allowed  in 
charitable  England.  If  the  project  of  baths 
and  washhouses  is  to  have  the  good  effect 
which  it  ought  to  produce,  the  promoters 
should  not  rest  till  there  are  establishments  at 
everybody’s  door.  All  London,  in  which  the 
evils  of  their  absence  are  known  to  be  pecu- 
liarly prevalent,  cannot  go  to  Whitechapel 


twelve  months  hence,  or  to  St.  Pancras  now. 
Surely  it  would  not  have  been  impossible  to 
fit  up  a few  baths  and  washing-tubs  in  various 
quarters  of  the  town,  during  the  tardy  com- 
pletion of  the  model  establishment.  Such 
limited  accommodation,  we  believe  there  is, 
or  was  in  one  instance,  and  the  best  results 
proceeded  from  it.  The  project  of  the  com- 
mittee has  already  been  reduced  from  four 
model  buildings,  each  of  several  stories  in 
height,  to  one  building  of  one  story. 

We  are  anxious  to  give  the  committee  credit 
for  what  they  have  already  done.  The  build- 
ing in  Goulstone-square  is  well  built,  and  is 
fire-proof.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  no- 
velty of  the  object  occasioned  many  difficulties, 
which  would  not  occur  again,  and  so  far  every- 
thing seems  to  have  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. But  the  building  is  only  now  being 
roofed  in,  and  no  definite  time  is  looked  for- 
ward to  for  the  completion.  Indeed  the  work 
was  only  commenced  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  unexpected  difficulty  in  the  foundations, 
and  delay  in  the  supply  of  the  castings  during 
the  hot  weather,  which  stopped  the  works  at 
several  foundries. 

The  building  occupies  a square  piece  of 
ground,  and  is  divided  by  walls  into  three 
parts.  Half  the  area,  at  the  back,  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  washing  department;  the  other 
half  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  will  be 
for  baths.  The  whole  building  is  vaulted 
beneath,  and  this  portion,  which  will  be  used 
principally  for  store  rooms,  will  have  to  be 
lighted  with  gas.  Beneath  the  baths  on  the 
north  side  is  a large  reservoir,  which  will  be 
supplied  with  water  from  the  New  River  Com- 
pany’s pipes.  The  rain-water,  which  is  con- 
veyed from  the  gutters  by  means  of  the  hollow 
columns  which  support  the  roof,  is  not  made 
use  of  for  any  purpose.  The  sides,  the 
vaulting,  and  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and 
the  piers  which  happen  to  stand  within  it,  are 
coated  with  the  Seyssel  asphalte,  and  the  outer 
walls  are  tied  together  by  iron  rods,  strongly 
nutted  and  screwed  on  the  outside.  The 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  has  been  formed  of  in- 
verted arches,  and  has  been  contrived  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  cleaned  when  necessary — a 
drain  being  also  provided  for  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  main  drain  is  carried  into  that  of 
the  brewery  adjoining.  Had  not  leave  been 
granted  for  this,  that  part  of  the  work  would 
have  been  of  a very  expensive  nature,  as  there 
is  no  main  sewer  for  some  distance.  In  the 
basement  beneath  the  washhouse,  are  two  large 
boilers  for  the  supply  of  hot  water,  and  there 
is  a steam-engine,  by  which  the  ventilating 
apparatus  will  be  worked,  and  water  pumped 
into  a tank,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  at 
a sufficient  elevation  for  the  supply  of  the 
different  departments.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a circular  chimney,  which  is  en- 
closed by  a wall,  forming  a square  on  the 
plan,  on  which  rests  the  tank  above-mentioned. 
The  space  between  the  circle  and  the  square, 
forms  the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  different  departments.  The  wall 
dividing  the  wash-house  from  the  baths,  is 
wholly  in  cement,  as  also  are  those  parts  of 
the  external  wall,  which  support  the  ends  of 
the  girders.  The  building,  which  we  have 
said  is  of  one  story,  has  an  iron  roof,  framed  in 
divisions  of  about  nine  feet  span  each,  which 
spring  from  hollow  gutters,  about  fourteen 
inches  by  ten  inches,  which  also  act  as  girders. 
These  last,  in  the  wash-house,  are  each  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  the  length  of  the  centre 
distance  being  about  thirty-three  feet,  and  at 
each  end  about  twenty-three  feet.  The  longer 
gilder  is  trussed  with  an  iron  rod  at  each  side. 
The  upper  part  of  each  roof  will  be  boarded 
and  slated ; the  lower  part  will  be  glazed. 
There  are  also  windows  in  the  walls,  the 
frames  being  in  both  cases  of  iron.  The  area 
of  the  wash-house  is  about  eighty  feet  by  fifty 
feet.  It  will  be  divided  by  slate  partitions 
into  compartments,  perfectly  independent  of 
each  other.  The  floor  will  be  of  slate,  on 
arches.  The  entrance  is  entirely  distinct  from 
that  to  the  baths. — The  baths  will  be  about  150 
in  number.  They  occupy  the  first  half  of  the 
building. 

The  ventilation  will  be  effected,  partly  by 
openings  in  the  roof,  and  will  be  partly  me- 
chanical. So  far  as  the  arrangements  can  at 
present  be  understood,  the  fresh  air  will  be 
admitted  by  a shaft  at  one  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  it  will  be  drawn  by  a machine, 


and  the  foul  air  will  be  removed  by  the  central 
shaft.  The  offices  and  check-taker’s  room  are 
not  yet  developed;  but  they  will  not  occupy  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  present  area.  The 
superintendent’s  house  has  not  been  com- 
menced; it  is  to  be  built  on  apiece  of  ground 
on  the  north  side.  The  principal  elevation  is 
of  red  brick,  with  white  bricks  as  dressings  to 
the  windows;  there  is  a stone  cornice,  and  the 
whole  is  of  very  plain  character.  The  state  of 
the  works,  though  not  much  advanced,  is 
satisfactory  as  to  construction.  Indeed,  no 
expense  and  care  seem  to  have  been  spared, 
to  render  every  thing  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 
The  building  is  well  worth  a visit,  and  might 
give  some  useful  hints  to  many  of  our  younger 
readers,  who  may  not  often  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  so  much  construction  in  iron- 
work. The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  P.  Baly,  who 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  Hunger- 
ford  suspension-bridge,  under  Mr.  Brunei. 
Mr.  Piper  is  the  contractor. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  induced  to  think  that 
this  building,  if  continued  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  commenced,  will  be  satis- 
factory. But,  although  the  novel  nature  of  the 
purpose  doubtless  required  an  unusual  degree 
of  attention,  we  cannot  see  a satisfactory  rea- 
son why,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  we 
should  have  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  the 
benefits  contemplated  are  still  far  from  being 
attained.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee are  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
evils,  which  they  have  undertaken  to  remedy; 
but  at  the  present  rate  of  proceeding,  the  build- 
ing promises  to  be  as  long  in  hand  as  the 
Nelson  monument.  We  entreat  the  committee 
not  to  suppose  there  are  greater  difficulties 
than  there  really  are ; and  we  are  sure  that, 
could  they  look  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
building  with  the  same  anxiety  which  is  felt 
by  many  industrious  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a little  more  energy  would  be  remark* 
able  in  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  that 
quite  consistently  with  other  requirements,  as 
much  desired  by  ourselves  as  by  the  committee. 
We  trust  that  the  speedy  formation  of  many 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind,  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis  and  the  kingdom,  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  any  longer. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

PARTY  timber  partitions. 

The  following  directions  for  a modification 
of  the  Act  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Buildings  : — 

“ Whereas  the  official  referees  have  by  their 
report  in  writing,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-six,  certified  to  us  that  it  is 
their  opinion,  that  the  rule  in  section  33  of  the 
said  Act,  with  regard  to  the  party  timber  par- 
titions of  existing  buildings,  and  any  wall  under 
or  over  the  same,  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  Act,  namely,  ‘ That  if  one  of  the  build- 
ings be  rebuilt,  or  if  one  of  the  fronts  of  any 
such  building  be  taken  down  to  the  height  of 
one  story,  or  for  a space  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
such  front,  from  the  level  of  the  second  floor 
upwards,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
building  owner,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to 
pull  down  such  timber  partitions,  and  the  walls 
under  or  over  the  same  ; and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  build  a proper  party-wall,’  will,  if  taken  in 
the  fullest  sense,  defeat  some  of  the  objects  of 
the  said  Act;  and  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
modification  of  the  said  rule  hereinafter  di- 
rected, the  objects  of  the  said  Act  will  be 
attained,  either  better  or  as  effectually.  And 
whereas  the  official  referees  have  also  stated 
in  such  report  the  grounds  of  such  their 
opinion,  and  on  the  investigation  thereof  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  said  commissioners,  that  such 
opinion  is  well  founded.  Now  we,  the  under- 
signed two  of  the  Commissioners  of  Works 
and  Buildings,  pursuant  to  and  in  exercise  of 
the  power  in  that  behalf  given  to  us  by  the  said 
recited  Act,  do  direct,  that  the  modification  so 
recommended  may  be  made  by  inserting  after 
the  section  above  quoted,  the  following  words, 
videlicet,  ‘ Nevertheless,  if  on  special  applica- 
tion in  that  behalf  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
official  referees,  that  for  the  purpose  of  public 
improvements  by  or  under  the  sanction  of 
parochial  or  other  public  authorities,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  permit  the  partial  rebuilding  of  an 
irregular  structure,  without  requiring  the  pull- 
ing down  of  all  the  portions  thereof  which  are 
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irregular,  or  to  the  extent  herein-before  re- 
quired, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  official  referees, 
by  their  certificate,  to  authorise  the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  of  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
building,  without  pulling  down  such  timber 
partition,  and  the  walls  under  or  over  the  same, 
and  building  a proper  party-wall  in  lieu 
thereof,’  which  modification  being  made  in 
such  rule,  will,  in  our  opinion,  give  effect  to 
the  purposes  of  the  said  Act : as  witness  our 
hands  this  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  six.— (Signed) 
Morpeth, 

Charles  Gore.” 

***  The  injurious  effect  of  the  clause  now 
modified,  in  respect  of  preventing  public  im- 
provements, widening  streets,  &c.,  was  pointed 
out  in  The  Builder  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 


THE  STYLE  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
NEW  PALACE. 

Sir, — Blackwood' s Magazine  of  this  month 
contains  an  excellent  article,  entitled,  “ How 
to  Build  a House  and  Live  in  it,”  in  which 
the  caustic  pleasantries  of  the  writer  are  mixed 
up  with  sound  and  sterling  truths,  worthy  of 
all  architects  to  bear  in  mind.  Thus,  when  it 
is  said,  “ a bad  architect  is  always  seeking  after 
ornament  to  conceal  his  mistakes  of  construc- 
tion,” the  remark  should  deter  really  able  men 
from  falling  into  the  same  error,  lest  they  be 
classed  with  inferior  professors,  and  to  some 
of  even  our  very  greatest  architects  part  of  the 
reproach  will  still  too  justly  applv  ; for,  as  the 
writer  observes,  “ in  public  buildings  the  rage 
for  covering  blank  spaces,  and  for  getting  rid 
of  sharp  edges  or  corners  still  continues;” 
and  the  danger  to  be  feared  is  that  profuse  de- 
coration and  extensive  panelling  executed  in 
stone,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a 
great  name,  will  be  copied  in  the  quantity, 
but  wanting  the  quality,  in  compo,  or  some 
other  wretched  substitute  for  reality.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  sturdy  cudgel  of 
Christopher  North  attacking  a system  against 
which  my  feeble  lance  was  hurled  three  years 
ago  (letters  of  Philo-Tudor,  June,  1843,  in 
The  Builder),  and  the  abominations  of  the 
compo- site  style  are  still  on  the  increase. 
*‘Maga”  says,  “This  has  been  one  of  the 
curses  of  all  architectural  and  ornamental  art 
in  modern  times,  that  every  thing  has  been 
imitative,  fictitious,  sham,  make-believe  ; brick 
is  stuccoed  to  look  like  stone,  and  fir  is  painted 
to  look  like  oak.”  The  following  remark  has 
great  justice  in  it : — “ Ornament,  to  be  effec- 
tive, need  not  be  abundant,” — and  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  though  not  borne  out  by  the 
general  practice  of  men  in  the  present  day,  is 
sufficiently  tested  by  the  works  of  Wren,  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Chambers;  indeed,  the  entire  en- 
riched work  on  the  outside  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral (over  and  above  the  actual  architecture 
of  the  fabric)  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  front 
of  a modern  tradesman’s  house.  One  more 
quotation  from  Blackwood,  “ good  stonework 
without,  and  good  oak-work  within,  will  make 
a house  that  a prince  may  live  in,”  leads  me 
to  resume  my  remarks  upon  a new  palace  for 
her  Majesty. 

Few  occasions  have  arisen  in  which  so  fine 
an  opportunity  has  occurred  of  erecting  a 
building  which  should  do  honour  to  our  age 
and  country,  I would  not  so  greatly  care  in 
what  style  the  palace  should  be  built  provided 
that  the  design  is  produced  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  the  selected  style,  yet  at  the  same 
time  with  a proper  regard  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  is  intended.  Thus,  if  the 
Grecian  style  should  be  adopted,  nothing  would 
be  more  absurd  than  a fac-simile  of  the  Par- 
thenon, without  the  accessories  of  the  Acro- 
polis, the  glorious  mountains  and  sunny  skies 
of  Greece-,  if  a Roman  design  is  preferred, 
let  us  not  be  reminded  of  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  in  the  pediment  of  a Christian 
palace.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a Gothic  style 
ot  building  should  be  chosen,  let  the  fate  of 
Fonthill  and  of  other  structures,  whose  costli- 
ness has  only  increased  the  contempt  with 
which  they  are  regarded,  be  a warning  to  shun 
the  imitation  of  abbeys  and  ecclesiastical  fea- 
tures utterly  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  a 
domestic  building,  in  which  fitness  should  be 
the  first  object. 

A situation  more  delightful  than  Kensington 
Gardens  for  a palace  cannot  be  found  near 
London;  the  rare  combination  of  wood  and 


water,  the  magnificent  foliage,  the  beautiful 
verdure,  the  commanding  and  isolated  posi- 
tion, the  extensive  views  around,  make  up  a 
scene  of  truly  English  character,  and  whatever 
claims  may  be  put  forward  in  favour  of  classic 
styles  of  architecture,  I still  hold  to  the  belief 
that  some  one  of  our  own  periods,  not  too  far 
back,  but  either  late  Plantagenet  or  Tudor, 
will  behest  suited  to  the  locality;  but  what- 
ever the  period  chosen,  the  domestic  and  not 
the  ecclesiastical  features  of  the  time  should 
be  introduced.  Thus,  how  well  would  a Tudor 
building  harmonize  with  the  scenery,  the 
“ lustve  hye  pynacles  ” and  towering  chimneys, 
the  expanded  bay  windows,  and  the  rich 
oriels,  “ the  turrets  and  the  towers,”  composing 
a perfect  picture  set  in  the  suitable  framework 
of  the  “ rooky  wood.” 

Fine  as  the  situation  is,  it  will  be  utterly 
spoiled  if  the  palace  is  made  to  resemble  a 
fortress  — a Windsor  Castle  in  miniature — for 
machicolated  towers,  portcullises  (except  as 
badges),  loop-holed  embrasures,  frowning  bat- 
tlements, and  the  stern  accompaniments  of  a 
feudal  castle,  would  be  out  of  place  in  a spot 
where  her  Majesty  would  be  surrounded  by 
loving  subjects,  whose  loyal  and  stout  hearts 
would  be  her  best  defence.  Again,  disappoint- 
ment will  be  a sure  result,  if,  instead  of  an  un- 
fettered and  manly'  adaptation  of  mediaeval 
architecture,  not  servilely  taking  this  “ house” 
or  that  “ place”  for  a model,  we  are  to  have 
a Grecianized  Gothic  edifice,  having  but  few 
true  features  preserved,  but  in  their  place  re- 
joicing in  profuse  panelling  (which  is  like  turn- 
ing a house  inside  out),  wearying  the  aching 
sight  by  its  constant  and  monotonous  repeti- 
tion, sacrificing  effect  to  richness,  leaving  no 
repose,  no  breadth — the  voids  and  the  solids 
being  alike  crowded  with  tracery,  thus  render- 
ing the  windows  of  secondary  importance;  and 
most  likely  such  a design  would  be  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  that  noblest  of  all  Gothic 
features,  the  gable;  the  best,  because  the 
natural  termination  of  a roof,  yet  so  strangely 
lost  sight  of  by  some  of  our  first  architects  ; and 
the  omission  is  never  redeemed  by  the  new  and 
unlicensed  introductions,  of  which  neither  the 
usefulness  nor  beauty  is  manifest. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we  shall 
have  a palace  designed  in  a truly  English 
character,  fitted  for  its  truly' English  scene,  and 
worthy  of  England  and  England’s  Queen,  and 
one  in  which  we  may  see,  as  delightful  old 
Chaucer  writes,  who  understood  these  matters 
well  from  his  position,* 

" Cl)c  cljambrlsauto  parlcrs  ot  a sortc. 

EEtit!)  bap  topnflotors.  goofllnc  as  map  be  tljougfjte,  - 
as  for  toaunsiing  or  otljcrtoisc  Oisport." 

and  the  gorgeous  embellishments  of  heraldry 
and  stained  glass  adding  their  charm  to  the 

" EElptoc  tomttootoes  ptorougljt 
Yturptcn  full  tfjlfcttr, 

Sljpncn  to(tl)  sljapcn  sljeltocs 

Piers  Plowman, 

and  all  those  delightful  details  and  pleasing 
associations,  which  are  found  in  the  stately 
structures  of  the  Tudor  times,  whose  owners 
well  knew  to  combine  the  useful  with  the 
beautiful : — 

“ iSuiltotng  ropallp 
Elicit  mansions  curiouslp, 

EEtltlj  turretrs  auto  tottlj  tourcs, 

ESI  ill)  balls  anto  toitlj  bourcs 
Stretching  to  tlje  starres ; 

EElitf)  glass  tolntootocs  anto  bams; 

Ranging  about  tljcir  toalls 
tfflotljcs  of  goltoc  anto  pallrs, 
arras  of  rlcf)  arrapt, 
dfrrsljc  as  flotnres  in  fBape.— Skelton. 

A structure,  in  short,  such  as  those  great 
builders,  Cardinal  VVolsey  or  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  would  have  bequeathed  to  us,  had  they 
been  commissioned  to  erect  a palace  on  this 
site. 

With  the  awful  failures  of  the  palaces  at 
Kew,  Brighton,  and  Pimlico,  before  our  eyes, 
as  works  of  art,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  occa- 
sion of  building  a new  palace  will  call  forth 
the  best  energies  of  the  architect  to  whom  it 
may  be  confided,  to  whose  keeping  the  cha- 
racter of  his  profession  and  the  honour  of  his 
country  as  to  the  rank  it  holds  in  art,  will  be 
largely  committed,  and  that  he  may,  un- 

*  He  was  clerk  of  the  King’s  works  nt  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, and  at  the  royal  manors  of  Kenninglon,  Shene, 
Bylleet,  Clapton,  the  tolcws  at  Charing,  and  St.  George’s, 
Windsor. 


shackled  by  committees  of  taste,  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  what  he  knows  to  be  true  and  beauti- 
ful, remembering  that  if  he  only  endeavours  to 
follow  the  fleeting  taste  of  a day',  however  he 
may  succeed  in  exciting  the  admiration  of 
“ some  quantity  of  barren  spectators,”  he  will 
assuredly  “make  the  judicious  grieve and 
the  profound  remark  of  the  Great  Master 
applies  to  the  architect  as  well  as  to  the  player, 
“ the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  your  allow- 
ance, o’erweigh  a whole  theatre  of  others.” 

I cannot  better  -close  this  letter  and  my  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  than  by  a quota- 
tion which  seems  to  apply'  with  great  pro- 
priety to  the  matter  discussed;  it  is  from  Mr. 
Gwilt’s  admirable  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture.” “It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  site  on  which  a palace  is  to  be 
built,  must  be  open  and  free  in  every  respect, 
that  a large  expanse  of  gardens  should  be  at- 
tached to  it  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  well  as 
of  the  sovereign,  in  which  respect  the  palacea 
of  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles  are  unparalleL 
ed.  All  should  have  a royal  bearing,  parsimony 
being  inadmissible  in  works  of  this  nature.” 
George  Russell  French, 
Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park,  26  Sept.  1846. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME 
QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  The  Builder  of  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust last,  you  ask  the  following  questions  : “ Is 
Buckingham  Palace  a worthy  or  even  an 
endurable  habitation  for  a Queen  of  England  P 
and,  Can  it  be  made  so?” 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  I reply,  that 
Buckingham  Palace  is  not  a worthy  residence 
for  the  sovereign  of  this  country : ever  since 
its  erection  it  has  been  a complete  disgrace  to 
the  nation  in  an  architectural  point  of  view; 
for  whether  it  be  taken  externally  in  the  ab- 
stract, with  its  most  unpicturesque  outline, 
or  internally’,  with  its  inconvenient  arrange- 
ments and  the  puerility  of  its  details,  the 
same  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt  arises 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  on  beholding  this 
consummate  abortion  of  the  building  art,  which 
remains  an  inexhaustible  source  of  ridicule  to 
all  well  informed  foreigners  who  visit  our 
metropolis. 

To  your  second  question — “ Can  it  be  made 
a suitable  residence  ?” — I distinctly  and  most 
emphatically  reply  no  ; I defy  the  most 
skilful  architect  ever  to  make  it  a structure 
worthy  the  required  occasion,  it  being  per- 
fectly and  totally  past  all  redemption  ; and 
whatever  sums  might  be  spent  upon  it  in  the 
way  of  additions  and  “patch-work,”  would 
inevitably  be  a waste  of  the  public  funds,  and 
be  completely  abortive. 

A sarcastic  writer  in  the  Examiner  has  the 
following  notice  on  this  subject:  “And  after 
all,  in  writing  about  a well-constructed  royal 
edifice,  on  a proper  site,  we  have  been  but 
imagining  an  impossibility ; for  although  there 
are  sites  enough  for  such  a structure,  there  is 
no  architect,  and  if  the  money  for  the  purpose 
were  voted,  and  the  best  ground  for  it  chosen, 
the  result  would  only  he  some  abomination,  like 
an  oil-cloth  manufactory  on  a great  scale  /” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I think  you  will  admit, 
that  if  the  remarks  of  this  hypercritical  writer 
are  correct,  the  science  of  architecture  is 
at  a miserably  low  ebb,  when,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  it  is  gravely  asserted,  in  a 
public  journal  of  high  standing  in  London,  that 
there  is  no  architect  in  our  country  possessing 
the  powers  of  erecting  a building  beyond  the 
appearance  of  an  oil-cloth  manufactory  on  a 
large  scale.  With  all  due  deference,  how- 
ever, to  the  keen  discrimination  of  the 
writer  above  adverted  to,  I differ  with 
him  in  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
architects  of  the  present  period  ; for,  although 
we  are  compelled,  however  reluctantly',  to  admit 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  an  Inigo 
Jones , a JVren,  or  a Eanbrugh,  yet  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  there  are 
several  architects  who  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  Riose  essential  attributes  of  superior 
genius,  sufficient  to  the  designing  and  con- 
structing a palace  of  suitable  magnificence  for 
the  sovereign  of  this  great  nation,  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  should 
the  opportunity  be  granted,  and  the  necessary 
means  afforded. 

No  doubt  the  most  important  part  of  the 
transaction  is  the  selection  of  an  architect  for 
such  an  important  undertaking,  which  should 
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be  done  fairly  and  openly  by  honourable  com- 
petition, and  not  awarded  to  a single  architect 
without  opposition  ; for  this  corrupt  system  has 
been  most  lamentably  illustrated  in  the  instances 
perpetrated  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
and  Buckingham  Palace,  which  are  utterly 
beneath  all  contempt;  we,  therefore,  call 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  others  high  in  authority,  to 
weigh  well  this  important  point,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  architectural  honour  of 
our  nation  is  at  stake  in  their  decision  ; — let 
their  choice  of  a plan,  we  urge,  be  determined 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  now  tending  to  such  a glorious  and 
magnificent  result. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  I 
consider  the  architect  of  that  structure  is  su- 
perior to  all  his  compeers  of  the  present  day; 
there  are  others  who  possess  equal  powers,  but 
which  await  only  calling  into  action  on  a grand 
scale ; therefore  let  the  matter  be  settled  by 
honourable  competition,  and  the  award  given 
to  one  of  those  great  artists  whose  design  shall 
be  the  best,  and  not  by  an  individual  selection 
beforehand , which  we  venture  to  predict  would 
end  in  universal  dissatisfaction,  leading  to  the 
erection  of  a structure  unworthy  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Another  most  important  consideration  as 
regards  this  subject,  is  the  proper  style  in 
which  the  erection  should  be  designed.  A 
selection  might  be  made  from  three  ; viz. — 
1st.  The  decorated  Greek  of  Leo  von  Klenze  ; * 
2nd,  The  Palladian  ; and  3rd,  The  Tudor ; — 
rejecting  the  corruptions  and  puerilities  of  the 
Elizabethan,  as  totally  unfit  for  works  of  a 
large  and  commanding  nature. 

No  doubt,  the  Gothic  enthusiasts  of  the  day 
will  exclaim  against  the  style  we  have  deno- 
minated decorated  Greek , but  let  us  humbly 
crave  their  pardon,  and  request  them  to  throw 
aside  their  prejudices,  and  remember,  that  for 
purity  of  conception,  breadth  of  parts,  and  re- 
fined elegance,  this  style  is  still  pre-eminent; 
and  in  this  respect  superior  to  all  others, 
stands  out  in  the  most  conspicuous  light,  as  is 
so  gloriously  illustrated  in  the  magnificent 
structures  of  Klenze,  erected  at  Munich  under 
the  genial  influence  of  that  great  patron  of 
art,  the  present  king  of  Bavaria; 

The  same  observations  will  equally  apply 
to  the  Palladian  manner,  with  all  its  luxuriant 
combinations,  which  always  succeeds  when 
entrusted  to  a great  and  comprehensive  mind, 
that  can  seize  its  beauties  only,  and  reject  its 
imperfections,' — and  only  fails  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mediocrity,  as  was  so  lamen- 
tably illustrated  by  Nash  in  the  structure  which 
has  called  for  the  present  remarks.  We  gaze 
on  the  works  of  Brunelleschi,  of  Buonarotti, 
of  Wren,  and  of  Vanbrugh,  and  confess  that 
Palladian  architecture  has  beauties  and  capa- 
bilities of  no  ordinary  character,  and  more- 
over is  just  as  much  adapted  to  our  climate  as 
the  Gothic  manner , notwithstanding  recent 
ravings. 

Regarding  the  Tudor  style,  as  applied  to 
structures  on  a large  scale,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  requires  a peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  be  rendered  effective,  and  much  judg- 
ment in  the  arrangement  of  its  masses,  so  as 
to  present  an  agreeable  perspective,  which  its 
numerous  vertical  lines  tend  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  interrupt.  In  conclusion,  Sir,  you 
will,  I trust,  join  the  almost  universal  voice  in 
the  endeavour  to  prevent  so  consummate  an 
abomination  being  committed  as  the  proposed 
addition  and  patchwork  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  allow  me  again  humbly  to  call  upon  those 
high  in  authority  in  the  Government  of  the 
land,  to  have  some  regard  for  the  architectural 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  perpetration  of  a job  that  will 
most  inevitably  continue  us  as  the  laughing 

* Leo  von  Klenze  has  erected  some  splendid  public 
structures  at  Munich,  in  the  designing  of  which  he  attempted 
what  no  other  architect  had  the  hardihood  to  do,  viz.,  to 
decorate  the  pure  Greek  architecture,  the  germs  of  which  are 
to  be  found  on  the  Athenian  acropolis.  And  in  this  daring 
attempt  he  has  been  transcendently  successful.  Such  is  the 
power  of  an  original  and  well-directed  mind,  Vith  the 
advantages  of  high  and  liberal  patronage. 

When  Mr.  Inwood  designed  St.  Paneras  Church,  he  copied 
as  closely  as  possible  the  original  Greek  forms  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  and  produced  a work  of  great  purity  ; on 
the  contrary,  Klenze  soared  into  a wide  field,  embracing  the 
regions  of  his  own  original  conceptions  and  combinations, 
embellishing  meagre  forms,  and  even  introducing  the  arch, 
which  by  the  nairow-minded  cavillers  of  the  present  age 
may  be  considered  a perfect  heresy,  but  in  the  hands  of  this 
great  master  becomes  a positive  and  absolute  beauty,  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 


stock  of  our  continental  neighbours  ; but  en- 
deavour to  erect  a royal  palace  on  a site  healthy 
and  salubrious,  and  of  magnificent  and  appro- 
priate architecture,  that  will  not  only  call  forth 
the  praise  of  the  connoisseur,  but  also  the  un- 
divided applause  of  the  multitude. 

I am,  yours,  &c., 

Frank  Tyrrell. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept.  1846. 


ON  THE  PROPOSED  EXCHANGE  OF 
GROUNDS.* 

Your  correspondent,  “ Uran  Stuart,”  states, 
that  the  measures  which  he  had  given  “ arose 
out  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  a survey.” 
How  far  they  might  arise  out  of  a survey  is  one 
question : but  I presume  that  your  corre- 
spondent is  too  good  a surveyor  to  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  taking  notes.  In  fact,  he  has  only 
framed  those  conditions  from  his  survey,  and 
his  problem  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise in  investigating  areas  subject  to  certain 
geometrical  conditions.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  when  problems  are  so  formed, 
their  proposers  would  abandon  the  absurd 
attempt  to  render  them  interesting,  by  repre- 
senting them  as  “ arising  out  of  actual  prac- 
tice”— a custom  which  is  becoming  much  too 
general  in  our  day. 

Mathematically,  these  problems  present  but 
little  difficult)'.  They  have  been  over  and  over 
solved  by  pure  geometry  : but  I send  you  the 
algebraic  investigations  from  them  leading, 
generally,  to  a more  simple  determination  of 
the  required  value  than  is  furnished  by  the 
constructive  methods.  The  investigations  are 
given  in  the  general  form,  and  then  the  given 
numbers  inserted  in  the  final  formula. 

(No.  1.) 

Let  AD'B  be  the  triangle,  and  AB  the  base 
=2a(=400);  let  the  semicircle  on  AB  cut 
the  perpendicular  D'F  in  D.  Put  AD'B=/3 
=61°),  and  FD'=mFD  (=2  FD). 


Then  CC'  = a cot.  AC'C  =a  cot  AEB= 
a cot  /3  ; and  the  equations  of  the  circles  ADB, 
AD'B  are  respectively 

a*+f=a*  (1) 

■F*+(y  — a cot/3^=n2co  — sec  2/3  = . . . (2) 
Now  in  the  problem,  we  have 
x'=x  and  y'—my ; 

whence,  substituting  these  in  (1,2)  and  sub- 
tracting, we  obtain 

2 ma  cot  8 

■ 

and  area=AC.  FD'=AC.  mFD 
2mV  cot  p 

m*  — 1 ^ ' 

or  in  reference  to  the  given  numbers 
2.  22  2002.  cot  61° 

“rea= 3 • 

=59126*304  yards. 

(No.  2.) 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle  ; CD  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  vertical  angle  to  the  base=& 


( — 360);  M the  middle  of  the  base,  and  hence 
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MD=fl(=~2-=123);  and  let  AC  — C D=d 
(=120),  and  AM=k. 

Then  AC  = 
and  BC = \/(m  — 

* See  page  442,  ante< 


But,  by  the  question,  we  have 

AC— BC  = d 

= n/  («  + a)2  + b2—tf  (?z  — a)2  + b\ 
Resolving  this  question  by  the  usual  methods, 
we  get 


_ _ /4  b2—d2 

“ — i V 4aJ— li1' 


and  area  = bu  = 


V 


4b2—  d2 
4 a2 — d’ 


Substituting  the  given  number  in  this,  we 
find 


area  = 68427*007  yards. 

Let  AB,  BC,  CD  be  the  three  given  sides 
of  the  inscribed  quadrilateral,  taken  (as,  pro- 
bably, the  proposer  meant  them  to  be)  conti- 


nuously, the  fourth  side  being  the  diameter 
AD.  Join  AC,  BD,  and  denote  the  several 
lines  as  follows  : — 


AB  = a, 
BC  =0, 
CD  = c ; 


AC  =x, 
B D=y, 
AD  = :. 


Then  by  right  angled  triangles  and  Euc.  vi. 
D.,  we  have 


,r2  = 22  — c8, 
yz  = 22  — a2, 
xy  = bz  + ac. 

Substitute  the  first  and  second  in  the  square 
of  the  third  equation  ; then  after  slight  reduc- 
tion there  is  tound  the  cubic  equation, 
z3  — (n2  + 52  + c8)  z = 2 abc. 

Any  one  of  the  roots  would  give  a value  of 
z,  that  would  render  AD  a diameter;  but  in 
the  case  supposed  above,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
root  that  must  be  used. 

Insert  the  given  values  of  a,  b,  c,  then 


z3  — 973412  = 10512600. 


The  greatest  root  of  this  is  readily  found  by 
the  usual  methods  ( Horner's  method  is  far  the 
best)  to  be 

z =356*195226. 


Now,  by  the  common  rule  for  the  area  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral,  if  we  put 
a-\-b-\-c-\-z  — 2s, 
we  have  the  area  represented  by 

(J— a)  (s-4)  (s—c)  (s— z) ! 
or  inserting  the  given  numbers,  and  taking  the 
approximate  value  356*2  of  z for  simplifying 
the  mere  work,  we  have 

area  = ^222*6 . 303*6 . 273*6 .87*4  ; 
which  is  easily  computed  by  logs.,  and  found 
to  give 

area  = 40201  yards. 

The  sum  of  the  three  plots  is  167754  yards 
very  nearly.  The  side  of  the  equivalent  square 
plot  is  409^-  yards  nearly  ; and  the  gentleman 
has  “caught  a tartar”  who  adroitly  offers 
something  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
in  exchange. 

Sept.  17, 1846.  Perpendicular. 


NEW  WORKSHOPS,  EASTERN  COUNTIES 
RAILWAY. 
builders’  tenders. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  de- 
livered on  the  30th  ult.  for  building  workshops, 
&c.,  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Station, 
Stratford.  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  architect: — 


Croker  ,£82,300 

Red  din  and  Coldersham 74,000 

Crook  68,051 

Grimsdell 67,991 

Jackson 66,917 

Baker  and  Son  66,785 

Knight 64,800 

Burton 62,981 

Winsland  and  Holland 62,899 

Kelk 62,800 

Curtis  62,444 

Piper 58,740 


The  lowest  tender  was  accepted. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  in  this  case  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  the  quantities  were  supplied  to  all 
the  builders.  How  is  it  to  be  explained. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Country- Embellishing. — “ Landes-  Verscho- 
iierung." — On  this  word  (idea),,  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  English  idiom — a German 
periodical  puts  forth  the  following  graphic 
description  ; — “ Country-embellishing  may, 
after  all,  be  considered  as  the  very  exponent 
of  every  other  radius  of  national  or  govern- 
mental activity — as  all  of  them  must,  by  ne- 
cessity, in  fine,  centre  in,  and  abut  to,  some- 
thing tangible,  real,  material.  And  where  can 
such  appear  in  any  adequate  magnitude — save 
in  those,  either  extensive  in  themselves,  or  be- 
coming so  by  their  aggregate  works,  which, 
like  huge  buildings  or  other  structures,  strike 
and  enchant  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  — or 
like  roads,  and  canals,  and  dikes,  extend  in 
the  shape  of  bands  over  the  expanse  of  the 
land  ; both  shewing,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  land  of  the  savage,  that  here  activity,  mind, 
minds-life,  are  existing,  and  diffusing  their 
salutary  and  benign  influence.  Thus,  there  is 
no  great  name  in  history,  either  monarch  or 
statesman,  whose  mind  did  not,  as  well  by  ne- 
cessity, manifest  itself  in  such  out-works  of  the 
mind,  as  we  may  call  them  ; in  each  of  which, 
however,  pulsate  great  purposes,  great  views, 
great  benevolence  for  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Thus  were  Solomon,  Semiramis,  Numa,  Peri- 
cles, Augustus,  Charlemagne,  Peter  the  Great, 
Napoleon.  Shew  me  a great  constructor , 
and  behold  a great  man  ! ( Isis  of  Ofcen.) 

Vienna , Austria. — The  Industrial  Society 
of  that  city  ( Ueiocrbsverei ),  have,  of  late,  car- 
ried out  a plan,  which  deserves  commenda- 
tion and  imitation.  We  allude  to  an  exhi- 
bition, and  prize-rewarding  for  industrial  draw- 
ings— agricultural  and  horticultural  imple- 
ments and  machines,  furniture  and  other 
house  utensils  and  decorations,  patterns  and 
designs  of  fictile  and  textile  art;  china,  stone- 
ware, pottery,  and  all  sorts  of  tissues  ; in  fine, 
choice  and  rare  tools  and  implements  of  every 
trade  and  industry.  [Our  exhibition  of  national 
industry  seems  long  in  coming.] 

Impure  Gas. — The  Cities  of  “ Futurity.'" 
— Several  of  the  French  periodicals  have  of 
late  alluded  to  the  insalubrity  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  Rue  St. 
llonore,  Rue  de  la  Ilarpe,  &c.,  on  account  of 
the  exhalation  of  the  gas,  which  penetrates  the 
dwellings,  especially  on  the  ground-floor  and 
first  story.  If  the  occupants  of  such  rooms 
tire  a day  out  of  town,  and  the  door  and  windows 
shut,  the  smell  on  entering  them  is  terrible 
and  nearly  suffocating — which,  as  a matter  of 
course,  must  be  also  the  case  every  night, 
although  to  a smaller  degree.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  only  pure  (or  nearly  so)  hydrogen  gas 
were  to  be  burnt,  this  could  hardly  be  the  case  ; 
and  it  is  the  admixture  of  sulphuretted  or  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  which,  not  being  con- 
sumed, causes  this  distress,  because  such  it 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Aside  the  ne- 
cessity of  pure  gas — the  necessity  also  of 
widening  our  present  gas  streets  is  alluded 
to,  which,  eventually,  will  lead  to  the  American 
right-angle  block  system  of  town  construction. 

Prague,  Austria.— Dr.  Obst,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Ober-Leitensberg,  has  induced  his 
peasantry  (they  have  mostly  perpetual  leases)  to 
a very  fine  and  useful  undertaking.  They  have 
made  a compact  amongst  themselves,  to  re- 
build the  whole  village  after  a new  and  well- 
concerted  plan  ; the  rebuilding  of  the  houses 
to  be  done  within  certain  periods  of  time — the 
lotto  decide  priority.  But  still  more  impor- 
tant is,  that  the  peasantry  have  bound  them- 
selves, all  of  them,  to  assist  (in  labour  of  men 
and  cattle,  &c.)  in  the  building  of  these  single 
cottages,  which  are  to  be  all  one  story  high. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  furnishes  them  with  the 
necessary  timber,  free  of  expense.  This,  then, 
will  be  a model- village  indeed.  Dr.  Obst  has 
also  established  a small  library  of  books  and 
periodicals  for  his  peasantry,  play  and  athletic 
grounds  for  the  youth,  &c. ' 

The  supposed  Fresco  Fainting  by  Raffaelle  at 
Pisa. — Mr.  Gargani  Garganetti,  of  Florence, 
has  just  published  a little  work,  by  which  he 
proves  to  evidence,  that  that  mural  painting, 
discovered  last  year  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Onofrio,  at  Pisa,  representing  the  Last  Supper, 
is  the  work  of  Neri  de  Bicci,  made  in  1461, 
and  consequently  many  years  before  Raffaelle 
was  born.  It  precedes  even  the  Perugino 
school,  and  Bicci  may  be  considered  the  last 
of  the  great  Giotto  galaxy.  Vasari  does  not 


mention  him  but  passingly.  Mi-.  G.  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Strozian  library  the  order  of 
the  monastic  authorities  for  this  picture,  dated 
20th  March,  1461,  and  the  artist’s  receipt  for 
his  tvages,  dated  4th  Aug.  1462  ; both  which 
documents  are  printed  in  the  above  little  work. 

J.  L. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  boring  at  the  Artesian  well,  South- 
ampton Common,  is  to  be  proceeded  with,  it 
is  said,  on  the  recommendation  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Association  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  Little  further  expense 
will  be  added  to  the  20,000/.  already  expended, 
and  little  further  time  will  accomplish  the  end 
in  view,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  proper 
depth  of  boripg ; as  the  new'  and  expeditious 
method  of  operation  spoken  of  in  last  week’s 

Builder,  is  to  be  henceforth  adopted. 

The  great  expense,  and  the  no  less  great  in- 
feriority of  the  gas  with  which  Southampton 
is  supplied,  has  led  to  a determination  that  new 
and  extensive  gas  works  shall  he  erected  for 
the  supply  of  a superior  article  at  something 
like  the  price  fixed  in  the  North  of  England, 
namely  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  instead  of 
10s.  to  12s.  as  at  present  for  the  supply  of  so 

inferior  an  article. The  traffic  between 

Portsmouth  and  Gosport  was  interrupted  on 
Sunday  week  by  the  snapping  of  one  of  the 
chains  of  the  floating-bridge  while  it  was  in 

the  centre  of  the  passage. The  erection  of 

the  new  market  house  at  Dorchester  is  to  be 
speedily  commenced.  Premises  adjoining  the 
Town  i I all  have  been  taken  down,  and  it  is 
intended  to  carry  out  the  original  proposition 
of  rebuilding  the  Guildhall,  with  a spacious 
room  attached  for  a Corn  Exchange  and  public 
exhibitions.  In  addition,  also,  to  the  public 
cemetery  alluded  to  in  our  last  impression,  and 
other  sanatory  improvements,  a water  com- 
pany on  the  plan  of  the  gas  company  is  sug- 
gested.— —The  contemplated  restorations  in 
St.  James’s  church,  Bristol,  lately  noticed  by 
us  in  The  Builder,  have  so  pleased  a re- 
spectable dissenter,  that  he  has  volunteered 
to  supply  the  glass  at  his  own  expense.  The 
name  of  so  liberal  and  patriotic  a dissenter 

ought  to  be  recorded. The  plan  of  Mr. 

Wilson,  the  Architect  of  Bath,  for  the  pro- 
posed Wesleyan  College  there,  has  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  a site  selected  near  the  Lans- 

down-road  above  St.  Stephen’s  church. 

Land  for  the  site  and  100/.,  in  aid  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  national  schools  at  Stratton,  Corn- 
wall, have  been  given  by  Lord  Cateret. 

The  Worcester  nailers  are  endeavouring  to 
obtain  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 

wages. The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 

Bordesley,  which  was  to  be  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  last,  consists  of  a chancel  38  feet, 
a nave,  86  feet,  a north  aisle,  and  a tower  of 
three  stages  with  a spire  at  its  west  end.  The 
style  is  middle  pointed.  Of  the  sittings,  about 
1,000  in  number,  more  than  one-half  are  free. 

Oundle  church  is  to  be  restored  at  a cost 

of  3,000/.,  of  which  1,782/.  have  been  already 

subscribed.  Benefield  Church,  near 

Oundle  has  recently  been  extensively  al- 
tered, at  least,  if  not  restored.  St. 

Paul’s  Church,  Bedford,  too,  appears,  from 
the  sad  account  of  it  given  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  to  have 
passed  of  late  into  just  such  “ sacrilegious 
hands”  as  those  whose  ignorant  and  barbarous 
doings  of  an  older  date  are  now  being  every- 
where else  undone  by  judicious  restorers  of 
our  old  and  venerable  churches.  “ We  know 
not  to  whose  hands  the  care  of  this  church  is 
entrusted,”  says  our  present  authority,  “ but 
if  to  those  who  called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  Blore 
to  render  their  school-building  honourable  to 
their  town,  and  the  memory  of  its  benefactor, 
we  trust  they  will  again  invoke  his,  or  similar 
aid,  to  restore  this  noble  church  to  its  ancient 
magnificence.” The  Cambridge  commis- 

sioners of  paving,  &c.,  have  at  last  agreed  to 
disburse  the  trifle  necessary  to  repair  the  bridge 
at  St.  Jobn’3  College,  the  dilapidated  state  of 
which,  as  we  lately  remarked,  was  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  authorities  both  of  college  and 

of  city. At  a recent  meeting  of  the  paving 

commissioners,  Mr.  Walter,  the  architect,  pro- 
duced his  plan,  and  that  of  Mr.  Morris,  the 
architect,  for  the  proposed  arcade  at  Black- 
bear-yard,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  plan 
adopted  was  the  best  available  in  so  close  and 
confined  a locality,  and  was  so  adopted  pre- 


cisely because  the  passage  in  that  plan  was  an 
open  one,  conducive  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
public  health.  The  locality  being  one  radically 
ineligible  for  such  a purpose,  however,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  trustees 
of  Storey’s  charity  on  the  subject. A some- 

what “ curious  and  interesting”  scene  occurred 
the  other  day,  in  presence  of  the  mayor  and 
other  commissioners,  on  the  reading  of  a re- 
port on  the  state  of  certain  paving  contracted 
for  by  a Mr.  Brady,  whom  the  commissioners 
appeared  to  be  desirous  to  get  rid  of,  “ as  it  was 
quite  clear  he  could  not  perform  it;”  while 
Mr.  Brady,  for  his  part,  appeared  to  be  equally 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  commissioners,  “ be- 
cause they  had  not  paid  him  till  the  fifteenth 
day,  instead  of  fourteen  days  after  he  had 

first  taken  the  contract.” “ The  Norman 

Tower,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,”  says  a con- 
temporary, “ has  now  undergone  the  e.rperi- 
mentum  crucis.  The  great  eastern  arch  is 
removed,  and  the  centre  of  that  front  is  sup- 
ported by  shores  until  the  arch  can  be  replaced. 
It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
undertaking  if  we  state  the  preparations  made 
for  the  security  of  the  structure.  A bed  of 
concrete  and  brickwork,  a yard  and  a half 
thick,  was  first  laid  down,  upon  which  four 
upright  timbers,  27  feet  long  and  14  inches 
square,  were  raised,  to  catch  the  ends  of  two 
‘needles,’  or  horizontal  timbers,  11  feet  in 
length  and  2 feet  thick,  bound  together  with 
iron  and  let  into  the  sides  of  the  centre  pier 
between  the  first-floor  windows.  On  Tuesday, 
last,  the  jambs  and  pillars  to  support  the  new 
arch  being  completed,  the  hideous  breach  was 
effected,  and  the  shattered  state  of  the  ashlar 
and  core  fully  bore  out  the  statements  as  to 
the  peril  in  which  this  part  of  the  edifice  had 
stood  until  the  precaution  was  taken  of  in- 
serting the  temporary  centre.  A chasm  is  now 
presented,  about  15  feet  wide,  and  the  same 
height  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  in  which 
the  massive  structure,  80  feet  high  and  nearly 
6 feet  in  thickness,  has  no  other  perpendicular 
support  than  the  shores  above  mentioned  ; but 
the  sound  union  effected  in  all  the  fissured 
parts  above,  and  the  immense  power  of  the 
iron  ties  by  which  the  tower  is  bound  together 
at  four  stages,  probably  rendered  the  but- 
tresses at  the  angles  sufficient  to  hold  up  the 
centre  without  the  additional  piecautions 
which  have  been  prudently  taken.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  new  arch  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  proceeded  with  as  expeditiously 
as  consists  with  the  solidity  of  the  work.  The 
process  excites  much  interest,  even  amongst 
the  commonest  observers,  and  the  surprise  is 
very  great  at  the  restoration  having  been 
thus  carried  on  from  the  top  downwards,  no- 
thing of  the  masonry  remaining  to  be  done 
above,  but  the  addition  of  the  coping  to  the 
parapet  between  the  turrets.” 


PREVENTION  OF  EPIDEMIC  AND  CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Lord  Morpeth’s  Act  to  this  effect  is  about 
to  be  put  into  prompt  operation  in  the  parish 
of  Tottenham.  A meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  held,  and  a committee  is  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  “ for  the  Removal  of  Nui- 
sances, and  the  Prevention  of  Contagious  and 
Epidemic  Diseases,”  and  to  receive  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  parochial  authorities  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish  at  large. 

They  will  meet  at  stated  periods  to  receive 
information  “ of  the  filthy  and  unwholesome 
condition  of  any  dwelling-house  or  other 
building,  or  of  the  accumulation  of  any  offen- 
sive or  noxious  matter,  refuse,  dung,  or  offal, 
or  of  the  existence  of  any  foul  or  offensive 
drain,  privy,  or  cesspool”  in  the  parish,  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  view  the  same, 
and  take  measures  “ for  cleansing,  whitewash- 
ing, or  purifying  of  any  such  dwelling-house 
or  other  building,  or  for  the  removal  or  abate- 
ment of  such  nuisances  ” as  shall  be  certified 
to  be  such  by  competent  authority,  as  in  such 
Act  is  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  parishes  will 
immediately  follow  the  example  thus  set  in 
Tottenham. 


Re-paving  Cheapside. — On  Saturday  last, 
orders  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  for  the  re-paving  of 
Cheapside  with  stone  instead  of  wood. 
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CEILING  OF  THE  SALLE  DES  ASSISES, 

IN  TIIE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  AT  ROUEN. 

For  the  sketches  from  which  the  drawings 
engraved  for  our  pages  were  made,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Poynter,  who  kindly  lent 
them  for  the  purpose,  and  favoured  us  with 
the  following  particulars  : — 

“The  Salle  des  Assises  in  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, at  Rouen,  is  in 

Length. . 25-85  metres : about  84  ft.  6 J in.  English. 
Breadth. . 13'35  ,,  ,,  43  ft.  8 in.  ,, 

Height..  6-60  „ „ 21ft.  7 in.  „ 

The  ceiling  of  this  hall,  carved  in  wood  and 
gilt,  contains  thirty  principal  panels  of  a stellar 
form. 

Each  stiledividing  the  compartmentof  thestar 
is  mortised  at  a,  fig.  1.  From  these  points  ori- 
ginally started  very  long  pendants,  richly  or- 
namented and  gilt,  but  they  were  removed 
about  forty  years  since,  and  not  the  slightest 
remains  could  be  found  of  them,  although  dili- 
gent search  was  made,  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
when  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  was  preparing  his 
work  on  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

In  the  present  condition  of  this  elaborate 
ceiling,  the  effect  of  the  projection  of  the  large 
panels  from  the  general  face  is  disagreeable, 
and  produces  an  air  of  great  heaviness.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  this  peculiarity  of  composition,  that  the 
protruding  moulding  formed  the  springing  of 
the  pendants.  But  the  low  proportion  of  the 
room  must  always  have  been  a defect,  even 
more  apparent  when  the  parts  were  unmuti- 
lated, and  approached  nearer  to  the  eye.” 

The  late  Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  volume  referred 
to,  mentions  that  the  room  now  used  as  the 
Salle  des  Assises,  was  the  one  in  which  the 
parliament,  or  the  three  estates,  constituting  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy,  viz.,  the  deputies  of  the 
church,  the  nobility,  and  the  good  towns,  held 
their  meetings.  He  describes  the  ceiling  as 
being  of  oak,  nearly  as  black  as  ebony,  covered 
with  a profusion  of  carving  and  gilt  orna- 
ments. 

With  regard  to  the  long  pendants,  said  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  great  panels,  and 
which  have  been  removed  probably  fifty  years; 


and  to  the  bad  effect  of  them  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a small 
open  scroll  ornament  might  have  been  attached 
to  each  style  of  the  panel,  and  that  they  never 
had  long  pendants;  examples  of  the  former 
can  be  pointed  out  in  ceilings  of  about  the 
same  date  in  this  country,  and  the  effect  is  ex- 
tremely rich. 

This  ceiling  is  ascribed  to  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century. 

Fig.  1. — Plan  of  a compartment  of  the  ceiling. 

Fig.  2. — Portions  of  the  two  panels  at  large. 

Fig.  3. — Section  of  mouldings  of  the  two  panels 
to  a larger  scale. 

Fig.  4. — Pendant  ornament  in  centre  of  small 
panels.  


BELGIAN  ART  AND  BELGIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  H.  M.  King  Leo- 
pold, introduced  art  even  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  the  following  words  : — “ The  exhi- 
bition of  fine  arts  has  preserved  the  Belgian 
school  in  that  degree  of  consideration,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  admiration  of 
the  nation,  and  the  justice  of  our  neighbours.” 
Thus  art  had  been  made  (perhaps  for  the  first 
time)  a national  affair,  one  worthy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  to  the  representatives  of  the  realm. 
In  the  same  way  the  annual  exhibition  of  fine 
arts  is  styled, — “ Exposition  nalionale  des 
beaux  arts,”  and  the  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  at  Brussels, 
contain,  in  the  first  story,  the  Section  of  na- 
tional industry,  in  the  third  that  of  public  in- 
struction— between  both  appears  the  in- 
scription, Beaux  arts.  Thus  the  Belgian 
Government  protect  art  as  a valuable  common- 
good  of  the  nation ; public  buildings  are 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  adorned  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.  The  king  encourages 
Ihsnational  element  in  every  way,  and  a great 
number  of  art  academies  and  schools  of  design 
are  scattered  over  the  land.  With  him  vie  the 
corporations  of  cities,  and  the  clerical  autho- 
rities. The  former  contribute  large  sums, 
from  their  communial  revenues,  towards  the 
establishment  of  art  schools,  and  purchase  art- 
works for  their  town-halls  ; the  clergy  strive 
hard  to  obliterate  those  ravages  and  spoliations, 


which  the  madness  of  the  first  Reformation 
had  committed.  Very  numerous  are,  more- 
over, private  collections,  and  have  become  a 
nearly  necessary  appurtenance  of  every  compe- 
tent family  residence.  Each  large  city  has 
yearly  exhibitions,  and  other  societies  of  en- 
couragement, which  exhibit  every  six  months; 
but  the  chief  is  the  yearly  national  exhibition, 
which  js  held  alternately  in  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp. 

The  State’s  encouragements  for  artists  are 
numerous,  as  the  granting  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold, and  the  many  gold  and  silver  medals 
awarded  at  each  exhibition.  The  concourses 
at  the  two  larger  academies  award  travelling 
pensions  to  deserving  pupils.  Belgium  has  now 
forty-three  schools  and  academies  for  painting, 
design,  and  architecture! — the  number  of  stu- 
dents being  between  6 and  7>000 — an  astonish- 
ing proportion  for  a population  of  only  four 
millions.  This  ought  to  suffice  to  disprove  the 
belief,  that  industrial  tendencies  will  encroach 
on  the  higher  mind  of  the  people,  or  destroy 
the  sense  for  the  beautiful.  It  is  now  for  the 
third  time  in  modern  history,  that  Belgium 
has  shone  forth  as  a pattern  and  beacon  of  art. 
Thus,  in  1430,  Johann  von  Eyck  stood  at  the 
head  of  European  art;  in  1630,  Rubens;  and 
it  was  again  in  1830,  that  a seasonable  political 
revolution  brought  on  another  regeneration  of 
Belgian  art. 

COMPO  versus  STONE. 
st.  james’s  church,  Bristol. 

Sir, — You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  your 
notice  of  the  restoration  of  St.  James’s  Church 
has  excited  attention  in  the  local  papers,  also 
in  the  committee. 

I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a few  words, 
as  the  architect  responsible  for  the  safety  ot 
the  building  and  for  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture to  be  laid  out.  The  columns  are,  I 
believe,  safe  if  untouched  ; but  they  are  built 
of  rubble,  and  cased  with  freestone.  The 
rubble  is  decayed,  and  the  freestone  is  much 
hacked,  and  any  attempt  to  piece  the  columns 
will  occasion  necessity  tor  their  entire  recon- 
struction. They  are  five  or  six  inches  out  of 
perpendicular,  one  or  two  ways,  as  also  the 
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arches  above,  and  the  clerestory  walls  are  in 
few  places  less  than  eighteen  inches  out  of  a 
vertical  line,  and  not  six  feet  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  foundations  appear  to  have  failed 
originally;  but  the  walls  have  been  further 
pressed  outwards  by  the  arched  (perpendicular) 
roof. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  of  nave,  west  end, 
and  aisles  are  rotten  when  opened,  and  they 
stand  by  their  mass  only,  or  with  the  assistance 
of  old  houses  built  up  against  them  ; under 
such  circumstances,  I advise  the  committee 
not  to  touch  column,  arch,  or  wall,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  rebuild  the  church  de  novo. 

The  restoration  of  the  suiface  of  the  columns 
and  capitals  is,  I believe,  the  only  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  stucco  is  very  thin,  and  not  in- 
tended to  give  apparent  uprightness  to  the 
columns,  because  the  winding  of  the  arches 
would  appear  much  more  unsightly  than  at 
present;  and  if  the  columns  and  arches  were 
rebuilt  perpendicularly,  the  walls  would 
scarcely  stand  upon  them. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  in  re- 
building an  east  wall,  putting  up  a new  roof  to 
the  aisle,  new  flooring  and  seating  the  whole 
of  the  church,  and  the  removal  of  north  and 
south  galleries,  is  not  to  exceed  1,000/. — the 
area  of  the  floor  being  more  than  5,000  feet. 
Restoration  of  the  church,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  rebuilding,  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question  with  such  a purse. 

The  west  end  is  really  a valuable  specimen 
of  Norman  work,  and  it  was  doubtless  a fine 
church  of  its  style  in  its  original  state  ; but  the 
curtailment  of  half  its  length,  and  the  addition 
of  a large  late  perpendicular  south  aisle,  leave 
an  interior  to  be  treated  as  a picturesque  sub- 
ject, rather  than  a model  for  imitation.  Much 
of  the  picturesque  effect  is  produced  by  the 
wood  roof,  with  the  principals  winding  a yard 
or  so  eastward  or  westward,  which  would  not 
he  considered  bandywork  if  executed  by  a 
tradesman  now.  I have  been  led  to  make  this 
observation,  and  I trust  you  will  excuse  its 
being  a little  by  the  way,  because  I have  heard 
so  many  well-meaning  persons  bestow  ex- 
travagant approbation  upon  old  forms  and 
workmanship,  which  they  would  as  cordially 
condemn  under  an  impression  that  the  same 
were  modern. 

The  restoration  of  forms  existing  in  the 
columns,  capitals,  &c.,  appears  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary  as  a matter  of  art  or  archaeology. 
In  case  of  rebuilding  the  church,  I presume 
the  architect  who  attempted  to  blend  the  forms 
of  differing  styles,  and  incongruities  in  the 
same  style  now  seen,  would  be  most  unmerci- 
fully condemned  ; whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
let  the  most  ardent  restorer  of  the  existing 
church  determine.  The  question  now  is,  whe- 
ther the  columns,  capitals,  and  arches,  are  to 
be  made  good  to  the  eye  (for  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  stone 
and  the  stucco),  at  a moderate  cost,  or  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  substantially, 
the  church  shall  be  taken  down.  It  is  likely 
that  the  church  may  stand  a hundred  years 
with  moderate  care,  and  for  that  period,  a 
plaster  restoration  seems  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  stone.  Any  attempt  at  opening 
the  exterior  of  the  church  to  view,  will  bring 
it  down,  so  that  if  parties  are  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  whole  restoration  in  a proper 
way,  rebuilding  is  the  only  course  open,  and 
in  default  of  present  means,  it  appears  better 
to  leave  expensive  restoration  for  the  time 
when  entire  reconstruction  will  be  unavoid- 
able.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Saml.  C.  Fripp. 

Bristol,  Sept.  26, 1846. 


INSTRUCTION  TO  STUDENTS  AT  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Would  it  lessen  the  dignity  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  their  art  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated by  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  as 
to  a school  of  design? — I venture  to  think  not; 
so  address  you  in  continuation  of  those  re- 
marks, the  result  of  which  would  doubtless, 
benefit  the  students  of  that  art,  and,  conse- 
quently, be  not  unwelcome  to  its  admirers. 

The  Institute  has  a good  library,  which  is 
open  only  three  evenings  in  the  week,  when 
the  average  number  of  visitors  is  between  one 
and  two;  the  large  lecture  room  is  used  only 
two  nights  per  month.  They  have  also  a 


small  museum.  Is  there  not  then  a quantity 
of  available  room  wasted,  and  could  not  a pro- 
fessor be  appointed  here,  with  greater  facility 
than  where  all  these  expensive  requisites  have 
to  be  procured  ? 

The  small  number  of  students  (about  four- 
teen) pleads  for  an  improvement  of  some  kind 
in  their  department. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

J UVENIS. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  tenders  for  erecting  stations  at  Need- 
ham-market  and  Thurston,  on  the  line  of  the 
Ipswich  and  Bury  Railway,  were  on  Tuesday 
week  examined,  and  adjudged  by  the  directors. 
For  the  erection  of  the  Ncedham-market  sta- 
tion there  were  three  tenders  : Mr.  Baldiston 
for  3,560/. ; Mr.  Ribbans,  3,400/. ; Mr.  Revett, 
3,150/.  For  Thurston:  Mr.  Trcvethan,  3,810/.; 
and  Mr.  Reed,  3,753/.  In  each  case  the  lowest 
tender  was  accepted.  The  stations  have  been 
commenced,  and  it  is  expected  the  platforms 
will  be  covered  by  the  end  of  October,  at 
which  time,  it  is  thought,  the  line  will  be  ready 
for  opening.  The  tunnel  under  Stoke  Ilill 
was  completed  on  Saturday  week,  when  the 
contractors  invited  about  100  of  the  directors 
and  their  friends  to  “ a handsome  dinner  in 
the  tunnel.”  The  difficulty  at  Stowmarket 
“ appears  to  he  quite  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a quantity  of  hurdles,  faggots,  &c.; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  whole  of 
that  part  being  finished  in  a fortnight.” 
The  arch  over  the  road  at  the  Northgate, 
Bury,  is  completed.  “ The  centering  of  the 
arch,”  says  the  Bury  Post,  “ constructed,  as  it 
is,  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  traffic  on  the 
road  below  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
erection  of  the  bridge,  has  been  admired  by 
architects  and  builders  of  eminence  as  superior 

to  any  thing  they  have  ever  seen.” There 

arc  upwards  of  3,000  labourers,  it  appears, 
engaged  at  work  between  Peterborough  and 

Ely. On  the  Berks  and  Hants  branch  of 

the  Great  Western,  the  arch  recently  erected 
by  the  contractor  over  the  Oxford-road,  near 
Reading,  fell,  on  Friday,  last  week,  with  a 
heavy  crash,  into  a heap  of  ruins.  The  wood- 
work centre,  upon  which  the  bridge  was  built, 
was  eased  about  some  days  before,  and  though 
followed  by  a slight  sinking,  no  apprehension 
of  a fall  was  entertained,  and  accordingly  on 
Thursday  the  entire  frame-work  was  removed, 
and  no  indication  of  instability  could  be  ob- 
served until  the  crash  occurred.  Extreme 
haste  in  construction  and  mixture  of  cement 
are  alleged  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the 

mishap.- The  tunnel  from  Edge  Hill  to  the 

North  Docks,  at  Liverpool,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  Mr.  McCormick,  as  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  at  40/.  per  yard,  or  about 
90,000/.  in  all.  There  is  to  be  a goods 
station  in  Hodson-street  at  the  back  of  Byrom- 

street,  which  will  be  the  only  opening. On 

Wednesday  week,  the  Ashton,  Stalybridge, 
and  Liverpool  Junction  line,  was  privately 
opened  through  to  Stalybridge,  on  which  oc- 
casion Major  Pasley,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Brun,  Lees,  Watts,  and  Jenkins,  engineers, 
attended  to  inspect  the  line.  The  first  part  of 
the  contract,  at  the  Manchester  end,  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hemmingway  and  Pear- 
son, and  the  remainder  part  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
ing and  Cropper,  who  have  had  about  five  out 
of  the  six  miles  and  a half  of  the  work.  The 
latter  gentlemen  commenced  on  their  con- 
tract about  the  8th  of  April,  1845,  and  have, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties, 
completed  the  work  in  something  under  18 
months.  There  are  20  bridges  upon  it,  from 
Manchester  to  Stalybridge,  exclusive  of  the 
ten- arch  viaduct,  which  crosses  the  river  Med- 
lock.  A great  portion  of  the  line  runs  across 
the  Ashton  moss,  and  the  other  part  is  through 
heavy  cuttings  of  marl  and  loam.  The  Ashton 
station  is  a large  commodious  stone  building. 
The  roof  across  the  railway  is  60  feet  span  and 
150  feet  long.  Several  large  warehouses  are 
in  course  of  being  built  at  Ashton,  and  in  those 
erected  there  are  already  no  less  than  3,000 
bags  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  millowners  in 
the  town.  The  terminus  at  Stalybridge  adjoins 
that  of  the  Ashton  branch  of  the  Sheffield  rail- 
way, being  merely  divided  by  a wall.  The  line 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  5th  October. 
From  two  official  documents  lately  pub- 
lished in  France  and  Belgium,  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  gifts  of  land  and  other 
advantages  conferred  by  the  government  of 


these  countries  on  the  companies  which  ob- 
tain the  “ concession,”  the  expenses  of  con- 
structing their  lines  are  not,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  those  at  which  railways  are  now  con- 
structed in  this  country.  Though,  some  years 
ago,  the  average  cost  of  constructing  English 
railways  was  about  30,000/.  per  mile,  the 
average  estimates  of  those  lines  which  obtained 
their  hills  last  session  will  not  exceed  18,000/. 
per  mile,  which  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  average 
cost  of  construction  in  the  case  of  continental 
railways  generally.  The  French  and  Belgian 
lines  are  mainly  worked  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries, which  may  account  for  the  fact — though, 
in  many  instances,  the  lines  are  only  single, 
and  the  trains  not  half  so  numerous  as  in 
England.  The  average  expense  of  working 
them  is  48£  per  cent,  on  the  total  receipts  ; 
while  in  this  country,  the  average  cost  of 
working  does  not  exceed  33  per  cent.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  in  the  case  of  continental  lines, 
that  the  shortest  railways  pay  the  best.  It  is 
the  reverse  in  England.  Out  of  every  1,000,000/. 
of  capital  invested  in  French  and  Belgian  lines, 
it  is  calculated  that  shares  to  the  extent  of 
600,000/.  are  held  by  Englishmen. The  vil- 

lagers of  a little  town  near  Montreuil  have 
refused  to  allow  the  works  of  the  railway  near 
that  town  to  proceed,  as  it  will  run  through 
their  public  cemetery. 

With  reference  to  the  scales  of  charges  for 
telegraphic  messages  on  the  South  Eastern 
line  presented  in  our  last  impression,  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Mining  Journal  with  truth, 
observes,  that  “ the  directors,  with  that  grasp- 
ing and  mercenary  feeling  which  has  cha- 
racterised their  proceedings  of  late,  more  es- 
pecially in  a large  increase  in  their  fares,  have 
set  prices  upon  these  telegraphic  messages 
which  will  entirely  prevent  its  use;  and  thus 
by  their  covetousness,  defeat  their  own  pur- 
poses and  interests.”  Who,  he  asks,  would 
pay  such  prices  for  a few  words  conveyance, 
when  he  can  not  only  send  a sheet  of  foolscap 
fully  written  by  post  for  a penny,  but  actually 
convey  himself  along  the  line  itself  to  a vis-a- 
vis  communication  with  his  correspondents, 
and  return  as  he  went,  all  for  the  amount 
charged  for  the  mere  transmission  of  a mes- 
sage of  a few  words.  The  charges  on  the 
continental  line  of  railway,  noted  also  in  our 
last  week’s  paper,  certainly  present  a marked 
contrast  to  these  ; — a message  of  20  words  for 
50  cents.,  or  about  5d.,  instead  of  5s.,  the 
minimum  charge  in  both  cases!  The  rapacity 
which  thus  overreaches  even  one’s  own  self- 
interest,  is  by  no  mean3  so  glaring  on  others 
of  our  own  British  lines;  as  for  instance, 
on  the  South-Western,  where  messages  arc 
sent  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  88  miles  for 
3s.  if  26  words,  and  Is.  6d.  for  every  additional 
20  words,  up  to  100,  when  the  charge  for  every 
20  words  is  further  restricted  to  Is.  On  the 
Eastern  Counties  even,  the  charges  are  still 
lower  in  proportion,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  presented  on  the  authority 
of  a correspondent  of  the  Chelmsford  Chro- 
nicle : — From  London  to  Broxbourne,  19 
miles, and  allintermediatestations,  2s.;  to  Cam- 
bridge, 57  miles,  and  all  the  stations  between 
Broxbourne  and  Cambridge,  3s.  6d. ; to  Bran- 
don, 88  miles,  and  all  stations  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Brandon,  5s.;  and  to  Yarmouth, 
146  miles,  7s.  6d.  From  Broxbourne  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  the  intermediate  stations,  2s. ; 
to  Brandon,  and  all  stations  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Brandon,  3s.  6d.  From  Cambridge 
to  Brandon,  and  all  intermediate  stations, 
2s.  If  the  message  and  answer  exceeds  40 
words,  an  additional  charge  of  Is.  is  made  for 
every  succeeding  10  words. 


Lighting  and  Heating  by  Carbonic 
Oxide. — A patent  has  been  taken  out,  by 
Mr.  J.  Constable,  of  London,  for  a method  of 
preparing  carbonic  oxide  gas  from  anthracite, 
in  blast  furnaces,  by  aid  of  heated  steam  and 
air;  passing  it,  for  illumination,  through  oil 
of  turpentine,  to  increase  its  brilliancy;  and 
for  heating  purposes,  mixing  it  with  air  sup- 
plied by  gasometer  to  the  burner.  Materials 
valuable  as  manure  are  obtained  from  the 
ashes, — cyanide  of  potassium  by  washings,  and 
ammoniacal  products  by  aid  of  steam  ; the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  guano  thus,  as  in 
Dr.  Playfairs  researches,  and  in  the  scheme 
for  condensing  sewage,  leading  to  a fair  pros- 
pect of  a cheap  supply  of  artificial  equivalents. 
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WELLINGTON  ON  THE  ARCH. 

On  Tuesday  the  colossal  group  was  safely 
conveyed  by  twenty-nine  of  Mr.  Coding’s 
horses,  amid  drums,  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
of  a vast  multitude  of  persons,  from  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  studio  to  the  locus  in  quo , and  on 
Wednesday  it  was  safely  hoisted  on  to  the 
arch.  It  was  raised  by  means  of  strong  six- 
inch  cables  fastened  round  each  thigh  of  the 
horse,  which  were  then  hooked  on  to  the 
blocks  used  in  the  ascent.  Through  these 
blocks,  four  in  number,  triple  sheaved  and 
expressly  made  for  this  occasion,  ran  six  ropes, 
also  quite  new  and  made  of  the  strongest  yarn, 
each  rope  being  calculated  equal  to  ten  tons. 
Upon  the  traversing  platform  above,  were  four 
“crabs,”  or  powerful  windlasses,  worked  by 
eight  men  each.  The  scaffolding,  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wyatt,  was  of  itself  a wonderful 
work,  being  115  feet  in  height,  and  having 
taken,  we  are  told,  upwards  of  200  loads  of 
timber  in  its  construction,  besides  scaffold 
poles  and  planks.  The  height  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  statue  was  74  feet,  and 
thence  it  had  to  traverse  a distance  of  60  feet 
to  arrive  at  the  pedestal  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception upon  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  ar- 
rangements were  all  admirable,  and  entitle 
those  who  were  concerned  to  great  praise. 

We  have  now  to  wait  the  opinion  of  the 
“ competent  persons  ” to  be  chosen  by  Govern- 
ment, being  nevertheless  more  strong  than  ever 
in  our  own. 


THE  NEW  MUSIC  HALL  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  new  concert  hall,  at  the  corner  of 
Hope-street  and  Myrtle-street,  Liverpool,  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  week.  It  will  be  a very 
spacious  and  commodious  building.  The  de- 
sign is  by  Mr.  J.  Cunningham.  The  cost  will 
be  23,000/.,  and  the  accommodation  for  2,300 
persons.  The  following  particulars  are  from 
Gore's  Advertiser : — 

“The  hall  will  have  two  fronts,  one  towards 
Ilope-street,  the  other  towards  Myrtle-street. 
In  accordance  with  its  character,  the  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Italian.  The  length 
of  the  building  will  be  upwards  of  175  feet, 
its  breadth  112  feet,  and  its  elevation,  exter- 
nally, 65  feet.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
surmount  it  with  a dome;  but,  owing  to  the 
increased  expense  which  this  must  have  occa- 
sioned, as  well  as  the 'unnecessary  flood  of 
light  which  it  would  have  thrown  in,  the  idea 
has  been  abandoned.  The  erection  will  be 
entirely  of  stone,  the  two  fronts  being  of  white 
stone,  the  back  and  side  of  red  stone,  finished 
with  white. 

The  main  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  provi- 
sion made  to  prevent  over-crowding,  and  afford 
easy  ingress  and  egress.  This  is  accomplished 
in  several  ways.  On  each  front  there  is  an 
open  arcade,  with  bold  pilasters  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  first  story,  the  intermediate  spaces 
being  arched,  having  impost  piers,  impost 
mouldings,  &c.  There  are  five  arches  to  the 
Hope-street  front,  and  eight  to  the  front  to- 
wards Myrtle-street.  A corridor  extends  round 
three  sides  of  the  pit,  there  being  on  each  side 
three  doors  from  the  arcade,  and  from  the 
corridor  into  the  pit  no  less  than  eight.  The 
flanks  of  each  front  in  a small  measure  recede. 
A cornice  and  string  course  run  above  the  first 
story  and  below  the  upper  windows,  the  inter- 
stice being  filled  up  with  panels.  The  upper 
windows  have  architraves,  friezes,  and  pedi- 
mented  carved  cornices  and  mould  cappings. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  is 
surmounted  by  a richly-sculptured  block  cor- 
nice, ornamented  with  rosettes,  &c. ; and  on 
the  central  breaks  of  each  front  the  usual  and 
appropriate  musical  emblems  will  be  cut. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  will  be  painted  in 
encaustic,  with  appropriate  emblematic  orna- 
ments, in  a style,  we  believe,  similar  to  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  in  London.  The  inte- 
rior of  all  the  rooms  is  lofty,  and  provi- 
sion will  be  made  to  secure  due  ventilation  and 
heating.  The  entrances  into  the  pit  will  be 
merely  covered  with  curtains.  The  place  will 
be  lighted  on  a new  plan.  Above  the  cornices 
surrounding  the  pit  Mr.  Cunningham  proposes 
to  introduce  pipes  terminating  as  acroteriae 


in  the  form  of  honeysuckles,  which  by  a sim- 
ple contrivance  may  be  made  to  light  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  without  the  offensive 
glare  caused  by  the  chandeliers  and  the 
common  modes.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  materials,  it  is  said  every  attention 
will  be  paid  to  true  acoustic  principles.”  We 
shall  see. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  IN  LYNN. 

On  the  24th  ult.,  a new  church  in  Lynn 
(St.  John’s)  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  A correspondent  has  forwarded  the 
following  particulars  : — 

The  style  is  early  English  or  lancet,  of  a 
very  plain  character,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance massive.  The  west  front  is  in  three 
divisions;  horizontally, with  quadrilateral  stair- 
case and  bell  turrets  at  the  angles.  In  the 
lower  division  is  a well-proportioned  doorway, 
with  oak  doors  and  wrought-iron  furniture ; 
the  second  division  has  an  arcade  of  five  arches, 
two  of  which  are  for  windows;  the  third  di- 
vision includes  a lofty  gable  pierced  with  a 
small  lancet  window  for  the  roof.  The  south 
elevation  presents  a row  of  five  circular  win- 
dows with  trefoil  lights  in  the  clerestory.  The 
south  aisle  receives  light  from  five  lancet 
windows,  one  of  which  is  at  the  west  end  ; and 
the  walls  are  supported  by  six  massive  but- 
tresses of  good  proportion.  The  south  door 
is  between  the  second  and  third  buttresses. 
The  north  elevation  differs  from  the  south, 
having  a porch  with  high  pitched  gable,  an 
oaken  door  with  wrought-iron  hinges,  handles, 
&c.  There  is  also  a door  of  entrance  to  the 
vestry  on  the  north  side.  In  the  east  elevation 
the  nave  gable,  surmounted  by  a cross,  rises 
above  the  gable  of  the  chancel,  which  has  also 
a cross;  there  are  in  all  three  stone  crosses 
placed  on  the  gables,  and  two  of  gilded  metal, 
on  the  pinnacles  of  the  west  turrets.  The 
nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  are  covered  with 
scalloped  tiles.  The  interior  has  good  solid 
stone  piers  and  oak  open  seats.  The  follow- 
ing are  its  dimensions  within  the  walls : — 
Nave,  73  feet  3 inches,  by  55  feet  9 inches; 
chancel,  39  feet  9 inches,  by  25  feet  6 inches  ; 
transepts,  15  feet  by  15  feet ; height  of  nave 
from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof,  56  feet;  ditto  of 
chancel  ditto,  42  feet;  height  of  clerestory 
walls,  33  feet  6 inches  ; ditto  of  aisles  wall, 
17  feet;  ditto  of  chancel  ditto,  20  feet.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  and  clerestory  are  supported 
on  five  arches  springing  from  six  columns,  two 
of  which  are  engaged. 

We  have  spoken  of  transepts,  but  these  pro- 
perly speaking  are  chapels  terminating  the 
aisles,  and  open  to  the  chancel  on  the  north 
and  south  sides — lit  with  double  lancet 
windows.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  supported  on  corbel  heads  carved  in  stone. 
A vestry,  measuring  12  feet  6 inches,  by  11 
feet  9 inches,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  altar  table,  reading  desk,  and 
pulpit  are  of  oak,  plain  in  character,  but  ap- 
propriate. The  triple  lancet  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  is  filled  with  painted 
glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes  ; tbe  devices,  which  are 
on  medallions,  exhibit  the  crucifixion,  our 
Lord  after  his  resurrection,  the  hand  sti etched 
out  as  in  the  act  of  benediction  ; the  ascension, 
and  on  four  others  the  emblems  of  the  evan- 
gelists. 

The  church  affords  accommodation  for 
1,000  persons  ; the  cost  will  be  about  5,000/.  ; 
Mr.  Salvin  is  the  architect ; Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Son,  of  Wbittlesea,  the  builders. 

On  the  preceding  day,  the  church  of  Tilney, 
St.  Lawrence,  in  the  same  diocese,  which  has 
been  completely  restored,  was  consecrated. 
The  tower  was  the  only  part  of  the  ancient 
structure  which  did  not  need  thorough  resto- 
ration ; to  this  a spire  has  been  added.  More 
than  2,000/.  have  been  spent  in  the  rebuilding, 
the  whole  of  which  was  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Mann,  of  Lynn. 

St.  Margaret’s,  the  mother  church,  is  also  in 
course  of  restoration. 


The  Fine  Arts  in  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament. — The  commissioners  have  pub- 
lished their  sixth  report,  wherein  they  express 
their  approval  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  fresco,  and  re- 
commend that  the  other  artists  to  be  employed, 
adapt  the  size  of  their  figures,  the  style  of 
colouring,  and  the  finish  of  their  work,  to 
agree  with  it. 


Corrrflpontieiue* 

GREEN  MARBLE  OF  IRELAND. 

Sir, — Having  lately  read  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  respect  of  the 
marbles  of  Ireland,  had  notfallen  to  the  ground, 
I beg  to  give  a little  information  on  the  green 
marbles  of  that  country.  In  the  year  1839  or 
1840,  a quantity  was  imported  from  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Martin,  and  was  laid  on  Mr.  Freeman’s 
Wharf,  Mi  11  bank,  for  safety,  where  it  remained 
until  it  had  nearly  “eaten  itself  up.”  At  that 
time  the  Wyndham  Club  were  desirous  of 
having  two  chimney-pieces  placed  in  one  of 
their  principal  apartments  in  St.  James’s-squarc, 
upon  which  Mr.  Martin  presented  them  with 
as  much  green  marble  as  would  make  them, 
according  to  a design  by  Mr.  Bardwell ; and  to 
my  father  was  confided  the  execution.  I can 
bear  testimony  to  tbe  great  beauty  of  the 
marble,  carrying  as  it  does  every  shade  of 
green  intermixed  with  seams  of  white,  deli- 
cately tinged  with  green  and  pinkish  brown. 
Yet  it  never  gained  much  favour,  chiefly  from 
not  being  carefully  selected ; it  appears  to 
have  been  shipped  just  as  it  came  to  hand, 
therefore  much  of  it  was  worthless,  having  no 
beauty  in  colour,  and  refusing  to  take  any 
polish. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  any  is  again  im- 
ported, it  will  be  properly  selected,  so  as  to  give 
it  a fair  chance.  I shall  be  happy  to  shew  any 
person  specimens  of  the  marble  used  for  the 
Wyndham  Club. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

C.  S.  Kelsey. 

Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  Sept.  23. 


IMPROVED  TRAP  FOR  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — I am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the 
hint  I suggested,  under  the  signature  Z.  Z.,  is 
likely  to  produce  some  little  benefit;  and  al- 
though I did  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
stench-trap,  I find  it  was  then  fully'  described, 
and  the  cut  shewn  in  your  last  number  in  every 
respect  tallies  with  that  description.  I should 
not  have  ventured  to  write  to  you  again  upon 
the  subject,  had  any  acknowledgment  been 
made  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  whence  it  appears 
he  derived  the  idea  for  the  “ improved  trap  for 
house-drains.”  I would  now  only  add,  that 
the  trap  should  be  in  one  piece,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  joint  below  the  water  line;  and 
I think  you  will  at  once  see  the  objection  to 
the  position  of  the  present  joint,  as  any  slight 
settlement  of  the  work  would  easily  disrupture 
it,  and  of  course  the  efficacy  of  the  trap  would 
be  immediately  destroyed,  even  should  only'  a 
small  portion  of  the  water  escape. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  E.  B.  Lamb. 

26,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place, 

28th  Sept.  1846. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Sir, — Having  just  seen  in  The  Builder 
of  the  12th  September,  a letter  signed  “ W. 
Woods,”  stating  that  he  has  lately  been  re- 
pairing the  roofs  of  eight  fourth-rate  houses  at 
Balham  Hill,  at  a cost  of  12s.  each  house,  and 
that  the  district  surveyor  claims  a fee  of  10s. 
on  each, — now  the  truth  of  the  case  is  this, 
I have  only  made  a charge  of  10s.  fee  on  two 
houses,  the  roofs  of  which  have  been  the 
greater  part  stripped  and  new  gutters  laid,  as 
shewn  in  my  monthly  return  of  December 
last. — I am,  Sir,  &c.,  Jno.  Mullins. 

St.  John’s  Grove,  North  Brixton, 

25th  Sept.  1846. 


Sewers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— Last 
week  tenders  were  delivered  at  Ventnor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  for  building  sewers  under  the  Im- 
provement Commissioners.  They  required 
two  tenders;  one  of  them  calculating  the 
brickwork  all  9- inch  work,  similar  to  the 
Westminster  division,  and  the  other  for  4£ 
inch  work,  with  radiated  bricks  in  cement. 
A correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  tenders  delivered  : — 

gin.  work.  -lj  in.  radiated  B. 

£.  s.  £.  s.  d. 
Brooks,  Southampton. . 3,700  0 

Read,  Ventnor  1,500  0 ..  1,200  0 0 

Ball,  ,,  1,050  0 ..  730  0 0 

Starkey,  London 1,030  0 ..  780  0 0 

Emett  and  Tew,  South- 
ampton  1,032  16  ..  710  12  6 

The  commissioners  adopted  the  4£-inch  work, 
and  accepted  Emett  and  Tew’s  tender. 
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Retort  on  Iron Furnaces. — The  report 
of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  and  Professor  Bunsen, 
of  Marburg-,  on  the  conditions  and  products  of 
iron  furnaces,  called  for  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, is  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial value  to  the  prospects  of  our  highly  im- 
portant iron  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time 
full  of  interest  to  chemical  science  in  some 
of  the  views  which  it  developes.  On  the  one 
hand  it  exhibits  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the 
reduction  of  iron  from  the  ore  by  cyanogen 
gas  as  the  chief  agent;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
shews  that,  in  addition  to  a vast  saving  of  fuel, 
about  2 cwts.  of  sal-ammoniac  may  daily  be 
collected  at  the  single  establishment  at  Alfre- 
ton,  where  the  experiments  were  made  ; thus 
leading  us  to  infer  that,  in  the  iron  furnaces  of 
Britain,  there  may  be  obtained,  from  vapour 
which  now  passes  away,  an  enormous  quantity 
of  this  valuable  substance,  which  would  ma- 
terially lessen  the  dependence  of  our  agricul- 
turists on  foreign  guano,  a purpose,  by  the 
way,  which  is  also  at  the  present  moment  held 
forth  in  prospect  as  an  advantage  derivable 
from  another  proposed  improvement  in  che- 
mical practice,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  also 
called  another  new  discovery  in  chemical 
science ; namely,  the  proposed  condensation 
of  sewage  into  solid  manure,  as  noticed  below. 

Condensation  of  Sewage  into  Solid 
Manure. — An  explanatory  lecture  was  deli- 
vered in  our  hearing  at  the  Westminster  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institution,  on  Friday  last, 
by  the  patentee,  Mr.  William  Higgs,  who 
proved,  clearly  enough,  the  possibility  of  con- 
densing, in  a solid  form,  all  that  is  valuable  as 
manure  in  the  sewage  of  towns,  by  collecting 
it  in  tanks,  wherein  all  that  is  solid  and  in- 
soluble, or  merely  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
would,  of  course,  subside,  while  by  aid  of  cal- 
careous or  other  reagents,  the  soluble  phos 
phates,  or  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  might  be  con- 
verted into  insoluble  salts,  and  precipitated 
amongst  the  general  sediment,  or  apart  from 
it;  and  the  ammoniacal  and  hydro-sulphuric 
vapours, unitingin  hydro-sulphuretof  ammonia, 
be  also  condensed,  by  aid  of  chlorine,  in 
covered  air-tight  areas  above  the  tanks,  and 
added,  in  form  of  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphur, 
to  the  other  valuable  materials  ; the  residual 
water  of  the  sewage  thus,  in  effect,  being  ren- 
dered perfectly  pure  before  it  issues  into  the 
river  that  may  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Into  the  question  of  the  profitable  and  prac- 
ticable adoption,  or  the  relative  merits,  of  such 
an  economical  and  save-all  system,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter;  but  we  may  remark,  that 
certainly  the  health  of  towns  could  not  but  be 
vastly  benefited  by  the  absorption  and  solidifi- 
cation of  the  volatile  and  unwholesome  vapours 
hitherto  permitted  to  emanate  from  sewers, 
and  even  by  the  purification  of  the  rivers,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  habitations  of  man  are 
so  frequently  constructed. 

Plans  for  laying  out  the  Jephson 
Gardens. — Relative  to  a letter  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  paper  of  the  19th  ultimo,  a corre- 
spondent says,  that  none  of  the  plans  submitted 
were  equal  to  what  was  desired  (we  should 
have  wondered  if  they  had  been): — The  plan 
selected  as  No.  1 , the  writer  says,  “ was  sub- 
sequently considered  impracticable,  and  none 
of  the  others  meeting  with  approval,  the  com- 
mittee exercised  a right  they  have,  in  attempt- 
ing to  procure  what  they  consider  more  suit- 
able, and  invited  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Squir- 
liill  to  furnish  designs  for  two  lodges  and  other 
buildings,  with  full  detail  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, &c.,  and  for  which  they  are  each  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  sum  of  forty-two  shillings, 
the  designs  to  become  the  property  of  the 
committee!  This  is  the  ‘job’  complained  of 
by  * one  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Leam- 
ington.The  result  of  competitions  con- 
ducted as  they  now  usually  are,  is  every  day 
less  satisfactory,  or  we  should  rather  say,  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  desire  to  see  an  al- 
teration of  the  system.  We  have  before  us  the 
particulars  of  a recent  competition  in  Ken- 
sington and  proceedings  now  going  on  there, 
which  promise  to  be  very  instructive. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Old  Jewry. — Early 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  a party-wall  and 
part  of  a large  five-storied  house  fell,  at  the 
corner  of  Gresham -street,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  an  adjoining  house.  The  only 
occupants,  two  females,  escaped  in  their  night 
clothes, 


Effect  of  Pavements  upon  Health. — 
The  causes  of  disease,  which  are  being  inves- 
tigated so  extensively  at  the  present  time,  are 
sometimes  traced  to  the  most  remote  origin. 
It  would  enter  the  minds  of  few  that  pave- 
ments, which  are  constructed  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  transit  in  crowded  cities,  are 
preventitives  to  ill-health;  but  such  has  re- 
cently been  proved.  The  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool having  recently  paved  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  that  town,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  health  of  the  people  residing  in  them  has 
wonderfully  improved,  and  that  deaths  were 
less  frequent.  This  led  to  further  inquiry, 
and  attention  was  directed  to  six  of  the  worst 
courts  in  Liverpool.  Of  them,  Mr.  Carr  of 
the  southern  dispensary  remarks,  that  they 
were  formerly  so  notoriously  unhealthy,  that 
the  medical  attendant  was  hardly  ever  out  of 
them,  and  when  any  epidemics  visited  the 
town,  these  places  exhibited  their  results  in 
perfection  ; the  surface  being  in  a most  dis- 
graceful state,  covered  to  some  depth  with 
putrid  mud,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  place  large  stones  at  intervals,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  bouses  by  stepping 
from  one  to  another.  It  is  also  stated  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Holme  that,  in  Freemason’s  row,  he 
found,  about  two  years  ago,  a court  of  houses, 
the  floors  of  which  were  below  the  public 
street,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  court  was  a 
floating  mass  of  putrified  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  so  dreadfully  offensive  that  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a precipitate  retreat ; yet 
the  whole  of  the  houses  were  inhabited  ! Since 
these  sinks  of  insalubrity  have  been  paved, 
the  change  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  even  more  remarkable  than  what  may 
have  been  anticipated.  In  one  place  (Brid- 
port-courl),  which  contains  eighteen  houses, 
the  cases  of  sickness  were  eighteen  before  to 
four  after  the  flags  were  laid  down.  In  ano- 
ther alley  (Oak-court),  the  proportion  is  five 
cases  now  to  twenty-eight  in  former  years  ; 
and,  so  far  as  observation  has  been  extended, 
which  it  has  been  to  fifiy-seven  of  the  houses, 
the  fronts  of  which  have  been  paved,  to 
eighty-five  cases  of  sickness  which  occurred 
before  paving,  only  sixteen  have  taken  place 
since. — Chambers'  Journal. 

Contracts  for  Iron.— At  a meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Stowe  Valley  Railway,  held  at 
Birmingham  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
just  past,  for  receiving  tenders,  about  twenty 
for  chairs,  and  ten  for  rails,  were  sent  in  (vary- 
ing considerably  in  prices),  and  from  which 
the  following  were  selected: — W.  Sparrow, 
Bilston  Works,  3,500  tons  of  rails  and  1,000 
tons  of  chairs  ; Lord  Ward,  1,000  tons  of 
chairs  ; and  Messrs.  Bradley  and  Co.,  Bradley 
Works,  for  2,000  tons  of  rails.  The  meeting 
having  been  private,  the  prices  could  not  be 
exactly  given,  but  the  rails,  it  is  understood, 
were,  on  the  whole,  let  for  under  10/.  per  ton, 
the  chairs  for  7/.  per  ton  ; and,  considering  the 
number  of  railway  projects  on  hand,  and  con- 
sequent demand  for  iron,  the  directors  were 
of  opinion  that  the  contracts  were  effected  on 
advantageous  terms.  The  whole  of  the  iron 
is  to  be  supplied  before  the  end  of  next  year, 
and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
directors  to  forward  the  works. — A contract 
for  20,000  tons  of  iron  was  also  adjudged 
about  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Guest,  price 
10/.  a ton. 

Railway  Metropolitan  Termini. — The 
Observer  says,  “ The  novel  sight  will  soon  be 
witnessed  of  many  hundreds  of  men  employed 
in  the  very  heart  of  London  in  the  construction 
of  a railway.  The  London  and  South-Western 
Company  have  now  got  possession  of  nearly  all 
the  property  necessary  for  the  extension  of 
their  line  to  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  the  most 
active  preparations  are  making  for  commencing 
the  construction  of  the  works  without  delay. 
There  will  be  a magnificent  station  at  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge.  The  extent  and  style  of  the 
erection  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  its 
cost  will  exceed  100,000/.  The  expenses  of 
constructing  the  extension  line  from  Nine  Elms 
to  Hungerford  Bridge,  including  the  purchase 
of  property,  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  be  under 
600,000/.,  making,  with  the  station,  700,000/., 
or  the  enormous  sum  of  350,000/.  per  mile. 

Paddington  Hospital.  — A munificent 
lady  has  lately  bequeathed  1,000/.  to  the  new 
hospital.  We  hope  this  will  put  a little  fresh 
life  into  the  undertaking,  and  lead  to  some- 
thing like  work  in  earnest. 


Preliminary  Costs  of  Railways. — 
Welsh  Midland  v.  Shrewsbury  Railway.  It 
will  perhaps  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know,  as  the  Welsh  Midland  Company'  are 
just  winding  up  their  affairs,  that  the  cost  per 
mile  of  the  engineering,  surveying,  and  legal 
expenses  of  that  company  was  near  1,100/.  per 
mile,  while  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  cost 
only  500/.  per  mile.  The  former,  as  is  well 
known,  failed  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  Committee,  in  consequence  of 
grievous  errors  in  the  plans,  &c. ; while  the 
latter  company,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Great- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  a few  landed  proprietors,  have  suc- 
ceeded with  their  bill,  and  are  now  making 
preparations  to  proceed  with  their  works.  The 
engineers  to  the  former  were  Messrs.  Stephen- 
son, Gibbs,  Sherrard,  and  Hall ; to  the  latter, 
Messrs.  Robertson  and  Baylis. 

Effects  of  bad  Ventilation. — In  a 
report  on  the  sickness  among  the  Edinburgh 
Police,  recently  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tait,  the 
effect,  upon  the  health,  of  an  ill-ventilated  sec- 
tion-house is  noticed,  and  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional example  of  the  importance  of  pure  air, 
and  plenty  of  it.  The  men  boarded  in  this 
house  were  the  heartiest  and  youngest  in  the 
force,  yet  the  ratio  of  sickness  among  the  men 
out  of  the  section- house  was  205-59,  and 
amongst  those  in  it  35l-35,  being  a diflerence 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  1 45*7 G.  Out  of  the  37 
men  boarded  in  it,  only  one  was  found  free  from 
functional  disorder,  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  which  were  great  sensibility  to  cold,  copious 
cold  perspirations,  constant  sense  of  fatigue, 
pain  in  the  eyeballs,  and  los3  of  appetite. 
Statistics  will  at  last  force  upon  us  sound  con- 
victions. The  progress  of  knowledge  is  slow 
and  not  unobstructed. 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

impelled,  by  the  interference  of  the  Slump  Gfli 
' the  parties  to  whom  tender*,  &c.  nre  to  be 
nienco  of  our  renders,  however,  they  are  t 
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Builder,’1 


i Devon- 


2,  Vork-*lreei 

For  tlie  works  necessary 
shire-street,  about  750  feet. 

For  the  works  necessary  i 
chapel-road,  about 390  feet. 

For  the  works  necessary  ir 
street,  about  212  feet. 

For  the  works  [necessary  i 
Commercial-road,  about  6/5  feet. 

For  the  works  necessary  in  extending  sewers  in  Plummer'i 
row,  about  790  feet. 


extending  sewers  i 
extending  sewers  along  White- 
extending sewers  along  Union- 
extending sewers  in 


For  the  whole  works  on  two  portions  of  the  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, an4  Carlisle  Railway  : divided  into  several  contracts. 

For  the  supply  of  500  tons  of  Kentish  ragstone,  broken  to 
regular  sizes,  not  exceeding  two  inches  square,  for  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  at  Hackney. 

For  500  tons  of  best  blue  Guernsey  granite  chipping,  for 
the  Hackney  Union. 

For  the  execution  of  the  works  on  the  Newry,  Warren- 
point,  and  llostrevor  Railway,  from  near  Newry  to  near 
Rostrevor,— a length  of  about  8 miles,  and  for  repairing  same 
for  one  year. 

For  the  construction  of  the  East  Riding  branch  of  the 
York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  from  York  to  Markct- 
Weighton,  a leng  h of  21  miles,  or  thereabouts. 

For  the  construction  of  the  various  stations,  buildings,  or 
other  works  hetween  York  and  Market-Weighton,  on  the 
branch  line  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway. 

For  supplying  and  laying  cast-iron  water-pipes,  cocks,  and 
other  castings  for  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  Water  Works 
(promptly). 

For  carpenter’s  work  to  be  done  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
Gaol  and  House  of  Correction. 

For  plumber’s,  glazier’s,  and  painter’s  work,  to  be  done 
at  the  Bury  Gaol. 

For  making  a cylindrical  sewer  in  Regent-street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

For  supply  of  a condensing  steam-engine  of  6 to  8-horse 
power,  at  Reading. 

For  the  construction  of  a reservoir  and  filter-beds,  for  the 
water  works  at  Warrington,  including  all  earthwork,  ma- 
sonry, storing,  diversions  of  roads  and  water-courses,  &c. 
(promptly). 

For  the  completion  of  the  works  of  the  Borough  Gaol  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  supply  of  the  necessary  materials  and 
labour  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  repair  of  the  Yeovil  turnpike-road  (a  length  of  26 
miles),  for  three  years. 

For  making  and  laying  the  Newry  and  Enniskillen  Rail- 
way, from  Lisnisk  to  Drumennis,  a length  of  8 miles,  with 
all  excavations,  embankments,  bridges,  culverts,  gates, 
fences,  roads,  &c.,  and  for  repairing  the  same  for  one  year. 

For  making  turn-tables  and  other  machinery  for  railway 
carriages  and  waggons  for  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction, 
and  Navan  Branch  Railway. 

For  the  building  of  all  the  stations  and  gate-keepers’  houses 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Line  of  Railway. 

For  about  fifty  yards  of  pump  trees,  6 to  9 inches  in  dia- 
meter, also  for  tram  rails,  at  Willenhall. 

For  the  building  of  the  stone  wall  to  surround  the  pro- 
posed Church  of  England  Cemetery  at  Warstone. 

For  taking  down  and  reconstructing  Looe-bridge,  Corn- 
wall (further  tenders  wanted). 

For  3,500  tons  of  malleable  iron  railway  bars  for  the  East 
and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. 

For  about  1,300  tons  of  cast-iron  railway  chairs  for  the 
East  and  iVest  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. 
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For  supplying  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Maryport  and  Carlisle,  with  the  following  fence 
rails  and  posts,  viz,,  2,000  rails  10  ft.  8 by  34  in.  and  1 one- 
eighth  in. ; 2,000  posts  5 ft.  by  3 in.  and  24  in.  ; 1,000  posts 
5 ft.  6 in.  by  4 in.  and  3 in.  ; 1 ,000  posts  5 ft.  6 by  3 in.  and 
3 in  . ; and  1,000  posts  5 ft.  6 by  3j  in.  and  3 in. 

For  building  lock-up  cells  and  turnkey’s  residence,  at 
Hartshorn,  Derbyshire. 

For  the  execution  of  the  whole  works  of  the  Dundee  arid 
Arbroath  Junction  with  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line  at 
Arbroath, — a length  of  nearly  a mile,  with  earthwork  and 
bridges  of  considerable  extent. 

For  about  1,000  tons  of  cast-iron  railway  chairs  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Northern  railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  30,000  railway  sleepers  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Northern 
railway  (extension  of  time). 

For  45,000  railway  sleepers  of  foreign  timber  for  the  East 
and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. 

For  the  construction  of  the  various  stations,  buildings,  and 
other  works  between  Church  Fenton  and  Harrogate  on  the 
Church  Fenton  and  Harrogate  branch  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Railway. 


For  four  good  draughtsmen  experienced  in  drawing  bridges 
and  other  railway  works,  for  the  East  Lancashire  Railway 
Company. 

For  letting  a small  iron-foundry  at  Lincoln  : rent  taken  in 
costings. 

i'or  nn  engineer,  to  go  to  Mexico  to  superintend  engines, 
nud  prepare  drawings  lor  engine  works : also 

For  a smith  and  a carpenter,  both  accustomed  to  mine- 
work— to  go  also  to  Mexico. 

For  an  indefinite  number  of  good  marble  masons  : con- 
stant work  at  Bradford. 

For  labourers  to  inclose  several  hundreds  of  acres  of  waste 
lands  with  stone  or  turf,  at  St.  Agnes  and  Perrnnzabuloc, 
Cornwall,  at  per  yard  of  eighteen  feet  in  length.  N.B.  Lenses 
of  land  given  to  said  laboures  on  Goenvrca  Commons  for  21 
years,  at  Is.  per  acre. 

For  an  inspector  (salary  150/.)  and  two  surveyors  (salary 
SO/.)  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Paving  Board. 

For  10  or  12  good  moulders  (not  club-men)  at  full  country 
wages,  at  Reading. 

For  the  letting  of  a carpenter’s  yard  at  Knottingley,  York- 
shire, fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  the  business. 

For  the  election  of  two  poor  lame  painters  to  Mr.  Stock’s 
Charity,  at  the  Painters’  Hall,  Quecnhithc. 


APPROACHING  SALES  OF  WOOD,  &c. 

BY  AUCTION. 

At  Norton,  Long  Buckley,  and  Welton : 600  maiden  oak, 
ash,  clui,  sycamore,  and  poplar  timber  trees. 

At  Dunham  Lodge,  Norfolk  : about  300  oak,  ash,  beech, 
and  alder  timber-trees  and  stands,  20  dozen  hurdles,  &c. 

At  Ilchcstcr  Jail  (unless  previously  disposed  of  in  one  lot 
before  2nd  October) : all  the  building  materials  of  said  jail. 

At  Sheffield : an  extensive  assortment  of  cedar,  ebony, 
box-wood,  and  pheasant-wood,  &c.,  suitable  for  engineers, 
cabinet-makers,  &c. 

At  Broomfield,  nenr  Chelmsford:  a large  quantity  of  use- 
ful oak  and  elm  trees,  willows,  larches,  ashes,  apples,  wal- 
nuts, & c. 

At  Earith : a quantity  of  building  materials,  comprising 
fifty  fine  large  oak  piles  and  bearers,  and  a lot  of  fir  timber, 
deals,  and  oak  planking,  with  20,000  bricks,  a quantity  of 
iron  Ac.,  in  lots. 

At  Ipswich  : a quantity  of  oak  slabs,  &c. 

BY  PRIVATE  TENDER. 

At  Greenwich  hospital : 9 lots  of  oak,  larch,  beech,  spruce, 
and  other  timber. 

At  Birmingham:  n rotary  cylinder;  diameter  19  in.  by 
0 in.  (or  would  be  exchanged). 

At  Leeds  : three  second-hand  boilers  25  horse-power  each, 
suitable  for  railway  contractors. 

At  Ludgatc-street : two  wrought-iron  panelled  doors,  7 
feet  high  and  6 feet  8 wide  ; also  two  other  doors,  7 feet  high, 

3 feet  wide  for  party- walls,  suitable  under  the  new  Buildings 
Act. 

At  the  Adclphi : a cast-iron  tank  32  feet  by  1 9 feet  6,  and 

4 feet  2 deep,  for  holding  15,000  gallons  in  two  quantities, 
being  divided. 

At  Salisbury  : a second-hand  church  or  turret  clock. 

At  Carnarvon  : a slate  quarry. 

At  39,  Great  Tower-street : a 12-horse  condensing  steam- 
engine,  made  for  the  Bauk  of  England. 

At  Newington  Causeway : steam  saw  mills. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" Tar  and  Grand  Floors .” — A correspondent  wishes  to 
know  the  best  method  of  making  floors  with  a composition 
of  gravel  and  gas  tar. 

“ HI.  Giles’s,  Camberwell.”— Wc  arc  asked  to  say  who 
directed  the  removal  of  the  paintings  from  the  pulpit  of  this 
church,  but  have  not  had  time  to  inquire  into  it. 

“ F.  T.”— We  arc  much  deceived  as  to  our  correspondent’s 
intelligence  if  he  has  read  carefully  the  papers  referred  to. 

“ S.  N.”  will  find  some  remarks  on  lightning  conductors 
in  our  present  number. 

“ Observer.”— We  understand  that  a carriage  entrance  to 
the  park  near  the  spot  pointed  out  is  contemplated. 

“ Westminster  Bridge."—  Correspondents  ask  us  if  designs 
will  be  obtained  by  competition.  We  believe  nothing  is  yet 
settled. 

“ A Practical  Designer."— We  will  look  to  the  criticisms 
complained  of.  As  a general  rule,  however,  we  do  as  well  as 
wc  can  ourselves,  and  avoid  finding  fault  with  contemporary 
journals. 

“ A Carpenter." — We  do  not  know  the  depth  of  the 
deepest  shaft  in  England. 

*•  X.  y.  "A" — Chimney  backs  in  lowest  story  of  third-rate 
house  must  be  14  inches  thick  if  in  party  wall ; 9 inches 
if  in  other  wall. 

“ Arnett’ s Valve." — Purchase  a penny  pamphlet  on  ven- 
tilation, published  by  Churchill,  Prince’s-street,  Soho. 

“ Constant  Reader  ” (Doings  of  Official  Referees),  next 
week. 

“ Suburban  Reader." — Ditto. 

“ H.  B .”  shall  appear. 

Received. — “ F.  T.”  (Roman  Cement),  “ G.  W.,”  “A. 
J.  G.,”  “ Subscriber”  (Stourbridge),  “ G.  R.  L.,”  “ O.,” 
“ J.  M.,”  » Q.,”  “ R.  C.  S.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost’cvcry  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet, 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.R.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHfeS  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 

Made  for  the  trade. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1>  Amwbll  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  bets  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  Tie  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  0u.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  the  PA  I NTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi* 
tecture,  and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-strcet,  Edinburgh. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS.— Transpa- 
rent Sheeting,  to  cover  in  Windows,  Is.  per  yard, 
nearly  2 yards  wide.  Waterproof  tarpauling,  2 yards  wide, 
Is.  2d.  per  yard.  Wire  fencing,  2-incn  mesh  (close  enough 
to  protect  from  rabbits,  Ac.),  9d.  per  yard,  4 feet  high  ; may 
be  had  wider  or  narrower.  Very  thick  tarpaulings,  2s.  per 
square  yard.  Roofing  canvas,  as  thick  as  floor-cloth,  is. 
per  square  yard.  — ROBERT  RICHARDSON,  maker  of 
tarpaulings,  21,  Tonbridgc-place,  corner  of  Judd-strcet, 
New- road,  London. 

N.B.  Tarpaulings  lent  on  hire. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  " Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  111,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  44d.  per  foot  j glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  2ls. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7»-  fid.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.  ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34a.  complete;  -/-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgatc-strect  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

q A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assbrt- 

« • XJL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
S H HOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
® 2 planed  to  a paralled  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
p»  S to  14  inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
" SASH  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  (late  C.  Moore  and 
Son),  Wilton-road,  Pimlico,  and  Great  Smith-street,  West- 
minster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Aci 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  Ac.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S-.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  ceda.r,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Ac. 
Pantile  oak  and’  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  Ac. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWltfG  and  PLANltfG  MILLS, 
Bclvcdcrc-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  conics  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  liy 
nn  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


ZINC  WORKS;  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  Ac.  Ac. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  Ac.  Ac.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  Ac.  Ac.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-squarc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  A BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  varioua 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKM AKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trada  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
P-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

the  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

L TUBE  COMPANY",  42,  Cambridgc-street,  Birming- 
n,  and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  lubes 
dcr  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
icntce.  These  Tubes  arc  now  very  extensively  used  in 
■ Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
gland  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
1 more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ded not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
ilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
hout  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
dge-strect,  Crescent,  Birmingham;  London  Warehouse, 
Upper  Thamei-sireet. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
A (rents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F,  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 
cester. 


E 


NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 

be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

ILLTAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable,  than  lead, 
and  30  per  cent,  cheaper. — Sold  by  Messrs.  J . and  J . SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-ME' TALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes.— The  Public  is 
respcctfuliy  informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  from  Whitefriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLES- 
FIELD-STREET  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
large  Stock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro- Metallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  capped 
joints,  roll  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments  ; paving,  in  6 in. 
7$  in.  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  in  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drains,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints  ; conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water;  tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material ; channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving ; sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney  tops,  &c.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  are  near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats 
are  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonics,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefriars  to  be 
let  for  a term. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  alhxed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

rriHE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 
JL  these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 
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The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  tHt  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
1 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shottees,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  aee  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

PLAT  LATHS,  AT 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

9 WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &C., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall- board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


INJUNCTION' 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  110  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adnpted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  & c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

(BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  buildiDg  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, Ncw-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.— 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


GAS.— From  40  to  60  PER  CENT.  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mansions,  Mills,  Factories,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards,  Lighthouses,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Barracks,  Asylums,  Schools,  Unions  Poor-houses,  Public 
Gardens,  &c.,  with  pure  and  brilliant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’ 
PATENT  GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  cither  by  rental  or 
purchase. — Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High 
Holbora,  and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
where  the  gas  can  be  seen  manufactured  on  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  from  Ten  till  Four  daily.  Prospectuses 
and  every  information  maybe  obtained. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  62,  Waterloo* 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


Arbroath  and  Caithness  flag 

PAVING  STONES. — Stone  merchants,  contractors, 
masons,  and  builders,  can  be  supplied  with  the  above 
stones,  in  natural,  planed,  and  polished  surfaces,  in  cargoes 
direct  from  the  quarries  in  Scotland,  at  first  cost  prices,  deli- 
vered free  from  ship’s  side  in  river  Thames,  or  free  on  board 
at  port  of  shipment  in  Scotland.  Orders  received  by,  and 
further  information  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  ALEX.  REID, 
70,  Lower  Thames-street,  London. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  port. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  CUeapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respcctfuliy  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  lie  lias 
opened  a Depot  at  the  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dep6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors.  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,"  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheap  ;r,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


Architects  and  surveyors  win 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarblcCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorials,  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 

Dep6t  for  Caen  and  other  Stones. 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving,  squared  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  & c.  &c. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPIIALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depot,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  IS : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghicn.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surf-ce  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
eating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


THE  BUILDER, 
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public  have  heard  with 
astonishment,  that  a lofty 
hoarding  is  already  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  round 
the  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  with  a view  to  the 
commencement  of  the  proposed  additions  and 
alterations.*  We  look  on  this  haste  as  positively 
indecorous,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
public  opinion,  on  this  subject,  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and,  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  as 
foreboding  an  unsatisfactory  result.  We  ex- 
pressed our  fear  in  August  last,  that  the  works 
would  be  so  far  advanced  before  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  as  to  afford  a strong 
argument  against  any  change, t but  still  hoped 
that  our  fear  might  not  be  realized.  The  hasty 
vote  of  money  was  much  to  be  deplored.  As 
wc  then  said,  “ there  was  no  satisfactory 
assurance  before  the  house,  that  the  building 
could  be  made  quite  fit  for  its  purposes  by  the 
expenditure  proposed,  but  moved  to  pity  and 
indignation  by  the  architect’s  touching  picture 
of  their  royal  mistress’s  miserable  home,  they 
at  once,  in  a fine  frenzy  of  loyalty,  cried 
‘ aye’  to  the  question,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
voice  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  began  to  think  of  its 
^inexpediency  directly  afterwards.” 

We  did  hope,  however,  that  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  this  ; and,  at  all  events, 
had  a right  to  expect  that  if  the  additions  were 
quite  determined  on,  the  arrangement  and 
design  would  be  carefully  and  fully  considered, 
bo  as  to  make  the  expenditure  productive  of 
as  much  good  as  possible,  however  unlikely 
it  was  that  the  palace  could  be  made  fit  for 
its  purpose.  The  present  unseemly  haste, 
and  other  circumstances  within  our  knowledge, 
seem  to  shew  that  even  this  will  not  be  the 
case. 


Experience  is  valueless : example  has  no 
effect.  All  that  was  said  when  the  present 
palace  was  in  progress  (and  which,  if  attended 
to,  might  have  enabled  us  to  shew  something 
better  for  more  than  a million  of  money,  than 
we  now  can),  will  have  to  be  urged  again, 
and  perhaps  with  no  better  effect.  Sir  Frede- 
rick Trench,  when  he  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  expenditure  which  was  being 
made  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  1832,  said 
he  had  applied  for  permission  to  see  what  the 
plans  were,  so  that  he  might  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  them,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  public  themselves  asked  respectfully  to 
know  what  was  being  done  with  their  money 
in  a case  where  the  national  taste  was  con- 
cerned, but  were  entirely  disregarded.  Mr. 
Hunt  said  in  the  House  on  the  occasion  already 
alluded  to,  “ The  people  certainly  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  will  be  made  a fit  residence 
for  the  monarch,  before  they  expend  more 
money  upon  a filthy  hole,  surrounded  by  all 
sorts  of  nuisances. ”J  They  were  not  satisfied, 
but  their  money  was  unwisely  and  inefficiently 
squandered,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  present 
proposal  to  spend  more,  in  order  to  render 
the  building  simply  habitable,— to  render  it 
honourable  to  the  nation  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 


* We  have  received  several  letters  on  the  subject : one 
will  be  found  on  another  page, 
t See  page  409,  ante. 

t “ Mirror  of  Parliament.”  Part  CXLIII. 


With  such  a result  before  their  eyes,  why 
should  the  public  be  asked  again  to  remain  in 
contented  ignorance,  until  more  bad  taste  and 
more  caprices  be  perpetuated  in  stone  and 
marble  ? Moreover,  will  they  do  so  ? — espe- 
cially when  they  learn  what  we  now  tell  them, 
namely,  that  at  this  moment  not  only  are  they 
(the  public)  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  goodness  or 
otherwise  of  the  design,  but  that  her  Majesty 
and  the  Government  are  so  also  ; and  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Blore  himself, 
has  not  yet  quite  made  up  his  mind  what  it  is 
to  be.  Estimate  or  calculation  there  is  none : 
how  can  there  be  ? — for,  as  we  verily  believe, 
and  we  are  not  speaking  carelessly,  there  are 
no  correct  drawings  yet  ready.  Whether  the 
additions  will  cost  a quarter  of  a million,  or 
half  a million,  or  a whole  million,  we  defy  the 
architect  to  say,  excepting  that  he  may  make 
his  plans  to  accord  with  an  estimate,  instead 
of  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  his  plans.  The  sum  named  in  the  House, 
when  the  grant  was  voted,  means  nothing ; 
and  on  this  ground  alone  the  public  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  more  precise  information  be- 
fore the  works  be  proceeded  with. 

Plans  were  made  some  time  ago,  but  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  and  of  whom  Lord  de  Grey  is,  we 
believe,  the  presiding  spirit,  threw  these  aside, 
and  gave  fresh  suggestions,  which  are  to  be 
acted  on.  We  have  seen  what  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  is  the  only  design  yet  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  these  suggestions. 
Some  will  wonder  how; — suffice  it  to  say,  we 
have  many  eyes  and  keep  them  open. 

The  intention,  as  it  now  stands,  is  to  erect  a 
long  rectangular  building  from  north  to  south, 
in  a line  with  the  front  of  the  present  palace, 
close  up  to  the  wings,  and  extending  past  them 
on  either  side  (thus  inclosing  a quadrangular 
court),  and  to  build  a ball-room  for  state  oc- 
casions, and  other  rooms,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  old  building.  The  drawing  in  question 
was  to  a small  scale,  quite  insufficient  for  a 
decision,— probably  is  so  regarded  by  the  ar- 
chitect, who  would  scarcely  like  to  be  bound 
by  it,  or  have  it  criticised,  and  yet  the  builder 
is  appointed,  a very  good  one  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cubitt,*  the  hoarding  is  being  put  up, 
the  seventy  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  marble 
— arch  is  to  come  down,  although  what  is  to  be 
done  with  it  seems  uncertain,  and  the  works 
are  to  go  on  at  least  one  stage. 

Now,  against  such  a mode  of  proceeding  we 
are  bound  by  our  duty  to  the  public,  to  protest 
most  strongly,  and  further,  to  require  on  their 
part,  that  such  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  subject  as  its  importance  demands,  and 
that  the  people  receive  a satisfactory  assurance 
that  the  palace,  when  completed,  will  be  a fit 
residence  for  the  monarch,  and  a structure  not 
unworthy  of  the  nation. 

I he  illustrious  personages  whose  conveni- 
ence is  in  question,  are  understood  to  have  ex- 
pressed some  such  opinion  as  this  : — “ We  do 


not  for  ourselves  require  a new  palace  ; what 
we  want  is,  immediate  accommodation ; and 
this  could  not  wisely  be  given  by  a new  palace. 
The  plans  for  such  a structure  should  be  ma- 
turely considered  ; two  or  three  years  would 
probably  not  be  too  long  a period  for  the  pre- 
paration of  proper  plans,  and  eight  or  ten  years 
would  be  occupied  in  building  it.  This  would 
be  too  long  to  bear  present  inconveniences, 
but  should  the  country  determine  for  its  own 
sake  on  having  a new  palace,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  undue  haste  will  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere  with  its  beauty  and  excellence.” 


* Mr.  Cubitt  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  confi- 
dence of  Those  whose  good  opinion  is  of  greater  value  than 
that  given  by  esalted  position  alone. 


The  wisdom  of  this  observation  requires  no 
remark  on  our  part;  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  us  to  say  how  much  we  respect  the  sound 
sense  and  proper  feeling  it  displays. 

We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Blore  and  the  commissioners.  If  the  addition 
must  be  made  to  Buckingham  Palace,  if  half 
a million  more  must  be  spent  here,  at  least  do 
it  with  some  propriety,  even  though  immediate 
accommodation  is  required.  Let  us  have  care- 
fully considered  drawings  and  perspective  views 
— models  too ; and  take  some  little  time  to  hear 
what  objections  may  be  urged.  Once  up,  a 
building  lasts  for  a long  time  to  disgrace  or 
ennoble.  The  improvement  of  a palace  does 
not  offer  itself  every  day,  and  demands  care, 
knowledge,  and  genius.  What  is  undertaken 
in  haste  is  sometimes  repented  at  leisure. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ART 

CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DECORATION 
OF  ROOMS. 

" Still  follow  seme,  of  every  art  the  soul.” 

An  apartment  without  some  attempt  at  em- 
bellishment, would  be  a difficult  thing  to  meet 
with.  Rooms,  with  extravagant  or  tasteless 
ornament  upon  their  walls,  or  with  ill-designed 
ceilings  and  cornices,  are  common  enough; 
but  some  evidence  of  a love  of  decoration  is 
met  with  every  where,  even  in  an  attic  or  a 
lumber  room.  The  walls,  here,  may  have  a 
common  pattern  of  paper,  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  cornice  and  skirting  may  be  few  and 
misshapen,  but  there  was  the  desire  to  get  as 
much  ot  good  effect  as  circumstances  or  funds 
would  allow.  Therefore,  a knowledge  of  in- 
terior decoration  is  applicable  in  every  part  of 
a house ; for  it  is  seen  that  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  would  be  agreeable  in  situations,  where 
display  would  not  be  needed.  The  dining  and 
drawing  rooms  are  embellished  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  entertainment,  but  every  where 
else  there  is  an  attempt  to  gratify  the  love  of 
beauty,  which  is  universally  implanted.  Since 
these  attempts  are  constantly  complete  failures, 
to  consider  how  all  this  outlay  may  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  objects  there  intended,  be- 
comes a matter  of  no  small  importance,  as  well 
as  to  render  more  important  attempts  remark- 
able for  something  beyond  the  amount  they 
have  cost.  Form  and  colour,  when  directed  by 
the  hand  of  art,  gratify  the  love  of  beauty; 
otherwise  they  are  merely  evidences  of  ex- 
travagance, greater  in  any  case,  than  in  the 
most  elaborately  decorated  apartment,  wher® 
the  enrichments  have  been  regulated  by  the 
pi  inciples  of  taste.  Beauty,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  is  almost  in  every  case  cheaper 
than  deformity.  Consequently,  it  is  important 
that  such  principles  should  become  familiar  to 
that  numerous  class,  who,  in  oneway  or  other, 
have  the  opportunity  of  influencing  popular 
taste.  Not  only  upholsterers  and  decorators, 
but  the  manufacturers  of  furniture,  of  carpets, 
of  paperhangings,  of  ironwork ; plasterers, 
glaziers,  and  joiners  have  all  more  oppor- 
tunities of  supplying  the  demand  for  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  than  are  warranted  by  their 
familiarity  with  art.  Though  we  have  argued, 
that  the  artist  should  be  the  designer  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  included  within  the  field  of 
art,  and  that  the  properly  qualified  architect 
should  be  applied  to  in  every  department  of 
interior  decoration,  it  nevertheless  does  com- 
monly happen,  that  such  materials  and  forms 
as  can  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  are  the 
best  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will 
admit  of.  Grates,  paperhangings,  or  carpets 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  purchased,  not  executed 
to  order;  and  it  must  often  mortify  him  who 
has  a high  estimate  of  his  art,  to  see  the  means 
by  which  his  design  could  be  completed,  and 
yet  to  know  that  his  doing  so,  in  a manner  at 
all  reconcileable  with  correct  principles,  would 
be  a thing  quite  impossible  to  accomplish. 
Much  as  architects  have  neglected  to  interfere 
in  those  branches  of  art  which  minister  to  in- 
terior decoration,  and  little  as  they  are  still 
too  often  qualified  to  inculcate,  by  precept, 
or  the  actual  production  of  designs,  the  prin- 
ciples we  desiderate  ; the  studies  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  would  readily  place  them  in 
a far  more  favourable  position  for  disseminating 
sound  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  than  the 
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workfr)£b,  who  prepare  the  designs  in  the  esta- 
WisbYnent  of  the  manufacturer,  who  know 
merely  how  to  draw. 

In  a picture  or  a statue,  illusion  is  never  the 
obj  ect  of  the  true  artist.  However  closely  he 
inay  have  studied  the  varying  features  of  na- 
ture,— however  assiduously  he  may  have  ga- 
thered from  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  or 
the  graces  of  the  human  form  divine,  nothing 
is  further  from  his  expectation,  than  that  he 
s4>all  be  able  to  cheat  the  observer  into  a belief, 
(that  the  work  is  not  a work  of  art.  He  does 
not  even  claim  praise  for  his  fidelity  in  pro- 
ducing a copy  of  nature  ; that  would  be  a lower 
rank  of  art  than  he  aspires  to.  As  it  is  well 
said,  nature  does  not  afford  to  him  the  matter 
fortranscripts,  but  for  lessons  ; thence  he  draws 
'his  principles  and  his  materials,  but  gives  to 
Doth  a new  development.  Ilis  art  is 

11  Nature  still,  hut  nature  methodized.” 

* * * * 

“ Something  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we 
find, 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind,” 

something  which  increases  in  us  our  love  of 
nature,  and  unfolds  beauties  till  then  unseen, 
and  yet  in  every  line  has  evidence  of  nature’s 
greater  work,  the  mind  which  produced  that 
work  of  art.  True  to  nature,  art  must  still 
pervade  the  whole,  though  not  the  art  of  ma- 
nipulation ; for  that  it  was  which  the  old  author 
said  it  was  the  highest  art  to  conceal.  Indeed, 
it  has  even  been  considered,  that  a literal  and 
minute  observance  of  nature  is  a positive  de- 
merit, reminding  us  of  the  absence  of  that 
which  cannot  be  attained  in  a work  of  art. 
Whatever  skill  there  may  be  in  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  life  and  animation  will  still  be 
wanting ; the  even  surface  of  the  canvas,  and 
the  materials  of  his  art  will  alone  tell  against 
him.  Therefore,  he  wisely  eschews  an  attempt 
which,  if  successful,  would  command  only  a 
moderate  quality  of  praise,  and  substitutes  the 
resources  of  art  for  those  which  are  denied. 
The  surface,  in  this  case,  is  merely  the  con- 
venient vehicle,  a thing  which  has  no  essential 
connection  with  art,  except  as  a mechanical  aid. 
The  object  was  to  produce  a picture,  but  not  to 
cheat  the  eye. 

In  interior  decoration,  the  architectural 
principle  must  be  every  where  observed  ; it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  wall,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a room  is  a reality,  and  that  where 
no  difference  of  surface  has  been  produced  by 
relief,  none  can  be  attempted  satisfactorily  by 
colour  or  shadowing.  Columns,  niches, pannels, 
or  sculpture,  imitated  by  pain  ting  on  the  wall,  will 
always  be  unsatisfactory,  except,  perhaps,  they 
are  far  removed  from  the  eye,  and  inaccessible 
to  close  examination.  If  otherwise,  they  may 
display  the  perfection  of  manipulation,  but 
will  never  do  more  than  remind  the  observer 
of  a deficiency  which  they  seem  intended  to 
supply.  It  is  not  the  art  of  the  scene-painter 
that  is  required  here.  It  will  never  for  a mo- 
ment be  lorgotten  by  the  observer,  and  there- 
fore must  not  by  the  architect,  that  the  wall  is 
a fiat  surface,  which  may  be  enriched  by  form 
and  colour,  but  on  which  it  were  better  not  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  relief.  Repre- 
sentations in  detail,  as  in  arabesques,  pictures 
painted  in  compartments  or  framed,  are  all  at 
his  disposal,  for  these  the  true  aim  of  art  ex- 
cludes from  the  adverse  argument.  Repre- 
sentations of  fruit,  and  How'ers,  and  animals, 
if  well  executed,  and  treated  on  the  principle 
of  the  picture,  not  as  substitutes  for  relief,  are 
perfectly  admissible.  In  colour,  even,  strong 
contrasts  will  require  to  be  used  with  caution. 
The  borders  of  pictures  must  always  stop 
short  of  the  angles  of  the  room  : as  Mr.  East- 
lake  recommends,  “ the  real  wall  is  in  short 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.”  The  decoration 
must  be  adapted  to  the  architecture,  and  ap- 
pear to  grow'  out  of  it,  not  as  in  many  of  the 
mural  decorations  of  the  old  painters,  where 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
an  antagonist.  The  rooms  of  old  Montague 
House,  the  late  British  Museum,  beautiful  as 
they  may  have  been  in  some  respects,  were 
instances  of  the  mistakes  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  A balustrade  and  cornice  painted  upon 
the  cove  of  a ceiling,  or  a figure  skilfully  fore- 
shortened, upon  the  compartment  of  a groined 
roof,  may  excite  our  w'onder  as  achievements 
in  perspectis-e,  yet  are  lamentable  evidences  of 
mis-applied  labour,  such  as  could  not  have  oc- 
curred where  the  architect  directed  the  com-, 
pletion  of  the  work,  upon  the  principles  of  his 


art,  and  where  the  painter  worked  in  unison 
with  him-.  Even  pictures  which  contain  figures 
the  size  of  life,  are  inadmissible,  where  the 
living  figure  must  so  often  stand  near  them. 
With  the  array  of  argument  against  us,  in  the 
grand  works  of  the  Italian  schools,  we  should 
perhaps  hesitate  to  contend  against  the  use  of 
the  full-sized  figure  in  all  pictures;  but  where 
the  object  is  not  to  exhibit  some  one  or  two 
works,  but  to  decorate  an  apartment,  with  some 
degree  of  variety  in  details,  we  are  certain 
that  the  objects  are  best  met  by  figures,  con- 
siderably beneath  the  natural  size.  With  all 
the  antipathy  of  some  historical  painters  to 
what  is  called  “ tea-board  size,”  it  should 
always  be  recollected,  that  not  only  is  the  pa- 
tronage for  large  works  limited  to  a very 
small  amount,  but  that  their  production  itself 
interferes  very  greatly  with  the  space,  which 
might  be  otherwise  filled,  and  probably  with 
greater  benefit  to  art.  The  bent  of  our  argu- 
ment, as  regards  the  decoration  of  rooms, 
however,  is,  that  success  will  generally  follow 
the  treatment  of  the  pictorial  part,  as  accessory 
to  mere  form  and  colour,  but  will  be  more 
difficult  where  paintings  occupy  a large  space; 
they  are  then  better  disposed  in  galleries,  ar- 
ranged expressly  for  the  purpose  ; but  works  of 
art,  if  we  would  derive  all  the  pleasure  which 
they  are  capable  of  affording,  must  be  around 
us,  in  the  library  or  the  drawing-room. 

If  sincerity  of  treatment  be  necessary  in  the 
decorations  of  walls,  it  is  still  more  so  in  those 
of  floors.  Pavements  or  carpets,  which,  either 
by  shade  or  contrasts  of  colour,  destroy  the 
appearance  of  the  even  surface,  are  great  mis- 
takes in  art.  A little  consideration  for  this 
principle  would  prevent  those  errors  in  de- 
sign, which  are  continually  made.  We  may 
be  told,  that  we  should  be  denied  the  use  of 
groups  of  flowers  in  carpets,  and  so  lose  one 
of  those  resources,  which  possibly  is  capable 
of  very  beautiful  application.  Our  satisfaction 
with  the  most  open  attempt  at  imitation  would 
be  greater,  could  it  only  be  made  a little  more 
true  to  reality.  There  is  no  department  of  art, 
which  so  much  needs  attention  as  that  of  de- 
sign for  carpets  ; it  is  not  only  that  they  dis- 
play an  ignorance  of  principles,  but  they  are 
vile  in  drawing  and  combinations  of  colour. 

If  the  imitation  of  forms  in  relief  be  tolerable 
anywhere,  it  must  be  in  ceilings,  which  may  be 
so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  that  the  actual 
even  surface  may  not  be  always  apparent.  But 
even  here,  every  shifting  of  the  sun  may  dis- 
play the  deception  ; and  a shadow  which  hap- 
pens to  be  on  the  same  side  of  a moulding  as 
the  light,  will  be  an  occurrence  not  easily  re- 
concileable  with  rules,  either  of  nature  or  art. 
To  display  a fine  painting  upon  a ceiling,  where 
it  cannot  be  looked  at  without  pain,  and  often 
cannot  be  seen  entirely  from  any  one  point,  is 
a mistake  which  modern  art  will  seldom  fall 
into.  It  would  hardly  be  conceived,  that  the 
finest  works  in  Italy  are  thrown  away  upon 
the  vaults  and  ceilings,  and  examples  are  fa- 
miliar in  England, 

“ Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Yerrio  and  La- 
guerre, 

Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie, 

And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye.” 

Amongst  the  different  manufactured  articles 
intended  for  interior  decoration,  paper-hangings 
are  certainly  the  most  important.  They  are 
used  in  every  part  of  a house,  are  produced  in 
every  variety,  and  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
ranging  from  a very  low  rate;  and  yet  it  is 
this  manufacture  which  most  of  all  requires 
the  application  of  correct  principles  of  design. 
If  the  imitation  of  relief  be  undesirable  in 
painted  decorations,  it  is  doubly  so  in  paper- 
hangings,  which  are  hung  where  the  light 
of  the  apartment  is  generally  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  represented  shadow,  and 
which  have  not  usually  the  minute  finish, 
which  could  entitle  them  to  criticism  as 
works  of  art.  The  mechanical  regularity, 
also,  which  most  of  them,  from  the  limits 
of  the  manufacture,  display,  as  well  as  their 
tasteless  forms  and  manner  of  execution,  quite 
debar  them  from  the  rank  of  average  merit, 
even  as  works  of  imitation.  In  some  of 
the  designs  lately  produced,  some  of  these 
defects  are  obviated  by  printing  separate  pieces 
for  borders,  centres,  and  groundwork,  so  that 
the  architect  is  able  to  make  sue!}  cqipbina- 
tipns,  ag  he  may  deem  best  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Much,  however,  ha?  yet 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  thi^ 


branch  of  art,  and  the  erroneous  notion  that 
shadowing,  is  indispensable  cannot  be  too  soon 
eradicated.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  form  and  colour  are  alone  desirable. — In 
that  class  of  the  present  designs  for  paper- 
hangings,  in  which  the  representation  of 
objects  is  attempted,  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  influence  of  French  taste,  which 
is  at  this  time  more  apparent  in  this  article 
of  manufacture,  than  probably  in  any  other. 
We  pass  over  the  large  number  of  such  sub- 
jects as  landscapes  and  battles,  meant  to  cover 
the  whole  of  an  apartment,  subjects  much  in 
fashion  in  tea-gardens,  and  bar-parlours,  and 
look  at  another  description  of  the  scenic 
manner  of  treatment,  against  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  argue.  Here,  statues,  niches, 
and  other  objects  are  represented,  relieved 
from  the  ground  by  shadow,  and  with  such 
skill,  that  at  a sufficient  distance  they  might 
almost  be  taken  for  the  objects,  which  they 
represent.  But,  like  similar  parts  of  the  scenes 
of  the  theatre,  a near  approach  shows  that  they 
are  not  realities,  which  they  profess  to  be; 
whilst  their  treatment,  and  indeed  alone  that 
very  claim  which  they  prefer,  prevents  their 
successful  resistance  of  the  ordeal  of  those 
tests,  which,  it  may  now  be  inferred,  must  be 
applied  ere  they  can  rank  as  works  of  art. 
Many  of  these  designs  are  remarkable  for  in- 
vention and  fancy,  and  show  that  those  who 
invented  them,  would  be  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  works,  were  their  attention 
directed  to  sound  principles. 

We  have  already  printed  some  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  colour,*  and  we  need  only 
allude  here,  to  the  importance  of  considering 
the  principles  of  the  combinations  of  colours, 
in  every  part  of  the  furniture  and  decoration. 
The  purpose  of  the  apartment  iffust  ftlsb  1)6 
considered,  and  the  decorations  must  accord 
with  the  frame  of  mind,  which  is  likely  to  be 
induced  by  such  use  of  the  apartment.  The 
effect  of  much  positive  colour  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  a diminution  of  the  beauty  of  form,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  effect  of  the  accessories  of  any 
entertainment,  in  which  we  may  include  the 
attire  of  the  guests.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  present  desire  for  positive 
colour  alone,  is  not  the  result  of  the  antiquarian 
taste  of  the  day,  which  has  discovered  its  con- 
stant use  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  where  it  had  often  a symbolic  meaning. 
If  gilding  and  positive  colours  be  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  we  miss  tbe  happy 
effects  which  would  be  at  our  disposal,  from 
their  occasional  introduction  in  composition — 
a method  more  in  accordance  with  the  example 
of  Nature,  ever  a sound  counsellor  in  every 
walk  of  art. 

The  more  the  art  of  interior  decoration  be- 
comes identified  with  architecture,  the  more 
scope  will  there  be  for  its  exercise,  accompanying 
sound  construction  and  elegance  of  effect,  with 
integrity  of  material  and  true  economy.  The 
architecture  of  the  exterior  will  not  longer 
employ  the  deceptive  and  the  perishable  ma- 
terial, in  place  of  the  truthful  and  the  enduring, 
and  the  art  of  internal  decoration  will  find  its 
best  materials  in  those  which  Nature  has  per- 
fected. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

RUINOUS  BUILDINGS. 

The  surveyor  to  the  western  district  of  the 
city  of  London,  having  in  pursuance  of  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  official  referees, 
surveyed  the  premises  No.  15,  Field-lane, 
Holborn,  and  certified  “ that  the  said  premises 
are  ruinous,  and  that  passengers  are  endanger- 
ed thereby,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
same  be  forthwith  pulled  down,  repaired,  or 
otherwise  secured,  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  requisite, — ” 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  appealed, 
against  the  certificate  on  the  ground,  that  “ by 
the  said  certificate  it  is  not  certified  whether 
the  whole  of  the  premises  mentioned  therein,  or 
any,  and  what  part  thereof  requires  to  be  taken 
down,  or  whether  the  same,  or  any,  and  what 
part  thereof  requires  to  be  repaired,  or  whether 
the  same  or  any,  and  what  part  thereof  re- 
quires to  be  otherwise  secured.” 

The  referees’  award  was,  “that  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  district  surveyor  made  under  the 

* “ Colour  in  Internal  Decoration  ; questions  affecting  its. 
Treatment.”  Vide  page  14*  ante,. 
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40th  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
j ought  to  declare  whether  the  building  on  which 
he  reports  is,  or  is  not,  ruinous  and  dangerous 
to  passengers,  aud  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  ruin- 
ous and  dangerous  to  passengers,  then  whe- 
ther a general  or  partial  repair  is  necessary, 
and  will  be  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers; and  if  a partial  repair,  what  part  de- 
scribed generally  ought  to  be  repaired,  or 
whether  a total  or  partial  pulling  down  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  passengers,  and  if  a 
partial  pulling  down,  what  part,  described  ge- 
nerally, ought  to  be  pulled  down.  And  we  do 
hereby  find,  and  certify,  and  award,  that  the 
building  in  question,  that  is  to  say,  the  house, 
No.  15,  Field-lane,  Holborn,  is  ruinous  and 
dangerous  to  passengers;  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  passengers  to  pull  down 
the  same.”  The  costs  to  be  paid  by  Mr. 
Pearson. 

THICKNESS  OF  WALLS. 

ilh  regard  to  certain  additional  rooms  or 
stories  now  in  progress  at  Middlesex  Hospital, 
Charles-street,  Marylebone,  the  district  sur- 
veyor of  Saint  Marylebone  lodged  an  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  “ the  external  walls 
forming  the  external  inclosures  of  the  said 
rooms  were  carried  up  of  the  thickness  of  one 
foot  two  inches,  instead  of  the  thickness  of  one 
foot  six  inches,  the  said  rooms  forming  portions 
of  the  said  hospital,  which  is  a building  of 
the  third,  or  public  class,  and  ought  to  have 
walls  of  the  thickness  for  the  extra  rate  of  the 
first  or  dwelling-house  class.” 

The  referees’  award  was  : — “ That  the  irre- 
gularity referred  to  in  the  said  information 
had  been  committed,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
height  of  the  story  is  not  more  than  ten  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  wall  such  as  the  official 
referees  would  have  authorized,  if  special  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  them  in  this  matter 
before  the  works  were  begun,  we  make  no  di- 
rection thereon.” 

EXEMPTION  OF  BUILDINGS  BELONGING  TO 
HAILWAY  OR  DOCK  COMPANIES. 

With  regard  to  a dwelling-house  for  the 
secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, now  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Locke 
and  Nesham,  on  land  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, adjoining  the  railway  at  Paddington, 
the  surveyor  ot  the  Paddington  district  gave 
notice  ot  certain  irregularities,  which  the 
builders  refused  to  amend,  on  the  ground  that 
the  house  was  included  in  the  list  of  buildings 
exempted  from  supervision  in  schedule  B, 
part  2,  ot  the  Act,  which  concludes  with  the 
following  paragraph  : —“And  the  buildings 
and  structures  belonging  to  any  other  dock  or 
railway  authorized  to  be  erected  by  any  Act 
of  Parliament.” 

The  district-surveyor  thought  otherwise, 
and  contended— first,  that  the  46th  section  of 
the  Act  1 Victoria,  cap.  92,  providing  that  the 
exemption  therein  contained  of  certain  build- 
ings of  the  said  company,  from  the  rules  and 
regulations  contained  in  the  statute,  passed  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  3 (cap.  78),  should  not 
apply  to  any  dwelling  house  which  might  be 
1 erected  on  the  land  of  the  said  company,  was 
: still  in  force. 

Secondly  ; that  schedule  B,  part  2,  contained 
in  the  Act  first-above  mentioned,  applies  only 
to  such  buildings  and  structures  as  had  been 
i exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  from  theopera- 
' ‘'on  of  the  said  Act  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 
George  3. 

Thirdly;  that  the  said  schedule  B,  part  2, 
i did  not  apply  to  dwelling  houses. 

Lastly ; that  even  if  the  said  schedule  B, 
part  2,  did  apply  to  any  dwelling  houses,  it 
: applies  only  to  such  dwelling  houses  as  are 
within,  and  in  connection  with,  the  works  of 
i the  said  company’s  railway  : that  a residence 
I for  the  company’s  secretary  is  not  a dwelling- 
1 house  of  that  description,  and  the  more  so,  as 
I the  building  in  question  was  an  isolated 
i residence  out  of  the  line  of  the  railway,  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  public  wav,  and 
; not  separated  therefrom,  or  from  adjoining 
property  by  any  wall,  and  might  at  any  time 
1 be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  some  person 
| totally  unconnected  with  the  railway. 

On  the  part  of  the  company  it  was  ur«-ed  : — 

First,  That  the  said  Act  of  the  14th  year 
i of  Geo.  3rd  having  been  repealed,  so  far  as  it 
1 related  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  and 
I the  supervision  of  the  district  surveyor,  the 


46th  section  of  the  said  Act,  l Viet.  c.  92, 
became  inoperative^ 

Secondly,  That  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Schedule  B,  part  2,  were  to  be  read  inde- 
pendently of,  and  without  reference  to,  the 
enactments  of  any  railway  Act  passed  pre- 
viously to  the  statute  first  above  mentioned, 
(the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act). 

Thirdly,  That  the  said  Schedule  B,  part  2, 
applies  to  buildings  of  all  classes,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  dwelling-house  in  question. 

Lastly,  That  the  clause  “ within  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  works,”  contained  in  the  said 
Schedule  B,  part  2,  applies  only  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  and  ought  not,  nor  ought  the  effect 
thereof,  to  be  imported  into  the  last  and  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  Schedule;  but  that 
even  if  the  said  clause,  or  the  effect  thereof, 
ought  to  be  so  imported,  still  the  building  in 
question  would  be  within  the  said  Schedule  B, 
part  2,  inasmuch  as  it  was  built  for  the  use  of 
a permanent  officer  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  upon  ground 
held  by  them,  and  which  they  were  authorised 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  purchase. 

The  award  was  as  follows:  — 

“ That  such  buildings  and  structures  only 
as  are  erected,  or  to  be  erected,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  within  and  in 
connection  with  the  works  of  their  railway,  by 
virtue  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating thereto,  are  within  the  meaning  of  the 
said  Schedule  B,  part  2,  and  exempt  from  the 
supervision  prescribed  by  the  said  Act. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  building  in  question 
was  and  is  built  by  the  last-mentioned  com- 
pany, upon  land  which  they  were  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  purchase  and  use  for 
the  works  of  their  railway ; and  inasmuch  as 
it  immediately  adjoins  such  works  and  the  line 
of  the  last-mentioned  railway,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  railway  bv  a private  way,  and 
does  not  adjoin  any  other  building  not’in  the 
occupation  of  the  said  last-mentioned  company, 
and  is  to  be  used  as  a residence  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  said  last-mentioned  company,  the 
same  is  for  the  present,  and  so  long  as  it  may 
continue  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
deemed  to  be  erected  within  and  in  connection 
with  the  works  of  the  said  last-mentioned 
railway. 

And  that  the  said  building  in  question  is 
within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Schedule  B, 
part  2,  and  exempt  from  supervision  under 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  7 & 8 Viet., 
cap.  84.” 

Costs  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  in  equal 
moieties,  the  case  being  one  of  reasonable 
doubt. 


ORIGINAL  WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF 
STRASBURG  CATHEDRAL. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before  English 
readers  the  substance  of  a statement  recently 
issued  by  Dr.  Schneegans,  relative  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ancient  plans  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral. 

In  a period  where  the  monuments  of  me- 
diaeval architecture  have  become  objects  of 
general  attention  and  admiration — where  every 
thing  connected  with  old  Christian  art  is  mat- 
ter of  studious  inquiry, — the  research  of  archi- 
tects and  archaeologists  has  been  greatly  di- 
rected towards  those  plans  and  drawings,  made 
by  mediaeval  masters,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  several  places  of  Europe.  Amongst  those, 
certainly,  the  collection  preserved  in  the 
Frauenhaus  of  Strasburg  claims  the  first 
rank,  as  well  on  account  of  the  high  signifi- 
cation of  the  monument  to  which  they  refer, 
as  the  number  of  the  plans,  and  the  great 
artistical  worth  which  mauy  of  them  possess. 
They  consist  of  eighteen  geometrical  plans 
and  elevations,  drawn  on  parchment — mostly 
relating  to  the  western  fa?  ude  of  the  dome,  as 
begun  in  1277  by  Master  Erwin  von  Steinbach, 
and  completed  by  bis  worthy  follower,  Hans 
Hliltz  von  Koln,  in  1439.  All  these  drawings 
are  of  the  highest  import  to  the  history  of  the 
building  of  that  part  of  the  sublime  ( [hehren ) 
monument.  Besides,  they  afford  the  best  ex- 
planation on  the  many  additions  and  changes, 
which  the  original  plan  of  Erwin  had  to  un- 
dergo by  the  hands  of  later  directors  (ff^erk- 
meister'),  and  contribute,  therefore,  towards 
explaining  the  extraordinary  form  which  the 
chief  fa9ade  of  the  Strasburg  minster  ex- 


hibits—even  so  through  those  changings  of 
the  original  plan;  a feature  which,  it  is  true, 
has  been  already  passingly  noticed  in  some 
works,  but  never  yet  properly  expounded,  ex- 
plained, and  proved.  The  front  of  the  min- 
ster, as  it  appears  now  to  the  beholder,  exhibits 
a com  position  an  d combi  n ali  on  ( V erschmelzung) 
of  five  different  plans,  belonging  to  as  many 
architects  and  epochs.  It  is  therefore  a subject 
exceedingly  interesting— not  only  as  regards 
the  history  of  the  building  of 'the  minster 
itself,  but  also  as  one  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  mediaival  architecture  in  general,  to 
account  (what  has  not  been  done  hitherto)  for 
those  changes  made  in  Erwin’s  original  plan, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  point  out  those  mas- 
ters and  epochs,  to  whom  the  several  parts  of 
that  monument  are  to  be  ascribed. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  we  have  said 
before,  those  ancient,  venerable  building-plans 
(Baurisse)  are  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
They  afford  the  most  tangible  and  surest  data 
towards  the  art-endeavours  of  those  mediaeval 
masters,  as  well  as  the  means  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  masters  made  their  plans  and 
executed  their  drawings — and  are,  therefore 
the  best  documents  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  German  architecture,  from  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  true,  that  these  an- 
cient drawings  have  been  dilated  upon  on 
several  occasions  ; still  always  only  in  a gene- 
ral point  of  view,  mostly  not  in  a way  to 
satisfy  the  true  student.  It  is  Professor  Gbr- 
res,  who  has  the  merit  of  having  given  first  a 
general  notice  of  them  in  his  spirited  essay  on 
the  Strasburg  Minster,  published  in  the 
Heidelberg  Jahrbucher. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a general  outline 
of  these  plans,  we  have  to  class  them  into 
several  departments.  The  oldest  date  from 
Erwin’s  times,  and  some  of  them,  there  is  no 
doubt,  are  made  by  the  hand  of  the  immortal 
architect  himself.  They  consist  of— 1.  The 
sketch  of  the  left  side  of  a fayade,  which,  al- 
though it  corresponds  with  the  general  features 
of  that,  as  it  exists  now,  differs  entirely  in  the 
character  of  its  details.  2.  The  inner  view  of 
the  two  lower  stories  ( Stockwerke ) of  the  Er- 
win fayade.  3 and  4.  Two  plans  relating  to 
the  latter. — To  these  oldest  drawings  suc- 
ceed 5 and  6,  of  nearly  a similar  character, 
which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
former,  being,  however,  sketches  of  another 
master,  much  inferior  to  Erwin.  Then  fol- 
low the  more  recent  plans.  7.  A ground  plan, 
containing  every  thing  from  the  foot  of  the 
fayade  up  to  the  pyramids.  8.  The  largest 
plan— on  a parchment  scroll  of  twelve  feet 
length,  shewing  the  whole  middle  portion  of 
the  fayade  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  plat- 
form ; also  a sketch  of  the  campanile,  placed 
between  the  postaments  of  the  door  made  by 
Erwin,  by  which  the  fayade  was  raised  a whole 
story ; but  also  that  incomparable  proportion 
between  height  and  breadth,  as  well  as  the 
harmony  of  the  single  parts,  materially  im- 
paired. This  change  in  the  plan  of  Erwin 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century. 

9.  A nearly  valueless  plan  of  the  south  portion 
of  the  present  fayade.  Then  follow  the  plans 
relating  to  the  present  high  steeple.  10.  Is 
the  most  interesting  of  all— viz.  the  plan  of  the 
whole  steeple  structure,  from  the  platform  to 
the  crown.  In  the  lower  parts,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  the  four  winding  staircases,  now  over- 
built with  little  turrets,  the  plan  exhibits  the 
structure  as  it  exists  now.  But  thence,  to  the 
present  spire  or  pyramid,  it  shews  us  the 
original  plan.  11,  12,  13  are  plans  relating 
equally  to  the  steeple.  The  remaining  draw- 
ings comprehend  single  parts  of  the  building, 
and  constructions  made  after  the  completion  of 
the  steeple.  15  and  16  are  the  elevation  and 
plan  of  the  splendid  pulpit,  built  in  1485  by 
Master  Hans  Meyger,  or  Hammer.  17,  is  a 
coloured  view  of  the  organ,  and  18  is  the  plan 
of  the  so-called  Lorenzen  Horbaues  (addition), 
erected  from  1494  to  1505,  by  Master  Jacob 
von  Landshut.  To  this  already  rich  collec- 
tion is  to  be  added — 19,  an  elevation  of  the 
steeple  like  that  of  the  Frauenhaus , shew- 
ing up  to  the  staircases  the  present  building; 
thence,  however,  an  earlier  project  of  a 
pyramid,  adorned  with  the  colossal  statue  of 
Mary,  with  the  infant.  This  original  plan  is 
the  property  of  one  of  the  Paris  architects. 

The  above  summary  catalogue  may  suffice, 
at  present,  to  shew  the  great  importance  of  the 
collection  of  ancient  dome-building  plans  pre- 
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served  at  the  Frauenhaus— and  to  prove,  how 
desirable  and  important  the  publication  of  this 
mediaeval  treasure  will  be  to  the  professor, 
as  well  as  any  art-searcher.  Conjointly 
with  his  friend,  Architect  Mr.  K.  Perrin,  Dr. 
Schneegans  has  for  several  years  past  collected 
and  prepared  every  thing  for  this  undertaking. 
All  plans,  traced  masterly  by  Perrin,  exhibit 
in  their  complete  correctness  real  facsimiles, 
in  which  even  the  character  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  originals  are  faithfully  rendered. 
The  publication  of  these  drawings  will  take 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Strasburg.  The  engraving  is  en- 
trusted to  one  of  the  ablest  Paris  artists,  and 
all  measures  have  been  taken  for  making  this 
work  worthy  as  well  of  the  great  German 
master  and  his  followers  at  the  minster,  as  of 
this  sublime  monument  of  German  art  and 
might;  worthy,  in  fine,  of  the  body  under 
whose  protection  it  will  appear. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL 
REFEREES. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  report  of  the  case, 
Edwards  v.  King,  respecting  the  eaves  and 
cornice  of  a certain  dwelling-house  in  Canon- 
bury-park,  wherein  the  official  referees  certify, 
that  so  long  as  such  building  shall  remain  so 
distant,  30  feet  from  any  other  building,  they 
approve  and  permit  the  said  eaves,  although 
contrary  to  the  Act  and  to  their  own  directions 
— is  another  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  your 
number  of  the  5th  of  September. 

Such  approval  and  permission  are  invalid, 
unless  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Buildings  (c.  12). 
In  your  note  to  your  correspondents,  of  Sep- 
tember 5th,  already  alluded  to,  you  say  that 
the  eightieth  section  gives  the  referees  “ a dis- 
cretion in  the  relaxation  of  the  fixed  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Act.”  Section  eighty  does 
no  such  thing;  it  merely  states  in  the  pre- 
amble, that  “ for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  competent  official  referees  to 
exercise  a discretion ,”  bo  it  enacted  that  they 
be  appointed  according  to  certain  regulations. 
But  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  carry  out 
their  powers  is  contained  in  other  clauses,  and 
it  is  under  cl.  12  that  modifications  come ; 
wherein  it  is  shewn  they  can  do  nothing  of 
that  sort  (modification)  without  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Buildings. 
In  law  and  in  practice  such  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  official  referees  are  bad.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  modification  is  required,  and 
would  be  beneficial,  but  let  it  be  general  and 
not  partial ; according  to  the  legal  form,  and 
not  by  a side  wind. 

Under  the  decision  above  quoted,  how  can 
any  district  surveyor  require  adherence  to  the 
Act,  or  compliance  with  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  official  referees  as  to  dripping 
eaves? — May  not  a builder  very  reasonably 
urge,  that  this  last  quoted  decision  settles  the 
question,  and  that  it  would  be  only  captious 
officiousness  on  the  part  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor, to  require  any  other  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  eaves  wherever  one  building  remains 
30  feet  from  any  other  building,  although  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Buildings  Act,  and  to  the 
general  decisions  of  the  official  referees?  The 
public  and  the  surveyors  are  harassed  by  such 
irregularity  of  procedure. 

A Constant  Reader. 

Sept.  29th,  1846. 


FALL  OF  RAILWAY  BRIDGES,  ARCHES, 
TUNNELS,  AND  EMBANKMENTS. 

There  has  been  a singular  and  unwork- 
manlike disturbance,  of  late,  in  various  of  those 
railway  works  at  present  hurrying  to  a close. 
We  have  very  recently  had  occasion  to  notice 
several  cases  which,  had  they  occurred  on  the 
continent,  would  have  probably  been  attributed 
to  the  immature  condition  of  the  science  of 
architecture,  or  the  art  of  building,  in  general, 
there;  and  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle 
a new  accumulation  of  still  more  recent  in- 
stances both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
divisions  of  our  immaculate  island.  In  the 
north,  at  the  Aberdeen  railway  works,  near 
Aberdeen,  several  arches  of  the  inclined  plane, 
near  the  Devanha  brewery,  having  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  supports  takeu  away,  the  week 
before  last,  three  of  them  gave  way,  burying 
amongst  the  stones,  bricks,  and  rubbish,  a 
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number  of  the  workmen,  seven  of  whom  were 
instantaneously  killed,  and  four  others  severely 
bruised.  The  immediate  cause  is  not  known. 
The  building  was  only  level  with  the  key-stone, 
and  the  arches  are  said  to  have  burst  in  the 
middle.  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  consulting  engineer, 
has  been  sent  for,  and  a searching  investigation 

was  to  be  immediately  made. -On  another 

Scotch  line,  the  North  British,  between  East 
Linton  and  Dunbar,  no  less  than  three  bridges 
have  given  way  ; but  the  ruin  here  is  attributed 
to  the  heavy  rains,  which  swelled  the  river 
Tyne,  and  other  smaller  streams  over  which 
the  line  was  carried  by  the  bridges,  which  have 
thus  been  proved  to  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  contingencies  which  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  and  well  provided  for.  Other  devas- 
tations were  at  the  same  time  committed  by  the 
flood,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a large  portion 
of  an  embankment  connected  with  two  of  the 
bridges.  No  personal  injury  occurred.  The 
expense,  it  is  said,  will  fall  upon  the  contrac- 
tors, who  were  bound  to  maintain  their  works 

for  a year  from  the  opening  of  the  line. 

In  returning  southwards,  we  observe  that,  on 
Thursday  week,  a portion  of  a tunnel  gave  way 
on  the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  line.  That 
portion  of  the  Tynemouth  extension  railway 
works,  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  Northum- 
berland-square,  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  nearly  twenty  yards  of  tunnel 

there  in  course  of  erection. On  the  Reading 

and  Newbury  there  appear  to  have  been  so 
continual  a succession  of  casualties  that,  in 
general  terms,  we  are  told,  “ that  the  works  on 
this  line  have  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded 
by  the  falling  of  bridges,  arches,  &c.,  and  the 
sinking  in  of  others.”  Some  of  these  acci- 
dents, it  is  said,  have  been  caused  by  the  too 
hasty  removal  of  temporary  buttresses  and 
supporters  ; others,  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 
foundations,  laid  on  light  or  peaty  soil,  or  sub- 
soil, and  the  weight  of  the  structures  pressing 
on  such  sub-soil  and  foundations. 

In  reference  to  the  accident  on  the  Tyne- 
mouth extension  Railway,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  failure  occurred  from  the  tunnel  hav- 
ing been  constructed  with  inferior  materials, 
and  the  erroneous  principles  adopted  in  the 
formation,  facilitated  by  the  accumulation  of 
water  which  settled  in  the  haunches  of  the 
arch. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  grievous  errors 
somewhere;  one  of  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  einployraentof  ordinary  lime-mortar  instead 
of  cement  in  setting  the  brickwork,  of  which 
the  arch  is  composed ; and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  mortar  never  had  the  chance 
of  setting,  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
having  been  covered  up  with  soil  and  other 
substances  immediately  after  the  tunnel  was 
formed,  need  we  wonder  for  one  moment  that 
the  water  acted  upon  it,  and  that  the  accident 
took  place.  Had  good  Roman  cement  been 
used,  the  arch  would  now  have  been  standing 
perfectly  secure,  even  if  a deluge  of  water  had 
passed  over  it. 

Some  remonstrance  is  necessary  to  railway 
proprietors,  their  engineers,  and  architects,  in 
order  to  warn  them  in  their  future  works  to 
employ  proper  materials,  and  not  put  the  lives 
of  her  Majesty’s  liege  subjects  in  jeopardy  by 
ill-constructed  works,  upon  which  no  confi- 
dence whatever  can  be  placed. 

In  adverting  to  the  insufficiency  of  foun- 
dations, and  the  injudicious  choice  of  ma- 
terials, we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  fall 
of  the  bridges  on  the  North  British,  must 
have  been  in  a great  measure  owing  to  de- 
fective foundations  and  improper  materials 
having  been  employed  ; and  en  passant,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that  in  all 
works  under  water,  or  where  there  is  a proba- 
bility of  water  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
hydraulic  lime,  or  good  Boman  cement  should 
in  every  instance  be  adopted. 


Railway  Bankruptcy. — A fiat  of  bank- 
ruptcy has  been  opened  against  the  Tring, 
Reading,  and  Basingstoke  Railway  Company, 
the  shareholders  having  determined  upon 
“ winding  up  ” the  scheme,  and  resolving  that 
the  dissolution  should  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  bankruptcy.  This  being  the  first  fiat  issued 
under  the  9th  & 10th  Victoria,  cap.  28,  it 
has  excited  much  interest  among  parties  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  late  rail- 
way speculation. 


JEPHSON  GARDENS’  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Although  we  are  very  far  fiom  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  a controversy  with  any  parties 
upon  the  above  subject,  on  which  so  much  has 
already  been  said  in  this  neighbourhood,  we 
beg  you  will  do  us  the  justice  to  insert  the  few 
following  remarks  upon  a paragraph  which 
appeared  in  last  week’s  Builder.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  the  plan  selected  as  No.  1 , was 
“ subsequently  considered  impracticable.”  We 
would,  in  the  first  place,  ask  by  whom  the  plan 
was  proved  to  be  impracticable  ; and,  secondly, 
who  decided  that  its  impracticability  had  been 
proved?  JVe  have  never  been  consulted  as  to 
its  practicability,  nor  do  we  yet  know  that  any 
decision  in  the  matter  has  been  given.  So  far 
from  considering  that  there  is  any  thing  im- 
practicable in  it  ourselves,  we  are  so  perfectly 
willing  and  desirous  of  proving  its  practicability 
to  all  parties  who  may  wish  it,  whether  in- 
terested therein  or  otherwise,  that  we  will  at 
any  time  attend  with  them  upon  the  ground, 
and  demonstrate  the  perfect  feasibility  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  whether  as  regards  its 
constructiveness  or  otherwise.  We  would  not 
have  intruded  ourselves  upon  your  notice,  had 
we  not  considered  that  our  silence  might  have 
been  construed  into  acquiescence  in  the  im- 
putation that  we  were  the  designers  of  an 
impracticable  plan  ; which  is  an  imputation 
which  we  think  you  will  allow  no  man  ought 
to  permit  to  pass  unnoticed,  unless  the  accusa- 
tion were  true. — We  are,  Sir,  &c. 

Hopton  & Wills. 

Leamington,  5th  Oct.  1846. 


IS  THE  STATUE  TO  REMAIN  ? 

Sir, — Having  in  my  avocations  often  to  pass 
Hyde- park  Corner,  and  being  in  fear  that  on 
each  future  occasion  my  feelings  may  be  pained, 
I assume  the  right,  in  self  defence,  to  endeavour 
to  avert  the  possibility  ; for  incongruity,  in  the 
fine  arts  especially,  must  always  cause  pain  in 
the  beholder,  as  is  but  too  ostensibly  demon- 
strated, at  present,  by  the  equestrian  statue 
upon  Burton’s  archway,  on  Constitution  Hill. 
The  disproportion  of  the  one  to  the  other — the 
statue  to  the  pedestal  (the  arch) — is  infinitely 
greater  than  I had  anticipated  prior  to  the 
elevation ; and  as  that  disproportion  so  over- 
powers the  pedestal,  now  that  the  large  timbers 
bide  portions  of  its  form,  how  much  more 
glaring  and  offensive  to  good  taste  must  it  be 
when  denuded  of  them,  and  its  full  extent  of 
size  shall  remain  in  no  degree  concealed  ? These 
relative  disproportions  are  only  fully  observ- 
able on  the  south  side,  and  may  be  well  noticed 
from  the  extremity  of  the  first  bending  of  the 
road  of  Constitution  Hill;  then  afterwards, 
approaching  the  pedestal,  which  becomes, 
perspectively,  as  you  near  it,  a larger  object, 
the  statue  is  of  course  perspectivelysmaller,and 
disproportion  in  the  exact  ratio  of  approach 
diminishes,  and  the  actual  discrepancy,  when 
close  to  the  gateway,  ceases  therefore  to  be  so 
offensive.  However,  to  shew  to  what  extent 
the  proportions  are  irrelevant,  the  beholder 
should  then  proceed  to  the  north  side,  and 
place  himself  just  within  the  iron  railing  next 
the  carriage  road,  opposite  the  figure  of 
Achilles,  so  as  to  have  the  top  of  the  middle 
gate  of  Hyde-park  squaring  with  the  plinth  on 
which  the  horse  is  placed,  and  the  eye  will  im- 
mediately rest  on  a harmony  of  proportions. 
By  this  means  the  real  pedestal  is  entirely  shut 
out,  the  screen  of  Hyde-park  becomes  at  once 
associated  with  the  plinth  of  the  statue,  and  a 
pedestal  apparently  extends  the  whole  continua- 
tion of  the  screen,  of  which  the  statue  and  its 
plinth  form  a pyramidal  centre. 

There  is  another  painful  discordance,  in  re- 
lation of  the  statue  with  the  pedestal,  by  which 
the  former  suffers  much  in  its  colossal  grandeur. 
The  arch  is  constructed  with  an  appearance 
of  lightness,  being  hollowed  by  a lofty  gate- 
way, and  ornamented  with  small  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters,  with  other  delicate  cor- 
responding architectural  beauties.  All  these  well 
exemplify  its  intention,  that  of  a decorative 
triumphal  arch  ; and  as  clearly  its  inapplica- 
bility to  be  burthened  by  an  enormous  weight ; 
the  mind  therefore  mistrusts  the  idea,  that  the 
gigantic  form  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
it,  weighs  forty  tons,  imagining  that  if  it  did  so, 
a more  solid,  substantial,  and  characteristic 
basement  would  have  been  constructed  for  its 
reception. 


Permit  me,  Sir,  to  say  one  word  in  conclu- 
sion, to  express  how  much  I commiserate 
with  the  unfortunate  artist,  whose  bold  and 
enterprizing  mind  has  grappled  with  and  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  perhaps  the  greatest  effort 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  accomplished  ; 
that  the  result  of  his  great  labour  and  anxieties 
should  have  been,  even  for  a moment,  placed 
in  a situation  detracting  from  its  importance, 
and  its  imposing  capability  of  effect,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  a few  individuals,  who  would  not, 
or  in  charity  I might  say,  could  not  see  with 
the  “ mind’s  eye  ” what  was  palpable  enough 
to  the  public  generally,  the  certain  impro- 
priety of  the  present  position  of  this  noble 
work  of  art;  but  who  have  thrust  it  there, 
despite  of  public  opinion,  evincing  at  once 
theirgreat  want  of  judgment,  and  their  greater 
want  of  discretion. 

An  Inhabitant  of  May  Fair. 
Oct.  7th,  1846. 


THE  TURNPIKE  NUISANCE. 

Sir, — In  the  days  of  highwaymen  and  foot- 
pads, the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and 
provincial  towns  fortified  themselves  with 
turnpike-gates.  The  local  tax  was  submitted 
to  for  the  protection  it  gave;  the  gibbet,  too, 
was  added  as  an  ornament  to  suburban  scenery, 
and  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  owner  of 
an  estate  in  Hampshire  was  proceeded  against, 
for  having  caused  one  of  these  hanging  woods 
to  be  cut  down. 

Of  late  years,  highwaymen  have  become 
scarce,  and  gibbets  have  disappeared,  but  the 
ugly  turnpike-gate  still  remains,  a nuisance, 
and  a partial  and  oppressive  tax  on  the 
neighbourhood  afflicted  with  it. 

Some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
removal  of  this  ancient  barbarism  ; and  when 
you  visit  a borough  town,  you  look  for  the  old 
nuisance,  you  see  that  it  is  demolished,  and 
that  the  adjoining  locality  is  improved.  Coming 
back  to  the  metropolis,  you  see  the  iniquitous 
metropolis  roads’  barrier,  as  ugly,  as  filthy,  as 
inconvenient,  and  as  annoying  as  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  highwaymen  and  jobbing. 

There  it  stands,  as  near  to  London  as  when 
a road-waggon,  a post-chaise,  and  a hackney- 
coach  were  half  a day’s  traffic  of  the  road  on 
the  outside  of  it. 

Hundreds  of  houses  have  been  built  beyond 
it,  thousands  of  persons  have  to  pass  it  in 
their  communication  with  London,  cabs  are 
driven  up  to  it,  omnibuses  ply  to  and  not  be- 
yond, carts  and  waggons  are  left  while  their 
owners  walk  and  save  the  tax,  unemployed 
navigators,  supernutnary  cads,  and  collector’s 
acquaintances  lounge  against  the  posts,  and 
enliven  passengers  with  their  facetiousness  ; 
beershops  and  publichouses  add  to  the  disorder, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  your  carriage  stops  the 
way  while  you  pay  for  your  petty,  dirty,  and 
annoying  passport — a piece  of  paper  which  the 
experience  of  half  a century  has  proved  to  be 
(in  size,  and  shape,  and  material)  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of — being  lost  or  mislaid. 

Who  can  or  will  improve  property  abutting 
on  such  a locality  ? No  one;  and  this  scene 
is  to  be  continued  to  the  edification  of  the 
young  and  female  population  of  the  district; 
and  what  is  the  gain  to  the  locality?  why  this, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  pay 
an  enormous  portion  of  the  tolls  collected,  and, 
in  addition,  pay  in  highway-rates  sums  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  keep  their  own  roads 
in  repair.  If  they  have  to  send  a quarter  of  a 
mile  for  a hundred  weight  of  coals,  the  toll  to 
be  paid  is  greater  than  would  be  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  a ton  for  three  miles,  on  the  best 
appointed  railway  in  the  kingdom. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  excessive 
tolls  on  railways — the  more  than  excessive  de- 
mands of  the  gibbet-box  monopoly  have 
escaped  reprobation.  More  than  half  this  im- 
post is  lost  to  the  public  in  enormous  profits 
to  the  contractors,  salaries,  and  patronage. 

It  turnpike-gates  are  to  be  continued,  let 
them  be  removed  beyond  the  range  of  contem- 
plated improvements  in  town  as  well  as  coun- 
try. If  the  roads  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  by 
highway  tolls,  let  those  tolls  be  collected  on 
roads,  and  not  in  streets  : let  the  limits  of  loco- 
motive trade  be  extended,  and  not  crippled  by 
taxation.  To  you,  as  the  advocate  and  able 
promoter  of  metropolitan  as  well  as  provincial 
improvements,  I address  myself.  I claim  your 
powerful  assistance,  and  in  the  hope  that  if 
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you  cannot  destroy  the  gates,  you  will  remove 
them  at  least  three  miles  further  from  London 
than  they  now  are, — T am,  Sir,  &c., 

Sept.  29th,  1 846.  Suburban  Reader. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  old  Priory  Church  at  Christchurch  is 
about  to  have  its  northern  porch,  ceiling,  and 
stone  rood-screen,  restored,  according  to  plans 

by  Mr.  Ferrey. The  name  of  the  liberal 

dissenter  who  supplies  the  glass  for  the  prin- 
cipal windows  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Bristol, 
is  Mr.  John  Wesley  Hall,  whose  excellent 
example  has  been  already  followed  by  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  Dix,  who  has  presented 
the  glass  for  the  clerestory  windows.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  our  hint  so  promptly  followed 
up  by  efficient  contributions  such  as  these; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  quite  as 
much  to  do  it  with,  too,  were  it  only  made 
forthcoming,  like  the  liberal  means  of  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Dix.  A drawing  of  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  by  a lady,  is  to  be  lithographed 
also  by  a lady,  Mrs.  Rose  Pocock,  and  the 
lithograph  to  be  published  and  sold  in  aid  of 
the  restorations,  which  are  said  to  be  proceed- 
ing, so  far,  satisfactorily.  The  oak  roofing  in 
the  nave,  disclosed  by  the  removal  of  the 
clumsy  ceiling  which  concealed  it,  is  now  said 
to  present  an  appearance  in  good  keeping  with 

the  rest  of  the  interior. Earl  Auckland,  as 

first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  a new  church  at  Pembroke  Dock,  on  Mon- 
day week. Government,  it  is  said,  intend 

to  propose  next  year,  that  30,000/.  be  expended 

on  the  erection  of  barracks  at  Carmarthen. 

Baths  and  washhouses  for  the  poor  of  Chel- 
tenham are  talked  of. — A writer  in  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  Newspaper,  by  the  way,  suggests  the 
very  apposite  association  of  baths  with  col- 
lieries, “ where  the  men  could  plunge  in  the 
moment  they  came  out  of  the  pits,  and  remove 
the  black  coating  from  their  skins  before  it 
became  ahsorbed  by  the  pores.’’ The  pro- 

posed cemetery  at  Wolverhampton  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
effectual  means  are  forthcoming  for  its  realiza- 
tion.  A subscription  has  been  commenced 

for  clearing  out  a handsome  entrance  into 

Worcester  from  the  bridge. Tn  Coventry, 

we  find  they  are  carrying  on  the  works  of  the 
new  cemetery  and  the  supply  of  w ater  with 

great  spirit. The  new  church  of  Saint 

Andrew,  Bordeslev,  Birmingham,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on 
Wednesday  week.  This  is  the  fifth  of  ten 
new  churches  proposed  to  be  erected  in  this 
busy  town.  It  is  in  the  earlv  decorated  style, 
with  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  tower. 
The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
arch  rising  from  octagon  pilasters.  There  is 
a great  east  window  of  five  lights,  with  flow- 
ing tracery.  A row  of  arches,  springing  from 
pillars,  alternately  circular  and  octagonal,  di- 
vides the  nave  from  the  aisle,  in  which  latter 
there  is  a window,  the  gift  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  of  London.  Sittings,  1,000; 
one-half  free.  The  ground  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Robins,  the  surveyors.  Expense  of 
erection,  including  the  porch  and  wall,  about 
4,000/. The  “ twenty  thousand  pounds  sub- 

scription” scheme,  for  the  erection  of  free 
parish  churches  at  Liverpool,  has  been  already 
so  far  successful,  that  ten  thousand  have  been 

now  subscribed. Amongst  the  new  erections 

and  improvements  in  Salford  are  the  Scotch 
church,  at  present  in  progress  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Stephen-street  and  Chapel-street,  a per- 
pendicular gothic  building,  by  Mr.  Hollins, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Travis  and  Mangel!, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  John, 
higher  up  Chapel-street  (a  building  in  the  de- 
corated gothic  style),  also  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  Hollins,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Weightman  and  Iludfield,  Sheffield  architects. 
A tower  and  spire  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
latter;  and  these,  with  the  pinnacles  to  the 
front,  or  western  entrance,  are  its  chief  ex- 
ternal characteristics.  The  tower  is  102  feet 
in  height,  and  the  spire  118  feet  above  the 
tower.  The  length  of  the  building  is  172  feet; 
width,  58  feet.  The  interior  comprises  a nave, 
72  feet  in  length,  with  a lofty  ceiling,  supported 
by  eight  massive  decorated  columns,  and  in- 
tersected by  a transept,  120  feet  in  length,  at 
its  approach  to  the  choir,  which  is  70  feet 
long.  The  east  window  is  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  in  seven  lights,  40  feet  high  and 
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20  feet  wide.  The  west  window,  in  the  nave, 
is  36  feet  high,  and  is  to  be  also  ornamented 

with  stained  glass  figures. In  noticing  the 

projected  improvements  at  Doncaster,  on  the 
4th  July  last,  we  expressed  a hope  that  the  in- 
habitants would  yet  take  care  how  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  as  17,000/.  was  to  be  expended 
on  buildings  “ developed,”  not  by  any  ar- 
chitect, but  by  a “corporation  steward.”  Now, 
it  at  length  appears  that  although  the  new 
shambles  and  the  dwelling-houses  next  to  the 
market-place  have,  as  already  notified  to  our 
readers,  been  pulled  down  with  the  view  of 
preparing  the  site  for  the  new  markets,  as  al- 
ready planned,  the  inhabitants  have  at  length 
bestirred  themselves  by  requesting  the  mayor 
tq  cull  a general  meeting,  and  “ to  submit  to 
such  ipeeting  the  plans  selected  by  the  corpora- 
tion as  the  most  desirable  for  improving  the 
markets.”  The  meeting  has  accordingly  been 
called,  and  although  it  has  been  considered  too 
late  to  throw  aside  the  plans  already  so  far 
acted  on,  they  have  been  somewhat  grumblingly 
allowed  to  pass  the  ordeal  only  on  the  explicit 
understanding  that  an  amendment,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mandall,  to  the  effect  “that  the  plans  be 
further  considered  by  the  corporation,  and  that 
this  meeting  request  that  they  will  look  over 
the  original  plans,  and  take  the  opinion  of  two 
architects  pn  the  subject,”  shall  be  acted  on  in 
spirit  by  the  corporation,  though  not  formally 
seconded  and  carried  against  them.  Better 
late  than  never.  But  it  is  a pity  good  advice 

has  been  so  long  in  being  acted  on. The 

Leeds  town  council  are  moving  in  the  matter  of 

baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  people. An 

association  has  also  been  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sanatory  condition  of  York. 
Carlisle  Cathedral  is  at  present  under- 
going some  considerable  adornment  and  re- 
pair.  A considerate  Irishman,  named  Neil 

McDonald,  a contractor,  at  Cupar,  in  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  offers,  in  a letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  to  employ  200  or  300  of  those 
uffering  lyora  famine  in  his  native  county, 
Donegal,  and  to  induce  his  sons  to  employ  400 

to  500  more. The  attention  of  the  Lord 

Provost  and  council  of  Edinburgh  seems  to 
have  been  at  length  effectually  pointed  to  the 
considerations  brought  into  view,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a site  for  the  proposed  new  corn-market, 
as  quoted  by  us  lately  from  the  Edinburgh 
Register,  whose  arguments  have  been  reiterated 
on  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s Committee  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
corn-market ; when  the  subject  of  a new  site 
was  fully  discussed.  Five  were  enumerated  as 
being  the  most  likely  to  answer,  viz.,  the  North 
British  Railway  terminus,  George  IV.  Bridge, 
the  Old  Sheep-market,  the  Grass-market,  and 
the  corner  of  Spittal-street.  From  various 
considerations,  the  last-named  situation  was 
regarded  as  combining  the  greatest  number 
of  advantages  ; most  of  the  others  being  diffi- 
cult of  access,  or  having  too  little  accommoda- 
tion for  carts,  or  being  too  far  removed  from 
the  main  entrances  to  the  city.  But  there  were 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  requisite  room  at 
Spittal-street.  The  Lord  Provost  remarked, 
that  while  railways  might  be  the  means  of 
making  Edinburgh  the  great  grain  market  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  if  sufficient  accommo- 
dation were  not  given  for  transacting  business, 
the  market  might,  on  the  contrary,  soon  be 
taken  from  the  city  altogether. 


West  London  Literary  and  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution. — We  hail  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction the  establishment  of  a Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  in  Chelsea,  where  an  as- 
sociation of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed. 
The  usefulness  of  such  societies  is  too  well 
understood  now  to  need  exposition,  and  we 
hope  the  committee  will  have  that  support  from 
the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  parish  and 
of  Kensington,  Brompton,  Pimlico,  and  neigh- 
bouring localities,  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
out  its  purposes  well.  On  the  1st  inst.,  the 
opening  meeting  was  held,  when  the  very  Rev. 
Dr.  Buckland  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  Rev.  Doctor  very  properly  drew 
attention  to  the  importance  of  proper  drainage, 
supply  of  water,  consumption  of  smoke,  &c., 
as  subjects,  to  the  improvement  of  which  the 
attention  of  all  might  with  propriety  bedirected. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  questioned  the  useful- 
ness of  the  doctor’s  remarks  we  think  without 
good  ground. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  GUDULE, 
BRUSSELS. 

BELGIAN  CARVED  WORK. 

In  no  point  is  the  difference  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  the  continent  more 
remarkable  than  in  their  internal  decoration. 
In  our  country  the  effect  is  dependant  entirely 
on  the  architecture,  which,  so  far  from  receiv- 
ing any  aid  by  the  addition  of  sculpture  or 
carving,  is  too  often  injured  either  by  the  erec- 
tion of  some  monument  or  tablet  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  character  of  the  building  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or,  what  is  worse,  a rich 
capital  or  suit  of  mouldings  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed to  make  room  for  some  monstrosity 
which  had  been  much  better  left  in  the  stone- 
mason’s yard.  On  the  continent  it  is  far 
otherwise  ; let  the  eye  turn  where  it  may,  it  is 
sure  to  meet  with  some  object  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, some  fine  statue  or  rare  piece  of  carving, 
not  only  valuable  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit, 
hut  from  being  so  judiciously  placed  as  to  aid 
greatly  in  producing  that  grandeur  of  effect,  for 
which  the  interiors  of  many  of  the  continental 
churches  are  so  remarkable.  These  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  generality  of  the  churches  in 


Belgium,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels.  The  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  this  church  is  equally 
simple  and  grand.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
arches  of  the  nave  are  of  enormous  size,  with 
rich  foliated  capitals,  and  against  them,  stand- 
ing on  ornamented  brackets,  are  placed  co- 
lossal statues,  representing  our  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Apostles.  Some  few  of  these, 
of  very  superior  execution,  are  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Duquesnoy.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Sa- 
crament, the  interior  of  which  is  very  splendid, 
the  effect  being  much  aided  by  four  windows 
magnificently  painted  by  Roget. 

As  an  object  of  curiosity,  shewing  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  carving  in  wood 
was  carried  by  the  old  Flemings,  few  if  any 
works  could  be  mentioned  so  well  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  pulpit  standing  in  the  nave. 
The  subject  is  Adam  and  Eve  driven  by  the 
angel  from  paradise.  On  the  left  is  seen  death 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and  over  the  sounding 
board  are  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Saviour  trampling  on  the  serpent.  On  each 
side  of  the  pulpit  is  a staircase,  formed  to  re- 


present the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  on 
which  are  placed  birds  and  animals  of  different 
kinds,  all  carved  in  the  most  spirited  manner. 
The  sounding  board  is  of  equal  beauty  both 
as  regards  design  and  execution.  It  is  sup- 
ported behind  by  a tree  rising  from  the  base, 
and  on  either  side  by  angels.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  executed  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  careful  finish,  and  yet  nothing  is  lost  in 
freedom  or  spirit ; it  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  in  1699. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  essay  on  “ Buildings  in 
Belgium,”  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
pulpits  there,  which  may  be  usefully  ex- 
tracted : — 

“ The  pulpits  found  in  the  Belgic  churches 
are  in  many  cases  remarkable  for  their  large 
size,  the  profusion  of  materials  employed,  and 
their  elaborate  workmanship,  rather  than  for 
good  taste  and  propriety.  The  pulpit  in  the 
cathedral  under  notice,  Louvain  (situated  as 
most  of  them  are,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave), 
represents  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The 
saint  and  his  horse  are  on  the  ground  ; on  the 
west  side  of  them  stands  the  figure  of  a man 
gazing  with  astonishment,  if  I remember 
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rightly,  at  the  miracle  ; a huge  mass  of  rocks 
and  trees  supporting  angels  and  birds  forms 
the  chair  itself.  Behind  rise  two  lofty  fir 
trees,  from  the  stems  of  which,  about  mid- 
way, extends  the  canopy  or  sounding  board, 
adorned  with  angels  and  other  carved  decora- 
tions. 

The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  Malines  (a 
most  interesting  town)  represents  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  is  differently  arranged.  St.  Paul  and 
his  horse  are  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
mass  of  rock  forming  the  body  of  the  pulpit. 
Our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  Virgin,  and 
other  figures,  enter  into  the  composition  ; a 
stem  of  a fallen  tree  serves  as  a rail  to  the 
stairs  ; and  a continuation  of  the  rock  work, 
from  which  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove  descends  over  the  head  of  the  preacher, 
forms  the  canopy. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Antwerp, 
the  pulpit  represents  Andrew  and  Peter  called 
from  their  nets  by  our  Saviour.  It  is  ascribed 
to  Van  IIool  and  Van  Gheel.  The  pulpit  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  same  city  is  a curious  com- 
position, consisting  of  twining  shrubs  and 
birds,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Verbruggen. 
This  artist  also  executed  the  pulpit  in  St.  Gu- 
dule,  at  Brussels,  which  represents  the  expul- 
sion of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise,  and  is 
perhaps  better  known  than  any  of  those  I have 
already  mentioned.  The  pulpit  at  N6tre 
Dame,  in  Brussels,  is  a representation  of  Elijah 
fed  by  ravens.  In  some  cases  part  of  the 
sculpture  is  in  wood  and  part  in  marble  ; as  for 
example,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ghent,  where  the 
pulpit  is  of  large  size  and  elaborate  design, 
embracing  many  figures.” 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I would  just  direct 
the  attention  of  mv  other  architectural  brethren 
to  the  pulpits  in  Belgium,  and  ask  if  a careful 
examination  of  them  might  not  enable  us  to 
produce  something  better  than  those  erected  in 
our  own  churches  ? 

In  my  hasty  description  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gudule,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  the  chapel 
of  St.  Gudule,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the 
general  design  of  which  is  very  beautiful ; it 
also  contains  some  fine  niches,  with  pedestals 
and  canopies  of  rich  composition.  On  either 
side  of  the  nave  are  several  small  chapels, 
dedicated  to  some  saint,  each  containing  a 
confessional,  different  as  to  design  but  of  equal 
merit  with  regard  to  execution  ; the  best  of 
these  I have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the 
present  illustration.  In  this  case  the  figures 
are  winged  angels;  in  some  they  are  pilgrims, 
apostles,  bishops,  &c. ; the  brackets  on  which 
they  stand  present  also  a great  variety  of  de- 
sign ; also  the  columns,  and  in  short  the  whole 
of  the  ornamental  portions.  The  centre  com- 
partment is  intended  for  the  priest,  and  the 
sides  for  the  person  confessing,  the  commu- 
nication being  made  through  an  open  panel. 

I would  merely  add  that  the  figures  project 
about  two  feet  before  the  columns. 

I cannot  conclude  this  article  without  no- 
ticing the  very  beautiful  manner  in  which  the 
west  front  of  this  church  has  been  restored  ; 
i the  whole  of  the  front,  especially  the  centre 
| porch,  is  covered  with  niches  and  statues,  all 
i of  which  have  been  carefully  restored  ; and  I 
: am  happy  to  add  that  the  work  is  now  being 
i continued  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 

Margate,  Sept.  W.  Cavkler. 


CONSECRATION  OF  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 
OTTERY# 

The  new  district  church  on  West  Hill 
' was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  This  is 
l the  third  district  church  erected  of  late  on 
West  Hill,  one  having  been  built  by  Sir  John 
1 Kennaway,  a short  time  since,  in  the  northern 
J part  of  the  parish,  and  a second  erected  at 
Tipton.  St.  Michael’s  stands  south  of  the 
I town  on  the  Exmouth-road.  The  cost  (about 
: 2,000/.)  has  been  liberally  aided  by  the  Cole- 
i ridge  family.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Wol- 
1 laston ; the  builder,  Mr.  T.  Livermore;  the 
i mason,  Mr.  J.  Digby.  The  church  consists 
i of  a nave  and  chancel  under  the  same  roof, 
; and  is  in  the  early  English  style,  with  lancet- 
1 headed  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
! a small  bell  tower.  The  roof  is  of  varnished 
i oak,  supported  on  pointed  oaken  arches,  spring- 
i ing  from  stone  corbels.  The  pulpit  and  font, 
f supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Selway,  are  of  carved 
s stone,  and  the  ends  of  the  seats  and  the  com- 
i m union  table  are  carved.  The  stained  glass 
' was  obtained  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Sir, — I have  forwarded  you  a sketch  of  the 
ancient  quarry  paving  from  Ilumstall,  Rid- 
ware  Church  : they  are  4J  in.  square,  of  red, 
blue,  and  white  clay,  and  so  well  jointed,  that 
they  appear  like  a floor  of  painted  tracery. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  line  of  joints,  that  only 
one  pattern  of  quarry  is  required,  and  what 
ever  way  laid,  will  produce  the  same  design. 

Your  humble  servant.  H.  B. 

Derby,  Sept.  28,  184G. 

***  The  blue  colour  is  shewn  by  horizontal 
lines  ; the  red  by  perpendicular. 


CLUBS  FOR  THE  MARRIED. 

Sir, — In  a recent  number  of  your  journal  a 
correspondent  suggested  the  expediency  of 
establishing  club  chambers  for  married  per- 
sons; and  I trust  that  a few  remarks  upon  the 
same  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  you.  That 
the  union  of  several  private  residences  under 
one  roof,  would  improve  the  architecture  of 
London,  is  unquestionable ; and  in  that  point 
of  view,  the  system  is  certain  to  meet  with  your 
support,  and  deserves  public  encouragement. 
If  it  were  properly  carried  into  effect,  we  might 
live  to  see  palaces  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  instead  of  inter- 
minable rows  of  mean  dwellings,  which  depress 
the  spirits  of  all  who  behold  them.  The 
system  would  also  be  most  advantageous,  in 
preventing  the  inconvenient  extension  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  already  a day’s  journey  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  and  unless 
railways  be  introduced  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation, it  will  soon  be  easier  to  travel  from 
London  to  York,  than  from  Fulham  to  Wool- 
wich. Economy  of  space  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance ; and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  by  a judicious  plan  of  club- 
chambers,  a much  larger  number  of  persons 
could  be  well  accommodated,  in  a limited  space 
at  a smaller  cost,  and  with  more  elegance  and 
comfort,  than  are  now  provided  with  dwellings 
which  occupy  a considerable  district. 

All  these,  and  other  matters,  are  worthy  of 
your  consideration,  and,  I doubt  not,  will  be 
fully  elucidated  in  the  columns  of  The 
Builder  ; but  my  chief  object  in  addressing 
you,  is  to  point  out  the  economy  and  comfort 
with  which  ten  or  twelve  married  couples  might 
live  together,  in  one  handsome  building,  divided 
into  separate  sets  of  chambers.  I propose  that 
each  family  should  have  its  own  distinct 
domicile,  but  that  there  should  be  an  establish- 
ment of  servants  common  to  the  whole  club, 
and  under  the  management  of  a committee. 
The  advantage  of  club  chambers,  in  point  of 


comfort  and  economy,  would  be  comparatively, 
small  if  separate  establishments  were  main- 
tained by  each  family  ; but  if  many  families 
could  unite  in  maintaining  one  efficient  esta- 
blishment, they  would  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  are  at  present  confined  to  single  men. 
Each  club,  constituted  upon  these  principles, 
might,  of  course,  lay  down  its  own  rules,  and 
modify  them  from  time  to  time  as  experience 
might  suggest  amendments;  but  I would  pro- 
pose, for  consideration,  the  following  outline 
of  a first-rate  family  club,  which,  I think,  may 
be  found  deserving  of  a trial. 

Let  a club-house  be  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  twelve  families,  without  children, 
and  comprising  a suite  of  apartments  for  each 
family.  Each  suite  should  consist  of  two 
good  sitting-rooms,  two  bed-rooms,  one  or 
more  dressing-rooms,  and  one  or  two  servants’ 
bed-rooms,  together  with  a convenient  en- 
trance-hall. The  different  suites  would  vary 
in  size  according  to  their  situation  in  the  build- 
ing, and  the  rent  would  be  proportioned  to 
their  relative  value,  varying  from  150/.  to  90/. 
a year.  The  entire  building  should  be  in  the 
occupation  of  a club,  of  whom  the  tenants  of 
the  chambers  would  be  the  members.  This 
club  would  either  build  the  house  in  the  first 
instance,  or  rent  it  of  the  proprietor,  and  would 
collect  the  rents  from  its  members  which 
might  include  all  rates  and  taxes ; unless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  should  be 
thought  advisable  to  retain  a separate  rating 
of  each  set  of  chambers.  In  addition  to  the 
chambers,  there  must  be  kitchens  and  offices, 
common  to  the  whole  club,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  tho 
general  establishment.  And  further,  a large 
dining-hall  and  drawing-room,  also  common 
to  the  whole  club,  would  be  necessary,  for 
purposes  which  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  building  being  thus  arranged,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a sufficient  establishment  for  the 
whole  club  should  be  provided  out  of  the  ge- 
neral subscription  fund.  Everything  would 
be  cooked  in  the  public  kitchen  ; the  chambers 
would  be  kept  clean  and  otherwise  attended 
by  the  servants  of  the  club  ; and  unless  a family 
should  require  some  personal  servants,  they 
might  live  without  keeping  any  establishment 
of  their  own.  In  regard  to  meals,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  system  adopted  in  other  clubs 
should  be  carried  out  in  this.  A scale  of 
charges  would  be  prepared  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  meal,  and  for  wines,  and  other  articles 
of  consumption, which  should  amount,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  the  actual  cost.  These  could 
at  all  times  be  obtained  by  persons  in  their 
private  chambers,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  a hotel,  or  in  the  coffee-room  of  a 
club.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  in  a 
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club  of  this  high  character,  each  family  would 
require  a footman  and  a lady’s-maid  ; for 
whom,  as  already  seen,  accommodation  is  to 
be  provided.  It  is  proposed  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  family  should  be  waited  upon  at 
meals  by  their  private  servant,  in  order  to  re- 
duce, as  much  as  possible,  the  general  estab- 
lishment. Such  families  as  did  not  keep  a 
footman,  would  be  charged  with  an  additional 
subscription  in  aid  of  the  establishment.  All 
the  private  servants  would  be  boarded  together 
at  a public  table,  and  be  amenable  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  general  establish- 
ment. 

No  club  of  this  kind  could  succeed,  unless 
the  independence  of  its  several  members  were 
secured,  aud  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  proposed  are  calculated  to  maintain  it. 
But  economy  and  luxury  alike  suggest  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a table  d'hote,  at  which 
all  the  members  of  the  club  could  dine  when- 
ever they  pleased.  The  habits  of  the  English 
people,  in  spite  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
continent,  are  generally  considered  adverse  to 
the  practice  of  public  dinners  of  this  kind,  and 
notwithstanding  its  advantages,  it  could  not  be 
made  compulsory;  but  if  a better  dinner  could 
be  obtained  at  less  cost,  at  the  table  d'hdte  than 
in  private,  many  would  be  tempted,  on  that 
account,  to  attend  it;  and  as  the  members  of 
so  small  a club  would  all  be  acquainted  with 
one  another  at  its  first  establishment,  and 
would  afterwards  be  able  to  exclude  new  mem- 
bers who  were  disagreeable,  a club  dinner 
would  seem  more  likely  to  suit  English  pre- 
judices, than  the  miscellaneous  company  of  a 
foreign  hotel.  In  some  clubs  the  system  would 
succeed,  and  in  others  it  would  very  probably 
fail ; but  until  it  has  been  tried,  it  ought  not  to 
be  condemned.  It  is  further  proposed,  that 
each  member  may  entertain  his  friends  in  his 
own  apartments,  but  that  the  charges  shall,  in 
that  case,  be  higher  than  those  paid  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hospi- 
talities of  one  member  from  being  any  expense 
to  the  others.  Under  certain  restrictions,  also, 
friends  of  the  members  might  be  admitted,  as 
guests,  to  the  public  table. 

Under  this  scheme  of  a family  club,  all  par- 
ties would  be  independent  of  each  other  in 
their  social  arrangements,  but  might  associate 
as  much  as  they  pleased  without  trouble  or 
expense  ; while  they  would  all  paiticipate  alike 
in  the  luxuries  of  a large  and  well  managed 
establishment.  Free  from  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping, they  would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
home;  and  though  luxuriating  in  the  proverbial 
“ease”  of  a man  “in  his  inn,”  they  would 
forfeit  no  advantages  by  which  every  man  is 
surrounded  whose  “ house  is  his  castle.” 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  add,  that  being 
myself  “ a married  man  without  incumbrance,” 
I shall  be  most  happy  to  offer  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  first  ciub  which  may  be  pro- 
posed upon  these  principles,  and  that  I know 
of  others  who  wish  the  plan  all  possible  suc- 
cess, and  are  anxious  to  join  in  so  agreeable  a 
fellowship. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

October  1st,  1846.  T.  E.  M. 


CRITICISMS  ON  CEMETERIES,  &c.  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

A correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
gister gives  rather  an  amusing  account  of 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  cemeteries;  albeit 
the  subject  is  a grave  one.  That  called, 
par  excellence,  the  Edinburgh  Cemetery,  oc- 
cupies a site  with  a southern  exposure,  sloping 
down  to  the  water  of  Leith.  The  grounds  are 
well  laid  out,  and  the  monuments  numerous, 
but  most  of  them  far  from  tasteful,  almost 
every  one  consisting  of  a little  block,  sur- 
mounted by  a ponderous  pediment,  as  if  all 
were  striving  to  imitate  the  top-heavy  aspect 
of  the  mighty  roof  of  a small  but  monstrously 
outrageous  sacristy,  in  the  form  of  the  little 
toy  which  children  call  a bumbee’s  bink,  with 
pepper-boxes  to  match.  An  elegant  gothic 
bridge,  a sort  of  virgin  effort  of  a young 
architect,  redeems  much  of  what  is  ludicrous 
and  absurd  in  these  misplaced  vagaries ; and 
there  are  various  obelisks,  columns,  &c.  The 
Newington  Cemetery  is  gracefully  arranged. 
The  Dairy  Necropolis,  however,  is  decidedly 
the  most  tasteful  in  Edinburgh.  The  whole 
has  a picturesque  and  antique  aspect,  well  sup- 
ported by  catacombs  of  striking  outline,  and  a 
gate-lodge  with  a lofty  Gothic  arch.  The 
Western  Cemetery  at  the  Dean  is  not  yet 


completed.  The  Southern  Cemetery  is  se- 
verely animadverted  on.  The  vaults  are  in 
the  gothic,  or  rather  barbaric  style ; the  lodge 
is  in  the  “ cottage-gone-mad  ” style ; and  the 
vaults,  with  the  diminutive  battlements  crown- 
ing their  enormous  buttresses,  remind  one  of 
the  metaphor  of  shadows  supporting  substance, 
— a metaphor  mayhap  designedly,  however, 
although  somewhat  vaguely  and  indefinitely, 
applied  (or  rather  turned  upside  down),  in  the 
endeavour  to  embody  an  idea  of  substance 
supporting  shadows. 

This  perhaps  rather  severe  tirade  against 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  architectettes  of  tomb- 
stones, obelisks,  and  sepulchral  vaults,  appears 
to  have  stirred  up  the  ire  of  those  who  found 
the  cap  to  fit  them  ; but  the  critic  has  but 
forged  the  red-hot  ire  into  another  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a new  cap,  at  the  further  ser- 
vice of  those  who  chose  to  put  it  on.  “ I have 
only  to  say,”  he  adds,  “ that  in  thus  assuming 
the  part  of  a critic,  I am  doing  no  more  than 
is  done  daily  in  England,  where  the  journals 
keep  the  works  of  art  under  a scrutiny  so 
strict,  that  artists  and  architects  are  more  than 
usually  careful  with  their  designs.  Here  it 
has  been  the  reverse,  especially  with  the  latter, 
otherwise  we  had  never  beheld  those  de- 
formities, the  Free  churches,  which  rear  on 
every  hand  their  hideous  fa§ades,  with  zig- 
zag arches,  and  unshapely  pinnacles.  Symmetry, 
which  is  of  such  vast  importance  iu  architec- 
ture, is  there  forgotten,  and  the  distribution  of 
ornament,  which  requires  such  nicety  of  judg- 
ment, has  there  given  way  to  a lavish  prolusion 
of  bad  details,  copied  from  the  barbarous  erec- 
tions of  the  early  Normans.  Though  different 
in  style,  these  remarks  apply  to  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  (a  most  original  design)  and  to  St. 
John’s  Chapel,  which  the  late  Sir  W.  Scott 
never  passed  without  an  observation  of  marked 
contempt.  The  meagre  doorway  and  western 
window  are  unsufferably  bad,  and  the  cope  of 
the  battlement,  butting  against  the  pediments 
on  those  caricatures  of  buttresses,  is  also  be- 
yond expression  bad. 

What  is  Nelson’s  monument  meant  to  re- 
present. Some  say  a spyglass— some  a mason’s 
mallet — I say  nothing.  Sir  W.  Scott’s  statue 
appears  to  give  very  little  satisfaction;  and 
either  the  sculptor  or  architect,  recently  ap- 
pointed, have  placed  it  on  a ridiculously  low 
pedestal.  It  is  a pity  that  the  design  of  the 
talented  Kemp  should  be  marred  at  last  by 
such  ignorance  of  proportion. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  New  Club-house 
is  striking  ; yet  it  presents  a strange  anomaly, 
or  confusion  of  styles.  An  oriel  (a  window 
almost  strictly  English)  in  an  Italian  building, 
and  close  beside  a Roman  portico,  copied  lite- 
rally, line  by  line,  from  Pierre  Letarouilly’s 
work  on  modern  Rome.  That  of  the  Mer- 
chant Maiden  Hospital,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  shows  also  the 
indiscriminating  copyist,  in  retaining  the  an- 
gular volute  (an  error  of  the  early  Greeks), 
which  any  modern  man  of  taste  would 
have  avoided.  What  malconstruction  was 
lately  displayed  in  the  chapel  erected  at  Dal- 
keith-park,  where  the  first  shower  of  rain 
passed  through  the  roof  as  through  a sieve, 
and  almost  wholly  destroyed  the  splendid 
organ ! 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  the  immortal 
Punch  to  expose  to  just  ridicule  the  plagiar- 
isms and  blunders  of  our  Scottish  Pecksniffs, 
whose  only  talent  seems  combination  without 
originality.  Without  doubt,  our  architects 
generally  are  far  inferior  to  the  English  in 
status  and  talent ; but  it  was  otherwise  when 
Scotland  possessed  such  men  as  John  Murdo, 
of  Melrose,  and  the  artists  of  her  abbeys,  her 
castles,  and  her  palaces;  Sir  James  Hamilton, 
of  Finart  the  fierce  ‘ bastard  of  Arran  ;’  Sir 
William  Bruce,  the  brave  and  loyal  knight  of 
Kinross,  and  others. 

Apropos!  When  will  my  close-handed 
country  complete  that  noble  design  of  Play- 
fair’s— the  national  monument,  which  was  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  those 
legions  of  her  sons  who  perished  during  the 
bloody  struggle  of  the  last  long  war?  1 say 
close- handed ; for  so  she  is,  in  all  save  what 
concerns  the  Kirk,  for  which  she  has  sacri- 
ficed everything.  Those  twelve  columns  on 
the  Calton  stand  a monument  of  the  nation’s 
folly.  U. 

P.S. — I will  keep  my  eye  on  the  various 
banks  now  erecting  in  St.  Andrew-square,  and 
will  in  time  expose  their  errors,  if  need  be.” 


THE  NEW  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST. 

ALKMUND,  DERBY. 

This  spacious  edifice  was  opened  for  Divine 
service  on  the  15th  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield.  It  has  been  erected  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Stevens,  of  Derby,  to  whose 
description  of  it  in  the  Derby  Mercury  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars  : — The 
windows,  we  may  here  observe,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Warrington,  of  London. 

' The  church  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  chiefly 
of  a very  durable  quality  from  the  quarries  at 
Breadsall  Priory.  It  consists  of  a chancel, 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  tower  and  spire, 
and  south  porch,  with  a parvise  over  for  the 
use  of  the  parishioners.  There  is  also  a vestry 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  church  is  the  late  de- 
corated, of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  during  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
The  chancel  is  divided  externally  into  two  bays 
with  two-light  windows,  and  the  east  gable  has  a 
large  five-light  window  with  flowing  tracery  in 
the  head.  The  buttresses  are  terminated  by 
crocketted  gablets;  the  latter  having  two  large 
octangular  pinnacles  ; and  the  parapet  is  per- 
forated in  a trifoliated  pattern.  The  aisles  are 
divided  into  five  bays,  one  of  which  on  each 
side  is  engaged  to  the  tower ; the  remain- 
ing four  combine  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
nave.  Each  of  the  latter  compartments  is 
pierced  by  three-lighted  windows,  traceried 
heads  of  varied  design,  and  the  westernmost 
bay  has  a two-lighted  window  only.  The 
clerestory  has  segmental  headed  three- light 
windows,  and  the  parapet  is  perforated.  A 
porch  of  large  dimensions  occupies  one  of  the 
bays  on  the  south  side.  Over  it  is  a parvise 
lighted  by  two  windows,  approached  by  a stone 
staircase  from  the  outside,  inclosed  by  an  oct- 
angular turret,  and  terminated  by  a conical 
stone  roof. 

The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  25  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  92  feet  high  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire.  One  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  the  church  is  obtained  through  a 
bold  moulded  doorway  on  the  west  side.  There 
is  a four-light  window  over  the  west  doorway. 
The  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  112  feet  above 
the  flat  of  tower ; the  angles  have  moulded 
ribs.  It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  bays  by 
ornamentul  raised  bands,  and  the  upper  part 
is  diapered  by  a scale  ornament. 

On  entering  the  church  at  the  west  door  an 
uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  tower  is  sup- 
ported on  massive  piers  and  arches  of  solid 
masonrv.  There  is  no  western  gallery.  The 
side  arches  are  partially  filled  by  screens  of 
stone  work.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 
west  end  has  enabled  the  architect  to  have 
double  doors,  and  the  whole  of  the  effect  of 
this  part  of  the  church— so  often  destroyed  by 
entire  or  partial  blocking  up — is,  in  this  in- 
stance, completely  obtained  ; and  the  area 
forms  a large  ante-church.  The  nave  is 
opened  to  the  aisles  by  clustered  stone  pillars 
and  arches,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  spring 
from  carved  corbels. 

The  approach  to  the  chancel  is  under  a lofty 
arch  with  clustered  shafts,  and  the  roof  is 
formed  by  six  ribs  each,  forming  a pointed 
arch,  springing  from  carved  corbel  heads,  and 
the  spandrils  of  each  rib  are  filled  in  with  tra- 
cery. The  sittings  on  the  ground  floor  are  all 
low  and  open,  with  panelled  bench  ends.  4 he 
galleries  are  arranged  for  close  seats.  They 
are  supported  in  a novel  manner  by  a corbel 
stone  projecting  from  the  pillais  of  nave,  which 
supports  the  front  beam,  and  has  the  effect  of 
entirely  disengaging  the  gallery  front  from 
the  pillars,  and  renders  iron  pillars  for  its  sup- 
port altogether  unnecessary.  The  pulpit  is  of 
stone,  and  of  elaborate  design. 

The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  boarded,  and,  as 
well  as  the  fittings  of  the  interior,  stained,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  var- 
nished. The  floor  of  the  chancel  in  front  of 
the  roils  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  That 
portion,  also,  of  the  floor  of  the  nave  imme- 
diately in  connection  with  the  reading  desk, 
pulpit,  and  chancel,  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles. 

The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  has  the  head 
filled  with  foliage,  and  in  the  lights,  subjects 
from  the  history  of  our  Saviour  and  the  em- 
blems of  the  four  evangelists  are  introduced. 

The  west  window  is  armorial  in  its  general 
character. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

It  appears  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
about  104,814  lineal  yards,  or  59£  miles,  of 
railway  tunnelling  still  to  be  built,  and  that 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  con- 
; struction  of  4,705  miles  of  railway  was  in  all 
authorized  to  be  carried  out,  at  an  average  ex- 
pense of  19,299/.  a mile,  or  90,802,550/.  in  all. 

I These  railways  will  cross,  on  the  same  level  , 
upwards  of  209  turnpike-roads,  and  1,240 
common  roads,  and  the  quantity  of  land  requi  - 
site  for  occupation  is  estimated  at  53,356  acre  s, 

! or  nearly  11-}  acres  per  mile  of  railway  to  be 

executed. Over  and  above  all  this,  the  le- 

] gacy  of  legislation  left  by  1846  to  1847  com- 
1 prises  no  less  than  sixty  projected  railways 
» lost  last  session  but  to  be  again  brought  for- 
ward in  the  next. The  death  of  a passenger 

during  his  railway,  transit  from  Swindon  to 
! Cirencester  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  pas- 
1 sengers  might  communicate  with  the  guard 
by  means  of  cords  and  weights  (why  not  bells), 
u numbered  or  ticketted  according  to  the  posi- 
j tion  of  the  carriage  in  the  train,  with  which 
t they  may  be  easily  connected,  while  the  guard 
1 might  have  facility  of  access  to  all  the  carri- 
ages by  a kind  of  enlargement  and  inclosure 
of  the  present  footboards,  so  as  to  form  a railed 
I passage  round  the  whole  train. The  ex- 

pense of  opposition  to  the  North  Staffordshire 
1 line  amounted  to  no  less  than  74,371/.,  besides 
legal  and  engineering  charges  amounting  to 
1 nearly  as  much,  namely,  66,473/. The  ori- 

ginal average  of  800,000  to  900,000  passengers 
per  annum  on  the  Great  Western,  in  place  of 
302,118,  as  before,  between  the  metropolis  and 
other  towns  on  the  Bristol  roads,  is  now  fur- 
ther increased  to  nearly  double  that  amount. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Menai  sus- 

l pension  tunnel  bridge  was  laid  on  Friday  week, 
with  little  formality,  by  the  contractors  and 

■ engineers  of  the  district.  The  work  is  ex- 

1 pected  to  be  accomplished,  if  possible,  in  three 
1 years. The  Gravesend  branch  of  the  South 

Eastern  Railway,  recently  commenced,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  contracts,  to  be  completed  for 
traffic  by  Christmas,  1847-  The  works  are 
not  heavy  either  in  cuttings  or  embankments. 
The  Gravesend  station  is  to  occupy  a central 
position  in  the  town.  The  line  will  run  into 

the  Rochester  about  a mile  further  down. 

The  traffic  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  line, 

; which,  when  all  its  objects  are  accomplished, 
will  extend  over  343  miles  of  country,  and 
accommodate  a population  equal  to  sixty 
: towns  of  50,000  inhabitants  each,  and  seventy 
or  eighty  villages  of  5,000  inhabitants  each, 

1 and  will  have  cost  10,500,000/.,  is  already  so 
far  on  the  increase,  that  the  two  extensive 
stations  already  possessed  in  Manchester  are 
found  to  be  much  too  limited,  and  a third  is 
about  to  be  formed  for  branch  traffic,  between 
1 Fennel-street,  Long  Millgate,  and  Todd-street, 

1 almost  at  the  centre  of  Market-street,  on 
: ground  at  present  fortunately  occupied  by 
“some  of  the  most  tumble-down,  close,  anil 
ill-ventilated  buildings  in  the  town,”  which 
will  thus  be  exchanged  for  “ handsome  new 
1 offices,”  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  sana- 
tory comfort  and  the  general  appearance  of 
this  public  and  central  portion  of  the  town. 
The  new  station  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Victoria  station  by  a viaduct  over  the  Irk,  and 
' extending  over  Long  Mill  Gate  at  a point  be- 
tween Mill  Brown  and  the  College. Parti- 

' culars  of  the  fall  of  bridges,  arches,  tunnels, 

; and  embankments,  have  been  thrown  together 

into  the  form  of  a separate  article. The 

] project  of  making  railways  in  Ireland  by  aid 
1 of  Government  advances  for  behoof  of  the 
: able-bodied  portion  of  the  unemployed  poor, 
is  about  to  be  urged  by  public  meeting,  called 

i by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. The  Aus- 

1 trian  Government  has  just  issued  a decree 
i by  which  every  engineer  who  has  driven  his 
1 engine  for  an  entire  year  without  accident 

■ shall  receive  a reward  of  100  florins  (10/.),  and 
I that  those  who  have  done  so  for  ten  consecu- 

1 tive  years  shall  receive  1,000  florins  (100/.)  and 

; a gold  medal. Notice  has  been  given  for 

; tenders  to  be  sent  in  for  laying  the  rails  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  Dijon  and  Chalons. 
The  length  of  road,  with  stations,  is  150,000 
metres  (37£  leagues),  including  the  three  sec- 
' tions,  which,  from  one  point  to  the  other, 

1 extend  to  68,049  metres.  All  the  works  of  art 
i are  completed,  except  the  viaduct  at  the  Porte 
1 d’Ouche  of  Dijon,  which,  from  certain  difficul- 
ties, has  been  delayed. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND  ROMAN 
CEMENT. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  remarks  on 
“ Portland  Cement,”  at  page  435  of  The 
Builder,  allow  me  to  observe  that  experience 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  sloiv- 
setting  cement,  bearing  the  above  name,  is  an 
excellent  material,  and  applicable  in  all  cases 
where  facility  of  execution  is  not  required ; 
but  for  all  hydraulic  purposes  it  certainly  can- 
not be  depended  on,  and  its  slow  setting 
powers  render  it  totally  unfit  for  the  bringing 
out  of  all  kinds  of  projections,  such  as  cor- 
nices, window-sills,  architraves,  &c.  ; neither 
can  it  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  casting  of 
architectural  enrichments,  and  consequently  it 
never  can  compete  with  the  genuine  Roman 
cement  for  universal  application. 

Another  great  disadvantage  in  Portland 
cement  is  that  it  should  never  be  mixed  in  a 
thin  liquid  state,  to  grout  stone  or  brickwork 
together,  for  we  are  enabled  to  cite  an  instance 
of  this  description,  where  it  was  applied  to  a 
quay  wall,  in  opposition  to  the  lavings  of  the 
tide,  in  which  the  cement  actually  never  set, 
but  was  washed  away  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  and  utterly  wasted.  In  consequence  of 
such  failures,  is  it  not  really  incumbent  on 
cement  manufacturers  to  state  in  their  pro- 
spectuses, both  what  their  materials  can  be  ap- 
plied to  with  advantage,  and  what  they  cannot 
be  applied  to,  in  order  to  save  their  own  cha- 
racters and  the  ultimate  condemnation  of 
their  articles?  In  illustration  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  this  being  done,  several  in- 
stances have  come  within  my  own  observation, 
where  for  want  of  proper  instructions  the 
Portland  cement  has  been  condemned  forever , 
owing  to  the  causes  above  adverted  to. 

Roman  cement  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  setting  quickly,  so  that  work  may 
be  carried  on  with  facility,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark  that  when  its  consolidation 
is  too  rapid,  it  can  easily  be  controlled  to  the 
greatest  nicety  in  this  respect,  by  the  admixture 
of  certain  liquids  with  the  water  employed, 
and  which  are  known  to  every  expert  plas- 
terer in  the  kingdom. — I am,  yours,  &c., 

Frank  Tyrrell. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept.  27th,  1846. 


form  and  other  objects  of  that  class,  you  can- 
not see  at  first  sight  of  what  good  they  may  be 
to  you  in  making  out  a delicate  and  pretty 
pattern ; but,  depend  upon  it,  that  the  eye 
which  has  been  trained  to  all  the  true  doctrines 
of  proportion  and  beauty  will  attain  compara- 
tive excellence  in  every  branch  of  labour  to 
which  it  applies  itself.  And  I do  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  not  only  the  working  classes, 
the  operative  men,  those  who  have  to  carry  on 
the  hand-work  of  manufactures,  will  attend  to 
this  suggestion,  but  that  the  great  employers 
of  labour  will  take  it  into  their  earnest  consi- 
deration too.  I hope,  on  all  accounts,  they 
will  give  an  enlightend  and  liberal  support 
to  the  general  objects  of  this  institution. 
I feel  it  to  be  eminently  their  duty, 
but  not  more  their  duty  than  their 
interest,  to  take  every  means  of  surround- 
ing themselves  with  an  orderly,  a refined, 
and  an  educated  population.  I believe  that 
they  will  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  every  re- 
spect. It  will  return  unto  them  in  a thousand 
ways,  however  little  immediately  concerned 
the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  may  appear 
with  the  daily  business  with  which  they  are 
connected.  But  in  this  particular  of  drawing, 
the  poet  Pope,  whom  I have  once  mentioned 
before,  and  whom  I may  specify  perhaps  not 
as  the  first,  perhaps  not  as  the  greatest,  but  as 
the  most  perfect  of  our  poets,  says,  “ True 
self-love  and  social  are  the  same,” — that  by 
promoting  the  good  of  others  you  are  sure  in 
the  end  to  promote  your  own  ; and  so,  upon 
the  most  sordid  calculations  of  interest,  upon 
what  concerns  your  pockets,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  in  the  long  run  the  patterns 
and  manufactures  of  other  countries  exhibit  a 
decided  superiority  to  your  own,  you  will  lose 
your  hold  of  the  market  of  the  world  ; and, 
therefore,  besides  encouraging  good  order, 
besides  encouraging  general  knowledge,  be- 
sides encouraging  useful  information,  among 
those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  also  en- 
courage that  taste  for  beauty,  that  true  concep- 
tion of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  of  which  art  is 
but  another  embodiment,  and  you  will  find  it 
the  best  means  not  only  of  advancing  and  ele- 
vating the  population  in  which  you  live,  but 
of  rendering  yourselves  superior  to  all  the  com- 
petition of  the  world’s  rivalry. 


DESIGN  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

MENTAL  CULTURE. 

At  a soiree  given  at  the  Bradford  Me- 
chanics’ Institution,  on  Wednesday  last,  Lord 
Morpeth  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  ad- 
mirable address,  full  of  good  sense  and  good 
feeling.  In  the  course  of  it,  his  Lordship 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  practice 
of  drawing,  and  the  arts  of  design  : — 

“ As  to  those  topics  which  relate  more  to 
the  accomplishments,  and  to  the  fine  arts,  I 
think  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  you  have 
established  a school  for  drawing,  and  that  it  is 
in  favour  among  you.  I hope  you  will  carry 
that  delightful  pursuit  still  further;  and  be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a mere  idle 
accomplishment,  or  as  a mere  pleasant  recrea- 
tion ; it  will  even  stand  the  test  of  this  utilita- 
rian age.  This  town  is  largely  engaged  in 
manufactures.  It  is,  as  I have  said,  busied 
with  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country;  and  it  is  a branch 
of  manufactures  in  which  the  art  of  making 
suitable  patterns  and  designs  must  find  a 
place.  Now,  it  is  a well-known  fact,  that 
in  many  respects  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  defy  all  competition,  and  that  in  the 
adaptation  of  our  machinery,  and  in  the  in- 
telligence of  our  operatives,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  confront  the  whole  of  the  old  world  and  the 
new.  But  it  is  not  less  acknowledged  by  those 
who  take  an  impartial  view  on  such  subjects, 
that  we  are  inferior  to  many  nations  on  the 
continent,  as  yet,  in  the  arts  of  design  and 
colour,  and  that  wo  have  not  arrived  quite  at 
that  happy  delicacy  in  making  out  those  beau- 
tiful combinations  in  designs  at  which  some  of 
our  neighbours,  especially  the  French,  have 
arrived.  Now  I believe  there  is  nothing  in 
the  natural  composition  or  genius  of  English- 
men which  unfits  them  for  excelling  here  as 
well  as  in  other  respects.  But  they  have  not 
made  it  part  of  their  practical,  positive  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  it;  and  with  this  view  schools 
for  drawing  are  eminently  useful.  It  may  be, 
that  in  some  of  our  drawing  schools,  where 
you  have  models  put  before  you  of  the  human 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  IN  OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

In  the  sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Fine  Arts,  already  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given  : — 

“ Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  having  an- 
nounced that  their  attention  would  in  due  time 
be  directed  to  the  means  of  selecting  for  em- 
ployment artists  skilled  in  oil  painting,  with  a 
view  to  the  decoration  of  portions  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  hereby  give  notice  : 

“ 1.  Three  premiums  of  500/.  each,  three 
premiums  of  300/.  each,  and  three  premiums  of 
200/.  each,  will  be  given  to  the  artists  who 
shall  furnish  oil-paintings,  which  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  one  or  other  of  the  said 
premiums  by  judges  to  be  appointed  to  decide 
on  the  relative  merit  of  the  works. 

2.  The  paintings  are  to  be  sent,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week  in  June,  1847,  for  exhibition, 
to  Westminster  Hall. 

3.  The  commissioners  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  excluding  from  public  exhibition 
works  which  shall  be  deemed  by  them  not  to 
possess  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  such 
a privilege. 

4.  The  paintings,  not  exceeding  two  in  num- 
ber, by  each  artist,  are  required  to  be  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

5.  The  subjects  are  required  to  come  under 
thegeneralclassesof  religion,  history, or  poetry. 

6.  The  dimensions  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  artists  under  the  following  conditions : — 
The  figures  are  not  to  be  less  than  two  in  num- 
ber ; the  size  of  the  nearest  figure  or  figures, 
in  at  least  one  of  the  specimens  by  each  artist, 
is  to  be  not  less  than  that  of  life  ; but  the  size 
of  the  figures  is  altogether  left  to  the  choice  of 
painters  of  marine  subjects,  battle-pieces,  and 
landscape. 

7.  The  judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the 
relative  merit  of  the  works  may,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  require  any  artist,  to  whom  a pre- 
mium shall  have  been  awarded,  to  execute, 
under  such  conditions  as  they  may  think  neces- 
sary, an  additional  painting  as  a specimen  of  his 
ability,  and  in  such  case  the  premium  awarded 
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to  such  artist  will  not  be  paid,  unless  his  se- 
cond painting  shall  be  approved  by  the  judges. 

8.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  not  required 
to  be  concealed. 

9.  The  paintings  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  respective  artists. 

10.  Paintings  which  may  combine  appro- 
priate subjects  with  a high  degree  of  merit, 
shall  be  considered  eligible  to  be  purchased 
by  the  nation,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Westminster. 

11.  Religious,  poetical,  or  allegorical  sub- 
jects, which  by  judicious  adaptation  or  treat- 
ment may  have  reference  to  the  history  or 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  may,  as  well  as 
strictly  historical  subjects,  be  eligible  to  be  so 
purchased. 

12.  The  judges  to  be  hereafter  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  relative  merit  of  the  works,  with 
u view  to  the  award  of  premiums,  will  consist 
partly  of  artists. 

13.  The  competition  hereby  invited  is  con- 
fined to  British  subjects,  including  foreigners 
who  may  have  resided  ten  years  or  upwards  in 
the  united  kingdom.” 


ALTERATION  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

Sin, — I take  up  my  pen  again,  and  begin  by 
saying,  that  I am  sorry  to  find  that  “ R.”  has 
laid  down  his,  and  quite  abruptly,  too,  just  as 
he  seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  pith  and  vital 
part  of  his  subject.  At  most  could  I say — hang 
him  for  a recreant ! Did  his  courage  fail  him? 
or  was  he  too  bold,  too  free-tongued  ? Mercy 
on  us!  what  a cowardly,  flunky  9et  we  are. 
We  are,  as  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  says, 
“ a nation  of  flunkies.”  But  we  will  dismiss 
this  ugly  subject— though,  mind,  I do  not 
thereby  give  you  leave  to  cut  out  my  words. 

What  I really  have  to  say  is,  that  your  cor- 
respondents may  spare  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  any  further  suggestions  as  to  the 
style  in  which  a new  royal  palace  should  be, 
there  being  very  strong  symptoms  of  Mr. 
Blore’s  commencing  operations  upon  Buck- 
ingham Palace  forthwith,  the  hoarding  having 
been  commenced.  Unless  an  entirely  new 
facade  for  the  full  extent  of  frontage  towards 
the  park  be  intended,  it  is  easy  enough  to  guess 
what  sort  of  a patch-up  we  shall  get. 

There  is  a very  great  reason  indeed  for  mis- 
trust and  apprehension,  if  only  on  account  of 
both  the  secresy  and  the  precipitancy  which 
mark  the  proceedings.  Why  are  not  the  pub- 
lic afforded  the  opportunity  of  knowing  for 
certain  what  is  going  to  be  done,  instead  of 
being  left  to  make  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
and  sinister  conjectures?  Does  such  over- 
cautiousness manifest  anything  like  confidence 
as  to  a satisfactory  result?  Is  it  politic  ? Is 
it  generous  towards  “a  generous  and  loyal 
people?”  Is  it  honest  as  regards  art?  If 
the  palace  alteration  affair  be  not  a mere  job, 
why  should  it  be  made  to  look  like  one — one 
that  must  be  screened  as  far  as  possible  from 
public  observation,  until  remonstrance  becomes 
wholly  unavailing  ? 

But  we  deserve  it,  we  deserve  to  be  so 
treated,  if  we  continue  to  put  up  with  such  un- 
generous treatment;  if  the  more  we  are 
kicked,  the  more  we  fawn.  Either  the  public 
have  no  right  to  meddle  or  make  at  all  with 
Buckingham  Palace,  but  ought  to  leave  Queen 
Victoria  to  please  her  own  taste,  just  as  they 
left  George  the  Fourth  to  the  free  indulgence  of 
his  “ refined  ” taste  in  building  it,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  sav  nothing  ; or  they  ought — that 
i3  those  who  speak  for  them  in  matters  of  art, 
ought  to  speak  out  loudly, — so  pertinaciously 
and  so  loudly,  that  their  clamours — or  if  needs 
must,  their  thunders  may  reach  the  ears  of 
royalty  itself.  Let  come  what  will,  one  com- 
fort is  still  in  store  for  us,  though  the  palace 
may  not  be  altered  at  all  for  the  better,  except 
as  tar  as  mere  accommodation  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  altered  for  the  worse,  or  so 
as  to  be  more  insignificant  looking  and  paltry 
in  taste  than  it  now  is.  Budownik. 


Turkey The  first  stone  of  a building 

destined  for  a Normal  School  was  laid  on  the 
4th  ult.,  at  Constantinople,  by  Rifaat  Pacha, 
the  president  of  the  council.  The  European 
formalities  of  depositing  coins,  &c.,  were  ob- 
served. 

Work  for  the  Archeological  Asso- 
ciations.— It  is  feared  that  the  curious  old 
stone  pulpit  at  Widemarsh  will  be  destroyed 
in  the  levelling  of  an  intended  railway. 


PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF  MATHEMATICS .* 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  say, 
“ Acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  geometry 
and  mensuration,  and  with  so  much  mathe- 
matical analysis  as  may  be  required  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  practical  affairs,  may  be  all 
very  necessary  for  professional  men ; but 
where  is  the  use,  even  to  them,  of  pushing 
these  inquiries  so  far,  and  of  occupying  so 
much  time  with  subjects  which,  after  all,  are 
little  else  than  matter  of  barren  speculation.” 
Before  replying  to  this  objection,  I would  first 
inquire  which  of  the  numerous  applications  of 
mathematical  science  to  practical  affairs  did 
not  at  one  time  appear  to  be  matter  of  barren 
speculation?  The  conical  pendulum  of  Huy- 
gens was  certainly  little  better  than  a subject 
of  barren  speculation  to  him  ; but  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  it  was  applied  bv  Watt  as  a 
governor  to  the  steam-engine,  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  contrivances  for 
equalizing  the  supply  of  steam  that  could 
possibly  have  been  devised.  The  remarkable 
theorem  of  the  Flemish  mathematician,  Albert 
Girard,  technically  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Theorem  for  the  spherical  excess,  was  cer- 
tainly to  him,  and  no  doubt  to  thousands  of 
others,  a matter  of  barren  speculation.  It 
was,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  150  years,  at 
length  called  from  its  repose  among  speculative 
truths  by  General  Roy,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Dalby,  of  Sandhurst,  and  successfully 
applied  by  him, during  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey,  to  abridge  certain  laborious  computa- 
tions which  occurred  in  reducing  the  obser- 
vations. 

And  what  were  the  researches  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  conic  sections,  but  barren 
speculations  to  them  and  to  many  succeeding 
ages  ? The  properties  of  the  ellipse  and  para- 
bola were  as  well  known  in  the  days  of 
Apollonius  as  in  the  time  of  Kepler  and 
Newton,  yet  it  was  not  discovered  till  then 
that  these  hitherto  unappropriated  properties 
were  necessary  to  the  true  explication  of  the 
celestial  motions. 

It  was  by  contemplating  a certain  problem 
which  appeared  to  be  but  a barren  speculation, 
and  to  offer  no  reward  except  the  gratification 
of  solving  it,  that  Descartes  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  beautiful  system  of  analytical 
geometry,  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  of 
modern  times,  to  which  the  continental  mathe- 
maticians are  much  indebted  for  their  recent 
rapid  progress  in  mathematics  and  mechanical 
philosophy.  Our  celebrated  countryman,  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  to  whom  we  owe  the  remark- 
able theorem  which  bears  his  name — Taylor's 
Theorem — little  suspected  the  practical  im- 
portance of  that  theorem  when  engaged  in  its 
investigation  ; and,  indeed,  it  was  by  British 
mathematicians  generally  regarded  for  upwards 
of  half  a century,  as  little  more  than  a barren 
speculation.  But  upon  this  very  theorem,  so 
long  neglected  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  the 
French  mathematicians  have  founded  a most 
extensive  body  of  science,  as  full  of  valuable 
applications  as  of  beautiful  theories. 

These  few  instances  may  serve  to  shew  that 
mathematical  inquiries,  even  as  regard  their 
practical  application,  should  not  be  condemned 
as  useless,  merely  because  the  state  of  our 
practical  science  is  such  that  they  do  not  find 
their  immediate  application.  What  to  one  age 
may  appear  but  barren  speculation,  may  to  the 
next  furnish  information  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical importance. 


CQrrf0poutJeiue. 

ARTIFICE  in  building. 

Sir, — I wish  to  express  my  approbation  of 
the  valuable  remarks  relative  to  artistic  design, 
thrown  out  in  the  paper  “ On  the  adaptation  of 
furniture,  &c.,”  in  No.  189  of  The  Builder. 
The  writer  did  well  to  give  a slap  at  that  non- 
sensical squeamishness — for  I can  call  it  no- 
thing better — which  objects  to,  as  being  no 
better  than  artifice  and  tricking,  every  process 
by  means  of  which  the  appearance  of  natural 
materials  can  be  improved.  The  indiscriminate, 
unqualified,  and  even  angry  condemnation,  of 
every  species  of  imitative  material  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  which  has  for  some  time  past 
been  made  a standing  subject  in  a certain 
quarter,  argues  more  of  dogmatism  than  of 


♦ From  Professor  J.  R.  Young’s  lectures. 


real  regard  for  the  advancement  of  taste. 
Supposing  any  colours  could  at  pleasure  be 
imparted  to  woods  by  staining,  or  that  our 
building  stone  could  be  bleached  to  the  white- 
ness, and  afterwards  polished  to  the  lustre  of 
marble,  where  would  be  either  the  harm  or 
the  paltriness  of  it?  That  there  is  a good 
deal  of  “ very  paltry  ” is  not  to  be  denied  ; but 
the  paltriness  arises,  as  frequently  as  not,  from 
careless  preparation  of  the  materials  them- 
selves, from  paltriness  of  design,  slovenliness 
of  execution,  and  the  vulgar  taste  that  possesses 
the  whole  thing.  But  paltry  imitations  and 
deceptions  are  no  more  an  argument  against 
good,  than  doggerel  rhyme  is  against  poetry, 
or  trumpery  and  paltry  daubs  against  pictures 
altogether.  If  even  scagliola,  which  I am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  is  any  thing  but  paltry, 
is  to  be  scouted  as  “ sham,"  why  not  ashlar 
also?  But  enough;  I will  only  remark,  in 
addition,  that  the  best  cure  for  those  who  take 
up  with  such  morbid  crotchets,  and  refuse  to 
tolerate  any  material  that  is  not  employed  in 
its  natural  and  perfectly  unsophisticated  state, 
would  be  to  sentence  them  for  a month  to  diet 
on  raw  beef  instead  of  roasted.  Q. 


builders’  tenders. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  several  times  ob- 
served in  your  valuable  journal,  remarks  upon 
the  wretched  system  of  competition  existing 
between  builders  for  work,  and  fully  agreeing 
with  the  opinions  then  expressed  by  you,  that 
the  only  remedy  was  to  expose  such  system, 
I beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a contract  lately  entered  into 
at  Hampstead. 

A few  days  past,  I,  in  common  with  other 
buildeis,  received  a communication,  inviting 
me  to  send  in  a tender  for  the  erection  of  two 
six-roomed  houses  in  Perrin’s-court,  Hamp- 
stead, but  I declined  tendering. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  the  tenders  were  sent  in 
and  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  parties, 
when  the  amounts  were  found  as  follows ; 
each  party  having  taken  out  their  own  quan- 
tities : — 

Johnson  and  Son,  Hampstead  £550 


Nicholas ditto. . . . 4G0 

Milton  ditto....  450 

Styche  ditto....  374 


The  lowest  tender  was  accepted.  Now  ob- 
serve the  difference  in  the  amounts  between 
highest  and  lowest, — one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  pounds, — and  say  if  such  a ruinous  system 
ought  not  to  be  put  a stop  to. 

It  has  resulted,  in  one  or  two  cases  lately  in 
this  place,  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Many  of  the  masters  here  are  work- 
ing men  doing  pretty  well ; but  having  no 
knowledge  of  large  works,  they  think  that 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  can  do  almost 
anything.  Your  continued  attention  to  this 
subject,  will  be  a great  service  to  all  builders. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Hampstead  Builder. 


IRISH  MARBLE. 

Sir, — Having  heard  so  much  of  Green 
Irish  marble,  and  having  been  ever  anxious  to 
promote,  as  much  as  possible,  home  produc- 
tions and  home  manufactures,  I have  recently 
ordered  some  marble  dressings  to  an  orna- 
mental fire-place,  to  be  executed  in  green  Irish 
marble.  I have  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the 
result.  This  material  will  not  take  a bright 
lustrous  polish.  It  is  extremely  rotten,  and 
full  of  defective  cavities,  which  require  to  be 
stopped.  The  green  colour,  instead  of  being 
of  a clear  brilliant  tone,  is  opaque,  and  being 
interspersed  with  cold  dark  grey  tints,  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  attractive.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure,  and  I have  been 
assured  that  this  specimen  is  a very  favourable 
one  of  that  marble.  J.  L.  D; 

3rd  October,  1846. 

%*  Evidence  varies  so  much  as  to  the  value 
of  this  material,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  it.  We  have  seen  some 
good  specimens. 


Windmills  in  Holland.  — There  are 
18,000  engines  of  this  description  in  Holland, 
averaging  a force  of  90,000  horses  power,  of 
which  60,000  are  required  to  keep  the  country 
abovo  water. 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 

i given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
il  our  lists  of  contracts, &c.,  excepting  as  advertise- 
>1  ments,  we  have,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 

ii  omitted  them  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
l shall  immediately  take  steps  to  place  the  facts 
ii  of  the  case  properly  before  them,  and,  as  we 
I hope,  remove  their  objections.  In  the  mean- 

; time  a list  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

When  it  is  explained  to  the  Board  that  our 
[,  list  is  simplyan  index  to  advertisements,  which, 
l having  appeared  in  other  papers,  have  paid 
duty,  and  are  inserted  solely  for  the  conveni- 
i'  ence  of  our  readers,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
;i  advertisers,  or  for  our  own  profit,  excepting  so 
i far  as  results  from  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
3 our  paper,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  objec- 
) tion,  even  if  it  can  be  legally  maintained,  will 
) be  withdrawn. 

LI 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


1 " Hanging  Sashes  in  Mulllons.”—A  correspondent  wants 

a .description  of  the  mode  of  hanging  sashes  in  tnullioned 
j Windows,  adopted  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I “ Regular  Subscriber.” — An  architect’s  charge  is  5 per 
■ cent.  In  our  correspondent’s  position  it  must  be  matter  of 
I arrangement,  on  which  we  can  offer  no  opinion. 

I ‘ C.  /.."—Your  card  as  an  exhibitor  will  admit  you  to  all 
I the  lectures. 

I “ E.  W.  S.”— Students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  exhibitors, 
I and  friends  of  the  academicians,  arc  alone  admitted  to  the 
|l  lectures. 

1 “ Wheels  and  Pinions.” — A correspondent  asks  to  be  in- 

1 formed  “ Upon  what  principle  the  section  for  proportioning 
jl  wheels  and  pinions  is  constructed  ? And  whether  the  instru- 
I ment  is  capable  of  much  enlargement,  and  if  so,  what  is  it 
I necessary  to  learn  in  order  to  construct  one?  and  what  is  the 
| best  and  cheapest  work  on  the  subject?” 

I “ (pi\oTV\i — -The  information  cannot  be  obtained 
l from  one  book;  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopedia ” is  perhaps  the 
I most  complete. 

I “ Brevis.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  sec  specimens, 
f “ Y.  C.” — Mr.  Davy,  10,  Furnival’s  Inn. 

| “ J.  T.”— Ditto. 

I “ W.  P.  G.”  should  address  his  communications  to  the 
“ Editor.” 

“ South  Weald  Church.” — The  notice  has  been  accident- 
ally delayed,  hut  shall  appear  shortly. 

“A.B."  (Reading). — We  are  obliged  by  the  informa- 
I tion. 

“ A Young  Carpenter.” — Hutton’s  Treatise  would  be 
i found  useful.  Better  get  a master  to  put  you  in  the  right 
road,  if  in  your  power. 

“ Architectural  Schools  of  Design." — we  have  received 
1 several  letters  on  this  subject,  but  must  consider  them  at 
leisure.  Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis  thinks  the  school  should  be  very 
comprehensive. 

“ C.  X.  Y."  asks  for  the  best  mode  of  “ taking  a mould 
l ofT  a bronzed  plaster  cast  without  injuring  it.’’ 

“ Subscriber1’  (Waltham  Abbey),  next  week. 

11  It.  C.  S.”  shall  appear. 

1 “ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 

i books  or  find  addresses. 

Received.  — ‘‘Lover  of  Truth,”  “J.P.  W.,”  “ T,  A.,” 
‘‘A  Student,”  “T.  S.,”  ‘‘Beckman’s  History  of  Inventions 
and  Discoveries,”  Vol.  II.  Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 
“ Old  England’s  Worthies,”  Part  IX.  (Knight).  “Pic- 
itorial  Gallery  of  Arts.”  Part  XXI.  (Sculpture).  “West- 
minster Review,”  for  September. 


^a.DVEIR.TISEASEia'TS. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Aimvell-street,  Pentonville. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  62,  Waterloo- 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  ~s.  6d.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  Gd., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 


SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING  in  all 

their  variety,  Plotting,  use  of  Theodolite,  and  all 
other  Instruments,  Draughting,  Mapping,  &c.,  practically 
Taught,  in  a few  easy  Lessons,  with  the  applications  of 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  &c.,  by  the  Adver- 
tiser, who  is  now  on  an  extensive  Survey.  Proficiency 
guaranteed.  References  given.  Terms,  until  complete 
satisfaction  is  given,  Three  Guineas,  Apply  to  Mr.  G.  M. 
TODD,  Engineering  Surveyor,  &c.,  2,  Grafton-place, 
Eus  ton-square. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS,  &c. 

M.  TURNBULL  begs  leave  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  gentlemen  of  the  above-named 
professions,  that  having  had  much  experience  in  making 
calculations  respecting  the  dimensions,  strength,  stiffness, 
and  flexure  of  cast-iron  and  timber  beams  and  columns— he 
continues  to  calculate  and  give  his  opinion  as  regards  the 
efficiency  of  supports  in  large  and  important  structures  of 
every  kind. 

N.B.  Private  instructions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  as  applied  to  all  the  departments  of  Mensuration, 
Mechanics,  Engineering,  &c.,  and  mechanical  patents 
mathematically  considered  and  faithfully  reported  on. — 
Application  to  be  made  at  27,  Whiskin-street,  Clerkenwcll. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
SOLICITORS,  LAND  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  smith  and  lewis,  civil 

Eugineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  &c.,  of  extensive 
practice,  beg  to  announce  that  they  receive,  prepare,  and 
thoroughly  qualify  young  gentlemen  in  every  branch  of  their 
profession.  Terms  for  the  course  moderate.  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION  is  also  giveu  in  every  part  of  the  profession 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  RAILWAYS  surveyed  and 
levelled  ; land,  timber,  and  buildings  measured,  mapped, 
and  valued ; maps,  plans,  designs,  &c.,  drawn,  copied,  re- 
duced, and  lithographed  ; estates,  manors,  and  townships 
measured,  mapped,  and  valued. 

N.B.  There  is  a vacancy  in  the  office  for  an  articled  pupil. 
— Offices,  4,  Harper-street,  Thcobald’s-road,  Holborn, 
London. 


STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  arc  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  R.  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-slrcet, 
Greenwich.— The  Trade  supplied,  and  also  licences 
granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PARTNERSHIP. — Wanted  a Partner,  ac- 
tive or  otherwise,  to  join  the  Advertiser,  a Builder,  doing 
j n good  business,  who  is  sole  inventor  of  a most  important 
i improvement  in  house  and  ship  painting,  a patent  for  which 
will  be  obtained  ; it  will  realize  a large  fortune  in  a short 
time.  This  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  possess  advantages 
i at  once  safe,  lucrative,  and  respectable;  certificates  of  its 
great  value  and  approval  will  be  readily  shewn,  and  every 
li  information  given. — Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  T.  J.  J.,  at 
J.  Skinner’s,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  3,  Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn,  or 
'47,  Church-street,  Minories.  Or  the  Business  and  Invention 
i to  be  Sold. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER. — The  many  very  high  en- 
iicomiums  which  have  been  passtd  on  this  article  by  those 
1 who  have  made  trial  of  it,  induces  Mr.  Howard  to  give  it 
ir greater  publicity.  Sample  books,  containing  seven  dif- 
:■  ferent  qualities,  with  prices,  & c.,  can  be  sent  by  post  to  any 
ipart  of  the  kingdom.— Orders  directed  to  Mr.' HOWARD, 
323,  Great  Ruasell-slreet,  Bloomsbury,  will  receive  immediate 
t attention. 


RIVER  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  SUPPLIED  IN  BARGE. 

DOWNEY  AND  SON,  Licensed 

• Lightermen  and  Pile  Drivers,  of  No.  11,  Mill- 
ibank-row,  Westminster,  beg  respectfully  to  inform  Builders, 
(Contractors,  Lime-merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have 
(added  to  their  before  considerable  stock  of  Barges,  other  two 
pdarge  Sand-getting  Craft.  They  have  now  every  facility  to 
Ixexecute  large  Sand  orders,  and  solicit  patronage,  promising 
to  give  due  attention  to  puctuality  and  quality  of  material. 

It  is  intended  this  advertisement  appear  four  times  from 
) Oct.  10th. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
)i  Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes 
I Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  & c.  fic. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
il forated  zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
( verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
i of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator,  — ZINC 
1 WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square, 


WOAILEY  and  SON,  Inventors  and 
• Manufacturers  of  the  SELF-ACTING  VEN- 
TILATOR, Registered  Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
August  14th,  1846. 

W.  O.  and  SON,  25,  Aldcrmanbury,  City,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others,  to  the  imper- 
fect method  of  ventilation.  The  ventilation  offered  to  the 
public  is  complete  in  itself,  it  is  adapted  for  buildings  of  all 
dimensions  requiring  ventilation.  The  ventilation  acts  by 
means  of  boxes  and  pipes,  so  constructed,  as  to  discharge 
all  tainted  air,  whether  it  arises  from  gas-lights,  or  an  over- 
heated atmosphere,  or  other  causes.  The  pipes  act  as  suc- 
tion-pipes by  the  current  of  fresh  air  entering  the  room  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  giving  a healthful  and  pure  air  to 
the  room  where  the  self-acting  ventilator  is  used. — Work- 
men sent  to  any  part  of  Town  or  Country. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Btass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  b^,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  06,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  tlicir 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATH8,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 


CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNN ETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  grr  .ily  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jenninus,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACK  FRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  Baving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  'expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address, — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.** 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
strect,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 

" ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD',  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate;  2s.  per  bushel,  delivered frte  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster,  


MARTIN’S  FIIIE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  tbe  Grosvcnor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  f.r.- -proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  numher  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  eiport. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations! 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3.J  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King's-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.—No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
nbolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street, 
London. 


CIIAS.  \VM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  liis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  Bupply  Orna- 
mcutal  Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  111, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4}d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  class,  id.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  21s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  "s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.  ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patentpipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  3ishopsgate-street  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES’  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


rg'O  all  who  use  the  Hammer  and  Chisel,  as 
I Sculptors,  Masons,  Wood-carvers,  Engravers,  for 
clean  and  finished  cutting  in  marble  or  stone,  use  TEMPLE- 
TON’S IRON  GAUNTLET,  now  used  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  and  tradesmen  in  London.  Price  Three  Shillings. — 
Apply  to  R.  TEMPLETON,  16,  Wellesley-street,  Seymour- 
strect,  Euston-square. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-strcct,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-ssrcet. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
B u BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
o Si  planed  to  a paraded  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
S 2 to  li  inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  & c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished.  . 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builder?  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  hy  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

HHIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciple.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

Advantageous  lo  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Coopers,  and 
others,  who  may  require  Timber  to  be  sawn. 

rpi-IE  PATENT  SAWING  COMPANY 

g beg  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  in  the  above  trades 
to  the  advantages  which  their  Mills  offer  as  regards  charges, 
and  the  saving  of  expense  in  carriage,  being  situate  close  to 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Docks,  in  Rotherhithe.  They  solicit 
a trial,  and  hope  to  obtain  a share  of  patronage  by  a strict 
aucniiuu  to  an  orders  intrusted  to  tbeir  care.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  office,  No.  5,  Church-court,  Clement’s-lane, 
City,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile  ma- 
chine COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman,)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all 
the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Agents  wanted. 


w 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

• , Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place.  Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS.— The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable,  than  lead, 
and  30  per  cent,  cheaper. — Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes.— The  Public  is 
respectfuli v informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  from  Whitcfriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLES* 
FIELD-STREET  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
large  Stock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro-Metallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  capped 
joints,  roll  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments ; paving,  in  6 in. 
74  in.  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  iu  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drains,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints  ; conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water ; tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material ; channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving ; sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney  tops,  &c.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  are  near  the  centre  oi  England,  whence  boats 
are  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefnars  to  be 
let  for  a term.  . . f- 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1846. 


F Lord  Morpeth  and  the 
Government  were  sincere, 
when  they  stipulated  that 
if  the  appearance  of  the 
Wellington  colossus  on  the 
arch  was  not  satisfactory  to 
>:  competent  persons,  after  being  “ on  liking” 
for  three  weeks,  it  should  come  down, — down , 
t;  unquestionably , it  must  oome.  As  the  net- 
•t  work  of  timber  is  removed  spar  by  spar  from 
M before  it,  so  do  the  folly  of  the  experiment,  the 
1 1 absurdity  of  the  conjunction,  and  the  greatness 
ii  of  the  sacrifice  become  apparent.  Its  effect 
B is  even  worse  than  we  anticipated, — the 
it  destruction  of  the  arch  by  the  statue,  and  of 
if  the  statuo  by  its  elevation  on  the  arch,  more 
o complete.  Every  post  brings  us  letters  urging 
!>  renewed  efforts  to  remove  the  figure  to  another 
i|  site,  but  not  a single  line  have  we  received  in 

! praise  of  its  present  position,  or  even  in  de- 
fence of  it.  The  case  is  hopeless:  surely  no 
one  can  praise  the  appearance  presented  who 
i is  competent  and  unbiassed. 

A respectable  morning  paper,  indeed,  im- 
• polled  perhaps  by  kindly  feelings,  is  so  bold  as 
t to  urge,  that  “ so  far  as  the  objection  to  this 
if  site,  on  the  score  of  the  statue  being  too  large 
to  in  its  proportions  for  the  arch,  is  concerned, 
v we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  fault  (if  fault 
if  there  be)  will  be  directly  the  reverse  and 
i elsewhere  says,  “ if  any  thing,  the  arch  is  too 
large  for  the  statue ! 

It  is,  indeed,  too  large, — too  lofty,  considered 
as  a pedestal,  in  which  character  alone  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  two  or  three  journals  who  have 
in  a still,  small  voice,  endeavoured  to  defend 
what  we  hope  will  prove,  the  untenable  posi- 
tion. Thus,  the  Observer  says,  after  finding 
great  fault  with  the  statue, — “ if  the  artist 
were  called  upon  to  erect  a pedestal  for  his 
own  work,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  selected  one  that  fits  it  so  well  in  every 
requisite  particular,  namely,  elevation,  size, 
and  situation.” 

Proh  Pudor  ! But  the  fact,  without  stopping 
i to  deny  this  altogether,  is,  as  we  have  repeated 
i over  and  over  again,  that  the  arch  was  not  in- 

I tended  to  bo  a pedestal,  but  a structure, — a 
monument  of  itself,  and  if  embellished  as  pro- 
. posed  by  its  architect,  with  a statue  flanking 
the  attic,  over  each  column,  trophies  on  the 
i main  piers,  sculpture  in  relief  on  the  face  of 
I the  attic,  and  a quadriga  on  the  top,  of  proper 
ji  size  as  a decoration, — an  accessory,  not  the 
j:  principal, — would  have  been  a worthy  adorn- 
}i  ment  of  the  metropolis.  Used  as  it  now  is, 
i that  character  has  entirely  disappeared ; all 
ii  the  money  expended  upon  it  is  utterly  thrown 
ji  away  and  wasted,  while,  as  a pedestal,  it  is 
Ii  wholly  inappropriate  and  unfit. 

I The  artist  must  feel  by  this  time  how  much 
i i he,  individually,  has  lost  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 

I:  committee.  Seen  sufficiently  near  to  the  eye 
i to  distinguish  all  the  parts,  and  on  such  a 
I?  pedestal  as  should  make  its  colossal  size  ap- 
) parent,  the  merits  of  the  work  would  be 
'<  found  greatly  to  ovenveigh  its  defects, — 
i and  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  the 
; labour,  energy,  and  skill  required  to  carry 
I it  out,  which  are  not  now  felt  by  the  beholder 
i in  the  slightest  degree,  would  gain  for  the 
ii  sculptor  the  applause  which  he  deserves. 


As  seen,  however,  on  the  top  of  the  arch, 
where  the  outline  alone  can  be  embraced,  it 
is,  as  a work  of  art,  and  irrespective  of  the  in- 
appropriate pedestal,  an  utter  failure,  — 
mawkish,  effectless,  and  insipid ; conveying 
no  clear  idea,  exciting  no  lofty  emotion. 

We  have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  calmly, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  evil  done,— two  monu- 
ments destroyed,  two  artists  injured,  and  a 
whole  nation  in  a degree  disgraced. 

Earnestly  then  we  express  a hope  that  Lord 
Morpeth’s  stipulation  was  not  merely  a blind, 
being  satisfied  that  in  that  case,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  statue  rrnist  come  down. 

That  this  much  desired  step  will  expose  all 
concerned  in  it  to  a shower  of  ridicule,  is 
certain  ; we  trust,  however,  that  the  fear  of  this 
will  not  operate  on  the  decision.  It  is  better 
to  be  laughed  at  for  a week,  than  condemned 
for  a century  : and  nobler  to  acknowledge  an 
error  and  retrace  your  steps,  than  to  persist  in 
it  to  the  injury  of  others. 

Still,  dreading  lest  the  same  determination 
and  influence  which,  unnecessarily  and  at 
such  great  cost,  lifted  the  enormous  mass  on  to 
the  arch  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  see  “ how  it  would  look,” 
may  succeed,  despite  the  almost  universal  opi- 
nion, in  keeping  it  there,  without  that  opinion 
make  itself  loudly  heard, — we  would  suggest 
that  a respectful  protest  against  its  continuance 
on  the  arch,  addressed  to  her  Majesty,  should 
be  forthwith  drawn  up  for  signature,  and 
should  lie,  during  a specified  time,  at  some 
public  place  for  that  purpose.  The  accom- 
plished professor,  whose  personal  protest  we 
commented  on  a short  time  since,  would  but 
perform  a duty  he  owes  the  public  were  he  to 
imitate  this  measure,  and  would  thereby  entitle 
himself  to  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of  art,  and 
of  every  man  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
England  in  matters  of  taste. 

In  the  case  of  a recent  competition,  where 
professional  assistance  was  desired  in  the  se- 
lection of  plans  for  premiums,  letters  appear 
to  have  been  addressed,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  several  eminent  architects,  stating 
their  wish,  and  asking  “ for  what  amount  of 
remunerationjhey  would  undertake  the  task.” 
Whether  the  committee  took  the  cheapest  that 
offered,  or  managed  to  find  one  who,  for  love 
of  art  and  fair  play,  was  willing  to  do  it  for 
nothing,  has  not  reached  us.  It  seems  rather 
a new  move,  however,  thus  to  seduce  even  the 
old  stagers  into  a competition , and  that,  too,  on 
so  low  a ground  as  prices.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
hear  more  of  it. 

It  will  not  surprise  us  to  see,  one  of  these 
days,  advertisements  such  as  this,  with  a dif- 
ference: “To  architects  and  surveyors.  Pro- 
fessional advice  wanted,  in  the  case  Easygo  v. 
Gammonall.  Letters,  post-paid,  stating  lowest 
price  per  day,  including  cab-hire  and  expenses, 
to  be  addressed  to  Ignatius  Loyala  Lofty,  Esq., 
solicitor,  of  Lions  Inn.  Write  soon,  to  pre- 
vent disappointment,  as  applicants  will  be  nu- 
merous ! ! ” 

The  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  have 
set  an  example  to  competition  committees 
which  will,  we  trust,  be  imitated  ; and  have 
given  a lesson  to  disingenuous  competitors, 
likely,  when  generally  known,  to  produce  a 
salutary  effect.  The  guardians  advertised,  as 
our  readers  may  have  seen,  premiums  for  the 
first  and  second  best  plans  for  a new  work- 
house ; with  the  understanding  that  the  author 
of  the  first  set,  if  a competent  person,  would  be 
employed  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  cost  was  not  to  exceed  9,000/. 


Twenty-two  designs,  some  of  them  very 
elaborately  displayed,  were  sent  in  ; and  from 
these  the  Board  selected  a set  by  a Mr.  Blore, 
as  No.  1 (chiefly  because  it  promised  more  for 
money  than  the  others),  and  a set  by  Mr. 
Allom  as  No.  2.  When,  however,  the  selected 
plans  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  and  precise  estimates  were 
needed,  the  fact  came  out  that  the  building 
would  cost  nearer  18,000/.  than  9,000/. ; in 
other  words,  that  the  plans  were  a deception. 
Upon  which  the  guardians  very  properly  re- 
voked their  decision,  returned  the  plans,  and 
selected  the  design  No.  2 for  execution,  pro- 
vided the  same  can  be  carried  out  for  the  sum 
named.  The  injustice  that  would  have  been 
committed  if  the  Board  had  not  acted  thus 
(and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Consumption 
Hospital  hard  by,  teas  committeed),  is  too  ap- 
parent to  need  comment. 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  IRON.* 

Few  contrivances  connected  with  the  work- 
ing of  iron  are  of  more  value  than  those  which 
perform  the  operations  of  planeing : by  means 
of  these  powerful  machines,  that  obdurate  ma- 
terial, whatever  its  form — plane,  cylinder, cone, 
or  sphere,  whether  simple  or  in  any  combina- 
tion, however  complicated,  and  therefore  em- 
bracing every  shape  which  machinery  can 
assume,  can  be  reduced  to  a surface  the  most 
mathematically  true,  and  that  with  the  utmost 
facility — human  labour  being  superseded,  and 
human  superintendence  alone  wanted.  The 
advantage  which  a planed  has  over  a ground 
surface,  consists  in  its  being  exempt  from  those 
irregular  masses  which,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, are  to  be  detected  in  the  latter,  and  which 
proceed  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  au 
equal  distribution  of  the  grinding  powder : 
these  irregularities  being  absent  in  planed 
plates,  their  bearing  points  are  so  infinite,  that 
if  one  be  placed  on  another,  it  will  float  until 
by  its  weight  it  in  a great  measure  excludes 
the  air,  when  the  two  will  adhere  together 
with  considerable  force  ; and  that  with  the 
more  certainty  if  the  very  smooth  surface  pro- 
duced by  a repetition  of  the  planing  process  is 
bestowed  on  them.  The  immense  power  of 
these  machines,  and  the  hardness  of  the  cut- 
ting instrument — which  encounters  such  re- 
sistance for  perhaps  a day  together,  without 
becoming  inoperative — may  be  imagined,  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  resistance  against  the 
edge  of  the  latter,  in  a large  machine,  amounts 
to  as  much  as  thirty  tons. 

Of  the  operation  of  iron-turning,  on  its 
largest  scale,  an  idea  may  be  formed  by 
imagining  the  paddle-shafts,  one  at  a time, 
of  some  immense  steamer,  fixed  in  the 
lathe,  ten  tons  in  weight,  and  revolving 
rapidly;  while  the  chisel  moves  steadily  along 
in  its  slide,  and  turns  off,  as  if  it  were  but  lead, 
a continuous  shaving  of  iron,  perhaps  thirty 
or  forty  feet  long,  and  curled  up  like  the  worm 
of  a screw,  one  of  its  edges,  probably,  split 
into  short  regular  teeth  like  a fine  comb,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  tool,  and  the  only  food  of 
which  is  a constant  dropping  of  water  upon  it 
during  its  progress  to  and  fro,  either  in  this 
or  the  planeing  process  : or,  it  may  be,  the  top, 
whether  flat  or  hollowed,  of  a steam  cylinder, 
companion  to  the  shafts,  eighty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  bright  as  a mirror.  Articles 
of  such  magnitude  as  these,  finished  with  ease 
and  unerring  accuracy,  by  a self-acting  pro- 
cess—the  work  only  requiring  to  be  placed  in 
the  lathe,  and  the  tool  to  be  set — the  machine 
doing  the  rest,  afford  a fair  criterion  on  the 
subject. 

The  importance  of  making  good  ivelds  cannot 
be  more  forcibly  inculcated  than  by  adverting 
to  the  frightful  loss  of  life  which  took  place  at 
Yarmouth  on  the  2nd  of  May  last  year,  from 
the  falling  of  the  suspension-bridge  across  the 
river  Bure,  the  leading  cause  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Mr.  Walker,  the 
engineer,  who  was  appointed  by  Government  to 
ascertain  the  origin  of  the  catastrophe,  was 
the  defective  joining  of  the  short  pieces  con- 
taining the  eyes  to  the  ends  of  the  rods  form- 
ing the  chains — the  appearance  of  the  fracture 

* See  page  4 70,  ante, 
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of  the  bar  which  first  broke  proving  “ that  for 
some  length  of  time,  or  from  perhaps  its  original 
manufacture,  the  weld  was  imperfect  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  melting  surface 
being  united,  and  the  other  two- thirds  pre- 
senting a rusty  surface.”  It  has  been  found 
that  the  welding  together  of  different  kinds  of 
iron  gives  an  unfavourable  result.  Welds  made 
with  peat  arc  superior  to  those  made  with  coal, 
which  might  be  expected,  since  ligneous  car- 
bon, being  free  from  sulphur  or  pyrites,  must 
be  better  for  the  purpose  than  any  fuel  con- 
taining these  impurities. 

It  is  found  that  vibration,  such  as  railway 
axles  are  subject  to,  and  also,  which  is 
analogous  to  it,  the  operations  of  hammering, 
swaging,  or  planishing  iron  after  it  has  lost 
its  red- heat  and  high  ductility,  have  the  effect 
■of  reducing  the  fibrous  texture  of  wrought  to 
the  crystalline  structure  of  cast-iron  (evincing 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  metal  to  return 
From  an  artificial  to  its  primal  state)  ; thereby 
causing  it  to  materially  deteriorate  in  quality, 
and  endangering  its  stability  wherever  there  is 
any  strain  to  bear  : but  it  is  also  ascertained, 
that  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  this 
cold  hammering,  &c.,  for,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
is  combined  with  the  curative  process  of  re- 
heating and  sloio  cooling, the  tenacity  and  shock- 
resisting  quality  of  the  iron  are  even  much 
enhanced.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  iron  trusses, 
for  example,  when  the  eyes  of  the  tension  and 
suspension  rods  are  formed  and  finished,  they 
Bhould  be  brought  again  to  a red  heat,  and  not 
afterwards  subjected  to  any  percussive  pro- 
cess. 

In  Newton's  Journal  for  1827,  is  described 
a method  then  lately  discovered  of  rendering 
the  hardest  cast-iron  soft  and  malleable,  so 
that  it  may  be  welded  together,  or  when  in  a 
cool  state,  bent  into  almost  any  shape  by  a 
hammer  or  vice  ; it  consists  in  placing  the 
casting  in  a pot  surrounded  by  a soft  red  ore 
found  in  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  setting  the  pot  in  a common  oven  ; 
the  doors  of  the  latter  being  closed,  and  but  a 
slight  draught  of  air  admitted  under  the  grate, 
a regular  heat  is  kept  up  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
according  to  the  thicknesses  and  weight  of 
the  casting;  the  pot  is  then  withdrawn  and 
suffered  to  cool.  We  may  imagine  that  from 
this  discovery  very  important  results  might  be 
obtained. 

In  the  contracts  of  the  Admiralty  for  chain 
cables  for  the  British  navy,  it  is  (or  used  to  be) 
stipulated  that  “ the  iron  shall  have  been  ma- 
nufactured in  the  best  manner  from  pig-iron, 
smelted  from  iron-stone  only,  and  selected  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  not 
have  received  in  any  process  whatever  subse- 
quent to  the  smelting,  the  admixture  of  either 
the  cinder  or  oxides  produced  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  ; and  shall  also  have  been  puddled 
in  the  best  manner  upon  iron  bottoms,  and  at 
least  three  times  sufficiently  drawn  out  at  three 
distinct  welding  heats,  and  at  least  twice  pro- 
perly faggotted.” 

“ When  iron  once  gets  rust,  so  as  to  form  a 
scale,”  says  Smeaton,  “ whatever  coat  of  paint 
or  varnish  is  put  on  over  this,  the  rust  will  go 
on  progressively  under  the  paint.”  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  all  works  in  iron, 
whether  cast  or  wrought,  should  be  defended 
against  atmospheric  action  before  it  has  once 
cooled  ; for  this  there  are  many  methods,  but 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  that  practised  by 
Smeaton  himself,  namely,  striking  the  iron 
over  with  raw  linseed  oil  when  at  a blue  heat, 
which  fills  the  pores,  and  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance next  day  of  having  received  a coat  of 
varnish. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  architects, 
and  of  those  also  of  the  middle  ages,  to  qualify 
their  design  to  their  materials ; and  hence  we 
do  not  find  in  their  works  the  incongruities 
that  abound  in  the  falsely  conceived  imitations 
of  our  own  times.  If  we  examine  the  cande- 
labra, tripods,  chairs,  and  other  similar  works 
of  the  former,  as  existing  in  marble  and 
bronze,  we  find  these  objects,  destined  as  they 
were  for  the  same  purposes,  though  executed 
in  different  materials,  to  exhibit  the  same  ge- 
neral design,  and  be  equally  symmetrical, 
while  they  materially  differ  in  their  proportions 
and  detail.  In  like  manner,  if  we  turn  to  the 
works  of  the  latter,  we  find  that  it  was  with 
them  a chief  aim  to  regard  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  each  material,  and  never,  while  aim- 
ing to  surprise,  to  affect  in  one  the  character- 
istics of  another,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even 


appreciating  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  one 
material,— as  maybe  seen  in  their  use  of  slender 
insulated  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  where  a 
more  fragile  description  of  stone,  employed  in 
the  same  proportions,  would  have  had  less  sta- 
bility, and  would  have  conveyed  also  a sense 
of  less  safety.  With  moderns,  however,  this 
has  been  grievously  overlooked  ; and  accord- 
ingly we  find  castings  of  iron  arrayed  in  a 
tawdry  disguise  of  paint,  which  soon  gets  rusty, 
taking  the  place  of  stone,  and  wearing  the 
stamp  of  vulgar  pretension,  where,  had  it  been 
given  its  own  character,  no  such  mark  of  de- 
ception would  have  been  the  result.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  the  primary  error  of  misapprehend- 
ing the  character  of  the  material,  — first 
thinking  ourselves  called  upon  to  imitate  the 
massive  proportions  of  another  which  is  more 
friable  in  its  nature,  and  then  perceiving  the 
obstacles  to  our  working  by  hand  that  which 
we  have  chosen.  In  the  days  of  the  old  archi- 
tects, too,  the  fashion  had  not  arisen  of  con- 
cealing aught  that  was  necessary  or  useful ; 
and  they  made  it  their  business  to  render,sub- 
ordinate  objects  of  utility  as  sightly  as  pos- 
sible ; thus,  instead  of  the  mortise-locks  and 
edge-hinges  of  the  present  day,  those  essential 
articles  became  in  their  hands  rich  and  beau- 
tiful ornaments — their  efficiency  running  no 
risk  of  being  impaired  from  any  attempt  to 
render  them  invisible.  The  varied  and  flow- 
ing scroll-work  of  the  early  hinges,  overspread- 
ing the  surface  of  massive  oaken  doors,  and 
the  elaborate  specimens  of  smith-craft  deco- 
rating antique  chests  and  cabinets  will  occur 
to  the  reader, and  be  contrasted  favourably  with 
the  bald  and  stealthy  practices  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  contemplating  the  class  of  ancient  works 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  encouraging  in 
our  minds  a sympathy  with  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  produced,  we  become  alike  forcibly 
impressed  with  their  exceeding  beauty  and  the 
peculiar  capability  of  the  material  : reason, 
however,  shews  us  that  although  these  old  ex- 
amples are  all  executed  in  wrought-iron,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  who  possess  an  im- 
proved knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of 
that  material,  and  can  render  it  in  another  and 
more  enduring  form,  are  not,  when  employing 
it  in  similar  works,  to  avail  ourselves  of  our 
superior  knowledge.  In  contending  for  the 
use  of  cast-iron  in  an  ancient  style  of  archi- 
tecture, when  occasion  offers,  we  do  notmean  to 
promulgate  such  an  erroneous  idea  as  that  of 
executing  in  cast-iron,  forms  which  it  is  obvious 
are  exclusively  adapted  to  wrought ; that  would 
be  blindly  travelling  the  beaten  track  of  imita- 
tion. Let  it  be  conceded  that,  had  the  ancient 
architects  possessed  cast-iron,  they  would  have 
made  it  subservient  to  their  purposes  ; and  in 
this  supposition,  let  us,  in  using  it,  do  so  in  the 
way  they  would  have  done,  as  far  as  imagina- 
tion will  assist  us,  disusing  the  pincer  twists 
and  the  rivettings,  and  any  such  operations  as, 
in  this  material,  are  impossible  or  no  longer 
necessary.  This  will,  of  course,  alter  the 
character  of  the  production ; but  then,  the 
material  being  another,  it  is  reasonable  that  its 
character  should  be  as  distinctive  as  we  find 
those  of  stone,  wood,  and  wrought  iron  in- 
variably to  have  been  ; and  that  where  both  are 
employed,  they  should  respectively  perform  a 
part  peculiarly  their  own. 

But  it  is  in  the  hands  of  science,  as  a ma- 
terial of  construction,  that  iron  has  in  modern 
times  assumed  its  high  importance.  Confined 
no  longer  to  the  formation  of  locks  and  hinges, 
it  appears  in  shapes  undreamt  of  by  those  an- 
cient artists  whose  clever  but  limited  perform- 
ances we  have  been  admiring.  Instead  of  the 
wooden-walls,  coming  ages  will  boast  of  the 
iron-sides  of  old  England  ; our  pleasant  old 
highways,  which  wound  accommodatingly 
round  hill-sides,  and  dipped  into  valleys,  and 
clambered  steep  uplands,  have  given  place  to 
iron  ways,  made  by  engineers — men  of  straight- 
forward, uncompromising  minds,  who  make 
our  paths  straight,  and  narrow,  and  level,  and 
gauged — who,  tholas-like,  bore  through  wood 
and  stone  alike,  unflinchingly  and  insubvert- 
ible.  Our  stage-coaches,  too,  which  whilom 
carried  six  insides  and  twelve  out,  whirled 
along  by  sleek  bays,  and  browns,  and  dapples, 
and  guided  by  some  spruce  genius  of  the  thong, 
have  vanished  in  the  hissing  breath  of  the  fiery 
and  panting  locomotive,  who  with  muscles,  and 
sinews,  and  nerves  of  iron,  and  a boiling  cur- 
rent in  his  veins,  now  flies  along  his  track, 
with  the  power  of  squadrons,  and  th?  speed  of 


light,  bearing  a population  in  his  train  ; our  • 
bridges  of  arched  masonry  are  superseded  by  [ 
ponderous  beams  or  vertebrated  slings  of  iron  ; 
we  export  iron  dwellings  to  our  colonies,  and  1 1 
have  sent  an  iron  church  to  Jamaica,  not  omit-  • 
ting  its  complement  of  stained  glass.  In  a i 
word,  the  progress  of  civilization  is  due  to  ■ 
iron.  Just  fancy  railways  across  the  deserts  \ 
of  Arabia,  and  through  the  wilderness  of  [ 
America, — imagine  yourself  careering  along  i 
from  Albany  to  Niagara,  on  a pleasure-trip  to  ■ 
see  the  falls,  and  the  red  Indian  humbly  ■ 
vending,  at  the  stations,  trinkets,  baskets,  and  1 
mocassins,  dividing  your  attention  with  the  : 
smart  waiter,  who  tempts  your  palate  with  i 
ices  and  confectionary.  To  portray  the 
achievements  of  iron,  as  already  accomplished,  , 
might  be  easy,  but  to  conceive  its  latent  capa- 
bilities is  impossible. 


HOUGHTON  HOUSE,  BEDFORDSHIRE, 

DESIGNED  BY  INIGO  JONES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the  :U 
Church,  held  on  the  8th  ultimo,  a paper  on  r< 
Houghton  House,  by  Mr.  E.  XV.  Smith,  of  In 
Bedford,  was  read,  of  which  the  following  is  y 
the  substance : — 

The  existing  structure  owes  its  chief  histo-  |o 
rical  interest  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  n: 
built  by  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Pembroke,  h 
immortalised  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  justly  |!l 
lauded  epitaph. 

“ Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies — the  subject  of  all  verse — 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death — e’er  thou  hast  slain  another, 

Fair  and  good,  and  team’d  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a dart  at  thee  !” 

But  the  estate  of  Houghton  was  in  posses-  b 
sion  of  the  family  of  the  Conquests , who  eon-  h 
ferred  upon  the  parish  and  manor  this  addi-  II 
tional  name,  and  it  has  since  been  recognized  r- 
as  Houghton  Conquest.  The  manor  was  in  i 
possession  of  this  family  in  the  thirteenth,  and  it 
probably  in  the  twelfth  century.  Sir  John  li 
Conquest,  one  of  the  Bedfordshire  knights,  , 
served  in  tbe  army  of  Henry  III.  The  man-  h 
sion  was  called  Houghton,  or  Conquest  Bury,  r 
and  some  small  remains  still  exist  of  it  in  a; 
farmhouse,  but  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportu-  b 
nity  to  examine  them. 

The  male  line  of  this  family  became  extinct  I 
in  Benedict  Conquest,  father  of  Lady  Arundel,  n 
and  the  estate  was  sold  to  Lord  Ossory’s  :?i 
father  in  1741. 

Houghton,  or  Dame  Ellersbury  Park,  was  in  li 
the  beginning  of  James  First’s  reign  occupied  s 
by  Sir  Edmund  Conquest,  as  keeper.  In  1G05  ijO 
the  king,  in  one  of  his  “ progresses,”  honoured  . 
Sir  Edmund  with  a visit,  and  attended  service 
with  all  his  court  at  the  parish  church,  which  : 
is  recorded  in  a curious  MS.,  written  by  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  editor  of  Hudibras,  and  since  ; 
handed  down  through  the  successive  rectors  ■ 
of  the  parish  ; and  I am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Rose,  both  for  a sight  of  the  MS.,  and  also  for  i 
several  valuable  notices  which  l shall  have  oc- 
casion to  insert  in  this  sketch  of  Houghton 
Conquest. 

“ It  appears  from  certain  records  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grace,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
in  the  year  1615  Sir  Edmund  Conquest,  lessee  i 
under  the  crown  of  Houghton  Park,  made  i 
over  his  interest  in  it  to  the  Lady  Mary  ; 
Sidney,  then  a widow,  through  her  trustees, 
Matthew  Lister  and  Leonard  Welstead. — In 
1630  the  two  estates,  united  in  the  Bruce  t 
family,  were  granted  by  charter  to  one  Ditch- 
field  and  others,  who  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Francis  t 
Clerke,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  the  Pigots,  and  .« 
they  again  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  in  1675.  ^ 
In  1738  it  was  purchased  of  his  family  by  the  u 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  from  thence  passed  with  3 
Houghton  Park  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  i 
of  Upper  Ossory.” 

The  present  house  (now  in  ruins),  on  a t 
totally  different  site  to  the  old  residence  of  the  i 
Conquests,  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Mary  , 
Sidney  Herbert,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  about  t 
the  year  1615,  or  between  that  year  and  1621, 
when  she  died.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect,  both  from  the  < 
evidence  of  style,  and  also  that  he  was  much 
patronised  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  r 

♦ See  Parrj’s  “ Illustrations  cf  Bedfordshire,”  p.  83, 
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of  the  countess,  and  for  whom  Jones  built  a 
great  portion  of  Wilton. 

The  house  is  admirably  situated  on  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  commanding  extensive  views 
over  the  wide  spread  vale  of  Bedford  ; it  had 
nohle  avenues  of  trees  leading  down  the  hill 
into  the  valley,  and  also  carried  across  the  estate 
in  various  directions,  forming  a picturesque  and 
interesting  park,  though  on  a small  scale  ; the 
want  of  water,  however,  is  felt  in  the  land- 
scape. 

The  house,  though  dismantled  and  in  ruins, 
presents  many  fine  features,  great  depth  of 
shadow,  bold  projections,  and  costly  decora- 
tions; it  is  built  ot  brick,  with  stone  facings; 
the  architraves,  mullions,  and  dressings  gene- 
rally, being  richly  and  deeply  cut  in  a rather 
soft,  but  close-grained  freestone,  called  Tot- 
ternhoe.  Some  parts  of  it  approximate  to  the 
style  of  Palladio.  The  centre  of  the  north 
front  is  similar  to  the  interior  of  the  Convent 
della  Carita,  at  Venice,  which  was  built  by 
Palladio  after  the  plan  of  a palace  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  centre  of  this  front  is  sufficiently 
perfect  to  give  a good  idea  of  its  pristine 
beauty.  A noble  recessed  portico,  22-5  x 12-3 
forms  the  centre  of  the  ground  story, 
having  four  Doric  three-quarter  columns,  with 
arches  between,  and  two  in  the  return  angles, 
standing  on  a base,  from  the  middle  of 
which  a flight  of  steps  descended,  to  probably 
a terrace  or  garden  lawn.  Three  arches  sup- 
port the  entablature  and  gallery  of  the  Ionic 
Loggia,  similarly  arched,  which  is  again  sur- 
mounted by  a story,  having  two  Corinthian  or 
composite  pilasters  between  three  recessed 
niches,  the  centre  one  pierced  as  a window, 
and  each  ornamented  with  a sculptured  shell 
in  the  archings,  and  above  which  there  is  a 
small  pediment  supported  by  scrolls;  a coat 
of  arms,  with  supporters,  filled  the  panel  under 
' the  pediments.  3 he  two  principal  apartments 
on  this  side  the  house  had  noble  bay  windows 
extending  to  the  first-floor,  the  chamber  story 
above  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  termi- 
nated by  an  ogee  moulding,  according  to  a 
print,  taken  from  elevations,  late  in  the  posses- 
i Bion  of  Lord  Holland. 

] The  west,  or  garden  front,  is  also  of  an 
! ornamental  character— the  centre  forming  a 
j recessed  portico  of  Doric  architecture,  with 
I open  loggia  above  in  Ionic  ; above  which,  it 
it  is  supposed  to  have  terminated,  in  a story 
of  Corinthian  or  composite,  with  a pediment, 
i The  metopes,  between  the  Doric  triglyphs, 
have  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Sidney  and 
Pembroke  families,  sculptured  in  reliefs  alter- 
inately  with  monograms. 

I The  south  front,  or  principal  entrance,  was 
plainer  than  the  two  sides  above  described,  but 
nevertheless  formed  an  imposing  approach  to 
the  mansion.  It  consisted  of  a centre  tower, 
beneath  which  was  the  porch  ; on  either  side, 
deeply  recessed,  were  the  large  mullioned  and 
double  transom  windows  of  the  Great  Hall, 
divided,  as  I presume,  into  two  portions, 
beyond  which  were  two  noble  projections  on 
leither  side,  forming  a library  of  36  feet,  and 
a dining  hall  of  about  40  feet  in  length  ; the 
■whole  building  flanked  at  the  angles  by  four 
iitowers,  and  measuring  123  by  about  84  feet. 
The  porch  tower  appears  to  be  rather  n 
peculiar  feature. 

Houghton  House,  while  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  repaired,  and  the 
interior  fitted  up  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  for  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  (grandfather  of  the 
'.present  duke),  who  was  killed  in  hunting  at 
this  seat,  to  which  he  was  extremely  partial. 
’Lord  Ossory  afterwards  resided  at  it  for  a short 
time.  And  in  1704,  it  was  dismantled  and 
jrendered  a ruin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a structure,  built 
for  centuries,  should  have  been  purposely  di- 
lapidated and  ruined,  the  situation  of  which 
ras  remarkably  fine,  the  park  well  timbered 
und  convenient,  and  the  materials  of  the  house 
' )f  so  firm  and  strong  a character,  that  even 
aow,  after  an  exposure  of  half  a century  to  the 
iS’eather,  the  brickwork  and  stucco  in  the  in- 
ferior are  so  hard  and  polished,  as  to  resist 
tonsiderable  efforts  to  penetrate  the  walls. 
i?ome  small  remnants  of  painted  stucco  are 
Jiscernible,  but  mutilated  by  that  spirit  of  vul- 
iTar  mischief,  whose  delight  seems  to  be  in 
Obliterating  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  and 
fastening  a reproach  (but  too  well  founded)  on 
r>ur  national  character. 

I Having  thrown  together  these  few  disjoint- 
ed and  hasty  notes  and  observations,  I must 
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deprecate  censure  by  pleading  my  incompe- 
tence to  treat  upon  a subject  which,  strictly 
speaking,  belongs  to  a professional  man,  but 
as  your  society  have  been  kind  enough  to  com- 
pliment me  bv  affixing  to  my  name  the  hono- 
rary title  of  corresponding  delineator  for  this 
county,  I cannot  do  less  than  tender  to  them 
my  acknowledgments,  by  sending  the  result  of 
a few  agreeable  hours,  passed  during  this  most 
enjoyable  summer,  in  the  groves  and  ruins  of 
Houghton  Conquest. 


NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES  ON  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

THE  STATUE  ON  THE  ARCH PRECEDENT 

REASON. 

Sir, — By  your  kindness  I have  a character 
to  lose.  In  your  last  number  (unwittingly,  I 
will  admit, — but  none  the  less  therefore  forci- 
bly), that  character  is  assailed.  For  I am  held 
up  as  affording,  but  another  lamentable  in- 
stance of  the  deep-rooted  and  universal 
“ flunkyism  ” of  man. 

Et  tu  Budownike ! the  same  whom  I re- 
member with  gratitude  as  coming  so  boldly 
forward — the  first  to  give  me  “ a hearty  bravis- 
simo  /”  and  at  a time  when  bravissimos  seemed 
likely  to  be  few  ! To  be  pilloried,  and  by 
him,  as  “cowardly”  and  “ flunky,”— “ hanged  ” 
as  a vile  “ recreant,”— and  finally  “dismissed” 
to  silence  and  the  grave  “ unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung,”  as  altogether  an  “ ugly  sub- 
ject !”  and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when  poor 
human  nature  was  haunting  me  with  the  dread 
word  publication  of  heresy,  and  whispering  ma- 
liciously that  there  exists  a thing  by  name 
discretion  ] 

But  it  may  be  that  the  error  lies  with  my- 
self. Perhaps  I ought  to  have  apologised  to 
you  and  your  readers  for  having  withdrawn 
from  the  pages  of  The  Builder,  to  deliver 
myself  into  the  hands  of  the  book-printer.  By 
your  favour  I was  permitted  to  undertake  a 
public  service  ; and  I certainly  cannot  com- 
plain when  I find  myself  reminded  that  that 
service  has  never  been  completed.  When  I 
commenced  my  letters,  nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  my  thought  than  the  publi- 
cation ot  “ The  Newleafe  Discourses  ;”  my 
intentions  were  limited  by  the  simple  idea  of  a 
few  hasty  sketches  to  do  a little  quiet  good. 

I have  been  guilty  of  no  fraud;  for  if  it  had 
been  possible,  I should  have  very  much  pre- 
ferred to  advance  the  good  truth  by  the  me- 
dium of  your  journal,  so  much  more  widely 
circulated  than  my  little  volume  can  ever  be 
expected  to  be.  But  the  subject  warmed  with 
me,  widened,  deepened.  I had  known  myself 
for  long  as  a heretic  ; but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  full  volume  of  my  heresy  was  undis- 
closed even  to  myself.  My  honesty  prompted 
me  too,  to  say  very  much  that  I feared  The 
Builder  never  would  endorse.  And  last 
not  least,  1 could  throw  the  letters  of  a year 
into  the  reading  of  a day.  And  so  it  happened 
that  “ The  Young  Architects  of  England,  by 
one  of  themselves,”  changed  form  and  purpose, 
ror  which,  if  I have  sinned  against  you,  I 
pray  forgiveness.* 

Now  that  I have  put  pen  to  paper,  with 
your  leave  I will  add  “ one  more  voice  to  the 
outcry  already  so  justly  raised  against  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton over  the  arch  at  Hyde-park-corner.”  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  memorable  Tuesday  I 
was  aroused  from  a little  reverie  by  the  w*ell- 
known  knock  and  ring  of  dear  Dr.  Verditurus. 
Another  moment  and  it  was,  “ O my  friendj 
Mr.  Newleafe,  I pray  thee  to  accompany  me’ 
straightway  unto  the  street  Piccadilly  ; for  the 
image  of  the  Duke  Wellington  and  his  horse— 
is  it  not  all  strung  up  into  the  air  with  a string! 
We  shall  obtain  an  excellent  view  thereof” 

So  to  Piccadilly  we  went. 

Arrived,  the  Doctor  soon  perceived  the  form 
of  his  porter,  “ Master  Hugh,”  surveying  the 
suspended  sculpture  with  a keen  eye.  “ O 
Master  Hugh,”  quoth  my  friend,  “ tell  us  now 
what  is  thine  opinion  of  this  image:  for  I 
know  thee  for  a man  of  unsophisticated  ima- 
gination.” “ Weel  raley,  Doctor,”  returned 
he  (Hugh  is  a shrewd  old  Northerner)  — 

“ Weel  raley,  Doctor,  I jist  div  not  like  to 
say’t;  but  raley  that  horse — raley  it  diz  not 

,*,J°  thB  b°»k  which  the  letters  in  Question  and  others  in 
addition,  now  form,— 11  The  Newleafe  Discourses  on  the  Fine 
Art  Architecture,  —we  shall  refer  hereafter.  We  mav  in 
passing,  express  surprise  that  the  fact  of  their  previous  ap- 
pearance  in  our  pages  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 


please  my  notions  ava’.  Na!  the  Lord  pre- 
serve’s ? saw  ever  ye  or  mortal  boddy  sic  a daft 
like  beast?  Noo,  I’ll  jist  speak  rael  honest, 
an  tell  ye  my  rael  opingon.  It  jist  diz  not 
mind  me  of  nothing  ither  than  a stirky  at  the 
shore  o’  Ebberdeen  when  they’re  pettin’  him 
aboord  ship  wi’  a cran’.  For  ye  must  cknow 
that  they  pet  a kind  o’  belt  oonder  the  belly 
o the  beasty,  an’  hyste  him  up  wi’  a cran’,  an’ 
swing  him  aboord ; considerin’  this  to  be 
maist  easy  for  the  men  an’  confortablest  for 
the  craters  thcmsels.  An’  so,  in  coorse  when 
the  puir  nouty’s  i’  the  air  he  leuks  feel  eneugh, 
as  ye  may  verra  weel  suppose,  an’  his  lewies 
hang  dingle-dangle  jist  like  that  for  a’  the 
word!,  and  his  een  an’  luggies  gang  skeery- 
skarey  like  that  jist  kisactly,  as  if  althegither 
not  cknowin’  whether  to  tak’  it  in  earnest  or 
in  fun.  Weel,  Gweed  forgie  me,  Doctor,  an’ 
a’  boddy,  but  gif  the  horsy  wad  jist  cry  Coo- 
mo-o  noo,  the  thing  wad  be  raley  perfit  an’ 
complete.” 

“ Thou  knowest,”  said  the  doctor  to  me 
afterwards,  “ that  I am  one  who  loveth  not  to 
say  hard  sayings.  Neither  is  Master  Hugh,  mv 
man,  one  who  rejoiceth  in  acidulated  discourse'. 
But  what  couldest  thou  object,  dear  friend  of 
mine,  were  I to  propose  for  this  image  support 
from  above?  Would  it  not  be  appropriate^ 
for  I agree  with  Master  Hugh.  Novel  like, 
wise  ? a thing  much  to  be  desired  in  these  our 
days.  Even  so;  and  likely,  as  well  as  any 
other  mode,  to  please  all  parties,  mv  friend  — . 
even  the  Knight  Frederick  Trench  himself, 
whose  ingenious  argumentation  it  is,  that  tbo 
Duke  Wellington  being  a most  unprecedented 
man,  it  is  well  that  we  place  his  effigy  in  a, 
most  unprecedented  position.” 

But  Mr.  Newleafe  is  a cautious  person  in 
sculpture  ; so  he  changed  the  subject. 

If  it  were  not  exceeding  my  licence  I mieht 
expatiate  upon  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  the 
“ Artist”  who  accomplished,  for  the  small  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  the  extraordinary 
conception  of  a large  Duke  astraddle  on  i 
large  horse:  and,  secondly,  I might  expose  mv 
reasons  for  perfect  concurrence  with  the  Dr.’k 
opinion,  that.  “ the  Duke  his  horse  undoubtedly 
appeareth  to  have  been  a wonderfully  unlovely 
beast;”  hut  what  I have  at  present  to'say  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  idea  —The statue  on  the 
Ai;ch. 

The  placing  of  the  sculpture  with  the  profile 
to  the  front  I shall  take  no  notice  of.  It  is  not 
only  a matter  much  more  difficult  in  argument 
but  it  is  also  a point  at  present  of  much  less 
importance,  than  the  general  fact  of  nutting 
that  statue,  in  any  way  whatever,  on  that  “ bad 
eminence.” 

Your  humble  servant  and  Sir  Frederick 
1 rench  are  quite  and  cordially  at  one  in  an 
utter  contempt  for  precedent.  I will  frankly 
confess  this,— I was  really  prepared  to  defend 
(if  possible)  the  statue  on  the  arch  ! Cnmo 
thought  I,  here’s  an  opportunity  r>bn,'  r ’ 
fastenmg  quite  a quarrel  on  Mr’.  Precedent, 

Tf  posstbl?,  of  course.  But  it  wouldn’t  do  I 
own  that  1 must  m this  case-not  defend  Pre- 
ceienl  mark  you-but  perfectly  ayree  with  it. 
The  thing  is  monstrously  bad  ^ 

The  letter  of  “ C.  R.  C,”  in’  The  Tintes  ia  » 
very  able  cr.t.clsm  of  the  question.  \ have 
nothing  to  add  to  ,t.  But  I have  a good  deat 
to  abstract  from  ,t,  if  you  will, -to  ifp  „ff “j 
evil  and  rotten  branches,  that  the  girod  and 
sound  may  be  the  better  and  the  sounder  -to 
dear  away  the  weak  sophistry,  that  the  Strom? 
truth  may  the  more  strongly  appear  ® 

For  the  precedent  on  which  Professor  Cock- 
etell  so  hugely  dwells,  has  nothing  whatever  ta 
do  W.th  the  matter.  The  question  i."  ™hh 
statue  on  tins  Arch,-„„  its  „ merits!  An-' 
cient  Romans  have  no  authority  in  the  case 
any  more  than  ancient  Ivamschatkans.  We 

may  take  notice  of  their  practice  as  advice i 

we  may  give  it  due  weight  as  the  result  of  their 
study,  due  value  as  suggestive  of  principles  ta 
the  mind;  but  to  adhere  to  it  on  account  of 
precedent  is  to  wear  pigtail  and  powder  because 
our  fathers  did  so. 

“ In  a question  of  this  nature,”  says  the 
Erofessor,  “we  naturally  turn  to  classical  ex- 
amples.” Not  at  all,  we  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  We  naturally  turn  to  ‘‘the  true  end 
and  aim  of  Art ’’—the  principles  of  Nature 
and  Reason,  on  which  if  the  classical  exam- 
ples be  not  themselves  dependent,  said  classical 
examples  with  all  their  classicality  are  absurd 
and  bad.  A pretty  pass  have  we  come  to  in- 
deed when  in  a question  of  this  nature  we— u><?. 
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turn  to  classical  examples  ! A fine  tale  to  tell 
of  this  nineteenth  century  and  its  England, 
that  we  turn  to  the  poor  old  Roman  as  a god, 
lust  because  it  has  been  handed  down  an  empty 
dogma-mere  play  upon  big  sound— uo*  et 
preterea  nihil— to  turn  to  classical  precedent ! 
Put  Bellori  back  into  the  book-case,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  and  tell  us  what  Mr.  Cockerell 
himself  says  of  the  matter— he  is  better  than  a 
thousand  Belloris. 

Apart  from  the  precedent  portion  of  the 
letter  (which  must  have  looked  supremely 
absurd  in  the  uninitiated  eyes  of  Mr.  Bull,  the 
shopkeeper)  Mr.  Cockerell  gives  us  very  full 
and  excellent  reasons  against  the  contemplated 
atrocity.  Other  critics  also  have  done  it  jus- 
tice. It  has  been  well  canvassed  ; and  I have 
nothing  new  to  urge.  But  the  reference  to 
Antiquity  I would  not  permit  to  pass  in  silence. 
For  the  uninitiated  may  think  that  we  have  no 
other  argument  to  bring  forward  than  this, — 
which  they  laugh  at  heartily,  and  which  we 
would  laugh  at  too 

“ If  damned  custom  had  not  braz’d  us  so 

That  we  are  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.” 
The  true  criticism  proceeds  thus.  The 
statue  is — as  we  have  it;  and  its  effect  is  de- 
pendent on  certain  natural  principles.  The 
Arch  is — as  we  have  it ; and  its  effect  is  de- 
pendent on  certain  natural  principles.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  Arch  and  the  facts  of  the 
statue.  The  question  is,  Do  the  facts  of  the 
Arch  and  the  facts  of  the  statue  agree  together? 
The  development  of  this  is  the  whole  criticism 
of  the  case.  And  the  Arch  and  the  statue  do 
not  agree.  And  the  offence  is  even  a double 
offence.  One  is  not  sacrificed  to  one,  the 
statue  to  the  completeness  of  the  Arch,  or  the 
Arch  to  the  dignification  of  the  statue ; but 
each  is  sacrificed  to  each, — the  facts  of  the 
Arch  mar  the  statue,  the  facts  of  the  statue 
mar  the  Arch.  However  beautiful  and  valu- 
able separate,  together  they  are  worthless  and 
worse, — two  organ-grinders  grinding  good  and 
well  ground  tunes,  but  wretchedly  in  discord, 
each  a hideous  accompaniment  to  the  excellent 
other ! 

In  future  war  on  the  matter,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  common  sense,  let  there  be  no  more 
absurd  reference  to  ancients.  If  “ the  learned 
Thebans  of  the  sub-committee  ” force  us  to 
fight,  let  us  fight  with  the  weapons  of  ra- 
tionality and  Truth,  and  throw  the  edgeless 
things  of  silly  superstition  behind  us  for  ever 
and  for  aye, — they  are  encumbrances  more 
than  arms.  Leave  the  clattering  of  brazen 
pans  and  the  lifting  up  of  death’s  heads  to  the 
simple  Chinaman, — we  must  use  the  broadside 
and  the  boarding-pike.  Leave  the  dicta  of 
ancient  Romans  to  such  as  may  believe  in 
Jupiter’s  amours,  and  the  auguries  of  sacred 
entrails,  and  let  Mr.  Bull,  who  is  a common- 
sense  plain  man,  with  a tolerable  idea  of  plain 
logic,  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  decide  it  by  the  rules  of  common 
argument. 

And  I will  say  this,  that  so  long  as  Archi- 
tects doggedly  and  stupidly  persist  in  their 
absurd  system  of  criticism  by  precedent , they 
have  themselves  to  blame  if  the  public  pay 
little  deference  to  their  opinion,  and  sub-com- 
mittees treat  them  as  mere  crotchetty  fiddlede- 
deedum  people  to  be  set  aside  as  best  may  be. 
Mr.  Bull  knows  very  well  that  precedent  is 
nonsense.  The  Architect’s  province  in  this 
matter,  is  to  employ  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  point  out  to  Mr.  Bull  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  Mr.  Bull  may  see  them  for  himself 
and  be  satisfied  for  himself;  not  to  produce 
Belloris,  and  medals,  and  Vitruvii,  to  show 
what  the  ancients  did!  What  does  Mr.  Bull 
care  for  the  ancients?  What  he  wants  is  the 
common  sense  reason  and  truth  of  the  matter. 

Robert  Kerr.  (R.) 


Palac  at  Cuddesden,  Oxford. — Some 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  at  the  Bishop’s  palace,  at  Cuddesden, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  including 
a new  chapel  of  the  decorated  period.  The 
roof  and  fittings  are  of  oak,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  east  window,  by 
Willement,  was  presented  by  Prince  Albert, 
the  rest,  by  Warrington,  Wailes,  and  O’Con- 
nor, were  presented  by  the  Archbishop  of 
\ ork  and  others.  The  same  architect  is  build- 
ing a new  governor’s  house  to  the  Oxford  gaol ; 
it  is  designed  to  form  an  angular  tower,  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BATHS  AND  WASH- 
HOUSES IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

Sir, — Your  observations  in  The  Builder 
of  the  3rd  instant,  as  to  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  at  Goulstone-square,  are 
made  in  so  fair  a spirit,  that  1 have  no  doubt 
of  your  publishing  the  following  remarks  on 
them  : — 

Of  the  two  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  public  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
(October  16,  1846),  nearly  one  year  elapsed 
before  a site  could  be  obtained  ; and  of  course, 
before  the  working  plans  could  be  prepared. 
The  railway'  mania  then  occasioned  additional, 
and,  so  far  as  the  committee  are  concerned, 
unavoidable  delays,  amounting  to  some  months 
in  the  whole.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works,  the  causes  of  delay  to  which  you  refer 
and  others  equally  beyond  the  control  of  the 
committee,  have  operated  to  retard  their  com- 
pletion ; but  I confidently  submit,  that  even  if 
a twelvemonth  should  be  spent  on  them  (which 
will  not  be  the  case),  that  would  not  be  at  all 
an  unreasonable  time ; and  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  my  conviction,  that  when 
they  are  completed,  you  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  committee  have  acted  with  great 
prudence  in  the  course  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. It  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  that 
they  should  spend  a twelvemonth  in  producing 
what  will  really  serve  for  a model,  than  that 
they  should  have  an  imperfect  building  opened 
some  months  sooner. 

Your  observations  appear  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  building  of  baths  and 
wash-houses  is  the  main  duty  of  the  committee. 
That  is  by  no  means  the  case.  They  are  “ The 
Committee  for  Promoting  the  Establishment 
of  Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  the  Labouring 
Classes,”  and  they  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
moting that  object,  to  a degree  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  which  most  of  the 
originators  entertained  at  the  outset.  At  first 
four  model  establishments  were  proposed  to 
be  erected  by  the  committee.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions sufficient  for  this  purpose  ; and  it 
was  thought  that  if  the  committee  could  show 
one  model  establishment,  realizing  such  a 
profit  as  might  tempt  capitalists  to  erect  others, 
they  would  have  performed  the  building  part 
of  their  duties.  No  pains  to  secure  the  most 
economical  application  of  fuel  (for  which  very 
careful  experiments  have  been  made),  and  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  have  been 
spared,  and  if  the  wash-house  succeeds  as  well 
as  that  at  Liverpool,  and  the  baths  as  well  as 
those  at  St.  Pancras,  the  yearly  net  profits, 
after  paying  all  expenses,  will  not  be  less  than 
18/.  per  cent,  on  the  capital  sunk.  Let  this 
result  be  proved,  and  we  shall  soon  have  no 
more  lack  of  baths  and  wash-houses  than  we 
now  have  of  breweries.  That  it  shall  be 
proved,  the  committee  have  spared  themselves 
no  labour,  and  will  run  no  risk  by  making 
“ more  haste  than  good  speed.” 

You  refer  to  the  St.  Pancras  baths  and 
wash-houses,  and  also  (though  not  by  name) 
to  those  at  Glasshouse-yard.  Both  are  owing 
to  the  parent  committee.  On  their  recom- 
mendation, the  St.  Pancras  committee  was 
formed,  as  you  may  see  by  their  own  early 
circulars,  and  the  Glasshouse-yard  project  ori- 
ginated in  the  parent  committee. 

By  Sir  Henry  Dukinfield’s  Act,  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  are  now  to  be  numbered 
among  our  national  institutions.  That  excel- 
lent clergyman  is  a member  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee, and  in  his  promoting  of  the  measure  he 
was  cordially  assisted  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  by  that  committee.  While  it  was  pend- 
ing in  Parliament,  they  sent  a copy  of  their 
petition  in  its  favour,  containing  a general 
statement  of  the  case,  to  every  mayor,  alder- 
man, town  councillor,  and  town  clerk  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  to  the  editor  of  almost  every 
newspaper  in  England,  and  to  many  thousands 
of  others  ; and  within  one  week  after  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Act,  they  published  it 
(with  notes  explaining  how  it  should  be  put 
'n  force),  at  such  a low  price  as  should  put  it 
wkhin  the  reach  of  every  rate-payer. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  labours  of  the 
parent  committee  during  the  last  twelvemonth, 
have  not  brought  them  prominently  before 
the  public,  and  that  their  having  rarely  adver- 
tised may  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  doing  but  little.  They  have,  however, 
been  steadily  and  systematically  at  work,  in 


performing  their  main  duty  of  promoting  the  ( J 
establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses  for  i 3 
the  labouring  classes.  They  have  distributed  it* 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Ply-  H 
mouth  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  Portsmouth  to  4 
Belfast,  not  less,  I believe,  than  70,000  cir-  ii' 
culars,  of  various  sorts,  calculated  to  explain  ::ii 
their  objects,  and  to  gain  converts  to  their  is 
cause  ; and  to  their  efforts,  with  the  invaluable  i.;<j 
assistance  of  the  press,  it  is  owing  that  the  1: 
project  of  establishing  cheap  baths  and  wash-  ,lt 
houses  for  the  labouring  classes — which  inii 
September,  1844,  was,  to  the  whole  of  the  na-i  l 
tion,  except  that  inconsiderable  fraction  of  iti  ] 
which  knew  what  had  been  done  in  a small  ta 
street  in  Liverpool,  utterly  unknown — had,  in  , , 
July,  1846,  become  so  thoroughly  well  known  .i 
and  popular  a topic,  that  it  was  alluded  to  on  i. 
almost  every  hustings  without  exception,  attheiU 
election  consequent  on  the  ministerial  changes. 

I will  not  occupy  more  of  your  space  in  de-.b 
fending  the  Parent  Committee  from  the  chargeip 
of  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  n 
duties  ; but  I will  beg  to  add  a few  lines,  in  the u 
hope  of  throwing  out  a hint  of  which  you  maym 
make  use.  K 

A very  careful  estimate  shews  that  the  wash-11 
ing  expenses  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  coursen 
of  the  year,  amount  to  more  than  the  property!  u 
and  income  tax  of  the  whole  kingdom — con-io 
siderably  above  5,000,000/.  a year.  Why” 
should  not  we  have  wash-houses  for  the  middle 
classes  as  well  as  for  the  labouring  classes  ?i|$ 
In  time,  trouble,  and  money,  much  might  be 
saved  to  them  by  wash-houses  constructed  oni 
the  plan  of  those  at  Goulstone-square.  I do  now 
propose  a washing  company.  That  has  beenisi 
tried  and  failed.  But  might  we  not  have  wash-lw 
ing  accommodations  supplied  by  companies  ?« 
Do  not  let  this  hint  be  thrown  away.  Twofl 
years  ago,  half  a crown  was  the  ordinary  charges 
for  a warm  bath ; now  you  may  have  one  fort 
twopence,  of  which  nearly  one  halfpenny  is  f 
profit.  The  parent  committee  hope  to  shewic 
that  the  actual  cost  of  a warm  bath  need  not 
exceed  one  penny.  We  are  as  yet  in  the  in-i 
fancy  of  the  subject,  and  that  5,000,000/.  a year  , 
is  an  untouched  field.  Let  it  be  prudently  broken:  ( 
up,  and  I am  much  mistaken  if  it  will  not  bd  f 
found  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest  to  care  j| 
ful  speculators.  If  the  cost  of  bathing  be  re-i  i 
duced  1,500  per  cent,  why  should  not  the  cost|a 
of  washing  be  reduced  20  percent.?  That' 
would  be  a saving  to  London  of  more  tham! 
1,000,000/.  a year;  and  if  such  a saving  wouldfc 
not  enable  those  who  effected  it  to  realize  af  i 
good  a profit  as  they  now  could  by  the  best  d 
known  commercial  speculation,  it  must  b« 
from  their  taking  less  pains  to  fill  their  owr|c 
pockets,  than  the  parent  committee  have  done-, 
to  insure  the  success  of  their  model  establish^ 
ment. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Member  of  the  Parent  Committee;* 
October  8,  1846. 


Lectures  on  Art. — At  the  Western  Litetti 
rary  Institution  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  R.  Wf 
Buss,  the  artist,  delivered  a lecture  on  frescos 
and  the  British  school  of  historical  Painting  i 
and  will  complete  the  subject  next  Thursday*!: 
At  the  Islington  Literary  Institution,  Mr I 
Samuel  Nixon  will  give  two  lectures  on  moiii 
delling  and  sculpture,  December  10th  and  17th 
At  the  same  place  on  January  1st,  Mr.  John 
Hawksworth  will  read  a paper  on  art,  com*! 
sidered  in  its  ancient,  mediajval,  and  moderil 
manifestations,  with  a view  to  the  develop 
ment  of  its  prospective  tendencies.  On  TuesiU 
day,  Nov.  3rd,  at  the  Literary  Institution  : 
Newbury,  Berks,  Mr.  George  Godwin  wilf 
lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  middMi 
ages.  Professor  Hosking  commenced  hill 
course  at  King’s  College,  on  Tuesday  last ; am< 
Professor  Donaldson’s  will  begin  at  the  Londo’.li 
University  on  Tuesday  next. 

Archeology  of  Palestine.  — A prni{ 
spectus  of  a new  translation  of  “ Josephus, si 
to  be  illustrated  by  drawings  of  architecture; 
remains,  specimens  of  Jewish  architecture,  &c , 
by  Mr.  W.  Tipping,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs-; 
Iloulston  and  Stoneman,  publishers.  One  or 
the  specimen  plates  shews  a colossal  stone  ii8 
the  quarry  at  Baalbec  70  feet  long,  14  broaity 
and  14  feet  5 in.  deep  ! 

New  Bridge  at  Westminster. — Theft! 
is  a rumour  that  it  is  intended  to  run  the  neu 
bridge  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’! 
mansion  at  Charing-cross,  to  the  bend  in  thi 
Westrainster-road  forming  the  premises  o 
Messrs.  Atkinson. 
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ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  BRIDGEWATER. 

The  corporation  have  determined  to  com- 
j pence  the  repair  of  this  church,  to  the  condi- 
I tion  of  which  we  drew  attention  some  time 
bince,  by  removing  the  rough-cast  with  which 
the  walls  have  been  covered.  When  this  was 
1 first  put  on,  much  of  the  ornamental  stone- 
work (as  in  too  many  other  instances)  was  cut 
; away  to  form  a flat  surface,  and  save  trouble  ; 
J niches  were  filled  up  with  brickwork,  and 
other  abominations  committed.  We  trust  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
Will  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  effect 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  building.  Our 
hint  to  the  'Bridgewater  Times  on  the  matter* 
i was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  was  ably  urged  in  a 
, leading  article  the  following  week. 

Relative  to  our  remark  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  advice  of  competent  professional 
i men  in  such  cases,  the  Bridgewater  Times  says, 
of  that  which  is  wrongly  called  “ the  econo- 
mical system,” — “it  gives  rise  to  the  veriest 
empiricism  in  architecture  ; being  as  dangerous 
to  the  buildings  placed  under  such  a system, 
and  to  the  pockets  of  the  public,  as  it  is  to  the 
deluded  individuals  who  place  themselves 
under  the  care  of  the  ignorant  pretender  of 
I the  healing  art,  and  sacrifice  their  health  and 
I their  money  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
i are  doing  the  best  for  the  one,  and  “ in  avoid- 
i ing  professional  assistance,”  saving  the  other. 

Every  day’s  experience  proves  this  to  be  the 
: case,  and  also  that  empirics  are  to  be  found  as 
universally  in  every  science  or  profession, 
i under  some  form  or  other,  as  in  the  popular 
line  of  quackery  in  medicine;  we  would  point 
to  this  extract  from  The  Builder,  as  offering 
a salutary  warning  to  public  bodies,  who,  col- 
lectively, are  so  liable  to  fall  victims  to  job- 
bing, which,  as  individuals,  a lively  regard  for 
I their  own  interests  does  in  most  cases  pre- 
i vent.” 


PROVINCIAL  NOTES. 

The  coast  defences  have  been  of  late  en- 
aging  the  attention  of  government,  and  orders 
ave  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  thirty- 
! three  towers  between  Hastings  and  Seaford. 

The  tops  of  these  towers  were  cemented  over 
I in  dome-form  up  to  the  top  of  the  spindle  on 
which  the  swivel  gun  was  fixed.  The  whole 
of  that  covering  is  to  be  forthwith  taken  off, 
: and  a new  traversing  course  of  stone  to  be 

, laid  down. On  the  recommendation  of  the 

I Southampton  Water  Committee,  a sum  not 
exceeding  150/.  is  to  be  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  Chinese  system  of  boring 
at  the  artesian  well,  that  system  having  been 

• found  to  be  so  effectual,  as  well  as  eco- 

■ nomical,  when  tried  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery  will 

1 not  exceed  20/.,  and  the  cost  of  working, 
j:  2s.  6d.  a foot.  Mr.  Lankester’s  offer  of 
i:  gratuitous  superintendence,  too,  has  been 

|i  accepted. A part  of  the  Weymouth  espla- 

: hade  has  been  so  much  injured  by  the  lash  of 

i the  sea,  during  a late  gale,  that  the  whole 

i!  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  at  a probable 
" expense  of  nearly  1,000/ The  stone  pier 

ii  between  the  Bill  of  Portland  and  Cave’s  hole, 
used  for  the  shipment  of  Portland  blocks,  was 

!'•  also  washed  away,  with  a great  quantity  of 

: large  stones,  working  gear,  &c. Steeple 

Ashton  Church  was  consecrated  on  the  1st 
i instant,  by  the  bishop  and  a corps  of  40  of  his 
' clergy. The  Waterworks  at  Chepstow  are 

i in  course  of  improvement,  at  considerable  ex- 

ii  pense,  in  order  to  provide  a regular  supply  of 

P water  to  the  town. Queen  Adelaide  has 

■’  contributed  20/.  towards  the  erection  of  the 
IJ  national  school  and  schoolmaster’s  house  at 
f Stratton,  Cornwall,  and  Carteret  has  presented 

100/.  towards  the  same  commendable  purpose. 

; -The  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 

Barnstaple,  is  to  be  consecrated  on  the  21st 

ji  instant.- The  Hereford  Improvement  Act, 

('  which,  it  is  said,  cost  about  1,500/.,  must  have 
n nevertheless  been  a very  careless  concoction, 

I if  we  may  judge  from  one  stupid  blunder,  which 
) provides  against  the  making  of  gentlemen’s 

■ carriages  in  the  public  streets.  The  marginal 
i title-note,  or  explication  of  the  clause,  while  it 

* left  the  graver  error  uncorrected,  incidentally 
!|  betrayed  the  intended  meaning  to  have  been 
1 directed  against  the  much  more  likely  nuisance 
P of  washmg  such  vehicles  in  the  public  streets, 


l*  See  p.  421,  “ Why  Employ  an  Architect  ?” 


a nuisance  which  there  has  happened  lately 
to  be  occasion  to  put  down,  but  which,  of 
course,  this  much  more  costly  than  correct 

production  gives  no  power  at  all  to  do. 

Messrs.  Travis  and  Mangnall  have  prepared 
plans,  and  are  now  getting  in  the  foundations 
for  a warehouse  for  Robert  Gardner  in  Cooper- 
street  and  Bond-street,  Manchester,  opposite 

the  Athenajum.- -The  church  in  Springfield- 

lane,  Salford,  Manchester,  is  now  nearly 
finished,  in  the  early  English  style;  Mr.  Lane 
is  the  architect.  Mr.  Lane  is  also  erecting  a 
church  at  Finwalds  Mount,  near  Castleton, 

Isle  of  Man. A church  is  proposed  to  be 

built  at  Moss  Side,  near  Manchester. A 

new  “Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  ” 
was  formed  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  enable  mechanics  and  engineers  en- 
gaged in  the  different  manufactories,  railways, 
and  other  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  to 
meet  and  correspond,  and  by  a mutual  inter- 
change of  ideas  respecting  improvements  in 
the  various  branches  of  mechanical  science,  to 
increase  their  knowledge,  and  give  an  impulse 
to  inventions  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  world. 
The  present  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  it 
was  thought,  from  the  multiplicity  of  other 
pursuits  legitimately  belonging  to  it,  left  ample 
field  for  the  operations  of  such  an  assistant 
Institution  for  Practical  Engineering  without 

prejudice  to  either. The  estimate  for  the 

church  at  Balby  cum  Ilexthorpe,  proposed  to 
be  erected  and  endowed  by  the  liberal  aid  of 
Miss  Banks,  is  1,000/.;  value  of  endowment 
5,000/. ; probable  expense  of  parsonage-house 
and  schools  1,000/.  more.  The  council,  who 
possess  798  acres  of  land,  yielding  an  annual 
rent  of  1,577 /•>  are  expected  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed boon  in  a liberal  manner. The  pro- 

posed joint  parochial  cemetery  at  Cambridge, 
will  be  for  behoof  of  thirteen  parishes ; nine 
acres  of  land  have  been  selected  for  purchase, 
and  a good  understanding  come  to  as  to  the  al- 
lotment to  the  several  parishes.  The  sanction 
of  the  bishop  has  been  obtained,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Church  Building  Commissioners 
in  course  of  next  month  is  confidently  antici- 
pated.  The  Cambridge  Gas  Company  have 

reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  8s.  per  1,000  feet 
from  Michaelmas  last. 


OLD  QUARRIES  FOR  NEW  ANTIQUARIES. 

“ Glimpses  of  glory  ne’er  forgot 

That  tell  like  gleams  on  a sunset  sea. 

What  once  hath  been — what  now  is  not, 

But,  oh  ! what  again  shall  brightly  be.” 

Moore's  Epicurean. 

Sir, — It  has  been  often  said,  that  “ there  is 
nothing  new  but  what  has  been  forgotten.” 
Yet  the  present  generation  is  one  which  not 
only  has  forgotten  what  of  old  has  been,  but, 
full  of  conceit  in  its  own  occasional  revivals  of 
ancient  discoveries,  is  ever  boasting  of  them  us 
original,  while  it  turns  away  with  ridicule  and 
contempt  from  ancient  quarries,  in  which  the 
petrified  vestigia  of  still  more  ancient  lore  turn 
up  in  abundance,  and  in  fragmentary  integrity 
and  perfection  ; though,  undoubtedly,  amongst 
the  most  heterogeneous  and  useless  rubbish, 
which  alone,  however,  have  our  modern 
Cognoscenti  been  as  yet,  in  general,  able  to 
discover  in  such  treasure  heaps. 

In  truth,  like  iEsop’s  cock,  they  turn  tail 
upon  the  dung-heap  ; and,  while  scraping  and 
scattering  it  to  the  winds  with  claw  and  spur, 
they  recognise  neither  the  value  nor  even  the 
very  existence  of  the  gems  which  it  contains. 
Yet  here,  l venture  to  say,  we  have,  in  many 
an  old  quaint  author,  quarries — of  rubbish  and 
of  something  else,  which  will  be,  ere  long, 
ransacked  by  a new  order  of  antiquaries, 
or  archaeologists  ; and  much  that  is  not 
only  new,  but  astonishing  in  the  scientific 
history  of  our  globe,  in  more  or  less  remotely 
ancient  times,  at  length  be  fully  elicited.  And 
not  only  in  the  written  records  of  antiquity, 
amongst  all  civilized  nations,  shall  we  dig  in 
and  work  out  such  quarries  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  but  we  shall  find  materials  of  in- 
estimable value  even  to  us,  already  stereotyped 
in  the  traditionary  though  unwritten  usages  of 
many  nations,  both  civilized  and  savage  ; and 
especially  in  the  knick-knack  knowledge  of 
those  stagnant  and  eternal  remnants  of 
ancient  life  and  lore,  the  ultra-civilized  and 
antique  occupants  of  the  “ flowery  land;”  and 
even  in  many  of  those  other  “ tribes  and 
tongues,”  more  usually  deemed  to  be  un- 
civilized, unripened,  germs  of  never  yet  full- 
blown humanity,  than  melancholy  relics  of  a 


long  departed  glory,  as  these  antiquarian  re- 
searches will  most  likely  prove  them  to  be. 

I have  been  led  into  the  present  somewhat 
discursive  train  of  remarks  by  the  perusal  of 
more  than  one  incidental  communication  in 
recent  Builders  ; but  more  particularly  by 
the  intimation,  that  an  intelligent  operative 
had  wandered  forth  amongst  foreign  tribes,  and 
gathered  up  a few  of  those  stray  fragments — a 
few  of  those  probably  traditional  stereotypes  or 
petrifactions  — of  what  may  eventually  be 
proved  to  be  the  remnants  of  what  was  once 
one  grand  and  universal  system  of  most  ancient 
enlightenment,  practised,  perhaps,  by  those 
very  workers  in  stone,  and  iron,  and  brass,  and 
wood,  of  whom  we  read  in  that  unquestionably 
most  ancient  book  of  all  books,  the  Bible. 

The  circumstance  reminds  me  of  another 
source  of  valuable  hints,  derived  from  some 
obscure  and  mysterious  origin  in  traditionary 
usage,  pointed  out  in  one  instance  by  a talented 
friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in 
his  well  known  journal,  about  the  time  that  the 
daguerreotype  first  began  to  excite  an  interest 
amongst  the  men  of  science  and  art  in  this 
country.  This  was  the  fact,  that  in  the  far 
northern  county  of  Aberdeen,  when  he  him- 
self was  a youth,  he  remembered  that  the  boys 
at  school  had  a knack  of  doing  something 
precisely  similar,  derived,  traditionally,  from 
other  boys,  just  as  the  juvenile  games  have 
been  handed  down  amongst  this  numerous, 
knowing,  and  ancient  tribe  of  little  Pictish 
men,  from  time  immemorial,  with  little  of  the 
more  worldly-wise  and  time-learned  interven- 
tion of  their  adult  “ governors.” 

My  desire  in  this,  as  in  a previous  commu- 
nication, incidentally  called  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  distillation  of  ammonia  from  pure 
rain  water,  known  of  old,  though  regarded  as 
a modern  discovery,  is,  I confess,  to  turn  the 
pointed  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  occa- 
sional gems  of  ancient  art  and  science  that  lie 
profusely  scattered,  though  obscured  and  hid 
amongst  much  rubbish  of  a less  ancient,  but 
not,  for  all  that,  of  a modern  description  ; and 
to  induce  them,  by  curiosity  and  interest,  to 
bestir  themselves  actively  in  the  more  general 
working  of  this  no  less  valuable  than  curious 
quarry  of  aboriginal  lore,  whether  as  it  exists 
in  ancient  books,  in  antiquated  nations,  in 
savage  tribes,  or  even  in  boyish  sports  of  the 
hopeful  progeny  “ of  savage  or  of  sage.” 

Only  let  this  novel  order  of  antiquaries, 
while  they  may  treat  the  rubbish  with  as  mighty 
and  supreme  contempt  as  they  may  choose, 
take  just  such  care  as  our  geologists  now  do 
to  discriminate  and  separate  the  gems  of  petri- 
faction, which  are  covered  and  hidden  under 
the  rubbish,  not  confounding  the  one  with  the 
other,  like  the  ignorant  and  conceited  dung- 
hill bird  of  iEsop. 

I cannot  conclude  without  again  alluding 
to  the  Chinese  Quarry  now  being  opened 
to  the  discriminating  eyes  of  our  new 
order  of  antiquaries.  The  Chinese  are  a most 
wonderful  people,  and  I do  believe,  that  after 
all,  we  know  comparatively  little  of  all  their 
traditional  possessions  of  science  and  of  art. 
Every  year  some  new  discovery  of  this  order 
is  being  made,  and  the  observations  on 
Artesian  Wells  in  the  Builder,  reminds 
me,  that  it  now  appears,  that  the  Chinese 
mode  of  boring  these  very  wells  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  old  established  European  mode, 
as  the  splendid  Chinese  pigeon,  and  other 
animals  from  the  flowery  land  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  superior  to  those  we  have. 

China,  then,  is  a quarry  which  ought  to  be 
most  diligently  and  perseveringly  dug,  for  its 
valuable  petrifactions  of  aboriginal  or  primitive 
science  and  art, — not  its  oivn,  but  only  em- 
bodied in  its  stagnant  mud , and  treasured  there, 
and  handed  down  to  a more  enlightened 
generation,  who  shall  understand  their  full 
significance,  and  be  able  to  read  therefrom 
the  scientific  pages  of  the  past ; gathering 
from  such  isolated  yet  connected  hieroglyphics, 
a meaning  no  more  limited  to  the  mere  sense 
of  each  little  hieroglyph  so  recorded  and  ob- 
served, than  is  the  sense  of  a whole  sentence 
embodied  in  each  of  the  alphabetic  characters 
in  the  current  of  which  it  is  borne  along. 

J.  E.  D. 


Save-all. — Mr.  Budd,  of  Swansea,  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  the  application,  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  of  clinkers  produced  in 
the  combustion  of  coal,  and  heretofore  re- 
garded as  useless. 
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TIIE  QUARRIES,  NEAR  ROCHESTER. 


STATE  OF  THE  GAS  MAINS. 

LOSS  AND  DANGER  THROUGH  BAD  WORKMANSHIP. 

We  are  desired  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  gas  companies,  to  the  very  defective  state 
of  the  gas  mains  running  along  High-street, 
St.  Giles’s,  and  also  along  Tottenham-court- 
road.  The  escape  and  waste  of  gas  must  be 
alarming.  Some  time  ago  the  electric  fluid 
ignited  the  gas  in  the  gully  drain  by  Meux’s 
brewhouse,  and  blew  up  the  paving  for  several 
yards  around  it.  Upon  opening  the  sewer  in 
High-street,  hy  Denmark-street,  on  Monday 
last,  the  issue  of  gas  from  it  was  so  great  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  approaching  within  some 
yards  of  it  for  nearly  two  hours.  It  was  very 
fortunate  the  workmen  bad  no  light  with  them 
at  the  time  of  opening  the  sewer,  otherwise  a 
fearful  accident  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult. The  escape  of  gas  by  the  gully  holes 
at  times,  is  very  annoying  to  passengers  and 
the  inhabitants. 


THE  QUARRIES,  NEAR  ROCHESTER, 
KENT. 

There  is  some  probability  in  supposing  that 
the  curious  building  represented  in  the  print, 
known  as  “ The  Quarries,”  near  Rochester, 
was  erected  by  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  it  is  on  ground 
which,  with  the  adjoining  manor  of  iEsling- 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  Frindsbury,  was  granted 
to  him  by  his  capricious  master.  The  building 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  which  stretches 
out  a considerable  distance  into  the  Medway, 
between  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Rochester. 
The  house  commands  therefore  a fine  and 
extensive  view,  but  the  situation  is  so  bleak 
and  cold  during  the  winter  months,  that  it  is 
at  that  period  of  the  year  hardly  habitable. 
The  house  is  very  small,  and  could  only  have 
been  intended  as  a place  of  occasional  retire- 
ment for  a person  of  distinction.  Besides  the 
carefully  designed  front,  it  bears  considerable 
marks  of  state  and  quality  about  it:  there  is  a 


large  court- yard  in  front,  the  entrance  to  which 
immediately  opposite  the  door  of  the  building, 
is  a handsome  archway,  enriched  with  pilasters, 
entablature,  &c. 

The  interior  of  the  building  possesses  very 
few  of  its  original  fittings—  one  large  fire-place, 
with  the  ancient  woodwork,  alone  remains. 
The  exterior  has  undergone  considerable 
change  ; and  the  side  front,  which  is  a promi- 
nent object  to  a spectator  on  Rochester 
Bridge,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  ancient  portion  of  the  building  is  care- 
fully constructed  in  red  brick  ; the  whole  of 
the  string  courses,  the  parapets,  the  sides  of 
the  windows,  and  the  curious  circular  but- 
tresses are  covered  with  compo.  The  latter, 
from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  building  and 
the  utter  state  of  neglect  to  which  it  has  been 
doomed,  has  nearly  disappeared.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  the  two  small  gables  over  tbe  win- 
dows have  been  rebuilt  in  a plain  style ; there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  had  originally  the 
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same  moulded  parapet  which  the  centre  gable 
has. 

The  whole  character  of  the  building,  the  de- 
tails of  the  window  frames,  and  other  appear- 
ances, would  denote  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion to  be  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  no  shield  of  arms  or  initials  of  any 
kind  upon  it,  neither  is  there  any  reference  or 
allusion  to  it  in  any  published  history  of  the 
county.  Whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  erection 
of  the  Lord  Cromwell  must  remain  uncertain. 
After  the  degradation  and  death  of  that  noble- 
man the  property  was  devised  by  the  crown  to 
other  parties.  C.  J.  R. 

%*  As  part  of  out  series  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  domestic  architecture,  to  which 
general  reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  this 
and  preceding  engravings  will  be  seen  to  have 
a purpose  beyond  that  of  recording  the  struc- 
tures themselves. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PAVEMENTS. 

Sir, — One  of  the  recent  numbers  of  your 
highly  esteemed  journal,  contains  some  very 
reflective  comments  upon  the  architects  of  the 
present  day,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
pavements  ; and  in  such  direct  accordance  with 
my  own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  I ven- 
ture to  submit,  for  the  perusal  of  your  readers, 
a few  remarks  claiming  its  importance,  and 
to  address  you  in  behalf  of  an  almost  hidden 
discovery,  that  may  tend  to  remedy  the  errors 
to  which  you  refer.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all, 
that  the  first  and  most  essential  element  of  a 
good  pavement  is  its  facility  to  preserve  the 
uniform  surface  in  which  it  is  laid,  whether 
inclined  or  horizontal,  to  secure  which  no 
artificer  up  to  the  present  day  has  succeeded, 
in  connection  with  public  advantage. 

Even  the  Romans,  who  constructed  pave- 
ments many  centuries  ago,  of  all  the  diversity 


of  form  and  assemblage  of  colour  that  human 
art  could  devise,  either  representing  their 
trigonometric  prowess,  or  illustrating  the 
poetic  fancies  of  their  renowned  writers,  and 
although  these  same  pavements  lie  hidden  in 
numbers  beneath  the  cultivated  surface  of  many 
parts  of  our  island  (but  little  injured  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  its  attendant  effects),  yet 
none  were  constructed  upon  a principle  from 
which  it  would  be  consistent  either  with  our 
means  or  advancement  in  mechanical  science, 
to  derive  a precedent.  To  what,  then,  can  we 
attribute  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  these  pavements  are  found?  Not  from 
a knowledge  of  the  superior  means  known 
now  (though  not  generally),  but  doubtless  it 
was  the  result  of  great  labour,  which  would 
at  the  present  day  incur  an  expense  at  once 
dissipating  the  means  of  ever  equalling  an  age 
that  we  ought  to  surpass.  It  will  generally  be 
found,  that  these  pavements  were  laid  on  a sur- 
face of  well-composed  concrete,  having  for  its 
bed  layers  of  well  rammed  clay,  in  such  a high 
state  of  compression,  that  it  is  evident  very 
much  labour  and  attention  must  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  their  most  important 
foundation.  In  some  cases  it  resembles  the 
shale  found  immediately  under  and  above  the 
beds  of  blue  lias  limestone;  and  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  enormous  expense  that  such 
labour  would  involve  at  the  rate  of  our  work- 
mens’ wages,  we  should  be  clearly  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  an  attempt  to  follow  the 
system  of  the  Romans  in  constructing  tesselated 
pavements. 

Many  of  these  highly  interesting  specimens 
have  occasionally  been  discovered  in  England, 
of  which  those  at  Woodchester  and  Cirencester 
(named  in  the  paragraph),  are  well  worthy  of 
attention,  but  that  from  which  I derived  much 
knowledge  of  their  construction  was  found  at 
Newton  St.  Loe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
in  the  course  of  excavation  for  the  formation 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; and  as  the 
circumstances  of  its  discovery  proved  also  the 
necessity  of  its  removal,  a better  opportunity 
of  examining  the  subs-urfaces  could  not  be 
wished  for.  Being  then  engaged  in  that  dis- 
trict of  the  line,  l had  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  disclosure;  and  was,  subse- 
quent to  the  entire  opening,  employed  in 
making  full-size  drawings  of  each  pavement, 
and  in  superintending  their  removal  to  the 
company’s  offices.  Hence  I derived  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  substructure;  and  my 
impressions  were  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
where  the  pavement  (evidently  of  inferior 
apartments)  was  not  in  the  highest  state  of 
preservation,  its  construction  differed  only 
from  the  others  in  the  absence  of  the  first 
layers  of  clay,  avoided  no  doubt  from  (even 
then)  the  attendant  expense. 

It  is  evident  from  the  frequent  attempts 
that  have  lately  been  made  to  introduce  tes- 
selated pavements,  that  a consciousness  exists 
of  the  claims  that  one  of  the  most  important 
surfaces  in  a building  holds  on  the  decorative 
artist. 

We  all  agree  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  build 
plain  walls,  and  construct  flat  ceilings,  without 
breaking  the  monotony  of  their  surface  with 


Fig-  i 


the  well-known  parts  that  make  up  an  archi- 
tectural composition;  why  then  should  we 
forget  that  the  floors  offer  a wide  field  for  the 
display  of  genius  or  taste,  producing  those 
highly  pleasing  and  moral  effects  upon  the 
mind,  that  necessarily  attend  the  judicious  co- 
operation of  the  fine  arts  with  artifice. 

We  have  unnumbered  instances  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  this  subject  by  people 
who  must  have  devoted  much  time,  and  the 
great  study  in  designing  and  arranging 
the  various  devices,  forms  and  illustrations, 
that  are  found  in  the  specimens  before  alluded 
to,  when  the  decorative  arts  were  deemed  as 
essential  as  the  mechanical  ones,  to  respond 
to  the  wants  of  mankind,  at  once  illustrative 
of  the  genius  and  artistic  feeling  co-existent 
with  that  great  age,  that  we,  in  our  darkness, 
but  imaginative  greatness,  vainly  endeavour  to 
imitate.  It  was  with  the  most  praiseworthy  feel- 
ing that  the  most  important  public  building  of 
our  metropolis  was  deemed  worthy  of  all  the 
architectural  aid  which  our  advancement 
in  the  science  could  afford,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  floors  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
were  doomed  to  be  carpetted  with  an  Anglo- 
Roman  tessellated  pavement.  Much  praise 
did  this  excite  from  the  worthy  inhabitants 
and  visitors  of  this  our  renowned  city;  but, 
alas  ! that  praise  was  transient  as  the  smiles 
of  an  April  sun,  and  the  shower  of  ridicule 
burst  on  the  failure  that  ensued  ; and  as  your 
paragraph  states  (which,  or  its  import,  was 
quoted  in  the  following  day’s  'Times,  und  many 
other  papers),  the  asphalte  which  succeeded  the 
tesselated  pavement  “ was  cleared  away  to  let 
in  the  old  stone  again.” 

Y et  the  reintroduction  of  a pavement  formed 
of  tessera;,  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  artist, 
is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  it  only  remains  for 
others  to  supply  the  means  of  a cheap  and  sub- 
stantial construction. 

About  three  years  ago  a patent  was  granted 
for  the  discovery  of  a form  of  block  suitable  to 
the  formation  of  pavements,  roadways,  &c.,  of 
which  I herewith  send  explanatory  diagrams. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  exhibited  (fig.  1) 
is  of  a peculiar  though  extremely  simple 
character,  and  consists  of  an  amalgam  of  two 
three-sided  wedges,  one  acting  upwards,  and 
the  other  downwards,  so  that  a combination  of 
these,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2,  resting  with  a nine- 
inch  bed  on  walls  at  each  extremity,  would 
form  a solid  floor  equal  to  the  effect  of 
all  proportionate  weight  or  pressure  whatever. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  a floor  so  con- 
structed, if  a weight  be  imposed  upon  any  one 
of  the  blocks,  it  would  be  distributed  or  com- 
municated by  the  three  sides  acting  as  the 
downward  wedge,  to  the  sides  of  three  of  the 
surrounding  blocks  (one  to  each),  and  so  com- 
municated to  the  abutment  or  extreme  bearing 
points  ; thus  a mutual  support  being  established, 
for  three  sides  of  the  hexagonal  block  give, 
whilst  the  other  three  receive,  support.  In  such 
case  it  would  differ  from  a solid  mass  in  one  par- 
ticular only,  which  proves  one  of  its  great  ad- 
vantages. In  all  large  slabs  of  stone  or  other 
material,  where  there  is  a bad  vein  or  other 
defect  in  any  part,  there  is  always  either  a 
continuation  of  that  defect,  or  a tendency,  in 
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case  of  fracture,  to  continue  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  whereas  in  small  blocks,  should  any 
such  imperfection  exist,  it  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  own  size  : and  it  will  be 
further  seen,  that  if  every  other  block  in  every 
other  row  was  totally  destroyed,  it  would  not 
in  any  way  deteriorate  the  general  support. 

Now,  supposing  these  blocks  were  manu- 
factured by  a saw  machine,  they  could  be  cut 
with  such  beautiful  accuracy,  that  no  cement 
would  be  required  to  adjust  each  joint  upon  an 
uniform  bearing  to  the  other;  but  as  this 
would  incur  great  expense,  it  would  be  doubt- 
less better  to  set  them  in  Roman  cement; 
and  then  a well-made  brick  of  the  required 
shape  (allowing  for  shrinking,  warping, 
&c.)  would  be  sufficiently  correct,  and  the 
cement  would  in  a very  great  degree  counter- 
act the  lateral  thrust  consequent  upon  the 
superincumbent  weight,  which  would  be  fur- 
ther aided,  if  necessary,  by  a wrought-iron  tie, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  passing 
through  the  entire  floor,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram 
No.  2,  at  intervals  of  every  6 or  8 feet.  I do  not 
presume  to  say  that  a pavement  so  formed 
could  accommodate  itself  to  the  numerous  de- 
vices of  a tesselated  pavement,  but  it  would 
prove  an  everlasting  foundation  to  one — as  last- 
ing, of  course,  as  the  walls  on  which  it  would 
rest.  Adapted  to  an  area  of  any  extent,  either 
on  roadway  or  in  houses,  floors  may,  by  the  aid 
of  this  simple  invention,  claim  a superiority 
in  durability  to  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  con- 
structed, whilst  its  predominant  advantage  may 
be  set  forth  in  an  assertion  that  they  would  be 
fire-proof.  Not  only  could  each  floor  of  a 
building  avail  itself  of  this  mode,  but  the  roof 
also  could,  by  a slight  convexity  of  the  upper 
surface,  and  totallysupersede  the  necessity  of  all 
that  cumbrous  and  expensive  covering  that  has 
been  in  vain  modified  to  the  aid  of  architectural 
beauty. 

To  all  the  advantage  of  an  arch  it  would 
add  the  property  of  being  flat,  consequently  a 
gain  in  height,  and  a capability  of  resisting 
the  same  pressure  upwards  as  downwards,  that 
is  to  say  inexactly  opposite  directions.  From 
the  last-named  quality  it  will  be  obvious  that 
a wall  or  partition  so  formed  would  well  supply 
the  place  of  the  present  dangerous  wooden  par- 
titions, and  being  supported  on  an  iron  girder 
would,  with  the  previous  suggestions,  go  very 
far  to  make  our  modern  buildings  fire-proof,  a 
desideratum  too  universally  admitted  to  require 
any  comment.  I acknowledge  this  last  remark 
is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject  upon 
which  I first  took  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  but  as  the  means  of  effecting  each  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  I feel 
assured  you  will  excuse  the  slight  digression, 
if  you  but  favour  me  with  space  in  your  co- 
lumns for  that  which  may  be  deemed  interest- 
ing to  the  profession.  I also  beg  leave  to  send 
you  a model  of  the  blocks,  which  will  more 
clearly  elucidate  my  remarks. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  R.  C.  Saunders. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MODELS. 

" Parvis  componere  magna.” 

Thf.  strength  and  weight  of  the  building 
materials  at  our  command  being  known,  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  of  a proposed  struc- 
ture, necessary  to  ensure  its  stability  under  the 
greatest  probable  stress  to  which  at  any  time 
it  may  be  liable,  as  with  regard  to  a bridge,  from 
a load  upon  it,  may  be  calculated,  sometimes 
with  mathematical  nicety.* 

If  the  design  be  unusual  and  complicated, 
and  change  of  form  or  motion  is  likely  to  take 
place  from  causes  extraneous  of  the  structure, 
as  in  a suspension-bridge  from  the  action  of  a 
load  passing  over  it,  or  of  the  wind,  it  is  well 


* A practical  illustration  of  this  is,  that  an  arch  con- 
structed of  loose  cards,  packed  vertically  between  upright 
abutments,  may  be  just  made  to  stand  without  any  cnange 
of  form  taking  place  when  the  centre  is  removed.  This  oc- 
curs when  the  curve  of  equilibrium  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
depth  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  and  the  extrados  at  the 
abutments.  The  force  by  which  the  arch  is  sustained  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  cards  producing  sufficient  pressure  against 
the  abutments  to  prevent  the  arch  from  sliding  down  them. 
The  amount  of  force  necessary  to  effect  this  must  be  first 
ascertained  by  finding  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  cards, 
and  the  rise  and  span  of  the  arch  must  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. The  resistance  of  the  cards  is  just  equal  to  the  elastic 
force  by  which  they  are  compressed  ; the  friction  generated 
prevents  their  slipping.  If  an  arch  constructed  with  the 
same  span  but  greater  rise  than  this  will  stand,  nevertheless, 
as  soon  as  the  centre  is  removed,  it  will  change  form;  the 
cards  will  be  compressed  at  the  extrados,  loose  at  the  in- 
trados  towards  the  abutments,  and  the  reverse  at  the  crown ; 
thus  showing  partial  strains,  which  in  construction  should 
be  avoided  as  much  os  possible. 


to  use  a model,  as  by  its  means  the  changes  and 
vibrations  of  the  proposed  structure  may  be 
more  satisfactorily  inferred  than  from  the  most 
laborious  calculations. 

The  model  may  be  made  of  materials  the 
same  as — or  different  from,  if  more  convenient 
— those  intended  to  be  used  on  the  larger 
scale  ; but  in  either  case  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  relative  strengths  and  weights  of  the 
materials  when  put  together  in  the  proposed 
manner,  if  we  wish  to  make  a just  comparison 
of  the  little  with  the  great  structure. 

In  masses  of  similar  forms  and  materials, 
but  of  dissimilar  dimensions,  the  strengths  are 
as  the  squares,  but  the  weights  (and  of  course 
the  strains  depending  upon  the  weights)  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  respective  dimensions.  For 
instance,  with  respect  to  two  rectangular  beams 
laid  horizontally,  the  first  1 foot  deep,  1 
foot  wide,  and  20  feet  long  between  the 
supports,  the  other  2 feet  deep,  2 feet 
broad,  and  40  feet  long,  the  dimensions  are 
as  1 to  2,  the  strengths  as  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  cross  sections  which  oppose  ex- 
tension, that  is,  as  the  areas  which  are  as  the 
squares  of  1 and  2 or  I to  4 ; the  cubical 
contents,  and,  therefore,  the  weights  are 
to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  1 and  2 
or  1 to  8.  It  thus  appears,  that  while 
the  resisting  power  and  weight  (or  straining 
force)  of  the  smaller  beam,  are  to  each  other  as 
1 to  1,  the  resisting  force  and  weight  of 
the  greater  beam  are  to  each  other  as  4 to 
8,  or  as  1 to  2.  If  we  suppose  that  the  latter 
is  just  so  strong  as  not  to  bend  with  its  own 
weight  alone  acting  upon  it,  the  former  would 
bear  a load  equal  to  its  own  weight,  uniformly 
distributed  over  it,  without  bending;  for  then 
the  resisting  power  and  straining  force  of  each 
would  have  the  same  proportion,  viz.,  1 to  2. 
In  experimenting  with  a model,  caro  must  be 
taken  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled. 

If  we  proposed  to  construct  a suspension 
bridge,  or  say  for  the  novelty,  a tubular  bridge, 
of  450  feet  span,  with  500  tons  of  iron,  and  an 
experimental  model  of  45  feet  span,  the  di- 
mensions being  as  1 to  10,  the  cross  sections 
of  the  great  tube  would  be  100  times  greater 
than  those  of  the  model ; its  weight  would  be 
1,000  times  greater,  which  numbers  also  are 
as  1 to  10.  To  put  the  model,  therefore,  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  projected  bridge,  it  would 
have  to  be  loaded  with  9 times  its  own  weight, 
or  with  Ts(«»rx9=4£  tons;  and  the  same  al- 
lowance would  have  to  be  made  for  all  external 
disturbing  causes,  as  the  weight  of  carriages, 
&c. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  model  of  tin,  as  more 
manageable  on  a small  scale,  we  must  proceed 
in  the  same  way  to  reduce  the  strengths  and 
strains  to  the  same  ratio.  The  relative  strengths 
of  tin  and  iron  to  resist  extension,  are  nearly  as 
1 to  4,  and  their  specific  gravities  nearly  equal. 
Making  the  respective  dimensions  as  1 to  x, 
the  strengths  are  as  l2  to  4,r2,  and  the  strains 
as  l3  to  aA 

la  : l3  : : 4*’  : x3. 
a?  = 4P. 
x = 4. 

Whence  it  appears  that  if  the  dimensions  were 
as  1 to  4,  a bridge  of  tin  of_  4^,  or  112*5  feet 
span,  would  be  nearly  upon  the  same  terms 
with  regard  to  strength  and  strain  as  an  iron 
one  of  450  feet  span.  If  we  were  to  make 
our  model  of  or  37*5  feet  span,  we 

should  have  to  add  in  our  trials  only  twice  its 
own  weight,  &c. 

If  we  were  to  construct  the  model  of  lead, 
the  strengths  of  lead  and  iron  to  resist  exten- 
sion being  nearly  as  1 to  10,  and  their  specific 
gravities  as  1 1 to  7- 

P : 11  x l3  ::  10a?2  : 7 P- 
7x3  = llxl0xi. 


The  dimensions  in  this  case  are  as  1 to  15*7. 
The  span  of  the  model  being  made  or 
29  feet  nearly,  no  extra  loading  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  resistance  which  bodies  offer  to  exten- 
sion has  been  alone  referred  to : the  same 
reasoning,  however,  applies  to  the  resistance 
which  they  offer  to  compression.  A bridge 
built  of  chalk  might  be  made  to  indicate  the 
strength  of  one  built  of  granite,  if  the  qualities 
of  the  two  materials  were  taken  into  account. 

W. 


PEDIMENTAL  SCULPTURE,  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

Several  letters  have  reached  us,  relative  to 
the  intended  enrichment  of  the  pediment  of 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Mr.  Cockerell,  it  seems, 
offered  to  present  his  design  for  this  purpose 
(which  appeared  in  the  last  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy),  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  executed  in  proper  proportion  ; and 
the  council  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  ap- 
pointed a sculptor  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  nomina- 
tion. The  letters  urge  that  the  design  was 
originally  made  for  the  Liverpool  Custom 
House,  and  that  its  commercial  character  un- 
fits it  for  St.  George’s  Hall ; further,  and  this 
is  more  particularly  dwelt  on,  they  complain 
that  the  Liverpool  sculptors  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  compete  for  the  honour  of  executing 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  design.  As,  however,  they  are 
anonymous,  ex  parle,  and  not  written  with  good 
feeling,  we  decline  publishing  them.  The  cost 
of  the  sculpture  in  question  is  stated  at  more 
than  3,000/. 

A writer  in  the  Liverpool  Mail,  wherein 
much  correspondence  on  the  subject  has  ap- 
peared, says,  when  advocating  the  claims  of 
the  local  artists, — “ It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  add,  that  the  gold  medal  first  given  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  was  awarded  to  a 
Liverpool  sculptor  (Deare).  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Gibson  received  his  education  and 
produced  some  of  his  best  works  in  Liver- 
pool*; and,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  a 
Liverpool  sculptor  carried  away  a prize  medal 
and  a sum  of  money,  publicly  advertised  at 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution  Exhibition 
of  1846. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

W e are  much  pleased  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Gray,  the  interesting  author  of  the 
Railway  System,  is  now  likely  to  receive  a 
share  of  the  honour  and  the  more  substantial 
benefits  due  to  him,  inasmuch  as  a subscrip- 
tion for  a befitting  testimonal  has  been  fairly 
set  afloat  in  the  city  where  he  dwells,  and 
where  he  must  be  therefore  bestknown,  namely 
Exeter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  but 
the  central  nucleus  of  a wide-spread  recogni- 
tion of  his  services A correspondent 

of  the  Railioay  Times  suggests  the  adop- 
tion of  a hydraulic  safeguard  against  collision, 
which  will  operate  on  the  truck  or  other  move- 
able  obstacle  on  the  rails  in  front,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Savery’s  engine,  or  the  syringe, 
through  a small  tube  in  front  of  the  boiler, 
and  passing  into  it,  and  fitted  with  a 
valve  or  cock  to  be  opened  at  the  last 
moment  before  the  anticipated  collision. 
The  force  applied,  it  is  calculated,  would 
operate  retroversively  on  the  engine  and  train 

themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  obstacle. The 

London  and  South  Western  Company  are  now 
in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  property  neces- 
sary for  the  extension  of  their  line  to  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge,  and  preparations  are  in  progress 
for  the  immediate  commencement  of  the  works. 

“ A huge  pile  of  bricks,”  by'some  strange 

oversight,  placed  right  above  the  tunnel  cutting 
at  the  Marlands,  on  the  Southampton  and 
Dorchester  Railway,  and  which  had  taken 
weeks  to  convey  there,  sunk,  of  course,  into 
the  cutting  below,  and  completely  blocked  up 
the  burrow.  “The  inclemency  of  the  night” 
has  much  blame  attached  to  it ; and  “ the 
enormous  weight,”  we  should  think,  much 
more  ; but  most  of  all,  the  still  more  enormous 
stupidity  of  loading  an  incipient  tunnel  with 
such  a’  weight,  "it  will  cost  some  time 

to  clear  it  out  for  further  progress. 

The  wind  and  tide  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  sea  wall  on  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  between  Dawlish  and  Teign- 
mouth,  near  what  is  called  the  Parson 
Tunnel,  where  there  is  no  solid  masonry,  but 
a mere  dry  wall. It  is  intended  to  concen- 

trate several  lines  of  railway  in  one  extensive 
station  at  Carlisle.  Mr.  Tite’s  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  erection  is  37,982 /.  ; and  Mr.  Er- 
rington,  the  engineer,  intimated  that  to  save 
time  and  prevent  the  confusion  of  two  sets  of 
workmen  employed  by  different  contractors,  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  competition  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  and  make  use  of  the  great  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  Messrs.  Brassey 

* We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  with  much 
commendation,  an  excellent  engraving,  by  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
of  our  eminent  countryman,  Mr.  Gibson,  which  was  pub- 
lished a short  time  ago. 
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and  Stephenson  as  the  contractors.  In  less 
than  a year,  therefore,  four  great  railway 
lines,  diverging  nearly  to  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  will  be  united  in  a central 
station,  at  Carlisle,  where  other  important 
lines,  such  as  the  Dumfries  and  Carlisle, 

will  be  also  connected  with  these. 

The  South  Junction  Railway,  connecting  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  at  Water- 
street,  with  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
at  Fairfield-street,  is  in  course  of  execution 
by  Mr.  David  Bellhouse.  The  line  is  only 
one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length,  but  it  is 
carried  on  a continuous  viaduct  of  brick  and 
stone  arches,  and  iron  bridges.  Many  of  the 
iron  bridges  are  of  the  trussed  beam  construc- 
tion, and  there  is  an  arched  iron  bridge  of  105 

feet  span  over  the  canal. The  first  stone  of 

the  Huddersfield  station  was  laid  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william  on  the  9th  inst.  Messrs.  Pritchett 
and  Son  are  the  architects;  Mr.  Joseph 

Kaye,  the  builder. The  Pictorial  Times 

has  been  amusing  its  readers  by  weaving  an 
ideal  tissue  out  of  the  wiry  realities  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  in  announcing  the  speedy 
formation  of  a metropolitan  “ Public  Message 
Delivery  Company,”  which  is  to  have  stations 
in  every  populous  neighbourhood — and  wires 
communicating  with  every  other,  we  presume, 
in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  cursorv  and 
floating  converse  of  the  metropolis  may  be 
caught  in  the  telegraphic  network — whence  an 
organized  corps  of  message  boys  will  issue 
forth  with  the  substance  of  each  haul,  as  it  is 
caught,  for  disposal,  “ at  low  rates  of  charge,” 
at  its  own  proper  destination.  “The  utility 
of  the  proposed  scheme  must  be  obvious.  The 
Horse  Guards  could  have  a line  direct  to  the 
Tower,  and  an  order  from  Government  be 
delivered  and  acted  upon  in  a few  moments. 
It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  say  any  limits  could 
be  placed  upon  the  useful  operation  of  such 
an  establishment  as  the  Public  Message  Deli- 
very Company  promises  to  be.” 


SOUTH  WEALD  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

South  Weald  is  situated  about  two  miles 
south-west  from  Brentwood,  in  Essex.  The 
latter  hamlet  is  18  miles  from  London,  and 
may  be  reached  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way. Soon  after  the  train  emerges  from  the 
cutting  which  begins  near  Romford,  South 
Weald  church  is  a conspicuous  and  picturesque 
object,  nestling  among  the  trees,  which  nearly 
surround  it.  The  walk  to  it  from  Brentwood 
through  the  green  lanes  is  most  delightful. 

It  consists  of  western  tower,  nave,  and  chan- 
cel ; south  aisle  nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave, 
and  standing  under  a distinct  roof ; a south 
chapel,  being  a continuation  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  standing  flush  with  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel ; and  a south  porch  composed  entirely 
of  timber. 

The  chancel  steps  alone  remain  to  mark  the 
separation  of  that  part  of  the  church  from  the 
nave.  There  is  no  vestige  of  a screen,  and, 
apparently,  the  church  never  possessed  a chan- 
cel arch  : this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  there 
being  no  external  division  between  nave  and 
chancel.  The  chapel  is  also  separated  from 
the  south  aisle  by  two  steps. 

The  arrangement  of  this  church  is  curious. 
The  body  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
divided  nearly  up  the  centre  by  six  perpen- 
dicular arches  (resting  on  five  late  Norman 
pillars,  and  two  responds)  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  church.  Three  of  the  pillars  are 
circular,  and  two  octagonal,  but  they  have  all 
the  same  suits  of  mouldings  for  abaci.  The 
mouldings  of  the  arches  are  poor  perpen- 
dicular, consisting  of  shallow  cavettos.  Three 
of  them  separate  the  nave  from  the  south  aisle, 
and  two  the  chancel  from  the  chapel ; the 
latter  now  belongs  to  the  family  of  Towers. 
There  are  altar  steps  in  the  chancel  and  in  the 
chapel. 

All  the  windows  are  perpendicular,  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  tower,  very  mea- 
gre. The  most  easterly,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  contain  some  ancient  stained  glass ; 
the  subjects  are  scriptural ; one  is,  the  offering 
up  of  Isaac. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  roofs  wor- 
thy of  notice;  they  are  very  late,  and  white- 
washed. A number  of  stones  in  different  parts 
of  the  church  bear  testimony  that  it  was  for- 
merly rich  in  monumental  brasses  ; but  very 
few  remain,  and  not  one  perfect. 


The  most  important  tomb  is  in  the  chapel, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  He  had  the  manor  of  Caldecot,  in  the 
parish  of  South  Weald,  conferred  upon  him  by 
Edward  VI.  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  exten- 
sive lands  for  his  assistance  in  robbing  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  by  giving  the  weight 
of  the  law  to  the  king’s  sacrilege.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  an 
altar  tomb,  and  originally  bore  the  figures  of 
Sir  Antony  and  his  wife,  a Latin  inscription, 
four  coats  of  arms,  and  an  English  inscription 
round  the  rim,  all  in  brass. 

Of  these  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  of  Sir 
Antony,  the  Latin  inscription  (given  below), 
a part  of  the  English  one,  and  one  coat  of 
arms,  are  all  that  remain. 

Anthonius  Brownus,  miles,  unus  justici- 
ariorn  dnee  Regime  de  Commu  Banco,  obiit 
16  die  mensis  May,  an0  regni  Reginas  Eliza- 
beths; 9°  et  anno  dni  1567, — setatis  vero  suas 
57 — Et  Johana — uxor  eius,  quse  fuit  filia  unica 
et  ligeres  Willi  Farinto,  armigeri,  filii  et 
lueredis  Henrici  Farinton,  militis,  obiit  octavo 
die  Novebris  an0  reginze,  et  dni  pdicto,  et 
affatis  suie  52.  Which  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated : — 

Anthony  Brown,  knt.,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
who  died  the  16th  day  of  the  month  of  May, 
in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1567 — of  his  age, 
57 — And  Jane,  his  wife,  who  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Faryinton, 
Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Faryinton,  Knt. 
She  died  the  8th  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  the  queen  and  our  Lord  aforesaid,  and 
of  her  age  52. 

There  were  also  eight  coats  of  arms  on 
the  sides  in  brass,  but  they  have  all  been  torn 
away  ! Close  to  this  tomb  are  brasses  of  two 
children,  about  six  inches  by  four  each. 
All  that  is  intelligible  of  the  inscription  is — 

Roberto  Picakis  7 yeares,  died  10th  day  of 
September  : Ellen  Talbott  5 yeares  and  three 
quarters,  she  died  : : : September,  1634. 

The  most  perfect  brass  in  the  church  is 
that  of  a man  and  two  wives  (there  is  the 
mark  of  a third),  with  the  children  of  each 
wife  placed  under  her.  The  figures  are  about 
a foot  long.  The  date  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Two  of  the  plates  of 
children,  one  wife,  and  the  inscription  are 
gone. 

The  font  is  modern.  The  church  is  pewed 
and  boarded  over,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chapel,  and  has  a small  gallery  at  the  west 
end.  The  principal  external  feature  is  the 
embattled  tower,  with  its  massive  turret,  stand- 
ing at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  It 
consists  of  three  stages,  the  highest  of  which 
alone  contains  windows;  they  are  all  alike, 
three  light  perpendicular  pointed,  with  tra- 
cery. Upon  the  highest  string,  and  on  the 
turret,  are  some  good  gurgoyles.  It  is  roofed 
with  lead  ; the  ascent  to  the  belfry  and  roof  is 
by  a spiral  staircase  in  the  turret.  The  tower 
is  all  Perpendicular,  and  is  of  richer  work- 
manship than  any  other  part  of  the  church. 

The  south  porch  is  all  timber,  and  very 
late  ; but  the  south  door  of  the  church,  inside 
the  porch,  is  Norman  work  ; the  archivolt 
mouldings  consist  of  three  chevrons,  and  the 
pillars  are  cut  with  the  same  ornament  from 
capital  to  base.  The  capitals  are  carved.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  this  door  is  the  lower 
portion  of  a perpendicular  Benatura. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  large, 
five-light,  pointed  perpendicular,  with  tracery; 
but  the  effect  is  not  good,  as  it  is  nearly  flush 
with  the  wall.  The  south  chapel  has  at  the 
east  end  a square-headed,  five-light,  transomed 
window,  with  no  foliations.  It  is,  apparently, 
of  the  same  date  as  the  interior  of  the  porch. 
The  church  is  tiled,  and  all  but  the  tower  is 
plastered. 

The  Norman  pillars  and  the  south  door  are 
the  only  remains  of  a much  earlier  church. 
Over  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  churchyard  is 
a good  lich-gate. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

South  Weald  is  styled  in  ancient  records 
Walda,  Waude,  and  Walde.  To  this  parish 
belong  the  hamlets  of  Brentwood  and  Brook- 
street.  Earl  Harold  endowed  the  seculars  of 
Waltham  Abbey  with  seventeen  manors,  of 
which  South  Weald  was  one.  Edward  the 


Confessor  granted  the  charter,  and  Henry  II. 
confirmed  it,  when  he  changed  the  secular 
into  regular  canons.  It  was  then  valued  at 
6/.  per  annum. 

The  manor  of  Cocksted,  or  Caldecot,  in  this 
parish,  after  the  dissolution,  was  given  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  by  Henry 
VIII.,  but  reverting  to  the  crown  by  Crom- 
well’s treason,  King  Edward  VI.  granted 
it  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  whose  heirs  sold  it 
to  Sir  William  Scroggs,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench.  Sir  Anthony  Brown 
founded  a free  grammar  school  at  Brentwood 
in  1556,  which  is  open  to  all  boys  residing  in 
the  parish  of  South  Weald  ; and  almshouses  at 
South  Weald  for  five  poor  persons. 

Brook-street  formerly  possessed  a hospital 
for  lepers,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist : 
the  founder  is  unknown.  Here  was  also  a 
free-chapel,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
granted  by  Edward  V I.  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown 
and  Richard  Weston. 

These  historical  particulars  are  principally 
from  “ Ilughson’s  Perambulations,  vol.  vi. 

Sept.  1846.  Amateur. 


MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND 
WASH-HOUSES. 

Some  time  ago  a fancy  ball  was  given  in 
Manchester  on  a magnificent  scale,  for  raising 
a fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  providing  of  public 
baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  people.  Sub- 
scriptions were  collected,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  object  so  fraught 
with  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  its  importance.  The  committee 
selected  a large  house  in  Miller’s-street,  near 
the  Rochdale-road,  which  they  engaged  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  which  they  have  fitted  up 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Bellhouse,  architect. 

The  building  consists  of  a cellar,  and  three 
stories  above;  and  has  a spacious  yard  behind. 
The  cellars  are  devoted  to  the  washing  de- 
partment, and  give  accommodation  to  twenty- 
six  washers  at  one  time,  and  contain  two  large 
boilers  for  boiling  the  clothes.  There  is  also 
a drying-stove,  and  all  these  advantages  are 
afforded,  for  a space  of  time  not  exceeding  four 
hours,  for  the  sum  of  one  penny. 

The  first-floor  contains  a spacious  waiting- 
room  for  males,  in  which  a few  books  are  pro- 
vided ; apartments  for  the  superintendent  and 
matron  ; and  a room  containing  six  baths  for 
females,  with  separate  entrance  and  waiting- 
room.  The  second-floor  is  devoted  to  baths 
for  males  ; two  rooms  containing  six  baths 
each.  For  the  use  of  each  of  the  twelve  baths 
for  males,  and  the  six  for  females  before  men- 
tioned, the  charge,  including  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  the  use  of  a towel,  is  twopence. 

The  water  for  supplying  the  establishment 
is  contained  in  two  cisterns  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  premises,  which  are  kept  filled  by  the 
water  from  the  Water- works  Company’s  main. 
One  of  these  cisterns  contains  water  heated  by 
steam,  which  is  admitted  into  it  from  a steam- 
boiler.  The  other  contains  cold  water.  From 
these  cisterns  each  of  the  washing-tubs  and 
each  of  the  baths  are  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  which  may  be  turned  on  at  plea- 
sure. 

The  drying  stove  contains  a number  of 
“ horses  ” which  run  upon  pullies,  and  are, 
when  filled  with  clothes,  pushed  into  a chamber 
containing  a great  number  of  steam-pipes. 

W e are  glad  to  learn  that  the  people  avail 
themselves  eagerly  of  the  benefits  of  the  estab- 
lishment, as  is  shewn  by  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Number  of  persons  who  have  made  use  of  the 

Baths  and  Wash-houses  in  Manchester,  between 


Sept.  7th,  1846  (when  they  were  first  opened  to 
the  public)  and  Oct.  6th  inst. 

Number  of  Male  Baths  at  2d 1,967 

Number  of  Male  Baths  at  6d 144 

Number  of  Female  Baths  at  2d.  . . 189 

Number  of  Washers  at  Id 396 

Number  of  Manglers  at  id 247 


Cellars  in  Liverpool. — The  Globe  says, 
that  no  less  than  300  informations  were  laid 
last  week  against  the  owners  of  tenements  in 
Liverpool,  for  cellars  which  were  either  de- 
fective as  respects  ventilation  or  were  of  in- 
sufficient size  for  human  dwellings.  It  was 
proposed  to  dispose  of  this  formidable  array  by 
hearing  50  summonses  per  diem. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


FLOORS  OF  GAS-TAR  AND  GRAVEL. 

We  were  asked  a fortnight  ago  to  state  the 
best  mode  of  paving  with  gas-tar  and  gravel. 
The  following  method  and  proportions,  as  used 
by  an  esteemed  correspondent,  have  answered  the 
purpose  well.  Two  bushels  of  gravel,  or  broken 
stones,  sifted  through  half-inch  gauge  ; one- 
third  of  a bushel  of  slaked  and  sifted  lime  ; one- 
third  of  a bushel  of  sharp  sand  or  road-stuff; 
and  two  gallons  of  coal  gas  tar.  The  gravel  or 
broken  stone,  and  the  tar,  should  he  mixed 
gradually  by  spades,  on  a large  mortar-board 
with  ledges  round  it,  till  every  stone  is  wetted, 
and  then  sift  over  it  and  well  mix  the  lime  and 
the  sand.  Then  spread  the  concrete  thus 
formed,  three  inches  thick  evenly  over  the 
space  to  be  covered,  which  should  be  previously 
levelled.  When  the  space  is  covered,  or  the 
day’s  work  done,  roll  it  (as  soon  as  it  will  bear) 
with  an  iron  roller,  and  sift  sand  and  lime  after 
the  roller  where  tar  squeezes  out.  It  should 
not  be  used  for  a week  at  least ; and  the  more 
frequently  it  is  rolled  the  better  it  will  be. 
Brick-rubbish,  or  burnt  earth  may  be  used 
instead  of  gravel.  When  properly  executed,  a 
floor  of  this  description  is  impermeable  by  wet, 
and  will  resist  rats  and  the  hoofs  of  horses.  It 
might  be  used  advantageously  for  stables,  and 
is  inexpensive. 


iiutu  iSoofto. 

The  Journal  of  the  Arclueological  Institute  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No.  11.  London, 

Longman  ; Oxford,  Parker. 

The  September  number  of  this  work  con- 
tains several  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute  in  Winchester  and  in  York, — 
namely,  Sir  Richard  Westmacotl’s  essay  on 
the  progress  of  sculpture  in  England  (of  which 
we  gave  an  abstract  at  the  time*);  notices  of 
the  priory  of  Southwick,  in  Southampton,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gunner;  Towyn-y-Capel,  Holy- 
head,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stanley,  M.P. ; and 
others.  Mr.  Way  contributes  a paper  on 
ancient  chess-men,  as  illustrative  of  mediaeval 
costume ; but  the  paper  which  would  most  im- 
mediately interest  our  readers  is  “ On  some 
arrangements  for  the  hanging  of  bells  in 
churches  without  towers,”  by  Mr.  Parker. 
This  is  illustrated  by  sixteen  admirable  wood 
engravings  of  bell-cots  and  gables,  and  will  be 
found  useful. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
miscellaneous  intelligence. 

Mural  Decorations  in  Churches. — The  fre- 
quent discoveries  of  mural  decorations  in 
colour,  recently  made  even  in  small  parish 
churches,  on  the  removal  of  the  thick  coats 
of  whitewash  with  which  their  walls  for  many 
successive  years  had  been  beautified,  appear  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  all  churches,  from  the 
Norman  times  until  the  reformation,  were  de- 
corated with  colour  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
both  on  the  plane  surfaces  and  the  mouldings. 
Mr.  Charles  Dorrien  has  forwarded  to  the 
committee  sketches  of  subjects  brought  to 
light  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
Mid-Lavant,  Sussex ; these  paintings,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  part  of  the  1 5th  century, 
are  arranged  in  compartments,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  a series  representing  the  sacra- 
ments and  services  of  the  church.  One  of 
them  exhibited  the  rite  of  interment ; the 
priest,  vested  in  an  alb,  touches  with  the  pro- 
cessional cross  the  corpse  wrapped  in  the 
shroud,  marked  upon  the  breast  with  a large 
cross  patee.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave 
appeared  a large  figure  of  St.  George,  date, 
about  t.  Hen.  VII.  Mr.  Dorrien  remarked 
that  indications  were  discernible  of  three  suc- 
cessive decorations  ; the  earliest  being  coeval 
with  the  fabric,  and  consisting  of  designs  in 
outline  in  coarse  red  paint.  Many  traces  of 
mural  paintings  have  been  found  in  the 
churches  of  that  part  of  Sussex,  but  mostly 
foliated  ornaments  and  zig-zag  patterns. 

A notice  and  representation  of  similar  paint- 
ings, recently  uncovered  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  in  Melcombe- Horsey  Church,  Dorset, 
has  been  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bingham.  They  are  in  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion, the  design  apparently  of  the  earliest  part 
of  the  15th  century. 

Manor  House , Crewkeme. — The  attention 
of  the  central  committee  has  been  called,  by 
* See  page  3/7,  ante. 


Mr.  Richard  Hussey,  to  the  existence  of  a 
good  example  of  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  14th  century,  in  Somersetshire.  The 
rectorial  manor-house  at  Crewkeme,  consists 
of  the  original  buildings,  apparently  in  the 
style  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  with  an  addi- 
tion in  the  perpendicular  style.  It  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  will,  probably,  be 
soon  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a modern 
dwelling-house.  The  original  features  are  in 
part  concealed  by  ivy,  but  some  of  them  are 
perfectly  visible : a window  in  one  of  the 
gables  is  of  two  lights,  and,  as  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  domestic  buildings  of  that  age,  has  a 
transom.  There  is  a projection  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  house,  possibly  intended  as  a 
chapel.  This  building  appeared  to  be  a valua- 
ble specimen  of  domestic  architecture,  during 
a period  of  which  few  similar  works  exist,  and 
it  deserves  to  be  carefully  planned  and  drawn. 
The  original  part  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
altered  ; the  general  composition  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  the  site,  adjoining  to  the  western 
side  of  the  church- yard,  was  well  chosen.  Mr. 
Hussey  expressed  the  hope  that  some  member 
of  the  institute  might  be  disposed  to  examine 
this  fabric  without  delay,  and  preserve  memo- 
rials of  its  character  and  details. 

Market  Place , Ashburton. — The  market- 
place of  the  town  of  Ashburton,  Devon,  a 
curious  timbered  fabric  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, consists  of  an  open  arcade,  formed  with 
pointed  arches  of  wood,  supporting  a lean-to 
roof,  on  either  side,  and  a single  upper  story. 
Its  dimensions  are  about  150  feet  in  length,  by 
10  or  12  feet  in  width,  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  being  considerably  less  wide,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pentise  roof  on  each  side.  This 
ancient  structure  has  fallen  into  decay,  and, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Hussey,  it  will  inevitably,  unless  some  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  removal,  be  demolished  on 
the  expiration  of  an  existing  lease,  terminating 
at  the  death  of  a person  above  eighty  years  of 
age.  He  suggested  that,  at  least,  some  exami- 
nation of  its  construction  should  be  made  by  a 
competent  person,  and  a representation,  plan, 
or  section,  preserved,  as  a memorial  of  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  a class  of  buildings  of 
which  few  now  remain. 


CoiTCBjimtOnicr. 

ANTS  IN  DWEI.tlNO  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Knowingyour  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  dwellings, 
I presume  to  address  you  on  a subject  that 
somewhat  differs  from  those  generally  treated 
of  in  your  excellent  journal.  Some  of  the 
houses  in  Pall  Mall  are  infested  by  ants,  similar 
in  form  to  those  we  see  in  the  country,  but 
much  smaller  and  of  a reddish  colour;  they 
swarm  in  such  multitudes,  as  to  become  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  generally  frequenting  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  house,  and  finding  their 
way  into  sugar-canisters,  bread-cupboards,  &c., 
and  covering  all  that  is  succulent  and  edible. 
The  unwelcome  intruders  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  inanimate  substances,  but  introduce 
themselves  into  wearing  apparel,  crawling 
about  the  body,  thereby  producing  a titillation 
far  from  agreeable. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  and  other  suf- 
ferers from  these  tormenting  insects,  by  the  in- 
seition  of  this  let  ter  in  your  next  number. 
Some  one  of  your  correspondents  may  have 
the  charity  to  suggest  the  means  of  extirpation. 
Camphor  has  been  tried  ; they  evidently  dislike 
it,  for  they  avoid  its  proximity.  Fumigation 
has  been  recommended,  but  I imagine  it  would 
be  inefficacious  in  a large  house.  Beetles  that 
abounded  previously  to  their  appearance,  have 
nearly  disappeared.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  C. 

***  Cajeput  oil  has  been  found  effectual  for 
destroying  the  red  ant  in  timber. 

NEW  TRAP  FOR  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  directed  to 
a letter  at  p.  477  in  your  journal,  from  Mr. 
Lamb,  respecting  the  improved  drain-trap  at 
p.  463, 1 have  to  state  in  reply  thereto,  that  I 
cannot  acknowledge  having  formed  the  trap  in 
question  from  any  description  of  his,  for  the 
following  reasons : — first,  because  I have  built 
and  recommended  others  to  build,  for  several 
years  past,  traps  of  the  same  form  in  brick- 


work ; and  secondly,  because  I have  never 
seen  the  description  alluded  to,  signed  Z.  Z. 

A hint  for  the  formation  of  this  trap  was 
given  by  me  in  The  Builder  some  time  last 
year. — I am,  Sir,  &c.  John  Phillips. 

London,  Oct.  13th,  1846. 


^Bi0cellattea. 

Haarlem  Lake  to  be  Drained  in  Thir- 
teen Months.  — The  Leeghivater  engine, 
made  by  the  Cornish  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Harvey,  of  Hayle,  and  Fox,  of  Perran,  from 
the  design  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Dean,  of 
Westminster,  the  engineers  to  the  Haarlem- 
meer  Commissioners,  has  given  so  much  satis- 
faction since  its  erection  last  year,  that  two 
other  engines,  equalled  in  dimensions  by  none 
in  the  world  besides  the  gigantic  Leeghivater— 
par  excellence  “ the  drier  up  of  water” — are  in 
course  of  formation  by  the  same  parties.  These 
are  not  so  immense  in  power  and  dimensions 
as  the  first,  which  discharges  nearly  1,000,000 
tons  of  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  from 
eleven  pumps,  63  inches  in  diameter.  But 
though  only  provided  with  eight  pumps  each, 
the  diameter  is  greater,  namely,  73  inches  ; and 
when  all  three  are  at  work  they  will  discharge 
2,800,000  tons  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours ; or,  since  the  lake  covers  an  area  of 
seventy  square  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 1,000,000,000  tons  of  water,  the  whole 
quantity  will  be  discharged  in  about  thirteen 
months ! The  expenditure  of  fuel  by  the 
Leeghwater  is  found  in  practice  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  being  reduced  to  21  pounds  per 
net  horse- power  per  hour,  instead  of  the  usual 
average  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  even  twenty  to 
twenty- five  pounds.  The  cost  of  engines, 
fuel,  buildings,  and  workmen  will  he  140,000/., 
while,  as  shewn  by  the  Mining  Journal,  the 
cost  by  the  old  system  of  engines  would  have 
exceeded  240,000/.,  and  the  work  have  taken 
four  years  to  complete. 

Artists’  Studies  in  British  Museum. 
— The  IVestminster  Review  says,  when  in- 
quiring into  the  efficiency  of  certain  commis- 
sions— “ we  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  new  regulations  at  the 
British  Museum,  by  which  artists  are  now  for- 
bidden to  copy  in  chalk  or  colours  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  for  the  study  of  which  in  the 
works  of  Rembrandt,  &c.,  they  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  print  room. 
Whether  this  prohibition  arises  out  of  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  not  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  superintendents  to  prevent 
the  works  being  damaged,  or  from  somebody’s 
friend  being  put  into  office  who  may  care  no- 
thing for  the  progress  of  art,  but  much  about 
saving  himself  the  trouble,  the  fact  that  such 
a prohibition  exists  says  but  little  for  high 
patronage,  or  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  guar- 
dians of  a national  institution. 

Purification  of  Gas.  — Mr.  Johnston’s 
patent  for  the  absorption  of  the  ammoniacal, 
hydro- sulphuric,  and  hydro-cyanic  vapours, 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  dry  way, 
or  with  barely  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
water  of  crystallization  necessary  in  the 
interchange  and  formation  of  the  salts, 
has  been  tried  at  the  Horseferry-road  sta- 
tion of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company.  Be- 
sides the  purification,  and  the  saving  of  30 
per  cent,  of  lime  (at  the  greater,  though 
redeemed  expense,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  we 
presume),  by  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  other 
alleged  advantages,  consequent  on  its  adoption, 
are  the  reduction  of  the  gross  pressure  of  the 
liquid  mode  by  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
equivalent  diminution  of  the  consequent  loss  ; 
besides  the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts. 

Oak. — The  largest  piece’of  oak  timber  ever 
seen  in  Brecon  passed  through  the  town  to 
the  canal  on  Monday  last.  It  was  cut  in  the 
woods  of  the  late  W.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Peny- 
maes,  and  contained  230  feet  of  timber;  two 
carriages  broke  under  its  weight,  and  it  was 
at  length  conveyed  on  rollers  over  the  pitching 
of  the  streets,  by  the  united  efforts  of  sixteen 
horses  and  a number  of  men. — Silurian. 

The  Journal  du  Havre  states  that,  on  the 
night  of  Monday  last,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  quay  of  the  new  dock  at  Honfleur, 
which  has  not  yet  been  opened,  was  forced 
down  by  the  water  getting  in  between  the  wall 
and  the  earth. 
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Systematic  Drainage  of  Towns. — The 
want  of  proper  drainage  in  Leamington  having 
become  apparent,  Professor  Ilosking  was  re- 
quested to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
viding it,  and  has  accordingly  submitted  a 
report  on  the  subject.  We  shall  probably  refer 
to  it. 


TENDER. 

For  building  two  houses  in  the  Fulham-road, 


Mr.  Wallen,  Architect. 

John  Jay £2,779 

Rd.  Ashby 2,732 

Symes  and  Son 2,300 

Fredk.  Faulkner  2,236 

John  Glen 2,197 

Sami.  Cundy 2,181 

Rd.  Dean  2,100 

J.  and  W.  Hawke 2,087 

John  Wilson 1,993 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we  have  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omitted  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  may  be  seen 
I at  our  office. 

When  it  is  understood  by  the  Board  that  our 
list  is  simply  an  index  to  advertisements,  which, 
having  appeared  in  other  papers,  have  paid 
duty,  and  are  inserted  solely  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  our  readers,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
I advertisers,  or  for  our  own  profit,  excepting  so 
far  as  results  from  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
our  paper,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  objec- 
tion, even  if  it  can  be  legally  maintained,  will 
be  withdrawn.  We  hope  that  the  question 
will  be  settled  before  the  appearance  of  our 
! next  number. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Club  Chambers  for  the  Married.” — Is  the  writer  of  the 
article  under  this  head  willing  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  one  interested  in  the  subject  ? 

‘‘St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell.”  — Fresh  complaints  have 
reached  us  against  the  removal  of  paintings  and  the  attempt 
to  take  out  one  of  the  stained-glass  windows.  We  are  not 
yet  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“ Wood  Carving  Works.” — We  will  endeavour  to  call. 

“ Bond  Timber  Jack.” — We  cannot  invite  any  assistance 
to  a scheme  anonymously  recommended. 

“ C.  D." — We  must  know  something  of  the  material  be- 
fore quoting  any  praise  of  it. 

“ Market  Cross,  Glastonbury.” — We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
a view  of  the  new  cross. 

“ J.  R.  N.” — The  historical  notes  should  be  pithy. 
Churches  possessing  architectural  peculiarities  or  beauties 
should  be  chosen. 

) “ O.V." — A drawing  of  the  Gates  of  Somnauth  with  ample 
details  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson,  is  given  in  the  "Archseolo. 
gia,”  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  171.  They  do  not  seem  to  present  any 
symbols,  and  are,  in  truth,  much  more  modern  in  appear- 
ance than  their  asserted  date. 

“ Col.  M.”  next  week. 

Received.  — “ A Citizen,”  “ H.  J.,”  “ A Subscriber  to  the 
Builder,”  " F.  T.,”  “ W.  J.  V.,”  “ H.  P.,”  “Honesty,” 
“ H.  W.  Y.,”  “ Inquisitor.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — Our  next  number  will  contain  an  elaborate 
view  and  ample  details  of  the  “ Taylor  and  Randolf  Build- 
ings ” in  Oxford.  Early  orders  should  be  given  to  prevent 
disappointment. 


Al>  VX221TIS  ETC  EXT  TS. 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary  and  Vein,  some  of 
which  are  suitable  for  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  some  of 
moderate  dimensions,  suitable  for  second  and  third-rate 
houses ; also  two  Monumental  Tablets,  TO  BE  SOLD 
CHEAP,  under  peculiar  circumstances. — Apply,  34,  Chi- 
chestcr-place,  King’s  Cross. 

N.B.  Approved  bills  at  three  or  six  months,  according  to 
i the  amount. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Merionethshire  slate  and 

SLATE  SLAB  COMPANY  (Provisionally  ltegis- 
! tcred  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament?  & 8 Viet.  chap.  110). 
Capital  50,000/.  in  5,000  shares  of  10/. 

A Coin  pany  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  a sufficient  quantity  of  Slate  Slab 
of  the  very  best  description  to  meet  the  daily  increasing  dc- 
1 mand.  The  objects  of  the  company  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
1 prospectuses,  applications  for  which  and  for  the  remaining 
shares  may  be  made  to  the  manager  at  the  Temporary  Offices 
of  the  Company,  7.  Copthall-court,  London,  or  to  Mr. 
THOMAS,  Mining  Agent,  81,  Old  Broad-fltrect. 


RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging 
• Manufacturers,  1,  Southampton-strcct,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  ana  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


GAS  LIGHTING. — Churches,  Factories, 

Railway-stations,  Offices,  &c..  &c.,  fitted  up  for 
Gas  with  the  very  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Every 
description  of  Gas-lamp  Furniture  Manufactured  on  the  Pre- 
mises. Estimates  given,  and  Suitable  Patterns,  or  Drawings 
submitted. 

JOHNSON,  Brothers,  Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  9, 
Cursetor-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

GAS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  Ac.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Ac.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
filling.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-strect,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp;  it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetution  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  nnd,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
60,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


VARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD 

Genuine  White  Lead  ...  per  cwt.  27».0d. 

Seconds ,,  25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  4 6 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers 36  o 

Oxford  Okcr ,,  36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none  : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage ,,  12 

,,  Copal  ,,  18 

,,  Body  Copal  ,,  24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87.  Bishopsgate-strect,  Wi'hout,  London. - 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tbos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  ira- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offeria  5 to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
Tbe  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samene-s  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold 
also  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ; Hodkinsou,  Widemarsh-strcct, 
Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  “Review  Office,”  Nottingham;  II. 
Wills,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s 
Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge.  In  bottles  of  fid.  and  is. 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in 
water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound  w ill  make  one  gallon 
of  stain.— ?/.B.  fhc  Trade  supplied. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a \ LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

« - XX  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
a w BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
2 - planed  to  a parallcd  width  and  thickness,  from  £ inch 
a S to  1$  inch  thick. 

f-  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKS1DE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accuratcljr 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consUfhdfii, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
Ncw-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


Advantageous  to  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Coopers,  and 
othcre,  who  may  require  Timber  to  be  sawn. 

The  patent  sawing  company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  in  the  above  trades 
to  the  advantages  which  their  Mills  offer  as  regards  charges, 
and  the  saving  of  expense  in  carriage,  being  situate  close  to 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Docks,  in  Rotherhithe.  They  solicit 
a trial,  and  hope  to  obtain  a share  of  patronage  by  a strict 
attention  to  all  orders  intrusted  to  their  care.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  office,  No.  5,  Church-court,  Clcment’s-lane, 
City,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

T UMBER  of  anv  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 


Gillingham- street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Ktc.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


TEMPLETON’S  IRON  GAUNTLET. 

TO  all  who  use  the  Hammer  and  Chisel,  as 

Sculptors,  Masons,  Wood-carvers,  Engravers,  for 
clean  and  finished  cutting  in  marble  or  stone,  use  TEMPLE- 
TON’S IRON  GAUNTLET,  now  used  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  and  tradesmen  in  London.  Price  Three  Shillings. — 
Apply  to  R.  TEMPLETON,  16,  Wellesley-street,  Seymour- 
strect,  Euston- square. 

Carved-work,  in  Stone  or  Marble,  contracted  for. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 

(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

\ HCH1  T ECTS,  SURVEYOR  S, 

f\_  BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  0 in. 
md  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
md  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  work* 
already  done  can  be  had. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c^to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address.— A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
m the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
1 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  stbength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
•gainst  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  nnd 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Saw  ing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


BRICKS. — Superior  White  Facing'  Bricks 

(called  Suffolk  Bricks),  and  hard  Stable  Paviors,  &c., 
may  be  had  at  W.  and  S.  WRIGHT’S  Brick  and  Tile 
Manufactory,  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  Moulded  Bricks  andTiles 
made  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  liberal  terms. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


Architects  and  surveyors  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  Marble  Company’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  18  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re. 
ceivea  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  W1THALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorial  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. Depfit  for  Caen  and  other  Stones 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving  squared,  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  &c. — Estimates  given  for 
new  buildings  and  repairs  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepdtatthe  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dep6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,]  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


PAVING,  2a.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YAP.D. 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  2/s.  6d.  per 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

"Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangatc  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  "d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gioss. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  64d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  l6s.  41.  41.  !0s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 In.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9>n.  4 ft. 

6f.  5/.  16s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71, 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  gloyer,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  108,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gcrish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


RIVER  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  SUPPLIED  IN  BARGE. 

R DOWNEY  AND  SON,  Licensed 

• Lightermen  and  Pile  Drivers,  of  No.  11,  Mill- 
bank-row,  Westminster,  beg  respectfully  to  inform  Builders, 
Contractors,  Lime-merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have 
added  to  their  before  considerable  stock  of  Barges,  other  two 
large  Sand-getting  Craft.  They  have  now  every  facility  to 
execute  large  Sand  orders,  and  solicit  patronage,  promising 
to  give  due  attention  to  puctuality  and  quality  of  material. 

It  is  intended  this  advertisement  appear  four  times  from 
Oct.  10th. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  fid.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  34  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  1 4 square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 

THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

PATENT  METALLIC  SAND,  or  ENG- 
LISH POZZOLANO.— The  Proprietors  of  the  Me- 
tallic Sand,  after  many  years’  experience  of  its  merits,  con- 
fidently recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  as  an  invaluable 
article  for  Hydraulic  and  other  Works  requiring  great 
strength  and  durability. 

In  analysis,  the  metallic  sand  is  Yery  similar  to  the  Italian 
Pozzolano,  the  value  of  which  in  all  subaqueous  works  is 
so  well  known  to  engineers  and  architects ; but  from  its 
granular  form,  and  the  sharpness  of  its  angles,  and  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  the  metallic  sand  has 
been  found  more  durable,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
similar  material  at  present  in  use. 

From  its  chemical  qualities  it  forms,  in  admixture  with 
lime  and  common  sand,  a cement,  mortar,  or  concrete,  of 
flinty  hardness,  and  almost  entire  incompressibility  ; and 
from  its  adhesive  and  impervious  qualities,  it  completely 
and  for  ever  excludes  water.  The  more  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  wet  and  damp,  the  harder  and  more 
durable  it  becomes.  In  the  formation  of  mortar  and  con- 
crete, it  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  great  tunnels  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  sea  walls  on  the  North 
Devon  Railway,  Clifton  Reservoirs,  and  other  works  of 
importance. 

As  an  external  stucco,  the  metallic  sand  cement  is  un- 
affected by  frost  or  wet ; in  appearance  it  resembles  the  best 
Portland  stone  ; requires,  therefore,  neither  colour  nor  paint, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  vegetative  cracks  and  blisters,  to 
which  Roman  cement  is  liable. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street; 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s  Road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 

Analysis  of  the  Patent  Metallic  Sand. 

Silica 49  I Lime  6 

Oxide  of  iron  32  Magnesia 2 

Alumina  6 | Zinc  3 

Arsenic  and  carbonate  of  copper 3 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1846. 

OBERT  TAYLOR,  born 
1714,  was  the  son  of  a 
mason,  and  received  but  an 
ordinary  school  education. 
In  due  time  his  father 
placed  him  under  Sir  Henry 
Cheere,  the  sculptor,  and  after  a certain  number 
i of  years  gave  him  a small  sum  of  money,  and 
i sent  him  to  Rome  to  study  his  art.  Hardly, 

! however,  had  he  settled  himself  to  work  before 
1 he  was  recalled  to  see  his  father  die;  and, 
travelling  then  not  being  quite  so  easy  a matter 
! as  it  is  now,  when  men  can  as  safely  and 
| pleasantly  journey  to  Rome  as  into  their  next 
i county,  and  a visit  to  the  Pyramids  may  be  paid 
I before  your  friends  know  that  you  are  out  of 
1 town, — was  compelled  to  disguise  himself,  ac- 
l cording  to  Milizia,  as  a Franciscan  friar  to 
i avoid  detention.  When  he  arrived,  however, 
his  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  no  provision 
I for  his  family : like  too  many  in  our  time, 
i more  even  than  then,  he  had  lived  much  be- 
( yond  his  income,  and  so  died  a beggar.  Our 
I hero,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  strive  for 
i himself,  and  began  the  world  as  a statuary  with 
] eighteen  pence  in  his  pocket.  Being  assiduous 
! and  energetic,  he  appears  soon  to  have  got  into 
j notice,  and  executed,  amongst  other  works,  the 
figure  of  Britannia  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
i and  the  has  relief  in  the  pediment  of  the 
1 Mansion  House,  London. 

Circumstances  then  led  him  to  abandon 
1 sculpture  for  architecture,  and  his  course  be- 
came a prosperous  one  in  a remarkable  degree  : 
he  erected  many  buildings,  and  was  appointed 
successively  surveyor  to  the  Admiralty,  Found- 
ling Hospital,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the 
: Bank  of  England.* 

In  1783,  when  sheriff  of  London,  he  was 
1 knighted, f and  five  years  afterwards  died  at 
his  house  in  Spring-gardens,  and  left  180,000/. 

\ behind  him. 

This  house,  now  No.  34,  occupied  as  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  Mr.  Barrack,  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  hotel,  remains  for  the  most  part  as  Sir 
Robert  left  it,  and  within-side  displays  an  art- 
■■  istical  feeling,  exhibited  by  a greater  sacrifice 
1 of  room  and  convenience  than  we  should  now 
I be  willing  to  make.  The  principal  apartments 
are  octagonal  or  circular  in  plan ; the  stair- 
i case  is  also  of  the  latter  form,  and  is  adorned 
I'  with  heads  from  the  antique  on  brackets. 

Sir  Robert  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
i his  only  son,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  whose 
1 name  attaches  to  a well  known  Act  of  Parlia- 
1 ment,  to  be  applied,  after  accumulating  for  a 
[ period  of  time,  in  founding  a college  in  Oxford 
I for  the  study  of  modern  languages, — in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
i introduce  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his  progress. 

Other  bequests  having  been  made  by  Dr. 

I Randolph  for  a picture-gallery,  and  Mr.  Shal- 
ir  mondeley  for  the  preservation  of  the  Arundel 
; and  Pomphret  marbles,  the  University  con- 
l tributed  a considerable  sum,  and  in  1840,  in- 
1 vited  designs  for  the  erection  of  a building  to 
:i  meet  these  various  intentions. 

• Stone-buildings,  Lincoln's-inn ; Six  clerks*  office, 
i(  Chancery-lane  ; a villa  at  Richmond  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill ; 

1 Ely  House,  Dover-street ; and  Lord  Grimaton’s  seat  at  Gor- 
1“  hambury,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  house  at  Clumber,  and 
8 great  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  amongst  his  works. 

t See  Knight’s  “ Cyclopiedia.”  The  writer  of  the  notice 
j of  Taylor  in  that  work,  says  he  was  rarely  in  bed  after  four 
: S3  the  morning. 


From  the  projects  then  submitted,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  that  by  Professor  Cockerell, 
of  which  we  now  place  before  our  readers  an 
engraved  view  from  the  architect’s  own  draw- 
ings,  and  a plan  of  the  ground-floor, • was  se- 
lected, and  has  since  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  Baker,  the  contractors,  in  a sound  and 
admirable  manner.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract was  49,373/.  It  was  commenced  in 
April  1841,  and  completed  in  the  same  month 
of  1845. 

The  site,  as  shewn  on  the  plan,  wherein  the 
northern  boundary  is  marked  by  a dotted  line, 
is  extremely  limited,  and  with  other  circum- 
stances afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  called  for 
considerable  study  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
building, — the  whole  extent  we  may  remark, 
was  240  feet  by  102  feet;  the  main  front  is  in 
Beaumont-street,  the  east  end  is  in  St.  Giles’s, 
the  leading  approach  to  Oxford. 

This  end  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to 
the  Taylor  Institute,  and  comprises  five  good 
lecture-rooms,  and  a fine  library  on  the  first 
floor, — the  latter  is  a cube  of  nearly  40  feet. 

The  party-wall  which  divides  this  part  of 
the  building  from  the  University  galleries,  is 
at  A,  on  the  plan.  The  entrance  to  the  Insti- 
tute is  in  St.  Giles’s  where  there  are  four  de- 
tached Ionic  columns  with  a block  of  the  en- 
tablature over  each,  bearing  sculptured  figures 
emblematical  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain. 

The  centre  portico  opens  into  an  extensive 
sculpture  gallery,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
into  a series  of  recesses,  by  Doric  antse,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall ; the  mode  of  lighting 
these,  as  well  as  the  recesses  B,  (appropriated 
for  statues  of  the  nine  muses)  C,  and  D,  is 
worthy  of  remark. 

The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  coloured  pale 
green,  and  the  pilasters  in  imitation  of  red 
granite,  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ar- 
chitect. Irish  green  marble  is  extensively  used 
in  the  floor,  as  a decoration.  Amongst  the  works 
deposited  here,  is  a collection  of  casts  from  the 
works  of  Chantrey,  presented  by  Lady  Chan- 
trey.  Above  are  spacious  galleries  for  paint- 
ings ; the  principal  of  them  is  in  the  west 
wing,  and  is  96  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and 
34  feet  high,  lighted  by  six  hexagonal  lights  in 
the  ceiling,  and  two  large  windows  at  the  end. 

The  walls  are  boarded  and  painted  red,  and 
have  an  inartificial  and  unfinished  appearance, 
which  will  be  removed  when  the  number  of 
pictures  increases.  This  gallery  already  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  works ; amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  a series  of  portraits 
of  painters,  by  themselves  ; copies  of  Raffaelle’s 
cartoons,  by  Cook  ; and  Giulio  Romano’s  copy 
of  that  wonderful  picture,  the  School  of  Athens. 

An  adjacent  gallery  contains  the  celebrated 
collection  of  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo. 

To  give  elevation  to  the  structure,  the  whole 
of  it,  together  with  the  fore-court,  is  raised 
upon  a terrace,  faced  with  Witby  stone. 
The  spacious  basement,  or  crypt,  thus  obtained 
light  and  airy,  is  appropriated  for  sculptural 
fragments,  and  already  holds,  amongst  much 
that  is  worthless,  some  valuable  relics  of  an- 
cient art. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  the  prin- 
cipal front,  aided  by  the  plan,  renders  verbal 
description  almost  unnecessary.  On  the  side 
front  of  each  wing,  facing  the  fore-court,  are 
four  attached  Grecian  Ionic  columns,  carrying 
blocks  of  entablature  and  vases,  shewn  in  pro- 
file, similar  to  those  on  the  front  of  each  wing, 
with  corresponding  semi-circular  openings  in 
the  face  of  the  wall,  terminating  the  windows, 
which  occur  between  each  column. 

* Seep.  511. 


A figure  of  Apollo  surmounts  the  pediment 
of  the  portico.  This  and  the  other  sculpture 
including  the  figures  on  the  St.  Giles’s  front* 
already  mentioned,  was  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  architect  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Nicholl. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  edifice,  that 
the  wings  unduly  preponderate  over  the  centre 
building ; and  when  seen  at  a little  distance, 
where  the  roof  of  the  wings,  omitted  in  the 
drawing,  comes  into  sight,  this  is  certainly 
the  case.  The  motive  which  led  to  this,  how- 
ever, is  apparent  enough,  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  estimating  the  ability 
with  which  the  architect  has  executed  his 
task.  At  the  western  extremity,  the  building 
is  attached  to  some  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
and  it  was  necessary  therefore  to  render  that 
portion  of  it  conspicuous,  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  it  from  them,  and  pointing  it  out 
unmistakeably  as  a public  building.  At  the 
eastern  end  standing  in  a leading  thorough- 
fare, the  same  predominance  was  required,  and 
thence  the  result  which  has  been  questioned. 

The  central  portico,  of  the  same  order  as  is 
adopted  in  the  wings,  connects  the  two  parts, 
and  marks  the  whole  as  one  building.  Although 
the  order  is  Greek,  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  Epicurius,  at  Bassae,  near  Phigalia— a 
very  singular  and  little-used  example— the 
building  must  be  considered  as  Italian  in 
disposition,  and  claims  for  its  architect  great 
praise  for  originality  and  elegance. 

In  our  general  view  of  the  building,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  order  are  not  observable  ; 
and  as  it  is  little  known  and  has  been  worked 
out  with  great  pains  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  we 
shall  next  week  give  the  details  of  it  at  large, 
with  some  particulars  of  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion ; in  the  discovery  of  which  the  accom- 
plished professor,  whose  work  in  Oxford  we 
have  here  illustrated,  was  mainly  concerned. 


MATTER  FOR  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE 

IN  THE  APPROACHING  SESSION. 

Less  attentive  observers  of  the  aspect  of  the 
political  world  than  we  are,  have  not  failed  to 
remark  the  decreasing  interest  of  questions 
which  once  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature. A fusion  of  parties,  to  use  a common 
phrase,  is  in  progress,  and  questions  are  now 
debated  in  St.  Stephen’s,  which  have  some  in- 
terest for  others  besides  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  ministers.  Even  matters  of  art  are 
sometimes  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  legis- 
lative enactments  have  been  made  with  a main 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  classes. 
Seated  by  our  first  fire,  our  thoughts  naturally 
run  into  the  current  which  the  season  of  the 
year  induces.  Abbot  Boniface  could  trace  out 
towers,  and  steeples,  and  fret-work  in  the  em- 
bers, and  the  contemplative  mood  yields  us 
suggestions  of  deeper  moment  to  ruminate 
upon. 

With  the  lighting  of  the  first  fire,  post-horses 
are  turned  homewards,  steam- boats  bear  a re- 
turning cargo  of  tourists,  and  the  thoughts  of 
men  come  back  to  the  business  of  life.  A kind 
of  new  year  it  is,  a more  decided  commence- 
ment than  the  actual  first  of  January.  Societies 
are  re-organised,  cabinet  councils  are  more 
frequently  mentioned,  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment begin  to  talk  of  “ next  session.”  It  is 
the  moment  for  plans  to  be  matured,  and  mea- 
sures to  be  commenced,  and  we  should  be  early 
to  move  in  matters  about  which  we  have  so 
deep  an  interest.  For  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  to  all,  than  that  which  may  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  government  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament.  The  comfort  and  health,  and 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people  are 
now  to  become  the  objects  of  state  attention. 
The  delay  has  been  long  and  culpable ; but  all 
are  at  length  convinced  of  the  immense  mag- 
nitude of  the  evils  which  must  be  removed. 

It  is  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  people, 
which  should  be  always  the  most  important 
object  of  the  legislature;  for  this,  questions  of 
temporary  importance  should  be  terminated 
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and  party  animosities  allowed  to  sleep.  Is  it 
in  Austria,  or  Prussia,  or  not  in  a despotic 
country,  that  a true  paternal  government  can 
be  found?  The  education,  health,  ana  recrea- 
tion of  the  people,  their  condition  and  comfort 
sboiil'd  be  held  paramount.  Why  might  not 
departments  of  education,  aud  of  health,  be 
deemed  to  require  separate  secretaryships  of 
state?— Such  benefits  would  be  fitting  subjects 
for  the  attention  of  the  higher  estate  of  Par- 
liament, and  would  make  the  influence  of  its 
members  depend  upon  other  grounds  than 
hereditary  rank; 

The  legislature  must  not  only  make  enact- 
ments, but  watch  over  their  results;  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  should  be  sought  out, 
ahd  this  care  should  be  extended  to  all  classes, 
for  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  “ the  poor” 
alone  require  these  benefits.  The  means  of 
obtaining  such  ends  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  systematic  study;  every  assistance  should 
be  afforded  to  associations  for  the  health  of 
towns;  cheap  publications  explanatory  of  the 
different  subjects  should  be  extensively  dis- 
seminated, and  depdts  opened,  where  approved 
inventions  calculated  to  facilitate  any  of  the 
objects  could  be  easily  obtained.  When  such 
subjects  have  been  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  governments,  or  the  example  of  some  con- 
tinental nations  alluded  to,  the  answer  has 
always  been,  that  it  is  the  custom  in  England 
to  leave  all  these  questions,  and  improvements, 
to  private  enterprise,  or  to  associations.  Alas  ! 
the  result  of  such  specious  but  convenient  rea- 
soning. Public  health,  national  education,  the 
promotion  of  cleanliness,  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  dwellings,  the  condition  of  those 
V7ho  labour,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments, the  endeavour  to  make  exertion  more 
generally  lead  to  success  in  life,  the  recreation 
of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  towns, 
architecturally, — all  these,  which  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a nation’s  welfare,  the  first  mi- 
nister of  the  crown  has  already  admitted  are 
in  a state  “ lamentably  imperfect,”  or  have 
“ been  grossly  neglected.”  Additional  powers 
should  be  given  to  local  bodies,  for  the  judi- 
cious enforcement  of  sanatory  measures,  and 
loans  should  be  ready  for  them,  and  for  in- 
dividuals, on  sufficient  security.  Exertion 
should  not  relax,  until  it  can  be  said  univer- 
sally, “ now  there  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance, 
for  filth,  for  disease,  for  want  of  comfort,  for 
ill  success,  for  misery,  and  for  crime;  the  in- 
dividual alone  is  to  blame.” 

As  the  public  health  will  probably  be  the 
earliest  measure  that  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  government,  we  may  say  something  respect- 
ing it,  although  we  have  so  frequently  brought 
the  subject  before  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  health  of  towns, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  which  have  of  late  been  assiduously 
collected  and  published,  require  no  further 
addition.*  They  present  the  most  completo 
evidence  that  could  be  adduced,  of  evils,  whose 
influence  extends  in  every  direction,  is  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  society,  and  demands 
the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous  remedies. 
Yet,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  malady,  the 
curative  treatment  seemed  to  have  ended.  A 
few  sanatory  measures  talked  of  in  Parliament, 
and  the  rumoured  introduction  of  clauses  in 
certain  local  acts,  constituted  every  thing  that 
it  had  been  thought  worth  while  to  do  for  ob- 
jects, important  not  only  as  concerns  health, 
but  in  a multitude  of  considerations  of  a social, 
moral,  and  economical  nature.  The  trite  say- 
ing, that  the  full  knowledge  of  the  evil  is  the 
main  step  towards  the  remedy,  might  here  have 
been  of  no  value  whatever : with  that  know- 
ledge ended  all  endeavours  ; and  for  any  pre- 
sent or  immediate  results,  the  report  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commission  might  only  yesterday 
have  been  issued.  A continuance  of  such  a 
state  is  now  impossible,  and  could  not  exist  at 
this  moment,  had  the  report  of  the  commission 
been  read,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  every  one.  The 
startling  facts  which  it  discloses,  would  ere  this 
have  determined  every  municipal  body  in  the 
kingdom,  to  do  what  is  now  being  projected  in 
a few  towns. 

It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  principal  causes 
of  disease  are  defective  sewerage,  and  a supply 
of  water  far  beneath  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  personal  cleanliness  and  domestic  pur- 
poses alone,  without  reference  to  that  much 


larger  quantity,  which  is  imperatively  demanded 

bv  the  requirements  of  public  health.  One  ot 
the  first  objects  which  should  occupy  attention, 
should  be  the  placing  the  paving,  the  sewer- 
age, the  supply  of  water,  and  of  gas,  under  one 

management,  so  that  the  present  most  incon- 
venient disturbance  of  the  pavement,  by  which 
(Treat  damage  results  in  every  single  depart, 
ment,  might  be  avoided.  In  order  that  these 
necessary  measures  may  bo  carried  out  efln-i- 
entlv,and  in  the  least  expensive  manner,  pertect 
map's  and  levels  should  be  at  once  commenced. 
Thus  a body  of  information  would  be  always 
obtainable,  for  want  of  which  much  useless  ex- 
pense is  continually  incurred.  Such  an  under- 
taking, if  completed  on  a large  scale,  would 
pay  its  own  expenses,  not  only  in  the  positive 
saving  which  it  would  effect  to  local  bodies, 
but  from  the  assistance  it  would  render  to 
architects,  or  to  agents  in  the  disposal  of 
land,  who  would  often  obtain  such  certihed  in- 
formation  at  any  consideration.  Judicious 
measures  being  so  far  insured,  the  opinions  ot 
scientific  and  practical  men  should  be  taken  on 
the  best  forms  of  sewers  and  drains,  the  mode 
of  cleansing,  and  the  method  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  poisonous  gases  from  the  gully-holes. 
These  subjects  merit  the  closest  attention  ; they 
have  till  lately  been  entirely  neglected.— It  has 
been  proposed  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  sewers, 
substituting  pipes  of  earthenware  glazed  in- 
side, in  order  that  there  might  be  a constant 
current  of  water,  so  that  no  other  cleansing 
would  be  required.  A similar  method  for  house 
drains,  where  it  would  be  most  efficient,  has 
been  already  explained  in  these  pages  ; but  in 
the  sewerage  of  a large  district,  we  think  there 
would  be  practical  difficulties  in  the  use  ot  pipes 
of  such  small  diameter.  It  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  sewers,  which  run  into  each  other, 
must  increase  in  size  as  they  near  the  outlet, 
and  must  provide  not  only  for  the  constant 
drainage  from  houses,  but  also  for  the  occa- 
sional rain  which  falls  on  the  streets  and  roofs. 
Much  smaller  sewers,  perfectly  free,  would  of 
course  be  more  efficient  than  larger  sewers 
partly  choked.— The  necessity  for  an  ample 
supply  of  water  is  great,  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  is’  required  far  more  for  cleansing  sewers 
and  drains,  for  water-closets,  and  for  aids  to 
cleanliness.  The  former  source  of  demand,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grainger,  “although,  of 
course,  the  most  pressing,  is,  in  reality,  the  one 
which  would,  under  a proper  system,  cause  the 
smallest  consumption.”  “ The  domestic  supply 
must  also  be  increased  to  an  amount,  of  which 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  and 
buying  water  in  pints  and  gallons  have  no 
adequate  conception.”  The  supply  should  be 
carried  to  the  top  stories  of  every  house,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  at  present  in  some  parts  of  London. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  this  is 
perfectly  feasible,  and  an  immense  saving 
would  at  once  result.*  Indeed,  the  labours  of 
the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  have  shewn, 
not  only  that  there  would  be  a very  great  saving, 
by  increased  advantages,  from  the  institution  of 
remedial  measures,  but  that  there  would  be  an 
immediate  saving  of  considerable  amount, 
whilst  the  actual  cost  is  probably  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  municipal  body. 

W e need  not,  however,  enter  into  a complete 
detail  of  all  the  preventible  evils,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  in  possession  of  the  infor- 
mation which  is  accessible  to  all,  but  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government  the  immediate  necessity  for  un- 
dertaking a line  of  policy,  such  as  the  premier 
has  already  indicated,  which  would  eminently 
distinguish  his  administration  as  one  that 
sought  the  people’s  good,  and  would  raise  this 
country  to  a proud  eminence  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  questions  which  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  public  health 
are  numerous  , the  suspension  of  all  interments 
in  towns,  and  the  removal  of  slaughter-houses 
and  similar  disgusting  nuisances,  must  have 
that  attention  which  they  have  so  long  needed. 
It  is  not  only  a matter  of  health,  but  is  one 
deeply  affecting  the  morals  of  society,  and 
every  other  question  which  concerns  popular 
and  public  improvement. 

Health  being  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  education  will  be 
made  a national  measure. — Every  facility  must 
be  afforded  for  the  acquirement,  not  only  of 


* The  Health  of  Towns  Association  have  published  in  a 
cheap  form,  Mr.  Grainger's  lecture,  in  which  the  causes  of 
the  unhealthiness,  and  their  remedies,  arc  clearly  stated. 


the  simple  elements  of  education,  but  also  of 
the  means  of  gaining  a livelihood.  Schools 
there  must  be  in  every  street,  and  for  all 
classes,  not  for  the  very  poor  only,  for  there 
are  many  among  a higher  class,  who  are  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  a good  school 
that  is  easily  accessible.  Infant  schools  are 
more  important  than  any,  seeing  that  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  youthful  population  are  led 
to  embark  in  a course  of  crime,  solely  from 
the  absence  of  their  parents  from  home,  and 
the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  these  schools, 
where  children  could  be  sent  to  play,  instead 
of  finding  temptation  in  the  streets.  Infant 
schools,  also,  should  be  established  for  other 
classes,  who  are  often  compelled  to  sutler  in- 
conveniences of  a somewhat  similar  kind. 
Libraries  and  museums  should  be  established 
in  every  considerable  town,  in  which  every 
person  should  have  the  opportunity  ot  making 
any  particular  inquiry,  or  supplying  a want  of 
information.  Museums  should  be  devoted  not 
only  to  antiquities  and  art,  but  to  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  to  articles  of  manufacture  in  the 
different  stages  of  their  progress.  The  re- 
moval of  restrictions  from  the  universities, 
the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  collegiate 
education,  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
art  and  design,  are  all  so  many  elements  in 
what  we  hope  may  be  the  future  glory  of 
England.  . 

Habits  of  cleanliness  would  be  fostered  by 
the  improved  supply  of  water  to  the  poor,  who 
are  often  quite  without  the  means  of  getting  it. 
The  establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses 
in  every  street,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  should  be  encouraged.  Institutions 
of  so  desirable  a nature  should  not  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  for  want  of  loans,  the  absence  ot 
which  from  the  public  purse  for  a year  would 
be  of  trifling  importance. 

The  comfort  of  the  dwellings  of  all  classes 
is  susceptible  of  great  advancement,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  house  rent,  already  making 
too  large  a proportion  of  every  one’s  expendi- 
ture, be  not  increased,  as  whatever  the  advan- 
tages in  health,  and  convenience,  these  would 
not  be  held  sufficient,  and  the  object  would 
be  defeated.  It  should  be  made  imperative, 
that  no  house  should  be  let,  which  had  not  been 
rendered  habitable,  that  is  to  say,  provided 
with  water-closets,  proper  drains,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  And,  whenever  the  legislature 
do  become  the  proprietors  of  railways,  a plan 
for  building  residences  of  each  class,  in  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  being  carried  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  railway,  which  has 
been  proposed  in  several  places,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  small  number 
of  houses  in  London,  which  are  inhabited  by 
only  one  family.  Whole  streets  of  large 
mansions  give  the  stranger  the  idea,  that  every- 
body must  be  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
for  nowhere  can  he  discover  a small  house. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  Londoner  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  have  a home  to  himself,  and 
he  must  either  live  in  lodgings,  or  trust  to  let- 
ting them.  If  he  have  no  means  of  support 
but  daily  labour  at  a trade,  it  is  the  general 
practice  for  his  whole  family  to  occupy  the 
cellar,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  house  is  let 


out  to  as  many  persons,  as 


can  be  crammed 


* It  was  stated,  some  time  ago,  that  a company  was  in  course 
of  formation,  for  the  supply  of  water  on  such  a system  as  we 
have  mentioned,  at  a rate  Ter y much  below  that  at  present 
charged) 


into  it.  It  is  stated,  that  in  Birmingham  not  a 
single  cellar  is  occupied  as  a residence.  In 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  it  is  only  the  most 
wretched  of  the  poor  who  are  domiciled  in 
cellars,  whilst  in  London  it  is  ordinarily  the 
only  room  of  one  claiming  to  rank  much 
higher  in  the  social  scale.  In  Marylebone, 
the  average  rent  of  a second  floor  back  room, 
twelve  feet  square,  unfurnished,  is  3s.,  a week, 
and  the  space  has  generally  to  suffice  for  two 
or  three  individuals.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  under  a better  system,  such  accommoda- 
tion could  be  had  for  2s.  or  less. 

The  journal  of  the  Statistical  Society*  shews 
that  out  of  5,113  families  in  St.  Margaret’s 
and  St.  John’s  parishes,  Westminster,  3,852, 
or  more  than  three-fourths  had  only  one  room, 
and  in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  families  visited  had  but  one 
room.  Now,  the  obvious  remedy  for  an  in- 
convenience such  as  this,  which  is  felt  in  some 
degree  by  persons  of  every  class,  would  be  to 
build  structures  which  may  be  occupied  by  a 
number  of  persons  without  that  enormous  ex- 
pense, that  great  inconvenience,  and  those 
fatal  influences  in  public  morals,  of  which  so 
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lamentable  a picture  is  in  several  forms  before 
the  public.  But,  if  this  inconvenience  exists 
amongst  a class  which  we  define  as  that  of 
working  tradesmen,  the  evils  are  a hundred 
fold  greater  amongst  a still  lower  and  poorer 
class.  Many  most  industrious  men  find  them- 
selves quite  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  a room, 
and  keep  themselves  from  starving,  so  that 
they  are  compelled  to  live  in  lodging-houses 
which  are  the  constant  resorts  of  the  most 
abandoned  characters.*  Now,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  by  a combination,  the  industrious 
working  man  might  at  all  times  have  some 
settled  abode,  however  humble,  whilst  very 
great  advantage  would  result  to  all  classes,  had 
they  the  opportunity  of  benefitting  by  the 
system.  Two  societies  are  already  in  ex- 
istence, established  for  the  removal  of  these 
evils,  by  the  construction  of  proper  places  of 
residence.  But  though  one  of  them  has  pub- 
lished an  excellent  prospectus,  we  believe  it 
has  not  commenced  a single  building,  whilst 
the  other  society  has  done  little,  except  by  ex- 
ample, for  the  removal  of  evils  of  such  im- 
mense magnitude/}-  This  is  therefore  a matter 
for  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  we 
hope  that  after  this  winter,  another  will  not 
be  allowed  to  arrive,  ere  a considerable  num- 
ber of  lodging-houses  on  an  improved  plan, 
and  of  club  chambers  of  various  kinds,  for 
single  and  married  people  of  all  classes,  are 
ready  for  occupation.  The  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission,  of  having  outside  balconies  of 
access  to  the  different  stories,  might  be  made 
available,  so  that  each  set  of  rooms  would  be  in 
all  respects  like  a distinct  house. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  legisla- 
ture will  probably  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  different  employments,  and  the  con- 
dition of  workpeople.  The  construction  of 
workrooms,  with  every  attention  to  warming 
and  ventilation,  will  be  an  object  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

Other  more  immediately  important  questions 
being  considered,  it  will  not  be  a profitless  in- 
quiry, whether  some  endeavour  could  not  be 
made,  by  which  it  would  result  that  exertion 
aud  labour  would  lead  more  generally  to  suc- 
cess in  life.  The  promotion  of  habits  of 
economy,  by  an  examination  into  thejsystemjof 
saving’s-banks,  which  might  be  placed  on 
better  regulations,  and  made  useful  to  a larger 
class  of  persons  than  now  deposit  in  them; 
the  affording  an  opportunity  to  young  begin- 
ners in  life  of  avoiding  those  heavy  rents 
which  now  cripple  the  incomes  of  the  most 
frugal,  and  in  like  manner  providing  a greater 
number  of  business  chambers  than  are  now  to 
be  had  except  at  a very  high  rent,  would  be 
amongst  the  means  of  obtaining  an  end  not 
unbecoming  the  notice  of  a government. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  requisite  to  provide  suitable 
places  of  recreation,  either  by  establishment  of 
public  parks  and  gymnasia,  or  by  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  libraries  and  literary  insti- 
tutions, which  should  have  every  facility  af- 
forded them  by  reduced  rates  and  taxes,  and 
when  necessary,  by  providing  them  suitable 
places,  free  of  rent.  And  could  all  these  sub- 
jects engage  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will,  it  would  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  the  architectural  im- 
provement of  towns,  not,  perhaps,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  elaborate  works  of  architecture,  but  for 
the  removal  of  obstructions,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  taste,  which  the  most  ordinary  oppor- 
tunity is  in  some  degree  capable  of  effect- 

jug:-  


Bristol  Architectural  Society. — A 
general  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of 
England  Architectural  Society,  took  place  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
Park-street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  which  the 
Rev.  the  Canon  Harvey  presided,  when  the 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  past  year,  and  two  or  three  resolutions 
were  passed.  Two  papers  were  read  to  the 
meeting,  the  one  by  the  Rev.  Eccles  Carter, 
lion,  sec.,  “ On  the  influence  of  architectural 
societies,”  the  other  by  Mr.  Hope,  “ On  the 
present  state  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.” 

* Vide  The  Lodging  Houses  of  London,  extracted  from 
The  London  City  Mission  Magazine  of  August  1845.  Seely, 
Burnside,  and  Co.,  Fleet-street. 

t We  have  already  noticed  the  model  houses  in  the  Bag- 
nigge-welU-road,  in  a former  volume,  and  to  the  defects 
there  pointed  out,  we  regret  to  add  a great  want  of  good 
drainage.  Still  we  hope  the  committee  will  continue  their 
endeavours.  We  shall  shortly  examine  the  model  lodging- 
house  which  they  are  building  in  St.  Giles’s. 


A PALACE  IN  THE  GARDENS. 

Sir, — I am  truly  happy  that  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  French,  puts  the  “ Royal 
Palace  Question  ” in  the  right  light.  Except 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  the  nation  has 
no  palace  worthy  its  name  and  place  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  her  Majesty  has  good  right 
to  complain  of  her  domicile  in  Pimlico,  brother 
Louis  Philippe  eclipsing  her  so  entirely  in  his 
palace  at  Paris.  The  idea  of  throwing  away 
money  on  such  a smoky,  gimcrack  palace  as 
that  of  Pimlico  is  an  affront  to  the  nation,  and 
savours  of  that  pitiful  economy  with  which 
public  money,  “in  such  matters,”  is  doled  out 
where  the  national  honour  and  reputation  is 
concerned.  Witness  the  plain  pikestaff  sort 
of  fountains  in  Trafalgar-square,  where  sculp- 
ture ought  to  have  lavished  its  riches  for  the 
eye  of  taste  to  feast  on  ; and  the  hesitation 
that  exists  on  forming  a grand  line  of  commu- 
nication by  a noble  quay  from  Westminster  to 
the  City;  whilst  the  National  Gallery,  made  up 
of  second-hand  pillars,  &c.,  from  a quon- 
dam royal  residence,  continues  a standing 
reproach  to  our  national  taste,  and  a promi- 
nent instance  of  the  manner  in  which  archi- 
tects of  celebrity  are  restricted,  in  this  country, 
by  aristocratic  influence. 

Now  as  touching  a town  residence  for  the 
sovereign  of  these  realms,  I think  it  is  a happy 
circumstance  that  so  many  point  out  to  one 
locality  of  all  others — “ Kensington  Palace.” 
This  is  without  question  the  very  spot  for  a 
royal  residence. 

It  is  submitted  as  an  axiom,  that  all  places 
for  state  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
adjuncts  of  a geometric  character. 

In  Kensington  Gardens  we  should  have  this 
character  ready  to  our  hands,  and  now,  there- 
fore, permit  me  as  one  of  your  constant  readers 
to  throw  out  a suggestion  on  this  subject,  pro- 
ceeding thus  : — 

Imprimis. — I should  remove  the  marble  arch 
from  Pimlico  Palace  to  the  south  end  of  the 
grand  avenue  at  Kensington,  putting  gilt  pali- 
sades and  guard  houses  on  each  side.  This 
should  serve  for  a grand  portal  for  the  sove- 
reign to  pass  under  when  moving  in  state  to 
Parliament,  to  the  City,  to  St.  Paul’s,  or  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  grand  avenue,  I 
should  build  “a  Grecian  temple,”  to  be  called 
“the  Temple  of  Concord,”  the  front  elevation 
to  have  an  open  poitico  of  lofty  dimensions, 
and  the  structure  to  serve  for  promenaders  to 
sit  or  gain  shelter  in  from  heat  or  rain.  Sta- 
tues in  niches  should  form  its  internal  decora- 
tion, and  the  whole  be  open  to  view. 

The  grand  vistas,  i.e.  the  one  diverging 
south-east,  and  the  other  north-east,  should  be 
opened  to  their  original  width,  and  be  fresh 
planted  with  elms,  properly  trained  for 
vistas,  so  as  to  make  good  all  deficiencies  ; and 
the  trees  planted  ignorantly  so  as  to  narrow 
these  vistas,  sent  back  to  “the  Woods  and 
Forests.” 

Next,  a fine  architectural  tower  should  be 
built  in  the  wood,  north  of  the  presentjbasin  of 
water.  In  this  should  be  constructed  a pow- 
erful steam-engine  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
throwing  a continuous  stream  of  water  into  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  This  reser- 
voir, if  thought  expedient,  should  answer  the 
twofold  purpose  of  supplying  the  palace  reser- 
voirs and  the  jets  of  the  grand  Fountain  of 
Neptune,  which  fountain  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  basin  of  water. 

The  present  basin  might  be  made  to 
take  a geometric  and  finished  character,  by 
having  its  sides  coped  with  granite  chiselled 
into  a bold  moulding;  its  form  made  square, 
with  semi-circular  lays  on  each  of  the  four 
sides,  and  the  four  angles  hollowed  out  and 
made  concave  to  the  walk.  Granite  seats  to 
be  placed  at  the  four  concave  corners. 

Rock  should  be  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  on  the  summit  of  which  a colossal 
statue  of  Neptune  sitting  should  be  placed, 
with  a colossal  fish  circling  beneath  his  feet, 
from  whose  mouth  the  principal  jet  should 
rise,  and  cast  its  waters,  as  it  were,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Neptune,  on  statues  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  of  heroic  size,  below  ; 
statues  of  tritons  playing  in  the  waters  at  the 
base  of  the  rock,  should  throw  up  water  from 
conclis  in  honour  of  Neptune, — and  the  rock, 
the  statues,  and  the  jets,  be  made  to  form  a 
splendid  harmonious  whole. 

This  fountain  would  be  a fine  feature  from 


the  state  apartments  of  the  east  front  of  the 
new  palace,  and  also  of  the  public  promenade 
of  the  grand  avenue. 

A group  of  statuary  should  be  placed  near  the 
angle  of  the  wood  and  avenue  on  each  side, 
and  statuary  also  on  lofty  pedestals  at  equal 
distances  along  the  grand  avenue. 

In  planting  these  pleasaunces,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  skilled  in  horticulture,  so  as  not 
only  to  have  every  species  of  tree,  shrub,  and 
flower  that  would  add  grace  to  such  a locality, 
but  to  place  each  in  its  proper  position  (as  to 
size  when  grown),  aspect,  and  effect.  A French 
gardener  of  eminence  should  share  in  this 
council,  and  so  also  the  painter  of  landscape 
scenery  : a mere  rotative  gardener  by  profes- 
sion will  not  prove  effective  in  the  geometric 
style,  as  the  contrast  of  colours,  the  repetition 
of  similar  objects  without  tedium,  and  the  air 
riante,  is  known  best  how  to  be  imparted  by 
French  taste  ; and  light  and  shadow,  to  prove 
effective,  by  that  of  the  landscape  painter. 

In  a climate  like  England,  we  must,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  endeavour  in  our  habita- 
tions— whether  palace,  hall,  or  cottage — to 
throw  on  as  much  of  a sunny,  smiling  aspect 
as  is  possible. 

I have,  therefore,  proposed  herein  to  make 
the  living  apartments  all  south.  There  are  few 
years,  and  few  days  in  a year,  in  which  sun  is 
embarrassing  in  Great  Britain;  and  if  so, 
loftiness  of  apartment,  blinds,  and  good  venti- 
lation will  easily  rid  us  of  such  inconvenience  ; 
whilst,  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sun  is  the 
source  of  the  greatest  animation  and  comfort. 
I cannot  help  saying,  that  I yet  know  of  no 
palace  in  Europe,  where  a more  truly  effective 
scene  would  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  a con- 
gregated court,  than  would  be  viewed  by  it  in 
these  said  apartments. 

Branch  spacious  gravel  ways  should  be  made 
from  the  fountain  of  Neptune  down  each  of  the 
vistas,  having  connection  with  the  gravel  walks 
in  other  parts  of  the  gardens. 

And  now  as  to  the  new  palace. — I should, 
perhaps,  take  the  exact  site  of  the  old  palace; 
but  make  the  east  front  the  principal  one,  the 
south  front  the  living  apartments,  the  north 
front  the  chapel  front,  the  west  front  the  grand 
entrance  front,  and  the  court  of  the  interior 
for  domestic  quarters.  The  palace  should 
stand  on  a rustic  basement,  which  basement 
should  form  the  offices,  cellars,  &c.,  and  part 
of  which  should  form  the  terraces  for  the  three 
principal  fronts.  Each  terrace  to  be  40  feet 
wide  at  least,  having  stone  balustrades,  and 
wide  steps  of  descent  in  the  centre  of  each 
terrace,  in  order  to  go  down  to  the  three 
“pleasaunces”  below.  At  the  foot  of  the 
terraces  would  be  the  parterres  for  exotics. 
The  pleasaunces  should  be  laid  out  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  statues,  vases,  fountains, 
high  and  low  parterres  bordered  with  stone, 
exotic  trees  in  vases  (in  cases),  and  sunk  in  the 
ground  sometimes  to  look  as  if  growing  there. 
Here  and  there,  should  be  some  topiary  work 
and  clipped  evergreen  divisional  screens;  also 
plenty  of  mowed  lawn,  for  dry  w’eatber,  and 
gravel  walks  for  damp  weather. 

Neiton.  W.  M.,  Lieut.  Col. 


THE  PROPER  FORM  OF  FLUES 

The  greater  number  of  chimnies,  as  at 
present  found  in  dwelling-houses,  are  more  or 
less  crooked.  The  openings  into  the  rooms 
are  comparatively  large,  and  the  external  end- 
ings generally  contracted. 

To  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
lighting  a fire  in  the  open  air,  on  a calm  day, 
when  there  is  scarcely  a breath  of  air  stirring, 
or  can  remember  having  seen  such  a thing 
done,  the  following  facts  will  recur  immedi- 
ately. The  form  assumed  by  the  flame  is 
pyramidal,  while  that  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  an  elongated  and  inverted  cone, 
spreading  afterwards  into  a flattened  cloud,  in 
its  returning  progress  towards  the  earth. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  form  assumed  by  na- 
ture in  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  and  its 
consequences,  and  afterwards  at  the  ordinary 
shape  of  the  tubes  in  our  houses  for  the  re- 
moval of  smoke,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  an 
anomaly. 

Upon  examining  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion in  the  open  air,  it  is  found,  that  the 
form  of  the  elongated  and  inverted  cone  of 
smoke  is  produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  air 
at  every  point  of  ascent,  until  the  heat  which 
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caused  that  ascent  becomes  dispersed.  Having 
no  longer  an  ascensive  power,  it  spreads  la- 
terally and  downwards  by  the  force  of  the 
gravity  possessed  by  the  unconsumed  particles 
of  carbon,  or  soot. 

Where  the  ascent  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion is  most  rapid,  and  occupies  in  that 
ascent  the  smallest  space,  our  chimnies  are 
largest,  and  where,  from  the  gradual  dissipa- 
tion of  heat  and  partial  resistance  of  the  air, 
the  smoke  assumes  a larger  form,  our  chim- 
nies are  smallest. 

The  difference  of  combustion  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  same  process  in  chimnies  is,  that 
in  the  former  each  particular  column  of  rarefied 
air  is  replaced  by  the  adjacent  strata  of  a denser 
nature,  thereby  soon  overcoming  the  ultimate 
ascent ; while  in  the  latter  the  column  of 
heated  air,  having  to  pass  up  an  air-tight 
chimney,  is  conserved  for  a greater  length  of 
time  in  its  intensity,  a longer  column  of  warm 
air  produced  thereby  possessing  a superior 
power  to  set  in  motion  the  strata  of  neighbour- 
ing columns  of  a denser  quality,  and  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  chimney  draft. 

It  being  a law,  that  heat  not  radiant  ascends 
in  straight  lines , a tube  which  departs  from 
that  form  offers  so  many  points  of  resistance  to 
the  ascending  products.  If,  therefore,  rarefied 
air  ascend  in  straight  lines,  the  products  of 
combustion  ascend  in  like  manner;  and  it  is 
found  that  a chimney  of  equal  diameter  offers 
fewest  points  of  resistance. 

But,  although  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
forms  of  the  greater  number  of  chimnies,  com- 
pared with  the  form  of  the  ascending  bodies, 
are  anomalous,  they  are,  nevertheless,  when 
not  contracted  to  an  extreme,  well  adapted  to 
the  economy  of  dwelling  houses.  As  apart- 
ments are  warmed  principally  by  the  radiation 
of  the  fire  and  surrounding  metal,  the  greater 
proportion  of  heat  consequent  upon  combus- 
tion passes  up  the  chimney ; a slow  drawing 
fire,  therefore,  answers  the  purpose,  at  a lower 
cost  of  fuel  than  if  the  tubes  were  normal  or 
natural.  As  tubes  in  the  natural  form  would 
produce  a furnace.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident 
nature  points  out  one  means,  at  least,  of  im- 
proving the  draft. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  external  openings  of  chimnies  in 
our  best  neighbourhoods,  as  it  must  have 
struck  many,  that  something  wrong  in  the 
arrangements  for  combustion  was  the  cause. 

Badly  finished  houses  seldom  smoke,  while 
houses  that  are  of  superior  construction  do  so 
frequently.  If  greater  provision  were  made 
for  internal  ventilation,  it  is  presumed  one-balf 
of  the  monstrous  chimney  endings  might  be 
taken  down  to-morrow;  and  if  any  person  who 
has  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  or  orna- 
mental would  design  a chimney  termination 
which  should  prevent  down  draft  in  tempes- 
tuous weather,  whether  the  external  opening 
be  large  or  less  large,  it  would  confer  a boon 
upon  the  architectural  world,  and  then  the 
other  half  of  those  unsightly  objects  might  be 
removed  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Chelsea.  C.  F. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  RULES  FOR  CAL- 
CULATING EQUILIBRATED  ARCHES  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  A RAILWAY, 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NUMEROUS  INSTANCES  OF  FAILURE 
WHICH  HAVE  LATELY  BEEN  RECORDED  IN  THE 
PAGES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  JOURNALS. 

The  numerous  accidents  that  are  daily  oc- 
curring in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  railway 
bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels,  &c.,  are  truly  alarm- 
ing, and  demonstrate  to  a certainty  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong,  either  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  those  structures  are  reared, 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  execution.  But  why 
should  this  be?  seeing  that  theory  has  inves- 
tigated the  correct  principles  of  construction 
for  arches  of  every  form,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  curves  on  which  they  are  raised. 
There  can  surely  be  no  sufficient  reason  ad- 
duced, why  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
formation  of  railways  should  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rules  and  maxims  thus  gra- 
tuitously supplied  to  them,  and  thereby  avoid 
many  of  those  contingencies  by  which  the 
public  mind  is  agitated.  The  prejudice  en- 
tertained by  the  chief  engineers,  architects, 
and  builders,  against  the  equilibrated  arch  with 
a horizontal  extrados,  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  it  is  the  very  form  which  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a railway,  being 
n reality  the  simplest  of  all  the  equilibrated 
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curves,  and  requiring  very  little  more  labour 
in  its  construction  than  even  the  circular  or 
elliptical  forms,  and  others  arising  from  the 
sections  of  a cone ; it  is  moreover  not  un- 
graceful or  inelegant  in  its  appearance,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  ensuring  the  requisites  of 
strength,  stability,  and  safety,  ought  to  speak 
volumes  in  favour  of  its  general  adoption. 

There  is  one  thing  which  operates  power- 
fully against  the  introduction  of  this  form  in 
ordinary  constructions,  and  that  is  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a mechanical  or  transcen- 
dental curve ; for,  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
cannot  be  constructed  directly  from  the  data, 
as  there  are  no  means  of  delineating  the  curve 
by  continued  motion  ; the  only  method  of  de- 
scribing it  being  by  means  of  a series  of  co- 
ordinates, computed  from  an  equation  of  a 
very  complex  form,  and  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  logarithms  in  its  reduction — numbers 
of  which  the  nature  and  appliances  are  but 
very  little  understood  by  the  generality  of  prac- 
tical men  ; and  for  this  reason,  every  operation 
into  which  they  enter  is  less  or  more  involved 
in  obscurity  and  mystery,  and  it  is  but  seldom 
that  the  practical  calculator  can  be  induced  to 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  results  obtained 
by  a process  that  he  does  not  clearly  compre- 
hend, and  which  he  cannot  apply  with  readi- 
ness and  ease. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  instance 
to  investigate  the  formulae  on  which  the  calcu- 
lations depend ; this  has  already  been  done,  in 
a very  elegant  manner,  by  numerous  writers 
on  the  subject  of  the  arch,  and  consequently  a 
repetition  of  the  process  is  quite  unnecessary 
in  this  place ; we  shall  therefore  adopt  the 
formulas  as  they  have  been  supplied  to  us,  and 
endeavour  so  to  modify  and  arrange  them,  as 
to  render  them  easily  applicable  by  practical 
men  in  the  various  cases  that  come  under  their 
consideration. 

It  is  a necessary  condition  of  a railway  arch, 
that  the  extrados  should  be  a straight  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  and  the  curve  of  equi- 
libration having  this  condition  involves  two 
parameters,  one  of  them  entering  as  a co- 
efficient, and  the  other  as  an  exponent;  this 
circumstance  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  per- 
plex the  general  theorem ; and  it  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  the  application  of  this 
species  of  the  arch  is  so  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  because  the  exponental  parameter  must 
always  be  determined  by  an  independent  pro- 
cess before  the  theorem  for  the  co-ordinates 
can  be  applied ; and  this  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  operation. 

In  all  cases  where  an  arch  has  to  be  con- 
structed, the  data  are,  the  span  of  the  arch, 
the  rise  or  height,  and  the  thickness  at  the 
crown,  or  the  depth  of  the  key  stone  ; the  last 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  equilibrated  arch 
with  a horizontal  extrados,  is  the  parameter 
which  enters  the  equation  by  way  of  a co- 
efficient ; this,  therefore,  is  always  given  (l 
priori,  and  the  other  parameter  is  determined 
by  computation  from  the  three  quantities  here 
specified.  The  theorem  for  determining  the 
exponental  parameter  or  modulus  of  the  curve, 
is  modulus  = 

semi-span 

2-3025851  x com,  log. 

wherfe  r denotes  the  rise  or  height  of  the  arch,  t 
the  thickness  at  the  crown,  or  depth  of  the  key- 
stone, and  2 3025851  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  the  number  10  in  the  decimal  scale  of  nota- 
tion, the  semi-span  denoting  half  the  distance 
between  the  imposts  or  springings  of  the  arch. 
The  practical  rule  for  reducing  the  equation 
marked  (A)  may  be  expressed  in  words  at 
length  as  follows  : — 

Rule. — To  the  rise  or  height  of  the  arch, 
add  the  thickness  at  the  crown,  or  the  depth 
of  the  keystone,  and  call  this  sum  the 
greatest  or  extreme  ordinate. 

From  the  square  of  the  greatest  or  extreme 
ordinate,  subtract  the  square  of  the  thickness 
at  the  crown,  and  extract  the  square  root  of 
the  remainder. 

To  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  thus  found, 
add  the  greatest  or  extreme  ordinate,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  the  thickness  at  the  crown, 
or  the  depth  of  the  keystone. 

Take  out  the  common  logarithm  of  the  quo- 
tient, and  to  the  logarithm  of  this  logarithm, 
add  the  constant  quantity  0-3622157  (which 
is  also  the  logarithm  of  2-3025851),  and 
subtract  the  sum  from  the  logarithm  of  the 


semi-span  ; then,  the  number  correspond- 
ing to  the  remainder  will  be  the  exponental 
parameter,  or  the  modulus  of  the  equili- 
brated curve. 

Example. — The  span  of  an  arch  is  96  feet, 
the  height  or  rise  42  feet,  and  the  thickness  at 
the  crown  or  the  depth  of  the  keystone  4 feet ; 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  exponental  pa- 
rameter or  modulus,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  an  arch  of  equilibration,  with  a horizontal 
extrados  corresponding  to  the  line  of  rail- 
way. 

Here  by  the  rule  we  have,  rise  plus  the 
thickness  = 42  + 4 = 46  feet  for  the  greatest 
or  extreme  ordinate,  indicating  the  vertical 
distance  between  the  impost,  or  springing  of 
the  arch  and  the  roadway.  The  square  of  this 
is  46  x 46  = 2116,  and  the  square  of  the 
thickness  at  the  crown  is  4 x 4 = 16  ; the  dif- 
ference of  these  is  21 16  — 16  = 2100,  and  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder  is  «s/ 2 1 00  = 
10  \/21  = 45*82575.  To  this  add  the  extreme 
or  greatest  ordinate,  and  divide  by  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown,  and  we  obtain  (45-82575  + 
46)  4 = 22-95644. 

The  log.  of  22-95644  is  1-3609046,  and  the 
logarithm  of  this  again,  is  0-1338277 ; to 
which  add  the  constant  logarithm  0-3622157, 
and  we  get  0- 1 338277  + 0-3622157=  0-4960434. 
Now  half  the  span  of  the  arch  is  48  feet,  and 
its  logarithm  is  1-6812412;  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  logarithms,  is  1-6812412  — 
0-4960434  = 1-1851978,  and  the  tabular  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  remainder,  is  15-31785, 
which  is  the  exponental  parameter,  or  modulus 
of  the  equilibrated  curve.  It  is  in  fact,  the 
parameter  of  a catenary  having  the  same  hori- 
zontal axis  or  base,  and  its  vertical  axis  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  proposed  arch. 
The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  these  two 
curves,  are  deduced  directly  the  one  from  the 
other  ; the  curve  of  equilibration  and  the  cate- 
nary are  therefore  very  nearly  allied  and  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  root  ; for  when  the 
two  parameters  of  the  equilibrated  curve  are 
equal  between  themselves,  the  general  equa- 
tion by  which  its  nature  is  defined  becomes 
the  equation  of  the  catenary. 

The  several  steps  of  the  preceding  example 
have  been  drawn  out  in  detail,  in  order  the 
more  clearly  to  shew  the  application  of  the 
rule  as  deduced  from  the  equation  involving 
the  value  of  the  modulus ; but  in  that  which 
follows  we  shall  shew  the  several  steps  in 
combination,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  how 
it  is  necessary  to  perform  it  in  any  particular 
case. 

Example. — The  span  of  an  equilibrated  arch 
with  a horizontal  extrados  is  62  feet;  the  rise 
or  height  42  feet,  and  the  parameter  or  thick- 
ness at  the  crown  5 feet;  it  is  required  from 
these  data  to  determine  the  modulus  of  the 
curve. 

The  greatest  ordinate  squared,  is 

(42+5)^=47x47  = 2209 
The  least  ordinate  or  para- 
meter squared  is  5x  5=  25 

difference  =2184 

the  square  root  of  which  is, 

^/2184  = 46-73328 
Greatest  ordinate  = 47 

Sum  = 93-73328,  and  divided 
by  the  least  ordinate  or  parameter,  it  is 
93-73328  -5  = 18-74666  ....  log.  1-2729239 
and  of  this  the  log.  0-1048024 -i  , , 
constant  log.  0-3622157  j 

log.  0-4670181  subtract 
semi-span  = 31  ....  log.  1-4913617 

Natural  number  or  mo-  

dulus=10-57654ft. . .log.  1-0243436 

This,  therefore,  is  the  process  which  has  to 
be  performed  in  every  case,  where  an  arch  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  equilibration ; it  is  sufficiently  easy  in  its 
application,  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
become  familiar  with  its  use,  he  ought  to  re- 
solve consecutively  a number  of  examples  pro- 
posed at  random,  as,  by  so  doing,  the  mode  of 
procedure  would  not  only  be  firmly  rooted  in 
the  mind,  but  the  operator  would  become  dex- 
trous in  applying  the  rule,  and  in  consequence 
of  such  dexterity,  would  steer  clear  of  errors, 
and  acquire  confidence  in  the  result  of  his  ope- 
rations,— a very  necessary  condition  when  any 
thing  of  importance  is  dependent  on  his  labours. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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FLOORS  OF  GAS-TAR  AND  GRAVEL. 

In  addition  to  what  appeared  in  our  journal 
on  this  subject  last  week,  the  following  des- 
cription of  a second  mode,  which  requires  no 
lime,  may  be  useful  : — 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  The 
Builder  a week  or  two  ago,  respecting  the 
best  method  of  forming  pavements  with  gas- 
tar,  roads,  and  covering  arches  of  bridges  and 
cellars,  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  wet,  I 
send  you  the  following  formula  as  used 
under  my  direction  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  found  to  answer  the  purposes 
intended  : — ten  gallons  of  gas-tar,  two  bushels 
of  pounded  brick-dust  or  rubbish,  two  bushels 
of  gravel,  sifted  through  a half-inch  sieve, 
and  two  bushels  of  sharp  washed  sand  ; — the 
whole  of  this  composition  to  be  heated  in  an 
iron  furnace,  and  kept  stirring  until  it  is  found 
to  set  quickly  ; after  which  it  is  taken  out  and 
spread  upon  the  surface  intended  to  be  covered 
about  two  inches  thick,  with  a wooden  hand- 
float,  such  as  is  used  by  plasterers  for  stucco 
work.  A heated  iron  or  spatula  is  passed  over 
it,  which  brings  the  tar  to  the  face  ; after  this 
sift  over  it  some  smith’s  ashes — refuse  from 
the  forge.  In  a short  time  it  will  set,  and  ap- 
pear like  cast  iron,  and  resist  all  impressions 
and  wet. 

Gutters  may  be  formed  in’a  similar  manner. 
Care  should  be  taken  the  materials  are  dry  be- 
fore added  to  the  tar ; for  this  purpose  1 have 
used  an  old  hot-plate,  and  dried  them  at  the 
same  time  and  expense  as  heating  the  tar.  All 
can  be  done  by  labourers,  excepting  one  man 
handy  with  a trowel ; and  the  material  will  cover 
a large  surface,  at  a comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. I have  used  it  for  the  covering  of 
arches,  bridges,  terraces,  stables,  and  sheds 
for  feeding  cattle  ; I have  used  it  on  an  area 
of  300  yards,  covering  basement  rooms  to  a 
nobleman’s  mansion  in  the  north  of  England; 
no  wet  has  penetrated. 

I have  seen  it  used  in  roads,  as  your  cor- 
respondent describes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tar  being  heated,  and  the  materials  of  a 
much  heavier  metal.  The  best  road  that  I 
know  of  is  out  of  Nottingham  to  Lincoln,  for 
about  two  miles,  and  is  of  this  kind. 

Dorking.  Wm.  Shearburn. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  GIBBON  CARV- 
INGS IN  ST.  JAMES’S,  WESTMINSTER. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  RECTORY-HOUSE. 

A few  mornings  ago,  looking  into  St. 
James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  which  is  now  being 
painted  and  decorated,  we  found  two  young  men 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  those  extra- 
ordinary carvings,  probably  by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, which  adorn  the  altar  piece  there. 
Chiefly  through  the  wanton  carelessness  of 
preceding  painters,  these  fine  works  had  be- 
come greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  authorities  are 
to  be  praised  for  giving  timelyattention  to  them. 

The  carvers  in  question,  by  name  George 
Lock,  and  Kent,  working  on  their  own  judg- 
ment and  without  drawings,  were  supplying  all 
the  missing  parts  in  the  character  of  the 
original,  and  were  displaying  sufficient  skill  to 
entitle  them,  at  a time  when  we  are  supposed 
to  have  few  able  operatives  in  this  department 
of  art,  to  considerable  commendation.  Mr. 
E.  Wyatt,  of  Oxford-street,  is  the  contractor. 
The  following  letter  deserves  consideration  : 
Sir, — With  many  fellow  parishioners  in 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  I regret  very  much 
to  hear  that  the  rectory-house,  which  stood  in 
the  church-yard  in  Piccadilly,  and  which 
has  lately  been  pulled  down,  is  to  be  rebuilt 
upon  the  same  site,  thereby  very  materially 
obstructing  a view  of  the  church  from  Pic- 
cadilly (one  of  the  most  important  thorough- 
fares in  London).  Can  it  be  possible  in  this 
age  of  improvement  such  an  error  should  be 
permitted  in  the  parish  of  St.  James?  Our 
rector  has,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  hand- 
some manner,  offered  to  relinquish  his  claim 
to  the  ground,  upon  condition  of  his  being  pro- 
vided by  the  parish  with  a suitable  residence 
elsewhere  ; and  if  the  offer  had  been  respond- 
ed to  in  the  way  it  should  have  been,  numbers 
would  have  been  spared  a feeling  of  consider- 
able regret  at  hearing  that  the  rectory-house 
is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  spot. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  A. 

23,  Great  Pulteney-street,  20th  Oct.  1846. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  result  of  the  late  quarterly  meetings  is 
so  similar  to  that  of  those  immediately  pre- 
vious, that  we  might  almost  refer  to  what  was 
then  said  as  still  applicable  to  the  state  of  the 
trade.  The  previous  expectations  of  an  ad- 
vance, however,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
nominal  or  quarterly  meeting  price  of  bars  and 
rails  has  even  been  brought  a shade  beneath 
10/. ; sheets  and  plates  12/.  to  13/. ; nail  rods 
9/.  15s.  The  Welsh  and  Scots  iron  differ 
very  little  in  price  from  the  English.  But 
these  quarterly  meeting  prices  need  be  held  as 
no  criterion  of  the  rate  of  private  sales.  We 
even  observe  a somewhat  lackadasiacal  admis- 
sion in  one  of  party  papers,  that  the  quarterly 
list  of  prices  instead  of  being  held  as  a cri- 
terion to  be  sustained,  is  actually  viewed  by 
many  masters  more  in  the  light  of  a beacon 
to  be  avoided,  so  that  “ one  will  fix  his  price 
at  ten  shillings,  another  at  twenty  shillings, 
and  some  even  occasionally  at  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  less,  offering  as  an  excuse,  their 
inability  to  obtain  customers  at  the  same 
figure”  as  some  houses  of  high  standing. 
Thus  “ a serious  interference  with  the  cus- 
tomers of  those  who  wish  to  uphold  the  pros- 
pects of  the  trade  will  be  experienced,”  al- 
though “ the  nuisance  is  on  the  decline,” 
which,  in  this  era  of  “ universal  cheapness,” 
we  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  scheme  for  erecting  four  churches  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  Gosport,  by  means  of  a 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.,  has  been 
so  far  successful,  that  10,500/.  of  the  necessary 

sum  have  been  already  subscribed. -The 

proposed  bridge,  on  Dredge’s  patent  principle, 
at  Weston-super-Mare,  to  connect  the  island 
of  Burnbeck,  and  the  proposed  pier  at  the  end 
of  it,  with  the  main  land,  is  to  be  1,100  feet 
long  and  17  wide;  centre  span  550  feet;  out- 
side openings 275  feet;  estimated  cost  10,000/.; 
time,  six  to  eight  months,  to  begin  as  early  as 
possible.  The  pier,  which  will  be  700  feet 
long,  is  to  be  begun  when  the  bridge  is 

finished. The  newly  consecrated  parochial 

church  at  West  Ashton  (parish  of  Steeple 
Ashton),  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with 
200  sittings.  It  has  a tower  and  spire.  The 
roofs  are  open,  with  stained  timbers,  and  the 
chancel  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass. 
A low  parapet  wall,  coped  with  stone,  sur- 
rounds the  burial-ground.  The  site,  and  1,000/. 
towards  the  building  of  the  church,  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W alter  Long,  with  an  endowment 
of  100/.  per  annum,  to  which  the  Vicar  adds  a 

like  sum  during  his  incumbency. The  sum 

of  16,000/.  is  to  be  appropriated  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  docks  at  Gloucester. 

The  new  church  and  burial-ground  for 

the  consolidated  chapelry  of  Melplaish  parish, 
near  Beaminster,  were  to  be  consecrated  on  the 

20th. The  old  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 

Leigh,  Staffordshire,  has  been  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  ascertain- 
able, according  to  the  original  proportions 

and  details. Although  the  Cambridge 

Paving  Commissioners  had  not  only  agreed 
to  repair  the  old  bridge  at  the  back  of  St. 
John’s  College,  at  their  own  expense,  but 
to  reconstruct  it  altogether,  on  an  improved 
principle  too,  an  amended  resolution  to  “re- 
quest the  clerk  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  bridge 
belongs,”  is  likely  to  retrograde  the  whole  of 
this  rather  ludicrous  affair  to  the  old  stum- 
bling point,  for  at  least  another  winter  ; the 
clerk  having  “ failed  to  discover  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  same.” There  appears  to  be 

some  hope  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  being  now 
cleared  of  the  old  erections  which  conceal  the 
greater  portion  of  its  outline. The  corpora- 

tion of  Balby  have  already  so  far  honoured  the 
credit  done  their  liberality  by  apportioning 
part  of  a field  for  the  site  of  Miss  Banks’s 
church.  A subscription  of  499/.  has  also  been 

secured. The  Manchester  Town  Council 

have  been  meritoriously  engaged  of  late,  as 
pioneers  in  the  good  work  of  sanatory  im- 
provement. Cottage  owners  in  the  more 
densely  populated  localities  have  been  com- 
pelled, under  the  local  act,  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  convenience  and  decency  of  their 
tenants  ; courts  and  alleys  have  been  ventila- 
ted ; and  the  proprietors  of  new  buildings  have 


been  compelled  to  provide  their  tenements 
with  all  necessary  appendages;  the  town  under- 
taking the  due  cleansing  of  outhouses,  &c. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Alnwick, 

erected  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
consecrated  on  Friday,  week  before  last;  and 
the  new  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  north- 
east end  of  South  Shields,  on  Wednesday 

week ; both  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  Lords  of  Treasury  have  agreed  to  ad- 
vance 50,000/.  towards  the  construction  of  a 
floating  dock  at  Limerick. 


SANATORY  STATE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

And  is  it  really  true,  Mr.  Editor  (as  the 
hoarding  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  so 
gravely  portends),  that  more  public  money  is 
to  be  expended  on  this  thrice-condemned 
building, — condemned  from  its  locality , — con- 
demned from  its  architectural  feebleness, — 
condemned  from  its  want  of  internal  arrange- 
ment and  accommodation  suited  to  our  gra- 
cious Queen,  and  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
royal  family  ? 

But  it  is  particularly  to  the  first  point  of 
condemnation  that  I am  earnestly  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  as  one  of 
the  utmost  importance — i.  e.  within  a few  yards 
of  the  palace  is  a neighbourhood  unlighted, 
unpaved , and  undrained,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  pump  up,  or  empty  into  the 
streets,  all  the  foetid  and  noxious  contents  of 
their  dwellings,  to  be  carried  off  by  surface 
drainage  into  the  nearest  sewer,  dragging  by 
slow  degrees  their  pestiferous  exhalations 
through  the  whole  neighbourhood.  At  times, 
and  often  in  my  professional  rounds,  at  an. 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  have  I been  so 
assailed  and  upset  with  the  horrid  stench,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  protect  my  mouth  and  nose, 
though  not  weak  of  nerve  or  fastidiously 
sensitive.  I have  often  thought,  too,  that  did 
her  Majesty  but  know  of  the  nuisance  that  so 
immediately  surrounded  her,  she  would  hesi- 
tate before  she  perilled  her  health,  and  that  of 
the  royal  family,  by  reposing  within  its  in- 
fluence; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  mephitic  and  noxious  miasma 
operate  more  certainly  and  banefully  on  the 
system  when  reposing  in  its  vicinity.  Even 
could  Sir  James  Clarke  indulge  his  olfactories 
a few  mornings  at  an  early  hour  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I would  venture  to  predict  matters 
would  quickly  take  a right  direction. 

To  make  the  palace  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  every  lover  of  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment would  wish  it  to  be,  or  to  make  it  com- 
modious and  healthy,  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  : much  of  the  filthy  neighbourhood 
that  so  closely  surrounds  it  should  be  got  rid 
of ; but  then  the  expense  would  be  great,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  bestowed  upon  a new 
palace  at  once,  and  since  it  requires  not  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  the  growing 
increase  of  public  business  in  the  country  will 
ere  long  imperatively  require  more  public 
offices,  let  me  venture  to  suggest  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  before,  that  instead  of  adding 
to  an  inconvenient,  incomplete,  and  un- 
healthily located  palace,  that  together  with  the 
so-called  National  Gallery,  it  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  Government 
and  learned  societies,  and  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  palace  gardens  up  to  the  trium- 
phal arch,  be  made  the  site  of  a plain 
sound  Grecian  edifice,  as  a national  gal- 
lery of  painting  and  sculpture,  to  be  erected, 
decorated,  and  externally  embellished  by  de- 
grees, as  the  means  and  circumstances  per- 
mitted. There  is  no  such  site  in  the  whole  me- 
tropolis beside,  and  in  place  of  the  mis-named 
Buckingham  Palace,  let  one  worthy  of  the 
country  and  the  country’s  means,  be  forthwith 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Kensington 
Palace,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  elevated, 
and  out  of  the  ground,  not  like  Buckingham 
Palace,  squatted  down,  low  and  mean  in  ap- 
pearance, as  if  half  ashamed  of  the  public 
eye.  Indeed,  many  and  great  are  the  improve- 
ments I could  suggest  in  this  vast  metropolis, 
in  which  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people 
arc  intimately  concerned  ; and  it  is  the  duty, 
the  paramount  duty  of  a good,  a wise,  and  a 
beneficent  Government,  to  watch  every  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  such  improvements,  and 
not  to  keep  behind  the  people  in  public  taste 
and  spirit.  I am,  Sir,  &c., 

Philo  Medious. 
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HOW  TO  GET  DOWN  THE  DUKE,  AND 
WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  HIM. 

Sir, — I should  not  have  set  myself  thus  soon 
to  my  theory  of  how  to  get  down  the  statue 
from  the  Arch,  and  what  to  do  with  it,  had  I 
not  observed  in  your  last  week’s  leader  a tone 
of  despondency,  as  if  the  sub-committee  seemed 
really  likely  to  triumph  over  us.  We  have,  I 
fear,  much  to  do.  Therefore  let  us  begin  in 
good  time. 

A very  valuable  fellow-labourer  in  the  good 
cause  of  advancing  rationality — the  widening 
of  men’s  thoughts, — Punch,  advises  that  the 
statue  be  taken  down  in  time  for  being  used  on 
the  coming  9th  of  November  in  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  and  stored  up  for  use  on  suc- 
ceeding occasions,  as  a means  of  reviving  the 
now  secdv  glories  of  that  important  pageant. 

That  “ down,  unquestionably,  it  must  come  ” 
(as  you  have  it),  all  good  men  agree.  But  the 
Punchine  doctrine  of  what  to  do  with  it  is  not 
at  all  so  clear.  With  all  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, the  statue  is  by  no  means  a worthless 
thing  ; and  if  properly  managed  it  may  be  made 
a very  grand  and  worthy  ornament  indeed  to 
our  great  metropolis. 

Of  how  to  get  him,  doivn.  Lamentable  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  certain  lessons  in 
matters  like  the  present.  If  it  should  be  an 
easy  thing  to  get  down  the  Duke  (that  is,  to 
vanquish  the  sub-committee),  well : but  if  we 
be  wise  we  will  assume  it  to  be  a very  difficult 
thing,  and  act  accordingly, — promptly,  ear- 
nestly, forcibly,  and  with  a will, — a long  pull, 
a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether. 

First,  the  petition.  Your  counsel  is  good . 
And  might  it  not  be  the  petition  of  Artists  ? 
Thousands  of  all  and  sundry  would  not  tell  so 
well  as  hundreds  of  Artists  alone!  To  the 
Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  the  petition 
of  Architects,  Sculptors,  and  other  Artists, 
who  have  personally  examined  the  matter,  and 
formed  a special  opinion  upon  it ! 

And  additionally,  as  the  “ competent  per- 
sons ” who  are  finally  to  adjudicate,  are  doubt- 
less out  of  town  at  present  (enjoying  the 
summer),  and  likely  to  continue  so  till  Parlia- 
ment assembles,  it  might  be  wise  (in  case  of 
need)  to  have  a companion  to  the  memorial  to 
Royalty,  in  a petition  to  Parliament  itself — 
the  petition  of  artists  like  the  other. 

Grand  and  glorious  for  Art!  Is  there  not 
something  grand  and  glorious  in  the  thought? 
It  were  indeed  a noble  deceit  to  counterfeit  a 
pretence  for  so  valuable  a movement!  How 
much  the  worthier  of  our  noblest  energy,  then, 
to  grasp  this  so  valuable  an  opportunity!  with 
the  double  incentive,  that  England  expects  of 


every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  so  proud  a 
record  and  acknowledgment  of  Art  would  be 
gained  ! 

Artists  thus  having  done  their  part — (al- 
though, now,  I don’t  mind  wagering  a farthing 
you  don’t  get  them  to  do  it!)  Architects  at  all 
events.  For  we  are  cautious  people, — meek, 
prudent,  unpresuming  people  ; we  sit  us  down 
upon  our  little  stools  by  the  World’s  ingle- 
side,  and  O we  are  good  little  boys ! — you 
never  hear  our  word, — the  best  of  dear  little 
boys  ! And  auld  Granny  pats  us  on  the  head, 
— gweed  gweed  bairnies  that  sit  sae  couthie, 
an’  sae  canty,  an’  dinna  mak’  nae  din, — gweedy 
bairnikies,  ye’se  get  sweeties  on  Sunda’. — 
Artists  (if  it  be  possible)  having  done  their 
part,  we  have  in  this  instance  the  blessedness 
of  being  really  able  to  believe,  from  what  has 
already  passed  in  Parliament  on  the  matter, 
that  the  Legislature  will  readily  do  theirs.  So 
far,  so  well. 

The  sub-committee  must  do  their  part, — and 
not  under  compulsion,  but  cheerfully.  And 
here  lies  the  difficulty  of  how  to  get  him  down  : 
for  I strongly  suspect  that  if  the  sub-committee 
were  to  act  determinedly, — for  all  the  Queen, 
the  Lords,  the  Commons,  the  papers,  the 
Artists,  Mr.  Editor,  Professor  Cockerell,  and 
Mr.  Newleafe,  they  would  gain  their  point. 
But  their  concession  must  be  had;  and,  as  I 
say,  cheerfully.  And  to  accomplish  this — to 
obtain  the  submission  of  the  sub-committee, 
I think  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  living 
Duke  himself!  (Hear  me  out,  now,  before 
you  cry  Nonsense.)  The  good  word  of  the 
very  Duke  himself,  I say. 

Not  that  he  would  be  wrought  upon  by  the 
frothy  arguments  of  false  delicacy— a suppo- 
sititious modesty  of  his  in  looking  out  of  his 
front  windows ; this  man  is  a greater  man — a 
being  of  bigger  soul.  But  for  a better  and  a 
likelier  reason. 

If  the  sub-committee  were  compelled  to  the 
removal  of  the  statue  from  the  Arch,  they 
would  feel  it  more,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a sort  of 
slight  upon  the  hero  than  a mere  over-ruling 
of  their  own  opinion  in  a matter  of  art.  They 
have  set  it  there  proudly — on  a grand  and 
haughty  seat,  and  to  remove  it  seems  like 
taking  it  to  a less  honourable  place.  The 
monument  was  never  meant  to  be  a decoration 
to  the  arch.  To  have  a triumphal  arch 
for  its  pedestal  was  a lofty  thought!  And 
now  to  lower  it  to  the  mere  ground  — it  seems 
to  tell  as  if  England  refused  the  hero  that 
proud  eminence!  In  the  sub-committee  de- 
fending the  statue  on  the  Arch,  high-ininded 
men  are  defending  the  honour  of  their  living 
hero.  Their  pertinacity  is  not  the  perseve- 


rance of  conviction,  nor  is  it  the  obstinacy  of 
self-will;  it  is  a nohle-minded  etiquette.  And 
all  the  while  they  may  scorn  to  tell  us  so  ! 
But  the  public  do  not  mean  it  as  a slight  upon 
the  Duke.  And  the  Duke  is  not  the  man  to 
take  it  as  a slight.  There  are  three  parties  in 
the  case, — the  third  is  the  sub-committee,  and 
to  assure  them,  to  free  them  from  the  shadow 
of  the  thought  of  having  compromised  their 
high  trust,  it  really  may  be  necessary  that  the 
Duke  himself  should  just  put  in  the  quiet  word 
(no  more  would  be  needed),  Now,  ice  must 
take  it  down.  And  if  by  any  code  of  honour 
the  removal  should  be  declared  unmitigably  an 
indignity,  then  let  us  remind  them  of  a nobler 
etiquette,  which  tells  that,  however  useful  and 
good  in  its  essence,  there  are  cases  when  mere 
etiquette  may  be  made  to  sacrifice  much  that  i9 
far  more  valuable  and  good. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  proverbial  for  a 
very  noble  sentiment,  the  unhesitating  sur- 
render of  private  opinion  before  public  com- 
mand,— an  elevated  philosophical  application 
of  the  military  idea  Duty.  To  use  personal 
influence  heartily  and  earnestly  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  personal  conviction,  is  a height  of  man- 
liness seldom  attained.  If  we  were  to  imagine 
the  Duke  in  this  case  to  be  individually  desi- 
rous of  having  the  statue  to  look  upon  (which, 
of  course,  is  far  beneath  possibility),  or  to 
have  formed  a personal  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  present  site  artistically  (which  is  exceed- 
ingly unlikely),  it  would  be  but  his  own  spirit 
to  set  himself  against  his  own  opinion  cheer- 
fully in  obedience  to  the  public  voice.  A step 
farther,  and  he  will  say  the  influential  word 
against  the  position  of  the  sub-committee  : 
and  the  advance  is  surely  counter  balanced  by 
the  fact  (if  we  may  assume  it)  that  that  whicli 
is  opposed  to  the  public  voice  is  not  even  the 
opinion  of  the  sub-committee  themselves,  so 
much  as  their  jealousy  of  the  semblance  of 
disrespect  to  him.  The  sub-committee  be- 
come identified  with  him.  If  they  yield,  they 
yield  not  themselves  but  him.  Therefore,  he 
may  speak. 

But,  says  the  Duke,  in  this  I am  a dead  man. 
Very  well  ; I will  bring  against  the  Duke  my 
friend  the  Doctor.  And  lest  I should  be 
twitted  by  him  (as  frequently  happens)  with  the 
spiritlessness  of  my  translations  of  his  language 
(“  doubtless  metaphrastical,  dear  friend  of 
mine,  yet  much  lacking  the  vigorousness  of 
mine  intentions  ”),  I mustgive  the  Dr.’s  opinion 
in  the  Dr.’s  words.  “ The  Duke,”  says  he, 
“ I should  engage  in  this  wise.  O my  friend, 
Duke  Wellington,  I am  told  of  thee  that  thou 
art  an  exceeding  sensible  person.  The  which, 
likewise,  I am  able  to  believe.  (Which  is 
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much.)  Wherefore,  now  that  I may  judge  of 
thee  mainly  by  myself,  and  expect  expectations 
regarding  thee  thereby,  I will  say  that  were 
the  Duke  Wellington  the  image  would  remove. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  conceit  in  thee,  doubt- 
less, to  assume  the  fiction  that  thou  art  dead  : 
but  would  it  not  be  still  more  beautiful  in  thee 
to  own  the  fact  that  thou  art  alive  ? To  own 
it  and  to  manifest  it?  Beside  a noble  self- 
denial  have  I not  here  set  a nobler?  Posterity 
would  say  of  thee,  And  the  Duke  Wellington 
did  very  beautifully  say,  Lo,  I am  dead.  Until 
he  bethought  himself  again  ; (taking  counsel  of 
one  Dr.  Verditurus  ;)  when  he  did  much  more 
beautifully  say,  I am  alive.  I am  alive,  said 
the  Duke  Wellington,  and  did  manifest  his 
vitality  in  this,  to  wit,  that  the  image  did 
remove.” 

Of  what  to  do  with  him.  But  I must 
defer  for  a week.  Else  I should  be  forced 
too  much  into  hastiness  and  brevity.  And 
it  is  but  too  true  that  after  we  have  got  him 
down  we  may  very  possibly  (and  very  much 
after  undoubted  precedent  also)  do  very  badly 
with  him.  We  have  perched  statues  two 
hundred  English  feet  up  in  the  air  before  this. 

In  fact,  I had  almost  said  don’t  take  him 
down  at  all,  till  you  decide  carefully  and  well 
what  to  do  with  him.  Robkrt  Kerr. 


THOROUGHFARES  IN  THE  CITY. 

Sir, — In  no  city  in  the  world  are  improve- 
ments so  necessary  as  in  London.  The  great 
and  increasing  traffic  in  this  vast  metropolis 
demands  extensive  alterations  in  the  general 
line  of  streets.  It  is  therefore  with  much  plea- 
sure that  I view  the  operations  (now  nearly 
completed)  in  forming  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  Oxford-street,  known  as  New  Ox- 
ford-street; and  I trust  that  the  Commissioners 
for  Metropolitan  Improvements  will  not  stop 
their  proceedings  there,  but  as  quickly  as 
possible  remove  that  abominable  nuisance — 
Middle-row,  Holborn,  which  now  obstructs  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  for  those  who  are  driving 
vehicles  to  pass  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  public.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
committee  will  not  allow  to  stand  that  block  of 
houses  in  the  same  line  of  road,  at  the  bottom 
of  Holborn-hill,  at  the  corner  of  the  new  street 
in  continuation  of  Farringdon -street,  which 
now  contracts  Holborn-hill,  elsewhere  a con- 
siderable width,  to  something  like  30  feet. 

I am  aware  that  the  pulling  down  of  houses 
is  an  expensive  operation  ; but  when  we  con- 
sider the  benefit  resulting  from  having  wide 
and  commodious  roadways  in  this  commercial 
city,  no  expense  ought  to  stay  the  progress  of 
such  improvements.  Instead  of  spending 
money  in  places  where  there  is  little  traffic, 
let  them  consider  the  best  mode  of  increasing 
the  convenience  of  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  thereby  gain  the  approval  of  the  public  ; 
and  then  let  them  look  into  the  back  streets, 
and  increase  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  by 
doing  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  free 
circulation  of  air. 

Having  said  thus  much,  let  us  glance  at 
Cheapside.  Here  is  the  channel  through  which 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  pass  from  Fleet-street, 
Holborn,  and  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  together 
with  those  from  the  opposite  direction,  namely, 
Whitechapel,  King  William-street,  and  the 
Borough.  The  scene  which  presents  itself  to 
an  observing  eye  is  astonishing,  and  the  inquiry 
suggests  itself  to  the  mind— could  not  this 
great  thoroughfare  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
traffic?  This  could  be  done;  by  increasing 
the  width  of  Watling-street,  Budge-row,  and 
Cannon-street.  A commodious  roadway  would 
be  formed  from  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  to 
London-bridge,in  the  vicinity  of  King  William’s 
Statue,  and  crossing  over  into  Eastcheap,  and 
increasing  the  width  of  Tower-street  and  its 
neighbourhood.  A complete  line  of  traffic  would 
then  be  opened  to  the  Tower,  St.  Catherine’s 
and  the  London  Docks,  &c.,  and  thus  relieve 
Cheapside. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Citizen. 


Decoration  in  the  Adelphi. — Decora- 
tors, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Edin- 
burgh, well  known  by  his  works  on  colour,  are 
at  work  in  the  large  room  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  entrance-hall  is  to  have  a tesselated 
pavement. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Munich.—' The  painters  of  this  capital  are 
perfectly  right  in  not  depending  entirely  on  the 
exertions  of  the  brush— and  if  time  and  occa- 
sion presents  itself,  to  multiply  their  works  by 
either  engravings  or  lithographs.  Even 
Schnorr,  although  now  fully  engaged  at  the 
completing  of  his  Niebelungen  frescos  in  the 
palace,  has  published  several  of  his  works  in 
copper  and  wood-engraving  or  on  stone,  and 
often  has  put  hand  to  work  himself.  The  his- 
torical painter  Schubert  also  has  published 
some  of  his  own  works.  We  have  also  to 
allude  to  his  splendid  edition  of  Raphael’s 
frescos  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  in  the  Farnesina 
at  Rome,  which  have  just  appeared  in  twenty- 
five  copper  plates,  after  his  designs,  made  on 
the  spot  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  Mr. 
Gustaph  Konig  is  engaged  in  the  engraving 
of  his  celebrated  compositions  of  a Luther 
gallery,  and  Mr.  Strahuber,  since  his  renowned 
marginal  drawings  to  the  Luther  songs,  has 
proceeded  in  similar  endeavours.  Henry 
Hcrz  is  engraving  Kaulbach’s  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem — and  all  these  productions  are  ably 
printed  by  Mr.  Wieclc,  whose  presses  vie  with 
any  other  in  Europe. — Steel  engraving,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  architecture  and 
landscape,  is  mostly  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Popel,  a pupil  of  the  London  school  of  en- 
gravers in  that  especial  branch. — The  galvano- 
graphic  establishment  of  L.  Schoninger  is  in 
full  activity,  and  although  his  procedure  of 
obtaining  impressions  similar  to  aqua-tinta 
style  seems  complicated,  favourable  results 
seem  unquestionable. — Lithography  progresses 
vigorously  here — its  very  birthplace;  witness 
the  splendid  re-productions  of  the  master- pieces 
of  the  Pinakothek,  and  the  Schleissheim  col- 
lection, as  well  as  that  of  Prince  Leuchten- 
berg.  Many  plates,  also,  for  Professor  Hauf- 
stengel’s  Dresden  Gallery  work,  are  here  exe- 
cuted. 

Laying  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Neio  Pina- 
kothek, at  Munich. — This  ceremony  has  been 
performed  by  his  Majesty  the  King,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  building  are  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  private  purse  of  the  monarch.  One  of 
the  stipulations  for  this  new  establishment  is, 
that  no  picture  older  than  the  present  century 
is  to  be  received.  The  king  spoke  on  this 
occasion  these  memorable  words: — “ It  is  for 
pictures  of  this  and  future  centuries  that  the 
new  Pinakothek  is  destined.  The  higher  art 
of  pictures  had  faded  away;  then  it  rose  again 
in  the  19th  century,  through  the  exertions  of 
Germans— like  a Phoenix  soaring  above  its 
ashes.  Art  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
luxury  (!)  it  ought  to  manifest  itself  every- 
where ; and  only  if  it  permeates  whole  life* 
it  will  be  what  it  ought.  My  great  artists  are 
to  me  joy  and  pride.  The  deeds  of  the  states- 
man will  be  long  forgotten,  when  those  of  the 
distinguished  artist  will  rejoice  and  elate  man.” 
This  fine  speech  was  received  with  loud  and 
repeated  acclamations  by  the  vast  multitude. 
The  persons  invited  by  his  Majesty  as  witnesses 
of  this  solemn  act,  were,  the  architect  of  the 
building,  Professor  A.  Voit,  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  superior 
buildings  councillor  Mr.  de  Gartner,  and  a 
whole  galaxy  of  the  painters  and  artists  of 
Munich.  The  following  objects  were  depo- 
sited by  the  king  in  the  foundation, — the 
lithographed  plan  of  the  building;  the  deed 
of  the  foundation,  burnt  in  china,  &c. 

Arcliceological  Regulations  in  Austria. — This 
branch  of  research  has  hitherto  ranged  amongst 
the  category  of  treasure-seeking,  and  Govern- 
ment had  to  receive  one-third  of  all  the  art- 
value  in  coins,  metal  works,  &c.,  found  under 
the  ground.  This  privilege  is  now  relinquished, 
and  H.  M.  the  Emperor  has  issued  an  order 
for  the  preservation  and  publication  of  anti- 
quarian relics  in  the  interest  of  science  and 
art. 

Exhibition  and  Prize-awarding  for  Indus- 
trial Drawings  in  Vienna  (Second  notice). — It 
appears  now  that  this  scheme,  started  by  the 
Industrial  Society  of  the  Austrian  capital,  has 
proved  most  beneficial — as  it  had  been  under- 
taken in  the  liberal  spirit,  that  foreign  samples 
were  also  admitted  for  competition.  Thus, 
amongst  the  300  specimens  exhibited,  several 
were  by  Paris,  Mulhausen,  and  other  foreign 
artisans  and  artists.  A new  feature  also  is, 
that  such  specimens  becoming  extensively 

* Viz.  of  a nation.  The  original  is  lapidary  (German;. 


known,  were  sold  at  high  prices  to  manu- 
facturers and  other  trade-masters. 

Byzantine  Frescos  in  Constantinople. — By 
the  late  repairs  and  restorations  of  the  Mosque 
Fethie,  in  the  quarters  of  Dur  Aman,the  inner 
part  of  the  Maksure,  viz.,  that  part  of  the 
edifice  where  the  Emperor  performs  his  prayers, 
has  become  for  the  first  time  accessible  to 
European  eyes.  The  cupola,  which  spreads 
over  it,  is  covered  with  a very  well  preserved 
fresco  in  gold  and  rich  colours,  representing 
the  Saviour,  and  in  the  surrounding  compart- 
ments the  figures  of  twelve  persons,  clad  in 
wide  garments, mostly  of  dark  colours.  Whether 
they  represent  the  Apostles  or  Prophets  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  as  the  names  are 
painted  in  a very  ancient  character,  difficult  to 
be  deciphered. 

“ Turning  out”  the  Slaughter-houses  in  Fi- 
enna. — It  was  no  less  a personage  than  the 
Lord  Mayor  ( Burgermeister ) of  that  city,  who 
undertook,  last  spring,  a journey  to  Paris,  for 
the  sake  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  structurale  and  rationale  of  the  abbat- 
toirs,  established  there  during  the  French 
Revolution.  On  his  lordship’s  return,  it  was 
decided,  that  such  should  be  also  established  in 
the  environs  of  Vienna.  The  master  butchers  of 
the  Austrian  capital,  however  (kind,  charitable 
souls  !),  thought  that  such  an  abating  of  a 
public  nuisance  would  possibly  encroach  on 
their  private  views  and  income.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a committee,  to  protest  in  the 
highest  quarters  against  the  removal  of  filth 
and  miasma  from  the  precincts  of  the  very 
city.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  quite  sans 
certmonie,  and  told  that  private  interest  can 
never  be  made  paramount  to  public  good. — 
[We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  a similar  mes- 
sage to  the  London  corporation.] 

The  House  of  Science — Bar  ul  Funun,  at 
Constantinople — College  of  Medicine. — Their 
Excellencies,  Pashas  Reschid  and  Rifaat,  use 
every  exertion  for  the  above  establishment, 
for  which  the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
Emperor.  It  will  stand  near  Agia  Sofia,  on  an 
area  of  8,000  square  yards,  and  consist  of  a main 
building  of  three  stories,  with  ten  spacious 
lecture-halls,  room  for  400  boarding  students, 
and  800  attending  the  lectures  and  other  stu- 
dies in  the  college. 

Opening  of  the  First  Railway  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland. — The  line  from  Warsaw  to  Petrikau 
has  been  opened  for  public  traffic  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  viceroy,  Prince  Paskewitch.  The 
distance  of  19£  Polish  miles  (109  kilometres), 
has  been  performed  in  four  hours,  comprising 
some  delays  occasioned  by  the  festival  occa- 
sion. This  line  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  Poland,  as  it  will  bring  Warsaw  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Prussian  Silesia,  which  is 
already  traversed  by  the  Breslau-Berlin  line, 
which,  again,  passes  close  to  the  Austrian 
frontier. 

Architectural  Pretenders. — Structural  pro- 
pensities are  now  so  universally  prevailing 
throughout  Europe,  that  whenever  real  talent 
is  not  at  hand,  it  will  be  supplanted  by  any  sort 
of  pretenders  and  cobblers.  This  has  been, 
of  late,  exhibited  in  the  Danube-principalities, 
where  a set  of  French  dancing  and  fencing 
masters  have  played  the  part  of  architects  and 
engineers.  At  Bucharest  they  have  erected 
buildings,  which  may  be  considered  libels  on 
all  principles  of  art  and  beauty;  as  for  in- 
stance the  Hotel  Ottelishan,  which  bears  the 
shape  of  a beaver’s  cave — or  that  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  Mr.  Stirbei,  which  resembles 
the  well  turned-out  bridecake  of  some  refined 
confectioner.  Better,  however,  are  some 
buildings  previously  erected  by  German  archi- 
tects. 

“ Alternatives .” — The  strength,  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  fire  of  youth,  must  be  either  used — 
both  mentally,  but  still  more  bodily ; or  they 
will  misuse  and  corrupt  themselves,  according 
to  that  frightful  axiom  bona  corrupla,  pessima* 
There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  for  present 
mankind — either  consummation  of  putrescence 
or  regeneration.  The  ancients,  without  dilat- 
ing much  on  these  subjects,  seem  to  have 
known  them  by  intuition.  Why,  their  very 
religious  rites  were  open-aired,  peripatetic, 
gymnastic,  athletic!  There  is  no  use  any 
longer  in  running  a muck  at  the  very  organiza- 
tion of  human  nature!  The  alternative,  in 
fine,  is  this — we  must  have  more  public  parks 
and  walks,  play-grounds,  swimming-schools, 
gymnastic  and  athletic  games ; or  we  must 
* The  worst— the  good  spoiled.  _ . _ 
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have  still  more  and  more,  and  constantly  more 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  mad  and  other  asy- 
lums, almshouses,  poorhouses,  and  all  the 
like.  [Isis  by  Oken.]  J.  L. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  extraordinary  case  of  delirium  in  a 
railway  carriage,  with  which  the  daily  press 
must  have  by  this  time  made  our  readers  ac- 
quainted, only  affords  another  clear  proof  of 
the  imminent  necessity  for  what  we  have  often 
advocated,  and  had  lately  fresh  occasion 
to  revert  to,  in  a case  of  sudden  illness  and 
death  during  railway  transit, — namely,  for  the 
ready  means  of  mutual  inter-communication 
between  the  carriages  in  a train  and  the  guards 
and  engine  drivers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
one  or  other  of  the  simple  enough  means  sug- 
gested will  be  now  adopted. It  is  literally 

and  seriously  proposed  to  charge  the  tubes  of 
atmospheric  railway  lines  with  gunpowder,  or 
explosive  cotton,  and  to  shoot  the  trains  along 
by  firing  off  the  tubes  thus  charged,  success- 
ively, at  short  convenient  distances,  by  means 
of  heat  externally  applied  (why  not  by  fire- 
locks or  percussion-caps  ?),  or  by  voltaic 

agency.- Another  now  mode  of  atmospheric 

railway  propulsion,  which,  however,  cannot 
boast  of  such  entire  originality  as  the  pre- 
ceding, has  been  suggested  by  a Mr.  W. 
Nairne,  of  Milnhaugh,  near  Perfh,  who,  if  we 
mistake  not  the  Mining  Journal has  patented 
his  invention.  It  is,  in  fact,  a decided  modi- 
fication of  Mr.  Collins’s  ; only  the  needle,  in 
this  case  called  the  keel,  threads  its  way  along 
by  impulses  communicated  from  the  tube 
vacuum  through  a series  of  common  cylinders, 
to  horizontal  wheels,  with  which  it  is  in  direct 

communication. Some  of  our  readers  may 

require  to  know  that  the  Railway  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  removed  their 
offices  to  No.  29,  Great  George- street,  West- 
minster.  It  is  a singular  and  interesting 

fact,  that  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  turnpike- 
roads  have  just  been  leased  at  30,250/.  a year, 
being  the  highest  amount  they  ever  fetched, 
even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  turnpike 
system. About  fifty  yards  of  a deep  and  ex- 

tensive cutting,  through  a “ soapy  soil,”  in  the 
blue  clay  and  green  sand  strata,  on  the 
Brighton  and  Hastings  line,  near  Revensey, 
has  sunk,  on  one  side,  in  a semi-liquid  state, 
into  the  hollow,  carrying  the  rails  up  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cutting.  It  is  calculated 
that  40,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  the 
quantity  to  be  removed,  and  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor,  who  is  bound  to  keep  the 

line  in  working  trim  for  three  years. The 

late  violent  rains,  says  a Salisbury  paper,  have 
induced  a bridge  recently  erected  across  the 
railway  at  Clarendon  to  come  down  without 
the  least  previous  notice.  This  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  ; but  such  delicate  fabrics  ought 
to  be  screened  from  the  dangerous  effects  of 

wind  and  rain. On  the  South  Devon  line, 

a massive  stone  cemented  wall  is  now  being 
built  within  the  lash  of  the  tide  at  Holcombe 
tunnel,  where,  during  the  late  gale  of  wind,  the 
bare  dry  wall  which  theredefended  thelinefrom 
the  inroads  of  the  sea,  was  washed  away.  A 
breach  made  at  Langstone  Point  is  also 
nearly  repaired,  and  the  new  promenade,  which 
was  partially  destroyed,  is  to  be  founded  “ on 
the  solid  rock.”  Experienlia  docet. Con- 

tracts have  been  entered  into  by  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  for  the  construction  of  the 
tubular  bridge  across  the  river  Conway,  and 
also  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  across  the 
Menai  Straits,  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Britannia.  The  Conway  bridge  is  to  be  finished 
in  eight  months.  It  is  400  feet  span ; the 
Britannia  being  450,  while  the  greatest  span  of 

any  rigid  bridge  hitherto  executed  is  240. 

The  citizens  of  Worcester  are  following  the 
example  of  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  in 
praying  the  railway  authorities  to  erect  the 
station  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
hampton line  in  the  centre  of  the  town  instead 
of  in  the  suburbs,  as  proposed. The  con- 

tractors on  the  Trent  Valley  line  have  the 
tempting  bonus  of  10,000/.  a month  held  out 
to  them  by  the  directors  for  every  month  saved 
in  the  time  contracted  for  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  which  is  therefore  expected  to  be 
opened  in  January  next,  instead  of  May.  The 
directors  will  be  much  to  blame,  we  should 
think,  for  any  accident  which  may  ensue  from 
the  hasty  and  imperfect  construction  of  their 


works.  Such  greed  of  gain  on  both  sides  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  main  causes  of  so  much 
disturbance  in  the  progress  and  stability  of 

works. A viaduct  of  twenty-eight  arches 

will  be  required  for  the  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick in  crossing  the  Tweed. The  damage 

done  to  the  North  British  by  the  rain  is  being 
rapidly  repaired.  Two  temporary  bridges 
have  already  been  erected,  and  the  traffic  opened 
along  them  in  the  meantime.  The  other  bridges, 
including  that  across  the  Tyne,  together  with 
the  gap  in  the  embankment  near  Cockburns- 
path,  are  expected  to  be  entirely  replaced  in 

course  of  a week.- The  great  viaduct  of 

Dinan,  in  France,  is  in  rapid  progress.  A canal 
has  been  cut  to  divert  the  water  from  theriver, 
and  the  foundations  have  been  sunk  at  least 
30  feet  down  to  the  solid  stratum,  at  an  expense 
of  30,000  cubic  feet  of  excavation.  Five  granite 
quarries  have  been  opened  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials   The  Pope,  it  is  announced,  has 

granted  to  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Co.  the  con- 
cession of  a railway  from  Rome  and  Civita 

Vecchia  to  Boulogne. The  East-India 

Company,  it  is  rumoured,  have  negotiated  with 
the  East- 1 ndiaRailway  Company,  guaranteeing 
them  4 per  cent,  upon  their  outlay. 


TENDERS  FOR  SEWERS. 

On  the  16th  instant,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  Westminster  division  met  to 
open  tenders  for  the  following  works*: — 
1,545  feet  of  sewer  to  be  rebuilt  in  Stafford- 
street,  Stephen-street,  and  Great  James-street, 
Lisson-grove  ; and  505  feet  of  sewer  to  be  re- 
built in  St.  Ann’s-court,  and  Edward-street, 
Wardour-street,  Soho.  The  amounts  were  as 
under : — 

Lisson  Grove,  &c.  Soho. 

1,645  feet.  505  feet. 


£ s.  £ s. 

Cotsworth 1,428  0 — 

Hill  and  Son 1,392  0 — 

Yeoman  1,336  0 — 

Dethick 1,270  0 425  0 

Aslett  1,250  0 — 

Starkey  1,225  17  498  12 

Battersbury 1,198  12  — 

Jay 1,196  0 — 

Watson  1,178  12  — 

Bell 1,148  0 — - 

Williams 1,110  0 — 


The  lowest  of  each  accepted. 


The  following  tenders  where  delivered  at  the 
Sewers’  Office,  Tower  Hamlets  Division,  Great 
Alie-street,  on  the  13th  instant,  for  building  sewers 
in 


Green- 

Whitechapel 

Devon- 

Plummers- 

field- 

Road  and 

shirc-st., 

row, White- 

Union-st. 

Wile  End, 

chapel. 

Old  Town. 

495  ft. 

612  ft. 

750  ft. 

770  ft. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ S. 

Cotswoith 

. 250 

449 

10 

527 

0 

399  10 

Stewart  . . 

. 282 

478 

0 

448 

0 

277  0 

Hill  and  Son 

171 

383 

0 

428 

0 

288  0 

Curtiss. . . . 

.208 

344 

0 

482 

0 

308  0 

Yeoman  . . 

. 280 

665 

0 

671 

0 

455  0 

Crook  .... 

. 198 

335 

0 

437 

0 

357  0 

Blackburn 

.366 

511 

0 

385  0 

John  Hill. . 

. 255 

515 

0 

618 

0 

411  0 

Dethick  . . . 

. — 

385 

0 

495 

0 

— 

Munday  . . . 

— 

448 

0 

568 

0 

— 

Threadgold 

. — 

420 

0 

— 

Green 

518 

10 

— 

Shoulders  . 

— 

407 

10 

— 

Difference  between  highest  and  lowest  in  1st  col., 
195/.  ; in  2nd  col.,  330/. ; in  3rd  col.,  263/.  10s.  ; 
in  4th  col.,  178/. 

The  lowest  of  each  accepted. 


ADDITIONS  TO  ST.  GILES’S  WORKHOUSE, 
HOLBORN. 

The  chief  object  in  the  additions  to  this 
workhouse,  just  now  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Pownall,  is  to  secure 
a more  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  and 
a better  classification  of  all  the  inmates,  as  well 
as  to  obtain  increased  accommodation.  The 
old  workhouse  was  formed,  partly  of  an  inn, 
and  partly  of  dwelling-houses  purchased  from 
time  to  time  as  necessity  obliged,  and  oppor- 

* At  this  meeting  considerable  surprise  was  manifested 
on  learning,  that  the  alteration  of  the  sewer  near  Buckingham 
Palace,  at  a contemplated  expense  of  3,000/.,  was  com- 
menced, notwithstanding  the  architect  had  been  expressly 
informed  by  the  court,  that  such  expenditure  would  pro- 
bably be  thrown  away,  in  consequence  of  certain  important 
changes  in  the  sewerage  of  the  whole  district  now  under 
consideration. 


tunity  occurred  ; these  were  laid  one  to  the 
other,  with  very  inconvenient  results ; the  ac- 
commodation for  the  sick  (always  a large  body 
in  a parish  like  St.  Giles’s)  was  very  deficient, 
both  in  space  and  ventilation.  In  addition,  a 
court  of  miserable  houses,  in  Short’s  Gardens, 
with  miserable  tenants,  ran  into  the  heart  of 
the  workhouse  buildings.  These  houses  were 
purchased  last  year,  and  the  parish  then  deter- 
mined, by  the  intended  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, to  provide  in  the  best  way  they  could  for 
the  various  requirements  that  were  pressing  on 
them. 

The  alterations  consist  chiefly  in  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  old  buildings,  private  and 
public,  next  Short’s  Gardens,  and  the  erection 
in  their  stead,  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  of 
an  infirmary,  about  90  feet  by  25,  disengaged 
on  the  four  sides.  Above  the  ground  floor, 
containing-  six  large  wards  with  bath-rooms, 
are  sculleries  and  water-closets,  &c.  On  the 
one  side  is  attached  the  dispensary,  consisting 
of  waiting-room,  consulting-room,  &c.;  on  the 
other,  corresponding  buildings  for  the  reliev- 
ing and  examining  officers,  together  with  a 
large  casual  ward,  and  additional  sleeping- 
rooms;  and  a small  refractory  ward  and  yard. 
The  airing  yards  will  all  be  reformed,  and 
separated  in  a more  complete  manner,  the 
present  privies  removed,  and  new  water-closets 
built. 

As  regards  “ the  desecration  of  the  dead  ” 
on  this  site,  concerning  which  much  has  been 
said,  the  fact  is,  the  authorities  were  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  site  having  been 
used  for  a burial  ground ; and  the  moment  the 
discovery  was  made,  distinct  directions  were 
given,  that  as  the  remains  were  taken  up  they 
should  be  placed  in  coffins  and  reinterred  daily 
in  the  new  burial  ground  of  St.  Giles’.  In  fact 
these  remains  were  treated  after  the  lapse  of 
eighty  years  with  greater  respect  than  when 
first  committed  to  the  ground,  into  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  in  great  numbers, 
without  coffin  or  shroud  of  any  description. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  many  bodies  could 
have  been  crammed  into  a space  not  more 
than  100  feet  square  ; still  more  so  that  all 
this  decomposition  should  have  been  going  on 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  in  a place  so 
densely  populated,  without  discovering  itself, 
as  the  whole  place  was  a mass  of  corruption, 
and  over  a considerable  part  of  this  mass,  was 
what  was  considered  one  of  the  best  wards  in 
the  place. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  deli- 
vered for  the  execution  of  the  new  works : — 


Williams ^8,530 

Jeffrey 8,360 

Kelk  8,244 

Locke  and  Nesham  8,150 

Cooper  and  Davies 7,985 

Curtess  and  Sons  7,788 

Winsland  and  Holland  ....  7,678 

Barr  7,222 


WALTHAM  ABBEY  AND  CROSS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I have  recently  visited  Wal- 
tham Abbey,  and  it  is  really  painful  to  see  tho 
manner  in  which  this  interesting  specimen  of 
early  Norman  architecture,  has  been  mutilated 
and  destroyed.  If  I am  correctly  informed, 
there  is  a reserved  fund  of  100/.  a year  to  be 
laid  out  in  repairing  and  keeping  the  church 
from  dilapidation.  If  this  is  correct,  the  funds 
have  been  most  wofully  mis-applied,  or  have 
been  appropriated  rather  in  defacing  and  mu- 
tilating than  restoring.  The  whole  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  arches  are  filled  up  with  white- 
washing, and  unsightly  galleries,  and  the  nave 
with  equally  unsightly  pews.  No  doubt  this 
was  formerly  considered  by  the  churchwardens 
as  assisting  to  beautify  the  church,  although  it 
is  not  exactly  stated  so  in  front  of  the  organ 
gallery.*  My  object  is  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  this  beautiful  but  neglected  specimen  of 
church  architecture,  and  also  as  regards  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds. 

The  cross,  which  was  only  restored  a few 
years  since,  is  so  fast  decaying,  from  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  the  stone,  that  in  a short  time 
not  a vestige  of  it  will  be  left.  The  statues 
are  crumbling  away. 

Let  me  ask,  ere  it  is  too  late,  whether  one 
or  two  coats  of  drying  oil  might  not  assist  in 
preserving  this  monument  for  a time  ? 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Subscriber. 

* The  early  Norman  font  has  been  painted  over  in  imita- 
] tion  of  marble  vein. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


<2Torre0jpottttetue« 

who  wrote  Nicholson’s  works? 

On  the  wrapper  of  the  September  part  of 
The  Builder  appears  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — “ Peter  Nicholson’s  Practical  Ma- 
sonry, Bricklaying,  and  Plastering,  revised  by 
Tredgold;  both  plain  and  ornamental.” 

Knowing  your  willingness  at  all  times  to 
correct  error,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
state,  in  reference  to  the  plastering  department 
of  the  above,  that  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson  never 
wrote  a single  line  of  the  Practical  Treatise  on 
plain  and  ornamental  plastering,  contained  in 
the  above  work,  it  having  been  supplied  by 
Robert  Robson,  together  with  the  drawings 
for  the  plates,  in  illustration  of  the  same,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  lamented  Tredgold, 
and  certainly  in  conjunction  with  Mi-.  Nichol- 
son, who  furnished  a portion  of  the  information 
on  the  masonry  and  bricklaying  only. 

The  writer  of  the  present  notice  does  not 
make  this  statement  with  the  view  of  lessening 
the  well-earned  fame  of  the  late  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, who  did  more  for  the  practical  mason, 
carpenter,  and  joiner,  than  any  man  either 
before  or  since  his  time,  as  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  difficult  works  on  constructive 
architecture  ; but  a love  of  truth  induces  the 
correction  of  the  error,  which  I think,  Sir, 
you  will  allow  is  only  fair,  as  regards  the 
actual  writer  of  the  section  of  the  work  al- 
luded to. — I am  yours,  &c.  X. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  12th  Oct.  1846. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  a personal  friend  of  the 
writer,  and  never  possessed  a knowledge  of 
ornamental  plastering,  his  forte  being  the  de- 
velopment of  lines — geometry  and  mathema- 
tical science.  Mr.  Robson  was  a journeyman 
plasterei',  working  at  Windsor  Castle,  when  he 
wrote  the  treatise,  and  supplied  the  drawings 
for  the  plates  above  adverted  to  ; having  done 
it  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tredgold,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you 
a paragraph  in  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  specifica- 
tions, chap,  cix.,  § 895,  which,  to  save  you 
trouble  in  referring  to,  1 have  copied  : — “ One 
of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  us,  as  a profession,  or  indeed  upon  man- 
kind at  large,  would  be  a work  upon  Archi- 
tectural Chemistry ; there  are  not  wanting 
highly-gifted  proficients  in  chemistry,  who  by 
a due  consideration  of  the  wants,  integrity, 
and  beauty  of  genuine  architecture,  might 
furnish  us  with  a complete  development  of 
the  nature,  constituents,  affinities,  decomposi- 
tion, oxidation,  and  other  properties  of  the 
minerals  and  other  natural  productions  which 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  used  in  architecture,  or 
which  should  be  excluded  from  it.”  Perhaps 
the  publication  of  this  paragraph  in  your  valu- 
able paper,  may  be  a means  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  some  competent  person  to  the  sub- 
ject.— I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  A.  Blenkarn. 

Wellow,  Ollerton,  Notts,  Oct.  19th,  1846. 

***  An  able  course  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject was  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects a few  years  ago ; its  importance  is 
great. 


State  of  Sunderland.  — Sunderland,  ac- 
cording to  a writer  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  weekly- 
paper,  deserves  the  name  of  the  most  incon- 
venient and  almost  the  filthiest  collection  of 
human  dwellings  in  the  whole  empire.  From 
the  single  main  street,  innumerable,  long,  nar- 
row, dingy  alleys  branch  out,  most  repugnant 
to  look  into.  The  houses  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  old,  and  the  inhabitants  crowd 
into  separate  parts  of  them,  scarcely  deserving 
the  name  of  rooms,  in  many  instances.  Open 
sewers  and  stench  offend  the  senses  wherever 
you  go  ; and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  borough  is  not  fully  roused  to 
remedy  the  nuisance  amidst  which  thousands 
of  the  working-classes  thus  live.  A body  of 
real  reformers  in  the  town,  it  is  somewhat  sa- 
tisfactory to  state,  are  earnestly  bent  on  pro- 
curing an  Act  whereby  the  Corporation  shall 
have  the  power  of  supplying  the  borough  with 
water  and  gas,  and  from  the  profits  form  a 
fund  for  buying  up  the  nuisance-alleys,  and 
constructing  wide  and  healthy  streets  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  two  or  three  taken  to- 
gether. 


*Ht0cellanca. 

Monument  to  Columbus  in  Genoa. — 
At  the  end  of  last  month  the  first  stone  of  an 
elaborate  monument  to  the  great  discoverer 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a piazza  near  the 
Strada  Balbi.  A writer  in  the  Athenceum  gives 
the  following  description  of  it : — “ Its  form  will 
be  square,  and  the  length  of  each  side  12  mMres. 
On  three  steps  will  be  placed  a basement,  bear- 
ing on  its  sides  inscriptions  in  bronze.  At  the 
angles,  four  pedestals  will  support  as  many  em- 
blematical figures,  representing  Science,  Piety, 
Prudence,  and  Constancy.  Between  each  sta- 
tue, on  the  four  fa9ades,  four  bas-reliefs  will 
express  important  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  Genoese  hero:  Columbus  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Salamanca  — planting  the  cross  on  the 
first  discovered  land  — embarking  for  Europe 
in  chains  — and  presenting  himself  at  Barce- 
lona before  his  sovereigns.  From  the  plane  of 
the  basement  will  rise  a lofty  pedestal,  cylin- 
drical in  form  and  highly  adorned,  bearing 
aloft  a group  representing  Columbus  in  the 
act  of  discovering  America.  This  design  is 
by  Prof.  Michele  Canzio,  and  the  execution  of 
the  principal  group  is  by  Bartolini.  To  Aris- 
todemo  Costoli  has  been  assigned  the  statue  of 
Prudence  and  the  basso-relievo  representing 
Columbus  in  the  act  of  planting  the  cross  ; 
Luigi  Pampaloni  will  execute  the  statue  of 
Piety  and  the  dispute  at  Salamanca;  while  Gui- 
seppe  Gaggini,  a Genoese,  professor  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Turin,  will 
execute  the  figure  of  Science  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  in 
Barcelona  ; to  Emilie  Santarelli  is  allotted  the 
statue  of  Constancy,  and  Salvatore  Renelli  is 
to  execute  the  basso-relievo  representing  Co- 
lumbus in  chains.” 

New  Church  at  Bussaoe,  Gloucester- 
shire.— The  foundation  of  a new  church  at 
Bussage,  in  the  parish  of  Bisley,  was  laid  about 
a fortnight  ago,  the  origin  of  which  is  some- 
what peculiar.  Twenty  students  of  different 
colleges  in  Oxford  have  subscribed  2,000/.  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
ing Society  gave  150/.  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  the  architect.  The 
Gloucestershire  Chronicle  gives  the  following 
particulars  : — “ The  church  is  in  the  decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  a single  nave  about  fifty 
feet  in  extent,  and  a chancel  of  about  thirty  ; 
there  is  a south  porch,  and  a north  door  in 
the  interior;  the  roof  is  oak;  and  is  fitted 
with  oak  open  sittings.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone. 
The  stalls  extend  to  the  priest’s  door  and  sa- 
cristy door,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel ; the 
lectern  (from  which  the  lessons  are  read) 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  near 
the  priest’s  door.  The  altar  screen  is  of  oak, 
Gothic  and  massive,  and  the  flooring  of  the 
nave  of  black  and  red  plain  encaustic  tiles; 
those  of  a figured  pattern  being  used  in  the 
chancel.  The  wall  at  either  side  of  the  altar 
is  encrusted  with  small  encaustic  tiles  also. 
The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  and  glazed 
with  stained  glass,  by  O’Connor,  of  London. 
The  font  stands  near  the  junction  of  the  tower 
and  nave,  and  the  roof  of  the  building  is  co- 
vered outside  with  the  stone  slate  of  the 
country. 

Antiquities  of  Nineveh. — Mr.  Layard’s 
explorations  at  Nimroud  have  proved  most 
successful:  in  addition  to  buildings  and  sculp- 
tures, some  thousands  of  inscriptions,  in  a 
character  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  have  been  discovered,  and  will 
probably  prove  of  great  historical  value.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Athenceum  contrasts  the 
assistance  rendered  to  M.  Botta  by  the  French 
government  with  the  neglect  experienced  by 
Mr.  Layard : — “For  any  thing  he  can  know 
to  the  contrary,  his  civilized  countrymen  sym- 
pathize with  his  pursuits  just  as  little  as  the 
Turks  themselves.  Such  neglect  is  discredit- 
able to  the  English  ministry.”  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  amongst  the  discoveries  here, 
a hall  above  150  feet  long  and  30  broad:  this 
is  entirely  built  of  slabs  of  marble,  covered 
with  sculptures,  and  the  side  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  small  bas-reliefs,  of  battle  sieges, 
lion  hunts,  &c. ; all  executed  with  wonderful  , 
spirit. 

Holy  Rhood  Church,  Southampton  : 
Competition. — The  design  by  Messrs.  Mee 
and  Webbe  has  been  selected  for  execution. 
Mr.  Geo.  Alexander  has  the  second  premium, 
and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ordish  the  third. 


Paper  Hangings. — The  following  is  from 
the  Morning  Post  : — The  mode  in  which  the 
duty  is  levied  on  this  description  of  article  has 
recently  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Customs’  authorities,  a representation  having 
been  made  to  them  on  the  matter  by  a party, 
an  importer  of  this  description  of  merchandise, 
complaining  of  the  duty  being  charged  by  the 
officers  of  the  revenue  on  the  margin  or  border 
of  the  article.  It  is  known  that  all  paper- 
hangings,  as  they  are  called,  used  for  papering 
walls  and  other  house  purposes,  have  a border 
on  each  side  of  the  design  or  portion  printed 
with  the  particular  figure,  and  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  trade,  in  using  the  same,  to  ap- 
propriate one  border  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing each  slip  to  the  other,  the  remaining  border 
or  margin  being  made  available,  in  addition  to 
the  designed  portion  of  the  manufacture,  in 
order  to  give  the  operation  an  uniformity 
throughout.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  respecting  the  more  valuable  description 
of  paper  used  for  such  purposes,  including  that 
known  as  flock  paper,  in  which  both  borders 
or  margins  are  used  for  binding  purposes,  they 
being  inferior  to  the  design,  and  are  therefore 
concealed  from  the  view.  It  appears  that  in 
some  cases  the  officers  have  charged  both  these 
borders  with  duty,  on  measuring  paper-hang- 
ings on  importation  from  abroad,  considering 
them  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole,  and 
therefore  equally  liable  with  the  remaider,  and 
in  others  on*  one  border  only ; and  it  having 
appeared  expedient  to  have  a uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  matter,  and  the  authorities  being 
of  opinion,  on  taking  the  application  alluded  to 
into  their  consideration,  that  these  borders  are 
not  strictly  liable  to,  and  should  not  properly 
be  charged  with  the  duty  leviable  upon  paper- 
hangings,  inasmuch  as  never  more  than  one 
border  is  made  available  for  actual  use,  and 
frequently  neither  of  them,  as  before  stated. 
Orders  have  been  issued  that  in  future  the  ad- 
measurement be  taken  and  the  duty  charged 
only  on  the  portion  of  the  paper  which  bears 
the  printed  figure  or  design.  This  mode  of 
taking  the  revenue  account  for  the  duty  is  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  similar  importations 
of  the  article,  and  will  therefore  be  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  trade. 

Reward  skilful  Industry. — Reflecting 
on  a recent  notice,  in  our  own  pages,  of  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  exhibition,  and 
the  award  of  prizes  in  Vienna,  The  Patent 
Journal  says,  “ We  were  led  into  a train  of 
thought  on  the  little  encouragement  given  in 
England  to  art  and  science.  With  mingled 
feelings  of  shame  and  sorrow  were  we  obliged 
to  confess  that  Austria — even  Austria,  upon 
whose  skill  and  talent,  especially  in  mechanics, 
we  were  accustomed  to  look  with  contempt 
rather  than  envy — here  sets  before  us  an  ex- 
ample, at  once  worthy  of  our  imitation  and 
condemnatory  of  our  past  neglect.  Yes,  it  is 
true,  that  England,  the  mother  of  manufac- 
tures, the  seat  of  arts,  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  the  creator  of  machinery,  offers  no  re- 
wards to  genius,  no  prizes  to  skill,  no  distinc- 
tions to  learning.  She  confers  no  titles  on 
her  engineers  and  chemists;  she  places  no 
stars  on  the  breasts  of  her  sculptors  and 
painters  ; she  calls  not  to  her  councils  the  men 
of  literary  merit.  This  is  not  the  case  abroad. 
France  makes  peers  of  writers,  and  enrols  in 
the  Legion  of  Honour  engineers  and  architects, 
manufacturers,  and  men  of  merit  in  all  ranks  ; 
Bavaria  makes  a chemist  a baron,  and  grants 
him  a pension  ; Prussia  is  profuse  in  honours 
and  benefits  to  science ; even  Russia  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  duty  and  advantages  of  pa- 
tronising genius.  England  cannot  yet  boast 
of  so  much  as  an  exhibition  of  her  varied 
talents  and  capabilities.  Her  real  wealth  is 
concealed  in  the  warehouses  of  Manchester  ; 
and  what  should  be  her  pride  and  glory,  per- 
forms unnoticed  its  useful  labours  in  every 
factory  in  the  kingdom.  No  exhibition,  no 
collection,  no  museum  of  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufactures have  we;  the  foreigner  must  make 
a pilgrimage  ere  he  can  learn  what  we  have 
done,  or  what  we  are.” 

The  Ant  Nuisance.  — A correspondent 
says,  that  if  jalap  be  mixed  with  sugar  and 
placed  where  the  ants  can  get  at  it,  they  will 
eat  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  W igan  Chimney. — Thechimneylately 
erected  by  a chemist  at  Wigan  is  420  feet  high, 
and  contains  3,000,000  bricks. 
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Residence  Chambers.' — We  observe  that 
the  advantages  of  combination  in  residences, 
which  have  been  remarked  upon  in  various 
numbers  of  The  Buii.der,  have  been  in  con- 
templation in  Manchester,  under  the  form  of 
“ Bachelors’  Chambers.”  The  number  of 
young  men,  who  resort  to  that  town  from  all 
paits,  and  who  are  at  once  debarred  from  the 
comforts  of  a home,  and  obliged  to  resort  to 
solitary  and  expensive  lodgings,  renders  this 
kind  of  arrangement  desirable  there,  as  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Manchester  Guardian  states, 
that  extensive  ranges  of  healthy  sleeping- 
rooms,  a general  breakfast-room,  baths,  &c., 
on  reasonable  terms,  form  the  main  feature  in 
the  scheme.  “To  ensure  somewhat  of  the 
order  and  regularity  of  a family  home,  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  a superintendent,  and  a 
general  committee  ofmanagement,  and  to  have 
a code  of  rules  and  regulations.  An  eligible 
site  has  been  proposed  at  the  corner  of  Booth- 
street  and  York-street,  Chorlton  on-Medlock, 
which  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  Athenaeum 
and  other  public  institutions;  and  an  elevation 
of  the  building  is  now  in  exhibition  of  water- 
colour drawings,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Institution.  We  have  seen  the  plans  of 
the  building  which,  with  the  elevation,  are 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  Architect 
of  London. 

Kensington  Workhouse  Competition. 
— After  our  paper  was  made  up,  we  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Blore,  denying  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  last  week,  and  asserting 
with  singular  temerity,  that  so  far  from  the 
guardians  having  revoked  their  decision,  he 
“ declined  proceeding,  for  reasons  explained 
to  the  board,  and  well  understood  in  the  parish, 
and  having  no  reference  to  the  estimate,  or  the 
practicability  of  the  design.”  We  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a few  more  inquiries 
into  the  matter. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  & c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
I given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
[ our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
| tisements,  we  have  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 

I omitted  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
stops  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
i fore  them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
[■  jcctions.  In  the  meantime  a list  maybe  seen 
||  at  our  office. 

When  it  is  understood  by  the  Board  that  our 
[ list  is  simply  an  index  to  advertisements,  which, 
||  having  appeared  in  other  papers,  have  paid 
I duty,  and  are  inserted  solely  for  the  conveni- 
I encc  of  our  readers,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 

I advertisers,  or  for  our  own  profit,  excepting  so 
far  as  results  from  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
j our  paper,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  objec- 
I tion,  even  if  it  can  be  legally  maintained,  will 
I be  withdrawn. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Club  Chambers  for  families.'' — In  reply  to  several  in- 
| quircrs,  we  do  not  know  that  any  steps  have  yet  been  taken 
i to  put  the  suggestion  into  practice. 

“ Young  Beginner." — Unless  under  special  covenant,  a 

[yearly  tenant  could  not,  we  think,  be  compelled  to  make 
good,  glass  broken  by  the  storm. 

“ T.  G — Notice  should  have  been  given  to  the  surveyor. 
“ Four  Inquirers." — We  cannotcall  “ Windsor  Castle  the 
1 largest  and  handsomest  palace  in  Europe." 

'•  Mr.  Buss  on  Fresco." — A detailed  report  of  Mr.  Buss’s 
|J  lectures  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

("  H.  B." — For  seven  windows  no  tax  is  paid;  for  eight  it 
is  l6s.  fid. 

“ Enquirer.” — In  strictness,  a license  is  necessary. 

“ C.  B." — Apply  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  Great  Russell-strcct, 
I Bloomsbury. 

“ G.  II.  T." — If  the  attendances  were  through  the  sur- 
f vcyor’s  own  mistakes,  he  can  have  no  right  to  charge  for 
I them. 

11  G.  J.  J." — We  have  not  overlooked  the  drawing,  and 
| will  determine  shortly. 

“ S.  E.  B." — Mr.  Parry’s  address  is  25,  Blackmo.-c- 
| street,  Drury-lane.  The  work  is  out  of  print. 

Next  week. — “Messrs.  B.,”  “An  Old  Subscriber,” 
I “ Wine  Cellars.’’ 

Received. — “ It.  B,,”  " B.  & R.,”  “ Quiere,”  “ Com- 
| petitor,”  “ E.  B.,”  “ R.  II.,”  “ J.  L.  C.,”  “ Amicus,” 
| “ Artist,”  Bradshaw’s  excellent  “ Railway  and  Steam  Navi- 

1|  gation  Guide,”  for  October. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
I books  or  find  addresses. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 


£.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  less 0 5 0 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words  ....  0 1 0 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  above  5s.  a reduc- 
tion will  be  made. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER. —The  many  very  high  en- 
comiums which  have  been  passed  on  this  article  by  those 
who  have  made  trial  of  it,  induces  Mr.  Howard  to  give  it 
greater  publicity.  Sample  books,  containing  seven  dif- 
ferent qualities,  with  prices,  &c.,  can  be  sent  by  post  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom. — Orders  directed  to  Mr.  HOWARD, 
23,  Great  Russell-s  rect,  Bloomsbury,  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 

ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GllELLIER,  Marblc-wharf, 
Belvidcre-road,  Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 

NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
plare,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

STRONG  GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

HETLEY  and  Co.  are  now  prepared  to 
supply  the  above  useful  article  in  any  quantity.  The 
slates  arc  kept  in  stock  of  the  different  usual  sizes,  but  can 
be  made  to  any  given  pattern.  They  arc  well  adapted  for 
any  roofing  purpose  where  light  is  required.  Horticultural 
sheet  glass,  16  oz.,  from  20s.  lOd.  per  100  feet. 

Wholesale  sheet,  crown,  and  patent  plate  glass  warehouse. 
35,  Soho-square,  London. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile  ma- 
chine COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman,)  invite  attention  to  their  Improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  nnd  all 
the  articles  arc  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  nt  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  he  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  I’ATON, 
Secretary,  I93a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


H 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 

DOWS. — No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 

to  builders  and  the  public;  it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
rentilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-street, 
London. 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  l'21,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  nnd  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 

i || |_j  always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 

C.  — — J sccurclypacked  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 

DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be^s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
s from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
r foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
mprecedcnted  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
a-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

MIE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
o inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now 
plctcd,  their  Warehouse,  14 1 , Fleet-street.  London, 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

IN  DOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot:— 

I by  3 and  under  5 by  3 
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14  ..  10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches  : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 

cc  18  47 

Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Glas 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot.— Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
11  ishopsgate-strcct,  Without,  London. 


STED  ALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 
AND  CURE  FOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatfcst 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  R.  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. — The  Trade  supplied,  and  also  licences 
granted  to  Manufacturers, 


LANDLORDS’  and  TENANTS’  BUILD- 
ING and  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY.  EnroUed 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament,  6 & 7 Wm.  4,  c.  32. 

Shares,  1201.  Monthly  Subscription,  10s.  per  share.  Pre- 
sent Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  Half  Shares  may  be  taken.  No 
Redemption  Fees. 

The  First  Monthly  Subscription  will  be  payable  on  Mon- 
day, November  2nd,  1816,  at  the  Marylebone  Literary  In- 
stitution, 1”,  Edwards-street,  Portman-squarc  ; and  on  Fri- 
day, November  6th,  at  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution, 
Borough-road,  from  half-past  6 till  half-past  8 o’clock,  each 
evening.  Attendance  will  he  given  on  Monday  evenings,  at 
the  Marylebone  Institution,  and  on  Friday  evenings  at  the 
Southwark  Institution,  from  7 to  9 each  evening,  to  enrol 
Shareholders  and  answer  inquiries. 

The  number  of  shares  already  enrolled  induces  the  Directors 
to  announce,  that  on  Friday  evening,  November  6,  ONE 
THOUSAND  POUNDS  will  be  offered  to  Competition  at 
the  Southwark  Institution.  Persons  taking  shares  previously 
to  that  time,  wi  1 be  eligible  to  bid  for  the  same,  or  any  por- 
tion they  may  require. 

For  List  of  Directors,  &c.,  see  prospectus,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  remitting  a postage  stamp  to  the  Manager,  Mr. 
W.  LAWLEY,  6,  Red  Lion-strcct,  Borough,  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  JAMES  SEARS,  17,  Trafalgar-street,  Walworth. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


Sewers’  Office  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  &c., 
No.  7,  Hat  ton -garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 
Interested  in  buildings,  or  in  ground  for  building  upon, 
within  the  district  of  Holborn  nnd  Finsbury  Divisions,  the 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of 
Norton  Folgate,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  the 
borders  and  confines  of  the  same. 

HP  HE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 

X above  limits  DO  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that 
previous  to  making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane,  or 
public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any  house, 
building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their  man- 
agement, or  within  their  jurisdiction,  application  must  be 
made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  he  had  at  their 
Office,  to  which  must  he  attached  a plan  of  the  intended 
line  of  sewer,  and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably 
with  their  regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  to  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  their 
office,  previous  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  informa- 
tion sha'l  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice,  that  whenever 
the  lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a 
proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings  : 
And  further,  that  no  buildings  or  erections  of  any  kind  will 
be  permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any  sewer. 

AH  communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without 
previous  application,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out ; and 
the  parties  making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a 
fine. — By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

*,*  The  public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by 
the  said  Commissioners  are  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
allowed  by  the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the 
tenant,  by  special  covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray 
the  same. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcek-strcet,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  n street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  he  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  lie  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  n depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  a:  t.iis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  .vhenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distiuct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  inconsequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselECs  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  81)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  nny  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  appljnng  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread  s Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  Sd.  10d.  20d. 

6d!  7d.  Sd.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  64d.,  7d.,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfnars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

3f.  6s.  3 Z.  13s.  31.  16s.  4 /.  4/.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — , , 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9>n.  4 ft. 

6 /.  61.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior 
method  of  beating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &C._,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B,  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
Msembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  wall  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  ana  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London  : of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marins  situations* 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  34  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 
in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce's  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell's  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  ami 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liveiqiool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructiblc  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust.  . 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  lor 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings  in  its  application, 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Secl-street,  Liver- 
pool.   


RIVER  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  SUPPLIED  IN  BARGE. 

R DOWNEY  AND  SON,  Licensed 

• Lightermen  and  Pile  Drivers,  of  No.  11,  Mill- 
bank-row,  Westminster,  beg  respectfully  to  inform  Builders, 
Contractors.  Lime-merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have 
added  to  their  before  considerable  stock  of  Barges,  other  two 
large  Sand-getting  Craft.  They  have  now  every  facility  to 
execute  large  Sand  orders,  and  solicit  patronage,  promising 
to  give  due  attention  to  puctuality  and  quality  of  material. 

It  is  intended  this  advertisement  appear  four  times  from 
Oct.  10th. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cnmbridge-strcct,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  teed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense.— Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birminghar 
68,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 


; London  Warehouse, 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  Punj)?n£ 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  b'y  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  f£ m the  un 

thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  .ntirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  un 
pleasant  smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  y.  . ,.  b ]k  j 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  frccdfrom  allimpurit.es,  and  by 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  Pi _cc 

B Mixed  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 2s.  Od. 

GieyGoc.se Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  . . 3s.  Od.  . . . 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. ____ 


NOTT  S PATENT  STOVE, 

FOB 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


pi! 

fwr  • 


THE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 
enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-watcr  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  &c. 


THE  PAWKIIBAIffON  IE.OU  WCSaS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENOAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  an  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  See.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  ALSO 
CUNDY’S  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1846. 


RT,  said  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, as  we  reported  last 
week,  art  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a lUxUfy : it  must 
be  seen  and  felt  every 
where;  when  it  enters  into 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  is  their  animating 
spirit,  then  will  it  take  its  proper  place.  My 
great  artists  are  my  joy  and  my  pride.  Long 
after  the  works  of  the  statesman  are  for- 
gotten, those  of  the  real  artist  will  remain,  to 
give  joy  and  elevate  man. 

We  have  so  often  urged  these  same  senti- 
ments, in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  so  uni- 
formly advocated  all  measures  tending  to 
produce  the  important  results  aimed  at,  that 
no  expression  of  concurrence  on  our  parts  can 
be  necessary.  Again  and  again,  however,  will 
we  repeat  them,  and  in  good  time  the  seed  will 
produce  fruit. 

Art  must  go  lower  than  it  now  does, — 
must  permeate  the  mass  of  the  people, — 
good  art  must  be  made  cheap ; and  the 
profession  of  artists  must  be  made  honour- 
able. “ Unless  the  public  at  large  sympathise 
in  art,  and  feel  it  to  be  an  enjoyment,  we 
shall  never  attain  any  thing  national  in  art, 
or  have  a public  to  appeal  to.”  Let  the  affec- 
tion for  art  become  great,  and  education  in  it 
will  speedily  follow.  Causes  are  in  operation 
to  produce  this.  A spirit  has  been  evoked 
which  will  not  soon  be  laid  again ; a taste  for 
art,  and  love  of  the  beautiful  are  arising,  and 
the  national  happiness  aud  the  national  welfare 
will  be  greatly,  nay,  immeasurably  advanced. 
Art  as  a joy-giver, — art  as  a great  teacher, 
must  be  fostered,  developed,  and  honoured. 

“ There  is  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 

Where  seeds  of  truth  and  love  might  grow, 
And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow  ; 

To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there, 

This  be  our  duty,  this  our  care.” 

Some  remarks  on  decorative  art,  the  great 
ignorance  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  art,  and 
the  want  of  artistical  operatives,  which  we 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  have  been 
quoted  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  kingdom.  We  have  seen  them  in  not 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  different  shapes  and 
channels, — a striking  evidence  as  it  appears  to 
us  of  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  ignorance  which  still  prevails  in  matters 
of  art,  is  indeed  as  we  then  said,  astounding, 
and  dearly  have  we  paid  for  it.  The  most 
recent  evidence  of  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
England  of  just  principles  of  art,  and  proper 
standards  of  taste  in  the  mind,  is  the  unlucky 
statue  that  o’er-rides  the  arch. 

Every  day  the  absurdity  of  the  conjunction 
becomes  more  evident  and  striking  ; every  suc- 
ceeding examination  shews  more  forcibly  the 
truth  of  our  often  repeated  prediction  and 
assertions, — the  statue  destroys  the  arch  and 
the  arch  destroys  the  statue;  like  the  two  Kil- 
kenny cats,  they  eat  up  one  another, leaving  no- 
thing but  the  tale  behind,— and  a sad,  sad,  tale 
it  is.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  journals  of  high 
i character  can  be  found  to  praise  the  monstrous 
mistake  (made  through  want  of  consideration 
and  persisted  in  through  pride),  and  to  lend 
their  aid  to  make  the  disgrace  permanent. 


We  would  fain  think  that  they  still,  in  their 
heart,  hope  they  may  be  unsuccessful. 

That  the  statue  will  remain,  great  as  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  its  removal  may  be,  is 
scarcely  to  be  believed.  A circular  has  been 
addressed  by  Lord  Morpeth  to  the  Royal 
Academicians,  to  obtain  their  opinions  on  the 
subject,  and,  we  must  suppose,  that  when  ob- 
tained, some  attention  will  be  paid  to  them. 
We  trust  every  artist  appealed  to  will  look  at 
the  question  without  reference  to  individuals, 
and  consider  that  the  artistical  reputation  of 
the  country  is  in  some  degree  in  his  hands. 

Apart  from  the  overpowering  weight  of 
objections  urged,  there  is  one  glaring  incon- 
gruity which  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,— 
we  mean  the  want  of  accordance  in  character. 
If  we  were  to  erect  a Corinthian  altar-piece  in 
a gothic  church,  or  put  crocketted  pinnacles 
on  an  Italian  campanile,  or  if  we  were  to 
place  on  the  head  of  a statue  purporting  to  be 
of  the  Greek  period,  a helmet  belonging  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  the  incongruity  would  at 
once  be  pointed  out,  and  scouted.  Yet  in  the 
case  before  us,  on  the  representation  of  a 
strictly  and  peculiarly  Roman  monument,  a 
figure  in  the  costume  of  the  19th  century  is  to 
be  permitted!  In  the  glare  of  the  other  even 
more  apparent  objections,  this,  which  of  itself 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  fatal,  has 
been  overlooked. 

A movement  has  at  last  been  made  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  to  induce  the  council 
to  consider  the  matter  in  question,  and  come 
to  some  resolution  upon  it.  We  trust  the 
effort  will  bo  successful,  and  the  vis  inertia 
there  be  overcome. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  HYDRAULIC 
CEMENTS. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  materials  used  in  building  are  always 
interesting;  but  perhaps  in  no  material  more 
so  than  in  the  articles  of  lime,  mortar,  and 
cement,  where  the  nature  of  the  composition 
and  the  proportions  differ  so  widely,  and  in 
regard  to  which  the  principles  on  which  the 
excellence  of  the  result  depends,  are  by  no 
means  yet  fully  understood. 

It  is  desirable  that  any  experiments  having 
a tendency  to  this  result  should  be  permanently' 
placed  on  record  for  future  reference  and  com- 
parison with  other  efforts  having  the  surae 
tendency.  With  this  view  I transmit  you  a 
statement  of  certain  experiments  on  two  qua- 
lities of  hydraulic  cements,  most  carefully  con- 
ducted. 

The  Liverpool  (old)  Gas  Company  are  now 
erecting  very  extensive  works  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  a considerable  part  of  the  brick- 
work of  which,  consisting  of  tanks  connected 
with  the  gasometers,  is  required  to  be  water- 
tight, and  is  subject  to  considerable  hydro- 
static pressure.  The  lime  generally  used  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  works  of  this  nature  is 
procured  from  Halkin,  in  Flintshire,  but  re- 
cently the  blue  lias  lime,  from  Warwickshire, 
has  been  introduced,  and  very  highly  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Alfred  King,  the  talented  en- 
gineer to  the  company',  determined  before  pro- 
ceeding, to  institute  a set  of  experiments  on  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  two  articles,  as  applied 
in  various  proportions,  and  under  circumstances 
of  different  character,  and  kindly  invited  a few 
professional  friends  to  witness  the  testing  of 
the  specimens. 

The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows  : — 
each  specimen  consisted  of  a small  pillar  of 
brickwork,  one  brick  square  and  three  courses 
in  height,  placed  upon  a board  so  that  it  could 
be  carefully  removed  without  disturbing  the 
joints.  The  composition  of  the  cement  was 
various  : from  pure  lime  up  to  one-fourth  lime 
and  three-fourths  sand,  the  sand  being  tolerably 
pure  and  free  from  earthy  particles,  but  rather 
fine  and  small  in  the  grain.  One  series  of 
the  specimens  were  immersed  in  water  imme- 
diately after  being  set,  where  they  remained 
from  the  23rd  of  September  to  the  22nd  of 
October.  Another  portion  were  left  to  stand 


twenty-four  hours,  and  then  plunged  into 
water,  where  they  remained  forthe  sameperiod. 
A third  portion  were  left  dry  without  being 
immersed.  The  bricks  were  all  well  moistened 
previous  to  being  set.  When  subjected  to  the 
test,  each  pillar  was  secured  in  a strong  iron 
frame.  Another  frame  was  dropped  over  the 
upper  course,  and  secured  to  it  with  screws. 
This  frame  was  suspended  from  a lever,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  which  weights  were  applied, 
care  being  taken,  by  means  of  another  screw, 
to  keep  the  lever  in  all  cases  perfectly  hori- 
zontal. The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  results. 

Specimens  immersed  in  water  immediately 
after  being  set : — 

No.  1.  Pure  Lias  lime.  This  required  a 
weight  of  1G55  lbs.  to  tear  it  asunder,  being  a 
pressure  of  nearly  20  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 
The  cement  extremely  hard  and  solid. 

No.  2.  Pure  Halkin  lime.  This  came 
asunder  with  the  slightest  weight.  The  cement 
very  soft. 

No.  3 One  part  Lias  lime  to  one  part  sand. 
Bore  a weight  of  825  lbs.  before  breaking 
asunder.  The  cement  rather  tender. 

No.  4.  One  part  Halkin  lime  to  one  part 
sand.  Would  not  bear  the  slightest  weight. 

Specimens  left  twenty-four  hours  dry',  and 
afterwards  immersed  in  water  for  one  month:  — 

No.  5.  Pure  Lias  lime.  Required  1510  lbs. 
to  tear  it  asunder.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
was  not  the  joint  which  gave  way,  but  the 
brick,  of  which  a thin  flake  adhered  to  the 
upper  course.  Another  specimen  of  the  same 
composition  broke  with  1,385  lbs.,  but  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  cement  to  the  bricks  was  not 
perfect — The  cement  in  these  cases  perfectly 
hard. 

No.  6.  Pure  Halkin  lime.  Would  not  bear 
the  test  at  all.  The  cement  quite  soft. 

No.  7.  One  part  Lias  to  one  sand,  broke  with 
245  lbs.  Another  specimen  of  the  same  com- 
position bore  510  lbs. 

No.  8.  One  part  Halkin  to  one  sand.  Would 
not  bear  the  test. 

Specimens  left  dry  for  one  month  : — 

No.  9.  Pure  Lias  lime.  Broke  with  1,000  lbs. 

No.  10.  Pure  Halkin  ditto.  Broke  with 
350  lbs. 

No.  11.  One  part  Lias  to  one  sand.  Broke 
with  645  lbs. 

No.  12.  One  part  Halkin  to  one  sand. 
Would  not  bear  the  test. 

No.  13.  One  part  Lias  to  two  sand.  Broko 
with  545  lbs. 

There  was  a consideiable  number  of  other 
specimens,  but  time  would  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  them. 

A few  inferences  may  fairly  be  deduced 
from  the  above  experiments. 

1 lie  first  is  the  evident  superiority'  of  the 
lias  lime  for  hydraulic  purposes,  since  it  ap- 
pears to  set  admirably  under  water,  in  which 
circumstances  its  greatest  strength  is  evolved. 

The  second  is,  that  to  secure  its  advantages 
as  a water-cement,  it  should  be  used  pure,  as  it 
is  seen  that  a mixture  of  equal  parts  with  sand, 
reduces  its  strength  one-half.  When  it  is  re- 
collected, however,  that  in  its  pure  state,  its 
cost  is  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  that 
of  Roman  cement,  this  cannot  be  considered  a 
very  material  objection. 

The  third  inference  is,  that  for  purposes  not 
hydraulic,  the  lias  lime  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  advantages  over  common  stone  lime. 
The  strongest  of  the  dry  specimens  was  the 
pure  lime,  contrary  to  the  usual  result  with  or- 
dinary limes,  whilst,  when  mixed  in  the  usual 
proportions  of  one  part  lime  to  two  of  sand, 
it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  peculiar  tena- 
city- I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  furnish  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
relation  to  a subject  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant. J.  A.  Pic  ton,  Architect. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  22nd,  1846. 


Firewood. — In  future,  foreign  deal  batten 
and  board  ends  are  admissible  as  firewood, 
in  lengths  of  twelve  inches,  if  split  into  two 
nearly  equal  pieces,  instead  ofinto  three  or  four 
pieces,  as  hitherto  required  ; and  in  lengths  of 
eighteen  inches  if  split  into  three  pieces,  in- 
stead of  into  four,  as  hitherto  required  for 
deal  and  board  ends,  and  into  two  instead  of 
three  pieces  for  batten  ends,  the  previous  re- 
gulations as  to  timber  ends  being  still  adhered 
to. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  FRESCO  PAINTING. 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  first 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Buss,  at  the 
Western  Literary  Institution,  already  men- 
tioned : — . 

The  subject  of  fresco  painting  is  one  ot 
national  importance,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  treasures  of  art  which  still  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  departed  greatness  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy.  Even  the  possession 
of  a peculiar  excellence  in  a particular  branch 
of  art,  will  enhance  the  importance  of  that  par- 
ticular state  or  nation  60  excelling.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  modern  German  school  of 
art,  whose  professors  have  taken  the  works  of 
the  early  Italian  masters  as  the  basis  of  their 
practice,  and  stimulated  by  the  munificence  of 
their  sovereign,  have  acquired  for  themselves 
in  a few  years  a character  for  art  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  places  Germany 
second  only  to  Italy. 

To  the  reflected  greatness  of  the  German 
school  we  principally  owe  the  present  great 
movement  in  art  in  this  country,  and  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  aided  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  eminent 
for  their  taste  and  judgment  in  art,  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  great  probability 
which  exists,  that  in  England  before  long,  there 
will  be  a permanent  school  of  fresco  paint- 
ing, equal  at  least  to  the  boasted  German 
school. 

A most  encouraging  commencement  has 
been  made  by  the  determination  of  the  Royal 
Commission  to  adorn  with  pictures,  the  inte- 
rior of  our  legislative  palace  at  Westminster, 
which  promises  not  only  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country,  but  to  tend  most  ma- 
terially to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  stan- 
dard of  the  public,  by  presenting  for  their 
emulation,  through  the  medium  of  the  pencil, 
the  acts  of  patriotism,  or  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  their  illustrious  countrymen. 

The  people  at  length  have  become  alive  to 
the  charms  of  art,  and  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  that  of  a 
free  (or  comparatively  free)  admission  to  our 
national  depositories  of  the  productions  of  art 
or  of  nature;  which  is  sufficiently  evinced  by 
the  Parliamentary  returns  made  of  the  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  national  exhibitions,  and  of 
the  absence  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  any 
desire  to  do  wilful  damage. 

The  three  exhibitions  which  have  taken 
place  at  Westminster-ball,  under  the  auspices 
of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  have  com- 
pletely set  at  rest  those  doubts  entertained  by 
our  wonder-seeking  countrymen,  whether 
England  was  capable  of  producing  works  of 
art  in  the  historic  style — forgetting,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Barry,  West, 
Hilton,  Briggs,  Ilaydon,  Bacon,  Blake,  and 
Flaxinan  are  natives  of  our  United  Kingdom, 
and  had  never  been  stimulated  either  by  hopes 
or  rewards  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
this  country. 

This  great  question  has,  however,  not  been 
brought  to  so  successful  a result,  without  very 
considerable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
who  have  competed — for  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  expended  could  not  have  amounted  to 
less  than  18,000/.  or  20,000/. ; while  in  return 
the  Royal  Commissioners  have  only  distributed 
6,000/.  in  rewards,  4,000/.  of  which  were  re- 
ceived at  the  doors  by  the  charge  of  one  shilling 
for  admission!  However,  the  national  cha- 
racter has  been  vindicated,  and  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  gentlemen 
selected  to  execute  the  frescos  in  the  House 
of  Lords  will  acquit  themselves  of  their  arduous 
task  with  honour,  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  importing  either  Italian,  French,  or  German 
artists  to  shew  us  how  English  subjects  should 
be  painted. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  while  our 
native  artists  are  thus  making  great  efforts 
and  rapid  strides  towards  excellence,  the 
second  building  in  the  metropolis  (the  Royal 
Exchange)  should  have  been  confided  to  a 
German  artist  to  decorate;  and  in  a similar 
unnational  spirit  has  the  commission  for  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Glasgow 
been,  by  the  Committee  of  Taste,  given  to 
Mons.  Marochetti. 

As  the  critiques  written  upon  the  works  in 
fresco  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  visitors  generally  (including  a 
large  portion  of  artists  themselves),  were 
characterised  by  a want  of  acquaintance  with 


the  capabilities  of  fresco,  its  peculiarities,  and 
of  the  totally  different  process  by  which  fresco 
pictures  are  produced  from  that  of  any  works 
in  oil  or  tempera  painting,  the  lecturer 
stated,  that  he  considered  it  would  add  much 
to  the  interest  and  to  the  clear  understanding 
of  the  subject,  if,  in  these  two  lectures  on  fresco, 
a slight  picture  (sufficient  to  shew  the  process), 
were  to  be  painted.  He  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  kind  of  frame-work  which  it  was 
advisable  to  adopt  for  fresco  pictures. 

A brick  wall  is  not  desirable  as  the  recipient 
of  the  plaster  upon  which  a fresco  is  to  be 
executed;  as  Messrs.  C.  II.  Smith  and  Dyce 
are  of  opinion  that  the  London  bricks  are 
highly  charged  with  salts,  which  exude  every 
time  the  wall  is  moistened  or  damped,  and  will 
effloresce  upon  the  surface  of  the  picture — an 
evil  which  has  been  encountered  by  some 
artists  already.  To  prevent  this,  a bydrofuge 
of  wax,  resin,  and  oil,  should  be  spread  over 
the  wall  previously  to  laying  the  grounds  for 
fresco,  by  which  the  damp  would  be  inter- 
cepted. But  the  safer  plan  would  be,  to  use 
battens  and  lath  instead  of  the  brickwork  : this 
mode  receives  additional  recommendation  from 
the  fact,  that  none  of  the  experimental  frescos 
painted  upon  such  a framework,  have  shewn 
any  of  the  defects  which  would  result  from 
salts  or  from  damp. 

Where  great  lightness,  or  removable  fres- 
cos, are  required,  a frame  of  wood,  with 
wire-work  of  either  iron  or  copper,  could  be 
used,  instead  of  the  laths ; and  the  Italians 
have  a method  of  preparing  coarse  canvas, 
protected  by  laths  at  the  back,  which  has  a 
great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  others. 
If  a brick  or  stone  wall  lie  selected  to  paint 
upon,  it  will  require  to  be  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore laying  the  rough  coat  of  plaster.  This 
first  layer  is  composed  of  river  sand  and  lime, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one 
of  lime,  or  three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. 
A wall  thus  prepared,  the  old  authors  and 
the  German  artists  maintain,  should  remain 
in  this  state,  even  for  a space  of  two  or 
three  years,  in  order  to  harden  and  to  ame- 
liorate the  causticity  of  the  lime  ; but  on  this 
point  our  practical  men  in  this  country  differ. 
They  state,  that  if  the  wall  be  not  in  a bad 
state,  the  mortar  will  dry  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  and  after  that  period  the  lime 
undergoes  no  other  change.  Also,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lime,  that  it  need  not  be  so  old  as 
required  by  Professor  Cornelius,  who,  it  is 
stated,  kept  the  lime  eight  years  before  he 
commenced  his  works  in  the  Ludwig  Kirche. 

Our  plasterers  are  of  opinion,  that  a few 
months  are  amply  sufficient  to  extract  the  in- 
jurious tendencies  of  lime.  The  lecturer  stated 
that  he  had  used  lime  of  various  degrees  of 
strength  and  age,  and  that  the  lime  he  had 
been  furnished  with  by  an  experienced  plas- 
terer, and  which  had  been  slacked  only  a few 
months,  proved  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  neither 
blistered,  became  patchy,  nor  changed  the 
colours.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may 
be  considered,  that  a greater  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  lime  a 
very  long  time,  than  there  is  any  real  occasion 
for ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of 
the  defects,  failures,  and  mischances  attending 
fresco  works,  are  more  attributable  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  walls  than  the  excess  of  causticity 
in  the  lime. 

The  second  coat  should  be  composed  of  more 
lime,  two  parts  or  less  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  ; 
and  when  this  has  set,  the  intonaco  may  be 
laid.  This  is  the  third  layer  of  plaster,  upon 
which  the  picture  is  painted.  Some  artists 
substitute  marble-dust  for  the  sand,  but  it  does 
not  work  so  agreeably  as  the  sand,  and  is  to 
some  eyes  disagreeably  white.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  early  Italian 
masters,  to  have  drawn  with  charcoal  the  de- 
sign upon  the  dry  wall,  and  then  to  wash  in 
the  outlines  with  a brush  and  some  ochre,  and 
over  these  markings  to  have  laid  a very  thin 
intonaco,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  see  the  draw- 
ing through  it,  and  on  the  portion  of  wet 
plaster  to  complete  the  painting. 

The  colours  employed  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely of  mineral  origin,  carefully  selected,  well 
ground,  and  kept  in  small  pots  with  covers  to 
them.  Ultramarine  is  a difficult  colour  to 
manage,  as  it  is  apt  to  fall  off  the  picture  in 
the  form  of  powder;  to  remedy  this,  the  Ita- 
lians usually  painted  this  part  in  tempera  over 
a ground  of  black  or  red,  or  a mixture  of  both. 
Lake  is  not  available  in  fresco,  and  it  is  sup- 


posed that  the  boasted  colour  called  haematite, 
and  by  several  other  names,  was  in  reality  no 
nearer  to  the  quality  of  lake  than  Indian  red, 
to  judge  also  from  some  English  specimens 
which  have  been  procured.  Whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  the  time,  those  colours  which  do 
not  quickly  change  upon  a trial  slab  may  be 
used. 

Having  a well-dried  rough  coat  of  plaster 
upon  a frame  work  with  laths,  clean  washed 
river  sand,  and  lime  a few  months  old  ; dis- 
tilled or  rain  water,  brushes  rather  long  in  the 
hair,  and  colours  of  mineral  origin,  with  a 
few  metallic  preparations,  all  of  which  have 
been  tested  ; the  grounds  may  be  laid  and  the 
picture  painted  with  little  or  no  fears  as  to  the 
results.  In  the  application  of  the  colours,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  no  depth  be- 
yond the  dry  state  of  the  colour  is  available  in 
pure  fresco  ; that  a tint  compounded  of  lime 
dries  gradually  lighter  by  three  or  four  degrees, 
and  that  a wash,  i.  e.  colour  diluted  with  water 
without  any  lime,  dries  a little  lighter,  while 
the  ground  under  it  dries  three  or  tour  degrees 
lighter,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
tint  when  dry  is  annoyingly  dark,  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  ground. 

Of  the  cartoon  sketches  for  colour,  effect, 
&c.,  the  care  is  much  the  same  as  that  re- 
quired for  any  work  upon  which  the  artist  is 
willing  to  trust  his  reputation  ; every  point 
must  be  decided  before  the  picture  should  be 
commenced,  avoiding  dark  subjects  and  those 
requiring  transparency  and  depth,  which  be- 
long more  to  oil  painting  than  fresco. 

The  lecture  proved  very  interesting  to  a 
large  audience. 


AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 


PROJECTIONS.- 


F.XTF.BNAIi  INCLOSURES. 

In  the  matter  of  an  information  from  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 


DIVISION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Staley  having  converted  one  house 
in  Sun-row,  Islington,  into  two,  “ each  having 
a separate  entrance  and  staircase,  and  not 
being  divided  by  a proper  party-wall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  headed  ‘ Division  of 
Buildings,’  in  schedule  D,  part  III.,  of  the 
said  Act,”  the  district  surveyor  gave  him  no- 
tice of  irregularity,  and  finding  the  same  not 
amended  at  the'  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours,  gave  information  of  the  same  to  the 
referees. 

Their  award  was  : — “ That  inasmuch  as  the 
building  in  question  had  been  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  a separate  entrance  and  staircase  has 
been  formed  to  each  part,  such  building  is  to 
be  deemed  to  be  two  separate  bouses, — and 
inasmuch  as  such  houses  are  not  divided  the 
one  from  the  other  by  a party  structure,  built 
in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials  required 
by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  the  same 
are  contrary  to  the  said  Act,  and  ought  to  be 
altered  or  amended.  And  we  do  hereby  direct 
the  said  James  Staley  forthwith  to  alter  and 
amend  the  same  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions, rules,  and  directions  of  the  last-menti- 
oned Act.” 


In  the  matter  of  the  information  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  that 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  had  fixed  a blind- 
box  or  case  made  of  wood,  to  the  front  wall  of 
a house  in  Regent-street,  continuing  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  front, 
over  the  one  pair  windows. 

The  referees  awarded:  — “That  the  work 
in  question  is  contrary  to  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  and  that  any  such  projection  as 
the  one  in  question,  being  of  wood  and  stand- 
ing before  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  not  within 
the  reveals  of  the  several  windows  to  which 
the  blind  therein  is  intended  to  apply,  is  con- 
trary to  the  said  Act,  and  we  do  hereby  direct 
that  such  blind-box  be  forthwith  taken  down 
and  removed.” 


relative  to  a certain  inclosure  standing  upon  the 
lead  flat  in  the  rear  of  a house  in  Oxford-street, 
on  and  above  the  level  of  the  one  pair  floor,— the 
referees  awarded  in  July  last,  that  the  same 
was  an  extension  of  the  main  building,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  “ built  of  sound  bricks,  , 
or  of  stone,  or  of  such  bricks  and  stone  toge-  • 
ther,  laid  in  and  with  mortar  or  cement,”  and  I 
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of  the  thickness,  &c.,  required  by  the  Act, 
must  be  altered  and  amended. 

This  amendment  was  made  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  bars  and  plates  of  iron,  for  timber 
quarters  and  boards.  The  referees  having; 
made  a second  survey,  on  the  application  of 
the  surveyor,  have  since  certified  “ that  such 
external  inclosure  has  not  been  made,  by  such 
alteration,  conformable  with  the  provisions  of 
the  said  first-mentioned  Act.” 

MATERIALS  OF  EXTERNAL  WALLS. 

Mr.  Stevens  having;  erected  certain  building’s 
of  wood  in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green,  an  information  was  laid  against  him  by 
the  district  surveyor. 

When  before  the  referees,  Mr.  Stevens 
stated  that  the  buildings  in  question  were  for 
the  purpose  of  a contract  to  be  terminated  at 
Midsummer  next,  and  that  he  was  in  treaty  for 
the  lease  of  the  ground,  upon  obtaining  which 
he  intended  to  erect  buildings  in  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

The  referees  determined, — “ that  the  build- 
ings in  question  not  being  insulated  buildings, 
and  being  built  of  wood,  are  contrary  to  the 
said  Act,  but  inasmuch  as  no  other  building 
stands  within  fifty  feet  of  the  said  buildings, 
and  having  reference  to  the  circumstances 
stated  by  the  said  John  Stevens,  we  defer  to 
make  any  direction  in  the  matter  until  the  ex- 
piration of  nine  months  from  the  date  hereof, 
unless  any  building  be  erected  or  be  begun  to 
be  built  within  thirty  feet  from  the  said  build- 
ings, within  the  herein  mentioned  period  of 
time,  in  which  case  we  hereby  direct  that  the 
buildings  hereby  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  be  taken  down 
and  removed.” 


NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  FINE 
ART  ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TALK  RATIONALLY  ON  THE 
SUBJECT. 

On  the  first  appearance  in  our  columns  of  the 
papers  headed  “The  Young  Architects  of  Eng- 
land, by  one  of  themselves,”  we  received  more 
angry  letters  respecting  them,  than  have  fallen 
to  our  lot  during  the  whole  of  our  connection 
with  the  public.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  did 
not  positively  lose  subscribers  in  consequence, 
— the  threats  of  departure  were  numerous, — 
but  this  in  no  degree  swayed  us.  We  have 
more  dominant  motives  of  action  than  even 
the  desire  to  increase  thesale  of  The  Builder, 
and  believing  conscientiously  that  these  papers, 
notwithstanding  some  faults  of  style,  and  occa- 
sional error  of  judgment,  displayed  great  abi- 
lity, and  were  calculated  to  effectmuch  good,  we 
did  not  refrain  from  publishing  them. 

For  reasons  already  stated  in  our  pages,  the 
author  of  them,  Mr.  Kerr,  has  been  led  to 
place  his  views  before  the  public  in  a more 
complete  form,  under  the  title  at  the  head  of 
this  notice,  and  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
we  printed  his  first  letters,  we  recommend  the 
work  for  perusal  and  careful  consideration. 

Instead  of  the  letter  form  in  which  the  first 
remarks  appeared,  the  author  has  adopted  that 
of  dialogue,  by  means  of  which  much  that 
would  be  otherwise  obscure  is  explained  and 
elucidated.  The  parties  to  it  are  thus  intro- 
duced:— 

“ Of  the  very  respectable  Mr.  Ileavyith’heel, 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  say  one  word 
in  addition  to  the  simple  mention  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Newleafe  is  a gentleman  perhaps  less 
known.  Being  of  retired  habits  and  somewhat 
thoughtful  in  disposition,  it  happens  that  his 
views  on  many  subjects  are  considered  pecu- 
liar. 

These  gentlemen  having  met  frequently  (as 
I am  told)  at  the  residence  of  my  friend  the 
very  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Verditurus  the 
librarian,  their  conversation  would  turn  to  the 
subject  of  architecture.  And  here  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  their  opinions  were  widely  differ- 
ent ; Mr.  Ileavyith’heel  claiming  that  his 
views  were  the  generally  received  doctrine. 
Wherefore  it  was  proposed  that  a few  evenings 
should  be  specially  devoted  to  the  systematic 
exposition  by  Mr.  Newleafe  of  his  views.” 

Mr.  Ileavyith’heel,  it  should  be  said,  and 
indeed  it  is  acknowledged,  by  no  means  fully 
represents  the  argument  on  his  side  of  the 
question. 

One  great  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  shew 
to  what  a small  extent  architecture  as  a fine 


art  is  understood  and  practised,  and  to  destroy 
the  dominion  of  precedent. 

The  following  extracts  will  elucidate  this  : — 

“ While,  then,  I condemn  the  Authority- 
system — the  All-mannerism — the  Rule  and 
regulation  doctrine — of  our  age,  in  Archi- 
tecture, (and  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most 
backward  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  us,)  yet  I must 
not  foolishly  assail  the  very  principles  of  human 
nature  by  censuring  the  fact  Fashion.  Were 
I to  expect  Mannerism  to  be  overthrown  I 
should  but  put  myself  among  the  ranks  of  those 
correctors  of  fate,  whose  Harmony  Halls  and 
Little  Bentleys  and  Nauvoos  are  standard  jokes 
for  the  world.  Fashion  will  rule,  must  rule: 
and  thus  far,  manner — regulation — style — is  a 
natural  human  phenomenon. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  what  I complain  of:  it 
is  the  confounding  of  mere  manner  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  propriety  and  The 
Beautiful — your  doctrines  of  the  Rules  of  Art 
by  models — infallibles — orthodox  sovereigns  to 
rule  Design — your  putting  imagination  into 
leading  strings  from  the  Past,  orders,  styles, 
precedent,  authority — this  is  what  I bear  so 
great  a grudge  against.  I demand  a why  for 
all  your  rules  and  precepts  ; and  somehow  (it 
is  perhaps  my  misfortune)  I cannot  see  a 
sufficient  reason  in  the  mere  fact  that  the 
“ancients”  or  the  “great  masters”  did  thus 
and  so.  If  you  choose  to  be  a machine  wound 
up  by  Greek  or  Goth  or  Tudor  or  Italian,  am 
I therefore  to  be  such  a machine  likewise  ? I 
claim  equality  with  your  authorities  as  a man, 
to  think  for  myself  and  to  decide  against  them 
utterly  and  fearlessly  if  I see  fit ; and  if  you 
deny  my  plea,  I ought  to  claim  superiority 
to  them  as  an  older  man  ; I live  in  an  older 
world. 

Architecture  has  lazes;  but  they  are  not 
such  as  those.  They  are  the  abstract  laws  of 
Nature  and  Reason  ; not  the  dicta  of  Anti- 
quarians or  the  Rules  of  Batty  Langleys.  The 
remains  of  Antiquity  are  properly  subjects 
for  our  criticism  not  our  imitation.  Judge 
them  by  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Reason— the 
laws  of  Architecture  and  every  thing  else,  and 
inquire  whether  they  fulfil  their  requirements  ; 
if  they  do  (and  frequently  they  most  eminently 
do),  it  is  pleasurable  to  see  it;  take  courage 
and  follow  them  (their  principles  of  Art — their 
spirit,  not  their  manner) : and  if  they  do  not 
(and  frequently  they  do  not),  then,  whatever 
be  their  antiquity,  whoever  their  authors,  what- 
ever the  associations  wrapt  around  them,  they 
are  bad ; profit  by  their  failure  to  avoid  like 
errors.” 

In  his  desire,  however,  elsewhere,  to  change 
the  system  and  destroy  “copyism,”  Mr.  Kerr 
falls  foul  of  much  that  is  valuable.  The  history  of 
architecture  is  the  history  of  progress,  and  the 
advances  of  succeeding  nations  have  been 
commenced  where  their  predecessors  left  off. 

He  is  anxious  to  see  Vitruvius  put  on  one 
side : — 

“ Now,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  next  move  ? 
For  that  is,  after  all,  the  great  end  of 
Philosophy. 

We  began  with  the  book  — the  mere 
dogma : then  we  cast  aside  the  book  for 
the  model  — the  remains,  — we  determined 
to  examine  for  ourselves : the  next  step 
— will  it  be  to  cast  aside  both  book  and 
model,  dogma  and  “ remains,”  and  determine 
to  think  for  ourselves — design  for  ourselves? 
Let  me  say  we  are  in  the  transition  from 
Vitruvius  to  Truth  : we  have  forsaken  faith 
for  fact;  the  natural  next  step  would  be  to 
leave  fact  for  Reason.  1 am  glad  to  think  it 
may  be  so;  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency.  We 
hear  more  said  of  the  principles  followed  in  the 
“ authorities:”  the  next  step  is  to  discover  that 
true  principles  are  independent  of  the  “ autho- 
rities ;”  and  then  we  may  hear  of  Nature  and 
Reason  instead  of  Precedent,  and  find  Art 
superseding  Copyism.” 

“ I shall  remark  this  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  Fine  Art  in  which 
so  much  depends  immediately  on  study  as  in 
Architecture.  The  spirit  at  which  theMusician 
(Composer)  labours — the  effect  at  which  the 
Sculptor  or  the  Painter  labours — even  that 
which  the  poet  elaborates  in  his  work — is 
perhaps  less  a thing  of  study,  than  the  Design 
which  the  work  of  the  Architect  might  shew. 
Not  as  at  present  done — not  in  the  “running 
up  of  a front,”  but  in  a true  work  of  the  Fine 
Art  Architecture.  Deeply  acquired  skill — in 
a thousandjways — careful  design — down  to  the 
minutest  feature — ought  to  appear.  Else  the 


work  is  a botch-— a slovenly  mess,  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  real  Art.” 

Against  one  great  error  in  the  book,  the 
endeavour  to  disconnect  architecture  and 
construction,  we  cannot  caution  our  readers  too 
carefully.  Architecture  is  not  appearance 
merely,  as  the  Newleafe  discourses  set  forth, 
but  the  art  and  science  of  building  according  to 
certain  rules  and  laws.  As  this  is  a matter  of 
considerable  moment,  we  shall  return  to  it  when 
we  have  more  leisure  and  greater  space  at  dis- 
posal. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  RULES  FOR  CAL- 
CULATING EQUILIBRATED  ARCHES  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  A RAILWAY, 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NUMEROUS  INSTANCES  OF  FAILURE 
WHICH  nAVE  LATELY  BEEN  RECORDED  IN  THE 
PAGES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  JOURNALS. 

In  our  last  number,  page  508,  we  shoived 
in  what  manner  to  calculate  the  modulus  of 
the  curve  for  the  particular  case  proposed  ; it 
therefore  only  now  remains  to  show  the  me- 
thod of  finding  the  several  ordinates  cor- 
responding to  the  assumed  values  of  the  am- 
plitudes ; and  for  that  purpose, — 

Put  m — the  modulus  of  the  curve,  as  repre- 
sented by  equation  (A). 
n = the  value  of  the  series  2 -f-  -j.  -f-  ^ -f 
~TT  TTTT  J-7TT  + &c.  ==  2'718282  J 
p — the  parameter  or  thickness  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  which  is  also  the 
least  ordinate, 

x = any  abscissa  or  amplitude,  estimated 
on  the  horizontal  axis,  and 
y = the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any 
value  of  x. 

Then,  by  the  principles  of  the  differential 
calculus,  the  general  equation  which  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  curve  of  equilibration,  is  found 

P / x x \ . . 

to  be  w = — ( n — -4-  n ) an(*  when  tins 

2 ' m~  mh 

equation  is  expressed  in  specific  terms  it  be- 
parameter 

comes  ordinate— ^ x 

amp.  amp. 

2-718282  m0^‘  + 2-718282  ™°‘<' 

In  this  equation  the  parameter  and  the  mo- 
dulus are  constant  for  any  particular  case,  the 
parameter  being  always  one  of  the  data,  and 
the  modulus  being  calculated  from  equation  (A) 
and  its  rule  after  the  manner  already  exem- 
plified. 

If  the  value  of  the  modulus  as  expressed  in 
equation  (A),  were  substituted  instead  of  it  in 
equation  (B),  it  would  manifestly  render  the 
equation  for  the  ordinate  very  complicated,  and 
particularly  so,  as  it  enters  in  the  character  of 
an  exponent ; it  has,  therefore,  been  thought 
better  to  separate  the  modulus  from  the  general 
formula,  and  to  express  its  value  by  an  inde- 
pendent equation,  for  by  viewing  it  in  this  sepa- 
rate and  detached  manner,  the  subject  is  ren- 
dered comparatively  simple. — The  rule  sup- 
plied by  the  above  formula,  when  expressed  in 
words  at  length,  is  as  follows  : — 

Rule. — Raise  or  involve  the  constant  quantitv 
2-718282,  to  such  a power  as  is  denoted  by 
x 

the  fractional  exponent  _,  or  amplitude  + 
m 

modulus;  then  multiply  the  sum  of  that 
power  of  the  constant  quantity  and  its  reci- 
procal by  half  the  parameter,  and  the  product 
will  be  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any 
assuraed  value  of  the  amplitude. 

The  rule,  as  it  is  here  expressed,  is  as  simple 
as  can  well  be  desired ; but  since  the  exponent 
is  a fractional  quantity,  having  its  numerator 
variable,  it  cannot  be  praotised  otherwise  than 
by  logarithms  ; this,  however,  creates  no  diffi- 
culty, for  since  it  is  only  common  logarithms 
that  enter  the  operation,  they  are  found  at  once 
from  a table  of  these  numbers  ; and,  by  taking 
the  amplitude  at  equal  intervals,  the  results 
are  deduced  from  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

The  common  logarithm  of  the  number 
2-718282,  is  0-4342945  ; and  since  this  is  con- 
stant for  every  case  of  the  equilibrated  arch 
with  a horizontal  extrados,  the  rule  becomes 
greatly  simplified,  and  may  be  expressed  as 
follows. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  constant  log.  0-4342945 
by  the  amplitude  or  abscissa,  and  divide  by 
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the  modulus  of  the  curve,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  a number,  which  being 
added  to  its  reciprocal,  and  the  sum  multi- 
plied by  half  the  parameter,  the  product  will 
be  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  as- 
sumed value  of  the  amplitude. 

Taking  for  illustration  the  second  of  the 
preceding  examples,  let  it  be  proposed  to  de- 
termine the  ordinate  corresponding  to  an  am- 
plitude of  18  feet,  the  modulus  being  10-57654 
feet,  as  calculated  in  the  example  here  alluded 

Here,  then,  by  the  rule  we  have  0-4342954  x 

1 8 

= 0-7391170,  which  is  the  logarithm 

10-57654  ...  1 

of  5-48425,  and  the  reciprocal  of  this,  is 

= 0-18234;  therefore,  by  adding  and  multi- 
plying by  half  the  parameter,  we  get  (5*48-1254- 

0-18224)  x - = 14-16547  feet  for  the  ordinate 

sought. 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  method  of  cal- 
culating an  individual  ordinate,  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  shew  how  the  process  is  to  be  modified 
in  calculating  a series  ot  ordinates  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  arch. 

Retaining  still  the  same  example,  let  the 
semi-span  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  ten 
intervals  of  3-1  fret  each,  beginning  at  a point 
in  the  horizontal  roadway  directly  over  the 
crown  of  the  arch  ; then  the  several  amplitudes 
for  which  the  ordinates  have  to  be  calculated, 
estimated  in  order  from  the  middle  of  the  areh, 
are  31;  6-2;  9-3;  12-4;  15-5;  18-6;  21-7; 
24-8;  27-9,  and  31  feet,  the  ordinate  corre- 
sponding to  the  last  of  these  being  47  feet,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  calculating  the  mo- 
dulus. 

Now  each  of  the  required  ordinates  may  be 
calculated  independently,  after  the  manner  ex- 
hibited above,  by  taking  the  amplitude  corre- 
sponding to  any  required  ordinate ; but  by  the 
application  of  a certain  expedient,  the  work 
can  be  greatly  simplified,  as  the  several  loga- 
rithms and  their  arithmetical  complements  can 
be  deduced  from  each  other  by  the  application 
of  a common  difference ; and  this  common 
difference  is  equal  to  the  constant  quantity 
0-4342945,  multiplied  by  the  common  interval 
3-1,  and  divided  by  the  modulus  10-57654 ; it 
is  therefore  in  the  present  case  equal  to 
0-4342945  x 3'U  10-57654  = -1272924  ; to 
this  common  difference  add  the  logarithm  of 
half  the  parameter,  and  the  sum  will  be  the 
first  logarithm  in  the  series  ; then,  by  adding 
the  common  difference  as  often  as  there  are 
ordinates  to  be  found,  the  whole  series  will 
thus  be  obtained.  If  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  each  of  these  logarithms  and  their  re- 
spective arithmetical  complements  be  added 
together,  the  sums  will  be  the  values  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinates.  All  this,  however,  will 
he  more  clearly  perceived  by  the  following  ta- 
bular exhibition. 


Common 
difference  to 
be  added. 
0*1272924. 

Common 
difference  to 
be  added, 
9*8727076. 

Numbers 
from  the 
first 
column. 

Num- 

from  the 
second 
column. 

Sums  from 
the  third 
and  fourth 
columns. 

0*5252324 

0*2706476 

3*3514 

1*8648 

5*2162 

0*6525248 

0*1433552 

4*4928 

1*3911 

5*8839 

0*7798172 

0*0160628 

6*0231 

1*0377 

7*0608 

0*9071096 

9*8887704 

8*0744 

0*7741 

8*8485 

1*0344020 

9*7614780 

10*8243 

0*5774 

11*4017 

1-1616944 

9*6341856 

14*5109 

0*4307 

14*9516 

1 ‘2889868 

9*5068932 

19*4530 

0*3213 

197743 

I*4l62792 

9*3796008 

26*0783 

0*2397 

26*3180 

1-5435716 

9*2523084 

34*9600 

0*1788 

35*1388 

Having  thus  determined  the  several  ordinates 
of  the  semi-arch,  according  to  the  assumed 
values  of  the  amplitudes,  it  now  remains  to  be 
shown  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  applied 
in  the  actual  delineation  of  the  curve  ; and  for 
this  purpose,  draw  the  straight  line,  AF,  in 
any  direction  at  pleasure  to  represent  the  span  of 
the  arch,  which  make  equal  to  62  feet,  agreeably 
to  the  data.  Bisect  AF  in  E,  and  at  the  point 
of  bisection  erect  the  perpendicular  EC, making 
it  equal  to  47  feet,  which  is  the  given  vertical 
distance  between  the  impost  and  the  roadway, 
and  through  the  point  C draw  the  straight  line 
BG,  equal  and  parallel  to  AF,  the  span  of  the 
arch  ; then  is  BG  the  horizontal  estrados.  On 
BG,  both  ways  from  C,  set  off  the  several  am- 
plitudes 3-1  ; 6-2 ; 9-3,  &c.,  according  to  the 
series,  and  through  the  several  points  at  which 


these  amplitudes  terminate  draw  vertical  lines 
originating  in  the  roadway  or  estrados,  BG, 
and  set  off  on  these  lines  the  values  in  the  last 


column  of  the  preceding  table,  beginning  with 
5 feet,  the  given  thickness  at  the  crown  on  the 
central  line  CE;  then  through  the  several  points 
where  these  ordinates  terminate,  let  a curve 
line  be  traced,  and  it  will  form  the  arch  of 
equilibration  required,  or  such  as  will  just 
sustain  itself  without  the  re-action  of  other 
contiguous  arches. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  method  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  all  rail- 
way arches  having  horizontal  extrados ; for  in 
all  such  erections,  unless  it  be  in  passing 
through  towns  or  other  crowded  localities,  the 
appearance  of  the  arch  is  of  no  consequence, 
and  ought  to  have  no  influence  whatever  in 
fixing  the  choice  of  form,  in  comparison  to  the 
paramount  object  of  obtaining  stability  and 
strength. 

The  example  which  we  have  chosen  is  rather 
an  extreme  one,  the  rise  being  considerably 
greater  than  half  the  span  ; this  case  has  been 
adopted  on  purpose,  to  shew  the  effect  which 
such  unusual  proportions  have  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  arch  ; but  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  configuration  that  might 
not  be  tolerated  in  constructions  where  orna- 
ment itself  is  an  object  of  importance.  T. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  and  spacious  custom-house  is  to  be 
erected  at  Southampton.  A site  adjoining 
the  docks  has  been  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners. To  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Iloly 
Rhood  Ward  have  objected,  as  detrimental  to 
all  property  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  court  houses  at 

Dorchester  on  premises  near  the  jail,  at  an  esti- 
mated expense  of  12,000/,  reduced  to  9,000/., 
by  value  of  materials  and  sale  of  interest  in 

present  property,  estimated  at  3,000/. -The 

Wesleyans  are  said  to  be  erecting  a school  on 
a magnificent  scale,  near  Taunton. A do- 

nation of  1,000/.  has  been  given  by  Lady  Bas- 
sett towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  parish 
church  of  Illogan,  Cornwall,  which  was  to  be 
reopened  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

A sum  of  no  less  than  100,000/.  has  been 

expended,  it  is  said,  by  Lord  Ward  on  the  re- 
building and  enlarging  of  the  Level  Furnaces  at 
Brierley  Hill,  South  Staffordshire.  A rail- 
way, with  locomotive  engines,  has  been  formed 
for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  iron  stone  from 
his  lordship’s  pits  at  Park  Colliery  to  the  fur- 
naces, a length  of  two  miles.  The  opening  of 
these  works  will  give  employment  to  a vast 
number  of  bands  at  the  furnaces  and  collieries. 

Rapid  changes  are  in  progress  at  Ipswich 

in  connection  with  the  railway,  amongst  which 
are  what  will  constitute  when  finished  “ a con- 
tinuous and  splendid  line  of  quayage  and  tram- 
way from  Bridge-street  round  to  the  gas 
dock.”  Houses  are  being  razed  also,  for  the 
substitution  of  a new  street  at  the  bottom  of 
Friars-street ; new  steam-mills  of  white  brick 
are  in  course  of  erection,  and  other  works, 
such  as  walls,  tram-ways,  roads,  &c.,  are  in 

simultaneous  progress. A beneficent  but 

humbly-minded  gentleman  who  will  not  per- 
mit his  name  to  be  announced,  proposes  to  ap- 
propriate 10,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  in  Leeds  with  parsonage  and  sc  hool 
endowment,  &c.,  which  it  is  thought  will  cost 

about  20,000/.  in  all. The  Hull  General 

Cemetery  Company  are  advertising  for  tenders 
for  works  connected  with  their  undertaking. 
The  drains  are  nearly  completed  and  other 
works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced. 


A corps  of  surveyors  is  now  engaged  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  on  Ben  Nevis  in  Scot- 
land, where,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
gister, they  have  a theodolite  constructed  by 
Ramsden,  3 feet  in  diameter,  with  eight  mi- 
croscopes, reading  to  tenths  of  seconds,  and  by 
which,  with  the  aid  of  sun  mirrors  on  distant 
mountain  tops,  it  is  expected  that  observations 
may  be  taken  at  a distance  of  120  to  150  miles ; 
indeed  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  that 
Knocklayde,  in  Ireland,  will  be  thus  observed 
from  Ben  Nevis.  So  correct  and  elaborate  is 
this  ordnance  survey,  it  is  said,  that  in  Ireland, 
where  it  has  been  completed,  no  new  survey 

has  been  required  for  railway  lines. The 

cathedral  at  Glasgow  was  lately  visited  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  who  inspected  the  im- 
provements now  in  progress  there,  and  also 
considered  the  further  improvements  proposed 

by  the  architect,  Mr.  Blore. A new  water- 

company  has  been  formed  at  Dumfermline 
with  a capital  of  10,000/.,  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  with  abundance  of  pure  water,  the  quan- 
tity at  present  provided  being  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  quantity  reported  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  on  the  Sanatory 
Condition  of  Large  Towns,  as  being  in  general 
necessary,  apart  altogether  from  what  should 
be  provided  for  cleansing  streets,  scouring 
drains,  extinguishing  fires,  &c. A very  effi- 

cient improvement  Bill,  to  be  applied  tor,  is 
said  to  be  in  course  of  preparation  at  Aber- 
deen. Amongst  the  leading  points  to  be  kept 
in  view,  a local  paper  enumerates  perfect 
drainage,  regular  cleansing  of  all  squares, 
streets,  lanes,  closes  and  courts,  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  stringent  regulations  as  to 
scavenger  work,  powers  for  even  enforcing 
some  degree  of  internal  cleanliness  in  dwell- 
ings, thorough  ventilation,  by  new  thorough- 
fares, proper  width  of  streets,  and  plans  and 
alterations  of  houses,  mercantile  facilities,  ex- 
terior adornment,  & c.,  and  it  is  intended  to 
place  the  gas,  provision  markets,  sewers  and 
their  produce,  abbatoir  and  cattle  market,  along 
with  water,  under  the  management  of  a public 

board. The  Irish  Board  of  Works  lately 

issued  advertisements,  calling  for  contracts  to 
be  sent  in  by  the  30th  instant,  for  supplying 
some  60,000  or  70,000  wheelbarrows,  immense 
quantities  of  clay-picks,  quarry-picks,  and 
other  implements  for  road  labour.  The  mere 
manufacture  of  these  articles  will  no  doubt 
give  immense  employment;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  advertisement  is  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  implements  are  to  be  supplied 
gratuitously  to  the  labourers,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  instructed  in  a higher  class  of  work  than 
mere  digging  and  shovelling.  The  Board  of 
Works  has  now  20,000  men  employed. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Miss 
M.  Mackenzie,  of  Winchester,  presented  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Acanthus  plant,  and  pro- 
mised to  furnish  the  college  in  the  proper 
season,  with  such  flowers  and  foliage  as  is 
known  to  have  been  used  in  architectural  de- 
coration . 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  exhibited  five  Ra- 
phael dishes,  rich  in  design  and  colour. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Archer,  exhibited  a monumental 
brass  which  he  had  designed  aud  executed. 
It  contained  the  effigy  of  a lady  standing  in 
meditation  at  a cross.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
effect  two  original  objects,  viz.,  in  the  first 
place,  the  design  is  produced  in  relief  upon  a 
sunken  ground,  which  saves  the  necessity  for 
the  metal  being  cut  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  figures  represented  upon  it ; and  again, 
the  ordinary  method  of  cutting  in  stone  an 
exact  type  of  the  brass  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
laying it,  is  likewise  spared,  whereby  the 
monument  is  preserved  entirely  in  one  piece 
and  a considerable  moderation  of  expense  is 
obtained.  In  the  second  place,  the  alloy  of 
tin  being  extracted  from  that  portion  of  the 
metal  which  constitutes  the  sunken  ground, 
the  effect  of  two  different  metals — brass  upon 
copper  is  produced.  The  above  method  of 
obtaining  the  effect  of  relief  in  metal,  is  ca- 
pable of  being  carried  out  with  great  boldness, 
and  the  design  can  l^e  raised  upon  a depth  of 
half  an  inch  or  more  if  desirable. 

Mr.  William  Gave  Thomas  tbeiv  delivered 
an  introductory  lecture  on  “ Fresco  Painting,” 
which  treated  of  the  philosophy  of  the  art  and 
of  painting  in  general. 


THE  BUILDER 
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PENITENTIARIES  IN  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 

Sir — As  considerable  attention  has  lately 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  confes- 
sionals, and  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
that  class  brought  under  notice  in  the  volume 
containing  the  curious  collection  of  letters  re- 
lating to  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  page  49,  I 
venture  to  intrude  on  your  space  with  a few 
remarks,  which  are  not  put  forward  in  open 
contradiction  of  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced, but  with  deference  to  other  opinions, 
and  the  authority  by  which  they  are  main- 
tained. 

Having  myself  given  some  attention  to  this 
interesting  inquiry,  I shall  perhaps  be  excused 
for  not  readily  assenting  to  the  notions  gene- 
rally prevalent  on  the  subject,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  supposition  that  the  “ low-side 
window  ” in  the  chancels  of  many  of  our  parish 
churches,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  place  for  the 
hearing  of  “ outward  confession.” 

Bedyll’s  recommendation,  that  the  said  place 
should  be  walled  up,  and  that  use  he  fordoen 
for  ever,  was  made  with  respect  to  the  church 
of  a religious  community,  served  by  friars,  to 
1 which  the  public  was,  by  privilege,  admitted, 
and  to  which  resort  was  more  frequent  at 
certain  seasons  or  great  festivals,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  same  regulation  per- 
tained to  churches  exclusively  parochial. 

In  the  early  Christian  churches,  a portion 
at  the  west  end  was  expressly  set  apart  for 
penitents,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a similar  arrangement  should  occasionally,  be 
retained  in  the  structures  of  more  recent  times, 
and  that  existing  examples  would  not  be  sought 
in  vain. 

It  is  singular  that,  although  the  feature  is 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  it  is  one  which 
has  never  yet  been  considered  in  reference  to 
this  question.  I allude  to  the  chamber  occa- 
li  sionally  found  at  the  west  end  of  ancient 
1 churches,  which  appears  to  me  to  bear  more 
h directly  upon  the  subject  under  review  thau  do 
il  the  arguments  referred  to. 

To  illustrate  my  views,  I will  notice  an  ex- 
ample still  remaining  at  YValpole  St.  Andrews, 
li  in  Norfolk,  which,  from  the  first,  I have  re- 
t;  garded  as  a penitentiary  of  the  kind  described. 

I It  occupies  the  space  between  the  door  of  the 
i tower  at  the  west  end,  and  the  angle- buttress 
i towards  the  south,  the  thickness  of  which  was 
reduced  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
i building,  in  order  to  gain  the  required  width; 

; the  remainder  forms  the  side  wall,  and  is 
l pierced  with  a small  window  of  two  compart- 
j ments,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  a person  to 
* look  into  the  gloomy  interior,  which,  being 
| quite  external  to  the  church,  was  admirably 
suited  for  the  reception  of  penitents.  The 
i interior,  which  measures  4 feet  9 inches  square, 
is  partly  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
; the  tower,  from  the  face  of  which  the  projec- 
I tion  is  full  three  feet  and  a half,  with  a door- 
I way  in  front;  but  this  having  been  walled  up, 
|i  the  iecess  is  inaccessible.  Its  only  internal 
f ornament  is  a canopied  niche,  of  handsome  de- 
sign on  the  east  side. 

In  the  church  at  Lower  Hailing,  Kent,  is  a 
j:  small  apartment,  which  is  walled  off  from  the 
| west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  with  which  it 
i communicates  by  an  ancient  door-way.  It  is 
lighted  by  a diminutive  Edwardian  window, 

| quite  low  down  in  the  north  wall.  There  is  a 
bracket  on  the  western  side,  but  the  wall  ad- 
joining is  of  very  irregular  work,  and  has  been 
rebuilt,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  ancient  design. 

An  example  atBoyton,  in  Wiltshire,  bears  a 
[|  close  resemblance  to  the  one  just  named  ; and 

I in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  its 
situation  is  contiguous  to  the  principal  en- 
trance, which,  at  Boyton,  is  on  the  north  side, 
by  a spacious  porch,  forming  the  basement  of 
the  tower.  The  little  room  referred  to  occu- 
pies the  angle  formed  by  the  porch  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  has  low 
walls,  with  a steep  pent  roof.  Two  very  small 
U apertures,  one  on  each  side,  afforded  light  to 
i the  interior ; but  these  have  been  closely  walled 
ki  up. 

! At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  Burwell 
1 Church,  Cambridgeshire,  is  an  appendage  of 
i very  similar  character:  it  was  anciently  ap- 
proached from  the  aisle,  but  has  evidently  been 
; long  abused  and  neglected,  the  original  entrance 
being  blocked  up.  It  is  lighted  by  narrow 
oop-windows  on  the  west  and  south  aspects, 
which  latter  has  been  defaced  by  the  recent 


formation  of  a common  door,  inserted  upon  its 
perversion  to  the  use  of  an  engine-house. 

These  illustrations  of  such  an  arrangement 
were  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  here  assigned,  the  penitents  remain- 
ing in  the  porch  until  they  could  gain  access 
to  the  confessor,  who  attended  in  the  adjacent 
penitentiary. 

In  churches  of  more  grand  dimensions  and 
stately  architecture,  these  places  occupy  the 
same  position  at  the  west  end,  sometimes  form- 
ing a magnificent  portico  extending  the  full 
breadth  of  the  buildings,  but  capable  of  being 
parted  off,  and  entirely  inclosed  by  moans  of 
doors ; and  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
which  these  side  portions  have  rooms  over  the 
one  designed  for  the  especial  purpose  referred 
to,  having  the  approach  to  the  upper  chamber 
within  the  penitent’s  porch,  the  other,  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  use  of  the  sacrist,  having 
its  door  opening  to  the  aisle.  Not,  however, 
on  the  present  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
nobler  examples,  I will  observe  in  respect  of 
those  attached  to  churches  of  less  pretension, 
that  an  inclosed  and  covered  space  was  pro- 
vided for  the  sacred  tribunal,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  writers  seem  to 
regard  “ outward  confession”  as  signifying 
out-door  confession ! 

Although  many  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  belief  that  such  places  as  these,  far  removed 
from  the  chancel,  were  referred  to  by  the  vi- 
sitors of  religious  houses  under  Henry  VIII., 
not  so  many  will  be  found  to  deny  its  likeli- 
hood, especially  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
versed  in  the  practices  and  ordinances  of  anti- 
quity. 

Such  ridiculous  ideas  have  gained  circula- 
tion with  respect  to  confessionals,  that  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  incur  the  risk  of  adding  to  the 
number,  but  I could  notwithold  the  submission 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  the  consideration 
of  your  antiquarian  readers. — Yours,  &c., 

U. 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  IN  CANTERBURY. 

A hasty  run  through  the  ancient  city  of 
Canterbury  last  week,  enabled  us  to  see  that 
the  new  college,  on  the  site  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  on  several  occasions,  is  making 
progress;  in  fact,  it  will  be  finished  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Easter.  Mr.  Hope,  it  will 
be  remembered,  purchased  the  site  for  the 
purpose,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  chief  if  not 
sole  promoter  of  the  undertaking.  Adjoining 
the  ancient  gate  (a  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  art),  four  small  houses  have  been  re- 
moved to  obtain  a frontage  for  the  chapel,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  partly  of  Hint  work,  partly 
random  walling,  with  Caen  stone  dressings.  A 
long  range  of  dormitories,  at  least  250  feet  in 
length,  is  nearly  completed.  It  presents  ex- 
ternally an  unbroken  line  of  flint  walling  and 
tiled  roof,  with  a series  of  windows  at  equal 
distances,  without  much  pretence  to  archi- 
tectural effect.  A library  of  considerable  size 
is  going  up,  the  materials  of  which  are  Kentish 
rag  and  Caen  stone.  The  restoration  of  the 
old  gateway  is  not  yet  commenced.  The  manner 
in  which  the  new  buildings  are  connected  with 
it,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  appearance 
at  present.  A trefoil  panel,  on  the  top  of  the 
coping  of  the  former,  is  too  large  and  coarse 
for  the  details  of  the  gateway,  and  these  suffer 
in  consequence.  There  appears  to  be  no  master 
builder  engaged  : the  committee  employ  their 
own  men,  and  have  at  this  time  eighty-two 
engaged  there.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

If  we  have  a reader  who  has  not  seen  Canter- 
bury, we  advise  him  to  seek  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  it  a visit.  It  belongs  to  History, 
and  is  full  of  interest.  Don’t  omit  to  see 
St.  Martin’s  Church  on  the  Hill,  and  the 
old  hospital  in  the  town.  The  cathedral 
will  afford  you  much  delight  and  many  a 
lesson.  By  the  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
careful  drawings  have  been  made  of  the  south 
porch  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior,  and  that 
no  long  time  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  restoration  of  the  formpr,  at  all  events,  be 
attempted : its  present  state  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored. 


Carved  Pulpit. — The'proprietors  of  the 
wood-carving  patent  have  just  completed  a 
pulpit  for  the  City  Board  of  Works,  intended 
for  the  chapel  of  Emanuel  Hospital. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PARKS. 

Sir, — Through  your  valuable  journal  I wish 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Viscount 
Morpeth  a few  alterations,  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  Hyde- 
park. 

1.  I would  suggest  that  two  alcoves,  open  all 
round,  except  the  roof,  be  placed  midway  be- 
tween Oxford-street  Gate  and  the  head  of  the 
Serpentine,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
passengers  in  stormy  weather,  and  securing 
their  persons  from  aggression,  bypermittingtho 
stationing  of  a policeman  between  sunset  and. 
nightfall.  To  make  the  spot  more  conspicuous, 
a gas-light  should  be  affixed  there.  If  the 
alcoves  would  be  an  impediment  for  the  troops 
on  field-days,  they  might  easily  be  removed  by 
placing  them  on  low  trucks  of  wheels. 

2.  To  continue  the  railing  of  the  lake  of 
Ivensington-gardens  to  the  bridge  ; which 
would  conduce  to  the  safety  of  passengers 
during  the  winter  or  foggy  season. 

3.  To  lay  down  a stone  or  brick  crossing,  on 
that  part  of  the  road  between  Kensington- 
garden  lodge  and  the  field  part  of  the  park. 

4.  A spacious  shade  should  be  erected  at 
the  solitary  tree  that  stands  in  the  road  used 
by  horsemen,  for  shelter  there  in  stormy 
weather. 

5.  That  a watering-place  would  be  highly 
desirable,  if  erected  at  the  gable-end  of  the 
cavalry  officers’  stables,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  equestrians  and  others. 

6.  That  the  iron  hand-balustrade,  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  stone  steps  near 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Column,  be  affixed  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  divide  the  steps.  This  hand- 
rail would  be  a great  accommodation  to  invalids 
and  members  of  the  clubs  adjoining  ; also  to 
members  of  Parliament  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  would  also  serve  to 
divide  the  crowd  who  assemble  in  St.  James’s- 
park  on  a gaiety,  enabling  them  to  ascend  on 
one  side  and  descend  by  the  other.  It  is  not 
unfrequent  for  individuals  to  lose  their  equili- 
brium. 

Should  the  Viscount  Morpeth  be  pleased  to 
consider  favourably  the  foregoing  propositions, 
either  as  a whole  or  a part,  his  lordship  would 
thereby  confer  a great  boon  on  the  public,  but 
more  particularly  on  those  who  are  obliged  to 
cross  the  park  daily.  An  Observer. 


THE  IONIC  ORDER  USED  AT  THE 
TAYLOR  INSTITUTE,  OXFORD. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  EPICURIUS,  NEAR 
PHIGALIA. 

In  accordance  with  our  pledge  last  week,* 
we  have  engraved  the  details  of  the  order  em- 
ployed at  the  Taylor  Institute,  together  with 
the  other  parts,  on  a scale  so  large  as  to  shew 
clearly  all  their  peculiarities.  The  form  of 
capital,  and  the  decoration  of  the  entablature, 
will  in  particular  excite  observation.  Our 
engravings  shew  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
building,  with  one  of  the  detached  columns  on 
the  St.  Giles’s  front,  The  height  of  the  co- 
lumn is  27  feet  8 inches,  and  the  diameter 
appears  to  be  3 feet  3 inches. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  at  Bassaj, 
was  unknown  till  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  profound  Haller,  explored  it.  In 
consequence  of  their  visit,  it  was  excavated  in 
1812,  and  the  dimensions  found  to  be  125  feet 
by  47  feet.  Externally  it  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  having  six  columns  in  the  front  airtl 
fifteen  on  the  sides ; 3 feet  7 inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  19  feet  G inches  high. 

Around  the  interior  of  the  cella  was  a series 
of  attached  columns  of  the  order  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  adopted  at  the  Taylor  Institute,  over 
which,  on  the  four  sides  of  the  cella,  ranged  a 
sculptured  frieze.f  This  was  sent  to  England, 
and  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum 
at  the  cost  of  15,000/. 

The  roof  was  of  marble.  Mr.  Donaldson, 
who  has  ably  illustrated  this  temple  in  the 
supplemental  volume  to  “ Stuart  s Athens, 
expresses  his  opinion  that  the  dale  ol  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple  may  be  less  remote  than 
that  of  the  exterior,  as' the  Ionic  capitals  in 
question  are  less  severe  than  would.be  found 
in  the  age  ofPericles,  to  which  the  latter  un- 
questionably^olongs4 - 

* Sec  page  505,  unte.  1 

f There  was  also  one  insulated  column  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  occurrence  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. 

X Iu  tlio  Greek  example  the  columns  arc  flulcct. 
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ANCIENT  IRONWORK  AT  MALINES. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Apollo  Epicurius,*  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  most  important  architectural  antiquities  of 
Greece  “ from  the  ascertained  era  of  its  design, 
the  character  of  its  style  of  art,  the  beauty  of 
! its  ornaments,  and  the  extent  of  its  preserva- 
tion.” Phigalia,  near  the  site  of  which  it  oc- 
I curs,  was  situated  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  province  of  Arcadia,  and  was  built  (ac- 
i cording  to  Pausanias)  by  Phygalus,  son  of 
|i  Lycaon,  and  grandson  of  Pelasgus. 

Ictinus  was  the  architect  of  the  Temple: 

I he  died  429  years  B.C. 


We  cannot  find  room  for  more  than  the  fol- 
| lowing,  from  amongst  the  remarks  on  the 
building  with  which  correspondents  have  fa- 
voured us.  It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that, 
to  criticise  a building  fairly,  it  should  itself  be 
seen. 

Sib, — The  elevation  of  the  Taylor  Institute, 
given  in  your  last  number,  makes  evident  how 
| highly  requisite  it  is  that  architects  themselves 
should  put  forth  authentic  designs  of  their  own 
j buildings  for  our  information  as  to  what  they 
really  are.  Professor  Cockerell’s  had  certainly 
been  strangely  misrepresented  in  many  respects; 
I]  yet,  though  it  turns  out  very  much  better  than 

[j  the  idea  conveyed  of  it  by  other  “ portraits,” 

[I  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  exceptionable  in 

f!  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  portico,  which  is 
U exceedingly  meagre  as  to  intercolumniation, 
l and  should  either  have  been  hexastyle,  or  car- 
b ried  up  higher,  by  the  order  being  enlarged 
l and  made  equal  to  the  extreme  height  of  the 

Ewings,  — the  plan  shews  one  extraordinary 
fault  in  composition,  the  flanks  of  the  wings, 
towards  the  front  court,  presenting  elevations 
l|  from  which  a compartment  (that  to  the  north 

I of  the  centre  one  with  attached  columns)  has 

| been  cut  off  by  inserting  the  middle  building 

j between  the  wings  after  the  latter  had 

I been  erected.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  ap- 

I pearance,  and  the  defect  is  a perfectly  gra- 

| tuitous  one,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to 

|j  hinder  those  elevations  being  quite  symmetri- 

f|  cal.  Possibly,  the  architect  had  what  was  to 

I himself  a very  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 

I singular  anomaly  in  design  ; therefore,  many 

► others  besides  myself  would,  doubtless,  be 

I very  glad  to  know  what  it  is.  I hope  you  will 

I not  withhold  from  us  a section,  or  rather 

| sections,  of  the  building  ; or  if  you  have  them 

| not  to  give,  at  any  rate  let  us  have  some  more 

full  and  explicit  description  of  the  whole  in- 
I terior.  At  present,  it  is  puzzling  to  make  out 
I'  from  the  plan  how  the  ground-floor  of  the 
centre  gallery  is  lighted,  nor  is  that  the  only 
! mysterious  part.  Budownik. 

* The  name  of  Epicurius  (Driver  away  of  Evil),  was  ap- 
plied to  Apollo,  for  having  driven  from  the  Athenians  a 
j i pestilential  disease. 


ANCIENT  IRON-WORK  AT  MALINES. 

The  old  town  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin,  so 
interesting  to  the  painter  for  the  “ Crucifixion,” 
by  Vandyck,  the  “Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,”  and  many  other  fine  pictures  by 
Rubens,  is  as  much  so  to  the  architect  for  its 
cathedral,  churches,  and  old  picturesque  houses, 
with  their  high-pitched  roofs  and  quaint  ga- 
bles, to  which  we  have  already  adverted  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

Many  of  these  houses  were  erected  by  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  had  possession  of  the 


country  in  the  16th  century,  and  are  peculiar 
in  character;  we  illustrated  one  of  them  a few 
weeks  ago.*  We  now  give  some  examples 
of  iron-work  from  the  same  place.  Figures 
1 and  2,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  re- 
present the  knocker  and  lock  of  an  old  Spanish 
house  ; they  display  considerable  fancy. 

Fig.  3 shews  the  gates  to  the  court- yard  of 
another  house  in  the  town,  apparently  of  earlier 
date. 

A strong  iron  railing  of  excellent  character 


* See  p.  460,  ante, 
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surrounds  the  market  place,  and  the  immense, 
but  light  clock  face  still  retains  its  position 
on  the  lofty  tower  of  the  cathedral. 

Relative  to  ancient  ironwork  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  well  known  beautiful  inclosure 
of  the  cathedral  well,  at  Antwerp,  has  entirely 
disappeared ! Whether  or  not  it  may  be  else- 
where preserved  safely,  our  informant  is  not 
aware  ; we  hope  this  may  be  the  case. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GATE,  CLERKENWELL. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  considerable  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  the  restoration  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  ancient  London  ; the  noith 
front  is  mainly  finished,  and  the  south  front 
will  be  commenced  next  week.  Lord  North- 
ampton has  recently  subscribed  5/.,  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  London,  10/.,  and  the  Archte- 
ological  Institute,  21.  2s.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Griffith  for  the  energy  with  which  he 


HOUGHTON  HOUSE,  BEDS. 


has  urged  the  claims  of  the  structure.* 


arts,  of  which  there  is  also  one  in  each  of  the 
provincial  capitals.  The  system  seems  good  : 
it  takes  up  the  peasantboy  in  his  native  village, 
and  thence  it  leads  him,  step  by  step,  to  the 
hio-her  and  highest  branches  of  either  tech- 
nical drawing  or  art.  If  this  main  system  of 
1784  should  ever  receive  its  time-adapted 
development,  superior  results  and  men  would 
spring  up.  Still,  even  the  spreading  of  an 
average  instruction  in  an  art,  ennobling  and 
useful  like  that  of  drawing,  is  not  to  be 
under-rated. 


Sir, — I am  gratified  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
made  extensive  use  of  my  “ Illustrations  of 
Bedfordshire,”*  with  some  tasteful  additions. 

I should  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  add 
some  brief  remarks. 

The  “print,”  or  “restoration,  alluded  to, 
in  that  work,  was  not  only  taken  from  the 
“ elevations,”  lent  to  me  by  Lord  Holland,  but 
from  careful  comparison,  in  detail,  with  the 
ruins,  by  Mr.  Stratfold,  an  able  draughtsman 
at  Woburn.  These  elevations  are  probably 
still  at  Ampthill  House,  now  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

I am  bold  to  say  that,  of  its  particular  style 
and  age,  this  was  the  handsomest  domestic 
edifice  in  England.  Audley-End,  a little 
later,  perhaps  the  next,  but  inferior.  Of 
Wilton  I have  no  knowledge;  whilst  Pens- 
hurst,  the  other  Sidney  residence,  however 
romantic,  is  perfectly  different  in  architectural 
unity,  and  Hatfield  not  equal  in  gracefulness. 
Besides  the  moral  evidences  of  its  being 
Inigo  Jones’s,  there  was  no  known  architect 
in  that  spring  of  Italian  architecture  capable 
of  producing  so  much  elegance. 

A principal  feature  was  seen  in  the  corner 
towers, — spire-roofed,  exactly  like  those  of 
old  Montague  House,  now  disappearing ; but 
much  more  lofty,  shapely,  and  slender.  The 
columns  are  nearly  as  fresh  as  at  Whitehall. 

The  dismantling  caused  some  surprise  at  the 
time,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  besides  much 
liberality  of  disposition,  had  some  tenderness 
of  local  feeling.  T here  were  probably  reasons 
not  apparent.  As  a “ ruin,”  it  is  the  “ great” 
(or  rather  only)  “ card”  of  the  county,  but  not 
so  well  known  as  might  be  to  strangers  ; and 
in  itself  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  con- 
sidered worthy  a visit  from  London.  Some 
of  the  removed  materials  were  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  Swan  Inn,  Bedford,  one  of  the 
handsomest  county  ones  in  England. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  celebrated  “ Arcadia”  was  not  written  here ; 
but  probability  is  on  the  side  of  Penshurst. 

I am  glad  Mr.  Smith  has  no  objection  to  my 
“ discovery  ” of  the  Carita  convent  resem- 
blance. 

Of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  works,  the 
best  account  is  found,  where  it  might  be  least 
expected,  in  Baker’s  “Biographia  Dramatics. ” 
There  is  a copy  of  the  “ Tragedie  of  Antonie” 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  partly  “ lyrical,” 
and  has  some  poetical  lines,  combined  with 
quaintness.  The  following  quatrain  is  not 
inaffective  : — 

“ But  no  one  thing  the  gods  can  less  abide 
In  deeds  of  men  than  arrogance  and  pride, 

And  still  the  proud,  which  too  much  takes  in 
hand, 

Shall  foulest  fall  where  best  he  thinks  to  stand.” 

Few  need  be  told  of  a noble  descendant  of 
the  Countess’s  in  the  north. 

The  writer  hopes  to  be  pardoned  for  a con- 
cluding observation. — Whilst  a “ History  <ff 
Bedfordshire  ” has  been  desired  for  about  half 
a century, — with  the  exception  of  some  little 
“ guides”  t«  the  county  town,  since  the  labours 
of  Lysons  and  the  kind-hearted  surviving  pa- 
triarch (though  not  senile)Bn’#on, — he  has  been 
the  only  one  who  has  done  any  thing  towards 
it.  Having,  besides  the  above  work,  and  some 
articles  in  the  honoured  columns  of  “ Sylvanus 
Urban,”  twice  written  a “ History  of  Woburn,” 
&c.,  and  its  neighbourhood  discursively, — these 
circumstances  might  be  expected  to  cause 
sympathy,  and  a wish  for  kind  service,  under 
some  particular 

“ Slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.” 

— wrapped  in  giqjat  mishaps  in  life,  as  known 
to  some  of  your  readers. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  D.  Parry. 

London,  Oct.  17,  1846. 

* A thin  4to;  pp.  )20,  six  plates ; 182/, 


AUSTRIAN  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  idea  of  generally  educating  the  people, 
on  the  continent,  belongs  to  Austria,  and  was 
achieved  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II. 
in  1784,  since  which  time  no  improvement  of 
any  kind  has  been  added  thereto.  But  we 
have  chiefly  to  speak  of  draiving  schools.  As 
it  has  been  now  put  forth  here  from  the  highest 
authority,  that  every  child  ought  to  learn  to 
draw,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that  this 
facility  is  afforded  them  in  Austria.  In  every 
little  township  or  large  village,  is,  at  least,  one, 
what  is  called  Normal  school  ( Normal  Schule), 
in  larger  towns  one  in  each  district.  It  takes 
the  child — boy — from  the  very  primer,  and  in 
three  or  four  years,  if  talents  and  application 
be  adequate,  gives  him  the  whole  complex  of 
a plain  education  for  the  general  purposes  of 
civic  life.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  course, 
and  therefore  between  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen, 
he  learns  to  draw  ; and  how  fond  are  children 
at  this  age  of  drawing!  In  every  Normal 
school  is  one  spacious  room  set  apart  for  draw- 
ing purposes,  whose  walls  are  ornamented  with 
framed  and  glazed  sketches  of  the  architectural 
order,  scrolls  and  mouldings,  and  Acantha 
and  finials ; the  human  body,  flowers  and 
landscape,  elevations  of  buildings,  ground 
plans  of  buildings,  as  well  as  estates  and  parks, 
&c.  Whether  the  child  who  frequents  this 
state  establishment  (all  schools  are  so  in 
Austria)  be  destined  merely  for  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  or  for  the  legal,  medical,  or 
clerical  profession,  he  cannot  avoid  to  see  these 
things  constantly  before  his  eyes  ; and  if  he 
feels  the  inclination,  this  tuition  also  is  afforded 
at  a mere  nominal  price  (about  Gd.  per  month), 
the  poor  to  go  free.  For  the  future  barrister, 
therefore,  drawing  is  not  compulsory;  still, 
most  children  are  fond  of  it,  and  acquire  it  as 
a matter  of  amusement.  But  for  many  other 
branches  it  is  compulsory;  for  all,  namely, 
who  wish,  subsequently,  to  frequent  the  Real 
schools  or  polytechnic  schools  ( Real  Schulen, 
See.),  Not  to  speak  of  architects,  engineers, 
&c.,  there  is  hardly  a reputable  smith  or  car- 
penter who  has  not  his  son  thus  instructed.  He 
can  do  it,  as  we  said,  in  every  large  village  at 
a nominal  cost. 

The  next  question  is,  where  such  a num- 
bet  of  drawing  masters  as  are  required 
are  to  come  from  ? Create  any  demand, 
and  you  have  created  the  supply ! These 
teachers  are  poured  forth  from  the  art 
academies  of  Milan,  Vienna,  Prague,  &c. — 
and,  as  even  every  provincial  town  has  its 
structural  authorities  ( Bau-behorde ),  there  are 
plenty  of  minor  clerks  and  draughtsmen,  who 
fill  up  both  situations.  Prizes,  in  the  shape  of 
books,  &c.,  are  awarded  in  all  Austrian 
schools  and  gymnasia,  and,  therefore,  also  in 
those  for  drawing.  The  next  in  the  system 
of  technical  education,  are  the  Real  Schulen, 
which  exist  in  every  chief  town  of  the  empire. 
There  architecture,  engineering,  surveying,  the 
rudiments  of  natural  history,  book-keeping  — 
and,  of  course,  the  higher  branches  of  tech- 
nical drawing  are  taught.  These  schools  form 
the  minor  employes  in  the  roads  and  bridges 
public  departments,  in  that  of  land  and  hy- 
draulic buildings,  the  mines  and  the  railway 
branches ; they,  besides,  afford  corresponding 
instruction  for  the  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men. All  these  technical  establishments  are 
headed  by  the  polytechnic  institutions  — at 
Vienna,  Prague,  Gratz,  &c.,  the  latter  an  as- 
tounding work,  undertaken  by  the  exertions 
of  Prince  John  of  Austria,  and  the  grants  of 
the  legislative  chambers  of  Styria. — The  art- 
branch  in  fine,  into  these  normal  draw- 
ing schools  expand,  are  the  academies  of  fine 

* Mr.  Griffith  advertises  a new  work,  under  the  title, 
“ Ancient  Gothic  Churches,  their  proportions  and  chro- 
matics.” According  to  the  prospectus,  the  main  object  of 
the  work  is  to  lay  before  the  public  a geometrical  analysis 
t of  gothic  churches,  laid  down  from  actual  admeasurement.” 


WESTMINSTER  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

A meeting  of  the  court  was  held  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  Captain  Bague,  R.N.  in  the  chair, 

“ To  consider,  and,  if  it  be  deemed  expedient, 
to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  court  on  the  7th 
August  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  actions 
Donaldson  v.  Smith,  and  Donaldson  v.  Bird  ; 
and  to  determine  whether,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Smith  moving  for  a new  trial  in  the  action 
brought  against  him,  this  court  will  not  move 
for  a new  trial  in  the  action  Donaldsons. Bird.” 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard,  Mr. 
Bird’s  solicitor,  was  read  : — 

“ Being  informed  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  commissioners  to  move  for  a new  trial, 
in  the  cause  in  which  the  verdict  passed  against 
them,  I beg  to  state  officially  for  their  infor- 
mation, that  I am  authorized  to  adopt  the  same 
course  in  the  cause  in  which  the  verdict  passed 
against  my  client.  This  will  obviate  any  dis- 
cussion at  the  special  court  on  Friday  next.’ 

On  which  it  was  resolved  that  no  further 
steps  be  taken  by  the  court. 

The  surveyor  brought  up  a report  on  the 
breaches  in  Brook-street,  in  Grosvenor-square, 
and  in  North  Audley- street ; and  as  to  the 
general  state  of  the  drainage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grosvenor-square. 

In  accordance  with  the  report,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Gunter,  it  was  resolved  that  4,000  feet 
of  sewer,  from  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond 
Sewer,  along  Brook-street,  north  side  of 
Grosvenor-square,  from  South  Audley-street 
along  the  west  side  of  Grosvenor-square,  and 
North  Audley-street  to  North-row,  Duke- 
street,  Brown-street,  and  George-street  be 
constructed. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  singular  fact  was  stated,  that  when 
“ Dame  Grosvenor,”  in  1726,  obtained  leave  to 
build  the  sewer  for  102  acres  of  land,  part  of 
which  is  now  about  to  be  displaced,  the  sum  of 
204/.  was  paid  by  her  to  the  court  for  the 
permission. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Edward  Blore, 
leave  was  granted  “ to  construct  a 2 feet  9-inch 
barrel  brain,  in  connection  with  the  existing 
drains  of  Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  three  drains  from  a superfluity  of 
water,  and  conveying  such  superfluity  directly 
into  the  pond  in  St.  James’s-park.” 


TRAPS  FOR  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — In  a recent  number,  page  463,  you 
shew  a proposed  new  formation  of  drain  and 
trap,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  I think 
some  important  results  have  been  entirely 
overlooked,  and  that  the  trap,  therefore,  will 
not,  I fear,  succeed  in  the  only  two  circum- 
stances for  which  a trap  is  required,  viz. : to 
keep  out  vermin  and  smell.  As  to  vermin, the 
fact  is  well  known  that  rats  will  dive  under 
water  where  the  line  of  obstruction  is,  as  in 
this  instance,  sloping,  so  as  to  give  them  foot- 
hold or  an  expectation  of  rising  above  the  water 
on  the  other  side;  on  this  account  not  only 
should  the  check  be  abrupt,  like  the  dipstone 
of  the  common  cesspool,  but  that  stone  should 
dip  more  than  it  is  usually  made  to  do  : I make 
mine  to  dip  from  4 to 6 inches.  But  a no  less 
important  consideration  is,  that  by  this  trap  all 
house  drains  will  be  what  is  called  double 
trapped  ; and  as  every  rush  of  water  along  them, 
will  infallibly  drive  out  of  the  drains  the  larger 
portion  of  the  air  which  that  body  of  water  dis- 
places (assuming  the  remaining  portion  to  be 
compressed),  and  as,  after  the  water  has  run 
off,  or  rather,  as,  in  order  to  permit  it  to  run 
off,  its  place  ipust  be  again  supplied  by  air,  to 
come  from  some  quarter,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence will  b,e,  that  the  water  will  thus  be 
sucked  out  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  upper  traps, 
which  will  then  cease  to  keep  out  the  smell — 
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and  so  the  very  object  sought  to  be  gained 
will  be  most  assuredly  defeated.  This  con- 
sequence is  well  known  to  plumbers,  when 
two  water-closets  run  into  the  same  soil- 
pipe — or  even  with  only  one,  if  the  soil- 
pipe  be  trapped  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  in  the 
best  work  ; to  prevent  which  good  workmen 
put  into  the  top  of  the  soil  pipe  an  air-pipe 
expressly  to  give  that  which  your  trap  so 
labours  to  keep  out.  But  your  trap,  even  with- 
out this  evil,  would  not  keep  smell  out  of  the 
house,  from  the  alternate  egress  and  regress  of 
water,  causing,  as  I have  shewn,  constant  cur- 
rents of  air,  which  in  a drain  from  water- 
closets  and  sinks  must  be  foul.  The  smell,  if 
there  be  any  vent  for  it  into  the  house,  must 
be  equally  offensive  as  if  entirely  open  to  the 
sewer,  as  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  a defec- 
1 tive  soil-pipe,  even  if  trapped  at  both  ends. 
The  real  way  to  keep  out  all  smell  from  drains, 
assuming  them  of  the  common  description,  is 
to  build  them  very  sound,  with  good  bricks, 
good  mortar,  every  joint  well  flushed  with 
mortar,  the  bottom  half  included,  which  is  too 
often  laid  dry,  and  the  bottom  half  cemented 
on  the  inside,  and  the  top  half  on  the  outside, 
sufficiently  below  ground  to  have  a good  cover- 
ing of  it,  and  a good  fall ; and  all  openings 
to  be  well  trapped,  and  all  soil  and  other  pipes 
well  let  in  with  P traps  or  tafts,  built  solid  in 
brickwork;  one  of  these  latter  are  always  put 
by  me,  though  usually  neglected,  and  thus  the 
most  usual  cause  of  smell.  The  top  of  the 
drain,  and  the  trap  to  be  brick  or  stone,  or 
equal  (not  wood,  as  formerly).  The  trap  to 
be  little,  or  no  larger,  than  the  drain,  and  to 
have  half  circular  bottom  from  inlet  to  outlet. 
This  is  my  plan,  and  I have  never  known  such 
drains  to  fail  of  their  object  when  the  outlet  or 
sewer  has  been  of  due  depth.  From  these 
H observations  it  will  of  course  appear,  I am  not 
nn  advocate  for  leaving  the  joints  of  the  drain 
i|  open,  that  it  may  draw  off  the  moisture  from 
|i  the  foundations.  This  ought  to  be  prevented  or 
:ii  got  rid  of  by  other  means.  Still,  keeping 
» the  drains  below  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
If  will  have  a beneficial  effect,  and  where  prac- 
i>  ticable  it  should  be  done.  From  the  diffi- 
j,  culty  of  securing  lead  (a  soft  and  malleable 
'i!  substance)  to  brickwork,  so  as  to  make  a good 
ii  joint,  and  from  the  injury  lead-soil  pipes  often 
I!  receive  from  rough  usage  in  the  basement 
c story,  I usually  make  the  lower  lengths  of  my 
k soil-pipes  of  cast  iron,  half  an  inch  larger  in 
i bore  than  the  upper  lead  pipe,  and  with  a 
: quarter  bend  tafted  pipe,  or  iron  P trap,  at 
) bottom,  the  joint  between  lead  and  iron  being 
i carefully  made  by  flanges. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

An  Oj.d  Subscriber. 

i There  is  one  other  plan  to  which  I have  not 
i before  referred,  because  I assumed  it  would  be 

> at  variance  with  the  very  principle  of  the  new 
I drain  ; it  is  to  let  the  rain-water  pipes  run  into 
j the  drains,  and  thus  form  air  pipes;  but 

then  the  joints  must  not  be  loose  and  un- 
j connected,  or  the  smell  will  escape  at  those, 
i|  and  pervade  the  areas,  and  get  in  at  the  win- 
jl  dows,  equally  as  if  the  drain-stones  in  those 
parts,  were  the  common  five  or  nine  hole  sink- 
ij  stones  instead  of  air-traps.  I allude  to  this 

> only  to  shew  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  me. 


' CONTINUED  STIR  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN 

Long  ago,  the  opinion  of  The  Builder 
i was  pronounced  against  the  inefficiency  of  the 
r School  of  Design,  as  at  present  in  operation 
at  Somerset  House.  This  opinion  was  cor- 
I roboruted  by  facts  illustrating  the  effects  of 
Ii  the  system  both  in  London  and  the  provincial 
|i  schools.  Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Zepha- 
lu  niah  Bell,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  all  able  officers, 
f retire,  or  are  dismissed.  At  the  recent  exhi- 
L bjtion  we  noticed  the  absolute  absence  of  de- 
E sign — the  want  of  any  signs  that  it  was  even 
j|:  taught  in  principle — and  now  we  are  not  sur- 
H 1 prized  to  find  that  a deep  conviction  of  the 
rji  present  erroneous  arrangements  of  the  School, 
|i>  has  drawn  forth  memorials  to  the  council  from 
'/  two  of  the  head  masters. 

The  three  head  masters  of  the  eveningschdol 
rn  are  now  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the 
•h  system,  whichjjives  such  meagre  instruction 
F'  to 'the  pupil  system  which  truly  appears 

' to  bo  of  lfttle  practical  utility.  The  memorials, 

1 printed  and  otherwise,  are  before  us,  but 
as  the  council  are  still,  we  believe,  in  delibe- 
ration upon  them,  we*  refrain  from  quoting 
d them  at  present. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

In  the  Wash,  on  the  Ely  and  Peterborough 
line,  hundreds  of  loads  of  timber  have  entirely 
disappeared,  as  if  they  had  floated  away  under 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 

opening  of  this  line  at  present. The  works 

on  the  Wymondham  and  Dereham  railway  will 
be  completed  in  less  than  a month.  The  great 
gullet  at  Ilardingham,  one  of  the  heaviestworks 
of  the  sort  in  that  quarter,  is  nearly  completed, 
leaving  quite  a hill  of  marl  thrown  up  on  one 
side  of  it  for  about  a mile  in  length.  About 
500  men  have  been  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer in  this  excavation.  All  the  bridges  are  in 
a forward  state,  though  only  three  are  finished. 
The  arch  of  one,  being  too  flat,  fell  down  about 
a month  ago.  Very  large  culverts,  or  arched 
viaducts,  have  been  constructed  between  the 
heavy  embankments,  and  streams  diverted 
through  them.  The  stations  are  all  in  course 
of  erection.  Near  Dereham  the  work  in  ge- 
neral is  only  begun. The  London  and  North 

Western  newly  amalgamated  line  have  already 
not  only  instituted  a very  reduced  scale  of 
charges,  both  for  goods  and  passengers,  but 
increased  their  income,  in  15  weeks,  thereby, 
to  the  amount  of  46,478/.,  from  which,  to  be 
sure,  the  additional  working  expenses  must  be 
deducted  ; but  the  result  of  the  experiment  is, 
as  we  have  frequently  anticipated  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  the  conferring  of  a great 
benefit  on  the  public,  but  the  securing  of  a 
decided  increase  of  profit  to  themselves.  The 
company,  it  is  said,  have  also  determined  to 
become  their  own  carriers,  whereby  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  increase  their  profits  still 
further,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50,000/.  to 
60,000/.  a year,  So  good  an  example  will 
surely  be  now  followed  up  by  the  like  reduc- 
tion of  charges  on  other  lines.  A writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  animadverts  on  the  dis- 
couragement of  third-class  passengers  on  our 
English  lines,  giving  the  following  proportions 
of  railway  passengers  out  of  every  hundred,  in 
England  and  Belgium  : — 


British. 

1st  Class  passengers, . 

..  164  •• 

..  10 

2nd  Class  ditto. ..... 

..  30 

3rd  Class  ditto 

..  60 

100 

100 

The  revenue  on  British  lines,  he  adds,  exhibits 
the  same  deficiency  from  third-class  passengers 
as  compared  with  foreign  railways  : — 

British.  Belgian. 

£ 3.  £. 

1st  Class  (out  of  every  100/.)..  40  14  ..  20 

2nd  Class  ditto 42  16  ..  33 

3rd  Class  ditto 16  10  . . 47 

£100  0 £100 

So  that  in  England  the  passenger  traffic  is 
mainly  drawn  from  first  and  second  class  pas- 
sengers; in  Belgium  from  second  and  third, 
but  chiefly  from  third.  The  writer  attributes 
this  to  four  principal  causes  : first,  high  fares ; 
second,  carriages  uncomfortable  ana  unsafe ; 
third,  inconvenient  hours;  fourth,  slow  speed. 

The  river  Ouse,  at  Selby,  is  to  be  crossed 

by  the  electric  telegraph  from  the  Hull  centre 
in  rather  a novel  way,  so  as  to  allow  the  largest 
vessel  trading  there  to  pass  below  the  wires 
without  injury  from  their  masts.  Two  large 
masts,  nautically  rigged  with  patent  wire  rig- 
ging, cross  trees,  caps,  &c.,  are  to  be  erected 
with  top- masts,  reaching  a height  of  no  less 
than  140  feet,  from  summit  to  summit  of  which 
12  telegraphic  wires  will  cross  the  river  under 
the  protection  of  suitable  conductors  for  light- 
ning. The  whole  apparatus  has  been  made  at 
Hull,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  J.  Aughton  ; and  the  telegraph  will 
be  completed  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  Hull 
to  Milford  Junction,  which  will  place  that  port 
in  communication  with  York,  Scarborough, 
Newcastle,  and  the  ports  of  Durham  north- 
ward, and  with  Leeds  on  the  west;  and  also  in 
a few  more  weeks  with  Liverpool,  westward, 
and  Wakefield,  Barnsley,  Sheffield,  Rother- 
ham, Derby,  and  London,  south ; and  with 
Birmingham  and  other  soutji-western  towns. 
The  telegraph  is  also  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  Burlington  line,  and  will  be  opened 

throughout  in  a , month  or  two. The  bridge 

now  in  course  of  erection  over  the  Wans- 
beck,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  line  of 
railway  will  be  130  feet  in  height,  or  two  feet 
higher  than  the  high  level  bridge  over  the 
Tyne. The  secretary  of  the  North  British 


line,  in  a communication  to  the  Morning 
Herald,  on  the  subject  of  the  damage  lately 
done  to  a portion  of  the  works  by  floods,  inci- 
dentally states,  that  there  are  158  bridges  on 
this  line,  of  which  five  were  the  number 
partially  or  wholly  destroyed ; the  original  cost 
of  these  being  under  5,000/. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETI- 
TION. 

Sir,' — You  have  no  occasion  to  make  any 
further  inquiries  into  the  matter,  the  fact  as 
stated  in  your  paper  of  the  17th  inst.,  being 
notoriously  correct.  When  the  selected  plans 
were  Bent  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
they  at  once  informed  the  guardians,  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  them  out  instead  of  9,000/., 
would  be  nearer  18,000/.;  they  even  shewed, 
if  I remember  rightly,  that  the  brickwork 
alone  would  exceed  the  stipulated  amount. 
An  opportunity  was  given  to  the  competitor  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  own  estimate,  and  this 
being  out  of  the  question,  the  plans  were  with- 
drawn. All  this  and  something  more,  which 
would  amuse  Professor  Hosking  and  thoso 
who  are  probing  the  secret  history  of  competi- 
tions, has  been  already  publicly  stated  in  the 
parish.  I send  you  my  name.  I am  bound 
to  say  that  the  public  and  the  profession  are 
indebted  to  the  guardians  for  the  proper  course 
they  have  pursued,  and  to  you,  for  a uniform 
endeavour  to  promote  fairness  in  competitions. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Old  Vestryman. 

*.*  We  are  always  anxious  to  avoid  person- 
alities, and  find  no  pleasure  in  giving  pain  ; 
but  it  is  not  vulgar  abuse  that  will  deter  us 
from  the  exposure  of  injurious  customs  or  dis- 
ingenuous dealings.  The  practice  of  sub- 
mitting to  committees  plans,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out  for  much  more  than  the  stipulated 
sum,  is  a species  of  dishonesty  so  injurious, 
and  of  such  constant  occurrence,  that  exam- 
ples of  it  which  may  reach  us,  whether  in  the 
high  or  the  low,  neighbour  or  foe,  shall  be  un- 
flinchingly exposed,  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. We  are  quite  able  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  offer  a friendly  caution  to  those 
who  need  it,  not  to  mistake  our  usual  good 
nature  for  want  of  teeth.  So,  also,  will  we 
give  hearty  praise  to  committees  who,  as  in 
this  case,  shew  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  position,  and  refuse  to 
commit  injustice.  To  those  competitors  and 
others  who  have  addressed  us  on  the  subject  of 
the  plans  about  to  be  carried  out,  wo  can  only 
say,  that  as  estimates,  publicly  advertised  for, 
are  about  to  be  delivered  for  executing  them, 
it  would  be  wrong  at  this  moment  to  insert 
their  letters. 


WINE  CELLARS. 

Sir, — I have  had  occasion,  in  search  of  a 
residence,  to  inspect  a goodly  number  of  re- 
cently built  houses,  and  to  my  great  surprise 
have  found  that  the  wine-cellars  are  generally 
placed  so  as  to  spoil  any  wine  that  may  be 
deposited  in  them.  Instead  of  being  placed 
so  as  to  insure  a regular  and  somewhat  warm 
temperature  throughout  the  year,  the  coldest 
part  of  the  houses  seems  to  be  set  apart  for 
wine.  On  expressing  my  objection  to  a builder, 
and  a very  intelligent  one,  he  seemed  quite 
astonished,  having  an  opinion  that  the  cellar 
was  a nice  cool  place.  Now  any  one  who  knows 
any  thing  about  wines,  knows  that  a tempera- 
ture never  below  55  degrees  is  essential  to  their 
preservation  and  improvement.  The  best  vaults 
in  the  docks  are  those  which  preserve  this 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  Some  wines 
are  dispatched  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  for 
improvement  under  higher  temperature,  but 
carefully  guarded  against  a lower  than  above 
stated.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  bo 
useful  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  will  per- 
haps lead  to  a better  arrangement  generally  of 
those  useful  portions  of  the  houses  now  build- 
ing. May  I suggest,  that,  as  the  cellars  are 
usually  on  the  same  floor  as  the  kitchens,  they 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  admit  of  a ready 
communication  with  the  boiler  of  the  kitchen- 
range,  by  means  of  a small  pipe,  so  that  by  the 
circulation  of  hot  water  night  and  day,  the 
needful  temperature  might  not  only  be  secured, 
but  increased  to  any  amount  that  might  be  de- 
sired for  special  wines.  This  advantage  might 
be  obtained  at  a very  trifling  cost,  if  the  wine- 
cellar  were  contiguous  to  the  kitchen  range. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR  OF  LEWISHAM. 


At  the  quarter  sessions  for  west  Kent,  on 
the  20th  instant,  a complaint  was  preferred 
against  Mr.  C.  R.  Badger,  the  district  surveyor 
of  Lewisham,  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  complainants  charged  Mr.  Badger,  first, 
generally  with  an  overbearing,  litigious,  and 
exorbitant  line  of  conduct,  and  particularly 
with,  first,  a non-compliance  with  a certain 
section  of  the  Act,  which  requires  that  he  shall 
have  an  office  in  a central  part  of  the  district, 
where  he  or  some  person  on  his  behalf  shall 
attend  daily  from  the  hours  of  ten  to  four,  such 
office  to  be  approved  by  the  justices  in  sessions, 
and  that  a book  of  returns  of  all  works  sur- 
veyed, and  fee3  received,  be  kept  at  all  times 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  on  payment  of  a fee  of  one  shilling  ; 
2nd,  With  having  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  an  architect  on  his  own  account,  and  of  a 
district  surveyor  in  his  public  capacity,  3rd, 
With  having  demanded  and  wilfully  received 
fees  in  cases  where  none  could  be  legally  de- 
manded, and  also  with  exacting  higher  fees 
than  those  prescribed;  and  4th,  With  refusing 
on  demand,  to  return  certain  fees  decided  by 
the  official  referees  to  have  been  received 
wrongfully. 

Nine  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of 
the  complaints. 

In  defence,  counsel  urged  that  his  client  was 
the  subject  of  undeserved  persecution,  and 
called  Mr.  Badger  himself  to  disprove  the  va- 
rious charges. 

The  justices  retired  at  six  o’clock,  the  case 
having  occupied  the  whole  day  ; and  in  about 
half  an  hour  the  chairman  returned,  and  said 
that  the  decision  of  his  brother  magistrates 
was,  that  Mr.  Badger  had,  on  many  occasions, 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  he  was  appointed,  and  that, 
as  a punishment,  they  condemned  him  to  pay 

30/. 


THE  PROPOSED  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  Improvement  Committee, 
read  on  Thursday  week,  and  at  once  adopted, 
in  the  face  of  an  amendment  for  time  to  con- 
sult the  constituency,  recommends  that  the  vote 
of  20,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  corporation,  for 
some  grand  series  of  improvements  in  the  city, 
— or  rather,  that  a sum  of  530,000/.,  to  be  ob- 
tained, partly  at  present,  on  the  credit  of  that 
vote,  —be  applied  in  carrying  out,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  most  desirable,  a line  “ com- 
mencing from  Cannon-street  (King  William- 
street)  to  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, including  the  proposed  widening  of 
Queen-street,  from  the  soutli  side  of  St.  Thomas 
Apostle  to  Upper  Thames-street,  as  affording 
immediate  relief  to  the  present  crowded  state 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  expense  of  which  is 
estimated  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  530,000/., 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  building  front- 
ages;” the  cost  to  he  discharged  out  of  the 
corporation  vote  in  20  or  30  years  ; but  the 
operations  to  be  at  present  confined  to  the 
opening  from  Cannon-street  to  Queen-street, 
and  from  Queen-street  from  St.  Thomas  Apostle 
to  Thames-street,  for  which  an  estimated  sum 
of  250,000/.,  or  thereby,  would  be  requisite. 
The  mover  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Norris,  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  “ that  the  plan  would 
cost  probably  upwards  of  a million,  and  be 
nothing  better  than  a deformity  after  all.  The 
line,”  he  observed,  “ would  be  interfered  with, 
and  the  portion  proposed  to  be  at  once  carried 
out  would  be  quite  useless  and  absurd;”  but 
what  was  most  desirable,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
all  events,  was  a little  time  for  consideration  ; 
even  those  who  were  to  vote  on  the  report,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  “ had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  or  being  informed  of  the  merits 
of  the  plan  recommended.”  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones, 
in  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  report, 
on  the  ground  therein  stated,  namely,  that  “in 
consequence  of  the  standing  orders  of  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  private  bills  having  been 
materially  altered,  it  is  requisite  that  any  plans 
for  improvement  of  London  should  be  agreed 
upon  as  soon  as  convenient;  and  that  the  lists 
of  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  required 
to  be  taken  should  be  prepared  by  the  end  of 
the  present  month  at  latest,”  remarked,  that 
“ it  might  be  expected,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  London  Bridge  improvements,  complaints 
would  pour  in  against  any  project  of  improve- 


ment ; but  that  the  committee  had  taken  in- 
finite pains  to  guard  the  public  and  the  private 
interests,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  in  a scale 
of  extensive  change.”  Objections  already 
urged,  however,  are,  that  the  proposed  changes 
are  not  extensive  enough  ; or  at  all  events  not 
commensurate,  in  general  utility,  with  what 
such  a sum  of  money  ought  to  do,  and  might 
be,  in  various  modes  of  outlay,  made  to  do. — 
We  may  observe,  that  a petition  for  improve- 
ment in  Great  Tower-street,  presented  at  the 
same  time  with  the  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Improvement  Committee  ; and  that  Mr.  Jones, 
in  recommending  the  selection  of  the  spot 
proposed  for  the  beginning  of  the  alterations, 
as  most  advisable  for  effecting  a relief  to  all 
the  crowded  streets  from  Tower-hill  to  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  stated  that  “ he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  government,  upon  seeing  the 
corporation  proceeding  in  such  a spirit,  would 
go  on  with  the  projected  improvements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower.” 


Cormponnenre. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Sir, — In  passing  across  Trafalgar-square 
the  other  day,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
basins  ; I noticed  that  the  water  found  its  way 
through  in  many  places,  and  flooded  the  paving 
around.  Pray,  how  is  this  caused  ? The  pre- 
sumption generally  arrived  at  is,  that  they  aie 
badly  constructed;  and  certainty,  the  jointings 
of  the  stone  cannot  have  been  property  treated, 
or  the  internal  finishing  must  be  defective.  A 
lining  of  lead  round  the  inside,  and  part  of  the 
bottom,  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

In  a public  place  of  this  kind,  some  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  state  of  these  basins 
and  the  surrounding  pavement. 

I would  also  beg  to  ask,  if  it  is  known  what 
is  intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  pedestal  at 
the  western  corner  of  the  square  ? The  tardi- 
ness which  prevails  in  the  completion  of  this 
national  work  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory. 
As  a mark  of  respect  to  her  Majesty,  I would 
suggest  an  equestrian  bronze  figure  of  her 
illustrious  father,  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  I 
believe,  in  the  whole  metropolis  there  is  not  a 
statue  to  this  royal  Duke ; and,  associated  as 
his  name  is  with  Queen  Victoria,  it  behoves 
us  to  pay  some  tribute  to  his  memory. 

J am  Sir,  &c.  Aqua  Pedestal. 

Newington. 


H$i0cellanea. 

Improved  Fastenings,  Knockers,  &c. — 
Mr.  Cotterill,  of  Birmingham,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  numerous  curious  arrangements  in 
respect  of  locks,  bolts,  knockers,  &c.,  which 
may  be  worth  inquiring  into.  His  improve- 
ments in  locks  consist  in  introducing  spiral 
springs  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  bolts 
when  released,  and  also  arranging  the  other 
parts,  so  that  the  bolt  will  be  withdrawn  by 
means  of  pressure  on  a knob  in  the  centre  of 
the  handle,  which  acts  on  a wedge,  and  thus 
displaces  the  bolt  from  the  staple ; in  latch 
locks  the  internal  part  is  so  arranged,  that  by 
turning  the  handle  in  either  direction,  the  latch 
is  lifted  up  ; it  is  also  replaced  again  by  means 
of  a spiral  spring.  In  his  improvements  in 
knockers  and  bells  for  hall  doors,  the  knocker, 
instead  of  being  placed  outside,  as  at  present, 
is  fixed  inside  the  door,  and  has  a spindle  pro- 
jecting through  to  the  outside;  on  this  is  placed 
a small  wheel,  with  a handle  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  it  round ; on  the  axis  inside  the  door 
is  placed  a sort  of  ratchet  wheel,  with  two  or 
three  teeth,  which,  as  they  revolve,  raise  the 
knocker,  which  falls  by  its  own  gravity,  the 
continuation  or  rapidity  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  wheel 
may  be  driven.  Door  bells  are  also  applied  in 
a similar  manner,  at  the  back  of  the  door. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeological 
Association. — On  the  22nd  inst.,  the  fourth 
general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Norwich,  the  lord  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the 
chair,  when  a large  number  of  interesting  ob- 
jects of  antiquity  were  exhibited,  and  several 
papers  were  read.  In  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ing reference  was  made  to  an  ancient  baptistry 
in  Dereham  Church,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 


Matters  for  the  Legislature.— 'Sir,— 
To  your  “ Matter  for  the  Attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  the  Approaching  Session,”  you 
should  add  the  obliging  of  all  manufacturers 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  I think  we  may  fairly 
expect  that  Government  will  bring  forward 
a measure  for  that  purpose,  as  Mr.  JVIakinnon 
has  several  times  dropped  his  bill  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  ministry,  then  in  power, 
would  bring  forward  a comprehensive  measure 
of  their  own,  which  should  include  this  useful 
object.  If  this  is  carried  into  effect,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  “Act”  will  also  oblige  the  river 
steamers  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  or  to 
burn  coke  or  Welsh  coal  as  the  locomotives 
are  obliged  to  do;  as  this  is,  if  possible,  a 
greater  nuisance  than  the  smoke  which  is 
emitted  from  the  chimneys  of  manufactories. 
With  respect  to  the  latter, — the  alteration  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  shortly  have  a new  Act 
that  will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  serve 
as  a model  from  which  similar  Acts  might  be 
framed  for  other  large  cities  and  towns,  where 
the  like  supervision  is  as  necessary  as  in  the 
metropolis.  Civis. 

The  Iron  Trade  in  the  Far  West. — 
A visitor,  in  describing  the  extension  of  trade 
in  the  flourishing  town  of  Cincinnati,  says, — 
“ The  iron  founderies  here  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  immense  establishments.  The 
work  turned  out  is  as  good  as  in  the  east,  and 
almost  as  various  in  kinds.  The  steam  print- 
ing power-press  is  one  of  the  articles  recently 
turned  out,  and  the  manufacture  of  locomotives 
has  just  been  commenced.  The  framing  of 
models  for  new  work  is  already  a large  busi- 
ness, and  every  new  invention  from  Europe 
or  the  east  is  aimed  at  with  a skill  and  perse- 
verance that  is  sure  to  master  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  invention  or  imitation.  Every 
kind  of  iron  handicraft  is  wrought,  from  the 
colossal  wheel  to  the  screw,  and  from  a com- 
plete engine  to  the  finest  wire.  The  rolling 
mills  deal  with  iron  as  a carpenter  would  with 
pine  boards,  or  a cabinet  maker  with  the  fur- 
niture of  a parlour.  Iron,  indeed,  is  made  by 
machinery  to  assume  all  the  shapes  and  forms 
which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise,  and  is  now 
as  easily  worked  as  wood,  and  almost  with  the 
same  expedition.  The  rapidity  of  reducing 
the  melted  ore  to  the  finest  wire  will  amaze  all 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion.”— At  Poland,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
in  Ohio,  new  and  extensive  works  are  now  in 
operation  for  the  preparation  of  pig-iron  with 
raw  bituminous  coal,  an  object  now  for  the 
first  time  successfully  accomplished  in  an 
American  furnace,  by  Messrs.  Wilkeson, 
Wilkes,  and  Co.  The  iron  made  by  them  by 
this  process  is  said  to  equal  the  best  Scottish 
pig-iron.  Two  hundred  men  are  employed  at 
these  works,  which  have  been  twelve  months 
in  construction. 

Rage  for  Building  in  Paris. — It  would 
seem  incredible  that  the  continuation  of  the 
building  of  the  Palace  of  the  president  of  the 
lower  House,  in  Paris,  has  been  delayed  for 
want  of  timber  for  the  roof.  Such  has  been 
the  quantity  of  oak  used,  be  it  in  the  sleepers 
of  railways,  be  it  otherwise,  that  the  largest 
timber  merchants  are  at  a loss  how  to  procure 
the  necessary  supplies  — even  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  Still  the  house  of  the  president 
will  be  covered  in  in  the  course  of  this  month. 
The  architect  has  taken  especial  care  to  pre- 
serve the  fine  wood  carvings,  which  adorned 
the  saloons  of  the  ground  floor.  They  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  ornamentisls  and  deco- 
rators, who,  after  carefully  cleaning  them,  will 
restore  them  to  their  original  beauty. 

The  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar- 
square. — The  death  of  Mr.  Ternouth,  the 
sculptor,  to  whom  part  of  the  decorations  of 
this  pedestal  was  intrusted,  will  cause  fresh 
delay  in  the  completion  of  this  memorial,  and 
force  the  works  to  drag  their  slow  length  along 
for  many  months  yet  to  come.  We  have  not 
heard  of  the  appointment  of  a successor. 

Burial  in  Towns. — With  the  view  of  ob- 
taining immediate  alteration  in  a system,  seen 
to  be  pregnant  with  evil  of  great  and  increas- 
ing magnitude,  a committee  is  in  course  of 
organization.  We  will  forward  to  the  proper 
quarter  the  names  of  any  parties  who  may 
signify  to  us  their  willingness  to  be  associated 
in  it. 
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Casti.e  Stolzenberg  on  the  Rhine, 
and  its  Frescos. — This  palace,  interesting 
to  every  reader  as  the  abode  of  the  Queen 
during  H.  M.’s  late  Rhine-trip,  has  been  of  late 
adorned  with  some  fine  wall  paintings.  The 
chapel,  as  well  as  the  whole  castle  (thoroughly 
restored  by  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia), 
commands  one  of  the  finest  picturesque  views 
imaginable.  From  the  platform  two  windows, 
which  serve  also  for  doors,  lead  to  the  smaller 
Knights’-hall  ( Ritter saal ),  whence,  by  a short 
interstice,  we  enter  the  large  hall.  This  part 
of  the  castle  is  the  most  exquisite  and  orna- 
mented, to  which  now  the  frescos  have  been 
added.  The  able  artist,  Mr.  H.  Stilke,  thought 
that  he  would  best  accomplish  his  orders,  by 
exhibiting  to  the  beholder  pleasing  and  in- 
structive events  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus,  to 
the  form  of  the  vaulting,  six  pictures  are 
adapted,  each  of  great  character  and  con- 
siderable brilliancy  of  colour.  The  first  picture 
represents  the  virtue  of  faith  ( Treue ),  Her- 
manne,  of  Siebenichen,  saving  Emperor 
Frederic  I.  in  battle,  by  dressing  in  his  gar- 
ment, and  being  slain  instead  of  his  master. 
The  second  allegory  is  love , — Queen  Isabella 
of  England  being  received  by  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  on  the  Rhine  ; the  banks  of  the  river 
are  crowded  by  greeting  multitudes.  The  next 
picture  represents  the  Greek  princess  Irene 
being  conducted  on  the  Rhine  by  Philipp  of 
Sell waben,  surrounded  by  Walther  von  der  Vo- 
gel weide  and  other  minstrels  of  that  period.  It 
is,  however,  animadverted  upon,  that  the  artist 
has  not  represented  in  a Prussian  palace  one 
single  6cene  of  Prussian  history. 

Holy  Riiood  Church  Competition. — 
Some  competitors  wish  us  to  bear  witness  to 
the  proper  tone  exhibited  in  the  letter  from 
the  committee  in  Southampton,  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  ; we  gladly  do  so,  the  occa- 
sion being  unfortunately  rare. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omit  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  may  be  seen 
at  our  office. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ T.  P.” — Write  to  Pontifex  and  Wood,  Shoe  Lane, 
City. 

“ F.  T.” — The  facts  arc  too  obvious  to  require  publica- 
tion. 

“ Bcv.  W.  S.  W.” — Any  inte  lligcnt  labouring  man  could 
form  the  gravel  and  gas  tar  floors  from  the  description  in  our 
last  two  numbers. 

“ Sanatory  State  of  Buckingham  Palace.” — The  jocular 
remarks  of  “B.”  will  not  weigh  against  the  statement  of 
the  eminent  medical  authority,  advisedly  made,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  pages. 

“ Martin.” — “An  octagon  room  with  a four-centered 
arched  ceiling  may  be  made  in  character  with  a Doric  por- 
tico and  entrance.” 

“ Subscriber  from  the  Beginning.” — We  cannot  furnish 
valuations. 

“ W.  D.” — We  should  advise  him  to  apply  to  some  of  the 
principal  leading  decorators  in  London.  Our  occupations 
prevent  us  from  personal  interference. 

Next  week.  — “ Improvements  (?)  in  Scarborough,” 
“ C.  F.,”  “ Philo  Mcdicus.” 

Beceived. — “ E.  M.,”  “ A Subscriber,”  “ Friend  to  Self- 
improvement,”  “ E.  H.”  (Oxford-street),  “Competitor,” 
Gray’s-Inn-road,  “Competitor,”  (2)  “ Cavelto,”  “ H.  E.,” 
“J.  It.  N.,”  “ W.  Styche.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


AXiVBH,TZSEIW£EriTTS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS. 

LEA’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 

BOLT,  combining  Cheapness,  Facility  of  Action,  and 
Security;  adapted  for  the  Strongest  Folding-doors  as  well 
as  the  most  Elegant  Cheffoneer. 

Agent,  E.  PARKS,  HO,  Fleet-street. 


6d.  7d. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

8d.  Is.  is.  6d. 

2s.  3d. 

3d.  4d. 

6d.  8d.  lOd. 

20d. 

Is.  3d.  5s. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 
6s.  fid.  7s.  6d.  10s. 

12s. 

1 2 

3 4 5 

6 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 

TO  GAS  COMPANIES,  FITTERS,  AND  CONSUMERS. 

WM.  DONALD  and  Co.,  Gas  Meter 

Manufacturers,  35,  Britannia-street,  City-road, 
beg  to  inform  the  above  that  they  are  now  manufacturing  a 
Two-light  Meter,  long  required  by  small  consumers,  and  at 
a price  which  will  insure  their  patronage,  viz.,  1/.  12s. 
Warranted  to  register  correctly. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Foot  walk,,  Malt-hou.es,  Com  Store.,  Floor, 
or  ..  arehou.es,  and  mr,  description  or  pavement  laid  down 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed  — Annlv  to 

pavemen^’office’  ]P,OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 

nnan  nb  rtF,ICEI  *’  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.-N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPIIALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  Application  of  the  ASPIIALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seysscl  Asphnlte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge's  Patent.” 

Stnngatc  Depflt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
th-ee  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghicn.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19i  inches  be’ow  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTS, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2,j  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphaltc  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


The  chronometric  governor, 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Bargc-yard- 
chambcrs,  Bucklcrsbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  com, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  corn  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  ar.d  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  card*  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them, 


PATENT  STREET-SWEEPING  MACHINE. 

rgTHE  Public  Authorities,  having  the  charge 

A and  management  of  the  cleansing  of  any  town,  are  in- 
formed that  a number  of  the  PATENT  SWEEPING 
M ACHINES  have  been  got  ready,  with  the  view  of  meeting, 
without  any  delay,  the  increased  demand  which  may  arise  at 
this  season  of  the  year. — Application  to  be  made  to  the  Road 
and  Street  Cleansing  Company,  Chorlton-strect,  Manchester. 


George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACK  FRIARS  ROAI), 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  See.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hnnds  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
"■-c,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
1 hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

HPIIE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

A these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  binges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  lias  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  Sec., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  arc  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall- board  Plates,  Biassbutt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Mctal-work. 

A.  Smith,  t>9,  Princes-strcct,  Leicester-square,  London. 


TMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

A REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS.— Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blind*. 

_ The  atten- 

tects,  Build- 
ers, and  Blind 
Makers  Is  re- 
quested to  the 


nbove  enume- 
rated Articles, 
and  inspection 
Invited,  at  the 
Manufactory 
of  the  Paten- 
tees, R.  Howard  and  Co.,  115,  Old-strect.  London. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the  Laths 
of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  when  required  for  secu- 
rity, is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the 
fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths  are  twelve  limes  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as  shewn  by  the  engravings  and 
description),  to  insure  their  general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel;  it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  effective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  duradle  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION.  — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  lor  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. . 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  Sec. 

Patentees  and  Jdanufacturers,  R,  HOWARD  and  Co„ 
London. 
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CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description 

a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  nir. 
h b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
tlic  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  Htone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


PLAN. 

of  Diagram. 

Ie  Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following;  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.  :— 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carrv  off  the  Vitiated 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

' ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  hire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  bum  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1816. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had.  I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones  and  rejected  all  but 

I tried  two  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well,  that  I have 
introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John's  Wood.  , 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia  ; the 
emission  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation;  the  -*ight  of  the  fire;  the 
consumption  of  vitiated  air;  the  little  attention  requisite;  the  cleanliness  connected  with 
them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  my  friends  to  do  the 
same. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed,  ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Cbartcr-house.red 
We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  sufferee 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  thlit. 
large  Amott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  anil  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  we 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  s, 
hail  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Itcv.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stovca 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 

29,  Charter-house. square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 
Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  al  1 parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  hear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
dvc,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 


dtove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  w D --- 

anv  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  coulu  | 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully  , 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  ^ 


confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  1 hail 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every  , 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, — that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt-  • 
ing  what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com-  • 
municated  by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry  i 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s 


;,  Fulham, 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nil  June,  1846.  > 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Aruott’s  construction,  I believe). 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr. Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

*»*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1646.  ■ 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUU-PLACE,  BRVANSTON-SQ  UARE. 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 
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No.  CXCVI. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7.  1846. 

VEMBER  brings  the  first 
indications  of  the  returning 
London  season,  — not  of 
fashion,  hut  of  science,  art, 
and  literature, — and  all  the 
principal  “ societies  ” of 
the  metropolis  open  again  their  closed  up 
doors,  for  the  periodical  meeting,  and  the  pro- 
secution of  their  particular  purpose  : — 

“ The  public  haunt, 

Full  of  each  theme,  and  warm  with  mixt 
discourse, 

Hums  indistinct.”—— 

Last  year  was  a period  of  much  commotion 
in  many  associations,  nor  has  it  yet  subsided. 
In  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society  are  evi- 
dences of  disturbance ; in  the  Society  of  Anti- 
i quaries  further  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
! its  efficiency ; and  in  four  or  five  of  the  younger 
societies,  confidence  and  regularity  are  yet 
1 wanting.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  chronicle  their 
I proceedings,  so  far  as  they  may  be  instructive 
\ and  useful,  and,  while  we  would  wholly  dis- 
i courage  groundless  cavillingand  personal  bick- 
, erings,  to  assist  every  legitimate  endeavour  to 
3 remove  abuses  and  increase  their  usefulness. 

The  Institute  of  Architects  held  their  first 
( meeting  on  Monday  last,  and  the  president, 
Lord  de  Grey,  took  the  chair.  At  the  close  of 
last  session,  we  expressed  our  dissent  from 
i certain  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  some  alterations  would  be 
made  and  a bolder  and  less  confined  policy 
i adopted.  This  we  still  hope  for.  At  the  same 
time  We  would  remind  the  members  how  much 
i depends  on  them,  and  urge  them  individually, 
to  give  such  assistance  to  the  council  as  may 
i be  in  their  power;  either  by  forwarding  the 
results  of  their  observation  and  reading,  in  the 
shape  of  papers,  or  proposing  such  questions 
( for  consideration,  relating  to  the  art  and 
science  of  architecture,  or  professional  prac- 
tice, as  may  seem  to  need  solution. 

The  meeting  on  Monday  night  was  numer- 
ously attended,  and  Lord  de  Grey  shewed  the 
same  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  society 
and  good  feeling  towards  the  members,  as  have 
always  animated  him.  Mr.  George  Allen,  and 
i Mr.  Mayhew  were  elected  fellows,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  Jun.,  an  associate. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  offered  for  exhi- 
i bition,  a large  model  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
executed  in  cork  by  a young  man  who  is  a 
clerk  in  a merchant’s  counting-house. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  in  connection  with  the  model, 

\ wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  dean  to  an 
addition  greatly  required  at  the  Abbey.  He 
i meant  the  spire,  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept.  While  this  was  wanting,  the 
' Abbey  would  always  appear  unimportant 
amongst  tbe  fine  buildings  by  which  it  was 
i being  surrounded.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
i piers  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  a spire; 
i hut  surely  this  was  not  insurmountable : they 
i might  be  taken  down  and  reconstructed  ; and 
i he  telt  sure,  for  such  a purpose,  a subscription 
i might  easily  be  raised  to  supply  the  required 
i funds.  By  the  addition  of  tbe  spire,  the  Abbey 
IV  would  be  distinguished  from  the  parliamentary 
i buildings,  where  there  are  lofty  towers  but  no 
| spire.  He  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  the  dean,  the 
<\  Abbey  might  soon  receive  its  crowning  glory. 


The  dean  said  this  was  contemplated  in  the 
time  of  Christopher  Wren  ; but  the  flexure  of 
the  columns  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  it.  The  columns  were 
of  Purbeck  marble,  and  he  doubted  if  more 
could  be  obtained  ; moreover,  if  the  piers  were 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  carry  the  spire,  the 
proportions  of  the  interior  might  be  injured. 

We  should  be  glad  if  the  objections  urged 
by  the  very  reverend  doctor,  were  the  only  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  as  we  should  then  soon  see 
the  spire  commenced,  and  have  the  proper 
outline  of  the  building  restored. 

There  are  many  other  things  required  in  the 
Abbey  of  easier  accomplishment  than  this,  and 
we  do  hope  that  Dr.  Buckland,  who  is,  very 
properly,  ever  ready  with  suggestions  for 
the  restoration  and  amendment  of  other  build- 
ings,  will  now  look  at  home,  and  lend  his  aid  to 
improve  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster.  Let 
him  get  rid  of  some  of  the  monstrous  specimens 
of  bad  stone-masonry  which  now  disfigure  and 
injure  it,  giving  parts  of  it  the  appearance  of 
a statuary’s  show  shop  rather  than  that  of  a 
Christian  temple.  The  ancient  monuments 
should  be  carefully  looked  to  and  maintained  ; 
and  Henry  Seventh’s  Chapel,  both  inside  and 
outside,  requires  immediate  attention.  As 
regards  the  construction  of  the  spire,  we  ought  j 
to  be  grateful  that  Wren,  great  artist  as  he 
was  in  other  respects,  was  not  commissioned 
to  effect  it;  and  almost  equally  so  in  the  case 
of  James  Wyatt,  who  in  later  times  also  re- 
ported upon  it.  There  would  be  much  less 
chance  of  the  removal  of  an  incongruous  dis- 
figurement, such  as  would  certainly  have  been 
placed  there,  than  there  is  now  of  a spire 
being  commenced.  We  would  gladly  contri- 
bute to  remedy  the  mischief  Wren  did  at  the 
west  end. 

Among  the  donations  received  were  draw- 
ings  byMr.  Haviland,  architect,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Halls  of  Justice  at  New  York,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Penitentiary,  “the  first  prison  erected  on  the 
Haviland  plan.”  What  there  is  in  it  to 
entitle  its  author  to  claim  the  plan  as  his 
own,  was  not  apparent.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  on  the  principal  of  radiation  from  a 
central  building. 

Mr.  George  Mair  then  read  a description  of 
an  ancient  structure  existing  at  A1  Gather,  in 
Mesopotamia,  illustrated  by  drawings,  and  of 
the  curious  sculptured  marbles  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud,  the  site 
of  Nineveh.  Mr.  Layard’s  researches  being 
regarded  with  considerable  interest  by  many 
persons,  and  the  results  promising  to  be  of 
considerable  value,  we  give  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Layard’s  communication  on  the  latter  subject, 
and  will,  next  week,  in  like  manner,  give  his 
more  architectural  description  of  the  Temple 
of  A1  Gather,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Mair.  The 
letter  is  from  Nimroud,  near  Mosul,  dated  18th 
May,  1846,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  now  exploring  Assyrian  ruins,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris.  I have 
been  thus  engaged  since  last  November,  and 
the  success  I have  met  with  has  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  I am  at  present 
digging  out  a palace  which  has  probably  been 
quietly  reposing  underground  from  the  time  of 
Senacherib. 

You  may  have  beard  of  the  French  dis- 
coveries at  Khorsabad,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  have  created  so  much  interest  in  Europe.* 
Mine  is  something  after  the  same  kind,  only 
on  a much  larger  scale. 

To  what  city  this  palace  belonged  is  doubtful : 
the  large  collection  of  mounds  which  now  mark 
its  site  are  called  Nimroud  ; and  the  tradition 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country  all 

* Mention  of  these  discoveiies  has  already  been  made 
several  times  in  The  Builder, 
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point  to  that  hero,  and  to  Ashur,  as  the  founders 
of  the  city.  Modern  travellers  have  believed 
the  ruins  to  be  that  of  Resen,  one  of  the  primi- 
tive cities  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  have 
identified  Resen  with  Larissa,  an  Assyrian  town 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  Indeed,  Nimroud 
has  as  good  a claim  to  he  identified  with  Nineveh, 
as  any  other  ruins  in  Assyria — perhaps  a 
better  ; and  until  I can  make  out  the  in- 
scriptions I have  discovered  to  my  satisfaction, 
I shall  consider  them  to  be  those  of  that 
celebrated  capital  of  Assyria. 

The  mode  of  construction  amongst  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Assyria  appears  to  have  been 
very  simple.  Slabs  of  marble,  from  19  to  14 
feet  in  height,  from  1 to  2*  feet  in  thickness, 
and  varying  very  considerably  in  width,  were 
placed  against  an  intervening  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  generally  about  6 feet  in  thickness. 
These  slabs  were  covered  with  sculptures, 
sometimes  historical,  sometimes  religious;  — 
the  former  being  battles,  sieges,  sea-fights, 
triumphs,  representations  of  the  monarch  and 
his  attendants,  &c.  ; the  latter,  divinities  of 
various  shapes.  Enormous  symbolical  figures 
frequently  occur,  such  as  bulls  or  lions  with 
human  heads,  and  with  wings;  these  usually 
form  the  portals,  and  are  carved  out  of  one 
block  of  marble.  1 have  a pair  of  such  bulls, 
above  14  feet  in  length,  and  a pair  of  lions , 
11 J feet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  imposing  effect  they  make.  They 
form  an  entrance  into  a temple,  into  which  I 
am  now  going  to  dig,  and  which  I have  already 
ascertained  is  covered  with  sculptures.  No- 
thing so  beautiful  as  these  lions  were  discovered 
by  the  French  ; indeed,  the  sculptures  at 
Nimroud  far  exceed  those  at  Khorsabad,  in  the 
richness  of  detail  and  variety  of  subject. 

The  inhabitants  of  Assyria  at  that  time  pro- 
bably exceeded  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
power,  and  riches,  and  luxury.  Their  know- 
ledge ol  the  arts  is  surprising,  and  their  style 
I believe  to  be  purely  their  own,  and  not  Egyp- 
tian,^ some  would  have  it.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  their  sculptures  and  those 
of  Egypt,  as  their  exists  between  those  of  As- 
syria and  Greece,  and  they  held  relative  posi- 
tions in  point  of  knowledge  of  the  arts.  'The 
lions  lastly  discovered,  for  instance,  are  admi- 
rably drawn,  the  muscles,  bones,  veins,  quite 
true  to  nature,  and  portrayed  with  great  spirit. 
There  is  also  a great  “ mouvement  ” (as  the 
French  will  term  it),  in  the  attitude  of  the 
animal  and  “ sa  pose  est  perfaite .”  The  human 
head  too  is  really  grand  ! 

It  is  curious  that  the  artist  has  given  the 
animal  five  legs.  He  has  done  this  in  order 
that  when  you  look  at  him  in  front  or  at  the 
side,  he  may  appear  to  have  the  proper  number, 
for  although  the  figure  is  in  relief,  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  slab  it  is  in  full.  Between  the  legs 
are  long  inscriptions  in  the  cunieform  cha- 
racter. 

Over  the  slabs  appear  to  have  been  placed 
layers  of  painted  and  glazed  bricks;  the  orna- 
ments are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  the  colours 
very  brilliant;  they  are  still  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. Tt  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the 
roof  was  constructed,  but  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  only  timber  was  used , and  that  it  was 
flat. 

I have  found  many  ornaments  in  ivory, 
copper,  and  a kind  of  porcelain  which  may 
have  decorated  the  ceilings.  The  rooms  were 
paved  either  with  slabs  of  marble,  with  layers 
of  bitumen,  or  with  bricks.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, there  was  a thick  substratum  of  bitumen, 
and  beneath  the  whole,  a thick  layer  of  fine 
sand. 

Every  slab  of  marble  in  the  building,  and 
there  are  some  thousands,  has  an  inscription, 
generally  on  both  sides ; this  is  the  case  even 
with  the  pavements. 

There  was  only  one  story  or  rather  only  a 
ground-floor  to  the  edifice,  which  was  built  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  artificial  mound.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  the  cunieform,  or  arrow- 
headed  character,  such  as  was  used  in  the 
earliest  ages  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Of 
the  precise  date  of  the  building,  I can  at 
present  say  no  more,  than  that  1 am  pretty 
certain  that  it  must  have  referred  to  the  time 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  men- 
tioned in  chronicles  and  kings,  and  that  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  may  belong  to  an  earlier 
period. 

1 am  now  working  on  a very  small  scale, 
and  am  anxiously  waiting  for  orders  from 
England,  which  may  enable  me  to  examine 
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these  interesting  remains  as  they  deserve.  I 
have,  however,  dispatched  the  following  speci- 
mens on  their  way  to  England  : — eight  small 
bas-reliefs  of  battles,  lion  hunts,  &c.  (very 
beautiful);  two  large  winged  Divinities  (one 
with  an  eagle’s  head),  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  bulls,  and  a portion  of  a slab,  with  the 
head  of  a king,  and  his  attendant  eunuch. 
They  are  all  fine  specimens. 

I have  been  about  twenty  days  occupied  in 
packing  and  forwarding  these  antiquities,  and 
have  had  to  move  immense  blocks — some 
nearly  nine  feet  square  and  one  foot  thick— of 
the  most  fragile  material,  and  covered  with 
delicate  sculpture,  without  even  a rope  capable 
of  sustaining  an  ordinary  weight,  and  without 
any  machinery.  Many  of  the  blocks  have 
been  sawn  in  various  directions,  to  reduce  them 
to  a transportable  siee,  and  have  been  removed 
to  the  river  in  carts  which  in  England  would 
scarcely  be  used  for  carrying  a load  of  hay.  I 
have  luckily  succeeded  in  sending  them  all 
without  accident.  I trust  you  will  one  day  see 
them  in  the  British  Museum.  The  finer 
sculptures — the  great  lions  and  fine  bas-reliefs 
• — remain  in  statu  quo ; I had  no  means  of  re- 
moving them.  As  I advance  further  into  the 
mound,  the  sculptures  become  more  perfect  in 
preservation,  and  superior  in  execution.  The 
discoveries  are  creating  great  interest ; and 
every  post  brings  me  letters  from  parties 
wanting  information,  and  offering  (scientific) 
assistance. 

Majoi  Rawlinson,  the  British  resident  at 
Baghdad,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Layard,  says  : — 
**  1 look  upon  the  Nimroud  marbles  as  invalu- 
able. They  unfold  to  us  the  history,  theology, 
language,  arts,  manners,  military  skill,  poli- 
tical relations,  &c.,  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious nations  of  antiquity,  and  thus  fill  up  an 
enormous  blank  in  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  the  world.  I consider  the  discovery 
of  these  sculptures  as  more  valuable  than  even 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  and  view  every  new 
inscription  as  equal  to  gaining  one  of  the  lost 
decades  of  Livy.”  “ l hope,”  says  Mr. 
Layard,  “ the  people  at  home  will  take  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Layard’s  paper, 
Mr.  Tite  said  he  was  most  anxious  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  to  obtain  for  him 
that  aid  which  he  deserved.  We  owed  much 
in  England  to  individual  enterprize,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  part  of  non-professional  men  : he 
would  instance  Belzoni  and  Fellows,  who  had 
done  so  much.  Mr.  Layard  was  of  the  same 
class ; he  was  a solicitor,  travelling  for  his 
health;  but  by  bis  enterprise  and  good  judg- 
ment he  had  succeeded  in  making  what  must 
be  considered  some  great  discoveries.  The 
remains  which  had  been  described  referred  to 
two  different  periods.  As  to  those  from  Nim- 
roud,  it  did  not  seem  quite  clear  from  what  part 
they  came ; all  the  buildings  there,  however, 
were  ascribed  to  Nimrod.  The  history  of 
that  period  was  well  and  briefly  narrated  by 
Gibbon,  from  whom  he  (Mr.  Tite)  then  read 
some  passages,  to  shew  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion early  attained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia. 

The  speaker  continued  : he  did  not  consider 
these  remains  so  ancient  as  Mr.  Layard,  but 
attributed  them  to  the  period  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius.  The  French  had  been  intent  on  the 
elucidation  of  this  same  period  of  history,  and 
were  exploring  neighbouring  ground,  but  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  Mr.  Layard. 

As  to  A1  Hather,  it  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary cities,  of  which  the  rise,  progress, 
and  destruction,  were  alike  mysterious.  It 
was  well  known,  but  had  not  been  investigated, 
the  difficulties  of  access  being  great.  Dr.  Ross, 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  gave  a plan  of  the  city. 

From  this  plan,  it  was  seen  that  the  walla 
surrounding  the  city  formed  a circle,  this  wa8 
divided  into  two  by  a wall  across  the  diameter  » 
one-half  was  appropriated  to  the  livW  the 
other  half  to  the  dead,  being  the  B?CrPp'olis. 
The  description  given  by  Buckingham  of 


another  extraordinary  city,  Ctesiphon—  proba- 
bly agreed  with  A1  Hather;  and  the  account 
given  by  Gibbon  of  the  sack  of  this  city  by 
Omar,  might  probably  serve  for  an  account  of 
the  destruction  of  A1  Hather.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Layard 
should  be  recognised  by  the  Government,  and 
that  we  should  see  the  results  of  his  labours  in 
the  British  Museum. 

The  honorary  secretary  said,  that  he  had 
learnt  two  days  before,  that  the  Government 
had  already  made  an  arrangement  to  reimburse 
Mr.  Layard,  that  some  of  the  marbles  were  on 
their  wav  to  this  country,  and  that  means  had 
been  provided  for  further  investigation.  We 
shall  be  truly  glad  to  find  it  so,  but  at  present 
are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. * 


APPENDIX  TO  “ ANNOTATIONS  ON 
IRON.” 

Allusion  having  been  made  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson 
on  the  strength  of  iron  and  the  best  form  of 
girders  (see  p.  459),  we  think  some  additional 
particulars  may  be  interesting.  We  also 
append  extracts  from  answers  to  certain  in- 
quiries, made  about  the  time  the  results  of 
these  experiments  were  published,  from  an  in- 
dividual who  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
nature,  and  who  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing their  progress.  The  particulars  of  these 
experiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  in  those  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
vol.  v.  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  researches  were,  we 
believe,  directed  mainly  to  the  comparative 
strength  of  different  descriptions  of  iron,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  hot  and  cold  blasts.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  directed  his  attention  rather  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  material  to  resist  the 
different  forces  of  tension,  cross  strain,  and 
compression,  and  to  ascertaining  the  form 
and  proportion,  which  should  be  given  to  the 
material  under  particular  circumstances.  Our 
correspondent  wrote: — “ All  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  with  reference  to  these  experiments 
is,  that  you  must  avoid  making  any  reference 
to  particular  makes  of  iron,  for  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  the  results  here  shewn  are  not 
borne  out  in  general  practice.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  use  to  which  these  samples  were  in- 
tended to  be  applied  became  so  well  known, 
that  many  parties,  making  very  inferior  iron 
generally,  sent  us  samples  of  very  first-rate 
strength  and  toughness.”  And  in  reference  to 
the  hot  and  cold  blast  iron,  which  are  compared 
in  our  former  aiticle  with  decided  disadvan- 
tage to  the  former,  we  find  that  we  were  ad- 
vised as  follows: — “ Experience  proves,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  cold  blast  iron  is  stronger 
than  hot;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
hot  blast  enables  the  maker  to  use  an  inferior 
material,  which  was  formerly  left  on  the  bank, 
and  was  a dead  loss;  and  very  few  are  honest 
enough,  or  have  sufficient  resolution,  to  with- 
stand the  temptation.  If  the  same  materials 
be  worked,  the  hot-air  iron  has  a trifle  the 
preference.  The  prejudice  against  the  hot  air 
is  perfectly  ridiculous,  if  the  maker  will  but 
put  proper  materials  into  the  furnace.  Some 
stones  and  coal,  however,  will  not  bear  the 
hot  blast.  Yorkshire  iron,  for  instance,  is 
greatly  injured  by  it.”  On  the  form  of  sec- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  time  in  producing  de- 
flection of  iron  beams,  the  points  which  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  investigated,  he  said  : — “ Time 
produces  so  little  deflection  in  iron,  provided  it 
be  only  fairly  weighted,  as  not  to  be  at  all 
worth  Dotice.” — “ Dr.  Young  started  a theory, 
upon  which  Tredgold,  Bramah,  and  several 
foreign  engineers  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments.  They  were  very  satisfactory  as 
far  as  they  went,  but  they  ought  to  have  tried 
greater  weights,  and  then  their  whole  theory 
"'ould  have  proved  itself  futile.  The  beam, 
which  Tredgold  called  the  best,  in  his  ex- 
periments, would  have  broken  with  a very 
trifling  addition  of  weight ; but  he  did  not  know 
that,  because  he  did  not  try  it.  The  resul 
from  Tredgold’s  reasoning  is,  that  the 
elasticity  of  cast-iron  remains  perfect , when  a 
bar  is  not  loaded  with  more  than  about  15,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  this  he  calculate? 


to  be  about  one-third  of  the  breaking  weight; 
but  in  the  late  experiments  at  Mr.  Fairbairn’s, 
many  bars  of  cast-iron  were  broken  with  a 
weight  actually  less  than  what  Tredgold  called 
his  strongest  point.  In  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  re- 
port to  the  British  Association,  I think  it  is 
shewn  clearly  that  there  is  no  ‘ elastic  point’ 
in  iron.” — Tredgold,  Dulau,  and  others  make 
it  out,  that  a beam  of  any  form  will  bear  the 
same  weight,  which  ever  way  it  is  turned  up- 
wards ; the  absurdity  of  which  will  be  shewn 
by  a simple  example.  A bar  of  cast-iron  of 
the  x section  will  carry  three  or  four  times  as 
much  weight,  set  in  that  manner,  as  it  will 
when  set  thus  x.  All  Tredgold’s  reasoning  goes 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strengths  of  iron  are  the  same,  which  is, 
in  fact,  begging  the  whole  question.  Unlees  we 
have  been  most  strangely  and  unaccountably 
deceived,  in  every  one  of  our  experiments,  as  to 
the  breaking  point,  we  have  invariably  found, 
that  it  takes  six  times  as  much  pressure  to 
crush  cast-iron  as  to  tear  it  asunder,  and  I 
therefore  prefer  that  form  of  beam  which  has 
the  lower  edge  the  strongest,  where  the  greatest 
pressure  will  always  take  place.”  Notwith- 
standing the  result  of  the  experiments  above- 
mentioned,  we  know  that  the  I form  of  section 
is  still  persevered  in  by  many  ; and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  complete  unanimity  should 
not  prevail  in  this  very  important  matter.  It  is 
desirable  that  attention  should  still  be  directed 
to  the  subject,  until  it  is  completely  set  at  rest 
by  indisputable  experiment.  In  many  great 
works,  iron  is  the  most  important  material  of 
any  employed  ; and  our  pages  have  heretofore 
recorded  instances  of  most  disastrous  failures. 
The  writer  above-quoted  from,  after  saying 
that  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, concludes  by  saving,  “I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Tredgold,  and  others  who  think 
with  him,  have  in  the  first  instance  been  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Young’s  theory,  and 
have  made  all  their  experiments  more  with  a 
view  of  supporting  than  of  testing  it.  The  ex- 
periments made  here  (in  Manchester)  were  at 
first  made  on  plain  square  bars,  after  which 
different  patterns  were  tried,  and  this  led  to  the 
discovery  that  Tredgold’s  section  Avas  not  the 
strongest  by  very  much.”  We  give  these  few 
particulars,  as  illustrating  points  referred  to  in 
our  former  article  ; we  may,  however,  remark, 
that  our  correspondent  had  no  intention  of 
questioning  the  geneial  accuracy  of  the  experi- 
ments made  at  Manchester,  which  are  justly 
considered  of  the  utmost  value. 


TOWER  BUILDINGS,  OLD  CHURCHYARD, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  buildings  erected  of  late  years  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  for  commercial  purposes, 
have  assumed  an  architectural  character  of  a 
description  never  dreamed  of  until  recently. 
Suites  of  merchants’  offices  and  commercial 
chambers  have  arisen  in  many  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  some  of  the  bye-ways  of  the  town, 
combining  imposing  magnitude  of  size  with 
considerable  architectural  pretensions,  forming 
suitable  abodes  for  the  commerce  of  the  mo- 
dern Tyre  “ whose  merchants  are  princes,”  and 
whose  traffic  extends  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  the  earth.  Amongst  the  most  important 
may  be  mentioned,  the  royal  Bank  buildings 
in  Dale-street,  the  architect  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Rowland  ; Brunswick  buildings,  Brunswick- 
street,  by  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Williams,  a view 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Almanac , a year  or  two  since,  and  which  has 
been  repeated  in  the  Westminster  Revietv,  just 
published  ; and  Fenwick  chambers,  Fenwick- 
street,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton.  Castle-street,  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  is  about  to  be 
adorned  with  a new  branch  Bank  of  England, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  im- 
mediately adjoining,  by  the  buildings  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  by  Mr.  J.  Cunningham. 

The  buildings  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  the  most  recent  of  this  class,  being 
only  now  on  the  point  of  commencement;  but 
will,  when  completed,  be  the  most  imposing 
in  point  of  size  of  any  yet  erected. 

They  are  intended  to  comprehend  one  entire 
block,  or  insula,  extending  from  Water  street 
to  the  Old  Churchyard,  about  70  yards  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  Tower-garden  to 
Stringer’s-alley,  about  34  yards  from  east  to 
west.  One-half  of  this  design  is  now  being 
carried  up,  the  remainder  being  left  to  a sub- 
sequent period.  The  general  arrangement  is, 
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I with  sonic  modifications,  the  one  usually  adopted 
in  buildings  of  this  class  in  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, and  which  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the 
most  commodious  and  profitable. 

Under  the  entire  surface  there  are  con- 
structed two  heights  of  vaults  for  wines,  spirits, 
oils,  and  other  merchandize  of  like  character. 
Over  these  there  is  a basement  story  partly 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  occupied 
as  counting-houses.  This  is  surmounted  by 
four  more  stories,  all  occupied  as  offices  and 
commercial  chambers.  The  buildings  surround 
an  inner  court  or  quadrangle,  which  is  entered 
by  large  porte-cocheres  and  corridors  from 
each  of  the  sides. 

The  architecture  of  the  exterior  is  in  the 
Italian  palazzo  style,  necessarily  astylar,  trust- 
ing for  its  effect  to  the  door  and  window  dress- 
ings, cornice,  &c.,  in  the  absence  of  any  bold 
projections.  The  fuyade  fronting  the  old 
chuichyard,  with  its  returns  in  the  two  flanks, 
will  be  executed  in  white  stone.  The  build- 
ings behind,  which,  owing  to  the  declivity  of 
j the  ground,  are  of  necessity  separate  eleva- 
I tions,  will  be  fronted  with  red  stock  bricks, 
with  white  stone  dressings.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  design  is  an  Italian  tower  at  the 
north-west  corner,  carried  up  120  feet  above 
{ the  surface.  From  the  position  which  the 
buildings  occupy,  being  an  elevated  site  open 
I to  the  river  Mersey,  this  will  form  a conspi- 
i cuous  object  in  the  view  of  the  town  from  the 
river,  and  will  command  an  extensive  prospect 
i of  the  port  and  shipping.  Most  probably  it 
ij  will  be  used  as  a telegraph  station. 

The  buildings  will  be  constructed  fire-proof 
throughout.  The  floors  are  all  vaulted  with 
| flat  brick  arches,  springing  from  iron  girders, 
over  which  are  placed  floors  of  wood,  resting  on 
l the  upper  edges  of  the  girders.  The  roof  is 
i of  wrought  iron.  The  windows  are  iron  ; the 
t architraves,  skirtings,  and  mouldings,  are  run 
i in  Roman  cement.  The  internal  doors  alone 
ii  are  wood,  it  being  found  impracticable  to  use 
li  any  other  material  with  advantage.  The  ex- 
1 ternal  doors  and  frames  are  iron.  The  stair- 
j cases  are  stone,  circular  in  plan,  and  covered 
• on  the  top  by  conical  domes  thirteen  feet  in 
] diameter,  the  ribs  iron,  glazed  with  large  sheets 
■ of  plate  glass.  The  windows  in  the  principal 
; fronts  are  glazed  with  plate  glass.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  water-closets,  the  supply  of 
f water  and  coals,  and  other  conveniences,  can- 
i not  be  explained  without  plans,  but  no  expense 
i appears  to  have  been  spared  to  render  every 
j department  perfect  and  complete. 

The  denomination  of  “ Tower  Buildings”  is 
i not  derived,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
I tower  which  forms  part  of  the  present  design, 
1 but  from  an  ancient  fortified  building  which 
j formerly  stood  on  part  of  the  site,  called  the 
! Tower  of  Liverpool.  This  was  anciently  the 
j property  of  the  Earls  of  Derbv,  and  was  taken 
i down  about  twenty-three  years  since. 

The  buildings  are  the  property  of  Jos. 
Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Glanusk-park,  Breconshire, 

I M.P.  for  Worcester.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

J.  A.  Picton,  to  whom  Liverpool  is  already 
1 much  indebted.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  will  be  about  22,000/. 


OF  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  DUKE. 

PEDESTALS. 

Sir, — Vulgar  hypcrcriticism  is  a very  bitter 
wind  that  every  artist  has  to  bear.  And  the 
reater  the  man  the  more  bitterly  blows  the 
last  about  him, — he  all  the  while  the  more 
] sensitive.  Until  he  wraps  himself  (if  he  can) 
I in  the  good  vesture  of  a high  firm  confidence, 
— the  “ first  be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go 
fc]  straight  ahead  ” principle, — the  good  self-con- 
ceit  that  keeps  a real  man  strong ; and  then 
ij  the  rude  blustering  breath  breathes  harmlessly 
(I  by.^ 

The  Poet  seeks  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
I Beautiful  ; and  rare  gems  from  a brighter 
N world  beget  strange  laughter  in  a butcher’s 
)]  ’prentice  ! The  Painter,  Sculptor,  Architect, 
id  casts  a lifetime  of  rich  thinking  into  his  work  ; 
it  and  little  Missy  Bull  “ can’t  a-bear  that  pic- 
li  ture!” — or  perambulating  sweeps  will  pause 
tl  before  the  statue  and  intermit  their  yelling  to 
cut  quaint  jokes  ! — or  three  tailors  on  a Mon- 
I.  day  will  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  building,  and 
conjure  up  wonderful  allusions  from  their  frac- 
p tional  fancies!  Art  casts  her  peails  before 
swine  ; they  turn  again  and  rend  her.  She 
>'  lovingly  sets  up  her  monuments  to  grace  the 
<'  heart  of  man  ; and  there  is  not  a twopenny- 


halfpenny  fellow  can  pass  by  but  he  must  be 
clever  and  fling  his  gibe.  And  she  wonders 
often  how  it  is  so  ; and  grieves  sometimes,  and 
gets  discouraged. 

There  is  a reason  for  every  thing  ; there  is 
a reason  for  this.  This  joke-mockery  (as  we 
may  call  it)  is  argument  densely  condensed — a 
page  of  logic  thrown  into  a word  of  satire. 
But  with  the  greater  condensation,  of  course, 
there  is  the  greater  room  for  falling.  A work 
of  Art  is,  in  another  mode,  argument  densely 
condensed:  and  with  the  greater  condensation, 
of  course,  there  is  the  greater  openness  to  mis- 
construction : and  between  this  greater  open- 
ness to  misconstruction  and  that  greater  laxity 
from  law,  poor  Art  comes  often  badly  off ; — 
herself  so  easily  assailed,  and  her  assailant  so 
ruthlessly  advantaged,  no  wonder  that  she 
gets  many  a hard  knock  and  very  undeservedly, 
— sinks,  frequently,  ashamed  beneath  fallacy, 
when  truth  would  be  proud  to  give  her 
honour. 

Therefore,  now  that  we  have  got  him  down 
(in  our  last),  we  must  look  at  him  with  full 
scorn  of  Vulgar  Hyper  criticism. 

There  is  the  Doctor’s  man,  for  instance, 
“ Master  Hugh,”  with  a long  cock-and-bull 
story  about  a bullock.  It  is  this  very  sin.  And, 
by  the  bye,  it  were  well  if  every  one  could  be 
as  easily  persuaded  of  it  as  worthy  Hugh.  I 
accused  him  of  it  broadly  the  other  day,  and 
declared  it  was  a shame.  Hugh  would  fain 
have  disproved  me  (and  he  is  a tough  logician, 
too,  in  his  own  way),  but  he  gave  in  at  last, 
like  a man  (being  a good-hearted  fellow, — all 
Scotchmen  are  so),  and  owned  that  it  just 
happened  to  be  joke  versus  generosity  within 
him,  and  joke  happened  to  win  it,  that  was  all. 
Still  maintaining  the  root  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, that  the  sculpture  might  have  shown  more 
life  and  beauty. 

The  sculpture  is  as  it  is, — it  cannot  change 
at  bidding  now.  And  as  it  is,  it  is  a very  valu- 
able work.  If  we  were  to  set  down  as  value- 
less every  thing  that  people  choose  to  blame, 
what  would  be  left  us?  Not  even  the  “ Dis- 
courses” themselves.  Better  to  set  about  ad- 
vantaging the  statue  than  to  keep  snarling  at 
it  for  ever.  It  is  not  absolutely  celestial  ; but 
it  needs  only  good  management,  proper  advan- 
taging, to  be  made  a very  glorious  monument! 
Therefore — 

Of  what  to  do  ivitli  him.  And  this  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  We  happen,  in 
the  first  place,  to  have  no  precedent  for  setting 
a horse  on  a column  ; so  that  this  our  first  and 
favourite  mode  of  honouring  an  exalted  man 
by  exalting  his  effigy  must  be  abandoned, — 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  dismount  the  Duke 
and  seat  him  on  the  abacus  with  his  feet 
dangling  over  the  front,  which  I don’t  think 
well  of  at  all.  So  Mrs.  Precedent  turns 
over  the  next  leaf,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
under  the  head  Of  how  to  deale  with  a horss 
ande  a marine,  we  have  it  exactly. 

We  hie  him  away  to — no  matter  where, 

And  build  up  a precedent  pedestal  there, 

With  its  Base,  and  its  Dado,  and  Cornice  so  fair, 

And  its  panels  of  sculpture  so  rich  and  rare, 

All  for  to  hold  “ th’old  Duke”  and  “ th’old 
mare 

And  that’s  what  we  must  do  with  him.  But 
the  gentlewoman  has  been  unfortunate  lately; 
her  boys  are  growing  too  big  for  her,  and 
threaten  turbulence  and  actual  rebellion  ; 
(whereat  she  is,  of  course,  a very  angry  wo- 
man ;)  and  so  we  don’t  at  all  hesitate  in  this 
case  to  question  the  maternal  wisdom,  and  think 
at  any  rate  for  ourselves. 

I.  The  primary  simple  idea  in  the  placing  of 
a statue  is,  of  course,  to  place  it  on  the  ground 
like  that  which  it  represents. 

II.  We  improve  upon  the  simple  idea  by 
giving  the  statue  a basis,  that  is,  a ground  for 
itself;  whereby  it  assumes  a more  formal  mo- 
numental character,  and  obtains  also  in  con- 
nection with  such  character,  increased  import- 
ance and  state.  This  is,  so  far,  the  rationale 
of  the  Pedestal. 

III.  (The  statue  being,  of  course,  no  matter 
of  the  architect’s  province,  but  merely  a fact 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.)  We  proportion 
the  pedestal  to  the  statue  ; 1st,  with  reference 
to  graceful  general  form  ; 2ndly,  with  reference 
to  relative  importance,  by  dimension,  by  dis- 
play, and  by  spirit  (so  that  the  sculpture  may 
not  be  overpowered  by  the  size  or  richness,  or 
other  importance  of  the  pedestal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  pedestal  may  be  equal  to 


its  office— not  too  mean,  or  too  small,  or  other 
wise  deficient,— and,  lastly,  that  the  pedesta 
may  not  be  incongruous  inspirit — inconsistent 
in  genius  with  the  sculpture)  ; and,  3rdly,  with 
reference  to  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
design  of  the  pedestal  is  laid  by  the  requisites 
of  sculptural  effect  (so  that  the  sculpture  may 
not  be  placed  too  high,  or  too  low,  or  other- 
wise at  variance  with  its  right  effect).  The 
proportion  and  design  of  the  pedestal,  4thly, 
as  regards  itself  specially,  is  understood  ; as ‘it 
never  loses  its  independence  as  a complete  de- 
sign in  itself,  all  the  while  that  it  is  merely  an 
accessary  of  the  statue,  and  merely  a part  of 
the  whole  structure. 

IV.  Then  we  improve  upon  the  pedestal 
thus,  (and  now  we  are  getting  beyond  the  usual 
depth  of  architectural  design) ; we  throw  over 
it  the  refinement  ofgraceful  artistic  conjunction 
with  1st,  the  ground,  2ndly.  the  sculpture. 
The  pedestal  itself  is  essentially  vertical  in 
character,  and  we  conjoin  it  with  the  essentially 
horizontal  of  the  ground.  We  spread  the 
base  : the  contour  becomes  a curve,  terminating 
at  one  extremity  in  vertical  tendency,  and  at 
the  other  in  horizontal. 

Memoranda.  The  Greek  stylobate  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  mind.  Observe  also  the  vast 
inferiority  of  the  York  Column  to  the  Nelson 
Column  in  this  respect. — Fox’s  statue  in 
Bloomsbury-square,  and  others,  display  similar 
advantage  over  the  common  idea.  — Tho 
slightest  hand-sketch  will  enable  the  reader  to 
observe  the  difference  between  the  base  dado 
and  cornice  of  common  orthodoxy,  and  the 
same  with  a bold  wide-spreading  graduated 
stylobate. — It  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  praise 
to  Vanbrugh  that  his  compositions  were  so 
artistic  in  this  idea. — 'The  capital  of  a column, 
also,  is  an  exemplification  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, being  a junction  of  the  vertical  of  the 
column  with  the  horizontal  of  the  entablature* 
— the  Ionic  capital  of  the  Greeks  being  in  this 
respect  an  extremely  bad  design.  The  rationale 
of  a capital  and  that  of  a base  are  so  far  similar, 
that  that  which  serves  for  the  one  will  be  not 
altogether  incongruous  for  the  other.  The 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital,  if  used  for  a base, 
would  manifest  no  essential  inconsistency, 
although  not  exactly  appropriate  ; but  try  the 
Ionic  capital  for  a base!  — the  Greek  Ionic  at 
least ; the  four-horned  Roman  is  much  better, 
although  still  very  objectionable. 

Thus  we  have  connected  the  pedestal  witl\ 
the  ground.  We  have  now  to  connect  it 
with  the  sculpture.  Suppose  we  give  the  pe- 
destal a cornice, — the  reason  of  it  Is  this, 
The  contour  rising  from  the  ground  tends  to 
fall  short  of  absolute  verticality  and  turns  in- 
wards; and  we  turn  it  outwards  again  by  the 
projection  of  a cornice, — thus  rectifying  the 
line  by  making  it  a scolia. 

The  Greeks,  Egyptians,  &c.,  used  the  ex- 
cellent principle  of  inclination  in  the  vertical 
face,  which  gave  the  greater  reason  to  the 
cornice ; although,  even  with  our  usual  per- 
fectly perpendicular  wall,  the  inward  tendency 
of  the  contour  is  still  produced  by  the  hori- 
zontal ground  and  the  vertical  edifice  forming 
in  the  eye,  independently  of  any  artistic  stylo- 
bate, the  curved  contour  of  connection.  The 
vertical  contour  is  led  off  beneath  by  the 
ground,  and  this  is  balanced  by  leading  it  off 
above  by  a cornice  ; the  finish  which  a cornice 
produces,  is  the  formation  of  a scolia  contour 
— a graceful  balance  in  the  perpendicular  out- 
line. 

The  cornice  does  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  junction  of  the  pedestal  with  the  statue. 
It  merely  adds  a refinement — an  elegant 
finish  to  the  contour,  by  keeping  separate  the 
pedestal  and  statue  as  two  objects,  when  with- 
out a cornice  (especially  with  certain  kinds  of 
statue)  the  two  might  run  too  much  into  one, 
more  confused  than  conjoined.  There  are 
certain  cases,  however,  where  the  character  of 
the  monument  would  suffer  in  majesty  bv  the 
elegancy  of  a cornice  ; and  we  preserve  a plain 
simple  dignity  by  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pedestal  being  a mere  block.  (If  my  memory 
serve  me  well,  Fox’s  statue  already  referred 
to,  is  thus  advantaged  very  manifestly).  The 
connection  of  the  pedestal  with  the  statue  is 
effected  by  tbe  weathering  of  the  cornice,  the 
superimposed  plinth  or  base,  and  so  on  ; or 
when  there  is  no  cornice,  by  similar  manage- 
ment of  the  general  outline  formed  by  the  sta- 
tue and  pedestal  ; the  contour  in  the  one  case 
being  divided  by  the  cornice,  spreading  out- 
wards to  the  cornice  from  the  statue  above, 
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and  outwards  to  the  cornice  from  the  pedestal 
beneath,— and  the  contour  in  the  other  case 
being  undisturbed,  statue  and  pedestal  in  one 
mass. 

V.  We  improve  still  further,  and  lastly,  by 
another  refinement.  The  statue  is  connected 
with  the  pedestal,  and  the  pedestal  is  con- 
nected with  the  ground  ; but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  thestatue  is  connected  with  the  ground. 
The  stylobate  is  good  connection  between  pe- 
destal and  ground  ; we  now  make  the  pedestal 
good  connection  between  statue  and  ground. 
The  statue  has  been  harmonized  with  the  pe- 
destal, and  the  pedestal  with  the  ground  and 
in  itself ; we  must  now  have  the  statue,  pe- 
destal, and  ground,  harmonized  all  together — 
unity  in  the  whole  effected.  The  conjunction 
of  the  pedestal  with  the  ground,  therefore,  is 
now  improved  upon  in  the  conjunction  of  the 
whole  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  contour  of 
the  whole  mass  shall  be  one  harmonious  line, 
and  the  monument  as  a whole  completely  pro- 
portioned. 

Of  course  the  addition  of  one  grace  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  made  to  destroy  any  previous 
other.  And  thus  we  have  the  monument  per- 
fected. And  its  criticism  consists  in  the  exa- 
mination of  its  compliance  with  the  various 
principles  detailed. 

The  design  of  the  sub-committee  outrages 
III.  1,  2,  and  3,  IV.  2,  and  V., — that  is,  by- 
the-bye,  every  applicable  principle  in  the 
series.  The  Arch,  as  at  present  the  pedestal  of 
that  statue,  is  repugnant  to  graceful  general 
form;  to  relative  importance,  in  all  the  three 
respects  of  dimension,  display,  and  spirit ; to 
sculptural  effect;  to  graceful  connection  of 
pedestal  and  statue;  and  to  harmonious  unity 
of  form  in  the  whole  mass.  Whatever  the 
Arch  in  itself  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  grandeur  of  the  idea  of  placing  the  statue 
on  that  proud  seat,  the  Arch  is  not  a good  pe- 
destal for  that  statue , — it  spoils  the  effect  which 
the  statue  might  produce. 

I pass  over  allusion  to  any  alterations  on  the 
sculpture  which  Mr.  Wyatt  may  have  to  effect 
in  order  to  suit  it  to  the  proper  site,  or  rather 
in  removing  the  character  which  may  have 
been  put  upon  it  to  suit  it  to  the  present  site. 
Perhaps  there  is  sharpness  and  boldness  which 
must  be  modified ; although,  after  all,  consi- 
dering the  gigantic  size  of  the  sculpture,  and 
the  fact  that  its  light-and-shade  will  soon  be 
that  of  a perfectly  black  object,  too  much  sharp- 
ness or  boldness  is  scarcely  to  be  feared. 

I presume  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
character  to  be  carried  out  in  this  subject  is 
grandeur,  and  that  the  grandeur  must  be  the 
grandeur  of  magnitude  ; that  the  effect  of  the 
statue  must  chiefly  consist  in  the  development 
of  its  own  mighty  mass. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  briefly  in  words, 
any  principles  of  guidance  in  such  a matter  of 
design  as  the  present.  It  just  amounts  to 
little  more  than  saying  that  the  pedestal  must 
not  be  too  high,  nor  too  low — too  large,  nor 
too  small, — too  elaborate,  nor  too  simple, — 
and  so  on.  Although,  in  this  case,  with  regard 
to  one  important  point,  it  may  be  laid  down 
very  decidedly  that  the  base  of  the  sculpture 
should  not  be  placed  so  far  above  the  eye,  as 
ordinary  precedent  ideas  of  proportion  may 
probably  advise.  The  exact  elevation  may  be 
determined  by  the  rule,  that  the  spectator  at 
the  proper  distance  for  properly  observing  the 
minutice  of  the  sculpture,  shall  have  the  figure 
at  the  proper  angle  of  vision  for  its  right  effect 
as  a whole, — that  at  a distance  of  perhaps  from 
50  to  100  feet  in  this  instance  the  sculpture  shall 
appear,  not  as  a man  on  horseback  viewed  from 
beneath,  but  as  usually  seen  in  nature,  with  the 
least  possible  elevation  consistent  with  a duly 
grand  monumental  character.  The  desired 
grandeur  in  the  pedestal,  with  the  requisite 
lowness  of  mass,  may  be  given  by  the  greater 
extension  of  the  curve  of  connection  with  the 
ground:  and  by  dispensing  with  cornice  (as 
may  be  very  well  done  in  the  effect  desired) 
this  extension  may  be  had  still  more  increased. 

Don’t  put  railings  round  it.  Foreigners 
think  Mr.  Bull  must  be  a roaring  lion  going 
about  seeking  what  he  may  destroy,  so  care- 
fully do  we  keep  him  off  always.  And  even, 
say  they,  even  if  boys  will  knock  off  corners, 
better  far  to  have  a little  mutilation  (if  it  should 
come  to  that — which  is  not  altogether  likely) 
than  to  mar  that  very  important  part  of  the 
work,  the  ground  line,  so  completely  and  so 
hopelessly  for  ever. 

Regarding  the  site,  we  are  in  rather  un- 


fortunate circumstances.  To  make  a site  is, 
(with  us,)  I fear,  out  of  the  question  : we  don’t 
do  such  things.  The  parade  at  the  Horse 
Guards  ? — A very  shabby  site,  truly.  Waterloo- 
place? — Large  enough  perhaps ; but  not  ex- 
actly suited  otherwise.  Still  we  may  get  a 
site.  If  I were  a king,  said  the  little  rustic, 
as  the  story  goes,  I would  have  milk  porridge 
and  milk  with  it.  If  I had  my  way  I 
would  cut  down  certain  trees  in  a certain 
Square,  and  form  a really  proper  site  for  the 
grand  Wellington.  A broad  grand  pavement 
within  the  carriage-way, — (a  terrace?  acces- 
saries?) the  mighty  monument  in  the  grand 
centre  ! But  whether  such  an  atrocious  offence 
to]utilitarianism  could  possibly  be  accomplished, 
I cannot  tell. 

I have  found  it  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  him 
down  and  to  do  well  with  him  even  on  paper; 
and  your  readers  must  allow  for  imperfections, 
— or  come  spiritedly  forward  and  supply  them. 
Not  an  easy  thing  on  paper:  still  less,  perhaps, 
is  it  an  easy  thing  in  fact.  No  one  can  but 
feel  a sincere  desire  that  so  grand  a monument 
of  Art,  and  the  memorial  of  a man  in  whom  we 
justly  take  so  great  a pride,  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  be  worthy  of  Art,  worthy  of 
Wellington,  worthy  of  England.  It  is  not  so 
administered  now.  A most  noble  monument — 
a most  glorious  offering  to  the  great  man’s 
fame!  Pity  that  we  should  mar  it  when  we 
might  enhance  it!  The  statue  is  a fact  weak- 
ened or  strengthened  by  another  fact  the  site  : 
the  Sculptor  a fact  weakened  or  strengthened 
by  another  fact  the  Architect.  How  much  of 
the  deed  depends  on  how  it  is  done ! How 
much  of  the  glory  consists  in  how  it  is  given  ! 
How  much  of  the  value  of  this  statue  lies  out 
of  itself!  As  it  is,  how  lessened — weakened! 
As  it  ought  to  be,  how  augmented — strength- 
ened! Then  let  the  Power  come  forward, 
with  a hearty  Will, and  show  an  English  man- 
liness to  take  him  down,  an  English  open- 
handedness  to  do  well  with  him ! 

Robert  Kerr. 


MARGATE,  AND  THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

The  same  hasty  flight  that  enabled  us  to 
speak,  last  week,  of  the  new  college  at  Canter- 
bury, took  us  into  Margate  for  a few  hours. 
The  aspect  of  the  town  was  cheerless, — 

“ Its  lights  were  dead, 

Its  guests  were  fled,” 

and  we  had  the  “White  Hart,”  — waiter, 
chamber-maid,  and  boots  inclusive,  all  to  our- 
selves. When  our  business  was  over,  though 
it  was  growing  dark,  we  looked  into  the  old 
church,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  something 
had  been  done  towards  restoring  it  to  a fitting 
condition.  The  body  of  the  church  is  Nor- 
man, it  consists  of  three  nearly  equal  lateral 
divisions,  and  is  very  long  and  very  low. 

The  west  gallery  is  removed,  a new  porch 
formed  there,  and  a new  west  window  of  per- 
pendicular character  constructed.  A plain 
waggon-headed  ceiling  is  formed,  to  be  panel- 
led when  funds  are  forthcoming.  The  Nor- 
man columns  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
restored,  as  is  also  the  very  nice  perpendicular 
font,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  England  and  of 
the  Cinque  ports.  There  is  also  a new  east 
window  and  a new  altar  piece  of  oak ; the 
latter  chiefly  owing  to  the  archbishop,  who 
himself  gave  50/.  to  get  rid  of  the  Corinthian 
excrescences  formerly  there.  The  sediliaand 
piscina  are  plain.  Mr.  W.  Caveler  was  the 
architect,  and  the  money  spent  is  about  800/. 
The  new  pewing  is  much  too  high,  but  the  ar- 
chitect is  probably  blameless.  Outside,  no- 
thing has  been  done  ; the  tower  is  an  amusing 
specimen  of  churchwardens’  Gothic  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago. 

The  branch  railway  to  Margate  is  to  be 
opened  forthwith,  and  those  who  have  endured 
the  four  hours  and  a half  journey,  to  which 
the  directors  of  the  South  Eastern  now  subject 
land  travellers  to  Ramsgate,  (melancholy  re- 
miniscence !)  will  be  glad  of  even  the  little 
saving  of  time  this  branch  will  effect.  Some  of 
the  bridges,  by  the  way,  near  Margate,  seemed  to 
us  little  calculated  for  great  traffic.  Our  trust 
must  be  in  Pasley ; therefore,  O most  excellent 
general,  open  wide  your  eyes. 


SuRVEYORSHIP,  St.  ThOMAS’s  HOSPITAL. 
— The  election  will  take  place  on  the  11th. 
Testimonials  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the  9th. 


IMPROVEMENTS  (?)  IN  SCARBOROUGH. 

Mr.  Editor, — Observing  in  your  paper  of 
the  19th  ult.  a wish  to  know  something  more 
about  the  railway  station,  and  I presume  also 
the  general  improvements  of  Scarborough,  I 
beg  to  send  you  the  following  particulars  : — 

If  it  be  true  that  Scarborough  is  the  “ Queen 
of  English  watering-places,”  it  must  be  under- 
stood to  derive  its  celebrity  from  its  scenery 
and  picturesque  beauties,  and  not  from  its 
architecture,  for  there  are  not  above  half  a 
dozen  buildings  that  are  worth  the  name. 

In  point  of  situation,  Scarborough  is  second 
to  none ; it  stands  unrivalled  both  for  its  land 
and  sea  views  ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  its  architectural  beauties  are  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  its  natural  advantages,  which  is  a fault 
and  a blemish  much  to  be  deplored ; for  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  article  how  its 
advantages  have  been  thrown  away,  and  its 
architectural  character  neglected. 

I will  instance  Bath,  as  a place  where  the 
localities  have  been  moulded  into  architectural 
magnificence  by  an  educated  man,  and  the  re- 
sult is  nothing  but  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  ; but  Scar- 
borough— or  rather  “new  Scarborough,”  with 
far  greater  natural  advantages,  and  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  builder,  creates  nothing  but 
disgust.  Had  Woods  planned  at  Scarborough 
instead  of  Bath,  he  would  have  made  it  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  England,  for  there  was 
every  facility  for  doing  so  a few  years  ago. 

The  south  cliff,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
“ New  Scarborough,”  is  separated  from  Scar- 
borough by  a ravine  running  from  the  Hull 
road  down  to  the  sands  ; it  is  connected,  how- 
ever, by  a cast-iron  bridge  of  four  spans,  called 
the  Cliff  bridge,  which  was  built  originally  for 
the  Spa  Saloon  only,  but  now  serves  also  for 
the  south  cliff  inhabitants. 

The  top  of  the  cliff  (the  tide  when  up  wash- 
ing its  base,  which  is  protected  by  a sea-wall) 
is  probably  300  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  this  cliff  is  a zig-zag  row  of  houses,  which 
the  local  papers  call  (I  forget  the  precise  terms, 
but  amounting  to)  “ splendid  palaces,”  “ charm- 
ing crescents,”  “ delightful  villas.”  To  moke 
a simile,  to  give  a better  idea  of  their  position, 
this  row  of  houses  has  the  appearance  of  a 
railway  train  passing  from  the  down  on  to  the 
up  line,  with  this  addition,  each  carriage  higher 
than  its  neighbour  ; fix  the  idea,  and  you  have 
the  south  cliff  esplanade  before  you. 

At  the  end  of  this  row  stands  a “ villa”  of 
the  cockney  gothic  school,  then  another  row  of 
houses  of  a little  more  symmetry  than  the  last, 
and  as  a masterpiece  for  the  finish,  comes  the 
end  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Crescent — a blank 
wall,  with  pilasters  at  the  angles,  surmounted 
by  a gable  full  of  chimney  stacks! — a more 
stupid  perpetration  cannot  well  be  conceived. 

In  returning  from  this  suryey  let  us  glance 
at  the  Crown  Hotel,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
esplanade,  and  on  which  the  architect  appears 
to  have  “ used  up”  all  his  architectural  know- 
ledge. Here  we  see  something  new  in  the  way 
of  design — the  Corinthian  supported  by  the 
stalwart  Greek  Doric,  and  even  without  any 
intervening  entablature : this  may  be  seen  in 
what  is  termed  the  “ portico,”  but  which  is  no 
other  than  a trumpery  display  of  columns, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  display,  without  any 
real  use,  in  bad  taste  and  still  worse  proportion. 

If  it  should  be  asked  who  was  the  architect, 
I answer,  there  was  none  employed.  It  was 
conceived  by  some  speculative  wise-acre  that 
the  “ native  talent”  (concentrated  in  a specu- 
lative builder)  was  quite  equal  to  the  task,  and, 
therefore,  “ Why  employ  an  architect?” 

The  result,  as  in  all  such  cases,  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  “ complete  failure.” 

It  provokes  a smile  to  see  the  ridiculous  and 
awkward  attempts  made  at  display,  by  means 
of  pilasters  with  Corinthian  caps  (the  same 
moulds  having  been  used  by  all  the  plasterers 
in  the  place  for  the  last  five  years) ; and  so 
infatuated  has  been  the  “ native  talent”  in  one 
instance  to  get  pilasters,  that  it  has  neglected 
to  bring  over  the  entablature  to  the  same  face — 
the  effect  of  which,  at  the  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, may  be  imagined. 

There  are  three  radical  errors  in  the  laying 
out  of  this  cliff : the  first  of  which  I conceive 
to  be  the  placing  a carriage  road  between  the 
houses  and  the  view  of  the  sea ; second,  in 
building  the  houses  on  an  inclined  plane;  and, 
third,  having  backyards  and  excrescences  look- 
ing out  upon  a most  lovely  landscape. 


THE  BUILDER. 


In  my  opinion  (and  I think  I shall  have  every 
man  of  taste  with  me)  the  following  consider- 
ations ought  to  have  produced  a plan  worthy  of 
the  spot : — first,  the  view  from  the  houses 
towards  the  sea  ought  to  be  uninterrupted  and 
pleasant,  devoid  of  the  common-places  of  town 
life,  and  as  quiet  from  every  day  noise  as 
possible:  for  this  reason — the  people  who 
reside  here  come  from  the  inland  towns  to 
enjoy  country  life  and  the  sea  air,  and,  there- 
fore, want  change  of  scene ; and  how  is  this 
to  be  obtained  when  every  thing  goes  on 
around  you  as  in  the  place  you  left?  This, 
therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
space  between  the  houses  and  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  (say  about  100  feet)  ought  to  be  laid  out 
in  ornamental  grounds,  private  to  the  espla- 
nade, but  common  to  all  the  houses.  2nd.  As 


by  Michael  Angelo,  representing  Christ  laid 
in  his  grave.  Of  the  deep  sentiment,  which 
this  highly  original  composition  displays,  no 
words  can  render  a proper  account ; and  it  is 
expected  that  shortly,  at  least,  an  outline  will 
be  published.  This  picture,  hidden  under  the 
bedaubing  of  a modern  ristauro,  had  been 
bought  by  a dealer  amongst  other  refuse  of  the 
Fesch  Gallery,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  M'Bherson,  an  English  artist.  A label  of 
tin  on  the  back  of  the  canvass,  with  the  lilies 
of  the  Farnese  family,  shewed  that  it  had 
belonged  to  that  collection,  and  thus  led  to  the 
discovery  of  its  great  value. 


it  is  very  painful  to  see  a person  with  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other,  so  it  is  to  see  one  house 
jumping  above  its  neighbour;  and  this  leads  us 
to  the  result  of  having  them  on  the  same  level, 
which  might  have  been  done  by  embanking  the 
lower  end  'and  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  hill  ; 
then  making  the  space  in  front  of  the  houses 
into  an  agreeable  garden  of  flowers  and  grass- 
plots-  not  trees.  The  level  thus  created,  the 
buildings  rise  as  one  grand  whole,  getting  over 
a great  difficulty,  and  vastly  improving  the 
general  outline.  3rd.  Rich  as  is  the  view  sea- 
wards, the  landscape  at  the  back  of  the  houses 
is  equally  pleasing  and  agreeable.  When  the 
setting  sun  is  just  imparting  its  expiring  rays 
to  the  vallies,  and  just  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing behind  the  hills — then,  at  such  a time 
who  would  not  forsake  the  monotonous  dash 
ing  of  the  waves  for  such  a view  as  this  ? But 
1 ask,  who  can  enjoy  the  setting  sun  accord 
mg  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  espla- 
nade?  If  you  attempt  it,  your  poetic  feelings 
will  receive  a shock  by  the  backyards  and 
privy-doors  staring  you  in  the  face,  and  may- 
be (owing  to  the  defective  drainage  even  in 
this  new  part)  your  olfactories  be  assailed  by  the 
most  horrid  of  smells.  This  front  might  have 
been  made  delightful  by  having  the  kitchen 
offices  under  a terrace,  on  to  which  French 
casements  might  have  led  from  the  drawing- 
rooms, thus  commanding  extensive  and  de- 
light! u I views.  The  entrance  door  would  have 
been  in  this  front,  coming  up  a few  steps  from 
the  road,  all  of  which  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  an  architect  of  taste  with  perfect 
ease. 

So  much  for  general  arrangements : in  my 
next  I will  give  you  a descriptive  account  of 
some  of  the  better  buildings. 


J.  L.  C. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Art - Union  of  Prague , Austria.— The 
interest  which  the  public  take  in  such  esta- 
blishments, increases  even  in  these  hitherto 
reputed  half-civilized  countries.  At  the  last 
exhibition,  the  number  of  visitors  increased  to 
16,480,  and  twenty  shareholders  bought  forty 
pictures  for  the  sum  of  10,434  florins  (1,000/.). 
The  Union  purchased  forty-six  pictures  for 
8,353  florins.  The  number  of  shareholders 
increases  not  only  in  Prague  and  Bohemia, 
but  also  in  Silesia  and  Galicia,  where  hitherto 
no  such  association  existed.  In  the  year  1845 
the  number  of  members  was  2,473,  who  pos- 
sessed 3,149  shares — this  year  the  proportion 
has  increased  to  2,966  members  and  3,622 
shares.  The  Prague  Union  has  also  put  aside 
a separatefund  forexecuting  public  monuments, 
which  amounts  now  to  18,000  florins.  They 
intend  to  begin  with  the  pleasure  pavilion  of 
.Emperor  lerdinand  I.,  in  the  palace  gardens 
at  Prague — a beautiful  structure  in  the  best 
Renaissance  style,  which  has  been  already  per- 
fectly restored,  and  which  the  Union  intends 
to  have  ornamented  with  frescos  from  Bohe- 

aAnnnhi8t0ry*  The  esti“ated  costs  will  be 
oU,000  florins. 

Newly-discovered  Works  by  Bnffndle  and 
Michael  Angelo.  — The  picture-dealer,  Mr. 
Pahn,  at  Rome,  has  discovered  a portrait  by 
Ralfaelle,  representing  Cardinal  del  Monte, 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fresco 
of  the  \ atican— representing  the  laying  down 
of  Canonic  law.  It  is  a spirited,  sharp 
' countenance,  exhibiting,  in  those  parts  which 
!'  havenot  been  injured  by  restoration,  those  high 
art-qualities  appertaining  only  to  the  great 
. Urbtnate.  To  the  right  a landscape  ia  seen 
through  a window,  rich  in  all  the  delicate  fancy 
of  the  great  artist.  The  other  work,  perhaps 
)!  ' even  more  important  and  scarce,  is  a picture 


INDUSTRY  AND  ART. 

On  the  13th  instant,  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  the  late 
principal  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Design, 
delivered  a lecture  at  the  Bradford  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  on  the  fine  arts  and  their  application 
to  industrial  purposes.  In  showing  how  the 
arts  served  to  increase  our  wealth,  and  the 
value  given  to  our  manufactures,  by  brain  la- 
bour, the  lecturer  produced  a French  miniature 
jug,  beautiful  in  design,  and  stated  that  the 
clay  ot  which  the  jug  was  composed  would  cost 
about  half  a farthing,  whereas  by  the  bruin 
labour  of  the  designer,  its  value  was  increased 
to  half  a crown.  The  material  form  of  another 
jug  had,  in  like  manner,  had  its  original  value 
of  a farthing  increased  to  seven  francs  (5  s.  lOd.) 
in  consequence  of  the  colours  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it  in  ornamenting  it.  He  stated 
that  there  was  an  indisposition,  from  the  non- 
appreciation of  the  works  of  art,  to  pay  the 
high  price  for  their  embellishment  which  our 
continental  neighbours,  whose  taste  was  edu- 
cated, paid  for  them  ; and  he  said  that  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  Englishmen  would 
produce  works  equally  as  beautiful  in  the  art 
of  design  as  the  French,  when  they  had  equal 
encouragements,  and  when  the  people  could 
appreciate  the  truly  beautiful.  The  English 
manufacturer  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  if  he  produced  a costly  article,  he  must 
look  to  his  customers  for  an  increased  return 
for  the  outlay  made,  in  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  raw  material;  for  instance,  there 
was  a beautiful  design  in  paper  before  them; 
the  English  manufacturer  dare  not  attempt  to 
produce  it,  if  it  would  take  more  than  twelve 
blocks,  in  order  to  print  it,  but  this  design 
would  take  450  blocks,  and  the  French  manu- 
facturer produced  it,  because  he  knew  its  value 
would  be  appreciated  amongst  a people  who 
had  a love  of  art,  and  he  would  find  a ready 
sale  for  it.  It  was  a very  unfortunate  thing 
that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  seemed 
to  have  a fear  to  produce  the  higher  specimens 
of  art;  and  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  understand  it.  Our  continental  neighbours 
did  not  fear  to  produce  a work  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  because  they  knew  they 
would  command  a better  sale.  But  a necessity 
had  arisen  within  these  few  months,  in  the 
relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions,  why  we 
should  no  longer  look  to  our  neighbours,  but 
depend  upon  ourselves  for  the  production  of 
materials  equal  in  art  to  our  neighbours,  and 
he  would  urge  our  manufacturers  for  the  com- 
mg  struggle,  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
they  set  about  this  in  good  earnest,  and  with  a 
determination  to  produce  specimens  of  high 
art.  He  contended  that  the  embellishment  of 
the  works  in  use  in  daily  life  must  hence- 
forward he  one  of  the  objects  of  our  study; 
and  that  our  artisans  must  become  artists  as 
well  as  artisans,  and  be  able  to  cultivate  and 
derive  increased  enjoyment  from  the  works  of 
art.  Our  manufacturers,  too,  must  become 
artists.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons  were 
generally  artists  : and  many  houses  had  ob- 
tained their  high  position  from  the  superior 
order  of  the  designs  of  their  principals.  To 
shew  there  was  no  lack  of  ability  in  England, 
he  stated  that,  during  his  connection,  for  the 
last  five  years,  with  several  Government  schools 
of  design  in  this  country,  he  had  found  only 
four  persons,  out  of  ‘the  large  number  of 
1,500,  who  had  an  incapacity  to  make  any 
progress.  If  he  were  to  state  that,  among  this 
number,  there  were  fifty  more  whose  friends 
he  would  have  advised  not  to  let  them  engage 
in  such  studies,  he  would  be  exceeding  the 
number.  This  was  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience— four  only  out  of  1,500  discovered  an 
incapacity;  and  he  offered  this  statement  to 
those  who  might  doubt  our  fitness  to  excel  in 
the  fine  arts. 


In  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  very  rightly 
contended,  that  there  were  infinitely  higher 
considerations  involved  in  this  question  than 
those  relating  to  our  position  and  well-being 
as  a commercial  nation  ; and  he  shewed  that 
the  fine  arts  exerted  a great  moral  influence 
over  social  life,  and  that  the  man  who  could 
admire  the  beautiful  in  a picture  or  a statue  had 
opened  up  to  him  rich  and  inestimable  sources 
of  enjoyment.  As  asocial  benefit  he  advocated 
the  extension  of  the  fine  arts ; and  ho  instanced 
the  difference  of  feeling  with  which  a person 
sits  down  to  table,  though  the  edibles  were 
only  scanty  and  common,  in  a room  decorated 
and  furnished  with  taste,  from  that  of  sitting 
down  in  a room  disorderly  and  dirty. 


HONOUR  TO  THE  FAIR  SEX! 

At  the  risk  of  vexing  some  who  would  not 
have  their  good  deeds  brought  too  prominently 
forward,  we  cannot  avoid  making  honourable 
mention  of  the  remarkable  perseverance  and 
devotion  of  the  daughters  of  General  Simcoe, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  American 
war.  These  ladies,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
abbey  of  Dunkswell,  near  Iioniton,  have 
erected  a church,  for  which  they  worked  all  the 
stone  with  their  own  hands.  A large  drawing- 
room, commenced  by  the  general,  and  not 
finished,  served  for  the  atelier. 

We  have  a worthy  companion  for  these 
ladies,  whose  names  we  mention  with  all  due 
respect,  in  Miss  Rickards,  of  Stow  Langtoft, 
Bury,  who  has,  with  her  own  hands,  as  we 
hear,  glazed  all  the  windows  in  her  father's 
church  with  stained  glass,  painted  and  burnt 
by  herself ! 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Art-  Union  Journal.*  Our  contemporary 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  let  the  matter  rest. 

" While  some  have  been  volunteering  their 
ideas  both  for  a different  appropriation  of  the 
present  palace  (viz.,  that  it  should  be  given  up 
to  the  National  Gallery),  and  for  the  erection 
of  a new  one,  a very  lofty  and  extensive  hoard- 
ing has  been  put  up;  consequently  all  doubt  as 
to  the  matter  of  alteration  is  now  removed, 
although  the  result  of  the  intended  transforma- 
tion is  exceedingly  problematical.  The  hoard- 
ing, indeed,  has  answered  admirably,  for  it 
seems  to  have  most  effectually  screened  the 
whole  affair  from  further  public  notice  and 
animadversion,  those  who  had  previously  so 
much  to  say  being  now  silent;  which  surely 
ought  not  to  be,  as  it  should  be  pretty  loudly 
demanded  that  the  public  should  be  let  to  know- 
in  time — that  is,  at  once — what  the  design  for 
the  new  fa9ade  really  is  ; more  especially  as 
they  would  he  likelier  to  favour  increased 
grandeur  for  the  design,  than  any  curtailment 
of  it.  One  national  structure  there  is  in  this 
country  which  deserves  to  be  studied  by  a 
palace-builder;  so  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Blore,  before  it  be  altogether  too  late,  to  take 
a tew  lessons  of  the  grandiose  and  scenic  from 
Greenwich  Hospital.  We  fear,  however,  that 
the  original  littleness  of  manner  and  mesqui- 
nerie  of  ideas,  will  extend  their  contagion  to 
the  new-  range  of  building  ; because  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  additional  rooms  will  be  only 
subordinate  ones  for  purposes  of  increased  ac- 
commodation ; consequently  the  number  of  the 
windows  will  be  greater,  and  the  size  of  them 
less,  than  comports  with  architectural  dignity. 
Even  if  we  may  not  know  what  the  design 
itself  is,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  know  who 
sanctions  it,  and  whether  any  one  besides  the 
architect  himself  is  responsible  for  its  merit 
and  its  satisfactoriness — that  is,  its  satis- 
factoriness to  the  public,  who,  whether  they 
are,  or  are  not,  allowed  to  express  any  opinion 
now,  will  exercise  their  right  of  opinion  pretty 
freely  hereafter.  It  the  public  are  content  to 
give  Mr.  Blore  a carte  blanche — although  their 
experience  of  modern  palace-builders  might 
fill  them  with  mistrust — they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  abide  by  their  bargain,  let  it  turn  out 
whatever  it  may.” 


* The  editor  of  the  Art-Uniun  Journal  seems  determined 
to  spare  no  pains  to  render  his  elegant  work  popular.  He  an- 
nounces for  the  new  year  a series  of  portraits  of  artists  (a  worthy 
thought),  a series  of  historical  pictures  en^r  ved  in  lino,  an 
almanac  in  colours,  aseries  of  papers  by  Dr.  Co.nie  Taylor  on 
the  Fiench  manuiacturing  towns,  another  on  1 .rms  iro  u the 
antique,  by  Mr.  Fairhou,  and  a con.ii.uous  story  from  the 
accomplished  and  good  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Noel  Futon, 
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CARVED  WOODWORK  IN  ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 


ANTWERP  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

Although  Antwerp  may  not  present,  to  the 
eye  of  the  artist,  such  an  appearance  of  antiquity 
as  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  towns  of  Belgium, 
or  that  air  of  comfort  and  elegance  so  observ- 
able in  Brussels,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  behold,  for  the  first  time,  the  many 
churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings, 
of  the  extent,  magnificence,  and  solidity  which 
characterize  those  of  Antwerp,  without  surprise 
and  admiration  ; and  these  feelings  will  be  con- 
siderably enhanced  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that 
many  of  the  fairest  places  in  the  city  were 
erected  in  seasons  of  tumult,  and  amid  civil 
and  political  conflicts.  If  we  consider  the 
great  commercial  advantages  Antwerp  pos- 
sessed, we  need  not  wonder  that  it  should  have 
attained  to  that  pitch  of  wealth  and  grandeur 
which  has  always  been  found  most  favourable 
to  the  encouragement  and  development  of  the 
fine  arts.  In  painting,  it  went  hand-in-hand 
with  Italy,  and  supplied  England  with  a suc- 
cession of  able  masters,  who  became  the 
favourites  of  the  sovereigns  they  served,  and 
were  the  means  of  diffusing  a love  of  art 
throughout  the  land,  which  has  ever  since  been 
on  the  increase.  Nor  was  it  behind  in  archi- 
tectural skill — in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  it  produced  those  grand  examples 


which  have  since  been  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a just  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  the  churches  here;  it  is  very 
easy  to  call  to  mind  the  effect  produced  by  each 
noble  pile — the  rich  windows  of  the  one,  the 
graceful  arches  of  another,  the  wondrous 
aisles  of  the  cathedral,  or  the  richly  carved 
confessionals  of  St.  Paul — all  come  readily 
back  to  one’s  own  eye,  but  are  so  difficult 
to  put  fairly  before  the  eyes  of  another. 
This  is  perhaps  of  less  importance,  now  that 
Antwerp  is  within  a day’s  journey,  so  that  nearly 
every  person  may  see  and  admire  for  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  no  mean  authority  in 
such  matters,  declared  that  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  was  one  of  the  grandest 
pieces  of  architecture  which  Europe  could 
shew.  In  point  of  size  alone,  it  must  always 
excite  astonishment,  its  length  being  about  500 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  tran- 
septs, about  250  feet.  The  height  of  the  nave 
is  said  to  be  360  feet,  and  many  of  the  noble 
piers  which  support  the  vaulting  are  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  circumference.*  Every  other  part 
corresponds  as  to  size  and  magnificence.  The 
tower  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign, although  at  a distance  the  great  profu- 

• The  Norman  piers  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
are  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference. 


>n  and  delicacy  of  the  ornament  render  the 
tline  rather  confused.  Had  both  towers 
en  completed  (which  was  evidently  the  in 
ition),  the  west  front  would  have  been  un 
ualled.*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
ect  is  much  impaired  by  some  very  mean 
mses  built  against  the  base  of  the  towers ; 
ese  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  the 
lole  front  undergo  the  same  careful  restora- 
>n  as  that  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels. 

The  interior  of  the  choir  lias  been  much 
iproved  by  the  addition  of  a row  of  stalls 
i each  side,  with  canopies  of  rich  tabernacle 
ork.  These  are  of  very  beautiful  design,  and 
' such  delicate  execution  as  to  afford  a con- 
ncing  proof  that  the  Belgian  artists  have  lost 
it  little  of  their  skill  in  wood  carving. 

Here,  as  in  most  of  the  churches,  there  is  a 
-eat  variety  of  confessionals ; it  is  in  these 
id  the  pulpits  that  the  finest  specimens  of 
ood  carving  are  to  be  found:  the  designs  are 
iried  in  every  case,  but  the  merit  of  the  exe- 
jtion  is  equal  in  all.  The  one  chosen  for  the 
resent  illustration  stands  in  a chapel  of  the 
>uth  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  is  a fair  specimen 
oth  as  to  design  and  execution  ; it  calls  for  no 


* It  is  curious  to  observe  how  many  of  the  finest  towers  in 
Belgium  are  in  an  unfinished  state ; the  magnificent  tower 
at  Mechlin  but  little  more  than  half  the  height  intended; 
the  two  towers  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels,  and  the  south 
tower  at  Antwerp. 
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particular  remark,  except  that  the  two  centre 
figures  project  a little  before  those  on  each 
side.  As  was  mentioned  in  another  case,  the 
centre  division  is  occupied  by  the  priest. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  this  cathedral  con- 
tains two  of  Rubens’  finest  paintings,  “ the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,”  and  “ the  Descent 
from  the  Cross the  latter  of  these  was  taken 
by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  Besides  these  splendid  pro- 
ductions, there  are  many  others  of  great  beauty, 
forming  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections 
possessed  by  any  church  in  Belgium. 

Another  interesting  object  in  the  church,  is 
the  tomb  of  Quentin  Matsys,  known  as  the 
Blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  his  discourses  on  the  fine  arts,  mentions  him 
as  a great  painter ; and  those  who  have  seen 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  Windsor, 
(if  by  him)  will  willingly  bear  testimony  to  his 
skill  as  a smith  ; it  D almost  as  delicate  as  lace. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul  will  well  repay  the 
stranger  for  a lengthened  visit;  it  contains  two 
fine  rows  of  confessionals,  each  one  surmounted 
by  a good  picture.  In  the  inclosure  around  this 
church  is  what  is  called  a representation  of 
Calvary  ; it  is  reared  against  the  walls  of  the 
church.  There  are  more  than  sixty  figures,  of 
the  size  of  life,  representing  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, and  apostles;  some  of  the  groups  have  i 
a bold  and  graceful  outline.  The  entire  area 
is  converted  into  a sort  of  pantheon  of  saints,  | 


statues  of  half  the  calendar  being  stuck  about 
in  all  directions. 

The  church  of  St.  James  is  considered  by 
many  persons  the  finest  in  Antwerp.  Roscoe 
in  his  “Tour  through  Belgium,”  gives  a fine 


description  of  it;  he  says,  “ the  splendid  mau- 
soleums, pure  rich  wrought  marbles,  bold 
sculptures,  and  brilliant  paintings,  interspersed 
through  eighteen  chapels,  and  twenty-two 
altars,  present  one  magnificent  coup  d’ceil,  the 
effect  of  which  nothing  can  surpass.  Even 
the  choir,  differing  from  other  churches,  is 
beautifully  decorated  with  every  attraction  of 
art  that  can  lend  a charm  to  religious  sanctity. 
The  splendid  confessionals,  the  beauty  of  the 
statues  and  paintings  on  all  sides,  the  exquisite 
skill  and  beauty  of  the  carvings,  the  subdued 
and  mellow  light  thrown  over  the  whole  from 
the  majestic  windows,  give  it  a hold  on  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  not  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  any  other  place.”  In  a chapel  be- 
hind the  choir  of  this  church,  is  the  tomb  of 
Rubens  and  his  family. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp. 
We  can  only  advise  those  who  have  the 
leisure,  to  spend  a week  there  ; they  will  find 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  them  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  especially  if  they  take  a sketch- 
book with  them,  as  recommended  in  a former 
number. 


PATENT  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

Sir, — The  very  liberal  and  courteous  tone 
of  manner  you  evince,  on  every  subject  which 
has  for  its  design  the  advancement  of  art  or 
science,  especially  in  its  relation  to  archi- 
tecture, emboldens  me  to  intrude  upon  your 
attention  the  result  of  some  considerable  labour 
on  the  subject  of  tiling.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
I have  been  guided  by  the  following  ideas, 
viz. : security,  economy,  taste. 

Hitherto  the  style  of  covering  buildings 
seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  necessity 
rather  than  the  well-regulated  result  of  choice 
or  design. 

About  three  years  since  I was  the  inventor 
and  patentee  of  a tile,  which  claimed  many  ad- 
vantages over  those  in  common  use,  being 
provided  with  a coupling  joint  of  inverted 
fillets,  somewhat  similar  to  the  “ Italian  tile 
but  in  practice  I discovered  many  serious  de- 
fects— their  large  flat  surface  being  very  difficult 
accurately  to  manufacture,  besides  insecure 
when  on  the  roof,  in  consequence  of  the  frac- 
tures to  which  the  inverted  fillets  were  so  con- 
tinually liable,  besides  thus  forming  an  in- 
ducement rather  than  a prevention  to  the 
admission  of  water. 

The  tile  to  which  I now  solicit  your  atten- 
tion is  the  result  of  practical  experience  and 
observation,  by  which  these  evils  are  entirely 
obviated,  the  manufacture  facilitated,  and  more 
perfect  security  obtained  when  on  the  roof,  be- 
sides being  much  lighter,  more  elegant  and 
original  in  their  character,  and  capable  of  a 
greater  variety  of  style,  though  of  one  uniform 
size  and  gauge — a feature  not  possessed  by  my 
former  patent  tile,  though  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

In  addition  to  the  entire  curvature  of  surface, 
which  provides  an  equal  distribution  of  water 
over  each  tile,  the  concave  and  convex  over- 
lapping, while  it  not  only  prevents  leakage, 
through  driving  rains  or  capillary  attraction 
(an  evil,  though  frequently  unobserved,  yet  of 
very  common  occurrence  to  covering  by  the 
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overlapping  of  flat  surfaces),  is  not  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  to  which  the  fillets  were  so  con- 
stantly exposed. 

Its  cost  is  comparative,  as  much  depends 
on  locality,  but  in  most  cases  a saving  to  the 
extent  uf  two-fifths  maybe  effected  on  plain 
tiling,  and  one-fourth  on  ordinary  slating.  As 
these  tiles  may  be  manufactured  where  the 
transit  of  slates  would  be  heavy,  a greater  pro- 
portion of  saving  would  result ; and  then  as  to 
the  style,  these  tiles  may  be  varied  to  suit  any 
description  of  building,  whether  ornamental, 
modern,  or  antique,  whether  it  regards  colour 
or  design.  The  accompanying  sketch  shews 
tiles  in  the  form  of  the  wood  ivy  leaf,  and  the 
oak.  \ Reed. 

Hamworthy  Tile  Yard,  Poole,  Dorset. 


FACILITIES  AND  DIFFCULTIES  OF 
VENTILATION. 

Some  have  denied  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  change  of  air,  thinking,  that  the 
general  laws  of  nature  preclude  the  idea  of  in- 
convenience or  ill-effects  upon  the  general 
health  ; and,  perhaps,  this  is  in  part  true,  or 
mortality  must  else  have  been  greater. 

Chemistry  shews  that  the  general  laws  of 
nature  maybe  interrupted;  and  the  discovery 
leads  to  the  detection  of  subordinate  laws. 
Animal  life  cannot  exist  without  oxygen  ; com- 
bustion also  requires  the  same  principle.  The 
products  of  the  lungs  by  respiration  have  taken 
away  life;  the  products  of  combustion  ex- 
tinguish flame.  Animal  life,  and  it  may  be 
called  chemical  life,  are  thus  supported  and 
terminated  by  the  same  laws. 

Liebig  says,  animal  life  is  a kind  of  combus- 
tion ; and  many  must  have  felt  the  general 
effects  of  an  unusual  exposure  to  fresh  air  ; and 
those  unacustomed  to  travelling,  are  surprised 
at  the  influence  of  fresh  air  in  producing 
fatigue,  being  sensible  that  bodily  exertion 
could  not  have  been  the  cause.  The  effects 
upon  the  system  are  usually  increased  appetite 
and  improved  general  health. 

In  a crowded  and  highly  illuminated  apart- 
ment, we  have,  from  ttvo  sources,  an  enemy  to 
animal  life;  the  products  of  what  has  been  called 
animal,  and  that  of  common  combustion.  These 
principles,  when  present  in  any  considerable 
degree,  weaken  the  powers  of  nature,  by  re- 
moving or  modifying  the  general  laws  which 
preserve  health. 

Ordinary  apartments  are  generally  healthy, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  only  when 
there  are  a number  of  persons  present,  that 
more  air  is  consumed  and  spoilt  by  respiration, 
and  other  causes,  than  can  be  renewed  by  the 
usual  architectural  arrangements. 

If  the  draft  of  chimnies  were  increased, 
where  such  inconveniences  were  likely  to  arise, 
a ventilating  power  would  be  found  equal  to 
the  difficulty.  To  increase  the  draft  of  a 
chimney,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  all 
possible  obstructions  to  the  ascent  of  rarified 
air,  but  also  to  make  arrangements  for  a pro- 
per supply  of  common  air  to  replace  the  loss. 
If  a chimney  be  supplied  freely  with  air,  it 
will  transmit  a much  greater  volume  than  if 
the  supply  be  niggardly,  or,  as  it  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  strangled.  Chimney 
draft  has,  then,  a scale  of  power,  from  the  free 
supply,  to  that  point  when  the  supply  is  nil, 
and  the  unascensive  products  extinguish  flame. 

The  united  draft  of  a number  of  chimnies, 
with  combustion  going  on,  is  considerable  : 
making  arrangements  ~for  a supply  of  air  to 
one  or  more  separately  is  not  sufficient ; for 
correctness  and  satisfaction  all  should  be  sup- 
plied from  one  source. 

As  most  buildings  have  a greater  or  less 
space  unoccupied,  except  as  halls  and  stair- 
cases, these  should  be  the  reservoir  from  which 
the  respective  apartments  may  be  supplied. 
The  advantages  of  internal  over  external  ven- 
tilation will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  in  the  one,  should  the  atmosphere  be  wet 
and  raw,  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  by  the 
well-warmed  balls  and  staircases,  to  correct 
this  objectionable  state,  while  by  the  other  this 
is  impracticable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  whole 
interior  of  a house  should  communicate  by 
air  passages  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  the  endeavour,  unwittingly  ’tis 
true,  to  convert  one  or  more,  or  all  rooms, 
into  what  might  be  called  exhausted  receivers. 

But  while  dwelling-houses  offer  every  facility 
tor  change  of  air,  by  the  better  arrangements 


for  combustion,  the  same  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  case  with  some  buildings  of  greater  mag- 
nitude. Churches  and  chapels  are  mostly 
without  chimnies,  and  when  they  do  not  pos- 
sess towers  or  steeples,  the  which  to  contain  a 
ventilating  tube  of  convenient  large  diameter, 
the  difficulty  is  considerable.  Opening  the 
windows  on  both  sides  the  building,  may  assist 
to  cool  the  heated  atmosphere ; but  if  there 
be  no  wind,  or  artificial  or  mechanical  means, 
to  produce  an  agitation  of  the  impure  contents, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  change.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  hot  air  which  ascends 
with  considerable  velocity,  should  pass  off  late- 
rally at  the  same  time,  or  at  all.  As  hot  air 
ascends  in  straight  lines,  the  ascent  is  accele- 
rated by  passing  through  tubes  of  equal  dia- 
meter. 

A building  not  possessed  of  a tower  or 
steeple,  may  still  be  ventilated  by  placing  in 
the  angles  of  the  building,  tubes  of  conveni- 
ently large  diameter,  which  should  have  their 
commencement  a little  above  the  highest 
breathing  point,  and  terminate  through  the 
roof.  Niches  and  canopies  offer  an  orna- 
mental commencement  to  the  tubes. 

Should  a chandelier  be  placed  under  the 
opening  of  the  tube,  the  acceleration  of  change 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  com- 
bustion. To  double  the  velocity  of  the  escape, 
will  be  to  square  the  motive  power.  C.  F. 

Chelsea. 


NEW  CHURCHES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  appear,  on  a general  calculation,  to 
be  nearly  400  churches  at  the  present  moment 
in  one  stage  or  other  of  progress  throughout 
the  country;  that  is,  either  in  actual  course  of 
erection,  conditionally  ordered,  or  privately  in 

preparation. Amongst  the  notices  of  those 

to  be  added  to  our  weekly  incidental  lists, 
taken  from  the  local  papers,  it  is  strange 
how  few  there  are  in  which  even  the  most 
insignificant  and  accidental  mention  is  made 
of  the  name  of  that  anomalous  and  super- 
fluous adjunct,  the  architect,  to  whom  all  par- 
ties interested  were  only  indebted  for  the 
idea,  the  design,  the  head-work  of  the  whole 
of  that  construction,  of  the  foundation  or  com- 
pletion and  possession  of  which,  in  most  cases, 
they  are  in  these  notices  in  the  very  act  of 
publicly  glorying  and  boasting,  while  detailing 
in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  to  all  con- 
cerned, even  the  most  paltry  contribution  of 
pulpit  cushions,  linen  drapery,  kneeling  has- 
socks, and  other  laudable  enough  endeavours 
of  those  “ into  whose  ‘ hearts  ’ it  has  been  put, 
to  ‘ beautify  the  House  of  the  Lord;’”  that 
house  for  the  very  idea,  and  architectural 
beauty,  and  elegance,  of  which,  as  it  may  be, 
they  appear  to  be,  after  all,  so  thankless.  This 
is  a “great  fact  ” of  a very  singular  and  unac- 
countable description,  which  well  merits  a niche 

amongst  the  “curiosities  of  journalism.” 

On  the  20th  ult.  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the 
Evangelist,  at  Stoke-row,  parish  of  Ipsden,  near 
Wallingford,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Oxford. In  the  hamlet  of  Seer- 

Green,  parish  of  Farnham-Royal,  Bucks,  the  new 
church  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  James 
Deason,  has  also  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  presence  of  a numerous 
assemblage  of  clergy  and  others.  It  is  in  the 
early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  consists 
of  a nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  vestry,  and  a 
stone  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  Including 
chancel,  it  is  80  feet  long,  width  26  feet,  tur- 
ret 60  feet  high.  The  interior  is  fitted  with 
open  benches  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  closed 
pews,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  200 

persons. Christ  Church,  West  Fording- 

ton,  has  also  been  consecrated. The 

foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of  All 
Saints,  Leeds,  is  about  to  be  laid  on  a site  near 

the  York-road,  at  Pontefract-lane. The 

new  church  at  Durweston,  Blandford,  rebuilt 
by  Lord  Portman,  and  opened  on  the  25th  ult., 
is  an  edifice  consisting  of  a spacious  chancel 
and  nave,  with  a south  aisle,  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style.  The  chancel  arch  and  timber  roof 
are  highly  spoken  of.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  of  Russell-square;  the  builder, 
Mr.  Webster,  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
to  Lord  Portman.  The  architect  designed  the 
pulpit,  which  has  been  massively  executed  in 

old  carved  oak. “On  Monday”  (week), says 

a contemporary,  “ the  foundaiion-stone  of  a 
new  church,  to  be  called  St.  James’s,  was  laid 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Woodside,  Horsfortb.” 


The  Independent  Chapel  at  Rawden,  the 

foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  March 
last,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  chapel, 
vestries,  class-rooms,  school-rooms,  and  manse 

are  all  in  the  Norman  Gothic  style. The 

work  of  restoration  at  the  parish  church  of 
Bridlington  is  progressing.  A new  roof  over 
a portion,  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  length,  is  now  drawing  toward  comple- 
tion, after  a design  by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Paley,  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson, 
of  Bridlington,  is  contractor  for  the  wood  work. 
The  present  building  is  only  part  of  the  ancient 
fabric,  including  no  more  than  the  original 
nave.  The  length  of  the  present  interior  is 
185  feet;  when  entire,  the  length  extended  to 
about  337  feet,  being  152  feet  more  to  the  east- 
ward than  its  present  limits.  The  breadth  of 
the  interior,  including  the  side  aisles,  is  68 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  6^  feet.  From 
the  dimensions  here  given,  the  reader  will  see 
that  though  much  reduced  in  size,  it  is  still  a 
spacious  edifice.  Indeed,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  its  magnitude,  and  there  being  no 
funds  appropriated,  either  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastery  or  subsequently,  for  its  repairs, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  been  disfigured 
and  dilapidated  through  the  scanty  means  af- 
forded for  repairs.  Many  of  the  clerestory 
windows  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
walled  up  between  the  tracery,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  all  the  upper  compartments  of  the 

large  west  window. Stert  church  having 

been  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  was  re-opened  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  Friday  week. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Zeals  Green,  Wilts, 

the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  rather  more 
than  twelve  months  since,  was  also  consecrated 

on  Wednesday  week  by  the  same  bishop. 

The  new  church  opposite  the  railway  station 
at  Heaton  Norris  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  on  Wednesday  fortnight.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  29th  July,  1844,  by  Mr. 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  of  Tatton  Park,  who  gave 
the  land,  endowed  the  church  with  1,000/.,  and 

contributed  200/.  to  the  cost  of  the  spire. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  to  be 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Davis  Giiffiths, 
vicar  of  Ystrad,  has  been  laid  at  Cribyn,  Car- 
diganshire.  The  old  church  at  Flint  (St. 

Mary’s),  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  to  give 
place  to  “ an  elegant  and  capacious  edifice.” 
This  church  is  one  of  very  early  date,  being 
supposed  to  be  Capella  de  Colsal,  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Basingwerk,  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  David  ap  Llewellyn. 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY. 

Oct.  28th;  Mr.  Fildes,  V.P.,in  the  chair. 
He  congratulated  a numerous  meeting  on  the 
auspicious  commencement  of  a fourth  session, 
and  observed,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  that  evening  proposed  for  election  as 
members-  and  subscribers,  conveyed  an  assu- 
rance that  the  past  efforts  of  the  society  were 
now  receiving  a response  that  would  soon  place 
it  prominently  amidst  useful  institutions.  The 
objects  of  the  society  were  described  as  as- 
suming a definite  and  practical  basis;  the  re- 
cently commenced  library,  in  connection  with 
the  society,  was  also  adverted  to,  as  being  in- 
tended to  consist  of  all  works  illustrative  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  thus  offering  to  the  members 
a treasure  which  no  other  institution  at  present 
did  at  a moderate  charge;  and  he  trusted  that 
donations  to  the  library  would  rapidly  facilitate 
the  benefits  derivable  therefrom. 

A paper  was  subsequently  read  by  Mr.  Crabb 
“ On  the  application  of  colours  to  manufac- 
tures,” illustrated  by  many  rich  specimens  of 
silk  fabrics.  The  writer  noticed  the  singu- 
larly varied  opinions  prevailing  upon  the  ordi- 
nary properties  of  colours,  and  asserted  that 
our  manufacturers  generally  gave  but  little 
attention  to  the  subject,  nor  even  to  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  which  might 
be  made  capable  of  administering  fully 
to  their  wants,  provided  these  were  clearly 
understood  by  a competent  council,  at 
the  head  of  a proper  and  efficient  school  of 
design.  In  referring  to  some  brocaded  silks 
of  the  15th  century,  he  considered  that  they 
might  be  regarded  as  displaying  some  of  the 
finest  efforts  of  combined  artistical  skill  and 
mechanical  ingenuity  ; supporting  the  leading 
character  of  the  design,  preserving  the  sty le 
in  its  integrity,  with  details,  promoting  a rich 
and  superb  effect.  This  union  of  various 
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qualities  being  an  exemplification  of  that 
which  absolutely  constitutes  and  deserves  to 
be  received  as  manufacturing  design.  Mr. 
Crabb  next  selected  some  modern  French 
silks,  and  directed  attention  to  the  skilful  com- 
bination of  colours,  the  strikingly  effective 
contrasts,  and  the  precision  with  which 
various  styles  were  defined  and  adhered  to. 
He  could  not  refrain,  he  said,  from  deploring 
the  system  adopted  by  English  manufacturers 
of  copying  and  reproducing  French  patterns, 
and  he  inquired,  “ Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
in  the  course  of  manufacturing  arrangements,  a 
legitimate  provision  for  design  is  scarcely  con- 
sidered essential  ? being  treated  rather  as  an 
expensive  incumbrance  than  as  contributing  a 
final  impress  of  beauty  and  usefulness;  thus 
evincing  less  solicitude  about  the  artist  than 
the  mechanic.” 

This  apathy,  he  said,  exists  very  extensively 
among  manufacturers ; and  until  a change 
takes  place,  men  of  superior  and  fitting  in- 
telligence will  not  devote  their  energies  to 
manufacturing  design. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A few  remarks  on  “ new  churches  in  the 
I country,”  with  a collection  of  notes  on  recent 
erections,  consecrations,  restorations,  &c.  will 

I he  found  under  a separate  head. A sudden 

subsidence  of  earth,  to  a depth  of  many  feet, 
and  in  an  area  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter, 
lately  occurred  in  the  midst  of  an  ornamental 
garden,  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  where 
an  old  coal-pit,  closed  for  the  last  13  or  14 
years,  had  undermined  the  ground.  The  more 
immediate  cause  of  the  subsidence,  or  rather  of 
two  successive  subsidences  which  occurred,  is 
supposed  to  he  the  removal  of  a stratum  of 
water  from  beneath,  on  the  opening  of  a new 
ft  pit  adjoining.  A number  of  tenements  on  the 
P brink  of  the  subsidence  had  a narrow  escape, 
|>i  and  a high  wall  was  thrown  down.  The  only 
II  habitation  destroyed,  however,  was  fortunately 
ji  a pig-stie,  and  the  only  life  lost,  that  of  its  in- 
II  habitant,  the  pig,  which  was  in  all  probability 
|J  destined  to  be  swallowed  up  at  any  rate.  The 

[tenements  remained  unoccupied,  a further  sub- 

? sidence  being  expected. -The  Manchester 

H Parks  Committee,  having  effected  its  objects 

II  in  a speedy  and  business-like  manner,  has  been 
J finally  dissolved,  leaving  on  hand  a balance  of 
|j  1 14/.  6s.  Id.,  as  “a  nest  egg  for  future  contri- 
II  butions  towards  the  formation  of  another  park.” 
I The  whole  business  has  been  done  in  one  year 
for  subscriptions  and  government  grant,  and 
H one  year  for  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of 
||  the  grounds  and  the  completion  of  the  whole 

I work. Mr.  Bennet,  M.P.  has  contributed 

100/.  to  the  fund  in  course  of  accumulation 
Kj  for  the  complete  repair  of  the  old  parish 

|:  church  of  'l'isbury. The  new  additional 

H works  of  the  Lincoln  Gas  Company'  are 
| now  in  working  order;  and  the  quality  of 
| the  gas  provided  by  the  company  since 
I the  reduction  of  price  from  10s.  to  7s.  6d. 

| per  1,000  feet,  is  said  to  be  decidedly  im- 
I proved,  and  the  inhabitants  are  repaying  the 
| twofold  advantages  thus  conferred  by  a con- 
| siderable  increase  in  the  consumption.  The 
| Nottingham  Railway  terminus  is  to  be  provided 

with  200  lights. The  works  of  the  Yar- 

l mouth  Jetty  are  nearly  completed.  “For  this 
| work,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
|:  mittee  of  the  Haven  and  Pier  Commissioners, 

| 1 “ four  different  tenders  had  been  forwarded 
t to  the  commissioners.  The  lowest  was  645/., 
|]  the  next  for  675/.,  a third  was  911/.,  and  the 
[ highest,  which  was  from  a Mr.  Beechey,  was 
I 1,180/.  The  commissioners  selected  the  lowest, 

1 1 but  the  person  who  had  sent  in  the  tender 
i' 1 was  not  able  to  procure  sureties  for  the  due 
)<  completion  of  the  works,  and  it  was  conse- 
|<  quently  offered  to  the  next  lowest,  Mr.  James 
1 1 Chapman;  but  he  afterwards  declined  doing 
:i  it  at  less  than  800/.  In  consequence  of  this 
tit  the  committee  requested  Captain  Smyth,  the 
Ijjl  harbour-master,  to  attend  upon  them,  and  give 
iil  his  estimate  of  the  works.  Captain  Smyth 
jli  did  so,  and  his  estimate  was  715/.  5s.  6d.  Mr. 

1 T easdell  also,  then  deputy-engineer,  gave  in 
Ijl  his  estimate,  which  was  694/.  The  consequence 
' Was,  that  the  commissioners  determined  to 
| purchase  their  own  timber  and  other  materials, 

; and  to  contract  only  for  the  labour,  and  the 
) whole  was  done  within  the  estimate.”  The 
lj  jetty  has  been  carried  out  60  feet  further  into 
i t the  sea.  The  commissioners  agreed  to  the 
f formation  of  the  Norfolk  railway-bridge  at 


Yarmouth  Harbour,  which  we  recently  noticed. 
In  deepening  Breydon,  63,000  tons  of  soil  have 
been  already  removed.  The  cost  of  deepening 

to  the  extent  of  18  inches  will  be  2,700/. 

The  Hull  town-council  have  again  taken  up 
the  subject  of  new  markets,  which  they  had 
voted  down.  The  corporation-surveyor,  Mr. 
David  Thorpe,  has  been  instructed,  by  vote  of 
the  council,  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates, 
which  will  be  ready  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A machine  has  been  invented  for  registering 
the  velocity  of  railway  trains  during  each  half 
mile  of  their  transit,  with  the  length  of  stop- 
pages at  stations,  &c.  It  is  even  expected, 
somehow,  that  this  vigilant  spy  will  be  often 
able  “ to  assign  correctly  the  nature  and  cause 
of  an  accident”  which  may  happen  during  the 
transit;  though,  itself,  slyly  ensconsed  “ under 
the  seat  of  a railway  carriage,”  where  it  is  to 
be  ever  busily  engaged  in  writing,  or  “ mark- 
ing on  a strip  of  paper,”  all  that  may  transpire. 

The  directors  of  several  companies,  it  is 

rumoured,  contemplate  the  adoption  of  the 
liberal  and  considerate  practice  of  the  French 
in  pioviding  for  the  comforts  of  second  class 
travellers,  by  lining,  padding,  and  supplying 
their  carriages  with  cushioned  seats,  glass 
windows  and  lamps.  Surely  the  third  class 
cattle  pens  on  many  lines  will  never  stand  in 
the  face  of  such  an  improvement.  Should  not 
the  present  second  class  be  thereupon  handed 

over  to  the  third  ? A renewed  attempt  is 

being  made  to  convert  the  Regent’s  Canal 
into  a railway.  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  in  excit- 
ing the  Marylebone  vestry  again  to  resist 
the  attempt,  assured  the  vestry,  that  “ if  it 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
must  pass  under  the  newly  erected  church 
in  Aberdeen-place,  and  also  under  Alford 
Lodge,  the  foundations  of  which  would  be  en- 
tirely destroyed  thereby.” The  evidence  ad- 

duced before  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Ter- 
mini Commission  has  been  printed,  but  the 
mere  minutes  of  the  mass  monopolize  264 
folios  of  space,  the  appendix  44  more,  and  the 

index  itself  66  and  upwards. The  Ipswich 

and  Bury  line  it  is  expected  will  be  “ ere  long” 
opened,  notwithstanding  obstacles,  amongst 
which,  besides  those  especial  ones  already 
more  than  once  notified  to  our  readers,  we  ob- 
serve “ a scarcity  of  journeymen  bricklayers,” 
want  of  timber,  and  local  contentions  regard- 
ing the  position  of  bridges.  As  to  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  construction  of  the  embankment  at 
Stowmarket  Morass,  “ it  was  reported  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  week  (now  past)  that 
the  new  surface  was  again  sinking,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  no 
apprehensions  are  entertained  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  overcome.” It  is  stated  in 

one  of  the  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the 
viaduct  of  Vierzon,  that,  only  two  days  before 
the  disaster,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  go- 
vernment wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  centre 
railway,  stating  that  he  had  just  examined  it, 
and  could  pronounce  it  to  be  then  in  so  solid  a 
condition  that  nothing  could  affect  it.  The 
cost  of  this  viaduct  to  the  government  is  stated 
to  have  been  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

It  appears  that  at  least  a few  threads  of  the 
ideal  tissue  of  telegraphic  wires  with  which 
the  metropolis  is  to  be  interwoven,  are  to  be 
in  earnest,  forthwith  prepared  by  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  who  mean  to  establish  a 
central  telegraph  station  at  the  Company’s 
Dep6t,  in  the  Strand,  by  means  of  which, 
communication  will  be  established  between 
that  one  point,  as  the  centrum  commune,  or 
brain  proper  of  the  country,  and  its  various  ex- 
tremities. The  South  Western  extension  will 
be  first  struck  out  along  the  Waterloo-bridge 
and  road,  by  Kennington-road  and  lane,  to 
Nine  Elms.  Its  completion  is  anticipated  in 
course  of  three  months,  but  the  wires  will  not 
be  run  out  on  the  other  lines  for  a much 
longer  period.  The  Government  have  even 
caught  the  infection,  it  is  said,  and  have  di- 
rected the  Company’s  officers  to  report  upon 
the  practicability  of  extending  the  “ main  ” 
telegraph  to  the  principal  depdts  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 


Holboun  Hill. — We  have  received  several 
communications  on  the  means  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  and  will  consider  them. 
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RIGHTS  OF  ARTISTS. 

SiR,— In  discussing  the  Hyde-park-corner 
absurdity,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  moral  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Burton.  No 
sooner  is  a line  of  railroad  projected  than  we 
are  deafened  with  the  shrieks  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, the  alarm  whistle  of  vested  interests. 
The  rights  of  private  individuals  are  jealously 
guarded,  and  compensation  granted  for  what 
often  turns  out  to  be  a benefit  instead  of  an 
injury.  No  such  consideration  is  evinced  to 
the  artist;  his  designs  are  seized  upon,  added 
to,  curtailed,  altered  in  any  way  that  suits  the 
caprice  of  a committee,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
petrators of  the  act,  or  the  public,  who  witness 
it,  that  there  is  any  right  or  wrong  in  the 
matter.  With  the  merits  of  the  statue  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  it  is  with  its  position  that 
we  quarrel ; so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  degrade 
Mr.  Burton’s  arch  into  a mere  pedestal,  the 
feeling  of  outraged  justice  will,  in  every  well 
constitutedmind, outweigh  even  that  of  offended 
taste. 

Let  us  labour  to  impress  on  the  nation  that 
the  works  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  archi- 
tect, offsprings  of  man’s  head  and  heart,  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  thought,  study,  and  self- 
denial,  such  as  the  world  can  never  know,  are 
property  at  least  as  sacred,  and  no  more  wan- 
tonly to  be  tampered  with  than  houses,  lands, 
or  the  Three  per  Cents. — I am,  Sir,  &e., 

Oct.  31.  ‘ M.  R.  W. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

The  houses  built  at  Birkenhead,  under  th« 
directions  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Lang,  for  the  dock  la- 
bourers, are  now  completed,  and  have  been 
visited  by  Lord  Morpeth  and  others.  The 
Times,  giving  an  account  of  them,  says,  “ The 
buildings  are  four-storied,  of  red  brick,  with 
light  sandstone  window-cills  and  copings. 
Their  external  aspect  would  suggest  to  a Lon- 
doner the  idea  of  a block  of  buildings  con- 
structed for  professional  persons,  for  an  inn  of 
court  or  Chancery,  and,  with  little  addition  and 
variation  of  ornament,  they  might  match  with 
the  new  hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  They  are,  in 
fact,  flats  or  sets  of  chambers,  consisting  of 
two  sets  on  each  floor.  Each  set  consists  of 
one  living  room  and  two  sleeping  rooms.  The 
floors  are  of  arched  brick.  The  living  room 
is  floored  with  a hard  Welsh  fire-brick  tile; 
the  sleeping-room  floors  are  boarded.  The 
staircases  are  of  stone,  with  iron  balustrades. 
The  flat  brick  arches  of  which  the  floors  are 
constructed,  are  tied  together  with  iron  ties, 
and  the  whole  building  is  fireproof. 

The  most  important  points  of  improvement 
are,  however,  those  in  which  some  principles 
of  the  sanatory  report  in  respect  to  the  means 
of  cleansing  and  ventilation  for  the  working 
classes,  are  carried  out.  Each  set  of  rooms  is 
furnished  with  a constant  supply  of  water,  and 
also  with  sinks  for  washing,  and  a watercloset, 
and  means  of  communication  with  a dust  shaft 
from  the  whole  set  of  chambers,  by  which  all 
dust  and  ashes  might  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  apartments  without  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
mates leaving  them.” 

“The  sinks  in  each  room  were  trapped  with 
hell-traps,  as  were  all  the  openings  to  the 
drains  and  the  gully-shoots  in  the  paved  courts 
and  thoroughfares.  A constant  supply  of  water 
was  secured,  the  house-drains  were  well  flushed 
with  water,  and  cesspools  were  entirely  abo- 
lished.” 

“ The  rents  charged  were  from  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  each  set,  according  to  its  position.  But 
this  included  a constant  supply  of  water,  and 
the  use  of  one  gas-burner  in  each  set  of  rooms, 
and  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  moreover  two  iron 
bedsteads,  and  a grate  with  an  oven,  and  con- 
venient fixtures.” 

Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  one  of  the  party, 
whilst  expressing  his  warm  concurrence  as 
to  the  advance  made,  stated  his  opinion 
that  further  improvements  might  yet  be 
achieved,  especially  in  the  mode  ot  warm- 
ing and  ventilation.  The  ventilation  was 
at  present  with  cold  air,  which  all  experi- 
ments showed  the  inmates  would  in  winter 
time  try  to  stop,  and  succeed  in  doing  so.  The 
egress  of  vitiated  air  was,  to  some  degree,  de- 
pendent on  the  perception  and  care  of  the 
inmates.  He  considered  that  the  ventilation 
must  be  self-acting,  and  that  in  such  a range 
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of  buildings  it  might  be  accomplished  with  air 

that  was  warm  as  well  as  fresh,  of  which 
practical  instances  were  in  progress  Tubular 
chimneys  of  fire-brick,  which  had  been  in  use 
in  various  places,  with  a much  smaller  bore, 
would  “ draw”  better,  and  with  a careful  dis- 
position of  fire-brick  over  the  fire-grates  would 
give  greater  warmth  with  less  fuel.  He  pointed 
to  marks  of  damp  on  the  stairs,  opposite  to  the 
ornamental  sandstone  copings,  as  a defect  in- 
cident to  the  use  of  so  absorbent  a material. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  diminished  the  damp 
or  the  expenditure  of  fuel  to  prevent  it,  from 
the  use  of  so  absorbent  a material  as  the  com- 
mon brick.  But  by  the  use  of  a harder,  or 
machine-made  brick,  and  by  the  construction 
of  hollow  walls,  warmth  or  dryness  might  be 
obtained  with  a less  expenditure  of  fuel. 

The  size  of  the  chimneys,  Mr.  Lang,  the 
architect,  pointed  out,  was  due,  with  other 
errors,  to  ill-advised  building  regulations.  The 
materials  of  construction,  he  said,  were  the 
best  the  district  afforded. 


singly,  could  not  afford  the  same  scope  to  the. 
effort  and  skill  of  the  architect. — I am,  Sir,  &c 
Piiilo-Medicus. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Sir,— Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  to  make  a suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  railways,  which  I think  would  do  much 
towards  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

What  I propose  is,  that  in  the  construction 
of  all  trunk  lines  three  sets  of  rails  should  be 
laid  down  instead  of  two,  so  that  if  any  repairs 
were  wanted  on  one  of  the  lines,  the  traffic 
might  still  go  on  on  the  other  two  lines,  and 
the  necessity  of  crowding  all  the  traffic  on  one 
line  would  thus  be  obviated. — I am,  Sir,  &c., 
London.  One  of  the  Public. 


A problem  for  solution. 

Given  the  semi-circles  AB,  CD,  connected 
by  tbe  line  of  centres,  EF,  and  the  parallel 
line  GH,  to  find  the  centre  of  a circle  that  shall 
be  tangential  to  the  given  semi-circles,  and  to 


dToirwonuntce. 

WORKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

Sir,— I am  a practical  working  mechanic, 
a millwright  and  engineer,  1 have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  in  mechanical  works  of  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  ; these 
books  I have  read  over  and  over  again,  and 
now  I am  equally  as  forward  as  I should  have 
been  if  I had  never  seen  these  books.  I will 
take  one  work  for  instance,  the  “ Engineers 
and  Machinists’  Assistant,”  in  the  preface  of 
which,  it  says,  the  work  is  intended  for  the 
humble  artisan  ; and  I will  ask  you.  Sir, 
whether  Algebra,  Logarithms,  and  Euclid, 
are  to  be  found  in  a factory  of  commonly  edu- 
cated men  ? Where  is  the  utility  of  a man  of 
the  same  class  as  myself  going  to  the  expense 
of  taking  in  these  works,  when,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  are  useless  to  him  ? I am  not 
the  only  individual  who  complains,  there  are 
some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  same  factory,  who 
have  been  similarly  disappointed;  why  not 
give  the  various  calculations  in  plain  figures, 
such  as  decimals,  and  without  algebraic  signs  ? 
I am  sure  they  might  be  dispensed  with,  were 
it  the  wish  of  the  author  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten the  ideas  of  the  working  mechanic. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  not  fit  for  factory 
perusal,  for  the  man  that  comprehends  them 
is  a man  of  education,  a man  of  great  abilities  ; 
in  fact,  he  must  be  equal  to  the  authors  in  his 
acquirements  of  knowledge.  Sir,  I feel  cer- 
tain, that  if  there  was  a work  brought  out, 
more  simplified,  and  with  less  abstruse 
language  and  algebra,  it  would  be  much 
more  supported  by  the  practical  working  men, 
than  works  of  the  present  day  are. 

Hoping  that  you  will  grant  the  favour  cf 
inserting  this  humble  letter  in  your  columns, 
as  by  so  doing  you  will  oblige  some  forty  or 
fifty  others  besides. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Oct.  23rd,  1846.  J.  P.  K. 


the  line  GII. 


J.  M. 


SANATORY  STATE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

Sir, — In  my  last  hurried  letter  I omitted 
to  mention  the  additional  argument  against 
the  sanatory  state  of  Buckingham  Palace , 
that  during  the  late  seme  hail  storm,  the 
basement  of  both  wings  was  under  water ; 
and  to  whatever  cause  this  casualty  may  be 
sought  to  be  attributed,  the  circumstance  can 
only  tend  to  sustain  and  strengthen  my  ob- 
servations, as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  palace  as 
a royal  residence,  independent  of  the  nasty 
neighbourhood  by  which  it  is  so  closely  in- 
vested. It  is  impossible  to  expect  either  good 
drainage  or  ventilation  in  a building  so  squat- 
ted down  in  the  ground  ; and  to  attempt  to 
mend  so  grievous  an  error  is  futile ; — low  and 
damp  it  is,— and  low  and  damp  it  must  remain, 
—there  is  no  help  for  it  now.  Let  me  beg  of 
your  readers  to  refer  to  the  last  number  but  one 
of  The  Builder,  and  look  at  the  view  of  “The 
University  Galleries  and  Taylor  Institute,” 
lately  erected  at  Oxford,  and  observe  how 
differently,  but  how  judiciously,  Professor 
Cockerell  has  elevated  the  basement  of  that 
building,  giving  it  an  improved  character  by 
elevation,  as  well  as  affording  increased  room. 
I may  here  remark,  too,  that  it  seems  a sound 
and  happy  view,  to  unite  two  or  more  institu- 
tions into  one  fine  building,  which,  taken 


mtscrllanra. 

The  Park  Improvements.  — A corre- 
spondent (Mr.  II.  Whitaker), in  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  approval  of  the  suggestions  in  our 
last  impression  on  this  subject,  remarks,  that 
there  is  something  more  wanted  on  the  path 
leading  from  Oxford  street  gate,  namely,  “ a 
viaduct  over,  or  an  arch  under,  the  road,  with 
steps  leading  up  the  one  and  down  through  the 
other.  It  might  be  made  a police-station,  and 
a place  for  a respectable  person  to  sell  refresh- 
ments. Something  handsome  might  be  de- 
signed for  it,  and  prove  an  ornament  to  the 
present  ugly  spot.  The  proposition  is  subject 
to  many  objections,  but  I am  sure,”  he  adds, 
“ they  might  all  be  overcome.  1 1 is  impossible 
to  pass  the  place  without  feeling  that  such 
nuisances  ought  not  to  exist  and  be  allowed  to 
continue  year  after  year,  as  if  there  were 
neither  money  nor  brains  in  the  country  to 
cure  them.”  We  fear  our  correspondent  has 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  this  is  but  one  out  of 
many  nuisances  of  an  exactly  similar  order,  af- 
fecting the  metropolitan  streets  and  roads,  all 
equally  demanding  obviation,  and  all  equally 
expensive  and  difficult  in  obviation.  A pre- 
cedent such  as  this  might  lead  to  a demand  for 
viaducts  with  steps,  for  ascent  and  descent  of 
pavement  passengers,  across  every  great  tho- 
roughfare; but  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  for  desirable  improvements  such  as 
these  ? 

The  Builder’s  Friend.* — Under  this 
title  Mr.  H.  Fitzgerald  has  published  a table, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  shows  in 
one  line  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  bat- 
tens, and  timber,  bear  to  each  other,  from  20/. 
to  45/.  the  hundred,  so  that  on  looking  at  it, 
any  person  about  to  build  will  easily  discover 
which  is  cheapest  for  him  to  buy.  For  in- 
stance— 

If  120  12  ft.  3 in.  11  in.  plank  cost  £20  0 0 

120  12  „ 3 ,,  9 „ would  be..  16  7 3 

120  12  ,,  3 ,,  7 „ „ ..  12  14  6 

120  12  „ 2J„  7 „ ,,  ..  10  12  1 

This  is  equal  to  per  load 3 0 7 


Saxon  Tower  of  Trinity  Church 
Colchester. — A fortnight  ago  a deputation 
from  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
visited  Colchester,  and  after  examining  the 
whole  of  the  antiquities  there,  held  a meeting 
for  a discussion  upon  them.  The  buildings 
were  mentioned  seriatim , and  amongst  them, 
the  tower  of  Trinity  Church.  This,  Mr. White 
observed,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
they  had  seen  in  the  town ; and  if  Colchester, 
in  its  guard  house,  could  boast  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  Roman  work,  it  could  also 
lay  claim  to  one  of  tbe  most  perfect  Saxon 
Towers  in  England.  The  semi-circular  door- 
.ay  resembled  some  of  the  windows  in 
Decrhurst  Church,  as  also  Aveley  Church, 
in  this  county.  In  Trinity  Church  it  was 
peculiarly  marked ; it  was  built  entirely  of 
brick,  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  very 
bad  construction  of  bricks  laid  to  form  an 
angle,  the  builders  had  evidently  formed  it  of 
two  segments  of  a very  large  circle.  The 
little  arch,  at  the  east  end,  was  very  interest- 
ing, because  it  proved  that  not  only  in  the  Nor- 
man, but  also  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  the 
tower  arch  thrown  into  the  church  ; for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  arch  he  had  men- 
tioned looked  into  the  original  building.  Tho 
windows  on  the  outside  looked  like  circular 
openings,  but  in  the  interior  they  were  not  so; 
they  had  circular  heads  with  two  tiles  on  each 
side  at  the  springing  of  the  arch.  This  tower 
was  one  of  the  few  specimens  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture remaining  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  to  his  mind  it  was  one  of  tbe  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  Colchester.  He  hoped  that 
neither  in  the  re-hanging  of  bells,  nor  for  any 
purpose,  it  would  be  interfered  with.  He 
should  very  much  like  to  see  the  filling  up  ot 
some  of  the  windows  removed,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  cills  were  flat,  as  was  the  common 
Norman  style,  or  considerably  slanted,  as  were 
all  Saxon  windows  hitherto  discovered.  At 
the  meeting,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the 
peculiar  masonry  of  tiles  of  which  most  of  the 
ancient  buildings  in  that  town  is  composed. 
That  of  the  chapel  near  the  caslle  of  Dover 
was  referred  to  as  being  analogous.  It  wa3 
shewn,  that  although  the  tiles  in  form  and 
colour  resemble  Roman,  yet  there  is  a vast 
difference  in  the  fabric  and  composition,  as 
well  as  in  the  mortar.  It  was  considered  that 
tiles  made  after  the  Roman  model,  were  made 
in  Essex  for  centuries  after  the  Romans  left 
Britain  ; and  the  county  is  remarkable  for  i ts 
early  churches  built  of  tiles  and  bricks. 

Strength  of  Tubular  or  iron  Bridges. 
— Mr.  W.  Fairbairn’s  experiments  having, 
in  a manner,  established  the  general  fact  that 
hollow  beams  of  wrought-iron  are  about  three 
times  stronger  than  solid  beams  of  the  same 
form  (and  quantity  of  material  surely),  Mr.  H. 
Hodgkinson  has  been  further  engaged,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  hollow  beams  of  an  oblong,  square, 
or  cylindrical  form  be  strongest.  From  the 
results,  shewn  in  the  following  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cylindrical  are,  as  might  have 
been,  and  was,  in  fact,  anticipated,  the  strong- 
est of  all,  and  the  square  next  in  degree. 


The  information  is  given  in  a concise  form,  so 
as  to  fit  the  pocket-book. 

Truth  in  Architecture. — A correspon- 
dent, commenting  on  a recent  letter  in  our 
pages  on  this  subject,  the  writer  of  which  as- 
serts that  if  he  were  strictly  to  carry  out  the 
principle  upheld  by  the  opponents  to  his  views, 
it  would  compel  him  to  demolish  his  viands 
in  a very  raw  and  pristine  state,  says  : — “ No- 
thing of  the  sort ; it  permits,  and  indeed  urges 
him  to  dress,  garnish,  and  serve  up  his  beef  in 
the  most  refined  and  tasteful  manner.  What 
the  principle  does  protest  against,  is  the  im- 
propriety of  his  anointing  it  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  then  coolly  attempting  to  pass  it  off 
as  pickled  salmon.” 


* Published  at  2,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden, 


CYLINDRICAL  TUBE. 

Weight  of 
Tube. 

External 
Diameter  of 
Tube. 

Weight  of 
Greatest 
Resistance. 

lb.  oz. 
47  10 

Inches. 

2-34 

lb. 

31,828 

45  15 

2-99 

37,356 

59  0 

405 

47,212 

64  4 

4 06 

49,900 

RECTANGULAR  TU 

BE. 

43  144 

4-  1X41 

19,646 

65  S 

8'15X4'1 

23,289 

82  0 

8'  1X4-1 

43,673 

91  1 

8-  0X8-0 

27,545 

The  rectangular  tubes  were  all  of  plates, 
1-1 6th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  all  simple  rectan- 
gles, except  the  last  but  one,  which  had  a par- 
tition into  two  divisions. 

Mr.  Ternouth,  the  Sculptor. — Mr. 
Ternouth  informs  us  that  the  report  of  his 
death  is  untrue.  The  statement,  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  several  of  the  journals, 
was  sent  us  by  a correspondent  in  whom  we  had 
confidence.  We  are  very  glad  to  find  it  in- 
correct. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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New  Use  for  Water-works. — A rather 
novel  source  of  mechanical  power,  and  curious 
application  of  that  power,  have  lately  been 
adopted  at  Newcastle,  on  the  quay  of  which  a 
hydraulic  crane,  worked  by  the  pressure  of 
water  in  the  common  street  water-pipes,  has 
been  erected,  under  the  partial  protection  of  a 
patent,  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong.  The  pillar  and 
jib  alone  appear  above  ground,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  power  to  the  instrument,  in  all 
its  movements,  is  regulated  with  rapidity,  as 
well  as  delicacy,  by  means  of  indicators,'  tra- 
versing circularly  on  engraved  plates  or  in- 
dexes. Though  not  the  first  time  that  water- 
works have  been  applied  in  the  accumulation 
of  mechanical  power,  this  rather  elegant  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  ordinary  business  of  a 
town,  opens  up  a wide  vista,  through  which 
may  be  traced  the  indefinite  outline  of  multi- 
form uses  for  such  a convenient  power,  in  the 
sphere  of  domestic  as  well  as  of  business  life. 

The  Roof  of  Westminster  Haul. — The 
celebrated  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  span 
of  which  is  among  the  greatest  ever  built  with- 
out pillars,  is  little  more  than  one-third  the 
width  of  theWorksop  Spread-oak,  the  branches 
of  which  would  reach  over  Westminster  Hall, 
placed  on  either  side  of  its  trunk,  and  have 
32  feet  to  spare  ; and  its  extent  is  nearly  30 
feet  more  than  the  length,  and  almost  four 
times  the  width  of  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall, 
though  without  pillars,  have  massive  walls  on 
each  side  to  support  them  ; but  the  tree-boughs, 
of  16  feet  more  extent,  are  sustained  at  one 
end  only.  Architects,  who  know  the  stress  a 
staircase,  of  even  8 or  10  feet  in  width,  has 
upon  the  wall  into  which  the  side  is  built,  can 
alone  fairly  estimate  the  excessive  purchase 
which  branches  on  either  side,  spanning  from 
outbough  to  outbough  180  feet,  must  have  on 
the  central  trunk. — The  Plough. 

School  of  Design.  — Not  merely  members 
within  the  walls,  but  every  eminent  artist  who 
as  yet  has  had  a glimpse  of  the  school,  is 
equally  opposed  to  the  system  of  management. 
Mr.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  who  officiated  tem- 
porarily a few  months  back  in  the  figure  class, 
has  addressed  a letter  to  the  premier,  strongly 
pointing  out  the  defects  observable  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  was 
elected  an  associate  at  a meeting  of  Academi- 
cians on  the  2nd.  Complaints  are  made  that 
other  real  vacancies  were  not  filled  up. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omit  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  maybe  seen 
at  our  office. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Architects'  School  of  Design.” — Various  letters  on  the 
suhject  shall  receive  consideration. 

“ A.  S.”— The  architect  as  your  agent  can  bind  you.  If 
he  act  wrongly  your  remedy  is  against  him. 

“ Country  Subscriber,” — The  depot  is  in  the  Quadrant, 
Piccadilly,  next  door  to  the  County  Fire  Office. 

“Delta.” — Laxton’s  will  answer  your  purpose. 

“ Constant  Deader  of  the  Builder.” — The  chances  are 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  keep  down  the  water 
in  such  a case. 

“ Amateur”  shall  appear. 

“ Citizen.” — His  request  shall  be  attended  to  in  respect  of 
future  communications. 

“ C.”  may  rely  on  our  never  losing  sight  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  open  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  people.  VVe 
will  yield  nothing  quietly  without  a fair  return. 

“Inquiries.” — A correspondent  asks  for  information 
"about  a machine  for  making  carriage-wheels  of  wood  ; the 
nddress  of  the  party  who  makes  the  same  ; likewise  what  in- 
strument is  most  approved  off  for  enlarging  or  diminishing 
and  copying  drawings  instead  of  the  pentagraph  ; at  the  same 
time  would  like  to  know  if  any  company  or  manufactory  has 
used  or  lighted  their  premises  with  gas  made  from  the 
Comte  dc  Val  Marino’s  plan,  as  introduced  by  him  into 
London  in  the  year  18-10.” 

" Philo-Kerr.” — The  price  is  5s. 

“ J.  IV.” — The  price  of  the  Encyclopedia  is  21. 12s.  6d. 

Received. — “A  Country  Reader,”  “Subscriber”  (U.), 
“ T.  E.  Carnegie,”  “ Subscriber,”  re  Holborn  Hill,  “ Cos- 
mopolite,” “ S.  P.,”  “Amicus,”  “H.J.  L.,”  “ F.  H.,” 
“ People’s  Journal”  for  November,  " Igncz  de  Castro,” 
“ Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts  ” (Sculpture)  Knight,  "British 
Worthies,”  “ Patent  Journal,"  " A Manual  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture,” by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  (Van  Voorst,  Patcrnostcr- 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-strcet,  Covcut-gardqn. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  >.f  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 

sington, & c.  Sic.,  will  in..-  .,c.it  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


FIRE  E r. . C u S,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle;  also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PF.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


VARNISII,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead  ....  per  cwt.  2/s.0d. 

Seconds ,,  25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  46 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers „ 36  0 

Oxford  Oker „ 36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage „ 12 

„ Copal  „ is 

,,  Body  Copal  „ 24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgate-strect,  Wiihout,  London. — 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  Used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offerin  { to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  (54,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

A PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
ron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  trom 
damp;  it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes  ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
Bpray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcct,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  arc  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-street. 


PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOF- 
ING TILES. — Architects,  Builders,  Railway  Con- 
tractors, and  others,  may  now  be  supplied  with  these  very 
superior  and  truly  ornamental  Roofing  Tiles,  at  the  London 
Depdt,  Essex  Wharf,  Strand,  at  the  undermentioned  prices. 
These  Tiles,  for  security,  beauty,  and  effect,  surpass  every 
other  kind  of  roofing,  and  are  equally  adapted  to  the  cover- 
ing of  Ecclesiastical,  and  other  ornamental  buildings  of 
more  modem  architecture.  They  will  be  found  far  more 
effectual  and  handsome  as  a covering  than  slate,  and  equally 
cheap ; and  they  do  not  subject  the  adjoining  rooms  to 
such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  nor  occasion  wet  to  run 
down  within  the  roof,  caused  by  condensation  upon  slating. 
These  Tiles  are  laid  on  laths,  like  common  pantiles  ; and 
although  forming  a perfectly  close  covering,  admit  of  being 
effectually  repaired  with  the  greatest  facility.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  by  the  Company  for  providing  a sup- 
ply of  these  Tiles  throughout  the  different  counties  of 
England  in  the  ensuing  season,  and  orders  will  be  taken  by 
the  Agent  for  these  Tiles,  of  a dark  blue,  grey,  or  lead 
colour,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring,  according  to  samples. 
— Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  of  the  Company's  Secretary, 
at  the  Offices,  158,  Strand,  London,  to  whom  applications 
for  Licences  should  be  addressed,  by  persons  desirous  of 
manufacturing  these  Tiles,  for  which  a very  superior  press 
is  provided,  ut  moderate  cost. 

Price  of  the  Tiles,  Six  Guineas  per  thousand. 

to  22s.  per  square,  for  the  Tudor  pattern, 
and  16s.  per  square  for  the  diamond. 

A liberal  discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — ■ 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring's 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-strect. 

I.nnrlnn. 


CHAS.  WM,  WATERLOW, 

, Manufacturer  of  Sashes  a n — - . 

Frames,  and  Joiner  to  th  Ip— 1 — 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fi  ns 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
I materials,  superior  workman- 
ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 

of  400  Doors  and  a large  va-  

I riety  of  Sashes  and  Frames 
alwnys  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods  — — 
sccurclypackcd  for  the  country.  — 
Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  b«'^s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  Georgc-street,  Edinburgh. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AN  I) 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  1 11,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivnllcd  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot : — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 

5 ..  3 ,,  6 ..  4 1J 

6 ..  4 „ 7 ..  6 12 

7 ..  s „ 9 ..  7 2 

9 ••  7 „ 10  ..  8 21 

10  ..  8 ,,  14  ..  10 24 

14  ..10  nnd  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches  : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 


Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  nbout  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgutc-strcet,  Without,  London. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52, 

GREAT  CHARLES-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLV  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull-street).  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  &c.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, &•  c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee 
of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY 
of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus, 
chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  <vc.,  as  sup- 
plied by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON,  and 
TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials,  can  be  shewn  that  of  Major 
Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  &c.,  invented  by 
them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  in- 
spector-general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  nlso  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks, 
barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses,  including  locks, 
bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  staircases,  grates,  park- 
fencing,  tire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors,  metal  sashes  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental  brass  and  iron 
work,  light  castings,  & c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Wiodsor  Castle,  Northumberland  anil 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  &c.,  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  nobleman  can 
be  shewn, 
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WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
ripties  mav  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Aeenti  Messrs  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 

Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse.  9.  Alhion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  , . , 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  A1NSL1E  PATENT  TILE  MA- 

CHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman,)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all 
the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
anil  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PAl'ON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— Agents  wanted. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depflt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
‘‘The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — , 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  ot 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  bc’ow  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

‘‘Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  U harf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT,— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damn.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  tie  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  lie  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaeed  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct,  'l  i e first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
6nuh  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust.  • , r , - 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upou  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  maybe  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  „ 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  , 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over’  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allcmagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  qualitv,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re. 
ceived  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


Architects  and  surveyors  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarblcCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

fid.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6?.  fid.  7s.  fid.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  64d.,7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3L  3s.  3 ft.  6in.,  SI.  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  ike.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THF,  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  a Depdt  at  the  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall's  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  bad  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Depdt  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,’  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ot  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes.— List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S,  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

g IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  l6s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

6 l.  51.  15s.  61.  6s.  6L  10s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd,,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers,  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARI.ES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 

compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 

have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Ma- 
nufactured of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles  as 
usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  71b.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


Liojjal 

lUttctg  patent. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — Thisarticle 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’*  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  required . 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  & c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S,  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street, 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1846. 

OME  one  says,  “Time  is 
money  :”  we  say,  it  is  some- 
thing better  still,  — it  is 
money  and  much  more. 
Time  is  priceless,  not  to  be 
bought,— and  involves  cul- 
ture, progress,  wisdom,  good.  When  school- 
boys, we  wrote,  “ Life  is  short  and  art  is  long,” 
and  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  apothegm  every 
day  of  our  life  more  strongly.  The  Londoners, 
however,  can  scarcely  agree  with  us,  or  they 
would  surely  not  suffer  so  much  time  to  be 
wasted  in  the  streets,  as  is  now  the  case,  for 
want  of  thoroughfares  proportioned  to  the 
enormous  and  ever-increasing  traffic  of  this 
wonderful  metropolis.  If  we  deduct  the  time 
spentin  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping,  button- 
ing and  unbuttoning  (wrote  Byron,  in  other 
words),  how  little  is  left  for  the  real  business 
of  life !”  Those  who  make  a periodical  journey 
through  the  city,  must  add  it  to  the  list  of  de- 
ductions, and  make  an  allowance  for  the  wear 
of  the  spirits  caused  by  the  forced  detention. 

A few  days  ago,  while  locked  up  in  Grace- 
church-street,  where  we  stood  motionless  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  “ by  Shrewsbury  clock,” 
we  made  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
time  lost  annually,  for  want  of  proper  road 
room.  The  result  was  startling;  as  our  readers 
may  see,  if  they  call  to  mind  that  less  than  9,000 
hours  make  a year,  and  that  if  only  double 
that  number  of  persons  lose  half  an  hour  in 
the  day,  more  than  300  years  of  active  life  are 
wasted  within  the  twelvemonth. 

This  is  very  far  from  the  amount  of  time 
really  wasted  (satisfy  yourself  of  it,  curious 
reader,  by  calculating  the  number  of  persons 
in  every  yard  of  road,  when  you  are  next  com- 
pelled to  creep  from  the  Poultry  to  St.  Paul’s), 
and  although  it  may  be  laughed  at  as  fanciful, 
unquestionably  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

Attention  is  now  evidently  awakened  to  the 
subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts 
about  to  be  made  to  lessen  the  evil  complained 
of,  will  be  in  the  right  direction. 

The  commencement  proposed  by  the  City 
Improvement  Committee  appears  to  us  far 
from  satisfactory ; it  being  clear,  that  after 
the  25,0001.  are  spent,  much  more  must 
be  done  before  the  slightest  improvement  will 
be  found  in  the  existing  thoroughfares.  If 
they  had  even  commenced  at  the  other  end  of 
their  proposed  improvement,  and  formed  the 
direct  line  from  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s  to 
Cannon-street,  some  relief  would  have  been 
given  to  Cheapside ; but  as  it  is,  years  will 
elapse,  and  none  will  be  felt.  A member  of 
the  Improvement  Committee,  who  wrote  to 
The  Times  on  the  subject,  says  the  proposal 
is  only  part  of  a much  more  extensive  plan,  on 
which  the  public  are  not  informed  ; but  the 
few  particulars  into  which  he  goes  are  far  from 
sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan,  even  when  all  carried  out.  What  we 
want  are  direct  and  straight  lines  of  commu- 
nication in  the  right  direction, — not  angles  and 
windings  for  the  sake  of  existing  interests. 
We  know  it  costs  large  sums  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  make  entirely  new  thoroughfares, 
but  the  perfect  thing  is  the  cheapest  thing  in 
the  end,  and  unless  the  alterations  are  to  be 
made  in  the  best  manner  (allowing  nothing  to 
interfere  with  this  requirement),  it  will  be 


better  not  to  attempt  them  at  all,  as  what  is 
done  will  stand  in  the  way  of  more  far-seeing 
improvers  who  may  come  hereafter.* 

We  long  ago  urged  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a general  scheme,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolis,  prepared  by  the  most  competent 
persons  in  no  way  interested,  and  with  reference 
solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  so  that 
all  partial  improvements,  afterwards  proposed 
by  individual  interests,  might  be  tested  by  it, 
and  modified  accordingly.  We  shall  return 
to  this  very  important  point  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  such  a plan  was 
prepared,  a road  from  the  end  of  Cheapside 
across  Farrir.gdon-street  to  the  end  of  Long- 
acre,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  improvements  at 
the  end  of  Piccadilly,  would  appear  upon  it. 
The  advantages  of  such  a line  are  too  obvious 
to  need  comment. 

Another  much  called  for  improvement,  the 
widening  of  the  Poultry,  could  be  accomplished 
with  less  difficulty,  and  would  afford  an  imme- 
diate and  most  important  relief. 

The  removal  of  that  abominable  nuisance, 
Holborn-hill,  is  loudly  called  for.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  letters  we  have 
received,  relating  to  its  remedy,  a very  large 
section  of  the  public  feel  interested  in  the 
matter.  One  correspondent  suggests  the  sim- 
ple course  of  lowering  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as 
constantly  seen  in  country  roads,  so  as  to  ren- 
derthe  ascent  more  gradual— thefoot  pavements 
to  remain  as  they  are,  and  retaining  walls 
built  to  keep  them  up,  and  form  the  end  of 
vaults  under  them,  with  a parapet  on  the  top 
for  the  protection  of  foot-passengers.  “ The 
water  and  gas-pipes  would  require  to  be  low- 
ered,” continues  the  writer,  “ but  there  would 
be  no  interference  with  property,  and  the  ex- 
pense would  be  less  than  that  of  any  other 
scheme  for  the  same  end,  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  public.” 

There  are  some  obvious  objections  to  the 
course  proposed,  the  most  weighty  of  which  is, 
that  it  could  but  partially  lessen  the  evil,  not 
remove  it. 

A writer  in  The  Times,  who  sees  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  doing  something  here,  if  it  be 
but  to  lessen  the  number  of  broken-kneed 
horses,  suggests  that  the  road  should  be  made 
like  the  tooth  of  an  elephant,  full  of  ridges, 
which  would  keep  themselves  rough.  “ And 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?”  he  asks ; 
“ why,  in  the  simplest  of  all  manners.  The 
tooth  of  almost  every  vegetable  feeder  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  plates  of  hard  and  soft  mate- 
rial, placed  vertically.  During  the  attrition 
necessary  to  grind  the  food,  the  one  wears 
much  more  readily  than  the  other,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  keeps  up  a constantly  rough- 
ened surface.  Apply  this  principle  to  the  hill 
in  question  : suppose  it  were  paved  with  alter- 
nate rows  of  soft  and  hard  stone,  say  granite 
and  Portland,  or  granite  and  wood,— the  one 
would  wear  much  faster  than  the  other,  and 
would  necessarily  keep  up  a constantly  rough 
surface,  from  the  ridges  or  projections  of  the 
unworn  granite.  In  applying  this  principle, 
however,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  softer 
material  laid  in  thin  rows,  as  from  one  to  two 
inches,  or  the  roughening  would  be  greater 
than  desirable.” 

This,  again,  is  but  a palliative,  and  that,  too, 
of  only  one  of  the  evils.  More  is  demanded  ; 
and  that  is,  a road  as  nearly  level  as  can  be 
obtained.  One  correspondent,  whose  letter  we 
print  below,  urges  the  advantages  of  a viaduct 

* jSln^lllis  was  "rittcn  a meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
ward  of  Farringdon- without,  Sir  Jus.  l)ukc  in  the  chair,  to 
oppose  the  proposed  measure ; and  resolutions  were  passed 
to  that  effect. 


from  Holborn-hill  to  Snow-hill,  crossing  the 
end  of  Farringdon-street,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stead,  and  which  certainly  affords  the  main 
requirement.  The  financial  details  of  the 
scheme  we  have  not  seen.* 

Circumstances  are  favourable  at  this  moment 
to  the  improvement  of  Holborn,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  taken  advantage  of.  The 
Official  Referees  have  just  now  confirmed  the 
condemnation  of  some  of  the  houses  in  Middle- 
row,  unless  certain  specified  works,  amounting 
almost  to  a rebuilding,  be  done  ; and  this, 
therefore,  is  the  right  time  to  treat  for  their 
purchase,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
whole  block  of  houses  which  now  stand  so 
much  in  the  way.  To  suffer  them  to  be  re- 
built, and  the  nuisance  perpetuated,  would  be 
really  disgraceful. 

In  Field-lane,  too,  as  our  readers  know, 
many  of  the  houses  are  to  come  down;  and  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  a motion,—"  That  the  greater  portion 
of  the  houses  in  Field-lane  being  condemned 
by  the  district  surveyor  under  the  Building 
Act,  the  same  be  included  in  the  proposed  bill 

for  the  improvement  at  Ilolborn-bridge,” was 

referred  to  a committee  for  consideration. 

Widen,  however,  and  improve  the  roads 
through  London  as  we  may,  we  shall  still  be 
liable  to  stoppages,  and  the  loss  of  time  con- 
sequent on  devious  wanderings  through  back 
ways,  until  improvements  are  effected  in  our 
mode  of  paving,  and  we  have  a better  arrange- 
ment of  sewers,  water-mains,  and  gas-pipes. 
The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months  is 
sufficient  to  appeal  to  ; and  the  annoyance  and 
loss  from  which  we  have  just  got  free  in 
Piccadilly  and  Fleet-street,  through  the  re- 
paving of  the  roads,  may  be  partially  forced 
upon  us  again  in  a week,  should  a larger  water- 
main  be  required,  or  the  escape  of  gas,  now 
going  on  to  an  immense  extent,  enforce  a 
general  examination  of  the  pipes  ; as  it  ought, 
unquestionably,  to  induce  a better  system  of 
laying  them,  in  all  places  where  new  ones  are 
required. 


A sub-way  or  tunnel,  in  connection  with 
the  sewers,  wherein  the  pipes  could  be  laid, 
and  afterwards  examined  and  repaired,  without 
breaking  up  the  road,  would  seem  to  be  too 
costly  to  be  expedient.  We  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  in  the  long  run,  money  would 
be  saved  to  the  community  by  such  a course. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  we  have  railway- 
streets  it  can  scarcely  be  said  ; it  may  not  be 
long  before  we  have,  at  all  evente,  such  as  are 
required  to  connect  all  the  existing  lines  into 


* Athenaeum  Club,  Oct.  24,  1846. 
bi  n,— As  a constant  reader  and  studier  of  your  valuable 
publication,— valuable  to  the  public  and  useful  to  the  archi- 
tect,—I have  read  the  ideas  of  “A  Citizen  ” on  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  city  with  pleasure.  He  does  not,  however,  seem 
aware,  that  by  a promising  project  registered  by  Mr.  Stead 
civil  engineer,  for  a viaduct,  to  demolish  the  nuisance  of 
Holborn-hill,  the  proposed  company  will  remove  the  projec- 
tions complained  of  by  your  correspondent  gratuitously,  and 
without  expense  to  the  city.  Having  examined  Mr.  Stead’s 
plans,  I can  say,  that  the  hitherto  difficult  problem  of  re- 
moving the  obstruction  at  Snow-hill  for  an  easy  communica- 
tion betwixt  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  metropolis 
has  here  been  simply  solved.  Having  a knowledge  of  most 
ot  the  capita  s of  Europe,  I can  affirm  with  confidence,  that 
Condon  would  then  boast  an  uninterrupted  line  of  traffic 
nearly  across  its  greatest  extent,  from  east  to  west,  unrivalled 
in  the  modern  as  in  the  ancient  world.  St.  Petersburg  may 
boast  its  Prospects,  but  they  run  principally  through  woods 
and  wastes.  The  Frederic  Strasse  at  Berlin  is  long,  but  its 
sides  have  in  a great  measure  only  houses,  or  rather  cottages, 
on  each  side.  The  Citic  de  Toledo,  at  Naples,  is  open  on 
one  side  to  the  sea,— in  fact,  only  a magnificent  shore-side 
promenade;  and,  not  to  weary  your  readers  with  instances, 
the  Prado  at  Madrid  is  but  a large  ride,  like  Hyde-park. 
How  then  could  they  compare  with  the  line  beginning  at 
Kensington  Palace  along  Hyde-park,  through  old  Oxford- 
street  and  its  superb  uew  promenade,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
St.  Giles’s  through  Holborn,  and,  at  th e fatal  hill,  carried  on  a 
level  through  to  the  opposite  side  in  Newgate-street,  at 
various  inlets  on  the  Christ  Church  side,  shew  symptoms  of 
enlargements,  whence  the  magnificence  of  Cheapside,  the 
Mansion  House,  Bank,  and  Exchange  are  successively  passed 
in  a straight  line  to  the  India  House.  I must  confess,  that 
as  you  say,  the  reduction  of  Middle-row,  and  perhaps  the 
removal  or  widening  the  strait  at  the  Poultry,  are  desiderata 
in  this  extent ; but  most  of  all,  the  not  only  unsightly  but 
dangerous  acclivity  at  Fleet  Market,  where  a gradient  is 
ottered,  to  the  largest  traffic  in  the  world,  that  is  a disgrace 
to  the  country,  and  would  not  have  been  permitted  in  any 
othtt  capiwl.  A Cosmopolite. 
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continuous  roads,  which  are  imperatively  called 
for  ; and  in  the  meantime  active  steps  must  be 
taken  to  improve  the  existing  thoroughfares, 
and  fit  them  for  the  increased  traffic,  and  the 
sudden  outpouring  of  large  multitudes  of  per- 
sons, produced  by  the  present  railway  system. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
■widening  of  thoroughfares  involves  the  public 
health,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  time  and  im- 
piovement  in  appearance.  By  letting  in  light 
and  air  we  are  assisting  to  lengthen  life,  and 
to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

“ We  can  be  useful  no  longer  than 

WE  ARE  WELL.” 


ARCHITECTURE  : 

The  art,  the  science,  and  the  profession.* 

In  seeking  to  elevate  the  art  of  architecture, 
Mr.  Kerr  has  entered  upon  a labour  worthy  all 
the  enthusiasm  he  has  displayed.  To  impart 
new  life  to  the  only  branch  of  human  ingenuity 
which  remains  an  exception  to  this  century  in 
its  intellectual  advancement,  was  an  under- 
taking demanding  great  judgment  and  accurate 
investigation  of  principles.  It  would  be  no 
crime  to  fail  in  such  an  endeavour.  To  most 
writers,  faint  glimpses  of  the  truth  at  intervals 
are  all  that  appear;  few  seek  to  remove  the 
obscurity;  but  the  merit  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  attempt 
rests  on’ better  grounds  than  priority  of  effort. 
He  has  had  an  object  which  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  profess  the  art,  and  the 
Newleafe  Discourses  will,  in  a great  degree, 
aid  in  producing  it.  Architecture,  as  an  art, 
is  little  studied,  and  much  misunderstood. 

But,  in  the  execution  of  his  work,  Mr.  Kerr 
has  left  apparent  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
The  Discourses  are  marked  by  some  incon- 
sistencies, and  by  much  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
protest  vigorously  against.  Admitting  the 
want  of  consideration  for  art,  we  would  say, 
that  what  Mr.  Kerr  defines  as  architecture,  is 
but  one  of  its  departments,  or  means  of  exer- 
cise ; and  he  is  at  pains  to  exclude  so  much 
from  his  acceptation,  that  some  may  be  obliged 
to  inquire  what  remains.  To  define  the  term 
architecture,  —to  explain  the  full  scope  of  its 
comprehension,  would  be  a task  that  we  might 
lay  before  the  oldest  professor,  with  little  pro- 
spect of  accomplishment.  “ We  do  not,”  says 
the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  “ pay  due 
honour  to  architecture,  if  we  consider  her  as 
the  sister,  and  therefore  the  equal,  of  the  mere 
imitative  arts:  she  is  their  queen.  We  want 
a term  to  designate  the  intellectual  rank  of 
architecture,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
imagination,  that  we  can  scarcely  term  it  a 
science, — so  entirely  practical  and  subservient 
to  our  needs,  that  we  can  scarcely  reckon  it 
as  one  of  the  aesthetic  arts.  And  yet  the  arts 
must  all  be  coerced  into  the  architect’s  seivice. 
Architecture,  as  a branch  of  human  wisdom, 
constitutes  a genus  of  its  own.  Sculpture  and 
painting  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  imita- 
tion of  nature  ; whereas  the  basis  of  architec- 
ture is  utility — utility  in  every  sense,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  whilst  it  is  wholly  con- 
ventional in  outward  arrangements  and  forms. 
Architecture  may  borrow  many  a principle 
from  nature ; but  she  consults  nature  for  les- 
sons, and  not  for  models .” 

Mr.  Cockerell  is  next  quoted  as  to  the  use 
made  of  lessons  from  nature,  in  the  spire  of  St. 
Bride’s,  and  the  domes  of  Santa  Maria  at  Flo- 
rence, and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Further,  “ In 
ornament,  architecture  must  equally  appeal  to 
nature,  to  the  graceful  leaf,  the  binding  tendril, 
the  spreading  herb  and  floweret  bright;  but  the 
architect  employs  them  all  as  elements,  and  in 
combination.  Even  as  the  living  body  assi- 
milates to  itself  the  food  which  gives  it  growth, 
and  the  air  imparting  health  and  vigour,  and 
above  all  bears  in  its  countenance  the  expres- 
sion of  the  vivifying  mind,  so  does  architecture 
render  all  the  material  objects  of  which  the 
building  is  composed,  and  all  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  their  combination,  and  all  their 
elegance  and  symmetry,  subservient  to  her  own 
dominion  and  empire.  Hence  the  magnificent 
conception  of  Vitruvius — every  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge  is  needed  to  constitute  the 
perfect  architect:  literature,  design,  geometry, 

* “ The  Newleafe  Discourses  on  the  Fine  Art  Archi- 
tecture,”  by  Robert  Kerr,  architect.  Second  Notice. 
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optics,  arithmetic,  history,  philosophy,  music, 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  astronomy.  There 
may  be  somewhat  of  Platonic  mysticism  in 
these  Vitruvian  opinions.  Still  we  always  find 
them  cleaving  more  or  less  to  the  great  masters 
of  the  art.  They  are  founded  upon  immutable 
truths.” 

Mr.  Kerr  rejects,  one  by  one,  the  science  and 
practice  of  construction,  the  preparing  of  plans 
and  specifications,  the  superintendence  of 
works,  the  grammar  and  practice  of  art  in  all 
ages,  and  much  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  “ architecture,”  and  restricts  the  term  to 
“the  art  of  the  beautiful  in  buildings.”  His 
question,  therefore,  be  answers  only  in  part;  — 
but  we  will  not  now  quarrel  about  words,  and 
receive  the  definition  for  the  limits  of  this 
article. — But  in  what  conduces  to  the  art  we 
deem  him  to  be  equally  mistaken.  “ Con- 
structionism,” “ archaeology  and  antiquity- 
rule,”  and  “ ecclesiologism”  contain  nothing 
which  is  necessarily  opposed  to  art ; they  are 
materials  out  of  which  it  takes  its  true  and 
proper  aids,  and  its  highest  excellence.  They 
may  become  despots,  but  they  are  not  less  the 
matter  of  good  government:  even  Scripture 
can  be  perverted,  and  the  powers  of  intellect 
employed  for  the  debasement  of  the  human 
race.  ’ When  Wilkins  deciphered  inscriptions, 
and  Donaldson  elucidated  the  plan  of  the  Greek 
theatre;  when  theCamden  Society  systematized 
and  improved  our  acquaintance  with  “ exam- 
ples,” were  they  contributing  to  the  knowledge 
of  architecture?  We  say— yes  ! Mr.  Kerr 
says — no ! 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
“ Discourses”  to  enter  somewhat  deeper  into 
his  explanation  of  the  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  art.  Mr.  Heavyith’heel,  indeed,  does 
not  badly  state  the  question  when  he  says,  that 
styles  have  been  always  matters  of  slow 
growth.  “Did  Phidias  copy  the  Parthenon 
from  authorities  ?”  IVe  say,  yes.  The  Grecian 
style,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  progressed 
by  minute  stages.  The  old  Ilecatompedon  was 
Grecian- Doric,  and  not  in  a great  degree 
different  from  the  temple  which  rose  on  its 
site.  “ Go  to  Nature,”  and  entirely  reject 
“ authority,”  and  architecture  is  at  once  re- 
duced to  a state  in  which  it  has  never  existed, 
but  at  the  origin  of  building.  “ It  is  indis. 
putably  evident,”  says  Reynolds,  “ that  a great 
part  of  every  man’s  life  must  be  employed  in 
collecting  materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius. 
Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than 
a new  combination  of  those  images  which  have 
been  previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the 
memory;  nothing  can  come  of  nothing;  he 
who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no 
combinations.”  The  history  of  art  in  all  ages 
is  against  the  entire  disallowance  of  “ prece- 
dent.” The  fact  of  a style  having  been  used 
may  be  “ no  authority  at  all ;”  but  it  is  right 
that  we  should  not  forget  who  were  the  artists, 
and  who  the  people,  from  whom  the  architec- 
ture of  Greece  came  to  life.  And  however 
we  may  condemn  an  adherence  to  precedent 
which  allows  no  exercise  of  thought,  we  cannot 
think  that  this  consideration  even  is  not  of 
some  value.  We  cannot  admit  that  “copyism,” 
as  it  is  called,  or  the  use  of  precedent,  was 
commenced  at  “ the  revival ;”  the  adaptation 
of  Grecian  art  by  the  Romans  resembled  in 
all  important  points  that  of  Roman  art  by  the 
Italians. 

Indeed,  the  word  “ revival”  is  partly  a mis- 
nomer; for  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew 
that  invention  characterized  the  early  Italian 
style  in  a high  degree ; whilst  the  earliest 
architecture  of  the  Roman  empire  was  in  fact 
Grecian.  But,  under  some  difference  of 
title,  Mr.  Kerr  shews  that  the  reverse  of  his 
first  assertion  came  to  pass.  And  he  is  not 
far  from  giving  the  whole  object  of  architectural 
study,  in  saying,  “ that  which  the  imagination 
produces,  it  produces  by  the  combination  of 
simples  previously  known.”  “ Antiquity- 
rule,”  or  precedent,  archaeology,  and  construc- 
tion should,  we  can  sadly  admit,  be  greater 
aids  to  art  than  they  at  present  are. 

It  matters  not  that  there  is  little  of  real 
“ art”  in  ordinary  house  building  ; that  is  not 
less  the  kind  of  material  out  of  which  art 
springs,  just  as  the  block  of  marble,  roughly 
shaped  for  the  statue,  has  no  other  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  the  sculptor  than  as 
the  means  by  which  that  art  may,  or  may  not, 
find  language.  In  the  strictness  of  the  New- 
leafe definition,  the  compounding  of  colours, 
the  setting  qf  t{ie  palette,  the  manipulation  of 


painting,  and  the  repetition  of  the  sketch  and 
of  matters  of  detail  in  the  picture,  would  in  no 
degree  confer  the  title  of  artist  on  the  opera- 
tor; this  would  be  given  only,  of  the  actual 
indispensible  labour,  to  that  small  part  which 
is  invention  or  design.  Yet  these  details  are 
not  less  closely  united  to  the  art  of  painting 
than  are  those  which  are  included  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  architect.  They  make  up  the 
“calling  in  life,”  but  they  are  equally  in- 
separable from  the  art.  Mere  construction 
would  not  be  “ art,”  any  more  than  the  delinea- 
tion of  forms  in^the  picture  from  the  model  ; 
yet  both  are  amongst  those  aids,  more  or  less 
mechanical,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
“ art.” 

Mr.  Kerr  admits,  indeed,  that  “ the  art  ” of 
architecture,  and  the  practice  of  construction 
may  be  followed  by  the  same  individual,  but 
he  wishes  to  shew  that  there  is  a line  of  de- 
marcation, one  side  of  which  gives  no  right  to 
the  title  of  artist.  He  says,  “ what  I complain 
of  is  this,  that  now-a-days  the  doctrine  is  ve- 
hemently urged  that  Construction  is  Architec- 
ture.” — ■*“  I make  no  complaint  against  him 
who  is  Architect  and  Constructor  together. 
But  I say  that  Architecture  and  Construction 
are  two  things,  not  one  : and  that  there  is  no 
need  for  putting  the  one  in  antagonism  against 
the  other. 

Mr.  Heav.  But  surely  the  principles  of 
Architecture  include  Construction? 

Mr.  Newl.  The  principles  of  Architecture 
are  in  part  based  upon  the  principles  of  Con- 
struction (properly  so  called) ; but  Architec- 
ture has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  the 
Brick-people  call  construction; — the  propor- 
tioning of  lime  and  hair  and  sand  ; the  dimen- 
sions and  fall  of  drains  ; cesspools ; bricks  ; 
the  pargetting  of  chimney-flues  ; the  myste- 
ries of  water-closets,  and  sinks,  and  dressers, 
and  pipe  casings;  hay  racks  and  mangers; 
straps,  nuts,  bolts,  washers ; air-traps,  stink- 
traps  ; putty  and  whitelead  ; pumice-stone  and 
knotting;  the  arcana  of  five-coat- work  and 
four-coat-work  and  tbree-coat-work,  and  glaz- 
ing, and  flatting,  and  distemper,  and  white- 
wash ; and  dry-rot  and  rats  ; and  bell-hanging; 
and  paper-hanging  ; and  the  prices  of  every- 
thing which  it  can  enter  into  the  heart  of 
builder  to  estimate  or  overcharge  ; with  all 
this  the  Fine  Art  Architecture  has  nothing 
ivhalever  to  do,— it  is  Building,  or  at  most 
Surveying.  Architecture  is  Design  of  The 
Beautiful  in  Buildings.  In  considerable  part 
(as  I shall  afterwards  describe)  this  is  influ- 
enced by  the  appearance  resulting  or  derived 
from  constructive  propriety  (properly  so 
called)  ; wherefore,  an  Architect  must  under- 
stand, so  far  as  Architectural  design  requires, 
the  principles  of  Construction  ; but  the  Con- 
struction itself,  and  especially  that  which  is 
called  Construction  by  the  Brick-people — the 
Science  of  house-building,  is  not  Architecture, 
any  more  than  it  is  Music  or  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

Mr.  IIkav.  Then  you  disapprove  of  an 
Architect  being  able  to  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  designs? 

Mr.  Newl.  Now  you  use  cant  phrases 
against  me; — the  execution  of  his  designs. 
Architecture  has  its  province  merely  in  ap- 
pearance; the  architectural  design  extends  no 
farther  : the  constructive  design  and  the  design 
of  convenience  in  arrangement  of  plan  and  so 
forth  are  not  architectural  matters,  but  matters 
of  house-building.  Now  I disapprove,  not  of 
the  Architect  of  the  house  being  at  the  same 
time  the  contriver  or  designer  ot  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  but  merely  of  his  sup- 
posing that  the  construction  and  arrangement 
are  Architecture — the  Fine  Art  Architecture. 

Mr.  IIeav.  You  would  have  one  person  to 
contrive  the  plan  ; and  another  to  design  the 
front  ? 

Mr.  Newl.  The  front?  The  entire  ap- 
pearance, external  and  internal,  is  the  matter 
of  Architecture.  But  I have  not  said  that  I 
would  have  the  Architect  and  the  contriver  or 
planner  of  the  house  to  be  different  persons. 
I have  merely  said  that  in  the  one  and  the 
other  he  is  in  two  capacities,  not  one;  in  the 
former  an  Artist,  in  the  latter  not  so : and 
that,  consequently,  he  who  employs  himself  in 
the  latter  alone  is  not  an  Architect,  because 
Architecture  is  a Fine  Art.” 

“The  Fine  Art  Architecture,  said  I,  and 
the  ‘business’  of  an  ‘Architect’  are  very 
different  things.  So  they  are.  The  1 busi- 
ness ’ of  an  ‘Architect’  happens  to  be  this; 
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lie  designs  the  arrangement  of  houses,  and 
sheds,  and  stables,  and  breweries,  and  prisons, 
and  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and  their  construc- 
tion ; he  estimates,  superintends,  surveys  ; and, 
perhaps  (if  it  should  be  so)  he  adds  a little  of 
real  Architecture  to  all  this.  You  count  a 
man  who  could  not  write  a Specification  of 
works,  or  who  could  not  detect  frauds  in  build- 
ing, not  an  Architect? 

Mb.  Heav.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Newl.  Then  I do  not.  The  Architect 
who  writes  a Specification  does  so  in  a capa- 
city which,  I hope  T have  shewn  you,  is  not 
that  of  an  Architect.” 

“ And  truly  I think  there  is  room  for  some 
improved  division  of  labour  here  ; whereby 
the  real  Architect  might  be  relieved  from  the 
inspection  of  sewers  and  cesspools  and  wells, 
and  the  shoring  up  of  old  houses,  and  the 
rating  of  dilapidations,  and  the  ventilation  of 
foul  cellars,  and  the  filling  up  of  stables,  and 
the  curing  of  smoky  chimneys,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  rats,  and  all  such  like  ‘Architecture;’ 
and  entrusted  with  the  design  of  much  of  the 
decoration  which  is  at  present  confided  to  the 
painter,  upholsterer,  cabinet-maker.  The  Art 
of  the  house  would  thus  be  more  thoroughly 
performed;  and  (however  ‘ practical ’ some 
‘Architects’  may  pretend  to  be)  the  other 
matters  M ould  be  also  more  ‘ practically  ’ 
effected  by  persons  of  different  general  call- 
ing.” 

Now  it  is  not  only  practically  and  profession- 
ally that  there  is  no  such  line  of  distinction, 
but  it  is  our  object  to  shew  that  an  attempt  to 
mark  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  that  depart- 
ment which  the  author  has  sought  to  amend. 
Mr.  Kerr  has  availed  himself  of  the  ordinary 
tactics  of  argument,  and  he  might  have  ex- 
tended his  catalogue  of  the  drudgery  of  prac- 
tice to  a much  greater  length.  But,  if  the 
art  of  the  Beautiful  in  building  is  to  be  a 
profession,  and  not  merely  a subject  for  dis- 
courses, as  much  drudgery  will  be  found  to  be 
inseparable  from  it  os  from  every  other  pur- 
suit in  life.  In  all,  the  art,  the  scientific  in- 
vention, or  the  exercise  of  imagination,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  bear  a proportion  small  in- 
deed compared  with  the  actual  work  of  hands, 
or  with  that  order  of  intellectual  work,  which, 
from  its  nature,  or  its  constant  recurrence,  is 
almost  mechanical.  The  barrister  might,  we 
think,  regret  that  the  philosophy  of  law,  and 
the  inquiry  into  principles,  could  find  little 
place  in  his  attention.  Amongst  the  routine 
of  practice,  the  surgeon  meets  with  few  “ in- 
teresting cases,”  which  can  either  improve  his 
own  knowledge  or  admit  of  original  treatment. 

“ O er  all,  alas  ! the  shade  of  earth  will  cling,” 

and ‘‘  art”  must  be  a profession  or  “ calling  in 
life,”  and  our  inquiry  must  be,  howit  can  be  best 
advanced,  through  that  which  must  remain  its 
medium.  We  may  regret,  that  many  who 
usurp  the  title  of  artists  have  no  claim  from 
merit  to  rank  with  those  of  “ our  art,”  but  the 
real  artist,  whether  he  have  “ the  calling,”  or 
seek  merely  the  improvement  of  art,  must  work 
with  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  It  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  humanity,  from  which  no 
pursuit  and  no  “calling”  is  absolved,  and 
many  which  we  might  deem  free,  are,  could 
we  look  within,  more  mechanical  and  practical 
than  the  art  of  architecture.  To  what  then 
would  Mr.  Iverr’s  arguments  tend  practically? 
He  would  raise  up  a new  class  of  professors, 
who  might  be  restricted  to  one  department, 
lmt  he  fails  to  prove  that  the  art  of  architecture 
even  would  be  served  thereby.  Nay,  we  do 
not  understand  how  the  art  could  at  all  reach 
existence.  “ Anglo-protestantism,”  as  Mr. 
Kerr  himself  says,  to  take  an  instance, 

“ Anglo-protestantism,  the  established  religion 
of  England,  requires  churches . (I  state  the 
matter  a la  plain  common  sense).  Those 
churches  have  certain  requirements  for  the 
pin  poses  ot  the  services  therein  to  be  per- 
formed. The  building  is  for  the  services,— the 
requirements  of  the  services  are  the  purposes 
ot  the  building.”  Consequently,  they  require 
a certain  arrangement,  that  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  considered,  and  it  admits  of  no  sacrifice. 
Who  is  to  he  applied  to?  Mr.  Kerr,  if  con- 
sistent, would  say  a professor  of  construction, 
not  a professor  of  the  art;  we  say  the  architect. 
From  the  first  imaginary  individual,  out  of 
many  different  arrangements,  equally  eligible, 
it  would  be  matter  of  chance  whether  one' 
would  be  capable  of  artistic  treatment ; from 
the.seeond  the  art  of  the  building  with  the  con- 


structive design  would  move  pari  passu. 
Mr.  Kerr  would  say,  we  only  take  the  balance 
of  his  arguments  pro  and  con,— that,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plan,  the  art  of  architecture 
was  not  called  in  : — the  designer  had  little  title 
to  the  rank  of  artist  if  it  was  not.  As  we  have 
said  in  a former  notice,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  architecture,  even  the  “ art,”  “ has  its  pro- 
vince merely  in  appearance  and  does  not  the 
impossibility  of  detecting  any  boundary  be- 
tween architecture  and  construction  compel, 
without  use  of  arguments,  the  association  of 
art,  science,  and  practice  in  one  profession. 
But  Mr.  Kerr  has  felt,  that  he  had  in  some 
degree  incurred  the  onus  of  explaining  what 
were  those  “ laws  of  nature  and  reason,  the 
true  standards  of  truth  and  the  beautiful,” 
which  he  inculcates,  as  the  only  source  of  art. 
And  here  ho  so  far  counteracts  the  tenor  of 
his  former  arguments,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  what  so  entirely  agrees  with  our 
own  views,  in  his  words. 

“ The  proper  method  of  training/©  form- 
ing the  mind-mechanism,  for  the  design  of  Ar- 
chitecture is  a subject  for  deep  philosophical 
inquiry;  and  is,  I think,  worthy  of  it. 

The  Requirements  in  a building  must  be 
made  fundamental  in  the  arrangement  of  it, 
and  therefore  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural design.  And  this  has  concealed  in 
it  much  that  may  not  at  first  sight  appear.  It 
is  a fault  with  us  that  we  arrange  our  plans 
too  much  by  model , and  too  little  by  require- 
ment as  a fundamental.  And  I am  convinced 
that  if  the  true  arrangements  for  the  ends  in 
view  were  to  be  carefully  examined  into,  there 
would  arise  a variety  in  general  and  particular 
ideas,  of  plan,  mass,  and  detail,  which  would 
be  not  only  valuable  but  surprising.  This, 
then,  is  one  subject  for  study  and  educa- 
tion. 

Construction  must  be  a fundamental  princi- 
ple.” 

“ These  fundamentals,  Requirement  and 
Construction,  are  such  as  I call  the  principles 
of  Nature  and  Reason.  But  they  must  be 
much  more  deeply  studied,  than  our  “Archi- 
tects ” study  them,  and  very  differently  studied, 
before  their  usefulness  can  he  discerned  • and 
much  more  scientifically  applied,  before  the 
good  effects  of  their  application  can  be  seen. 
And  it  is  by  such  principles  as  these,  the  true 
Rules  of  Architecture,  that  we  are  to  criticise 
design.” 

He  then  alludes  to  other  principles— those 
of  fitness  and  propriety , pictorial  effect , and 
proportion— and  the  result  to  which  we  at 
length  arrive  is,  that  Mr.  Kerr’s  object  and 
opinions,  and  our  own,  must  he  identical. 

But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  our  duty  to  con- 
sider what  impression  Mr.  Kerr’s  book  will 
have  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may  not  be 
ready,  or  able,  to  canvas  the  opinions  it  con- 
tains ; and  whilst  commending  its  object,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  object  is  in  a great 
degree  carried  out,  to  counteract  accidental 
errors  in  a manner  not  less  prominent.  We 
deem  that  there  is  much  in  the  “ Discourses” 
which  would  tend  not  only  to  the  injury  of 
the  profession,  but  through 'that  medium  to  the 
injury  of  the  art.  It  should  be  our  object  to 
take  every  means  of  laying  before  the  world 
the  substantial  benefits  which  the  profession 
can  render  to  clear  away  the  ignorance  which 
exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  architect’s  pro- 
fession and  labours.  These  benefits  would  be 
in  matters  which  Mr.  Kerr  will  not  admit 
within  the  scope  of  architecture;  but,  prac- 
tically, there  would  be  a still  further,  a con- 
stant loss  of  opportunities  of  displaying  the 
graces  of  the  art.  Few  architects  would  say 
that  the  Institute  is  “ too  professional,”  how- 
ever they  might  think  as  to  Mr.  Kerr’s  other 
grounds  of  cavil.  Let  the  Institute  set  forth 
a proper  statement  of  the  course  of  education 
required  for  the  architect,  inquire  what  are  the 
impediments  to  the  success  of  architects,  pro- 
cure the  recognition  of  architecture  as  a pro- 
fession, set  forth  publicly  its  duties,  its 
advantages,  and  its  rights,  and  it  will  in  this 
way  not  only  disarm  the  attacks,  for  which 
now  there  may  be  reason,  not  only  provide  for 
excellence  in  construction,  but  in  art,  not  only 
for  personal  benefit,  but  for  the  public  welfare. 

We  have  before  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  architecture  was 
a matter  not  sufficiently  considered.  It  is,  in- 
deed, n/Hhat  Mr.  Kerr  has  set  forth  as  not  con- 
stituting “ Architecture  ;”  it  is  far  more  than 
that.  Professor  Donaldson  was  perfectly  right 


when  he  used  a few  words  of  censure  for  the 
lack  of  what  is  called  “engineering  know- 
ledge” amongst  architects.  Architecture  in- 
cludes engineering;  and  he  might  too  have 
shewn  how  the  art  suffers  from  the  existence 
ot  a separate  class, seldom  professing  any  know- 
ledge of  art;  indeed,  often  contemning  its 
principles,  which  might  otherwise  impose  a 
salutary  check  upon  extravagant  outlay,  and 
upon  that  mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  pro- 
fessional aid,  which  seeks  the  tortuous  course 
only  because  it  involves  greater  skill,  often  in 
preference  to  that  which  might  produce  greater 
beauty  at  less  expense.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  union  of  art  and  science  is  a happy 
union  for  the  advantage  of  each ; and  with- 
out the  present  combination  of  science  and 
practice  with  art,  architecture  would  be  little 
more  than  matter  for  the  nugee  of  pamphleteers, 
or  the  impossible  compositions  of  an  exhibi- 
tion. I he  art  of  architecture  does  not  exist 
on  paper.— -To  ensure  the  advantage  of  the  art 
the  profession  must  be  maintained ; and  this  is 
often  effected,  and  must  always  be,  as  in  parallel 
cases,  by  matters  having  little  of  art  in  their 
composition.  It  is  to  architects — those  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  practice— that  we  must 
look  for  sound  criticism,  not  such  as,  for  want, 
of  sufficient  attention  on  their  part,  has  becomo 
the  staple  of  the  newspapers,  some  of  the  set 
phrases  of  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  quoted.  The 
artist  and  the  constructive  agent  must  therefore 
be  the  same  individual;  and  Mr.  Kerr  shews, 
that  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practice 
of  architecture.  TheTorms  which  construction 
takes  in  every  detail,  make,  or  influence,  the 
art ; they  are  matters  of  work,  are  mechanical, 
but  essential  to  both  art  and  science,  and  must 
be  under  one  direction.  The  architect  should 
bestow  more  of  his  own  labour  on  his  designs: 
and  if  we  add  to  this,  the  design  of  the  internal 
decoration,  of  all  that  now  falls  to  the  hands  of 
the  upholsterer,  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing 
requiring  construction  or  design  in  the'  forma- 
tion, fitting,  and  furnishing  of  buildings,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  idea  of  the  pursuit  of 
architecture  varies  much  from  that  which  the 
“Newleafe  Discourses”  teach. 

And  if  we  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  intellect  to  grasp  all  these  various 
subjects,  we  answer,  that  no  limit  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  capacities  of  genius.  There  is  no 
extent  of  professional  knowledge  which  goo;! 
system  in  education  would  not  grasp, — no 
amount  of  business  or  labour  which  industry 
and  order  would  not  get  through.  We  like, 
that  saying  of  Reynolds,  and  would  gild  it  in, 
every  school  of  art-education, — “ Nothing  is 
denied  to  well-directed  labour — nothing  is  to 
be  attained  without  it.”  The  names  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  and  Raphael,  in  art,  or  of 
Shakspeare,  in  poetry,  were  not  those  of  men 
whom  we  may  not  parallel, — names  which  the 
present  age  may  not  surpass — But  we  must 
defer  these  important  subjects,  as  sufficiently 
important  to  claim  careful  thought,  for  future 
notice,  but  will  not  conclude  this  article  with- 
out again  recommending  Mr.  Kerr’s  book  to 
our  readers. 


IMPORTANT  TO  LONDON  BUILDERS 
AND  ARCHITECTS. 

PROJECTION  OF  SHOP-FRONTS,  &Q. 

In  the  case  of  a shop-front,  put  up  in  Rr 
street,  Greenwich,  by  Mr.  Sugden,  buil'’p 
district-surveyor  objected  to  “ the  c^  rn,vP  ’ V 
of  shop  front  and  window  d^«in  ' 
house  nearest  Skelton-stre  ,,.  overhang  an, 

to  the  referees.  dy  took  lhe 


At  the  meeting  “ it  was  admitted  on  the  pat 
of  John  Sugden,  that  the  house  referred  to  is 
building  built  since  the  1st  January,  1845.” 

J be  referees  awarded,  “that  the  walls  o 
the  building  m question  ought  to  have  been  se 
back,  so  that  all  projections  intended  to  b, 
made  therefrom  should  only  overhang  or  occum 
the  ground  of  the  owner  of  such  binding,  with 
out  overhanging  or  encroaching  upon  the pubk\ 
way ; and  inasmuch  as  the  walls  of  the  build 
ing  in  question  stand  up  to  the  public  wav  i 
was  contrary  to  the  said  first-mantionec 
Metropolitan  Buddings  Act  to  erect  any  shot 
front  before  the  walls  of  such  buildiig,  o 
which  the  front  wall  stands,  or  of  which  an, 
other  walls  stand  up  to  the  public  wav,  so  a. 
to  encroach  upon  such  public  way,  or  to  pu, 
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any  cornice  to  a shop-front  in  or  before  the 
front  wall,  or  any  other  of  the  walls  of  such 
building,  so  that  such  cornice,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  overhang  the  public  way  ; and 
that  it  was  also  contrary  to  the  said  Act  to  put 
any  dressings  to  the  windows  in  the  front  wall 
of  such  building,  of  which  the  cornice,  or  any 
other  part  thereof,  should  overhang  the  public 
way.  And  we  do  hereby  find,  certify,  deter- 
mine, and  award,  that  a shop-front  has  been 
put  before  such  building,  standing  up  to  the 
public  way,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  such  public 
way;  and  that  a cornice  to  such  shop-front 
has  been  projected  from  the  front  wall  of  such 
building  so  standing  up  to  the  public  way  ; and 
that  such  shop-front,  so  far  as  it  encroaches 
upon  the  public  way,  and  such  cornice,  so  far 
as  it  overhangs  the  public  way,  are  contrary 
to  the  said  Act.  And  we  do  hereby  further 
find,  certify,  determine,  and  award,  that  in 
forming  window-dressings  to  the  windows  of 
the  third,  or  one  pair  story,  a cornice  has  been 
projected  from  the  front  wall  of  such  building 
so  standing  up  to  the  public  way,  and  that 
such  cornice,  so  far  as  it  overhangs  the  public 
way,  is  contrary  to  the  said  Act ; but  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  said  official  referees, 
that  the  rule  in  Schedule  E,  of  the  said  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act,  headed,  “Wooden  shop- 
fronts and  shutters,”  has  been  misapprehended 
by  builders  and  by  many  district-surveyors , to 
authorize,  or  at  least  to  permit,  the  projection 
of  shop-fronts  and  their  cornices  over  and  upon 
the  public  way,  in  the  cases  of  buildings  built 
or  rebuilt,  notwithstanding  the  rule  in  the  same 
Schedule  E,  headed,  “ Projections  from  walls 
of  buildings  over  public  ways  and  inasmuch 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  building 
in  question  was  built  up  to  the  public  way 
under  such  misapprehension,  and  that  no  in- 
timation was  given  by  the  district-surveyor  in 
the  case,  that  the  building  ought  to  be  set  back 
to  the  extent  of  any  intended  projections  there- 
from, until  the  walls  of  the  building  had  been 
built  up,  we  make  no  direction  as  to  the 
irregular  projections  in  question.” 

The  rule  in  question,  if  enforced,  will  pro- 
duce a bad  effect  on  street  architecture,  and  is 
to  be  deplored.  Some  inquiry  into  the  way  in 
which  it  will  work  should  be  made. 


MR.  A.  H.  LAYARD’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
RUINS  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  AL  HATHER, 
MESOPOTAMIA* 

The  following  remarks  will,  I trust,  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  you  some  idea  of  this  building, 
the  chief  claim  of  which  to  your  attention  is  its 
uniqueness.  There  is  no  other  perfect  monu- 
ment of  the  same  period  in  existence  that  I 
am  aware  of.  The  fine  ruin  below  Baghdad, 
usually  called  the  arch  at  Ctesipbon,  is,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  but  a portion  of  the  original 
building.  The  palace  of  A1  Hatber,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  ground  plan  is  concerned, 
is  entire.  The  edifice,  too,  itself  is  remark- 
ably well  preserved,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
a skilful  architect  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  restoring  it,  at  least  upon  paper. 

You  will  see  a further  account  of  the  ruins, 
in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society’sjournals,  and  that  will  make 
up  for  any  deficiencies  in  the  notes  I now  send 
you. 

But  I must  caution  you  against  placing 
much  confidence  in  the  speculations,  as  to  the 
Chaldean  and  astronomical  origin  of  the  city. 
The  remotest  date  one  could  assign  to  the 
buildings,  of  which  the  ruins  now  remain, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  Arsacian  dynasty 
(256  b.o.),  or  Parthian  kings  of  Persia,  but  I 
am  pretty  well  convinced  that  they  owe  their 
foundation  to  the  Sassanian  (a.d.  226). 

Hatra,  now  called  A1  Hather,  was  probably 
founded,  like  Palmyra,  as  a station  for  caravans, 
crossing  the  desert  by  the  great  roads  which 
connected  Syria  with  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia.  The  city  must  have  risen  to 
considerable  importance  at  an  early  period ; 
but  its  name  is,  I believe,  first  noticed  in  his- 
tory on  the  occasion  of  the  effective  resistance 
which  it  offered  to  the  army  of  Trajan.  Am- 
mianus  graphically  describes  it  as  “ in  media 
solitudine  posita,”  and  calls  it  an  ancient  city. 
At  the  time  of  Jovian’s  retreat  (a.d.  363),  it 
was  deserted,  and  the  ruins  which  now  exist 
appear  to  me  to  belong  to  edifices  constructed 
after  that  period.  It  is  probable  that  after  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 

* Read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects.  See  p.  529,  ante. 


after  the  treaty  of  Dara,  by  the  Romans,  the 
Persians  saw  the  importance  of  Hatra,  and 
rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  the  city  ; for,  to 
whatever  people  it  may  have  owed  its  founda- 
tion, I entertain  little  doubt  as  to  the  Sassa- 
nian origin  of  the  palace,  fortifications,  and 
principal  buildings  now  standing.  So  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  place,  that  much 
cannot  be  added  to  the  above  remarks.  It  is 
described  by  most  Arab  geographers,  who 
preserve  the  tradition  of  a memorable  siege, 
which  it  sustained  under  one  of  the  Shapours 
(Sapores),  and  which  attributes  its  fall  to  an 
event,  which,  however  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  eastern  romances,  would  scarcely  bear  re- 
cital here. 

By  an  inscription  repeated  more  than  once 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  it  appears  that  this 
building  was  restored  by  Azzuddin,  ibn  Mesud, 
ibn  Maudud,  ibn  Tamanki,  Atabek  of  Irak, 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  586  (a.d.  1190). 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  period  of  its  final 
desertion.  The  ruins  are  now  the  occasional 
encamping  place  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  Sham- 
mar.  Their  position  renders  a visit  to  them 
at  most  times  hazardous ; they  were  first 
reached  by  Dr.  Ross,  the  surgeon  of  the 
British  Residency  at  Baghdad,  but  this  gentle- 
man was  compelled  to  leave  them  after  a very 
hasty  survey.  He  revisited  them  in  May, 
1837,  as  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
“ Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Journal,”  and 
Dr.  Ross  remarks,  “ That  the  ruins  of  A1 
Hather  occupy  a space  of  ground  upwards  of 
a mile  in  diameter,  inclosed  by  a circular  or 
nearly  circular  wall  of  immense  thickness  with 
square  bastions  or  towers,  at  about  sixty  paces, 
built  of  large  square  cut  stones.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  curtains  have,  in  most  places, 
been  thrown  down,  as  have  been  also  some  of 
the  bastions,  but  most  of  the  latter  may  still 
be  said  to  be  in  very  fair  preservation,  each 
having  towards  the  city  vaulted  chambers; 
outside  the  wall  is  a broad  and  deep  ditch,  now 
dry,  and  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  beyond  it  is  a thick  rampart,  now  only  a 
few  feet  high,  going  round  the  town  ; and  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  fortifications,  stand 
two  high  mounds  with  square  towers  upon 
them,  one  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  other 
on  the  north. 

In  nearly  the  exact  centre  of  the  town  stands 
the  grand  object  of  curiosity,  whether  a temple 
or  a palace , observes  Dr.  Ross,  I shall  not  pre- 
tend to  say , inclosed  by  a strong,  thick,  square 
wall  (partly  demolished),  with  bastions  similar 
to  those  of  the  city  wall,  fronting  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  each  face  measuring  three 
hundred  long  paces  inside. 

The  square  is,  in  its  centre,  intersected 
from  north  to  south  by  a range  of  buildings 
greatly  damaged,  a confused  mass  of  cham- 
bers, gateways,  and  one  built  pillar,  reduced 
to  about  thirty  feet.  Between  this  range 
and  the  eastern  wall  appears  to  have  been  a 
clear  space.  The  principal  buildings  occupy 
the  western  side,  and  consist  of  a huge  pile 
fronting  the'east,  and  part  of  a wing  fronting 
the  north ; the  ground  story  only  remains 
perfect,  and  consists  of  a range  of  vaulted  halls 
of  two  sizes.  The  whole  city  is  built  of  a 
brownish  grey  limestone,  so  closely  fitted,  that 
if  cement  ha3  been  used  it  cannot  be  seen,  and 
almost  every  stone  in  the  great  pile  has  cut 
upon  it  one  or  more  letters  or  marks,  seem- 
ingly the  builder’s  number,  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  midst  of  broken  walls,  where  they  could 
not  have  been  exposed  when  the  structure  was 
perfect.” 

Mr.  Layard  continues, — “ The  ruins  of  A1 
Hather  were  subsequently  visited  (in  1840)  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Mitford,  and  myself.  We 
were  able  to  remain  some  hours  amongst  them, 
but  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  before  we  had 
been  able  to  devote  as  much  time  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  remains  as  they  deserve. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  the  chief  of  the 
Shammar  Arabs  being  encamped  near  Mosul, 
I seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a second 
excursion ; and  having  obtained  an  escort 
from  him,  and  secured  his  protection,  I was 
able  to  spend  three  days  amongst  the  ruins 
without  interruption.  I was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Rassane,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mosul, 
Mrs.  Rassane,  and  a large  party  of  native  gen- 
tlemen. A1  Hather  has  only  been  visited  by 
the  travellers  mentioned  above.” 

Sketches  were  exhibited  of  the  principal 
edifice  or  palace.  “ The  city  contains  no  other 
building  of  any  importance.  The  walls  and 


bastions  are  in  good  preservation.  They  are 
nearly  circular,  and  about  three  and  a half 
miles  in  circumference.  The  other  ruins  are 
principally  those  of  dwelling  houses;  these 
are  of  stone,  usually  of  two  stories,  with  small 
vaulted  rooms,  connected  by  narrow  flights  of 
steps. 

The  smaller  chambers  of  the  palace,  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  still  nearly  entire,  and  the 
large  balls  are  so  well  preserved,  that  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  conjecturing  their  original 
forms. 

No  traces  of  the  windows,  which  must  have 
occupied  the  spaces  between  the  large  halls, 
and  above  the  entrances  to  the  small  chambers, 
now  exist,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  to 
restore  them.  They  may  have  been  grouped 
together  and  arched,  as  at  the  palace  at  Ctesi- 
phon. 

On  comparing  these  two  buildings,  it  will 
be  found  that  a great  resemblance  exists  be- 
tween them,  almost  sufficient,  indeed,  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  epoch  of  their  erection. 
Although  the  palace  at  Ctesiphon  contains 
but  one  great  hall,  flanked  by  small  chambers, 
the  general  design  of  the  building  is  evidently 
similar  to  that  of  the  palace  ot  A1  Hather.  1 o 
this  clay,  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by 
the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  has  been  pre- 
served in  most  parts  of  that  country,  particu- 
larly in  such  provinces  as  are  exposed  to  great 
summer  heats,  such  as  Fars  and  Kbuzistan. 

The  centre  of  the  house  is  usually  occupied 
by  a hall  of  large  proportions,  always  vaulted, 
and  completely  open  on  one  side  (generally  on 
the  north)  to  the  air.  This  hall  is  called  the 
“ Aiwan ,”  and  extends  the  whole  depth  of  tthe 
building.  It  is  only  abandoned  during  the 
winter  months,  and  is  a cool  and  pleasant 
residence  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
“Aiivan  ” is  flanked  by  a number  of  small 
rooms,  generally  forming  two  stories.  These 
are  used  for  winter  residence,  and  are  at 
other  times  occupied  by  guests  and  servants. 

The  whole  building  stands  in  the  centre 
of  a court-yard,  ornamented  with  gardens, 
reservoirs,  and  fountains,  and  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a series  of  apartments  used  as 
offices,  &c.  The  palace  of  Al  Hather  has  three 
Aiwans,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  in  its 
general  plan  (though,  of  course,  on  a very  large 
scale),  the  modern  House  of  Shusliter,  in 
Western  Persia.  The  dependent  buildings, 
which  surrounded  the  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  have 
long  been  buried  in  ruins — scarcely  any  traces 
of  them  remain — but  it  is  possible  that  the 
“ ensemble”  was  originally  such  as  above 
described. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  palace  at 
Ctesiphon  was  constructed  of  brick,  while  that 
at  Hatra  is  built  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  The 
height  of  the  arch  of  the  great  hall  at 
Ctesiphon  is  actually  106  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  may  be  somewhat  raised  by  the  ruins, 
whilst  that  of  the  outer  hall  of  Al  Hather  could 
scarcely  have  exceeded  60  feet. 

The  Aiwans  were  furnished  with  great 
luxury  and  splendour.  It  was  probably  to  the 
Aiwan  at  Ctesiphon,  still  standing,  to  which 
appertained  the  magnificent  carpet,  found  by 
the  Arab  conquerors  on  the  sack  of  the  city. 

This  carpet,  as  stated  by  Gibbon,  was  of 
silk,  60  cubits  square,  a paradise  or  garden 
depictured  on  the  ground  ; the  flowers,  fruits, 
and  shrubs  were  imitated  by  the  figures  of  the 
gold  embroidery',  and  the  colours  of  the  precious 
stones,  and  the  ample  square  was  enriched  by 
the  variegated  and  verdant  border. 

Both  at  Al  Hather  and  at  Ctesiphon,  the  rings 
and  nails  to  which  lamps  and  tapestry  were 
suspended,  are  found  on  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
I was  unable  to  find  any  remains  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  and  pilasters.  It  is  probable 
that  a simple  cornice,  with  an  ovolo  or  some 
such  ornament,  ran  round  the  whole  building, 
and  formed  at  the  same  time  a kind  of  capital 
to  the  pilasters ; such  a cornice  may  still  be 
traced  on  the  outer  wall,  and  on  the  square 
pilasters  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  palace. 
The  roof  was  evidently  flat,  and  formed  an  ex- 
tensive terrace,  to  which  staircases  led  from 
various  parts  of  the  edifice. 

The  ground-plan  exhibits  a chamber  28  feet 
7 inches  deep,  and  20  feet  3 inches  wide  ; the 
entrance  is  14  feet  in  width,  and  is  formed  by 
an  arch  richly  adorned  with  human  busts, 
inclosed  by  a narrow  frieze.  The  head-dresses 
of  these  figures,  which  are  both  male  and 
female,  are  extremely  varied  and  peculiar.  They 
generally  resemble  those  found  in  Persia  on 
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monuments  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  are 
elaborately  ornamented  with  curls,  and  project 
considerably  from  the  head.  Many  of  the 
figures  have  helmets  and  caps  of  various  shapes. 
The  draperies  are  richly  decorated  with  jewels 
and  ornaments. 

A cornice,  with  a double  row  of  acanthus 
leaves,  runs  along  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  entrance,  immediately  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch.  The  cornice  frieze  and  arch  are 
similar  at  the  entrances  of  the  three  outer 
chambers.  A second  chamber  leading  out  of 
the  last,  25  feet  9 in.  by  20  teet  5 in.,  receives  no 
light  but  by  the  doorway.  There  isa  large  hall,  or 
Aiwan,  98  feet  8 in.  by  49  feet.  The  ornaments 
over  the  arch  difFer  from  those  at  the  entrance 
of  the  small  chamber;  two  plain  stones  occur 
between  each  head  or  bust.  The  cornice  has 
but  one  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  beneath  which 
runs  a spiral.  Within  the  hall  are  six  pilasters, 
three  on  either  side,  decorated  with  human 
heads.  Four  of  these  pilasters  have  two  heads 
beneath  and  one  above  ; in  the  others  the  order 
is  reversed.  The  arch  of  the  vault  springs 
from  the  summit  of  these  pilasters.  A cornice 
with  ovolos  runs  round  the  hall,  about  6 feet 
from  the  top  of  the  pilaster  ; and  a second  cor- 
nice, with  a simple  spiral  ornament,  occurs 
about  10  or  12  feet  from  the  pavement. 

In  a chamber  leading  out  of  the  Aiwan,  31  feet 
by  20  feet  9 in.,  the  doorway  is  ornamented  with 
a cornice,  elaborately  carved  into  a kind  of 
net  work.  The  chamber  has  no  window. 

1 here  isan  isolated  hall, surrounded  by  a lofty 
vaulted  passage.  The  entrance  is  blocked  up 
by  fallen  stones,  and  I was  unable  to  enter  to 
take  dimensions  of  the  hall,  but  which  I should 
say,  may  be  about  50  feet  square  ; and  the  width 
of  the  surrounding  passage  averages  about 
11  feet.  This  passage  is  lighted  by  occasional 
windows,  but  the  inner  hall  receives  light 
through  the  doorway  alone.  The  cornice 
which  crowns  this  entrance  is  richly  sculp- 
tured with  human  busts  and  fabulous  animals, 
which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Persians. 

[The  other  chambers  were  described  by  Mr. 
Layard,  but  we  have  not  space  for  the  account. 
The  walls  which  form  the  outer  and  inner 
courts,  and  surround  the  building,  are  built  of 
cut  stone,  and  are  seldom  less  than  6 or  8 feet 
in  thickness.  They  form,  consequently,  a kind 
of  fortification  to  the  palace.] 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  above  de- 
scription. The  two  courts  appear  to  have  been 
paved  with  stone.  The  reservoirs  were  sup- 
plied by  deep  wells,  which  still  exist.  The 
water  was  conveyed  through  a small  channel 
cut  in  the  pavement,  and  crossing  the  court. 

I in  utnno  ncn/l  I r>  tl.r.  _ 


in  the  fa£ade,  varies — and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  were  pilasters  over  the  lower  arches, 
as  at  Ctesiphon,  where  the  same  neglect  of 
the  rules  of  western  architecture  is  observable. 
It  is  evident  that  the  style  of  architecture 
itself  has  been  borrowed  from  the  West,  and 
has  been  adapted  to  the  taste,  manners,  and 
climate  of  the  east.  The  same  thing  is  visible 
in  most  of  the  Sassanian  monuments  existing 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Persia,  and  there 
are  few  travellers  who  do  not  attribute  the 
elaborate  sculptures  of  Tak-i-Bostan,  near 
Kirmanshah,  to  Roman  urtists. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


fossiliferous  limestone,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Sinjar  hills.  The  blocks  are 
well  cut,  neatly  fitted,  and  firmly  united  by  a 
very  fine  and  tenacious  cement.  The  stone, 
from  its  nature,  is  subject  to  rapid  decom- 
position, and  the  ornaments  and  sculptures 
have  been  much  injured  by  exposure.  The  ruins 
have  assumedthat  rich  golden  tintwhich  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  great  ruins  of  Syria. 

There  are  sculptures  in  very  high  relief, 
such  as  a ram  with  the  tail  of  a fish,  human 
busts,  &c.,  on  the  face  of  the  palace,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  apparent  ; they  may  have  been 
simply  intended  for  ornament. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  his  memoir,  has  men- 
tioned the  peculiar  marks,  which  are  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  stone  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  Al  Hather , and  has  given  repre 
sentations  of  many  of  them.  He  seems  inclined 
to  attribute  some  mysterious  meaning  to  them. 
I have  found  similar  marks  on  numerous 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  epoch  : for  example, 
at  Bisuten  and  Isfahan.  In  the  latter  city  I 
was  first  induced  to  look  for  Sassanian  ruins  by 
seeing  them  upon  stones  employed  in  modern 
edifices  ; and  I soon  succeeded  in  finding 
several  fine  Sassanian  capitals.  I believe  these 
marks  to  be  purely  fanciful,  and  not  to  be  the 
letters  of  any  particular  alphabet : letters  from 
a variety  of  alphabets  may  be  traced  amongst 
them.  They  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  not  to  have  reference 
to  religion  or  astronomy.  They  occur  on  the 
face  of  the  stones,  in  the  centre,  each  stone 
being  provided  with  one  mark.* 

The  want  of  symmetry  in  the  architecture 
at  once  strikes  the  eye.  The  height  of  the 
arches,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  entrances 


* It  would  be  curious  to  compare  these  marks  with  the 
collection  published  by  Mr,  Godwin  in  the  “ Archseologia.” 


Popular  Traditions  of  Old  Continental 

Buildings Strange  are  the  reports  which 

have  reached  our  times,  relating  to  some  me- 
diaeval structures  in  those  countries.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  in  the  first  instance,  how 
such  piles  as  those  cathedrals,  bridges,  castles, 
could  have  been  erected,  without  any  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  estimates,  contracts, 
tenders, — ledgers,  cash  and  other  books, 
which  constitute  no  insignificant  portion  of  oui- 
present  ivorks.  This,  however,  will  become 
somewhat  more  conceivable,  if  we  come  to 
know,  that  the  wages  of  a labourer  at  the 
building  of  the  bridge  of  Prague  (14th  cen- 
tury) are  said  to  have  been  one  Groschen  a day, 
equivalent  to  five  farthings  English.  One  of 
the  corners  of  the  bridge  is  yet  pointed  out, 
where  the  architect  fFcrkmeister)  sat  every 
evening  with  his  leather  bag,  and  put  the 
tiny  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  men  as  they 
passed  by.  Himself  and  his  assistants  lived, 
most  probably,  in  some  convent  or  hostelry, 
and  fared  and  messed  together.  Man  had  not 
become  then  a quibbling  animal.  The  next 
tradition  current  at  some  of  these  places  is, 
that  the  lime  for  the  building  of  these  piles  was 
mixed  with  the  white  of  eggs. 

French  Glass-makers  in  England.  — The 
Belgian,  and,  subsequently,  the  French  papers, 
have  made  a great/«ss  of  late,  regarding  the 
enticing  of  French  workmen  in  the  newly 
established  glass  manufactory  at  Hull.  Fron. 
Lille  alone  twenty  men  had  already  gone,  and 
fifty  were  expected  to  follow.  That  our 
neighbour  contemporaries  should  urge  every 
\fiir  argument  to  prevent  French  and  Belgian 
glass-makers  from  coming  here,  is  no  more 
than  could  be  expected.  But  they  have  stated 
a fact  which  we  wish  not  to  be  true,  and  if  so, 
to  be  refuted.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  the 
overseers  (sous-m nitre)  from  the  manufactory 
of  Clichy-la-G  aronne  had  taught  the  society 
for  which  he  worked  (at  Hull)  some  of  the 
French  proceedings,  that  the  society  attributed 
them  afterwards  to  themselves,  as  their  own  in 
vention,  and  made  underhand  steps  for  obtain- 
ing a patent.  It  is  also  stated  that  workmen 
when  ill,  have  been  immediately  dismissed, 
and  would  have  died  miserably  if  not  assisted 
by  the  French  consul. 

The  Catacombs  of  Paris. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  districts  of  St.  Jacques  and  the  fau 
bourg  St.  Germain,  at  Paris,  are  completely 
undermined  by  ancient  quarries,  known  under 
the  above  name.  As  these  subterraneous  gal- 
leries became  ruinous  for  some  time  past, 
works  were  undertaking  for  either  filling  them 
up,  or  securing  them  by  walls.  On  the  square 
of  the  College  Ilollin,  there  exists  a pit,  which 
goes  right  down  to  the  catacombs,  and  it  is  by 
this  opening  that  the  building  materials  have 
to  pass,  for  saving  carriage,  &c.  For  facili- 
tating stil I more  this  operation,  debris  and 
other  rubbish,  and  even  large  slabs  of  stone, 
are  simply  thrown  down— which,  however, 
lately  caused  the  death  of  one  of  the  workmen. 

Hermann's  Sketches  of  German  History. — 
This  artist,  who,  like  Cornelius,  has  lived  at 
Berlin  for  some  years  past,  is  executing  an 
original  idea,  viz.,  to  represent  the  chief  events 
and  phases  of  German  history  in  a number  of 
large  sketches— about  fifteen — to  be  executed 
in  steel.  The  chief  event  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle — surrounded  by  lunettes,  representing 
other  co-ordinate  events.  The  king  is  much 
interesting  himself  about  this  likely  to  become 
national  undertaking. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  ST.  JAMES’S  PARISH. 

In  consequence  of  an  objection  raised  by 
ill.  Cate,  at  the  last  petty  special  sessions,  to 
the  effect  that  the  poorer  classes  occupying 
houses  in  the  narrow  and  confined  streets  were 
rated  on  the  actual  rental,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  best  streets,  including  Pall-mall 
and  Regent- street,  which  had  increased  in 
value  very  much,  were  rated  at  two-thirds,  and 
frequently  at  only  half  their  rental ; and  from 
the  evidence  which  was  recently  adduced,  it 
seems  probable  that  St.  James’s  parish  will  be 
re-assessed. 

Amongst  other  cases  quoted  were  two  houses 
in  Oxford-street,  returned  to  the  income-tax 
at  180/.  and  165/.,  rated  to  the  poor  at  56/.  and 
61/.;  three  houses  in  Regent-street,  returned 
to  the  income-tax  at  400/.,  300/.,  and  267/., 
rated  at  130/.,  120/.,  and  87/. ; three  in  Pall- 
mall,  returned  to  the  income-tax  at  210/.,  27 51., 
and  525/.,  rated  at  90/.,  77/.,  and  140/.  re- 
spectively. 

1 he  Hon.  Mr.  Byng,  the  chairman,  said  the 
magistrates  were  of  opinion  the  rating  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Parochial  Assessment 
Act,  and  that  after  this  intimation,  the  vestry 
would  probably  re-assess  the  parish.  They 
adjourned  the  case  to  the  next  special  session 
in  January,  to  give  them  the  opportunity,  and 
the  magistrates  would  then  deal  with  the  case 
accordingly, 

“FAILURES  OF  RAILWAY  WORKS,  AND 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ENGINEERS.’’ 


Canina’s  Work  on  Architecture. — 
We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
library  ot  the  British  Museum  has  acquired  a 
copy  of  this  cosily  work — six  vols.  in  large 
folio.  Rome,  1840-1844. 


I*  oi.i.owiNO  up  a subject  more  than  once 
recently  broached  in  The  Builder,  and  which 
every  week  is  more  and  more  pressing  itself 
into  notice,  we  find  the  Mining  Journal  has 
been  drawing  the  attention  of  its  engineering 
readers  to  the  subject,  under  the  above  title. 
“ It  has  been  often  observed,”  says  the  writer, 
“ that  a sudden  demand  for  a commodity 
which  much  exceeds  the  supply,  is  apt  to  in 
duce  adulteration  and  deterioration  fora  time 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  engi 
neering  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  rule 
The  incalculable  extent  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  has  increased  the 
demand  for  engineers,  would  appear  to  have 
been,  hitherto,  any  thing  but  favourable  to  the 
general  character  of  the  profession.  The 
supply  of  engineering  ability  has  declined, 
while  the  necessity  for  it  has  increased  ; and 
we  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  a parallel  to  those  of  Telford, 
Rennie,  and  Smeaton.  This  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  employment  of 
engineers.  In  particular,  little  or  no  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  popularly  understood  to  exist 
between  an  engineer  and  a surveyor;  and 
hence  it  has  ot  late  years  been  no  uncommon 
thing,  to  find  impudent  pretenders  of  the 
latter  class,  who  never  were  in  any  office  but 
that  of  a land  surveyor,  or  measurer,  assuming 
the  title  of  civil  engineer ; and  this,  through 
aid,  perhaps,  of  a few  sycophant-loving  patrons, 
and  ignorance  and  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  many  obtaining  the  direction  of  works  re- 
quiring scientific  knowledge  and  constructive 
skill.  Such  quacks  set  themselves  up  in  op- 
position to  the  members  of  a profession  re- 
quiring a specific  and  arduous  education, 
superadded  to  the  highest  order  of  talent — 
they  offer  to  the  gullable  directors  of  public 
works  the  bait  of  cheap  engineering  — they 
look  sharp  in  all  directions  to  pick  up  the  con- 
trivances of  genius  and  science,  conceiving  that 
they  can  do  everything  by  imitation.  They 
find  themselves  growing  rich,  and  begin  to  con- 
sider themselves  great  men  ; when  some  change 
of  circumstances — slight  it  may  be — sets  their 
imitative  powers  at  defiance  : disaster  follows 
miscalculation,  and  their  works  and  reputation 
crumble  together. 

Such  is  the  system  whose  effects  begin  to  be 
felt  in  different  localities  ; and  which,  unless 
changed  in  time,  threatens  a great  extent  of 
the  internal  communications  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  fate  of  the  potato  crop. 

The  way  to  safety  for  future  works  is  readily 
found.  Let  the  character  and  history  of  the 
engineer  be  traced  to  its  very  roots!  First, 
as  to  original  genius ! for,  if  a man  has  not 
been  born  an  engineer,  he  never  can  be  made 
one  ; secondly,  as  10  education — the  history  of 
which,  in  fact,  will  answer  the  first  inquiry 
also.” 
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CRESCENT  CHAPEL  SCHOOLS,  LIVERPOOL. 


Mr.  J.  A.  PICTON,  Architect. 


NEW  SCHOOLS,  SALISBURY-STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 

These  very  ornate  schools  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Crescent  Chapel,  Liverpool,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  mentioned  last 
week,  and  are  calculated  to  accommodate  400 
boys,  300  girls,  and  400  infants.  The  plan 
forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the  fourth 
side  open  to  the  yard. 

The  infants’  school  is  66  feet  by  33  feet, 
over  which  is  the  girls’  school,  of  similar  size. 
The  boys’  school  occupies  the  opposite  arm  of 
the  building,  66  feet  by  36  feet,  one  story  only 
in  height.  Each  of  the  schools  has  attached 
to  it  class  rooms  and  cloak  rooms.  There  are 
also  an  entrance  hall,  board  room,  library,  and 
apartments  for  a resident  keeper, 
if.  The  style  of  the  design,  as  shewn  by  the 
engraving,  is  Elizabethan.  The  walling  is 
faced  with  a blueish  grey  stone,  which  rises 
in  thin  beds  from  three  to  six  inches  thick, 
the  joints  pitched  off  to  a straight  edge. 
The  plinth,  coins,  window  dressings,  &c.,  are 
of  red  sandstone,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
colours  adding  materially  to  the  effect. 

The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  will  be  about 
3,500/. 


THE  COLOSSAL  WELLINGTON. 

Sir, — If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  Lord 
Morpeth  has  requested  the  Royal  Academicians 
to  give  their  opinions  respecting  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  arch 
in  Piccadilly,  we  may  hope  that  after  all  it  will 
be  taken  down,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
that  body  has  already  recorded  his  judgment 
against  its  continuing  where  it  is. 

The  question  will  then  be,  What  is  to  be  its 
ultimate  resting  place  ? I would  take  the  liberty 
to  suggest  that  Hyde-park  will  afford  the  most 
suitable  of  all  localities,  where  no  other  pre- 
paration would  be  necessary  than  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  rising  ground,  or  natural  eleva- 


tion, and  to  place  thereon  the  figure  upon  a 1 
simple  platform  of  granite,  so  that  nothing 
would  interfere  to  detract  from  its  colossal 
proportions. 

Such  an  appropriate  site  will  be  found  by 
taking  a line  east  and  west  from  Grosvenor- 
gate  to  Kensington  Palace,  intersected  by  one 
north  and  south  from  Albion-street  gate  to  the 
Knightsbridge  cavalry  barracks  ; there,  though 
the  statue  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
troops  when  reviewing  in  the  park,  it  would  be 
seen  by  them  ; and  in  after-times,  when  the 
great  captain  shall  live  only  in  the  memory  of 
a grateful  nation,  his  spirit  would  still  seem  to 
direct  the  evolutions  of  his  country’s  troops  as 
they  will  march  by  the  effigy  of  the  departed 
warrior,  and  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him 
when  living,  unparalleled  by  those  paid  to  any 
other  Englishman,  will  incite  the  beholders  to 
emulate  his  deeds,  though  they  may  not  hope 
to  surpass  them. 

If  no  other  objection  existed  to  the  statue 
remaining  where  it  is,  your  remark  upon  the 
discrepancy  of  a figure  in  a modern  costume 
being  placed  on  a structure  of  classical  design 
would  be  somewhat  fatal  to  its  repose.  Another 
valid  ground  of  dissent  has  been  suggested, 
that  it  is  a breach  of  etiquette  to  place  a sub- 
ject, however  illustrious,  over  the  privileged 
entrance  to  the  abode  of  his  sovereign  ; and  as 
the  great  characteristic  of  the  noble  duke  is 
his  single-hearted  loyalty,  such  a suggestion 
I would  have  great  weight  with  his  grace,  if  his 
own  feelings  alone  could  be  consulted. 

If  the  statue  is  allowed,  in  defiance  of  public 
] opinion,  to  continue  where  it  is,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  the  observation  made  by  Cassius 
on  Ceesar  applied  to  him  who  is  now 

“ The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,” 
in  a parody  by  some  “ envious  Casca,” — 

“ Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  arch 
Like  a Colossus  ; and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs.” 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  be  the  | 


fate  of  nearly  all  our  public  statues  and  monu- 
ments, whatever  may  be  their  own  intrinsic 
merits,  to  suffer  by  their  position  ; for  instance, 
j the  other  glory  of  his  country,  Nelson,  is 
mast-headed,  hoisted  among  the  clouds,  half 
I the  year  enveloped  in  fog,  instead  of  being 
placed  near  the  ground,  where  all  might  look 
upon  the  features  of  one  whose  memory  is  so 
dear  to  his  countrymen.  Thus  all  the  efforts 
of  the  sculptor  are  marred  the  moment  his  work 
leaves  the  studio,  bv  the  ill-directed  zeal  of 
those  who  have  the  controul  of  its  destination. 

In  its  present  situation  the  finish  and 
workmanship  of  the  equestrian  statue  cannot 
be  appreciated ; but  in  the  position  I have 
indicated,  not  only  would  it  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  from  all  parts  of  Ilyde- 
park,  but  also  from  Kensington-gardens, 
where  I still  hope  to  see  a new  royal  palace 
one  day  erected,  and  whence  future  sovereigns 
of  England  may  look  with  gratitude  on  the 
effigy  of  him  who  served  their  ancestors  so 
well  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  council,  a 
lesson  to  all  that  the  greatest  in  war  may  be 
also  the  greatest  in  peace,  a character — • 

SANS  PEUR  ET  SANS  REPROCHE. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  palace,  I may 
be  allowed  to  observe,  in  answer  to  a remark 
in  the  Art-  Union,  upon  “ those  who  had  previ- 
ously so  much  to  say  being  now  silent,”  that 
so  far  from  having  lost  sight  of  the  matter,  I 
am  publishing,  in  a pamphlet,  the  letters  to 
which  you  kindly  gave  insertion,  with  some 
additional  suggestions,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  members  of  the  houses  of 
legislature.  Georoe  Russell  French. 
7th  November,  1846. 

***  The  moment  before  going  to  press  we 
received  intimation,  from  a quarter  likely  to  be 
correctly  informed,  that  the  statue  is  positively 
to  come  down.  We  take  some  credit  to  our- 
selves for  the  issue  of  this  affair,  and  shall  have 
a word  or  two  to  say  on  the  part  played  by 
contemporaries. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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ANCIENT  CARVING,  FROM  THE  NEW  INN, 
AT  GLOUCESTER. 


ANCIENT  CARVING  FROM  THE  NEW  INN, 
GLOUCESTER. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MAR V DE  CRVPT. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  Mr. 
Britton’s  interesting  paper  on  the  New  Inn  at 
Gloucester,  read  at  the  British  Archamlogical 
Association  in  August  last.*  From  this  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Seabrooke, 
who  presided  over  the  monastery  from  1450  to 
1457,  the  New  Inn,  in  Northgate-strect,  was 
built  by  John  Twining,  a monk,  and  that  the 
building,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  commonly 
said  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  chestnut- 
tree  timber.  Almost  half  of  its  material  is  wood, 
cut  into  large  beams,  and  placed  horizontally, 
perpendicularly,  and  diagonally,  with  the  inter- 
mediate parts  tilled  either  with  brick  nogging, 
or  lath  and  plaster.  The  whole  building  ex- 
tends 137  feet  from  east  to  west,  exclusive  of 
the  stables,  & c.,  which  continue  72  feet  further. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Britton  published  a view  of  it 
in  the  Picturesque  Antiquities ; but  since  then 
some  modernizations  have  been  effected,  which 
have  destroyed  the  antique  air  of  the  place. 
The  side  of  the  house  forming  part  of  the  lane 
named  after  the  hostel,  is  in  nearly  its  original 
state,  and  the  elaborately  carved  import  hero 
engraved,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Fairholt, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  original 
building.  The  lower  part  of  the  carving  has 
been  destroyed,  either  by  weather  or  wanton 
mischief : perhaps  both  have  had  their  share 
in  its  demolition,  as  the  head  of  the  angel 
bearing  the  scroll  is  evidently  broken  off.  The 
lower  part  may  have  decayed,  as  the  outer 
edge  has  done. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  mur- 
dered Edward  II.,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
led  doubtless  to  the  building  of  such  large 
houses  of  accommodation  for  travellers.  That 
the  monks  had  a share  in  their  construction  is 
evident,  not  only  from  what  has  been  said  of 
the  builder  of  the  New  Inn,  but  also  from  an 
inscription,  still  remaining  over  a gateway  in 
the  same  street,  and  which  was  formerly  part 
of  the  old  Ram  Inn  ; this  runs  as  follows:  — 

“ En  ruinosa  domus  quondam  quam  tunc  reno- 
vavit 

Monachus  urbanus  Osburne  John,  rite  vocatus.  ” 

“ Behold  the  once  ruinous  house  which  John 
Osburne,  commonly  called  the  Town  Monk,  re- 
built.” 

While  speaking  of  Gloucester,  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  visit  this  city  to  the  very  complete 
restoration  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  Church, 
which  was  effected  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
uuder  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Daukcs  and 
Hamilton,  mainly  through  the  exertion  of  the 
Rev.  A.  Sayers,  the  rector,  to  whom  the  parish, 
as  we  understood,  are  still  indebted  for  some 
of  the  cost. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  church  belongs 
to  the  15th  century.  The  ground  plan  is  a 
latin  cross.  The  chancel  is  45  feet  long  by  18 
wide.  The  nave  is  of  the  same  dimensions. 
In  the  centre  are  four  piers,  from  which 
springs  an  elegant  central  tower  surmounted 
by  pinnacles  and  turrets,  about  120  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  transepts  are  16  feet  square. 
There  is  a porch  on  the  south  side.  The  font, 
executed  by  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Painswick,  is 
similar  in  its  proportions  and  tracery  to  that 
in  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Oxford. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with  tiles 
throughout.  The  roofs  are  all  wood,  and  their 
general  appearance  harmonizes  with  the  style 
of  the  whole  building.  The  seats  are  of  oak, 
and  are  all  in  the  form  of  open  benches,  orna- 
mented throughout  with  the  linen  pattern. 
The  chancel  is  exceedingly  interesting,  dis- 
playing an  eastern  sepulchre  on  the  north  side, 
sedilia  and  piscina  on  the  south,  and  mural 
paintings  on  both.  The  centre  pillar  on  each 
side  which  carries  the  arches,  separating  the 
chancel  from  its  aisles,  is  divided  at  the  bottom 
and  spread  out  on  either  side  to  form  a door- 
way leading  to  the  aisle,  and  produces  a novel 
effect.  At  the  west  end  is  a Norman  door- 
way under  perpendicular  windows,  the  work, 
of  course,  of  two  periods;  and,  in  its  original 
state,  clearly  recognizable  as  such.  The 
whole  of  the  west-end  being  now  restored,  how- 
i ever,  with  the  same  stone  and  same  workman- 
ship, a discordance  is  found  which  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  observer.  The  proper  course  to 

* See  p.  371,  ante, 


be  pursued  under  similar  circumstances,  is  a 
point  worth  discussion. 

We  learn  from  the  Gloucester  Chronicle, 
that  public  rooms  are  about  to  be  built  there, 
and  that  a new  thoroughfare  to  the  docks,  from 
Southgate-street,  is  to  be  formed.  One  of  the 
City  Commissioners  said  wisely,  at  the  meeting 
where  this  last  step  was  resolved  on  “ The 
improvement  of  a city  helped  the  trade  of  a 
city,  just  as  the  improvement  of  an  individual’s 
premises  increased  his  business ; and  it  they 
looked  at  Liverpool,  and  other  rising  and  pro- 
sperous places,  they  would  see  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  very  liberal  in  making  im- 
provements.”   


EXTRAS  AND  OMISSIONS. 

CONTRACTS. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  an  action  was  tried  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  brought  by  Mr.  Kirk 
against  the  Bromley  Union,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  certain  works  (290/.  18s.  6d.)  done 
extra  from  contract.  The  contract  contained  a 
clause  thatitshouldbeinthepowerof  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  or  the  architects  (by  the  authority 
of  the  guardians),  to  direct  such  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  works  as  they  might  deem 
expedient,  such  alterations  not  to  render  the 
contract  void,  but  to  be  made  by  the  contractor 


according  to  such  instructions  as  ho  might 
receive;  the  value  to  be  ascertained  by  the  ar- 
chitects, and  added  to  and  deducted  from  the 
original  amount ; but  that  “ no  allowance  for 
extra  work  was  to  be  made,  except  the  same 
was  ordered  in  writing,”  and  that  there  should 
be  no  deviation  from  the  original  contract 
without  the  express  sanction  of  Messrs.  Savage 
and  Foden  (the  architects  employed  by  the 
guardians). 

The  defendants  alleged  that  the  alterations 
were  made  without  their  cognizance  or  sanc- 
tion in  writing  as  required  by  the  contract. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  rule 
clearly  was,  that  a contract,  when  made,  so- 
lemnly bound  both  parties,  but  it  was  also 
true,  that  both  might  be  equally  bound  by  the 
conduct  pursued  by  one  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  other,  notwithstanding  the  contract.  This 
appeared  by  the  case  of  the  4‘  Duke  of  Bedford 
v.  Moore,”*  where  silent  consent  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  prevent  a party  from  enforcing  a 
contract.  It  was  evidently  the  meaning  of  this 
contract  that  the  corporation  should  incur  no 
additional  expense  for  deviations  and  altera- 
tions; this  appeared  by  the  written  order  being 
provided  for;  but  the  defendants  were  not 
thereby  prevented  from  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  the  plaintiff  to  make  such  alterations 
by  promises  of  payment.  It  was  stated  in  the 
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bill  that  the  plaintiff  had  communicated  with 
the  clerk  of  the  works  only,  but  considered 
that  he  was  in  fact  acting  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  defendants.  Now 
this  appeared  to  be  the  fact,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  demurrer.  His  (the  Vice-Chancellor’s) 
opinion  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  contract, 
the  course  which  the  guardians  had  pursued 
placed  them  under  an  obligation  which  was 
enforceable  in  that  court. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  Portland  stone  lighthouse  at 
Shoreham  is  now  completed,  and  in  action,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  wooden  erection.  Its  construc- 
tion was  superintended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders, 
the  harbour-master  of  the  port,  who  planned  the 
fabric. — Mr.  Ferrey,  having  made  a survey  of 
Sherborne  Abbey  Church,  proposes — 1st,  To 
remove  all  the  galleries,  by  which  not  only 
will  the  appearance  of  the  interior  be  improved, 
but  a far  better  accommodation  be  made  for  the 
congregation;  2nd,  To  take  away  the  present 
incongruous  altar-piece,  and  open  the  arches 
behind  it,  now  closed  up;  3rd,  Either  to  scrape 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  to  show  the  original 
stone,  or  if  that  prove  unsuccessful,  to  give  the 
whole,  when  scraped,  a thin  wash  of  one  warm 
stone  colour;  4th,  To  gild  the  fine  bosses,  and 
give  the  proper  colours  to  such  as  bear  heraldic 
devices.  The  estimated  expense  is  about 
5,000/. — Trinity  district  church,  Yeovil,  was 
consecrated  on  Wednesday  fortnight.  It 
is  a cruciform  edifice,  in  the  early  English 
style,  of  Yeovil  stone,  with  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and 
chancel;  and  is  estimated  to  accommodate 

1,000  persons;  sittings  chiefly  free. The 

new  church  of  Illogan,  Cornwall,  noticed  in 
our  last  week’s  Builder,  was  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday fortnight.  It  is  said  to  be  a very  large 
and  handsome  structure,  in  the  perpendicular 

6tyle. The  Assembly  Rooms  at  Cheltenham 

have  been  extensively  repaired  and  embellished 
for  the  winter  dancing  campaign,  which  was 
opened  with  the  first  of  a round  of  balls  on 

Monday  week. The  Halstead  vestry  lately 

met  to  consult  on  the  necessity  of  lighting  the 
town  with  gas,  when,  by  a majority  of  one, 
this  very  select  vestry  voted  for  the  light 
rather  than  the  darkness.  A contemporary 
suggests  that,  as  these  Halstead  illuminati, 
who  need  no  gas,  are  determined  to  propagate 
their  sect,  and  at  least  to  convert  the  majority 
of  one”  back  to  their  own  old  light,  “ the 
schoolmaster  should  be  sent  to  Halstead  to 

clear  the  way  for  the  gas-fitter.” The 

parochial  authorities  of  Clarbro’,  near  East 
Retford,  having  liberally  granted  a larger  rate 
than  usual  for  the  purpose  of  completely  re- 
storing the  north  wall  and  roof  of  their  parish 
church,  the  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
church,  it  is  said,  so  substantially  restored, 
that  it  will  stand  in  need  of  little,  if  any,  repair 
for  many  years  to  come — an  example  which 
some  others  in  that  district  would  do  well  to 

imitate. The  Doncaster  Town-hall  was  to 

be  pulled  down  in  course  of  this  past  week,  to 
make  way  for  the  new  buildings.  Thereseeras 
to  be  a desire  that  the  figure  of  Justice,  which 
stands  now,  or  which  stood,  on  the  top  of  the 
old  building,  and  which  is  the  workmanship  of 
Nollekins’  assistant,  Guise,  should  occupy  a 
like  position  on  the  pediment  of  the  hall  about 

to  be  built. '1  he  Norfolk  Railway  Company  , 

have  contributed  the  very  h;  ndsome  sum  of 
3,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  church 

at  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norfolk. The  new 

works  at  Yarmouth  Pier  are  of  rather  an  ex- 
tensive description.  According  to  particulars 
furnished  by  Mr.  William  Teasdell,  the 
deputy-engineer,  they  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  April  last,  since  which  time  920 
piles  have  been  driven,  covering  an  extent 
of  1,048  feet.  There  are  30,3/3  superficial 
feet  of  piling,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  driven  into  the  ground  is  1,079  feet,  or 
3,360  yards.  The  extent  will  be  more  readily 
appreciated,  from  the  statement  made  that 
very  nearly  two  miles  of  wood  have  been  driven 
into  the  ground  in  about  six  months.  Similar 

works  have  been  in  progress  at  Lowestoft. 

The  new  cemetery  at  Rotherham  was  conse- 
crated on  the  24th  ultimo.  It  consists  of  about 
three  acres  of  sandy  soil,  well  situated  on  dry 
and  sloping  ground,  three-quarters  of  a mile 

so.th-east  of  the  town. The  first  stone  of 

the  Victoria  Dock,  at  Hull,  was  laid  on  Fri- 


day last,  without  much  ceremony,  as  the  open- 
ing of  both  the  railway  dock  and  of  this  more 
extensive  undertaking,  are  to  be  held  as  more 
fitting  occasions  for  public  display.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  Hull  Dock 
Company,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Hartley,  the 
engineer ; Mr.  Murray,  the  contractor ; and 
others,  and  the  workmen  were  presented  by 
the  chairman  with  20/.  to  celebrate  the  event. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  to 

be  erected  with  funds  almost  entirely  con- 
tributed by  working  people,  was  laid  at  Preston 

on  Wednesday  week  before  last. The 

church  recently  erected  at  Aston-Magna  was 

consecrated  on  Thursday,  same  week. 

From  a semi-official  statement,  it  appears  that 
up  to  the  close  of  week  before  last,  110,251 
persons  were  receiving  employment  and  wages 
in  Ireland  through  the  Board  of  Public  W orks, 
but  owing  to  the  riots  of  the  idle  and  disor- 
derly peasants  of  the  county  of  Clare,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  suspended  for  the  present  all 
the  public  works  in  that  district.  Large  pre- 
sentments had  been  made  for  works  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  County  Clare,  a great 
proportion  of  which  (exceeding  20,000/.)  had 
already  received  the  approval  of  tne  proper 
authorities. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tring,  Reading,  and  Ba- 
singstoke bankrupt  Railway  Company,  the 
directors  will  have  to  go  through  nearly  the 
same  unpleasant  formalities  as  if  they  were 
individually  bankrupt,  although,  by  7th  and 
8th  Viet.,  cap.  3,  sec.  2,  such  bankruptcy  is 
not  to  be  construed  to  be  that  of  the  individual. 
The  supposed  reason  why  no  other  railway 
companies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  act 
of  last  session  (9th  and  10th  Viet.  c.  28),  for 
the  facilitation  of  the  dissolution  of  railway 
companies,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  (7th  and  8th  Viet.  c.  3),  for  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  joint-stock  companies  in  general, 
is,  that  the  directors  have  in  general  been 
strong  enough,  either  in  the  confidence  of  the 
scripholders,  or  as  scripholders  themselves,  to 
prevent  scripholders  from  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  winding  up  out  of  their  hands,  by 
declaring  the  company  bankrupt;  which  three- 
fifths  of  a meeting  composed  of  one-third  of 
the  scripholders  can  at  any  time  do.  As  to 
the  rights  of  paying  directors  to  recover  from 

others,  we  may  refer  to  previous  jottings. 

A new,  though  previously- suggested, 

mode  of  applying  the  propelling  power  to  car- 
riages on  railways  has  been  reproduced  or  re- 
invented by  Captain  F.  Freisauff  von  Neudegg, 
who  formerly  directed  the  studies  of  the  sons 
of  the  Arch- Duke  Charles  of  Austria.  This 
consists  in  the  conveyance  of  the  propelling 
power  of  the  engine  to  the  axles  of  the 
carriages,  so  as  to  make  the  advance  of  the 
whole  train  independent  of  the  mere  adhesion 
of  the  locomotive’s  wheels  to  the  rails,  and  thus 
so  far  to  obviate  the  anomalous  principles  on 
which  our  whole  railway  system  has  been 
hitherto  based.  Each  carriage  will  thus  become 
a locomotive  pel'  se,  or  rather  in  se — only  having 
its  locomotive  power  legitimately  imparted  to 
it  by  the  engine  carriage,  through  appropriate 
machinery  ; not  illegitimately,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  through  the  mere  influence  of  the 
ponderosity  of  the  engine  in  griping  the  rails 
with  its  wheels.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  in  the  ascent  of  steep  gradients  would 
be  obvious.  The  same  officer  has  invented  a 
break,  by  means  of  which  a train  may  be  con- 
veyed down  hill  with  perfect  safety  without 
diminishing  the  rate  of  speed.  Carriages  built 
on  the  principle  of  Captain  Freisauff  (previ- 
ously patented,  it  is  said,  in  this  country  by  a 
Mr.  James),  have  been  already  tested  on  a line 
with  a rise  of  1 in  40,  and  are  reported  to  have 
drawn  a dead  weight  of  GOO  tons  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  l£  German  miles  (8  English  miles) 
an  hour,  and  conveyed  the  same  down  an  in- 
clined plane  with  perfect  safety. Captain 

Brandreth,  Royal  Engineers,  is  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  supervision  and 
regulating  of  railways,  with  a salary  of  1,200/. 

a year. Sir  John  Tyrell  has  been  highly 

distinguished  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company,  who,  in  honourable  recollection  of 
services  long  past,  have  accorded  to  him  the 
unprecedented  privilege  of  stopping  any  train 
for  his  convenience,  at  Boreham,  where  three 
is  no  station,  by  merely  displaying  a flag. 


A Liverpool  correspondent  of  Herepath's  Jour- 
nal says  that  the  Croydon  Railway  is  to  be 
again  converted  into  an  entirely  locomotive 

line. Lord  Harborough  and  his  redoubted 

engineering  and  other  railway  combatants 
have  at  length  proclaimed  an  honourable 
truce.  Indeed,  while  the  tunnel  line  to  the 
south  of  Stratford-park  is  to  be  abandoned, 
his  lordship  has  agreed,  for  a considera- 
tion, that  the  railway  is  to  cross  a small 
portion  of  the  park  near  the  celebrated  “ battle 
field,”  itself,  at  Saxley-bridge.  For  this  privi- 
lege, and  for  the  land  taken  for  the  railway 
through  his  Leicester  and  Rutland  estates,  his 
lordship  is  to  be  compensated  with  the  sum  of 

25,000/. Something  like  an  expense  of 

100,000/.  is  vaguely  hinted  at  as  being  probably 
necessary  to  repair  the  breaches  and  keep  out 
the  sea  from  the  South  Devon  line  at  the  scene 
of  the  late  disaster.  It  surely  cannot  be  meant 
that  the  contractors  are  to  pay  for  such  enor- 
mous improvements.  Indeed  the  company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Brunei,  has  formed  an  extensive 
plan  of  restoration,  irrespective  altogether,  it 
would  appear,  of  what  was  previously  done,  or 
ought  to  have  been  done,  by  the  contractors,  in 
the  original  construction  of  this  part  of  the 
line  ; and  the  directors,  it  is  said,  will  spare  no 
effort  or  expense  on  what  is  deemed  “ a life 
and  death  affair  to  the  shareholders  and  the 
public.”  Cargoes  of  limestone  were  of  late  con- 
tinually arriving  at  the  field  of  enterprize  ; 80  to 
to  150  men  and  27  horses  were  employed,  and 
32  additional  masons  were  required.  A sand- 
stone cliff  of  great  height  ha3  been  blasted  off 
to  the  perpendicular,  and  other  extensive  works 

are  in  progress. During  the  late  storm, 

great  damage  has  been  done  by  the  sea  to  a 
portion  of  the  railway  works  at  Penmaen- 
inawr,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line.  A 
considerable  extent  of  the  sea-wall,  on  the 
Bangor  side  of  the  cliff,  has  been  destroyed; 
and  all  the  materials,  masons’  tools,  &c.  washed 
away.  It  is  said  that  2,000/.  will  barely  cover 
the  damage. On  Thursday  week  the  con- 

tracts for  the  York  and  Market  Weighton  line, 
forming  the  more  direct  route  between  York 
and  Hull,  were  let  by  the  York  and  North 
Midland  Directors.  The  works  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  line  were  let  to  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Beau,  who  constructed  the  Bridlington 
and  Hull  railway.  The  construction  of  the 
stations  and  other  buildings  was  let  to  Messrs. 

Burton  and  Son,  of  London. The  rain 

seems  destined  to  break  up  and  wash  away 
the  North  British  line  entirely,  as  if  it  were 
so  much  structure  reared  out  of  ice  and  mud. 
One  dilapidation  follows  another  in  regular 
succession,  and  some  parts  of  the  line  must  be 
a total  wreck  already.  The  Newcastle  Journal 
gives  the  following  as  the  most  recent  dis- 
patches : — “ A portion  of  one  of  the  embank- 
ments at  Lamberton,  where  the  line  approaches 
within  a few  yards  of  the  sea,  gave  way  yes- 
terday week.  One  of  the  temporary  bridges 
reported  by  General  Pasley  to  have  been  se- 
cure, and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him,  has 
also  been  swept  away.  This  occurred  on 
Saturday ; and  on  Monday  the  large  wooden 
beams,  or  piles,  were  picked  up  some  distance 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  placed, 
and  were  to  remain  as  enduring  monuments 
of  mechanical  legerdemain  and  paradoxical 
science.  But  the  disasters  are  not  confined 
to  the  embankments  and  the  bridges.  The 
Whinstone  cuttings  have  been  in  many  places 
ruptured  by  the  recent  frosts  and  thaws,  trifling 
as  they  have  been,  and  masses  of  stone  and 
earth  have  descended,  like  vast  avalanches,  on 
the  line,  burying  the  railway,  and  interrupting 
the  progress  of  the  trains.  Only  on  Thursday 
morning  a train  from  Edinburgh  was  on  the 
point  of  being  buried  by  one  of  these  displace- 
ments,the  escape  being  almost  miraculous.” 

TheBarentin  viaduct,  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre 
line,  was  opened  on  the  25th  ultimo.  “ l he 
solidity  and  beauty  of  the  work,  says  Galignani , 
drew  forth  the  warmest  commendations  from 
gentlemen  who,  as  directors  of  the  most  es- 
teemed railways  in  England,  may  fairly  claim 
a judgment  on  the  merits  of  such  construc- 
tions ; and  when  the  extent  of  work,  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  height  and  1,500  feet  in  length, 
rebuilt  in  a short  time  (six  months)  is  consi- 
dered, it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the 
energetic  exertions  of  the  contractors  de- 
serve the  highest  praise.” Such  is  the  de- 

mand for  Irish  labourers  on  French  lines,  that 
they  can  earn  from  5f.  to  6f.  a day,  while  the 
native  workmen  only  receive  from  3 f.  to  3£f. 
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The  Loire,  in  the  late  inundations  deluged 

the  Orleans  and  Bordeaux  line,  sweeping 
away  the  station;  covering  the  line  with  a 
vast  lake  between  Amboise  and  Vauvray, 
and  tearing  away  100  yards  of  sleepers  and 
chairs. 


CENTRAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

This  highly  interesting  work  is  now  in 
rapid  progress.  For  the  present,  if  not  for 
perpetuity,  there  is  to  be  something  like  a two- 
fold centre  in  the  metropolis,  one  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  Lloyd’s,  for  behoof  of  the  city 
and  the  mercantile  world  at  large,  and  the 
other  in  the  Strand,  for  behoof  of  the  West- 
end,  the  legislature,  and  the  general  converse 
of  the  country  with  its  metropolitan  head.  The 
busy  work  of  laying  down  the  wires  between 
the  station  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  at 
Nine  Elms,  and  the  grand  Strand  centre,  has 
been  begun.  The  nerve  like  tubes  are  being 
run  along  Vauxhall-street,  Kennington-lane, 
and  Waterloo-bridge,  towards  the  vital  centre, 
where  the  wires  from  every  railway  telegraph 
are  to  meet,  in  one  unbroken  inter-communi- 
cation between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to 
keep  the  wires  dry,  and  to  preserve  their  total 
isolation.  They  are  bound  with  yarn,  water- 
proofed, and  enclosed  in  leaden  half-inch 
tubes,  two  of  which  in  succession,  inclosing 
four  copper  wires,  pass  through  a series  of  iron 
pipes,  coated  inside  and  out  with  heated  pitch, 
as  the  exterior  of  the  leaden  tubes  also  are. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  sunk  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  a depth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
run  along,  as  the  ordinary  gas  and  water-pipes 
do,  like  the  nervous  fibrils  amongst  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  living  body. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company 

i are  to  extend  their  telegraphic  wires  in  a 

ii  9imilarway  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Lloyd’s, 
so  that  instantaneous  communication  with 

i Liverpool,  and  other  points  in  the  radius  of  the 
i circle,  will  be  forthwith  established  in  that 
ij  centre.  Proofing  posts  are  being  erected  at 
i'  certain  distances,  in  order  to  keep  the  wires  in 

i working  order,  and  engineers  are  engaged  in 

ii  completing  the  electric  wires  along  the  branch 
c lines  from  Ely,  Peterborough,  Stamford,  and 
j Syston,  to  Derby  ; and  thence  along  the  pre- 
i!  sent  Derby,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester 
u lines  to  Liverpool. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  National  Bank  and  Stock  Exchange, 
in  Queen-street,  Glasgow,  forming  one  pile  of 
; building,  are  nearly  completed,  and,  according 
to  the  Glasgow  Citizen , produce  a satisfactory 
I effect.  “ The  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 

IBank  is  Italian,  of  the  Venetian  school,  with 
Ionic  columns  and.  pilasters,  having  enriched 
i angular  capitals.  The  windows  are  arched, 
lornamented  in  alternate  courses  of  vermicu- 
ilated  masonry.  On  the  key  stones  of  the  front 
windows  are  carved,  in  alto  relievo , masks, 

! representing  the  five  principal  rivers  of  the 
kingdom ; that  over  the  entrance  being  in- 
I tended  to  represent  the  Clyde.  The  Stock 
f Exchange  is  of  the  Florentine  school  of  Italian 
jiarchitecture.”  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Westminster, 
is  the  architect.  The  ornamental  portions  of 
• the  work  are  by  Mr.  Thomas,  the  modeller 
nemployed  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 


; Mineral  Wealth  of  this  Country. — 
iTn  the  course  of  a lecture  to  the  general  classes 
lof  King’s  College,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  on 
hmineralogical  geology,  the  lecturer  stated,  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  this 
;|;country  amounts  to  about  twenty-five  millions. 
DOf  this,  9,100,000/.  is  from  coals,  8,400,000/. 
rfrom  iron,  1,200,000/.  from  copper,  920,000/. 
<1  from  lead,  400,000/.  from  salt,  390,000/.  from 
iitin,  60,000/.  from  manganese,  35,000/.  from 
i silver,  22,000/.  from  alum,  8,000/.  from  zinc, 
land  25,000/.  from  the  various  other  metals,  as 
iantimony,  bismuth,  arsenic,  &c. 

Coal  for  Metropolitan  Gas. — On  an 
\average  during  the  darker  months,  890  tons  of 
fcoal  are  every  day  consumed  in  the  metropolitan 
igas-works. 

Toon  Wood  Admissible  Free. — The 
Jabove  wood,  the  produce  of  Aracan,  is  decided 
jto  be  a furniture  wood,  and  to  be  added  to  the 
“ free  list.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

The  recent  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  Hatfield 
House  has  directed  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing specimen  of  domestic  architecture.  It  was 
erected  in  1611  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  building,  and  is  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus.”  The  architect  is  unknown ; Mr. 
Robinson  ascribes  it  to  John  Thorpe.  The 
expense  of  erecting  it  is  said  to  have  been  no 
more  than  7»63l/.  11s.  3d.,  including  fencing 
in  two  parks  and  other  works.  Some  items 
from  a record  of  the  expenses  will  serve  to 
shew  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour  at  that 


time. 

Item,  for  60  tunne  of  Caen  stone,  at  30s.  £.  s.  d. 

per  tunne 90  0 0 

Item,  for  the  making  of  7 hundred  thou- 
sande  of  bricks,  at  7s.  9d.  per  thou- 
sande,  besydes  carriage  341  5 0 


Item,  for  the  cuttinge  of  43  stone  lyons, 
which  stande  on  the  open  work  of 
masonrye  about  the  house,  for  xi. 
tafferils  more,  for  the  carvinge  the 
pew  heads  in  the  chappell,  the  stone 
pedestells  in  the  open  worke  before 
the  house,  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
upper  chappell,  and  the  Corinthian 
heads  which  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
stayrecase,  on  the  North  side  of  the 

house — all  which  comes  to 130  14  2 

Item,  for  the  frett  seelinge  in  the  long'i 

gaUerye  I 48  10  , 

Item,  for  the  architrave,  freeze,  and  r 
cornish  in  the  Kynge’s  bedchamber. . J 
During  the  last  two  years,  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  has  made  many  additions  at 
the  cost  of  about  30,000/.  We  avail  ourselves 
of  some  particulars  furnished  by  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Morning  Herald , not  pledging  our- 
selves to  the  praise  given. 

The  suite  of  rooms  on  the  principal  story 
are  approached  by  the  east  staircase  from  the 
cloisters.  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  at- 
tractions in  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  The 
staircase  communicates  with  the  great  hall  on 
the  ground  floor.  It  is  ascended  by  a flight  of 
five  landings,  and  occupies  a space  of  35  feet 
by  21  feet  in  dimension.  The  balusters  are 
massive,  and  boldly  carved  in  the  Italian  form, 
and  above  the  hand-rail  are  represented  various 
genii  with  musical  instruments  and  other  em- 
blems. The  ceiling  exhibits  a diversified  taste, 
and  the  upper  division  is  enriched  by  a very 
beautiful  pendant  in  the  Florentine  style,  all 
of  which  has  been  recently  coloured  and  re- 
lieved by  gold  and  silver  enrichments.  On 
ascending  the  staircase  the  first  apartment  en- 
tered is  the  great  chamber,  called  King 
James’s  room.  It  is  a noble  apartment,  being 
nearly  60  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide,  and  is 
lighted  from  the  east  by  three  immense  oriel 
windows.  The  noble  owner  has  been  lavish 
in  his  expenditure  in  the  embellishment  of 
this  saloon,  and  it  must  certainly  rank  among 
the  most  gorgeous  apartments  in  the  kingdom. 
The  ceiling  defies  description,  so  elaborate  is 
the  decoration,  and  the  spaces  alternating  with 
the  portraits  are  filled  by  panels  in  colours 
of  the  Florentine  style,  just  finished  by  Mr. 
Sang  and  his  artists.  From  that  room  is 
entered  the  gallery  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  southern  front  to  the  library. 
It  is  above  160  feet  long,  and  20  feet 
wide.  At  each  end  is  an  Ionic  screen,  the  en- 
tablature and  attic  of  which  break  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  room,  which  is  altogether 
so  highly  enriched  with  architectural  orna- 
ment as  to  produce  an  imposing  and  unique 
effect.  The  ceiling  especially  displays  a 
great  variety  of  combination  and  infricacy  in 
its  numerous  compartments,  and  is  executed 
with  masterly  skill.  The  ground  is  now  en- 
tirely gilt,  the  intersections  being  ornamented 
in  colours.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  un- 
rivalled in  this  country,  and  is  only  equalled  on 
the  continent  by  the  celebrated  ceiling  in  the 
same  style  at  the  royal  palace,  at  Munich. 

The  great  Hall,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Marble 
Hall,  is  a conspicuous  apartment,  from  its  noble 
proportions  and  the  general  character  of  its 
architecture.  It  is  lighted  by  three  bay  win- 
dows rising  the  whole  height  of  the  hall,  be- 
sides the  oriel  at  the  upper  end  near  which  the 
lord’s  table  stood  in  the  “ golden  days”  of  our 
ancestors.  A massive  carved  screen  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall  at  the  east  end,  with 
an  open  gallery,  highly  enriched  with  carving, 
amidst  which  are  introduced  lions,  forming 


part  of  the  heraldic  insignia  of  the  family 
bearing  shields  of  the  cartouche  form,  on  which 
are  blazoned  the  family  arms.  The  room  is 
panelled  with  oak,  and  the  walls  lined  with 
splendid  tapestry  lately  brought  from  Spain. 
The  parts  under  the  galleries  have  been  deco- 
rated under  Mr.  Sang’s  superintendence. 

The  chapel  and  a suite  of  ten  rooms  have 
been  completed  at  vast  expense  by  his  lordship 
in  the  old  baronial  style,  and  each  room  differs, 
from  the  panelling  being  of  various  woods-— 
some  being  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  sycamore,  &c. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  CHAPEL,  AT  BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  h Becket,  at 
Brentwood,  is  in  a state  of  decay  and  neglect. 
Some  of  the  mullions  of  the  windows  seem 
crumbling  away.  It  has  been  completely 
stripped,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  left  but  walls, 
windows,  and  roof. 

It  consists  of  western  tower  (supporting  a 
small  spire  of  wood  or  slate),  nave,  and  south 
chapel  (built  as  a south  aisle),  under  one  roof, 
a well  developed  chancel,  and  north  porch. 

Exterior . — The  tower  is  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  the  west 
side  of  the  tower  standing  flush  with  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle.  Close  up 
under  the  parapet,  on  each  side,  are  two  ogee- 
headed lights,  quite  plain.  These  are  the  only 
windows  in  the  tower,  with  the  exception  of 
two  square  insertions  on  the  west  side.  The 
nave,  has  on  the  north,  a three-light  pointed 
perpendicular  window,  with  good  tracery  and 
drip  stone;  and  a plain  dormer  window.  In 
the  south  aisle  is  a similar  pointed  window  to 
that  on  the  north.  Here  is  also  a plain  four- 
centred  doorway.  At  the  west  end  are  two 
buttresses,  one  against  the  tower,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  ; between 
them  is  a small  pointed  window,  now  bricked 
up.  The  north  porch  is  quite  plain,  and  plas- 
tered up  to  the  eaves,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
original  work  remaining,  it  is  effectually  con- 
cealed. The  gable  is  of  high  pitch,  and  it  is 
entered  by  a square-headed  doorway.  The 
chancel  contains,  on  the  north,  a plain  two- 
light  pointed  perpendicular  window,  with 
meagre  tracery,  and  the  jambs  composed  of 
large  shallow  cavettos  ; and  a two-light  square- 
headed early  perpendicular  window,  with  tra- 
cery and  dripstone,  and  a plain  dormer  window. 
The  east  window  is  four-light  pointed  perpen- 
dicular, with  tracery.  On  the  south  are  two 
two-light,  pointed  windows,  the  same  as  that 
on  the  north. 

Interior. — As  I said  before,  the  interior  has 
been  completely  stripped  ; hardly  any  trace  of 
its  originally  sacred  character  remains.  The 
floor  has  been  levelled,  and  the  chancel  roof 
has  been  ceiled  and  whitewashed.  In  the 
south  wall  at  the  east  end  is  a double  piscina  ; 
the  pillar  or  mullion  which  divided  it  is  gone. 
One  of  the  principals  of  the  nave  roof  remains  ; 
it  consists  of  horizontal  tie-beam,  with  king 
post  and  struts.  At  the  west  end  is  a large 
gallery. 

The  only  remain  connected  with  the  chantry 
altar  in  the  south  aisle,  is  a single  cinquefoilea 
piscina  at  the  east  end.  The  origin  of  this  is 
given  in  the  historical  particulars.  The  bell 
from  the  tower  has  been  moved  into  the  new 
church,  which  was  built  a few  years  back. 
There  are  no  monuments,  as  burials  and  bap- 
tisms could  only  be  performed  in  the  mother 
church  of  South  Weald.  The  chapel  is  now 
used  as  a school. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

William  de  Wockendon  * gave  some  lands 
in  the  parish  of  South  Weald  to  the  abhey  of 
St.  Osith,  soon  after  it  was  founded  ; f and 
they  were  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  II. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
(1221),  a chapel  was  founded,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  a Becket,  by  David,  abbot  of  St. 
Osith  (for  the  convenience  of  his  tenants  at 
Cost  Hull,  as  this  manor  was  then  called),  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  it  being 
in  his  see;  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Wal- 
tham, who  owned  the  principal  manor  in  South 
Weald.  The  chaplain  was  presented  by  the 
abbot  of  St.  Osith. 

Of  this  chapel  there  are  no  remains  (with 
the  exception  of  the  piscina  in  the  chancel),  it 

* Probably  William  de  Ockendon,  in  this  county, 
t By  Richard  deBeaumeis,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1118,  at 
St.  Osith,  11  miles  south-east  of  Colchester. 
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having  been  either  rebuilt,  or  entirely  new 
windows  and  doors  were  inserted  on  the  occa- 
sion about  to  be  mentioned. 

A chantry  was  founded  in  this  chapel  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Isabel,  countess  of 
Bedford,  daughter  of  Edward  III.  Richard 
II.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (1388), 
granted  licence  to  Edmund,  Duke  of  York, 
and  Sir  Robert  de  Plessington,  to  give  one 
messuage  and  220  acres  of  land,  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  parishes,  to  a certain  chaplain  of 
the  chantry,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
chapel  of  Brentwood,  to  be  founded  by  the 
said  nobles.  A chaplain  was  instituted  and 
admitted  in  1393,  presented  by  Edmund,  Duke 
of  York,  and  others. 

This  chapel  remained  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Osith  till  the  dissolution,  when  it  was  granted 
to  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  On  his  attainder, 
it  was  granted,  with  all  the  messuages,  lands, 
&c.,  adjoining,  to  John  Cocke,  and  Anne,  his 
wife.  In  1553,  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Antony  Browne  (buried  in  South  Weald 
Church);  but  his  heirs  alienated  it  to  several 
olheis,  by  the  name  of  the  manor  of  Cocksted. 

Oct.  26,  1845.  Amateur. 


SPLENDID  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  NEW- 
YORK  SHOPS. 

Tiik  New- York  Herald  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed a leaf  out  of  “ Aladdin  and  his  Wonder- 
ful Lamp,”  in  the  gorgeous  account  of  a 
“ drv  goods  store  ” whence  the  following  faint 
outline  is  modestly  drawn  : — The  front  is  of 
white  marble  to  begin  with.  The  main  en- 
trance is  between  two  windows,  each  consist- 
ing of  a single  plate  of  glass,  G feet  broad  by 
1 1 feet  2 inches  high.  The  other  windows 
consist  of  four  panes  of  massive  plate  glass,  in 
frames  of  iron.  The  visitor  enters  a spacious 
hall,  on  each  side  of  which  are  low  counters 
of  mahogany  and  shelves  of  maple.  This  en- 
trance hall  opens  into  another  circular  hall, 
over  which  rises  a graceful  dome,  the  apex  of 
which  is  about  90  feet  from  the  ground. 
Round  this  circular  hall  arc  counters  ol  highly 
polished  mahogany,  and  shelves  and  drawers 
of  maple.  The  wall  opposite  the  visitor  on  his 
entrance  is  to  be  lined  to  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  with  mirrors.  These  mirrors  will  not, 
probably,  be  finished  before  a month.  The 
ceiling  is  supported  by  columns,  with  stuccoed 
capitals  of  exquisite  design.  The  main  arch, 
dividing  the  entrance  from  the  circular  hall, 
before-mentioned,  is  supported  by  Italian 
marble  columns,  consisting  of  a single  shaft, 
fluted,  and  polished  to  the  Irghest  state  of 
finish.  The  design  of  the  capitals,  which  are 
not  as  yet  finished,  is  of  the  most  chaste  and 
graceful  character,  consisting  of  a cornucopia 
intertwined  with  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  the 
god  of  commerce.  This  beautiful  device  is 
apparent  in  all  the  ornamental  painting  and 
other  embellishments  of  the  building.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  in  fresco,  aud 
the  tinting  and  design  are  exquisitely  chaste, 
classic,  and  tasteful.  There  is  one  large 
chandelier  in  the  main  hall  that  is  not  sur- 
passed in  beauty  by  anything  we  have  ever 
seen.  All  the  chandeliers,  which  are  from 
the  factory  of  Cornelius  and  Son,  Philadel- 
phia, are  of  exquisite  finish  and  design.  The 
gas  fixtures  are  of  a new  and  beautiful  pattern, 
and  are  by  the  same  makers.  The  building 
contains  five  stories,  including  the  basement. 
The  goods  laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  on  the  opening,  were  all  new,  and  their 
value  amounted  to  600,000  dollars.  To  attend 
to  this  immense  business,  there  are  upwards 
ot  100  clerks.  We  have  thus  aitempted  to 
give  our  readers  some  faint  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  immense  establishment.  The 
grandeur  and  style  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ments are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  similar 
establishment  in  the  world.  Its  decorations 
in  general  and  in  detail,  are  of  the  most  chaste 
and  classic  description.  There  is  no  gaudy 
gilding  or  tinsel  show  to  disgust  refined  taste, 
but  every  thing  is  ornate  and  elegant.  “ Sim- 
plex munditiis  ” might  be  adopted  as  the  motto 
of  the  establishment.  This  simplicity  is  the 
more  gratifying  to  those  of  pure  taste,  as  the 
decorations,  both  external  and  internal,  give 
indication  of  the  most  costly  expenditure. 
The  latest  improvements  in  every  department 
of  science,  called  into  play  in  the  construction 
of  the  building,  have  been  adopted,  in  the  mi- 
nutest details.  Even  the  shelves  are  made  to 
turn  down  on  binges,  after  the  new  Parisian 


plan,  so  as  to  protect  the  goods  from  dust. 
The  building  is  to  be  warmed  in  winter  by  fur- 
naces beneath  the  basement,  from  which  pipes 
ascend  to  every  portion  of  the  house.  New 
York  can  now  boast  of  the  most  splendid 
dry  goods  store  in  the  world. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COLLA- 
TERAL WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

GERMAN  WORKS. 

Vogell,  Count,  Architect.  Kunstwerke. — Ancient 
Art-works  from  Lower  Saxony.  Hanover.  Fol.  6 pi. 
coloured.  Part  I.  3s. 

Voit,  Prof.  Aug.,  Kunstdenkmale. — Monuments  of 
Art  for  the  Survey  of  their  Development  from  first 
art  trials  up  to  the  present  time.  Stuttgard.  Obi. 
4to.  Part  I.  tables,  7s.  Gd. 

IVijlfer,  M.,  Anweisung. — Practical  Instruction  to 
Build  Dwellings  and  Manufactories  perfectly  Fire- 
proof. (luedliuburg.  8vo.  8 plates,  3s.  6d. 

, Ilandburh  — Practical  Handbook  of  Road, 

River,  and  Dike  Building,  according  to  J.  S. 
Lehmann's  principles.  Ibid.  8vo.  plates,  6s.  Gd. 

Zahn,  W.,  Ornaments. — The  Choicest  Ornaments 
and  Mural  Paintings  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabio:.  Berlin.  Imp.  fol.  lithographic  plates,  each 
part  1 I.  7s.  Gd. 

Zeitschri/l. — Journal  for  Practical  Architecture. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Romberg.  Leipzig.  Gr.  4 to.  with 
engravings  in  royal  fol.  Each  vol.  1/.  7s.  Gd. 

. — technical  for  Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders, 

&c.  Edited  by  T.  Relz.  Berlin.  4to.  plates,  each 
vol.  lZ.  5s. 

. — forEngine  Manufacturers,  Millwrights,  and 

Fire-engine  Makers,  &c.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hartmann. 
Weimar.  4to.  plates  in  fol.  each  part  2s.  Gd. 

. — archceological.  Edited  by  E.  Gerhard,  Co- 
director of  Archaeological  Institute  of  Rome.  Berlin. 
Gr.  4to.  plates,  14s. 

. — for  Railway  Affairs,  Steam -navigation,  and 

Steam-engines.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hartmann.  Berlin. 
4to.  plates,  fol.  each  part  4s. 

Zeller,  Architect,  Gebiiude. — The  Private  Structures 
of  Stuttgard,  erected  from  1806  to  1844 — selection. 
Stuttgard.  Royal  fol.  plates,  each  part  8s. 

Altarbilder.  — The  Altar  Paintings  of  Barthol. 
Zeytblom.  Published  by  the  Art  Institution  of  Ulm. 
Ibid.  Royal  fol.  plates,  9s. 

Zumpt,  C.  G.,  Prof.,  Einrichtung. — The  Struc- 
tural Arrangements  of  the  Roman  Dwelling.  Berlin. 
8vo.  plate,  2s. 

Fulger,  A.,  Abbildung. — Views  of  the  Principal 
Buildings  of  Old  German  Architecture.  Munich. 
8vo.  50  lith.  plates,  9s. 

Aclcermann,  Dr.,  Portrait-mahler. — Sir  Godfrey 
Kneler,  the  Painter,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Art  of  his  Times.  Lubeck.  4to.  Is.  Gd. 

Beitriige. — Materials  for  Northern  Antiquarianism, 
containing  the  Sepulchral  and  Sacrificial  Monuments 
of  Wnldhausen.  Liibeck.  Gr.  4to.  plates  in  fol.  5s. 

Schultz,  civil  engineer,  Bauzeituug. — Popular  Ar- 
chitectural Gazette.  Weimar.  Gr.  4to.  plates. 

Beschreibung. — Description  of  Patents  and  Im- 
provements in  the  Austrian  States,  now  expired. 
From  1841  to  1843.  Vienna.  Gr.  4to.  with  pi.  in 
fol.  Complete,  28s. 

. Description  of  the  Town-halls  of  Zitta. 

Ibid.  8vo.  2s. 

Bruckmann,  Capt.,  Luftheizung.— The  Heating  by 
Air,  and  its  Novel  Apparatus  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Heilbronn.  Ibid.  Gr.  4to.  plates,  3s. 

Biihler,  Super.  Build.  Councillor,— der  laufende 
Schwamm. — The  Running  Fungus  of  Buildings,  its 
Origin,  Cure,  &c.  Stuttgard.  Gr.  8vo.4s. 

Capitaler. — The  Byzantine  Capitals  from  several 
Churches  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Munich.  Gr.  fol.  each  part  4s. 

Daffner,  Baubiichlein.— 1 The  Little  Book  of  Build- 
ing, an  Advice  to  Masons,  Carpenters,  Farmers,  and 
every  one  else— to  construct  solid,  cheap,  and 
healthy  Habitations.  Schaffhausen.  Svo.  plates  in 
fol.  2s. 


Tenders  for  Sewers.  — On  Friday  last, 
November  Glh,  1846,  (lie  following;  tendeis 
were  delivered  at  the  Sewers’  Office  for  West- 
minster division,  for  sewers  to  be  built  in  and 
about : — 


Crowshaw  (late  fore- 
man to  Bennett’s. . 

Grosvcnor- 

square. 

| .£5,050 

Little  Gcorge-st., 
Westminster. 

J.  Hill 

..  4,800 

..  140 

Cots  worth 

. . 4,050 

..  144 

Dethick 

..  130 

Hill  and  Son 

Yeomans 

..  122 

Curtiss 

Jav  

Starkey 

..  120 

Humphries 

..  140 

The  lowest  tender  accepted  for  both.  The 
difference  between  highest  and  lowest  is 
frightful. 

Competition  at  Liverpool. — The  di- 
rectors of  the  Royal  Fire  and  Life  Office  at 
Liverpool,  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr. 
Grellier,  the  subject  of  a competition,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  carry  it  out  forthwith.  Re- 
port speaks  well  of  the  design. 


CorrropommuiL 

ROMAN  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Working  mouldings  in  Roman  cement 
is  greatly  prolonged  in  cold  weather,  by  the 
cement  not  setting  so  quickly  as  required. 
Probably  some  of  your  correspondents  can  say, 
if  any  liquid  can  be  used  to  make  the  cement 
set  quickly,  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
cement. 

Chichester,  Nov.  2nd,  1846.  F.  H. 


^HigrrUanca. 

Church  Bells. — A correspondent  of  the 
British  Magazine  thus  describes  an  invention 
lately  made  by  Mr.  John  Bottom,  St.  Philip’s- 
road,  Sheffield.  It  is  a circular  plate  or  disc  of 
steel,  as  asubstitutefor  the  ordinary  church  bell, 
which  lias  hitherto  been  so  cumbersome  and 
expensive  an  article.  Through  numerous  dif- 
ficulties, and  discouragements,  and  disappoint- 
ments, this  enterprising  man  has  persevered, 
and  at  last  perfectly  succeeded.  These  steel 
plates  have  a much  louder  tone,  and  are  heard 
much  farther  off  than  the  common  church  bells 
of  the  same  weight  or  the  same  price.  Thus, 
that  which  I have,  weighing  about  50  lbs.,  is 
heard  much  farther  off  than  an  ordinary  bell  ol 
much  greater  weight ; its  cost  was  4/.  10s.,  and 
no  bell  which  could  be  got  for  10/.  would  have 
nearly  so  good  a tone.  These  plates  could  be 
rung  with  bells  also,  thus  affording  an  easy 
way  of  considerably  increasing  the  number  and 
efiiciency  of  our  present  peals  of  bells. 

Glasgow  Cathedral. — The  renovation  ol 
this  cathedral,  according  to  the  Glasgow  Con- 
stitutional, “ is  now  going  steadily  forward 
and  a good  idea  may  now  be  formed  of  what 
it  will  be  when  the  work  is  completed.  For 
our  own  part,”  it  is  added,  “ we  think  that  foi 
true  elegance  and  beauty,  there  will  be  few  to 
compare  with  it  in  this  country.  The  Lady 
Chapel  is  also  being  renovated  ; and  the  roof, 
pillars,  and  flooring  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
great  modern  western  window  is  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  one  in  the  style  of  the  building, 
The  glazing  is  also  progressing  briskly.  The 
door  of  an  entrance  at  present  in  use,  will  be 
turned  into  a window,  as  of  old,  when  the 
noble  west  entrance-door  is  opened.  The 
town  council  have  agreed  to  memorialize  the 
Woods  and  Forests  to  remove  the  old  tower; 
but  this  would  render  the  erection  of  a belfry 
necessary.” 

-Health  of  Towns’  Association. — This 
association  has  just  now  published  an  elaborate 
report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  on 
Lord  Lincoln’s  Sewerage  Bill,  which  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration.  The  doctor 
justly  remarks,  in  a letter  to  us  : — “There  is 
not  a single  individual  in  the  community  whose 
interest  is  not  deeply  involved  in  the  matters 
here  discussed;  while,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
moral  well  being,  the  health  and  even  the  life 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  depend 
on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  sanatory 
question  by  the  public  and  the  legislature.  It 
is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  to  give  a 
right  direction  to  opinion  on  this  subject ; but 
unfortunately  the  number  of  those  who  at  pre- 
sent understand  it,  is  small  indeed.”  We  shall 
return  to  this  report  in  an  early  number. 

Public  Safety. — For  the  last  three  days, 
workmen  have  been  employed  in  demolishing 
the  upper  part  of  a new  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Hart- street  and  New  Oxford-street,  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  we  have  foreseen  for  some 
time  past.  Is  it  impertinent  for  u9  to  inquire 
how  it  happens,  that  spite  of  the  Act,  which 
will  not  suffer  you  to  touch  a brick  wall  with- 
out an  overlooker,  spite  of  the  official  referees, 
the  registrar,  the  district  surveyor,  and  the 
self-interest  of  the  builder  himself,  a costly 
structure  may  be  erected  which  will  not  stand 
’till  it  is  finished? 

Enlargement  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution.— Considerable  enlargements  are 
about  to  be  made  in  this  popular  institution, 
including  the  construction  of  a commodious 
theatre.  The  admirable  manner  in  which  this 
institution  is  conducted,  entitles  the  directors 
to  our  warmest  praise. 

Drainage. — An  important  sewer  is  now 
being  constructed  at  Camberwell,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Newman,  the  surveyor  of  sewers 
for  that  district. 
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Laths. — An  improvement  in  the  lath-cut- 
ting machine  has  been  patented  in  America 
by  Solomon  F.  Finch  and  James  Wheeler, 
who  found  their  claim  on  the  division  of  “ the 
carriage  which  carries  the  bolt  or  block  to  the 
knife  into  two  parts,  moving  on  each  other, 
and  connected  together  by  a spring,  or  analo- 
gous device,  so  that  the  bolt  is  griped  whilst 
being  carried  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and 
still  griped  until  drawn  back  off  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  then  liberated.” 

Leslie’s  new  Gas  Burner. — We  men- 
tioned Mr.  Leslie’s  invention  some  time  ago, 
as  promising  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  all 
gas  consumers.  The  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  are  now  in  operation,  and  the  result 
fully  bears  out  our  anticipations.  The  gas 
issues  from  a number  of  capillary  tubes,  placed 
concentrically,  by  which  means  very  perfect 
combustion  is  ensured. 

New  Bankruptcy  Courts. — Application 
has  been  made  to  the  city,  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Fleet  Prison, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon  it  the  pro- 
posed new  Courts  of  Bankruptcy. 

Ventilation  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. — Formal  complaint  has  been  made 
against  the  ventilation  of  this  court  (by  Dr. 
Reid),  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  improve- 
ment in  it. 

Fonthill. — We  hear  that  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a splendid  mansion  on  the  site  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  removal. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  & c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omit  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  may  be  seen 
at  our  office. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Westminster  Abbey." — A correspondent  (Mr.  Parry), 
suggests  that  piers  of  the  present  size  might  be  rendered 
equal  to  the  support  of  the  required  spire,  by  the  use  of 
cast-iron  cased  with  marble  or  stone. 

“ Dr.  L." — The  pamphlet  reached,  but  by  a rare  chance 
has  been  mislaid. 

"Amicus." — The  unfitness  of  ‘the  marble  arch  for  our 
climate  has  been  already  stated.  As,  however,  we  have  it,  it 
should  not  be  thrown  on  one  side. 

"A.  B.  C.” — Our  arrangements  are  made  for  the  meet- 
ings in  question. 

" H.  E.”  (Gray’s-Inn). — We  are  not  authorised  to  give 
the  name  required. 

“ W.”— The  expression  “ Reinstate  Dilapidations,”  is  a 
common  one,  and  though  not  strictly  correct,  is  defensible. 

“ It.  B.  If  '.” — Thanks.  The  subject  will  not  justify  en- 
graving. The  drawing  shall  be  left  at  the  office. 

"Inquiries." — The  Eidograph  is  generally  preferred  to 
the  Pentograph.  Elliott,  of  Holborn,  makes  them.  Smith, 
of  Pimlico,  near  Eccleston-bridge,  has  machinery  which  will 
make  by  steam  a set  of  wheels  (four)  in  from  forty  to  sixty 
minutes. 

“ Gas  on  Comte  rte  Vat  Marino's  principle.” — We  can 
refer  our  correspondent  to  a gentleman  who  will  give  him 
information. 

“ Country  Header."— From  15  to  20  per  cent,  used  to  be 
thought  lair.  The  majority  are  now  satie fied  with  12. 

“ W.  P." — A contradiction  has  appeared. 

“ G.  T.  J." — The  drawing  shall  be  engraved. 

J.  E."  (November.) — Our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
quotations  by  a correspondent.  It  is  contrary  to  our  prac- 
tice to  give  up  names. 

“ Modelling.’’— A Correspondent  asks  for  a recipe  for 
preparing  a composition  for  modelling,  which  has  not  wax 
for  its  basis,  or  for  tempering  ordinary  modelling  clay,  so  as 
to  adapt  it  for  working  very  small  figures  in. 

“ Fresco  Painting." — We  are  compelled  by  press  of  mat- 
ter to  postpone  Mr.  Buss’s  second  lecture  till  next  week. 

Itcceived. — “ L.,”  11  J.  I.  M.,”  “ Civis,”  11  Young  Ar- 
chitect ” (we  don’t  quite  understand;)  11  W.  J.”  (Wcst- 
boume- terrace),  “ Stcinitz,”  “ Turning  and  Mechanical 
Manipulation,”  by  Chas.  lloltzapficl,  Vol.  II.  Cutting  Tools 
and  Machines;  (The  Author,  Charing  Cross.)  “City, 
Town,  and  Country  Architecture,”  by  S.  H.  Brooks,  archi- 
tect; (Williams,  193,  Strand). 

“ Boobs  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

***  Correspondents  are  requested  to  address  all  Commu- 
nications to  the  Editor,  2,  York-strcct,  Covcnt-garden. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 


£.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  less o 5 0 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words  ....  0 1 0 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  above  5s.  a reduc- 
tion will  be  made. 


ABVERTISEMBNT8. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.— The 

principle  cf  this  valuable  invention  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Bachhoffncr  in  his  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Lectures  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION. Dr.  Ryan’s  Chemical  Lectures  daily;  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
principles  nnd  uses  of  the  Working  Models,  and  other 
specimens  of  the  Useful  Arts,  are  explained  to  the  Visitors. 
The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-Hydrogen  Microscope, 
by  Cary,  reproduced  with  the  most  interesting  Objects.  The 
latest  ’Dissolving;  Views,  by  Charles  .Smith,  are  cf  great 
beauty. — Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
nnd  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Pnving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


G ELL’S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAF- 

• FOLD,  OBSERVATORY',  or  FIRE  ESCAPE. 
— This  Machine  consists  of  a scries  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  sliding  one  within  another,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tubes  of  a tcllcscope,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes, 
but  is  especially  adapted  to  that  of  Land  Surveying,  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  ceilings  of  lofty  buildings,  hanging 
chandeliers,  fire  escape,  or  lor  elevating  penons  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  it  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  within 
its  range,  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls, — To  be  seen  at  G.  ELL’S, 
Adjustable  Scaffold,  Ladder,  and  Barrow  Manufactory,  New 
Road,  St.  Pancrns. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  YVOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  hut  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a sameness  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY' 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold 
also  at  the  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder,”  2,  Y'ork-strcct, 
Covcnt  Garden,  London  ; Hodkinson,  Widemarsh-street, 
Hereford;  It.  Sutton,  11  Review  Office,”  Nottingham;  H. 
Wills,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s 
Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridgc.  In  bottles  of  fid.  and  Is. 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in 
water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon 
of  stain. — N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


T 


HE  LIVERPOOL  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  183fi. 

Empowered  by  6 & 7 YVra.  4,  c.  119- 
is,  8,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  3,  Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house,  London. 

LONDON  BOARD. 

Chairman — Richard  Spooner,  Esq..  M.P. 
-Chairman— William  Ewart,  Esq.  M.P. 


F.  Ponsonby. 
John  Ranking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 
Win.  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
Swinton  Boult,  Esq. 


:r,  Bedford-row. 


John  Atkins,  Esq. 

Thomas  Blake,  Esq. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 

C.  Maclean  Lee,  Esq. 

James  D.  Nicol,  Esq. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Pali 

MEDICAL  REVERE 

Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.It.S. 

Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Company,  it  is 
expressly  conditioned  that  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders 
under  the  Policies  shall  not  be  restricted  by  special  contract, 
or  otherwise. 

1NSUKANCE.S  AGAINST  FIRE  are  undertaken  on  pro- 
perty of  every  description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. — Two  scales  of  premiums,  the  one 
being  much  lower  thin  usual,  securing  the  amount  of  the 
policy  without  any  addition  ; the  other,  lower  than  the  par- 
ticipating scales  generally  adopted  by  companies  offering 
uncertain  bonuses,  and  carrying  guaranteed  additions  on  a 
plan  entirely  new,  Rnd  peculiar  to  this  Institution. 

By  this  new  plan  the  insured  becomes  entitled,  after  ten 
payments,  to  a fixed  annual  bonus,  according  to  his  age  at 
the  date  of  the  insurance,  and  at  the  end  of  each  peri' d of 
ten  years,  every  policy,  until  its  amount  be  doubled,  will  be 
increased  upon  the  system  of  the  Equitable  Society,  by 
the  addition  for  every  year  it  has  existed  of  a stipulated 
bonus. 

Thus  a policy  for  1.000L  on  the  life  of  a person  aged  40 
years,  will  be  subject  to  an  annual  premium  of  32/.  14s.  6d., 
and  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  will  represent  1,101/.  13s.  4d. ; 
of  20  years,  1,305/.;  of  30  years,  1,610/.;  and  of  40  years, 
20,00/.:  but  should  the  death  occur  between  two  decennial 
periods,  say  at  the  expiration  of  25  years,  the  sum  payable 
under  the  policy  having  been  lurther  increased  by  annual 
additions  since  the  twentieth  year,  will  be  1,355/.  lbs.  8d. 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON,  Resident  Secretary. 


PREPARED  FLOOR1NC  BOARDS. 

a \ LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

« • ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 

s w BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
g - planed  to  a paralled  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
« 2 to  14  inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
^ SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Y’ard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C,  Moore  nnd  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WH AllF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfrlars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millhank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

10  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 


T 


delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
c , in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 

sington, &c.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles, 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  nnd  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciplc.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  nnd  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-hridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  tlicir  support. 

VAST  TREASURE.— The  private  Expedi- 
tion is  rapidly  fitting  out  for  recovering,  by  AUSTIN’S 
GRAND  BUOYANT  APPARATUS,  certain  treasure-ves- 
sels. sunk  in  an  easy  position  on  a neighbouring  coast,  con- 
taining gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  to  a vast  amount. 
A few  proportions  of  100/.  each  are  still  open.— Apply  or 
address  to  Mr.  AUSTIN, 9,  Artillery-place,  Finsbury-square. 

ARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead per  cwt.  27s. Od. 

Seconds 25  0 

Thirds  „ 23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  4 6 

Putty per  cwt.  7 fi 

Patent  Dryers ,,  3fi  0 

Oxford  Oltcr ,,  36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none  : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

„ Carriage ,,  12 

,,  Copal  ,,  18 

,,  Body  Copal  „ 24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan  ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgatc-strcct,  Wiiliout,  London. — 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor.  _ 

ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  plea- 
sure in  offerir.  5 to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  , . 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre,  Price  16s.  per  gallon, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  [ 
IN  GENERAL. 

GEO  RUE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  GREAT 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
beits  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  See.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
he.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upw  ards  of  sii  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  litt'e  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

INJUNCTION^ 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  vears’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  hut  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHT3,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London;  Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS. — Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds. 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

IMPORTANT 
PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

in  thtabove  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  &Co. 

115,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import-, 
ance  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description],  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel;  it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  effective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Couvex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R1  HOWARD  and  Co., 
London. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

f\  m WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
r other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
;re  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
See..  Sec.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
.ng  to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Sec.  Sec., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall- board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square, 
London. 


GAS  LIGHTING. — Churches,  Factories, 

Railway-stations,  Offices,  Sec.  Sec.,  fitted  up  for 
Gas  with  the  very  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Every 
description  of  Gas-lamp  Furniture  Manufactured  on  the  Pre- 
mises. Estimates  given,  and  Suitable  Patterns,  or  Drawings 
submitted. 

JOHNSTON,  Brothers,  Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturers 
and  Gas  Fitters,  9,  Cursitor-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  Sec.  Sec.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders.  Sec.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul's. 


GAS.— From  40  to  60  PER  CENT.  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mansions,  Mills,  Factories,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards,  Lighthouses,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Barracks,  Asylums,  Schools,  Unions  Poor-houses,  Public 
Gardens.  Sec.,  with  pure  and  brilliant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’ 
PATENT  GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  either  by  rental  or 
purchase.— Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High 
Holborn,  and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
where  the  gas  can  be  seen  manufactured  On  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  from  Ten  till  Four  daily.  Prospectuses 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
ron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  trom 
damp ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes  ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, High-street,  Lambeth,  London,  Manufacturers 
of  the  above  in  superior  glazed  STONE  WARE,  price 
7s.  6d.  each.  They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  ana  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  iron  on  account  of  their 
cleanliness  and  cheapness.  If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Trap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manu- 
facturers of  RAIN-WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


w 


ILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET. — To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c,,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour.  , 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  ia  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  " Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gower-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


FEATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying;  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam: 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  theun; 
pleasant  smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers  :— 

Mixed,  per  lb.) is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  | Best  Dantzic  Write  Goose  . . 3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  fulj  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chape;  Tottenham-court-road. 

NOTT'S  fatettt  stove, 


CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


HE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 
enabled  to  oiler  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  Sec. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


IS])  $cr  ^lajrstB'S 


ftogal  JLetters  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

> only  Patentees  of  __  „ 

THE  PATENT  ASF3ALTEO  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Fobests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  IbcL\0/ 

Honour  vblp  East  India  Company  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent  s Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  at  '^osegre 
national  bIiows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  rooting 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  ram,  8 0 • pppjw'y  pfr 
m-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  1 he  price  is  onlv  ONE  PLN  W Y il. 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying it,  with  1 tb  nw  lhn  ia^.suuw 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  1 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  Sec.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a savin  01 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  t0 

FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roots.  y 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  “15[aU0Ve 

roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNH1LL-ROW,  LONOON . 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  Been  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offi 

v Houses  of  Parliament. 
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KTO.  CXCVIII. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1846. 

HIE  fall  of  three  large  un- 
finished houses  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  instant, 
in  Alfred-place,  Thurlow- 
square,  Brompton,  when  a 
labourer,  James  Casey,  was 
killed,  coupled  with  some  similar  failures  else- 
where, has  considerably  excited  the  public. 
Mr.  Mills,  the  deputy-coroner  for  Middlesex, 
with  a very  intelligent  jury,  opened  an  inquest 
on  the  body  at  the  Hoop  and  Toy,  adjoining 
the  spot,  on  Saturday  evening,  and  continued 
it  on  Wednesday  morning  last  with  consider- 
able patience  and  care.  The  daily  papers  have 
probably  made  the  majority  of  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  accident: 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  those 
points  in  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  our 
duty  to  the  public  forces  us  to  consider;  and 
we  may  say  at  starting,  that  the  remarks  we 
may  have  to  make,  are  intended  to  apply  to  the 
system  rather  than  to  individuals,  and  that  we 
are  anxious,  on  this  occasion,  to  avoid  injuring 
or  even  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  individual 
concerned  in  it.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  builder  of 
the  houses,  is  a very  respectable  man,  and  has 
executed  some  dozens  of  houses  under  our  own 
eyes. 

I he  houses  were  four  stories  high  above  the 
ground;  they  were  built  in  between  other 
houses  previously  erected;  and  when  the  disaster 
| occurred,  the  bricklayers  were  preparing  to  top 
the  chimneys.  Fortunately  all  the  men  had 
left  with  the  exception  of  three,  or  the  sacrifice 
of  life  would  have  been  frightful. 

Mr.  Holmes  deposed  at  the  inquest  on  Sa- 
turday, that  he  had  employed  Messrs.  Em- 
mins  to  find  the  lime  and  labour  in  erecting 
the  houses,  he  (witness)  finding  the  bricks. 

I be  erection  was  commenced  about  two 
months  ago,  at  sixty-five  shillings  per  rod  by 
measurement,  to  be  finished  in  a workmanlike 
manner  to  the  satisfaction  of  witness.  The 
works  were  visited  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  the 
district-surveyor,  and  by  Mr.  Blore,the  ground 
landlord  s surveyor— the  latter  almost  daily. 

W ltness  objected  to  any  materials  be  dis- 
approved of,  and  deputed  Mr.  Chappie,  his 
foreman,  to  do  so  in  his  (witness’s)  absence. 
Mr.  Chappie  bad  done  so  with  respect  to  a 
hundred  houses  which  witness  had  erected. 
Mr.  Chappie  had  never  complained  to  witness 
i that  the  work  of  those  houses  had  not  been 
' "one  Properly.  Never  received  any  complaint 

I from  the  district-surveyor  on  the  subject.  Gave 

i the  usual  notices  required  by  the  Building  Act 
I to  the  district-surveyor,  which  was  evident  by 
his  attending.  The  landlord’s  surveyor  had 
expressed  a wish  that  hoop  iron  should  be  used 
to  tie  the  walls,  which  was  extensively  done, 
i Attnbuted  the  falling  of  the  houses  to  the  wet 
i weather  and  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
runnln£  up  and  down  the  ladder  and  scaffold 
for  some  daj-s  before,  which,  added  to  the  wet 
' weather,  occasioned  the  toppling  of  the  chim . 
neys  which  would  bring  down  the  whole  of 
the  building  with  it,  as  it  was  all  tied  together. 
Another  fact  was  to  be  considered formerly 
i persons  building  could  put  wood  in  party-walls, 
i but  since  the  new  Building  Act  had  come  into 
i operation,  not  an  inch  must  be  put  in.  In 
' witness  s opinion,  as  a builder,  party-walls  are 
i not  so  sound  now  as  they  were  before.  Had 
i heard  many  other  builders  say  so.  Buildings 
i were  more  substantial  with  wood  bond,  and 
; raorG  safe>  for  hoop -iron  bond  will  bend, 
l l he  reason  for  leaving  out  wood  was  to  pre- 
' vcnt  tlie  extension  of  fires,  and  therefore 
1 thought  the  benefit  derived  from  the  alteration 
' was  greater  than  the  injury.  The  bricks  used 


were  Cowley  bricks,  which  were  considered  the 
best  of  bricks.  The  mortar  was  good,  for  he 
had  seen  worse  on  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Donaldson  being  called,  said  that  he 
had  found  no  occasion  to  complain  of  the  ma- 
terials used  or  the  mode  of  erection,  except 
that  they  put  bats,  which  are  small  bricks,  at 
the  foundation,  when  he  wished  them  to  put 
good  bricks  there.  His  duty  was  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  building  under  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Alexander  (the  owner  of  the  property),  and 
Mr.  Blore,  his  surveyor,  was  the  person  to 
object  to  any  materials.  Thought  the  lime 
used  good.  Could  not  prevent  builders  using 
bats.  He  had  only  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  bricks  used,  and  not  with  the  form  or 
size. 

Mr.  Holmes  observed  that  he  had  had 
several  walls  not  raised  very  high  fall,  and  so 
had  other  builders. 

.Mr.  Donaldson  further  said,  that  a house 
might  as  well  be  run  up  in  six  weeks  as  in  six 
months,  and  therefore  he  could  not  complain 
in  this  case  of  haste  ! The  chimneys  above  the 
attic  floor,  for  the  20  feet,  were  1 foot  10  inches 
thick,  and  when  that  toppled  over,  it  took  the 
attic  joists  with  it,  which  caused  the  front  and 
back  walls  to  double  in,  being  in  a green  state. 
As  to  the  prohibition  of  wood,  he  and  about 
twenty  other  surveyors  were  applied  to,  bv 
both  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
for  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
decided  that  keeping  wood  out  of  party  walls 
would  eiiect  a great  saving  from  fire.  If  a 
building  was  examined  after  a fire,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  wood  was  all  burnt  out,  and  only 
holes  left  in  the  walls.  Thought  an  iron  hoop 
tie  was  as  good  as  a wood  one.  No  wood  was 
now  permitted  in  a party-wall.  Thought  more 
timber  might  be  put  in  front  walls.  Wet 
weather  had  a great  effect  on  buildings  that 
were  going  on.  He  considered  that  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  men  running  up  and  down  the 
ladder  and  scaffold,  was  very  likely  to  have 
caused  the  toppling  of  the  chimneys  when  the 
scaffold  was  removed,  which  the  deceased  and 
Collins  were  engaged  in  doing  at  the  time  of 
the  fall.  Mortar  when  used  ought  to  be  let 
set;  for  when  it  is  moved  by  the  oscillation  he 
had  spoken  of,  it  gets  rotten. 

Mr.  Blore,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him, 
said  he  saw  the  buildings  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  he  complained  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient bonding  in  the  wall,  and  told  the  work- 
men that  they  must  take  five  or  six  courses  of 
bricks  off.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  not 
been  done,  as  the  wall  had,  before  it  fell,  been 
carried  up  to  a great  height.  Did  not  stay  to 
see  that  it  was  done.  Preferred  bond  timber, 
but  iron  tying  does  for  it.  Wood  bond  was 
liable  to  fire.  Thought,  when  he  was  last 
there,  that  they  were  getting  on  too  fast,  but 
he  had  no  power  to  stop  them  ! In  his  opi- 
nion wood  was  the  best  bond  and  tie  to  a wall 
that  could  possibly  be  had. 

At  the  resumed  hearing  on  Wednesday, 
Michael  Ilockwell  deposed  that  he  was  fore- 
man over  the  bricklayers,  and  had  been  en- 
gaged on  the  row  of  houses  for  the  last  six 
months.  The  three  houses  in  question  had 
been  in  hand  aboutsix  weeks.  Had  been  told 
to  do  the  work  in  a workmanlike  manner.  Had 
never  complained  that  there  were  too  many 
bats,  and  that  they  were  bad.  Had  not  com- 
plained of  the  mortar  to  any  one.  It  worked 
very  easy.  'Thought  too  many  bats  had  not 
been  used.  Had  he  been  building  his  own 
house,  he  should  have  used  more.  Had  used 
worse  mortar  on  Government  building.  Had 
he  made  the  mortar,  he  should  have  used  three 
barrels  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  which  he  consi- 
dered would  be  sufficient  for  any  thing.  If 
one  more  barrel  of  sand  was  used’  to  that,  the 
mortar  would  he  inferior.  Inferior  mortar 
was  sometimes  used  for  party-walls.  Could 
not  account  for  the  fall  of  the  houses.  Had 
worked  for  Mr.  Grissell.  Hcd  used  worse 
mortar,  and  had  used  better,  but  then  it 
was  nearly  all  lime.  Good  mortar  would  stick 
to  the  bricks  if  it  had  stood  long  enough  to  set 
—say  four  months,  but  bad  mortar  would  not. 
Could  not  say  if  it  was  the  bricks,  the  mortar, 
or  the  iron  tying  that  first  gave  way.  The  wall 
was  held  by  iron  hooping,  which  ran  along 
throughout  it.  It  was  tied  wherever  they 
could  do  so.  Did  not  think  iron  tying  so  safe 
as  wood.  Thought  the  want  of  wood  bond 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  falling  of  the 
houses. 


Patrick  Marra,  a labourer,  deposed  that  he 
made  the  mortar,  but  had  no  directions  as  to 
the  making  of  it.  Thought  about  four  bushels 
ot  sand  to  one  of  lime  was  the  quantity  he 
used,  and,  as  no  complaint  or  fault  was  found 
with  him  about  it,  he  went  on  so  from  first  to 
last.  Had  made  mortar  at  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  for  Mr.  Hoof,  but  had  there 
done  so  under  the  direction  of  a foreman,  who, 
when  he  did  not  like  it,  told  witness  to  put  in 
more  lime. 

Thomas  Hanniland,  a carpenter  in  the  era- 
p oyofMr.  Ilolmes,  says  he  was  engaged  on 
the  works : Could  not  say  how  the  houses 
came  to  fall.  Thought  they  bad  been  run  up 
too  quickly  in  damp  weather.  They  had  been 
only  five  weeks  in  erecting,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  two  months.  Had  not  com- 
plained about  the  quickness,  as  that  was  not 
witness  s place.  When  they  were  got  up  to 
about  the  first  floor,  the  weather  was  very  wet  • 
and  lie  thought  that  the  lower  part  was  not 
sufficiently  set  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  upper 
part.  1 he  walls  were  tied  by  irons  which 
were  torn  out.  Could  lay  the  accident  to  no- 
thing but  the  dampness  of  the  walls.  Con- 
sidered the  second  floor  gave  way  first.  There 
was  a great  deficiency  in  the  bond,  as  the  law 
does  not  now  allow  timber  to  be  used,  and 
iron  bond  does  not  stand.  That  was  the  opi- 
nion of  all  working  men.  No  wood  is  now 
used  in  party-walls,  as  a bond.  All  the  wood 
that  is  now  put  in  must  be  as  a rest,  and  not 
longwise.  Considered  the  chimneys  could  not 
have  given  way  at  the  top,  as  the  scaffold  was  a 
support  to  it.  Should  say  the  chimneys  were 
run  up  about  40  feet  above  the  top  flooring. 
Considered  the  wall  would  not  have  buckled 
had  bond  timber  been  used  in  it. 

Mr.  Blore  said,  that  if  he  was  building  for  a 
gentleman,  he  should  require  in  both  cases  that 
stock  bricks  should  be  used,  and  that  the  mor- 
tar should  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two 
and  a half  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or  of  three  to 
one.  Thought  four  to  one  was  not  a fair  pro- 
portion of  ingredients.  That  was  witness’s 
opinion;  but  Dr.  Higgins,  an  eminent  writer 
on  buildings,  was  of  opinion  the  proportion 
might  be  seven  to  one.  Had  since  tried  the 
mortar,  and  found  it  substantial.  Had  com- 
plained to  Mr.  Holmes  of  bats  being  used, 
haying  found  them  being  put  even  in  the 
chimneys.  The  difference  in  the  price  of 
stock  bricks  from  bats  was  6s.  per  1,000. 
The  other  houses  were  huilt  more  care- 
fully than  those  in  question,  double  the  time 
having  been  taken,  and  the  materials  hav- 
ing been  better.  Had  no  authority,  if  he 
disapproved  of  the  material  and  haste,  to  stop 
the  work,  but  could  withhold  his  certificate 
when  they  were  finished.  Had  no  doubt  but 
that  haste  was  very  prejudicial.  Mr.  Donald- 
son, the  district-surveyor,  had  the  power  to 
stop  the  building  by  giving  the  proper  notice, 
when  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
referees,  who  have  the  power  to  order  what  is 
bad  to  be  pulled  down,  or  the  builders  to  be 
indicted. 

Mr.  Bloomfield,  the  deputy  district-surveyor, 
begged  to  inform  the  jury  that  the  district- 
surveyor  had,  under  the  1 8th  section  of  the 
New  Building  Act,  the  power  of  stopping 
buildings,  only  when  irregular  as  to  the  di- 
mensions. 

Mr.  Blore  said  he  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
accident  to  the  reckless  system  of  running  up 
a heavy  weight  of  materials  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more,  without  any  support, 
and  to  a number  of  men  running  up  a scaf- 
fold with  a wall  in  such  a state.  He  also 
thought  the  materials  were  not  of  the  best, 
description. 

After  consulting  an  hour  and  a half,  the 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

“ That  the  deceased,  James  Casey,  was  killed 
by  the  sudden  falling  of  certain  houses  in 
Alfred-place  West,  and  that  the  houses  so  fell 
because  they  were  not  securely  built;  and  in 
returning  this  verdict,  the  jury  express  their 
consideration  (founded  on  the  evidence  and 
opinions  laid  before  them)  that  the  said  houses 
were  built  more  rapidly  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  built,  considering  the  dampness  of  the 
weather,  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  the  di- 
rections of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  com- 
pelled the  builders  to  construct  the  party-walls 
without  bond  timber.  At  the  same  time,  the 
jury  hope  that  next  year  the  erection  of  party- 
walls  with,  and  without,  bond  timber  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  investigation, 
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through  the  evidence  of  practical  working 
builders,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  with  a 
view  to  ensure  a safer  mode  of  erecting  places 
constructed  chiefly  of  bricks.  The  jury,  more- 
over, cannot  separate  without  stating  their 
conviction,  that  an  effectual  supervision  of  the 
work,  in  all  its  divisions,  was  not  exercised  by 
the  persons  having  authority  over  it,  at  the 
time  when  the  houses  in  question  were  being 
built.” 

Specimens  of  the  mortar  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  several  parties  ; we  had,  how- 
ever, examined  the  ruins  immediately  after 
the  occurrence,  and  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  the  work  was  far  from  what  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  some  of  the  witnesses, 
that  it  was  no  worse  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  cases.  The  whole  was  lying  a mass 
of  rubbish  on  the  ground  ; the  bricks  had  se- 
parated entirely  from  the  mortar,  and  were  as 
clean  as  if  they  had  never  been  used. 

We  have  on  various  occasions  pointed  out 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  bricklaying  is 
now  performed  in  England,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  state  of  things.  “ Ope- 
ratives, speaking  generally,  have  ceased  to  feel 
interested  in  the  production  of  good  work  ; all 
they  desire  is  to  get  over  the  ground,  and 
very  often  this  is  the  case  with  their  masters 
too.”  “ Ilasty  bad  work,  induced  by  compe- 
tition and  the  operations  of  speculative 
builders,  has  become  so  much  the  habit  of  our 
bricklayers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  ca- 
pable of  producing  superior  work ; or,  at  all 
events,  it  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  hasty,  careless  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
exercise  the  skill  they  possess.”*  Use  begets 
indifference  : whatever  has  answered  the  pur- 
pose once,  will  do  so  again,  it  is  thought;  and 
so  men  go  on,  house  after  house,  in  the  same 
defective  course,  without  once  thinking  of  its 
inefficiency,  or  making  any  efforts  at  improve- 
ment. The  use  of  hungry  sand  dug  on  the  spot, 
little  fitted  for  the  purpose  ; mortar  joints  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ; upright  joints  one 
over  another,  and  scarcely  any  headers  running 
through  the  wall, — are  defects  to  be  found  in 
half  the  buildings  erected : and  we  mention 
them  here,  not  with  reference  particularly  to 
the  failure  under  notice,  but  to  the  present 
state  of  house-building  generally.  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  an  accident  does  occasionally,  too 
often,  indeed,  occur,  but  that  structures  so 
raised  should  stand  at  all.  We  repeat  our 
agreement,  therefore,  with  those  who  said  the 
work  in  Alfred-place,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not 
worse  than  in  many  other  houses,  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  give  more  blame  to  the  work- 
men engaged  where  it  did  fall,  than  to  those 
who  were  concerned  where  it  happened  to 
stand. 

The  surveyor  employed  by  the  ground 
landlord  is  the  same  gentleman  who  recently 
thought  fit  to  advertise  an  impudent  piece  of 
special  pleading,  to  contradict  a fact  stated  in 
our  columns.  Were  we  actuated  by  motives 
such  as  he  was  silly  enough  to  ascribe  to  us 
on  that  occasion,  the  present  occurrence  would 
offer  opportunity  far  too  tempting  to  be  passed 
over.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  run  no 
chance  of  being  misinterpreted,  we  withhold 
comment  on  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

In  the  case  of  the  district  surveyor,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  we  can  speak  without  the  proba- 
bility of  misconception  ; and  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  should  still  feel  bound  to  express  our 
opinion  on  a part  of  the  statement  made  by 
that  gentleman,  involving  as  it  does  a question 
in  which  the  public  are  importantly  concerned. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  “ that  his  duty  was  only 
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to  attend  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
landlord’s  surveyor  was  the  proper  person  to 
object  to  bad  materials.  He,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, could  not  prevent  builders  using  bats. 
He  had  only  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
bricks  used,  and  not  with  the  form  or  size.” 
Now,  from  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this, 
and  other  parts  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  evidence, 
namely,  that  the  district  surveyor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  stability  of  the  structure  under 
his  superintendence,  so  long  as  he  finds  that 
the  bricks  are  good,  and  the  walls  of  the 
thickness  prescribed,  we  entirely  dissent;  and 
if  this  opinion  be  held  by  the  district  surveyors 
generally,  as  we  A snow  it  is  by  some,  it  is  quite 
time  that  a proper  understanding  on  the  point 
should  be  come  to. 

Unless  the  Act  provides  for  the  public 
safety,  it  does  nothing,  or,  rather,  worse  than 
nothing.  Why  are  we  willing  to  pay  ten 
shillings,  to  the  proper  officer  when  we  put  on 
a four  feet  chimney-pot,  and  another  ten  shil- 
lings when  we  want  to  cut  an  opening  for  a 
window  in  the  back  wall, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  three  guineas  when  we  first  built  the  house, 
— but  on  the  ground,  that  by  the  arrangement 
which  compels  this,  we  get  rid  of  the  risk  of  a 
neighbour’s  pot  falling  on  our  heads,  or  another 
man  letting  down  his  wall  at  the  moment 
we  are  passing.  If,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  payment, — payments  to  the  extent  of 
20,000/.  in  fourteen  months,  be  it  remembered, 
— a man  may  still  so  form  his  roof  as  to  thrust 
out  the  front  of  his  house,  or  our  neighbour  so 
construct  a wall  of  bats  without  bond,  that 
it  will  fall  in  upon  us  before  it  is  finished, 
away  goes  all  assurance  of  safety  ; and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  are  we  paying 
for?  It  cannot  be  for  imposing  on  ourselves 
annoying  regulations ; — certainly  not  to  pro- 
vide incomes  for  a certain  number  of  sur- 
veyors. If  it  is  not  for  the  general  safety,  it 
is  for  nothing. 

What  says  the  Act  itself?  It  is  for  “ regu- 
lating the  construction  of  buildings ;”  the 
surveyors  appointed  are  to  be  in  “ possession 
of  due  scientific  and  practical  qualifications,” 
— (what  for,  if  not  to  determine  when  work 
is  properly  or  improperly  done) ; they  are  to 
see  that  every  external  and  party-wall  is 
“based  upon  solid  ground,  or  upon  other 
sufficient  foundation;”  that  every  external 
wall  and  party-wall  “ be  built  of  sound  bricks 
or  of  stone,  laid  in  and  with  mortar  or  cement 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  solid  work,”  and 
that  every  chimney  breast  “ be  of  sound  bricks 
properly  bonded,  and  the  joints  of  the  work 
filled  in  with  good  mortar  or  cement; — so  that 
it  is  clear  district  surveyors  are  the  proper 
persons  to  complain  if  the  materials  or  work- 
manship be  improper;  and  in  fact,  if  they  do 
not  do  so,  are  neglecting  the  duty  they  have 
solemnly  declared  they  will  faithfully  perform. 
Their  real  office  is  not  to  raise  difficulties  and 
obstacles  by  a quibbling  reading,  or  a caprici- 
ous adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  in  every 
unimportant  particular, — not  to  manufacture 
reasons  for  obtaining  fees,  but  to  see  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Act  properly  carried  out, 
namely  to  protect  the  public  and  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

Leaving  the  general  question,  we  would  say 
a few  words  on  Mr.  Donaldson’s  remark,  that 
“ a house  might  as  well  be  run  up  in  six  weeks 
as  in  six  months,”  and  we  do  so  because  we 
fear  it  is  calculated,  expressed  thus  without 
modification,  to  have  a bad  effect.  If  a house 
be  built  in  good  weather ; with  sound  stock 
bricks,  and  not  more  than  enough  mortar,  of 
Thames  sand  and  stone  lime;  if  the  arches  be 
putin,  and  four  or  five  courses  of  bricks  allround 


the  building,  be  carried  up  in  Roman  cement 
(without  which  iron  hoop  bond  is  unquestion- 
ably less  efficient  than  the  old  wood  bond,  with 
all  its  faults),  then  it  may  be  done  without  risk 
with  great  rapidity.  In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  mass  of  houses  built  on  speculation,  in  five 
instances  out  of  six,  none  of  these  requirements 
are  attended  to,  and  the  haste  alluded  to  would 
obviously  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

The  latter  part  of  the  verdict  will  doubtless 
lead  to  some  discussion,  many  of  the  best 
houses  erected  in  London  during  the  last  ton 
years,  having  no  wood  bond  ; but  we  cannot 
now  go  further  into  the  subject. 


PRACTICE  OF  FRESCO  PAINTING* 

HISTORICAL  AND  DECORATIVE  ART. 

Mr.  Buss  commenced  his  second  lecture  by 
giving  a hasty  sketch  of  the  progress  of  fresco 
in  Italy,  from  the  revival  of  art  uuder  the  Greek 
painters,  to  its  highest  point  of  excellence  at 
the  period  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  Corregio  ; from  thence  to 
its  gradual  decline  into  mere  allegory,  dexterity 
of  manifestation  and  conventional  display  ; and 
ultimately,  to  its  comparative  disuse  in  assisting 
the  architect  to  adorn  the  interior  of  public 
buildings,  or  the  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
Fresco  was  superseded  by  the  use  of  oil,  which 
latter,  by  its  superior  power  of  mere  imitation, 
mainly  assisted  in  producing  the  abandonment 
of  fresco  painting. 

The  depressed  state  of  art,  especially  that 
employed  to  embellish  ceilings, staircases,  halls, 
and  churches,  was  at  length  so  distasteful  to 
the  French  artists,  that  as  a school  they  en- 
deavoured to  improve  it,  by  having  recourse 
to  the  treasures  of  antiquity  ; and,  losing  sight 
of  nature,  produced  under  David  and  many  of 
his  school,  mere  imitations  of  the  antique  statues, 
with  little  or  no  appearance  of  vitality  in  the 
figures  they  introduced  upon  their  canvass. 
In  Germany  the  artists  having  experience  of 
the  vicious  style  of  David  and  his  followers, 
sought  for  a renovation  of  their  school,  by 
studying  profoundly  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian  painters  preceding  Raffaelle;  which 
works  they  considered  purer  in  sentiment,  and 
essentially  befitting  a style  of  art  professing  to 
be  truly  Christian,  and  u'nmixed  with  the  classic 
forms,  allusions,  and  allegories,  which  after- 
wards became  engrafted  upon  the  arts.  Cor- 
nelius and  other  German  artists  explained 
their  views,  and  the  Chevalier  Bartholdy  im- 
mediately gave  them  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  their  intentions,  by  having  his  villa  painted. 
This  example  was  followed  by  another  patron, 
and  was  approved  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who, 
when  an  occasion  offered,  became  the  liberal 
encourager  of  Cornelius  and  his  fiiends,  and 
has  given  existence  and  renown  to  the  present 
German  school  of  art.  At  the  time  when 
Chevalier  Bartholdy  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  German  school,  by  having  his  villa 
painted,  at  a very  moderate  remuneration  to 
the  artists,  there  were  many  English  artists 
and  English  noblemen  in  Rome;  but  so  great 
an  example  was  not  then  considered  worthy  to 
be  followed. 

In  France,  fresco  appears  to  be  superseded 
by  encaustic  painting,  in  which  latter  style 
the  Madeleine  Church,  and  that  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette,  are  painted.  Some  frescoes 
are  to  be  seen  in  a few  churches  which  have 
a good  effect,  those  in  St.  Sulpice  excepted, 
which  are,  in  choice  of  subject  and  arrange- 
ment of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  quite  unsuited 
to  fresco,  and  extremely  vulgar  in  sentiment; 
fortunately  they  are  dropping  off  the  walls  and 
ceilings.  M.  Delaroche  has  lately  executed  a 
surprising  work  in  the  heinicycle  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts;  this  is  painted  in  oil  upon  an 
absorbent  ground  of  plaster,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  picture  is  almost  entirely  free  from  gloss. 
In  this  country,  fresco  has  been  formerly  much 
used  in  the  decoration  of  churches,  public  edi- 
fices, and  even  dwelling-houses,  as  discoveries 
prove  on  occasions,  when  surviving  good  taste, 
and  a love  for  ancient  monuments,  have  re- 
moved the  cumbrous  screens,  false  ceilings, 
wainscotings,  and  other  architectural  abomi- 
nations, which  ignorance,  bigotry,  or  church- 
wardenism,  had  thrust  before  some  of  our  finest 
antiquities.  • — 
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Many  of  our  churches  possess  clear  evidence 
of  the  frequent  use  of  painting;,  either  in  fresco 
or  tempera — probably  a mixture  of  both — on 
the  vaulting;,  walls,  and  pillars.  At  Durham 
Cathedral,  in  the  Galilee  Chapel — at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  also  in  the  crypt;  and  there 
are  traces  of  a picture  in  an  arched  recess  in 
the  choir  at  Preston  Church,  Sussex,  at  Mid 
Lavant  Church,  Sussex,  and  at  Melcombe 
Horsey  Church,  Dorset ; and  many  other  speci- 
mens of  painting  have  been  discovered.  Oil 
painting  appears  to  have  been  seldom  employed 
for  mural  decoration.  Whether  the  mode  em- 
ployed was  fresco,  or  mixed  with  tempera,  is  of 
little  moment;  we  have  unquestionable  autho- 
rity  to  prove,  that  painting  was  most  extensively 
employed  by  the  clergy  and  the  architects  of 
the  middle  ages,  to  the  extent  of  entirely  cover- 
ing the  interior  of  churches  with  pictures  and 

I ornamental  colour.  This  mode  of  decoration 
is  being  partly  revived  in  the  restored  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  and  some  other 
churches  ; in  London,  at  the  Temple  Church  ; 
and  it  is  stated  to  be  the  case  at  the  Round 
Church,  Cambridge. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  the  fact 
of  the  Painted  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  having  been  painted  by 
Englishmen  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
remains  of  these  pictures,  which  existed  a few 
years  ago,  shewed  them  to  have  been  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  most  interesting  to  the  artist 
and  antiquary. 

In  dwelling-houses,  tapestry  (which  is  paint- 
ing with  worsted  instead  of  lime  or  white  lead) 
was  much  used,  probably  from  the  increase  of 
comfort  by  its  warmth,  the  convenience  of  re- 
moving it  from  place  to  place,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  was  rolled  up  and  packed  away 
until  wanted  again. 

The  Reformation  came,  and  with  it  the 
t destruction  of  our  ancient  works  of  art.  Sledge- 
hammers battered  to  pieces  saints, their  shrines, 
their  canopies — and  what  hammers  could  not 
effect,  yellow-wash  and  white- wash  completed. 
This  taste  became  universal,  and  has  to  this 
hour  been  swallowing  up  every  remnant  of  our 
ancient  pictures. 

Fanaticism  and  bigotry  scared  painting 
entirely  out  of  our  religious  edifices  ; but  it  was 
found  that  decoration  was  still  required  in  the 
■ royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  our  nobility, 
i Painting  was  then  proposed,  and  at  once 
I adopted  in  its  debased  state  ; acres  of  surface 
> were  covered  with  oil  painting,  by  Verrio, 

- Lagucrre,  Thornhill,  and  others.  Allegory  be- 
} came  the  rage  ; gods  of  the  heathen  mythology, 

* heroes,  ancient  and  modern,  smiling  compla- 
cently in  the  costume  of  Caesar  with  the  flowing 
wig  of  Charles  II.,  and  goddesses  perched  on 
brassy  clouds,  clad  in  shot  silks,  and  leering 
like  the  beauties  of  the  merry  monarch’s  court. 
Ol  such  taste,  the  royal  palaces  and  mansions 
of  the  nobility  afford  many  examples. 

Fresco  at  this  time  was  nearly  forgotten, 
or  heard  of  but  seldom.  Guiseppe  Bor- 
f gius  in  1750  painted  some  frescoes  for  Lord  le 
ft  Hespenser.  Mr.  Barker  at  Bath  painted  one. 
i!  Rigaud,  the  royal  academician,  also  painted 
1 in  fresco  ; and  Mr.  Aglio,  an  artist  from  Italy, 

I has,  during  a residence  of  forty  years  in  this 
r country,  executed  some  frescoes  at  Moorfields 
:1  Chapel;  in  the  town-hall,  Manchester;  and 
H1  the  curved  surface  over  the  altar  in  the  new 
ft  Catholic  chapel  near  the  City-road. 

| The  burning  down  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
D ment  was  an  event  that,  almost  instantaneously, 

| exposed  the  weakness  of  the  British  school  of 
J art  in  historical  painting.  Historical  art  had 
> been  nearly  starved  out  of  the  country,  by  the 
I)  indifference  shewn  for  efforts  in  this  style. 

1 I atrons  felt  high  art  had  not  been  encouraged, 

1 (concluded  it  could  not  exist  in  this  country, 

' ian.d  talked  of  sending  for  Germans  ! but  as  in 
ill  this  country  it  is  usual  to  try  the  accused 
Lbefore  final  condemnation,  trial  exhibitions 
'J  were  solicited  and  granted,  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable results.  At  the  same  time,  his  royal 
Bihighness  Prince  Albert  invited  some  of  our 
omost  eminent  artists  to  make  trials  in  fresco, 
tifor  a summer-house  in  the  gardens  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  success  of  these  gentlemen  dif- 
fered, having  to  do  with  an  entirely  novel 
umode  of  proceeding,  and  with  very  limited 
^capabilities  compared  with  those  of  oil,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  But  these 
trials,  followed  up  by  the  exhibitions  of  fresco 
i ipamting  and  cartoon  drawing,  held  at  West- 
iminster  Hall,  sufficiently  proved,  that  the 


English  school  only  requires  encouragement  to 
attain  an  equal  rank  with  the  continental 
schools  of  art ; and  the  fresco  executed  by  Mr. 
Dyce,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a specimen, 
appears  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  ; 
so  much  so,  that  Messrs.  Maelise,  Cope,  and 
Horsley,  are  commissioned  to  proceed  with 
three  other  frescoes  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  an  entire  change  in  the  subjects  of  pa- 
tronage will  be  required,  before  high  art  can 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  excellence  in  this 
country 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  cut  the  su- 
perfluous plaster,  or  intonaco,|from  the  portion 
of  the  fresco  painted  during  the  preceding 
lecture,  and  directed  his  assistant  to  lay  fresh 
plaster  close  up  to  the  picture  which  remained. 
During  the  time  the  plaster  was  being  laid, 
Mr.  Buss  explained  the  method  of  adapting  the 
outlines,  so  as  to  coincide  with  and  conceal  the 
joints  of  the  old  and  new  plaster,  and  by  dia- 
grams exemplified  the  judicious  and  injudi- 
cious contrivance  of  these  joints.  When  the 
intonaco  bad  properly  set,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded with  the  background  (having  traced 
the  forms  from  the  cartoon),  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  sufficiently  covered  the  picture 
to  shew  the  mode  by  which  the  artist 
in  fresco  joins  the  work  of  one  day  to 
that  of  another.  He  then  stated,  it  must  be 
quite  evident  that  great  skill  and  a completely 
arranged  subject,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  fresco  painting  (which  ought 
to  be  pure  fresco  without  retouching),  so  that 
each  day’s  work  on  a picture  should  be  so  com- 
plete in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  entire  com- 
position as  not  to  require  to  be  again  touched. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  practice  of  re- 
touching fresco,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
pure  state  of  fresco  is  far  preferable  to  one 
that  is  retouched,  for  the  conditions  of  per- 
manency of  colour.  Freedom  from  gloss  on 
the  surface,  and  capability  of  cleaning  (espe- 
cially the  latter)  required  by  her  Majesty’s 
commissioners,  can  only  be  fully  complied  with 
by  employing  pure  fresco.  Encaustic,  tempera, 
its  modifications,  and  oil-painting,  were  then 
described  and  compared  with  each  other,  and 
references  made  to  various  works  in  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  painting.  To  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  due  the  merit  of  having  explored 
the  depths,  and  transparent  richness,  peculiar 
to  an  oil  or  varnish  medium,  which  in  this  in- 
spect has  raised  the  English  school  above 
those  of  the  continent ; but  a change  in  the 
public  taste  has  been  gradually  brought  about 
for  light  and  delicate  arrangements  of  colour, 
and  effect  of  light  and  shade,  produced  most 
probably  by  the  lighter  style  of  architecture 
and  decoration  in  use  for  domestic  edifices  for 
several  years  past.  Of  fresco  applied  to  ex- 
ternal decoration  many  specimens  exist,  and 
sgrafilo  or  scratched  work,— consisting  of  a 
thin  coat  of  white  plaster  over  a black  grouud, 
which  whi  te  plaster  being  removed  or  scratched 
through,  in  forms  similar  to  a hatched  draw- 
ing, produced  an  effect  approaching  to  bas- 
relief, — was  also  employed  by  Polidoro  da  Ca- 
ravaggio on  the  exterior  of  buildings.  But 
fresco  was  extensively  employed  on  the  out- 
side of  even  private  dwelling-houses,  and 
among  the  eminent  names  of  the  artists  who 
executed  them,  are  those  of  Titian  and  Tinto- 
retto. In  Germany,  the  Isar  gate,  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  theatre  at  Munich,  and  other  ex- 
amples, exist  of  external  painting. 

In  this  country,  Rigaud,  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  painted  some  frescoes  on  the 
outside  of  Sheringham’s  house,  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  and  a few  examples  of  modern 
external  ornamental  painting  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  surely  an  application  of  art  which 
was  not  beneath  the  notice  of  Titian, Tintoretto, 
and  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  the  Caracci, 
in  Italy,  and  of  Rigaud,  who  was  eminent  in 
his  day,  might  be  made  available  to  the  artists 
of  the  present  time. 

Extraordinary  advances  have  been  made 
within  a few  years,  in  the  internal  and  external 
architectural  arrangements  of  houses  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  Architects  of  eminence 
have  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  some  beautiful  shops  now  adorn  our  towns  ; 
and  a tradesman  about  to  commence  business 
on  a grand  scale  might,  by  engaging  an  archi- 
tect and  a painter,  have  a beautiful  design  taste- 
fully executed,  ata  cost  much  less  in  amount  than 
the  methods  of  advertisement  resorted  to  in 


almosst  every  instance.  When  the  splendour 
of  the  Parisian  cafes  is  remembered,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  latterly,  in  this  country,  paint- 
ing has  been  but  sparingly  employed  in  aid  of 
architecture. 

Fresco  is  particularly  adapted  for  a good 
effect  in  entrance-halls,  colonnades,  conserva- 
tories, piazzas,  cloisters,  panels,  and  other 
large  compartments  either  on  the  outside  or 
inside  of  public  or  private  edifices  : and  in  the 
present  crisis  of  art  in  this  country,  every  exer- 
tion should  be  made  to  introduce  this  method 
of  painting,  by  all  who  possess  any  power  to  do 
so.  For  without  a liberal  encouragement  from 
the  Government,  or  private  or  public  encourage- 
ment, the  present  movement  in  art  will  pass 
away,  comparatively  impotent  in  working  those 
changes  in  the  English  school,  which  are  most 
earnestly  desired  by  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
arts  of  this  country.  Our  public  institutions, 
corporate  bodies,  colleges,  and  art- unions, 
possess  great  powers  to  advance  the  cause  of 
high  art.  In  this  way  the  Town-hall  at 
Elbufeldt,  the  Franciscan  church  at  Siittegart 
and  the  town-hall  at  Frankfort  have  been  deco- 
rated with  frescoes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
great  efforts  will  be  made,  in  order  to  effect  a 
permanent  advance  of  historical  art  in  England 

Historical  art  has,  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  been  synonymous  with  poverty ; and 
the  fate  of  Barry,  Fuseli,  Blake,  Hilton, 
Briggs,  and  others,  must  be  remembered  with 
pain,  sacrificed,  as  they  were,  in  an  endeavour 
to  keep  alive  the  expiring  embers  of  historic 
art. 

In  all  departments  of  science  and  literature 
England  has  maintained  a proud  position  ; and 
it  cannot  rationally  be  supposed,  that  with  duo 
encouragement  in  historic  art,  English  artists 
would  not  equal  those  of  other  nations.  In 
that  department  of  art  which  has  been  en- 
couraged in  this  country,  they  have  ever  been 
found  equal  to  the  demands  on  their  talents. 
In  portraiture,  landscape,  and  pictures  of  social 
or  domestic  life,  and  in  the  art  of  engraving, 
this  country  may  claim  a superiority  over  other- 
nations. 

Let  the  artists  of  England  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  those  of  Italy,  France  or  German  v, 
and  with  the  impetus  afforded  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Fine  Aits,  a school  of  historical 
painting  will  arise  worthy  of  the  country,  and 
we  shall  bear  no  more  of  sending  for  a French 
or  a German  artist  to  depict  the  virtues  of  an 
Alfred,  or  the  achievements  of  a Nelson  or  a 
Wellington. 


DECORATIVE  PROJECTIONS. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Sir,— The  award  of  the  Official  Referees, 
relative  to  projections  of  shop  fronts,  &c.,  pub- 
lished in  your  journal  of  the  1-lth  instant,  in- 
volves matter  of  the  most  serious  importance 
not  only  to  the  profession,  but  also  to  the’ 
owners  of  ground  in  the  metropolis.  Without 
reference  to  the  particular  case,  the  principle 
therein  enunciated  is  no  less  than  this,— that 
in  almost  every  case  of  a rebuilding  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  every  inch  of  ground  is 
so  valuable  that  the  houses  are  split  up  into 
small  tenements,  the  owner  must,  without 
compensation,  or  even  without  any  adequate 
benefit  to  the  public,  as  I shall  subsequently 
shew,  give  up  a portion  of  bis  ground,  or 
forego  all  attempt  at  architectural  decoration. 
The  statement  made  in  the  award,  that  the 
rule  has  been  “ misapprehended  by  builders 
and  many  district  surveyors,”  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Official  Referees  to  act  upon  the 
assumed  legal  construction  of  the  clauses  in 
the  case  submitted,  and  your  editorial  remark 
at  the  conclusion,  all  evidently  shew  that  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  suggested  by  the 
award,  would,  if  correct,  entail  great  injustice 
and  injury  on  the  profession. 

I have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  city 
of  London,  as  the  part  of  the  metropolis  where 
the  effects  of  this  award  would  be  most  severely 
felt ; for  there  the  “ general  line  of  fronts  in 
the  streets  ” are  most  frequently  tangential 
with  the  line  of  the  public  way.  Under  this 
award,  therefore,  if  a citizen  is  desirous  of 
having  a window-cap  or  cornice  to  his  house 
(I  will  not  at  present  allude  to  shop-fronts, 
which  form  a distinct  class),  he  must  set  back 
his  house  10  or  18  inches,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  order  that  the  said  cornice  should  not  over- 
hang the  public  way.  Suppose  it  done,  and 
the  house  set  back,  what  advantage  is  gained  ? 
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I cannot  imagine  that  the  Legislature,  by  a 
side-wind,  intended  in  this  irregular  manner 
to  widen  the  thoroughfares,  as  it  would  thus 
only  be  done  piecemeal,  at  the  option  ot  the 
building  owners  ; and  the  lines  of  streets  would 
present  a serrated  jagged  appearance,  like  an 
awkward  squad  regiment,  and  be  full  of  nooks 
and  nuisance  corners.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  house  is  set  back,  the  paving  committee 
will  take  possession  of  the  ground  surrendered, 
pave  up  to  the  line  of  the  house,  and  the  incon- 
venience, if  there  be  any,  of  projecting  cornices, 
will  exist,  to  the  same  injury  to  the  public  as 
before. 

Such,  I apprehend,  would  be  the  working 
of  the  Act,  if  the  interpretation  which  is  given 
by  the  award  is  correct ; but  I would  submit 
to  the  Official  Referees,  with  much  deference, 
supported,  however,  by  the  opinion  of  many 
professional  brethren,  that  this  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  clauses  is  inconsistent  with  the 
obvious  practical  tendencies  of  the  other 
enactments  in  Schedule  E.,  which  authorise 
projections,  and  which  I now  propose  to 
examine. 

The  first  clause  in  the  schedule  relating  to 
the  subject,  “ as  to  copings,  parapets,  cornices 
to  overhanging  roofs,”  &c.,  expressly  sanctions 
and  permits  all  such  architectural  decorations 
to  project  beyond  the  “ general  line  of  fronts 
in  any  street  or  alley.”  The  next  clause, 
also,  “ as  to  all  balconies,  verandahs,  porches,’ 
&c.,  in  the  like  manner  expressly  permits  such 
projections  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts, 
with  the  proviso  that  they  shall  not  overhang 
“ the  ground  belonging  to  any  other  owner.” 

I presume  that  in  this  clause  the  word 
“ owner  ” includes  the  ownership  of  a public 
footway  (though  the  interpretation  clause  of 
the  term  might  suggest  a doubt  thereon),  and 
the  difference,  therefore,  between  the  two 
clauses  is  evident,  viz.,  that  all  architectural 
projections  are  allowed,  but  that  all  constructive 
projections,  though  allowed,  must  not  stand  or 
overhang  any  other  than  the  building  owner  s 
ground. 

Now  if  these  two  clauses  stood  alone,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  they 
seem  fully  adequate  for  the  due  protection  of 
the  public.  They  prevent  porticoes,  verandahs, 
shop-fronts,  &c.,  being  thrust  out  over  the  ad- 
joining owner’s  property,  but  they  allow  all 
cornices,  and  other  architectural  decoration 
connected  therewith,  to  project;  — but  then 
follows  a clause,  enacting  that  all  projections 
from  the  walls  of  buildings,  including  steps, 
cellar  doors,  and  area  inclosures,  must  be  set 
back  so  that  “ they  shall  only  overhang  or  oc- 
cupy the  ground  of  the  owner  of  such  build- 
ing, without  overhanging  or  encroaching  upon 
the  public  way.” 

Though  we  are  accustomed  to  strange  ano- 
malies in  Acts  of  Parliament,  yet  in  this  case 
one  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  legislature 
had  enacted  that  a thing  might  be  legally  done 
by  one  clause,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done 
by  almost  a successive  clause.  There  would 
surely  have  been  some  exception  or  proviso 
made  in  the  fiist  to  meet  the  contingency  in  the 
second;  but  there  is,  however,  none.  The 
Act  expressly  enacts  that  cornices  may  pro- 
ject beyond  the  line  of  houses,  a case  that 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  city,  but  the  offi- 
cial referees  say  no ; the  subsequent  clause 
nullifies  the  first. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  ambiguity 
in  the  word  projections,  which  I submit  is 
used  in  three  different  senses  in  the  three 
clauses;  in  the  it  is  applied  to  architec- 
tural decorations,  which  are  allowed ; in  the 
second  to  projections  which  do  not  form  a 
portion  of  the  building,  such  as  balconies,  ve- 
randahs, &c.,  and  which  are  also  allowed,  with 
a proviso ; and  in  the  third  to  projections 
which  do  form  essential  parts  in  a building, 
such  as  projections  on  plan  (a  wing  and 
centre  for  instance),  or  projections  in  eleva- 
tion, such  as  bay  windows  or  corbelled  rooms. 
These  are  prohibited  unless  the  house  is  set 
back. 

I do  not  propose  this  as  an  ingenious  reading 
of  the  Act,  but  as  a construction  of  the  clauses, 
which  has  been  held  reasonable  by  many  per- 
sons who  have  endeavoured  to  rake  out  sense 
from  obscurity.  Indeed,  during  the  two  years’ 
experience  of  the  Act,  I believe  this  construc- 
tion has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  districts, 
and  acted  upon  in  some  cases  by  the  district- 
surveyors  themselves.  If  a different  interpre- 
tion  is  now  to  be  enforced,  it  would  be  advisable 


to  obtain  at  once  a revision  of  these  clauses, 
which  will  otherwise  inevitably  cause  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  and  bitterness.  Judg- 
ing from  the  modifications  which  the  official 
referees  have  suggested  on  other  points,  where 
the  Act  has  been  found  impracticable,  and  from 
the  disinclination  which  they  evince  to  follow 
up  harshly  the  many  ill-considered  enactments 
of  the  Act,  I should  imagine  they  would  throw 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a modifica- 
tion on  this  point,  and  thus  prevent  what  they 
as  practical  men  must  feel,  much  inconvenience 
to  all  building  parties,  without  adequate  ad- 
vantage to  the  public. 

I fear,  however,  that  this  award  adds  only 
another  instance  to  the  many  already  developed, 
of  the  danger  of  legal  legislation  upon  building 
matters,  without  a careful  preliminary  investi- 
gation by  all  parties  interested  therein. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.  T.  L. 


IMPORTANT  TO  THE  MAKERS  OF 
DRAWING  PENCILS. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  where  good  pencils 
may  be  bought  ? We  have  speculated  at  ar- 
tists' shops  from  Rathbone-place  to  Cheapside, 
and  have  tried  over  and  over  again  every 
maker  that  once  had  a reputation  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  at  last  we  throw  down  the  blunted 
stump,  and  declare  there  is  no  refuge  but  in 
pen  and  ink.  So,  having  consigned  our  last 
dozen  to  a truly  useful  purpose,  that  of  fire- 
wood, we  just  use  the  only  other  instrument, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  best  accommodates 
itself  to  our  hand— videlicet,  writing,  and  be- 
seech all  our  readers  to  help  us,  it  they  can, 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Really,  what  we  have 
endured  since  the  mine  ” first  began  to 
“ fail  ” passes  all  belief.  Every  thing  has  been 
tried;  good  penknives  for  cutting  would  give 
now  and  then  a tolerable  point,  but  at  the  first 
touch  upon  the  paper  off  it  broke,  though  we 
had  pressed  scarcely  hard  enough  tor  a single 
trace.  We  have  long  since  abandoned  all 
minute  work  and  sketching,  as  involving  far 
too  much  labour,  and  preserve  every  scrap  that 
we  thought  lightly  of  when  our  first  gross  of 
pencils  was  unexhausted,  now  with  peculiar 
care,  as  we  should  works  of  the  old  masters. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  much 
of  the  day  can  be  far  more  profitably  spent 
than  in  cutting  wood.  We  know  not  yet  whe- 
ther we  may  try  lithographic  chalks,  as  being 
likely  to  retain  a point  better,  and  to  require 
less  cutting  than  the  present  quality  of  pencils, 
or  whether  we  shall  recommend  some  maker 
to  use  “ gravel  and  gas  tar,”  as  a far  better 
substitute  than  coal  ash,  for  black  lead.  Ink 
lines  can  be  spunged  out,  but  for  pencil  draw- 
ing now-a-days  there  is  no  manner  of  speedy 
removal.  India-rubber  used  to  be  the  fitting 
implement ; there  is  now  no  chance  but  to 
scratch  out  with  the  knife.  What  can  be  the 
reason  of  this  falling  off  in  the  manufacture, 
of  which  every  one  in  the  profession  is  com- 
plaining? Makers  are  numerous,  and  they 
are  able  to  shew  letters  of  recommendation 
from  artists,  yet  architects  cannot  get  a pencil 
having  any  one  of  the  qualities  which  they  re- 
quire. We  could  not  wish  for  better  pencils 
than  we  were  supplied  with  about  ten  years 
ago ; now,  the  same  maker  tells  us  that  the 
lead  cannot  be  got  of  equal  quality,  and  that  if 
he  adds  any  other  ingredient  to  improve  it  in 
one  respect,  the  mark  cannot  be  rubbed  out. 
But  we  fear  that  the  manufacturers  do  not 
know  what  are  the  particular  qualities  requisite 
in  a pencil  for  architectural  purposes  ; it  would 
be  well  worth  their  while  to  find  out,  as  the 
evil  is  so  commonly  felt,  that  really  good 
pencils  would  meet  with  an  extensive  sale, 
feuch  as  are  made  are  perhaps  quite  sufficient 
for  schools  and  drawing-masters,  but  certainly 
are  not  at  all  adapted  for  careful  and  minute 
work,  or  for  plan  drawing,  which  can  hardly 
be  got  through  without  frequent  alterations. 
The  pencils  are  perhaps  fit  for  sketching  on  a 
large  scale,  for  foliage,  or  may  have  a good 
tone  of  black,  and  these  are  all  the  qualities 
that  the  testimonial  writer,  who  tries  them  on 
a scrap  of  paper  with  a blunt  point,  thinks  of 
inquiring  into  ; he  never  drew  any  thing  more 
architectural  than  a rustic  cottage ; for  such 
a purpose  they  may  do  well  enough.  Now  we 
think  we  may  render  an  acceptable  service  to 
pencil  makers  if  we  specify  what  are  the 
requisites  of  a pencil  suited  for  architectural 
drawing.  It  must  be  recollected  that  there  is 


no  kind  of  drawing  which  requires  so  many 
different  qualities  in  perfection  ; and  the  pencil 
which  miyht  do  for  one  purpose,  it  is  quite 
possible  would  be  useless  for  another.  This 
is  the  reason,  though  pencils  good  euough  for 
some  purposes  may  be  met  with,  why  we  still 
complain  ; and  surely  the  precise  nature  of  the 
want  needs  only  to  be  explained.  Modern 
skill  has  never  yet  failed,  when  the  object 
has  been  directly  entered  upon  with  a perfect 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  want. 
Every  pencil,  then,  should  have  these  qua- 
lities : — 

It  should  admit  of  being  cut  to  a point  as 
fine  as  that  of  a needle,  without  risk  ot  break- 
ing in  the  cutting. 

It  should  be  firm  under  the  pressure  requisite 
in  drawing,  and  should  mark  a clear  even  line 
without  crumbling. away. 

It  should  contain  no  grit. 

It  should  admit  of  being  easily  erased  by  the 
rubber,  without  leaving  the  slightest  mark  upon 
the  paper;  yet  the  lines  should  not  besmeared 
by  paper  or  ruler  passing  over  the  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  lead  should  be  carefully 
sorted,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  each 
pencil  is  marked  with  the  proper  letters.  If 
the  last  point  be  unattended  to,  much  time  may 
be  lost  by  the  draughtsman,  and  a good  pencil 
may  often  be  condemned  without  sufficient 
reason. 

Lastly,  all  these  qualities  are  required  in 
every  pencil,  whatever  its  mark,  the  1111  being 
by  no  means  the  only  one  that  the  architect 
uses,  though  the  lists  which  the  manufacturers 
publish  would  have  it  so.  Those  lettered 
HHH,  II,  HB,  and  B,  are  in  constant  use  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  The  harder  kinds  ot 
lead  should  also  be  made  into  small  pencils  for 
the  bow  compasses,  &c. 

We  believe  that  if  a pencil  have  these  several 
qualities,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  most  archi- 
tects ; nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  essential 
requisites  not  here  mentioned  may  occur  to 
others  ; and  if  so,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  be  communicated  through  these  pages, 
in  order  that  the  whole  case  may  be  fully  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers. 

For  drawing  on  wood  a very  hard  pencil  is 
generally  preferred,  and  for  mere  outline,  or 
plan  drawing  the  advantages  are  very  remark- 
able. II HH  H and  HHH  HIT  pencils’are  there- 
fore prepared  by  some  makers,  but  we  have 
never  yet  detected  any  difference  in  hardness 
between  such  of  these  kinds  as  we  have  used. 
In  these  pencils  the  same  requisites  are  needed 
as  in  those  used  on  paper,  except  that  as  lines 
cannot  be  taken  out  with  India  rubber,  it  is  not 
essential  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  correction. 
The  grit  which  is  frequently  found  in  these 
kinds  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  pencil  should  make  a clear 
even  line  upon  the  wood,  but  without  any  fur- 
row. But  we  have  often  found  a common 
pencil,  fit  for  no  other  purpose,  answer  ad- 
mirably for  wood. 

We  trust  we  have  now  said  enough  to  induce 
the  manufacturers  of  pencils  to  take  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  of  an  implement  SO' 
essential  to  every  architect.  Though  the  sup- 
ply of  Cumberland  lead  may  have  proved  ex- 
haustible, we  are  convinced  that  this  loss  will 
be  supplied  as  soon  as  the  makers  know  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  and  that  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient patronage  from  the  profession  to  bring 
them  a handsome  return  for  whatever  exertions 
they  might  make.  The  present  want  of  good 
pencils,  all  our  readers  will  agree,  is  becoming 
an  evil  quite  intolerable. 


PORTRAIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

A picture,  which  is  believed  by  some,  well 
qualified  to  judge,  to  be  a contemporary  por- 
trait of  the  great  bard,  has  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Ely.  It 
was  found  in  an  obscure  broker's  shop,  where 
nothing  could  be  learnt  of  its  previous  history. 
It  has  no  name  on  it,  but  cleaning  has  made 
apparent  in  one  part,  “ HE/A  39,  1603,  ’ which 
agrees  with  the  age  of  Shakspeare  in  that  year. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  the  picture,  and  cannot 
at  once,  after  so  many  disappointments,  give 
implicit  credence  to  the  statement ; what  we 
know,  however,  of  those  who  have  examined 
the  portrait,  and  of  the  judgment  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  himself,  induces  us  to  believe  it 
will  be  found  correct,  and  that  a great  disco- 
very has  indeed  been  made. 
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REMARKS  ON  NORMAN  SARACENIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY. 

, “ Europe  is  the  glory  of  the  earth,  Italy  the  glory  of 
Europe,  Sicily  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  the  country  seen  from 
ticncc,  the  glory  of  Sicily.” 

Sucih  are  the  sentiments  displayed  in  an  in- 
scription on  the  stones  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Saracenic  palace  of  La  Ziza,  at  Palermo ; 
and  few  travellers  to  this  spot  fail  to  concur 
in  the  truth  of  the  last  of  these  comparisons. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rich  and  glo- 
rious scenery,  or  convey  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  heavenly  climate,  of  this  island  gem, 
dropped  into  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  as  a pearl  out  of  the 
diadem  of  nature.  The  country  teems  with 
the  best  and  richest  gifts  of  Providence  ; but, 
like  everything  beautiful,  the  possession  of 
which  is  always  coveted,  it  has  experienced 
numberless  vicissitudes.  At  various  times  it 
has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  different  peo- 
ple, envying  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
predecessors;  and  monuments  still  remaining, 
stand  prominently  forward  as  so  many  hoary 
witnesses  of  the  despotic  masters  who  have 
swayed  in  succession  the  sceptre  in  this  land. 

A knowledge  of  the  events  which  have 
chiefly  affected  the  condition  of  any  country  is 
indispensable  in  the  study  of  its  architecture, 
The  character,  habits,  anil  religious  feelings  of 
a people,  are  strongly  indicated  by  their  public 
and  domestic  edifices.  Every  nation,  as  it  has 
arisen  out  of  insignificance,  has  adopted  in  its 
buildings  some  peculiarity  of  style  and  con- 
struction ; and  no  revolution  has  occurred,  by 
which  the  ruling  dynasty  of  any  country  has 
been  changed,  which  has  not  been  attended  by 
some  architectural  transitions  more  or  less 
distinctive  and  scientific.  As  preliminary  to 
the  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  Norman 
; edifices  in  Sicily,  we  shall  therefore  venture  to 
survey  some  of  the  most  important  features  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  island. 

From  time  to  time  various  powers  have  in- 
vested this  small  earth  with  remarkable  in- 
terest; leaving,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  evidence  of  their  existence  and  as- 
cendancy. A familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  each  of  these  powers 
' will  materially  assist  our  present  inquiry. 

During  the  heroic  ages,  the  fierce  and  cruel 
Lcestrigones  possessed  Sicily  ; the  Sicani  from 
Spain  followed,  who  in  turn  yielded  to  the 
Italian  Siculi : Trojans,  Candiotes,  and  Cre- 
tan^, subsequently  arrived  in  the  island  ; and 
between  two  and  three  centuries  after,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  imperfect  chro- 
nology of  those  remote  ages,  when  the  Greeks 
continued  to  migrate  in  colonies,  the  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  this  enterprising  people. 
The  Romans,  no  less  successful  in  their  day, 

1 subsequently  obtained  possession,  and  after 
subjugating  the  inhabitants,  annexed  the  island 
to  their  vast  dominions.  Under  this  new  rule 
it  continued  without  interruption,  until  the 
time  of  Justinian,  when  at  the  division  of  the 
1 empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  eastern  emperors  : 
but  being  at  this  time  invaded  and  seized  by 
the  Goths,  it  remained  subject  to  their  power 
during  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  island  was  recovered 
by  the  prowess  of  Belisarius. 

The  Sicilians,  however,  were  not  destined 
to  remain  long  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
lemperors.  The  progress  of  time  had  been  de- 
veloping, with  unusual  "rapidity,  a power  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude.  Different  parts  of 
Europe  had  already  been  invaded  by  the  Sa- 
iracens,  whose  attention  was  at  length  turned 
>to  Sicily.  After  a siege  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, these  people  completed  the  conquest  of 
'the  island  in  a.d.  830.  A fleet,  issuing  from 
.Kairoan,  probably  the  Cyrene  of  the  Romans, 
a city  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Tunis,  assailed 
ithe  country,  under  the  command  of  Assad  ; 
and  the  descendant  of  these  Saracenic  con- 
querors maintained  their  ground  in  the  island 
during  a period  somewhat  exceeding  two  cen- 
ituries. 

1 he  events  connected  with  this  invasion  are 
af  a curious  and  interesting  nature.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century  Sicily  be- 
came agitated  by  various  troubles,  which  even- 
tually produced  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial 
lipower  in  the  island.  Ebn-el-Kattib,  the  Ara- 
bian historian,  has  given  in  his  chronicles  an 
'interesting  account  of  this  important  revolution. 

1 The  emperor  of  the  east,  he  tells  us,  had 
i'aestowed  the  government  of  Sicily  upon  Con. 


stantine  Patric.  Phima,  the  governor’s  gen- 
eral, a bold  ambitious  man,  of  a marauding 
disposition,  consonant  with  the  character  of 
the  times,  took  occasion  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Employing  some  vessels  of  his 
master,  it  was  surmised,  with  some  appearance 
of  truth,  that  he  engaged  in  the  enterprise  at 
the  instance  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
emperor,  hearing  of  this  disloyal  expedition, 
despatched  orders  to  the  Sicilian  governor  for 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  general. 
Phima,  hearing  of  this  command,  and  enter- 
taining a suspicion  that  he  might  be  surren- 
dered to  the  emperor’s  displeasure,  returned 
with  all  speed  to  Syracuse,  where,  seizing  upon 
the  city  and  subduing  Constantine,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  king.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  island,  before  a retribu- 
tion awaited  him  for  his  treachery.  Return- 
ing to  his  old  pursuits  for  the  gratification  of 
his  predatory  habits,  he  left  Sicily  for  a time, 
having  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
one  Plata,  a soldier,  who  had  served  with 
him  in  various  expeditions,  and  had  obtained  a 
place  in  his  confidence.  But  in  his  absence 
the  deputy  revolted,  and  he  had  himself  to  re- 
pine as  a victim  to  perfidy,  not  a little  resem- 
bling the  treason  by  which  his  own  master  had 
been  overthrown.  In  such  a strait,  subdued  and 
driven  from  Sicily,  but  with  a spirit  still  un- 
conquered, Phima  addressed  himself  to  the 
Saracens.  He  implored  and  gained  the  as- 
sistance of  Ziadeth  Allah,  the  king  of  Kairoan. 
This  sovereign  supplied  liim  with  a hundred 
vessels,  which,  in  addition  to  those  he  pos- 
sessed, formed  a fleet  of  a sufficiently  formi- 
dable character  to  terrify  the  rebellious  Sici- 
lians into  submission.  The  Saracens,  how- 
ever, had  their  own  course  of  policy  to  pursue, 
and  Phima,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  was 
not  permitted  to  lead  the  armament,  which 
he  supposed  was  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicily.  To  Assad,  the  son  of  Parath,  a 
Saracen,  was  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  expedition.  Ten  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  hundred  horse  composed  the  whole 
force. 

Landing  at  fylazzara,  in  a.d.  828.  the  Mus- 
selmans  gave  battle  to  Plata,  near  the  city. 
After  a short  but  obstinate  resistance,  the 
renegade  was  overthrown.  Seeing  ho  prospect 
of  redeeming  his  fortunes,  he  fled  at  once  to 
Calabria:  but  his  career  soon  drew  to  a close; 
he  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  slpin.  Assad, 
the  general  of  the  expedition,  had  been  killed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege;  arid  Phima, 
in  support  of  whose  rights  the  armament  in- 
vaded Sicily,  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
forgotten. 

Mohammed,  the  son  of  Aboul  Dgiouari, 
succeeded  Assad  in  the  command,  and  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse.  The  news  of  the  Sicilian 
revolt  had  reached  the  eastern  capital,  and  the 
emperor  resolved  on  sending  an  armament  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  regain 
possession  of  the  island.  When  the  prepara- 
tions were  fully  made,  the  force  left  Constan- 
tinople, and  arriving  in  Sicily  gave  battle  to 
the  Musselmans,  and  succeeded  in  relieving 
Syracuse,  the  siege  of  which  was  immediately 
raised.  The  Saracen  army  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cope  with  that  from  Constantinople, 
and  retired  into  different  parts  of  the  island, 
forming  into  several  detachments.  From  this 
time  commenced  a desultory  warfare,  the  Sa- 
racens fighting  obstinately  in  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  besiegers  were  usually  victorious 
in  the  numerous  engagements  which  took  place. 
On  several  occasions  the  Saracens  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  straits  through  hun- 
ger; and  so  hopeless  appeared  to  be  their 
condition,  that  day  by  day  their  assailants 
expected  to  receive  overtures  of  peace,  which, 
by  anticipation,  they  resolved  to  grant  only  on 
the  terms  of  total  submission  and  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  island.  But  the  turbaned 
soldiery,  resolute  in  their  severest  extremities, 
continued  to  harass  their  opponents,  and  to 
wear  that  confident  appearance  which  shewed 
they  had  not  wholly  relinquished  their  hopes 
of  final  success.  Measures  had  been  adopted, 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  superiority  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  armament,  to  procure 
a reinforcement  of  their  own  troops.  An  em- 
bassage had  been  despatched  to  Spain  and 
Kairoan,  and  they  were  no  less  surprised  than 
disappointed  that  assistance  had  not  already 
arrived.  At  length  the  day  for  their  deliver- 
ance drew  near.  Ashag,  the  son  of  Vakil, 
with  whose  name  a hundred  victories  were 


associated,  came  to  their  succour.  New  life 
and  courage  were  infused  into  the  Saracenic 
arms.  Supplies  poured  in  from  Africa;  and, 
in  a short  period,  their  condition,  which  ap- 
peared one  of  hopelessness,  was  converted  first 
into  success,  and  ultimately  into  security  and 
peace.  Ashag  arrived  in  a.d.  830,  at  which 
time  Ziadeth  Allah  was  nominally  the  governor 
of  the  island.  When  the  peace  was  confirmed, 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Mohammed,  a descendant  of  the 
Aglabite  dynasty.  Mohammed  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily,  deceasing  after  a reign 
of  nineteen  years,  about  a.d.  850.  By  his 
establishment  on  the  throne  came  the  island 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracenic  branch 
ot  the  Aglabite  sovereigns,  who  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  during  a long  period. 
The  Phathimite  princes  followed,  Sicily  falling 
into  their  possession,  after  they  had  wrested 
from  the  Aglabites  the  government  of  the 
Saracenic  empire  in  Africa. 

T he  uninterrupted  occupation  of  Sicily  by 
the  Saracens,  during  a period  exceeding  two 
centuries,  gave  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Stately 
buildings,  palaces,  and  mosques  arose  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  distinguished  by  the 
novel  features  and  appointments  which  were 
employed  in  their  erections  in  other  countries. 
1 heir  taste  and  invention  were  expended  chiefly 
in  the  construction  of  intricate  and  complex 
ornament,  and  in  fantastic  arrangements,  not 
unfrequently  exhibiting  marks  of  singular, 
though  peculiar  ingenuity.  The  symmetry, 
unity,  and  nobility  of  a classical  edifice  was 
rarely  discoverable  ; but  there  was  no  neglect 
in  the  proper  adaptation  of  materials,  in  the 
selection  ot  sites,  and  the  contrivance  of  plans, 
all  of  which  seem  manifestly  to  have  been 
regulated  by  the  peculiar  wants  and  habits  of 
the  people.  In  some  measure  only  do  we  ob- 
serve modifications  of  their  usual  style,  which 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  their  employ- 
ment of  the  remains  of  Roman  edifices. 

The  Normans  gained  possession  of  Sicily 
after  numerous  adventurous  exploits,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  their  conquest  of  the 
whole  island  in  a.d.  1071,  although  they  had 
acquired  superiority  in  many  parts  of  the 
island  since  a.d.  1043.  The  reader  will  find  a 
detailed  account  of  their  invasion  in  a work  on 
Sicily  by  the  late  Mr.  Gaily  Knight.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Leo  Ostiensis,  Drogo, 
a Norman  chief,  on  his  return  from  a pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  landed  at  Salerno,  in  Italy, 
with  about  forty  companions,  in  a.d,  1003; 
and  his  entrance  into  this  part  of  Italy  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
Sicily  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Saracens,  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
made  frequent  incursions  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
and  at  times  attacked  the  Salernitans.  On  one 
occasion  the  Normans,  who  had  just  arrived, 
and  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
of  Salerno,  flew  to  arms,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  leader,  attacked  the  marauding 
invaders  with  complete  success,  and  drove 
them  from  the  town  and  neighbouring  territory. 
Grateful  for  such  timely  assistance,  and  struck 
with  the  prowess  of  the  strangers,  the  duke 
pressed  them  to  remain  in  his  dominions, 
offering  to  maintain  them  honourably  as 
auxiliaries.  The  pilgrims  excused  themselves 
at  that  time,  promising,  however,  to  return. 
In  the  following  spring,  with  a band  much 
augmented,  Drogo  retraced  his  steps  to  Italy, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Salerno. 

1 he  bold  adventurers  as  they  came,  declaring  to 
fulfil  their  stipendarv  engagement  with  this 
Italian  prince,  nevertheless  inspired  such  awe, 
as  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  the  gravest  nature. 
The  duke  feared  that  the  day  might  come 
when  he  should  have  to  reproach  himself  for 
the  haste  with  which  he  had  invited  the  Nor- 
mans to  his  dominions;  and  his  anticipations 
were  not  long  in  being  confirmed. 

During  the  first  ten  years,  as  the  number  of 
Normans  increased,  they  gradually  laid  aside 
their  stipendiary  character.  Banding  them- 
selves together  into  lawless  companies  of  free- 
booters, they  at  length  became  the  most  furious 
and  uncontrolled  pillagers  of  Italy.  Their 
growing  power  began  to  alarm  many  of  the 
petty  independent  states  ; and  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  whom  they  threatened,  either  to  appease 
their  desire  or  gain  their  interests,  ceded  to 
them  a district  between  Capua  and  Naples. 
Here  they  built  the  town  of  A versa,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Atclla.  Thus  they  obtained 
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a footing;  in  the  country  which  they  first  visited 
as  pilgrims.  Their  next  step  was  to  invite 
their  kindred  from  Normandy.  Many  came; 
some  joining;  the  new  colony,'  others  entering 
the  service  of  the  Italian  princes. 

Maniaces,  the  Byzantine  general,  in  a.d. 
1025,  invited  the  Normans  to  join  the  imperial 
standard  on  the  approaching  expedition  against 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  whose  usurpation  of  the 
island  was  not  forgotten,  nor  intended  to  be 
left  unavenged.  The  proposition  was  imme- 
diately accepted.  The  Normans  at  once  chose 
for  their  leader  William,  the  eldest  son  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  and  enlisted  under  the 
eastern  banner.  William  so  signalized  himself 
by  his  chivalrous  behaviour,  that  he  became  an 
universal  favourite.  He  obtained  the  surname 
of  “ Bras-de-fer  and,  among  his  numberless 
exploits,  the  transfixing  with  his  lance  the 
Saracenic  governor  of  Syracuse,  may  not  be 
reckoned  the  least  important.  The  success  of 
the  Normans  appears  to  have  excited  the  jea- 


lousy of  their  eastern  friends  ; and  a lengthened 
series  of  commotions  ensued,  owing,  it  should 
seem,  to  the  treachery  of  Maniaces  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  Byzantine  government ; but 
the  Normans  gained  strength,  and  in  a.d.  1043 
considered  their  superiority  sufficient  to  per- 
mit them  to  venture  to  decide  for  themselves 
with  reference  to  the  acquisitions  they  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  eastern  army.  They 
appointed  a council  for  the  regulation  of  their 
affairs,  and  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
formal  government.  The  council  consisted  of 
two  members,  under  the  control  of  a chief 
magistrate,  and  every  affair  or  question  of  con- 
sequence was  brought  before  the  superior 
court.  Bras-de-fer  was  the  first  called  to  the 
magistracy  ; he  took  the  title  of  Count  of  Apu- 
lia, and  placed  his  capital  at  Melfi,  in  Italy. 

The  records  of  the  bravery,  courtesy,  and 
religious  character  of  the  Normans,  notwith- 
standing their  predatory  inclinations,  in  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  only  imitated  their 


neighbours,  are,  wherever  they  settled,  full  of 
the  deepest  interest.  The  valoious  deeds  of 
their  chiefs,  the  indomitable  courage  of  their 
soldiery,  and  the  virtues  of  their  fairer  com- 
panions, seem  fitter  for  the  pages  of  romance 
than  the  rough  and  heartless  annals  of  real 
history.  The  achievements  of  the  noble  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  generosity  of  King  Roger  and 
his  beauteous  consort  Eremburga,  are  not  the 
least  attractive  topics  in  Norman  story.  This 
people  present  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
valour  and  devotion  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  those  unsettled  times.  Europe 
redounded  with  their  exploits  during  the  cru- 
sades. But  though  occupied  in  the  pursuit  ol 
conquest,  they  appear  to  be  no  less  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  are  usually 
considered  as  peculiar  to  peace. 

Walter  L.  B.  Granville. 

*,*  The  annexed  engraving  of  a doorway  at 
Lagabia,  Gargenti,  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
following  portion  of  this  paper. 
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AUMBRY  IN  COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

I The  accompanying  engraving  represents  an 
aumbry  in  the  south  aisle  of  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  There  are  three  in  this  aisle, 
hut  only  one  with  the  doors  and  iron-work  re- 
t maining.  It  is  remarkable  both  for  its  having 
It  two  doors  (that  is,  one  for  each  shelf),  and 
i also  for  the  quatrefoils  and  trefoils,  with  which 
they  are  perforated.  The  locks  are  gone,  as 
are  the  iron  bars  which  reached  across  each 
door. 

Few  aumbries,  either  on  the  continent  or  in 
this  country,  have  not  been  despoiled  of  their 
doors;  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
much  greater  care  and  attention  appears  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  them  than  on  the  aumbry 
itself.  G.  T. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

THE  FAILURE  IN  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a 
paragraph  in  The  Builder  of  last  Saturday, 

1 headed  “ Public  Safety,”  in  which  the  conduct 
of  all  the  officers  appointed  under  the  Me- 
1 tropolitan  Buildings  Act  is  impeached,  in  re- 
ference to  certain  buildings  in  New  Oxford- 
| street,  described  as  now  being  taken  down  in 
consequence  of  their  defective  construction, 
I and  such  impeachment  of  neglect  being  with- 
out foundation,  I trust  you  will  give  me  an 
1 opportunity,  through  the  pages  of  your  journal, 
of  stating  what  the  facts  of  the  case  really  are. 

The  works  were  commenced  in  September, 
1845  ; and,  at  that  time,  the  drawings  approved 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  being  shewn  to  me, 


the  great  height  to  which  the  buildings  were 
intended  to  he  carried,  and  their  ponderous 
projections,  attracted  my  observation.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  I had  no  right  to  interfere 
at  all,  so  long  as  the  prescribed  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  maintained;  nor  as  to  the  latter, 
unless  the  projections  became  from  any  cause 
dangerous  to  the  public,  or  overhung  the  public 
way-  I did,  however,  make  several  sugges- 
tions to  the  builder  on  both  these  heads,  and 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  Works,  &c.,  for 
permission  to  alter  the  design.  I had  no  power 
to  do  more.  I was  always  assured,  as  to  the 
projections,  that  they  would  be  secured  by  the 
superincumbent  weight  placed  upon  them,  or 
in  some  other  efficient  manner ; and  when  it 
became  obvious  they  were  not  so  secured,  I 
interfered  successfully,  for  the  objectionable 
parts  are  now  in  course  of  removal. 

Undoubtedly  some  delay  took  place  in  my 
proceedings,  but  this  was  owing  in  the  first 
instance  to  a severe  accident  the  builder  met 
with,  which  caused  hisdeath,  and  subsequently  to 
the  difficulty  that  arose  in  winding  up  his  affairs 
and  disposing  of  the  property.  Directly  it 
was  sold,  I put  myself  in  communication  with 
the  purchaser’s  surveyor,  Mr.  Thompson  ; and 
it  is  due  to  that  gentleman  to  state  that  he  an- 
ticipated my  suggestions,  and  rendered  any 
application  to  the  official  referees  unnecessary, 
by  securing  and  subsequently  removing  the 
objectionable  parts. 

I think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  failure  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  for  re-constructing  a portion, 
arose  not  alone  from  the  projection  of  the  cor- 
nice, but  was  caused  in  a great  measure  by  the 


defective  construction  of  the  roofs.  For  this 
defective  construction  I am  not  responsible, 
nor  could  any  of  the  officers  under  the  Act 
exercise  a controlling  power  over  the  design, 
or  interfere  at  all  with  it  until  some  danger 
was  caused  to  the  public. 

As  regards  the  comment  in  the  paragraph 
in  question,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Registrar 
and  Official  Referees,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
that  I should  state  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  to 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  that  these  officers  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter, — that  I alone  was  re- 
sponsible, and  that  whatever  proceedings  it 
might  have  been  necessary  to  institute,  must 
have  emanated  from  me.  I believe  in  this 
case  I did  take  all  such  proceedings  as  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  public;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  defective  parts,  coupled  with 
my  refusal,  up  to  this  time,  to  certify  that  the 
buildings  have  been  properly  completed,  is  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  I can  offer  of  the 
fact. — I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Geo.  Pownall, 

District  Surveyor,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
and  St.  George  Bloomsbury. 

7,  Bedford-row,  Nov.  1G,  1846. 

On  consideration,  Mr.  Pownall  will  see, 
that  his  statement,  which  we  insert  with  much 
pleasure,  in  no  way  impeaches  the  propriety 
and  intention  of  the  inquiry  we  made  last 
week.  Some  remarks  in  our  leading  article  of 
to-day  will  apply. 


Roman  Cement  Stone  in  Scotland. 

A stratum  of  stone  fit  for  Roman  cement  has 
been  discovered  at  Newfield,  in  the  parish  of 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire, 
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THE  ARCH  AND  THE  STATUE  AGAIN. 


Apollo  and  the  Nine  be  praised  ! the  statue, 
it  appears,  is  positively  to  come  down.  Few 
questions  in  matters  of  art  have  agitated  the 
public  so  much,  and  so  long,  as  the  impro- 
priety of  the  present  conjunction,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  pile  of  communications  on 
the  subject,  received  by  us  within  the  last  few 
days,  the  excitement  is  far  from  having  sub- 
sided. 

The  course  taken  by  our  powerful  contem- 
porary, The  Times,  has  excited  the  ire  of  many 
of  our  readers,  as  it  certainly  has  our  own 
astonishment.*  But  “ good  Homer  sometimes 
sleeps,”  why  should  we  wonder  at  a doze  on 
the  part  of  even  the  most  potent  of  journals. 

The  dissents  from  Academicians,  it  is  re- 
ported, were  thirty,  the  approvals  two.  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  confirm  the  statement. 
At  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the  council  were 
unanimous,  and  in  reply  to  a request  to  that 
effect  from  the  Government,  forwarded  the 
following 

REPORT. 

Resolved,  That  the  effect  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  top 
of  the  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  Green  Park, 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  its  position  there  most 
objectionable. 

The  Council,  in  the  first  place,  deem  it  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  the  following  opinions  are 
given  as  those  of  the  Council  only,  there  not 
being  time  sufficient  to  submit  the  question  to 
a general  meeting  of  the  Institute;  but  a well- 
grounded  impression  prevails,  that  few,  if  any, 
dissentient  voices  would  be  found  among  the 
members,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  in  this 
matter. 

The  Council  next  refer  to  the  strong  opinion 
expressed  by  the  architect  who  designed  the 
arch,  and  who  has  supported  his  objections 
with  much  of  sound  and  excellent  reasoning; 
and  they  consider  it  a recognised  principle 
amongst  artists,  that  the  architect  who  designs 
a successful  work  is  by  far  the  most  compe- 
tent authority  upon  a question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, size,  and  character,  of  any  sculptural 
adjuncts  or  decoratiqps,  proposed  to  be  added 
to  his  own  design. 

Independently  of  the  valuable  opinion  re- 


*  Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  space  in  your  journal  for  a few 
remarks  in  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  the  Wellington 
Statue,  which  it  appears  is  now  really  contemplated  by  the 
committee  ? 

If  we  are  to  believe  The  Times,  who  inserts  this  week  two 
rather  flippant  letters  in  vindication  of  its  own  lately 
promulgated  encomiums  on  the  combined  arch  and  statue, 
the  public  are  well  satisfied  with  it.  “ It  is  not  so  much 
amiss,”  quoth  the  editor,  who,  in  his  article  this  morning, 
assuming  higher  ground,  brands,  ex  Cathedrd,  R,  A.’s  and 
all  other  “ competent  persons,”  whom  he  is  pleased  to  sneer 
at,  with  want  of  taste,  should  they  dare  to  gainsay  his 
editorial  dictum. 

Now,  albeit  The  Times's  public  are  very  well  “ satisfied  ” 
with  this  testimonial,  I must  crave  your  space,  Sir,  as  one 
of  the  public,  to  declare  myself  totally  dissatisfied  with  it. 
The  two  works  of  art,  the  arch  and  the  statue  (conceding  to 
the  latter  the  propriety  of  a sideways  position)  are  altogether 
out  of  proportion  one  to  the  other  more,  far  more  pain- 
fully so,  than  I could  have  conceived,  when  the  question  was 
first  agitated.  That  the  public,  as  a body,  are  satisfied  with 
it,  I deny  ; for  who  recognizes  in  the  statue  the  colossal  work 
it  really  is  ? Nay,  few  persons,  now  that  it  has  been  hoisted 
on  “that  bad  eminence,”  are  found  to  believe  that  it  is 
twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  that  a mounted  life  guardsman 
may  ride  under  the  belly  of  the  horse.  How  few  recognize, 
or  profess  to  recognize,  in  the  principal  figure  the  well-known 
features  of  our  great  captain.  Somebody— to  use  the  words 
of  a clever  critique— ” somebody  on  horseback  has  got  upon 
the  arch.”  And  this,  Mr.  Editor,  with,  by  the  bye,  The 
Times’s  consolatory  salvo,  that  “ ’tis  not  so  much  amiss,” 
is  all  that  the  public  are  to  gain  by  the  vast  outlay  that  has 
been  incurred. 

The  Times  complains  bitterly  that  the  statue,  after  all  this 
heavy  expenditure  of  scaffolding,  dray-horses,  ropes,  and 
pulleys,  is  to  come  down.  Rut  why  not,  Sir,  since  all  this 
bronze  and  talent  will  otherwise  have  been  spent  so  fruit- 
lessly Is  it  not  better  that  the  committee  should  now 
judiciously  retrace  their  steps  than,  after  having  incurred  all 
this  cost,  and  by  the  very  vastness  of  their  testimonial  drawn 
down  ,it  I may  say  so;  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  com- 
bined structure,  suffer  this  monstrous  solecism  in  art  to  re- 
main for  ages  ? 

One  word  as  to  the  ‘‘competent  persons,”  whose  opinion 
The  Times  considers  Lord  Morpeth  unhappv  in  having 
sought.  Surely  The  Times  will  allow  the  term  to  be  applied 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  Royal  Academicians,  backed,  as 
their  opinion  will  doubtless  be,  by  the  mtyority  of  our  most 
eminent  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  without  the  walls 
of  the  Academy  ! With  respect  to  the  alleged  delinquency 
of  the  “competent  persons”  in  not  having,  ere  this,  given 
utterance  to  their  protest,  you,  Sir,  who  have  already  written 
so  much  upon  the  subject,  and  have  made  the  same  remark, 
will  of  course  agree.  Stiff  I would  ask,  are  not  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  as  an  amateur,  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  as  a professor, 
“ competent  persons  ?”  Did  not  these  both  write,  and  to  The 
Times,  on  this  topic,  long  ago  f In  fine,  have  not  " com- 
petent persons  ” of  all  kinds  heaped  letter  on  letter,  “ Ossa 
upon  Pelion,”  against  the  scheme  ? And  yet,  despite  of  all, 
there  it  stands  at  last,  statue  upon  arch— soon,  I rejoice  to 
hear,  like  the  French  king’s  twenty  thousand  men,  to  “ march 
down  again.” 

Once  down,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  con- 
structing a suitable  pedestal  for  the  testimonial.  Rut,  pend- 
hu8hh„£jVcnt’  1 ,must  Perslit  ia  joining  in  the  general 
hubbub-down  with  it.-l  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  YOOHG. 
London,  November  12, 1846. 


ferred  to,  the  Council  feel  that  the  statue  is 
by  far  too  large  for  the  mass  it  was  intended 
to  decorate,  and  discordant  with  that  harmony 
of  proportion  which  is  indispensable  between 
the  structure  and  its  sculptural  embellish- 
ments. The  size  of  the  arch  is  apparently  di- 
minished by  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the 
statue.  The  elegant  screen  of  columns  towards 
Hvde-park,  and  indeed  all  the  contiguous 
buildings  are  alike  affected,  and  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  the  principal  approach  to 
the  metropolis  is  thus  lessened,  by  the  false 
scale  produced  by  the  colossal  size  of  the 
statue. 

The  most  celebrated  statues  of  colossal  or 
heroic  size,  were  all  placed  with  suitable  plinths 
or  pedestals  on  the  ground,  and  not  applied  as 
crowning  ornaments  to  buildings.  The  Ju- 
piter at  Elis,  the  Minerva  at  Athens,  the 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Roman  capitol,  and 
the  group  on  the  Quirinal,  may  be  cited  among 
many  other  ancient  statues  ; and  of  modern 
times,  the  statues  in  the  square  and  loggia  at 
Florence  ; of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Arona  ; 
Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburg  ; and  George 
III.,  in  the  Long  Walk,  at  Windsor,  may  be 
instanced. 

In  conclusion,  the  council  feel  that  if  the 
statue  were  removed  to  an  approved  site,  and 
the  arch  enriched  with  appropriate  sculptural 
decoration,  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
architect,  such  decorations  being  accessorial 
and  subordinate,  it  would  then  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  severe  criticism  of  artists, 
foreign  visitors,  and  persons  of  acknowledged 
taste.” 

, In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  Lord 
Morpeth  expressed  his  gratification  in  finding, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  agreed  with 
that  entertained  by  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
statue  will  be  placed  in  the  area  opposite  the 
Horse  Guards  ; but  nothing  certain  is  yet 
known.  One  of  our  correspondents  writes  as 
follows  : — 

“ The  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests  are  about  to  construct  a 
new  street  from  Northumberland  House  to 
Whitehall-place,  at  which  last-named  point 
the  new  Westminster-bridge  is  to  be  com- 
menced. I would  propose  that  a suitable  pe- 
destal be  provided,  and  that  the  statue  be 
erected  at  the  junction  of  the  bridge,  the  street, 
and  the  river,  where  it  would  form  a noble 
and  commanding  object  from  Trafalgar- square 
and  all  the  bridges.” 


Sir,— The  advocacy  of  The  Times, its  self- 
neutralized  articles  of  the  4th  and  14th  instant 
can  be  so  called,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
statue  where  it  is,  after  all  the  just  criticism  that 
paper  has  offered  to  the  contrary,  reminds  one  of 
the  people  who  go  to  Harrowgate  to  drink  the 
rotten-egg  waters.  At  first  they  exclaim,  how 
filthy!  what  a horrid  taste!— but  bearing  with 
this  for  some  weeks,  they,  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  nasty  stuff,  at  length  observe,  “ Well ! 
these  waters  are  not  so  much  amiss  after  all !” 
just  as  The  Times  does  of  the  statue.  But 
that  will  not  prevent  every  fresh  mouth  being 
equally  disgusted  with  the  nauseous  fluid,  nor 
every  fresh  eye  with  the  vile  taste  which  has 
placed  the  statue  on  the  arch,  to  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  foreigners,  and  the  contempt  of 
men  of  sound  taste  in  the  fine  arts  of  our  own 
country.  Can  it  be  allowed  to  remain  there  ? 
I had  hoped  the  committee,  long  before  this, 
would  have  been  convinced  of  the  palpable  de- 
merits of  its  present  situation,  and  the  atrocious 
disproportion  of  the  statue  to  the  alch  ; but  as 
they  either  will  not,  or  cannot  understand 
this,  I feel  compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to 
reiterate  the  inquiry  made  by  you,  and  by  The 
Times,  do  the  committee  consider  it  to  be 
in  good  taste,  having  formed  a statue  in  honour 
of  a great  military  hero,  to  raise  it  to  a place 
to  be  always  close  before  his  eyes,  every  time 
he  looks  from  his  window  or  leaves  his  house? 
As  The  Times  gives  us  a precedent  for  putting 
an  equestrian  statue  on  an  arch,  in  the  modern 
arrangement,  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at 
Wilton,  so,  I suppose,  we  shall  have  cited  as  a 
precedent  for  this,  the  Achilles  at  the  imme- 
diate rear  of  the  duke’s  house.  Again,  do  the 
committee  consider  it  in  good  taste  to  place  the 
statue  on  a pedestal  which  is  so  surrounded  by 
buildings,  &c.,  as  not  to  be  seen  on  any  side 
beyond  a very  few  yards  from  its  base  ? * And 
those  who  vie\^  the  statue  from  Piccadilly, 


whence  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  see 
it,  must  do  so  from  quite  beneath  it,  and  have, 
consequently,  as  principal  view,  the  entire 
under-part  of  the  horse  ! 

Now,  Sir,  I ask,  ought  any  committee  to  be 
permitted  to  force  such  a sight  thus  pro- 
minently, mainly,  on  public  observation  ? — to 
say  nothing  of  the  disgust  increasing  in  pro- 
ceeding to  pass  through  the  arch,  when  that 
portion  remains  the  only  ostensible  part  in 
sight,  except  the  sole  of  his  Grace’s  boot, — 
another  proof  of  the  reflective  judgment  of  the 
committee,  in  placing  the  statue  on  a passage 
archway,  the  road  all  must  pass  to  the 
royal  palace;  and  the  public,  in  the  com- 
mon ingress  and  egress  through  the  great 
western  entrance  to  the  metropolis,  from  their 
peculiar  necessary  position  as  beholders,  have 
not  any  possibility  of  escape.  Sir,  I am  not 
a fastidious  nor  a squeamish  person,  and 
there  are  many,  aye,  very  many,  who  feel  with 
me,  that  the  public  should  be  protected  by  the 
proper  authorities,  against  having  thrust  into 
general  notice  any  view  which  propriety,  so 
far  from  seeking,  would  desire  to  avoid. 

An  Inhabitant  of  May  Fair. 


Sir, — I am  induced  to  send  you  a few  lines 
in  gratitude  for  your  unceasing  exertions  to 
promote  a right  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Wellington  statue. 

In  common  with  others,  I imagined  from  the 
“shock”  the  public  experienced  when  the 
profile  of  the  figure  was  set  up  o.ver  the  arch, 
that  the  matter  was  settled,  so  incongruous 
did  the  whole  thing  appear;  and  now  that  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  has  insisted,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  then  expressed,  to  hoist  the  bronze 
in  its  place,  what  does  the  tout-ensemble  pre- 
sent, but  a gigantic  model  of  a French  toy — 
a colossal  pendule ; fill  in  the  arch  with  a dial- 
plate,  and  let  the  pendulum  vibrate  beneath, 
and  you  have  it  complete — but  how  ridiculous  ! 

A difficulty  is  said  to  exist,  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a suitable  site  for  so  magnificent  a 
design ; and  certainly  we  have  no  street,  or 
crescent,  or  piazza,  at  all  commensurate  with 
its  proportions  ; it  is  quite  certain  that  every 
building,  public  or  private,  would  be  destroyed 
by  its  proximity,  while  the  figure  itself  would 
appear  monstrous,  from  the  impossibility  of 
seeing  it  at  a proper  angle  of  vision,  whether 
placed  on  a high  or  a low  pedestal.  But, 
Sir,  colossal  figures  require  a different  treat- 
ment to  those  of  life,  or  even  heroic  size. 
Did  the  Belgians  squat  their  colossal  lion  on 
the  ground  of  the  field  of  Waterloo?  No; 
they  raised  a lofty  artificial  mound  of  earth, 
on  which  it  was  placed,  and  thus  produced  a 
very  fine  monument.  Again,  the  colossal 
figure  of  George  the  Third  is  well  placed,  and 
well  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  three-mile 
walk  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  But  it  is  said, 
we  can  produce  nothing  like  those  two  in- 
stances in  London.  Yes,  we  can;  there  is  a 
spot  prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
purpose,  and  a spot  requiring  the  embellish- 
ment which  such  a majestic  monument  would 
confer ; — that  spot  is  the  summit  of  Primrose 
Hill.  Monument  and  site  so  appropriate  to 
each  other,  that  the  effect  would  rise  to  the 
sublime  ! Moreover,  I would  have  a vault 
beneath  the  pedestal,  consecrated,  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  hero  would  repose  when 
his  earthly  career  is  ended. 

A colossal  groupe  on  the  summit  of  this 
beautiful  and  remarkable  hill  would  be  visible 
from  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  from  the 
shipping  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
to  the  passengers  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Western  railways;  it  should  be  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  according  to 
the  design,  (I  watched  the  hoisting  of  the 
statue,  and  I found  the  effect  to  be  better  at 
that  height  than  at  any  other,  either  higher  or 
lower);  the  pedestal  should  be  designed  by  an 
architect;  no  sculptor  can  design  a pedestal, 
as  witness  their  abortive  efforts  all  over  the 
metropolis.  It  should  be  built  of  Irish  lime- 
stone, from  the  quarries  of  Lord  Monteagle, 
or  Lord  Lansdown.  It  is  one  of  the  errors  of 
the  day  to  suppose  that  granite  is  durable  in 
our  climate ; granite  is  not  a homogenous 
mass,  and  therefore  disintegrates ; witness  the 
state  of  Waterloo- bridge, -and  that  of  the  public 
buildings  in  Dublin,  in  which  city  the  granite 
wears  away  much  faster  than  the  Portland 
stone,  often  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  building. 
On  each  side  of  the  pedestal  should  be  a bronze 
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alto-relievo,  representing  some  notable  event 
in  the  hero’s  life,  in  the  style  of  Giotto’s  Bap- 
tistery doors.  “ Doors,”  said  Michael  Angelo, 
“ worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.”  These 
bronzes  should  be  affixed  to  the  pedestal  in  an 
artificial  manner;  not  an  absurd  cutting  up  of 
the  stone  into  carpenter’s  work,  of  framed 
rails,  and  styles,  and  panels. 

I am  dictating  this  letter  from  a bed  of  sick- 
ness, and  you  will  therefore  excuse  my  ad- 
ducing farther  arguments  in  support  of  these 
views.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  yourself  or 
some  of  your  intelligent  correspondents  will  do 
so  in  a far  abler  manner  than  myself. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

William  Bardwell. 

4,  Great  Queen-street. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Munich.  — Porcelain  Paintings.  — King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  on  his  assuming  the 
reins  of  government,  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  the  pictures  of  the  royal  collections, 
especially  those  of  the  Piuakothek,  repro- 
duced on  china,  so  that  if  by  any  chance, 
those  invaluable  and  unique  art-specimens 
should  be  destroyed,  posterity  should  not  miss 
them.  In  the  first  instance,  the  pictures  were 
copied  on  vases  and  plates,  to  form  a sort  of 
show-service  for  royal  usage.  Thus,  some 
vases  and  seventy-two  plate-formed  speci- 
mens arose — which,  however,  soon  made  room 
for  a more  appropriate  form,  viz.,  tablets  of 
different  size  and  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
originals,  which  they  were  destined  to  repre- 
sent. In  these  tablets,  especially,  (there  are 
ninety-four  ready  at  present),  we  see  all  inan- 
I ners  of  painting,  all  art-schools  and  their  pro- 
I minent  masters  represented  in  a worthy  form. 

I Their  value  is,  as  matter  of  course,  very 
I diverse,  according  to  the  artists  and  circum- 
stances by  and  under  which  they  were  made. 

! As  one  of  the  best,  shines  the  portrait  ofAl- 
I brccht  Dtlrer  from  the  Pinakothek,  made  by 
i Mr.  Christian  Adler,  who  also  copied  previ- 
i ously  a portrait  of  Raffaelle  in  the  same  way. 

I Mr.  Adler  has  been  employed  in  the  royal 
) china  manufactory  since  1811,  and  may  be  said 
i to  represent  the  element  of  historical  paint- 
; ing  in  this  novel  art-branch.  The  rare  force  and 
i tint-depth  of  the  Diirer  original,  was  difficult  to 
I be  rendered  on  china — but  for  genius  nothing  is 
I difficult,  save  to  be  commonplace.  The  plates 
I painted  previously  by  Mr.  Adler  after  Leo- 
i nardo  da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Pietro  Perugino, 
i and  Raffaelle,  are  of  similar  beauty  and  per- 
i fection.  Besides  Mr.  Adler,  the  royal  china 
l establishment  possesses  also  other  distinguished 
I artists,  as  Mr.  Nachtmann,  the  flower-painter  ; 
Mr.  Ileinzmann,  the  landscaper;  Lefeubure 
and  Wanbenger,  animal-painters,  &c.  As  the 
introducing  art  in  the  sober  and  guarded  en- 
joyments of  life,  is  a topic  so  much  dilated 
upon  at  present,  we  may  mention  a table- 
: service  of  china,  ordered  by  King  Ludwig — 
original  in  thought  and  execution.  Amongst 
richest  as  well  as  choicest  ornaments  in  gold 
and  colours,  we  behold  painted,  grey  in  grey, 
on  vase9,  plates,  and  dishes,  of  truly  antique 
shape — copies  of  the  finest  and  choicest  sculp- 
tures of  the  Glyptothek  ; a set  of  specimens, 
to  which  none  maybe  found  equal  in  the  whole 
history  of  art  and  industry. — [Theimprovement 
of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  England,  is  a 
subject  we  have  much  at  heart.  We  shall  seek 
an  early  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  use  of 
porcelain  in  buildings.] 

Embellishments  of  Berlin. — The  large  space 
in  the  Thiergarten,  hitherto  used  for  military 
manteuvres,  and,  therefore,  called  the  Mars- 
field  since  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great,  is 
now  to  be  appropriated  to  more  reasonable 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  partly  built  over  by  large 
structures,  partly  converted  into  parks.  The 
king  has  had  constructed,  amongst  others,  some 
houses  in  the  Italian  style,  in  which  the  col- 
lections of  Count  Raczynski  and  Cornelius  are 
to  be  placed. 

Roman  Structures  discovered  by  Railway 
Excavations  in  Bavaria — The  works  which 
i have  been  undertaken  at  Augsburg  for  con- 
structing a central  terminus  have  been  of  very 
great  extent ; from  only  forty-four  acres  of  the 
Rosenauberg,  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth 
have  been  removed,  and  used  for  the  great 
embankment  on  the  Wertach — whose  main 
height  is  27 £ feet,  its  basis  172  feet,  and  its 


central  breadth  36  feet  7 inches.  At  the  slight 
depth  of  6 feet  a Roman  pavement  was  found, 
and  at  once  created  great  hopes,  as  this  was 
the  very  site  of  the  Roman  Augusta  Vindelici- 
brum.  The  road  from  Augsburg  to  Pfersec 
was  also  an  ancient  road,  along  which  sepulchral 
monuments  had  been  placed,  but  thrown  into 
the  Wertach  after  the  battle  of  A.  271,  under 
Emperor  Aurelian.  The  sepulchral  monuments, 
some  of  them  of  good  workmanship,  are  made 
of  the  marble  of  the  Oberland.  Amongst  the 
other  relics  found,  that  of  a sepulchral  lamp, 
in  the  shape  of  a fine  lady’s  foot,  is  remarkable. 
On  the  so-called  Nordendong  graves-field, 
also,  365  sepulchres  of  Romans,  as  well  as  of 
the  aborigines  (the  Vindelicii ) were  found. 
These  relics  are  deposited  in  the  Augsburg 
Museum. 

Arts,  and  Royal  Speeches  ! — In  reference  to 
the  building  of  a new  picture-gallery,  and  other 
art-grants  made  by  the  Saxon  Chambers,  H.M  . 
the  King  especially  expressed  his  thanks  iu 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  delivered  at  the 
closing  of  the  late  session  of  the  legislature. 
These  were  H.M.’s  words  : — “ I thank  you  for 
the  readiness  with  which  you  not  only  voted 
the  means  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
state,  but  also  those  destined  for  the  better 
preservation  of  a worthful  treasure  of  art.” 

Completion  of  the  Dome  of  Florence. — The 
Art-Union  of  Munich  have,  of  late,  exhibited 
the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  Milller,  a Swiss  architect, 
for  completing  the  f«9ade  of  the  above  cathe- 
dral. The  idea  has  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  both  of  the  government  and  the  artists 
of  Florence;  and  it  seemed  that  the  Italian 
public  inclined  towards  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Architect  Matas,  of  Ancona.  A glance  at 
this  plan,  however,  shews  that  Mr.  Matas  has, 
it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  general  style  of  this 
ancient  structure,  but  confounded  the  character 
of  the  main  front  with  the  lateral  ones.  The 
plan  of  Mr.  Milller,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
produce  of  a deep  study  of  the  spirit,  tendency, 
and  form  of  medueval  Italian  architecture  ; and 
even  conceding  that  this  plan  may  not  be  the 
very  acme  of  a completion  of  this  huge  struc- 
ture, planned  by  an  Arnolfo,  a Giotto,  and 
Brunelleschi,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  German 
artist  has  gone  the  right  way  towards  its  real- 
ization. 

Salzburg,  Austria. — H.  R.  H.  Prince  John 
of  Austria  has  caused  to  be  published  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  lithograph  plates,  repre- 
senting raedieeval  structures  of  the  duchy  and 
city  of  Salzburg.  As  even  in  Styria,  some  of 
the  finest  high  mediaeval  (hoch-mittelaltrigen  /) 
structures  have  been  demolished  for  railway 
purposes,  the  above  undertaking  is  the  more 
meritorious. 

Sovereigns'  Residences  on  the  Continent. — As 
the  question  of  royal  abodes  abroad  compared 
with  those  of  our  sovereign  has  been  repeatedly 
mooted  of  late,  we  subjoin  a list  of  some  of  the 
royal  residences  on  the  continent.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  possesses,  besides  the  huge 
mansion  called  die  Burg,  at  Vienna,  the  cha- 
teaux of  Schdnbrunn  and  Laxenburg,  both  with 
parks  of  miles  in  extent.  His  Majesty  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  castles,  appertaining  to  his 
private  estates,  in  Upper  Austria;  besides 
which,  there  are  in  every  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  the  once  royal  residences  of  the  former 
sovereigns:  at  Milan  (Monza),  at  Pesth, 

Prague,  Briinn,  Gratz,  &e.  The  King  of 
Prussia  has  two  palaces  at  Berlin  (one  a huge 
pile  of  buildings),  besides  Charlottenburg,  and 
Sans-souci;  in  Silesia,  Erdmannsdorf ; on  the 
Rhine,  Stolzenfels.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  has,  besides  the  palace  at  Weimar, 
the  Lustschloss  (pleasure-palace)  of  Belve- 
dere; then  Tiefurth,  Ivromsdorf,  Etters- 
burg,  and  Dornburg.  Although  the  latter 
ones  cannot  be  properly  called  huge,  they  are 
so,  comparing  Weimar  with  England,  the 
population  of  the  former  being  about  one-half 
of  that  of  London. 

Amongst  the  royal  residences  in  France,  all 
hitherto  emimerators  have  omitted  Compiegne, 
one  of  the  finest  palaces  imaginable  ; on  whose 
decoration,  pictures,  and  furniture,  Napoleon 
spent  twenty  millions  of  francs. 

Mr.  Lepsius. — H.  M.  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  named  the  above  deep  searcher  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  Regius  Professor  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  atasalary  of2, 000  dollars,  equivalent 
to  600/.  a year  in  London,  besides  an  equal 
sum,  which  he  may  and  will  derive  from  his 
lectures.  The  king  also  conferred  on  him  the 
knighthood  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia. 


MISS  COUTTS’  CHURCH  IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  fact,  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutls  had  de- 
voted the  sum  of  30,000/.,  through  the  Bishop 
of  London,  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a church,  with  parsonage- house  and  schools,  in 
Westminster,  has  been  known  for  some  time. 
The  noble  intention  has  been  held  in  abeyance 
through  circumstances,  but  will  now  be  speedily 
carried  out.  A site  has  been  purchased  in 
Rochester-row,  and  Mr.  Ferrey  has  prepared 
plans  in  accordance  with  Miss  Coutts’  views. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  sum  of  6,000/.  only 
was  set  apart  for  the  church,  and  3,000/.  for 
schools  and  parsonage  ; the  endowment,  pur- 
chase of  site,  &c.,  requiring  the  remainder. 

When,  however,  it  was  represented  to  the 
founder  that  with  this  sura  comparatively  little 
could  be  done,  Miss  Coutts  at  once  extended 
the  commission,  and  desired  that  every  thing 
should  be  executed  in  the  best  manner.  The 
style  of  the  design  fixed  on  is  decorated  ; the 
roof  will  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  wood- 
work will  be  of  oak. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Her  Majesty  has  given  100/.,  and  the 
Prince  Consort  50/.,  towards  the  erection  of 
the  contemplated  Infirmary  at  Windsor  in 
connection  with  the  Windsor  Royal  Dispens- 
ary. The  subscribers  have  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed.  The  light  of  public  notice  shed  upon 

the  dark  doings  of  a select  portion  of  the 
Halstead  Vestry  has  happily  dispelled  the 
darkness  at  once,  and  the  town  is  to  be  forth- 
with placed  in  its  proper  light,  amongst  the 
illuminated  congregations  of  the  19th  century. 
Other  places  to  be  similarly  improved  are 
Alcester,  which  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  and 

Southport,  with  naptha. Government,  it 

is  said,  has  just  concluded  the  purchase  of 
about  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  25,000/.  on 
the  east  side  of  Birmingham,  for  the  erection 
of  the  contemplated  great  central  barrack  for 
England.  In  Aris's  Gazette,  the  site  selected 
is  said  to  be  about  half  way  between  Birming- 
ham and  the  Collieries,  and  the  report  that 
Government  had  preferred  a site  on  the  Said- 
ley  side  of  Birmingham,  is  declared  to  be  in- 
correct. These  barracks,  at  all  events,  are  to 
be  so  situated,  that  troops  may  be  sent  thence, 
by  railway,  to  any  part  of  England  in  a few 
hours,  on  intimation  by  electric  telegraph, 
which  is  to  be  brought  here  also,  in  the  heart 
as  it  were  of  the  empire,  into  a common  centre, 
communicating  with  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  extensions  along  every  line  of  rail  that 
may  be  made.  The  barracks  are  to  be  the 
largest  yet  built. The  inhabitants  of  Bir- 

mingham are  preparing  a numerously  sub- 
scribed memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, praying  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 

foreign  copper  ore. Most  of  the  nailers  who 

hud  struck  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  and 
Kingswinford,  have  resumed  their  occupation. 
A rise  has  been  given  by  some  nailers  on  small 
work,  but  the  large  Dudley  masters  have  not 

agreed  to  the  scale. Many  of  the  contracts 

for  the  execution  of  the  Hull  General  Cemetery, 
have  been  let.  Barrel  drains  are  being  formed 
to  empty  themselves  into  a large  tank  or  re- 
servoir, which  in  its  turn  is  to  be  emptied  into 
the  Cottingham  drain.  Much  of  the  under- 
ground work,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 

before  the  winter  sets  in. The  contractors 

for  the  Sunderland  Docks  are  proceeding  ra- 
pidly with  the  construction  of  the  groynes, 
near  the  pier.  The  valuation  of  the  dilapi- 
dated and  other  property  in  the  way  of  the  en- 
trances and  approaches  to  the  docks,  is  being 
made,  and  an  early  completion  of  the  work  is 

anticipated. A second  importation  of  Irish 

marble  (thirty  blocks)  to  the  metropolis  is  an- 
nounced, in  furtherance  of  the  experiment  re- 
commended by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  the  week  ending  8th  instant,  150,268 

persons  were  employed  on  public  works  in  Ire- 
land, chiefly  in  Clare,  Roscommon,  Limerick, 
Galway,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary. 


Roman  Cement  in  Cold  Weather. — 
We  omitted  by  accident  to  mention  at  the  foot 
of  an  inquiry  which  appeared,  that  if  Roman 
cement  be  mixed  with  hot  water  it  sets  more 
quickly,  and  is  not  injured. 
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WORKS  IN  DOVER  HARBOUR. 

On  the  13th,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
presided  at  the  Harbour  Sessions,  a new  swing 
bridge  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
named  the  “ Wellington  Bridge.”  Mr.  Walker, 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  architect 
to  the  board,  were  in  attendance.  Considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  here  since  1844, 
when  they  were  commenced.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  an  extension  of  the  outer  harbour  to 
the  eastward  ; the  additional  surface  of  water 
thus  obtained,  covering  upwards  of  four  acres. 
To  gain  this  space  a number  of  houses  stand- 
ing on  the  ordnance  property,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Union-street  (except  Latham’s  bank) 
have  been  pulled  down.  The  new  dock  walls, 
rendered  necessary  by  this  extension,  are  built 
in  a substantial  manner,  and  faced  with  granite. 
The  next  principal  feature  in  the  improvements 
is  a new  entrance  to  the  “ pent,”  or  inner  har- 
bour. This  entrance  opens  from  the  new  ex- 
cavations, and  is  nearly  double  the  width  of  the 
old  northern  gates,  measuring  nearly  60  feet 
wide,  and  having  3 feet  more  water,  thus  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  a far  greater  burden  than 
heretofore.  It  is  provided  with  lock  gates 
formed  of  massive  cast-iron  ribs,  with  planks 
on  each  side  to  render  them  buoyant.  Across 
this  entrance  the  swing  bridge  above  alluded 
to  is  thrown,  having  a span  of  60  feet,  and  a 
roadway  16  feet  wide.  It  has  been  cast  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hunter  and  English, 
of  Bow-creek.  The  other  works  consist  of  a 
stone  apron,  which  has  been  thrown  up  be- 
tween Cheesemau's  Head  and  the  South  Pier, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  portion  of 
harbour ; the  excavation  of  the  “ pent,”  or 
inner  harbour,  to  make  it  available  for  larger 
vessels  ; the  removal  of  the  pilot  house  further 
west,  and  the  erection  of  a sea-wall  from  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  the  harbour;  the 
latter  work  having  been  undertaken  by  the 
directors  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  are  about  to  erect  a new  hotel  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  pier  head.  Mr.  Bray 
is  the  contractor  employed.  Great  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  a low- 
water  pier,  or  by  other  means  to  render  the 
harbour  accessible  to  steam-vessels  at  all  times. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Thebe  were  ninety  notices  of  applications 
to  be  made  to  Parliament,  next  session,  for 
railway  bills,  in  an  extra  number  of  the  London 
Gazette,  published  on  Saturday  last,  which  was 
followed  up,  on  Monday,  by  another  extra 
number,  containing  upwards  of  130  notices. 

The  new  Railway  Board  of  Commissioners 

appears,  from  the  Gazette  of  Friday  last,  to  be 
now  complete.  The  members  are,  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Strutt,  the  Right  Hon.  Granville 
George  Earl  Granville,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  Knight,  and  Captain  Henry 
Rowland  Brandretb,  R.E.  The  board  entered 

upon  its  duties  on  Monday,  the  9th  instant.- 

Another  bridge  has  just  tumbled  down  on 
the  Berks  and  Hants  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  line,  and  the  lives  of  three  men 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  several  others 
left  in  a precarious  state.  They  had  been 
ordered  to  remove  the  bricks  from  the  arch, 
which  had  been  for  some  weeks  previously 
pronounced  to  be  in  a dangerous  state,  and 
supposed,  correctly,  to  be  even  incapable  of 
standing  till  its  parts  were  huddled  together  into 
a finished  form;  and  accordingly,  while  engaged 
in  taking  off  the  parapet  wall  on  the  top  of  the 
erection,  the  whole  mass  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  the  victims  were  sacrificed.  A verdict  of 
“accidental  death”  was  givenin each  case,  “but 
not  without  some  strong  remarks  from  the 
jury  on  the  culpable  neglect,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  railway  contractors,  with 
regard  to  the  erection  of  bridges  on  this  line  ; 
as  no  less  than  four  lives  have  been  lost,  and 
other  accidents  occasioned,  as  well  as  the  works 
much  retarded  from  their  falling  in  along 
the  line.” 


Illustrations  of  Bristol. — Mrs.  R.  R. 
Pocock  has  commenced  a work,  illustrative  of 
the  most  ancient  and  picturesque  portions  of 
architecture  remaining  in  this  city,  under  the 
Ltle  of  “ Sketches  of  Bristol  in  the  olden  time.” 
The  views  we  have  seen,  made  upon  stone  by 
Mrs.  Pocock  from  her  own  sketches,  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever. 


©ormjjonneme* 

“ LANTERN  ” FOR  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — I am  much  obliged  by  the  notice  in 
your  “correspondence”  of  my  humble  plan — 
“Iron  Central  Piers  Cased  with  Marble,”  of 
which  a grey  dove  incrustation  might  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  If  the  iron  be  safe  from 
“ expansion,”  which  appears  not  to  exclude 
its  use  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  objection  as 
regards  possibility.  Dr.  Buckland’s  expe- 
rienced dictum  must  be  more  than  just;  for 
to  erect  any  thing  heavy  on  the  present  over- 
light though  graceful  piers,  and  not  expect  an 
early  fearful  “ smash  ” might  be  the  most 
fatal  constructive  blindness  on  record. 

But  the  next  best  resource  certainly,  and 
perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a better 
still,  would  be  a light  dwarf  lantern,  or  lantern 
spire,  in  the  centre,  such  as  is  seen  in  many 
continental  churches.  Any  one  looking  from 
the  Millbank  quarter  (of  which  St.  John’s 
Church  affords  one  of  the  best  views),  would 
instantly  allow  that  the  clumsiest  thing  of 
this  sort,  were  it  only,  to  take  the  minimum , 
to  rise  twenty-five  feet  above  the  present  apex 
of  the  roof,  would  be  a “telling”  addition. 
This  idea  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  he  wondered 
at  as  not  having  been  broached  before.  But,  as 

“ A fool  may  teach  a wise  man  wit,” 

candid  individuals  will  at  last  look  at  a sug- 
gestion which  might  be  improved  to  any  de- 
gree of  elegance  and  completeness. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  D.  Parky. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  delivered  for  building  the  Custom 
House,  New  Dock  Company,  Southampton  : — 

Piper  £7,930 

Grimsdell 7,785 

Nicholson  7,618 

Grissell  7,555 

W.  Cubitt 7,487 

Baker 0,853 


Tenders  delivered  on  the  12th  inst.  for  re- 
building the  Green  Man  and  Still,  Oxford- 
street,  for  Mr.  Duncan  Sinclair;  Mr.  N.  Joll, 
architect : — 


Soward £1,776 

Cooper  1,752 

Mason 1,687 

Jay 1,676 

J.  and  T.  Ward 1 ,665 

Wilson  (accepted) 1,577 


4Hi0C£Uait£&. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — The 
first  meeting  in  the  present  term  was  held  in 
the  society’s  room  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
4th  of  November;  the  Rev.  the  President  in 
the  chair.  New  members  having  been  elected, 
and  other  business  transacted,  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee  for  conducting  the  restoration 
of  Dorchester  Abbey  Church  was  read:  it 
mentioned  that  the  great  east  window  was  now 
in  course  of  restoration,  that  the  Dresent  low 
roof  of  the  sacrarium  was  about  to  be  replaced 
by  an  excellent  open  one,  and  that  the  example 
of  raising  terminal  subscriptions  in  particular 
colleges  for  the  restoration  of  particular  parts, 
which  was  set  by  some  members  of  Oriel,  has 
been  followed  by  members  of  Exqter  and 
Trinity  colleges.  ' Mr.  E.  Freeman,  of  Trinity 
College,  then  read  a paper  “On  the  History 
of  Geometrical  Window-tracery,”  illustrated 
by  a large  collection  of  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings. The  paper  gave  rise  to  some  remarks 
from  Mr. Ruskin,  of  ChristChurch,  and  others; 
after  which  the  meeting,  which  was  numerously 
attended,  dispersed. 

Removal  of  Westminster  Bridge. — 
The  new  bridge  is  to  be  formed  near  the  end 
of  Whitehall-place.  A street  is  to  be  opened 
from  Charing-cross,  Northumberland  House 
being  one  corner  of  it,  passing  through  Craig’s 
court  and  Great  Seotland-yard,  down  to  the 
new  bridge.  There  are  loud  complaints  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies. — 
The  meetings  of  these  societies  were  resumed 
on  Thursday  evening  last. 

Archaeology. — The  British  Archseological 
Association,  and  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
have  also  commenced  the  session  ; the  former 
in  new  rooms  in  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly. 


Cost  of  Baths  and  Washhouses. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  establish  baths  and 
washhouses  in  that  parish,  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  session,  Mr. 
G.  Daniel  said,  that  “ as  the  expense  of  any 
new  undertaking  was  the  most  material  feature 
in  the  eyes  of  many  men,  he  would  give  them 
an  estimate,  founded  upon  the  average  outlay 
expended  on  the  existing  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  a 
building  containing  twenty-five  baths,  two 
warm  baths,  one  vapour,  forty-five  tubs,  and 
two  drying  closets,  the  estimated  outlay  would 
be  3,000/.  The  salaries — namely,  a clerk  at 
100/.  per  annum  ; housekeeper,  80/. ; servants, 
140/. ; and  incidentals,  30/. — would  amount 
to  350/.  The  working  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  be  more  than  defrayed  out  of 
the  fund  raised  by  the  proposed  trifling  charge 
of  2d.  to  each  person  using  the  baths  or  wash- 
houses. This,  at  least,  had  been  the  case  in 
other  districts.  Looking  to  the  population  of 
Marylebone,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  establishments  were  now 
in  operation,  he  had  estimated  the  number  of 
bathers  per  month  at  10,000,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  each,  gave  them  a total  of  83/.  6s.  8d. 
The  washers,  estimated  at  1,500  per  month, 
would  bring  12/.  10s.,  making  a total  receipt  of 
95/.  16s.  8d.  per  month.” 

New  Streets. — Notice  is  given  for  the 
construction  of  a new  street  from  the  west 
end  of  Long- acre  to  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  coming  out  into  that  street  opposite 
Bedford-street ; it  will  cross  Rose  and  Ilart- 
streets,  and  destroy  a great  many  small  courts 
and  alleys.  Another  improvement  is  to  form 
a new  street  from  Westminster  Abbey  to 
James-street,  Buckinghain-gate,  by  the  de- 
struction of  those  dens  of  infamy  lying  between 
Tothill  and  Orchard-streets.  Going  to  the 
east  end  of  London,  the  most  important,  is  the 
formation  of  a carriage-way  from  Groat  Tower- 
hill  to  Little  Tower-hill,  by  the  removal  of 
Postern-row,  a person  at  the  present  time 
wishing  to  get  from  the  former  to  the  docks 
having  to  make  a circuit  of  a mile  and  a 
half. 

The  Marble  Arch. — A correspondent 
(T.  I.  M.)  says  : — “ It  was  suggested  a few 
years  ago,  that  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  locality,  as  well  as  a convenience 
to  the  public,  to  have  a good  entrance  into  St. 
James’s-park,  near  Spring-gardens,  but  so  as 
to  face  the  west  end  of  the  Strand,  and  that 
the  said  grand  entrance  should  be  a trium- 
phal arch. — As  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  marble  arch  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  allow  me  to  ask,  could  it  he  applied 
to  a better  purpose  than  the  above?” 

Architects  in  France. — At  the  sitting 
of  the  Council  General  of  the  Seine,  on 
Saturday,  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  first 
section  of  the  works  at  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
comprising  the  offices  for  the  correctional  police, 
the  cabinets  of  the  examining  magistrates,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Procureur  de  Roi,  were  ap- 
proved of.  At  this  sitting,  according  to  Galig- 
nani,  it  was  resolved  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  expenditure  should  exceed  the  estimates, 
the  architect  shall  receive  no  per-centage  upon 
the  excess. 

An  Architectural  School  of  Design. 
— In  reply  to  several  correspondents  who  have 
addressed  us  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestions  which  appeared  in  our  pages, 
we  mention  that  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  of  5, 
Grange  Villas,  Brompton,  in  connection  with 
other  architectural  students,  is  endeavouring 
to  organize  a school  of  design,  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  communications  from  any  who  will 
take  part  in  it.* 

Competition  in  the  City. — The  Imperial 
Assurance  Company  are  about  to  erect  a struc- 
ture for  their  purposes  in  Threadneedle-street, 
west  of  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  Thirteen  gen- 
tlemen have  been  invited  to  submit  plans  in 
competition,  including,  as  we  are  told,  Mr. 
Moxhay,  the  proprietor  of  the  last-named 
building. 


* An  amateur  correspondent  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — 
“ I hope  the  sensible  letter  of  an  architectural  student,  on 
the  subject  of  schools  of  design,  has  (to  use  an  expression  of 
Coleridge)  “left  a sting”  in  the  minds  of  young  architecture. 
Its  importance  cannot  be  overrated  ; it  will  fill  a chasm  that 
has  long  existed  between  the  student  and  his  vocation  : and 
if,  as  your  correspondent  urges,  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession  do  but  give  their  assistance,  a nucleus  will  be 
formed,  around  which  all  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  un- 
fledged architects  will  be  centered : mutually  assisting  and 
inspiriting,  the  path  of  tyros  will  be  upwards  and  onwards.” 
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NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  ofthe  Stamp  Office  having1 
given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omit  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  maybe  seen 
at  our  office. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ W.  Matthew's  Hydraulia,”  8vo. — Wealc.  We 

know  of  no  book  on  Kcw  Water-works. 

"T.F.  D.” — We  do  not  find  that  “many  French  or 
other  foreign  architects  are  employed  in  England.”  We 
shall  he  thankful  for  any  information. 

“ A Citizen.”— We  cannot  agree  with  his  view  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements. 

“ G.  M.” — We  would  advise  him  to  apply  to  the  School  of 
Design.  If  we  can  find  time  we  will  consider  the  letter 
further. 

“ C.  W.  E.  P.” — We  do  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
concrete  lessened  in  value  by  being  thrown  from  a height. 

“ Steinitz.” — It  is  a private  question  in  which  we  prefer 
not  to  interfere. 

“ J.  K.” — Inquire  of  Mr.  Davy,  Furnival’s  Inn. 

“ Ornamental  Tiles.”— Mr.  Hughes  complains  of  Mr. 
Reed,  putting  forth  a new  tile  in  opposition  to  a company 
to  whom  he  has  sold  a former  patent  for  a tile.  We  cannot 
insert  the  letter  except  as  an  advertisement. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — Sir  Robert  Smirke.  Mr.  S.  Smirke 
now  acts  for  him. 

"Nemo.” — Divide  the  number  of  feet  by  9.  The  edges 
should  be  taken  in  the  measurement. 

“ Kiln  Building." — A correspondent  wishes  the  name  of 
a party  used  to  kiln-building. 

“J.  S'.” — The  mouldings  seem  to  be  comparatively 
modern. 

“ Mr.  Clifford  Smith.” — Thanks. 

“ W.  B.” — Want  of  space  compelled  us  to  omit  part  of 
the  letter,  with  which,  moreover,  we  do  not  agree. 

“ Machinery." — A correspondent  asks  to  be  informed  “ of 
any  place  where  a person  studying  machinery,  and  not  being 
a practical  man,  can  witness  ana  become  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  machines.” 

Received. — " D.  G.”  (Chelsea),  “A  Londoner,”  “Prac- 
tical Engineer,”  “J.  R.  L.,”  “Civis,”  “Country-mouse,” 
“ Secundum  Artem,”  "A  Subscriber,”  “ Utilitas , " 
“II.  II.,”  “W.  V.  P.,”  “Constant  Reader,”  “ J.  B.” 
(Sherborne),  “ Subscriber,”  (Fall  of  Houses).  "People’s 
Journal,”  for  November  (G9,  Fleet-street),  a work  calcu- 
lated to  produce  much  good.  “The  Young  Man’s  Guide 
in  the  choice  of  a Benefit  Society,”  by  a Suffolk  Clergyman 
(Parker,  Strand);  ‘Patent  Journal,”  XXV.;  Novello’s 
Edition  of  Hnydn's  “ Creation,”  No.  1.  ; and  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
■1  of  “ The  Messiah  ” (O'),  Dean-street,  Soho).  We  cordially 
wish  success  to  this  and  every  similarly  excellent  attempt  to 
render  good  music  cheap,  and  extend  a love  of  it.  “A 
Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  Ship  Manoeuvre, ” 
by  Robert  Foulerton ; Description  of  Ell’s  " Adjustable 
Scaffold,”  “Illustrated  London  Almanac,”  “The  Era  of 
Queen  Victoria  the  Humane,”  by  a German  Metaphysician  ; 
“ The _ Scientific  Phenomena  ot  a Domestic  Life  familiarly 
Explained,”  by  Chas.  F.  Gower,  Esq.  (Longmun).  A charm- 
ing little  book  for  young  people. 

TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS. — In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  Tub  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complnined  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


AXtVE%TZSfiMESrTS. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

. • DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage 
of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Honourable  East- India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally,  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS, 
which  arc  prepared  perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety 
of  shade,  and  possess  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  highly 
finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street, 
London,  and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Book- 
sellers and  Stationers  in  Town  and  Country. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
i rietics,  may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
' Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
llcl v idere- road,  W aterl oo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 

I^NCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

-J  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
1 oe  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
■ FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
1 derably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
1 ture,  fJabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places.  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

’ rTIHE  AINSLIE  PATENT  TILE 

_I_  MACHINE  COM  PAN Y (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
•1  stone.  Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 

■ and  Tile  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 

■ for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
>1  of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected’, 
n and  all  the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage', 
r The  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
11  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON^ 
i Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Q A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

« • XJL  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
u u BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
g 2 planed  to  a paraded  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
a 2 to  14  inch  thick. 

f-  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  maebine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


ril  ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

JL  • late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FORimmediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

npiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir's  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  -11  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  & c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4/th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  ana 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  tnis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
culled  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  inconsequence  be  commenced de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themsclEes  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  mukin 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  See.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  reapefcU 
fully  announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.— 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

FILTERED  WATER.  — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Defouville's  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
by  which  large  quantities  of  liquids  arc  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love- lane  Platform,  Rotherhithe  ; Branch  Office, 
8,  Jermyn-street,  Haymarkct. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITV- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS'  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  Itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walla  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Ma- 
nufactured of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles  as 
usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 
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MORE  WOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  arc  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore!  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  lt.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purpose*, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  required . 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  bevond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust  ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosiou.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  docs  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolls,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gracq- 
churcb-street. 
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CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


naan  Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 

/)  b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d <l)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 

the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

Thtmm.iS  the  external  fre.h  air  i«  admitted  net  p...inB 

.1.  .l.  i.n.  mtn  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  ot  the 


This. STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

AY  ARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.:  — 

HF.AT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire.  , * to 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PIKE  \\  ARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  lloor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municatcs  its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEA  TING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 

8y8teECONOMY  of' "FUEL.—1 This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir,— Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 

that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood.  . 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia  ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air;  the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  all  my  friends  to  do 
the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint's,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


2 1),  Charter-house-square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sir— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  hear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  verv  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say.  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  he  required,  the  one  already  erected  has i fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  Riven  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  cvey 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,- that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  °f  bddneia in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; hut  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  J 

it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.— I remain.  Dear  Sir,  yourt 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 


Letter  from  the  Bev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 

Astronomy!,  M.A. , F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’ s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott  s construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy  s Stove  is  far  sopenW 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  m promoto^entdation,  wRhout  dis- 
agreeable  currents  of  r'  •• 


r close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN, 

as  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 


Sir,- 

fixed  in  my  lecture- 


happy  to  he  able  to  bear  testimony  to°the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is  if 
urc-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  Ot 


XCU  111  U1Y  lcciurc-ruuiu  at  III  13  uiauiuvivu.  ~ - - ..  * , . 

good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelliDg-room,  which  is  cnHrclyjivoided  by 


your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  Src.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARb. 
Smith's  Work,  tin  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 
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TJo.  CXCIX. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1846.’ 

' S it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in 
the  management  of  the 
Government  School  of  De- 
sign, we  may  venture  to 
anticipate  that  an  alteration  will  be  made 
before  long.  We  are  most  anxious  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  this  alteration,  through  no 
captious  views,  no  personal  likes  or  dislikes, 
but  from  conviction  of  the  present  inefficiency 
of  the  school,  and  an  honest  desire  to  see  it 
productive  of  those  advantages  to  the  country 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  it. 
This  is  no  new  cry  with  us.  We  pointed  out, 
long  ago,  that  things  were  not  right  there ; 
and  shewed  students  in  rebellion,  masters  re- 
signing, and  the  school  disorganized.  After 
that,  quiet  was  restored,  but  it  was  not  a healthy 
quiet.  The  cause  of  the  previous  disruption 
remained:  no  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  system,  though  the  disorder  was  forcibly 
kept  down  for  a time  : and  the  result  is  that, 
gradually  acquiring  force,  the  disease  has 
again  made  itself  visible.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  time,  that  the  council,  remembering  that 
an  eruption  on  the  skin  (wise  dispensation  of 
nature  to  free  herself  from  objectionable 
matter),  is  the  result  of  an  evil,  and  not  the 
evil  itself, — will  look  deeper,  and  not  think  the 
curecomplete  till  they  have  obtained  a healthful 
system  for  the  School  of  Design. 

The  efficiency  of  this  establishment  is  as 
important  to  our  readers,  individually,  as  it  is 
to  any  other  section  of  the  public,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  its  importance  in  a general 
point  of  view  to  all.  It  is  to  this  we  look  for 
that  intermediate  class  of  artists,  and  artistical 
operatives,  so  much  required  in  architectural 
decoration.  A few  statistical  particulars, 
therefore,  drawn  from  the  fifth  (last)  report 
of  the  council,  will  not  be  considered  uninte- 
resting. 

The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grant  received 
for  the  year  1845-46  for  Somerset  House 
School  was  2,286/.,  and  for  annual  aid  to  pro- 
vincial schools  2,540/.  The  total  amount  of 
receipts  available  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1846,  was  11,089/.  The  total  payments, 
7,364/. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  current  vear 
is  5,381/. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the  present 
instructors : — 

Morning  Classes. 

Mr.  Henry  Le  Jeune. — Drawing  and  Painting 
the  Figure. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stevens. — Drawing  and  Painting 
Ornament,  Geometrical  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch. — Assistant  Master. 

Evening  Classes. 

Mr.  Henry  James  Townsend. — Drawing  and 
Painting  Ornament  and  Modelling. 

Mr.  JohnCalcott  Horsley. — Drawing  and 
Painting  the  Figure. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Richardson. — Orna- 
ment and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch. — Assistant  Master. 

In  the  female  school,  there  is  a superinten- 
dent, Mrs.  Mclan  (name  not  mentioned  in 
the  report),  and  a teacher  of  wood- engrav- 
ing. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  students  in 


1845-46,  was  212, — 77  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  annual  grants  to  provincial  schools 


were. 

Manchester .£350 

Birmingham  350 

Glasgow 350 

Nottingham  150 

Norwich 150 

York 150 

Newcastle 150 

Sheffield 150 

Coventry  150 

Paisley  (proposed)  with  supply  of 
furniture  and  examples  of  art  . . 250 

Stoke  and  Hanley,  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  (proposed)  each  with 

outfit 150 

Leeds  (proposed)  with  outfit  ....  80 


The  monthly  average  number  of  students  in 
provincial  schools,  was  1,246. 

The  Spitalfields*  school  received  350/. 

The  sura  of  250/.  has  been  paid  on  account 
of  five  numbers  of  a long  talked  of  drawing- 
book,  concerning  which  we  should  like  to 
hear  more.  We  have  an  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  a much  larger  sum,  paid  for  a similar 
purpose  long  ago,  and  of  a pile  of  copies  un- 
useable,  stacked  away  in  Somerset  House. 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  the  master  of  paint- 
ing in  the  evening  classes,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson,  another  of  the  evening  masters, 
have,  separately,  forwarded  an  address  to  the 
council  (as  already  noticed  by  us)  calling  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  the  institution. 
The  remarks  in  these  letters,  which  are  care- 
fully worded  to  avoid  personal  offence,  fully 
bear  out  our  previous  conclusions,  and  are 
made  “ under  a sense  of  public  duty,  and  under 
the  sincere  conviction  that  unless  some  change 
take  place  in  the  present  management  of  the 
School,  the  hopes  excited  in  this  country,  in 
reference  to  Design,  will  receive  hut  a very  im- 
perfect realization.” 

The  chief  objections  urged  are,  that  the 
management  of  the  school  does  not  embrace 
all  those  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
in  such  an  institution  ; and  that  the  artists  en- 
trusted with  the  important  duties  of  teachers 
do  not  hold  a proper  position. 

“ The  present  system  of  directorship,” 
says  Mr.  Townsend,  “ whatever  good  may 
flow  from  it,  is  attended  with  inestimable 
injury,  in  the  fact  of  its  placing  a barrier 
between  the  gentlemen  who  see  the  whole 
working  of  the  school,  viz.,  the  masters,  and 
the  members  of  the  council  who  see  but  little 
of  it.  The  latter  body  is  composed  of  gentle- 
men who  seldom  or  never  visit  the  classes,  and 
who  only  occasionally  attend  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, all  eminent  in  station,  and  some’ indeed 
engrossed  by  the  absorbing  duties  of  the  state; 
th  e views,  opinions,  and  policy,  therefore,  of 
the  director  for  the  time  being,  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  most  important  influence, — 
must,  in  fact,  mainly  determine  the  educa- 
tional and  material  advantages  to  be  supplied 
by  the  establishment.” 

The  evidence  of  both  writers  shews,  that  our 
head  school  of  design  is  without  a bona  fide 
class  of  design!  and  that  it  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  drawing  school. 

Lectures  are  quite  abandoned: — 

“ At  present  Copying  is  the  plan  laid  down, 
and  thus,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  ex- 
planations from  the  director  and  masters,  the 
pupil  is  led  to  no  higher  exertion  of  his  facul- 
ties than  the  desire  to  imitate.  Under  the 
lecture  system,  he  would  be  led  to  gradually 
examine  every  part  of  the  studies  requisite  for 
the  industrial  artist;  and  thus,  armed  with 
knowledge,  his  skill  would  be  enabled  to  blend 
into  appropriate  combinations  that  poetic  sen- 
timent which  may  be  associated  with  the  most 
humble  objects.  Nature  would  then  present 
to  him,  as  she  did  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  the  source  of  renewed  ideas 
and  energies,  through  the  new  perceptions 


awakened  in  his  mind ; because  the  poetic 
fancy  discovers  and  appropriates — (after  the 
due  education  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  the 
embodiment  of  ideas)— the  lines  of  grace  and 
the  suggestions  of  beauty  in  every  ivy  and 
lichen  that  decorates  the  ruined  wall,  every 
tendril  of  the  convolvulus,  or  wisp  of  the  wild 
hop,  that  calls  up  a sense  and  feeling  of  ele- 
gance when  looking  upon  a wayside  hawthorn 
hedge.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  delight  of  the 
maker  of  ornamental  art  that  the  moral  effects 
of  such  education  are  most  drawn  out ; while 
it  is  to  the  curious  examination  of  his  ideas  of 
nature,  as  expressed  with  skill,  transformed 
with  meaning,  or  combined  with  ingenuity, 
that  commerce  owes  the  rising  desire  to  possess, 
and  the  consequent  value  of  the  product  as  an 
object  of  barter.” 

Mr.  Richardson  urges  the  necessity  of  a 
practical  course : — 

“ Our  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
his  shop  patterns,  the  drawings  he  works  from, 
no  matter  how  dirty,  provided  they  relate 
practically  to  his  business.  He  should  then, 
with  the  assistance  the  school  would  give,  be 
taught  to  draw  them  again,  and  to  mark  the 
difference.  If  he  has  no  such  drawings,  they 
should  be  supplied  by  the  school : they  do  not 
require  to  be  elaborate ; a few  dark  lines,  such 
as  many  theoretical  persons  would  treat  with 
contempt,  are,  in  the  early  stages,  of  more  use 
to  the  class  of  students  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  than  the  most  exquisite  Italian  drawings. 
We  have  silver-smiths,  chasers,  masons,  lamp- 
makers,  cabinet-makers,  brass-founders,  among 
the  students.  I need  not  remark  upon  the  in- 
terest a young  man  would  naturally  feel  in 
those  matters  that  form  his  daily  business;  but 
I would  ask  whether  his  feelings  of  emulation 
would  not  receive  an  additional  impulse,  when 
he  found  he  was  in  the  way  to  elevate  himself 
in  his  business,  to  be  of  more  use  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  to  receive  better  wages?” 

“ As  soon  as  the  student  has  learnt  the 
practical  application  of  drawing  to  his  own 
business,  he  should  not  only  be  permitted,  but 
encouraged,  to  design,  or  draw  out  suitable 
matters  connected  with  it.” 

The  application  of  art  to  commerce  or 
manufactures  is  actually  prohibited  : — 

“ I have  never  yet  been  permitted,”  says 
Mr.  Richardson,  “during  the  period  I have 
been  at  the  school,  to  give  the  slightest  prac- 
tical direction  to  the  study  of  the  pupils.  I have 
always  been  instructed  to  make  my  tuition 
purely  elementary,  and  have  been  always  told 
that  the  young  men  must  apply  it  as  they  best 
could  to  their  several  callings;  and,  for  this 
strange  reason,  that  were  it  not  so,  the  young 
men  would  become  drudges  to  their  masters, 
who  would  reap  a fortune  through  their  ac- 
quirements. A most  illogical  deduction,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  designer  should  become 
a drudge,  and  the  mere  copyist  should  not. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  system  pursued,  I 
would  beg,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  mention 
one  case  which  occurred  a few  months  since. 
One  of  my  pupils,  a young  man,  a master  iron- 
monger, requested  me  to  shew  him  how  to  draw 
an  ornamental  stove  front.  lie  had  been  some 
time  in  the  School  of  Design,  and  was  a good 
draughtsman.  I accordingly  set  him  to  work, 
when  the  director  interfered,  took  the  young- 
man  under  his  own  tuition,  placed  before  him 
an  elevation  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  from 
Stuart,  and  directed  him  to  copy  it  by  a scale 
of  modules  and  minutes.  In  a few  evenings 
the  young  man  left  the  school.  By  the  same 
system  my  three  classes  of  ornamental  draw- 
ing, architecture,  and  perspective,  lost,  in  the 
middle  of  the  season,  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  the 
senior  pupils,  who  would  willingly  have  re- 
mained, had  they  been  allowed  such  a course 
of  study  as  could  have  been  practically  applied 
to  their  several  businesses.” 

And  yet,  what  says  common  sense  and  Pro- 
fessor Waagen  on  the  point? — 

“ The  inventive  powers  of  the  artist  ought 
equally  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  special 
manufacture  which  he  is  destined  hereafter  to 
pursue:  this  principle  is  judiciously  adopted 
in  the  Gewerb  institution  at  Berlin  ; in  which, 
after  one  year  of  general  instruction  in  art,  the 
pupil  selects  a branch  of  manufacture  which  he 
has  chosen : unless  the  arts  and  manufactures 
be  practically  combined,  the  unsuccessful 
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aspirants  after  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts 
will  be  infinitely  multiplied,  and  the  deficiency 
of  manufacturing  artists  will  not  be  supplied.” 

The  masters,  it  appears,  are  not  allowed  the 
slightest  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  study  re- 
quired by  each  class  of  pupils ; one  common 
routine  is  marked  out  for  all.  The  whole  of 
the  copies  to  be  placed  before  the  students  are 
selected  for  the  masters,  and  their  pupils  are 
removed  from  class  to  class  even  without  their 
knowledge. 

Both  writers  agree  in  urging  that  the  masters 
should  be  brought  into  more  immediate  con" 
nection  with  the  council. 

“ The  master,  however,  is  the  true  cultivator 
of  the  field  ; he  best  knows  what  the  soil  re- 
quires, and  where  and  how  to  distribute  the 
seeds  ; on  this  ground  I would  venture  to  claim 
for  his  observations,  that  practical  appreciation 
which  is  ever  due  to  careful  reasoning  on  accu- 
rately noted  facts.  What  then  must  the  council 
think  of  a system  which,  while  making  no 
official  call  for  communications  of  this  charac- 
ter from  the  roasters,  appropriates,  smothers, 
or  evades  the  volunteer  suggestions  of  expe- 
rienced teachers? — which  renders  men,  whose 
education  for  their  peculiar  purpose  has  been 
that  of  a life,  directly  amenable,  in  their  de- 
partments, to  one  of  avowedly  less  knowledge 
or  skill  therein?  — which  nominally  places 
them  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a score 
of  eminent  men,  to  whom  all  direct  access  is 
barred,  so  leaving  them  (the  masters)  at  the 
mercy  of  any  side-wind,  misconstruction,  or 
even  misrepresentation?  If  it  can  be  shewn, 
as  shewn  it  can  be,  that,  night  after  night,  the 
real  task  of  directing  and  instructing  the  classes 
has  been  intrusted  to  the  masters,  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  surprising  that  reports  have  been 
drawn  up,  as  representing  the  annual  proceed- 
ings of  the  institution,  without  a word  of  con- 
sultation thereon  with  a single  master  of  the 
school !” * 

Mr.  Redgrave,  who  has  addressed  a letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  state  of  the  school, 
dwells  even  more  strongly,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  on  this  point,  and  even  questions  the 
use  of  the  office  of  director.  He  advises  that  the 
head  masters  should  be  removed  from  any  such 
direction  ; that  they  should  be  liberally  paid, 
and  should  be  sent  out  to  examine  the  foreign 
schools,  and,  into  our  own  manufacturing 
towns,  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
and  the  real  wants  of  the  native  designer.  He 
strongly  advocates  the  uso  of  lectures  on  every 
branch  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  a peri- 
odical free  exhibition  of  all  the  drawings  made 
by  the  students.  With  regard  to  a class  for  prac- 
tical design,  he  speaks  strongly,  and  affirms  that 
without  it  the  schools  must  continue  mere  draw- 
ing schools.  We  understand  that  the  memorials 
have  been  referred  to  a private  committee  of 
the  council,  and  that  some  considerable  alter- 
ations in  the  management  of  the  establishment 
may  be  looked  for.  Certain  it  is,  that  they 
are  imperatively  called  for,  and  the  council 
will  ill  discharge  their  duty  to  the  public  if 
they  delay  making  them. 

The  importance  of  cultivating  taste,  and 
improving  skill  in  design,  is  made  every  day 
more  evident;  the  value  of  art,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  is  gradually  becoming  apparent 
to  all,  and  with  it  comes  a feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  management  in  the 
National  School  of  Design. 


Public  Abattoirs,  or  Slaughtering 
Houses. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a company 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  slaughtering-houses 
on  the  four  sides  of  London,  contiguous  to  rail- 
ways and  established  markets.  Existing  in- 
terests will  be  strong  opponents  ; but,  that  the 
improvement  contemplated  by  the  scheme  will 
be  effected  one  of  these  days,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 


* Townsend. 


THE  BUILDER. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCHITECT’S  DIARY. 

IV. 

SUPPLY  OF  WATER — CREAT  DEFICIENCY — BATHS — PUBLIC 
CONDUITS  — FACILITIES — PURITY. 

— Whether  or  not  hydropathy  ought  to 
have  the  credit,  people  certainly  are  becoming, 
more  and  more,  water  drinkers.  As  habits  of 
temperance  increase,  we  shall  need  still  more 
of  nature’s  own  beautiful  and  delightful  ele- 
ment. Trifling  occurrences  shew  great  changes 
in  habits  and  manners.  Accounts  from  Man- 
chester say,  that  drinking  wells  are  provided 
in  the  public  parks,  and  that  the  committee  of 
the  late  Athenaeum  soiree  were  especially 
careful  to  afford  a copious  supply  of  pure  water. 
In  many  large  towns,  great  exertions  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  supply  ; in  some  cases  it 
is  obtained  from  a long  distance  at  much  ex- 
pense, in  others,  artesian  wells  are  sunk  to 
great  depth  for  the  purpose.  Its  importance 
in  the  sanatory  improvement  of  towns  is  also 
beginning  to  be  felt;  and  a few  years  hence,  we 
shall  look  upon  the  present  inadequate  quan- 
tity in  the  metropolis,  as  betokening  strange 
forgetfulness  of  one  of  our  most  important 
wants.  With  all  the  advantages  of  improve- 
ment, as  in  the  mechanism  of  filtration,  and 
the  supply  to  houses — if  these  are  modern  in- 
ventions— we  may  yet  take  a valuable  lesson 
from  the  former  masters  of  the  world.  Centu- 
ries will  pass,  and  not  efface  the  traces  of  the 
aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  which  formed  con- 
tinual streams,  not  only  for  the  domestic  wants 
of  an  immense  population,  but  for  the  service 
of  numerous  baths,  and  those  very  sanatory 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  most  needed  amongst 
ourselves,  but  which  are  altogether  unprovided 
for.  It  is  not  only  the  uses  of  water  that  are 
manifold,  but  it  contributes  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  resources  of  art.  The  swift 
rivulet,  or  the  mountain  torrent,  in  the  land- 
scape, and  the  fountains  in  the  city,  attest  the 
value  of  the  clear  element,  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art. 
We  underestimate  those  gifts  of  nature,  which 
are  easily  obtained,  and  even  suffer  privation, 
and  deny  ourselves  much  pleasurable  gratifica- 
tion. Till  the  time  of  the  attempts  in  Trafal- 
gar-square,  fountains  were  never  thought  of, 
as  works  for  the  embellishment  of  cities. — 
Wine  has  often  been  a theme  for  poetry;  why 
might  not  an  Anacreon  sing  tho  praises  of 
water.  That  which  imparts  health  to  the  body, 
satisfies  a want,  aids  in  every  department  of 
science,  manufactures,  and  domestic  economy, 
is  the  highway  of  nations,  and  the  universal 
source  of  motion  in  the  machine;  purifies  the 
air,  and  delights  the  sense,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  of  all  nature’s 
gifts  to  man,  should  invoke  a poetic  strain, 
worthy  to  float  upon  the  wave  of  time. 

— In  some  parts  of  Spain,  say  friends  who 
have  tasted  melons  there,  when  water  is  scarce, 
and  would  be  denied,  wine  is  plentiful,  and  is 
granted  freely  for  the  asking.  Now  we  are 
so  far  worse  off  in  London,  that  we  cannot 
have  the  water,  and  do  not  get  the  wine.  Were 
my  chamber  in  Spain,  I dare  say  I could, 
providedsuchwere  my  “ particular  vanity,”  take 
a bath  in  wine,  at  some  nominal  outlay;  here, 
sufficient  water  for  a morning  immersion  can 
hardly  be  had  “ at  any  price.”  In  London,  a 
bath  in  every  chamber  would  be  a thing  un- 
known before  ; a bath-room  is  quite  uncom- 
mon. But  a bath  is  just  as  desirable,  in  a room, 
as  a wash-hand  basin,  and  might  be  provided 
constantly,  if  there  were  a copious  supply  of 
water,  or  at  least  the  option  of  having  it,  on 
each  floor  of  a house.  We  are  learning  some 
of  these  things,  but  by  very  slow  degrees. 

— Connected  with  the  subject,  there  is  a 
matter  worth  thinking  of, on  the  occasion  of  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  supply  of  water.  In 
reading  accounts  of  ancient  London,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  public  conduits,  which, 
if  we  except  the  works  at  London  Bridge, 
erected  at  a late  date,  and  not  extensively  use- 
ful, were  the  only  means  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  until  the  completion 
of  the  New  River  works  by  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton. Judging  from  the  descriptions  and 
drawings,  many  of  them  must  have  been  very 
beautiful  objects.  They  were  elaborately  de- 
corated with  the  rich  carving  of  the  medieval 
artists,  and  were  designed  so  that  the  water 
issued  from  them  in  jets  and  spouts  of  curious 
device.  Many  a pedestrian,  in  the  dust  and 
heat  of  summer,  would  be  glad  to  stop  at  such 
a resting  place;  and  could  fountains  or  conduits 
of  a similar  kind  be  erected,  they  would  form 


most  pleasing  features  in  the  architecture  of 
our  streets.  Whether  it  be,  that  the  mind  is 
sensible  of  any  gratifying  contrast  with  the 
toil  of  business,  or  that  the  motion  of  the 
water  is  always  suggestive  of  beautiful  impres- 
sions, certainly  there  are  few  adjuncts  so  de- 
sirable to  the  architecture  of  cities,  and  none, 
of  which  we  are  so  unaccountably  deficient. 

— From  the  extraordinary  carelessness, 
which  has  long  been  manifest,  about  providing 
a proper  supply  of  water,  we  might  almost 
suppose  it  to  be  unnecessary,  or  difficult  of 
attainment.  The  last  notion  is  the  only  one 
which  it  could  be  necessary  to  combat.  As 
long  as  the  country  is  blest  with  rivers,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  di- 
verted, or  raised  therefrom,  to  meet  the  most 
important  object  of  improvements,  the  cleans- 
ing of  sewers.  Under  a good  plan,  carried 
out  with  ordinary  skill,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty.  A supply  of  pure  water  is,  of  course, 
necessary  for  household  purposes  ; and  this  it 
may  be  necessary  to  get  from  a distance  ; but 
the  matter  would  be  much  less  difficult  of  at- 
tainment, were  the  two  objects  considered 
apart  from  each  other,  as  they  really  are. 
Under  a proper  arrangement  of  the  sewers,  with 
reserroirs  at  a sufficient  elevation,  supplied 
from  the  river,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
could  be  washed  out  at  any  time,  say  once  a 
day.  The  idea  seems  so  simple,  that  many 
must  wonder  it  has  never  been  attempted  ; it 
might  almost  be  supposed  that  a river  did  not 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  that  there  was 
a fear  of  its  being  run  dry.  One  thing  seems 
certain, — this  is  the  principle  which  some  day 
or  other  must  be  carried  out,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  thought  of  the  better. 

• — The  difficulties  about  increasing  the  sup- 
ply for  ordinary  purposes  are  themselves  in- 
significant, though  greater  than  in  the  other 
case.  It  is  probable  that  artesian  wells  will 
be  quite  inadequate ; and  it  has  been  stated 
somewhere,  that  water  frem  the  chalk  strata 
is  in  some  degree  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
eases of  a serious  nature.  This  matter  of 
health  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered,  and 
will  itself  form  a strong  argument  for  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  a supply  from  a distance, 
even  when  water  might  be  obtained  on  the 
spot. — The  injury  which  is  likely  to  result, 
too,  from  the  use  of  leaden  cisterns,  cannot  be 
too  often  urged ; and  slate  cisterns  are  now 
generally  substituted.  A writer  in  the  Athe- 
ncBum  recommends,  that  when  the  leaden  cis- 
tern cannot  bo  removed,  a temporary  zinc 
bottom  should  be  made  to  fit  inside,  aud  lay 
above  the  other,  the  zinc  being  taken  out  once 
a fortnight,  and  carefully  cleaned.  Unless  the 
water  hold  certain  salts  in  solution,  which  will 
prevent  the  usual  result,  the  whole  of  the 
liberated  lead,  which  would  otherwise  be  taken 
into  the  human  system,  will  be  precipitated 
upon  the  zinc.  For  water-pipes,  it  is  said 
that  an  inch  or  two  of  zinc,  screwed  on  ut  the 
end,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  and  cleaned, 
will  be  found  to  be  effectual.  But  the  best 
course  is,  obviously,  to  adopt  some  other  ma- 
terial. 


Care  for  Public  Convenience  in  Bel- 
gium.— Although  we  are  perfectly  aware  that 
laws  and  regulations  look  more  complete  on 
paper  than  they  may  be  in  reality,  we  were 
somewhat  struck  on  looking  over  the  nine 
litres  and  fifty-seven  articles  of  the  Regie  men  t 
sur  les  trottoirs  (regulations  of  footpaths), 
enacted  and  published  of  late,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  at  Brussels. 
Every  thing  relating  to  the  solidity,  regularity, 
and  salubrity  of  public  thoroughfares  seems  to 
be  provided  for  with  singular  minuteness,  of 
which  we  shall  give  our  readers  a specimen  ; 
selecting  Titre  II.,  Art.  16.,  stipulating  that 
“ footpaths  shall  not  be  interrupted  through 
carriage  gates."  The  intervals  comprised  be- 
tween the  threshold  of  the  carriage  gate  and 
the  border  of  the  footpath  are  to  consist  of 
two  blocks  of  stone,  of  blue  material,  placed 
fan-like,  one  at  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  transecting  the  foot- 
path transversely — they  shall  be  filled  up,  either 
by  a paving  in  free-stone,  of  strong  mason’s 
work,  and  the  surface  thereof  cut  in  oblique 
squares,  of  10 — 12  centimmetres  breadth  each, 
or  by  a paving  similar  to  that  of  the  footpath  ; 
according  to  whether  the  administration  will 
prescribe  the  employment  of  free-stone,  or 
permit  the  use  of  common  paving-stones.  The 
edge  of  the  border  is  to  be  rounded. 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PLATE 
GLASS  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  demand  for  plate  glass  increases  rapidly, 
and  if  it  were  reduced  in  price,  as  it  might  be, 
now  that  the  trade  is  free  from  interference, 
would  be  much  greater  still.  Mr.  H.  Howard 
Has  published  a view  of  “ Plate  glass  making 
in  England  in  1846,  contrasted  with  wbat  it 
was  in  1827.”  The  particulars  are  curious, 
and  shew  that  large  plates,  which  could  not  be 
made  in  1827  for  less  than  10s.  per  foot  super- 
ficial, can  now  be  produced  for  something  under 
3s.  per  foot.  The  increase  of  sale  which  attended 
reduction  of  price  is  extraordinary.  In  1827, 
plate  glass  sold  for  about  (average)  12s.  per 
foot,  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000  feet  per  week  ; 
in  1836,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  foot,  about  7,000 
feet  per  week  ; in  1844,  6s.  to  7s • per  foot, 
about  23,000  feet  per  week  ; in  1846,  plate 
glass  sells  for  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  foot,  about 
45,000  feet  per  week,  and  is  now  nearly  50,000 
feet  per  week,  exclusive  of  foreign  glass,  which 
at.  these  high  prices  is  imported  only  to  a very 
limited  extent. 

If  the  further  reduction,  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Howard,  could  be  made,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “ we  should  supply 
almost  the  whole  world.” 

The  remission  of  the  duty  on  plate  glass  not 
only  relieves  the  maker  from  the  amount  of 
duty,  but  frees  him  from  many  obnoxious  re- 
strictions, and  so  opens  the  door  to  many  im- 
portant improvements,  by  which  great  saving 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  may  he  especially  looked  for  in  the 
item  of  coals,  which  now  forms  a much  more 
considerable  portion  of  the  cost  than  may  here- 
after he  necessary. 

A new  company  has  been  provisionally 
registered  for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
in  the  metropolis,  where  the  advantage  is  ob- 
tained of  a sand  (Thames  sand)  excellent  in 
quality,  at  a small  expense. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SHEET  GLASS. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Chance  and  Mr.  II.  Badger  have 
obtained  a patent  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  This  invention  relates — first, 
to  an  improved  method  of  re- heating  sheets, 
panes,  plates,  or  other  articles  of  glass,  for  the 
purposes  of  staining,  painting,  or  enamelling. 
It  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  placing  the 
sheets,  or  plates  of  glass,  upon  metallic  shelves, 
in  a muffle,  and  applying  the  heat  externally  ; 
or  by  placing  the  articles  upon  the  bed  of  a kind 
of  reverberating  kiln,  which  bed  is  either 
formed  of  stone  or  burned  clay,  and  is  well 
understood.  By  the  first  of  these  methods,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  plates  of  glass  from  bend- 
ing or  becoming  cockled  ; and  in  the  latter,  the 
direct  action  of  the  flame  is  injurious  to  the 
glass. 

The  first  part  of  these  improvements  consists 
in  applying  the  heat  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
advantages  of  both  the  foregoing  methods  may 
bo  retained  without  their  accompanying  defects. 
I n carrying  out  this  improvement,  the  patentees 
place  the  articles  to  be  re-heated  in  a rever 
beratory,  on  a bed,  which  they  prefer  to  be  of 
stone,  and  cover  them  with  an  inverted  pan  of 
sheet  iron.  This  pan  is  furnished  with  an 
aperture  in  the  top,  to  which  is  connected  a 
tube  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  in  order 
to  allow  the  escape  of  any  vapour  which  may 
arise  within  the  cover.  The  heat  and  flame  are 
allowed  to  reverberate  in  the  arch  or  roof  of 
the  kiln,  and  escape  by  the  chimney,  which 
should  be  furnished  with  a damper.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  this  principle,  the 
reverberatory  kiln  used  is  furnished  with  rails, 
to  which  suitable  carriages  are  fitted,  support- 
ing the  stone  beds  and  covers  on  which  the 
articles  of  glass  are  placed,  and  by  this  means 
more  readily  introduced  and  removed  from  the 
i kiln,  after  which  they  are  heated  and  cooled  in 
i the  usual  way.  I n order  to  save  time,  the  beds 
: and  covers  should  be  heated  in  another  small 
kiln  before  being  used  in  the  reverberatory 
kiln.  J 


Hu i.i.  Glass  Company. — We  are  requested 
1 by  the  chairman  of  this  company  to  say,  that 
' the  statements  in  foreign  papers,  respecting 
| proceedings  at  the  Hull  Works,*  are  without 
I foundation. 


* Sec  p.  5-15,  ante, 


RESTORATION  OF  COLOGNE  CATHE- 
DRAL. 

W e have  from  time  to  time  made  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  restoration 
of  this  structure.  A connected  view  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  condensed  from  the 
present  number  of  The  Quarterly , may  never- 
theless prove  interesting. 

“ The  cathedral  of  Cologne,  after  the  lapse 
of  six  centuries  since  the  first  stone  was  laid, 
and  nearly  three  and  a half  since  the  last  was 
left,  is  now,  as  is  generally'  known,  once  more 
advancing  according  to  its  original  intention. 
Royal  patronage  has  been  extended — public 
enthusiasm  excited — the  original  plans  for  por- 
tions of  the  building  discovered — forests  of 
scaffolding  have  arisen,  and  for  four  years,  the 
silver  sound  of  the  trowel  has  resounded  from 
morning  till  night  around  the  old  walls.  Nor 
does  it  seem  too  visionary  to  expect,  that  the 
present  generation  will  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  which 
the  world  possesses.” 

“ VVithout  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of 
Gothic  architecture,  or  insisting  either  on  the 
principle  of  practical  utility,  or  the  spirit  of 
religious  symbolism,  for  its  real  origin,  we  must 
yet  remind  the  reader  that,  in  the  countries  to 
which  it  distinctively  belongs,  its  highest  deve- 
lopment was  attained  under  three  contempo- 
rary sovereigns  of  eminent  talents,  worth,  and 
piety.  Cologne  Cathedral  was  founded  in 
1248— at  the  time  that  Frederic  II.  was  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  Henry  III.  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  St.  Louis  King  of  France.” 

The  Choir.— “ This  stupendous  structure, 
itself  208  feet  high,  rises,  as  many  of  our 
readers  have  seen,  out  of  a forest  of  piers  and 
pinnacles,  each  attached  to  the  building  alter- 
nately by  a double  and  fourfold  row  of  gigantic 
flying  buttresses,  which  break  the  bristling 
chcvaux  de  frise  of  perpendicular  lines,  and 
relieve,  though  they  amaze,  the  eye.  Yet  not 
placed  there  for  any  eye-service,  but  for  the 
strictest  use;  the  buttresses  resisting  the  pres- 
sure of  that  enormous  weight  of  roof,  the  piers 
weighting  the  ends  of  the  buttresses,  and  in- 
creasing their  strength  ; each  pier  a miniature 
church  in  itself,  its  shape  that  of  a cross,  rising 
into  four  corner  spires,  with  one  centre  steeple 
or  pinnacle;  each  spire  and  pinnacle  edged 
at  each  angle  by  a row  of  crockets  termi- 
nating in  a finial — each  crocket  the  Marten 
Blume,  or  flower  of  Mary,  what  we  call  the 
lady’s  slipper — each  finial  a rose,  the  emblem 
of  mystery — whence  the  saying  subrosd;  while, 
from  roof,  and  wall,  and  pier  protrude  innume- 
rable grotesque  pipe-heads — demons,  dragons, 
monkeys,  monstrosities ; in  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  architect’s 
own  imagination  ; according  to  Boisseree, 
imitations  of  the  goblins  and  wood-demons  in 
which  the  times  believed  ; but  according  to 
the  symbolist,  representations  of  the  bad  spirits 
which  the  church  holds  without  her  walls,  and 
yet  compels  to  do  her  service.” 

“And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall  the 
precise  state  of  incompletion  in  which  (as  some 
not  distant  generation  may  find  it  difficult  to 
believe)  the  cathedral  for  so  many  centuries 
was  left.  The  original  intention  comprehended 
choir  and  double  transepts,  a stately  nave,  with 
double  aisles,  a centre  tower  where  nave  and 
choir  join,  and  two  towers  at  the  west  end. 
The  internal  height  of  choir  and  nave  alike, 
namely,  150  feet — that  of  the  aisles  and  tran- 
septs 64  feet — the  whole  length  of  the  building 
500  feet,  its  width  150  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  towers  536  feet,  which  would  have  made 
them  the  highest  in  Christendom.  Of  this, 
the  choir,  as  we  have  said,  was  finished,  with 
a portion  of  the  east  wall  of  each  transept. 
The  north  aisles  had  attained  their  destined 
height,  the  four  great  windows  complete,  with 
coloured  glass  in  them,  and  seven  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  groined  over.  The  south 
aisles  had  stopped  midway,  their  interior  piers 
having  only  reached  the  height  of  42  feet,  and 
the  windows  being  arrested  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch.  The  southern  tower  had  grown  up 
in  two  stories  to  the  elevation  of  I70feet.  The 
northern  tower  stood  like  a tooth  just  piercing 
the  guin— one  pier  partly  through  to  the  height 
of  22  feet,  the  rest  still  below  the  surface. 
Part  of  the  facade  of  the  northern  transept  was 
visible  about  6 feet;  and  of  such  portions  of 
both  transepts,  west  front,  and  northern  tower, 
as  were  not  yet  above  the  earth,  the  founda- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  perfect  within.  Thus 
there  was  a gap  between  choir  and  aisles, 


another  between  north  and  south  tower,  and  a 
vacant  space  in  the  nave.  In  other  words, 
the  head  was  perfect,  the  shoulders  just  begun, 
the  legs  with  one  foot  partly  grown — but  the 
whole  body  still  wanting.  For  present  use, 
therefore,  temporary  roofs  had  been  thrown 
over  the  southern  aisles  and  such  compartments 
of  the  northern  as  had  not  been  groined  with 
stone.  The  gap  between  the  choir  and  south 
aisles  was  filled  up  by  a temporary  wall ; that 
between  choir  and  northern  aisles  supplied  by 
the  intrusive  Church  of  Sta.  Maria,  and  a 
wooden  screen  run  up  between  the  two  towers. 

Thus  stood,  therefore,  the  incomplete  form 
of  an  all-complete  idea,  from  which,  as  from  a 
text-book, almost  every  religious  edifice  erected 
contemporaneously  had  drawn  instruction, — 
which  had  contributed  to  build  Strasburg  near, 
and  to  finish  Burgos  afar  off,  and  which  shews 
its  helping  influence  in  Freiburg,  Ratisbonn, 
Prague,  Utrecht,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Chalons, 
and  numerous  other  foreign  churches  that 
might  be  mentioned,  besides  supplying  an 
architect  to  our  own  York.  There  stood  the 
imperfect  specimen  of  the  most  perfect  period 
of  ecclesiastical  Gothic — so  full  of  thought 
that  every  detail  has  a meaning — so  practical 
in  adaptation  that  every  detail  has  a use — so 
true  in  structure  that,  were  the  walls  knocked 
away,  it  would  still  stand  firm  on  it  piers  like 
a tent;  and  with  all  these  causes  combined,  so 
perfect  in  national  beauty,  that  Boissere'e  had 
christened  it,  ‘ the  Canon  of  German  archi- 
tectural law.’  And  centuries  passed  away 
without  knowing  it  to  be  such.  Nay,  far  from 
appreciating  the  tenth  wonder  of  the  world 
that  stood  among  them,  men  looked  upon  it 
with  ill-will,  as  a monstrous  mistake,  which 
the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers  had  entailed 
upon  them;  an  eye-sore  to  their  city,  and  a 
drain  to  their  pockets  ; and  to  be  kept  standing 
only  to  avoid  the  greater  cost  of  pulling  4 
down.” 

1 he  original  drawings  being  discovered,  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  therestoration  was  induced; 
and,  in  1824,  the  Government  resolved  to  un- 
dertake the  repairs  in  the  fullest  extent. 

“ This  included  every  portion  of  the  exte- 
rior, from  the  grandest  rockwork  masses  of 
strength  to  the  minutest  lacework  tracery  of 
ornament;  and  a host  of  workmen,  chiefly  ga- 
thered from  the  city  itself,  were  soon  organ- 
ised in  regular  squadrons  and  actively  engaged. 
The  roof  and  walls,  in  themselves  a gigantic 
undertaking,  were  first  thoroughly  secured. 
The  magnificent  buttresses,  which,  with  their 
flying  wings,  and  forest  of  bristling  piers  and 
pinnacles,  were  by  far  the  most  expensive  and 
intricate  section  of  the  work,  were  fourteen 
of  them  in  part  rebuilt,  and  all  repaired.  The 
stone  shafts  and  tracery  of  the  enormous  choir 
windows,  fifty-four  feet  high,  which,  instead  of 
protecting,  had  begun  to  demolish  the  gor- 
geous coloured  glass  in  them,  were  entirely  re- 
newed, and  the  glass  itself,  broken,  maimed, 
and  obscured  with  the  coatings  of  centuries, 
was  taken  out,  cleaned  and  mended.  When 
the  exterior  had  thus  renewed  its  youth,  the 
interior  was  cared  for  in  turn.  Here  every 
damaged  or  failing  feature,  in  stone,  marble, 
or  metal,  passed  under  the  healing  hand  of  the 
careful  workman.  The  walls  were  cleansed 
from  every  stain — new  and  old  stone  united 
under  the  same  tempered  colour  — the  gold 
stars  in  the  roof  twinkled  again  from  their 
places — the  beautiful  leafy  capitals  lay  with 
their  golden  foliage  upon  a scarlet  ground — the 
figu  res  of  the  apostles  upon  the  piers,  with 
their  gorgeous  brackets  and  canopies,  revelled 
in  the  brightest  hues  the  palette  could  supply; 
and  then  the  coloured  glass  was  replaced,  and 
the  light  which  streamed  in  upon  the  restored 
decencies  of  the  holy  place  was  richer  and 
more  glowing  than  it  had  been  for  ages.” 

“At  this  juncture  the  King  of  Prussia  died — 
his  present  majesty  ascended  the  throne;  all 
favours  and  all  grievances  hastened  to  unfold 
themselves  in  the  first  sunshine  of  his  popu- 
larity ; a cry  of  ‘ Jetzt  oder  me,’ — now  or  never 
— was  echoed  from  journal  to  journal  along 
the  Rhine;  the  citizens  of  Cologne  met  toge- 
ther— made  glowing  speeches,  and  quoted 
Goethe, Schlegel,  Boisseree,  Walraff,  and  every 
other  writer  who  had  even  alluded  to  the  ca- 
thedral— the  first  outline  of  a JDombau  herein, 
or  Cathedral-building  Society,  was  formed; 
and,  finally,  a requisition,  signed  by  two  hun- 
dred of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  reporting 
their  wants  and  wishes,  and  imploring  royal 
help  and  sanction,  reached  Berlin  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1840,  a few  days  before  the  corona- 
tion.” 

The  king  was  interested,  committees  were 
formed,  and  money  flowed  in.  “ In  the  midst 
of  all  this  overflowing  enthusiasm,  a task 
requiring  consummate  tact  and  dexterity,  as 
well  as  professional  skill,  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  chief  architect.  His  first  care 
was  to  obtain  the  reversion  of  the  late  king’s 
order,  touching  the  continuation  of  the  edifice 
upon  a cheaper  scale  — chiefly  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  grand  external  buttresses.  This, 
with  the  faithful  help  of  Sulpice  Boisser^e,  he 
proved  to  be  objectionable  on  technical  as  well 
as  on  aesthetic  grounds,  adducing  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Utrecht  as  an  example ; where,  a similar- 
plan  of  economy  having  been  pursued,  a great 
storm  in  the  seventeenth  century  overthrew 
the  body  of  the  church,  while  the  choir,  sup- 
ported like  the  Cologne  one,  remained  unin- 
jured. Upon  such  arguments,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  all  half-measures  were  unworthy 
of  the  cause,  the  board  directed  the  words, 
‘that  the  building  of  the  cathedral  be  conti- 
nued according  to  the  original  intention,’  to 
be  inserted  into  the  first  article  of  their  statutes, 
and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  that  effect.” 

Many  difficulties  arose,  and  the  progress  was 
slow,  but  gradually  much  was  done. 

“ We  wish  we  could  say  any  thing  in  favour 
of  the  fourteen  statues  upon  the  outer  sides 
of  the  choir  piers;  the  recent  painting  of 
which,  though  equally  supported  by  ancient 
example,  we  cannot  help  feeling  to  be  a thing 
that  no  precedent  can  defend.  Setting  aside 
the  generally  affected  and  unimposing  character 
of  the  statues  themselves,  we  safely  appeal  to 
the  reader,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a stone 
figure,  six  feet  and  a half  high,  painted  with 
black  hair  and  beard,  red  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
drapery  in  every  gaudy  variety  of  red,  blue, 
green,  and  gold,  the  pattern  carefully  picked 
out.  The  province  of  true  art  is  not  to  deceive 
the  senses,  but  to  please  or  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion,— in  a sacred  building  certainly  the  latter. 
The  province  of  such  art  as  this  is  to  give  the 
idea  of  a Chinese  mandarin,  and  the  association 
of  a Vauxhall.  Even  the  defence  made  on  the 
score  of  carrying  out  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
windows  is  untenable,  for  the  effect  is  utterly 
to  overpower  them.  One  of  the  chief  charms 
of  painted  windows  is  the  contrast  they  oppose 
to  the  broad  masses,  the  sombre  lights  and 
shades,  and  the  dim  reflected  colouring,  of  the 
architecture  surrounding  them  ; and  which  is  of 
course  sacrificed  the  moment  you  cover  the 
architecture  itself  with  a glare  of  colours.  The 
statue,  in  this  instance,  does  not  even  keep  its 
real  size  ; for  the  vulgar  brightnessjof  the  paint 
has  brought  it  unduly  close  to  the  eye.  We 
especially  grudge  the  disfiguration  of  the 
canopies  and  brackets,  as  they  are  far  superior 
as  works  of  ait.  The  brackets,  like  the  capitals 
of  the  piers,  are  composed  of  foliage  and  fruit 
— the  hop,  the  fig,  the  vine,  &c.,  in  exquisite 
form  and  relief ; the  canopies  of  the  richest 
architectural  delicacy,  with  angels  upon  them, 
playing  on  different  musical  instruments,  in 
allusion  to  their  position  in  the  choir ; the 
whole,  comprising  canopy,  figure,  and  bracket, 
above  sixteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  same  objections  do  not  apply 
to  the  capitals  supporting  the  roof.  Only  two 
colours,  scarlet  and  gold,  have  been  used  here, 
and  those  are  appropriately  sobered  by  their 
distance  from  the  eye.  Traces  of  gilding  and 
colour  in  a damask  pattern  were  also  found, 
reaching  about  twelve  feet  up  the  choir  piers, 
one  of  which  has  been  renewed  in  the  same 
style  by  way  of  experiment,  but  pronounced 
unsuccessful.  We  sincerely  hope  no  further 
essay  of  the  kind  will  be  made,  as  every  stroke 
of  a gaudy  brush  within  the  cathedral  walls 
will  only  lessen  the  solemnity  of  its  grand 
space  and  sublime  masses,  and  especially  mar 
the  effect  both  of  the  fresco  designs  and  of  the 
coloured  windows. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  substructure  of 
tedious  preparation  required  at  the  outset  of  an 
undertaking  comprising,  like  this,  the  one 
general  effort  of  a fresh  foundation,  and  the 
thousand  minutiae  of  a precise  joining  on  ; the 
progress  made  in  the  course  of  four  years  is  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  saving  of  time  due  to 
modern  machinery,  and  of  the  efficiency  of 
those  to  whom  the  works  are  intrusted.  Never- 
theless, to  the  many  impatient  observers  who 
looked  up  daily  and  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  their  thalers,  we  can  imagine  that  the 
business  appeared  to  make  but  very  slow  way. 


It  was  therefore  a satisfaction  to  all  parties 
when,  in  May,  1845,  Swirner  availed  himself 
of  a society  anniversary,  to  throw  open  the  now 
perfect  south  aisles,  from  which  the  public  had 
been  banished  for  above  two  years.  They  re- 
sumed possession  with  great  enthusiasm.  A 
further  ebullition  of  popular  feeling  took  place 
on  occasion  of  our  Queen’s  visit  to  the  Rhine, 
when  her  Majesty  assisted  to  place  a beautiful 
bracket  in  the  centre  arch  of  the  north  front, 
and  left  a donation  of  500/.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Belgium  also  forwarded  very  handsome  con- 
tributions. 

Since  then,  the  progress  of  the  building  has 
told  more.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate  deco- 
rations, which  had  been  slowly  executing  in  the 
workshops,  are  now  rapidly  taking  their  places 
on  the  building.  The  fronts  of  both  north  and 
south  transepts,  with  their  richly  perforated 
gables  and  exquisite  triple  arches,  stand  spark- 
ling in  the  first  brightness  of  newly  hewn  stone. 
The  internal  piers  have  reached  their  full 
height,  and  preparations  for  vaulting  them  over 
are  begun.  The  failing  compartments  of  the 
northern  aisles  are  perfected,  and  the  north 
tower  is  the  centre  of  activity.  Such  is  the 
amount  of  hewn  stone  already  in  hand,  from 
the  massive  uniform  rounds  of  the  piers  to  the 
most  intricate  details  of  Gothic  sculpture,  no 
two  of  which  are  alike,  that  the  Dombaumeister 
looks  forward  with  confidence  to  throwing  open 
the  whole  body  of  the  building — aisles  and 
transepts  complete,  and  nave  finished  up  to 
above  the  level  of  the  clerestory  windows,  with 
a temporary  roof  over — by  the  14th  of  August, 
1848,  when  a grand  celebration  of  the  cathe- 
dral's six  hundreth  birthday  is  to  take  place. 
The  final  completion  to  the  tip  of  the  spires, 
with  full  complement  of  external  buttresses, 
was  not  originally  anticipated  within  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ; and  at  the  pace  of  progress 
now  going  on,  which  will  not  abate  unless  the 
funds  do,  this  is  still  expected  to  be  fulfilled.” 

The  sum  required  for  the  whole  work  is 
estimated  at  a million  sterling. 


THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  Rev.  J.  Close  delivered  a lecture  last 
week  at  Cheltenham,  to  shew  that  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  were  “ legitimate  pursuits  of 
a religious  man.”  (Who  doubts  it?)  The 
rev.  gentleman  said  he  would  plead  that  ge- 
nius which  is  the  parent  of  all  those  pursuits 
of  which  he  spoke.  Genius  the  parent  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  is  a faculty  imparted 
from  God  to  man  ; and  that  God  never  imparts 
a gift  to  man  which  has  not  a right  and  good 
intention. 

There  is  a sheet  of  white  paper.  A person 
takes  his  pen  and  writes  down  one  page  and  up 
another,  and  he  puts  this  paper  into  the  hands 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  as  he  reads  his  tears 
begin  to  flow.  He  reads  again — he  smiles  and 
then  he  weeps.  What  a magic  power  is  this, 
and  what  is  it  that  enables  a man  to  do  so; 
to  call  from  the  bosoms  of  bis  fellows  such 
varied  emotions  as  these  ? He  trowed  that 
there  were  some  who  would  have  covered  that 
paper  till  Doomsday,  and  not  have  produced 
such  results,  simply  because  they  have  not 
genius.  And  look  again  to  another  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Another  takes  a brush  and  daubs 
the  whole  of  this  paper  with  colours;  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  he  shews  you 
this  paper,  you  burst  with  admiration — it  is  a 
beautiful  picture.  Give  that  brush  and  paper 
to  another  man,  and  he  will  daub  that  paper 
till  Doomsday,  and  only  prove  that  he  is  des- 
titute of  that  genius  which  God  has  given  to 
his  fellow.  And  they  might  say  the  same  of 
the  sculptor.  He  takes  a mass  of  stone  out  of 
the  quarry.  He  works  away;  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  changes  the  mis-shapen  block  into  a 
form  of  finished  perfection  that  every  body 
gazes  at  with  delight.  Here,  again,  is  genius. 
And  so  it  is  with  that  mechanical  power  that 
produces  so  many  musical  instruments.  A 
man  runs  his  fingers  over  the  keys,  and  en- 
trances people  with  the  sweetest  melodies. 
Give  the  instrument  to  another,  and  what  dis- 
cordant sounds  will  he  not  produce?  One  has 
the  genius  of  music,  and  the  other  has  not. 
And  his  (the  Rev.  Lecturer’s)  argument  was 
this,  that  God,  who  gives  genius  to  the  poet, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  gives  it  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all,  and  he  would  show  before  he  had 
done,  even  for  the  glory  of  God. 


A WELL-INTENTIONED  WORD  TO 
RISING  ARTISTS. 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  at  Liverpool  is 
exceedingly  good  this  year;  and,' moreover, 
does  not  include  any  borrowed  pictures,  as  has 
been  the  case  heretofore.  The  present  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Ansdell,  whose  large  picture  in  the 
Royal  Academy  last  season  obtained  well-de- 
served applause,  has  bought  himself  a bouse 
near  London.  We  know  of  three  or  four 
artists  who  contemplate  a similar  purchase  at 
this  moment;  and  we  mention  the  fact  with  a 
satisfaction  that  needs  no  explanation  to  those 
who  will  think  upon  the  matter.  We  shall  not 
be  considered  impertinent  if  we  recommend 
every  young  artist,  who  has  accumulated  a 
small  sum  of  money,  to  do  the  same  thing.  A 
man  can  scarcely  find  abetter  mode  of  invest- 
ing his  money  than  building  or  purchasing, 
under  good  advice,  a house  to  live  in.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  fear  of  a bad  tenant ; the  return 
is  safe  and  large,  and  stability  is  gained  by  the 
step.  


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COAL  GAS. 

Mr.  Thomas  IIedi.ey  delivered  a lecture 
on  this  subject  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Devonport,  wherein  he  treated  at  some  length 
of  the  early  introduction  and  origin  of  coal  gas, 
and  the  merits  of  its  first  and  earliest  pro- 
pounder,  Mr.  Wm.  Murdock.  In  1792  Mr. 
Murdock  began  his  experiments,  and  before 
1802  he  had  ascertained  the  economical  value 
of  gas.  After  this  time,  and  by  the  year  1804, 
he  had  introduced  gas  into  many  extensive 
manufactories  in  England.  In  1815  the  first 
gasholder  was  erected  in  London.  By  some 
oversight,  or  neglect,  it  was  suffered  to  get 
into  a dangerous  state,  and  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  the  works  being  in  a populous  dis- 
trict great  sensation  arose,  and  Government 
directed  an  investigation  to  be  made.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  gas,  and  immediately  after  this 
it  began  to  make  rapid  strides  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  by  four  years  after  it  was  introduced 
into  the  larger  provincial  towns. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  gas 
machinery  is  the  retort  house.  In  this  house  is 
set  a number  of  cast-iron  vessels,  heated  to 
redness  by  means  of  furnaces  underneath.  Into 
these  retorts  is  put  the  coal  intended  to  be  car- 
bonized— the  lid  screwed  on  and  hermetically 
sealed  by  means  of  a lute,  and  gas  is  imme- 
diately produced.  These  retorts  are  of  various 
shapes,  mostly  in  size  from  fifteen  inches  wide, 
twelve  inches  high,  and  seven  to  eight  feet 
long.  As  the  gas  is  made,  it  ascends  up  the 
rising  pipes,  from  thence  into  the  hydraulic 
main,  and  its  return  to  the  retort  is  prevented. 

When  gas  is  first  eliminated,  it  is  in  a highly 
impure  state,  carrying  along  with  it  the  vapour 
of  tar,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  objectionable  properties. 
The  hydraulic  main  acts  as  the  first  collector 
of  these  impurities  ; for,  by  the  cooling  influ- 
ence it  yields  to  the  red  hot  gas  in  passing 
through  the  liquid  contained  therein,  all  va- 
porous impurities  are  thrown  down,  and  run 
off  to  a receptacle  called  the  tar  and  ammo- 
niacal  cistern,  placed  to  receive  them.  The 
gas  in  this  state  then  goes  to  befurther  cooled, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  what  is  called  the 
condenser,  consisting  of  a series  of  cast-iron 
pipes  rising  from  chambers,  in  which  are  divi- 
sion plates  ; so  that  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  up 
one  pipe  and  down  another,  until  it  has  made 
its  way  through  the  whole  series,  a distance, 
depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  of 
from  500  to  1,500,  or  2,000  feet.  In  the 
chambers  is  deposited  all  the  condensible  va- 
pours that  escape  from  the  hydraulic  main,  the 
condenser  being  so  placed  as  to  be  exposed  to 
the  greatest  cold  ; and  the  condensed  matter  is 
run  off  into  a receiver  placed  for  that  purpose. 
The  next  vessel  is  the  first  of  purification. 
This  is  called  the  washer.  This  vessel  is  filled 
to  a certain  height  with  common  water.  By 
means  of  the  plate,  gas  is  made  to  pass  through 
this  water,  and  the  use  of  this  vessel  is  to  take 
from  the  gas  the  ammonia  contained  in  it. 

The  next  series  of  vessels  are  the  purifiers, 
consisting  of  cylindrical  vessels,  generally  three 
in  number,  and  placed  one  above  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  off  the  contents  of  the 
upper  one  into  the  second,  and  the  contents  of 
the  second  into  the  lowest  one.  These  vessels 
are  charged  with  an  hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime  and 


water  in  solution,  first  mixed  in  a vessel  placed 
above  the  highest  purifier,  from  which,  as  soon 
as  the  valve  is  opened,  it  runs,  and  fills  up  to  a 
given  height.  To  prevent  the  lime  so  mixed 
from  subsiding,  which  it  would  do,  there  is 
generally  a steam-engine,  or  other  motive 
power,  applied  to  keep  the  lime  in  agitation, 
by  means  of  arms  under  a plate,  and  which  have 
received  the  name  of  agitators.  The  lime  in 
these  vessels  is  used,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
depriving,  chemically,  the  gas  of  the  sulphur  it 
has  imbibed  from  the  coal,  most  coal  possess- 
ing it  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent.  When  gas 
M as  first  introduced,  the  mode  of  purification 
was  not  known  ; consequently,  the  gas  was  very 
offensive,  and  useable  only  in  open  and  exposed 
places.  Latterly,  however,  the  purification  has 
been  so  much  improved  and  attended  to,  that 
gas  can,  with  great  advantage,  be  introduced, 
and  is  introduced,  into  drawing-rooms,  and 
even  bed-rooms. 

***  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
purification.  Some  of  the  companies,  falling 
into  habits  of  routine,  are  less  careful  in 
this  respect  than  they  should  be.  The  metro- 
politan gas  companies,  as  we  have  before  said, 
need  reformation. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

It  is  computed  that  by.  railway  travelling, 
compared  with  the  same  amount  of  stage-coach 
travelling,  a saving  of  7,000,000/.  to  the  country 
would  have  been  realized  in  course  of  last  year 
alone  ; but,  of  course,  the  facilities  and  induce- 
ments to  travel,  thus  afforded,  must  have  led  to 
an  actually  increased  expenditure,  of  far  more 
than  that  sum,  beyond  what  would  have  been 

exhausted  by  mere  stage-coaching. Major 

General  Pasley  is  said  to  have  ceased  to  act  as 
the  Government  Inspector  General.  Captain 
Coddinton,  the  Deputy  Inspector,  is  named  as 

his  probable  successor. A large,  and  it 

is  said  an  elegant  station,  is  to  be  erected 
at  London  Bridge,  by  the  Brighton,  South 
Coast,  and  South-Eastern  Companies,  in  place 

of  the  present  limited  accommodation. 

Application  is  to  be  made  to  Parliament, 
next  session,  for  power  to  carry  out  the 
Regent  Canal  Railway  scheme;  but  the  water- 
way is  to  be  left  not  only  uninjured,  but, 
it  is  expected,  much  improved.  The  estimate 
of  cost  by  Mr.  Rendell,  the  engineer,  is 
685,000/.,  to  be  raised  by  mortgage  on  the 
canal  and  tolls,  and  by  additional  shares  of  2 51. 
each,  relatively  dispensed  amongst  the  present 
proprietors,  of  whom  sixty-three,  representing 
5,500  shares  and  upwards,  have  already  ac- 
quiesced.  The  London  Commissioners  of 

Sewers  have  granted  permission  to  lift  the 
pavement  for  laying  the  tubes  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  which  is  now  intended  to  be  cen- 
tered exclusively  in  Lloyd’s. The  Stow- 

raarket  station  was  founded  on  Thursday  week 
by  Mr.  Revett,  builder,  of  Stowmarket,  who 
hus  obtained  the  contract  for  the  erection, 
which  is  to  be  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
a platform  230  feet  long,  and  a frontage  130 
feet  long,  facing  the  river.  A new  street  is 
to  be  opened  in  connection  with  it,  with  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  Other  improvements 
are  constantly  taking  place  at  Stowmarket, 
which  is  putting  on  an  entirely  modern  as- 
pect.  The  railway  bridge  to  be  erected 

at  Yarmouth  harbour  is  to  be  made  of  iron,  on 
the  principle  of  Stephenson’s  new  Menai 
bridge.  It  will  be  50  feet  in  width,  and  will 
be  perfectly  level,  without  any  arches,  although 
there  will  be  seven  feet  allowed  between  it 
and  the  river.  The  present  limited,  as  well 
as  damp  and  unhealthy  station  at  Nottingham, 
is  to  he  rebuilt  on  a larger  scale  in  the  spring 

of  next  year. Mr.  S.  M.  Peto,  contractor 

for  the  Norfolk  and  Cambridge  line,  the 
Southampton  and  Dorchester,  and  others  in 
Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  is  said  to  employ 
six  missionaries  on  his  works  for  the  provision 
ot  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  his  men. 
“ These  missionaries  visit  the  men  from  day  to 
day.  They  spend  the  dinner  hour  in  reading 
and  talking  to  them.  They  distribute  thou- 
sands of  tracts,  testaments,  and  other  books 
amongst  them.  They  teach  such  as  are  willing 
to  read  and  write.  They  endeavour  to  get 
them  to  some  place  of  worship,  and  preach  to 
them  ; and  do  what  they  can  to  do  them  good.” 
If  such  laudable  zeal  be  tempered  with  discre- 
tion, much  good  may  be  don  e. The  contracts 


THE  BUILDER. 


on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line  are  in  rapid 
progress.  About  14,000  men  are  engaged  be- 
tween Chester  and  Conway, where  40  miles  will 
be  opened  in  six  months,  while  the  whole  84 
miles  are  expected  to  be  finished  in  eigh- 
teen months. The  sea,  during  a late  gale, 

has  done  additional  damage  to  the  South  Devon 
line,  at  the  scene  of  the  previous  disaster,  where 
a bare  dry  wall,  if  we  recollect  right,  had  been 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  withstand  the  in- 
roads of  the  sea,  or  to  be  sufficiently  beyond 
reach  of  the  lash  of  its  waves.  The  former 
damage  had  been  scarcely  set  to  rights,  when 
this  new  inroad  was  effected.  The  waters  of 
the  Exe  estuary  are  said  to  be  driven  with 
great  force,  during  such  gales,  against  the  wall 
of  the  railway,  along  the  whole  distance  M'here 
it  skirts  the  shore,  and  carried  in  large  quan- 
tities over  it,  urashing  away  the  ballast  from  the 
inside,  and  flooding  the  streets  of  Starcross, 
and  places  adjacent.  In  many  parts  the  tim- 
bers, it  is  added,  have  been  left  without  support, 
while  in  others  the  whole  of  the  concern,  tim- 
bers, rails,  and  atmospheric  pipes,  have  sunk 
into  the  abyss  which  the  intruding  waters  had 
made,  and  put  a complete  stop  to  any  further 
traffic,  the  resumption  of  which  will  be  seriously 
delayed  by  the  great  extent  and  nature  of  the 

damage. The  people  of  Exeter  are  said  to  be 

involved  in  new  railway  projects  to  the  amount 

of  8,000,000/. -The  London  and  North- 

Western  directors  examined  the  tenders  for 
making  an  extension  of  the  line  at  Birmingham, 
from  the  present  station  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
tended Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Stour  Valley  line.  There  were  eight  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  ; and  that  of  Messrs. 
Brampton  and  Gwyther,  of  Birmingham,  for 
56,879/.,  was  accepted.  The  same  directors 
have  purchased  .13  acres  of  land,  at  Rugby,  on 
which  to  erect  a new  station.  Fifty'  trains  run 
into  the  present  inadequate  station  every  day. 

A verdict  of  300/.  has  been  issued  against 

the  London  and  North  Western  Company  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Haywood,  for  injuries  sustained 
by  his  wife.  The  Company,  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, were  not  unwilling  to  compensate ; 
onlv,  the  amount  was  not  named  by  Mr. 

Haywood. The  contract  for  building  the 

bridge  over  the  Tweed,  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  line,  has  just  been  let  to  Messrs. 
M‘Kay  and  Blackstock,  the  contractors  for  a 
portion  of  the  line  near  Belford,  for  180,000/. 
The  height  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  120  feet; 
and  it  is  to  consist  of  27  arches,  “ of  light  and 

elegant  structure.” A cotemporary  gives  the 

following  account  of  the  comparative  extent  of 
railway  stations  in  France  and  England:  — 
“ The  largest  in  France,  the  Orleans,  at  Paris, 
covers  a space  of  249,021  square  metres.  St. 
Lazare,  at  Paris,  for  the  St.  Germains,  Rouen, 
and  Versailles,  covers  a space  of  34,700  square 
metres  ; great  additions  are  being  made.  The 
great  central  station  at  Malines  covers  130,000 
square  metres.  The  largest  in  England  is  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  on  the  London  and  Dover 
line  ; it  covers  68,700  square  metres.  This  sta- 
tion is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  arranged  of 
those  yet  constructed.  For  merchandise,  the 
most  important  is  the  Batignolles,  belonging 
to  the  Rouen  Company.  It  covers  a space  of 
142,730  square  metres.  In  England  that  of 
Camden-town,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line,  can  alone  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Batig- 
nolles. The  smallest  station  is  that  of  Birm- 
ingham, which  only  takes  up  13,500  square  me- 
tres.”  The  sum  of  80,000/.  has  been  placed 

at  the  disposal  of  an  English  engineer  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  erection  of  works 
for  the  construction  of  locomotives  and  steam- 

engines  at  Genoa. M.  Borsig,  of  Potsdam, 

has  been  engaged  to  construct  no  less  than  J86 
locomotives  in  three  years.  Upwards  of  100 
have  been  already  launched  from  his  establish- 
ment within  the  last  fouiteen  years.  The 
proprietor  has  just  increased  the  number  of  his 
workmen  to  2,000. -The  long- talked-of  pro- 

ject of  forming  a railway  front  Petersburgh 
to  Ballishport,  on  the  Baltic,  is  about  to  be 

carried  into  execution. A railway  along  the 

Adriatic  coast  is  in  contemplation,  for  the  faci- 
litation of  the  Indian  mail  through  the  Italian 
and  German  states. 


Competition. — A premium  of  15/.  has  been 
offered  for  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates, 
for  the  erection  of  Framingham’s  Hospital,  at 
Kings  Lynn. 
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THE  STATUE  ITSELF. 

Sir, — As  the  civil  war  between  good  taste 
and  bad  is  now  raging,  may  I be  permitted  to 
offer  a few  observations  upon  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  arch. 

Its  greatest  fault  is  unquestionably  the  height 
of  the  man  from  the  seat  upwards.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  never  sat  so  high  upon  Copen- 
hagen that  his  chin  should  be  12  inches  above 
the  head  of  his  horse  when  erect,  but  so  it 
appears.  He  looks  either  mounted  on  an  extra 
saddle,  or  his  body  is  too  long,  which  latter 
objection  I think  would  be  found  correct,  if 
he  could  be  dismounted  and  his  proportions 
tested  by  the  great  original. 

In  a work  of  this  kind,  close  adherence  to 
nalure  should  be  observed  ; for  I do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  sculptor  can  claim  the  same  pri- 
vilege too  often  caught  at  by  our  modern 
painters,  that  of  sacrificing  nature  to  effect. 
After  ages  ought  to  have  a truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  man  whose  name  and  deeds  of  arms 
posterity  will  admire  and  wonder  at. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  placing  a statue  in 
modern  costume  upon  a Roman  arch,  we  must 
leave  this  to  the  good  sense  and  classic  taste  of 
those  having  to  decide.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  worst  judgment  that  can  uphold  it  in  its 
present  position,  to  say  nothing  of  the  egre- 
gious taste  of  placing  the  statue  of  a man  be- 
fore his  own  door. 

If  it  is  to  come  down  as  stated,  what  is  to 
become  of  it?  Either  of  the  parks  must  be 
its  resting  place,  and  if  I may  be  allowed  a 
suggestion  upon  this  point,  I would  propose 
tlr.it  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Constitution 
Hill  be  filled  up  within  the  park  railing,  por- 
tions of  the  trees  removed,  and  a handsome 
opening  crescent  formed,  level  with  the  pre- 
sent road,  and  made  to  extend  some  way  into 
the  park,  paved  and  surrounded  with  balus- 
trading,  or  appropriate  iron  railing,  the  paving 
to  be  surmounted  by  a flight  of  steps  and  a 
modern  pedestal  of  good  dimensions,  with  its 
sides  filled  in  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  duke. 

Your  now  constant  reader, 

Secundum  Artem. 

Lambeth,  Nov.  16,  1846. 


HEALTH  OF  TOWNS— GOVERNMENT 
MEASURES. 

At  an  interview  on  Friday  last,  between  the 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  George  Grey),  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  YVoods  and  Forests 
(Lord  Morpeth),  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a numerous  deputation  headed  by 
Lord  Ashley,  on  the  part  of  the  Health  of 
Towns’  Association,  and  accompanied  by  de- 
legates from  some  of  the  provincial  branches, 
it  was  elicited,  that  the  Government  are  “ fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which 
has  received  their  serious  attention  for  some 
time,”  and  that  they  have  general  measures  in 
preparation  “ to  be  brought  into  Parliament 
early  in  the  ensuing  session.”  The  omission 
of  the  metropolis,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
from  the  general  measure  proposed  by  Lord 
Lincoln,  was  purposely  made,  “ the  different 
cases  requiring  different  machinery,”  and 
properly  forming  the  subject  of  separate 
Acts.  Sir  G.  Grey  recommended  those  con- 
templating application  for  local  Acts  to  comply 
with  the  forms,  but  not  to  expend  a single 
shilling  beyond  what  was  requisite  for  that 
purpose.  The  subject  of  graveyards  is  aKo 
to  be  dealt  with  by  separate  Act. — A local 
Act  had  been  contemplated  in  Sunderland, 
and  this  was  the  advice  given  by  Sir  G.  Grey 
to  a deputation  on  the  subject.  YY’e  may  here 
remark,  that  the  Hull  Town  Council  have 
just  taken  the  initiative  for  the  procurement 
of  a local  Act.  On  the  contrary,  at  Ormskirk, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  await  the  Government 
measures. 


New  Mosque  in  Cairo. — Mehemet  Ali 
has  constructed  a new  mosque  near  the  citadel, 
which  The  Times  says  is  the  most  splendid  in 
the  world.  He  has  been  engaged  upon  it 
twenty  years,  but  avoids  finishing  it  because 
a popular  prophet  has  said  that  his  life  will 
end  with  the  last  stone  being  laid.  The  mosque 
is  built  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  to  behold,  considering  that  it  has 
been  arranged  by  native  architects  and  work- 
men, without  any  fixed  plan,  almost  without 
measurement,  and  as  it  were  only  in  imitation 
of  other  buildings  of  the  same  style. 
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EASTGATE  HOUSE,  ROCHESTER. 
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EASTGATE  HOUSE,  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 

Eastgatk  House  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque objects  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  Tt 
is  situated  in  the  high  street,  and  overlooks  the 
Dock-yard  and  Town  of  Chatham.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  the  latter  end  of  the  3 6th 
century.  It  was  built  by  Peter  Buck,  of  Ro- 
chester, gentleman,  clerk  to  the  “ Queenes 
Majesties  Navye.”  His  arms  with  those  of 
his  two  wives  are  in  the  decorated  ceilings  in 
the  interior.  The  house,  which  is  of  timber 
frame-work,  has  undergone  considerable  alte- 
ration in  its  exterior.  The  upper  part  of  the 
porch  is  much  altered.  The  front  had  origi- 
nally another  prospect  tower  on  the  right  cor-  j 
responding  with  the  one  seen  on  the  left.  This 
latter  tower  is  restored  in  the  view  to  its  an- 


cient appearance.  The  small  columns  seen  in 
the  upper  story  remain,  although  externally 
they  are  covered  with  plaster. 

The  interior  is  nearly  in  its  original  state. 
There  is  one  extremely  handsome  fire-place, 
and  some  richly  decorated  plaster  ceilings.  The 
house  is  now  occupied  as  a ladies’  school. 

C.  J.  R. 


ALTERATION  IN  COVENT  GARDEN 
THEATRE. 

It  is  proposed  wholly  to  take  down  the 
audience  part  of  the  theatre,  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  walls  under  t'he  pit,  and 
I including  the  walls  under  the  galleries  and 
boxes  throughout  their  whole  height,  and  to 
rebuild  the  latter  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of 


the  pit  and  the  area  between  the  fronts  of  the 
boxes,  and  from  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  to 
the  proscenium.  Two  new  stone  staircases 
will  be  formed  from  the  level  of  the  corridor 
behind  the  ground  or  pit  tier  of  boxes,  to  the 
heightof  the  highest  boxes.  The  floor  of  the  pit- 
tier  corridor  will  be  made  wholly  fire-proof,  and 
communicating  with  the  pit  itself,  as  well  as 
with  the  pit-tier  boxes  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  ground  level  saloon  by  means  of  a double 
flight  of  stone  stairs.  The  grand  staircase 
from  Bow-street,  and  the  royal  and  other  pri- 
vate-box staircases  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  will  remain,  these  being  capable  of 
assisting  in  the  relief  of  the  audience  part  of 
the  house  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Benedict  Albano  has  the  direction  of 
the  alterations. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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DOOR  AT  ST.  URSULA’S  CHURCH,  COLOGNE. 


ROMANESQUE  DOOR  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  URSULA,  COLOGNE. 

Tile  church  of  St.  Ursula,  at  Cologne,  is 
said  to  have  been  completed  as  early  as  the 
year  922,  by  Clinatus ; but  great  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  made  there  since  then. 
It  is  celebrated,  as  many  of  our  readers  doubt- 
less remember,  for  containing  the  bones  of  the 
ten  thousand  virgins  slaughtered,  with  St. 
Ursula,  for  virtue’s  sake  ! 

It  is  said  that  an  anatomist  of  the  town  once 
offered  to  demonstrate  that  the  bones  were 
those  of  dogs , and  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
escape  the  wrath  of  the  populace  in  conse- 
quence. With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing- 
to  do. 

Amongst  the  interesting  matters  this  early 
structure  does  really  contain,  is  a romanesquc 
door,  of  which  the  above  engraving  is  a repre- 
sentation. 

At  present,  a lining  of  wood  surrounds  it, 
thereby  covering  portions  of  the  ironwork  ; but 
this  has  been  left  out  of  the  drawing,  to  shew 
the  design  complete. 

There  is  also  in  this  church  some  very  fine 
rotnanesque  stained-glass  windows  at  the  east 
end. 

o Santa  Maria  in  Capitolis,”  another  of  the 
many  fine  romanesque  churches  of  Cologne, 
has,  in  the  north  doorway,  a pair  of  splendid 
doors,  carved  with  scriptural  subjects,  and  said 
to  have  been  executed  as  far  back  as  the  12th 
century;  also  a pair  of  fine  wrought-iron 
renaissance  gates  to  a chapel,  a brass  font,  and 
some  very  good  stall  ends. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SEPULTURE. 

Mr.  J.R.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  architects  of 
Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  and  who,  as 
our  readers  may  remember,  was  the  successful 
candidate  in  the  Birmingham  Cemetery  com- 
petition, has  recently  delivered  a lecture  on 
interment  before  the  Gloucester  Literary  Asso- 
ciation. The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
lecture  gave  a brief  abstract  of  the  various  an- 
cient modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  amongst 
>oth  the  rude  and  polished  nations  of  the 
world.  Of  Rome  he  said  : — 

“ The  most  costly  tombs  were  henceforth 
.placed  along  the  roads  at  the  several  entrances 
pf  the  city,  in  imitation  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 
Illustrious  personages  gave  their  names  to  the 
several  localities  in  which  they  were  entombed, 
ind  thus  came  the  titles  of  Via  Amelia,  Via 
Lucilia,  Via  Julia,  Via  Appia,  and  the  nu- 
merous roads  which  are  yet  seen  branching 
ike  veins  from  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  City, 
sovered  by  the  very  flagstones  which  once 
fchoed  the  tramp  of  her  mighty  legions,  as  she 
ent  them  forth  to  conquer  the  world ; and 
bough  now  solitary  and  fallen,  glorious  in 
issociation,  and  in  noble  keeping  with  the 
najestic  solitude  of  her  vast  Campagna.  The 
Vppian  way,  in  particular,  was  crowded  with 
olumns,  obelisks,  and  cenotaphs ; and  on  every 
ide  were  to  be  seen  the  short  but  touching 
P'laphs  ‘ Siste,  Viator,’ pause  traveller  ; and 
Sit  tibi  terra  levis,’  may  the  earth  lie  lightly 
n thee.  Up  to  this  period  none  but  the  vestal 
irgins  were  permitted  to  be  buried  within  the 
;ity  ; but  after  a time  generals,  who  had  re- 
eived  the  honours  of  triumph,  possessed  the 
ame  right,  and  afterwards  the  priests.  A 
istinetion  so  fiattering  to  vanity  and  self-love 
aused  it  to  be  eagerly  sought  after;  and  owing 

0 the  frequent  revolutions  which  the  city  ex- 
erienced,  the  subtlety  of  some,  and  the  laxity 
it  others,  the  abuse  increased  until  distinction 
ecame  lost  in  universality,  and  the  evil  be- 
anie so  general,  that  the  Emperor  Adrian  was 
ompelled  to  prohibit  anew  interment  in  cities, 
hd  Antoninus  Pius  afterwards  included  in  his 
diet  the  smaller  towns  and  suburbs  of  his 
normous  empire.” 

When  the  persecution  had  filled  the  cata- 
orobs  with  the  bodies  of  the  early  Christians, 
a sa‘d, — “ ,r*ch  and  influential  patricians  and 
'Oman  ladies,  who  bad  embraced  the  new 
itb,  came  boldly  forward,  and  gave  large 
tacts  of  lands  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of 
trial,  and  hence  the  origin  of  Cemeteries , of 
ihich,  I believe,  no  fewer  than  40  are  to  be 
nunted  in  the  environs  of  Rome  alone.” 

1 The  main  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  to  shew 
e advantage  of  extra-mural  cemeteries,  and 
e evils  which  result  from  burials  in  towns. 

' “ Glasgow,”  said  the  lecturer,  “ boasts  of 


its  Necropolis.  Dublin  and  Cork  have  also 
cemeteries,  which  are  described  as  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive.  Nobody,  I am  sure,  can 
visit  many  of  those  established  in  England  of 
late  years,  such  as  Norwood,  Abney  Park, 
Kensall  Green,  Liverpool,  &c.,  without  coming 
away  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
far  more  agreeable  to  our  feelings  to  have  the 
dear  remains  of  those  we  love  consigned  to 
these  retired,  protected,  and  charming  sanc- 
tuaries, than  to  the  repulsive  and  uncertain 
keeping  of  a city  graveyard,  or  to  be  left 
consuming  in 

‘ low-brow’d  misty  vaults, 

Furred  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime.  ’ 

Nor  are  the  institutions  I have  mentioned 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  notice  in  our  own 
country.  The  danger  which  recent  investiga- 
tions have  proved  to  arise  from  interments  in 
towns  has  caused  the  establishment  of  many 
others  in  the  united  kingdom.  There  are 
two  others  at  Glasgow,  besides  the  Necropolis. 
In  England,  we  have  them  at  Bath,  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Cambridge,  Gravesend,  Kidder- 
minster,Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Portsmouth,  Sheffield,  Winchester,  Wisbeach, 
York,  &c.  But,  after  all,  these  form  but  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  mortality  of  Great 
Britain  ; and,  considering  the  immense  advan- 


tages that  are  seen  to  result  from  these  insti- 
tutions, wherever  they  have  been  established 
—the  facility  of  so  forming  them  as  not  to 
interfere  with  existing  interests— the  encou- 
ragement which  Government  has  promised  to 
give  to,  if  it  does  not  proceed  even  to  com- 
pelling, their  formation— and  the  emolument 
that  must  be  reaped  by  those  who  embark 
money  in  these  institutions,  especially  if  Go- 
vernment insists  upon  extra-mural  interment — 
it  is  really  a matter  of  astonishment  that  so 
many  large  and  populous  towns  throughout 
the  country  should  have  so  long  submitted, 
and  be  still  submitting,  to  the  intolerable  nuis- 
ance of  burying  dead  bodies  among  their  in- 
habitants. Look,  for  instance,  at  a city  of 
such  importance  as  ours — with  a powerful 
established  commerce — already,  and  becoming 
yearly  more  so,  the  focus  of  a whole  system 
of  railways — which,  if  free  trade  is  to  bring  all 
the  good  it  promises,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  reap  the  advantage  ; — where  we  see  corn 
warehouses  springing  up,  and  occupied  as 
speedily  as  they  rise ; — where  it  is  contemplated 
to  expend  16,00(R.  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
already  flourishing  port; — surely  such  a city 
should  at  least  be  in  a position  to  keep  pace 
with  its  neighbours  in  the  race  of  public  im- 
provement. We  can  boast  of  an  infirmary 
which,  in  point  of  extent  and  usefulness,  and 
the  talent  of  its  officers,  I have  frequently 
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heard  mentioned  in  London  as  on  a footing 
with  the  metropolitan  ones.  If  it  be  impera- 
tive upon  us  to  maintain  this  noble  institution 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  why  should  we  not 
exert  ourselves  to  remove  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  those  diseases  ? If  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  preserve  the  tine  old  churches 
of  our  city  from  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  decay, 
why  should  our  churchyards  lie  rotting  and 
neglected !” 

If  Mr.  Hamilton's  well-timed  lecture  should 
have  the  effect  of  leading  his  townsmen  to 
establish  a public  cemetery,  which  we  hear  is 
likely,  the  least  they  can  do  in  return  is  to 
appoint  him  the  architect.* 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  again 
referred  to  the  subject  of  a general  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  London,  and  hope  you  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it — for  while  the  so-called, 
but  doubtful,  improvements  are  carried  on 
piecemeal,  as  at  present,  we  can  never  hope 
for  a good  result. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  on 
the  subject,  in  the  hopes  of  awakening  the 
Londoners  from  their  apathy,  and  attaining  the 
desired  end? 

In  order  to  obtain  a general  and  complete 
scheme  for  the  renovation  of  this  immense 
city,  and  that  it  may  be  carried  out  effectually, 
the  management  must  be  entirely  under  one 
directing  body,  who  must  of  course  have  the 
necessary  funds  at  their  disposal.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself,  where  are  these 
funds  to  come  from  ? 

Now,  the  corporation  have  very  large 
revenues  at  their  disposal  for  this  express  pur- 
pose ; and,  as  I would  have  all  the  improve- 
ment committees  and  commissions  amalgamated 
into  one,  their  funds  would  of  course  be  avail  - 
able. But,  I believe,  it  is  generally  found, 
that  the  increased  value  of  the  frontage  obtained 
by  laying  out  efficiently  a new  street,  pays  the 
expenses,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
only  necessary  to  raise  money  on  loan,  and 
have  sufficient  in  hand  to  pay  the  interest 
—and  the  loans  might  be  repaid  when 
the  street  was  finished,  and  the  ground 
sold.  But  there  are  other  improvements  in 
which  the  money  would  be  sunk;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  removal  of  Middle- row,  Holborn  ; 
and  for  such  purposes  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  levy  a rate  for  the  purpose,  or  that 
Government  should  vote  the  necessary  funds. 
When  obtained,  the  first  step  should  be  to 
make  a complete  plan  of  what  is  now  considered 
“ London,”  extending,  say  from  Islington,  on 
the  north,  to  Kennington,  on  the  south  ; and 
from  Limehouse,  Poplar,  and  Rotherhithe, 
on  the  East,  to  Bayswater,  Kensington,  and 
Brompton,  on  the  west,  as  it  now  is,  and  then 
to  lay  clown  a well-digested  plan  as  it  ought  to 
be.  I must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
plans  should  also  give  the  levels  and  sections. 
All  the  numerous  schemes  at  present  afloat 
might  thus  be  harmonized  into  one  general 
scheme,  and  carried  out  as  such. 

One  great  feature  in  the  case  should  be  the 
bringing  of  all  the  railways  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  “City,”  which  would  relieve  the 
streets  of  a great  number  of  waggons  and  om- 
nibuses, &c.  &c. 

Another  should  be  the  abolition  of  the  tolls 
on  all  the  bridges,  and  the  Thames  tunnel, 
and  the  forming  of  approaches  for  vehicles  to 
the  latter.  By  these  means  the  traffic  would 
be  more  equally  divided  amongst  the  bridges. 

I would  also  wish  to  have  included  in  this 
great  undertaking,  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market  and  the  numerous  slaughter-houses 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  our  health.  As  there  is  a market 
ready  to  hand  at  Islington,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  where  to  remove  it  to  ; and  the 
present  site,  if  let  for  building,  would  realize 
an  immense  rental.  It  is  true  some  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  would  ensue,  but  it  would 
be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  benefits 
obtained  by  such  a course. 

Not  only  should  the  plan  embrace  the  form- 
ation of  new  streets,  but  also  the  removal  of 
the  numerous  excrescences  in  the  old  streets 
and  alleys,  in  the  shapes  of  middle  rows,  and 

* To-night  (Friday  :,  Mr.  J.  A.  Walker  will  deliver  the  first 
of  a series  of  lectures  on  the  “ Condition  of  the  Graveyards  in 
London;  their  injurious  consequences  to  public  health  and 
public  morality,”  at  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Chancery-lane. 
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buildings  projecting  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage,  &c.  &c.  These  are  also  more  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  front  of  and  round  about 
the  “city”  churches,  where  you  see  engine 
and  watch-houses,  vestry-rooms,  and  private 
shops  and  houses,  disfiguring  the  fine  old 
buildings  left  us  by  our  ancestors,  and  con- 
necting them  with  rows  of  combustible  houses, 
so  that  they  are  liable  to  be  burnt  down  at  any 
time. 

Of  the  advantages  of  a general  scheme,  I 
need  not  say  much.  The  manner  in  which 
the  railways  have  been  carried  out,  sufficiently 
shew  what  we  may  expect  from  our  funds  being 
spent  in  a headlong  manner,  without  any  pre- 
concerted and  well-digested  plan.  There 
would  be  also  a great  saving  of  expense  by 
this  course,  as  only  one  application  to  Parlia- 
ment would  be  necessary  ; and  there  would  be 
but  one  staff  of  surveyors,  &c.,  required  to 
carry  it  out. 

At  present  the  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  are  obliged  to  stop  short  in 
their  operations,  when  they  come  to  the  boun- 
dary of  that  now  small  portion  of  London 
which  was  originally  contained  within  the 
walls  of  the  “ City.”  This  is  strongly  ap- 
parent in  the  formation  of  New  Farringdon- 
street,  or  Victoria-street,  as  I believe  it  is 
called,  where,  after  the  corporation  had  done 
their  part,  the  line  stopped  for  some  years, 
and  even  now  it  seems  to  be  progressing  very 
slowly. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  desirable  pro- 
ject, public  attention  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Londoners,  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  action  in  union. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  A Londoner. 

London,  Nov.  18th,  1846. 

P.S. — With  regard  to  the  proposition  to  lay 
a tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  London,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  improvements,  I think  it 
is  the  most  feasible  plan  ; and  then  the  cor- 
poration funds  {for  improvements')  might  be 
applied  (as  proposed  to-day  at  the  meeting  of 
the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without)  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  “ sanatory  condition  of  the 
people.”  * 

FURNITURE  WOODS. 

The  timber  sales  of  Messrs.  Chaloner  and 
Fleming,  says  the  Liverpool  Mail,  have  long 
been  a source  of  attraction  in  our  mercantile 
circles,  from  their  magnitude,  and  the  variety  of 
the  articles  offered.  Their  announcement  for 
the  30th  instant  and  the  1st  December,  it  adds, 
comprises  a vast  variety  of  woods,  some  of  them 
of  a very  beautiful  description.  In  the  article  of 
mahogany,  their  circular  is  diffuse  in  its  eulogy. 
This  trade,  it  is  said,  has,  in  the  short  space 
of  four  years,  since  the  removal,  by  the  Go- 
vernment, of  all  restrictions  on  its  importation, 
nearly  quadrupled  itself.  Until  lately  it  was 
regarded  as  a rare  and  costly  wood,  applicable 
only  to  articles  of  luxury,  few  trades  besides 
that  of  the  cabinet-maker  having  had  any 
knowledge  or  experience  of  its  qualities  and 
advantages.  Now,  owing  to  its  low  price  and 
better  appreciation,  “ it  enters  largely  into  the 
construction  of  almost  every  article  in  which 
wood  is  required  ; and  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  materials  which  can  be  employed 
for  the  following  important  purposes,  viz., 
house  building,  church  building  — pews, 
benches,  screens,  pulpits,  and  even  roof- 
ing and  flooring;  ship  building — for  the 
entire  frame  and  planking;  dock  and  canal 
gates  ; cabinet  work  ; carving  and  coach-build- 
ing ; machinery,  and  railway  and  other  car- 
riages. Many  of  our  principal  gentry  have 

* This  was  an  adjourned  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  ‘‘re- 
suming the  consideration  of,  and  protesting  against,  the 
recently  proposed  enormous  outlay  of  the  corporation  funds, 
in  the  formation  of  a new  street,  whilst  the  conservation  of 
the  health  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  of  our  poorer  fellow- 
citizenB  especially,  imperatively  demands  the  adoption  of 
the  best  means  for  securing  such  sanatory  regulations  as  the 
present  painful  exigences  of  the  case  require.”  The  follow- 
ing additional  resolution  was  passed  “ That  this  meeting 
observes  with  deep  concern,  that  the  mortual  registers  of  the 
last  year  afford  evidence  of  a great  increase  of  death  by  epi- 
demic diseases,  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  those  proper  sanatory 
regulations,  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature 
and  of  the  local  authorities  to  adopt,  and  the  immediate 
adoption  of  which  this  meeting  would  most  earnestly  press 
upon  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  including  im- 
proved habitations  for  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  are 
compelled  to  dwell  within  or  contiguous  to  the  City ; and 
that  a memorial  to  this  effect  be  presented  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  that  the  other  common  councilmen 
of  the  ward  be  respectfully  requested  to  give  it  their  most 
strenuous  support.”  A memorial  of  considerable  length 
was  read  and  determined  on. — [Ed.] 


elegant  sideboards,  and  other  articles  of  fur- 
niture, magnificently  carved  from  this  wood ; 
and  it  is  in  great  request  in  the  dockyards.” 
We  observe  that  iron  wood,  a species  of 
mahogany,  or  cedar,  the  produce  of  America, 
has  been  added  to  the  free  list ; and  to  the 
stimulus  thus,  and  in  so  many  other  similar 
instances,  given  to  the  business  of  all  sorts  of 
workers  in  wood,  is  to  be  added  the  admission 
of  the  following  half  dozen  other  sorts,  namely, 
— Yacca,  Araribn,  Paroba,  Algaroba,  Cajoba, 
and  Cobano  ; which  have  been  also  added  to 
the  free  list  as  furniture  woods. 


NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WOOD- 
PAVEMENT. 

Sir, — I feel  convinced  that  wood  paving,  if 
firmly  and  properly  constructed,  would  be 
superior  to  stone  ; and  having,  as  I hope,  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a method  whereby  its  utility 
may  be  enjoyed,  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
communicate'  the  following  remarks  to  your 
readers  and  the  public. 

There  are  two  conditions  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  adoption  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  pavement  for  roads. 

1st.  A foundation  that  will  resist  effectually 
any  weight  that  is  likely  to  pass  over  it:,  and 

2ndly.  A sure  footing  for  the  horses. 

Now'  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  wheels  have  to 
support  the  principal  weight  of  the  load,  the 
part  which  they  traverse  requires  the  greatest 
solidity.  And  ' it  is  further  evident,  that  as  it 
is  not  desirable  that  the  horses  should  either 
slide  or  roll  along,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that 
they  should  be  provided  with  a smooth  and 
perfectly  even  surface,  like  that  required  for 
the  wheels.  I therefore  propose — 

1.  That  the  wood-paving  be  laid  in  parallel 
lines,  of  such  a width  and  separation  as  may 
suit  the  differing  distances  of  various  wheels, 
having  narrow  slips  of  stone  to  preserve  the 
edge,  with  a stone-paved  or  macadamized  road 
between  them.  That  two  lines  be  laid  at  each 
side  of  the  road,  the  line  nearest  the  middle  to 
be  twice  the  width  of  the  other,  to  enable  two 
wheels  to  pass  on  it.  If  the  road  be  wide 
enough,  a line  of  double  width  in  the  middle 
will  connect  the  other  side,  so  that  with  five 
lines  of  wood-paving  four  vehicles  may  pass 
abreast.  If  the  road  should  only  be  wide 
enough  for  three  vehicles,  then  four  lines  will 
he  sufficient.  If  there  is  room  only  for  two 
vehicles,  then  three  lines  will  be  enough. 

2.  That  the  blocks  be  parallelopipeds,  in- 
clined at  any  angle  which  experience  may 
prove  to  be  best  for  equalizing  the  resistance 
of  the  fibre;  one  condition,  however,  being 
necessary,  namely,  that  the  angles  of  all  should 
exactly  correspond  ; and  that  the  blocks  incline 
over  each  other  longitudinally,  each  having 
two  pins  at  right  angles  with  the  inclined  face, 
uniting  them,  by  which  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  top" will  be  to  keep  them  united. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  the  joints  are 
as  solid  as  if  the  blocks  were  one  continuous 
log. — That  the  end  of  each  line,  where  the 
block  would  otherwise  overhang,  bo  termi- 
nated with  half  a block. 

3.  That  the  foundation  supporting  the  blocks 
be  flat  cast-iron  rails,  jointed  at  the  ends,  hav- 
ing a square  longitudinal  groove  in  the  top  to 
sink  the  blocks  in  tightly.  That  sleepers,  as 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,  be  laid  below 
the  joints,  and  across  the  road,  to  connect  every 
two  lines  together,  having  steady-pins  to  keep 
the  rails  in  their  places.  That  a bed  of  con- 
crete, composed  of  blue  lias  lime  and  broken 
granite,  be  laid  beneath  the  sleepers  and  rails. 

Where  extra  strength  is  required,  a frame 
may  be  constructed  of  two  rails,  with  cross 
supports  between  them  cast  in  one. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  a more 
secure  foundation,  and  a smoother  road,  inay 
he  had  at  a much  cheaper  rate  (if  we  consider 
its  durability)  than  has  yet  been  put  in  prac- 
tice ; that  aj  better  footing  may  be  provided 
for  the  horses  than  any  extent  of  grooving  can 
produce  ; and  that  the  road  may  be  opened  tor 
gas  or  water-pipes,  as  readily  as  an  entirely 
macadamized  or  stone  paved  road  ; and  this 
without  at  all  disturbing  the  wood. 

Hoping  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
may  induce  the  citizens  of  London  to  give  it 
a fair  trial,  and  thereby  shew  to  the  world  that 
there  is  “ a good  road  making,” 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  J*.  R.  Larkin. 

36,  Green-walk,  Blackfriars-road. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

“ There  has  been  quite  a hydro-mania  in 
Liverpool  lately,”  says  the  Liverpool  Mail. 
“ The  relative  schemes  of  Messrs.  Gage,  Haw- 
kesley,  and  Rawlinson,  for  supplying  the  town 
with  abundance  of  water  from  Bala  Lake, 
Rivington  Pike,  and  our  own  locality,  have 
been  equally  canvassed,  and  a fire  has  been 
elicited  amongst  the  advocates  which  would 
require  a good  deal  of  water  to  extinguish. 
The  committee  of  the  council  have  decided  in 

favour  of  the  Rivington  Pike  plan. The 

cap-stone  of  the  spire  of  West  Derby  New 

Church  has  been  fixed  in  its  place. The 

new  district  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Barnstaple,  and  its  adjoining  burying-ground 

were  consecrated  on  the  10th  instant. The 

new  church  erected  at  Failsworth,  near  Man- 
chester, was  to  be  consecrated  on  the  26th. 

The  full  amount  of  Mr.  Owen’s  bequest 

for  the  foundation  of  a college  near  Man- 
chester, it  is  said,  will  be  about  100,000/. 

A fund  for  the  establishment  of  a public  park 
at  Oldham,  has  been  opened  by  a contribution 
of  60/.,  raised  amongst  the  workmen  employed 
in  one  manufactory,  namely,  that  of  Messrs. 
Hibbert  and  Platt,  machine  makers.  The 
Government  two  or  three  years  since  offered 
1,000/.  for  the  purpose  so  soon  as  a like  sum 
should  be  raised  by  subscription  or  otherwise. 

St.  Julian’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  has  been 

decorated  and  improved  externally  under  the 

direction  of  Mr.  Dodson,  of  that  town. 

St.  John’s  church,  Stratford,  it  is  said,  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  cleansing  and 
repair  which  it  has  undergone,  and  espe- 
cially by  a stone  altar-screen  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Dean,  architect  of  Stratford.  The 
expense  has  been  met  chiefly  by  subscriptions. 

There  is  a prospect,  says  the  Bury  Post, 

that  the  bare  walls  of  the  sacrarium  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church  will  now  be  put  into  a state 
more  consistent  with  church  decency,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  edifice,  a lady  having 
offered  to  give  100/.  for  placing  the  command- 
ment tablets,  &c.,  in  the  accustomed  place.  A 
suitable  reredos,  when  the  painted  window  is 
put  in,  will  probably  be  completed  by  public 
subscription.- It  is  intended  to  erect  a build- 

ing for  a museum  at  Ipswich,  300/.  and  up- 
wards having  been  subscribed.  A correspon- 
dent of  the  Ipswich  Journal,  however,  suggests 
that  the  museum  itself  should  be  purchased 
in  the  first  place,  so  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  put  into  the  building  when  it  is 

erected. A slaughter-house  is  about  to  be 

erected  by  the  Norfolk  Railway  Company  at 
their  Trowse  station,  about  a mile  from  the 
Norwich  cattle-market,  for  the  purpose  of 
slaying  the  bullocks  there,  and  supplying  the 
London  markets  with  slain  meat  instead  of 
live  cattle.  This,  says  a correspondent,  is  to 
obviate  the  bruising  of  the  beasts  while  in 
transit  on  the  rail.  \V ere  its  adoption  general, 
the  twofold  purpose  of  alleviating  the  nuisance 
of  Smith  field  market,  as  well  as  of  obviating 
the  annoyance  and  cruelty  attendant  on  the 
I driving  of  the  cattle  there,  would  be  effectually 

accomplished. In  the  Scott  monument,  at 

: Edinburgh,  there  are  fifty-six  niches  yet  to  be 
: filled  with  statues  of  the  chief  characters  in 
• Sir  Walter’s  imaginative  works.  Up  to  the 
resent  time,  the  Scott  monument  has  cost 

5,650/. Government  have  resolved  on  the 

construction  of  extensive  works  at  Guernsey, 
involving  an  outlay,  it  is  said,  of  at  least 
500,000/.  The  plan  embraces  the  construc- 
tion of  breakwaters,  to  form  a naval  harbour 
between  Fermain  bay  and  Terres  point,  with 
magazines  and  other  requisite  buildings,  toge- 
ther with  barracks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
George,  for  the  accommodation  of  several 
thousand  men,  while  defensive  works  will  also 
be  established  at  the  Vale,  and  at  Jethou  or 
Brehon. 


Railway  Simile,  by  Lord  Morpeth. — 
l Cut  your  first  sod  in  the  dense  crust  which  has 
j too  long  overlaid  the  genial  capacities  of  the 

• soil  beneath  ; open  the  waste  land  of  selfishness, 
i of  ignorance,  of  error,  in  order  that  you  may 
: call  forth  the  full  development  of  mental  pro- 
( gress  and  of  moral  culture ; and  let  the  free 
: communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  improv- 
i ing  intercourse  of  thought,  ply  incessantly 
i along  those  new  highways  which,  in  their  ad- 
r vancing  progress,  are  to  bring  together  the 

* wants  and  the  attainments  of  the  united  human 
ft  family. 


“PROJECTIONS  IN  STREETS.” 

Sir, — The  charitable  incredulity  of  your 
correspondent,  “ T.  L.,”  is  natural  enough; 
but  it  does  so  happen  that  his  charity  has  led 
him  into  error.  It  was  my  duty  to  attend,  as 
one  of  a civic  deputation,  in  their  conference 
with  a member  of  the  Government  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  especially  desired  that  the 
control  over  shop-fronts,  within  the  city  at 
least,  on  account  of  its  peculiarities,  should  be 
left  where  the  legislature  had  very  wisely 
placed  it,  under  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
(who  also  manage  the  pavements).  This  was 
not  acceded  to  ; but  still,  although  not  so  in- 
tended, they  do,  in  law,  retain  and  exercise 
their  restrictive  power,  curbing,  but  not  going 
beyond  the  Building  Act.  During  the  confer- 
ence, it  was  certainly  not  openly  avowed,  but 
in  reply  to  a remark  (made  indeed  by  myself) 
it  was  admitted,  that  they  sought  to  get  the 
streets  widened  without  compensating  the 
owners.  Every  objection  as  to  the  irregularity 
which  would  result  from  it,  and  the  unfairness 
of  the  proceeding,  had  been  urged  over  and 
over  again,  even  ad  nauseam,  but  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  did  not  see  as  the  citizens  saw,  and 
so  it  became  law.  That  it  should  remain  law 
much  longer  is  little  to  be  desired.  Common 
sense  and  common  honesty  are  in  arms  against 
it. — I am,  Sir,  your  old  subscriber, 

Brickbat. 

***  Another  correspondent  on  the  same 
subject  says  : — Ground  being  so  valuable  in 
London,  especially  in  the  city,  a person  de- 
sirous of  building,  rather  than  lose  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  of  that  for  which  he  has  paid 
so  dearly,  would  dispense  with  all  external 
embellishment;  and  we  might  bid  adieu  to 
street  architecture.  But  I contend,  if  even 
this  be  not  the  case,  there  would  still  be  ano- 
ther evil  result,  namely,  that  those  houses 
which,  from  their  possessing  architectural 
projections,  one  would  think  would  be  the 
handsomest  and  most  sightly,  and  as  such 
would  deserve  a front  situation,  would  be 
thrust  back,  whilst  those  which  had  plain 
fronts,  and  as  such  were  not  worthy  of  a pro- 
minent situation,  would  be  brought  forward,  to 
the  injury  of  the  former.  L.  H.  I. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  CHURCH  AT  MORPETH, 
DURHAM. 

A new  church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  was  consecrated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  It  is  built  in  the  Norman  style, 
exceedingly  massive  and  substantial,  with  little 
ornament.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  130  feet ; its  breadth  about  46  feet,  and 
it  is  capable  of  seating  about  1,000  persons. 
The  roof  is  open  framed,  and  composed  of 
Memel  fir  timber  stained  ; the  seats  are  of  the 
same  material,  and  are  all  open.  In  the  nave 
are  eight  stone  clustered  pillars.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  supported  by  interlaced  arches; 
and  on  its  north  and  south  sides  are  small 
galleries  for  children,  reached  by  spiral  stair- 
cases. There  are  chancel  aisles,  with  stone 
screens;  and  the  reredos  and  the  pulpit  are 
also  of  stone.  The  chancel  and  apse  are  paved 
with  encaustic  pavement.  Nine  stained  win- 
dows in  the  apse  were  from  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Wailes,  Newcastle,  and  represent 
Christ  and  the  principal  of  his  apostles.  Five 
other  stained  windows  have  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Clutterbuclc,  Stratford,  Essex;  two  in  the 
north  transept  represent  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  taking  down  of  our  Saviour  from  the  cross; 
two  in  the  west  end,  the  transfiguration  and  the 
agony;  the  fifth,  in  one  of  the  chancel  aisles, 
represents  the  beheading  of  St.  James,  and 
Peter  in  prison.  The  ground  was  given  jointly 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Fenwick.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
St.  James’s  day,  1S44,  and  the  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  5,000/.  The  stone  em- 
ployed has  been  brought  from  Ilartford-bridge, 
in  the  county.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ferrey; 
contractor  for  the  stone  work,  Mr.  King, 
Morpeth  ; and  for  the  wood  work,  Mr.  Has- 
well,  Morpeth.  Clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Barrow. 


New  Schools,  Westminster. — The  dean 
and  chapter  have  liberally  granted  a piece  of 
land  in  Little  Chapel- street  for  schools  in  con- 
nection with  Christ  Church,  Broadway. 


Railways  for  the  Many  and  not  for  the  Few. 

By  James  Ward,  Esq.  Smith  and  Elder, 

Cornhill.  1846.  34  pp. 

The  main  point  urged  in  this  pamphlet  is,  that 
shares  should  be  lowered  in  amount ; on  the 
ground  that  “ it  would  keep  the  market  in  a 
healthy  state  ; advance  the  progress  of  the 
system,  by  bringing  to  it  the  aid  of  capital 
which  is  available  now  to  no  other  process  in 
the  production  of  wealth  ; promote  economy 
and  industry  among  the  humbler  classes,  by 
affording  a profitable  field  for  the  investment 
of  their  savings  ; and  diffuse  amongst  the  nation 
at  large  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  grand 
economical  invention  of  the  day,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  commonwealth  should 
never  have  abandoned  to  the  few.” 

The  enormous  expense  of  construction  is 
very  properly  commented  on,  as  well  as  the 
more  extraordinary  expense  of  legislation.  “It 
will  hardly  be  believed  hereafter,  that  Mr. 
Astell  and  Mr.  Hudson  have  spent  more  than 
750,000/.  in  struggling  for  the  London  and 
York,  a length  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  !” 

The  average  cost  of  railways  in  England, 
the  writer  says,  is  35,000/.,  while  in  Belgium 
it  has  been  but  16,000/. 


The  London  Art-Union  Annual.  Sprigg, 
Great  Russell-street.  1846. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work,  just  now 
published,  contains  representations,  sketched 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  H.  Melville,  of  265  works 
of  art,  selected  by  prizeholders  in  the  Art-Union 
of  London,  and  forms  a very  interesting  record 
of  the  annual  exhibition.  With  a little  more 
care  it  would,  in  addition  to  this,  which  of 
itself  must  obtain  for  it  a large  number  of  pur- 
chasers, be  entitled  to  a strong  recommenda- 
tion as  a book  for  every  drawing-room  table. 


<zrorrf0ponDntce« 

FAILURE  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — Continuing  the  “ following  up  ” by 
which  you  have  so  probiogly  exposed  many 
of  the  sources  to  which  the  failure  of  railway 
works  may  be  attributed,  permit  an  old  and 
practiced  engineer  to  point  your  attention  to 
another  circumstance,  which  may  be  “ the 
fruitful  parent  ” of  many  of  the  mishaps  that 
we  now  so  frequently  hear  of.  I allude  to 
crowding  the  profession  with  young  and  inex- 
perienced hands,  whom  the  more  advanced  are 
glad  to  take  into  their  draughting  rooms  for 
the  sake  of  their  premiums,  and  after  a year 
or  two’s  attendance,  with  or  without  applica- 
tion to  work,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  turned 
loose  upon  the  world  as  civil  engineers,  with- 
out examination,  perhaps  without  ability,  at 
all  events  without  any  experience. 

I submit  to  you  that  in  every  other  profession 
— the  church,  the  law,  and  medicine,  all  are 
obliged  to  pass  severe  examinations  on  their 
respective  studies,  before  they  are  allowed  to 
add  the  respectability  of  a title  or  a degree  to 
their  names,  as  an  evidence  to  the  world  of 
the  opinion  of  competent  persons  as  to  their 
ability  ; and  I trust  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  until  some  plan  has  been  devised,  by  which 
civil  engineers  may  give  to  the  public  some 
guarantees  that  they  are  not  entirely  strangers 
to  engineering  requirements,  the  profession 
will  never  attain  that  standing  and  eminence 
which  it  ought  to  hold,  nor  the  public  that 
safety  and  security  which  it  has  a right  to  de- 
mand in  all  engineering  undertakings. 

I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Practical  Engineer. 

Old  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house. 

government  work  on  architecture. 

Sir,— Having  lately  met  with  the  very  ex- 
traordinary volume  mentioned  below,  and  of 
which  I believe  scarcely  a dozen  copies  have 
been  distributed,  I am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
its  history;  for  it  seems  among  the  mysteries 
of  government,  that  a volume  of  such  a size, 
on  such  a subject,  and  necessarily  involving 
such  a large  expenditure,  should  be  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  shut  up  in  a private  office. 

That  “ secret  service  money  ” may  be  secretly 
and  imprudently  applied,  is  not  surprising,  but 
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that  public  money  should  be  wantonly  and  use- 
lessly expended,  demands  the  investigation  and 
scrutiny  of  a Hume  or  a Williams. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  and  the 
public  any  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  work  referred  to,  they  will  render  useful 
service.  The  title-page  is  as  follows  : — “ The 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster,  the  late 
House  of  Commons  : drawn  from  actual  Sur- 
vey and  Admeasurements  made  by  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods 
and  Works,  &c.,  accompanied  by  Observations 
on  the  original  and  perfect  state  of  the  Build- 
ing, and  a Description  of  the  Plates.  By 
Frederick  Mackenzie.  London:  Weale,  1844.” 
Large  folio  (size  of  page,  31  inches  by  26), 
42  pp.,  19  plates. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Lover  of  Architecture. 


st.  james’s  church. 

Mr.  Builder, — I want  to  see  the  exterior 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  church  brightened 
up,  to  remove  its  present  dingy  appearance, 
which  will  be  much  increased  by  the  new  rec- 
tory now  in  course  of  building.  The  parish 
might  surely  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
brickwork,  and  do  good  by  cleaning  the  stone 
stringings  and  dressings,  adding  others,  and,  by 
surmounting  the  walls  with  a stone  balustrade, 
which  would  add  much  to  its  effect,  and  would 
also  be  in  keeping  with  the  square  tower.  Poor 
old  Westminster  Bridge  might,  perhaps, furnish 
these  stone  balustrades  at  a cheap  rate.  Would 
not  the  steeple  be  much  better  for  a coat  or 
two  of  paint,  seeing  that  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  have  received  their  good  looks 
from  the  painter. — I am,  Sir,  &e., 

London,  Nor.  22,  1846.  Cob-Web. 


IMPROVEMENT  of  TAUNTON. 

Sin, — As  you  have  occasionally  mentioned 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  “ improve 
the  town  of  Taunton I beg  to  inform  you 
what  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  attain  that 
object,  and  how  they  have  miserably  and  un- 
fortunately failed, — for  the  present,  at  least. 
The  scheme  adopted  was  comprehensive  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  worthy  of  a better  fate. 

A commission  was  to  be  appointed,  and  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  it  out, 
and  rates  levied  to  defray  the  expenses.  Some 
of  the  requisite  notices  had  actually  been 
given,  in  order  to  apply  to  Parliament  next 
session,  for  an  “ Act  ” to  carry  out  the  plan, 
when,  strange  to  say,  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme. quarrelled,  and  at  a meeting  last  week, 
a motion  was  carried  to  abandon  the  proposal 
altogether. 

Such  a course  seems  both  absurd  and  un- 
justifiable.— I am,  Sir,  &c., 

A Looker-On. 

London,  Nov.  23rd,  1846. 


“ AtHI.ETTZING  ” OF  THE  WoRKTNO 
Classes. — We  use  this  novel  expression  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  mere  e,v- 
ei'cisc,  hitherto  recommended  to  our  youth, 
and  the  consequential  and  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  physical  frame,  which  are 
two  different  things,  indeed.  The  truth  thereof 
begins  so  much  to  be  appreciated  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  the  government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
have  issued  an  especial  regulation  thereon.  It 
states— that  henceforth  the  athletic  schools 
( Turn-schulen)  already  existing  at  all  educa- 
tional establishments,  have  to  enter  into  the 
category  of  ordinary  training , and  take  their 
rank  as  one  of  the  legally  prescribed  branches 
of  youth’s  tuition.  Moreover  this,  in  several 
places  on  the  Maine,  the  male  youth  have 
united  themselves  into  athletic  societies,  with  a 
detailed  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  Some  of 
them  also  take  a pledge,  “ to  grow  themselves 
up  to  proud  and  manly  vigour.”  It  may  be 
interesting  to  observe,  that  when  Dr.  Jahn 
first  established  these  public  play  and  athletic 
grounds  in  Prussia,  he  was  indicted  for  high 
treason,  and  put  into  a fortress! 

Supply  of  Water  to  London. — An  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session,  for  an  Act  for  better  supplying 
the  metropolis  with  water,  from  the  river 
T hames,  at  Taplow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  by 
means  of  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  pipes,  &c.,  to 
terminate  near  the  Swiss  Cottage,  at  Hamp- 
stead. r 


TENDER. 

Tenders  delivered  on  the  13th  inst.,  for 
erecting  three  houses  at  Liverpool ; Mr.  J.  G. 
Austin,  architect.  The  quantities  were  fur- 
nished : — 


Furness  and  Kilpin.. 

Jones  

Witter 

Mackerell  

....  2,912 

Leader  

All  Liverpool  builders, 
accepted. 

The  lowest  tender 

jfttorrUauca. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Denholme  Gate. — 
On  Friday  the  20th,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  con- 
secrated this  fabric.  The  church  consists  of 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  is  open  in- 
ternally from  end  to  end,  there  being  no  rood 
screen  at  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  base  of  the 
spire  being  filled  with  a gallery,  which  also 
projects  one  arch  into  the  nave,  and  is  the  only 
gallery  in  the  church.  The  aisles  are  separated 
from  the  nave  by  seven  arches,  on  clustered 
pillars,  above  which  there  is  a clerestory,  with 
double  lights  above  the  apex  of  each  arch,  the 
groining  of  the  roof  springing  from  the  spaces 
between.  The  seats  are  ail  low  backed,  having 
poppy  heads  at  the  ends  nearest  the  middle 
aisle.  The  reading-desk  and  pulpit  are  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  the 
chancel,  which  is  raised  from  the  nave  by  three 
steps,  is  paved  in  diamonds,  black  and  white. 
The  east  window,  of  stained  glass,  is  a triple 
lancet,  the  two  side  lights  containing  each  two 
passages,  and  the  centre  light  three,  illustra- 
tive of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint. 
The  church  was  designed  by  Mr.  Chantrell, 
of  Leeds,  and  contains  upwards  of  600  seats. 

Pedimentai,  Sculpture  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool. — Two  of  the  Liverpool 
artists,  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Macbride,  are 
vehemently  protesting  against  the  refusal  of 
the  town-council  to  “ allow  them  to  send  in 
designs  or  models  of  sculpture  entirely  at 
their  own  cost;”  the  council  having  refused 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  “ too  late  to  think 
of  the  matter.”  Reverting  to  the  procure- 
ment of  the  designs  themselves,  they  then  ap- 
peal to  their  “ townsmen  generally,  every  pro- 
fessed man  of  taste,  every  merchant,  trader, 
shop-keeper,  and  all,” — against  the  “entire 
disregard  of  competition,”  as  not  “ the  fair 
way  of  appropriating  the  funds  of  the  town.” 
But  in  this,  exclusive  of  “the  encouragement 
of  art,”  they  suppress  the  fact,  that  the  town- 
council,  in  accepting  Professor  Cockerell’s 
designs,  were  not  “ appropriating  the  funds  of 
the  town  ” at  all ; but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
saving  those  very  funds  which  would  have  been 
expended  in  a competition  for  designs.  Irre- 
spective altogether  of  the  general  merits  of 
this  particular  case,  this  is  not  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  be,  especially  where  profession  is 
being  made  of  “ explaining  to  the  townsmen 
the  whole  matter,  from  first  to  last,  and  in  a 
simple  way." 

The  Destruction  of  Buildings  at 
Gravesend — again  urges  into  notice  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures 
for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  buildings 
against  fire.  In  the  present  instance,  we  may 
observe,  the  party-walls  were  in  various  cases 
plainly  dilapidated.  It  is  a humiliating  fact, 
too,  as  regards  human  foresight,  and  capability 
of  benefiting  by  dire  experience,  that  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  houses  that  were  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  former  fire  in  West-street  are 
again  consumed.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
know,  however  (if,  indeed,  it  comes  to  any 
thing  after  all),  that  “ a meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  to  devise 
measures  for  the  future  protection  of  the 
borough  against  the  occurrence  of  similar 
calamities.”  It  is  time  to  shut  the  stable 
securely  now  that  the  steed  has  been  twice 
stolen  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  loss  by  the 
late  fire  is  estimated  at  1 00,000/.  Another  has 
even  since  occurred  at  Gravesend,  and  one  at 
Southampton. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — At 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on 
the  16th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  art  of 
the  marbles  from  Halicarnassus,  and  their 
connection  with  the  celebrated  sepulchre  of 
Mausolus.  We  shall  give  it  in  full. 


Decoration  of  the  Chambers  of  the 
French  Peers. — We  learn  from  the  Morning 
Herald,  that  M.  Eugene  Delacroix  has  just 
finished  the  paintings  in  the  grand  library  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  that  the  scaffolding 
is  removed.  The  subject  of  the  composition 
is  the  introduction  of  Dante  by  Virgil  to  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  Paganism,  in  the  “ Divina 
Commedia.”  It  is  not  a mural  fresco,  but  a 
painting  in  oil,  on  pieces  of  canvas,  which  are 
afterwards  joined  to  each  other,  and  affixed  to 
the  wall.  This  great  work  is  composed  of 
four  groups,  united  by  episodial  personages. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  poets.  Homer,  leaning 
on  the  sceptre  of  the  pastor  kings  of  the  Iliad, 
presides  at  this  solemn  presentation.  Behind 
him  are  Horace,  Lucan,  and  Ovid,  who  show 
great  eagerness  to  get  a sight  of  Dante.  The 
group  of  illustrious  Greeks  crowds  upon  the 
left  of  the  poets.  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Apel- 
les, Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  are  prominent ; 
and  the  capital  figure  of  the  group  is  Aspasia, 
who  stands  erect,  with  her  head  gracefully 
inclined  towards  her  shoulder,  and  her  person 
enveloped  in  drapery  of  great  elegance.  The 
group  of  Romans,  composed  of  Cincinnatus, 
Cato,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  opposite  the 
last,  and  is  equally  fine. 

Operative  House-Painters’  Associa- 
tion.— Endeavours  are  being  made  to  associate 
the  operative  house-painters  for  mutual  in- 
struction and  protection.  There  are  several 
points  in  the  address,  which  has  been  sent  to 
us,  that  have  our  cordial  support  (the  import- 
ance of  establishing  a library,  acquiring  in- 
formation,increasing  self-respect, and  obtaining 
a place  to  meet  in  “ away  from  public-houses ”); 
but  we  must  see  the  objects  and  plan  of  pro- 
ceedings more  clearly  defined,  before  we  say 
more.  The  last-named  point  is  of  vital  im- 
portance : thousands  are  ruined  through  benefit 
clubs,  and  other  associations  for  the  operative, 
being  held  at  public-houses. 

Destruction  of  Weeds  in  Paved  Yards 
and  Courts. — The  growth  of  weeds  between 
the  stones  of  a pavement  is  often  verv  injurious 
as  well  as  unsightly.  The  following  method 
of  destroying  them  i8  adopted  at  the  Mint  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  with  good  effect : — One 
hundred  pounds  of  water,  twenty  pounds  of 
quicklime,  and  two  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  liquor 
is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  part  drawn 
off,  and  being  more  or  less  diluted,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  to  be  used  for  watering 
the  alleys  and  pavements.  The  weeds  will  not 
re-appear  for  several  years. 

Medieval  Architects. — According  to 
the  Moniteur  des  Arts,  an  accident  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  name,  hitherto  unknown, 
of  the  architect  by  whom  the  magnificent  H6tel 
de  Ville  of  Louvain  was  erected.  “ lie  was, 
it  seems,  a certain  Mattheus  de  Layens ; a 
master  mason  of  the  town,  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  had  handled  the  trowel  for  the  magi- 
strates, at  the  rate  of  four  sous  per  day  in 
summer,  and  less  than  three  in  the  wintertime.” 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  visited  Louvain, 
will  remember  that  the  ancient  drawing  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  is  preserved  in  the 
Town-hall.  It  is  executed  on  vellum,  9 feet 
high,  and  2 feet  9 inches  wide. 

Father  Mathew’s  Tower  at  Mount- 
patrick.  — A lofty  double  tower  erected  at 
Mountpatrick,  by  Mr.  W.  O’Connor,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reception  of  Father  Mathew 
by  the  Londoners,  in  1843,  was  opened  publicly 
on  the  9th  inst.  It  is  100  feet  high,  and  the 
principal  apartment  in  it  is  16  feet  in  diameter. 
The  style  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  cost 
must  have  been  considerable.  Judging  from 
two  views  of  it,  however,  in  the  Illustrated  1 
London  Neivs,  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  art 
in  it.  Besides  a bust  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, by  Hogan,  there  is  a stone  statue  <f  him 
on  a pedestal  of  rock-work,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  tower. 

Fall  of  Party-wall  in  Rathbone-  | 
place. — Statements  have  been  made  to  us  to 
the  effect,  thatwant  of  care  and  right  directions 
led  to  the  slip  of  the  party-wall  in  Rathbone- 
place.  The  matter  is  now  before  the  referees, 
and  we  therefore  withhold  any  remarks  upon 
it. 

Breakwater  at  Brighton. — The  Chain 
Pier  Company  are  about  to  construct  a fixed 
breakwater  at  the  south  end  of  the  pier,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  embarking  and  disembarking  of 
passengers.  It  is  designed  by  Sir  Samuel 
Brown, 
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Street  Lamps.— Sir:  Might  notan  im- 
portant improvement  be  effected,  in  the  light- 
ing of  our  streets,  if  the  angular  upper  part 
of  our  gas  lamps  were  made  of  looking-glass, 
or  of  some  other  reflecting  surface,  by  which 
the  light  might  he  thrown  down,  instead  of 
being  wasted  upwards  as  at  present. — J.  Rode. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS,  &c. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stamp  Office  having 
'given  us  notice  to  discontinue  the  insertion  of 
our  list  of  contracts,  &c.,  excepting  as  adver- 
tisements, we,  in  deference  to  their  wishes, 
omit  them  for  the  present,  but  have  taken 
steps  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  properly  be- 
fore them,  and,  as  we  hope,  remove  their  ob- 
jections. In  the  meantime  a list  maybe  seen 
at  our  office. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ External  Colouring  for  Old  Buildings.”  — Mode  of 
making  a permanent  colouring  seems  a desideratum. 

‘‘A  Lady,” — The  term  “properly  throated”  (not  a 
common  expression),  would  imply  properly  gathering  in  the 
square  mouth  of  the  Hue,  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  hanging 
there. 

“ 1 V.  L.” — No  license  is  necessary  for  a measurer  of  land. 
A license  to  value  may  be  obtained  at  Somerset  House. 

11  Polytechnic.” — The  Reoue  Generate  de  l’ Architecture, 
&c.,  was  a periodical  work,  and  has  not  been  translated  as 
a whole, 

“A.  J.  G.”—' Thanks. 

“ II-  Morrell  ” — shall  have  our  opinion  when  we  have 
tried  them. 

“ Sussenach.” — Apply  to  the  director,  Mr.  Wilson. 

“ Constant  Header,” — We  cannot  assist  him  in  finding 
work  abroad. 

" II.  L.” — We  have  lost  sight  of  the  party  named. 

“ W.  V.” — Mr.  II.  is  liable  for  the  fees. 

11  Full  of  Houses,  Bromptun.” — We  cannot  insert  anony- 
mous abuse, 

“I.  B.  C.”  — Write  to  Mr.  Wright,  Hanwell  Brick- 
field. 

"It.  S.” — We  shall  be  happy  to  look  at  the  drawings  if 
left  for  us.  and  will  return  them  safely. 

“ Architectural  Chemistry.” — The  lectures  were  not  pub- 
lished. 

“ R.  A.  H.”—“  A window  lighting  a room  from  a staircase 
skylight,”  is  liable  for  duty. 

Received. — “ X.  Z.  X.,”  “Plumbago,”  “Ponto,”  “A 
Subscriber,”  “Amateur,”  “ E.  H.  M.,”  “J.  G.  Swindell,” 
“ J,.  H.  I.,”  “ Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Al- 
manac” for  1817.  By  Mr.  Gutch  (Longman).  Silcock’s 
Metallic  Plane.  Invitation  to  Mrs.  Severn’s  Concert,  to 
take  place  on  the  3rd  December. 

“ Boohs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

Erratum. — The  illustration  of  Sicilian  Architecture,  in 
the  last  nunber,  should  have  been  headed  “Doorway  at 
Lauadia  in  Gibgbnti,”  instead  of  Lagabia,  Gargenti. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS. — In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  Tub  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belv idere- road,  W aterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


I^NCAUbriC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

_i  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
plane,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M,  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, rlabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  Sec. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 
for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected, 
and  all  the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage. 
The  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— Agents  wanted. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes.— The  Public  is 
respectfully  informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  from  Whitefriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLES- 
FlELD-S  TREET,  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
large  Stock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro-Metallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  cupped 
joints,  roll  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments  ; paving,  in  6 in., 
74  in.,  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  in  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drains,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints;  conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water;  tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material ; channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving;  sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney-tops,  &c.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  are  near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats 
arc  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefriars  to  be 
Let  for  a term. 


ADVB11TI3EMEIJTS. 

Royal  polytechnic  tntstitu- 

TION.  By  Permission.— Professor  SCIIONBE IN’.S 
CUN  COTTON,  differing  from  all  other  specimens  recently 
before  the  Public,  is  lectured  on,  with  other  Explosive 
Compounds,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  half-past  Three,  and 
m the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
l'he  principal  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Bachhoffner.  TheO.xyhydrogen  and  Opaque  Mi- 
croscopes, the  Physioscope,  Diving  Experiments,  the  Dis- 
idving  Views,  by  Charles  Smith,  &c.,  &c. — Admission,  Is.  ; 
schools,  Half-price. 
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TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  and  Co.,  GRAINERS 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO- BRIDGE  ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
iltention  of  architects,  builders,  Sec.,  to  their  assortment  of 
das  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
lully  announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
itting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
he  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
jispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


ilMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS.  , 

LEA’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 

BOLT,  combining  Cheapness,  Facility  of  Action,  and 
ecurity;  adapted  for  the  Strongest  Folding-doors  as  well 
s the  most  Elegant  Chcffoncer. 

, Agent,  E.  PARKS,  140,  Fleet-street. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d. 

6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 


7d. 


Is.  3d.  5s. 


10s. 


12s. 


1 Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

JTA-*  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  Sec. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square, 
London. 


TMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

JL  REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan 
elled  Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SMUT 
TER  BLINDS.— Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

IMPORTANT 
PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 
in  theabovc  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  &Co. 

115,  Old  Street,  f 
London. 

The  great  import- _ 
ance  of  strength 

and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolvi: 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvioi 


jn  Shutters, 
that  it  is  only 

necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel  ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  eppective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION.  — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R.  HOWARD  and  Co., 
L ondon. 


Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis- 
faction, can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their 
construction  is  so  simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  buckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 

INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  r perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  Infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  nnd  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  110  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Sec.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
Sec.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address, — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27».  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridgc’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 

sand  was  spread. 

“Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting’ on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surUce  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  v t 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


naan  Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air.  ..  . 

b h b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators.  . . 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  nnd  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.:  — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire.  WAWM  ATI? 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  ot  PUKE  \\  Altai  aik 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carrv  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  II  EATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation.  , _. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.—' This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  lire  1 lace, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  arc  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood.  . 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  all  my  friends  to  do 
the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John's  Wood. 


2Q,  Charter-house-square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846.  I 
Deis  Sir,—' The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they  i 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad  ; 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  bemost  happy,  on  j 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation,  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  you! 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
anv  large  church  or  budding.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I cau  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200.000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  11 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  tbit  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, -that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated  by  vour  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  ol 
approval  with  unanimous  consent.- 1 might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  toward! 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.— I remain,  Dear  Sir,  youtl 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Eulham. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1840. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  al 
King’s  Collecc,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe) 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superioi 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promotin^enhlation,  without  dis- 
agreeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O BRIEN. 

%*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placec 
n the  Medical  Library.  


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  ii 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  o 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  ansei 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  if  dwelliDg-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  bj 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY pAPPARATUS 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS_ CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANS  TON-SQUARE, 
orks  app 


Smith's  Work,  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 
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SATURDAY , DECEMBER  5,  1846. 

£^IR  JOHN  SOANE’S  life, 
as  a man,  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. It  would  be  a strange 
and  not  uninstructive  rela- 
tion ; and,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  its  fulness,  and 
free  from  bias,  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  a 
few  years  it  may  not  be  possible.  His  career 
as  an  artist  was  ably  sketched  by  a friendly 
hand,  within  a week  after  his  funeral  ;*  hut 
something  more  concerning  the  architect  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  founder  of  an  extraordinary 
museum  which  will  one  day  be  made  more 
available  to  the  public  than  it  is  now,  is 
wanted,  and  will  be  even  more  sought  for 
hereafter  than  at  this  time.  His  architectural 
works  are  being  rapidly  effaced ; there  is  no 
worthy  engraved  record  of  his  designs;  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  only  to  be 
found  in  his  locked-up  MS.  lectures ; and 
although  so  recently  dead,  he  is  positively  a 
man  unknown  to  the  rising  generation  of  ar- 
chitects. 

Soane,  or  Soan,  as  he  at  first  wrote  himself 
(and  even  this,  we  have  heard  was  not  his 
right  name),  rose  like  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  of 
whom  we  gave  a notice  a few  weeks  ago,  from 
the  humblest  position  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession  ; amassed  a large  fortune ; and  re- 
fused a baronetcy,  perhaps  to  punish  a son. 
He  had  much  shrewdness,  great  ingenuity,  and 
considerable  love  for  art.  1 1 is  munificence  on 
special  occasions  was  unbounded,  and  his  be- 
quest for  the  relief  of  architects’  families  will 
keep  bis  name  in  grateful  remembrance  long 
after  his  failings  are  forgotten. 

With  the  view  of  placing  before  our  readers 
the  most  important  works  and  the  principal 
events  in  his  life,  in  few  words,  we  shall  next 
week  give  a valuable  chronological  statement 
by  Mr.  George  Bailey  (long  a confidential  and 
zealous  assistant  of  Sir  John,  and  now  the 
curator  of  his  museum),  which  was  originally 
appended  to  Mr.  Donaldson’s  memoir. 

Mr.  Tite,  on  Monday  last,  laid  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  his  notes  of  part  of 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Sir  John 
Soane  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1 8 17-  He  did  this  for  three  reasons:  first, 
to  recur  to  a period  of  what  he  considered, 
most  successful  teaching  in  the  life  of  a pro- 
fessor who  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons 
of  the  Institute;  secondly,  to  exhibit  part  of 
the  series  of  drawings,  used  to  illustrate  the 
lectures,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  curator  of  the 
Soane  Museum  ; and,  thirdly,  that  he  might 
urge  again  upon  the  students,  the  value  of 
making  notes  of  papers  read  to  them.  On 
tljis  latter  point  he  laid  considerable  stress. 
To  use  his  own  words  : — 

“I  have  often  urged  upon  the  students  of 
the  Institute,  the  advantage  of  taking  notes 
and  memoranda  of  the  various  papers  read, 
and  of  the  discussions  that  follow.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  such  a proceeding, 
one  would  imagine  would  require  no  advo- 
cacy in  argument,— and  yet,  even  with  the 
stimulus  of  a most  handsome  prize,  the  re- 
commendation I have  myself  given  so  often 
from  the  chair,  seems  in  the  result  to  be  to  a 


* “A  Review  of  the  Professional  Life  of  Sir  John  Soane, 
Architect,  R.A.,  &c.”  By  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Hon.  Sec.  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  &c.  Williams,  1837. 


considerable  extent  disregarded.  The  reasons 
of  this  appear  to  be,  firstly,  that  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  listen  to  be  amused  than  to 
listen  to  be  instructed — and  next  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  the  notes  published  in  Tiie 
Builder  are  more  ably  condensed  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  student  in  his  own  way. 
The  first  reason  I think  probably  suggests  the 
second,  and  I answer  that  all  good  teaching 
must  be  real — that  in  our  universities  and 
schools  teaching  by  lectures  is  universal;  but 
that  merely  listening  makes  such  teaching 
valueless  ; the  mind  wanders ; the  thoughts 
are  turned  aside  by  the  object  before  the  stu- 
dent; memory  is  imperfect,  and  then  again  the 
subjects,  the  remarks,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
lecturer  cannot  be  referred  to  with  the  vivid- 
ness and  the  interest  given  by  a memorandum 
made  at  the  time.  Then,  again,  all  these  rea- 
sons apply  with  the  same  or  greater  force,  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  lecture  or  paper  is  re- 
ported. It  may  be  that  want  of  leisure  or  of 
inclination  prevents  the  reading  with  attention, 
if  at  all;  and  the  absence  of  the  illustration, 
which  may  have  been  forgotten,  deprives  the 
instruction  of  half  its  value. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I urge  upon 
my  young  friends  the  advantage  of  making 
notes  for  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  the  teaching  ; and  I assure  them,  that 
though  at  the  time  they  may  even  find  the  sub- 
ject dry,  and  the  exercise  fatiguing,  they  will 
often  bo  compensated  in  after  life  by  the  pos- 
session of  facts,  the  importance  of  which  they 
did  not  perceive  at  the  moment,  and  that  habit 
will  make  even  the  labour  of  note  taking 
agreeable  and  amusing.” 

After  alluding  briefly  to  the  principal  events 
in  Sir  John  Soane’s  life,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  the  scope  and  design  of  the  series  of  lec- 
tures to  which  his  notes  referred,  were  the 
general  principles  and  history  of  architecture, 
and  its  practical  application.  He  should  con- 
fine himself  on  the  present  occasion  to  the 
three  first;  and  had  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Bailey 
had  obtained  for  him  some  extracts  from  the 
lectures  themselves,  to  render  his  own  notes 
clearer  in  parts.  The  first  of  these  extracts 
shewed  the  intention  of  the  lecturer. 

“ I shall  endeavour,”  Soane  said,  “ to  give  the 
result  of  a life  of  study  and  application  in  the 
pursuit  of  architectural  knowledge,  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  in  the  manner  as,  I hope, 
will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  young  student 
in  our  art,  and  the  best  calculated  to  promote 
a general  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  a 
due  appreciation  of  its  extensive  powers  to  add 
to  the  charms  of  society.” 

He  combatted  very  strenuously  the  doctrine 
of  Rousseau,  propounded  at  Dijon,  that  the 
arts  were  injurious  to  morals,  and  claimed  for 
architecture  a high  place  amongst  them,  on 
the  ground  that  the  other  arts  were  subser- 
vient to  architectural  decoration.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  architects  should  not  be 
mere  copyists  : — 

“‘Painting  and  sculpture  (says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton)  are  two  arts  attending  on  architec- 
ture, like  two  of  her  principal  gentlewomen, 
to  dress  and  trim  out  their  mistress;’  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  if  the  architect  does  not 
think  and  feel  as  a poet,— combine  and  em- 
bellish as  a painter, — and  execute  as  a sculptor, 
he  will  never  reach  the  excellence  of  a Pal- 
ladio, a Jones,  or  a Wren.  Such  a man  may 
be  useful  as  a builder,  but  he  will  never  rise 
in  his  profession,  above  that  mediocrity  which 
the  learned  professor  of  painting*  has  so  justly 
defined  to  be  a state  that  art  can  never 
permit.” 

He  agreed  with  Vitruvius  in  thinking  it 
necessary  that  an  architect  should  understand 
not  merely  geometrical  drawing,  but  perspec- 
tive. Geometry  was  essential  to  him,  and 
arithmetic  too,  said  Mr.  Tite,  as  we  too  well 
know  in  these  days.  Vitruvius  strongly  incul- 
cated attention  to  moral  duties,  and  so  did  Soane 
as  the  first  requisite  for  honourable  success. 
In  connection  with  this,  Mr.  Tite  commented 
on  what  he  considered  our  present  absurd 
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mode  of  payment  to  architects,  which,  if  an 
architect  did  not  always  make  his  duty  to  his 
employer  overrule  all  personal  considerations, 
would  lead  to  evil. 

Under  Colbert,  an  Academy  of  Arts  was 
established  in  France;  in  England  it  was  long 
before  similar  advantage  was  given  to  the 
arts;  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  gallery  and  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  afforded  the 
only  opportunities  to  artists  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Tracing  the  history  of  architec- 
ture amongst  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  he  described  various  buildings  in  each 
country.  Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
Mausolea  of  Adrian,  Caius  Cestus,  and  Ce- 
cilia Metella,  although  immense  masses,  wero 
calculated  only  to  contain  one  body.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  caryatides  in  modern 
buildings.  The  application  of  ancient  exam- 
ples required  judgment  and  taste.  Nothing 
should  be  admitted  that  was  not  founded  on 
principles.  Scale  made  a great  difference 
The  application  of  the  “orders  ” one  over  the 
other  at  the  Coliseum,  was  effective,  while  at 
Castle  Ashby  (the  comparative  smallness  of 
which  was  shewn  by  drawings)  it  was  absurd. 
Amongst  instances  of  a bad  application  of  an- 
cient examples,  he  instanced  the  arch  at 
Wilton,  with  the  equestrian  figure  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  upon  it,  which  was  placed  on  a hill 
with  steps  up  to  it,  so  that  no  carriage  could 
pass  through  it. 

The  drawing  of  this  arch,  which  has  been 
appealed  to  lately  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
posterous conjunction  at  Hyde-park-corner, 
enabled  Mr.  Tite  to  point  out  how  widely 
different  the  proportion  of  the  figure  to  the  arch 
was,  in  this  example  at  Wilton,  from  that  at 
Hyde-park-corner,  and  to  say  one  more  word 
in  utter  condemnation  of  the  latter  arrange- 
ment. 

Returning  to  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks, 
Soane  said  they  went  to  nature  for  their 
models  and  were  right  in  doing  so.  He  con- 
sidered (we  don’t,  by  the  way),  that  they  derived 
their  architecture  from  the  wooden  huts. 

“ The  primitive  huts  and  cabins  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  writers,*  formed  with  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  tiees,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  reeds,  mud,  and  clay;  and  in  the 
Iliad  we  read, 

“ Pelides  lofty  tent, 

Of  fir  the  roof  was  raised,  and  cover’d  o’er 

With  reeds,  collected  from  the  marshy  shore.” 

Triglyphs,  to  be  consistent  with  principle, 
should  not  be  used  inside.  (?) 

The  finest  examples  of  Greek  art  he  thought 
perfect ; he  said  : — 

“ In  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Theseus, 
we  have  simplicity  of  form,  and  unity  of  parts, 
combined  with  fitness; — there  is  a grandeur 
and  solemn  majesty  in  them,  mixed  with  a soft 
repose, — a depth  of  light  and  shade,  with  con- 
trast and  variety,  regularity  and  uniformity, 
making  together  so  perfect  a whole  as  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  the  works  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  who  made  ‘ this  brave 
overhanging  firmament, — this  inajestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire.’  ” 

The  second  lecture  treated  chiefly  of  the 
orders  and  their  application  in  the  ancient  tem- 
ples, the  peculiarities  of  which  were  pointed 
out.  These,  he  said,  should  be  studied: — 

“ Although  temples  arc  now  only  required, 
and  that  but  occasionally,  in  pleasure-grounds, 
yet  such  principles  of  beauty,  proportion,  and 
harmony,  will  be  acquired  from  the  study  of 
these  ancient  buildings  as  will  apply  generally ; 
the  student  should  therefore  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  different  forms  and  constructions  of 
the  temples  of  paganism.  In  them  he  will 
discover  many  of  the  great  principles  of  art, — 
in  them  he  will  learn  many  of  the  laws  of 


Fuseli, 


Herodotus,  Vitruvius,  &c, 
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composition;  he  will  observe  the  beauty  of 
form,  and  the  correct  application  of  the  sub- 
lime to  architecture  ; the  whole  so  fully  under- 
stood in  those  great  works,  and  which  are  so 
far  applicable  in  every  species  of  building, 
whether  public  or  private,  great  or  small,  as 
must  amply  reward  the  student  for  his  labour. 
Be  assured,  my  young  friends,  the  hand  of  the 
artist  and  the  mind  of  genius  is  as  correctly 
traced  in  the  humble  dwellings  of  individuals, 
as  in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  great ; nay, 
to  give  an  interest  to  small  edifices,  ot  mo- 
derate expense,  requires  more  than  ordinary 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  taste.” 

Amongst  the  incidental  opinions  expressed 
was  this,  that  he  regarded  Lord  Elgin’s  labours 
in  obtaining  for  England  the  marbles  which 
bear  his  name,  as  mistaken  zeal.  (?) 

In  the  third  lecture  the  examination  of  the 
orders  was  continued.  Vitruvius  was  silent  as 
to  the  Composite.  The  arch  of  Titus  was  the 
finest  example  of  it:  the  Temple  of  Bacchus 
near  Rome  was  another.  Tuscan  buildings 
were  chiefly  constructed  of  timber,  and  this 
accounted  for  no  examples  reaching  us.  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Water  Gate, 
at  York  Buildings,  were  careful  specimens  of 
this  style,  taken  from  the  description  given. 
It  was  curious  to  find  that  after  the  lapse  of 
2,000  years  no  improvement  of  an  order  had  been 
made,  nor  had  even  a new  moulding  been 
added.  The  capital  employed  by  Dance  at  the 
British  Institution,  which  excited  notice  at  the 
time,  was  probably  to  be  found  amongst 
ancient  varieties,  of  which  there  were  many. 
Anew  capital  had  been  sought  like  the  philo- 
sopher’s stone.  About  the  year  1600  attempts 
were  made  to  design  one  in  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries,  but  unsuccessfully.  To  use 
Sir  John’s  own  words  : — 

“ That  our  young  architects  may  not  lose 
their  time  in  such  a useless  pursuit,  1 shall 
select  specimens  of  what  have  been  called 
‘New  Orders,’  produced  in  this  country. 

The  late  Mr.  Adam,  with  an  inventive  mind 
and  elegant  fancy,  produced  a 1 Britannic 
Order,’  but  like  the  French  and  Spanish  orders, 
the  great  novelty  is  in  the  capital. 

In  a work  entitled  ‘ A Proposition  for  a 
New  Order  of  Architecture,’  the  author,  after 
speaking  of  the  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
endeavours  of  all  those  who  preceded  him, 
treats  us  with  a sixth  order,  absolutely  new  in 
its  proportions,  its  ornaments,  and  all  other 
parts,  the  whole  forming  a composition  suit- 
able to  the  glory  of  his  country. 

Such  is  the  author’s  description  of  his  novel 
composition,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  seen 
more  distinctly  than  by  a drawing,  in  the 
portico  of  a villa  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 

The  composition  of  Mr.  Adam,  however, 
must  not  be  blended  with  this  proposition  for 
a sixth  order,  nor  with  the  ‘ new  great  order  ’ 
of  Peter  de  la  Roche  (a  French  priest),  who 
discovered  about  forty  years  ago  that  it  was 
from  self-taught,  and  not  from  mere  bred  ar- 
chitects that  the  art  must  receive  every  con- 
siderable improvement. 

The  origin  of  this  new  order  he  ascribes  to 
an  incident  in  the  English  history,  far  more 
interesting  than  even  the  basket  of  Callima- 
chus : — 

‘ In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  amongst  other 
successful  darings,  killed  the  King  of  Bohemia 
and  took  his  banner,  whose  ensign  was  the 
royal  diadem  of  Bohemia,  with  three  ostrich 
feathers  placed  in  it.  With  this  princely 
badge  (says  Peter  de  la  Roche),  I adorn  the 
capital  of  my  new  order,  and  in  nature  nothing 
can  be  more  fit  for  the  purpose  ; the  feathers 
tenderly'  bending  in  the  manner  of  volutes, 
gives  a superior  delicacy  to  the  Corinthian 
capital,  and  from  this  deiicacy'  in  the  capital, 
and  the  nobleness  of  its  origin,  it  may  rank 
above  the  gorgeous  Corinthian.’ 

‘ This  new  order  (continues  the  author)  only 
u ants  antiquity,  and  when  hereafter  it  is  found 
amongst  ruins,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  please 
those  whose  want  of  taste  and  genius  to  dis- 
tinguish original  merit,  would  have  condemned 
this  grand  and  unique  composition  at  its  birth  ; 


and  althongh  the  present  age  may  not  have 
sufficient  liberality  to  approve  my  design,  pos- 
terity will  most  certainly  do  it  justice.’ 

Such  justice,  said  the  speaker,  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  ever  found  amongst  ruins ! The 
ancients,  continued  Soane,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  character  and  situation.  Students 
should  not  lose  sight  of  its  necessity, — the 
theatre  should  be  gay,  the  temple  solemn. 
Speaking  of  columns,  he  said  he  considered 
them  grand  when  plain,  elegant  when  fluted, 
and  injured  when  rusticated  ; — an  aphorism 
Mr.  Tite  thought  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Soane  viewed  with  indignation  the  destruction 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  referred  to  the 
pasquinade,  “ Quod  non  feccrunt  Barbari,  fecit 
Barbarini,"  applied  to  one  of  that  family,  who 
took  some  of  the  finest  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon to  build  the  Baldaquino  of  St.  Peter’s.* 
The  pedestal  and  attic  he  considered,  should 
never  be  used  but  as  a matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  Of  the  circular  temple  at  Baalbec, 
much  was  not  to  be  said  as  to  its  classical 
correctness,  but  the  variety  and  play  of  light 
and  shade  were  deserving  of  attention  and 
praise.  Sir  John’s  own  drawing  of  this  build- 
ing was  made  by  stealth  in  the  moonlight. 
The  remains  of  ancient  temples  were  the  sites 
of  modern  villages  : — 

“ There  in  the  ruins,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  forms  his  shed  ; 

And  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults  and  owns  his  hovel  with  a smile.” 


Isolated  columns  were  best  adapted  for  every 
use,  but  both  ancients  and  moderns  had  used 
portions  of  columns.  Still,  mutilations  in  art 
ought  always  to  be  avoided.  As  architecture 
declined,  principles  were  lost  sight  of;  and  thus 
in  Diocletian’s  palace  and  the  baths  we  find 
columns  hoisted  on  brackets,  and  other  liberties 
of  a barbarous  kind. 

He  thought  columns  not  adapted  for  internal 
decoration  : if  the  ancients  used  columns  in 
the  interior  of  their  houses,  it  was  but  seldom. 
Vitruvius  directed  internal  columns  to  be  of 
a light  and  gay  character.  There  were  no 
internal  columns  in  Pompeii,  nor  in  Adrian’s 
villa;  nor  does  Pliny  mention  them.  When 
used  internally,  frieze  and  cornice  should  be 
omitted,— their  place  being  supplied  by  a few 
mouldings.  A column  in  the  centre  of  a portico 
or  building  he  considered  very  objectionable. 
When  columns  where  used  over  columns,  the 
inferior  cornice  should  be  omitted  altogether. 
“ Throughout  his  lectures,”  said  Mr.  Tite,  “ Sir 
John  Soane  constantly  alluded  to  the  laborious 
nature  of  the  profession  ; and  I cannot  better 
conclude  my  present  reminiscences  than  with 
the  following  extract : — 

“ ‘ The  student  in  architecture  in  this  coun- 
try labours  under  very  peculiar  disadvantages  ; 
he  has  many,  and  more  serious  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  either  the  painter  or  sculptor; 
and  although  architecture  has  too  often  been 
treated,  by  those  who  do  not  know  its  powers, 
as  an  inferior  branch  of  the  fine  arts, — a sort 
of  mechanical  profession  within  the  grasp  of 
every  common  mind, — candour  must  admit, 
that,  however  arduous  the  task,  however  diffi- 
cult the  undertaking,  to  form  a painter,  or 
sculptor ; to  make  an  architect  is  not  less  so.’  ” 


The  lectures  being  somewhat  discursive, — 
the  notes  of  them  necessarily  more  so, — we 
have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  laying 
before  our  readers  the  more  striking  points  in 
a connected  form.  We  have  before  us  our  own 
notes  of  the  course  delivered  by  him  in  1835,— 
but  the  present  notice  has  already  extended  to 
so  considerable  a length,  that  we  must  seek 
some  other  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  them. 


' Byron’s  paraphrase  of  those  lines,  in  application  to  Lord 
fcigin,  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  What  the 
Goth  would  not  do,  the  Scot  did.”  Smart,  but  unjust. 


ON  THE  SCULPTURES  FROM  THE 
SEPULCHRE  OF  MAUSOLUS, 

AT  HALICARNASSUS. 

The  sculptures  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  paper  have,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  been  recently  brought  to  England  from 
Bodroum,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Halicarnassus,  and  are  reputed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Mausoleum  or  sepulchre 
built  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  in  honour 
of  her  husband,  king  Mausolus.  They  were 
found  in  a fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  ; having  been  used  in  the  construction 
as  building  materials,  and  inserted  in  the  faces 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  walls.  This  for- 
tress was  built  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  pro- 
bably shortly  after  the  year  1400.  Thevenot 
one  of  the  first  European  travellers  who  visited 
the  fort  atBodroum,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  describes  these  marbles  as  des 
bas-reliefs  fort  bien  tai/le's,  inserted  in  the 
walls,  which  were  further  ornamented  with 
the  escutcheons  of  the  knights,  and  inscribed 
with  Latin  sentences,  and  the  date  1510.  From 
the  visit  of  Thevenot,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  present  day,  these  sculptures  have 
been  little  examined,  partly  because  Bodroum 
lies  a little  out  of  the  ordinary  route  of  Eastern 
travellers,  and  partly  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks,  who  would  not  permit  an  inspection  of 
the  interior  of  the  fort.  About  1750  these 
marbles  were  drawn  by  Dalton,  and  published 
in  his  “ Views  in  Greece  and  Egypt.”  They 
are  described  by  Choiseul  Gouffier,  in  his 
“ Voyage  Pittoresque,”  and  by  Mr.  Moritt, 
as  quoted  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  travels.  A sketch  of 
the  slabs  inserted  in  the  interior  walls  of 
the  fortress  is  given  in  the  second  volumo 
of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society;  and  they  are  noticed  by 
the  more  recent  travellers,  Prokesch  vou 
Osten,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  ; neither  of  whom, 
however,  succeeded  in  inspecting  those  in  the 
interior  of  the  fortress. 

The  scanty  and  occasional  notices  thus  fur- 
nished by  travellers  were  not  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  naturally  felt  in  Europe 
with  regard  to  these  sculptures.  From  the 
belief  that  they  had  formed  part  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, a building  in  the  decoration  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed, it  was  thought,  not  without  reason, 
that  in  them  would  be  found,  as  in  the  Par- 
thenon, the  characteristics  of  a great  school  of 
sculpture;  and  that  they  would  furnish  a marked 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art ; a standard  of  com- 
parison whereby  many  monuments  now  of  un- 
certain date  might  be  assigned  to  their  true 
periods. 

A wish  was  very  generally  expressed,  among 
the  archaeologists  and  lovers  of  art  in  this 
country,  that  these  marbles  might  be  removed 
from  their  perilous  and  obscure  situation  at 
Bodroum,  and  brought  to  England.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  general  desire,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  her  Majesty’s  minister  at  Constan-- 
tinople,  most  zealously  and  indefatigably  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain  the  permission  from  the 
Porte  to  remove  the  bas-reliefs.  II is  most 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success ; and  these  sculptures,  which  have  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  European  archaeologists 
during  half  a century,  and  which  must  always 
remain  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek  art,  are  now  safely  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum. 

I propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  the 
question,  whether  these  marbles  formed,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  part  of  the  celebrated 
Mausoleum  ; and,  in  so  doing,  I shall  offer  a 
few  remarks,  first,  on  the  locality  where  they 
were  found  ; secondly,  on  their  character  as 
works  of  art;  thirdly,  on  the  subject  they  re- 
present ; and  fourthly,  on  the  structure  of  the 
building  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong. 

In  order  to  determine  where  the  Mausoleum 
stood,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the  spot 
where  these  marbles  were  found,  I shall  en- 
deavour to  place  before  you  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Halicarnassus,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors, 
aud  the  researches  of  modern  topographers. 

The  chart  from  which  the  plan  before  you 
has  been  enlarged,  for  which  I am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Beaufort,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  hydrographers  on  that  coast. 
It  exhibits  the  modern  town  Bodroum,  and 
such  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  are  now  to 
be  traced.  You  will  perceive  that  the  harbour 
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is  shaped  like  a horse-shoe  ; that  the  hills  curve 
round  ; that  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town 
i9  built  between  their  base  and  the  harbour; 
that  the  fortress  from  which  the  marbles  were 
taken  stands  on  a rock  projecting  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

Of  the  ancient  city,  Vitruvius  has  left  us  a 
very  minute  description.  His  words  are  as 
follows  : — “Mausolus,  perceiving  that  Halicar- 
nassus was  a place  naturally  fortified,  a good 
depfit,  and  convenient  harbour,  made  it  his 
royal  residence.  As  the  form  of  the  site  was 
curved  like  a theatre  ; on  the  lowest  ground, 
near  the  port,  was  placed  the  forum.  Along  the 
curve,  about  halfway  up  its  height,  was  made 
a broad  street ; as  it  were,  a precinctio.  In  the 
centre  of  this  street  stood  the  Mausoleum, 
constructed  with  such  marvellous  works,  that 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  In  the  centre  of  the  citadel  above 
was  the  Temple  of  Mars,  containing  a colossal 
statue,  such  us  are  termed  aicpoXidoi,  made  by 
the  illustrious  hand  of  Telochares  ; or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Timotheus.  On  the  summit 
of  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the  curve,  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  close  to  the 
fountain  Salmacis.  Now,  in  like  manner  as, 
on  the  right  hand,  was  this  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Mercury,  and  the  above-named  fountain  ; 
so,  on  the  left  horn,  or  extremity  of  the  curve, 
stood  the  royal  palace,  which  king  Mausolus 
i placed  so  as  to  suit  his  own  designs  ; for 
I from  it  can  he  9een  on  the  right  hand  the 
forum,  the  harbour,  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  walls ; on  the  left  a secret  port  so  con- 
cealed under  the  mountains,  that  no  one  could 
spy  or  ascertain  what  was  going  on  there  ; that 
ttie  king  from  his  own  palace  might,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  one,  see  to  all  that  was 
necessary  to  his  fleet  and  army.” 

Few  cities  of  antiquity  have  been  described 
I as  distinctly  as  Halicarnassus  in  this  passage; 
i and  though  some  of  the  expressions  of  Vi- 
i truvius  arc  of  doubtful  interpretation,  the 
j greater  part  of  his  topography  may  be 
1 recognized  in  the  Admiralty  plan  before  us. 

I We  may  in  the  first  place’ assume,  that  the 
J theatre-like  curve  on  which  the  city  was  built 
| was  wholly  contained  within  the  circuit  of  the 
t ancient  walls,  as  traced  out  in  this  map.  We 
1 find  this  curve  at  once  in  the  outline  of  the 
" harbour.  Taking  the  three  central  points 
i first — the  forum  will  he  the  lowest  of  the  three, 

| in  into  secundum  portum ; half  way  up  the 
r height,  per  medium  altitutidinis  curvaturam 
preecinctionemque , a broad  street,  in  the  centre 
i of  which  was  the  Mausoleum  ; in  the  centre 
I of  the  citadel  above,  in  summa  arce  media,  the 
Temple  of  Mars  ; on  the  highest  part  of  the 
right  hand  extremity  of  the  curve,  in  summo 
cornu  dextro,  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
! eury,  close  to  the  fountain  of  Salmacis  ; and  on 
i the  opposite  height,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
J curve,  the  royal  palace  of  Mausolus. 

The  phrase,  in  summa  arce  media,  which  I 
have  translated,  “ in  the  centre  of  the  citadel 
above,”  is  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  does 
not  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the  Temple 
of  Mars.  From  the  whole  context,  however, 
we  may  infer  that  it  stood  on  the  high  ground 
: north  of  the  Mausoleum.  It  may  be  objected 
I that  we  have  no  mention  in  any  other  author 
| of  a citadel  in  this  place;  and  that  we  may 
rather  suppose,  from  the  statement  of  Strabo 
and  Arrian,  that  there  were  only  two  citadels  ; 
one  in  the  harbour,  the  other,  as  its  name, 
Salmacis,  would  imply,  near  the  fountain,  on 
the  left,  which  I have  just  mentioned.  But  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  there  was  not  a third 
citadel  immediately  under  the  north  wall,  cor- 
responding, perhaps,  to  that  which  Arrian 
describes  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  side  of 
the  inland  town,  Mylasa.  Or  again,  it  is 
possible,  that  the  word  arx  is  used  by  Vitruvius, 
in  this  passage,  to  express  the  fortified  heights 
rather  than  an  acropolis.  I now  come  to  the 
expressions  in  summo  dextro  et  in  summo 
Icevo  cornu.  Now,  on  turning  to  the  Admiralty 
map,  it  seems  evident  that  the  two  points,  the 
rock  on  which  the  Turkish  fortress  stands  and 
the  opposite  projection,  must  be,  the  first,  the 
site  ot  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  the  second,  that 
of  the  Temple  of  V enus  and  Mercury,  close  to 
the  fountain  Salmacis. 

While  adopting  this  arrangement,  as  the 
most  probable  that  I can  suggest,  I must  add, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  only  a partial 
adjustment  of  the  plan  of  Vitruvius.  The 
palace  of  Vitruvius,  placed  on  this  rock,  might, 


it  is  true,  command  a very  extensive  view  of 
the  town  to  the  right  ; hut  where  is  his  little 
secret  port  to  the  left,  mentioned  also  by 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  as  the  closed  port,  and  cor- 
responding apparently  to  the  smaller  closed  port 
at  Rhodes  ; from  the  plan  of  which  city  that  of 
Halicarnassus  was  perhaps  borrowed?  Was 
it  a mere  dock,  roofed  over  like  a modern 
dock-yard,  to  conceal  it  from  observation,  and 
since  filled  up  by  the  sea?  Where,  again,  is 
the  island  Zephyria,  which  the  sea,  according 
to  Pliny,  joined  to  the  main  land  of  Halicar- 
nassus ? Where  is  Arrian’s  citadel  in  the 
island,  which  Captain  Beaufort  and  other  ex- 
cellent authorities  place  in  Arconnesos,  an 
island  at  some  distance ; though  the  words  of 
Arrian  would  imply  its  immediate  proximity 
to  the  town.  Where,  lastly,  is  Arrian’s  cita- 
del of  Salmacis?  None  of  these  questions 
have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  1 will 
only  on  this  occasion  allude  to  them,  as  diffi- 
culties which  are  a fit  subject  for  researches 
on  the  spot.  The  point  which  is  more  imme- 
diately interesting  to  us  at  this  moment  is, 
does  the  plan  before  you  answer  to  the  de- 
scription in  Vitruvius  to  the  extent  that  I have 
proposed  ; that  is,  in  its  main  feaiures?  If  so, 
the  Turkish  fortress  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Mausolus.  The  site  of  the  Mausoleum 
must  be  sought  for  where  I have  placed  it. 
This  part  of  the  town  is,  as  you  see,  occupied 
by  the  modern  street.  No  foundations  of  any 
ancient  public  edifice  have,  I believe,  been 
found  here,  except  the  remains  of  a Doric  tem- 
ple ; and  a little  higher,  under  the  wall,  the 
remains  of  a building,  the  walls  of  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  states  to  be  of  Hellenic  masonry.  Nei- 
ther of  these  buildings  appear  to  have  any  well- 
grounded  claim  to  he  considered  the  Mauso- 
leum ; nor,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  has  such  claim 
ever  been  very  strongly  maintained.  The  Doric 
temple,  in  the  judgment  of  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
appeared  of  a time  certainly  later  than  the 
Mausoleum  ; and  his  opinion  seems  borne  out 
by  the  views  and  sections  given  in  his  work, 
and  by  the  late  character  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, with  which  the  columns  are  inscribed ; 
though  these  might,  certainly,  have  been  added 
at  a subsequent  period. 

The  other  building  Mr.  Hamilton  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  Mausoleum,  because  the  mea- 
surement of  one  of  its  sides,  about  100  feet, 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  sides  of  the  Mausoleum,  as  given  by  Pliny  ; 
but  this  is  an  argument  to  which,  as  I shall 
subsequently  shew,  no  great  weight  can  be 
attached. 

If,  as  I have  shewn,  the  Turkish  fortress 
does  not  occupy  the  situation  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, but  more  probably  of  the  palace  of  Muu- 
solus  ; we  must  suppose  that  the  sculptured 
slabs  in  its  walls  were  either  part  of  the  mate- 
rials of  that  palace  lying  in  situ ; or  that,  if 
originally  part  of  the  Mausoleum,  they  were 
brought  down  from  the  higher  ground/  His- 
tory has  not  left  us  very  much  information  as 
to  the  building  of  this  fortress.  We  find  in 
the  Byzantine  historian,  Ducas,  xxi.  p.  64,  that 
the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
taking  out  with  him  squared  stones,  bitumen, 
timber,  and  other  building  materials,  from 
Rhodes,  built  the  fort  of  Petronium  (whence 
the  modern  name  of  Bodroum  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived) in  Caria.  Bosio,  in  his  history  of  the 
knights,  records  the  same  building  of  the  for- 
tress in  the  grand  mastership  of  Philibert  de 
Naillac,  a.d.  1399,  a date  rather  earlier  than 
that  given  by  Ducas ; and  adds  that  it  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus. 
Fontanus,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
of  which  he  was  a contemporary,  states  that  a 
German  knight  called  Henry  Schegelhold  used 
in  this  building  the  materials  of  the  Mauso- 
leum. His  words  are,  ex  minis  Halicarnassi , 
piramidibusque  Mausoli  sepulcri.  'There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  slabs  from  the 
Mausoleum  may  have  been  transported  such  a 
short  distance  as  from  the  middle  of  the  town 
to  the  fort.  We  have  indeed  some  reason  for 
believing  that  some  of  these  slabs  were  carried 
across  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cos,  and 
there  used  in  the  construction  of  another  for- 
tress which  has  been  recently  visited  by  Sir 
Charles  Fcllowes,  and  in  the  exterior  walls  of 
which  he  observed  three  bas-reliefs,  very  si- 
milar in  style  to  those  of  Bodroum. 

I will  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  the 
character  of  the  art,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
represented,  or  the  measurements  of  these 
slabs,  as  compared  with  the  structure  and  di- 


mensions of  the  Mausoleum,  enable  us  in  any 
degree  to  connect  them  with  that  building. 
First,  as  to  the  character  of  the  art.  Is  the 
style  of  the  Bodroum  marbles  that  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Mausoleum,  n.c.  353?  Are  they 
worthy  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  artists 
by  whom  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum 
were  executed,  and  of  the  praise  bestowed  by 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  on  those  works?  The 
first  of  these  questions  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
answer. 

Of  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  that  have 
being  preserved  to  us,  there  are  few  which 
we  can  assign  with  certainty  to  the  cen- 
tury immediately  preceding  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  works  which  have  been  con- 
jccturally  assigned  to  the  hand  of  Scopas  and 
Praxitiles,  such  as  the  group  of  Niobides, 
present  very  little  analogy  with  the  Bodroum 
bas-reliefs ; but  these  two  kind  of  sculptures, 
even  when  executed  at  the  same  period,  often 
present  essential  differences  in  design  and 
treatment.  'There  exists,  however,  a specimen 
of  basso-relievo  which  we  can  assign  to  this 
period  ; the  charagic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
executed,  as  appears  from  the  archon’s  name 
upon  it,  b.c.334.  On  comparing  this  with  the 
Bodroum  marbles,  we  may  perceive  very  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  style.  In  both  bas- 
reliefs,  the  extreme  elongation  of  the  forms, 
and  the  spareness,  if  not  meagreness,  of  the 
muscular  development,  at  once  strike  the  eye. 
Something  of  the  same  lengthiness  of  type 
may  be  traced  in  the  design  of  some  of  the 
silver  coins  of  Tarentum,  which,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  not  much  later  than  this 
period.  These  peculiarities  of  style  in  the 
Bodroum  marbles  may  be  fairly  compared  with 
Pliny’s  expression,  in  speaking  of  the  changes 
of  style  introduced  by  Lysippus  and  Euphranar  j 
of  the  former  of  whom  he  says,  that  he  mado 
the  bodies  of  his  statues  “ praciHoxa  siccio- 
raque.”  These  artists  flourished  at  the  period 
to  which  we  would  refer  these  marbles;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  style  intro- 
duced by  them  would  have  its  influence  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Mausoleum. 

The  consideration  of  the  probable  date  of 
the  Bodroum  marbles,  so  far  as  it  can  be  in-< 
ferred  from  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  leads  at 
once  to  the  question  as  to  their  merit  as  works 
of  art.  1 he  idea  which  they  suggest  is 
that  of  works  executed  rather  in  the  decline  of 
Greek  sculpture,  than  in  its  finest  period  ; made 
rather  for  the  subordinate  purpose  of  archi- 
tectural decoration  than  as  the  chef  d'ceuvre 
of  great  artists. 

The  general  composition  is  not  deficient 
in  that  union  of  symmetrical  balance  with 
variety  of  grouping  for  which  Greek  art  is  so 
distinguished;  but  the  action  has  something  oX 
a theatrical  character ; the  attitudesof  the  figures 
are  strained  ; the  forms,  as  I have  already  no- 
ticed, meagre,  and  unnaturally  slender.  Admit- 
ting that  their  original  beauty  has  been  much 
impaired  by  time,  weather,  and  mutilation  ; it  ia 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  contemplate 
in  these  marbles  the  productions  of  such  artists 
as  Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  and  of  those  thought 
worthy  to  bo  their  rivals,  Bryaxis,  Leochares, 
according  to  others,  Timotheus,  the  sculptors 
of  the  Mausoleum.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius, 
that  they  severally  decorated  one  side  of  the 
Mausoleum  with  sculpture,  and  that  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  this  great  work.  With 
such  zeal  was  this  rivalry  maintained,  that  in 
Pliny  s time,  a period  of  the  moat  refined 
criticism,  it  could  not  he  decided  which  artist 
had  performed  his  task  beat-  The  occasion 
was  worthy  of  their  efforts.  They  were  called 
upon  to  celebrate,  by  the  highest  effort  of 
genius,  the  memory  of  a great  prince,  at  whose 
funeral  obsequies  the  chief  poets  and  rhetori- 
cians of  Greece  contended  for  the  priao.  Whe- 
ther the  Bodroum  marbles  are  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  fame  of 
the  artists,  is  a question  which  I leave  to  more 
experienced  judges  to  determine. 

The  story  told  in  these  bas-reliefs  is  a 
combat  of  Amazons  and  Greek  warriors  ; and 
it  is  a very  natural  matter  for  speculation,  how 
far  the  subject  here  represented  may  have 
reference  to  some  portion  of  the  mythical  his- 
tory of  Caria,  or  of  the  house  of’  Mausolus. 
The  combat  of  Amazons  was  one  of  the  most 
favourite  themes  of  the  Greek  artist.  The 
subject  had  a peculiar  charm  for  the  Greek 
mind,  as  a figurative  or  typical  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  deliverance  of ’the  Hellenic  people 
from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  Amazons,  a 
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nation  of  female  warriors,  living  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  about  the  river  Thermodon,  are  said 
to  have  made  several  expeditions  against  the 
Greeks.  On  one  occasion  they  invaded  At- 
tica, and  were  defeated  by  Theseus,  who  slew 
their  queen,  Hippolyta.  It  -was  thus  with 
peculiar  propriety  that  in  the  same  building, 
the  Stoa  Poicile,  the  Athenians  represented 
in  one  picture  the  battle  of  Theseus  with 
the  Amazons,  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon  ; thus  commemo- 
rating, in  one  great  design,  their  mythical  and 
historical  victories.  We  find  this  subject,  so 
congenial  to  the  Greek  mind,  repeated  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Pictures  of  combats  of 
Amazons  adorned  the  temple  of  Theseus;  and 
the  same  myth  was  represented  on  the  shield 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  and  the  base  of  the 
throne  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  works  of 
Phidias  ; on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  at  Phygalia ; and  on  a number  of 
Greek  fictile  vases,  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us.  Turning  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor, 
we  find  the  battle  with  the  Amazons,  re- 
presented on  a variety  of  monuments,  which 
probably  commemorate  the  victories  of  the 
Greeks  gained  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  on  the  occasion  when  the  Amazons 
invaded  Ephesus.  They  are  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  Ionia.  The  city  of  Smyrna,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  claimed  them 
as  its  founders.  At  Ephesus  they  are  said  to 
have  founded  the  temple  of  Diana.  On  the 
coins  of  these  two  cities,  struck  in  imperial 
times,  we  find  figures  of  Amazons,  and  their 
combats  on  the  frieze  of  a temple  at  Magnesia, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Descending  from  Ionia 
to  Caria,  we  find  fewer  traces  of  this  myth. 
As  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  mention  of  their 
presence  so  far  south,  in  any  of  their  invasions 
of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Black  Sea  ; but  on  the 
coins  of  several  cities  in  Caria,  Plarasa,  Nysa, 
Mylasa,  Tripolis,  we  find  the  Amazonian 
battle-axe,  or  the  figure  of  an  Amazon,  used 
as  a type ; and  the  myth  of  Jupiter  Labran- 
dseus,  who  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Mausolus,  and  other  kings  of  Caria,  seems  in 
some  measure  connected  with  that  of  the 
Amazons.  He  is  represented  with  a bipennis, 
or  battle-axe,  [Labra,  signifying,  in  the  Lydian 
language,  the  handle,]  which  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Hercules  from  the  Amazon 
queen,  Hippolyta,  and  given  by  him  to  Om- 
phale.  From  her  possession  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  fiually  was 
taken  from  the  Lydians,  in  battle,  by  the 
Carians.  Now  I would  not  insist  too  much 
on  this  slender  tradition  ; but  I think  that  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Labrandajus,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
Amazonian  symbols  on  the  coins  of  Caria, 
indicates  a certain  familiarity  with  the  whole 
myth  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  expressed,  as 
all  such  familiar  beliefs  were  among  the 
Greeks,  in  the  types  of  their  coins;  and  if  the 
myth  was  thus  a national  one,  it  would  naturally 
be  chosen  as  a fit  subject  for  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  great  Carian  monarch.  I may  further 
add,  that  the  story  of  the  Amazons  may  have 
had  a real  basis  of  truth.  It  is  possible  that 
this,  the  general  tradition  of  Asia  Minor,  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  inroads  of  some 
Scythian  people  from  the  north  ; among  whom, 
in  singular  contrast  to  the  habits  of  the  eastern 
nations,  women  like  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
Massagetree,  may  have  had  "the  right  of  reign- 
ing. This  custom  of  female  sovereignty  we 
find  in  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria ; and  we  may  suppose  it  may  be  a real 
remnant  of  Scythian  occupation,  as  the  myth 
of  the  Amazons  may  be  a figurative  record  of 
the  same  event. 

The  last  point  which  I shall  notice,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  inquiry,  is  the  structure  of  the 
Mausoleum  itself.  I would  not  presume,  on 
this  occasion,  and  before  such  an  audience,  to 
offer  any  plan  for  the  restoration  of  this  edi- 
fice. I will  content  myself  with  making  a few 
remarks  on  the  celebrated  passage  in  Pliny. 
He  states  the  length  of  this  building  to  be,  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  63  feet ; the  two 
fronts  being  something  less  ; the  whole  circum- 
ference 411  feet;  the  height  of  the  lower  part 
or  TTTtpbv  25  cubits.  It  was  surrounded  by 
thirty  columns.  Above  the  irrepov  was  a py- 
ramid, also  25  cubits  high,  tapering  to  a point, 
like  a meta,  by  twenty-four  steps.  On  the  top 
was  a marble  chariot.  The  whole  height  was 
140  feet.  In  the  memoir  on  the  Mausoleum, 
by  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  prefixed  to  his  plan 


for  its  restoration,  he  states  that  he  had  col- 
lated the  text  with  all  the  MSS.  known  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  The  collation  of  a MS.  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  Codex  Barabergensis, 
has  been  recently  published  in  Sillig’s  edition  of 
Pliny,  in  which  various  readings,  greatly  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  text,  have  been  discovered. 
In  this  passage,  the  number  of  feet  given  for  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  building  is  440,  not  411  in 
that  MS.;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  difference 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  in  the 
later  copies  a blunder  of  the  scribe,  who, 
having  to  write  XL,  omitted  the  lower  limb 
of  the  L,  making  it  1 1 . As  it  is  considered  by 
the  best  authorities  that  this  circumference  is 
not  that  of  the  base  of  the  building,  but  of  the 
exterior  wall  surrounding  it,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  main  proportions  are  very  materially 
affected  by  this  change  of  numbers.  There  is, 
however,  in  Pliny’s  text,  another  passage  where 
the  MSS.  are  not  all  agreed,  and  which  has 
been  variously  dealt  with  by  interpreters.  He 
states  that  the  Mausoleum  consisted  of,  first, 
the  tomb  itself,  surrounded  by  columns,  in 
height  25  cubits,  or  37£  feet;  secondly,  a 
pyramid  diminishing  by  24  steps,  like  a meta, 
also  25  cubits  high,  and  upon  that  a chariot; 
the  whole  being  140  feet;  12  feet  being  allowed 
for  the  height  of  the  chariot.  This,  added  to 
the  fifty  cubits,  will  only  make  87  feet,  leaving 
a difference  of  53  feet  between  the  sum  and 
the  parts.  The  restorers  of  the  Mausoleum 
and  the  commentators  on  Pliny,  finding  this 
difficulty,  have  tried  to  explain  it  in  various  ways. 
Caylus,  refusing  to  consider  the  twenty-four 
steps  an  integral  part  of  the  pyramid,  and  con- 
tained within  its  measurement,  assigns  a sepa- 
rate dimension  to  them,  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainly not  warranted  by  the  text.  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  adopts  a reading  found  in  a minority 
of  the  MSS.,  but  not  followed  in  the  best 
printed  texts,  making  the  height  100  instead 
of  140  feet. 

If  we  reject  these  modes  of  explanation  as 
unsatisfactory,  we  must  suppose  the  tomb  to 
have  been  placed  on  a basement  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  us  to  distribute  the  fifty-three 
feet  over  and  above  Pliny’s  sum.  The 
Mausoleum,  surrounded  by  its  columns  and 
surmounted  by  its  pyramid,  may  have  been 
placed  on  this  basement  something  after  the 
plan  of  the  tomb  of  Mylasa ; and  as  in  like 
manner,  in  the  restoration  made  by  Sir  C. 
Fellowes,  the  tomb  at  Xanthus,  peristyle,  and 
surmounted  by  its  pediments,  is  placed  on  a 
lofty  substructure  ornamented  with  friezes. 
However  thb  may  be,  the  restorations  of  the 
Mausoleum,  hitherto  proposed,  seem  hardly 
to  do  justice  to  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  the  poem  “ De  Spectaculis,” 
attributed  to  Martial,  the  words 

“ Aere  nec  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea.” 

“ The  Mausolea,  which  hang  in  the  void  air,” 
would  suggest  some  curious  beauty  of  struc- 
ture, some  masterpiece  of  design,  such  as 
would  be  natural  at  a time  when  mechanical 
skill  was  rapidly  developing  itself,  until  it 
attained  to  the  daring  and  magnificent  archi- 
tecture of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

I cannot  but  express  my  hope  that  my 
friend,  the  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  may,  in  his  lectures  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  throw  a new  light  upon  the 
obscurities  of  Pliny’s  description,  and  produce 
a restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  far  more  con- 
sonant to  the  genius  of  Greek  art  than  any  that 
has  ever  yet  been  proposed.  With  regard  to 
the  Bodroum  marbles,  1 have  bis  authority 
for  stating,  that  the  measurements  of  the 
slabs  do  not  afford  any  very  remarkable 
coincidences  with  the  imperfect  scale  of  the 
Mausoleum,  as  given  by  Pliny.  It  is  not  indeed 
likely  that  this  could  be  the  case;  for  that 
author,  giving  us  the  dimension  of  sixty-three 
feet  for  the  length  of  the  two  longest  sides, 
leaves  us  to  guess  the  length  of  the  two  shorter 
ones.  I have  now  gone  through  the  inquiry  I 
proposed  relative  to  these  marbles.  From  the 
topography  of  Bodroum  it  appears  that  the 
fort  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculptures  I have  shewn 
that  they  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Artemisia. 
Their  subject  is  a Carian  myth;  though,  per- 
haps, with  no  peculiar  fitness"  to  be  selected  for 
the  decoration  of  the  sepulchre  of  a king  of 
Caria.  The  description  of  the  Mausoleum,  in 
Pliny,  is  too  general  to  enable  us  to  adjust, 
very,  exactly  the  measurements  of  this  frieze 
to  any  of  his  dimensions.  In  default,  then,  of 


more  direct  evidence  from  the  site  where  they 
were  found;  their  dimensions  considered  archi- 
tecturally ; or  the  character  of  their  sculpture 
and  subject;  we  must  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tive declaration  of  Fontanus,  that  the  fortress 
of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus  ; and  upon 
the  faith  of  this  declaration  we  must  consider 
that  in  these  marbles  we  possess  a fragment 
from  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Newton  the 
following  communication,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a supplement  to  the  above  memoir  : — 

In  drawing  up  the  hasty  sketch  of  a memoir 
on  the  Bodroum  marbles,  read  by  me  at  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  on  the  16th  inst,, 
I had  not  time  to  refer  to  the  dissertation  on 
this  subject  by  Sainte  Croix — Mcmoires  de 
V Institut , clnsse  d'  Histoire , 2.  p.  506.  That 
learned  author  shews  that  the  Mausoleum  is 
noticed  in  ancient  authors,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  age  of  Lucian  ; and  was  still  standing 
in  the  12th  century,  in  the  time  of  Eustathius, 
the  commentator  on  Homer — who  states  that 
it  teas,  and  is,  a marvel.  To  the  testimony  of 
Fontanus,  which  I cited  in  my  paper,  he  adds 
a more  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mausoleum  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  as  narrated  by  Claude  Guichard,  in 
his  work  on  the  Funerailles  et  Manieres  diverses 
d'ensevelir,  printed  at  Lyons,  1581 , lib.  iii.  5, 
p.  379.  In  that  most  curious  narrative  we  find 
it  stated  that,  in  1522,  when  the  Sultan  was 
preparing  to  besiege  Rhodes,  the  Grand  Master 
sent  some  of  the  knights  to  repair  the  castle  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Halicarnassus.  Looking  about 
for  materials,  the  knights  found,  in  the  middle 
of  a level  near  the  port,  some  steps  of  white 
marble.  Making  use  of  these  in  their  repairs, 
and  finding  the  stone  good,  they  continued  to 
excavate  on  this  site.  As  they  dug  deeper, 
they  found  the  base  of  the  building  enlarge; 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days’  excavation, 
they  came  to  an  opening  like  the  mouth  of  a 
cave ; entering  which,  they  arrived  at  a great 
square  room,  surrounded  with  columns  of 
marble,  with  their  bases,  capitals,  architraves, 
friezes,  and  cornices,  carved  in  half  relief,  re- 
presenting combats  and  histories.  The  knights 
were  at  first  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
beauty  of  this  work  ; but,  shortly  after,  broke 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  it, — using  it  as 
materials.  Besides  this  hall,  they  found  a door 
leading  into  another, — as  it  were  the  anti- 
chamber ; where  was  a sepulchre  of  white 
marble,  of  marvellous  beauty  and  brilliancy, 
with  its  base  and  its  crest,  which  they  had  not 
time  to  examine  ; the  trumpets  having  already 
sounded  the  retreat.  On  returning  to  the  spot, 
next  day,  they  found  the  tomb  opened  and 
rifled, and  quantities  of  fragments  ofcloth  of  gold 
and  spangles  of  gold  strewn  about, — probably 
the  work  of  pirates  in  the  night.  “ Thus,”  says 
Guichard,  “ this  superb  sepulchre,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  after  having  lasted 
2,247 years,  was  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  to  repair  the  castle  of  St. 
Peter.” 

He  further  states,  that  this  account  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  Dalechamps,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  his  contemporaries,  who  had 
the  narrative  from  the  Commandeur  de  la 
Tourette , one  of  the  knights,  a native  of  Lyons, 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery.  By 
Dalechamps,  I conclude  he  means  the  well- 
known  editor  of  Pliny. 

Though  there  is  always  just  ground  for  cau- 
tion in  the  reception  of  stories  so  singular  as 
that  of  Guichard,  neither  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived,  nor  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
details,  appear  at  all  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  general  correctness  of  the  narrative. 

One  circumstance  in  the  discovery  presents 
a very  curious  coincidence.  The  sepulchre  is 
described  as  being  found  avec  son  vase  et  son 
tymbre.  I have  translated  the  latter  word  crest, 
though  it  may  rather  mean  the  whole  funeral 
panoply.  In  either  case,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  we  know,  on  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  that  the  Carians  were  in  his  day 
found  buried  with  their  armour;  and  the 
scholiast  on  the  passage  adds,  that,  being  the 
inventors  of  shields  and  crests,  in  token  of 
this,  a little  shield  and  a crest  was  always  buried 
with  a Carian  warrior.  The  tymbre  of  Mau- 
solus would  be  placed  on  his  sepulchre  in  ac- 
cordance with  a Carian  custom.  The  narrative 
of  Guichard  suggests  many  more  remarks  and 
inquiries  than  I have  at  present  time  to  enter 
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into.  I will  only  here  observe,  that  if,  with 
Sainte  Croix,  we  receive  it  as  authentic,  we 
must  suppose twoexcavations  of  theMausoleum 
bytheknights — the  first,  when  Henry  Siegel  holt 
built  the  fortress, — the  second,  a century  after- 
wards, when  the  walls  were  repaired  just  before 
the  siege  of  Rhodes. 

Chari, es  Newton. 


MODERN  BELGIAN  ART. 

Messrs.  Wappers  and  Conscience,  the 
director  and  secretary  of  the  Antwerp  Art- 
Academy,  have  of  late  undertaken  a journey 
to  Germany,  and  made  some  considerable 
stay  at  Munich.  Their  object  was  not  merely 
general  information,  but  that  major  one 
of  establishing  a connection  between  Bel- 
gian and  German  art  and  mind.  Since 
the  times  of  Van  Eyk  and  Memmling,  the 
very  characteristic  of  Flemish  art  has  been 
a naive  German  perception  of  objects,  and  a 
lively  rejoicing  in  all  splendour  and  hue  of 
colour.  This  style  of  Belgian  art  has,  how- 
ever, been  obliterated  at  several  periods — 
especially  in  the  latter  century,  when  Belgium, 
like  whole  Europe,  imitated  the  mawkishness 
and  the  tinsel  of  spurious  French  artists. 
When  David  had  formed  a new  art-school  in 
France,  and  the  best  ancient  pictures  of  Bel- 
gium were  transported  to  Paris — both  these 
incidents  became  instrumental  in  keeping 
down  and  neutralizing  Belgian  art-style;  cir- 
cumstances which  still  worsted  when  David 
settled  at  Brussels,  and  obscured  by  his  pow- 
erful individuality  every  light  likely  to  arise 
at  his  side ! 

It  was,  therefore,  a great  merit  of  Mr.  Wap- 
pers, to  have  dispelled  ihut  extraneous  art-spell, 
and  to  have  formed  at  Antwerp  a new  art- 
school,  which  seems  to  revert  to  the  character 
and  brilliancy  of  its  predecessors.  This  rege- 
I neration  of  Belgian  art  is  the  more  promising 
! and  important,  as  it  coincides  with  that  of 
other  branches  of  art,  nay,  that  of  the  nation. 

It  is  such  and  similar  ideas  which  animate 
I Mr.  Wappers.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  wishes 
| for  the  forming  of  the  above  art- connection 
! and  art-fusion,  and  thinks  that,  by  the  combi- 
I nation  of  German  and  Belgian  art,  something 
; really  grand  and  worthy  will  be  achieved. 
I Belgian  painters  are  more  skilled,  und  apter 
I to  the  seizing  of  nature  in  frame-surrounded 
j spaces  ; more  skilled  in  the  colouring  and  the 
1 whole  technicism  of  art.  To  this  Mr.  W. 
wishes  his  pupils  to  adhere,  and  to  improve  in 
it  if  possible.  But  he  does  not  overlook  that, 
i for  doing  any  thing  great  in  our  age,  a basis 
| of  free,  ideal , and  liberal  ideas  is  required, — 
I and  this  requisite  he  finds  in  German  art, 

I whose  votaries  are  conspicuous  for  their  ex- 
I tended  studies  and  deep  research.  This 
desired  combination  of  two  great  art-schools 
is  now  progressing  adequately,  and  pro- 
mises still  greater  results.  The  Antwerp 
Academy  is  now  frequented  by  twenty  German 
artists,*  and  now  Belgian  painters  begin  to  go 
to  Munich.  The  Belgian  Government  facili- 
tate such  endeavours,  as  two  prizes  of  2,500 
francs  are  yearly  awarded  to  such  pupils 
whose  works  have  been  crowned  at  the  great 
, yearly  art-exhibition.  These  prizes  (stipends) 
i are  retained  four  years,  and  the  artists  went 
hitherto  all  to  Italy  ; but  of  late  they  have  gone 
; also  to  Paris,  and  now  they  go  to  Munich. 
On  the  other  aids  given  by  Government  to 
Belgian  art,  we  have  spoken  on  another  occa- 
i sion.t 

That  these  new  art-tendencies  of  Belgium 
hinge  on  and  go  back  to  their  great  prototype 
• — we  mean  Rubens,  is  matter  of  necessity. 
But  as  this  master  was  an  astonishing  hand  ut 
work  (Mr.  John  Smith  enumerates  1,500  pic- 
t tures  issued  from  his  atflier),  he  observed  that 
policy,  to  sendall  his  inferior  productions  into 
the  wide  world,  while  the  best  he  kept  near  him. 
Thus  it  is  at  Antwerp,  where  Rubens  is  to  be 
i alone  studied  in  his  whole  completeness — in 
his  whole  greatness.  Rubens’s  art-soul  dwells 
i in  the  art-treasures  of  Antwerp.  Such  prece- 
i dents  might  have  animated  Mr.  Wappers, 
\ whose  art-exertions  strangely  coincided  with 
jt  the  revolution  of  1830.  A month  before  that 
k event,  the  art-exhibition  of  Brussels  had  been 
|c  opened.  Amongst  the  host  of  tinsel  and  flip- 


* We  are  not  aware  whether  any  Englishmen  study  or 
h have  studied  there. 

t Vide  Vol.  IV.  p.  475, 


pancy,  the  picture  of  the  siege  of  Leyden 
( 1574)  attracted  all  eyes.  There  was  more  in 
it  than  met  the  mere  eye.  Every  one  asked 
after  the  painter.  It  was  an  unknown 
pupil  of  the  school  of  Antwerp  — it  was 
Wappers.  A terrible  reaction  of  all  the 
dunceisni  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
as  early  as  1836  it  had  run  its  short  and  hon- 
ourless race— and  in  1839  and  1842  Wappers 
stood  no  more  alone,  but  such  men  as  De 
Keyzer,  Galloit,  De  Biefve,  &c.,  stood,  if  not 
beside  him,  at  least  near  him.  Belgium  bad 
become  a realm — her  painters  a school.  Con- 
jointly with  painting,  sculpture  also  under- 
went the  same  regenerative  process,  of  which 
Geefs,  Jehott,  Simonis,  and  others,  are  speak- 
ing examples. 

We  subjoin  a list  of  the  art-schools  of  Bel- 
gium— a country  of  two  millions  of  people. 
Antwerp— director  Mr.  Wappers.  Brussels, 
ditto  Mr.  Navez.  The  academies  of  Ghent 
and  Brugge  (the  cradles  of  the  Van  Eyks) — 
then  Malices,  Lowen,  Libge,  Ypern,  Alost, 
Bergen,  &c. 


STUDY  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  * 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  except 
perhaps  the  practical  knowledge  acquired  only 
in  the  profession,  has  all  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  the  subjects  he  has  written  upon. 
Though  popular  works  and  lectures  on  gothic 
architecture  are  still  numerous,  it  is  always 
interesting,  even  to  an  advanced  student,  to 
see  what  different  treatment  may  be  given  to  a 
familiar  subject,  and  to  examine  into  new  views 
on  controversial  points.  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing this  work  has  much  the  same  object 
and  appearance  as  Mr.  Bloxam’s  well  known 
duodecimo  ; even  by  those  who  posses's  that 
useful  work,  it  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
Our  question  is  less  with  the  appropriateness 
of  a title,  than  with  the  matter  that  a work 
contains.  Were  it  otherwise,  admitting  that  the 
word-  “ manual  ” may  imply  a portable  form, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  “ a Manual 
of  Gothic  Architecture”  would  include  a much 
greater  amount  of  matter  than  is  here  supplied. 
The  term  might  rather  mean  a systematized 
list  of  examples  or  works  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  style,  than  the  subject  abbre- 
viated,as  an  introduction  to  t he  study,  which  this 
and  similar  works  mainly  are.  But  the  reader 
will  glean  from  the  present  “ Manual”  many 
valuable  facts  and  principles,  and  much  less  of 
objectionable  matter,  than  might  at  this  mo- 
ment by  some  persons  have  been  expected. 

Mr.  Paley  devotes  less  space  to  the  styles, 
so  called,  than  does  Mr.  Bloxam ; and  he 
treats  them  rather  as  features  in  a con- 
tinuous progress  than  as  they  are  popularly 
considered.  The  important  features  of  win- 
dows and  doorways  are  the  subject  of  separate 
chapters,  and  other  subdivisions  are  “ the 
uniformity  and  progressive  character  of  the 
gothic  styles,”  “ the  principles  of  gothic 
composition,  construction,  and  effect and  on 
“the  parts  of  churches.”  The  work  also  con- 
tains an  interesting  chapter  on  monumental 
brusses,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Manning,  the  author  of 
a lately  published  list.  The  illustrations  are 
well  engraved,  mostly  from  examples  not  pre- 
viously published.  The  author  holds  the 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  many  Saxon  re- 
mains of  early  date,  and  makes  a distinction 
between  styles  in  use  previous  to  the  Conquest, 
which  view  he  supports  by  reasoning  which  is 
worthy  of  attention.  But  we  question  whether 
his  table  would  not  be  more  clear,  if  the  term 
“early  British”  were  applied,  and  confined 
to  remains  of  ante- Saxon  date.  His  nomencla- 
ture stands  thus  : — 

I.  Angi.o-Romanesgue. 

1.  Early  British,  or  Anglo-Saxon. 

2.  Ante-Norman,  from  about  950  to  the  Con- 

quest. 

3.  Norman,  10G6  to  1170. 

4.  Transition,  1170  to  1200. 

II.  Gothic. 

5.  First  Pointed,  1200  to  1240.  (“Early  Eng- 

lish,” lancet, — single  lights.) 

6.  Late,  or  F'orid  First  Pointed,  1240  to  12/0. 

(“  Geometric.”') 

7.  Geometric  Middle  Pointed,  1270  to  1330. 

(“  Geometric,”  or  “ Eurly  Decorated.”) 


* A Manuul  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  HI. A., 
author  of  “ A Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings,”  &c.,  with 
nearly  70  illustrations.  London  ; Van  Voorst. 


8.  Complete  Middle  Pointed,  1330  to  1380. 

(“  Pure,”  or  “ Flowing  Decorated.”) 

9.  Third  Pointed,  1380  to  1485.  (“  Perpen- 

dicular.”) 

10.  Florid  Third  Pointed,  1485  to  1546.  (“  Tu- 

dor.”) 

11.  Debased,  or  Semi-Classic,  1546  to  1650. 

12.  Revived  Pagan,  1650  to  1840. 

The  author  explains  the  characteristics  of 
each  period  in  concise  terms.  But  he  is 
scarcely  right  in  assuming  that  the  pressure  of 
Norman  vaulting  is  altogether  “ straight  down- 
wards on  the  walls an  error  he  seems  to 
have  been  led  into  by  reliance  upon  Mr.  Hope, 
whose  opinion  would  not  have  weighed  against 
Mr.  Paley’s  own  recollection  of  many  Gothic 
arches,  the  half  of  which,  he  may  have  seen 
standing.  lie  points  out  that  pinnacled  build- 
ings form  quite  a distinct  class  from  those  with 
cave  roofs,  capped  towers,  low  walls,  bold  and 
short  buttresses,  &c. ; and  rightly  remarks, 
that  this  difference  in  character  is  often  un- 
attended to.  He  is  of  opinion  that  perpen- 
dicular tracery,  about  the  origin  of  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  late,  was  in 
common  use  as  early  as  1370,  and  was  not  un- 
known previously  to  the  era  of  William  of 
Wykeham.  He  says,  that  “perpendicular” 
windows  are  found  along  with  “ decorated,” 
when  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  difference 
in  date  : but,  we  think  that  in  some  other  places, 
sufiicient  importance  is  not  given  to  the  reten- 
tion of  old  forms,  through  the  slow  communi- 
cation of  improvements,  or  perhaps  the  instant 
adoption  of  any  invention  in  a part  of  detail,  in 
accordance  with  the  author’s  general  view,  and 
with  that  of  Professor  Willis,  mentioned  in 
our  reports  of  his  lectures.  The  difficult 
questions  connected  with  the  use  of  the  gro- 
tesque in  sculpture,  the  identity  of  coeval 
detuils,  and  with  complete  revolutions  in  style, 
are  touched  upon.  The  author  considers  that 
the  “masters”  of  the  Freemasons,  who  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  our  archi- 
tects, were  rather  the  superintendents  of  the 
works,  than  the  designers.  But  he  seems  to 
think,  that  the  Freemasons  had  a practical 
dexterity  which  we  have  no  conception  of,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  dispense,  in  a great  de- 
gree, with  drawings.  The  chapter  on  gothic 
composition  is  ably  written,  though  we  think 
that,  unintentionally,  rather  too  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  supposed  principle  of  irregularity. 
At  least,  we  deem  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
design  irregularity,  as  we  find  it  in  some 
modern  works.  As  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  this  would  be  as  foreign  to  the  principle 
of  gothic  architecture,  as  t lie  reverse  errors, 
at  one  time  more  frequent. 

Mr.  Paley  differs  from  the  opinions,  which 
have  gained  ground,  as  to  the  use  of  those 
singular  apertures  called  lychnoscopes.  It  will 
be  recollected,  t hat  the  latest  theory  was,  that 
they  wero  symbolic  of  the  wound  in  the 
Saviour's  side.  (?)  They  are  now  called  offertory 
windows. 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  this  work  of 
Mr.  Paley’s  as  a very  useful  contribution  to  the 
collection  of  books  on  gothic  architecture. 


The  School  of  Design. — Sir, — It  is  a 
trite  adage,  that  alteration  and  improvement 
are  not  synonymous  terms  ; so  it  will  appear 
here.  The  unfortunate  students  were  com- 
pelled to  absent  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
week  before  last,  while  certain  “ learned 
Thebans”  demolished  the  gas-burners,  for  the 
substitution  of  four  Bude  lights  at  right  angles. 
These  emit  a much  whiter  and  more  brilliant 
light,  which,  being  reflected  from  the  numerous 
casts  on  the  walls,  causes  all  persons  in  the 
room  to  appear  like  pale,  ghastly  spectres,  or, 
as  we  have  seen  the  stage  at  Astley’s  in  our 
boyish  days,  lighted  up  with  white  fire  at  the 
denouement  of  a pantomime.  The  abortive 
result  is  this — four  distinct  powerful  flames 
produce  four  separate  shadows;  so,  when  a 
student  is  drawing,  be  is  annoyed  with  the 
shadows  of  four  pencils  and  four  hands,  which 
fall  directly  over  his  subject.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  his  own  human  face  divine 
darken  his  drawing,  while  the  shade  of  his 
form- fellow’s  contour  happens  to  strike  nearly 
on  the  same  spot.  The  tvro  gets  enraged  and 
perplexed,  and  in  despair  forsakes  copying  bad 
ornament  from  the  German,  and  resorts  to  the 
pure  figure,  by  tracing  the  outline  of  the  two 
profiles;  which,  when  done,  reminds  the  ob- 
server of  a coin  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary. 
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GHENT,  AND  ITS  ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  Europe,  that 
has  more  points  of  interest  than  the  ancient 
capital  of  East  Flanders  ; her  treasures  of  art, 
her  splendid  memorials  of  loftier  times,  her 
grand  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture,  present  a combination  of  attrac- 
tions very  difficult  to  equal.  So  good  a general 
idea  of  the  city  of  Ghent  has  been  given  by 
Roscoe  in  his  “ Tour  through  Belgium,”  that 
we  are  induced  to  make  use  of  it.  He  says — 
“ There  is  something  repulsive  and  dreary  in 
the  first  sight  of  the  decayed  massive  ramparts, 
dark  narrow  streets,  high  garden  walls,  and 
tall  pointed  edifices  of  old  Ghent;  before  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  buildings  and  institutions,  which  do  so 
much  honour  to  the  taste  and  enterprize  of  the 
inhabitants.  Streams,  bridges,  and  canals ; 
porticos,  theatres,  and  public  offices;  spires, 
towers,  and  churches  ; saint’s  shrines,  hotels, 
and  seminaries,  every  where  meet  the  eye  as 
you  advance,  giving  a high  opinion  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people  ; while  the 
antique  air  of  the  Gothic  houses,  and  the  vast 
monuments  and  remains  of  art  bear  testimony 
to  the  affluence  and  grandeur  of  its  former 
inhabitants.  It  is  this  mixed  character  which 
gives  it,  like  Venice,  an  air  of  solitary  majesty 
and  loneliness  ; broken  in  the  same  way  by  a 
number  of  islands  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  different  rivers— the  Scheldt  and  the  Hys, 
the  Liese  and  the  Moere,  which  are  connected 
by  a succession  of  little  bridges.  It  is  this, 
also,  which  presents  so  many  striking  points 
of  view,  and  picturesque  objects  and  effects  to 
the  eye  of  the  painter;  the  dark  waters,  the 
hanging  balconies,  the  shadows  of  the  massy 
walls,  the  rich  architectural  ornaments  : and 
along  the  Grand  Canal  the  curious  antique 
buildings,  the  fallen  arch,  the  boats  moored 
under  some  vast  ivy  mantled  ruin,  besides  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  town,  abound  in  localities 
I which  fix  the  eye  and  the  mind  by  their 
interesting  associations.” 

Pages  might  easily  be  filled  by  a mere  enu- 
meration of  the  antiquities  of"  this  fine  old 
Flemish  town  ; the  great  difficulty  is  in  de- 
ciding what  is  worthy  of  the  first  notice,  but 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  may  fairly  claim 
precedence  ; it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  church 
in  Belgium,  and  although  this  may  be  disputed, 
as  far  as  architectural  beauty  is  concerned,  it 
is  so  in  point  of  decoration.  The  length  and 
height  are  of  magnificent  dimensions,  and  the 
choir  a perfect  magazine  of  sculpture.  A 
monument  by  Duquesnoy,  to  the  memory  of  a 
bishop  of  Trieste,  deserves  especial  notice,  as 
the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  Flanders.  In 
the  nave  stands  one  of  the  pulpits  for  which 
Belgium  is  so  celebrated ; it  was  executed  by 
Delvaux,  a native  of  Ghent.  It  is  worked  in 
white  marble  and  dark  oak  (by  no  means  a good 
combination).  The  crypt  of  this  church  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  various  travellers, 
but  to  our  mind  it  will  not  bear  a comparison 
either  as  to  extent  or  beauty,  with  some  in  our 
own  country,  particularly  those  of  Canterbury, 
Gloucester,  and  Rochester. 

The  church  is  enriched  by  a great  number 
of  fine  paintings,  including  some  of  rare  ex- 
cellence by  Rubens  and  the  two  Van  Eycks. 
Although  the  remaining  churches  in  Ghent 
are  quite  worthy  of  attentive  examination,  we 
must  pass  them  over  without  further  notice  to 
say  a word  or  two  in  praise  of  the  town -hall. 
Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  most  casual  observer.  It 
was  commenced  in  1481,  from  the  designs  of 
Jean  Stassens,  who  died  in  1527,  leaving  the 
building  unfinished.  It  was  then  confided  to 
Just  Pollett,  whose  first  business  was  to  alter 
the  design  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  complete 
the  work  in  a style  totally  at  variance  with  the 
part  already  executed.  Had  the  design  been 
carried  out  as  originally  projected,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in 
Europe. 

Ghent  is  particularly  rich  in  ancient  domes- 
tic architecture;  one  building  possessing  great 
historical  interest  is  the  palace  of  the  Counts 
of  Flanders,  in  which  we  also  feel  nationally 
interested,  as  it  was  the  birth-place  of  our 
famous  John  of  Gaunt.  Although  there  is  little 
of  architectural  detail  left,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  a place  so  full  of  pleasant  as- 
sociations should  have  been  turned  into  a 
manufactory,  yet  such  is  the  case.  Another 
building  which  has  shared  the  same  fate  is  the 


old  palace  called  the  “ Cour  des  Princes,”  the 
birth-place  of  Charles  V.  It  seems  rather  in- 
consistent that  a city  like  Ghent,  proud  of  its 
magnificent  relics  of  departed  greatness,  should 
quietly  consign  to  oblivion  two  such  testimo- 
nials of  its  former  power. 

By  the  side  of  the  Grand  Canal  (finished  in 
1822,  at  a cost  of  one  million  francs),  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  most  remarkable  being  the  subject 
of  the  illustration  ; it  is  known  as  Watermans’ 
Hall,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  a private 
dwelling-house.  The  front  is  entirely  of  stone, 
and  although  it  ha3  suffered  somewhat  from 
time,  and  that  more  wanton  destroyer,  man,  it 
is  still  a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  16th  century;  the  windows  on  the  ground- 
floor  have  a centre  mullion  and  transom  of 
wood,  evidently  modern,  which  are  not  shewn 
in  the  engraving  ; the  steps  are  also  of  recent 
date,  part  of  the  base  mouldings  of  the  en- 
trance having  been  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  them  ; some  square  openings  of  various 
sizes  have  been  made  in  the  basement,  and  are 
omitted.  Judging  by  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  horizontal  mouldings,  and  the  imper- 
fect arches  at  either  end,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  house  is  only  a part  of  a range 
of  buildings  of  the  same  period  and  style ; how 
far  this  conjecture  is  reasonable  let  others  de- 
cide. The  house  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1522. 

One  word  as  to  the  encouragement  given 
here  to  the  fine  arts.  The  schools  for  the  study 
of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have 
been  celebrated  from  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
and  have  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  Go- 
vernment having  taken  steps  to  procure  the 
most  approved  system  of  instruction,  and  to 
make  it  available  to  all  who  may  wish  to  profit 
by  it.  Exhibitions  take  place  here  every 
year,  and  the  national  exposition  once  in  three 
years;  at  the  latter,  prizes  are  given  by  the 
government  for  the  most  talented  productions 
exhibited.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  Belgium, 


couragement  to  art  which  it  should  every- 
where receive. 

Figure  2 shews  the  plan  of  one  of  the  piers 
and  window  jambs.  W.  C. 


Fig.  2. 


ELL’S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAFFOLD,  OBSER- 
VATORY, OR  FIRE-ESCAPE. 

T he  annexed  diagrams  will  afford  our  readers 
a sufficient  idea  of  the  ingenious  machine  repre- 
sented, without  much  minute  description.  It 
is  an  improvement  of  Reeves’s,  which  gained 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
consists  of  a series  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  AA,  BB,  CC,  &c.,  sliding  one  within 
another,  after  the  manner  of  the  tubes  of  a tele- 
scope, mounted  on  wheels,  DD,  and  hoisted 
or  lowered  by  ropes,  EE,  JJ,  MM,  working 
on  rollers,  GG,  LL,  and  pulleys,  HH,  NN, 
by  means  of  winch  handles,  PP,  turning  the 
barrel,  I,  round  which  is  twisted  the  lower  end 
of  the  rope,  which  thus  passes  successively 
along  the  several  frames,  within  each  other, 
drawing  them  one  out  of  the  sheath  of  the 


no  means  are  left  untried  to  give  that  en- 
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other,  simultaneously,  to  the  requisite  height, 
by  one  simple  operation  ; the  power  of  which 
may  he  multiplied,  when  the  machine  has  many 
frames,  by  aid  of  pinions,  U and  W ; wheels, 
V and  X ; and  ratchet  and  click,  O.  The 
smallest,  and  of  course  the  uppermost  or  in- 
nermost, frame  is  made  capable  of  holding 
one  or  two  men,  who  can  be  raised  by  one  or 
two  others  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
it  is  said,  in  two  minutes.  A folding  gallery, 
with  hand-rails,  is  added  to  the  top  frame  for 
convenience;  and  as  a fire-escape, ladders  with 
hand-rails,  one  working  within  the  other,  are 
thrown  out  for  escape  ; those  in  danger  being 
thence  lowered  by  tackle  in  frame  boxes. 


DECORATION  OF  THEATRES. 

At  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  on  the  25th 
ultimo,  Mr.  Boulnois  in  the  chair,  a paper 
“ On  the  decorations  of  theatres  ” was  read  hy 
Mr.  Dwyer,  illustrated  by  several  sketches 
from  the  interiors  of  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
The  subject  was  introduced  by  observations 
upon  the  influence  which  dramatic  art  and  its 
literature  have  had  for  good  purposes,  when 
judiciously  conveyed,  as  being  powerful  auxi- 
liaries in  the  education  of  a people,  by  success- 
fully blending  amusement  with  instruction  ; 
and  Mr.  Dwyer  argued  that  the  aid  of  decora- 
tive art,  in  its  best  developments,  should  ahvaj  s 
be  applied  in  conjunction,  for  accelerating  and 
promoting  the  grand  social  object  of  elevating 
the  taste,  and  therewith  the  dignity,  of  the 
community.  The  just  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  scenic  effect,  now  frequently  dis- 
played in  our  theatres,  was  adverted  to  as  a 
proof  that  the  production  of  superior  decora- 
tions need  only  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  to 
ensure  successful  and  profitable  results.  The 
writer,  after  discussing  the  political  use  and 
necessity  of  wholesome  recreations,  said  that 
he  considered  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  importance  of  theatres,  and  raising  them 
in  the  public  estimation,  is  to  render  them 
magnificently  worthy,  in  every  way,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  moral  truths  and  refinements. 
The  prevailing  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  slo- 
venly disregard  of  cleanliness,  was  referred  to 
as  inducing  negligent  manners  in  an  audience. 
He  next  noticed  the  construction  of  theatres; 
and,  admitting  that  accommodation  for  the 
greatest  number  in  the  least  possible  space, 
with  subdivisions  for  various  classes  of  visitors, 
formed  an  important  requirement,  he  argued 
that  the  form  generally  adopted  (that  of  the 
horse-shoe)  was  not  the  most  suitable  and  com- 
prehensive for  this  end ; and  he  referred  to 
some  positions  in  which  seats  are  found,  where, 
indeed,  a view  of  the  stage  is  unattainable.  He 
maintained  that  the  idea  of  making  the  audi- 
ence feel  as  comfortably  seated  in  a theatre  as 
if  in  a drawing-room,  had  been  very  imperfectly 
if  at  all  contemplated;  and  that,  however  much 
a curved  side  might  with  propriety  be  admired, 
utility  should  have  the  primary  attention,  so 
as  not  to  restrict  the  view  in  any  case  to  merely 
a portion  of  the  opposite  boxes.  The  circular 
and  semi-circular  forms  employed  by  the  an  - 
cients, the  writer  said,  suggested  a useful 
modification,  which  is  somewhat  approached 
in  the  plan  of  Drury  Lane,  and  there  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  straight-sided,  horse-shoe 
form  in  Covent-garden,  where  a long  range  of 
sittings  of  an  inconvenient  construction,  and 
embodying  impediments  to  both  seeing  and 
hearing,  are  to  be  met  with. 

An  ignorance  of  acoustics  was  said  to  be 
singularly  evident  in  the  construction  of  our 
theatres.  Mr.  Dwyer  referred  to  several  well 
known  forms,  such  as  tunnels,  archways,  and 
long  curved  spaces ; also  to  the  stone  canopied 
seats  on  Westminster-bridge ; where  the 
slightest  whisper  could  be  distinctly  heard  in 
that  opposite  to  it ; as  so  exceedingly  sugges- 
tive, that  he  could  not  but  feel  the  greatest 
surprise  at  such  repeated  blunders  ; more  par- 
ticularly as  the  results  to  actors  and  vocalists, 
with  voices  admirably  adapted  to  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  have  proved  so  frequently 
disastrous  to  their  reputations. 

The  proscenium  in  each  of  the  London 
theatres  was  said  to  be  remarkably  different 
in  arrangement;  no  two  being  alike,  and  none 
exhibiting  an  approach  to  any  principle  which 
the  laws  affecting  sound  would  dictate.  Some 
expressions  followed,  conveying  censure  of  the 
prevailing  use  of  massive  Greek  entablatures, 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  unusual  propor- 


tions (at  Astley’s  very  lofty,  at  the  Haymarket 
very  short),  evincing  a disregard  of  harmony 
in  form  and  proportion,  from  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  a medium  for  combining  the  gigantic 
massiveness  in  the  one  with  the  sub-division 
of  parts  throughout  the  interior  of  the  house. 
The  theatre  at  Versailles  was  referred  to  as 
an  instance  where  Corinthian  columns  being 
placed  on  the  stage,  Ionic  columns  support  the 
superstructure,  and  which,  with  some  other 
arrangements,  render  this  theatre  particularly 
worthy  of  observation.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
scenium there  is  imperfectly  constructed  for 
the  distribution  of  sound.  The  writer  con- 
sidered the  upper  portion  of  the  proscenium  of 
Covent  Garden  the  least  objectionable  of  any 
in  the  metropolitan  theatres,  and  awarded  praise 
to  the  picturesque  and  agreeable  manner  in 
which  it  blends  with  the  interior,  and  also  as 
being  in  that  part  better  calculated  for  the 
distribution  of  sound.  A form  of  construction 
was  then  explained,  which  it  was  said  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  performers,  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  an  audible  and  satisfactory 
effect  throughout  the  house.  Mr.  Dwyer  pro- 
pounded a theory  which  he  said  comprehended 
the  principles  embodied  in  two  familiar  instru- 
ments of  sound,  viz.  the  bell  and  the  violin. 
He  would  construct  two  bold  bell-shaped 
curves,  diverging  over  not  less  than  eight  feet 
on  the  stage  to  the  sides  of  the  theatre.  Each 
of  these  he  would  have  composed  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  wood,  placed  about  six  inches  apart. 
The  front  one  should  be  perforated,  orna- 
mentally, thus  serving  to  receive  and  distribute 
equally  within  itself  the  sound  given  forth  near 
to  it.  The  elevation  should  assume  the  form 
of  an  arch,  with  spandrells,  also  perforated, 
thereby  distributing,  with  distinct  resonance, 
the  words  or  music  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 
(A  sketch  in  explanation  was  shewn.)  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  paper,  the  writer  offered 
some  remarks  upon  the  construction  of  ceil- 
ings, which  we  take  the  liberty  of  now  stating, 
such  being  apparently  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  acoustic  theory  in  construction 
last  described.  He  proposed  the  use  of  a 
spherical  or  spheroidical  roof,  supported  by 
iron  ribs,  which  might  be  ornamented;  the 
spaces  between  each  rib  to  be  enriched  with 
elaborate  perforations  (or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  general  style  of  the  house)  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  doorway  in  the  circle  at  Astley’s. 
The  additional  height  thus  given  to  the  in- 
terior would  enable  the  chandelier  to  be  placed 
above  the  line  of  sight  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  theatre  to  the  stage  ; and  the  objections 
that  might  be  made  to  this  position  of  the 
chandelier  were  met  by  the  fact  that  a concave 
surface  reflects  much  more  than  a flat  one. 
Another  important  advantage  arising  from  this 
form  of  ceiling  was,  the  facility  afforded  for  a 
powerful  system  of  ventilation.  The  painting 
room  would  be  raised  some  nine  feet,  and  the 
absence  of  the  rolls  of  canvas  scenery  and 
other  properties  from  the  top  of  the  ceiling 
would  add  considerably  to  the  reverberation 
of  sounds,  besides  contributing  greatly  to  the 
comfoit  and  health  of  the  artists  belonging  to 
the  theatre. 

Adverting  to  the  general  principles  of  con- 
struction exhibited  in  the  theatres  of  the  me- 
tropolis, he  considered  that  the  Surrey  Theatre 
embraces,  more  than  any  other,  the  best  ar- 
rangements for  seeing  and  hearing  ; the  pro- 
scenium being  formed  on  bold  bevel,  judici- 
ously diminishing  the  width  of  the  stage.  The 
disregard  of  unity  in  the  construction  of 
theatres  generally  was  pointed  out;  aud,  among 
other  instances,  the  St.  James’s  was  named  ; 
where  light  flowing  ornaments  in  the  French 
style  are  in  juxtaposition  with  a massive 
classic  style  ; and  the  ceiling  to  the  Princesses 
was  deemed  an  instance  of  discordant  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Dwyer  added  that  these,  with  many 
other  defects,  probably  arose  from  everything 
theatrical  being  invariably  done  in  a hurry. 
The  application  of  various  decorative  materials, 
such  as  distemper  paintings,  paper  hangings, 
composition,  paper  mache,  the  fittings  up  of 
the  boxes,  &c.,  received  attention  ; and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Princess’s  was  conspicuous 
for  elaborate  richness  and  diversity  of  orna- 
ment; but  that  it  was  questionable  whether  the 
Herculean  expression  therein,  rather  than  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  Apollo,  may  be  deemed 
most  appropriate.  The  usual  enrichments  on 
the  fronts  of  boxes  was  commented  on,  and  the 
use  of  bas-relief  or  raised  ornament  was  re- 


commended in  preference  to  the  most  elaborate 
surface  painting  in  panels.  The  velvet  valances 
to  the  boxes  in  the  Princess’s  Theatre  were 
commended,  but  the  practice  of  having  them, 
as  in  several  theatres,  to  extend  only  above  the 
private  boxes  was  deprecated.  When  it  is  not 
wished  to  have  ornament  in  relief  upon  the 
fronts  of  the  boxes,  valances  of  this  kind  sus- 
pended from  the  cushion  were  suggested  as 
imparting  a peculiar  and  good  effect. — The 
paper  extended  to  a considerable  length  ; and 
among  the  more  important  of  the  topics  were 
ornamental  iron-work,  which  it  was  said  might 
be  introduced  with  great  diversity  of  design, 
for  balconies,  open  fronts  to  the  boxes,  fret- 
work and  ornaments  in  relief  for  various  parts 
of  a theatre ; some  remarks  on  the  usual 
method  of  supporting  the  boxes  by  series  of 
columns;  and  others  condemnatory  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  tiers  of  stage-boxes  are 
generally  placed  between  large  Corinthian 
columns’  Sculpture  was  mentioned  as  offer- 
ing an  important  adjunct  in  producing  a higher 
class  of  decorations ; and  encaustic  painting,  as 
facilitating  cleanliness  and  durability.  Dis- 
cussion adjourned  to  the  9th  inst. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Dowager,  has  con- 
tributed 20/.  towards  rebuilding  the  parish 

and  deanery  church  of  Ewell,  Surrey. The 

Earl  of  Onslow  has  given  200/.  towards  re- 
building Ripley  church,  Surrey. From  the 

vicinity  of  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  37,500  tons  of 
China  clay  are  said  to  be  annually  shipped  to 

the  potteries  : value  nearly  50,000/. The 

town  council  of  Worcester  has  resolved  on  the 
establishment  of  public  baths  and  washhouses. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Sheffield  Times  that 

an  architect  was  lately  requested  to  adopt  the 
new  church  at  Attercliffe  as  a model  for  the 
new  church  to  be  erected  in  the  Wicker 
district  at  Sheffield  ; but  that  he  “ courteously 
but  resolutely  refused  to  damage  his  reputa- 
tion by  carrying  out  the  design.” A Roman 

Catholic  chapel  “ on  a costly  and  magnificent 
scale  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  part  of 
England,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  ” is  to 
be  erected  ut  Sheffield.  Designs  by  Messrs. 
Weightman  and  Hadfield  have  been  laid  before 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; and  the  ground,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  site  of  the  present  chapel  in 
Norfolk- row,  has  been  purchased  ; though  it 
will  probably  be  three  years,  it  is  said,  before 
the  building  is  begun  ; exertions  being  only4in 
progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  means 

requisite  for  its  realization. The  Guildhall, 

at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  undergoing  repairs  at 
present ; improvements  being  made  in  the  gate- 
way, porch,  and  entrance  hall. It  appears 

that  the  building  for  the  Ipswich  Museum  is  to 
be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  ground  land- 
lords, and  let  for  the  museum  at  5 per  cent, 
on  the  cost,  with  option  of  future  purchase  at 

the  original  cost  itself. The  repairs  of  St. 

Nicholas’  church,  Yarmouth,  are  in  progress, 
so  far  at  least  that  contracts  for  benches  and 
pews  have  been  entered  into,  to  be  completed 
by  1st  January  next.  These  are  to  be  tempor 
rarily  used  in  the  chancel,  which  accommodates 
1,600  persons.  The  Yarmouth  Chronicle  re- 
commends the  church  trustees  to  devote  the 
sum  of  1,250/.  towards  the  reparation  of  the 
fabric,  so  that  the  restoration  of  exterior  and 
interior  may  proceed  simultaneously  towards 
completion. Levels  and  plans  for  the  uni- 

form and  effectual  drainage  of  the  Denes, 
Yarmouth,  are  in  course  of  preparation  by 

the  surveyor  to  the  council. The  town  of 

Fakenham  has  just  been  lighted  with  gas. 
The  coffer-dam  for  the  new  dock  at  Grimsby 
is  in  progress.  A new  pile-driving  engine  is 
being  erected.  The  interstices  of  the  dam  are 
filled  in  with  chalk  aud  clay,  and  the  timbers 
and  sheeting  piles  are  bound  with  iron. 
Considerable  advancemeut  has  been  made  with 
the  work. The  nave  and  aisles  of  St.  An- 

drew’s parish  church,  Coston,  a village  seven 
miles  from  Melton  Mowbray,  have  been  lately 
divested  of  whitewash,  repaired,  and  filled  with 
open  seats,  and  the  chancel  has  been  re-built 
by  the  incumbent,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John 

Sandilands. Canwick  Church  has  also  been 

brushed  up  and  re-opened. Operations  have 

been  begun  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Sampson,  at  York.  The  prin- 
cipal contractors  are  Mr.  Laycock,  mason,  and 
Mr.  Gray,  joiner,  whose  contracts,  however, 
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(amounting  to  1,300/.)  do  not  include  the  tower, 
the  money  for  which  is  not  yet  forthcoming. 
The  sum  total  requisite  is  2,000/.,  of  which 

900/.  only  have  been  yet  realised. The  new 

church  of  South  Otterington  has  been  opened. 
It  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  north  aisle, 
south  porch,  and  tower,  with  a roof  of  equi- 
lateral pitch.  'The  style  is  Norman,  and  the 
material  stone,  from  Brussetton,  said  to  be 
capable  of  retaining  great  sharpness ; and  the 
wood  work,  English  oak  and  memel  timber. 
The  chancel  windows  are  of  stained  glass,  by 
Wailes.  The  sittings  are  mostly  free.  Mr. 
Salvin  was  the  architect;  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes, 
clerk  of  works;  Mr.  John  Webster,  master 

joiner. The  arches  of  the  nave  and  transept 

of  Hatfield  Church  have  been  restored  ; the 
body  of  the  church  painted  in  oak;  and  the 
exterior  is  also  undergoing  restoration,  by 
Messrs.  Anelay,  builders,  of  Doncaster.  Other 
improvements,  including  an  organ,  are  said  to 

be  contemplated. The  contracts  for  the 

Hull  Cemetery  have  recently  been  making 
fur  ther  progress.  “ One  of  the  cheapest  things 
that  ever  I met  with,”  says  a correspondent  of 
the  Hull  Packet,  “ is  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine-house,  engine,  &c.,  for 
195/.”  The  outer  drainage  and  surrounding 
culvert  have  been  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  for  400/.  The  drainage  of  the  ground 
itself,  which  is  to  be  done  so  as  to  enable 
graves  to  be  dug  12  or  13  feet  deep,  is  con- 
tracted for  by  Mr.  Harker,  for  159/.  6s.  This 
is  the  cheap  contractor  above  alluded  to.  All 
the  works  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  bodies 

will  soon  be  interred  in  the  cemetery. The 

Queen  Dowager  has  contributed  20/.  towards 
the  building  of  a new  church  at  Gateshead, 

now  in  course  of  erection. The  famous 

P iron  bridge  at  Sunderland  has  at  length  been 
lj  made  toll  free.  A profit  of  79,666/.  has  been 
t reaped  from  its  tolls  since  its  opening  in  1796. 

- A new  harbour  is  proposed  to  be  erected 

i at  Macduff,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  A plan 
J by  Mr.  Bremner,  engineer,  Wick,  has  been 
I mainly  approved  by  Lord  Fife’s  trustees.  The 
I probable  estimate  given  in  was  about  55,000/. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

We  lately,  though  with  all  the  diffidence  due 
i where  the  opinion  of  so  high  a judicial  autho- 
r rity  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 

i,  chequer  was  in  question,  ventured  to  say,  that 

1 we  did  not  agree  with  the  chief  baron  in  his 
i judgment  against  provisional  committeemen.* 
II  is  lordship  no  longer  agrees  with  himself,  it 
t;  now  appears,  but  is  veering  round  to  our  own 

I;  humble  opinion,  so  far,  at  least,  as  he  has 

( granted  the  application  for  new  trials  in  two 
' cases,  which  are  at  this  moment  exciting  no 
j little  interest  in  the  railway  world  and  the  law 
profession  ; and  that  on  the  ground,  advocated 
by  Attorney-General,  and  apparently  held  by 
bis  lordship  himself,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  being  a member  of  a provisional  com- 
mittee was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  render  him 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company,  as  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a promise  of  co- 
operation ; unless  he  appointed,  or  assisted, 
actively  or  passively,  in  appointing,  an  acting 
committee  or  agent ; for  whose  legitimate  acts, 
moreover,  alone,  he  is  responsible.  The  Times, 
correctly  we  think,  maintains  that  “ if  the 
directions  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock  to  the 
juries  in  the  cases  above-mentioned  be  com- 
pared with  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, delivered  by  the  same  judge,  they  will 
be  deemed  irreconcileable.”  The  feeling  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  has  already  begun  to  ma- 
nifest itself  to  be  now  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  or  at  least  with  the  Attorney-General, 
who  is  thus  endeavouring  to  shake  the  hitherto 
received  notion  of  the  liabilities  of  committee- 
men, as  virtual  joint  stock  companies  ; and  the 
advice  of  their  counsel  to  compromise  actions, 
so  as  to  avoid  a worse  alternative,  is  not  now 
likely  to  be  so  indiscriminately  followed  as  it 
has  been  ; nor  their  wholesale  self-inflicted 
exile  to  be  longer  persisted  in.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  observed  by  the  Bristol  Journal,  “ If 
this  view  of  the  question  be  admitted  by  the 
courts  of  law — and  certainly  it  seems  just — a 
host  of  families  will  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, who,  before  this  time,  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  years  of  hopeless  exile.  It  cer- 
tainly carries  with  it  the  sympathies  of  most 

* Vide  “ Buildeb,”  vol.iv.  p.  293. 


people.” The  Government  appear  to  be 

extending  their  countenance  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  appreciating  its  importance, 
more  and  more.  A detailed  and  specific  plan 
of  operations  is  said  to  be  contemplated  for 
the  establishment  of  an  immediate  electro- 
magnetic communication  between  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  government  offices,  dockyards, 
garrisons,  and  fortresses,  throughout  the  whole 

empire. The  Tunbridge  Wells  extension 

railway  has  been  opened  for  general  traffic. 
“ The  rail  is  nowhere  above  the  surface  of 
the  town,”  says  the  Morning  Herald.  “ At  a 
considerable  depth  it  passes  under  the  very 
centre  of  it.  From  the  former  station,  out- 
side the  town,  it  branches  some  250  yards 
through  a deep  cutting,  when  itenters  a tunnel 
800  yards  in  length,  which,  within  70  or  80 
yards,  brings  the  visiter  to  the  terminus.”  The 
station  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The  terminus  is 
close  to  the  church,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
tunnel  forms  two  curves,  and  is  said  to  be  built 
with  materials  of  the  greatest  solidity.  The 
approach  to  the  town  on  the  Hastings  side,  by 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings  line,  is 
also  by  a tunnel,  so  that  the  existence  of  a rail- 
way at  Tunbridge  Wells  is  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.  The  cuttings  for  the  London  and  York 

line  began  on  Wednesday  week  at  the  north 
end  of  Barnsbury  Park  and  Islington.  The 
terminus  is  to  be  between  Gray’s  Inn  and  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  road,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex House  of  Correction. The  Great 

Western  have  given  notice  of  application  for 
powers  to  erect  bridges  over  their  lines  where 

the  public  roads  cross  on  the  same  level. 

The  South  Western  have  purchased  200,000 
fir  sleepers,  of  a very  heavy  and  durable 
nature,  it  is  said,  in  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 
Some  of  them  have  been  already  landed  at  the 
Southampton  docks.  They  are  almost  ready 

to  be  laid  down  as  imported. Five  tenders 

for  the  tunnelling  of  the  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Stour  Valley  line  from  Naviga- 
tion-street, Birmingham,  towards  the  grand 
central  station,  have  been  lodged  ; and  that 
of  Mr.  Hen  fray,  of  Manchester,  for  69,612/. 
chosen.  The  length  of  this  contract  is  about 
a mile  and  three-quarters.  “ There  was  one 
rather  remarkable  fact,”  says  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Morning  Herald , “ connected  with 
the  whole  of  the  tenders  (on  two  contracts  on 
this  line,  which  by  the  way  were  below  the 
parliamentary  estimates) — namely,  there  was 
comparatively  very  little  difference  between 
them  in  amount,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertakings.  It  was  quite  obvious  that 
there  were  no  random  or  hazardous  efforts 
made  to  secure  the  work,  but  that  all  the  pro- 
posals were  based  upon  sound  calculations.” 

The  cost  of  the  Bedford  line,  just  opened, 

was  16,000/.  to  17,000/.  a mile.  It  is  16$ 
miles  in  length,  of  first-class  gradients,  being 
almost  wholly  on  a dead  level  and  of  very  easy 
construction.  Five  stations  have  been  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  offices  scattered  over  the 

estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.' A contract 

for  60,000/.  has  been  taken,  and  operations 
have  been  already  commenced,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Stratford  station  of  the  Eastern 
Counties,  at  the  junction  of  the  lines,  where  a 
locomotive  depdt  is  to  be  erected  on  10  acres 
of  ground.  It  is  said  that  200  cottages  for  the 
servants  employed  by  the  company  are  also  to 
be  built  near  the  same  spot  with  small  gardens 

attached. The  foundation  piling  for  the 

new  railway  station  at  Ely,  an  extensive  build- 
ing in  the  Italian  style,  is  nearly  completed. 

All  the  contracts  for  the  works  on  the  Ely 

and  Lynn  line,  between  Ely  and  Denver  sluice, 
have  been  taken  up,  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
completed  by  July  next,  if  labourers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters  can  be  found.  At 
present  workmen  for  stations,  culverts,  bridges, 
viaducts,  etc.  are  at  a premium,  and  there  is 
considerable  competition  for  good  hands 
amongst  the  sub-contractors.  The  bridge  over 
the  Great  Ouze  will  be  the  greatest  work  on 
this  line.  It  will  be  120  feet  span  between  the 
abutments,  and  16  feet  high,  above  low-water 
mark.  The  abutments,  it  is  said,  will  be  built 
of  stone,  with  concrete  foundations,  sunk  20 
feet  under  water.  Semicircles  of  piles  have 
been  driven  in  the  stream,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  are  boarded  and  cauiked  like  a 
ship’s  hull,  to  keep  off  the  water  while  the 
men  are  at  their  work.  The  line  for  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Ely  will  run  nearly  on  a ground 
level,  but  will  cross  about  50  bridges,  viaducts, 
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and  culverts,  over  streams  and  wide  drains; 
the  district  being  intersected  by  the  latter  in 
all  directions. 


THE  NUISANCE  ACT  NULLIFIED. 

The  provisions  of  9th  & 10th  Viet.  c.  96, 
“ For  the  more  speedy  removal  of  certain  nui- 
sances, and  prevention  of  contagious  and  pes- 
tilential diseases,”  in  cases  “ where  the  exis- 
tence of  any  offensive  or  noxious  matter  can 
bo  proved — provisions  from  which  great 
benefit  was  expected  to  result ; — are  likely  to 
be  altogether  neutralized  by  the  dilatory  ope- 
ration of  this  very  Act  for  “ speedy  removal,” 
as  evidenced  in  a recent  decision  by  Mr.  Bro- 
derip,  in  the  Thames  Police  Court,  that  the 
phrase  and  question  of  “ existence  ” put  the 
case  before  him  (as  it  may  do  every  other)  out 
of  his  jurisdiction  ; the  evidence,  in  that  case, 
being  to  the  effect,  that  though,  on  the  28th 
October,  baneful  effluvia  were  emitted  from 
the  sundry  tons  of  putrifying  flesh-adhering 
bones  complained  of,  yet,  when  visited  on 
Monday  week,  by  witnesses  for  the  defendant, 
the  only  effluvium  emitted  was  the  wholesome 
vapour  of  ammonia,  a substance  only  calcu- 
lated to  antagonize  the  evil  effects  of  the  “ vil- 
lanous  compound  of  smells  ” complained  of, 
which  was  consequently  not  then  in  existence. 
Thus,  in  the  lapse  of  time  which  the  law  al- 
lows, its  provisions  may  be  either  nullified  or 
evaded,  and  the  most  scientific  evidence  be 
rendered  apparently  contradictory.  And  thus 
too,  by  a quibble  worthy  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
lerus  himself,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  noxious  matter — namely,  putrifying 
flesh  and  bones, — is  identified  with  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  the  successive 
effluvia  emitted  by  them,  in  the  course  of 
those  changes  incidental  to  the  progress  of 
putrefaction,  during  which  identity  of  exist- 
ence is  sported  with  by  that  wondrous 
thimble-rigger  l ime,  in  a way  scarcely  com- 
parable to  any  thing  so  aptly  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  learned  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  existence^of  Sir  John  Cutler’s  worsted 
stockings,  which  were  darned  so  long  with 
silk,  that  it  came  at  length  to  be  a very  grave 
and  learned  question,  whether  they  were  not 
silk  stockings  rather  than  worsted. 


irlfU)  iSoofts. 

Gulch's  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and 
Almanack  for  1847.  Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall. 

This  little  work  contains  an  immense  mass  of 
useful  information,  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  an  ordinary  pocket-book.  We  cordially 
recommend  it,  though  architecture  is  treated 
rather  shabbily  ; the  chapter  under  that  head 
consisting  simply  of  part  of  a chronological 
table,  published  by  Mr.  Godwin  some  years 
ago  (not  acknowledged,  by  the  way),  and  a 
somewhat  similar  table  afterwards  published 
by  Mr.  Griffith. 

City,  Town,  and  Country  Architecture.  By 
Mr.  S.  H.  Brooks.  No.  I.  Williams,  Strand. 
1846. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a series 
of  original  designs  for  street  elevations,  with 
working-drawings,  specifications,  &c. ; and, 
if  well  carried  out,  it  will  be  very  useful.  The 
wrapper,  however,  of  the  first  No.  is  such  a 
melancholy  example  of  bad  drawing  and  worse 
taste,  that  if  we  were  certain  it  had  been  seen 
by  the  author,  we  should  give  up  all  hope  for 
the  book. 


Ainslie’s  Brick  Burning  Kiln. — This 
kiln,  for  drying  and  burning  bricks  and  tiles, 
is  composed  of  various  compartments,  by  which 
the  heat  from  the  first  passes  into  the  second, 
from  thence  into  a third,  and  so  on — thus  eco- 
nomising the  fuel ; and,  when  the  tiles  in  the 
first  are  burnt,  the  second  are  half-burnt,  to 
which  the  greatest  heat  is  then  applied,  and 
the  chambers  are  taken  in  succession  — the 
thorough  drying  of  the  bricks  being  completed 
by  using  the  heat  after  it  has  completed  the 
burning.  This  new  apparatus  has  been  proved 
on  a large  scale  ; and,  unlike  the  common 
method,  by  which,  frequently,  one  quarter  of 
the  article  is  spoiled,  in  this  every  brick  and 
tile  is  said  to  be  as  perfect  in  shape  as  it  en- 
tered, and  as  thoroughly  burned. 
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[Advertisement.] 

HOLBORN  HILL  VIADUCT. 

Athenreum  Club  House,  London,  December  1st,  1846, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, -I  perceive  you  have,  in  your  commendatory  remarks 
on  Mr.  Stead’s  plan  of  the  viaduct  from  Holborn  to  Snow- 
hill  observed,  in  your  leading  article  of  the  1 4th  November, 
you  had  not  then'secn  the  financial  details  of  the  scheme. 
That  defect  I now  beg  to  remedy  by  inclosing  a printed  copy 
of  what  a friend  has  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  to  which  he  now  proposes 
to  add  only  one-third  for  increase  since  its  date  in  1833, 
being  thirteen  years  of  the  most  unexampled  prosperity  and 
peace  that  the  British  empire  ever  enjoyed ; and  during 
which  period  the  railroads  have  more  than  doubled  the  pre- 
vious ingress  and  egress  of  strangers  into  the  metropolis: 
the  results  are  the  most  gratifying  and  remunerative. 

I beg  to  add,  that  besides  your  own,  the  project  has  re- 
ceived the  suffrages  of  many  other  influential  and  widely  cir- 
culated journals,  unbiased,  and  spontaneous;  and  that  many 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  City  Government  are  fully 
coinciding  on  its  plan  and  details,  and  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence. the  offers  of  taking  shares  are  numerous,  substantial, 
and  satisfactory.  . , 

The  necessary  plans  have  been  deposited  with  the  autho- 
rities, and  all  other  legal  steps  are  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion to  prevent  any  failure  in  Parliament  from  any  want  of 
form.  I have  no  'doubt  its  merits,  and  the  great  necessity 
for  its  completion,  will  carry  it  triumphantly  through  both 
houses,  even  if  assailed  there  by  ignorance  or  interested  op- 
position, and  it  will  there  burst  upon  the  world  and  the 
country,  un  fait  accompli,  as  startling  in  its  conception  and 
execution,  though  we  may  easily  believe  not,  like  them,  dis- 
astrous in  effect,  as  the  Spanish’-Franco  marriage  or  the  un- 
principled and  tyrannical  seizure  of  Cracow. 

I remain  your  obedient  servant,  A Cosmopolite. 

Evidence  of  the  traffic  passing  this  thoroughfare  in  the 
year  1833,  and  revised  in  the  year  1839,  before  Sir  Matthew 
Wood  and  a special  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
20,000,000  pedestrians:  then  suppose  £.  s.  d. 
one-third,  or  6,666,666  to  pass  over 

the  viaduct  at  a halfpenny  13,898  17  0 

87,640  equestrians:  then  suppose  one- 

half,  or  43,820,  ditto  at  a halfpenny  91  5 1° 

3/2,470  carts  and  waggons  at  three 

halfpence 2,327  18  9 

236,628  cabs,  &c at  one  penny  985  19  0 

218,100  omnibuses ditto....  908  15  0 

460. 1 10 chaisesand  taxed  carts  ditto  ..  1.917  2 6 

354,942  chariots ditto..  1,478  18  6 


21,598  16 

To  rents  of  houses  and  shops 5,700  0 


27,298  16 

By  these  data,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed, 
since  1833,  the  traffic  has  increased 
one-third 9,099  12 


Annual  income 36,398  8 

Minus  annual  expenses  of  repairs,  toll 

collectors,  and  other  agencies 1,300  0 


Rock-tombs  at  Myra,  Asia  Minor. — 
We  devote  to-day  to  the  examination  of  the 
ruins  ; and  repair,  after  breakfasting,  to  the 
group  of  rock-tombs  a few  yards  south  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  face  of  the  bold  hill  rising 
above  it  is  studded  with  carved  sepulchres 
wherever  the  rock  is  of  good  texture.  All  of 
them  are  elaborately  chiselled.  Several  have 
angular  pediments,  bearing  groups  of  figures 
in  low  relief,  and  one  or  two  are  detached  ex- 
cept at  their  bases,  in  imitation  of  built  habita- 
tions. The  greater  number  are  of  that  striking 
and  elegant  form  peculiar  to  Lycia,  having 
square  mullions  and  empanelled  fronts,  orna- 
mented with  fiat  projecting  ledges,  carved 
beneath  in  elegant  imitation  of  rafters  of  wood 
supporting  a roof.  The  whole  presents  the 
most  unique  and  picturesque  assemblage  of 
rock-tombs  in  Lycia,  and  they  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a group  superior  to  any  in  Petra,  by 
a traveller  who  has  seen  both  localities.  We 
separated,  as  usual,  to  examine  the  inscrip- 
tions ; and,  after  collating  the  two  or  three 
copied  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  several  others,  both  Greek  and  Lycian, 
that  had  never  before  been  copied.  More  in- 
teresting than  a hundred  funeral  inscriptions 
was  one  scratched  or  notched  in  the  wall  of 
the  ante-chamber  of  a rock-tomb,  by  some 
Greek  lover  of  old.  It  proclaimed  his  passion, 
“ Moschus  loves  Philiste,  the  daughter  of 
Demetrius.”  From  these  rock-tombs  we 
literally  stepped  into  the  theatre,  which  is 
overlooked  and  joined  by  some  of  them,— a 
strange  and  unnatural  union,  the  playhouse 
married  to  the  grave— the  playgoer  resting 
against  the  house  of  death,  whilst  gazing  on 
the  most  vivid  of  the  recreations  of  life.  The 
entrance  to  the  theatre  from  below  is  by  an 
arch  supporting  the  seals  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, and  leading  through  a labyrinth  of 
vomitories,  passages,  and  stone  staircases,  to 
the  diazoma.  This  enormous  fabric  has  almost 
all  its  rows  of  seats  perfect.  Its  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  first  discovered 
it,  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The  arena 
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Net  annual  income  35,098 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  viaduct,  including  purchase  of 
property  and  compensation, 


* T*he  puli  lie  generally  may 'judge  for  themselves,  by  the 
foregoing  remunerative  table,  as  to  whether  the  Holborn 
Hill  Viaduct  will  be  a productive  scheme  or  not. 

1st  December,  1846.  Vkritas. 


fHtsjccllanea. 


Charing-cross.—  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Charing  was  a small  hamlet  of  some  half- 
dozen  houses  ; and  the  foolish  tradition  which 
asserts  that  it  derived  its  name  from  “ chere- 
reine ,”  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  name 
having  been  in  use  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Elinor.  The  cross  that  stood  here  was  one 
of  those  erected  to  that  queen’s  memory;  but 
as  to  its  being  “ from  a design  of  Cavalini,” 
later  inquiries  have  proved  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  either  with  the  crosses  or  the  mo- 
nument in  the  Abbey— he  being  a boy  at  the 
time  of  Elinor’s  decease.  From  the  curious 
rolls  published  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  “ Manners 
and  Household  Expenses  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Centuries,”  we  learn  that  the 
cross  at  Charing  was  commenced  by  Richard 
de  Crundale;  who,  dying  before  it  was  finished, 
left  its  completion  to  Roger  de  Crundale,  the 
:oint  builder  of  Waltham  Cross.  The  figures 
that  adorned  it  were  the  work  of  Alexander  of 
Abingdon.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  beautiful  crosses  were  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  Englishmen. — Athcnceum. 

Consecration  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Faii.sworth. — This  church,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  August  7th,  1845, 
was  consecrated  on  Thursday  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assembly  of  the  clergy.  This  church  is  designed 
in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  by 
Mr.  Shellard.  It  consists  of  a lofty  nave,  with 
clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
western  tower,  with  broach  spire,  and  north 
porch.  The  tower,  at  the  present  time,  is  only 
carried  to  the  height  of  the  nave  roof,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  of  the  means  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  accom- 
modation on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  is  for  about  800,  and 
the  cost,  without  the  tower,  has  been  but 
little  more  than  2,400/.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Coulthurst  and  Foggett,  of  Cheetham 
Hill,  and  Messrs.  Hey  worths,  of  Todmorden. 


is  now  a corn-field.  A large  portion  of  the 
proscenium  is  still  standing.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a highly  finished  building,  the  wings 
ornamented  with  polished  granite  columns  sur- 
mounted by  Corinthian  capitals  of  white 
marble,  one  of  which  is  still  in  its  place. — 
Travels  in  Lycia.  By  Lieut.  Spratt. 

Professional  Education. — What  is  the 
present  education  of  our  engineers,  architects, 
and  surveyors?  A youth  who  may,  or  may 
be  thought  to  possess  “ a taste  for  drawing,” 
whose  parents  are  what  the  world  calls  “ well 
to  do,”  is  sent  into  the  office  of  a man  whose 
eminence  must  be  in  ratio  with  the  sum  paid 
for  the  articles.  Here  lie  finds  others  with 
the  same  happy  genius  as  his  own.  Forthwith 
he  is  set  to  draw  plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions. He  sees  much,  he  hears  much,  he  doe3 
much, — but  is  the  wiser  for  none.  Hi s com- 
panions cannot  instruct  him,  and  his  master 
has  something  more  profitable  to  do  than  to 
teach  tyros  an  art  which  engrosses  his  time 
and  fills  his  pocket.  Left  to  himself,  by  dint 
of  time  and  practice,  he  becomes  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  that  all-important  subject, 
“the  routine  of  the  office;”  knows  well  the 
style  of  thing  that  suits  client  So  and-So,  and 
the  London  and  Somewhere-else-Rail way  ; but 
of  the  elements,  principles,  theory,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  science,  few  pupils  carry  with  them 
from  their  masters’  offices  a thorough,  or  even 
sufficient  knowledge.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  a right-minded,  talented  youth  may  not, 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  an  office,  combined 
with  earnest  home-study,  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession ; but  this  implies, 
what  is  not  commonly  found  in  young  men, 
an  innate  love  of  learning  and  ardent  desire  of 
fame.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  picture  is  too 
highly  coloured.  We  put  it  to  the  professions 
whether  this  statement  of  the  manner  of  edu- 
cating our  young  engineers,  &c.,  is  not  strictly 
true?  They  will  admit  that  the  mere  routine 
of  practice  is  the  great  end  of  the  instruction 
given  ; the  acquisition  of  elementary  and  theo- 
retical principles  being  left  to  the  pupil’s  private 
study',  or  more  probable  utter  neglect. — Patent 
Journal. 

Intra-mural  Burials. — Mr.  G.  A.  Wal- 
ker’s powerful  lecture  on  this  subject,  last  Fri- 
day, at  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  was 
a knock-down  blow  to  the  system,  from  which 
it  can  scarcely  recover.  We  look  anxiously 
for  the  promised  Government  measure. 


Bed  Rooms. — “Their  small  size  and  their  j 
lowness,”  savs  Sir  James  Clark,  “ render  them  1 
very  insalubrious,  and  the  case  is  rendered 
worse  by  close  windows  and  thick  curtains  I 
and  hangings,  with  which  the  beds  are  often 
so  carefully  surrounded  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  air  being  renewed.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  are  breathing  vitiated  air 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ; that  is, 
during  more  than  a third  part  of  our  lives ; 
and  thus  the  period  of  repose,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  renovation  of  our  mental  and 
bodily  vigour,  becomes  a source  of  disease. 
Sleep,  under  such  circumstances,  is  very  often 
disturbed,  and  always  much  less  refreshing 
than  when  enjoyed  in  a well-ventilated  apart- 
ment. It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  such  re- 
pose, instead  of  being  followed  by  renovated 
strength  and  activity,  is  succeeded  by  a degree 
of  heaviness  and  langour,  which  is  not  over- 
come till  the  person  has  been  some  time  in  a 
purer  air.  Let  a mother,  who  has  been  made 
anxious  by  the  sickly  looks  of  her  children, 
go  from  pure  air  into  their  bed-room  in  the 
morning  before  a door  or  window  has  been 
opened,  and  remark  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  close,  oppressive,  and  often  feetid  odour  of 
the  room,  and  she  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
pale,  sickly  aspect  of  her  children.  Let  her 
pay  a similar  visit  some  time  after  means  have 
been  taken,  by  the  chimney  ventilator  or  other- 
wise, to  secure  a full  supply,  and  continual 
renewal,  of  the  air  in  the  bed-rooms  during 
the  night,  and  she  will  be  able  to  account  for 
the  more  healthy  appearance  of  her  children, 
which  is  sure  to  be  the  consequence  of  sup- 
plying them  with  pure  air  to  breathe.” 

Architectural  School  of  Design. — 
We  are  requested  to  mention  thdt  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  a private  meeting,  in  a few  days, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  best  course  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  an 
Architectural  School  of  Design  ; and  it  is  re- 
quested that  gentlemen  favourable  to  the 
scheme  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Keble,  12, 
Camden-street  North,  Camden-town,  or  with 
Mr.  Gray  before  mentioned.  Two  correspon- 
dents suggest,  that  the  Institute  should  aid  the 
endeavour  by  granting  the  use  of  a room 
periodically. 

A Lucky  Architect. — Mr.  Shellard,  the 
architect,  of  Manchester,  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a church  at  Everton,  Liver- 
pool, for  the  Horsfall  family,  which  will  cost 
about  7»00G/.,  exclusive  of  the  endowment,  and 
of  the  expense  of  the  schools  to  be  erected 
in  connection  with  it.  The  Manchester  Courier 
Mr.  Shellard  is  at  present  engaged  upon 


say 


twenty-nine  new  churches,  to  be  erected, 
in  course  of  erection,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester 
and  the  neighbouring  dioceses. 

Projected  Works. — Contracts  have  been 
called  for,  by  advertisment,  for  works  in  stone 
and  wood  at  Holyhead  Harbour ; for  a wooden 
swivel  bridge,  and  other  machinery  and  works 
in  iron,  stone,  brick,  wood,  and  concrete,  at 
Folkestone  Harbour;  for  a stone  breakwater 
at  Granton  Harbour,  near  Edinburgh  ; for 
about  ten  miles  of  the  Shrewsbury,  *and  Bir- 
mingham, and  Shropshire  Union  Railways; 
for  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works  of  the 
London,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  &c. 

The  Sewage  Company.  — Notices  have 
been  given  of  the  intention  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  an  Act  to  enable  the  Sewage  Ma- 
nure Company  to  make  drains,  tunnels,  sewers, 
&c.,  under  the  city,  to  Barking-reach,  where 
reservoirs,  &c.,  are  to  be  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  manure. 

Destruction  of  Antiquities. — The  T own 
Council  of  Gloucester  have  determined,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  to  destroy  the  ancient  Booth- 
hall  in  that  city.  The  Arch  Ecological  Asso- 
ciation should  make  some  efforts  in  its  favour, 
and  endeavour  to  avert  the  contemplated  act 
of  Vandalism. 

Wages  in  Ireland. — There  are  now  em- 
ployed on  the  works  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  in  and  about  Limerick, 
120  carpenters  at’ wages  varying  from  3s.  4d. 
to  4s.  per  day  ; 52  smiths  earning  from  3s.  lOd. 
to  4s.  per  day;  250  masons  at  4s.  4d.,  and  50 
labourers  at  Is.  6d. 

Rewards  to  Science. — At  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  Mon- 
day last,  medals  were  presented  to  M.  La  Ver- 
rier,  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  which 
bears  his  name  ; to  Faraday;  and  to  Professor 
Owen.  A cloud  of  honours,  narrowly  escaped 
by  an  Englishman,  is  falling  over  La  Verrier. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Basingstoke  Union  Workhouse,  Mr.  S.  O. 
Foden,  architect,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1846 : — 


Thompson  (Basingstoke) .£2,348 

Thorne  (ditto) 2,250 

Cooper  and  Davis  (London)....  2,145 

Kerk  (Lincoln) 2,100 

Nichols  (Basingstoke)  2,100 

Mason  (London)  1,999 

Gover  (Winchester,  accepted)  ..  1,990 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  8. — Freemasons  of  the  Church,  3,  Great 
Newport-strcct,  8 p.m . (anniversary) ; Syro-Egyptian  ; 71, 
Mortimer-street,  Cavendish-square,  74  p.m. 

Wednesday,  9.— Society  of  Arts,  Adclphi,  8 p.m.  j 
Graphic  Society,  Thatched  House  Tavern,  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  10. — Royal  Society,  Somerset  House,  8J 
P.M. ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 

Friday,  11. — British  Archieological  Association,  Sack- 
villc-strcet,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" E.  It . SI." — We  arc  obliged  by  the  offer,  but  do  not 
think  it  advisable.  Drawing  shall  be  returned. 

“ J.  J.”  shall  hear  from  us. 

“ G.  H.”  ( Lancaster ). — 30s. 

".4  Traveller.' ' — We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  book,  and 
will  return  it  safely,  whether  used  or  not.  We  know  a 
“ clever  stone  carver,”  and  would  send  him  to  an  address, 
if  named. 

” Zinc  Work." — A Correspondent  inquires  where  a ma- 
chine mny  be  obtained  ‘‘for  making  zinc  guttering,  sash- 
bars,  ike. 

" Old  Drompton." — Lord  Morpeth,  office  of  Woods  and 
Works. 

“ Baths  and  Washhouses.” — A Correspondent  suggests 
that  the  carcase  of  the  theatre  in  Portman-market  might  be 
made  available  for  an  establishment  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses. 

“ It.  S.” — The  sketches  will  scarcely  suit  us.  Thanks. 
The  book  shall  be  left  at  the  office. 

“ H.  B.” — Seventeen  windows  pny  41.  "Js.  Eighteen 
windows  At.  15s.  3d. 

"Dorns." — No.  -18  can  be  had  through  any  bookseller. 
Most  of  the  numbers  from  81  to  end  of  second  volume  are 
out  of  print. 

" Young  Builder”  — Will  find  information  at  p.  465, 

Received. — "G.  L.  T.,”  “ Vincent  Yardley,”  “G.  H.  L.,” 
“ C.  C,”  “ W.  L.  B.  G.,”  Veritas,"  ••  R.  Adair,”  “ B. 
P.  T.,”  " Z.  A.,"  ‘‘Ante  Humbug.” 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS. — In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  Tiie  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


ADVLR.TISEMSHTS. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridgc  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  m any  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Ma- 
nufactured of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles  as 
usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. " 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong, light, cheap,  and  durable  material  is  required. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  ns  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
rooting  tlifct  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  belaid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolls,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street, 


1 CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they 
hnvc  removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of 
their  Caen  stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises, 
where  a large  stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals 
from  their  quarries  at  Allcmangc.  Orders  received  at  the 
wharf,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
GEORGE  GATES,  18,  _ Southwark-square,  Borough, 
London. — Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  steam-boats  call  at  Lavender-wharf,  ad- 
joining Caen  Wharf. 

CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapsidc, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


Architects  and  surveyors  win 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  Marble  Company’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  GUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WI NDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS, 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  a Depfltatthc  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dcpdt  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


Decorations  in  wood.— The  un- 
rivalled perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent 
process  of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment — thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  414,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranelagh-road,  Thames-bnnk. 


ESTABLISHED  MORE  THAN  A CENTURY. 

JOHN  MACHEN  and  SON,  CON- 
VERTERS and  REFINERS  of  STEEL,  and  Ma- 
nufacturers of  Cast-Steel  Files,  Rasps,  Screw-Bolts,  Screws, 
&c.,  beg  to  inform  their  Friends,  and  all  large  purchasers 
of  Steel,  Files,  & c.,  that  they  have,  in  conjunction  with  their 
Manufactory  at  Sheffield,  established  a Depot  in  London,  at 
No.  7,  EARL-STREET,  NEW  BIU DGE-STRE ET,  City, 
for  the  convenience  of  supplying  their  valued  connexion  in 
London  and  the  south  of  England. 

J.  M.  and  Son  deem  it  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the 
quality  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  them,  tested  as  they 
have  been  for  more  thin  a hundred  yenrs,  and  approved  of 
by  a great  proportion  of  the  largest  consumers  in  Great 
Britain  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  strict  attention  will 
be  pnid  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture  so  as  to 
merit  the  confidence  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

J.  M.  and  Son  respectfully  solicit  a trial  from  those  who 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  their  goods.  A 
large  and  well-assorted  stock  will  always  be  kept  on  hand  at 
the  London  Warehouse,  7,  Earl-street,  New  Bridge- street. 
Ager.t — W.  S.  ALDERTON,  Steel  Pen  Manufacturer. 

TENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  arc  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the 
Shutter  Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble 
to  put  up  and  take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down, 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FAST- 
ENER supersedes  the  destructive  Bar,  and  answers  the 
purpose  also  of  a shutter-shoe.  The  shoes  and  fasteners 
being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the  corner 
of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  serured 
by  the  inventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing 
eight  shutters,  secured  for  21s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and 
secured  for  40s.  A liberal  discount  allowed  to  Builders, 
Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  introduce  it  to  the  notice 
of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.  To  be  had  of  the 
Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blacjtfriar^’-rpad  ; or 
of  apy  respectable  ironmonger, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  i9  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  see  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  eases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  work,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  at  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  are  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects  are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Eccleston-place, 
Eccleston-strcet,  Pimlico,  late  Chauntrey’s  foundry. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


POR  I'LAND  CEMENT  does  not  vepetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge  ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undcstructiblc  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Sccl-strcet,  Liver- 
pool. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluublc  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses: — 

I.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  w hen  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light, 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRUllY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  arc  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sca-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  pomt  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  ‘‘The  Builder," 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLF.  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccablc  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations* 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT 


IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram . 


PLAN. 


anna  Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
h b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C Thct/ireclion  the  smokeand  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


c Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
.1 i.  n-o  orwl  nn  tlii.  rViimnrv — thus  romnletimr  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.:— 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  air 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its"  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VFNTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  "rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 

8y8te^^NOM  Y of  "FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  bum  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846.  | 

Sin, — Perhaps  there  arc  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in  ; 
stoves  than  1 have  had  ; 1 have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  whirh  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood.  . 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con-  . 
nected  with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  all  ray  friends  to  do  f 
the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17.  1846. 

Dear  Sin.— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  1 have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  atrreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  ea-h  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSH  MAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

Mv  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  "as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  neatly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  he  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  It 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I hafl 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  evepr 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  hadP baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated bv  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice  and  have  heard  only  of 
.pproval  with  unanimous  consent.— I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
„n„r  ntnve.  havimr  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 


res  pec  tin  g y our  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,'  tluat 

it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 

smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.  I rem 

faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  . 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 


Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 


I bee  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy'.  Patent  Store.  ...  pot  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott  s construction,  1 believe). 
I have  no  hcsUation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 


rum  ftUitt*  oAyoiiaiiv-)  — _ J . . , ‘ . - 

both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  vcntiM, on,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  5«A^HEWf 

*,*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 


in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King's  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir  — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essentia  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f-eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  w htch  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  d ^ 

your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON'S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRY  ANSTON-SOUAUK. 
Smith’s  Work.  O-w*  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices, 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1846. 

ATELY  passing  Trinity 
Church,  Paddington,  which 
was  consecrated  about  four 
months  ago,  and  cost  nearly 
18,000/.,  we  observed  men 
busily  employed  in  pointing 
r the  joints  of  the  parapets,  and  other  portions 
of  the  masonry,  and  so  were  led  to  make  an 
[ examination  of  the  building.  A glance  inside 
shewed  us  that  a slip  had  taken  place,  especially 
I at  the  east  end,  where  the  main  arches  on  each 
p side  of  the  nave  are  broken  ; and  that  remedial 
measures  had  been  adopted  only  just  in  time 

!to  prevent  worse  mischief, — even  if  the  pro- 
bability of  this  be  yet  removed. 

The  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  church 
stands,  is  a newly  made  one  ; and  the  building 
is  raised  on  arches  at  considerable  expense,  to 
bring  it  up  from  what  was  thought  solid 
ground.  According  to  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs at  the  time  of  the  consecration,  above 
2,000/.  were  spent  in  preparing  the  founda- 
tions. 

Nevertheless  they  have  failed — partially,  at 
all  events;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  useful 
to  know  what  were  the  measures  actually  em- 

I ployed,  in  what  respect  they  proved  inefficient, 
and  what  remedies  have  since  been  employed. 

Perhaps  the  architect  himself  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  us  this  information.  It 
is  not  asked  for  impertinently,  but  in  the 
belief  that  such  statements  are  very  valuable. 

From  the  days  of  Vitruvius  upwards,  the 
necessity  of  a good  bottom  for  a building  has 
been  urged  by  most  writers  on  architecture. 
Experience  shews  that  reiteration  is  never- 
theless desirable.  The  foundation  is  the  most 
important  of  considerations, — unless  a stable 
one  be  obtained,  all  that  follows  is  vain.  The 
provisions  for  rendering  it  secure  are  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  architect,  as  the  harmonious 
arrangement  and  artistical  decoration  of  the 
building;  and  if  he  neglect  the  study  of  this 
and  other  branches  of  construction,  he  will 

I find  every  work  committed  to  his  charge  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss  ; and  however 
brilliant  his  fancy,  and  pure  his  taste,  may 
I jive  up  all  hopes,  under  ordinary  circum- 
I stances,  of  establishing  a lasting  reputation 
I as  an  architect. 

We  do  not  make  this  remark  in  direct 
[application  to  the  architect  of  the  church 
ibove  mentioned,  who  is  understood  to  be  an 
Jxperienced  man,  and  to  have  given  due  con- 
lideiation,  as  he  thought,  to  the  precautions 
required  in  this  particular  case;  but  are  led 
° it  by  a cry  now  being  raised,  that  a know- 
edge  of  construction  is  unnecessary  for  an 
IWJhitect,— architecture  having  its  province 
merely  in  appearance.  We  had  thought  this 
injurious  doctrine,  which  has  done  more  to 
degrade  the  art  in  England  than  any  other 
I’ircumstance,  was  exploded  long  ago,  and 
ran  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  it  will  be 
revived  to  any  extent.  The  chief  object  of 
I architecture  is  utility.  We  do  not  build 
| limply  for  the  production  of  beauty,  but  for 
[•ccupation,— for  use.  Convenience,  strength, 
witness,  are  the  first  requirements  in  an  edifice  • 
[decoration  should  follow,  and  grow  out  of 
■these. 

•'  Structural  propriety  is  a main  element  in 


the  production  of  beauty ; all  that  we  most 
admire  in  the  works  of  both  the  classic  and 
medieval  times,  grew  out  of  the  constructional 
arrangements,  by  the  application  of  taste  and 
genius.  A desire  to  produce  beautiful  forms 
did  not  lead  to  the  introduction  of  columns, 
entablatures,  or  pediments;  of  flying  buttresses, 
pinnacles,  groined  vaults  or  spires  ;— but  the 
requirements  of  the  building ; and  beauty  re- 
sulted from  the  skill  with  which  the  structural 
wants  were  supplied  and  adorned.  New  wants 
and  new  difficulties  led  to  new  inventions  and 
new  beauties,  which  has  never  been  the  case 
where  the  converse  mode  has  been  pursued. 

Soane,  to  whom  we  lately  referred,  seldom 
failed  to  combat  the  error  in  question.  Look- 
ing to  our  own  notes  of  his  lectures  in  1835, 
we  find  him  saying:  — 

“ A knowledge  of  construction,  which  is 
unfortunately  too  little  regarded,  is  most  es- 
sential to  the  student;  the  ancients  have  given 
proof  in  their  buildings,  how  highly  esteemed 
and  how  well  understood  it  was  by  them.  Some 
modern  author  has  said,  that  when  the  archi- 
tect has  conceived  the  design,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  have  the  building  raised  as  lightly,  as 
cheaply,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Nothing 
can  be  more  false;  and  had  the  ancients 
thought  thus,  we  should  not  have  for  our  study 
and  admiration  those  glorious  monuments  of 
their  skill  which  remain  to  us.” 

Again,  he  urged,— “ By  a knowledge  of  con- 
struction, the  architect  is  enabled  to  direct  the 
artificers,  instead  of  being  directed  by  them, 
and  to  ascertain  correctly  the  expense  of  his 
design.  1 he  duties  of  an  architect  require 
his  entire  attention  : without  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  construction,  unlimited  command  over 
his  pencil,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  various  materials, 
the  most  brilliant  invention  will  be  worse  than 
useless,  and  can  but  bring  dishonour  to  the  ar- 
chitect, and  disgrace  to  the  profession.” 

And  then,  at  the  close  of  the  course,  he 
said, — “ Students  should  examine  the  construc- 
tion of  every  building  to  which  they  can  gain 
access;  by  attending  even  to  the  defective 
construction  of  speculators,  they  will  see  errors 
to  be  avoided,— they  will  gain  a knowledge  of 
light  and  shade,  and  store  up  new  forms.  They 
should  read  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  and  the  best 
authors,  and  by  thus  uniting  theory  and  prac- 
tice, if  they  do  their  duty  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely,  they  would  be  admired  and  esteemed 
when  living,  and  regretted  when  dead.  The 
cure  of  defects  is  part  of  an  architect’s  duty. 
The  dry  rot,  a noisome  disease,  was  unknown 
till  lately — what  is  the  cause  of  it,  lie  asked  ? 
A knowledge  of  this  will  suggest  a remedy. 
To  build  a mansion  was  at  one  time  a work  of 
consideration;  the  walls  were  allowed  to  dry 
and  the  timbers  were  well  seasoned.  Now, 
stone  and  timber  are  hurried  from  the  quarry 
and  forest;  edifices  are  erected  in  a few 
months,  which  should  have  occupied  years; 
damp  is  shut  up  in  the  walls,  and  thence  the 
dry-rot  and  other  evils.  It  is  necessary  the 
architect  should  have  an  acquaintance  with 
these  things  : he  has  much  more  to  do  than 
making  drawings.” 

To  say  that  construction  is  not  architecture 
is  unnecessary;  but  it  is  a main  part  of  it.  A 
man  may  have  a knowledge  of  construction 
generally,  and  yet  not  be  an  architect:  but  no 
man  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  architect,  or, 
indeed,  is  likely  to  obtain  it,  who  is  ignorant 
of  construction.  The  greater  includes  the  less. 
Further,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  who  simply 
understands  construction,  is  nearer  to  being 
an  architect,  than  he  who  can  merely  make  an 
architectural  drawing. 


The  doctrine  which  teaches  that  architecture 
has  its  province  merely  in  appearance , and 
would  separate  design  from  construction,  is  an 
utter  fallacy,  full  of  danger. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  KEYNSIIAM  AND 
BITTON. 

We  stopped  the  other  day  with  our  old 
friend  John  Britton,  at  the  Keynsham  Station, 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  pay  a flying 
visit  to  Bitton  Church,  Gloucestershire,  and 
found  much  to  interest  us.  The  floor  of  a 
room  in  the  station-house  is  formed  of  a tessel- 
lated Roman  pavement,  which  was  discovered 
at  Newton  Saint  Loe,  when  excavating  for 
the  line.  Tt  is  11  or  12  feet  square,  and  re- 
presents Orpheus  playing  on  his  lyre  with  a 
circle  of  beasts  around'  him,  similar  to  one  in 
Lord  Bathurst’s  Park,  at  Cirencester,  but  is 
not  of  such  good  workmanship. 

Keynsham*  Church  has  some  parts  of  great 
beauty,  especially  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  with  its  stairs’  turret,  and  deserves  better 
treatment  than  it  has  received  or  is  promised. 
I lie  south  porch  has  fallen  into  ruin,  and  it 
was  gravely  proposed  a short  time  ago,  to  pull 
it  down  as  the  cheapest  way  of  repairing  it! 
Fortunately,  a defender  was  found,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  succeed  in  inducing  the  pa- 
rishioners to  restore  it. 

“ We  love  the  ivy-mantled  tower, 

Rock  d by  the  storms  of  passing  years  ; 

The  grave,  whose  melancholy  flower 
Was  nourish’d  by  a martyr’s  tears. 

Long  be  our  Father’s  temple  ours, 

Woe  to  the  hand  by  which  it  falls  ; 

A thousand  spirits  watch  its  towers, 

A host  of  angels  guard  its  walls.” 

Keynsham  Church  is  remarkable  for  a per- 
pendicular gothic  tower,  rebuilt  as  late  as  the 
year  1612,  at  a cost  of  230/.  The  details,  as 
may  be  expected,  are  bad,  but  the  general  pro- 
portions are  satisfactory.  It  has  been  usually 
described  as  of  the  late  perpendicular  period, 
and  the  writer  of  the  “ Church  Notes,”  in 
Bourne’s  fine  work  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  (Mr.  George  Clarke),  has  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake. 

There  are  several  interesting  bits  of  do- 
mestic architecture  in  Keynsham,  amon<- 
which  may  be  mentioned  a sti'eet  front,  with  a 
curious  bay  window  of  stone  supported  on  two 
boldly  sculptured  half-length  figures,  in  cos- 
tume of  early  date. 

At  Saltford,  by  the  way,  a short  distance 
liom  Keynsham,  there  is  an  old  stone  house 
(now  occupied  by  Mr.  Flowers;  —we  mention 
this  as  a guide  for  those  who  would  seek  it), 
the  structure  of  which  is  Norman.  A floor  of 
oak  trees  (unpinned),  and  walls  four  feet  thick 
explain  its  long  duration.  One  semi-circular 
headed  window,  with  zig  zag  mouldinground  it 
remains,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  exterior 
seems  to  have  beeon  modernized  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  A seated  lion  on  the  apex  of 
the  gable;  an  old  door  and  hinges;  a porch 
witli  a cross  over  the  gable  ; a sculptured  corbel 
near  it ; and  a chimney-piece  marked  1645,  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  are  the  points  which  will 
attract  a visiter’s  attention. 

A very  short  ride  from  Keynsham  brings 
you  to  Bitton  Church,  a fine  structure,  consist- 
ing of  nave,  chancel,  north  chapel,  and  tower. 

1 lie  foundation  is  Norman,  and  much  of  the 
structure  of  the  church  is  of  that  date,  but  its 
general  character  is  now  perpendicular.  The 
nave  has  Norman  north  and  south  doors  (the 
latter  is  altered  into  a window),  and  the  chan- 
cel arch  has  been  restored  recentlv,  by  the 
present  excellent  and  enthusiastic  vicar,  the 
Rev.  II.  T.  Ellacombe,  also  in  the  Norman 
style.  The  north  chapel  is  a charming  exam- 
ple of  the  transition  from  early  English  to 
decorated,  and  contains  three  handsome  sedilia 
and  a piscina.  About  twenty  years  ago,  an 
incised  stone,  representing  a cross-legged 
knight,  was  found  on  the  south  side  of  “he 
nave.  Investigation  shewed  that  this  was  a 
memorial  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Button,  or  Bitton 
who  died  in  1227,  and  was  buried  there;  and 
over  whose  grave  a chantrey  chapel  had  been 
erected  in  1299.  Ihe  stone  is  now  preserved 
in  a vestibule  at  the  north  entrance. 

The  tower  of  this  church  is  very  handsome  : 
it  is  in  three  stages,  with  diagonal  buttresses 
carrying  crockctted  pinnacles  in  each  stage! 

* St.  Keyn’s  ham, 
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A series  of  pinnacles  rising  from  the  embattled 
parapet  on  all  four  sides,  larger  pinnacles  at 
the  an«les,  and  a beautiful  spiret  surmounting 
a stairs"'  turret  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower 
(restored  in  1842),  render  the  upper  part  of  it 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  tower  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  masonry,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  be  considered  earlier 
than  the  15th  century,  notwithstanding  that 
the  drip-corbels  of  the  west  door  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  heads  of  Edward  III.  and  his 
lueen.* 

The  view  from  the  churchyard,  embracing 
Stoke  and  Lansdown,  is  beautiful  ; and  the 
vicarage,  rebuilt  by  the  present  incumbent, 
who,  for  many  years  here  quietly  placed,  seems 
to  have  found  a chief  delight  in  the  restoration 
and  improvement  of  his  church,  offers  many 
points  of  interest.  Ilimself  a zealous  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Ellacombe  welcomes  all  who  pur- 
sue the  same  study,  or  find  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing the  architectural  works  of  our  forefathers. 


MAGISTRATES  AND  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

DIVIDING- WALLS  IN  WAREHOUSES. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  G.  Todd,  the  builder,  was 
charged  on  an  information  before  Mr.  Jardine, 
at  Bow-street,  under  7th  & 8th  Viet.  cap.  84, 
with  neglecting  to  build  a party-wall  to  divide 
a warehouse  he  had  erected  iu  Oxford-street, 
containing  within  the  same  more  than  200,000 
cubic  feet. 

A solicitor  who  attended  to  support  the  in- 
formation on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pownall,  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor,  stated,  that  the  Act  came  into 
operation  in  January,  1845,  and  its  object  was 
to  prevent  serious  casualties  from  fire,  &c. 
The  Act  provided,  that  every  warehouse  con- 
taining with  the  walls  more  than  200,000  cubic 
feet,  should  be  divided  by  a party  wall.  The 
defendant  received  notice  from  the  district 
surveyor,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  that  he  must  build  a party  wall,  or  he 
would  infringe  the  Act;  but  as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  build,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the 
official  referees,  who  made  an  award,  that 
the  building  was  constructed  contrary  to  the 
Act,  and  that  it  contained  more  than  300,000 
cubic  feet,  without  any  party  wall.  Upon  this 
the  defendant  applied'  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  YVorks,  for  a modification  of 
the  rules  of  the  Act  affecting  his  building, 
but  they  declined  interfering  in  his  favour. 
Mr.  Merrick,  for  whom  the  premises  were 
built,  occupied  them  when  finished,  and  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  a paper-stainer;  hut 
as  the  builder  refused  to  alter  the  premises, 
the  referees  withdrew  a temporary  license 
they  had  granted  to  Mr.  Merrick  to  carry  on 
his  business  there;  and  on  his  refusing  to  dis- 
continue it,  or  build  a party  wall  as  directed 
by  the  referees,  the  present  proceedings  were 
taken  against  the  builder. 

Mr.  Prendergast,  who  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant, took  a preliminary  objection  to  the 
wording  of  the  information,  which  the  magis- 
trate overruled. 

Mr.  Pownall  was  then  called  to  give  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charge,  but  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel  raised  the  objection  that  he 
was  an  interested  party,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
be  entitled,  in  case  of  conviction,  to  claim  the 
expenses  of  the  information,  which  objection 
Mr.  Jardine  held  to  be  good. 

Mr.  Gosling,  his  clerk,  was  then  called,  and 
the  certificate  of  the  official  referees  declaring 
the  building  to  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  being  put  in,  be  proved  the  hand- 
writing of  the  referees  and  the  seal  of  the  re- 
gistrar ; on  describing,  however,  the  situation 
of  the  premises,  there  appeared  to  be  a discre- 
pancy between  the  preliminary  notices  and 
information,  and  the  certificate  of  the  official 
referees  ; the  two  former  stating  that  the  pre- 
mises were  situate  at  the  back  of  a street  called 
“ Oxford-street,”  while  the  last-named  docu- 
ment described  them  as  being  at  the  back  of  a 
street  called  “ New  Oxford-street,”  or  Ox- 
ford-street East.” 

The  magistrate  regretting  that  the  case  was 
stopped  on  such  a point,  as  well  he  might,  held 
the  discrepancy  to  be  fatal,  and  the  summons 
was  dismissed.  The  matter  of  course  will  not 
end  here,  and  expensive  litigation  will  pro- 
bably be  the  result.  The  ruling  by  Mr.  Jar- 
dine that  a district  surveyor  cannot  be  a wit- 
ness is  important. 

* Mr.  Ellacombe  thinks  tint,  like  New  College,  Oxford, 
it  may  belong  to  the  14th  century. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOHN  SOANE. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  view  of 
Sir  John  Soane's  life,  by  Mr.  G.  Bailey,  re- 
ferred to  last  week  : — 

Born  at  Reading,  10th  September,  1753  ; entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  George  Dance,  1768  ; exhibited 
his  first  drawing  at  the  fourth  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  “ Front  of  a nobleman’s  town- 
house,”  1772  ; the  same  year  be  obtained  the  silver 
medal  at  the  R.A  for  the  best  drawing  of  the  front 
of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  1772;  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  gold  medal 
at  the  R.A.,  1 774  ; he  gained  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  design  for  a triumphal  bridge,  1776  ; he 
left  London  for  Italy,  1777  ; his  first  publication, 
entitled,  “Designs  in  Architecture,”  appeared  in 
1773  ; elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Parma,  and  returned  to  London  from 
Italy,  June,  1780  ; designed  and  executed  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  Mulgrave  Hall,  near 
Whitby,  Yorkshire,  for  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  and 
to  Ryston  Hall,  1784  ; a house  for  the  Rev.  G. 
Gooch,  Norfolk,  1784  ; Tendering  Hall,  in  Suffolk, 
for  Admiral  Sir  Joshua  Rowley,  1784  ; a house  at 
Shottisham,  near  Norwich,  for  Robert  Fellowes, 
Esq.,  1785-8  ; Letton  Hall,  for  B.  G.  Dillingham, 
Esq.,  1785-8  ; appointed  architect  and  surveyor  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  16th  October,  1788  ; rebuilt 
Blackfriars-bridge,  at  Norwich,  1 789  ; designed 
and  executed  extensive  additions  to  Chillington, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Gifford,  1789  ; a house  for  the 
Rev.  Charles  Collyer,  Gunthorpe,  1789  ; extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  Bentley  Priory,  near 
Stanmore,  for  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  1789- 

1790  ; to  Skelton  Castle,  for  John  Wharton,  Esq., 

1791  ; alterations  and  additions  to  Norwich  Castle, 
1788-1794  ; alterations  and  additions  to  Mogger- 
hanger  House,  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of  Godfrey 
Thoruton,  Esq.,  1790-9  ; appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Works  to  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  other  public  buildings  in  West- 
minster, 1791;  designed  and  executed  alterations 
and  additions  to  Barons  Court,  in  Ireland,  a seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  1791-2  ; to  Wimpole,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  1791-3;  his  own 
house,  No.  12,  Lincoln’s-lnn-fields,1792;  Bucking- 
ham House,  in  Pall  Mall,  for  the  lute  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  and  a town  mansion  for  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  in  St.  James’s-square,  1790-4  ; designed  and 
executed  alterations  and  additions  to  Sulby  Lodge, 
Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Rene  Payne,  Esq., 
1792;  published  a work,  entitled,  “Sketches  in 
Architecture,”  1793  ; designed  and  executed  Tyring- 
ham  Hall,  near  Newport  Pagnel,  for  Wm.  Praed, 
Esq.,  1793-G  ; a house  at  Reading,  for  W.  B.  Sim- 
monds,  Esq.,  1794-1802;  the  entrance  gates  and 
lodge  in  Hyde-park,  opposite  Great  Cumberland- 
street  (since  taken  down),  1794  ; a house  for  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Yorke  (near  Southampton),  1794  ; became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1795  ; elected 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1795  ; appointed 
architect  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  in  the  royal 
parks,  woods,  and  forests,  July,  1795  ; designed  and 
executed  extensive  alterations  and  additions  at  Bag- 
den  House,  for  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  1795  ; ditto 
at  Hinton  St.  George,  for  Earl  Paulett,  1796  ; de- 
signed and  executed  a house  at  Reading,  for  L. 
Austwick,  Esq.,  179G;  alterations  and  additions 
to  Holwood  House,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Pitt,  1797-99;  erected  a house  in  Stratton- 
street,  Piccadilly,  for  Col.  Graham,  1797-8  ; de- 
signed and  executed  alterations  and  additions  to  a 
house  for  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Grosvenor- 
square,  1797-8  ; offered  himself  candidate  for  the 
surveyorship  of  the  East-India  Company,  1/99; 
Letter  to  the  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  1799  ; designed 
and  executed  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
a house  in  St.  James’s-square,  for  Samuel  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  1799-1808  ; to  Aynho,  Bucks,  the  seat 
of  W.  R.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  1800-1  ; designed  and 
executed  the  Banking-house  in  Fleet-street,  for 
Messrs.  Praeds  and  Co.,  1801  ; elected  Royal 
Academician,  1802  ; designed  and  executed  altera- 
tions and  additions  at  Albury  Park,  the  seat  of 
Samuel  Thornton,  Esq.,  1802;  ditto,  at  Cricket 
Lodge,  near  Chard,  the  seat  of  the  Viscount  Brid- 
port,  1802  ; designed  and  executed  the  obelisk  in 
the  market-place  at  Reading,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  E.  Simeon,  Esq.,  1804  ; built  a large  house, 
counting-houses,  warehouses,  &c.,  in  Fountain- 
court,  Aldermanbury,  for  W.  A.  Jackson,  Esq., 
1804  ; a villa,  for  himself,  at  Ealing,  1804  ; de- 
signed and  executed  alterations  and  additions  to 
Port  Eliot,  St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Eliot,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  1804  ; at 
Ramsey  Abbey,  Huntingdonshire,  the  seat  of  W.  H. 
Fellowes,  Esq.,  1804-1807  ; to  a house  at  Roe- 
hampton,  for  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  1804-1806  ; 
to  a house  in  St.  James’s-square,  for  Lord  Eliot, 
and  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  1805-1819 ; the  Gothic 
Library,  at  Stowe  House,  Bucks,  1805-1806  ; alter- 
ations and  additions  to  Macartney  House,  Black- 
heath,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Lyttleton,  1806- 
1807  ; elected  professor  of  architecture,  in  the  Royal 


Academy,  1806  ; erected  a new  mansion  at  Mogger- 
hanger.in  Bedfordshire,  for  StephenThornton,  Esq., 
1806-1811  ; a monumental  tomb,  in  the  church- 
yard, at  Leytonstone,  in  Essex,  for  Samuel  Bosan- 
quet,  Esq.,  1807  ; appointed  clerk  of  the  works  of 
the  Royal  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  1807  ; made  de- 
signs for  the  completion  of  Taymouth  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bredalbane,  1808  ; for  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  at  Belfast,  1808  ; designed 
and  executed  a mausoleum,  adjoining  the  house  of 
Mr.  Desenfans,  in  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place, 
1808  ; the  five  new  houses,  in  Princes-street,  form- 
ing “ New  Bank  Buildings,”  1808-1810;  the  new 
infirmary,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  1809  ; read  the  first 
lecture, Royal  Academy,  27th  March,  1809 ; repeated 
the  first  lecture  on  the  8th  January,  1810;  lectures 
stopped,  at  the  fourth  lecture,  on  the  29th  January, 
1810;  designed  and  executed  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Whitley  Abbey,  near  Coventry,  the  seat  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hood,  1810  ; the  entrance  to 
the  London  Dock  Company  House,  and  to  the 
counting-house  of  Messrs.  Thellusson  and  Co.,  in 
Meeting-house  Court,  Old  Jewry,  1811;  lectures 
resumed,  9th  of  January,  1812  ; designed  and  exe- 
cuted a house  in  Park-lane,  for  Mr.  Robins,  1812; 
alterations  and  additions  to  Everton  House,  Bed- 
fordshire, the  seat  of  William  Astell,  Esq.,  1812  ; 
designed  and  built  his  own  house,  13,  Lincoln  s- 
Inn-fields,  1812;  the  New  Gallery,  at  Dulwich 
College,  to  receive  the  collection  of  pictures,  be- 
queathed by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  a mauso- 
leum, wherein  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Sir  F. 
Bourgeois  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desenfans,  1812; 
elected  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works  to  the 
United  Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  1813  ; designed 
and  executed  additions  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  s 
house  in  St.  James’s-square,  1815  ; appointed  one 
of  the  attached  architects  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
1815  ; designed  and  built  a farm-house,  for  Thomas 
Swinnerton,  Esq.,  at  Butterton,  in  Staffordshire, 
1816-1817  ; designed  and  executed  extensive  alter- 
ations and  additions  to  the  banking-house  of  Messrs. 
Grote,  Prescott,  and  Co.,  in  Threadneedle- street, 
1818  ; designed  and  built  the  National  Debt  Re- 
demption and  Life  Annuities  Office,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  1818-1819  ; alterations  and  additions  to 
Marden  Hall,  near  Hertford,  the  seat  of  George 
Thornton,  Esq.,  1818  ; designed  and  built  a house 
for  the  Rev.  G.  Monins,  at  Ringwould,  near  Deal, 
1813-1815;  houses  in  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  Robins, 
and  others,  1820-1821;  the  new  law  courts,  at  West- 
minster, between,  1820-1827  ; designed  and  super- 
intended the  re-buikling  of  Wotton  House,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
1820-22  ; chosen  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  1821 ; 
designed  and  executed  Pelwall  House,  near  Market 
Drayton,  for  Purney  Sillitoe,  Esq.,  1821  ; a new 
church  at  Walworth,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  New- 
ington, 1822;  the  new  Scala  Regia  Royal  Gallery 
and  Library,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1822-1824; 
Trinity  Church,  St.  Marylebone,  1824  ; a new  chapel 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal -green,  1824  ; 
designed  and  erected  the  new  office  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Privy  Council  offices,  1824-7  ; addi- 
tional committee-rooms,  House  of  Lords,  1825  ; ad- 
ditional committee-rooms  and  a new  library  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  1326  ; the  new  grand  Masonic 
Hall,  adjoining  Freemason's  Hall,  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  1826  ; Printed  for  private  distribution,  “ De- 
signs for  public  and  private  buildings,”  1827  ; pub- 
lished, a brief  statement  of  the  proceedings  respecting 
the  new  law  courts,  at  Westminster,  1828  ; designed 
and  executed  the  New  State  Paper  Office  in  Duke- 
street,  Westminster,  1829-1833;  the  ante-room  to 
the  Sculpture  Gallery  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
R.A.,  1831 ; received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  21st  of  September, 
1831  ; printed  for  private  distribution,  a “ Descrip- 
tion of  the  house  and  museum  on  the  north  side  of 
Lincolu’s-Inn-fields,”  1832;  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment of  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Bank,  16th 
of  October,  1833;  Procured  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  settling  his  museum,  library,  and  works  of  art 
in  Lincoln’s- Inn-fields,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
20th  April,  1833  ; presented  with  impressions  in 
bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  of  a medal,  struck  in  his 
honour  by  the  architects  of  England,  March,  1835  ; 
received  a medal  from  the  Societe  fibre  des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  1835  ; elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna,  1835  ; elected  consigliere 
corrispondente  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Parma,  1836  ; elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Societe  fibre  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  Paris,  9th  Decem- 
ber, 1836  ; expired  at  his  house  in  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields,  20th  of  January,  1837.* 

* The  following  is  a list  of  the  more  important  design* 
and  compositions  made  by  Sir  John  Soane  A design  foi 
a British  senate  house,  and  design  for  a royal  palace,  J 77 7 
a design  for  a castello  d’acqua,  1 777  ; a design  for  a casina 
1778  ; a design  to  convert  a Homan  temple  into  a casina,  1778 
a design  for  a summer  dining-room,  for  the  Bishop  of  IJjirry 
and  various  designs  for  the  improvement  of  his  lordship  i 
private  residence,  at  the  Downhill,  near  Armagh,  in  Ireland 
1 778-1 779  ; a design  for  an  ornamental  dog-house,  1 780  ; l 
design  for  a mausoleum  and  cenotaph,  to  the  memory  o 
Lord  Chatham,  1778  ; designs  in  competition  for  two  pent 
tentiary  houses,  the  one  to  contain  600  males,  the  other  fo: 
300  females,  1781  j designs  for  a building  to  correspond  witl 
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MR.  REDGRAVE  ON  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
DESIGN. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

My  Lord, — As  your  lordship’s  attention 
will  be  engaged,  during  the  recess,  on  those 
great  educational  measures  which  your  admi- 
nistration has  led  the  country  to  expect,  you 
will,  I hope,  pardon  my  laying  before  you 
some  observations,  which  are  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  schools  founded  for 
the  improvement  of  design  as  applied  to  manu- 
factures, since  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
removal  of  commercial  restrictions  must  be 
met  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers—and  it  is  in  the  application  of 
design  that  manufacturing  industry  is  most  de- 
ficient, as  compared  with  the  advance  in  other 
directions  ; and,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  endeavours  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  supplying  that  deficiency  are 
not  the  most  effectual  that  might  be  made  even 
at  the  existing  scale  of  expense. 

There  are  three  stages  of  instruction  in  de- 
sign : the  first,  the  acquisition  of  technical  skill, 
consisting  of  the  power  of  imitating  the  form 
and  colour  of  objects,  acquired  by  carefully 
copying  the  fine  examples  of  former  times,  and 
the  works  of  nature. 

The  second,  the  inculcation  of  a pure  taste 
in  design,  together  with  the  exposition  of  the 
principles  upon  which  those  fine  examples  have 
been  composed,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  composed;  and,  in- 
cluding, therefore,  the  knowledge  required  to 
form  original  combinations  from  nature , and  to 
apply  them  to  the  new  purpose  required. 

i hirdly.  1 he  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
processes,  with  which  the  masters  should  be 
conversant,  that  they  may  be  able  to  direct 
design  into  the  proper  channels,  and  to  teach 
the  students  to  unite  beauty  and  fitness  with 
practicability. 

Of  these  three  divisions  of  education  in  de- 
sign, in  the  schools  now  open  at  Somerset 
House,  the  first  division  alone  is  in  any  degree 
effectually  taught,  the  second  very  imperfectly, 
while  the  third  is  not  at  all  attended  to— and 
yet  the  masters  selected  are  men  well  adapted 
by  their  acquirements  and  talent  to  give  ef- 
fectual instruction  to  the  pupils : it  is  true 
they  are  too  few  for  the  requirements  of  such 
an  educational  establishment,  but,  what  is 
worse,  they  are  cramped  by  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  school,  which  prevents  them  from 
making  their  talents  effectual  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupils,  so  that  the  school  seems  liable  to 
merge  into  a mere  Government  Drawing 
School,  from  which  creative  design  will  soon 
be  wholly  expelled. 

Art  has  grownupin  this  country  individually', 
each  man  actuated  by  his  own  spirit,  and  inde- 
pendently following  his  own  path  ; and  this, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  continental  growth  of 
art,  in  schools  adopting  the  opinions  of  one 
master — by  some  considered  its  weakness — 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  viewed  as  its  strength, 
by  the  originality  of  aim  which  it  induces. 
From  this  cause  our  artists  have  an  independ- 
ent self-reliance,  which,  whilst  it  gives  them 
great  energy  in  the  pursuits  they  undertake, 
unfits  them  for  working  in  subordinate  rela- 
tions, even  if  it  were  requisite  they  should  do 
so  under  one  of  great  eminence  in  their  own 
pursuits ; yet  the  foundation  of  the  School  of 
the  Senate-house  at  Cambridge,  containing  a museum, picturc- 
g^llery,  lecture-room.  &c.,  1791  ; designs  for  additions  to 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  1/92  ; directed  by  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  prepare  designs  to  render  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  rooms  and  offices  connected  therewith, 
more  commodious,  and  subsequently  to  design  an  entire  new 
House  of  Lords,  179-*  ; design  for  entrance  and  lodge  in 
Hydc-park,  from  Piccadilly,  exhibited  1796;  designs  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  East- India  House,  1796  ; designs  for  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ireland,  1799  ; design  for  a house  at  Weston, 
near  Southampton,  tor  W.  MofTatt,  Esq.,  1799  ; design  for 
a house  for  Mr.  Mansell,  1799;  design  for  additions  to 
Brazen-nose  College,  at  Oxford,  1807  ; design  for  alterations 
and  additions  to  Coombe  House,  Devonshire,  the  scat  of 
Heyraundo  Putt,  Esq.,  1811;  design  for  alteration  and 
additions  to  Camolin-park,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Valcntia, 
1815  ; design  for  a house,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Butter- 
ton,  in  Siattordshire,  for  Thomas  Swinnerton,  Esq,,  1816- 
designs  to  connect  the  entrances  into  Hyde  park  and  St’. 
James’s-park,  with  a monument  to  commemorate  the 
splendid  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  the  entire 
group  forming  the  great  western  entrance  into  the  metropolis 
exhibited,  1816;  designs  for  a new  palace,  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  Constitution-hill,  in  the  Green-park,  exhibited, 
1821  ; designs  for  a new  church,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Marvle- 
bone,  1821;  designs  for  an  entrance  from  St.  Jamcs’s-park 
into  Dowmng-placc,  Downing-strcet,  and  Whitehall,  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Privy  Council  offices 
and  for  the  completion  of  those  offices,  and  others  connected 
therewith,  1826  ; designs  for  a sepulchral  church,  to  be  erected 
on  the  parade  in  front  of  the  Horse  Guards,  as  a monument 
1 to  his  late  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  designs  fora 
>1:  monument  to  commemorate  the  services  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  1829, 


Design  is  such,  that  men  selected  for  their 
talents  and  acquirements  are  controlled  in  the 
use  of  them  by  a director,  who,  however  gene- 
rally competent,  must  be  far  less  acquainted 
than  they  are  with  that  peculiar  knowledge 
wh  ich  they  are  required  to  impart— and  whose 
object  it  must  be,  by  occasional  interference,  to 
assert  his  own  primary  authority  to  which  they 
are  bound  to  submit.  This  causes  the  masters 
either  gradually  to  remit  their  exertions,  which, 
even  if  successful,  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
director,  and  to  content  themselves  with  merely 
routine  instruction ; or  leads  to  dissensions 
which  equally  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
school.  Permit  me  here  to  assure  you,  my 
lord,  that  in  these,  or  any  other  objections  I 
may  make,  I am  most  anxious  to  be  considered 
as  having  no  personal  reference  to  the  present 
director,  but  only  to  the  office,  which  I think 
a useless  one,  arid  that  it  might  well  devolve 
on  the  secretary,  or  at  least  be  confined  to  the 
business  apart  from  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 
From  this  clashing  of  the  offices  of  director 
and  masters,  men  of  the  highest  talent  have 
already  been  lost  to  the  schools,  and  it  will,  I 
am  convinced,  from  personal  knowledge • of  the 
working,  again  produce,  if  continued,  the 
same  result,  or  that  other  which  I have  pointed 
out  above. 

This  arrangement  of  the  relative  offices  of 
director  and  master,  whereby  the  latter  is  sub- 
ordinated, is  of  itself  a great  hinderance  to  the 
progress  of  the  schools;  but  Government 
further  retards  the  energies,  and  indeed  the 
means  of  usefulness,  of  the  masters,  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  salaries.  I speak  principally, 
at  present,  as  to  the  evening  school,  the  most 
important  as  regards  amount  of  attendance, 
and  as  meeting  the  wants  of  that  large  class 
whose  daily  engagements  prevent  their  study 
at  other  hours.  To  this  school  the  Govern- 
ment has  appointed  gentlemen  of  much  ability 
in  their  several  departments  of  art,  and  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  as  but  an  apparently 
small  portion  of  their  time  is  required,  a small 
payment  may  suffice  for  their  remuneration  — 
forgetting  the  inroad  into  that  quiet  which  their 
professional  pursuits  require,  and  the  lost 
energy  which  the  wearying  and  constantly  re- 
curring duties  of  teaching,  as  at  present  de- 
manded of  them,  induces;  forgetting  also, 
that  talent,  such  as  is  requisite  that”  these 
schools  may  be  raised  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  efficiency,  cannot,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, be  at  all  repaid  by  that  public  estima- 
tion of  their  labours  which  all  men  prize,  and 
which  ought  at  least  to  obtain  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Government  which  employs  it,  and 
such  pecuniary  payment  as  would  induce  men 
to  devote  heart  and  energy  to  bring  the  schools 
to  the  greatest  state  of  usefulness,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  consider  them  a secondary 
object. 

I trust,  my  lord,  that  you  will  feel  with  me, 
that  the  intention  of  these  schools  is  not  to 
educate  artists,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  ornamental  designers;  and  to  do 
this,  the  appreciation  of  talent  in  design  should 
be  high,  and  the  office  of  professors  in  these 
schools  should  be  so  uphold,  that  they  may  take 
a scarcely  inferior  rank  to  the  professors  of  the 
higher  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  then 
there  would  be  less  inducement  for  students  in 
design  to  turn  from  a diligent  pursuit  of  in- 
dustrial art  under  them,  to  burthen  the  higher 
walks  with  indifferent  artists  ; but  howcan’this 
be  the  case  when  those  artists  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  are  placed  in  a situation 
iittle,  it  any,  better  than  mere  drawing  masters, 
to  teach  the  common  routine  of  imitation  ? 

This  leads  me  to  remark  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  system,  as  regards  the  inculcation  of 
principles  of  design,  the  second  division  in  my 
classification:  this  must  at  present  be  done 
individually  to  each  student  in  the  course  of 
his  drawing  lesson.  How  much  better  and 
easier,  both  to  student  and  master,  might  this 
be  done,  by  occasional  lectures,  pointin«-  out 
to  all—  0 

The  principles  of  beauty  in  composition. 

Of  preference  in  the  choice  of  forms. 

Of  opposition,  contrast,  and  arrangement 

of  colours. 

The  governing  principles  of  the  various 

styles. 

The  mode  of  imitating  nature,  and  of  ap- 

plying  imitation  to  the  various  wants  of  art 


* I attended  the  Figure  Class  for  one  month  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J,  Callcott  Horsley. 


in  stone,  metal,  wood,  the  various  textile  and 

fictile  fabrics,  &c. 

The  principles  of fitness  in  the  application 

of  ornament,  which  is,  and  has  been,  almost 

wholly  overlooked. 

I he  ancients  deeply  studied  fitness  in  all 
their  works;  but  their  designs  are  applied  by 
the  moderns  without  any  regard  to  that  fitness: 
hence  mural  crowns  and  wreaths  of  victory 
decorate  the  front  of  a spirit  shop;  and  in  the 
interior  of  a church  (as  at  Dorney,  in  Berk- 
shire), we  find  Lictor’s  rods  coupled  with  the 
thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  in  a Christian  temple: 
these  faults  are  more  apparent  in  architecture, 
since  that  art  has  become  almost  wholly  one 
of  imitation  and  precedent,  but  the  incon- 
gruities are  equally  great  in  many  other  ap- 
plications of  designs,  i his  alone  is  an  argument 
against  the  foMy-continued  reference  to,  and 
study  of,  the  antique,  which  from  its  very 
beauty  becomes  an  object  of  idolatry,  from 
the  worship  of  which  it  is  hard  to  escape. 
Surely  it  the  Greeks  avowed,  that  nature,  as 
in  the  honeysuckle  and  ammonite,  was  their 

model,  we  may  well  return  to  such  a source  ; 

if  Sir  Christopher  Wren  studied  the  structure 
of  a shell,  to  found  on  it  a new  construction 
lor  a spire,  and  Sineaton  from  the  growth  of 
an  oak  gathered  the  best  form  for  his  endurin'* 
light- house — nature,  teeming  with  the  beau°- 
tiful,  may  at  least  be  thought  a fit  source 
whence  we  should  derive  our  ornament,  after 
the  principles  have  been  studied,  by  which 
nature  is  submitted  to  art  in  the  models  of  the 
great  artists  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Lectures  on  those  and  other  subjects  should 
form  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
professors  ; while  tile  junior  masters  them 
selves  preparing  for  higher  office  in  the  pro. 
vincial  schools,  might  fitly  take  the  burthen 
of  elementary  instruction. 

Again  the  remuneration  for  tit©  labours  nf 
those  whom  I would  fain  look  upon  as  pm- 
fessors  rather  than  mere  teachers,  precludes 
their  attention  to  the  third  division  of  mv 
arrangement  entirely^that  is  to  sav,  the  know- 
ledge of  manufacturing  processes;'  to  fit  them 
tor  this,  they  should  he  enabled  and  required 
to  pay  occasional  yet  repeated  visits  (perhaps 
during  tlie  recesses)  to  the  great  seats  of 
manufactures  both  here  and  abroad  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  wants  in  design,  and  the 
amount  of  art  which  has  been,  and  may  be, 
applied  in  the  improvement  of  their  various, 
manufactures.  This  I look  upon  as  ai  very 
important  part  of  the  knowledge  required  of  a 
professor  in  the  School  of  Design,  as  being 
greatly  suggestive,  and  also  as  enabling  him 
to  direct  successfully  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents to,  and  to  advise  them  in,  the  best  appli- 
cation  of  their  talent.  r 

Thus,  with  alterations  in  the  position,  and 
perhaps  in  the  number  of  the  masters,  and 
under  the  new  mode  of  instruction  suggested, 
we  might  hope  that  the  trammels  of  mere  imi- 
tation would  be  broken,  and  nature,  as  the 
true  source  of  ornamental  design,  more  fully 
insisted  on,  and  then  the  students  called  on  to 
adapt  ornamental  design  to  purposes  and  fa- 
brics with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
totally  unacquainted,  would  loam  that  the 
principles  of  taste  only  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
antique  application  of  art  to  the  wants  of  their 
age,  and  that  while  we  are  content  to  seek  the 
principles,  we  are  not  to  he  fettered  by  the 
mere  imitation  of  their  application  ; and  the 
schools,  taking  their  true  position,  would  pro- 
duce artists  capable  of  original  inventions, 
and  would  soon  supply  the  wants  of  the  manu- 
facturers with  a race  of  designers  able  to  rival, 
nay  surpass,  the  tasteful  exertions  of  the  fo- 
reigner,— thus  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  and  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty’s 
government. 

Having  thus  urged  upon  your  lordship's 
attention  regulations  as  to  the  masters,  I would 
in  the  second  place,  advocate  an  addition  to  the 
school,  which  I trust  would  be  found  of  emi- 
nent advantage, — the  establishment  of  a bien- 
nial exhibition  of  works  of  design,  open  to  the 
public,  and  to  contributions  from  others  as  well 
as  from  students.  To  this  might  be  added  a 
few  prizes  for  careful  and  elaborate  drawings 
from  nature  of  uncultivated  plants,  and  their 
display  as  ornament,  and  for  the  best  applica- 
tion of  ornamental  design  to  useful  purposes. 

I am  aware  that  the  Society  of  Arts  are  de- 
sirous to  offer  their  prizes  largely  through 
such  an  exhibition.  There  is  no  doubt,  also, 
that  it  would  interest  the  public  and  improve 
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its  taste;  that  it  would  be  contributed  to  by 
artists  of  eminence,  who  only  occasionally 
make  ornamental  art  their  study;  and  that  it 
would  be  resorted  to  by  our  manufacturers  as 
purchasers  of  models  and  designs.  Thus  it 
would  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  emulation 
and  exertion,  and  help  to  prevent  in  the  stu- 
dents of  the  school  that  craving  to  come  before 
the  public  as  exhibitors  of  works  of  art  in 
other  exhibitions,  which  draws  many  aside 
from  the  true  purpose  of  their  education. 

Allow  me  to  recapitulate  to  your  lordship 
the  objects  which  I have  urged  on  your  atten- 
tion in  this  letter. 

First,  The  independence  of  the  masters,  as 
to  their  views  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  schools,  which  implies  the  uselessness  of 
much  of  the  present  duty  of  the  director. 

Secondly,  The  establishment  of  lectures  by 
the  master,  treating  fully  of  the  principles  of 
design,  &e.  &c. 

Thirdly,  The  better  remuneration  of  mas- 
ter*, with  a view  to  increased  efficiency,  and 
to  their  being  enabled  to  visit  the  manufac- 
turing districts  at  home  and  abroad,  to  study 
their  wants  in  ornamental  art. 

And  fourthly,  The  establishment  of  an  open 
biennial  exhibition,  with  prizes  for  original 
designs,  &c. 

My  chief  apology  for  this  intrusion  on  your 
lordship  must  be,  ' that  I feel  strongly  im- 
pressed that  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
Schools  of  Design  is  defective  and  injudicious, 
and  that  promp  measures  should  be  taken  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Richard  Rkdgrave,  a.r.a. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  T.  H.  Scaly,  of  Bris- 
tol, delivered,  to  the  members  of  the  Athenanim 
in  that  city,  the  first  of  a course  of  two  lectures 
upon  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
president  of  the  Athena?um  had  requested  him 
to  deliver  a lecture  on  an  architectural  subject 
of  great  local  interest  — St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
Church  ; and,  as  the  restoration  of  that  edifice 
was  a matter  in  which  be  took  a deep  interest, 
and  one  towards  which  he  would  not  willingly 
lose  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  public  at- 
tention, he  had  readily  consented  to  do  so  : 
and  he  had  thought  it  well  to  preface  his 
notice  of  that  splendid  building  by  some  gene- 
ral account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  a description  of  the  chief 
phases  it  had  presented  in  this  country.  He 
should  principally  confine  himself  upon  that 
occasion  to  the  latter  part  of  the  subject,  and 
on  Wednesday  evening  Redcliffe  Church  would 
supply  him  with  material  to  illustrate  much  of 
what  he  should  have  to  set  before  them.  In 
tracing  the  genealogy,  so  to  speak,  of  Gothic 
architecture,  they  were  led  back  to  the  temples 
of  Luxor  and  Thebes.  The  airy  filagree  of  the 
Gothic- groined  roof,  supported  on  thin  walls 
and  slight  columns,  the  tower  with  its  light  and 
rich  array  of  buttresses,  niches,  pinnacles,  and 
battlements,  grouped  and  clustered  together — 
and  the  graceful  and  delicate  spire,  soaring 
into  the  air  to  such  a dizzy  height,  might  all 
be  traced  back  to  the  enormous  walls,  un- 
wieldy columns,  and  ponderous  roofs  of  the 
Egyptian  temple.  Though  the  one  may  seem 
to  be  produced  by  the  easy  work  of  fairy  finger, 
and  the  other  to  be  raised  by  the  stupendous 
labours  of  a Titan  race,  still  it  was  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  gradations  by  which  the  change 
had  been  wrought,  and  to  observe  the  progress 
of  an  organic  principle  which,  manifesting  its 
faintest  trace  in  the  rock-hewn  caverns  of 
Nubia,  seemed  to  exhibit  an  almost  vegetative 
vitality  in  the  branching  stone-work  of  a 
Christian  cathedral.  An  ingenious  writer, 
Thomas  Hope,  had  endeavoured  to  break  the 
connection,  by  referring  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
architecture  to  independent  sources.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Egyptian  buildings  wore  imi- 
tated from  the  rock-temples  of  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  and  those  of  Greece  from  the  log 
buildings  of  the  Scythians,  who  settled  in  the 
woody  districts  of  Greece.  But,  although  in 
the  Greek  Doric  temples  there  were  evidences 
of  an  imitation  of  wooden  structures,  still  the 
principles  of  the  composition  were  precisely 
those  of  the  prior  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
belonged  not  less  naturally  to  construction  with 
stone  than  with  timber — nay,  in  many  respects 
more  so.  Besides,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile 


they  found  columns  and  mouldings  closely  re- 
sembling the  Grecian  Doric  ; and,  as  these 
stood  in  connection  with  buildings  knewn  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  Doric  temples 
of  Greece,  it  was  certainly  more  probable  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  architectural  notions 
direct  from  Egypt,  and  only  introduced  such 
modifications  into  the  practice  of  their  art  as 
were  suggested  by  the  application  of  new  ma- 
terials, or  derived  from  their  finer  sense  of 
proportion  and  grace  of  form,  than  that  two 
styles,  originating  from  perfectly  distinct  types 
and  perfectly  distinct  necessities  of  construc- 
tion, should  have  exhibited  the  coincidences, 
both  in  arrangement  and  details,  which  were 
found  between  the  columnar  buildings  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  the  temples  and  villas  of  the 
Greeks.  Greek  architecture,  then,  arose  out 
of  Egyptian,  and,  in  a more  distinct  and  un- 
questionable manner,  Roman  arose  out  of 
Greek.  But,  though  those  formed  distinct  and 
defined  styles  and  substyles,  one  general  prin- 
ciple of  composition  was  evident  through  all. 
The  leading  lines  in  all  were  horizontal ; the 
principal  buildings  low  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  ground  plan  ; the  perpendicular  lines 
were  short  and  interrupted,  and  the  columns 
and  pilasters,  which  formed  the  principal  up- 
right lines,  did  not  extend  to  nearly  the  whole 
height  of  the  buildings;  but  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  were 
continued  generally  unbroken  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fayades  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. The  invention  of  the  arch,  however, 
led  by  degrees  to  an  alteration  of  the  horizon- 
tal system,  and  eventually  to  the  introduction 
of  a totally  new  principle  of  architectural  com- 
position: not  necessarily,  indeed,  for  the  Italian, 
in  which  the  semicircular  arch  is  so  freely 
used,  and  the  Saracenic,  in  which  the  pointed 
and  horse-shoe  arches  prevail,  whilst  the  hori- 
zontal principle  was  somewhat  obscured  in 
them,  yet  seldom  exhibited  any  thing  of  its 
opposite. 

A great  many  theories  had  been  proposed 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  most  of  them  had  been  directed  to  the 
origin  of  the  Gothic  arch,  as  though  that  and 
Gothic  architecture  were  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  Gothic  arch  existed  before  the 
development  of  the  Gothic  system  of  archi- 
tecture—it  existed  in  the  Saracenic  and  in  the 
Hindoo  systems,  which  exhibited  the  struggle 
between  wild  fancy  and  arbitrary  rules,  and 
differed  as  widely  in  their  principles  of  com- 
position from  the  so-called  Gothic  of  Christian 
nations,  as  they  did  from  the  architecture  of 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Two  favourite  notions  as 
to  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  were — the 
first,  that  it  arose  from  the  accidental  formation 
of  Gothic  arches  by  interlacing  semicircular 
arches  one  with  another ; the  other,  that  it  was 
an  imitation  in  masonry  of  an  avenue  of  trees. 
The  former  would  lead  them  about  as  far 
towards  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  the  invention  of  letters  would  towards  the 
formation  of  an  epic  poem.  Nay,  it  was  per- 
haps even  a mistake  to  say  that  the  pointed 
arch  was  so  discovered,  as  at  least  in  the  earlier 
examples  of  interlacing  arches  the  principle  of 
the  pointed  arch  was  not  exhibited.  The  mere 
form  was  shewn,  but  not  the  arrangement  of 
the  stones  necessary  to  give  that  stability  which 
belonged  to  the  true  arch.  The  second  notion 
might  be  fanciful  and  poetical,  but  it  was  totally 
overthrown  by  what  could  be  proved  of  the 
gradual  development  of  Gothic  art,  which  was 
not  the  mere  invention  of  one  man,  but  the 
product  of  the  collective  genius  and  necessities 
of  a race  of  men.  No  system  of  architecture 
was  ever  the  invention  of  the  individual  man, 
but  was  rather  a work  of  nature,  in  which  she 
used  mankind  as  her  instruments.  The  forma- 
tion of  a style  of  architecture  was  in  almost  all 
cases  the  work  of  ages.  Grecian  architecture, 
indeed,  appeared,  like  other  arts  in  Greece,  to 
have  risen  almost  suddenly  to  something  like 
perfection  in  the  age  of  Pericles ; but  it  was 
not  the  less  a result  of  the  activity  of  many 
minds.  One  man  might  have  invented  the 
Doric,  another  the  Corinthian  capital ; but 
those  were  deviations  in  the  practice,  and  in- 
volved no  change  in  the  principle  of  the  art. 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  — the  same  principle 
was  observable  through  all.  They  all  evidently 
belonged  to  one  age,  one  people.  Abundant 
proof  existed  in  the  architectural  works  of  the 
middle  ages  to  shew  that  Gothic  architecture 
grew  out  of  classical  architecture,  by  a very 
gradual  process.  The  first  step  towards  so 


great  a change  was  the  introduction  of  the  arch, 
which  was  at  first  applied  to  window  openings, 
then  to  roofings  over  narrow  passages  and 
small  apartments,  and  eventually  to  covering 
in  large  spaces,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pantheon 
and  tiie  basilicas.  At  first  the  round-headed 
openings  were  the  exception,  afterwards  they 
became  the  rule.  At  first  they  were  used  chiefly 
as  ornamental  features  in  the  art,  eventually 
they  became  the  most  important  elements  in 
its  constructive  system. 

In  the  dark  ages  which  immediately  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  architec- 
ture, in  common  with  other  liberal  arts,  fell 
into  almost  total  desuetude.  A few  Christian 
temples  were  reared  amid  the  decaying  cities 
of  the  empire  out  of  the  materials  which  they 
supplied,  and  old  columns  of  various  lengths 
and  thicknesses,  and  of  different  architectural 
styles,  were  ranged  together  to  support  a roof 
within  the  walls  of  some  Pagan  temple. 
Whatever  was  known  of  the  art  lay  then  with 
the  monks;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  even 
at  a period  when  the  ornamental  arts  had  al- 
most ceased  to  be,  and  civilisation  seemed  fast 
waning  from  the  world,  constructive  skill,  in- 
volving a large  amount  of  mathematical  science, 
appeared  yet  to  make  advances.  1 he  huge 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  then 
the  seat  of  art,  was  erected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  many  smaller  domes,  as  well  as  large 
vaults,  were  constructed  in  various  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  Lombardy.  The  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture of  this  period  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
constitute  a stvle,  so  much  was  it  made  up  of 
heterogeneous  materials  and  conflicting  princi- 
ples. 

It  was  natural  that  where  innumerable  de- 
caying palaces  and  temples  afforded  abundance 
of  material  to  the  builder,  ready  wrought  to 
smooth  surfaces  and  ornamental  forms,  that 
such  should  be  appropriated  and  put.  together 
without  regard  to  any  rules  of  combination  to 
which  they  were  originally  subject.  Probably 
the  irregularities  in  the  Byzantine  and  Lom- 
bard buildings  formed  the  primary  reason  why, 
in  the  succeeding  styles  which  grew  out  of 
them,  and  which  were  classed  together  under 
the  general  term  Gothic,  a perfect  regularity 
of  design  seemed  never  to  have  been  aimed  at. 
With  the  eleventh  century  commenced  a new 
era  in  architecture.  Something  of  a more  de- 
terminate style,  one  more  subject  to  rule  and 
system,  began  then  to  be  developed.  1 he 
Duorao  of  Pisa,  founded  in  1015,  exhibited 
more  of  design  and  a higher  feeling  of  art  than 
any  of  the  buildings  in  the  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  styles  which  had  preceded  it;  and 
a religious  fervour,  combined  with  a widely- 
spreadingsense  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  awakened 
an  active  spirit  for  the  erection  and  embellish- 
ment of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. The  example  set  at  Pisa  was  speedily 
followed  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  Lom- 
bardy, and  Romagna ; and  cathedrals,  bap- 
tistries, and  campanili  were  erected  in  imitation 
of  each  other.  Almost  simultaneously,  build- 
ings in  similar,  though  not  in  identically  the 
same  styles,  arose  in  Germany,^  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England.  \V  e call  them 
usually  Norman  in  the  latter,  Romanesque  in 
the  former.  One  principal  point  in  which  the 
latter  differed  from  the  Italian,  was  in  their 
giving  less  importance  to  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  design  and  more  to  the  perpendicular  ; 
in  the  sharper  rise  of  the  roofs,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  their  gables  or  pedimental  ends. 
They  made,  too,  a further  advance  in  the  up- 
ward tendency,  from  the  low  temples  of  Greece 
to  the  lofty  vaulting  and  spires  ot  the  Gothic 
cathedral. 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the 
reasons  why  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy  did 
not  grow  up  to  a perfect  system,  he  continued  : 
They  found  that  in  the  Romanesque  of  Italy 
the  'horizontal  principle  prevailed.  Small 
arcades,  very  similar  to  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  Norman  buildings  of  England,  rose  tier 
over  tier  on  the  fa9ades  and  sides  of  their 
buildings,  just  as  they  did  in  some  of  the  old 
Rhenish  churches,  and  in  parts  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey;  but  the 
former  were  separated  into  tiers  by  horizontal 
cornices,  the  latter  into  upright  compartments 
by  perpendicular  strings  and  buttresses.  It 
was  not  until  the  upward  principle  was  carried, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  to  its 
full  development,  that  the  incompatibility  of 
the  two  systems  was  felt.  The  Gothic  arch 
was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  from  Ger- 
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many  ; but  it  was  scarcely  at  all  practised  in 
that  country,  though  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
it  continued  almost  in  exclusive  use  for  nearly 
another  century.  He  now  came  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  pointed  style,  to 
which  the  term  Gothic  had  been  more  ex- 
clusively applied,  arose  out  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Romanesque,  in  regard  to  which  he 
adopted  Hope’s  view,  that  pointed  architecture 
arose  out  of  a constructive  necessity,  and  that 
the  testhetical  (or  that  department  of  art  which 
related  to  the  beauty  of  design)  was  adapted 
to  the  mechanical — not  the  mechanical  wrought 
out  to  suit  the  aesthetical.  It  was  from  the 
introduction  of  pointed  arches,  as  a constructive 
convenience  in  the  roofs,  that  they  descended 
into  the  less  important  parts  of  the  structure, 
and  became,  by  degrees,  the  universal  form. 
The  transverse  limb  of  the  cross,  in  the  plan 
of  a cathedral,  is  usually  narrower  than  the 
longitudinal  one;  but  the  roof  being  of  one 
height  over  both,  it  became  a problem  in  con- 
struction how  to  raise  the  arched  roof  over  the 
narrower  space  to  an  equal  height  with  that 
over  the  wider  space,  commencing,  as  they 
both  must,  from  one  horizontal  base-line;  and 
the  pointed  arch  having  been  adopted  as  the 
better  form  for  the  narrow  space,  the  next  step 
was,  for  the  greater  harmony  in  the  forms,  to 
use  it  likewise  for  the  wider  opening.  This, 
from  an  examination  of  the  early  churches  on 
the  Rhine,  VVhewell  found  to  have  been  the 
course  followed  prior  to  the  general  adoption 
of  the  pointed  arch  in  doors,  windows,  &c. 
After  enlarging  upon  this  branch  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  lecturer  referred  to  the  interest  now 
felt  in  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  that  which  was  re- 
garded a century  since  as  the  result  of  wild  and 
undirected  fancy,  had  now  been  reduced  to  rule, 
and  distinguished  into  styles  and  substyles. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  a notice  of 
English  Gothic  architecture.  The  term  Gothic, 
as  applied  to  the  art,  was  introduced  more 
than  a century  since  as  a term  of  contempt. 
It  had  since,  in  popular  parlance,  been  li- 
mited to  the  style  denoted  by  the  pointed  arch  ; 
but  he  should  use  it  in  a wider  sense,  and  in- 
clude under  it  the  earlier  forms  of  Saxon  and 
1!  Norman.  The  term  Saxon  had  been  com- 
monly applied  to  all  the  earlier  English  build- 
ings characterised  by  the  use  of  the  semi- 
circular arch  ; but  it  was  now  limited  by  ar- 
chaBologists  to  such  erections  as  were  prior  to 
the  conquest,  while  those  whose  dates  were 
between  that  era  and  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  were  called  Norman.  True 
Saxon  remains  were  of  very  infrequent  occur 
rence — so  few,  indeed,  that  they  had  not  data 
sufficient  to  deduce  from  them  any  definite 
rules  of  style.  As  far  as  the  scanty  materials 
enable  us  to  judge,  Saxon  buildings  were 
characterised  by  great  simplicity.  Few  orna- 
mental mouldings  were  used,  although  rude 
sculpture  was  probably  introduced  — the 
windows  were  small,  and  in  church  towers  two 
frequently  occurred  together  divided  by  a sort 
of  baluster.  Triangular  headed  openings  were 
sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  arches.  Alternate 
long  and  short  quoins  at  the  external  angles 
of  walls,  and  a particular  distribution  of  stones 
or  Roman  bricks,  called  herring-bone  work, 
were  among  the  most  readily  distinguishable 
characteristics  of  the  style,  but  must  not  be 
too  much  depended  on.  In  the  Norman  style 
all  the  large  arches  and  most  of  the  small 
ones  were  simple  segments  of  circles — gene- 
rally semicircles,  sometimes  parts  of  a circle 
less  than  a semicircle,  and  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  parts  greater  than  a semicircle.  The 
last  are  called  horse-shoe  arches.  Very  com- 
monly in  large  buildings,  and  not  unfrequently 
even  in  small  churches,  the  principal  arches 
are  very  highly  enriched.  When  such  was 
the  case,  they  consisted  generally  of  several 
concentric  portions  placed  one  within  another, 
the  arch  stones  of  each  being  ornamented  in 
a manner  easily  distinguishable  from  later 
styles.  In  pointed  architecture  the  moublings 
take  the  direction  of  the  members  to  which 
they  are  applied — in  a pillar  perpendicular,  in 
a cornice  or  capital  horizontal,  in  an  arch  fol- 
lowing the  curve, — and  although  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  some  sculptural  enrichment,  as  the 
I toothed  in  early  English,  the  ball  flower  in  the 
I decorated,  square  flower  in  the  perpendicular, 

I and  running  foliage  in  all,  those  were  not 
I looked  upon  as  purt3  of  the  mouldings,  but 
• merely  as  applied  ornaments.  In  Norman 
r works  the  embellishment  was  regarded  as 


forming  in  itself  the  moulding,  and  it  might 
but  partially  follow  the  members. 

Mr.  Sealy  enlarged  on  the  characteristic  or- 
naments of  the  Norman  style,  which  he  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  drawings.  The  Nor- 
man style  was  marked  by  a rude  and  massive 
character,  the  walls  being  of  great  thickness, 
the  buttresses  of  small  projection,  the  vault- 
ings plain  and  heavy,  the  piers  short  and 
massive,  the  windows  small  and  not  numerous. 
Norman  architecture  prevailed  in  England 
for  about  a century  'and  a quarter.  The 
plainest  and  heaviest  fabrics  may  usually  be 
taken  as  belonging  to  its  first  period.  Gradu- 
ally the  buildings  became  lighter,  loftier,  and 
more  ornate.  The  pointed  arch  was  introduced 
before  the  characteristic  features  of  this  style 
were  lost,  and  they  not  unfrequently  found 
pointed  arches  ornamented  with  chevron  and 
other  Norman  mouldings,  or  mixed  and  alter- 
nating with  rounded  arches.  * * * To- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  a great 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  architecture. 
The  gradations  by  which  this  change  was  ac- 
complished were  more  obvious  in  continental 
buildings  ; but  in  this  country  a new  style 
sprung  up,  and  though  its  movement  may  be 
traced,  it  reached  to  a high  degree  of  develop- 
ment with  great  rapidity.  The  pointed  arch 
entirely  superseded  the  segmental  forms — the 
characteristic  carvings  of  the  Norman  were 
again  sparingly  used,  and  then  altogether 
abandoned.  The  mouldings  became  more 
complicated  ; enrichments  were  used  in  the 
hollow  ones  only,  and  consisted  sometimes  of 
foliage  and  figures,  but  more  commonly  of  an 
ornament  called  the  “toothed  ornament.” 
After  pointing  out  the  more  minute  characters 
of  the  change — as  the  enlarged  use  of  folia- 
ceous  embellishments,  which  probably  never 
attained  to  greater  perfection  than  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  he  proceeded — In  the  first  ex- 
amples of  the  new  style  the  most  frequent  form 
of  window-arch  was  the  lancet;  afterwards 
they  were  more  commonly  equilateral,  and 
sometimes  obtuse  or  depressed.  Flat  segments 
were  not  unfrequent  over  doors.  In  the  early 
English  style,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  windows  were  not  of 
that  complex  structure  which  prevailed  in  the 
next  century,  and  which  was  carried  to  an 
excess  in  the  fifteenth.  They  consisted  of 
single  openings,  like  Norman  windows,  though 
they  were  frequently  set  together  in  groups  of 
three,  four,  and  five,  and  sometimes  of  even 
seven  or  nine.  Foliations  in  the  window  heads 
were  not  used  till  the  end  of  the  style,  and  then 
hut  sparingly.  The  western  doors  of  large 
churches  were  frequently  double  and  divided 
by  a shaft,  while  the  tympanum  above  had  a 
quatrefoil  or  other  panel,  which  probablv  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  mullions  in  windows. 
The  piers  of  this  style  retained  little  of  the 
massi  vecharacterof  the  Norman.  Towers  were 
carried  to  great  height  (though  in  the  Norman 
style  they  were  often  of  considerable  elevation), 
and  the  spire  was  added.  Groined  roofs  were 
frequent,  and  exhibited  a more  complete  ar- 
rangement of  the  vaulting  ribs  than  had  been 
the  case  in  the  preceding  age,  though  simple 
as  compared  with  those  constructed  in  the  two 
following  centuries,  and  of  which  such  fine  ex- 
amples occur  in  St.  Mary  RedclifFe  Church. 

After  referring  to  a magnificent  specimen 
of  the  style  of  which  he  had  been  speaking, 
(Salisbury  Cathedral),  the  lecturer  proceeded. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  art  was  showing  symptoms  of  a fresh 
transition.  The  practice  of  including  several 
windows  under  one  drip  became  general,  and 
the  windows  were  made  to  stand  recessed  in 
the  wall.  The  arched  space  was  frequently 
pierced  with  quatrefoiled  or  trefoiled  openings, 

; nd  ultimately  the  portions  of  wall  dividing 
the  windows  were  reduced,  and  they  became 
mullions  ; so  that  what  had  been  separate  win- 
dows became  but  compartments  of  one  large 
window,  the  head  of  which  was  filled  up  with 
geometrical  tracery.  Foliations  to  thewindows, 
frequently  terminating  in  an  ornament  called 
“ a cusp,”  became  universal,  and  the  decorated 
window  was  formed.  The  forms  of  the  piers, 
mouldings,  doors,  porches,  &e.,  underwent  a 
change;  the  groinings  also  became  more  ela- 
borate, the  buttresses  more  ornate,  the  foliage 
was  wrought  into  more  definite  forms,  and 
assumed  a sharpness  of  outline.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  new  style  was  observable 
in  some  parts  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  York 
presented  some  of  the  finest  examples,  par- 


ticularly at  its  western  end  ; and,  indeed,  most 
cathedrals  had  portions  of  this  period,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  Bristol  Cathedral  was  to  be 
referred.  From  the  great  profusion  of  its 
ornamental  sculpture,  the  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century  had  been  called  the  decorated. 
Like  other  styles,  it  had  its  local  varieties,  and 
underwent  some  changes  during  its  continu- 
ance. The  most  marked  of  these  was  the 
substitution  of  what  was  called  “ flowing  tra- 
cery ” for  the  geometrical  tracery  in  the 
windows.  The  west  window  of  York  was  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  example. 

“ All  that’s  bright  must  fade, 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest 
and  the  decorated,  which  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  of  all  the  styles  of  gothic 
architecture,  had  the  shortest  duration.  It 
prevailed  little  more  than  70  years,  and  then 
gave  way,  by  rather  rapid  changes,  to  the 
perpendicular,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
direction  of  the  window- tracery  and  panelling, 
which  latter  was  lavishly  used  in  canopies, 
screens,  and  even  over  the  internal  surface  of 
walls.  The  groinings  now  became  more  com- 
plicated, and  that  wonderfully  elaborate  form 
of  roof,  called  fan- tracery,  was  introduced.  A 
greater  sameness  prevailed  in  the  mouldings, 
in  the  form  of  the  piers,  and  in  the  sculptural 
enrichments.  Among  the  latter  the  eternal 
vine-foliage  prevailed,  as  though  it  had  been 
cast  in  moulds.  Perpendicular  or  florid  archi- 
tecture, with  all  its  faults,  poss*  ssed  many  and 
great  beauties,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  complete  and 
general  debasement  of  Gothic  art  began.  The 
buildings  erected  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, where  they  displayed  any  of  the  Gothic 
character  at  all,  exhibited  it  so  reft  of  its 
original  beauty,  jas  to  have  earned  the  classifi- 
cation, “ the  debased  English”  style. 


NOTE  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  say  the  Liverpool 
Standard,  is  now  drawing  towards  completion  ; 
the  spire  already  forming  a prominent  object 
in  the  landscape  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  in  the  decorated  style  of  Edward  III.;  of 
red  freestone;  with  windows  chiefly  of  two 
lights,  and  somewhat  contracted  in  dimensions, 
with  heavy  mullions  and  tracery  of  stone.  In 
the  pointed  arches,  the  tracery  is  filled  in 
with  apostolic  heads,  and  in  the  transept 
windows,  with  emblems  of  the  evangelists. 
An  oak-leaf  and  acorn  border,  executed  in  the 
primary  colours,  runs  round  all  the  windows. 
The  benches  are  fitted  up  with  Honduras 
mahogany,  having  sloping  backs,  aud  tei  minut- 
ing with  ornamental  ends,  and  without  dis- 
tinction between  the  ffjee  and  the  appropriated 
portion  of  the  809  kneeling*  provided.  Ffie 
chancel  vista  is  extensive,  aud  the  roof  is  lofty  : 
the  architect  is  Mr.  John  Huy,  of  Liverpool. 
Designs  for  the  three  chancel  windows  are  said 
to  have  been  received  from  various  quarters, 
those  selected  being  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne. 
The  windows  were  glazed  by  Mr.  James  For- 
rest of  the  Old  Hayma.  ket.  This  church  is  ex- 
pected to  open  next  month. In  the  council, 

lately,  it  was  stated  by  the  Courts  of  law  and  St. 
George’s  Hall  Committee,  that  had  not  the  in- 
tention of  enriching  the  pediment  arisen  from 
accidental  circumstances,  it  would  at  the  first 
have  been  thrown  open  to  public  competition, 
and  that  as  many  other  parts  of  the  building- 
would  require  similar  euricbments,  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  to  the  artists  of  Liver- 
pool und  other  places,  of  eompeiing  for  the 
supply  of  the  requisite  plans  and  designs. — • — 
The  Gardens’  Committee  have  prepared  a code 
of  rules,  under  which  the  Botanic  Gardens  for 
the  future  will  be  open  to  the  public  daily, 
Sunday  included,  and  the  Conservatory  once 

a month. 1 he  talk  about  the  want  of  water 

to  flush  the  sewers  and  drains,  says  the  Mail, 
has  again  brought  out  the  oft-repeated  sugges- 
tion to  raise  a sufficient  supply  by  steam- 
engine  from  the  river,  and  force  it  into  reser- 
voirs for  the  purpose.  These  might  also  be 
used  as  swimming  baths,  thus  restoring  to  the 
poor  the  right  of  salt-water  bathing,  taken 
away  by  the  formation  of  the  docks. 


Improvements  at  Yeovil. — A new  mar- 
ket-house, town-ball,  and  small-debts  court, 
are  shortly  to  be  erected  at  here. 
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K1LPECK  CHURCH,  HEREFORDSHIRE.  | 

This  exceedingly  interesting  building  is  I 
distant  from  Hereford  about  eight  miles,  in  a i 
fertile  and  beautiful  part  of  the  county,  on  the  ; 
borders  of  Wales,  and  which  in  earlier  times 
was  considered  as  a part  of  that  country.  Its  ' 
history  is  brief,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  quarto  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject, gives  us  the  earliest  piece  of  legitimate 
history  connected  with  it,  when  he  says  “in  ! 
1134  the  present  church  (dedicated  to  St.  ! 
David),  along  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  castle,*  and  all  right  and  possessions  apper- 
taining to  them,  were  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester,  by  Hugh,  son  of  William  Fitz 
Norman,  lord  of  Kilpeck  Castle.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  baron  had  built  the  church. 
Either  he  or  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester  estab- 
lished here  a small  cell  or  priory,  dependent 
on  the  larger  house.  In  the  time  of  Thomas 
Spofford,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1422  to  1428), 
the  dependent  cell  is  said  to  have  been  united 
to  the  abbey.  On  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VIII.,  the  site  of  the  Priory 
of  Kilpeck  was  sold  to  Baldwin  Treville,  from 
whom  it  descended,  either  by'  purchase  or 
heirship,  to  the  Booths,  and  then  to  the  Clives, 
in  which  last  family  it  still  remains.” 

The  interest  of  this  church,  as  an  early  ex- 
ample of  architecture  was  pointed  out  by  King, 
in  his  Munimenta  Antigua , 1805,  vol.  iv.,  p.  96, 
but  he  does  not  do  more  than  direct  attention 
to  it,  and  it  was  neglected,  owing  probably  to 
its  secluded  situation,  in  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  country,  until  the  publication  of  a view 

* “ The  Castle  of  Kilpeck,  by  Herchenfeld,  now  longeth 
to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  ; sum  mines  of  the  walls  yet  stand. 
The  Priory  stood  from  the  Castle  a quarter  of  a’mile.”  — 
Leland,  Itinerary, 


and  account  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1833,  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Parker,  after  which  Mr. 
Lewis’s  volume,  and  the  notice  of  its  very 
curious  sculptures,  given  in  the  Archceologia, 
again  brought  it  into  notice. 

The  church  is  small,  measuring  G6  feet  by 
26,  and  bears  a very  strong  resemblance  in 
design,  to  that  at  Barfreston,  Kent.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  chancel,  the  apse  lighted 
by  three  deeply  splayed  windows.  The  chancel 
arch  is  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  and 
foliage.  The  north  door  is  also  richly  orna- 
mented in  the  same  way,  the  pillar  on  the  left 
side  having  the  knights  sculptured  upon  it, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Gage  Rokewode  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  30. 
This  door,  which  is  partially  concealed  in  our 
view  by  the  comparatively  modern  wooden 
porch,  is  of  most  remarkable  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  in  a fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Indeed,  the  uninjured  state  of  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  this  very  remarkable 
church  is  surprising,  and  the  singular  pro- 
jecting heads  seen  upon  the  western  wall  are 
quite  perfect,  and  very  strikingly  peculiar  in 
effect.  The  Hat  buttresses  of  the  church,  and 
the  highly  enriched  corbel  table,  which  runs 
entirely  round  it,  abound  in  variety  and  bold- 
ness of  execution.  The  original  windows  are 
round-headed.  That  in  the  western  wall  has 
the  pillars  and  moulding  elaborately  sculptured 
with  interlaced  scroll-work,  the  capitals  being 
lion’s  heads.  This  church,  as  it  possesses  its 
wall  entire  according  to  its  original  design, 
j is  more  interesting  than  that  at  Barfreston, 
i the  western  wall  having  there  been  destroved, 
and  that  portion  of  the  building  rebuilt  in  a 
more  modern  taste.  It  is  altogether  a singu- 
larly perfect  specimen  of  a highly  decorated 


village  church  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  repair  and  restore  it  where 
necessary.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  as 
it  presents  so  little  of  decay  and  ruin,  that  the 
restorations  may  be  done  with  the  slightest 
possible  change  in  its  venerable  features.  The 
modernization  of  Barfreston  has  destroyed 
much  of  its  interest,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a 
new  building  on  an  old  model.  F.  W.  F. 


CARVED  OAK  DOORS  IN  READING. 

The  annexed  is  a drawing  of  a carved  oak 
door,  situate  in  Gun-street,  Reading.  The 
building  to  which  it  belongs  is  called  “ The 
Oracle,”  a place  formerly  used  by  clothiers. 

The  entrance  to  the  court-yard  or  offices  is 
through  a handsome  stone  gateway,  supported 
by  two  elegant  composite  columns  much  worn 
by  the  hand  of  time  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Reading  folks,  who,  I regret  to  say,  cannot  fully 
appreciate  the  interest  which  this  gateway  pos- 
sesses. I sincerely  trust  before  long,  some  one 
will  be  found  to  persuade  the  townspeople  to 
restore  it. 

On  the  cross  panels  of  the  doors  are  the 
initials  “ J.  K.”  and  the  date  1628.  The  scale 
of  the  drawing  is  half  an  inch  to  a foot. 

13,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury.  G.  T.  J. 

*.*  The  Oracle , Reading. — In  1624  Mr. 
John  Kendrick,  a successful  woollen  merchant, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  7i500/.  to  Reading,  his 
birth-place,  for  the  erection  of  a house  in  which 
the  poor  might  be  employed,  and  to  provide 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  clothing  trade, 
working  in  wool,  and  preparing  materials  lor 
dyeing.  With  this  sum  the  corporation  pur* 
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OAK  DOOR,  FROM  THE  ORACLE, 


AT  READING. 


chased  land,  and  erected  the  structure,  now 
known  as  “ The  Oracle,”  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Coates, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Reading,  says  it  did 
not  appertain  to  the  buildings  previously  on 
the  site,  but  was  given  to  the  edifice  erected  by 
the  corporation  under  Kendrick’s  will,  and 
might  have  had  “ its  origin  from  the  handsome 
entrance  or  portico,  in  Minster-street;  such 
an  entrance  or  portico  being  frequently  termed 
an  oriel,  an  appellation  which  might  easily  be 
corrupted  to  Oracle.”  Another  writer,  Mr. 
Man,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  derivation,  and 
considers  it  had  its  name  from  the  principal 
ingredient  used  in  dyeing,  “ a drug  originally 
brought  from  the  Canary  Islands,  called 
Orchal,  but  imported  into  ’this  country  from 
Italy,  where  it  was  called  Oricello,  in  Latin 
Oricola  / from  either  of  which  1 presume  the 
Oracle  might  derive  its  present  name.”  Large 
1 quantities  were  stored  up  in  some  part  of  the 
1 establishment,  which  might  be  called  the  Or- 
chal House,  and  from  the  frequent  use  made 
1 of  the  term,  be  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
' of  the  building. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  term  Oriel  (Oryole  and 
1 Oryall)  was  applied  differently  from  what  it 
i is  now.  Mr.  Hamper  shews  six  applications 
i of  it  (Arclueologia,  Vol.  XXIII.)  namely,  1, 
i to  a penthouse;  2,  a porch  attached  to  any 
i edifice  ; 3,  a gatehouse  ; 4,  an  upper  story;  5, 

: a loft;  and  6,  a minstrels’  gallery.  The  first  of 
i these  (a  penthouse,  or  covered  way)  he  thinks 
i the  original  application  of  the  term,  and  con- 
j jectures  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from 
i the  Saxon,— over-hele  ( o'er-liele ) being  an  esta- 
1 blished  English  word,  signifying  to  cover  over.* 

At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building 

* Hf.il,  to  cover  a building  with  tiles,  or  other  materials. 

1 Piers  Plowman  notices  the  cloister  of  a convent  as  “ y/iyled 
' with  lede,”—  Britton's  Architectural  Dictionary, 


in  question,  however,  the  word  oriel  appears  to 
have  been  applied  solely,  as  now,  to  a large 
bay,  or  projecting  window,  and  would  certainly 
not  have  been  applied  to  such  a gateway  as 
that  at  the  Oracle. 

The  condition  of  this  gateway  is  disgraceful 
to  the  corporation;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  funds 
appertaining  to  the  charity  are  better  looked 
after  than  the  buildings  are. 

Some  remains  of  Tudor  work  may  be  ob- 
served in  parts  of  the  establishment,  serving  to 
shew  either  that  the  buildings  on  the  ground, 
when  the  corporation  bought  it,  were  not 
wholly  destroyed,  or  that  portions  were  worked 
in.  One  apartment,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  gateway,  now  used  for  the  infant  school, 
has  a handsome  stone  chimney-piece  of  Tudor 
character,  with  carved  pateras  in  the  cornice, 
and  a strawberry-leaf  termination.  The  room  is 
otherwise  fitted  up  with  handsome  wood-work 
of  about  the  same  date  as  the  gates  here  given. 

Respecting  these  we  may  remark,  that  they 
closely  resemble  the  pair  of  gates  in  the  fa?ade 
of  Northumberland  House,  Strand. 

Students  who  possess  the  whole  of  our 
journal,  will  find  advantage  in  comparing  the 
various  examples  of  parts  of  buildings  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages,  and 
tracing  the  alterations  which  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent dates.  In  addition  to  what  we  may 
consider  the  beauty  or  interest  of  particular 
examples,  we  are  influenced  in  our  selection 
by  a desire  to  furnish  those  who  preserve  The 
Builder,  withauseful  series,  illustrative  of 
architectural  history  and  progress. 


York  Cathedral. — We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Hudson,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  has  proposed 
a scheme  for  throwing  open  the  west  end  of 
this  noble  cathedral,  to  be  accomplished  by 
public  subscription,  and  heads  the  list  him- 
self with  500/. 


RAFFAELLE’S  APPOINTMENT  AS  ARCHI- 
TECT OF  ST.  PETER’S,  AT  ROME. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  (Latin) 
brief  of  Leo  X.,  by  which  llaffaelle  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  Roman  cathedral.* 

TO  RAFFAEI.LE  URBINATE. 

As,  besides  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  you 
are  known  to  excel  all  men— the  architect 
Bramatite  has  thought  you  of  a similar  quali- 
fication in  the  art  of  construction  ; so  much  so, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  has  declared,  that  to 
you  the  building  of  the  Roman  temple  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  by  him  begun,  could 
be  entirely  intrusted  ; and  as  you  have  proved 
to  us,  by  the  model  of  the  work,  and  all  other 
explanation  demanded  of  you,  given  in  alearned 
and  abundant  manner ; — We,  to  whom  nothing 
is  a more  ancient  care,  than  that  this  sanctuary 
should  be  as  well  most  magnificently,  as  most 
quickly  constructed  ; We  make  you  the  master 
of  this  work,  with  the  stipend  of  three  hun- 
dred gold  coins,  which  shall  be  provided  for 
you  by  the  managers  of  those  sums,  which  are 
yearly  assessed,  and  reported  to  us  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  sanctuary;  and  I command 
them  to  pay  to  you  this  salary  in  equal  por- 
tions, in  time  due,  if  you  request  so,  even  with- 
out delay,  by  the  single  month.  You,  however, 
we  exhort,  that  you  may  undertake  the  care  of 
this  office  in  the  manner,  that  you  will  pay  due 
attention  in  its  execution,  as  well  for  your  own 
consideration  and  name— of  which,  moreover, 
you  have  to  lay  a good  foundation  in  your 
youthful  years — as  of  our  hopes  and  fatherly 
benevolence  to  you ; as  the  dignity  and  celebrity 
of  the  sanctuary  itself,  which  throughout  the 
world  has  been  always  considered  the  largest 
and  most  holy — and  of  the  piety  which  is  due 
from  us  (all)  to  the  very  Prince  of  Apostles. 

Given  on  the  Cal. of  Aug.  Year  Two.  Rome. 

* Pet.  Bembo,  Epistol,  Leoni*  X.,  P,  M,  Lugdun,  1538, 
8vo.,  p.192,  0 ’  *  1 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  RESIDENCES 
FOR  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 

The  proportion  which  house-rent  bears  to 
other  items  of  expenditure,  is  probably  much 
greater  with  most  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis than  those  of  provincial  towns.  It  is 
true  that  this  arises,  not  entirely  from  causes 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove,  but  from 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  all  densely- 
populated  places,  from  the  continual  influx  of 
new  residents,  and  from  competition  for  the 
advantages  of  central  situations.  And  it  is 
also  probable,  that  the  constant  desire,  which 
many  feel,  of  appearing  better  ofF  in  the  world 
than  they  really  are, — a desire  which  is  often 
so  contemptible,  and  to  which  every  real  com- 
fort of  life  is  sacrificed, — contributes  to  prevent 
alteration.  A stranger  from  a country  town, 
walking  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
seeing  houses  of  nothing  less  than  four  or  five 
stories  in  height,  naturally  wonders  where  the 
poor, or  the  working  population,  live.  He  turns 
out  of  the  great  arteries  into  streets  of  second 
and  third  rate  character,  hut  still  the  houses 
are  on  a similar  scale,  such  as  he  would  hardly 
consider  suitable  for  those,  who  possess  only  a 
moderate  income  from  the  source  of  a trade  or 
profession.  He  has  always  seen  streets  of 
small  houses,  inhabited  by  the  industrious 
classes,  within  a moderate  distance  of  the 
localities  where  their  employments  lay  ; hut  for 
any  thing  of  that  description  he  may  long  look 
in  vain  in  the  metropolis,  and  will  not  readily 
find  a solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  evils  which  result  from  houses  having 
been  built  exclusively  for  the  rich,  affect  pain- 
fully the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  are  the 
occasion  of  constant  embarassment  in  every 
class  of  society.  The  industrious  working- 
man, instead  of  possessing  a comfortable  home, 
suited  to  his  income,  but  so  situated  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  innoxious  to  the  health  of  his 
children,  or  having  those  advantages  which,  in 
any  well-regulated  community,  should  be 
common  to  both  rich  and  poor,  is  compelled 
to  live  over  a stable,  or  to  crowd  his  family 
into  a cellar,  or  a single  hack  room.  In  all 
classes,  whether  the  tenement  be  a house  or  a 
lodging,  the  rent-day  exac's  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  income  than  it  might  under 
a proper  system  ; and  the  residue  is  felt  by  an 
immense  number  ofpersons,as  quite  insufficient 
for  those  necessities,  which  would  otherwise, 
and  ought  to  claim  a less  stinted  expenditure. 
Now,  we  believe  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  effect 
a very  important  saving  in  the  matter  of  rent, 
and  also  materially  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  all 
classes,  and  that,  too,  without  diminishing  the 
profits  of  landlords  and  others,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  interested  in  keeping  things  as 
they  at  present  are. 

In  London,  houses  are  often  ill-adapted  even 
for  residents  whose  income  is  sufficient;  but 
provision  for  the  different  kinds  of  accommo- 
dation required  by  other  persons,  has  clearly 
not  been  attempted.  The  lofty  houses  and  the 
appearance  of  wealth  every  where,  may  impose 
upon  the  stranger,  but  the  published  reports  of 
societies  and  commissions,  and  far  more  that 
deeper  misery,  which  never  meets  the  public 
eye,  would  at  once  urge  the  necessity  for  a 
different  plan.  That  change  then,  simply  is, 
to  build  residences  adapted  to  the  different 
wants  of  every  class. 

Though  the  notions  of  some  people  might, 
for  the  present,  suffer  a shock,  all  would  soon 
become  reconciled  to  a system  having  less 
pretension,  perhaps,  but  bringing  to  most  per- 
sons conveniences  which  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  estimate.  As  would  observe  a witty  writer, 
who  has  done  something  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cessive passion  for  “an  appearance”  in  “the 
world”  he  satirizes,  the  present  system  imposes 
upon  no  one  who  can  look  at  all  within  : if  I 
take  a four-storied  house,  and  live  in  the  back 
parlour  or  the  kitchen,  who  is  deceived  by  it, 
except  a countryman  : if  in  a second-floor, — 

“ Content  with  little,  I can  piddle  here 
On  broccoli  and  mutton  round  the  year 

why  should  I fear  all  the  world  knowing  it? 

If  the  value  of  land  in  the  metropolis  would 
prevent  a sufficient  return  of  rent  from  houses 
of  less  than  four  or  five  stories,  the  continental 
system  of  living  in  flats  could  be  resorted  to. 
W ith  this  arrangement  there  are  no  incon- 
veniences which  can  be  compared  with  those 
already  in  existence  ; and  the  convenience  and 


comfort  which  is  experienced  in  rooms  en  suite 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
ascent,  even  to  a residence  at  as  high  a level, 
as  many  of  those  in  the  houses  of  Paris. 
There  would  be  a general  staircase,  and  a 
porter’s  box  at  the  entrance;  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  contrive  the  means  of  access, 
so  that  as  much  privacy  would  be  ensured  a3 
could  be  desired.  Every  advantage  of  the 
single  residence,  as  regards  drainage,  and  even 
supply  of  water,  could  he  given  in  each  suite 
of  the  building  proposed  ; whilst  a little  con- 
sideration will  show,  that  a great  saving  might 
be  effected  in  construction.  For  example,  in 
three  houses,  the  same  number  of  staircases 
is  required,  but  in  a large  building  for  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  probably  not  more 
than  half  the  space  would  be  so  appropriated 
by  the  single  staircase. 

' It  is  true  that  actually  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  most  houses  in  London  are  occupied ; 
but  as  they  have  been  built  each  for  a single 
family,  the  inconveniences  are  great,  and  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  suffer  them.  In  the  arrangement 
proposed,  the  staircase  would  be  of  large  size, 
and  expressly  contrived  for  its  purpose  of  a 
public  thoroughfare,  whilst  the  suites  of  rooms 
opening  out  from  it  would  be  complete  resi- 
dences in  themselves.  In  some  of  the  houses 
at  present  let  in  sets  of  chambers,  part  of  the 
advantages  proposed  are  already  to  be  had, 
but  they  are  none  of  them  adapted  for  families, 
whilst  not  having  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
which  they  serve,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  all  the  conveniences  here  contemplated. 
The  small  number  of  such  places  adapted  for 
business  purposes  is  also  a great  impediment 
to  professional  men,  not  only  as  regards  rent, 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
accommodation  ; and  if  a number  of  buildings 
were  erected,  especially  adapted  for  the  object, 
these  alone  would  bring  in  a good  interest  on 
the  investment. — But  it  is  probable  that  many 
would  prefer  the  plan  of  building  outside  gal- 
leries of  access  to  each  floor,  with  external 
stairs,  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commission,  and  again  suggested 
recently.  The  advantages  here  would  be,  that 
each  residence  would  have  a separate  door, 
opening  out  from  the  gallery,  so  that  each 
tenant  would  be  able  to  ensure  himself  strict 
privacy,  and  would  have  great  convenience  for 
carrying  on  his  occupation.  In  some  cases, 
shops  would  be  opened,  similar  to  those  in  the 
ground  story,  as  the  galleries  would  be,  in 
many  cases,  of  considerable  extent,  and  would 
be  frequented  by  a sufficient  number  of  resi- 
dents and  strangers,  to  ensure  profit  in  certain 
kinds  of  business.  Still,  though  all  persons 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  along 
them,  they  would  not  be  crowded,  and  might 
perhaps  afford  a play-ground  for  children, — a 
want  much  felt  by  many  poor  families.*  We 
believe  that  such’  residences  might  be  built 
with  little  sacrifice  of  light  in  the  rooms,  and 
whole  streets  might  be  so  designed  that  archi- 
tectural effect  would  be  improved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  all  public  im- 
provements, and  the  opening  of  new  lines  of 
streets,  the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  industrious 
classes  is  not  considered,  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tectural improvement  of  the  town.  It  isfound 
that  these  great  streets  have  not  been  formed 
without  an  increase  of  misery  amongst  the  poor, 
who  were  previously  the  occupiers  of  the 
ground,  and  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one,  that  there  was  a most  favourable 
opportunity  for  building  dwellings  on  some 
principle  such  as  we  have  before  recommended. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  occasion  will 
be  allowed  to  pass,  of  doing  a simple  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  are  at  present  suffering 
from  the  results  of  late  “ improvements.”  Like 
certain  attempts  at  ventilation,  which  perhaps 
attain  their  object,  but  at  the  expense  of 
health,  these  streets  have  purified  bad  neigh- 
bourhoods, shortened  distances,  and  added  to 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  to  inflict  upon 
those  who  were  already  sufficiently  wretched, 
evils  immeasurably  greater  than  any  which 
the  promoters  have  removed  from  themselves. 

The  principle  we  wish  to  enforce,  then,  is 
that  of  providing,  under  various  modifications, 

* We  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  the  in- 
creasing want  ot  public  play-grounds.  Accidents  arc  con- 
tinually occurring  in  the  public  streets,  and  many  children 
are  enticed  away  from  home  by  the  companions  they  meet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evil  of  the  want  of  exercise  is  great. 
A large  increase  in  the  number  of  infant  schools  is  much  to 
be  desired, 


for  the  wants  of  each  class— so  that  any  indivi- 
dual may  domicile  himself  in  a convenient 
neighbourhood,  at  a greatly  reduced  expense — 
instead  of  building  only  for  one  description  of 
want,  and  one  class  of  tenants.  To  effect 
some  of  these  objects— in  the  mannerwhich  may 
best  meet  individual  tastes,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  erect  many  different  kinds  of  buildings,  as 
well  as  to  consider  carefully  the  system  to  be 
adopted  in  the  management  of  those  which  are 
to  receive  an  associated  community,  and  it 
may  be  our  object,  in  a future  number,  to  con- 
sider some  practical  suggestions,  having  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  development  of  this 
feature  in  the  proposal. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thiuty  infant  schools  are  to  be  established 
by  an  association  of  the  clergy  and  others  at 
Birmingham,  at  an  average  expense  of  300/. 
from  the  local  fund,  besides  grants  from  the 
National  Society  and  the  Privy  Council,  for 
each  room  that  is  to  he  built.  Thirty  sites 
have  been  selected,  and  a moiety  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  (1,000/.)  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed.  Holy  Cross  Church,  Pershore,  has 

been  enlarged  and  beautified,  or  at  least 
divested  of  the  old  beautification,  whitewash, 
&c.  Some  of  the  massive  dark  granite  pillars, 
which  ran  up  the  aisles,  have  been  thus  re- 
stored to  their  primitive  contrast  and  relief, 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  interior,  and 
give  the  whole  edifice  a different  aspect  from 
what  it  previously  presented.  On  Fri- 

day week,  during  the  heavy  gale,  the  spire 
of  Tregaron  Church  was  completely  blown  off. 

On  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same  cause, 

the  tall  chimney  at  the  Lifford  Chemical 
Works,  near  King’s  Norton,  was  blown  down. 

St.  James’s  Church,  Bath,  is  about  to  be 

restored,  at  an  expense  of  2,000/.,  by  the 
Rector,  aided  by  private  contributions.  It  will 

have  an  Italian  tower,  150  feet  in  height. 

On  Wednesday  week,  a filth  church  out  of  the 
ten  to  be  erected  at  Manchester  was  founded 
in  Butler-street,  Bradford-road.  It  is  to  be 

of  large  size,  and  named  St.  Philips. The 

new  chapel  of  St.  James,  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion at  Fairburn,  parish  of  Ledsham,  and  con- 
secrated on  the  17th  ult.,  is  a plain  edifice, 
consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle, 
and  built  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarry  of  Peckfield.  It  has  two  stained-glass 
windows,  by  Ward,  of  London  ; and  a third, 
by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  is  shortly  to  be 

added The  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the 

parish  church  of  Scarborough  has  reached 
2,400/.,  and  steadily  increases.  The  committee 
propose  to  limit  the  expenditure  to  3,500/. 
LTpwards  of  forty  applications  for  instructions 
have  been  received  from  architects  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  works  are  to  be  confined 
to  the  area  of  the  existing  walls.  All  the 
galleries  are  to  be  removed,  though  none  of 
the  usual  amount  of  accommodation  will  be 
sacrificed.  The  windows  are  to  be  restored 
after  the  best  architectural  remains  of  the 
church.  The  plans  are  to  be  sent  in  not  later 

than  1st  Feb.  next. The  ancient  grievance 

of  exorbitant  expectation,  if  not  equally  ex- 
horbitant  demand,  of  payment  to  domestics 
for  the  exhibition  of  Ilolyrood  Palace  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  has  prevented  many  a respectable 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  itself,  as  well  as  many 
of  its  occasional  visiters,  from  witnessing  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  royalty  there  and  else- 
where preserved,  is  still  persisted  in,  although 
complaints  have  frequently  been  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  keeper,  of 
the  existence  and  the  hardship  of  such  a 
grievance.  It  is  even  “ confidently  asserted, 
in  this  city,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Register , 
“ that  an  offer  was  made  to  the  housekeeper— 
not  the  duke  but  his  domestic— to  farm  the 
exhibition  of  the  palace  at  an  annual  rent.” 
The  municipal  authorities  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  pass  a resolution  expressive  of  their 
opinion  that  the  payment  of  Is.  by  each  party, 
notexceedingsix,  to  each  exhibitor, is  adequate 

remuneration. It  is  said  that  the  corners  of 

mouldings  and  pieces  of  corbel  heads  in  several 
of  the  galleries  of  the  Scott  Monument  at 
Edinburgh  have  been  chipped  off ; while  letters 
have  been  rudely  carved  into  the  stone  in 

various  parts  of  the  building ! It  has  been 

resolved,  by  the  Northern  Light-house  Board, 
to  erect  five  new  lighthouses;  one  upon  the 
Island  of  Sanna,  off  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  to 
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I lead  through  the  dangerous  navigation  of  that 
passage  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ; one  upon  the 
Island  of  Devaar,  to  open  up  Campbeltown 
Loch  as  a harbourof  refuge ; one  in  Lochindaal, 
Islay,  to  open  it  up  as  a harbour  of  refuge; 
N one  in  Kyle-Akin,  Skye,  as  a guide  through 
I that  inner  sound;  and  one  on  the  Island  of 
9 Graamsfty,  in  Hoy  Sound,  to  open  up  the  im- 

j portant  harbour  of  refuge  at  Stromness. 

I The  expenditure  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
fl  Works  for  October  and  November  has  been 
||  412,150/.  2s.  Id.  The  number  of  men  employed 

i on  28th  November  was  273,023. A cas'tel- 

J lated  tower,  designed  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Bristol, 
H is  to  be  erected  at  Guernsey,  to  commemorate 
D the  rare  occurrence  of  the  landing  of  the 
| sovereign,  and  to  serve  as  a telegraph  station 
i|  for  Alderney,  and  as  a look-out,  says  a con- 
I temporary,  for  royal  and  other  Hags.  ’ 


| DUTY  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED. 

I Sir, — I should  much  like  to  see  your  in- 
stinctive paper  the  medium  of  inculcating  a 
closer  connection  between  the  two  classes, 
employers  and  employed,  of  our  metropolis  ; 
H and  surely  your  Christian  readers,  who  are 
[|  looking  at  this  world  merely  as  the  wilderness 
B of  their  pilgrimage,  would  not  willingly',  though 
n many  do  inadvertently,  lay  such  a stress  on 
t the  minor  differences  of  station  in  this  life,  as 
3 to  treat  their  poorer  brethren  like  members  of 
B another  species.  Every  principal  ought  to 
; take  all  possible  pains  to  become  acquainted 
4 with  the  condition  of  all  under  him  ; and  then, 
I both  by  precept,  kindly  tendered,  and  example, 
I modestly  exhibited,  inculcate  a moral  and  re- 
ligious  life.  This  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
B stances  of  his  workmen  would  often  enable  a 
H master,  at  a very  small  sacrifice  to  himself,  to 
9 render  them,  on  any  trying  occasions,  such  as- 
i sistance  as  would  very  much  alleviate  the 
i!  troubles  incidental  to  poverty,  even  when  com- 
H bined  with  industry.  However  he  may  con- 
ceal  the  fact  from  himself,  every  master  who 
i does  not  strictly  perform  his  duty  towards  all 
ii  his  dependents,  will  find  hereafter  that  he  is 
U responsible  for  his  neglect.  I would  not  be 
M misunderstood  as  encouraging  a feeling  of 
i universal  equality ; on  the  contrary,  I would 
M have  every  one  strive  cheerfully  to  fulfil  the 
i|  duties  of  the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased 
a God  to  place  him  ; hut  I know  from  experi- 
U ence  that  a mild  and  humane  system  of  treat- 
l|  ment  is  more  likely  to  ensure  obedience  than 
l harsh,  overbearing  conduct. 

One  good  effect  of  attention  to  the  foregoing 
I suggestions,  would  be  to  check  the  awful 
n amount  of  swearing  now  commonly  practised 
[ by'  the  lower  classes,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say, 

> not  entirely  confined  to  them.  The  excuse  of 
ii  no  meaning  in  their  profane  expressions  may 
I be  pleaded,  but  will  it  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
I cuse  for  the  continued  violation  of  the  third 
commandment? 

1 have  not  put  my  name  to  this  rough 
I sketch,  lest  any  persons  of  my  acquaintance 
9 might  fancy  the  remarks  personal,  which  I can 
I assure  you  would  not  be  correct.  It  is  the 
jj  system  I wish  to  see  advocated,  and  not  indi- 
i1'  vi duals  attacked  ; and  though,  to  any  one 
( taking  offence,  I might  say,  with  the  fabulist, 

“ If  I lash  vice  in  general  fiction, 

Is’t  I apply,  or  self  conviction  ?” 

I I think  the  maxim  of  the  poet, 

“ Men  should  be  taught  as  tho’  you  taught  them 
not, 

| And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot,” 

I is  the  better  plan.  Veritas. 

30th  Nov.  1846. 


TENDERS  FOR  SEWER. 

Tenders  delivered  on  the  4th  inst.,  for 
1 447  feet  of  second  size  sewer  (4  feet  by  2 feet 
b 6 in.),  in  Hann’s-terrace,  Chelsea: — 


Starkie  

E.  O.  Symons  288 

Dethick 285 

Gardiner 285 

Todd 280 

Battenbury 274 

Aslett 2C7 

Yeoman 266 

Humphreys  and  Thirst 260 


The  lowest  was  accepted. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A new  first-class  carriage  in  four  com- 
partments, 27  feet  long,  running  on  eight 
" 1; eels  and,  notwithstanding,  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  usual  carriages,  in  facility  and  safety  of 
rounding  curves,  in  lightness  of  draught,  and 
in  absence  of  oscillation,  has  been  lately  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Booth,  the  carriage  builder  to 
the  London  and  North  Western  Amalgamated 
Company.  It  is  adapted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  twenty-four  passengers,  with  guards 
and  luggage,  costs  about  600/.  and  has  been 
already  put  to  use  in  several  journeys  to  Lon- 
don.  The  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  are 

rapidly  establishing  a wonderful  system  of 
communication  between  points  hitherto  distant 
in  all  senses,  and  difficult  of  connection.  The 
Canadas  are  thus  about  to  be  peacably  annexed 
to  the  United  States;  and  the  time  distance 
between  the  metropolis  of  our  own  country 
and  its  provinces  will  soon  be  annihilated.  The 
electrical  running  to  and  fro  of  knowledge  or 
intelligence  between  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  along  the  London  and  North- 
Western  line  of  railway,  is  to  be  forthwith  ac- 
complished. The  wire-nerves  are  in  course  of 
deposition  ; and,  when  fully  organized,  the 
prolongations  from  the  Euston-square  “ me- 
dulla oblongata,”  into  the  encephalic  centre 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  will  next  be  estab- 
lished.  A patenthas  been  taken  out  by  a Mr. 

Jones,  of  Chester,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  carbon  or  charcoal  as  a per- 
manent and  brilliant  paint  for  water- proofing 
and  other  railway  or  general  purposes.  The 
difficulty  of  pulverizing  the  charcoal  of  wood 
to  a sufficient  fineness  in  the  ordinary  grinding 
mills,  has  been  overcome  by  the  removal,  under 
this  patent,  of  the  finer  particles,  in  the  form  of 
dust,  by  aid  of  a stream  of  air,  more  or  less 

gentle,  according  to  the  fineness  requisite. 

On  Thursday  week  the  roof  of  a station  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Line,  at  Flitton,  near  Peter- 
borough, fell,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  foundation,  erected  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  in  all  probability  want- 
ing what  we  have  so  much  recommended,  and 
what  in  such  circumstances  is  soessential  to  sta- 
bility of  structure,  namely  a sufficient  cementa- 
tion with  hydraulic  lime  or  Roman  cement. 

“ Much  interest,”  says  the  Essex  Standard, 
“was  evinced  [during  the  opening  of  the  Ips- 
wich and  Bury  line,  on  in  the  approach  to 
Stowmarket,  the  locality  of  the  fearful  bogs, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  Nothing 
is  to  be  seen  except  a low  embankment,  not 
more  than  four  to  five  feet  high,  across  a 
swampy  marsh;  but  that  something  unusual 
has  been  overcome  is  apparent  from  the  great 
width  of  the  embankment,  which,  in  some 
places,  is  more  than  100  yards;  all  laid  upon 
immense  layers  of  faggots,  brushwood,  and 
hurdles,  crossed  and  recrossed;  strengthened 
by  rows  of  timber;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
forms  a huge  matwork  of  earth,  hushes,  and 
timber.  Upon  this,  longitudinal  timbers,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  bogs,  are  laid  ; 
firmly  scarfed  and  plated  together  with  iron  ; 
and,  upon  these  again,  the  cross  sleepers  are 
laid  which  carry  the  rails;  but  which  appear 
stronger,  and  placed  closer  together,  than 
usual.  80  firm  indeed,  does  the  road  appear, 
that  the  rapid  passage  of  the  engine  and  train 
produced  no  yielding  effect  that  was  visible  ; 
and  we  were  assured  (and  so  far  as  our  own 
judgment  went,  we  felt  assured  of  its  correct- 
ness), that  it  is  as  sound  and  secure  as  any 
part  of  the  line.”  The  method  which  we 
pointed  out  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
successful,  namely,  that  by  which  the  like 
difficulty  was  overcome  at  Chat  Moss,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  appears  to 
havebeen  at  length  successfully  carried  through 

in  crossing  this  equally  formidable  morass. 

An  embankment  across  a bog  near  Allan- 
bridge,  on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway, 
has  disappeared  ; in  all  probability  from  neglect 
of  the  same  valuable  experience  already 
gained,  at  so  much  cost,  both  at  Chat  Moss  and 
at  Stowmarket. 


Wood  Pavement.  — In  order  to  form  a 
roughened  surface  for  the  horses,  every  alter- 
nate course  of  the  wood  pavement  by  the  side 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  has  been  cut  down 
about  an  inch  ; the  result  of  which  is  ajar  to 
the  carriages  passing  over  it  that  much  injures 
them. 


KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPETI- 
TION. 

The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  design  ulti- 
mately chosen  by  the  guardians,  appears  like 
that  of  the  first,  greatly  to  exceed  the  sura 
stipulated,  9,000/.  We  have  hitherto  refrained 
from  alluding  to  it,  because  we  understood 
that  the  architect  was  of  opinion  that  the 
quantities  had  not  been  taken  out  correctly, 
and  had  obtained  permission  to  examine  them, 
before  a decision  was  come  to  upon  the  matter. 
Being  applied  to,  however,  from  several  quarters 
for  the  result  of  the  estimates,  we  give  the 
highest  and  lowest  with  some  of  the  interme- 
diate amounts  : — 


Nicholson  ^17,354 

Woods  and  Wheeler 16,116 

Sissons 14,488 

Curtis  14,410 

Benton 13,836 

Cooper  and  Davis  13,770 

Trego  13,722 


THREATENED  REMOVAL  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 

Tiie  consternation  amongst  owners  and 
occupiers  in  the  line  of  the  present  unlucky 
bridge,  caused  by  its  threatened  removal,  as 
already  alluded  to,  increases  every  day.  The 
Civil  Engineers’  Journal  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject: — 

“ We  fear  the  construction  of  this  new  bridge 
will  be  most  detrimental  to  existing  interests, 
and  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster.  It  will  not  only 
destroy  the  direct  line  of  thoroughfare  from 
Pimlico,  through  the  Park  and  Great  George- 
street,  overWestminster-bridge,  to  theElephant 
and  Castle  and  the  Surrey-roads,  but  it  will  be 
the  cause  of  increasing  the  traffic  through  the 
already  over -crowded  thoroughfares  from 
Charing-cross  to  the  City,  as  it  is  now  far 
nearer  and  quicker,  to  go  from  the  Law  Courts 
and  Parliament-street  over  Westminster-bridge 
to  the  City,  the  Brighton  and  Dover  Railways, 
and  ultimately  to  the  new  station  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway;  and  consequently  this  traffic, 
if  this  new  bridge  be  constructed,  will  be  di- 
rected along  the  Strand  ; and  besides,  there 
will  be  a distance  of  a mile  through  West- 
minster from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  the  site  of 
the  proposed  new  bridge,  that  will  be  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  Surrey  side,  excepting  by  the 
circuitous  route  over  those  two  bridges.  By  a 
reference  to  the  map  of  London,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  this  new  bridge  be  carried  over 
the  river  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  at  White- 
hall-place,  the  end  on  the  Surrey  side  will 
almost  come  in  contact  with  the  footof  Hunger- 
ford-bridge  ! Surely  the  direct  communica- 
tion from  Charing-cross  over  this  last  bridge 
is  ample  accommodation  for  the  public,  with- 
out intruding  another  within  a stone’s  throw. 

Why  the  new  bridge  should  be  removed 
from  the  present  site  of  Westminster-bridge 
we  cannot  devise.  A new  bridge  might  be 
constructed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  present 
bridge,  and  the  latter  pulled  down  when  the 
new  one  is  erected,  as  was  done  with  Old 
London  Bridge.  By  removing  Westminster- 
bridge,  the  only  land-view  from  which  a per- 
spective view  can  be  obtained  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  will  be  lost,  and,  as  we 
before  stated,  all  the  elaborate  and  minute 
sculpture  and  decorations  will  not  be  seen. 
To  get  a view  of  the  grand  fa9ade,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  go  in  one  of  the  river  steamers, 
and  catch  a transient  glimpse  as  the  vessel 
passes  along. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  Parliament  will 
sanction  such  a scheme,  to  the  destruction  and 
despoliation  of  all  the  valuable  interests  con- 
nected with  the  trade  and  property  in  West- 
minster and  Lambeth  ? and  ultimately  cause 
another  bridge  to  be  constructed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  somewhere  above  the  new 
Parliament  Houses,  which  must  follow  if 
Westminster-bridge  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent site.” 


A Statue  to  Shaicspeare  from  Woman- 
kind.— An  appeal  to  women  to  raise  a statue 
to  Shakspeare,  their  “ own  especial  poet — the 
laureate  of  their  best  qualities — the  champion 
of  their  dearest  rights — and  the  chief  means 
of  indicating  and  establishing  their  true  social 
position,”  is  in  circulation.  It  is  signed 
“ Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  Craven  Hill  Cottage, 
Bayswater.” 
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A POET'S  OPINION  OF  MUNICH.* 

The  ancient  portion  of  the  city  of  Munich 
appears  to  me  like  an  ancient  rose-tree,  from 
which  new  branches  shoot  out  every  year;  but 
every  branch  is  a street,  every  leaf  is  a palace, 
a church,  or  a monument;  and  every  thing  ap- 
pears so  new,  so  fresh,  for  it  has  but  this 
moment  unfolded  itself.  • * * Every  city, 
from  Rome  the  eternal,  to  our  own  silent  Sortie, 
has  its  peculiar  character,  with  which  one  can 
be  intimate — even  attach  oneself  to;  but  Mu- 
nich has  something  of  all  places  : we  know  not 
if  we  are  in  the  south  or  the  north.  1 at  least 
felt  a disquiet  here,  a desire  to  leave  it  again. 
Should  any  one  fancy  that  my  description  of 
Munich  contains  crude  and  contradictory 
images,  then  I have  given  the  most  just  pic- 
ture according  to  the  impression  that  the  town 
has  made  on  me.  Every  thing  here  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a contradiction.  Here  were  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestantism,  Grecian  art  and 
Bavarian  ale.  Unity  1 have  not  found  here: 
every  handsome  detail  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  its  original  home  and  placed  in  and 
about  old  Munich,  which  is  a town  like  a hun- 
dred others  in  Germany.  The  Post  Office,  with 
its  red  painted  walls  and  hovering  figures,  is 
taken  from  Pompeii ; the  New  Palace  is  a 
copy  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany’s  palace  in 
Florence, — each  stone  is  like  that  of  the  other. 
The  Au  church,  with  its  stained-glass  windows, 
its  colossal,  lace-like  tower,  in  which  every 
thread  is  a huge  block  of  stone,  reminds  us  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  in  Vienna;  whilst  the 
Court  Chapel,  with  its  mosaic  pictures  on  a 
gilt  ground,  wafts  us  to  Italy.  I found  but 
one  part  in  Munich  that  can  be  called  great 
and  characteristic,  and  that  is  Ludvig-street. 
The  buildings  here  in  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture blend  together  in  a unity,  as  the  most 
different  flowers  form  a beautiful  garland. 
The  gothic-built  University,  the  Italian  palaces, 
even  the  garden  close  by,  with  its  painted 
piazzas,  supply  a perfect  whole.  * * Even 
the  streets  and  buildings  in  this  new  city  will 
not,  ns  yet,  attach  themselves  to  each  other; 
the  Pinakothek,  with  its  elevated  windows  in 
the  roof,  has,  from  the  spot  on  which  I am 
standing,  the  appearance  of  a large  hothouse, 
or  conservatory,  and  such  it  is;  there,  as  in 
the  Glyptothek,  we  wander  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  art,  brought  together 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  In  the 
Pinakothek  are  all  the  varieties  of  growing 
plants,  and  the  saloons  are  equally  as  gorgeous 
as  the  flowers.  In  the  Glyptothek  stand  the 
immortal  figures  by  Scopas,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Canova,  and  the  walls  are  resplendent  with 
colours  that  will  tell  posterity  of  Cornelius, 
Zimmerman,  and  Schlotthauer. 


erorrceponnntce* 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DRAINS. 

Sir, — At  the  time  the  New  Buildings  Act 
was  under  consideration,  I ventured  to  submit 
to  Lord  Lincoln  the  propriety  of  a provision, 
that  in  all  new  buildings  the  drains  should  be 
mapped  on  every  lease,  or  that  some  indication 
should  be  made  in  that  part  of  the  walls  under 
which  the  drains  might  pass,  as  a means  of 
saving  future  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the 
inmates  in  searching  for  the  drains,  when  re- 
quiring reparation.  It  may  be  considered  by 
short-sighted  tradesmen,  that  a difficulty  of  this 
kind,  or  slovenly  construction  in  the  first 
instance,  is  good  for  trade,  by  creating  work  ; 
on  the  contrary,  however,  it  frequently  deters 
employers  from  indulging  in  improvements, 
from  a fear  of  being  ill-used  by  bad  work  and 
enormous  charges. 

I have  frequently  experienced  the  necessity 
of  the  indications  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of 
business,  but  never  more  so  than  in  two  in- 
stances, where  I have  lately  been  engaged  in 
relieving  the  premises  from  the  dreadful  effluvia 
arising  from  badly-constructed  drains  and  the 
ingress  of  rats.  It  would  appear  improbable 
to  any  but  the  initiated,  that  houses  of  the  first 
class,  in  such  neighbourhoods  as  Hyde- park- 
square  and  Brunswick- square,  had  drains  from 
their  water-closets  through  the  basement,  and 
into  the  sewer,  without  any  “ traps,”  and  were 
laid  without  cement  or  mortar, — every  joint 
being  open,  and  so  deficient  of  a proper  fall, 
that  the  drain  just  outside  the  front  wall  of  the 

• From  “ A Poet’*  Bazaar,”  by  Christian  Andersen. 
(Bentley.; 


house  has  a subsidence,  causing  a perfect  pond 
or  dip  of  stagnant  soil  and  water.  While  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  this  is  allowed  in  build- 
ings for  the  wealthier  class,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
can  escape  from  the  evils  arising  from 
badly-constructed  drains.  The  basements 
being  saturated  with  putrid  moisture,  and  the 
foundation-walls  carried  up  with  place  bricks 
(half  a brick  on  each  side,  with  the  middle 
filled  in  with  rubbish,  as  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  in  much  task-work),  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  houses  fall  before  their  chimneys 
are  carried  up  to  their  proper  height,  more 
especially  when  the  mortar  is  composed  of  one 
part  lime  and  five,  six,  and  even  seven  parts  of 
screened  mould,  found  on  the  premises.  It  is 
farcical  to  ascribe  the  fall  of  newly-built 
houses  to  the  vibratory  effect  of  a few  men 
going  up  and  down  the  ladder. 

1 am,  Sir,  &c.,  Vincent  Yardley. 

PATENT  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

Sir, — Mv  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
letter  signed  “ .f.  Reed,  ” in  your  valuable 
journal,  upon  the  subject  of  ornamental  tiles, 
and  I feel  assured  that  your  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice will  induce  you  to  give  place  to  these  tew 
lines  in  your  next  publication,  that  a proper 
interpretation  may  be  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Reed  undoubtedly  was  the  patentee  of 
the  ornamental  tiles  to  which  he  refers,  but  in 
that  patent  right  he  has  no  longer  (as  you 
may  infer  from  the  tone  of  his  letter)  any  in- 
terest whatever,  havingdisposed  of  that  interest 
to  the  present  proprietors,  which  will  account 
for  the  uncalled  for  condemnation  of  the  inven- 
tion in  which  he  now  takes  upon  himself  to 
indulge  ; but  for  what  real  purpose  you  may, 
after  this  explanation,  the  more  readily  ima- 
gine. 

The  design  given  in  your  journal  is  un- 
doubtedly highly  ornamental,  but  is,  in  fact,  in 
truth,  and  in  principle,  the  identical  tile  com- 
prized in  his  former  patent,  with  some  addi- 
tional embellishment,  which  additional  embel- 
lishment the  Architectural  Tile  Company  would 
readily  adopt  did  they  consider  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  public  : at  present  they  do  not. 

I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  caution 
Mr.  Reed,  that  should  he  venture  to  make  the 
tiles  in  question  without  the  license  of  the  par- 
ties whom  I represent,  it  will  be  a direct  in- 
fringement of  their  patent  right,  and  will  be 
immediately  followed  up  by  legal  proceedings. 

Iam,  Sir,  &c.,  J.  G.  Hughes, 

Secretary  to  the  Architectural  Tile  Company. 


migrellattra. 

Sawyers’  Strike  at  Sunderland. — 
The  sawyers  of  this  town  have  been  “ on 
strike”  during  the  last  five  weeks  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages.  The  masters  state  that  the 
men  have  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
as  their  wages  have  averaged  from  339.  to  35s. 
per  week.  This  statement  is  denied  by  the 
men  in  the  local  papers,  who  say, — “ A 
sawyer’s  time  is  calculated  at  62  hours  per 
week,  or  10J  working  hours  for  five  days,  and 
9J  hours  for  Saturday;  and  the  cutting  of  200 
feet  of  hard  wood  is  considered  a good  day’s 
work  for  those  hours;  the  wages  for  which  have 
been  7s-  f°r  a pair  °f  sawyers,  or  3s.  fid.  per 
man  per  day;  which  is  only  21s.  per  week, 
instead  of  33s.  to  35s.”  They  require  that  the 
wages  for  cutting  200  feet  of  hard  wood 
should  be  8s.,  which  is  4s.  per  day  per  man. 

Iron  Shingles.  — We  learn  that  William 
Beach,  of  Troy,  New  York,  ha9  invented  and 
patented  a mode  of  using  cast-iron  plateR  for 
covering  roofs.  They  are  about  1 foot  square, 
and  are  made  to  fit  one  into  another,  so  as  to 
render  the  roof  water-tight  by  applying  white 
lead  to  the  joints.  It  can  be  afforded  at  16 
cents  the  square  foot,  and  comes  about  half  the 
cost  of  copper.  They  weigh  three-and-half 
pounds  a square  foot.  Slate  costs  8 cents  per 
square  foot. — Montreal  Herald. 

Projected  Works. — Contracts  have  been 
called  for,  by  advertisement,  for  the  various 
works  necessary  in  the  formation  of  portions 
of  the  North  Kent,  Lynn  and  Dereham, 
Blackburn  Junction,  and  two  Shrewsbury 
lines  of  railway  ; for  rails,  sleepers,  and  chairs, 
for  a line  at  Ambergate  ; for  the  various  works 
of  a meeting-house  and  alterations  at  Ack- 
worth ; and  for  a large  quantity  of  cast-iron 
water-pipes  at  Liverpool,  &c. 


Locomotion. — Facilities  for  travelling, ofi  a 
novel  and  extensive  plan,  are  said  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  rudimental  members  of  a combina- 
tion or  association  of  rather  an  original,  go-ahead 
character,  consisting  exclusively  of  proprietors, 
tenants,  and  servants,  of  hotels,  in  England, 
France,  &c. ; whose  sphere  of  operation  is  to 
extend,  by  railway  trains,  river  and  ocean 
steamers,  or  other  requisite  conveyance,  over 
great  part  of  Europe  ; over  all  or  any  part  of 
which,  by  means  of  the  “ open  sesame”  of  “a 
circular  note,”  to  the  exclusion  either  of  bank 
notes  or  mint-money,  a passenger  may  range 
at  will,  without  the  least  trouble  about  the 
details  of  his  journey  ; — places  by  railway  and 
bv  steamers  being  secured;  fares  paid;  pass- 
ports taken  out,  and  inspection  superintended  ; 
luggage  taken  care  of,  passed,  and  readjusted  ; 
all  by  the  sharehold-9ervants  of  the  various 
hotels,  through  which,  of  course,  it  is  expected 
he  will  pass;  and  where  his  bills  will  be  settled 
for  him;  and  more  than  that,  his  pocket-money 
furnished  to  him  ; — and  all  this  by  “ only  stating 
his  object,”  at  the  point  and  period  of  his  de- 
parture; and  lastly,  though  not  leastly,  by  only 
“ making  the  necessary  deposit  of  the  sum  be 
may  require  or  mean  to  expend.”  “ Such,  as 
reported,”  says  the  Daily  News,  “ are  the  out- 
lines of  an  undertaking  by  which  a system  of 
paper-values  promises  to  be  vastly  extended 
(not  introduced)  over  great  part  of  Europe; 
where,  upon  the  lesser  scale  of  bank  circular 
notes,  it  indeed  already  circulates ; without 
offering,  however,  anything  like  the  accommo- 
dation, or  being  available  for  the  uses  and 
objects  here  held  out.”  This  ingenious 
system  of  serving  the  public,  or,  as  it  may  be, 
of  plucking  them  a9  they  go,  or  rather  as  they 
are  sent,  like  ticketed  parcels,  along  the  line 
of  their  respective  destinations,  only  re- 
quires, to  render  it  perfect  and  complete,  the 
adoption  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s  suggestion,  that 
“ in  case  of  bullion  becoming  scarce,  the  great 
railway  companies  should  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper  money,  or  ‘ conveyance  notes,’  in  which 
they  would  pay  all  their  servants,  and  in  which 
the  public  would  pay  them,  instead  of  in  cash, 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods.” 
The  universaladoption  ofa  floating-rag-capital- 
system  of  steam  conveyance,  such  as  this,  in 
“ running  to  and  fro  ” throughout  the  world, 
would  form  rather  a curious  medium  between 
the  Iron  Age  and  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Street  Cell  A u- plates. — A correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Herald  draws  attention  to  a 
perpetually  recurring  source  of  complaint;  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  iron-plates  over  coal 
cellars  beneath  the  pavement,  and  the  neglect 
of  fastening  them  down  inside,  even  when  the 
hooks  are  not  worn  off,  or  the  outside  rivets 
destroyed  by  friction,  as  many  of  them  are. 
The  blacksmiths  might  reap  a little  harvest  in 
repairing  jobs  of  this  description,  while  en- 
suring the  public  safety  both  against  broken 
limbs  and  thievish  children. 

Scarcity  of  Workmen  at  Newfound- 
land.— The  Newfoundland  papeis  complain 
of  the  inadequate  supply  of  mechanical  skill  in 
the  island,  and  the  consequent  high  rate  of 
wages.  Many  of  the  artisans  employed  were 
obtaining  8s.  fid.  to  10s.  per  diem,  and  they 
very  often,  it  is  stated,  make  a day  and  a half 
out  of  24  hours.  Carpenters  and  masons  were 
most  in  requisition.  The  price  of  building 
materials  has  considerably  advanced,  pine  lum- 
ber selling  for  51.  to  G /.  per  thousand,  and 
bricks  at  50s.  to  60s. 

Sale  of  Mahogany.— -At  a late  sale  of 
mahogany  and  other  fancy  woods  (2,203  logs, 
principally  Honduras  and  St.  Domingo,  with  438 
planks  of  rosewood),  the  biddings  were  rather 
brisk.  Of  the  Honduras,  432  logs  were  sold  by 
private  contract  at  5£d.,  282  (by  auction), 
averaged  5 13 — 32d.,  204  averaged  5 l-32d., 
142  6 5-12d.,  and  17  logs  fijd.  per  foot;  of 
St.  Domingo,  100  logs  sold  at  6 13 — lfid.,  and 
440  logs  at  fijd.  per  foot;  of  Cuba,  154  logs 
brought  6Jd.  per  foot. 

Coroner’s  Inquests  on  the  Causes  of 
Fires. — The  revival,  in  the  metropolis,  of  the 
good  old  custom  of  instituting  judicial  inquests 
on  the  causes  of  fires,  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  measures,  at  Liverpool,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  same  practice.  A resolution  to 
this  effect  was  unanimously  carried  in  the 
Council  last  week ; when  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Horsfall,  who  moved  the  resolution,  that 
during  the  last  five  years,  a million  of  money 
has  been  consumed  in  fires  at  Liverpool  alone. 
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Date  of  Foreign  Cathedrals.  — Mr. 
j Lecointre-Dupont,  in  a letter  read  at  a cora- 
• mittee  meeting;  of  the  British  Archaeological 
i Association,  says  : — “ You  know  the  difference 
j of  opinion  that  exists  among  the  Norman 
i antiquaries  on  the  date  of  certain  religious 
i edifices  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  of  the 
i cathedrals  of  Coutances  and  Seez,  of  the  church 
of  Mortain,  and,  out  of  Normandy,  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Angers.  Some,  founding  their  opinion 
on  historical  documents,  carry  back  the  con- 
I struction  of  these  buildings,  in  which  the  ogive 
i prevails,  to  the  11th  century  ; others,  with  your 
. countryman  Gaily  Knight,  assert  that  the  dates 
furnished  by  these  documents  apply  to  churches 
which  preceded  the  present  buildings,  the  ar- 
! cbitecture  of  which  denotes,  in  the  most  certain 
1 manner,  works  of  the  13th  century.  A recent 
discovery  has  furnished  an  entire  confirmation 
of  the  latter  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seez.  A manuscript  of  the  bishopric 
of  Seez  gives  the  epitaph  of  Bishop  Jean  de 
Bcrnifcres,  who  died  on  Holy  Thursday,  1294, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  : 
among  the  titles  given  him  in  this  epitaph,  is 
| that  of  hit  jus  loci  edifientor.” 


MEETINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BODIES 

During  the  ensuing  Week. 

I Monday,  Dec.  14. — British  Architects,  16,  Grosvenor- 
I street,  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  16. — Society  of  Arts.  Adelphi,  8 p.m. 
i Thursday,  1“.— Royal  Society,  Somerset  House  8J  p.m.; 
! Antiquaries,  Somerset  House,  8 p.m. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Good  v.  Parry." — The  information  forwarded  shall  be 
I considered. 

"A  Traveller.” — Pamphlet  shall  be  left  at  the  office  on 
Monday. 

‘‘Zinc.” — A method  of  cleaning  the  files  used  in  zinc- 
I work  (from  the  filings  of  zinc  and  solder),  is  asked  for. 

“ Observer .” — We  cannot  assign  an  invention  on  anony- 
l mmis  information. 

“ Subscriber." — We  are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
| the  window  in  question. 

“ J.  D.  P.” — Wc  cannot  afford  space. 

“ L.  F.  it/.”— Letter  was  sent. 

“ G.  W." — Thanks.  They  shall  be  looked  to. 

■ “ Quip."— Out  of  print. 

“ G.  L.  T.” — Shall  appear. 

“ Reader  of  the  Duilder."  — Suggestion  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

‘‘.V.  V.  Z.”— Findcn’s  closets  may  be  obtained  at  1 90 J, 
High  Holhorn. 

" X.  X.  X.” — If  M.  has  never  paid  for  thnt  portion  of  the 
wall  he  has  now  used,  he  is,  apparently,  liable  lor  it. 

Received.— “W.  V.  P.,”  “T.  P.,”  ‘‘W.  C.,”  " T.  P.  W.,” 
“A  Goth,”  “ G.  P.,”  “A  Builder  and  Subscriber,” 
“ H.  G.,”  “ Thos.  Cozens,”  “Health  of  London  Associa- 

TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS.— In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  wc  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning ; and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


ADVBItTISEIVISNTS. 

JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting 
Mills,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Circulnr  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools, 
and  Materials  for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach 
Makers,  Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers, 
Plumbers,  Wood  and  Metal  Turners,  Gun  Makers,  Engra- 
vers, Print  Cutters,  Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries, 
Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths,  Saddlers,  Curriers,  Den- 
tists, Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Makers, 
Carpenters,  &c. 

Amateur  mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every 
description  of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz.  : — Wheels  and 
Pinions,  Racks,  &c.  ike.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of 
Tools  and  prepared  Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL- 
CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COMPLETE.  Cutlery  of  the 
finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Ironmongery  of  every 
description.  Rrass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  (kc.,  in  sheet,  bar, 
and  wire  ; Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Railways 
supplied  on  the  best  terms. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

• WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  Btorms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SH UTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hmges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  6p,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square, 
London.  ' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chis well-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  /d.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Rrads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6r.6d.  7».  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  M AN U FACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  106,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars: — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in,  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3L  6s.  3L  13s.  31.  16s.  4L  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven:— 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  gin,  4ft. 

5/.  5/.  16s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS. 


LEA’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 

BOLT,  combining  Cheapness,  Facility  of  Action,  and 
Security;  adapted  for  the  Strongest  Folding-doors  as  well 
as  the  most  Elegant  Cheffoncer. 

Agent,  E.  PARKS,  140,  Fleet-street. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d, 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 


Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7».6d.  10s. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equallv  low. 


SIFTED  GRAVEL. — A large  quantity  of 

Sifted  Gravel  FOR  SALE  at  London-strcet,  Pad- 
dington, close  by  the  Great  Western  Terminus.  — Apply  to 
Mr.  G.  BIRD,  builder,  38,  Edgware-road. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  Ike.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and 
Views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwcll-strcet,  Pentonvillc. 


The  chronometric  governor 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge- yard- 
chambers,  Bucklersbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  corn, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  corn  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them, 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having;  fixed  a great  number 

of  bis  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis* 
faction,  can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their 
construction  isso  simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  |in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  buckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  cxeftiori,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUXNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS. — Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worn  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

X REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS.— Patent  Corrugated  WindowBlinds. 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

IMPORTANT 
PATENTED 

improvements 
in  theabovc  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

It.  Howard  & Co. 

115,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import-, 
anre  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
arc  twelve  limes  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Lathi  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel  ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  effective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  duraule  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  arc  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION.  — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  ns  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R.  HOWARD  and  Co., 
London. 


To  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  as  an  Elegant  Present  to 
a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient  Pocket  Append- 

TB  6 all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 
of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STE- 
PHENS’S PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  points 
which  never  wear  or  alter,  offers  a moat  convenient  substi- 
tute, as  Ink  which  oxydises  xnd  lingers  in  the  steel  pen, 
flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same  facility  as  from  a 
Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending.  Price  15s.  It 
may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever-pointed 
Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Staro- 
ford-strect,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by 
letter,  this  Pen  will  be  seqt,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  th? 
kingdom, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fullv  announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.— 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


FIRE  GOODS. 

WALLDER,  FALCON  CEMENT 

• WHARF,  80,  Bankside,  has  always  on  hand  for 
Sale  a Large  Assortment  of  Fire  Goods,  Welch,  Stourbridge, 
and  Newcastle,  at  Lowest  Prices.  Also  Roman  Cement ; 
Pots,  both  Red  and  Cement ; Bricks,  Tiles,  Hair,  and 

Laths. 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 

RAWLINGS’S  LIME  WHARF.— TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Bangor  wharf,  king's  road 

BRIDGE,  CAMDEN  NEW  TOWN.  Builders, 
&c.  are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  have  Blue  Lias, 
Grey  Stone,  and  Chalk  Lime,  Roman  Cement,  Thames 
Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement  Pots,  and  all  kinds  of  Welch 
goods,  of  the  best  quality  at  lowest  terms,  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  1/4  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  arc  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
itreet,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge;  at  S eel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.—' Tbe  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ol  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  " The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOLR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  tbe 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  tbe  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  if 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses:— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  ISfi,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning- 1 liacc,  Liverpool. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

PLATE  GLASS.— TO  1!C  I LDERS,  &c. 

A LARGE  QUANTITY  of  PLATE 

GLASS  of  various  sizes,  from  four  inches  wide  to 
thirty  inches,  to  be  sold  in  job  lot9,  at  very  reduced  prices, 
in  consequence  of  the  agency  being  resigned. — Apply  at  26, 
Soho-squarc. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 


HOUSE,  5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 
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INDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot : — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 
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9.-7  .»  10  8 2i 

10  ..  8 „ 14  ..  10 24 

14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  30  inches  : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 


Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  l6  oz.  3d,  per  Toot;  best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  g'ass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  rcnl  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  1 4,  Kingsgate-strcet, 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  B unhill- row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  buildiDg. 
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PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 

__  ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
p 3 BOARDS,  aud  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
° “ planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
*?  to  14  inch  thick. 

b TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  Sec. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Ahwzll  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best 
manner ; French  Polished,  and  carefully  Packed  for  the 
Country.— A full  list  of  price*  forwarded  by  return  of  post 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BR1DGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
aud  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbnnk -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 

finished.  

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

JOHN  NEWSON  having;  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the 
smallest  possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  ena- 
bled also  now  to  complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving 
at  the  same  mills.  A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals, 
battens,  cut  boards,  match  boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak 
and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak,  birch,  and  beech,  in 
planks  and  boards,  veneers,  &c.,  all  dry  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds.— 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  his 

Timber  Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. . | 

I)  BUCK’S  No.  -J,  WHARF,  laic  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Sec.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FORimmediato 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLING HAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  anv  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  Sic.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Si c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-caual.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

Thu  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  it3  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Geliys  adjustable  scaf- 

• FOLD,  OBSERVATORY,  or  FIRE  ESCAPE, 
Models  of  which  arc  at  the  repositories  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  at  the  manufac- 
tory. Nos.  3 and ’6,  Tottenham-court  New-road,  and  St. 
George’s-circus,  Waterloo-bridge-road. 

This  Machine  consists  of  a scries  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  sliding  one  within  another,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tubes  of  a telescope,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes, 
but  is  especially  adapted  to  that  of  Land  Surveying,  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  ceilings  of  lofty  buildings,  hanging 
chandeliers,  fire  escape,  or  for  elevating  perrons  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  it  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  within 
its  range,  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls,  and  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  best  method  yet  used  for  cleaning  and  decorating  the 
interiors  of  lofty  buildings,  well  staircases,  &c. 

Also  Ell’s  Adjustable  Ladder,  which  supports  itself  inde- 
pendently of  any  attachment  to  the  walls.  Machines  to  be 
seen  at  G.  ELL’S,  Adjustable  Scaffold,  Ladder,  and  Barrow 
Manufactory,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


Filtered  water.  — as  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Defouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
by  which  large  quantities  cf  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  arc  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rotherhithe;  Office,  33,  Conduit- 
street,  Bond-street. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1846. 

■B  R.  HAY’S  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  decoration,  and 
certain  preliminary  flou- 
rishes as  to  his  doings  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
Adelphi,  led  us,  perhaps,  to 
enter  the  hall  there  with  too  great  expectations. 
Certain  it  is  we  were  much  disappointed.  If 
the  society,  after  a certain  vacation, and  the  em- 
ployment of  an  ordinary  decorator,  had  opened 
the  room  at  the  commencement  of  their  ses- 
sion without  comment,  we  should  probably 
have  thought  it  very  satisfactorily  fitted  up, 
and  agreeably  painted.  But  as  an  example  of 
superior  art, — a specimen  of  the  best  we  can 
do, — we  are  unable  to  pronounce  it  successful. 

Intrusted  with  the  embellishment  of  the  hall 
of  a society  which  has  for  its  object  the  ad- 
vancement ofthe  ornamental  and  useful  arts,  Mr. 
Hay  says,  he  naturally  felt  much  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  his  labours;  and  this  anxiety  was 
increased  by  the  reflection,  that  his  work  must 
necessarily  be  of  a nature  calculated  to  ac- 
company one  of  the  greatest  efforts  in  high 
art  of  which  this  country  can  boast.  His  first 
object,  therefore,  was  to  adopt  such  a style  of 
decoration  as  should  not  only  embellish  the 
hall,  but  at  the  same  time  give  additional  effect 
to  those  great  works  of  art  which  it  contains, 
connecting  the  whole  in  one  general  harmony 
of  form  and  colour. 

Accordingly,  to  bring  out  the  true  and  natural 
effect  of  the  pictures,  he  has  surrounded  them 
with  cloth  of  a deep  purple  hue  ; in  the  belief, 
that  the  nature  of  its  surface  is  rather  to  ab- 
sorb than  reflect  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon 
it,  and  consequently  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  pigments  employed  by  the  artist. 

The  wall  is  terminated  by  a slightly  en- 
riched cornice,  surmounted  by  a plain  cove 
8 feet  4 inches  wide;  and  with  this  the 
decorator’s  work  begins.  The  cove  is  followed 
by  a narrow  border  of  stucco  work,  then  a flat 
space  also  quite  plain,  then  the  aperture  for 
the  cupola-light.  The  sides  of  the  aperture 
are  formed  into  panels  by  a narrow  moulding. 

The  cornice  he  has  sought  to  unite  with  the 
walls,  by  painting  it  of  a terra  cotta  hue.  On 
the  plain  surface  of  the  cove  which  surmounts 
the  cornice,  the  decorator  has  confined  himself 
to  what  he  calls  “ a simple  combination  of 
geometric  with  chromatic  harmony,”  repre- 
senting mosaic  work  of  giallo  antico,  rosso 
.untico,  lapis  lazuli , and  inlaid  gold. 

“ The  band  of  stucco  work  which  divides 
this  cove  from  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling  is 
painted  pure  white,  to  represent  the  statuary 
marble,  as  are  also  the  mouldings  round  and 
upon  the  aperture  that  leads  to  the  cupola 
light.  This  was  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
terra  cotta  colour  of  the  cornice,  as  being 
equally  appropriate  and  more  light  in  effect.” 
(We  should  think  so,  too.)  “ The  flat  part  of 
the  ceiling  is  also  enriched  by  a mosaic  work 
of  a similar  chromatic  harmony  of  the  same 
marbles,  but  of  a different  harmony  of  form 
from  that  of  the  cove,  and  without  gold.  The 
panels  in  the  space  leading  to  the  cupola,  arc 
similarly  enriched  by  a mosaic  work,  composed 
of  lapis  lazuli  and  siena  combined  with  inlaid 
gold.” 

The  figures  forming  the  design  in  the  cove, 


still  following  Mr.  Hay’s  own  explanation,  are 
produced  by  the  combination  of  elliptic  bands 
round  central  points ; and  the  reason  for 
adopting  this  curve  in  the  space  nearest  the 
pictures  was,  that  the  curves  which  form  the 
outline  of  the  human  figure,  are  more  allied  to 
the  ellipse  than  any  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure.  In  contrast  to  this  arrangement,  the 
flat  part  of  the  ceiling  which  divides  the  cove 
from  the  cupola,  is  filled  with  a rectilinear 
design,  formed  by  a combination  of  equilateral 
triangles,  producing  hexagonal  and  rhomboid 
figures,  in  which  are  introduced  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock. 

The  panels  in  the  sides  of  the  opening  for 
light,  are  filled  with  a pattern  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a triangle  and  circle,  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  panel  is  an  emblazoned 
shield.* 

Now  this  description,  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  make  correct,  probably  sounds  very 
well  ; but  the  fact  is,  the  intention  is  marred 
in  the  execution.  Instead  of  “a  combination 
of  geometric  with  chromatic  harmony,”  there 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  As  regards 
the  first,  or  geometric  harmony,  the  “ elliptic 
bands  round  central  points  ” being  developed 
on  a coved  surface , are  distorted,  and  at 
each  angle  of  the  ceiling,  where  the  sides 
of  the  cove  meet,  and  are  separated  by  an 
upright  band,  the  pattern  is  so  mutilated, 
so  imperfect,  as  to  produce  a disagreeable 
effect  on  the  careful  examiner,  who  would  seek 
in  such  positions  evidence  of  the  art  of  the  de- 
signer. Then  as  to  the  chromatic  harmony, 
it  is  too  much  like  monotony  (in  the  daylight 
at  least,  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  at  night),  and 
the  tone  is  “ foxy.”  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
ceiling,  where  blue  predominates,  the  chro- 
matic effect  is  more  agreeable.  The  rectili- 
near pattern  in  the  flat  surface  above  the  cone, 
however,  is  mutilated  at  its  junction  with  the 
band,  which  surrounds  the  opening  for  light, 
or  has  a mutilated  effect,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  decoration.  We  must  confess  our 
surprise,  that  one  who  appears  to  understand 
so  well  what  ought  to  be  done,  has  not  been 
more  successful  in  the  present  case.  The 
cost  of  the  ceiling  alone,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  500/.  f 

Barry’s  noble  pictures  have  been  freed  from 
the  dirt  which  obscured  them,  and  are  seen  to 
great  advantage.  Two  of  them  (the  Orpheus 
especially)  shew  considerable  injuries,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  mode  adopted  in 
cleansing  them.  Those  who  conducted  the 
operation,  however,  state  that  the  damage  was 
done  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  by  injudicious 
varnishing,  rendered  necessary  by  the  partial 
failure  of  the  vehicle  with  which  Barry  at  first 
painted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  examined 
by  competent  persons,  and  all  proper  steps  be 
taken  to  ensure  their  preservation.  We  have 
few  such  to  show  in  England. 

In  the  entrance-hall  and  passage  to  stairs,  a 
mosaic  pavement  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  B lash- 
field.  It  consists  of  thousands  of  small  tessene 
on  a concrete  bottom,  and  is  admirably  done  ; 
in  fact,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  specimen  we  have 
yet  seen.  The  centre  of  the  main  hall  is  the 
copy  of  a pavement  in  Rome,  of  which  draw- 
ings were  recently  sent  over  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 
The  pattern  adopted  in  the  passage  is  too 
much  like  that  of  ordinary  floorcloth. 

We  are  glad  to  find  this  ancient  and  useful 

* The  Royal  arms,  the  arms  of  Prince  Albert,  the  badge 
of  the  Society,  and  the  arms  of  Barry,  the  painter!  When 
\vc  arc  boxed  and  ticketed,  says  Ban  dor,  we  are  prized  and 
shewn. 

t At  the  opening  meeting,  on  Wednesday  night  last,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Hay,  on  the  first  principles  of  symmetrical 
beauty,  and  on  the  principles  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  hall  in  question,  was  read.  \Ve shall  refer  to  it. 


society  reviving  : the  decorations  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  notwithstanding  what  we  felt 
compelled  to  say  of  them  in  a critical  point  of 
view,  will  tend  materially  to  advance  its  pro- 
gress, and  they  entitle  the  individuals  to  whose 
liberality  the  society  is  indebted  for  them,  to 
great  praise.  Should  it  appear  hereafter,  that 
Mr.  Hay  is  himself  the  most  important  con- 
tributor, as  is  not  unlikely,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  regret  the  free  expression  of  our  opinion. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

CHARTER  OF  INCORPORATION. 

The  charter  for  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
the  first  granted  under  the  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, having  been  drawn  up  with  much  care, 
to  serve  as  a precedent  in  other  cases,  we  are 
induced  to  give  it  in  full. 

Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom  these  Presents 
shall  come,  Greeting : Whereas  Our  right  dearly- 
beloved  Uncle,  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, bath,  by  his  Petition,  humbly  represented 
unto  Us,  that  he  and  divers  others  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects have  associated  together,  and  have  formed  a 
society  under  the  name  of  “ The  Art-Union  of  Lon- 
don,” for  the  general  advancement  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  for  promoting  and  facilitating  a greater  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  nrts  of  design  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally,  and,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
have  raised  sums  of  money  amounting  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  by  subscription,  or 
contribution,  to  be  allotted  and  distributed  by  chance 
as  prizes  amongst  them,  on  the  condition,  neverthe- 
less, that  such  sums  of  money  so  allotted  and  dis- 
tributed be  expended  solely  and  entirely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  paintings,  drawings,  sculpture,  or  other 
works  of  art ; and  have  also  purchased  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art,  to  be  afterwards  allotted  and 
distributed  by  chance  among  them  ; and  have  entered 
into,  and  will  have  to  enter  into,  important  and  last- 
ing pecuniary  engagements  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  society;  and  that  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  this  tenth  year  of  our  reign, 
intituled,  “An  Act  for  legalizing  Art- Unions,"  re- 
citing to  the  effect  that  certain  voluntary  associations 
had  been  and  might  thereafter  be  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  name  of 
Art-Unions,  for  the  purposes  in  the  said  Act  men- 
tioned (being  similar  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
association  so  entered  into  by  the  said  petitioner  and 
the  said  other  parties),  and  that  the  allotment  and 
distribution  of  paintings,  drawings,  or  other  works 
of  art,  or  of  sums  of  money  for  their  purchase,  and 
the  proceedings  taken  to  carry  the  same  into  effect, 
might  be  deemed  and  taken  to  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  for 
the  prevention  of  lotteries,  littlegoes,  and  unlawful 
games,  whereby  the  members,  subscribers,  or  con- 
tributors of  such  associations  as  aforesaid,  or  persons 
acting  under  their  authority,  or  on  their  behalf,  might 
be  liable  or  subjected  to  certain  pains  and  penalties 
imposed  by  law  on  persons  concerned  in  lotteries, 
littlegoes,  and  unlawful  games,  and  reciting  that  it 
was  expedient  that  all  members  of  and  subscribers 
and  contributors  to  such  voluntary  associations  as 
aforesaid,  and  all  persons  acting  under  their  autho- 
rity, or  on  their  behalf,  so  long  only  as  their  pro- 
ceedings are  carried  on  in  good  faith  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  fine  arts,  should  be  discharged  from 
any  pains  and  penalties  to  which  they  might  have 
rendered  themselves  liable,  or  might  thereafter  render 
themselves  liable,  by  reason  of  any  such  their  pro- 
ceedings: after  enacting  as  therein  is  enacted,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  such  voluntary  associations  as  afore- 
said then  constituted,  or  which  might  thereafter  be 
constituted  according  to  the  provisions  thereinafter 
mentioned,  should  be  deemed  to  be  lawful  associations, 
and  the  members  of  and  subscribers  and  contributors 
to  all  such  lawful  associations,  and  all  persons  acting 
under  their  authority,  or  on  their  behalf,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  should  be  freed  and  discharged  from 
all  pains  and  penalties,  suits,  prosecutions,  and  lia- 
bilities, to  which  by  law  they  would  be  liable  but  for 
the  passing  of  that  Act  as  therein  mentioned  : pro- 
vided always,  that  a royal  charter  or  charters  should 
have  been  first  obtained  for  the  incorporation  of 
any  such  association,  or  provided  other  acts  were 
done  as  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  ; and  hath  repre- 
sented unto  Us  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  their  association  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  object  of  their  undertaking  would  be 
more  effectually  obtained  were  the  same  to  receive 
our  royal  sanction  and  confirmation,  and  he  hath  be- 
sought us  to  grant  to  them  and  to  those  who  shall 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  same  society  our 
royal  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said : now  know  ye,  that  we,  being  desirous  of  encou- 
raging and  promoting  a design  so  laudable  and  bene- 
ficial, of  our  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared,  and 
do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the  said  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick, Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  such  others  of  our 
loving  subjects  as  have  formed  themselves  into  and 
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are  now  members  of  the  said  society,  or  who  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  become  members  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  here- 
after framed  or  enacted,  shall,  by  virtue  of  these 
presents,  be  the  members  of  and  form  one  body 
politic  and  corporate,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  by 
the  name  of  “ The  Art  Union  of  London,”  by  which 
name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a com- 
mon seal,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary, 
break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and 
by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  every 
court  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  and  be  for  ever 
able  and  capable  in  the  law  to  purchase,  receive, 
possess,  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors  any 
goods  and  chattels  whatsoever  ; and  also  be  able  and 
capable  in  the  law  (notwithstanding  the  statutes  of 
Mortmain),  to  take,  purchase,  possess,  hold,  and 
enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,  a gallery  or  gal- 
leries, and  any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  the  yearly  value  of  which, 
including  the  site  of  the  said  gallery  or  galleries, 
shall  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  computing  the  same  respectively  at  the  rack- 
rent  which  might  have  been  had  or  gotten  for  the  same 
respectively  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  acquisition 
thereof,  and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as 
fully  and  effectually,  to  all  intents,  effects,  construc- 
tions, and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  any  other  of  our 
liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate 
in  our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
not  being  under  any  disability,  might  do  in  their  re- 
spective concerns. 

And  we  do  hereby  grant  our  special  license  and  au- 
thority unto  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies 
politic  and  corporate,  otherwise  competent,  to  grant, 
sell,  alien,  and  convey  in  mortmain  unto,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  said  society  and  their  successors,  any  mes- 
suages, lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  not  ex- 
ceeding such  annual  value  as  aforesaid. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  further  grant 
and  declare,  that  there  shall  be  general  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate, 
to  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 
and  that  there  shall  always  be  a council  to  direct  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  said  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, and  that  the  council  shall  have  the  entire  di- 
rection and  management  of  the  same,  in  the  manner 
and  subject  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  mentioned  ; 
hut  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  at  all  general  meet- 
ings and  meetings  of  the  council,  the  majority  of  the 
members  present,  and  having  a right  to  vote  thereat 
respectively,  shall  decide  upon  the  matters  propound- 
ed at  such  meetings,  the  person  presiding  therein 
having,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  numbers,  a second  or 
casting  vote. 

And  we  do  hereby  also  will,  grant,  and  declare, 
that  the  council  shall  consist  of  a president,  vice-pre- 
sidents, two  secretaries,  and  not  less  than  thirty,  and 
not  more  than  forty,  other  members]  tobe  elected  out 
of  the  members  of  the  said  society. 

And  that  our  said  dearly  beloved  uncle  and  coun- 
cillor, Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  shall 
be  the  first  president,  and  the  other  persons  now  being 
the  vice-presidents,  secretaries  and  members  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  said  society  shall  be 
the  first  members  of  the  council  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  continue  such  until 
the  election  of  officers  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of 
these  presents. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  will,  grant,  and  declare, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  members  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate  hereby  established,  to  hold 
general  meetings  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  viz.,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes,  for  receiving  the  report  of  the 
council,  and  for  ratifying  the  election  of  members  of 
the  council. 

That  the  council  shall  make  and  establish  such  bye- 
laws as  they  shall  deem  to  be  useful  and  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate, 
for  the  admission  of  members,  for  the  management  of 
the  estates,  goods,  and  business  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  for  fixing  and  determining 
the  manner  of  electing  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
and  other  members  of  the  council,  and  other  officers, 
and  the  period  of  their  continuance  in  office,  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  for  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate,  and  such  bye-laws  from  time  to  time 
shall  or  may  alter,  vary,  or  revoke,  and  shall  or  may 
make  such  new  and  other  bye-laws  as  they  shall  think 
most  useful  and  expedient,  so  that  the  same  be  not 
repugnant  to  these  presents,  or  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  our  realm ; and  shall  and  may  also 
enter  into  any  resolution,  and  make  any  regulation 
respecting  any  of  the  affairs  and  concerns  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate  that  shall  be  thought 
necessary  and  proper.  And  we  do  will  and  declare, 
that  the  first  of  such  general  meetings  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  held  within  twelve  calendar  months  from  the 
date  of  these  presents,  and  that  the  council  shall 
make  such  bye-laws  as  aforesaid  within  six  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  shall  lay 
the  same  bye-laws,  or  copies  thereof,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  our  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  who 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  from  time  to 
time,  to  disallow,  alter,  and  amend  the  same,  as  to 
the  said  committee  of  our  Privy  Council  shall  seem 
meet.  And  we  do  declare,  that  until  the  same  bye- 
laws shall  be  so  made,  the  said  society  shall  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  present  rules  and  regulations 
relating  thereto. 

And  we  do  further  will  and  declare,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  said  committee  of  our  said  Privy 
Council,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  during 
the  subsistence  of  this  our  charter,  to  make  aad  ordain 


any  bye-law  and  bye-laws  for  giving  full  effect  to  the 
said  in  part  recited  Act,  as  to  the  said  committee 
shall  seem  fit  and  desirable  ; and  with  such  intent  and 
purpose  from  time  to  time  revoke,  alter,  or  amend 
any  such  bye-law  and  bye-laws,  and  the  same  shall 
be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate. 

And  we  further  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the 
council  of  the  said  Society  shall  have  the  sole 
management  of  the  income  and  funds  of  the  said 
body  politic  and  corporate,  and  also  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  all  the  other  affairs  and 
concerns  thereof,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  nominating 
an  assistant  secretary,  and'such  other  officers,  attend- 
ants, and  servants  as  they  deem  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  society,  and  of  removing  them,  if  they  shall 
think  fit,  and  shall  prescribe  their  respective  duties 
and  salaries.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council, 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  assemble  and  meet 
together  when  and  as  often  as  they  shall  think  fit, 
and  do  such  acts  as  to  them,  or  the  majority  of  them 
then  present,  shall  appear  necessary  or  fitting,  for 
the  objects  and  views  of  the  said  body  politic  or 
corporate. 

Provided  always,  and  we  do  declare,  that  the  coun- 
cil shall  render  to  the  annual  general  meeting  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  all  such  their  proceed- 
ings as  aforesaid ; aud  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
every  member  of  the  said  society  to  see  and  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the 
said  society. 

And  we  further  will,  grant,  and  declare,  that  the 
whole  property  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  vested,  and  we  do  hereby  vest 
the  same  solely  and  absolutely  in  the  members  of  the 
council  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  society ; and 
that  they  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell, 
alienate,  charge,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  but  that  no  sale,  mortgage, 
incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  belonging  to  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate  should  be  made,  ex- 
cept with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  a ge- 
neral meeting. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  that  no  resolution  or  bye-law  shall,  on 
any  account  or  pretence  whatever,  be  made  by  the 
said  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  scope,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  this  our 
charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  our  realm  ; and 
that  if  any  such  resolution  or  bye-law  shall  be  made, 
the  same  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all 
intents,  effects,  constructions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever. 

And  we  do  further  declare,  that  the  services  of  the 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  honorary,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  them,  or  any  of  them,  to 
receive  any  pecuniary  payment  for  their  attendances 
or  other  services  in  or  about  the  affairs  of  the  said 
society. 

Anil  we  do  further  declare,  that  all  the  works  of 
art  selected  or  given  as  prizes  in  each  year,  shall  be 
exhibited  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  metropolis 
in  every  such  year,  as  soon  as  conveniently  can  be 
after  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  and  that  all 
the  members  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate 
shall  have  free  access  to  the  same,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made  respecting 
the  same. 

Provided  always,  and  we  lastly  expressly  declare  it 
to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  council 
shall,  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener  if  thereunto  re- 
quired, render  and  deliver  to  the  said  committee  of 
our  most  honourable  privy  council,  to  whom  the  con- 
sideration of  Art-Unions  shall  be  referred  by  us,  a 
report  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  said  society,  more 
especially  setting  forth  the  mode  adopted  for  selecting 
and  distributing  works  of  art,  and  a list  of  the  works 
of  art  purchased  and  distributed,  and  the  prices 
thereof  respectively  ; also  a detailed  account  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  said  society  for  the 
year,  together  with  a true  copy  of  the  bye-laws, rules, 
and  regulations  by  which  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 
the  said  body  politic  and  corporate  are,  for  the  time 
being,  regulated.  And  we  do  expressly  declare,  that 
whenever  it  shall  appear  to  any  such  committee  of 
our  privy  council  that  the  said  society  is  perverted 
from  the  purposes  of  the  said  in  part  recited  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  certify  the  fact  to  us,  and  thereupon 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  us  to  revoke  or  annul  this  our 
charter:  provided  always,  that  the  claim  or  claims, 
at  law  or  in  equity,  of  any  party  or  parties  against 
the  said  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  the  members 
thereof,  shall  not  be  prejudiced,  abridged,  or  affected 
by  such  revoking  or  annulling  of  this  our  charter.  In 
witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
be  made  patent. 

Witness  ourself,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster, 
the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  ttnth  year  of  our 
reign.  By  writ  of  privy  seal, 

Edmunds. 

We  shall  next  week  give  some  particulars 
of  the  works  the  council  have  now  in  progress. 


Projected  Works. — Contracts  have  been 
called  for  by,  advertisement,  for  the  various 
works  necessary  in  the  erection  of  fire-proof 
warehouses  and  laboratories  at  Liverpool ; a 
corn  exchange,  a chapel,  catacombs,  &c.,  at 
Birmingham ; a tunnel  and  other  works  at 
Macclesfield  ; sewers  and  roads  at  Wavertree, 
&c. ; also  for  a large  quantity  of  cast-iron 
street-grates  and  other  works  in  iron  and 
wood,  &c. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS  ON  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM RAILWAY. 

CAMDEN  TOWN  STATION. 

The  additions  now  making  at  the  Camden 
Town  station,  and  which  have  excited  much 
attention,  include  a passenger  and  luggage 
engine  houses,  with  coke-sheds,  tank-houses, 
and  a construction  shop  for  the  repair  of 
waggons,  &c. 

The  new  passenger  engine-house  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  station, — the  line  at 
this  spot  being  on  the  curve.  The  building  is 
so  placed  that  the  engines  can  run  off  the  main 
line,  and  through  the  house,  and  again  join 
the  line  nearly  in  a straight  line  : a large  piece 
of  ground  on  this  side  of  the  station  has  been 
added,  at  a cost  of  6,000/.,  on  which  the  build- 
ing partly  stands,  to  admit  of  this  accommoda- 
tion. The  engine-house  is  397  feet  by  90  feet 
in  the  clear  of  walls  ; there  are  five  doorways 
at  each  end,  and  five  lines  of  rails  running 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  ’The 
principal  front  is  on  the  east  side,  and  has  three 
doorways  at  equal  distances  from  the  ends, 
with  transverse  rails  running  across  the  build- 
ing. On  the  centre  transverse  line  are  five 
turn-tables.  The  walls  are  two  bricks  thick, 
faced  with  white  Suffolk  bricks;  on  the 
front  are  a series  of  hutlresses  (3  feet 
wide)  and  pilasters  — the  pilasters  projecting 
from  the  wall  9 inches,  the  buttresses  3 feet; 
about  13  feet  apart.  The  ends  have  a but- 
tress between  each  doorway.  'This  part  of  the 
station  being  made  ground,  holes  were  sunk- 
under  every  buttress  to  a depth  of  17  feet  6 
inches,  and  filled  up  with  concrete  to  within 
6 feet  of  the  surface,  when  cores  were  formed 
in  the  ground,  and  segmental  arches  turned 
from  the  top  of  footings,  rising  about  2 feet. 
Directly  over  the  arches  are  worked  four  courses 
in  cement,  with  three  tiers  of  hoop  iron  ; in  each 
tier  the  hoop  iron  is  laid  over  every  half  brick 
in  the  thickness  of  walls;  this  is  continued 
about  every  7 feet,  making  four  courses  of  iron 
and  cement  bond  round  the  whole  building  in 
the  height,  which  is  25  feet  from  the  line  of 
rails  to  the  bottom  of  the  tie  bars  of  roof.  On 
account  of  the  very  great  span,  much  care  was 
required  in  designing  the  roof,  which  is  com- 
posed of  iron  and  wood.  The  tie  bars  are  of 
wrought-iron,  4 inches  by  1 inch,  in  three 
lengtlis,  connected  at  the  junctions  directly  by 
the  queen  bolts.  The  shoe  to  the  queen  bolts 
is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fiat  iron,  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  tie  bars,  and  runs  past  the 
ends  of  the  tie  bars  which  form  the  lap,  and 
is  secured  with  keys  and  wedges  ; and  also  at 
theshoes.  Thequeen  bolts  are  ofround  wrought- 
iron,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  the  king  bolts  l£ 
inches.  From  the  shoe  of  principal  to  queen 
are  two  holts,  at  equal  distances ; the  one 
nearest  the  queen  is  the  same  in  diameter  as  the 
kingbolt,  and  the  other  is  1 inch  in  diameter. 
From  the  queen  to  the  king  bolt  are  four 
diagonal  cast-iron  braces,  abutting  into  cast- 
iron  shoes,  which  the  bolts  pass  through,  and 
are  secured  with  nuts  and  screws  ; and  a cast- 
iron  bar  from  each  of  the  other  bolts,  as  be- 
fore described : the  shoes  to  the  principal 
rafters  and  queen  heads  are  of  cast-iron.  The 
principal  rafters  and  collar  beams  are  of  fir, 
14  inches  by  10  inches  ; directly  on  the  collar 
beam  is  a cast-iron  girder,  well  secured  to  the 
beam  by  the  king  bolt  passing  through,  and 
secured  from  the  top.  A cast-iron  plate 
is  connected  to  the  collar  beam,  and  is  turned  up, 
which  forms  the  abutment  for  the  lantern 
light,  which  is  the  width  of  one-third  of  the 
building,  and  is  raised  above  the  root  about 
2 feet,  with  louvres  on  each  side : this  runs 
to  within  34  feet  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  or  to  within  17  fret  of  each  end. 
The  bars  to  lantern  lightareof  cast-iron, lbs. 
per  lineal  foot,  with  grooves  to  receive 
rough  sheets  of  plate  glass.  There  is  also  a 
rod  from  the  top  of  lantern  light,  of  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  round  iron  bar,  with  three- 
quarter  king  bolt  secured  to  ridge.  There 
is  also  a continuous  skylight  in  the  centre  of 
the  bays,  on  each  side  of  the  roof,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  with  cast- 
iron  bars  and  sheets  of  plate  glass,  as  before 
described.  The  purlins  arc  about  4 feet  apart, 
9 inches  by  3 inches,  except  by  the  skylights, 
where  they  are  10  inches  by  5 inches.  The  slate 
boarding  is  laid  on  the  purlins  in  a line  with 
the  principals,  and  covered  with  queens  slates. 
The  gutters  are  formed  with  wood,  lined  with 
7£  pounds  milled  lead — resting  on  wooden 
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blocks,  10  inches  by  8 inches,  projecting;  1 foot 
6 inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 

The  buildings  in  connection  with  this,  stand 
directly  at  the  back  of  it,  and  run  past  an  equal 
distance  at  each  end  ; these  are  for  the  different 
departments  connected  with  the  engines,  and 
stand  152  feet  beyond  the  engine-house  at 
each  end  ; the  one  at  the  southern  end  is  a 
coke  shed,  where  the  tenders  will  be  loaded, 
149  feet  by  41  feet  7 inches,  in  the  clear  of 
Vails.  Next  to  this  shed  is  an  open  yard,  116 
feet  by  41  feet  7 inches.  The  next  building  is 
a tank  house,  38  feet  6 inches,  by  41  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  intended  for  the  carpenters 
and  copper  smiths’  shops;  from  the  line  of 
rails  to  the  top  of  first  floor  is  20  feet  8 in- 
ches. The  floor  is  formed  of  four  inch  York 
paving,  laid  on  iron  girders,  1 foot  6 inches 
deep,  which  are  laid  on  three  cross  girders,  1 
foot  9 inches  deep,  resting  on  two  iron  co- 
lumns ; from  the  top  of  floor  to  the  under  side 
of  cross  girders  (which  form  the  ceiling  to  this 
room  and  the  floor  for  carring  the  tank)  it  is 
14  feet  7 inches.  'The  cross  girders  are  2 feet 
deep,  and  are  carried  on  two  cast-iron  stan- 
dards, which  take  their  bearing  on  the  top  of 
the  cross  girders,  directly  over  the  columns. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  girders  is  another 
floor  of  girders,  1 foot  9 inches  deep,  on  which 
stands  the  tank,  which  occupies  the  whole  area 
of  building,  and  is  4 feet  deep.  The  tank  is 
formed  with  cast-iron  plates,  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  flanges  and  diagonal  braces, 
and  is  to  be  bolted  together  with  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  bolts,  and  the  joints  well  caulked 
with  iron  cement.  It  is  capable  of  holding 
38,673  gallons  of  water.  The  next  building, 
and  between  the  two  tank  houses,  is  the  fitters’ 
and  smiths’  shops,  79  feet  by  41  feet  3 inches, 
and  will  have  eight  forges.  Next  follows  the 
other  tank  house,  which  is  every  way  the  same 
as  described  before,  but  in  this  building  is  to 
he  fixed  the  stationary  engine  for  turning  the 
lathes,  blowing  the  fires,  and  pumping  the 
water  from  the  artesian  well,  which  is  being 
sunk  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  building. 
The  engines  will  stand  directly  over  the  well, 
which  will  be  worked  by  four  pumps,  capable 
of  throwing  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
or  20,000  per  hour.  Next  to  this  building  is 
a large  waiting  room  for  the  engine  drivers 
and  stokers;  then  follow  the  offices  and  store- 
rooms, which  occupy  a space  of  117  feet  in 
length.  These  come  in  a line  with  the  north 
end  of  the  P.  E.  H.  Next  is  the  coke  store, 
which  is  152  feet  by  41  feet  7 inches,  and  is 
intended  to  hold  2,000  tons  of  coke.  The 
whole  of  these  buildings  form  one  continuous 
front,  703  feet  long. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  station,  by 
the  Ilampstead-road,  stands  the  circular  en- 
gine-house, which  is  on  the  luggage  side  of  the 
line,  and  intended  for  the  engines  and  tenders 
used  in  that  department.  This  is  a circular 
building  160  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  of 
walls  ; the  walls  and  elevations  arc  precisely  as 
described  for  the  passenger  engine-house.  The 
root  is  supported  on  twenty- four  columns  at 
equal  distances,  and  forms  a’ circle  40  feet  in 
diameter  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
columns  are  21  feet  9 inches  high.  On  the  lop 
of  these  columns  are  twenty-four  cast-iron 
girders,  running  in  a right  line  between  each 
column,  and  connected  at  each  column  with 
bolts.  These  girders  are  formed  into  an  arch, 
being  2 feet  9 inches  deep;  the  top  flange  is 
moulded,  and  the  spandrils  perforated,  directly 
over  the  columns,  and  connected  with  them, 
are  an  equal  number  of  standards,  30  feet  3 
inches  in  height,  from  the  top  of  girders  ; at 
the  top  they  are  flanged  each  way,  to  receive 
the  purlins  and  principal  rafters,  twenty-four 
of  which  will  run  up  to  the  lantern-light,  and 
twelve  will  finish  on  the  purlins,  at  the  top  of 
standards.  The  lantern-light  will  stand  4 feet 
3 inches  from  the  roof,  and  is  formed  at  the 
same  inclination  with  the  roof,  with  wood 
louvres  at  the  sides,  and  cast-iron  sash-bars 
at  the  top,  and  covered  with  rough  plate  glass  ; 
at  the  top  is  a piece  of  cast-iron,  2 feet  6 inches 
in  diameter,  into  which  the  tops  of  the  sash- 
bars  are  fastened  ; at  the  apex  is  a large  wooden 
ball,  covered  with  10  lbs.  lead.  The  height 
from  the  line  of  rails  to  the  tension-rod  is 
25  feet.  The  principal  rafters  drop  on  a cast- 
iron  shoe,  resting  on  stone  templates.  The 
tension-rods  pass  through  the  shoes  and 
I standards,  and  are  secured  with  nuts  and 
screws.  The  top  part  of  the  principals  and 
i lantern-light  will  be  supported  by  cast-iron 
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brackets, springingfrom  the  bottom  ofstandards, 
and  secured  to  the  principals  within  9 feet  of 
the  curb  of  lantern.  From  the  line  of  rails  to 
the  top  of  ball  is  69  feet  6 inches.  From  the 
line  of  rails  to  the  top  of  concrete  is  21  feet 
6 inches,  with  a bed  of  concrete  2 feet  6 inches 
deep,  making  a total  height  from  the  bottom 
of  concrete  to  the  top  of  ball  of  93  feet  6 inches. 
The  foundation  of  this  building  is  immensely 
strong,  having  24  transverse  walls,  2£  bricks 
fhiplr  These  walls  run  in  pairs,  at  parallel 
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widths,  from  the  outside  wall  to  within  25  feet 
9 inches  of  the  centre,  which  form  the  bed  for 
the  raib  to  lay  on  to  receive  the  engines. 
'1  hese  walls  are  connected  by  an  invert  at  the 
bottom,  and  a semi-arch  at  the  top,  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  ash-pits.  This  building 
has  only  one  entrance  for  the  engines,  which 
is  at  a point  on  the  west  side.  In  the  centre 
is  a large  turn-table,  36  feet  in  diameter,  where 
all  the  engines  will  run  to  be  turned  into  their 
respective  berths,  which  are  23,  leaving  the 
entrance  clear.  On  each  side,  and  within  20 
feet  of  the  entrance,  are  two  smaller  buildings, 
100  feet  6 inches  by  39  feet  2 inches  ; the  one 
on  the  south  side  is  intended  for  a coke  shed, 
that  on  the  north  for  waiting-rooms,  offices, 
&c.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  station 
is  the  construction  shop,  which  is  intended  for 
the  repairs  of  waggons,  &c.  This  building 
stands  on  arches,  which  are  carried  on  brick 
piers  3 feet  by  2 feet  9 inches,  with  an  invert 
at  the  bottom,  on  the  top  of  footings,  and  a 
6emi-arch  at  the  top,  directly  under  the  spring- 
ing. The  vaults  stand  on  an  area  of  43,340 
square  feet;  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
stabling  and  stores.  The  construction  shop 
commences  above  the  arches  at  the  north  end, 
and  is  in  a line  with  the  east  front.  The  first  is 
for  the  repairs  of  waggons,  276  feet  by  70,  in 
the  clear  of  walls.  In  the  centre  is  a runge 
of  cast-iron  columns,  which  support  the  roof, 
which  is  of  the  M description.  The  roof 
is  formed  of  wrought  iron  and  wood.  The 
tic-rods  are  of  lj  inch  round  iron,  and 
the  queen  bolts  of  1 inch,  with  cast-iron  queen 
heads  and  shoes.  The  principal  rafters  and 
collar-beams  are  of  fir,  10  in.  by  5,  with  two 
purlins  in  each  bay,9in.by4;  rafters,  4Jin.by3, 
and  close  boarded ; in  the  two  centre  bays  are 
skylights  between  each  pair  of  principals.  At 
the  south-east  corner  are  the  offices  and  stores. 
Adjoining,  and  under  the  same  roof,  which  is 
continued,  is  the  smith’s  shop,  70  feet  by  69, 
with  accommodation  for  ten  fires,  with  a small 
stationary  engine  at  the  south-east  corner  for 
working  the  lathes,  fires,  &e. 

The  old  Chalk  Farm-lane  bridge  has  been 
recently  removed,  and  is  being  widened  to 
admit  of  five  lines  of  rails,  with  a siding  on 
each  side.  The  roadway  will  be  supported  by 
hollow  girders,  which  will  be  formed  of  boiler 
plate,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  rivetted  to- 
gether, and  will  support  the  transverse  cast- 
iron  girders,  and  corrugated  iron  plates  running 
longitudinally,  and  resting  on  the  transverse 
girders.  The  buildings  were  commenced  about 
the  third  week  in  June  of  the  present  year, 
and  are  nearly  all  ready  for  the  roofs.  Those 
of  the  passenger  engine-house  and  construction 
shop  are  now  being  put  on. 

The  whole  of  these  buildings  were  designed, 
under  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Dockray,  the  company’s  resident  engineer,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Normanville.  The  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  Branson  and  Gwyther,  of 
Birmingham. 


were  as  follows : — 

Piper 

Lee  

Grissell 

Baker  

Haward  and  Nixon  .... 

..  69,598 

Nicholson 

W.  Cubitt  

Grimsdell 

Branson  and  Gwyther  . . 

..  61,715 

Shewing  a difference  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  1 1,9041.  Mr.  Robert  Netherway  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 


Zinc  Trade. — The  smelting  and  manufac- 
ture of  zinc  is  becoming  an  important  trade  in 
Belgium.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  borders  of  the  river 
Meuse  produce  large  quantities  of  the  ore. 


On  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  S.  Angell, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  several  interesting 
donations  were  received,  including  a volume 
of  sketches  by  Pugin  and  others,  chiefly  made 
for  the  “ Public  Buildings  of  London  ;”  and  a 
reduced  bust  in  ivory,  after  Chantrey,  of  the 
late  Thomas  Saunders.  In  allusion  to  the 
latter,  Professor  Donaldson  referred  to  Mr. 
Saunders’s  remarks  on  sound  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  theatres,  and  other 
of  his  works.  Saunders  was  the  architect  of 
the  Townley  Gallery,  in  the  British  Museum, 
which,  curiously  enough,  he  said,  had  been 
put  up  for  sale  that  day,  and  was  to  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  a fresh  building;  whether 
this  would  be  better  than  the  former  might 
admit  of  argument, 

Mr.  Donaldson  then  presented  some  parts 
of  the  work,  “ Ancient  and  Modern  Architec- 
ture, by  various  Authors  ” ( Monumens  An - 
ciens  et  Modernes  &c.),  and  said  he  could  not 
avoid  taking  that  opportunity  to  speak  of  a 
recent  article  on  architecture  in  the  Westmin- 
ster  Revieiv,  the  object  of  which  was  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  the  profession  most  unjustly. 
1 he  writer  of  it  had  shewn  his  ignorance  or 
his  want  of  candour  when  complaining  of  the 
want  of  proper  books,  by  not  quoting  the 
work  lie,  Mr.  Donaldson,  had  then  presented, 
or  Batissier’s  “Hisloire  de  V Art  Monumental 
which  gave  a perfect  history  of  architecture. 
The  reviewer  did  not  know  the  literature  of 
architecture,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so 
bold  as  to  make  the  assertions  he  did.  lie 
thought  it  due  to  the  profession  to  exonerate 
it  from  charges  prompted  by  questionable  in- 
tentions. In  that  same  article  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  Institute  had  refused  a most  liberal 
offer  made  by  Mr.  \V  eale,  to  engrave  and  pub- 
lish the  works  of  the  members  if  they  would 
furnish  the  drawings.  In  the  first  place  this 
sounded  more  liberal  than  it  really  was;— tho 
preparation  of  drawings  fit  for  engraving  was  an 
expensive  thing,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  offer 
never  was  made.  The  writer  of  the  article  was 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  the  notices  in 
the  “Companion  to  the  Almanac,”  of  which 
the  article  in  the  JVestminster  professed  to  be 
a review.  He  also  wrote  under  different  sig- 
natures in  the  Engineers'  Journal , and  other 
papers,  quoting  himself,  and  spreading  the  same 
statements  in  different  quarters,  so  as  to  make 
the  public  believe  there  were  many  persons  of 
the  same  opinion,  while  in  reality  there  was 
but  one.  It  was  high  time  such  a system  was, 
exposed. 

Mr.  Bellamy  said : As  a member  of  the  council 
at  the  time  when,  as  was  said,  this  offer  was 
made,  he  wished  to  confirm  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
remark,  that  the  statement  was  untrue. 

Mr.  Fowler  observed  : Without  desiring  to 
weaken  Mr.  Donaldson’s  justification  of  the 
profession,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  works  appeared.  The  books  mentioned, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  English, 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  : He  considered  the  pro- 
fession as  of  all  countries.  As  regarded  the  pub- 
lication of  their  buildings,  some  English 
architects  were  too  modest  to  do  so,  and  others 
were  too  busy. 

The  discussion  excited  considerable  interest. 
Mr.  Burn  then  laid  on  the  table  SDe- 
cimens  of  an  important  work  on  “The 
Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
Scotland,”  which  he  had  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  R.  W.  Billings,  and  of 
winch  the  first  number  would  appear  in  April . 
,lbe  CD  nirman  bore  testira°ny  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Billings  as  a draughtsman  ; and  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  adding  our  evidence  to 
his. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a description  of 
the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  Bull  Gardiner  to 
warm  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews’ 
Synagogue,  in  Bevis  Marks,  London,  in  1815* 
And  Mr.I’Anson  followed,  with  an  account  of 
the  Polmaise  system  of  heating,  adopted  suc- 
cessfully in  greenhouses,  at  small  cost.  To 
heat  one,  28  feet  long  and  17  feet  6 in.  wide 
to  which  be  referred,  cost  24/. ; and  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  consumed  was  very  small.  By 
this  arrangement  the  air  is  sucked  down  (so  to 
speak)  from  the  floor  above,  to  the  heating- 
chamber;  and  then,  when  warmed,  allowed  to 
ascend  into  the  house  again.  The  committee 
of  a church,  in  the  restoration  of  which  he  was 
engaged,  wished  to  apply  it  there  ; but  he  was 
not  prepared  himself  to  adopt  it, 
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Mr.  David  Mocatta  then  read  a paper  des- 
criptive of  a distillery,  and  its  appurtenances, 
erected  from  his  designs. 

Mr.  Mocatta  said,  that  having  felt  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  acquire  knowledge  on  every 
point  connected  with  professional  practice, 
and  the  difficulties  which  frequently  attended 
the  acquisition,  he  was  led  to  believe  he  was 
fulfilling  one  of  the  duties  which  devolved  on 
him,  as  a member  of  this  Institute,  in  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  general  stock  of  in- 
formation. He  then  described  the  various 
points  requiring  attention, — the  furnace  flues 
for  stills,  positiun  of  the  worm-tub,  ventilation, 
and  general  arrangement;  and  urged  that 
architects  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
working  and  details  of  the  several  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  establish  the  opinion 
that  they  are  the  proper  persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  erection  of  fitting  buildings  for  their 
purposes.  This,  it  might  be  inferred,  would 
tend  to  improve  the  character  of  what  are  now 
common-place  brick  and  mortar  edifices. 

Mr.  Horne  made  some  generul  remarks  on 
the  consumption  of  smoke,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Mocatta’s  paper.  Relative  to  the  system 
described  by  Mr.  l’Anson,  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  for  a church,  as  they  would 
be  made  to  breathe  over  again  the  worst  part 
of  vitiated  air — the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
would  be  found  on  the  floor.  Heat  without 
ventilation  was  bad. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  urging  the  importance  of 
consuming  smoke,  alluded  to  some  chimneys 
at  Holloway,  which  were  formed  larger  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom, — like  an  inverted  cone. 

Mr.  Donaldson  complimented  Mr.  Mocatta 
on  his  paper,  and  said  he  was  much  pleased  to 
see  so  practical  a view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
one  who  had  already  proved  himself  an  artist. 
An  architect  who  was  rightly  educated  need 
never  fear  grappling  with  special  or  new  sub- 
jects ; he  would  find  his  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, and  his  general  information,  would 
carry  him  successfully  through. 

After  a conversation  on  Moffat’s  drain-tile, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


WHY  REMOVE  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE? 

Sir, — The  state  of  Westminster-bridge 
being  such  as  to  require  another  structure  in 
its  stead,  the  position  of  the  new  bridge  be- 
comes a subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  to  the  public  in  general  as  passengers  on 
the  highway,  but  to  others  in  particular,  whose 
interests  are  of  a fixed  and  local  nature.  The 
remarks  quoted  by  you  last  week,  and  those 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Builder,  and 
other  periodicals,  as  to  the  injury  which  must 
arise  to  existing  interests,  by  the  removal  of 
the  bridge  far  from  its  present  site,  seem  just, 
and  full  of  a proper  feeling  for  the  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  pre- 
sent bridge,  who  will  most  probably  receive  no 
equivalent  for  the  very  great  injury  which  they 
must  suffer,  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  immense 
traffic  from  the  line  of  their  shops  and  houses; 
and  to  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  proper- 
ties, many  of  whom  may  have  paid  large  con- 
siderations in  their  purchases  or  leases,  the 
loss  will  be  all  but  ruinous  in  most  cases. 

The  dilapidated  state  of  the  present  bridge, 
how  occasioned  it  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
quire into  (although  one  need  not  travel  far 
for  a cause),  is  doubtless  a strong  case  why 
another  should  be  built,  rather  than  an  attempt 
be  made  to  repair  it.  But  its  too  close 
neighbourhood  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  had  much  to  do  with  the  wish  to 
remove  the  site  so  much  to  the  northward; 
and  without  doubt  the  bridge  and  the  Houses 
are  too  near  each  other,  and  one  must  give 
way ; and  upon  the  old  maxim  of  the  weakest 
going  to  the  wall,  it  is  clear  that  the  poor  old 
bridge  must  yield  to  its  formidable,  though 
younger  neighbour. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  by  a very  slight  re- 
moval to  the  north  of  the  present  bridge,  a 
new  site  may  be  obtained  which  would  recon- 
cile many  difficulties,  which  would  not  inflict 
injury  and  injustice  on  innocent  parties,  aod 
which  would  still  afford  to  the  public  that  ac- 
commodation to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. There  is  a very  short  street  leading 
out  of  Parliament-street,  called  Derby-street, 
having  on  one  side  only  two  houses,  and  on 
the  other  side  three  houses ; consequently,  much 
money  cannot  be  required  to  be  expended  in 


forming  the  approach.  Cannon-street  crosses 
Derby-street  at  right  angles,  but  opposite  the 
latter’street  is  only  a wharf,  extending  to  the 
river. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  a new  bridge  could 
be  formed  at  this  point,  and  to  terminate  on 
the  Surrey  side,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  where 
the  present  bridge  ends,  although,  in  fact,  a 
clearance  of  ground  a little  to  the  northward 
would  form  a better  line  than  the  present. 
My  object  in  selecting  a line  which  would 
require  but  a small  outlay  for  the  approaches 
(always  a most  expensive  item  in  such  matters) 
is,  besides  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  a 
large  sum  may  be  devoted  to  a purpose  which 
is  highly  desirable,  namely,  to  purchase  and  re- 
move the  entire  block  of  houses  in  Bridge-street, 
forming  the  north  side  of  New  Palace  Yard  : 
thus  a fine  area  would  be  obtained  for  the  en- 
trance to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
would  also  he  seen  to  more  advantage  from  the 
new  bridge  than  can  be  expected  to  be  the 
case  from  other  positions.  But  to  make  a new 
bridge  from  the  top  of  Whitehall,  although  it 
may  save  a trifling  distance  to  passengers 
from  Pall  Mall,  will  be  a serious  inconvenience 
to  persons  proceeding  from  Pimlico  into 
Surrey,  and  must  of  necessity  require  an  enor- 
mous outlay  for  approaches,  not  only  on  the 
Westminster,  but  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  Other  and  grave  objections  might  be 
urged  against  the  removal  of  the  bridge  far 
from  its  present  site,  and  although  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  a new  bridge  where  the  increas- 
ing populousness  of  a locality  on  either  side 
of  a river  seems  to  demand  such  a boon,  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  deprive  an  established 
neighbourhood  of  the  means  of  transit  enjoyed 
by  them  for  centuries,  and  which  privilege 
they  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit. 

It  has  been  long  since  proposed  to  carry  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Lambeth,  where  the 
horse  ferry  exists.  This  position  nearly  divides 
the  distance  equally  between  the  bridges  at 
Vauxhall  and  Westminster:  and  another 
bridge  is  talked  of  from  Ess  ex-street,  in  the 
Strand,  crossing  the  Thames  exactly  half  way 
between  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  bridges  ; 
nor  will  all  these  viaducts,  new  and  old,  be 
too  many  for  the  vast  and  increasing  traffic  in 
our  streets.  But  it  has  been  well  observed, 
either  in  The  Builder  or  in  some  other  peri- 
odical, that  the  greatest  relief  to  the  pressure 
of  the  traffic  would  be  by  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  on  the  bridges  (of  course  by  compensa- 
tion); for  actually  at  this  moment  there  are 
only  two  free  bridges  open  from  Westminster 
to  Whitechapel,  the  entire  length  of  London. 
It  must  cease  to  be  a wonder,  therefore,  that 
our  streets  are  so  crowded,  and  the  communi- 
cation so  interrupted,  especially  when  we  take 
into  account  the  state  of  blockade  into  which 
the  leading  thoroughfares  are  converted  when 
under  repair. — Georoe  Russell  French. 

18,  Sussex-gardens,  12th  December,  1816. 

*,*  A public  meeting  to  oppose  the  removal 
of  the  bridge  has  been  held  (Mr.  Hawes,  M.P., 
in  the  chair),  when  a series  of  resolutions  to 
that  effect  were  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
Grissell  stated,  that  he  believed  Mr.  Barry 
was  in  favour  of  the  present  site. 


NO  ROYAL  ROAD  FOR  PAINTERS. 

A Capta  in  Berkley,  of  Exeter,  advertised 
that  he  had  made  a valuable  discovery  in  the 
art  of  painting,  and  offered  to  teach  it  for 
300/.,  and  so  enable  any  one  in  half  a year  to 
earn  a fortune  ! A gentleman  named  Eamond- 
son,  sent  his  son  to  him,  paid  150/.,  and  gave 
a bill  for  150/.  more.  The  son  soon  found 
that  the  thing  was  useless,  and  left  his  in- 
structor. The  bill  was  not  taken  up,  and  an 
action  was  brought  by  Captain  Berkley  in 
consequence,  which  was  decided  last  week  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  Artists  shewed  that 
what  the  pupil  had  learnt  was  valueless,  and 
must  be  unlearnt ; and  that  by  the  means  pro- 
fessed, though  a showy  painting  to  please  the 
vulgar  might  be  produced,  a good  picture 
could  not.  The  jury  immediately  gave  a ver- 
dict for  the  defendant. 


Bricks.— A parcel  of  30,000  has  arrived 
by  a vessel  from  Hamburgh,  and  another  of 
40,000  by  the  Catalina,  from  Antwerp,  both 
cargoes  being  destined  for  re-exportation.— 
Liverpool  Advertiser . 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Deo.  8. — Mr.  French  in  the  chair.  Misfit 
Mackenzie  presented  the  following  architec- 
tural flowers  : Rose  of  Jericho,  manus  Maria;, 
Anastatica  Hiero  chuntina , which  was  first 
heard  of  in  England  iu  1597.  A single 
flower,  which  Miss  Mackenzie  has  had  for 
five  years  (grown  in  Palestine),  has  never 
failed,  on  being  held  in  water  for  half  a’ 
minute,  to  expand  itself  into  a star.  The 
Latin  monks  call  it  manus  Maria,  in  which 
they  are  supported  by  the  Arabs.  It  was  said 
to  blossom  at  Christmas  eve,  to  salute  the 
birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  pay  homage  to 
his  resurrection  by  remaining  fully  expanded 
till  Easter,  and  that  its  revival  from  death  was 
a type  thereof! 

Mr.  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  church  music  ; Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr. 
L.  Blackburne  were  elected  fellows ; and  Mr. 
Chambers  and  Mr.  Thos.  Clarke,  associates. 

Mr.  Rogers  exhibited  one  of  the  richly 
carved  canopies  from  the  great  chimney-piece 
at  Nonesuch  Palace,  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Hans  Holbein. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Price  read  a paper  on  grotesque 
ecclesiastical  sculptures  ; the  example  exhi- 
bited was  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hawkins,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Price  observed,  that 
similar  grotesque  and  satirical  designs  still 
exist  in  Westminster  Abbey,  such  as  the  devil 
bearing  away  a monk  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
another  in  which  a woman  is  seen  beating  a 
monk  with  her  distaff.  Had  such  burlesques 
upon  the  priesthood,  of  which  so  many  exam- 
ples might  be  adduced,  originated  with  laymen, 
they  would  in  themselves  present  nothing  very 
remarkable,  but  that  they  should  have  existed 
in  our  cathedrals  and  churches  has  often  been 
matter  of  surprise.  The  most  rational  con- 
jecture, he  thought,  was,  that  they  arose  out 
of  that  spirit  of  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  between  the  regular  clergy  and 
the  monks.  They  were  mostly  of  a period 
when  that  hostility  was  at  its  height,  and  which 
shortly  preceded  the  Reformation,  a measure 
which  happily  put  an  end  to  such  a state  of  war- 
fare. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Stot- 
hard,  accompanied  by  drawings,  shewing  in 
what  manner  the  plinth  of  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Hyde-park-corner, 
might  be  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
arch  upon  which  it  stands  with  more  propriety. 
A discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  majority  of  the  members  present  were  op- 
posed to  any  modification,  and  desired  its  re- 
moval to  a more  eligible  pedestal. 

It  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Institution, 
the  chairman  delivered  an  address,  reviewing 
the  progress  made’in  the  several  sciences  upon 
which  architecture  depended,  during  the  past 
year.  The  best  thanks  were  voted  by  the  so- 
ciety to  the  vice-presidents  ; the  treasurer ; Mr. 
Griffith,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  the  other 
officers,  for  their  zealous  exertions,  and  they 
were  re-elected  for  the  year  ensuing. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  “ Health  of  London  Association” — whose  j 
main  object  is,  first,  “to  instruct  thepeople  as  to  i 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  present  defective  I 
sewerage,  drainage,  ventilation,  street-cleans-  I 
ing,  and  supply  of  water  ; — from  interment  in  I 
towns,  and  from  other  sources  of  injury  to 
public  health  : and  to  show  the  beneficial  in-  , 
fluences  which  the  removal  of  these  evils  j 
would  certainly  exert  on  their  physical  and 
moVal  condition ;”  and 

Secondly. — “To  diffuse  information  as  to 
the  most  efficient  and  economic  means  of  car- 
rying out  the  necessary  remedial  measures  ;” — 
have  issued  a series  of  queries  with  the  view  j 
of  obtaining  a large  amount  of  information,  to 
be  afterwards  digested  and  issued  in  the  shape 
of  a l'eport.  They  say  trulv  in  the  circular  ac-  I 
companying  the  queries, — “An  untimely  j 
death  is  the  lot  of  nearly  a hundred  thousand 
of  our  population  annually, — disease  and  sick- 
ness prostrate  the  strength  and  energies,  and 
destroy  the  means  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
more, — pauperism  is  produced  on  an  alarming 
scale, — vice  and  crime  (entailing  the  expense 
of  their  suppression)  are  generated  and  fostered 
by, — and  hereditary  disease,  and  an  impaired 
physical  condition  have  become  common  afflic- 
tions of  our  people,  from  causes  which  are 
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easily  remediable.”  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  people  themselves,  by  a little  energy,  to 
relieve  themselves  from  these  prolific  sources 
of  misery.  Every  effort  to  make  them  aware 
of  this,  and  rouse  them  to  the  effort,  shall  have 
our  cordial  support  and  co-operation.  Wa 
reiterate  the  axiom  : — “ We  can  be  useful  no 
longer  than  we  are  well.” 


REMARKS  ON  NORMAN  SARACENIC  AR- 
CHITECTURE IN  THE  ISLAND  OF 
SICILY* 

Having  cursorily  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  island  of  Sicily  during  its  occupation  by 
the  several  powers  who  successively  held  sway 
in  that  country,  and  more  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  Saracens  and  Normans,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  architecture,  and  the  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  it,  or  from  records  of  edifices 
once  existing,  of  which  accounts  are  extant, 
as  collected  from  edifices  still  remaining. 
The  styles  which  preceded  that  adopted  by 
the  Normans  are  only  to  be  noticed  as  intro- 
ductory to  our  examination  of  this  more  inter- 
esting and  important  variety  of  the  art,  al- 
though a more  detailed  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  predecessors  than  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  and  design  of  this  paper, 
would  fully  repay  the  attention  either  of  the 
student  or  antiquarian. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  divide  that 
portion  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  which  at  present  we  propose 
to  consider, — namely,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  middle  ages  to  the  time  of  the  Normans, 
—into  three  periods  : 

1.  The  Imperial. 

2.  The  Saracenic. 

3.  The  Norman. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  art  during  the 
rule  of  the  emperors,  no  research  can  be  made 
with  any  certainty  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  A manuscript,  written  by 
Inveges,  who  lived  a.d.  1648,  preserved  in 
the  works  of  Mongitore,  an  Italian  writer  of 
eminence,  renders  an  account,  both  curious 
and  interesting,  of  a certain  ancient  church, 
which  afforded  an  example  of  the  state  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  during  the  period  in 
question.  A complete  plan  and  description  of 
this  edifice  may  be  found  in  a publication  on 
modern  Sicilian  architecture,  issued  by  two 
very  able  authors,  Messrs.  Hittorf  and  Zanth. 
This  unique  monument  of  antiquity  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  church,  to  which  we  refer,  was  erected 
by  Belisarius,  about  a.d.  535,  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Maria  della  Pinta.  It  was  formed  of 
a number  of  stone  columns,  connected  by  semi- 
circular arches,  in  the  debased  Roman  style, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T-  This 
form,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  original 
model  of  the  cross.  A roof  covered  the  whole, 
but  the  building  was  uninclosed  by  external 
walls,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a finished  con- 
struction of  frame-work,  open  to  the  weather  on 
all  sides.  The  church  consisted  of  a nave,  with 
aisles  and  transepts.  In  rear  of  the  transepts  was 
attached  a small  building,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  which  wore  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  chaplain  and  sacristans,  and  subsequently 
the  centre  compartment  was  converted  into  an 
apsis,  as  we  now  understand  it.  Chancel  ori- 
ginally it  had  none.  A small  garden  or  ceme- 
tery surrounded  the  building,  and  the  whole 
was  inclosed  by  a low  wall,  forming  a right- 
angled  parallelogram. 

This  is  the  earliest  example  of  mediaeval  art 
in  Sicily,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  designer 
took  for  his  model  an  ancient  basilica.  It  is 
also  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  ma- 
terials of  existing  buildings,  classic  in  their 
origin,  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  this 
new  edifice,  a conclusion  which  seems  justified 
by  the  style  adopted,  resembling,  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  debased  Roman  art. 

We  find  at  this  day,  in  Sicily,  no  examples 
of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  three  succeeding 
centuries.  But  a reference  to  specimens  in  the 
Italian  domains  enables  us  to  form  a probable 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  art  in  the 
island.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  style  in  the  island  differed  from  that  em- 
ployed on  the  continent,  both  territories  having 
been  uninterruptedly  occupied  for  a long  season 
by  the  same  people,  until  in  Sicily  they  gave 
way  to  the  superior  force  of  the  Saracens. 
Records,  unfortunately,  do  not  exist,  from 

* See  p.  658,  ante. 


which  we  might  gain  any  certain  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  buildings  of  this  period. 

2.  The  Saracens  having  established  them- 
selves firmly  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  erected 
for  their  own  use  mosques,  palaces  and  houses, 
according  to  their  own  fashion,  similar  in  most 
respects  to  edifices  still  seen  in  Spain,  in 
Africa,  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  India.  In  these 
buildings  the  pointed  and  horseshoe  arch  was 
very  generally  adopted.  The  dome  and  mina- 
ret, the  honeycomb,  mosaic,  and  other  elaborate 
features  and  ornaments  abound.  The  monu- 
ments which  they  found  in  the  debased  Roman 
style,  erected  by  their  predecessors,  opened  a 
temptation  to  the  turbaned  infidels,  which  even 
believers  have  not  been  able  to  resist.  With 
materials  ready  at  hand, — formed,  it  is  true, 
after  a fashion  somewhat  different  from  their 
own, — with  no  respect  for  antiquity,  or  com- 
munity of  feeling  induced  by  a similarity  in 
faith,  or  more  ordinary  associations, — with  a 
religion,  indeed,  sternly  opposed  to  that  pro- 
fessed by  the  people  whose  extermination  they 
came  resolutely  bent  to  accomplish, — the  new 
settlers  hesitated  not  to  employ  what  they 
found,  in  erecting  many  of  their  buildings. 
The  manifest  discrepancies  between  the  Ro- 
man workmanship  and  their  own,  served  to 
exercise  their  judgment  and  skill.  We  con- 
sider their  efforts  to  have  been  most  successful, 
though  we  reflect  with  deep  sorrow  on  their 
demolition  of  monuments,  by  the  side  of  which 
we  would  rather  have  viewed  their  own  rising. 
But,  by  this  amalgamation  of  parts,  they  gave 
an  entirely  new  architectural  character  to  their 
buildings;  so  that  in  the  edifices  of  this  period, 
we  find  a style  differing  altogether  from  any 
other  which  had  elsewhere  appeared. 

Although  few  examples  of  importance  are 
now  to  be  found  in  Sicily  of  the  Saracenic 
period,  traces  of  the  handicraft  of  this  people 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  Here 
a window  or  a door,  and  there  some  other 
fragment  of  a building,  exhibits  the  features 
and  principles  peculiar  to  the  Musselmans. 
The  palaces  of  la  Ziza,  la  Cuba,  and  la  Favara, 
at  Palermo,  with  portions  of  the  Royal  Palace 
and  mosque  of  la  Ziza,  may  be  considered  the 
most  interesting  specimens  which  remain. 
The  scale  on  which  these  edifices  were  erected 
affords  us  a just  notion  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Saracens,  and  the  influence  which  these 
people  exercised  over  the  Graeco-Sicilians. 
In  design,  they  appear  to  have  followed  an 
oriental  palace  ; in  ornament,  to  have  employed 
details  peculiar  to  Arabian  houses. 

3.  As  the  Saracens  had  varied  their  own 
style  by  the  appropriation  of  Roman  materials, 
so  in  just  retribution  for  such  sacrilege,  the 
Normans,  during  their  occupation  of  Sicily, 
modified  their  architecture  with  the  remains 
of  Saracenic  art. 

“ In  Sicily,”  says  the  late  Mr.  Gaily  Knight, 
“ and  only  in  Sicily,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Normans  were  united;  and  by  their 
fortuitous  conjunction  the  Northern,  the 
Classic,  and  the  Oriental  styles  were  blended 
together ; the  Romanesque,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Saracenic  : nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
seen  any  where  else.” 

The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by 
the  Normans  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  effected  previously  to  a.d.  1071.  From 
this  time  they  began  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  newly  acquired  territory. 
But  the  rapid  changes  which  had  occurred  in 
the  island,  the  quick  succession  of  one  power 
on  another,  having  each  their  peculiar  language, 
laws,  and  customs,  reduced  the  Sicilian  popu- 
lation to  a condition  the  most  singular  and  re- 
markable. During  the  period  we  are  now  to 
examine,  four  languages  were  common  in 
Sicily.  The  inhabitants  were  composed  of 
the  settlers  under  the  Hellenic  rule,  of  Orien- 
tals, and  Northmen.  Greek  and  Latin  were 
the  distinguishing  tongues  of  the  older  occu- 
pants ; Arabic  and  Norman-French  having 
been  successively  introduced  by  the  subsequent 
possessors.  Laws  were  published  and  deeds 
executed  in  three  different  languages  ; and  the 
state  prospered,  notwithstanding  this  singular 
confusion  ! 

“ Turn  demum  crassa  magnum  farragine  corpus 
Crescere  jam  domitis  sinito.” 

Christian  churches  arose,  courts  of  justice 
and  palaces  were  built,  the  mural  inscriptions 
of  which,  whether  sentences  from  the  Scrip- 
tures or  not,  being  in  the  Cuphic  character. 
On  the  coinage  the  inscriptions  were  chiefly 


Arabic;  while  on  tablets,  paintings,  and  ordi- 
nary writing,  the  most  fantastic  license  seems 
to  have  been  used.  Of  this  Babel-like  con- 
fusion of  language,  many  strange  specimens 
are  extant.  Among  these  we  shall  merely 
mention  one,  in  which  the  far-famed  Norman 
King,  Roger,  is  thus  immortalized: — 

Roytpiof  R ri'i  ’ 

the  Latin  and  Greek  words  and  characters 
being  used  indiscriminately. 

The  larger  part  of  the  population  consisted 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  ; and  of  this  class  9eems 
to  have  been  chiefly  the  architects,  sculptors, 
and  artificers  in  general,  whom  the  Arabians 
first,  and  afterwards  the  Normans,  employed. 
This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  Greek  design  in  the  works  of 
importance  ; and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that 
during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as 
was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  meagre  re- 
mains of  classical  art  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Greeks.  From  this  circumstance,  in  the 
earlier  buildings  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  we 
may  look  for  less  purity  of  style  than  in  those 
erected  at  a later  period.  The  native  artists, 
whom,  with  the  greatest  reason,  we  suppose  to 
have  been  employed,  imbibed,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Saracens,  strong  predilections,  which 
first  corrupted,  and  eventually  effaced,  their 
decided  attachment  to  the  antique.  They  con- 
tinued to  use  the  ornaments  to  which  they  had 
been  last  accustomed,  introducing  them  into 
such  parts  of  the  buildings  as  would  admit  of 
decoration. 

Time,  experience,  and  chiefly  association 
with  a people  of  a higher  genius  and  more 
noble  character  than  the  Saracens,  produced  in 
the  Sicilian'  architects  a more  refined  and 
elevated  taste.  The  main  features  in  their 
buildings, especially  in  ecclesiastical  structures, 
gradually  became  developed  , the  ornaments, 
modified  and  chastened.  One  improvement 
rapidly  induced  another ; and  every  success 
gave  encouragement  to  fresh  efforts.  In 
propriety  of  design,  in  a just  application  of 
ornament,  and  above  all,  in  a true  apprehension 
of  the  principles  of  decoration,  they  soon  ob- 
tained great  excellence:  and  at  length  their 
edifices  began  to  assume  that  lofty  elevation 
and  sublimity  of  character  peculiar  to  mediaeval 
architecture. 


In  Nos.  190  and  198  of  this  journal,  we 
placed  before  our  readers  two  engravings  of 
Norman  doorways;  in  each  of  which,  though 
they  are  late  examples,  are  exhibited  marks  of 
the  peculiar  style,  which  characterizes  the 
Norman  architecture  of  Sicily.  For  earlier 
specimens  of  the  pointed  arch,  as  employed  in 
the  island,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the 
illustrations  given  in  the  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  We  would  especially  draw  attention 
to  the  engravings  of  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni dei  Leprosi,  erected  about  a.d.  1072;  as 
well  as  those  of  San  Giovanni  degii  Eremiti,of 
the  Capella  Palatina,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Chefalu,  built  by  Roger  the  Second  about 
1132.  These  are  all  built  iu  the  pointed  style, 
and  are  undoubtedly  of  an  earlier  date  than 
any  building  of  that  character  to  be  found  in 
this  country  or  in  France. 

In  the  first  example  we  have  given,  we  may 
notice  the  same  peculiarities  of  feature,  which 
the  reader  will  observe  in  the  specimens  given 
in  Mr.  Gaily  Knight’s  work.  The  doorway, 
which  we  are  surprised  has  never  before 
been  introduced  to  public  notice, — like  the  rest 
of  the  examples  we  have  given  in  The  Builder 
— is  taken  from  the  interior  court  of  the 
Palazzo  MonteIeone,a  princely  fortress,  erected 
about  a.d.  1150,  in  the  village  of  Favara,  about 
seven  miles  from  Girgenti.  The  principal 
features  in  the  head  differ  materially  from 
those  found  in  buildings  erected  either  in 
France  or  England  about  the  same  time.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
pointed  arch  is  indicated  by  its  frequent  and 
even  curious  repetition.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  lanceolate  arch,  which  was  the 
first  employed  by  our  neighbours  in  France, 
and,  subsequently,  by  ourselves. 

The  lintel  and  jambs  are  built  of  white 
marble,  and  are,  evidently,  remnants  of  some 
classical  edifice.  A chariot  race  is  sculptured 
on  the  foimer;  on  the  latter  have  been  sub- 
sequently introduced  various  Christian  sym- 
bols, some  of  which  are  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  hood  moulding,  of  which  a portion 
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CLERESTORY  WINDOW. 


WINDOW  AT  GIRGENTI. 


only  is  given  in  the  plate,  is  Saracenic  in  de- 
sign, but  executed  by  a Greek  workman. 

In  the  portal  of  the  church  of  L’Abbadia 
at  Girgenti  (miscalled,  as  was  afterwards 
pointed  out),  we  observe  a similar  curve  in  the 
arch,  but  a much  more  simple  design.  It  was 
built  previous  to  a.d.  1170,  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  and  elegant  specimen,  exhibiting 
great  breadth  and  firmness.  The  arch  is  com- 
posed of  three  sinkings,  each  of  which  has  the 
torus,  hollow,  and  the  astragal  moulding.  The 
hood  resembles  that  in  the  preceding  example, 
with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat  flatter, 
and  terminating  in  a scroll.  We  may  observe 
generally,  that  there  are  key-stones  in  all  the 
arches  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  an  improved  construction  was 
adopted  in  this  doorway,  the  lintel  and  tym- 
panum being  abolished.  The  mouldings  of 
the  impost  are  debased  Roman.  The  capitals 
are  foliated,  similar  to  those  which  are  or- 
dinarily designated  early  English.  On  the 
angle  of  the  pier  next  the  exterior  columns,  a 
quatrefoil  ornament  is  sculptured. 

In  the  present  number,  the  first  engraving 
exhibits  one  of  the  clerestory  windows,  taken 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pa- 
lermo, which,  with  the  crypt  and  a portion  of 
the  east  end,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
structure.  The  rest  of  this  magnificent  edifice 
was  erected  during  the  fourteenth  and  three 
subsequent  centuries.  The  oldest  part  was 
built  in  a.d.  1169,  by  Walter  Offamilco,  an 
Englishman,  who  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Palermo,  and  the  cathedral  was  consecrated 
in  1185.  We  desire  particularly  to  notice  the 
great  richness  of  effect  exhibited  in  this  ex- 
ample. It  is  produced  by  an  arrangement  of 
numerous  mosaic  patterns,  inserted  on  the 
face  of  the  arch,  the  hood  moulding  and  the 
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npper  string  courses.  The  patterns  are  formed 
of  black  or  grey  lava,  set  in  the  stone  with 
white  mortar,  the  joints  adding  considerably  to 
the  appearance,  and  serving  to  delineate  with 
distinctness  the  outline  of  each  design.  The 
greatest  variety  has  been  adopted,  and  no  two 
, windows  are  alike. 

When  the  elegant  arts  were  driven  from 
I Italy,  mosaic  work,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
i were  preserved  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  at  the  present  time 
whether  the  Arabians,  when  they  entered  Si- 
cily, found  the  mosaic  art  still  in  use  among 
l the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  or  whether  they 
l themselves,  having  learned  the  art  in  their  in- 
i vasion  of  Constantinople,  introduced  it  to  the 
' Sicilians.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  natives 
of  Sicily,  and  the  Moors,  during  their  occu- 
pation of  the  island,  used,  as  in  Spain,  this 
i kind  of  work  a long  time  previous  to  the  Nor- 
man invasion ; and  the  Normans,  who  have 
i employed  mosaics  so  profusely  in  Sicily,  are 
i manifestly  indebted  to  the  artists  of  the  island 
I for  this  kind  of  intricate,  but  beautiful  deco- 
i ration. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  lava  as  an  ornament 
i in  different  parts  of  the  buildings,  illustrates 
i the  taste  and  readiness  of  the  architects  of  the 
( country,  who  have  employed,  with  the  greatest 
c effect,  the  common  materials  which  the  vol- 
< canic  countries  supplied. 

The  next  example  given  is  the  drawing 
i of  a window  in  the  house  of  Cavaliere 
] Panatieri,  near  the  town  of  Girgenti,  on  the 
i road  to  the  wonderful  ruins  of  ancient  Agri- 
; gentum,  of  the  citizens  of  which,  Empedocles 
! said,  that  “ they  lived  as  if  they  were  to  die 
1 to-morrow,  but  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for 
i ever,”  The  date  of  our  example  is  not  pre- 


cisely known,  but  judging  from  similar  build- 
ings, the  age  of  which  is  positively  ascertained, 
we  may  place  it  about  a. d.  1180.  The  design 
is  simple  and  hold,  and  executed  with  great 
care.  We  should  presume  from  the  sculptured 
effigy  of  the  lamb  bearing  the  Templar’s  ban- 
ner, that  the  edifice  belonged  to  a Crusader. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  decidedly  Greek 
profile  given  to  the  mouldings.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  the  beak-headed  moulding, 
which  presents  no  modification.  There  are 
several  other  features  of  Greek  design.  It 
should  seem  to  be  incontestable  that  the  archi- 
tect of  this  structure  was  influenced  by  the  ve- 
nerable buildings  which  surrounded  him  ; but 
in  carrying  eut  his  design,  and  using  with 
freedom  various  characteristics  of  other  styles, 
he  has  most  ingeniously  avoided  all  incon- 
gruity. 

In  the  concluding  paper,  we  shall  give  one 
of  the  windows  at  the  Palazzo  Corvaio,  at 
Taormina,  a specimen  of  the  same  age  as  the 
last.  Walter  L.  B.  Gran  vili.e. 


IRONWORK  AT  ABBEY  DORE,  HERE- 
FORDSH1RE. 

Tins  beautiful  example  of  ancient  work- 
manship is  upon  the  south  door  of  the  chancel 
at  Abbey  Dore,  and  may  be  dated  to  the  period 
of  its  completion  in  the  13th  century.  The 
abbey  takes  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the 
river  Dore  in  a luxuriant  valley,  “ the  golden 
valley,”  as  it  was  termed  in  olden  time ; the 
name  being  derived  from  the  French  d'or. 
The  abbey  was  founded  for  Cistercian  monks, 
by  Robert  de  Ewyas,  the  youngest  son  of 
Harold,  lord  of  Ewyas,  in  the  reign  of  King 


Stephen,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Its  possessions  were  increased  by  many  val- 
uable donations,  and  King  John  gave  to  it  all 
the  land  between  the  river  of  Dore  and  the 
rivulet  of  Trivelbrook.  The  monks  thus  ac- 
quired extensive  possessions,  and  became  very 
affluent;  they  began  the  erection  of  a magni- 
ficent church,  which  was  completed  in  a most 
elegant  manner  in  the  pointed  style.  It  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries,  when  its  site  and  lands 
were  granted  (31  Hen.  8)  to  John  Scudamore, 
Esq.,  of  IIolm-Lacey.  The  chapter-house, 
cloisters,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
sold,  soon  after  its  suppression,  together  with 
part  of  the  church  ; but  enough  of  the  latter  is 
remaining  to  show  its  original  construction. 
John  Viscount  Scudamore  obtained  a license 
from  Charles  the  First  to  rebuild  the  church, 
and  endow  it  with  all  the  appropriated  tithes 
of  Dore  parish.  But  the  intentions  of  this 
nobleman  were  not  entirely  carried  out;  it 
only  underwent  considerable  repairs,  and  was 
re-consecrated  in  March,  1634,  by  Theophilus 
Field,  Bishop  of  St.  David.  It  now  consists 
of  the  chancel  and  transept  of  the  original 
building,  with  its  massive  tower;  the  nave 
may  be  traced,  and  near  to  the  present  church 
some  of  the  pillars  and  arches  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  chancel  is  spacious  and  magnificent, 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  capitals  a striking 
feature  ; it  is  84  feet  in  length,  32  in  breadth, 
and  46  in  height.  The  communion-table  is 
a remarkable  slab  of  stone,  12  feet  long  and 
4 feet  broad,  resting  upon  three  elegant  pillars. 
The  church  also  contains  some  antique  altar- 
tombs  and  monumental  effigies,  similar  to  those 
in  Hie  Temple  Church,  London.  F.  W.  F. 
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AWARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

RUINOUS  BUILDINGS. 

With  regard  to  certain  two  houses,  Nos. 
25  and  26,  Rathbone-place,  St  Pancras,  the 
district  surveyor  having,  in  pursuance  of  an 
authority  in  that  behalf,  surveyed  the  said 
houses,  certified  with  respect  thereto,  to  the 
said  official  referees, 

“ That  both  the  buildings  or  houses  referred 
to  are  in  such  a ruinous  state  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  passengers 

That  for  the  safety  of  passengers  it  is  neces- 
sary immediately  to  shore  up  both  of  the  said 
buildings,  and  to  hoard  in  the  fronts  of  the 
same ; 

That  the  works  required  consist  of  the  total 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  the  party-wall 
between  the  houses  aforesaid,  from  the  level 
of  the  second  story  (or  ground  floor)  to  the 
top,  together  with  all  the  stacks  of  chimneys 
attached  to  the  same  ; 

That  the  fronts  should  be  repaired,  made 
good  in  cement,  and  otherwise  secured  to  the 
new  work,  and 

That  unless  these  works  respectively  are 
forthwith  executed  in  the  most  careful  and 
workmanlike  manner,  I do  hereby  certify  that 
the  said  buildings  ought  to  be  wholly  pulled 
down.” 

Messrs.  Paine  and  Hoskins,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  owner  of  the  first-mentioned  house,  ap- 
pealed against  the  said  certificate  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds,  that  is  to  say, 

“ That  the  said  house,  No.  25,  is  not  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  is  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  said  party  wall,  and 
would  not  require  to  be  pulled  down  in  case  the 
said  party-wall  be  not  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ; 

That  the  said  party  wall  requires  to  be 
wholly  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dation thereof ; and 

That  although  the  front  of  the  said  house, 
No.  25,  should  be  secured  to  the  new  work, 
yet  the  front  thereof  does  not  require  to  be 
repaired. 

And  we  do  hereby  request  the  said  official 
referees  forthwith  to  survey  the  said  houses, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  matters  of  this  our 
appeal,  and  to  make  such  award  and  directions 
in  the  matter  as  to  them  may  seem  fitting ; 
and  we  do  hereby  further  request  the  said 
official  referees,  should  it  be  competent  to 
them  to  include  the  matter  in  their  award,  to 
inquire  into  and  determine  whether  the  said 
wall  has  not  been  rendered  ruinous  by  the 
cutting  away  of  parts  thereof  by  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  said  house,  No.  26.” 

When  the  referees  made  their  survey,  the 
owner  of  the  house  adjoining,  northwards, 
concurred  in  referring  to  the  official  referees 
the  matter  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  requisition,  and  generally  the  proportion 
of  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  said  parties; 
and  afterwards  the  official  referees  proceeded 
to  survey  the  premises,  as  to  the  matter  of 
appeal ; the  further  consideration  of  the  other 
matters  being  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  day  of  December,  1846,  when  the  parties 
were  to  be  heard  thereon. 

The  award,  reserving  all  other  matters, 
was  : — “ as  to  the  said  matters  of  appeal  against 
the  said  certificate,  that  the  house  in  question, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Wheatsheaf  Public  house, 
No.  25,  Rathbone-place,  is  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  affected  by  the  condition 
of  the  party- wall  between  the  bouse  No.  25, 
and  the  house  next  adjoining  thereto,  on  the 
north  side  thereof.  And,  further,  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  building  in  question  which 
stands  over  the  passage,  or  gateway,  between 
the  said  two  buildings,  ought  to  be  pulled 
down.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  building  in  question, 
south  of  the  said  passage,  or  gateway,  be  pro- 
perly shored  up  throughout  the  full’height  of 
the  building,  from  the  floor  of  the  basement 
story,  southwards,  and  clear  of  the  wall  and 
partition  between  the  shop  and  bar  and  the 
said  passage,  or  gateway ; and  if  the  then  re- 
maining portions  of  the  front  and  back  wall 
be  securely  tied  together  with  sufficient  iron- 
ties,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pull  down 
such  remaining  portion  of  the  s*aid  house,  No. 
25,  Rathbone-place.” 

In  consequence  of  the  district-surveyor’s 
certificate,  Mr.  Wagstaff,  builder,  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  No.  24,  sent  a re- 
quisition to  the  referees,  calling  on  them  to 
confirm  or  modify  the  said  certificate,  and 


authorise  him  to  proceed  with  the  works,  as 
though  the  said  certificate  had  been  made 
under  the  24th  section  of  the  Act ; and  to  give 
such  directions  as  might  enable  him  to  claim, 
and  be  repaid,  such  expenses  as  might  have 
been  incurred  by  him  for  the  adjoining  owner. 

The  award  of  the  referees  was, — “ That  it  is 
not  competent  for  the  official  referees  to  make 
such  an  award  as  by  the  24th  section  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  they  are  authorized 
to  make,  unless  the  previous  proceedings,  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  section,  have  been  taken  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  notice  to  the  adjoining 
owner,  the  official  referees,  and  the  district- 
surveyor  ; the  survey  by  the  district-surveyor, 
the  certificate  by  the  district-surveyor,  and 
other  the  proceedings  thereon  ; that  the  certi- 
ficate made  by  the  district-surveyor,  under  the 
40th  section,  does  not  include  various  matters 
which  are,  nr  may  be,  comprised  in  a certificate 
made  by  him  under  the  said  24th  section.” 
Expenses  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Wagstaff. 

After  another  hearing,  to  determine  matters 
left  open  in  the  first  award,  also  to  settle 
by  whom,  and  in  what  proportion,  the  works 
in  question  were  to  be  paid  for,  the  referees 
awarded,  that  the  party-wall  had  not  been 
damaged  by  the  acts  of  the  said  Thomas 
Moore  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  its  ruinous 
state;  but  that  the  proximate  cause  was  the 
decay  of  the  story-post  at  the  north  side  of  the 
gateway,  between  the  two  houses,  and  the 
general  decay  of  the  wall  at  or  about  the  level 
of  the  roadway  through  from  Rathbone-place 
to  a mews  behind,  occasioned  by  the  action  of 
urine  upon  the  brickwork,  to  which  the  wall 
in  that  part  appeared  to  have  been  long  and 
constantly  exposed  ; and  further,  that  the  in- 
jury received  by  the  wall  from  such  source 
was  not  attributable  to  the  said  Thomas 
William  Bye,  inasmuch  as  provision  appeared 
to  have  been  made  by  him  for  the  convenience 
of  his  customers,  by  urinals  on  the  south  side 
of  the  gateway.  They  further  awarded,  that 
the  expenses  of  shoring  up,  hoarding,  and 
pulling  down,  should  be  borne  in  equal  moieties 
by  such  owners  ; and  that  the  expenses  of 
building  the  wall  should  be  borne  by  the  re- 
spective owners,  according  to  the  rates  of  the 
houses  parted  thereby.  The  chimney- breast, 
or  breasts,  to  be  paid  for  by  those  by  whom 
the  same  shall  be  required  or  used,  “ subject, 
nevertheless,  as  to  all  such  expenses,  to  the 
right  of  either  party  to  appeal,  as  provided  in 
the  47th  section  of  the  first-mentioned  Act.” 

“And  as  to  the  requisite  arch  or  floor  over 
the  gateway,  between  the  two  houses  in  ques- 
tion, we  do  hereby  determine  and  award,  that 
the  said  arch  or  floor,  with  its  abutments  or 
supports,  on  the  south  side  of  the  said  gate- 
way, be  formed  and  built  conformably  with  the 
rule  headed,  “ Buildings  over  the  public  way,” 
in  schedule  D,  part  5,  of  the  first-mentioned 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act:  and  as  to  the  ex- 
penses of  pulling  down  the  existing  floor,  and 
building  the  arch  or  floor  above-mentioned, 
we  do  hereby  further  award,  that  the  same  be 
wholly  borne  and  paid  by  the  owner  of  the 
said  house,  No.  25  ; that  is  to  say,  by  the  said 
Thomas  William  Bye.”  And  they  then  order, 
that  the  works  be  proceeded  with  immediately  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  Moore  not  proceeding  with 
all  due  diligence,  they  authorise  and  direct  Bye 
to  do  so. 

Expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  applicants  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bye. 


NORWICH  CATHEDRAL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  when  a series  of  drawings  il- 
lustrative of  Norwich  Cathedral,  made  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Repton,  and  bought  by  the  society  several 
years  ago,  were  exhibited,  a letter  was  read  from 
that  gentleman  relative  to  the  present  state  of 
the  cathedral.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
old  timber  roof  has  been  restored,  also  the 
carved  stalls,  and  an  oak  door  to  the  rood  loft. 
The  Pelican  reading  desk,  long  since  thrown 
by,  has  been  brought  back.  Externally,  stone 
spires  have  been  added  to  the  turrets  at  the 
west  end.  A new  stone  cross,  put  up  over  the 
west  window,  Mr.  Repton  objected  to  as  being, 
like  much  of  the  modern  Gothic,  too  pretty. 
It  is  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  the  lact  that 
earth  has  accumulated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  to  a height  of  five  feet  above  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  and  that  the  Norman 
arcade  against  the  walls  is  much  injured  in 
consequence. 


FRANCE. 

Improvements  and  Embellishments  of  Paris. 
— Great  excavations  and  demolitions  are  going 
on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  at 
the  angle  of  Rue  Mezi&re  and  du  Pot-de-Fer. 
The  houses  which  are  to  be  erected  in  this 
part  of  the  square,  will  be  of  a uniform  plan 
with  those  large  structures,  darkened  by  time, 
which  form  the  angle  of  the  square  towards 
Canette  street.  The  monumental  fountain  is 
so  far  progressed,  that  its  main  features  be- 
come apparent.  Large  pilasters  arise  on  the 
angles  of  the  monument,  and  the  sculpture  of 
the  capitals  promises  to  be  finely  executed. 

“ Turning  out'''  of  “ bothersome  ” Market- 
places from  Paris. — A decision  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Paris,  approved  by  the  great 
council  of  the  metropolis,  has  suppressed  the 
two  markets  d’Aval  and  Du  Roule,  hitherto 
used  for  the  sale  of  charcoal.  This  encumber- 
ing (albeit  not  absolutely  objec'  ion  able')  traffic 
is  now  expelled  to  the  market-place  des  Re- 
collets, situated  in  a distant  quarter  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin.  The  general  council 
have  also  voted  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  for 
the  salubrif cation  of  the  district  of  Mont- 
martre, as  well  as  those  of  Batignolles,  Mon- 
ceaux,  and  Sablonville. 

Revision  of  the  Legislation  ! on  Fire  Insu- 
rances in  France. — The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commerce,  &c.  has  formed  a commission  for 
the  revision  of  this  important  branch  of  civic 
legislation.  This  commission  is  formed  of  the 
most  competent  persons  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  sprinkled  with  some  of  those 
numerous  employes  in  the  departments  of  com- 
merce, industry,  &c.  It  will  be  presided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commercehimself,  and  counts 
amongst  its  members  Messrs.  Teste,  peer  of 
France  ; Renouard,  ditto;  Felix  Real,  deputy, 
&c.  &c. 

Complement  to  Railway  Communication. — 
The  French  government,  warned  by  the  late 
inundations  of  the  Loire  and  other  rivers,  as 
well  a9  many  other  accidents  which  may  befall 
the  (delicate)  organism  of  railways,  and  thus 
delay  the  ordinary  course  of  intelligence  trans- 
mission, have  voted  a sum  of  206,000  francs 
for  keeping  up  the  regular  post-horse  esta- 
blishments, especially  on  such  transversal  roads, 
by  which  main  points  of  railway  communica- 
tion can  be  gained,  if  others  have  become 
inaccessible. 


GAS. 

We  have  often  remarked  upon  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  gas  furnished  by  the  metropolitan 
companies,  and  errors  in  their  management, 
and  are  glad  to  find  that  a company  (“  The 
Western  ”)  is  establishing,  for  the  supply,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  ga9  produced  from  Gunnel  coal. 
The  nature  of  this  gas  is  well  known  in  the 
north,  and  used  throughout  the  houses  of  the 
best  people  there,  many  of  whom,  living  in 
London  in  the  winter  months,  are  anxious  to 
have  it  introduced  into  their  houses  here. 

The  principal  works  of  the  company  will 
be  at  Kensal-green.  We  perceive  by  a case 
recently  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  a 
violent  opposition  has  been  raised,  which,  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court  on  that  occasion, 
will,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  altogether  fail, 
as,  by  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
company  by  numerous  scientific  men  of  the 
first  character,  to  which,  before  we  would 
speak  on  the  subject,  we  have  given  attention, 
it  appears  clearly,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
pure  and  brilliant  gas  cun  be  accomplished 
without  any  of  the  nuisances  created  by  the 
methods  now  used. 

If  the  new  company,  by  their  improved  pro- 
cesses, and  the  spur  their  establishment  will 
prove  to  the  existing  companies,  enable  the 
public  to  obtain  pure  gas,  at  a cheap  rate  (as 
they  may  do),  and  so  facilitate  its  more  ge- 
neral use,  it  will  be  a subject  for  great  con- 
gratulation, and  will  entitle  them  to  general 
support. 


Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk,  Destroyed. — 
This  interesting  Elizabethan  structure,  illus- 
trated in  our  pages  a short  time  ago,*  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Saturday  night 
last,  together  with  its  valuable  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. It  is  attributed  to  the  overheating  of  a 
flue  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 


* See  page  330,  ante, 
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' NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

In  excavating  a new  sewer  in  Winkle-street, 
Southampton,  a few  days  since,  a lofty  and 
extensivo  subterranean  passage  was  acci- 
dentally opened  by  the  workmen.  It  appears 
to  have  been  cut  in  the  old  wall  of  the  town  for 
defensive  purposes,  or  means  of  escape  if  the 

enemy  should  scale  the  walls. The  plan  for 

the  Portland  breakwater,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  is  deposited  with  Mr.  C. 
Ilinde,  Reforne,  Portland,  where  it  may  be 
inspected  by  any  one  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  national  work. By  the  way  a 

breakwater  for  the  protection  of  war-vessels  is 
to  be  constructed  at  the  Isle  of  Alderney. 

The  demand  for  cement  stone  at  Harwich 

is  now  so  very  extensive,  chiefly  from  the 
large  quantities  of  the  prepared  article  used 
in  railway  works,  that  the  stock,  usually  con- 
sisting of  several  thousand  tons  at  this  season, 
is  now  quite  exhausted.  Prices  have,  in  con- 
sequence, risen  30  percent.,  while  the  dredgers 
are  reaping  a proportionate  benefit.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  25,000/.  per  annum  are  paid  away 
in  wages  alone  to  the  workmen  employed  in 

this  trade. A district  national  school  for 

200  boys  and  200  girls  is  to  bo  erected  at  Ips- 
wich, in  place  of  the  St.  Nicholas  school-room, 

required  for  railway  approaches. Old 

Weston  church,  Huntingdonshire,  has  been 
lately  undergoing  considerable  repair.  The 
whole  has  been  repewed,  with  new  reading 
desk,  pulpit,  font,  and  screens  to  chancel  and 
belfry  tower,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 

Allen,  architect,  Saint  Ives. The  Lord 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  given  1,000/.  to  the 
Lichfield  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society. 

12,023 /.  have  now  been  subscribed  for  the 

Liverpool  Church  Building  Society.  Among 
the  last  subscribers  are  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
300/. ; Mr.  R.  B.  B.  H.  Blundell,  200/.;  Mr. 
C.  Leyland,  200/. ; and  Mr.  James  Lawrence, 

100/. A portion  of  the  extensive  dock- 

buildings  at  Birkenhead,  are  so  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  that  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Milton  and  Morris,  have  commenced 
putting  on  the  roofs.  Mr.  Brassey,  we  under- 
stand, has  undertaken  the  completion  of  the 
docks,  at  a sum  exceeding  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion sterling,  as  soon  as  the  large  backwater 
tunnel  from  the  upper  part  of  Wallasey  Pool 

to  the  Woodside  slip  is  completed. A new 

borough  gaol  is  to  he  built  at  Leeds  at  a cost 
of  40,00(1/. As  the  enlargement  and  resto- 

ration of  Pittington  church,  Durham,  has  pro- 
gressed, says  the  Durham  Advertiser,  “ dis- 
coveries have  been  made  which  will  furnish 
matter  of  curious  study  to  antiquaries,  and 
somewhat  puzzle  the  confident  race  of  modern 
architects.”  We  cannot,  however,  learn  what 

these  are  from  the  account. Three  of  the 

Eglinton  iron  furnaces,  according  to  the  Kil- 
marnock Journal,  will  be  in  blast  before  the 
year  expires,  and  a fourth  is  being  built.  They 
are  said  to  be  higher  and  of  wider  diameter 
than  any  hitherto  erected,  and  to  be  designed 
on  the  most  approved  models  for  efficient 
working. 


Literary  Re-union. — In  connection  with 
the  Britton  testimonial,  a number  of  dinners 
were  given  last  season  by  the  friends  of  that 
gentleman.  On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  W.  Tooke, 
f.r.s.,  recommenced  them,  by  entertaining  at 
a round  table,  in  the  Freemason’s  Tavern, 
Messrs.  Bernard,  Peter  Cunningham,  N.  Gould, 
T.  Grissell,  W.  Herbert,  Humfreys,  q.c., 
Godwin,  W.  Jerdan,  J.  Bowyer,  Nichols,  A. 
W.  Tooke,  and  S.  Warren,  the  author  of 
<{  Ten  Thousand  a Year.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  Messrs.  Thomas  Cubitt,  W.  Tite,  and 
Charles  Knight,  were  also  to  have  been  there, 
but  were  prevented.  Mr.  Britton  was  un- 
luckily kept  away  himself  by  illness.  At  the 
last  preceding  meeting  artists  preponderated, 
including  Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Sir 
W.  Ross,  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Wagstaffe,  &c. 

Antiquities  near  Melrose. — Several 
discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in  and 
about  Newstead,  including  a subterranean 
chamber  or  recess,  which  was  come  upon  by  a 
labouring  man  while  draining  in  the  fields. 
The  place  was  of  a vaulted  shape,  and  extended 
inwards  about  sixty  feet,  its  breadth  varying 
from  four  to  seven  feet.  It  was  built  of  free- 
stone, and  two  of  the  stones  which  were  taken 
out  of  it  were  ornamented  with  a kind  of  rope- 
carving of  beautiful  workmanship. 


RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

We  recommend  the  following  remarks  on 
this  subject,  from  Mr.  Ritchie’s  late  interesting 
work,*  to  the  consideration  of  all  railway  di- 
rectors. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Govern- 
ment had  to  introduce  a bill  into  Parliament  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  working  classes  in 
railway  transit,  by  restricting  the  rate  of  charge 
for  third  class  passengers  to  a penny  per  mile, 
and  requiring  railway  companies  to  run  at 
least  one  train  having  covered  third  class  car- 
riages duily,  that  much  indifference,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  must  have  been  shewn  before  any 
interference  took  place.  But  why  restrict  the 
penny  a mile  trains  to  once  a day  ? why  should 
not  carriages  of  this  kind  go  with  every  train  ? 
Little  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained  that 
the  construction  of  railway  carriages  in  this 
country  must  be  soon  entirely  remodelled,  or  at 
least  material  changes  made  on  those  now  in 
use,  before  either  much  comfort  or  safety  will 
be  attained  in  the  cheaper  class  carriages.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance 
of  dust  and  risk  of  losing  ones  eyes  in  open 
carriages,  without  showers  of  red-hot  cinders, 
which  could  be  greatly  mitigated  or  entirely 
prevented  by  proper  mechanical  contrivances. 
Many  persons  would  prefer  the  open  carriages 
in  fine  weather,  irrespective  of  the  charge, 
were  itnot  fortheseannoyances;  and  in  Belgium 
the  waggons  or  open  cars  are  filled  with  re- 
spectable people,  who  smoke  away  at  their 
ease. 

In  this  country  the  government  third  class 
carriages  are  so  hideous  and  dismal,  air  and 
light  being  nearly  both  excluded,  that  they  are 
more  adapted  for  carriage  of  prisoners  than 
passengers.  In  some  of  the  third  class  go- 
vernment carriages  there  is  a wax  cloth  curtain 
to  draw  over  the  opening,  in  others  a small 
open  window,  or  rather  hole,  is  left  on  both 
sides  of  the  carriage,  excluding  all  view  of  the 
country.  Till  the  government  regulation  the 
third  class  were  open  stalls.  The  standing 
carriages  are  now  on  some  lines  called  fourth 
class  carriages,  and  open  carriages  with  seats 
are  called  third  class  carriages.  One  cannot 
wonder  a third  class  passenger  will  rather  pre- 
fer the  external  atmosphere  to  the  internal 
of  the  close  penny  a mile  carriages.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  third  class  government  carriages 
on  some  railways,  when  all  the  blinds  are  drawn 
up,  which  often  happens  in  cold  weather,  the 
carriage,  in  daylight,  is  involved  in  total  dark- 
ness. Well  may  it  be  asked,  is  such  a carriage 
a proper  conveyance  for  any  one,  far  less 
females.  Why  should  not  glazed  windows  be 
in  every  carriage  ? It  cannot  be  the  expense 
of  glass  ; and  a penny  per  mile  is  surely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  such  expenses  and  pay  the  rail- 
way company  properly  ; and  when  night  trains 
are  used  they  should  be  properly  lighted.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  questioned  if  the  second  and 
third  class  passengers  are  not  the  most  pay- 
ing, as  they  are  the  most  numerous  class  on 
every  railway,  and  low  fares  tend  clearly  to  in- 
crease numbers,  and  why  should  their  comfort 
not  be  more  attended  to?  In  the  Belgium 
railways,  which  are  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a government  director,  who  acts  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  other  functionaries,  the  rate  of  charge  was 
formerly  higher.  When  lowered  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  passengers  took  place.  The 
charge,  I believe,  now  is  : — 

1T4  pence  per  mile  first-class  carriage, 

"93  ,,  ditto  second-class  ditto, 

•56  ,,  ditto  third-class  ditto, 

or  about  sixpence  for  ten  miles  for  the  third 
class;  while  in  this  country  the  lowest  rate 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  a penny  per  mile, 
being  nearly  one-half  more.  The  first  class  is 
nearly  Is.,  and  second  class  10d.,  for  the  same 
distance.  This,  for  forty-six  miles,  would  re- 
spectively be,  about  4s.  8d.,  4s.,  and  2s.  4d. ; 
while  the  prices  in  this  country  are,  8s.,  6s., 
and  4s.  for  the  same  distance. 

The  railway  companies  in  this  country 
might  do  well  to  take  a lesson  from  their  con- 
tinental neighbours.  The  carriages  in  Belgium 
consist  of  three  classes,  as  here;  but  they 
possess  more  comfort  and  convenience,  besides 
being  cheaper.  The  diligences,  or  first  class, 
have  a sort  of  vestibule,  from  which  there  is 
ingress  to  a separate  spacious  apartment, 


* “Railways,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.” 
By  R.  Ritchie,  Civil  Engineer.  Longman  and  Co.,  1846. 


handsomely  fitted  up,  or  the  carriage  is  divided 
by  a narrow  passage  into  two  compartments  ; 
they  are  stuffed  throughout,  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  conveyances.  The  second  class, 
chars-u-banc  a glacis,  consist  principally  of  one 
large  apartment,  entirely  closed  in  at  the  sides, 
as  the  name  implies,  with  glazed  windows  and 
well- arranged  cushioned  seats.  The  third 
class,  opened  and  covered  waggons,  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  second,  having  covered 
seats ; but  the  roofs  are  sometimes  supported 
at  the  angles  of  the  carriages  by  iron  rods. 
The  carriages  are  generally  seated  to  hold 
thirty-two  passengers,  and  the  doors  are  usually 
placed  at  the  ends.  Carriages  made  entirely 
of  iron  have  recently  been  introduced  on  the 
Belgian  railways.  Nor  need  we  look  to 
Belgium  alOne:  in  France  the  carriages  gene- 
rally approach  to  the  style  of  the  first  class  in 
this  country.  The  second  and  third  class,  or 
wagon,  far  surpass  the  corresponding  classes 
on  our  lines.  The  second,  and  commonly  the 
third  classes  in  France  are  perfectly  closed 
carriages,  stuffed,  cushioned,  and  glazed,  each 
class  being  only  a little  inferior  to  the  other  in 
decoration.  The  fares,  too,  are  generally  low. 

The  adoption  of  such  a plan  of  carriages  as 
those  on  the  Belgian  railways,  would  prevent 
the  risk  from  the  numerous  doors  in  all  classes 
of  carriages  used  in  this  country.  These  doors 
are  generally  fastened  by  a common  spring 
latch,  which  a sudden  jerk  may  break  or  de- 
range. Few  can  travel  in  any  of  the  present 
carriages  without  the  apprehension  of  serious 
accidents  even  from  the  people  falling  out. 
W e are  always  hearing  of  hair-breadth  escapes; 
and  in  a late  newspaper  the  case  is  mentioned 
of  a child  falling  out  of  a carriage  unperceived, 
and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  there  is 
hardly  room  to  move  without  coming  in  contact 
with  a door?  I have  seen  several  instances 
of  persons  nearly  losing  their  lives  from  the 
door  on  which  they  leaned  suddenly  bursting 
open.  Very  little  ingenuity  could  remedy  this 
defect;  a simple  drop  holt  inside  the  carriage 
in  combination  with  the  latch  might  suffice. 

Another  very  dangerous  and  improper  prac- 
tice which  exists  on  several  lines,  and  which 
creates  well-grounded  alarm  to  passengers,  is, 
making  the  guard  step  from  carriage  to  car- 
riage by  the  side  steps,  holding  on  by  the  door 
handles,  in  order  to  collect  tickets,  and  often 
when  tbe  train  is  going  at  great  speed.  The 
least  sudden  jerk,  or  his  slipping  his  hold, 
would  occasion  loss  of  life.  Surely  such  a 
practice  ought  to  be  condemned,  for  it  is  as 
repugnant  to  common  sense  as  to  humanity.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  railway  labourers,  lately  pub- 
lished, contains  a sad  account  of  the  condition 
of  these  poor  men,  and  of  the  oppression  and 
injustice  to  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they 
are  too  often  subject,  in  recovering  the  fair 

amount  of  their  hardly-earned  wages. The 

creditors  of  the  bankrupt  railway  company  (the 
Tring,  Reading,  and  Basingstoke)  have  been 
promised  a dividend  of  20s.  in  the  pound  on 
their  respective  claims.  The  shareholders  too 
in  most  cases  are  said  to  have  agreed  to  the 
return  of  3/.  3s.  per  share  offered  by  the  direc- 
tors.  It  is  said  that  although  the  South- 

Western  line  will  ultimately  extend  to  London- 
bridge,  the  principal  terminus,  which  is  to 
surpass  in  magnificence  every  thing  of  the  sort 
hitherto  exhibited!  will  be  at  Hungerford- 
bridge  ; on  the  site  of  which  the  company  are 
to  build  another  bridge,  whereby  passengers 
will  be  conveyed  at  once  into  the  heart  ot  the 

metropolis. At  Windsor,  on  Monday  week, 

a very  stormy  assemblage  met  to  consider  a 
proposition  from  the  Great  Western  Company 
to  carry  a branch  thiough  Eton,  where,  as 
articulated,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  by  one 
“ loud  Boreas,”  youths  run  about  at  large, 
“ unruly  as  wild  blood-horses,” — ripe  for  every 
mischief,  we  suppose  he  meant,  and  ready,  as 
exemplary  sprigs  of  nobility,  to  run  any  given 
“ branch,”  with  the  sprigs  themselves  to 
boot,  into  one  eternal  pickle.  In  short,  the 
Eton  College  authorities  denounced  the  risk 
of  opening  a railway  line  through  the  dangerous 
wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Eton  ; and  a miscel- 
laneous assemblage,  full  of  division  and  of 
resolution,  could  arrive  at  neither  resolution 
nor  division  on  a subject  wherein  it  appeared 
they  could  agree  to  nothing  but  to  differ. 
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Mr.  Herepath,  in  his  journal,  asks  the  Great 
Western  chairman  why  the  books  of  his  com- 
pany were  not  kept  in  ink  but  in  pencil ! 

Luggage  vans,  constructed  on  a principle  in 
which  safety  to  the  train  and  accommodation 
to  the  luggage  are  combined,  are  henceforth 
to  be  used  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
and  the  Eastern  Union  lines.  They  are  firmly 
bound  and  breasted  with  iron-work,  and  sup- 
plied with  buffers  so  strong  and  screws  so 
powerful  and  elastic  that  it  must  be  a dreadful 
collision,  it  is  thought,  if  any  at  all,  that  will 
snap  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  com- 
partments for  different  stations,  and  the  guard 
is  provided  with  a room  next  the  train,  a 

power-break,  and  a good  look-out  ahead 

The  lives  of  passengers  in  general  and  of  about 
a dozen  of  poor  masons  or  other  workmen  in 
particular,  were  lately  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
insufficiency  and  the  consequent  dilapidation 
and  fall  of  a bridge  over  the  Norfolk  line, 
opened  on  Monday  week.  A sinking  having 
previously  taken  place,  Mr.  Merrit,  the  sub- 
contractor, was  ordered  to  take  it  down,  and 
the  men  were  engaged  in  dilapidating  the 
bridge,  after  dark,  by  the  light  of  large  fires  on 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  when  the  whole  mass 
fell  into  ruins,  and  the  men  were  much  injured 
and  scorched  while  falling,  and  mingling  with 

the  rubbish  and  burning  fuel. A“  disastrous 

slip”  on  the  Whitehaven  Railway  was  reported 
at  Carlisle  last  week,  but  contradicted  by  the 
Cumberland  Paquet  of  8th  instant.  The  same 
authority  informs  us  that  Messrs.  Townsend, 
the  contractors  for  forming  that  portion  of  the 
Whitehaven  and  Furness  Junction  extending 
from  Corkicle,  adjoining  Whitehaven,  to  be- 
yond St.  Bees,  have  commenced  operations, 
and  calculate  on  a great  accession  of  strength 
to  their  force.  Mr.  Sealby,  ofHensigham,  the 
contractor  for  erecting  the  temporary  wooden 
buildings  at  the  Whitehaven  station,  is  pushing 
forward  that  work;  but  the  masons  at  the  new 
railway  hotel,  contiguous  to  the  station,  have 
been  much  retarded  by  the  frost.  Messrs. 
Ritson,  the  railway  contractors,  have  had  two 
sections  allotted  to  them  on  the  Carlisle  and 
Glasgow  line,  vih  Dumfries,  situate,  we  under- 
stand, between  Annan  and  Dumfries. A 

vein  of  copper  ore  has  been  revealed  by  the 
tunneling  operations  at  Mossgiel,  in  Ayrshire. 

There  are  now  employed  on  the  works  of 

the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  in  and 
about  Limerick,  120  carpenters,  at  wages 
varying  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  per  day  ; 52  smiths, 
earning  from  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  per  day;  250 
masons,  at  4s.  4d. ; and  50  labourers,  at 
Is.  6d. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  MILFORD. 

The  new  district  church  of  St.  Mary, 
erected  at  South  Milford,  near  Ferrybridge,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Misses  Gascoigne,  aided  by 
grant  from  the  incorporated  society,  and  lately 
consecrated,  is  a fabric  built  in  the  early 
English  style  of  the  13th  century,  on  a site 
presented  by  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  B.  Crossland,  of  Milford.  The  entire 
length  of  the  church  is  about  90  feet.  It  com- 
prises a nave  and  chancel,  with  a north  porch, 
and  an  octagonal  vestry  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
gable-turret.  The  building  is  of  Ashler  dressed 
Huddleston-stone;  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slate  and  an  ornamental 
ridge  tile.  'I' he  nave  is  52  feet  long  by  27  feet 
wide  ; and  the  interior  height  is  37  feet.  The 
roof  is  high  pitched,  and  shews  the  ribs  and 
framing,  which  are  stained.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  flags  ; and  the  seats,  which  afford  accom- 
modation for  about  300  persons,  are  open.  The 
pulpit  is  of  carved  oak,  without  any  staircase 
in  the  church.  The  font  is  of  Huddleston- 
stone,  of  a circular  form,  with  a carved  trefoil 
ornament.  It  stands  near  the  north  porch. 
The  nave  is  lighted  by  seven  lancet  windows 
in  the  side  walls,  and  two  at  the  west  end, 
surmounted  by  a rose-window : also  a vesica- 
window  over  the  chancel  arch.  These,  as  also 
the  windows  in  the  chancel,  are  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  The  doors  are  of  oak,  with 
wrought-iron  work,  'l'he  chancel  is  in  length 
about  29  feet,  in  width  18  feet,  and  in  height 
17  feet.  'The  roof  is  high-pitched,  and  open, 
the  timbers  being  all  shewn.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  In  the  east  wall  is 
an  arcade  worked  in  stone,  and  surmounted  by 
three  lancet  windows,  and  a Trinity  window 
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at  the  extreme  point  of  the  gable.  There  are 
also  three  windows  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
chancel.  Under  the  vestry  is  a chamber,  in 
which  hot  water  has  been  fixed,  for  warming 
the  church.  The  designs  were  by  Mr.  Fowler 
Jones,  architect.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Benj. 
Bulmer,  of  Thorparch.  The  cost,  it  is  said, 
will  not  exceed  1,500/. 


ororrfssponBcnrf. 

FACILITY  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
connection  which  exists  between  the  objects 
of  your  publication,  and  certain  social  improv- 
ments  which  have  been  recently  introduced 
amongst  us,  or  what  are  now  in  progress  to- 
wards practical  development.  These  are, — 

1st.  The  penny  post  and  hourly  deliveries 
in  London. 

2nd.  The  Parcel  Delivery  Company,  Parcel 
Mail  Company,  and  Post  Parcel  Company. 

3rd.  The  halfpenny,  penny,  and  twopenny, 
steamers.. 

4th.  The  twopenny,  and  threepenny,  and 
penny  a mile  omnibuses. 

5th.  The  Economic  brougham  and  cabriolet 
Company,  limited  to  6d.  per  mile,  and  guaran- 
teed against  impositions. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  all  these  commu- 
nications for  transit  bring  in  a new  state  of 
things,  as  regards  the  facilities  for  a comfort- 
able residence  at  a distance  from  the  localities 
of  ordinary  occupation.  A merchant,  a trades- 
man, a clerk,  or  even  a journeyman  mechanic 
may,  with  such  facilities  at  his  command,  have 
his  dwelling  in  a healthy  and  open  neighbour- 
hood, two  or  three  miles  from  the  crowded 
centres  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  may  be 
necessary  to  attend  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade 
or  profession.  The  value  of  property  at  a 
distance  from  these  centres,  will  consequently 
be  enhanced  ; and  even  the  poorest  classes 
enabled  to  enjoy  healthful  and  commodious 
dwellings. 

I am  sure  the  subject  only  requires  to  be 
suggested  to  you,  to  lead  you  to  concur  in  the 
opinions  above  expressed,  and  to  induce  you  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  property, 
and  of  the  public  generally,  to  the  great  interest 
they  have  in  promoting  the  success  of  these 
signal  improvements.  X.  Y.  Z. 

CART  NAVES — OVENS. 

Sir, — Can  your  readers  inform  me  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  good  cart  naves  in  the 
rough,  without  cracks  ? I have  cut  elm,  oak, 
and  chesnut,  at  different  times  of  year,  in  foot 
lengths  ; steeped  them  in  water,  covered  them 
with  cowdung!  Some  with  and  some  without 
an  auger  hole,  and  still  they  crack. 

They  do  not  seem  to  make  any  the  worse 
wheels  for  all  that,  but  still,  if  there  is  a way 
of  preventing  the  rending,  I should  like  to 
know  it. 

Is  an  oven-builder  correct  in  saying  that  it 
is  madness  to  build  an  oven  with  fire  brick  ! it 
would  burn  the  bread!  but  that  soft,  half-burnt 
brick  is  the  only  thing  to  make  a job! 

N.  M. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Are  the  parties  furnishing  quantities 
for  an  estimate,  and  paid  for  the  same , liable 
for  the  differences,  should  they  be  found  to 
any  extent  deficient?  ” G.  P. 

Bristol. 

***  We  have  no  doubt  they  are. 


Remission  of  Duty  on  Woods. — Several 
persons  have  addressed  us,  with  much  reason, 
on  the  bit-by-bit  remissions  of  duty  on  woods 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  want  of  that  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject,  which  ought  to 
have  been  taken.  Locust  treenails,  and  green- 
heart  and  Mora  wood,  are  now  admitted  free 
of  duty,  in  accordance  with  a recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Hot  and  Cold  Blast  Iron. — We  are  in- 
formed that  a series  of  experiments  recently 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephenson 
fully  bear  out  a statement  which  appeared  in 
our  pages,  that  hot  blast  iron  is  superior  to 
cold  blast,  when  properly  made,  although  the 
reverse  has  been  always  considered  to  be  the 
case, 


irHtfJccUiutra. 

Paper-  hangings. — In  an  able  lecture  on  i 
industrial  art,  recently  delivered  in  Worcester,  , 
and  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  likely  to  lead  I 
to  the  establishment  of  a school  of  design 
there,  Mr.  Wallis  said  : — “ Some  years  ago,  an  i 
eminent  French  artist  came  to  this  country,  , 
bringing  two  others  with  him,  the  one  a prac- 
tical designer  and  theothera  mixer  of  colours,  , 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a French  paper- 
hanging establishment.  These  paper-hangings  ; 
were  at  that  time  very  expensive  ; and  the  j 
artist  thought  that  if  he  could  establish  a ma- 
nufactory in  London,  he  should  be  enabled  to  i 
furnish  a superior  article  at  a cheaper  rate  ; he  > 
was  encouraged  by  several  men  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  amongst  others  Mr.  Rothschild  I 
engaged  to  support  him  to  any  amount.  He  • 
took  a building,  got  up  designs,  engaged  good  1 
workmen  with  superior  wages  ; he  set  to  work,  , 
but  in  nine  days  after  the  establishment  bad  [ 
got  into  fair  play,  the  men  struck — not  on  ac-  • 
count  of  low  wages,  or  any  other  unpleasantly,  , 
but  as  they  said  “ because  these  Frenchmen 
have  as  many  colours  as  there  are  days  in  the  > 
year,  and  we  wont  have  any  thing  to  do  with  i 
them.”  The  fact  was,  the  men  had  been  ac- 
customed only  to  a certain  number  of  colours,  , 
and  any  extension  or  improvement  in  that  re- 
spect was  looked  upon  as  gross  heresy.  The  1 
consequence  was,  the  manufactory  was  given 
up  in  disgust,  and  the  principal  of  it  was  now 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  France,  , 
whose  designs  in  house  hangings  were  every- 
where copied. 

Abuse  of  English  Monuments. — At  the  ■ 
last  meeting  of  the  Archieological  Institute,  , 
Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  in  the  course  of  a paper  ■ 
on  the  ancient  decorative  arts,  called  especial  1 
attention  to  a beautiful  cast,  exhibited  by  Mr.  . 
Willement,  of  the  wrought-iron  screen  which  i 
formerly  inclosed  the  monument  of  Eleanor,  , 
consort  of  Edward  the  First,  in  Westminster  • 
Abbey.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  the  iron-  ■ 
work  of  the  14th  century  was  removed  but  a i 
few  years  since,  and  is  now  rusting  in  the  ; 
vaults  or  crypts  of  the  Abbey.  In  Mr.  Wille-  • 
ment’s  opinion,  he  said,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  '• 
in  beauty  to  the  celebrated  work  at  Notre  > 
Dame.  And  Mr.  Turner  observed,  it  should 
possess  great  interest  in  the  eyes  of  English 
archaeologists,  as  he  had  discovered  that  it  was 
the  undoubted  work  of  an  English  Smith,  one  ■ 
Adam  de  Leighton,  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  in 
Bedfordshire,  who  received  12/.  for  the  entire 
fabric — equal  to  about  180/.  of  the  present 
currency.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  present  dean  this  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  excellent  craft  of  a provincial 
smith  in  the  old  time  may  be  either  restored 
to  its  original  position,  or  preserved  from  fur- 
ther possible  mutilation  or  decay. 

Competition:  East  Greenwich. — The 
designs  for  the  intended  new  church  at  East 
Greenwich  were  sent  in  on  the  3rd,  and  that 
by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  was  selected  out 
of  a list  of  eight  competitors.  The  cost  is  not 
to  exceed  5,000/.  Accommodation,  1,300,  with 
a tower  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  seats 
are  to  be  open.  The  exterior  is  to  be  faced 
with  Kentish  rag-stone. 

Bridgewater  House. — The  proposed  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  leave  to  use  a cer- 
tain portion  of  Cleveland  Court,  St.  James’s, 
leads  to  the  infeience  that  the  new  house  is  at 
last  to  be  commenced.  The  design,  by  Mr. 
Barry,  as  exhibited  a few  years  ago  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (including,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a massive  and  lofty  campanile),  has  been 
considerably  altered  and  reduced. 

Operative  Builders’s  Association. — 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a society  for  the  relief 
of  decayed  master  tradesmen,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  any  of  the  mechanics  con- 
nected with  the  several  branches  of  building, 
in  case  of  accident,  loss  of  life,  or  protracted 
illness.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  from 
the  promoters  of  it,  when  put  into  shape. 

Surveyors  Made  in  a Month. — A num- 
ber of  respectable  persons  in  Bury  and  its 
neighbourhood,  have  been  taken  in  by  a person 
who  undertook  to  make  them  competent  sur- 
veyors for  six  guineas,  in  something  less  than 
no  time.  Having  obtained  the  money,  he  de-  , 
camped.  The  victims  ought  to  have  known  ' 
better. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  is  taking  measures 
for  the  erection  of  a Protestant  Church  at 
Corfu, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  S."  (Hammersmith). — Apply  at  once  to  the  owner  of 
the  rap-merchant’s  house. 

"A  Builder  und  Subscriber.” — The  inquiry  proposed  docs 

Jt  seem  to  have  any  public  interest. 

“ Old  Subscriber,”  (Lyme  Regis). — The  diminution  of 

jcs  towards  the  top  is  not  advantageous. 

“ Constant  Reader.” — We  cannot  give  an  opinion  of  the 
metallic  sand.  Brick,  finely  pounded,  might  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Smith’s  ashes,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

'Nicholson's  Works." — Our  correspondent  “X.”  had 
desire  to  lessen  the  real  fame  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  “ G.” 
docs  not  shew  that  " X.”  was  inaccurate. 

“ Plan  of  London  Sewers.” — A correspondent  suggests 
that  such  a plan  for  the  use  of  the  public  is  a desideratum. 

“A.  W.  hi.” — Notice  of  all  competitions  which  come  under 
Dur  eyes  will  be  given, 

“ J.  S."  reached  us  too  late  for  consideration  this  week. 

If'.  C." — We  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  subjects  he  may 
think  will  suit  us. 

Received—  “ G.  Holding,”  “G.  R.  L.,”  “ T.  I.  M.,” 

1.  P.  W.,”  “ F.  N.”  (Gloucester),  “Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety.” 

NOTICE. — Christmas-dav  falling  on  Friday,  the  next 
number  of  The  Builder  will  be  published  early  on  Thurs- 
day morning. 

A limited  number  of  volumes  of  1846,  in  cloth,  price  1 7s.  6d., 
containing  an  immense  mass  of  information,  and  220  Engrav- 
ings,  may  he  had  by  early  application . 


London  Sewage  Chemical  Manure 
Company. — We  observed  last  week,  that  the 
Sewage  Manure  Company  intended  to  go  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  to  construct  drains,  &c. 
We  have  since  found  that  the  chemical  manure 
company  have  also  given  parliamentary  notices, 
and  propose  to  erect  works  in  Westminster, 
Lambeth,  and  Bermondsey,  preparatory  to  a 
more  extended  application  of  their  plan  in  a 
future  session.  It  is  stated,  that  by  the  plan 
proposed  no  offensive  exhalation  can  possibly 
occur;  whilst  the  manure  will  be  a concen- 
trated and  portable  substance,  and  quite  smell- 
less, possessing  fertilising  properties  of  the 
richest  description,  and  yet  two-thirds  the 
price  of  guano. 


AES  TSi. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

By  permission.— professor 

SCHCENBEIN’S  GUN  COTTON,  differing  from 
ill  other  specimens  recently  before  the  Public,  is  lectured 
in,  with  other  Explosive  Compounds,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily 
It  half-past  Three,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays.  The  principle  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
;raph  demonstrated  daily  by  Prof.  Bachhotfuer,  especially 
vith  reference  to  the  new  Patent  of  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gam- 
ble,  called  the  Royal  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph.  By  the 
Oxy-Hydrogcn  Microscope  arc  exhibited  Specimens  of  the 
Diseased  Potatoe,  shewing  the  Leaves,  Cuttings  of  the 
Tubers,  &c.,  together  with  the  Destructive  Insect,  supposed 
by  A.  Since,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  Physioscope,  Diving  Experiments,  Dissolving  Views  by 
Smith,  &c.  &c. — Admission,  is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 

An  entire  New  and  Beautiful  Series  of  Dissolving  Views 
will  be  introduced  at  Christinas,  and  the  Institution  will  be 
open  on  the  Evening  of  Saturday,  the  26  th. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  FAKERS'  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

o Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  mouth-pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
&c.  &c. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate 
prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


HEN  DRY  and  GLOVE  It,  1RON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
hey  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
o CHARLE5-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
jompetc  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
every  description  of  Castings. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE,  or  otherwise,  upon  any  available  se- 
curity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  shove. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  is  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  sec  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  w ork,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  "at  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  arc  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Eccleston-place, 
Eccleston-strect,  Pimlico,  late  Chauntrcy’s  foundry. 

' A RC II ITECTU UAL  ENRICHMENTS. 

-TJL  -BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACIIE, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural 
decorations,  lias  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Hon.  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of"  Works,  by  the  highest 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects of  the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  at.  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton 
Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
Ac.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar, 
'here  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an 
4nspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  over  every 
lotlier  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  durability. 
(Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  "of 
iwalls,  Sec.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than 
,000  designs  of  the  papier  miichd  ornaments,  with  a tariff, 
ipricc  11. — Works,  15,  Wellington-street,  North,  Strand, 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

XJLO  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
Ike..  Sec.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 


A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-frouts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Mctal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-strect,  Leiccster-square, 
London. 


PAYING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
ol  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  l’OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering 
bridges  and  arches. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

npilE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

JL  ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seysscl  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  DepSt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  1 9i  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-Iloor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2£  inches  above  the 
external  surl_ce  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
or  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
ating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
he  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places : — 

Archer,  -15,  Goodge-Btrect,  Tottenliam-court-road  ; Blytli, 
Whitechapel ; Cock,  424,  Oxford-street ; Dean,  46,  King 
William-street;  Fcnn,  105,  Ncwgate-street ; Iloltzapffel 
and  Co.,  64,  Charing-cross : and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool 
dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

W~  ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  Lave  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  1 6s.  per  gallon. 

TEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samencs  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Slamford-strcet,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold 
also  at  the  Office  of  “The  Bcildeu,”  2,  York-strcct, 
Covent  Garden,  London ; Hodkinson,  Widcmarsh-street, 
Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  “Review  Office,”  Nottingham;  H. 
Wills,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s 
Marble  Works,  Garratt-hridgc.  In  bottles  of  6d.  and  Is. 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in 
water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound  w ill  make  one  gallon 
of  stain. — N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 

rp  ODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

JL  PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hothouses,  ForciDg-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  au 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  bhnded  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 

ARNTsH,  COLOURS,  WlUT E LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead per  cwt.  27s.0d. 

Seconds ,,  25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  4 6 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers ,,  36  0 

Oxford  Oker 36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none  : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage ,,  12 

,,  Copal  ,,  18 

,,  Body  Copal  „ 24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgatc-strcet,  Without,  London. — 
TlHiMAS  M 1 1,1,1  N UTON.  Proprietor. 

CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS,  ” 
With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 

tery, High-street,  Lambeth,  London,  Manufacturers 
of  the  above  in  superior  glazed  STONE  WARE,  price 
7s.  6d.  each.  They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  iron  on  account  of  their 
cleanliness  and  cheapness.  If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Trap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manu- 
facturers of  RAIN-WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


Uogal 


ILcttcrfl  patent 


The  chronometric  governor 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Bargc-yard- 
chambers,  Bucklersbury,  London,  lias  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  corn, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  corn  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  xvatcr-wlieels,  & c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  llour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronoiactric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of’  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  docs 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  Ihe  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  tlic  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  Us  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  , hi  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “Silent”  Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gower-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 
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CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


o 


\ 


T 


Description  of  Diagram. 


aaaa  Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

T “mow"."'*1 u“”W  u>«  e.tenml  ”t5‘  l’”,"?" 

through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 

VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE-which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air- 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 

8yStTcONOBIY  of’ FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  tha  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846. 

Sib, — Perhaps  there  arc  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
yours,  two  of  which  I have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well, 
that  I have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them: — Exemption  of  effluvia ; the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  ; the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
to  do  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sir. — The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  your»  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  John’s.  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1S46. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  you® 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
anv  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  ni 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  l. 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  he  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  mv  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  II 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I bad 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that 
1 ..  i . if.a.,..  . t ..TTincpH  to  thechareeof  boldness  in  atte 


attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,- that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing  what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com 
• ■ ■ ...  *>,at  j know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  oi 


municated  by  your  Stove,  that  1 


smallest  approach  1 
faithfully, 


nous  consent. — i mignt  auu,  mai  * »» 

• having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
i a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
j approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.— I remain,  Dear  Sir,  youri 
WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1816. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott  s construction,  I believe}. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  ihe  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  whirh  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  ca:h  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superion 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promojangrcntdajbon,  without  dig- 
agreeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell. 

***  Since  this  stov 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

s put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 


n happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  it 
:ture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  ol 


fixed  in  my  lccture-iuuui  a.,  mio  - 

a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f-eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  winch  ans« 
- • ■ 1 • fl  „.:.L  „r  o ,in.i,ii;nn.mnni  which  is  entirely  avoided  Ml 


from  iron,  heated  "in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  bj 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDiSH-SQUARE, 


WTiere  thev  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARt  l 
truth’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1846, 

NOTIIER  year  has  rolled 
by,  and  to-day  we  complete 
the  fourth  volume  of  our 
journal.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  that  we 
commenced  it,  with  pro- 
| mises  of  increased  exertions,  to  render  The 
I Builder  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
| it  by  the  public,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  we  have  had,  since  then,  fifty-one  oppor- 
tunities to  redeem  our  pledges.  But  so  it  is  : 

! the  preparation  of  a constantly  recurring  peri- 
j odical  work,  especially  if  conjoined  with  other 
duties,  is  a sure  means  of  making  time  fly 
fast.  There  is  no  cessation, — no  pause ; the 
task  is  never  done;  the  mind  never  unoccu- 
pied. “ I’ll  leave  it  till  to-morrow,”  cannot 
be  said  ; pleasant  loiterings  must  not  be  hoped 
for  ; it  is  on,  on,  on,  till  the  account  is  closed  : 
and  so  the  years’  ends  come  long  before  they 
are  looked  for.  An  editor’s  duties,  even  in  a 
case  comparatively  unimportant,  are  onerous 
and  unthankful : those  he  praises  “ love  him 
less  than  their  dinner,”  and  those  he  finds 

fault  with  hate  him  “ worse  than  the  d 

If  he  step  out  manfully,  he  can  scarcely  avoid 
I treading  now  and  then  on  somebody’s  toes, 
who  will  make  a point  of  never  forgetting  it  ; 
while  those  on  whom  he  may  bestow  com- 
J mendation,  even  if  nothing  more  substantial, 
l during  his  journey,  will  quietly  place  it  all  to 
the  account  of  their  own  merits. 

“ And  suppose  they  do,”  say  our  readers, 

| perhaps,  by  this  time;  “ what  is  that  to  us?” 

| You  are  quite  right : this  is  nothing  to  you. 

| The  fact  is,  however,  we  would  gladly  esta- 
blish a friendly  understanding  with  you;  and 
though  our  province  does  not  exactly  include 
I the  feelings,  should  rejoice  in  believing  that 
we  had  your  kind  consideration,  and  that  our 
[motives  were  rightly  appreciated.  Lest,  how- 
ever, you  should  not  agree  with  us  iu  this 
view  of  the  subject,  let  us  return  to  our  promises 
of  last  year,  and  so  to  business. 

These  promises,  we  venture  to  think,  have 
been  kept  faithfully;  and  we  appeal  to  the 
volume  itself  as  evidence,  and  would  adduce 
the  greatly  increased  circulation,  and  the  im- 
proved position  of  The  Builder  in  public 
esteem,  as  convincingly  confirmatory  of  the  as- 
sei  tion.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  work ; the  illustrations  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding  year,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  volume 
contains  a mass  of  information,  not  elsewhere 
attainable,  of  the  utmost  value  to  a large  and 
varied  class  of  readers.  We  have  endeavoured, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  place  before  the 
public  the  earliest  intelligence  on  all  matters 
Within  our  province,  and  to  offer  them  sound 
opinions  on  all  matters  in  dispute : the  circum- 
stance that  both  our  facts  and  opinions  are 
regularly  quoted,  by  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan and  provincial  press  (to  the  conductors 
)f  which  our  thanks  are  due,  moreover,  for 
Depressions  of  unvarying  good  will),  affords 
is  a gratifying  assurance  that  our  endeavours 
nave  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Of  the  engravings,  we  will  not  speak  further 
.ban  to  say,  that  amongst  the  new  works 
illustrated  will  be  found  views  and  details  of 
ihe  sorting-room  in  the  Post  Office,  St.  Mar- 


tin’s-le-grand;  the  laboratory  in  University 
College;  the  entrance  to  Kew-gardens;  Ful- 
ham church  tower;  the  Middlesex  house  of 
detention;  All  Saints’  church,  St.  John’s 
Wood ; St.  Mark’s  church,  in  Alexandria  ; 
the  Crescent  Chapel  schools,  in  Liverpool; 
and  the  University  galleries  and  Taylor  In- 
stitute, in  Oxford. 

Our  hope  is  to  publish  views  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  erected  from  time  to  time  in 
England;  and  wo  invite  architects,  builders, 
and  proprietors  to  give  us  such  information, 
and  to  afford  us  such  facilities,  as  may  enable 
us  to  do  so  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  year  which  is  opening  upon  us  promises 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  full  of  matter  de- 
manding our  attention,  and  to  this  we  will 
allude  next  week ; suffice  it  now  to  say,  that, 
strengthened  by  success,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  task  with  renewed  energy,  and  a strong 
determination  to  advance  the  great  objects  we 
have  in  view. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  mention,  that 
an  index,  much  fuller  even  than  that  which  was 
given  last  year,  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
and,  with  the  title-page,  will  be  presented  gra- 
tuitously with  the  next  number,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
volume  readily  available.*  A title-page  in 
colours  has  been  printed,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  application  at  the  office,  by  those  who  pre- 
fer it  to  that  which  accompanies  the  index. 

We  have  now  only  to  offer  our  respectful 
thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  us,  and  to  solicit 
from  them  a continuance  of  their  kind  offices. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER  ON  DO- 
MESTIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


THE  SITE  FOR  THE  WELLINGTON 
STATUE. 

A contemporary, generally  Well  informed 
on  all  points,  said  last  week,  “ The  site  of  the 

statue  is  at  length  determined  : 

and  workmen  have  begun  to  prepare  the 
foundation  for  a pedestal  less  stately,  but  more 
appropriate,  than  the  one  so  earnestly  con- 
tended for,  in  the  open  space  west  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  fronting  the  inclosure  in  St 
James  s-park.” 

This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  case : the 
site  is  at  present  undetermined  on.  Mr  Bur- 
on,  the  architect  of  the  arch,  wo  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  requested  to  furnish  a design 
for  a pedestal  but  tor  obvious  reasons  declined 

under  7‘  the"  aPPlie<l  1°,  mill 

under  lus  direction,  as  a preliminary  step, 
some  men  were  set  to  work  to  dig  a hole,  ,,, 
the  parade,  simply  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  ground  there,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
pnety  of  adopting  that  site.  The  excavation 
has  since  been  filled  in. 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
at  this  moment,  to  remove  the  statue  from  its 
PmSent  ^?llbly  destructive  position,  we  can 
affirm  with  tolerable  confidence ; but  it  is  as 
certain,  that  those  of  the  committee  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  raising  it  there,  are  using 
all  the  means  m their  power  to  prevent  inter- 
eience  with  if,  and  would  urge  the  silence  of 
the  pubhc  smee  the  matter  was  stated  to  be 
settled,  as  an  evidence  of  general  approval,  in 
order  to  move  the  Government  from  their  in- 
tention. j hey  reckon  on  the  important  busi- 
nesses  which  will  occupy  parliament  when  it 
meets,  and  the  occurrence  of  other  events,  to 
occupy  the  public;  and  think  if  they  can  get 
the  scaffolding  down,  while  good  John  Bull  is 
enjoying  the  lull  of  security,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  would  not  be  put  up  again. 
Ihey  may  rely,  however,  on  having  one 
watcher,  although  it  be  but, 
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Buckingham  Palace. — On  Saturday,  the 
demolition  of  the  ornamental  colonnado  form- 
ing the  front  of  the  south  wing  of  the  palace 
was  commenced,  from  which  point  the  wing 
which  is  to  be  added  begins. 


* Covers  for  the  Builder  may  be  obtained  at  the  office, 
[' A’  or  thc  !)ubhaher  will  undertake  to  bind  the  num- 
irs  at  3s.  per  volume, 


nf  5 HILST  P°we?  was>  varyingly,  in  the  hands 
of  the  monarch,  the  church,  or  the  barons,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  political  and  san- 
guinary contention  should  be  the  chief  matter 
tor  the  records  of  the  time,  of  which  they 
really  formed  important  elements.  The  history 
of  the  present  age  will  bear  a different  aspect. 
But  we  may  well  feel  curious,  as  regards 
other  particulars  affecting  thc  social  condition 
ot  our  ancestors,  not  only  of  the  ascendant 
class,  in  the  retirement  of  their  homes  and  the 
tranquillity  of  peace,  but  of  those  where  docu- 
mentary history  falls  short,  including  that  class 
which  had  the  condition  and  the  badge  of  sla- 
verv.  The  future  historian  of  the  past  must  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  the  habitations  and  the 
domestic  life  of  a country,  and  in  this  he  will 
derive  much  assistance  from  the  collections  of 
household  expenses,  of  letters,  and  other  pa- 
pers so  many  of  which  have  lately  appeared. 
But  lie  will  still  gain  a small  portion  of  the 
requisite  matter,  unless  he  make  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  domestic  architecture,  of 
which  examples  of  all  periods  remain  in  most 
countries ; though  now,  circumstances  which 
appear  particularly  to  affect  the  present  times 
are  rapidly  lessening  the  number,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  many  to  preserve  them.— The 
study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  excited 
a large  amount  of  attention,  whilst  domestic 
architecture  has  scarcely  received  that  which 
its  importance  as  an  exponent  of  national  cha- 
racter and  manners,  of  the  social  and  political 
state  of  past  centuries,  might  reasonably  de- 
mand. 1 he  more  celebrated  examples  have, 
indeed,  been  well  illustrated,  and  their  dates 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  comparative  few 
who  have  thought  domestic  equally  important 
with  religious  edifices  ; but  a similar  attentive 
and  prevailing  study  to  that  now  given  to  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  which  shall  not  merely 
determine  general  dates,  but  inquire  into  the 
influence  of  national  and  local  customs,  and  of 
situations  as  regards  the  aspect  of  the  countrv 
the  state  ofparties  and  the  provision  for  safety* 
and  the  nature  of  available  materials,  has  yet 
to  be  undertaken.  Many  examples,  which  are 
now  scarcely  noticed,  from  their  distance  from 
other  residences,  would  then  contribute  greatly 
to  the  correct  delineation  of  the  local  history  • 
and  we  have  thought  it  not  an  unimportant 
object  of  our  journal,  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  preserving  records  of  the  designs  of  such  as 
happened  to  catch  our  attention.  How  many 
really  valuable  and  interesting  particulars  of 
history  would  be  open  to  us,  had  it  in  all  cases 
been  the  practice  to  preserve  merely  such  re- 
presentations as  wo  have  given  during  the 
past  year — examples  deemed  unimportant  till 
they  have  passed  away,  and  the  evidence 
they  could  have  afforded  has  been  lost.  It  may 
therefore,  be  a fitting  supplement  to  the  volume* 
if  we  offer  some  particulars  of  the  general 
progress,  which  may  assist  in  assigning  the 
examples  given  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
chronology  of  domestic  architecture. 

It  is  important  to  view  the  examples  in  each 
country,  with  a clear  perception  of  their  par- 
ticular purposes;  for  these,  along  with  differing 
manners  and  materials,  would  lead  to  great 
variety  of  destination  and  form,  a matter  not 
always  made  sufficiently  obvious.  The  purposes 
of  the  cathedral,  the  abbey  church,  the  col- 
legiate church,  the  ordinary  parish  church,  and 
each  other  variety  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure 
require  to  be  discriminated;  and  similar  con- 
siderations are  far  more  to  be  recollected,  in 
viewing  the  examples  of  domestic  architecture, 
in  which  also  are  observable  the  influence  of 
foreign  manners,  communicated  by  intercourse 
or  conquest.  Thus  the  Elizabethan  architec- 
ture, ordinarily  considered  to  be  a union  of  the 
Italian  and  Gothic  systems,  owed  many  of  its 
peculiar  features  to  the  taste  of  Flanders, 
which  indeed  had  exerted  a great  influence  in 
England,  before  the  Elizabethan,  as  a defined 
style,  had  come  into  use.  The  domination  of 
the  Spaniards  has  also  left  its  visible  impress 
upon  the  character  of  the  architecture  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  same  influence  is  even 
apparent  in  the  remote  town  of  Galway,  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  some  specimens  were  published 
in  our  third  volume. 

In  Mr.  Britton’s  lf  Architectural  Antiqui- 
ties,” examples  of  domestic  architecture  are 


* In  connection  with  illustrations  previously  given  in  this 
volume. 
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subdivided,  as:— Palaces  for  monarchs, prelates, 

and  princes,  baronial  mansions,  manor-bouses, 
or  balls,  town-houses,  farm-houses,  and  cot- 
tages. Whitaker, in  his  “ History  of  Whalley, 
classifies  them  thus,  according  to  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  society.  1st.  The  castle.  2nd.  The 
castlet,  peel,  or  tower,  calculated  for  safety, 
and  therefore  retained  near  the  borders,  long 
subsequent  to  the  use  in  other  districts,  of  a 
less  defensive  character  of  building.  3rd.  The 
ancient  unembattled  manor-house,  which  was 
quadrangular,  surrounding  a court,  and  was 
generally  defended  by  a moat,  which  supplied 
the  want  of  strength  in  the  walls  and  gates. 
4th.  The  greater  and  less  embattled  mansion 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First. 
5th.  The  ordinary  Hall-house.  6th.  The 
farm  house,  and  7th.  The  cottage. 

The  state  of  society  in  England,  during  the 
reigns  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Con- 
quest, and  in  those  of  the  Plantagenets,  re- 
quired that  provision  for  defence  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Indeed,  if  we  except  Con- 
way Castle,  built  by  Edward  I.— till  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any 
provision  for  domestic  comfort.  Fire-places, 
indeed,  are  found,  as  in  Rochester  Castle ; but 
still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  personal 
comfort  was  a very  minor  consideration.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  castle  expanded 
into  a castellated  palace, — a character  which 
it  retained  for  some  considerable  period  sub- 
sequent. Still  the  materials  for  a history  of 
domestic  architecture  in  the  12th  century,  are 
not  unimportant;  and  examples  are  said  to  be 
in  existence,  indicating  an  object,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  castle.  The  house 
at  Tournay  (page  427)  is  thought  to  approach 
this  early  date.  It  seems  that  the  ordinary 
manor-houses  in  England  had  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower 
story  being  vaulted.  The  upper  story  was 
reached  by  steps  from  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, there  being  generally  no  other  commu- 
nication, and  usually  the  only  fire-place  was 
there  situated.  The  windows  in  the  lower 
titory  appear  to  have  been  small  narrow  lights, 
Whilst  those  in  the  upper  story  were  larger. 
There  is  an  example  of  a manor-house  of  this 
date  at  Boothby  Pagnel,  Lincolnshire,  having 
a moat.  But,  a different  plan  seems  also  to 
have  been  adopted,  in  which  the  chief  feature 
was  a hall,  the  whole  height  of  the  building. 
Until  the  year  1830,  such  a hall  remained  at 
Barnack : it  was  divided  by  columns  and 
arches,  like  a church.  At  Oakham  Castle, 
Rutland,  one  of  this  description  is  still  exist- 
ing, of  the  date  1180.  A similar  example,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  has  the 
columns  and  arches  of  timber,  and  there  are 
others  also  of  early  date.  The  square- headed 
window  seems  to  have  been  adopted  early;  for 
at  Moyses  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  it  is  found 
divided  by  a mullion,  under  a semi-circular 
arch.  The  Norman  and  early  English  houses 
seem  often  to  have  been  hardly  any  thing  else 
but  the  hall.  It  was  generally  the  room  on 
the  second  floor,  approached  as  before  de- 
scribed. Chiinney-shafts  were  probably  not 
in  use  prior  to  the  12th  century.  In  Rochester 
Castle,  the  flues  are  carried  up  a short  dis- 
tance, and  are  then  turned  out  of  the  wall ; 
but  later  they  were  carried  up  the  whole 
height.  There  is  a chimney  at  Conway  Castle 
of  the  13th  century.*  In  a house  at  Cologne, 
given  in  the  Glossary,  the  gable  with  “corbie- 
steps,”  seems  referable  to  the  12th  century. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  general  plan  of  the 
previous  date  was  continued,  and  there  are 
many  remains.  Some  barns  are  of  this  date  ; 
and  one  at  Ely,  destroyed  about  four  years 
ago,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Willis  in 
the  “ Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society.”  The  earliest  brickwork, 
resembling  that  now  in  use,  seems  to  be  of 
this  century.  At  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
the  bricks  are  rather  thinner  than  modern 
ones.  This  building  is  remarkable  for  some 
variations  in  the  former  plan, — three  of  the 
rooms  being  arranged  one  above  the  other,  in 
the  form  of  a tower.  One  of  the  apartments 
is  a chapel. 

In  the  14th  century,  the  chief  rooms  were 
still  up  stairs  ; and  early  in  its  progress  houses 
are  found  with  a square  tower,  for  purposes  of 
defence.  The  bishop’s  palace  and  Vicar’s 
Close,  Wells,  and  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset- 

* Vide  ;hc  “ Glossary  of  Architecture,”  edition,  1845,  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  domestic  architecture, 
by  Mr.  ffm,  Twopeny. 


shire,  are  amongst  the  remains,  which  are 
numerous,  and  have  great  variety  of  arrange- 
ment. The  hall  was  the  chief  feature.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  century  dormer  win- 
dows were  employed.  Chimney  shafts  are 
found  of  early  date;  they  were  at  first  circular, 
but  afterwards  of  a variety  of  forms.  Subse- 
quently they  were  much  reduced  in  height, 
being  terminated  by  a low  spire  or  pinnacle, 
with  apertures  for  the  smoke.  But  there  were 
taller  shafts  also,  square,  octangular,  and  cir- 
cular, with  a cornice  at  the  top. — Many  timber 
houses  are  to  be  found.  The  barge-boards 
were  cut  into  featherings  or  cusps,  and  into 
double  featherings,  and  sometimes  had  a 
series  of  small  traceried  panels  in  addition. 
The  spandrils  were  either  carved  or  pierced. 
The  open  timber  roof,  without  tie-beam,  must 
have  come  into  use  during  this  period  ; that  of 
the  hall  at  Mailing  Abbey  (page  306)  having 
had  the  date  1340  ascribed  to  it,  with  which 
its  character  seems  to  correspond. 

In  the  15th  century,  houses  were  built  on 
various  plans,  and  in  every  kind  of  scale  and 
material  ; but  until  late  in  the  century,  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  entire  house  of  the  date.  Great 
Chalfield,  Wilts,  Eton  College,  Eltham  Palace 
and  Hever,  Kent,  Tattershall  Castle,  Lincoln- 
shire, Crosby  Hall,  and  Hampton  Court  may 
be  quoted  as  examples.  We  now  find  great 
variety  of  design,  and  houses  of  brick,  timber, 
and  stone  are  alike  the  medium  of  the  richest 
decoration.  The  characteristic  features  of 
Tudor  architecture  were  defined  in  the  remarks 
which  accompanied  an  interior  view  of  the 
hall -at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  our  last  volume.  This 
building  so  exactly  represents  the  character  of 
the  style,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  along  with 
buildings  of  even  earlier  date.  Barrington 
Court,  in  the  same  volume,  is  a good  example 
of  a stone  house  of  this  period.  Entrance 
gateways  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a square 
tower,  and  sometimes  had  octangular  towers 
on  each  side.  Moats  were  still  in  use,  but  are 
not  found  in  every  example.  In  this  century, 
chimney  shafts,  which  before  had  been  single, 
were  clustered,  at  first  in  pairs.  They  were 
commonly  of  stone,  in  the  first  intance,  and 
were  made  to  adhere,  if  it  may  be  so  described, 
and  not  with  spaces  between  them,  as  became 
the  practice  later.  Shafts  clustered  in  large 
stacks,  appear  to  have  been  simultaneous  with 
the  general  use  of  brick ; they  were  often 
much  ornamented.  The  most  common  form 
was  the  octagon.  In  the  earliest  halls,  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  have  the  fire  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the 
louvre  above,  but  fire  places  now  became  ge- 
neral. In  the  early  English  and  decorated 
styles,  they  had  seldom  been  deeply  recessed, 
now  they  were  more  so,  and  the  projecting 
hood  of  the  previous  dates  almost  dispensed 
with.  Bay  windows  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  earlier  than  the  perpendicular  style  ; 
sometimes  they  were  placed  on  both  sides  the 
dais.  The  semi-circular  form  was  not  common 
till  Gothic  architecture  had  become  much  de- 
based.— In  some  old  towns  are  several  houses 
of  this  period,  many  of  them  originally  built 
as  inns.  A building  at  Newark,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  is  given  as 
an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  timber  with 
ornamental  plaster;  there  being  small  figures 
with  canopies  of  the  latter  material.  Here 
and  elsewhere,  there  are  long  windows,  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  front.  In  some 
houses  the  lower  stories  were  arcades,  of  stone 
or  timber,  being  open,  and  used  for  shops. 
The  barge  boards  were  used  abundantly,  and 
often  of  rich  and  beautiful  designs.  They 
terminated  in  a hip-knob,  supporting  a pin- 
nacle, and  having  a pendant,  or  the  latter  only. 
They  were  perhaps  less  deeply  cut  than  before, 
and  at  a late  date  they  lost  much  of  their 
effect,  until  they  are  frequently  mere  boards, 
carved  with  a line  of  foliage  in  low  relief,  or 
with  a few  plain  mouldings.  Hall  screens  are 
occasionally  found  early,  but  tapestry  does  not 
occur  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Walls  were 
indeed  painted,  even  much  earlier.  Wainscot 
also  now  began  to  be  used.  Ceilings  were 
mostly  divided  into  squares,  with  flowers  at 
the  intersections,  or  were  further  subdivided 
by  mouldings  of  plaster.  Brick  was  in  con- 
stant use,  when  little  stone  could  be  procured, 
as  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk.  In  a 
wall  at  Waltham  Abbey,  bricks  occur  of  the 
length  of  fifteen  inches.  They  were  often 
moulded  for  dressings. 

The  earliest  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 


century  was  still  the  Tudor,  though  modified 
by  foreign  influence,  in  the  manner  already 
pointed  out  in  former  articles  (pp.  294,  320,  and 
p.  457,  in  vol.  3),  Layer  Marney,  Essex,  , 
Hampton  Court,  East  Basham-house,  Norfolk,  , 
Hengrave-hall,  Suffolk,  and  Compton  Wyniate  ■ 
Warwickshire,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  i 
early  part  of  this  century,  or  the  end  of  the  i 
last ; whilst  Moreton-hall,  Cheshire,  Wolla- 
ton-hall,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Longleat,  , 
Wiltshire,  perhaps  better  exemplify  the  style,  , 
which  prevailed  towards  the  close.  The  house  : 
at  Ghent,  1532(p.  582),  and  that  at  Malines,  , 
1536  (p.  450),  show  a late  use  of  Gothic  de-  • 
tails,  mixed  with  many  new  features.  From  i 
the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  century,  Italian  i 
features  were  continually  increasing,  so  that  I 
the  style  of  the  end,  varied  much  from  that  I 
at  the  beginning.  The  successful  government  I 
of  Elizabeth  allowed  some  attention  to  be  de-  ■ 
voted  to  the  comfort  of  residences.  Palaces  « 
and  large  mansions  were  in  active  progress, 
and  many  country  houses  are  of  this  date.  A s 
peculiar  style  of  ornament  came  into  use, 
having  a character  not  to  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  any  other  style.  Apartments  were  lined  i 
with  wainscot,  having  small  panels,  in  the 
earlier  period  filled  with  the  linen  pattern. 
An  upper  line  of  panels  had  also  often  a row  j 
of  fanciful  heads  or  subjects  in  relief. — The  de-  ;i 
signs  of  ceilings  were  much  altered  in  cha- 1 
racter,  displaying  great  variety  and  fancy., 
That  at  Rouen  (p.  474),  ascribed  to  the  com-  . 
mencement  of  the  century,  has  no  remnant  of  >1 
the  Gothic  character.  ‘In  England,  there  | 
seems  to  have  been  greater  relief  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  than  in  the  plater, i 
when  plaster  was  the  sole  material.  Some-! 
times  the  intersectious  had  pendants. — Semi-i 
circular  bay  windows  were  common.  Orna-i 
mental  staircases  and  galleries  were  not  found  j 
till  the  end  of  the  century;  in  the  latter,  the i 
space  below  the  handrail  was  at  first  not  filled 
with  a balustrade,  but  with  plaster.  Of  the i! 
use  of  the  moulded  brick  in  the  early  part  of: 
the  century,  there  is  an  interesting  example  at: 
Sutton  Park,  Surrey,  where  the  jambs  of  the  I 
doors  and  windows  are  cast  of  a cream  co- 
loured clay,  the  walls  being  of  red  brick.  Old 
English  bond  was  always  employed,  the  I 
Flemish  not  coming  into  use  till  the  time  of 
William  III. — The  “ Quarries,”  Rochester  (p. 
498),  is  a good  example  of  what  we  may  sup-  I 
pose  was  the  ordinary  house  of  Henryi 
VIII. ’s  time. — The  timber  houses  are  often, 
very  splendid,  and  show  great  variety  of  de-: 
sign  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ini 
Cheshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the; 
spaces  between  the  quarters  are  generally  filled 
in  with  lath  and  plaster,  whilst  in  Kent,  they 
have  brickwork  plastered  over,  as  already 
described  and  shown  in  several  examples^ 
Godfrey-house  (p.  390),  Eastgate-house,  Ro-i 
Chester  (p.  570),  and  the  Cottage,  at  Sutton 
Valence,  the  latter  not  more  than  180  years 
old,  are  as  good  examples  as  could  be  given 
of  a style,  which  long  remained  in  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  of  which  some  of  the  peculiarities' 
are  even  yet  in  use.  Of  course,  in  more  im  ! 
portant  residences  a different  material  would 
be  adopted,  and  this  is  apparent  in  the  view  oil 
Little  Charlton- house,  in  Kent,  the  countyi 
which  contains  the  examples  just  mentioned. 
Princess  Elizabeth’s  Garden  Porch,  Combe! 
Abbey  (p.  6),  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
style  of  ornament  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth, | 
as  also  is  the  doorway  at  Canonbury-house, 
Islington  (p.  186). 

The  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  was  distinguished  by  the  almost! 
total  absence  of  Gothic  features:  the  style  is 
in  fact  Italian,  mixed  with  some  grotesque  de-i 
tails,  and  having  large  windows.  A practised! 
eye  will  detect  many  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  architecture  of  James  the  First’s 
time  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  though  usually 
they  are  classed  under  one  head.  Audley  End. 
Essex,  Bramshill,  Hampshire,  Hatfield,  Herts! 
Montacute,  Somersetshire,  and  Holland  House; 
all  belong  to  this  period,  as  well  as  Crewe 
Hall,  illustrated  in  pages  319  and  438.  Thel 
illustration  at  page  234,  is  a good  specimen  of 
a London  house  ; and  Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk, 
p.  330,  lately  destroyed,  shews  how  long  Go-' 
thic  features  could  be  found  to  linger  in  a re- 
mote district.  The  early  architecture  of  Inigq 
Jones  is  tinged  with  the  prevailing  manner,: 
which  he  did  not  readily  subvert.  Then  a new 
style  of  architecture  was  introduced,  in  which 
also  are  many  of  the  finest  mansions  of  Eng- 
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land,  amongst  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard,  com- 
menced towards  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  (vide  vol.  iii.).  But  our  space  does 
not  admit  any  further  extension  of  the  present 
article,  though  much  information  will  be  found 
in  previous  pages,  which  will  assist  in  elucidat- 
ing the  periods  referred  to. 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  PADDINGTON. 

Sir, — From  the  very  able  article  which  your 
paper  of  last  week  contained,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  an  architect  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  more  weighty  and  substantial  portions 
of  his  art,  in  preference  to  the  general,  and  in 
many  cases  injudicious,  desire  so  prevalent  in 
the  profession,  to  crowd  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  an  edifice  with  ornament,  I was 
induced  to  inspect  the  building  therein  men- 
tioned, to  ascertain,  as  correctly  as  possible, 
to  what  extent  the  evils  referred  to'did  exist, and 
endeavour,  if  existing,  to  ascertain  their  cause. 

Trinity  Church,  Paddington,  is  a build- 
ing I had  many  times  inspected  during  its 
erection,  and  subsequent  to  its  completion. 

I And  upon  further  inspection  and  inquiry  (oc- 
casioned by  your  article  of  last  week),  1 feel 
satisfied,  no  cause  of  apprehension  or  alarm 
was  to  be  found,  or  mischief  accruing  from 
insufficiency  of  foundation;  but  other  causes 
had  been  at  work,  occasioning  the  cracks  (not 
slips),  which  are  scarcely  visible,  but  would 
have  occurred,  under  like  circumstances,  with 
even  Vitruvius  himself,  the  which,  when  their 
real  nature  and  consequent  results  are  properly 
understood,  very  few  will  deny.  The  footings 
of  this  building  are  laid  upon  an  artificial 
foundation  of  concrete,  for  which  an  excava- 
tion was  made  into  the  blue  clay,  of  6 feet  in 
depth,  under  the  ordinary  walls,  and  9 feet 
under  the  tower,  into  which  the  concrete  was 
thrown,  from  a stage  16  feet  in  height,  which 
the  position  of  the  raised  roads  adjoining 
readily  furnished.  The  brickwork  necessary 
to  sustain  the  building  was  carried  up  with 
piers  and  arches  to  the  height  of  16  feet  6 in. 
from  the  top  of  such  concrete,  ere  the  ground 
line  could  be  reached  ; this  would  of  necessity 
incur  a great  expense,  and  hence  an  explana- 
tion of  the  2,000/.  reported  to  be  so  inefficiently 
expended  in  the  foundations  ; but  upon  which 
I found  a further  sum  of  1,000/.  would  not 
have  been  lavishly  thrown  away,  had  the  proper 
authorities  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  grant- 
ing  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  cracks,  I 
Avas  given  to  understand  that  the  roads  around 
I this  spot  had  been  made  to  this  great  height 
i of  16.  feet  hy  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
i panv,  in  forming  their  terminus,  long  previous 
l to  the  determination  to  erect  a church  upon 
1 this  site.  Such  being  the  case,  the  walls  would 
I necessarily  form  a perpendicular  side  of  a 
i triangle  in  their  relation  with  the  roads,  the 
i sides  of  the  embankments  forming  the  hypo- 
I thenuse.  This  triangle  of  earth,  as  it  Mould 
appear  in  section,  must  unquestionably  be  filled 
| up,  to  bring  the  ground  around  the  church  to 
a level  with  the  roads.  It  then  became  a 
question  how  this  should  be  accomplished  ; and 
, jifter  some  delay,  the  parish  authorities  detcr- 
i mined  to  undertake  the  task  themselves  (it 
i forming  no  portion  of  the  builder’s  contract), 

, and  therefore  directed  and  appointed  their  own 
, surveyor  to  superintend  the  work  ; thereby  re- 
moving all  responsibility  from  the  architect 
(if  any  such  could  attach,  seeing  he  had  no 
jurisdiction,  other  than  a M'arning)  over  the 
“ modus  operandi.”  However,  the  filling  up 
was  proceeded  with,  clay  shot  and  punned  in 
without  any  tabling  of  the  sides,  so  ne- 
cessary in  all  after  sidings  with  embank- 
ments. The  effect  of  this  neglect  would  con- 
sequently be  a subsidence  towards  the  walls 
laterally  ; and  would  exhibit  itself,  upon  the 
clay  becoming  charged  with  M-ater,  in  the 
pressure  exercising  its  greatest  force  against 
i the  longitudinal  u’alls  which  present  their  sides 
i to  this  breastwork  of  clay.  A necessary  de- 
flexion M-ould  thereby  be  caused  in  such  walls, 

; and  cracking  must  follow.  This  is  precisely 
the  result;  not,  as  is  supposed,  a slip  or  set- 
i tlement. — Yours,  &c.  Observer. 


Mechanical  Schemes. — It  is  said  that  no 
: less  than  460  plans  for  floating  off  the  Great 
Britain  have  been  received  by  the  owners  in 
, Bristol, 


RUINS  OF  PERUVIAN  CITIES  AND 
TUMULI  NEAR  LIMA. 

These  ruins  are  partly  buried  amongst  mov- 
ing sand,  and  are  built  of  foam,  a proof  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate,  where  rains  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  ruins  of  Pacachamac 
are  the  best  preserved,  and  long  rows  of  houses 
(several  hundred)  extend  from  the  plain  to 
the  top  of  the  hill ; the  uppermost  seem  to  have 
been  the  best.  The  size  of  the  houses  is 
different,  some  are  square,  others  oblong;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one  house  had 
several  rooms,  or  whether  compartments, 
which  appear  to  us  as  rooms,  be  distinct 
houses,  as  the  walls  are  all  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, about  3 ft.  Some  of  the  houses,  especially 
the  smaller  ones,  have  no  openings  (doors  or 
windows)  at  all.  Most  of  the  walls  are  broken 
and  decayed  in  their  upper  part,  their  height 
varying  from  2 to  20  ft ; in  none,  however,  is 
there  an  opening  except  the  door.  The  mate- 
rial is,  without  exception,  moulded,  unburnt 
clay.  The  bricks  are  2 ft.  long,  1 ft.  broad,  and  £ ft. 
thick,  and  laid  in  regular  courses.  Of  a few 
of  the  houses,  the  walls  are  in  a good  state  of 
preservation,  and  painted  with  red  or  yellow 
colour  ; of  other  ornaments,  however,  no  trace 
is  to  be  met  with.  The  streets  must  have 
been  wide  enough,  but  they  are  mostly  ob- 
structed by  drifted  saud.  The  chief  curiosity 
is  the  large  building  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  rises  on  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  to- 
wards the  sea.  The  hill  is  2,300  ft.  high,  and 
the  building  was  certainly  one  for  a public 
use,  as  no  other  houses  surround  it.  Three 
or  four  stories  of  terraces,  supported  by  walls, 
12  to  15  ft.  high,  rise  one  above  the  other;  at 
times  there  is  only  a small  platform  behind 
them,  at  times  a wide  space  between  the  earth- 
work and  the  hill.  These  terraces  are  not  of 
a very  regular  structure,  and  the  plateau  over- 
topping them  is  from  200  to  400  ft.  wide.  The 
south  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  terrace  is 
well  preserved,  and  consists  of  a row  of  niches 
10  ft.  high,  and  this  is  the  only  architectural 
adornment  within  the  whole  extent  of  these 
ruins.  Some  Frenchmen  have  of  late  furrowed 
this  hill,  consisting  of  argillaceous  schist,  for 
the  finding  of  a golden  hell,  said  to  be  buried 
there,  but  u'itbout  success.  It  is  thought  that 
the  large  building  u'as  a Temple  of  the  Sun. 

On  the  north  of  the  city  is  a square,  which 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rows  of  houses. 
It  contains  graves  on  graves,  and  the  scenery 
is  perfectly  adapted  for  the  sepulchre  of  a na- 
tion the  very  name  of  which  has  faded  away. 
A number  of  sculls,  bones,  and  the  tissue  of 
the  shrouds,  lying  about,  shew  that  this 
place  is  occasionally  searched  for  some  hidden 
treasure. 

The  ruins  of  Cajamarquika  are  nearly  of 
the  same  character,  but  the  city  contains  several 
squares ; those  on  the  upper  part  are  covered 
with  high  walls,  and  the  loam  bricks  are  more 
compact  and  larger.  Curious  are  a number 
of  holes  dug  in  the  ground,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  entering  of  one  person ; they 
lead  to  subterraneous  caves,  which  seem  to  have 
been  stores  for  the  keeping  of  provisions.  The 
graves  here  form  two  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  old  city.  An  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins,  points  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
priest  or  chief. — Everywhere  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, the  hills,  which  extend  from  the  Andes 
to  the  plains,  contain  mins  of  similar  cities, 
some  even  larger  than  those  of  Pacachamac 
and  Cajamarquika,  which,  as  samples  of  Ame- 
rican architecture  of  a subordinate  character 
to  those  hitherto  discovered,  are  not  wanting 
in  interest, 


Water  Raised  by  Waves  through 
Valved  Tubes. — A feasible  and  obvious  ap- 
plication of  Harvey’s  grand  discovery  of  the 
use  of  valves  in  raising  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  has  just  been  suggested  by  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine ; namely,  the 
raising  of  water  from  the  sea,  by  the  lash  of 
the  waves,  through  valved  tubes,  into  reservoirs 
on  a high  level,  for  the  acquisition,  of  course, 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of  M'ater  power,  to  be 
turned  to  any  requisite  purpose.  The  inventor 
proposes  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  princi- 
ple on  Southsea  beach. 

Leeds  School  ok  Design. — The  school  of 
design  at  Leeds  has  been  formally  opened. 
Seventy-two  pupils  entered  during  the  first 
three  days.  Mr,  Nursey  is  the  master. 


HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAINT 

MARY  REDCLIFFE  CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 

Mr.  Sealey  commenced  his  second  lecture* 
by  briefly  recapitulating  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  several  styles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  by  enumerating  the  reigns  in  which  they  re- 
spectively prevailed.  He  then  proceeded : In  the 
absence  of  any  certain  records,  the  periods  at 
which  theseveral  parts  of  Redcliffe  Church  were 
built  must  be  judged  of  from  the  character  of 
the  architecture.  It  M'as  quite  uncertain  hotv 
long  the  site  of  the  present  church  had  been 
occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  structure.  That 
there  was  a chapel  near  the  spot  before  the 
erection  of  a church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
by  De  Burton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  M as 
unquestionable.  It  M-as  mentioned  as  having 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  De  BurtonYchurch  ; 
and  it  was  not  destroyed  till  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  was  dedicated  to  Saint 
Sprites  (St;  Esprit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost).  And 
Wm.  Wyrcester,  a native  of  Bristol,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  spoke  of  it  as  stand- 
ing in  his  time  ; and  called  it  an  ancient  chapel 
near  Redcliffe  Church.  It  nras  pretty  certain, 
however , that  a Norman  church  once  stood 
on  a portion  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
existing  fabric ; and  at  the  M-est  end,  at  the 
base  of  the  tower,  there  still  remains  what 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  a Norman  but- 
tress. They  found  nothing  distinctly  re- 
corded respecting  the  church,  till  the  year 
12.94,  when  Simon  de  Burton,  a citizen,  who 
had  been  three  times  mayor  of  Bristol,  was 
stated  to  have  founded  a church  apparently  on 
a grand  scale  ; but  of  which  the  inner  north 
porch,  and  probably  the  lower  story  of  the 
tower,  are  almost  the  only  parts  remaining.  Of 
the  period  of  De  Burton’s  death  he  could  find 
no  mention  ; but  as  one  of  the  ancient  Bristol 
chronicles  said,  that  “Simon  de  Bourton, 
mayor,  in  1294,  had  (two  years  before)  begun 
to  build  Redcliffe  Church,  but  he  lived  not  to 
finish  it,  which  afterwards  William  Canynge 
did,”  it  seemed  probable  that  he  did  not  "long 
survive  the  period  at  which  he  filled  the  office 
of  mayor  for  the  sixth  time — 1305.  Comparing 
those  dates  (the  commencement  of  the  building 
in  1292,  and  the  death  of  De  Burton  about 
1306,  or  probably  a few  years  later)  with  what 
he  had  said  respecting  the  styles  of  architecture 
prevailing  at  different  periods,  they  might  ex- 
pect to  find  any  remaining  portions  of  the 
church  erected  by  De  Burton,  corresponding 
in  their  features  with  what  he  beul  described 
as  early  English  Gothic;  but  late  in  the  style, 
and  verging  towards  the  decorated.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  inner  north  porch  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower.  The  former  was, 
in  i ts  character,  decidedly  early  English.  It 
exhibited  along  each  side  an  arcade,  or  con- 
nected series  of  arches,  with  shafts,  foliaceous 
capital,  and  other  sculpture,  mouldings,  and 
canopies,  all  clearly  of  that  style  ; and  it  was 
roofed  over  with  stone  in  the  simplest  form  of 
groining — the  ribs  being  only  what  Were  called 
cross-springers.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tower  they  found  some  progress  towards  the 
decorated  style ; but  still  the  flat  buttresses, 
with  shafts  at  their  angles,  and  the  row  of 
niches  above,  belonged  to  the  earlier  period. 
In  examining  that  tower,  without  other  means 
ot  forming  a conclusion  than  what  the  archi- 
tecture itself  afforded,  he  should  be  led  to 
infer  that  it  was  founded  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century,  and  had  progressed 
slowly,  but  uninterruptedly,  occupying  a period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  years,  and  probably  a 
longer  time,  in  its  construction.  A tower  so 
massive  and  so  high,  could  not  have  been  reared 
with  greater  rapidity  at  a period  when  mecha- 
nical appliances  were  rude  ; and  the  manner 
in  which  one  portion  of  the  work  melts,  as  it 
were,  into  another,  seems  to  mark  that  the 
transition  of  style  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  building.  They  must  not  suppose  that 
Burton’s  work  was  limited  to  the  porch  and 
tower.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  an 
early  English  nave  M as  erected,  for  they  found 
an  early  English  buttress  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  present  nave  ; and  it  was  probable 
that  the  wostern  M’indow  or  windou-s  Mrere 
taken  out  to  be  replaced  by  one  more  in 
character  with  the  nave,  as  rebuilt  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

It  M'as  recorded  in  one  of  the  old  chronicles, 
called  the  Mayor’s  Calendar,  under  the  date 
1376,  that  William  Canynge  built  the  body  of 

* See  p,  522,  ante, 
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Redcliffe  church  from  the  cross-aisle  down- 
wards,  and  so  the  church  \va3  finished  as  it 
is  now.  The  church  “from  the  cross-aisle 
downwards  ” would  consist  of  the  nave  with 
its  aisles  and  porches,  and  include  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tower  and  spire.  William  Canynge 
died  in  1396,  and  as  1376  was  nearly  the  date 
which  they  might  set  to  the  transition  from 
decorated  to  perpendicular  (which  would, 
however,  have  been  in  progress  some  years  be- 
fore, and  have  continued  for  some  years  after), 
whatever  he  erected  would,  probably,  be 
chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  retain- 
ing traces  of  the  decorated.  They  must  not, 
however,  depend  too  closely  on  the  date  given 
in  the  chronicle — it  might  mark  the  year  in 
which  Canynge  began  to  build,  or  it  might 
express  a period  at  which  his  work  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  attract  attention  from  its 
splendid  appearance.  The  tower  and  porch 
were  both  probably  finished  by  or  before 
1396.  The  porch,  though  appearing  to  be 
later  than  the  tower,  was  probably  carried  on 
without  pause,  but  slowly,  during  De  Burton’s 
life  and  after  his  death.  The  north  porch, 
which  was  of  highly  enriched  decorated  work, 
appeared  to  be  late  in  the  style,  and  might 
have  been  built  somewhere  about  the  year 
1376,  but  be  should  say,  more  probably  before 
than  after.  He  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  works  at  any  time  altogether 
ceased;  but,  considering  the  extraordinary  and 
costly  beauty  of  the  north  porch,  and  its  unique 
character,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  po- 
sition, it  was  remarkable  that  they  had  no 
clue  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  really 
built.  The  portions  of  Redcliffe  church  which 
were  undoubtedly  built  by  William  Canynge 
the  elder,  were  in  great  part  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  the  spire,  in  a thunder  storm,  in  1445. 

* * * * 

In  Redcliffe  church  the  transepts  had  an  aisle 
on  each  side ; and  perhaps  no  other  case  of  a 
parish  or  even  a conventual  church  could  be 
instanced  in  which  the  same  occurred.  Among 
the  English  cathedrals  there  were  three  only 
— Westminster,  York,  and  Ely,  where  such 
were  to  be  met  with.  In  cross  churches  the 
principal  tower  usually  stood  over  the  point 
(cross,  or  intersection)  where  the  nave,  choir, 
and  transepts  met — of  course  supported  on  piers 
of  sufficient  magnitude.  These  piers  in  Red- 
cliffe church,  though  thicker  than  those  with 
which  they  ranged,  were  hardly  of  such  thick- 
ness as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  carry  a tower.  The  situation  of 
Redcliffe  tower,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  was  rather  unusual ; but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  fixed  rules  for  the  location  of  towers, 
as  they  found  them  in  various  positions.  Per- 
haps the  completest  form  for  cathedrals  was 
to  have  the  principal  tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  west  end 
of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  as  at  York,  West- 
minster, Litchfield,  &c.  In  smaller  churches 
they  occasionally  found  the  tower  at  the  east 
or  west  end  of  one  or  other  of  the  aisles,  and 
not  unfrequently  upon  the  north  or  south  side 
of  the  building,  while  in  some  few  instances, 
as  at  Berkeley,  it  was  detached  from  the 
church,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the  Italian 
Campanili.  In  St.  James’s  Church,  in  Bristol, 
the  tower,  which  was  of  much  later  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  structure,  was  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle — an  extremely  unusual 
position.  Probably  the  original  Norman  tower 
niay  have  stood  between  the  nave,  still  exist- 
ing, and  the  chancel,  now  destroyed— a posi- 
tion not  unusual  in  Norman  churches;  still,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  it  occupied  the  site  of 
the  original  tower,  having  been  so  erected  to 
bring  it  more  prominently  into  view.  The 
tower  of  Redcliffe  must  have  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  older  church  of  Simon  de  Burton  ■ 
and  it  evidently  occupied  the  same  position 
relatively  to  that  as  it  did  to  the  present  build- 
mg.  Arguments  in  support  of  this  view  might 
be  drawn  from  the  position  of  the  inner  north 
porch— which  (as  he  had  stated)  was  probably 
older  than  even  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  sinking  as 
it  did,  to  the  north  and  west ; but  a conclusive 
one  was  furnished  by  the  tower  itself.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  the  north  and  west  sides  were 
always  of  solid  masonry,  whilst  the  eastern 
side  had  always  an  arched  opening  communi- 
cating clearly  with  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
and  the  south  side.  No  doubt  the  present  si- 
tuation was  selected  for  so  grand  a feature  as 
that  most  imposing  tower,  because  it  would 


standin  full  view  to  those  passing  up  Redcliffe- 
street,  or  entering  the  city  from  Bedminster. 
The  early  architects  rarely  failed  to  render  a 
building  picturesque,  both  as  a whole  and  in 
its  parts,  even  when  they  had  some  more  im- 
portant object  in  view ; but  when  free  scope 
was  allowed  them,  as  was  the  case  in  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  with  bell  towers,  which 
were  never  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the 
structure,  they  were  sure  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  the  dignity  and  general  effect  of 
the  fabric.  Redcliffe  church  had  three  porches 
— or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
single  porch  on  the  south  side  and  a double 
one  on  the  north.  Porches  rarely  occur  but 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave  ; the 
grand  entrance  being  generally  in  the  centre  of 
the  western  front. 

The  stone  roofs  of  our  gothic  cathedrals  and 
churches  formed  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
masonic  art.  In  the  groined  roofs  raised  by 
the  gothic  architects,  they  found  an  infinite 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  produc- 
ing the  utmost  elegance  and  beauty  in  the 
visible  parts,  combined  with  a great  amount  of 
constructive  skill.  Few  churches  were  so  rich 
in  groining  as  St.  Wary  Redcliffe ; every  portion 
of  the  building  was  vaulted  with  stone.  Nave, 
choir,  aisle,  porches,  lady  chapel — there  were 
no  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties,  from 
the  simplest  form  in  the  old  north  porch,  to 
the  most  beautiful  complications  in  the  nave, 
transepts,  and  beneath  the  tower.  Among  all 
of  them,  that  of  the  transepts  was  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  lightness,  richness,  and 
constructive  peculiarity.  The  finest  views  of 
the  exterior  of  the  church  were  from  the 
north-east  and  north-west;  the  tower  and 
north  porch,  the  two  most  striking  features  of 
the  whole,  being  seen  most  effectively  from  the 
latter  point.  The  tower  was  divided  into 
three  stages,  and  was  surmounted  by  four  large 
pinnacles  at  the  corners  and  a truncated  spire 
in  the  centre.  The  lecturer  then  pointed  at- 
tention to  a model  of  the  north  porch.  The 
building  was  hexagonal  in  plan,  and  at  each 
of  the  disengaged  angles  stood  a pentagonal 
buttress.  The  principal  doorway  facing  the 
north  was  of  singular  form  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship.  In  point  of  design  there  was 
nothing  in  this  country  that  resembled  it;  but 
at  the  monastery  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  there 
was  one  somewhat  similar.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  chamber  to  which  such  a poetical  in- 
terest attached  from  its  having  contained  the 
chests — indeed,  though  empty  and  broken, 
they  existed  there  still — in  which  Chatterton 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowleian 
poems.  “ Surely,”  continued  the  lecturer, 
“ if  the  genius  of  poetry  had  sought  out  a 
lodging-place  she  would  not  have  met  with  one 
more  to  her  taste  than  this  dimly-lighted 
chamber,  set  about  with  all  the  enchantments 
of  gothic  art,  its  symbolism  and  mysterious 
beauty — where  sounds  of  the  city  would  come 
up  softened  into  a murmur  by  mingling  with 
the  silence  of  the  holy  pile,  and  where  the 
broken  rays,  creeping  through  the  narrow 
apertures  of  the  massive  walls,  would — 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom, 

just  such  as  best  harmonizes  with  the  pleasant 
melancholy  of  those  who  love  out  of  such 
chaos  of  confused  light  and  darkness — of  sub- 
stance and  shadow,  indistinctly  blended — to 
form  creations  of  their  own,  and  live  in  worlds 
of  their  own  imagining.  Whatever  added  in- 
terest and  fame  may  attach,  through  the  inven- 
tions of  the  boy-bard  Chatterton,  to  Redcliffe’s 
holy  pile,  is  but  fair  repayment  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  he  derived  from  it,  and  which 
makes  him  the  marvel  of  succeeding  times.  It 
was  Redcliffe  that  taught  him  to  kindle  up 
the  spirit  of  forgotten  gothic  verse  with  all  its 
fancy,  and  beauty,  and  romance,  in  an  age  when 
poetry  and  architecture  had  both  sunk  into 
coldly  imitative  arts.  And  his  genius  took  its 
tone  from  the  building  which  he  made  his 
haunt,  and  grew  up  strongly  in  its  shade  ; but 
when  he  removed  to  a less  genial  soil — when 
he  left  his  solemn  and  solitary  haunt  in  the 
muniment-room  over  Redcliffe  porch  for  the 
busy  streets  and  crowded  taverns  of  London,  it 
lost  halt  its  strength  and  all  its  beauty;  and 
the  author  of  ‘ Ella’  and  ‘ Ilarrold’  became 
a writer  of  servile  flatteries  and  virulent 
lampoons.”  Mr.  Sealy  went  on  to  describe  the 
open-work  of  the  quartrefoil  parapet,  the  roof, 
the  buttresses,  and  to  notice  other  portions  of 
the  porch.  Time  would  not  admit  of  his  going 


over  in  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  ; \ 

suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  possessed  in  Bristol  j 
one  of  the  completest  and  most  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  land.  He  was 
sorry  that  it  was  fast  hastening  to  decay,  and 
if  not  speedily  restored,  must  fall  into  ruins. 
Some  citizens — he  hoped  they  were  not  many 
— had  an  idea  that  restoration  was  unnecessary, 
and  they  used  John  Bull’s  argument  in  favour 
of  his  house  : “ It  has  stood  for  six  hundred 
years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  now  fall 
down.”  Besides,  they  preferred  the  picturesque 
grey  tints  of  its  present  time- coated  walls — 
and  he  should  prefer  them  too,  if  their  preser- 
vation was  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
structure.  But  when  they  came  to  examine 
its  stonework  and  timbers,  they  found  that  it 
required  something  more  than  mere  repairs — 
that  it  required  restoration.  The  northern 
porch  (that  beautiful  work  of  art)  was  crumb- 
ling to  decay,  as  were  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture; and  although  there  was  enough  left  to 
furnish  data  for  a complete  restoration,  yet  it 
was  only  in  parts.  The  stonework,  if  closely 
examined,  was  found  to  be  amass  of  soot  and 
sand  : the  operation  of  the  wet  and  frosts  had 
reduced  it  to  this  state.  He  had  gone  on  to 
the  top  of  the  church  with  Mr.  Proctor,  the 
churchwarden,  and  he  there  saw  a piece  of  the 
masonry,  with  a piece  of  iron  through  its 
centre,  which  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  pin- 
nacles. The  iron  had  been  expanded  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  the  stone  had  split 
and  fallen  upon  the  roof,  making  a hole  in  the 
lead.  Accidents  of  this  kind  were  continually 
occurring;  fragments  of  the  ornaments  were 
frequently  falling  ; and,  in  fact,  it  was  danger-  I 
ous  to  stand  under  it.  The  timbers  were  in 
an  equally  decayed  state.  If  they  ascended  the  I 
tower  they  would  find,  as  they  got  higher  up,  i, 
that  the  stonework  was  in  even  a worse  con- 
dition than  below,  the  pinnacles  especially. 
And  if  they  looked  down  upon  the  turret-tops, 
they  saw  sticking  up  splintered  and  shapeless  f 
but  huge  masses  of  masonry,  which  seemed  to  1 
bear  out  Chatterton’s  words, — 

“ Rocks  upon  rocks,  with  iron  joined,  survey.” 

In  one  night  thirty  feet  in  length  of  the  pa-  f 
rapet  had  fallen  in.  Such  was  the  decaying  j 
state  of  the  building  that  it  was  difficult  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  walls  ( 
were  in  some  parts,  and  particularly  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  church,  falling  outwards, 
and  a hand  could  be  placed  between  the  roof 
and  the  walls  on  which  it  should  rest.  The 
restoration  had  now,  however,  commenced, 
and  he  trusted  would  steadily  advance.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  25th  April  last,  and 
one  portion  of  the  work  was  already  nearly 
completed.  The  work  was  being  done  in  the 
best  possible  style,  and  with  a minute  attention 
to  the  details  of  the  original  building.  Several 
windows  were  in  their  places,  and  others  ready 
to  be  put  up.  Some  beautiful  flying  buttresses, 
which  were  completed,  would  give  them  an 
idea  of  the  original  beauty  of  the  structure. 
The  stone  in  use  for  the  restoration  had  been  I 
brought  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  it  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  used  in  Bristol  since  the 
building  of  St.  James’s  Church,  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  It  was  a stone  which  worked 
easily,  and  was  very  durable,  and  not  so  likely 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  weather  as  the  stone 
from  Dundry-hill,  with  which  the  old  church 
was  constructed.  Mr.  Sealy  then  expressed 
regret  that  the  funds  raised  towards  the  resto- 
ration were  nearly  exhausted,  and  read  an 
appeal  from  the  committee.  lie  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  liberality  of  the  public  would 
enable  the  work  to  be  completed  as  it  was 
being  begun,  imitating  the  former  building 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Bristol  could 
boast  of  the  finest  parish  church  in  England, 
and  if,  in  having  brought  the  subject  before 
their  notice,  he  should  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  contributed  in  the  slightest  way 
towards  its  restoration,  he  should  feel  abun- 
dantly repaid. 


Chalk  and  Coal  Fires! — The  practical 
utility  of  chalk  as  an  article  of  fuel  has  been 
tested  within  the  last  fortnight,  according  to  a 
Salisbury  paper,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Surrounded  with  coal,  it  gives  a strong 
heat,  and  a clear  fire,  at  half  the  usual  expense; 
so  that  to  the  poor  in  the  chalk  districts  it 
must  be  an  invaluable  boon. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PROJECTIONS  OYER 
PUBLIC  WAYS. 

The  following  circular  has  been  addressed 
to  the  district  surveyors,  from  the  “ Office  of 
Metropolitan  Buildings.” 

Sir, — With  respect  to  the  rule  in  schedule 
E of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  headed 
“ Projections  from  walls  of  buildings  over 
public  ways,”  and  to  the  circular  addressed  to 
district-surveyors  on  the  3rd  of  November  ult. , 
suggesting  what  it  might  be  the  duty  of  a 
district-surveyor  to  do  in  cases  to  which  that 
rule  might  apply,  I beg,  on  the  part  of  the 
official  referees  and  myself,  to  inform  you,  that 
serious  doubts  having  been  raised,  as  to  whether 
such  rule  is  intended  to  apply  to  buildings 
which  were  built  before  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  came  into  operation,  upon  their 
being  rebuilt.  The  suggestion  alluded  to  is  to 
be  understood  to  be  limited  to  cases  of  build- 
ing new  buildings,  and  of  rebuilding  buildings 
originally  built  since  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act  came  into  operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  question  whether  the 
Act  does  or  does  not  require  the  walls  of 
buildings  built  before  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, when  rebuilt,  to  bo  set  back,  so  that  all 
intended  projections  shall  only  overhang  the 
ground  of  the  owner,  is  to  be  considered  as  yet 
undecided  by  the  official  referees;  no  case  of 
this  kind  having  arisen  upon  either  requisition 
or  information. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  competent  to  any  district-surveyor,  or  to 
any  person  interested,  to  raise  the  question 
upon  any  case  of  the  kind  occurring,  when  the 
formal  decision  of  the  official  referees  must  be 
made  upon  it. 

Dec.  8th.  Arthur  Symonds, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 

The  circular  of  the  3rd  of  November  caused 
considerable  excitement,  and  promised  some 
difficulties.  The  letter  given  above  will  of 
course  lessen  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
these  will  occur,  but  does  not  go  so  far  as  we 
venture  to  think  the  referees  will  find  ne- 
cessary when  the  matter  again  comes  formally 
before  them.  Anxious  as  we  are  not  to  cavil, 
we  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  dissent  from 
even  the  amended  view  that  has  been  taken  of 
this  question,  and  shall  seek  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  recur  to  it. 


REMARKS  ON  NORMAN  SARACENIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 

IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY.* 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  various  transitions  in  the  architectural  im- 
provements which  occurred  during  the  period 
we  are  now  examining.  To  the  northmen  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  vertical 
principle,  which  distinguishes  the  style  adopted 
in  the  magnificent  monuments  which  were 
erected  in  the  middle  ages.  The  principle 
was  eliminated  by  a gradual  process,  at  once 
curious  and  instructive.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  production  of  ingenuity,  arriving  at  suc- 
cess by  a sudden  and  happy  stroke  of  its  in- 
ventiveness. It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
sult of  a persevering  and  aspiring  genius  dis- 
satisfied with  the  expression  of  its  thoughts, 
and  conscious  that  a more  noble  and  perfect 
representation  could  be  attained,  of  the  feel- 
ings and  perceptions  which  it  cherished. 

The  single  Roman  arch  with  its  columnar 
supports,  at  first  simply  imitated  and  left  to 
range  through  the  whole  elevation  of  the 
building,  was  soon  deemed  insufficient  by  the 
Norman  architect.  Greater  height  was  re- 
quired; and  to  procure  this  additional  eleva- 
tion a repetition  of  the  arch  was  contemplated. 
Ot  this  improvement,  if  such  indeed  it  can  be 
termed,  examples  were  not  wanting.  Their 
predecessors,  the  Romans,  had  employed  it 
during  the  decline  of  their  empire  in  numer- 
ous instances;  and  from  these  models  they 
could  form  an  approximate  judgment  of  the 
effect.  An  arch  placed  on  the  summit  of 
another  immediately  below,  added  much  to  the 
lofty  appearance  of  the  building,  and  produced 
something  of  the  grandeur  at  which  they  were 
aiming.  A third  arch  was  subsequently  raised. 
But  the  superposition  of  the  several  tiers, 
though  it  increased  the  elevation,  and  so  far  ' 
improved  the  effect,  caused  a disjointed  ap- 
pearance unpleasing  to  the  eye,  aggravated 
* Concluded  from  p.  606,  ante. 


still  more  by  the  unseemly  and  unmeaning 
repetition  of  the  same  feature.  To  obviate 
the  defect,  they  had  recourse  to  ornament. 
They  decorated  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the 
tiers,  placing  against  it  a thin  single  circular 
shaft,  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  This 
addition  served  to  connect  the  parts,  and  as- 
sisted materially  in  producing  the  appearance 
of  unity  in  design.  But  the  columnar  sup- 
ports on  either  side  of  the  several  arches,  pre- 
senting three  distinct  bases  in  the  ascent  of  the 
tiers,  destroyed  in  a great  measure  the  good 
effect  which  the  introduction  of  the  thin  shaft 
or  single  column  had  produced.  To  remedy 
this,  it  became  necessary  to  unite  the  smaller 
columns,  by  removing  the  two  upper  bases  and 
prolonging  the  shafts.  The  attention  gave 
rise  to  the  adoption  of  clustered  piers  ; and 
subsequently,  by  taking  away  the  intermediate 
spandrilsand  arch,  the  whole  compartment  or 
bay — originally  consisting  of  several  arches 
and  columns — was  converted  into  the  lofty 
medieval  arch,  supported  on  its  lateral  piers. 

But  an  architectural  peculiarity  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
examples  in  Sicily,  which  appears  in  no  edifice 
erected  by  the  Normans  in  other  countries 
anterior  to  their  occupancy  of  the  island.  The 
pointed  arch  is  first  adopted  in  place  of  the 
semicircular. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  France,  and  a little  later  in 
England,  presents  numerous  examples  of  Nor- 
man art,  uninfluenced  by  any  other  style  except 
the  debased  Roman,  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin.  The  specimens  in  these  countries  are 
generally  considered  to  supply  the  most  correct 
notions  of  the  advancement  made  by  the  Nor- 
man architects.  The  general  features  of  the 
style  are  the  massive  cylindrical  or  polygonal 
pier,  the  semicircular  arch,  the  large  round 
moulding  often  richly  ornamented,  the  column 
with  its  rude  grotesque  capital,  placed  in  the 
angle  of  a rectangle,  and  the  moulding  orna- 
mented with  the  beak  head  : chevrons,  billets, 
and  other  decorations,  are  also  used.  Sculptured 
ornaments  are  at  times  employed  in  profusion 
in  the  anterior.  In  design,  the  buildings  are 
usually  simple.  The  windows,  ordinarily,  are 
small,  and  frequently  divided  by  the  colonettc. 
Pilasters  or  buttresses, ofslightprojection, assist 

to  support  the  massive  walls;  and  in  the  mason- 
ry we  observe  a more  regular  and  workmanlike 
method  than  is  found  in,  and  is  characteristic 
of,  the  Romanesque. 

These  features  are  all  common  to  what  is 
called  the  debased  Roman  or  Latin  art,  by  some 
authors  termed  Romanesque,  a style  employed 
by  the  Lombards,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Saxons 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  found  aEo  in  some 
of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Norman-Saracenic, 
which  still  exist  in  Sicily.  But  it  is  in  Sicily 
alone, in  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century, that 
the  Norman  architects  employed  the  pointed 
arch,  which  they  received  from  the  Saracens. 

The  Saracens  who,  as  we  have  seen,  entered 
the  island  of  Sicily  in  a.d.  828,  introduced  the 
pointed  arch  into  their  buildings  shortly  after 
their  establishment. 

In  a few  instances,  in  places  where  the  foot- 
steps of  the  orientals  may  bo  traced,  we  find 
the  pointed  arch  in  use  long  prior  to  the  ninth 
century.  The  oldest  example  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  may  be  seen  in  a mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  Agatha,  at  Ravenna.  Its  date  is 
assigned,  with  every  probability  of  correctness, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Ravenna 
was  the  principal  port  between  that  part  of 
Europe  and  the  East  before  Venice  rose  into 
consequence;  intercourse  with  Greece  and 
Constantinople  soon  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  city  into  that  of  an  oriental  capital.  The 
arts  were  derived  from  Byzantium,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  the  eastern  emperors,  in  which 
various  instances  of  the  adoption  of  the  pointed 
arch  may  be  seen.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  we  may  notice,  that  the  existence  of 
this  architectural  feature  in  Spain,  and  Septi- 
mania,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
conquest  of  those  countries  by  the  Moors,  after 
a.d.  713. 

But  the  pointed  form  for  an  arch  had  pre- 
viously been  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
we  might  even  go  further  back  in  history,  and 
find  examples  : we  can  find  a genuine  Greek 
example  existing  at  this  day  in  Sicily.  At  the 
entrance  to  a tomb  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent, Santa  Maria  delle  Jesu,  in  Catania,  this 
arch  is  employed.  Its  claim  to  antiquity  is 
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proved  by  the  unfailing  evidence  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  construction.  In  Sicily,  we  discover  no 
examples  in  which  the  Romans  had  adopted  it ; 
but  numerous  instances  of  their  use  of  this 
arch  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  And  it  was  also 
employed  by  the  Arabians  in  various  edifices 
in  Africa,  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  a con- 
siderable time  previous  to  their  incursions  into 
Europe. 

From  Sicily  we  think  the  pointed  arch — 
which  appears  in  Saracenic  edifices  after  a.d. 
828,  and  in  Norman  after  a.d.  1030 — was 
diffused  through  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Its  employment  as  a symbol  of  the  Christian’s 
aspiring  taith  may  be  just ; but  its  invention 
for  such  a purpose  is  quite  poetical,  and  en- 
tirely opposed  to  facts. 

Manuscripts  executed  by  the  Byzantine 
artists  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  exhibit 
the  pointed  arch  among  the  architectural 
ornaments  ; but  in  the  School  of  Design,  esta- 
blished in  the  9th  century  for  the  illumination 
of  manuscripts,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  we  discover  no  signs  of  the  pointed 
arch.  We  have  thus  evidence  of  the  use  of 
this  feature  in  the  corrupt  and  apostatical 
east,  while  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  the  west,  still  pure  and  unshaken  in  its 
fidelity. 

In  the  cisalpine  countries,  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  arch  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  appears  to  be  very  doubt- 
ful. The  cathedral  of  Bamberg  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  a.d.  1012,  but 
the  pointed  arches  in  the  present  edifice  ap- 
pear not  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  original 
structure  to  which  the  date  would  refer.  And 
at  Coutances,  in  Normandy,  the  cathedral  in 
which  the  feature  in  question  is  also  employed 
presents  many  sound  reasons  for  pronouncing 
it  an  uncertain  exatrtple.  The  earliest  date 
assigned  to  this  work  is  that  for  which  M.  de 
Caumont  contends,  but  he  does  not  venture  to 
assume  it  to  be  prior  to  a.d.  1056.* 

Subsequently  to  this  period  the  history  of 
the  pointed  arch  is  well  known.  It  became 
very  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  different  countries  in  which  the  grand 
monuments  of  mediaeval  architecture  exhibit 
this  elegant  and  characteristic  feature,  are  un- 
questionably indebted  for  their  knowledge  of 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  architects  of 
Sicily. 

The  ingenious  theory  which  has  obtained 
among  some  antiquaries,  that  the  origin  of 
the  pointed  arch  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
combinations  of  vaultings,  intersections  of 
arches,  and  the  peculiar  contrivances  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  by  the  northern 
architects  of  the  middle  ages,  is  manifestly 
erroneous.  The  opinion  is  at  once  refuted 
by  the  facts  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 
It  was  used  by  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Italians  and  Germans,  for 
some  time  prior  to  its  introduction  into  Nor- 
mandy, Belgium,  and  England.  Derived  from 
a clime  far  distant  from  our  own,  and  from  a 
people  with  whom  Christendom  could  have  no 
community  of  feeling,  it  has  nevertheless 
proved  a most  valuable  addition  to  architec- 
ture, increasing  most  materially  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  art,  as  well  as  improving  the 
general  appearance  of  buildings.  This  new 
element  was  unquestionably,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  rapid  progress  to  that  perfection  which 
was  attained  by  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  Normans,  during  their  stay  in  Sicily, 
imparted  to  the  artists  of  the  country  many 
architectural  features,  which  did  not  exist  in 
any  building  erected  previously  to  their  arrival. 
They  inserted  grotesque  heads,  animals,  and 
birds,  among  the  foliage,  ornamenting  the  ca- 
pitals of  their  columns,  and  under  the  eaves  ; 
and  introduced  several  new  mouldings.  At 
first  we  see  the  modified  Romanesque  style  was 
adopted  ; but  at  a very  early  period  they  ap- 
pear to  have  exchanged  it  for  a pointed  style. 
In  the  details  of  their  great  works,  we  find 
mixed  with  their  own  Norman  ornaments  the 
features  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture, which  union  gives  a very  striking 
and  decided  appearance  to  the  buildings,  such 
ns  we  do  not  observe  elsewhere.  At  a glance 
you  are  reminded  of  the  various  powers  whose 
sway  had  been  successively  acknowledged. 
You  trace  the  marks  of  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern empires,  of  the  rule  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  the  Mahommedan  and  Christian.  The 

* Which  lias  been  satisfactorily  disproved.— Ed. 
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Saracen  added  bis  own  style  to  those  which 
preceded  him,  introducing  the  pointed  and 
horse  shoe  arch,  the  Byzantine  dome,  the  min- 
aret, the  honeycomb  ornament,  and  profuse 
mural  decorations. 

The  mosaics  now  covering  the  walls  of  the 
most  splendid  Norman  buildings,  are  of  Bvzan- 
tine  origin,  executed  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
who,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Normans, 
had  probably  learned  the  art  of  their  own 
brethren  at  Byzantium. 

It  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  several  fea- 
tures we  have  enumerated,  which  character- 
izes the  Norman  Saracenic  architecture  in 
Sicily.  


The  engraving  given  above  is  a representa- 
tion of  one  of  the  front  windows  in  the  first 
story  of  the  Palazzo  Corvaio,  at  Taormina. 
It  was  erected  about  a.d.  1180,  under  the  Nor- 
man rule,  and  is  a solid,  well  executed  struc- 
ture, possessing  very  considerable  merits  in  its 
design.  Immediately  under  the  window,  in 


the  frieze  of  the  ground  floor,  the  cornice  of 
which  is  composed  in  excellent  taste,  runs  the 
following  inscription  (not  any  part  of  which  is 
shewn  in  the  engraving),  in  the  bad  Latin  of 
the  times  : — “ Deum  dehgere  prudencin  est  • 
Jcsum  imitari  justicia , nullis  inaversis  ab  eo 
abstrahi  fo rtitudo  est  • nullis  Hlegebris  emmoliri 
temperancia  est  • el  in  hiis  sunt  actus  vertutum  • 
Par  domus  ece/o  set  minore  Duo. 

In  the  general  design  of  this  window  we 
would  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  hood 
moulding  is  carried  up  over  the  three  pointed 
arches,  forming  itself  into  two  intersecting 
ogees,  partially  developed,  a characteristic  of 
a much  later  style  in  our  eouutry.  We  cannot 
tail  to  acknowledge  also  the  great  elegance  pro- 
duced by  the  two  slender  marble  colonettes 
dividing  the  \vindow  into  three  compartments, 
each  ot  which  has  for  its  head  the  pointed 
arch.  The  employment  of  the  lava  as  a means 
of  ornament  is  not  altogether  forgotten. 

1 aormina  possesses  numberless  remains  of 
Norman  architecture,  which,  together  with  its 


magnificent  position,  elevated  high  above  the 
Ionian  sea,  overlooking  the  coasts  of  Calabria 
and  the  giant  Etna,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
least  sensible  with  some  degree  of  interest. 
The  Saracens,  after  severe  and  lengthened 
contests,  became  masters  of  the  town  at  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Bazilius  ; but  the  eas- 
tern government  some  little  timeafterregained 
possession  of  it,  and  retained  it  until  a.d.  961, 
when  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  and  the  Caliph  Abulassem  entered 
it,  and  destroyed  almost  every  building.  At 
length  the  Normans  drove  out  the  Saracens, 
and  as  it  naturally  presented  a peculiarly  strong 
military  position,  they  made  it  a town  of  head 
quarters,  building  for  themselves  princely 
dwellings.  Their  ruins,  and  those  of  a Ro- 
man theatre  of  considerable  antiquarian  inter- 
est, together  with  miserable  filth,  abject 
poverty,  and  the  gorgeous  scenery  viewed  from 
the  town,  alone  remain  to  greet  the  traveller 
after  his  hard  earned  ascent  to  the  summit. 

W.  L.  B.  Granville. 
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PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  AN  ARCH. 

“ Pondcribu*  librata  suis, 

Et  pressa  est  gravitate  sui.” 

The  way  in  which  the  theory  of  an  arch  is 
treated,  like  that  of  any  more  simple  structure, 
is  by  determining  the  conditions  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  stability  or  rest,  upon  the 
assumption  that  any  additional  force  to  that 
allowed  for  would  destroy  the  balance,  and 
cause  motion;  the  more,  therefore,  these 
conditions  are  deviated  from  in  actual 
construction,  the  stronger  will  be  the  arch. 
The  first  condition  necessary  to  the  sta- 
bility is,  that  the  strength  of  the  materials 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest  stress 
to  which  they  may  be  liable;  suhject  to  this, 
an  arch  may  be  of  any  form  whatever,  cir- 
cular, elliptical,  pointed,  ogive,  it  may  have 
huge  pendants  like  some  Gothic,  or  may  be 
formed  with  deep  frets,  like  some  Moorish 
vaults.*  For  the  strength  of  materials,  re- 
course must  be  made  to  experiment,  and  ob- 
servations of  structures  already  executed  suc- 
cessfully, or  of  such  as  have  failed.  The 
stress  may  be  determined  by  theory  alone.  In 
constructing  an  arch,  it  is  mostly  impossible  to 
proportion  the  strength  to  the  stress  in  the 
first  instance;  when  the  centre  is  removed, 
some  degree  of  depression  will  usually  occur 
by  the  yielding  of  the  joints  ; this  sinking  ac- 
tually proceeds  until  the  strength  and  stress 
i are  equal,  or,  as  it  is  technically  said,  the  arch 
has  taken  its  bearings.  Owing  to  this,  the 
: builder  is  restricted  in  choosing  the  form  to 
such  an  one  as  will  allow  this  action  to  take 
place,  with  the  least  danger  of  partial  strains 
: being  produced,  for  though  the  voussoirs  of  an 
i arch  may  be  able  to  bear  an  immense  stress 


* This  truism  may  perhaps  shock  those  who  put  faith  in 
the  theory  which  determines  the  form  of  the  roadway  of  a 

> bridge  from  the  intrados  of  the  arch.  This  system  is  a mis- 
i application  of  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  chains  ; its 
i inventor  appears  to  have  reasoned  in  this  way : in  order  to 
i make  a chain  assume  a particular  form,  it  must  be  loaded  in 
\ a particular  manner ; therefore  an  arch  of  the  same  form 

should  be  loaded  in  the  same  manner.  To  make  a chain  as- 
sume the  form  of  a semi-circle,  it  would  have  to  be  loaded 

■ towards  the  points  of  suspension,  nd  infinitum,  therefore 
'(not,  as  one  might  suppose  it  is,  impossible,  but)  a semi-cir- 

' cular  arch  should  be  weighted  in  the  same  way.  The  theory 
: fails  to  shew  how  this  is  to  be  performed,  or  how  a material 
' of  finite  strength  is  to  hear  an  infinite  burden.  Again,  a 

■ chain  loaded  in  the  middle  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form 
j of  a pointed  arch,  therefore  a pointed  arch  should  be  loaded 
i in  the  middle.  Some  persons,  apparently  convinced  by  such 

■ reasoning,  have  supposed  that  a pointed  arch  should  be 
i loaded  over  the  crown  to  prevent  It  from  springing  upwards. 
1 The  reverse  of  this  theory,  that  which  determines  the  form 

> of  the  arch  from  the  form  of  the  roadway,  is  not  liable  to  the 

> same  objections. 


when  pressed  together  surface  to  surface,  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  fractured  by  only  a 
moderate  weight,  when  pressed  together  edge 
to  edge. 

When  a mass  is  balanced  upon  an  edge, 
that  edge  is  called  a fulcrum.  If  a rectangular 
prism  be  placed  upon  a table,  partly  overhang- 
ing, in  such  a manner  that  the  slightest  touch 
might  destroy  the  equilibrium,  the  edge  of  the 
table  is  the  fulcrum  ; till  the  balance  is  de- 
stroyed, it  is  supported  upon  an  area  equal  to 
half  its  base  ; afterwards,  upon  the  edge  of  the 
table,  which  would  be  very  likely  to  be  in- 
dented, as  well  as  the  prism  itself,  especially 
if  the  disturbing  pressure  applied  at  one  end 
were  great,  and  the  other  end  of  it  were  to 
meet  with  some  obstacle  to  prevent  it  from 
actually  falling.  Every  point  of  the  line  which 
has  been  aptly  named  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
(i nlmoq  in  the  figure),  is  supposed  to  be  the 
position  of  such  a fulcrum,  with  the  supporting 
area  (50,  &c.)  placed  vertically,  and  the  forces 
producing  equilibrium  acting  horizontally.  In 
order  to  guard  against  partial  strains,  the  curve 
of  equilibrium  should  be  included  within  the 
form  of  an  arch  ; if  it  touch  the  extrados  as 
well  as  the  intrados,  partial  pressure  will  ensue 
at  the  points  of  contact,  in  the  event  of  motion 
taking  place  from  the  pressure  on  one  side  of 
the  arch  overcoming  the  pressure  and  resist- 
ance of  the  other  side;  the  direction  of  this 
curve,  therefore,  indicates  the  least  thickness 
(as  regards  the  equilibrium)  which  should  be 
given  to  the  voussoirs. 

The  least  pressure  upon  the  voussoirs  of  an 
arch  is  at  the  vertex,  and  is  called  the  hori- 
zontal stress,  or  thrust;  any  other  part  of  them 
is  suhject  not  only  to  this,  but  also  to  a vertical 
one,  depending  upon  the  weight  above  it,  so 
that  the  greatest  pressure  is  at  the  abutments. 
It  would  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  make  the 
thickness  of  an  arch  less  towards  the  abut- 
ments than  at  the  crown;  nor  would  it  be  quite 
proper  to  make  it  every  where  the  same,  though 
the  materials  used  sometimes  exact  this.  Since 
in  arches  of  cemented  masonry  the  greatest  com- 
pression is  atthe  joints, it  appears  proper  that  the 
voussoirs  should  be  increased  in  thickness  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  upon  them 
increases,  namely,  as  the  resultants  of  the  ho- 
rizontal and  vertical  pressures.  The  vertical 
cohesion  of  the  materials,  however,  greatly 
influences  the  strength  of  an  arch.  An  arch 
built  with  concentric  courses  of  brickwork 
would  not  be  so  strong  as  one  built  with  well 
bonded  work,  from  the  same  cause  that  two 


or  more  beams  placed  horizontally  above  each 
other  are  not  so  able  to  resist  a cross  strain  as 
a single  beam  equal  to  the  others  in  bulk. 
When  the  cohesive  power  of  the  material  is 
small,  as  that  of  brickwork,  it  would  perhaps 
he  best  to  make  the  arch  increase  in  bulk 
according  to  the  pressures  ; and  indeed  this 
might  be  a good  rule  in  all  cases.  The  pro- 
portioning of  the  parts  of  an  arch  is  a matter 
of  economy ; a builder  does  not  like  the  ex- 
pense of  wrought  masonry  when  rubble,  or 
ballast,  or  even  void  spaces  might  suilice  ; but 
he  should  always  overrate  rather  than  under- 
rate what  is  necessary. 

The  particulars  to  be  ascertained  by  cal- 
culation are  the  amount  of  pressure  the  thick- 
ness of  the  voussoirs  and  points  in  the  curve 
of  equilibrium.  It  is  most  convenient  in 
calculations  of  the  kind  to  make  use  of  areas 
proportional  to  the  pressures.  Thus  the  ver- 
tical pressure  upon  any  transverse  vertical 
section  of  an  arch  being  as  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  part  of  the  bridge  and  load 
bearing  upon  it,  another  area  may  be  found 
having  the  same  ratio  to  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  that  part,  this  area  when  a maximum  being 
divided  by  the  height  of  the  key-stones,  will 
give  the  height  of  a rectangular  column  or 
wall,  of  the  same  materials  as  those  of  the 
bridge,  whose  base  being  equal  to  a transverse 
section  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  would  have 
to  sustain  an  amount  of  pressure  equal  to  the 
horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  upon  the  key- 
stones of  the  bridge  ; the  height  of  this  column 
multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the 
materials  will  give  the  pressure  upon  each 
square  foot  of  a transverse  section  of  the  arch 
at  the  vertex. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  minute  details  ; 
but,  to  shew  the  application  of  some  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  a particular  case  will  be 
taken. 

The  figure  represents  a bridge  with  a semi- 
circular arch  and  level  roadway;  the  span- 
drils  are  supposed  to  be  solid,  and  the  greatest 
probable  extraneous  load  which  the  bridge 
will  ever  have  to  sustain,  is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  a mass  of  the  materials  uniformly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  roadway  in  depth 
equal  to  dc.  It  has  been  actually  observed 
(it  is  not  theory),  that  when  motion  takes 
place  in  an  arch  of  the  kind,  there  are  two 
points  ( a and  s,  called  points  of  fracture)  in 
the  intrados,  the  masses  above  which  ( abed ) 
tend  to  overturn  the  masses  below  them  as 
well  as  the  walls  or  the  piers  upon  which  they 
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abut,  and  thus  tend  to  separate  the  bridge  into 
parts  along  the  lines  ab  and  si.  Peyronnet  con- 
sidered these  points  to  occur  in  a semi-circular 
arch  at  intervals  of  about  sixty  degrees  from 
the  vertex,  and  this  estimate  may  be  used  when 
mathematical  accuracy  is  not  pretended  to.* 
In  fact  their  position  varies  according  to  the 
depths  of  the  arches  and  the  loads  upon  them, 
and  these  being  assumed,  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  approximation.  The  object  is  to 
determine  such  point  in  the  intrados,  as,  taken 
fora  fulcrum,  would  give  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  horizontal  thrust. 

Let  the  area  abed  be  equal  to  W , af,  the 
horizontal  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  vertical  line  ab , equal  to  D,  the  versed  sine 
de  plus,  half  the  height  of  the  key-stone,  equal 
W x D 

to  X,  then,  W X D = X x S and  — x~  = S 
an  area  proportional  to  the  greatest  horizon- 
tal stress. 

Upon  ae  set  off  ay,  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  key-stone,  and  draw  the  vertical  line^/i, 
intersecting  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  h,  ah 

is  the  thickness  (nearly)  which  should  be  given 

to  the  arch  at  the  points  a and  s upon  the  first 
foregoing  hypothesis  of  what  is  proper.  Draw 
ik  parallel  to  the  tangent  intersecting  the 
vertical  line  in  k,  ak  is  the  vertical  depth  of 
the  arch  upon  the  second  hypothesis.  The 
bridge  being  supposed  equally  loaded  on  both 
sides,  the  curve  of  equilibrium  would  be  alike 
on  both  sides,  and  would  somewhat  resemble 
the  dotted  sketch,  al.  The  assumed  extraneous 
load  being  supposed  removed  from  one  side  of 
the  bridge,  a new  condition  of  equilibrium 
arises,  the  most  unfavourable  possible  under 
the  assumptions,  and  ordinates  as  mn,  op,  qr, 
of  the  new  curve,  are  to  be  found.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  a method  of  determining  one 
of  them,  as  any  other  may  be  found  in  the 
same  way.  When  a lever,  supported^  by  a 
fulcrum,  is  in  equilibrio,  with  two  torcesjacting 
at  different  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  the 
sum  of  the  forces  is  to  the  sum  of  the  distances 
as  the  greatest  force  to  the  greatest  distance, 
and  as  the  least  force  to  the  least  distance. 
Let  o be  the  fulcum  in  question  ; op  is  the 
greatest  distance,  and  os  the  least ; and  let  P 
be  the  area  proportional  to  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  mass,  stud,  obtained  by  taking  s 
as  a centre  of  motion  ; the  force  acting  at 
the  vertex  I,  tending  to  destroy  the  equilibrium, 
is  as  the  difference  between  S and  P,  the 
greatest  force  that,  acting  against  s,  is  as  P, 
the  sum  of  the  two  as  S,  and  S : P : : (sp)  : (qp) 
the  ordinate  sought  for, 

In  the  example  the  radius  was  made  unity, 
the  depth  of  the  key-stones  one-tenth,  the  depth 
of  the  permanent  load  over  the  crown  one- 
twentieth.  The  point  of  fracture,  a,  was  taken 
at  fifty-four  degrees  from  the  vertex  ; and  from 
these  data  the  depth  («c)  of  the  maximum 
extraneous  load  was  determined  to  be  '10707, 
the  ordinates,  mn,  op,  qr,  corresponding  to  27, 
54,  and  90  degrees  of  the  intrados,  as  laid  down 
to  the  scale.  The  curve  of  equilibrium  never 
approaches  the  extrados  of  the  arch  ; and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  it  would  be  a very  good 
arch  under  the  load  allowed  for,  provided  it 
were  constructed  of  materials  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  pressures  generated,  without  much 
yielding.  The  surface  proportional  to  the 
horizontal  thrust  was  found  to  be  *22375, 
which,  divided  by  one-tenth,  the  depth  of  the 
key-stones,  gives  2'2 375  for  the  height  of  the 
columnar  measure  of  the  horizontal  thrust.  The 
above  linear  dimensions  being  multiplied  by  30 
feet,  give  for  the  span  of  a bridge  60  feet,  depth  of 
the  key-stones,  3 feet,  height  of  the  permanent 
load  above  them,  1 foot  6 inches,  depth  of  the 
vaiiable  load,  3-21  feet,f  and  height  of  the 


* The  points  of  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine  (a  false  ellipse),  were  observed  by  him  to 
be  very  nearly  a sixth  of  the  whole  intrados  away  from  the 
springing*.  The  points  of  fracture  of  a semi-circular  arch 
being  known,  those  of  an  elliptical  one  may  be  determined 
from  them  if  all  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  arches  and 
loads  have  the  same  proportion  ; they  are  distant  from  the 
abutments  by  the  same  proportional  parts  of  the  span  in 
both.  The  same  observation  applies  to  all  forms  of  bridges 
which  may  be  deduced  from  each  other  by  lengthening  oi 
shortening  the  dimensions  one  way,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
equilibrated  bridge  with  a horizontal  roadway  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of  the  common  catenary. 
The  method  of  obtaining  this  lorm  of  arch  directly  is  ably 
treated  in  The  Builder  page  508. 

t Another  trial  and  inspection  of  the  Rouen  and  Havre 
line  was  rnatie  last  week  by  the  engineers  of  the  company  ; 
the  whole  line  being  run  over  by  the  engine  and  carriages, 
except  the  viaduct  of  Malaunay,  which  is  now  undergoing 
the  extraordinary  trial  ordered  by  the  Government  engineers, 


columnar  measure,  67*1  feet  > this  last,  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the  ma- 
terial (let  it  be  brickwork,  117  pounds)  gives 
7850  pounds  as  the  pressure  per  square  foot. 
Now  it  is  probable,  that  a brick  wall  3 feet 
thick,  67  feet  high,  constructed  on  a base  of 
well  consolidated  brickwork,  would  have  but 
little  power  to  compress  that  base  ; it  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  such 
an  arch,  constructed  of  good  brickwork,  would 
be  sufficiently  secure.  The  modulus  of  frac- 
ture of  good  brickwork,  that  is  to  say,  the 
height  of  a column  of  it,  equal  in  weight  to 
the  crushing  weight,  has  been  estimated  at 
600  or  700  feet : if  this  be  so,  then  the  arch 
would  be  about  ten  times  stronger  than  neces- 
sary to  resist  actual  crushing.  If  the  arch 
were  made  of  the  same  thickness  throughout, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  arches  of  brickwork, 
it  would  be  intersected  by  the  curve  of  equili- 
brium near  the  point  o,  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  reinforce  it  with  sound  materials,  at 
least  as  high  as  oS,  to  make  it  safe  with  the 
load  provided  for.  If  a greater  load  were 
imposed,  fracture  would  be  very  likely  to 
occur  at  that  point,  and  at  the  lowest  point (d) 
of  the  arch  at  the  vertex.  The  strain  should 
be  estimated  according  to  the  resultant  pres- 
sure, not  according  to  the  horizontal  thrust  as 
before.  It  has  been  assumed,  that  an  arch  has 
to  sustain  the  whole  burden.  This  is  not 
actually  the  case:  though  the  spandrils  were 
filled  in  with  loose  gravel,  they  would  con- 
tribute some  aid  to  restrain  the  horizontal 
thrust.  As  was  before  stated,  the  theory 
merely  teaches  what  is  necessary  under  certain 
assumed  circumstances ; what  those  circum- 
stances shall  be  must  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  calculator  ; and  if  he  is  cautious,  he  will 
take  care  that  his  allowances  are  ample.  It 
has  also  been  assumed,  that  the  abutment 
walls  are  immovable.  If  an  arch  of  the  kind 
be  made  very  thin,  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
will  intersect  it  very  near  the  crown  ; and  it 
will  owe  its  stability  almost  wholly  to  the 
horizontal  resistance  of  the  spandrils.  The 
arch  of  an  equilibrated  bridge  is  first  supposed 
to  be  attenuated  to  the  smallest  thickness  ; and 
the  curve  of  equilibrium  is  made  to  agree  with 
it.  The  thicker  the  arch  is  actually  made,  the 
greater  extraneous  load  will  the  bridge  bear, 
without  the  new  curve  of  equilibrium  intersect- 
ing the  arch. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  theory 
is  the  disclosure  of  the  enormous  pressures 
which  are  generated ; surely  if  practical  men 
were  aware  of  this,  not  so  many  failures  of 
arches  would  occur,  many  no  doubt,  arising 
from  the  centres  being  struck  before  the  mate- 
rials are  sufficiently  consolidated  to  resist  the 
stress  upon  them. 

The  columnar  measure  of  the  horizontal 
stress  for  semi-circular  and  semi-elliptical 
bridges,  with  horizontal  roadways,  may  be  de- 
termined sufficiently  near  for  practical  pur- 
poses by  the  following  formula,  deduced  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  points  of  fracture,  v, 
w,  are  midway  between  the  springings  and  the 
crowns,  and  that  the  arcs  included  between 
them  are  parabolic. 

Let  r = half  the  rise  ; 

^ = half  the  span,  corresponding  to  half 
the  rise  ; 

k = the  height  of  the  key-stone  ; 

d = the  whole  depth  of  the  bridge,  and 
load  over  the  vertex. 
s' X (r  + f>d) =The  coll 


umnar  measure. 


12 A:  X !r+k  \ 

' 2 

Applied  to  the  preceding  example  it  gives, — 
20  X 20  X (13  + 6 X 7-71)_n411_rQ.7W 
12X3X^15  + 3j  594 

Applied  to  segmental  arches  the  arcs  n 
exceeding  120  degrees,  r = the  whole  ris 
s = half  the  span,  k and  d as  before. 

Let  5=65  ft.,  h— 25  ft.,  k= 3-5  ft.,  d=  8 ft. 
G5X65X(25+6X8)  308425 
12X3'5X(25-HL5\  — 1123*5 
2 ) 

The  modulus  of  fracture  of  Aberdeen  grani 
has  been  estimated  at  9,581  feet;  of  Portia 


This  is  to  lay  upon  it,  for  one  month,  ballast  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  weigh  three  tons  per  square  yard  superficial, 
which  might  become  four  tons  if  the  weather  be  very  wet 
during  the  period  of  trial.  It  is  now  said,  that  should  the 
line  go  successfully  through  this  ordeal,  it  may  then  be 
opened  throughout. — Railway  Times. 


stone,  4,337  feet ; of  brick,  621 — 858  feet. 
The  reader  may  make  his  own  inferences. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
when  a bridge  has  been  designed,  of  the  form 
best  adapted  to  the  local  circumstapces,  what- 
ever that  form  may  be,  the  above  particulars 
may  be  calculated  (the  liberal  assumptions 
which  must  be  made  shew  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  minute  accuracy)  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  mensuration  and  arithmetic,  with  as 
much  facility  as  an  estimate  of  its  cost.  It  is 
supposed,  of  course,  that  the  calculator  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  elements  of  mechanics, 
such  as  are  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  this  paper.  J.  P.  W. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  SYMMETRICAL  BEAUTY.  | 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Dkg.  16th,  Dr.  Roget,  Sec.  R.S.,  Vice-  I 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  an 
address  from  the  council,  which  gave  a retro- 
spect of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  council  for  the  future.  It  | 
stated  that  formerly  the  society,  as  is  well  | 
known,  stood  alone  as  the  great  active,  scien-  I 
tific,  mechanical,  and  artistic  circle  of  | 
London,  the  Royal  Society  being  the  only  | 
other  in  any  analogous  position.  That  now,  l 
however,  that  great  field  is  happily  full  of  co-  | 
operating  societies,  each  labouring  on  some  I 
one  subject,  formerly  a mere  dependant  on  its  | 
vast  territory.  That  this  removal  from  the 
parent  society  of  so  many  branches  has  neces- 
sarily stripped  it  of  many  of  its  bright  orna- 
ments, but  it  appears  to  the  council  that  far  1 
from  being  regarded  as  an  evil,  this  multiplica-  | 
tion  of  useful  societies  is  a subject  for  congra-  I 
tulation,  and  should  be  regarded  as  one  strong  f 
proof  of  its  past  usefulness.  The  council  con-  I 
sider  that  the  field  on  which  the  society  might,  L 
with  best  effect,  concentrate  its  future  labours,  | 
as  well  as  that  which  most  properly  belongs  to  | 
it,  is  a department  of  the  fine  arts  hitherto  | 
much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  which  has  I 
been  strongly  approved  of  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  ■ 
Albert,  president  of  this  society,  viz.,  that  of  I 
promoting  high  art  in  connection  with  the  [ 
mechanical,  for  which  our  manufacturers  are  | 
so  justly  celebrated. 

After  a communication  “ On  the  principles  | 
employed  in  the  recent  decorations  of  the  | 
great  room,”  a paper  was  read  “ On  the  first  } 
principles  of  symmetrical  beauty,  and  their  | 
application  in  certain  branches  of  the  art  of 
design,”  by  D.  R,  Hay,  Esq.  This  paper  | 
commenced  by  stating  that  the  first  principles  | 
of  symmetrical  beauty  originate  in  the  powers  | 
of  numbers,  and  that  a means  of  applying  the  I 
principle  of  numbers  in  the  formation  of  I 
plane  figures,  is  afforded  by  the  division  of  the  j 
circumference  of  the  circle  into  360  degrees,  I 
which  degrees  are  again  divisible  and  subdi-  I 
visible  by  60  into  minutes,  seconds,  &c.  Thus  I 
the  abstract  principle  of  harmony  and  pro-  I 
portion,  in  the  relations  of  certain  numbers  to  I 
each  other,  becomes  apparent  and  visible,  in 
their  application  to  the  structure  of  geome-  j 
trical  figures,  by  means  of  the  division  of  the  I 
circle.  It  then  proceeded  to  show  that  to 
apply  these  degrees  to  rectilinear  plane  I 
figures,  each  figure  must  be  reduced  to  its 
primary  element.  That  the  triangle,  which  is 
half  of  the  square,  is  the  first  and  most  simple 
of  its  class,  and  is  the  representative  of  No.  2 ; 
that  the  sealine  triangle,  which  is  half  of  the 
equilateral  triangle,  is,  in  like  manner,  the 
representative  of  No.  3;  that  the  next  sealine 
triangle  which  arises  naturally  in  the  series, 
is  that  which  is  half  of  one  of  the  five  isosceles 
triangles  which  form  the  pentagon,  and  is  the 
representative  of  No.  5.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the 
pentagon,  the  primary  elements  of  all  symme- 
trical beauty  as  represented  by  plane  figures, 
and  evolving  the  operation  of  the  harmonic 
numbers  of  2,  3,  and  5.  Out  of  the  primary 
rectilinear  figures  already  referred  to,  arises  a 
second  class,  as  when  an  equilateral  triangle 
is  divided  into  two  sealine  triangles  by  a line  I 
drawn  through  one  of  its  angles,  and  bisecting 
the  opposite  side,  these  sealine  triangles  it  re- 
united by  their  hypothenuses  instead  of  their 
longest  sides,  will  form  an  oblong  rectangle,  ,| 
every  rectilinear  figure  having  its  correspond- 
ing curvilinear  figure. — The  paper  concluded 
by  attempting  to  show  the  operation  of  the  ■ 
principles  of  harmonic  ratio  in  the  formation 
of  the  mouldings  of  Grecian  architecture,  orna- 
mental vases,  and  household  utensils. 
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EARLY  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  ENGLISH 
COLLEGE  OF  ART. 

SOCIETY  OP  ANTI ftU ARIES. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
17th  inst.,  a communication  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter  was  read,  on  the  subject  of  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a royal 
academy  of  art  as  early  as  the  year  1617,  and 
which  was  agitated  till  1626.  A MS.  in  the 
society’s  library  (No.  103)  relates  to  it,  and 
three  others  among  the  Harleian  MSS.;  but 
the  mainsource  from  whichMr.  Hunter  derived 
his  information  was  a MS.  in  his  own  pos- 
session, written  by  Sylvanus  Morgan  in  1661. 
James’s  Academe  or  College  of  Art,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  to  have  had  a common  seal, 
200/.  a year  and  certain  privileges.  Papers 
were  to  be  discussed;  the  members  were  to 
hear  an  “ order ;”  and  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
vert Windsor  Castle  into  an  English  Olympus! 
The  projector,  Bolton,  gave  a list  of  eighty- 
four  persons  suggested  as  the  first  members  of 
the  academy;  in  which  appeared  the  name  of 
Inigo  Jones. 

A recommendation,  on  the  part  of  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  elect 
Captain  W.  II.  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  director  of  the 
society,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who 
has  resigned,  was  well  received,  and  seems  to 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  fellows  generally. 
What  is  now  wanting  is,  that  for  the  next 
council,  men  should  be  chosen  who  really  will 
work,  and  that  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 


PUBLICATION  OF  WORKS  BY  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — My  name  appearing  invidiously  in 
The  Builder  (page  603)  of  the  19th  ins't.,  I 
trust  to  your  liberality  and  candour  to  give  in- 
sertion in  your  valuable  and  extending  publi- 
cation, to  the  following  letter,  which  I have  the 
honour  this  day  of  addressing  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  through 
their  secretary,  George  Bailey,  Esq. 

I am,  Sir,  &c.,  John  Weale. 


London,  Dec.  22,  1840. 

Sir,— As  secretary  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  I take  leave  to  address  you. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  The  Buil- 
der of  the  19th  inst.,  in  which, in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  the  previous 
Monday,  my  name  appears,  as  having  “ offered 
to  engrave  and  publish  the  works  of  the  mem- 
bers, if  they  should  furnish  the  drawings.” 

In  reply  to  the  accompanying  observations, 
I have  to  state,  that  having  been  (either  in  the 
year  1839  or  1840)  requested  to  attend  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  relative  to  the  publi- 
cation of  prize  drawings,  which  was  declined,  I 
availed  myself  of  that  opportunity  of  suggesting 
to  the  Council,  the  propriety  of  publishing  an- 
nually a volume  of  the  works  constructed  by 
the  members  each  year  antecedently,  to  con- 
tain fifty  plates  and  descriptive  text;  and  that 
the  drawings  be  reduced  to  a quarto  size,  to 
be  placed  in  my  hands,  with  fairly  written  copy 
for  the  text;  all  the  expenses  of  the  publica- 
tion should  be  defrayed  by  me,  and  to  present 
a copy  to  each  of  the  Fellows,  free  of  charge. 

Some  gentlemen  observed  at  the  time,  that 
the  expense  of  the  reduction  of  the  drawing 
would  be  considerable.  In  answer  to  which  it 
wasstated,that  it  was  my  belief  that  manyyoung 
i men  would  be  glad  of  so  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity  of  bringing  their  names  before  the  public  a3 
1 draughtsmen  for  such  a work,  free  of  charge. 

I am  not  surprised  at  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
i in  reference  to  my  suggestion  forgetting  its  oc- 
1 currence,  as  the  suggestion  was  not  made  in 
writing  : it  was  received  with  such  coldness, 

I that  a deep  impression  was  made  on  my  mind  : 

I spoke  of  it  with  regret.  At  that  time  it  was 
; a favourite  object  to  unite  such  an  enterprize 
' wjlh  ,tlie  voluI?es  of  the  transactions  of  the  In- 
5 stitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  then  publishing, 

* and  with  the  papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 

1 the  latter  of  which  has  now  reached  the  tenth 
i volume. 

I may  he  permitted  to  state,  that  subse- 
1 quently,  more  than  one  million  of  money  has 
1 been  expended  by  the  government  of  the 
1 country,  and  by  public  bodies,  in  the  erection 
i of  new  edifices  ; how  much  more  must  the 
1 desire  be  to  see  displayed,  in  print,  works  of 
s such  noble  magnitude.  It  has  been  hinted, 


that  no  such  proposition  could  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Donaldson  states,  that  “it  sounded  more 
liberal  than  it  really  was.”  I beg  now  dis- 
tinctly to  state,  that  I am  still  disposed  to 
repeat  my  suggestion,  as  an  offer,  and  to  carry 
out  my  original  proposition  on  the  following 
terms : — 

1.  To  publish  a volume  annually,  a selection 
of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  sufficient  detail  to  bo 
useful  to  the  rising  architect,  and  to  explain 
thoroughly  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  such 
structures,  as  shall  be  sufficiently  plain  to  be 
useful  to  foreign  professional  men. 

2.  That  the  volume  shall  have  fifty  plates 
double  and  single,  all  to  be  engraved  by  the 
best  engravers ; that  the  same  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  text,  as  stated  in  Proposition  1. 

3.  That  the  work  shall  be  arranged,  and 
the  drawings  executed,  under  the  direction  of 
a publishing  committee  (the  publisher  to  be 
one),  who  shall  take  upon  themselves  the  edi- 
torial duties  of  the  work. 

4.  The  Institute,  in  determining  the  subjects, 
shall  be  directed  to  subjects  taken  from  public 
or  private  buildings,  which  may  be  considered 
fair  representations  of  the  science  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  cultivated  state  of  architecture  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

5.  That  all  the  expenses  of  the  publication 
of  the  annual  volumes  shall  bo  paid  by  the 
publisher;  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  have  each  a copy,  free  of  charge. 

6.  That  a certain  number  of  copies,  to  be 
agreed  upon,  be  set  apart  for  the  students,  or 
others  engaged  in  making  the  drawings,  as  a 
consideration  for  their  trouble. 

7.  I he  work  shall,  after  the  performance  of 
these  conditions,  be  the  copyright  of  the  pub- 
lisher.— I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Weale. 

To  George  Bailey,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Institute  of  British  Architects,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


MONUMENT  TO  PALLADIO. 

Until  recently,  public  monuments  in  me- 
mory of  any  but  princes  and  warriors  were 
rare,*  not  simply  in  England  but  abroad. 
Within  the  last  five  years  our  continental 
neighbours  have  been  working  hard  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  In  all  the  towns  of  France 
and  Germany,  statues  have  been  raised  to 
their  great  men.  In  Italy  too,  several  hav  e 
been  put  up,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  the  former  countries.  Amongst  them  is  a 
monument  to  Palladiot  in  Vicenza,  his  birth 
place,  which  was  completed  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  The  French  journal  L' Illustration  of 
the  week  before  last,  gives  an  engraving  of 
it  and  some  few  particulars,  from  which  we 
gather,  that  this  monument  was  raised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  Count  G.  Velo, 
who  bequeathed  100,000  limes  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

1 he  statue  of  Palladio  stands  on  a pedestal, 
two  stories  in  height,  with  a genius  by  his  side 
in  the  act  of  crowning  him.  Seated  on  the  first 
story  of  the  pedestal,  against  the  angles  of  the 
upper  portion,  which  is  less  in  size  than  the 
lower,  are  two  allegorical  figures,  one  repre- 
senting Vicenza  with  a wreath  in  her  left 
hand,  and  looking  up  with  pride  at  the  artist, 
the  other  Architecture,  depicting  the  history 

f he  art  on  a scroll,  by  a representation  of  a 
primitive  hut,  and  the  Pantheon.  Between 
these  two  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
pedestal,  is  sculptured  in  bas-relief  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  to  express  that  it  was  by  the  study 
of  the  antique  monuments  that  Palladio  formed 
himself. 

At  the  foot  of  the  whole  is  a sarcophagus 
in  imitation  of  that  of  Agrippa,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  artist. 

1 lie  monument  stands  within  an  octagon 
chapel  in  the  new  public  cemetery  of  the  city, 
and  is  the  work  of  M.  Fabris,  a sculptor  of 
Vicenza.  The  material  is  Carrara  marble. 

We  may  mention  that  a very  complete  ac- 
count of  Palladio,  and  his  works,  has  been 
published  by  the  Abbd  Ant.  Magrini,  of 
Vicenza,  under  the  title  of  Memorie  intorno  In 
vita  e le  opere  d' Andrea  Palladio.  It  was  for 
this  work,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  supplied  the 
interesting  catalogue  of  drawings  by  Palladio, 
now  at  Chiswick,  published  in  our  columns.  I 

* “ One  murder  makes  a monster,  a million  a hero.” 
f He  was  bom  in  151 S,  and  died  in  1580, 
i Page  230,  ante. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

On  the  question  of  the  liability  of  directois 
of  wound-up  companies  to  repay  deposits  to 
allottees,  in  the  case  of  Vollans  v.  Fletcher, 
lately  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, his  lordship  declared  his  opinion  to 
be,  that  the  directors  had  clearly  no  right  to 
appropriate  the  plaintiff’s  money  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  paid, 
namely,  as  it  appeared,  for  preliminary  ex- 
penses, and  that  towards  these  they  had  power 
to  retain  a sum  of  2s.  6d.  on  each  share,  but 
no  more. The  directors  of  several  lines  in- 

tend, it  is  said,  to  build  spacious  rooms  at  sta- 
tions contiguous  to  populous  towns,  for  con- 
certs, &c.,  and  to  provide  special  trains  to 
convey  performers  from  the  metropolis  and 

back,  at  moderate  charges! The  Great 

Western  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
are  to  renew  the  battle  of  the  gauges,  in  the 
forthcoming  session  of  Parliament,  with  in- 
creased vigour,  if  not  also  with  increased  as- 
perity and  questionable  manceuvre. The 

Eastern  Counties  and  Great  Northern  are  about 
to  construct,  conjointly,  two  immense  docks 
at  Wisbech.  One  of  them  will  cover  an  area 

of  thirteen  acres.. -The  contract  for  the 

works  on  the  Great  Northern,  from  London  to 
Peterborough,  has,  it  is  said,  been  let  to  Mr. 

Brassey,  for  120,000/. The  Hull  railway 

dock  was  opened  for  shippingon Thursday  week. 

There  are  no  less  than  5,552  workmen 

now  in  full  employment  on  the  Edinburgh  and 

Northern  Railway. It  was  lately  stated  by 

one  of  the  town-councillors  of  Edinburgh,  that 
“he  had  got  information  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  which  went  to  prove,  that,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railways  on  Sunday,  crime 
had  diminished  by  one-half.  He  had  also  got 
a glorious  document,  written  by  Mr.  List,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mid-Lothian  police,” 
to  a like  effect.  He  therefore  seconded  a 
motion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Tait,  to  the  effect  that 
measures  in  Parliament  should  be  taken  to 
induce  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Company 
to  afford  the  same  means  of  travelling  on  Sun- 
day as  on  any  other  day, — a “ tyrannical,  as 
well  as  irreligious  motion,”  as  Bailie  Mack- 
characterised  it,  seeing  that  the  com- 
pany in  question  had  felt  it,  by  a majority 
of  four,  to  be  against  their  consciences  to  al- 
low the  public  such  a privilege  of  diminish- 
ing crime  ; although,  according  to  a Glasgow 
paper,  it  has  unwarily  transpired  that  it  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  same  scrupu- 
losity of  conscience,  to  compel  about  100  clerks 
and  others,  employed  by  them,  to  spend  last 
Sunday,  all  day  long,  in  busy  occupation,  in  a 
tavern  near  their  Queen-street  station  ! In 
supporting  the  motion  alluded  to,  another 
councillor  stated,  that  amongst  the  probable 
opponents  of  Sunday  trains  no  fewer  than  241 
carriages  had  driven  up  to  various  places  of 
worship  in  the  city  on  a previous  Sunday,  em- 
ploying 241  drivers,  besides  footmen,  and  400 
horses,  besides  grooms,  &c.  The  motion  wa3 
agreed  to  by  a majority  of  20  to  7- 

Another  claimant,  and  another,  to  the  high 
honour  of  originating  the  great  wonder  of 
the  age,  the  Electric  Telegraph,  rises,  one  in 
shadowy  succession  to  another.  The  most 
recent  claimant  is,  indeed,  one  from  the  other 
world, — one  of  a family  to  whom  this  world 
is  already  much  indebted,— one  who,  more- 
over, while  himself  in  life,  spent  a princely 
fortune  in  the  exercise  of  his  scientific  in- 
genuity and  invention — namely,  Ralph  Wedge- 
wood,  a relative  of  the  great  proprietor  of  the 
Potteries.  His  son  now  claims  our  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  alleged  fact,  while  unassum- 
ingly admitting  that  others  are  entitled  to  the 
full  merit  of  carrying  it  into  practical  opera- 
tion. An  improvement  of  this  invention  has 
been  lately  patented  by  a Mr.  Highter, 
of  Rugby,  and  purchased  by  the  Electro- 
Telegraphic  Company.  It  consists  mainly 
in  the  substitution  of  a slip  of  metallic  leaf, 
with  a magnet  placed  near  it,  for  the  old  coil 
of  wire  and  magnetic  needles.  The  advantages 
gained  by  this  change  are,  it  is  said,  many  and 
great,  especially  in  cheapness  (an  apparatus 
costing  20/.  being  obtainable  for  20s.),  and  in 
delicacy  (a  single  cell  battery  being  capable 
of  working  through  100  miles  of  wire).  It  has 
too,  collateral  advantages  such  as  the  division  of 
a current  into  two  or  more  parts,  the  same 
news  being  transmissible  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  to  several  places  wide  asunder,  and 
through  almost  any  number  of  stations 
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throughout  the  country,  without  diminution  of 
power.  So  much  simplification,  it  is  thought, 
will  lead  to  the  practical  use  of  the  electric 
fluid,  even  in  the  organized  communication  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  same  public  or 

other  building. The  directors  of  the  South 

Eastern  Railway  are  so  satisfied  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  submarine  telegraph,  that  they 
are  preparing  for  its  extension  across  the  chan- 
nel from  Folkstone  to  Boulogne.  The  Folk- 
stone  Custom-house  is  already  made  the  focus 
of  a ganglion  or  plexus  of  the  wire-nerves  on 
their  way  to  France. “ Received  by  Light- 

ning-Printed by  Steam  !”  is  the  stereotyped 
head  of  the  telegraphic  news  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier. 


DECORATION  OF  THEATRES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Decorative  Art  So- 
ciety, Dec.  9,  a discussion  upon  this  subject 
was  resumed  by  introductory  observations  from 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  which,  referring  to  the  remarks 
in  Mr.  Dwyer’s  paper  upon  the  plan  of  a the- 
atre, he  suggested  that  another  form  offered 
considerable  and,  probably,  greater  advantages, 
lie  described  it  as  the  oval,  which  he  would 
have  divided  by  its  long  diameter,  one-half  ap- 
portioned to  the  audience,  the  other  to  the 
stage,  &c.  He  alluded  to  several  continental 
theatres  approaching  to  this  form  in  construc- 
tion—the  circus  of  Franconi,  Napoleon’s  grand 
amphitheatre  at  Milan,  the  Roman  circus  at 
Verona,  and  the  Coliseum.  As  painted  or 
shifting  scenery  was  not  employed  for  the 
Greek  drama,  the  proscenium  was  richly  deco- 
rated with  ranges  of  marble  columns,  statues, 
gilding,  and  bronze.  The  advantages  of  the 
semicircular  and  semi-elliptical  forms  in  plan 
beyond  those  of  the  horseshoe  form,  were  en- 
larged upon,  and  the  Olympic  theatre  at  Vicen- 
za, in  Lombardy,  built  by  Palladio,  was  said  to 
exhibit  them  in  a perfect  manner.  This  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  Olympic  Academy  of 
Vicenza,  whose  members  directed  him  to  build 
it  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  plan,  that  they 
might  afford  their  compatriots  an  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  ancient  theatrical  exhibitions. 

'The  discussion  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Parris,  Seddon,  Crabb,  and  others,  and  the 
following  observations  are  selected  from  others 
of  interest.  A spheroidal  form  of  ceiling, 
it  was  urged,  offers  several  advantages,  influ- 
encing ventilation  and  lighting,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing much  towards  a picturesque  and 
pleasing  effect.  The  decorations  of  the  ceiling 
in  the  Italian  Opera  House,  it  was  observed, 
had  been  copied  from  one  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
at  Mantua  (a  coloured  plate  from  Gruner’s 
work  was  exhibited).  It  was  considered  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  the  example  was  suitable 
for  such  an  extensive  surface  or  not,  and  that, 
admitting  the  propriety  of  selection,  the  figures 
did  not  hold  their  just  proportions;  the  great 
distance  at  which  they  are  required  to  be  seen 
had  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  co- 
louring, and  the  peculiar  haze  in  a large  the- 
atre, as  well  as  some  other  general  principles 
in  colouring,  demanded  a different  treatment. 
The  use  of  bright  colours,  such  as  vermilion, 
it  was  remarked,  ought  to  be  sparing,  and 
indeed  restricted  to  a very  limited  application. 
Mr.  Parris  supported  this  opinion  by  references 
to  works  by  Raffaelle  and  Rembrandt,  and  he 
recommended  Indian  red  and  Venetian  red, 
when  supported  by  a bold  mass  of  shadow,  as 
producing  a more  powerful  effect.  He  also 
objected  to  the  prevalent  use  of  bright  colours 
for  interior  decorations,  from  their  harsh,  and, 
owing  to  the  general  absence  of  green,  fatiguing 
impression.  It  was  remarked  that  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Italian  Opera  House  appear  most 
satisfactory  when  the  seats  are  vacated,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  design  did  not  embrace 
some  essential  principles.  Encaustic  painting  I 
was  alluded  to,  and  its  durability  and  effect 
were  said  to  have  been  proved  equal  to  fresco, 
when  subject  to  the  influence  of  gas  and  vitiated 
atmospheres.  Coloured  decorations,  when  com- 
posed of  sprawling  cupids  or  allegories,  were 
slightingly  mentioned.  Some  suggestions  were 
made  that  rich  fabrics,  coloured  as  Persian  car- 
pets, cloth  of  gold,  &c.,  when  thrown  over  the 
fronts  of  the  boxes,  would  conduce  to  a rich  and 
gay  appearance, quite  distinct  from  any  obtained 
by  painting.  The  Opera  Comique  at  Paris  was 
described.  A quiet,  satisfactory,  yet  rich 
effect,  it  was  said,  is  there  displayed, 'together 
with  some  important  matter  in  construction. 
T he  ornaments  were  said  to  be  composed  of 


stamped  brass.  A description  was  given  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  as  it  was  when  first 
opened.  It  was  designed  by  Smirke,  and 
painted  under  his  directions.  The  drop  scene 
was  painted  by  William  Dixon,  in  subdued 
colours,  with  sienna  columns,  and  statuary  with 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  producing  a forcible 
impression,  by  powerfully  enhancing  the  effect 
of  colours  on  scenery  and  dresses  on  the  stage. 
The  repose  conveyed  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
was  said  to  have  been  agreeable,  but  splen- 
dour was  not  at  all  aimed  at. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  in  January  next, 
a paper  on  “ Stained-glass  windows  chronolo- 
gically considered,”  will  he  read. 


WORKS  OF  THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  council  of  this 
association  have  a number  of  works  in  pro- 
gress. Mr.  W.  Finden  is  commissioned  to  en- 
grave Hilton’s  fine  picture,  “ The  Crucifixion,” 
now  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Lightfoot  is  proceeding  with  “ Sabrina,”  after 
a picture  by  Mr.  Frost,  A.R.A.  Mr.  Maclise, 
R.A.,  as  we  understand, has  liberally  prepared  an 
entirely  fresh  drawing  of  his  “ Spirit  of  Chivalry,” 
purposely  to  be  engraved  for  the  society.  Mr. 
Selous’  painting,  “ The  Citizens  of  Calais,” 
from  his  prize  cartoon,  should  be  ready  next 
month.  In  the  way  of  sculpture,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, A.R.A.,  is  proceeding  with  his  figure, 
“The  dancing  girl  reposing.”  Mr.  Foley  is 
making  a reduced  copy  of  his  figure,  “Inno- 
cence,” (submitted  in  competition  for  the 
society’s  premium,)  to  be  executed  in  statuary 
porcelain  ; and  Mr.  Kirk  has  reduced  his  “ Iris 
ascending,”  exhibited  at  the  same  time  as  the 
last,  to  be  executed  in  bronze, — and  very  charm- 
ing things  they  will  both  make.  In  order  to 
give  an  impetus  to  the  art  of  casting  in  iron, 
and  to  spread  abroad  copies  of  a fine  work  in  a 
durable  material,  Mr.  Nixon,  the  sculptor,  is 
commissioned  to  make  a reduced  copy  of  the 
antique  figure,  “Thalia,”  in  the  gallery  of  anti- 
quities at  the  British  Museum,  to  be  cast  in  iron 
by  the  Coalbrookdale  company.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
executing  a medal  of  Flaxman,  and  a number 
of  other  works  are  under  consideration,  includ- 
ing a new  feature  in  the  shape  of  a series  cf 
illustrative  wood-engravings.  A temporary 
stoppage  has  occurred  in  the  delivery  of  the 
print  for  la9t  year.  The  immediate  demand 
was  so  much  greater  than  was  anticipated  (as 
will  at  once  be  admitted  when  it  is  heard  that, 
within  three  days  after  the  print  was  due,  more 
than  10,000  copies  were  delivered  over  the 
country),  and  so  many  more  plates  than  was 
expected  have  been  required,  in  consequence  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  original  engraving,  that 
the  delivery  has  been  unavoidably  stopped  for 
a few  weeks.  Twenty- two  electrotype  plates 
have  been  already  made  ! In  operations  so 
extensive  and  so  new  (so  marvellous  they  would 
have  been  thought  a few  years  ago),  casualties 
qan  scarcely  be  guarded  against. 

“ The  Convalescent,”  due  to  the  subscribers 
of  1845,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Doo  for  several  years,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
council,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  subscribers, 
have  just  reason  to  complain.  Let  them  make 
what  arrangements  they  may,  and  with  what- 
ever judgment  and  forethought, — if  the  artists 
commissioned  do  not  keep  faith  with  them,  all 
their  efforts  are,  of  course,  useless.  The  en- 
gravings after  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.,  for  the  current 
year,  are  nearly  completed,  and  so  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  good  time. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

In  clearing  the  site  of  the  late  fire  at  Graves- 
end, it  is  remarkable  that,  until  the  last  week 
or  two,  volumes  of  smoke,  and  even  bodies  of 
flame,  have  occasionally  burst  forth  from  the 
ruins.  The  insurances,  to  the  extent  of 
30,000/.,  have  been  all  adjusted,  and  an  agree- 
ment has  been  come  to  that  the  whole  line  of 
the  re-erections  is  to  be  set  back  full  nine 
feet,  so  as  considerably  to  improve  both  the 

town  and  the  properties  themselves. The 

erection  of  a church,  or  chapel,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin,  it  is  said, 
is  contemplated  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at 

Salisbury. Maddington  parish  church  was 

re-opened  on  Wednesday  week,  after  being 
extensively  repaired  and  restored.  The  aisles 
have  been  repaved,  the  stone  work  made  good, 
a stone  pulpit  erected,  and  the  pews  renewed, 


in  oak,  with  increased  accommodation.  A 
Gothic  “ Temperance  hall  ” has  been  erected 

at  Cirencester,  at  a cost  of  about  1,500/. 

Baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  erected  at 
Cheltenham,  at  a cost  of  4,500/.,  of  which 
700/.  were  contributed  by  a lady,  Mrs.  Becker, 

of  Green-park. The  demolition  of  the  old 

town-hall,  Doncaster,  to  make  way  for  the 
new,  was  last  week  nearly  completed.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  preserve,  in  one  form  or 
other,  the  remains,  now  exposed  to  view,  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Alary  Magdalene, 
incorporated  with  the  old  town-hall ; or  rather, 
a portion  of  which  church  constituted  the 

latter  building. On  a spot,  in  a field  at 

Melton,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Barker,  of  Ipswich, 
and  hitherto  remarked  for  the  luxuriance  of 
the  crops  raised  on  it,  the  sub-soil  was  lately' 
found  to  be  full  of  broken  tiles  of  unusual  size 
and  thickness,  and  manifestly  of  Roman  ma- 
nufacture. A further  cutting  revealed  an  en- 
tire Tegularium,  or  tile-work,  with  regular 
layers  of  tiles,  and  a barge  quantity  of  brick- 
earth,  moulded  into  form,  and  ready  for  burn- 
ing, with  a layer  of  sand  between  each.  A 
strong  pavement  of  carburetted  earth,  with 
ashes,  &c.,  completed  the  evidence  of  the  real 

nature  of  this  interesting  relic  of  old  times. 

The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  in  aquandary 
about  a responsibility  to  the  extent  of  60,000/., 
under  which  they  lie  to  certain  proprietors  of 
the  banks  of  North  Esk  and  Logan  Burn,  in 
the  event  of  the  wall  of  the  water  company’s 
reservoir  in  thatquarter  giving  way ; a risk  which 
it  appears  is  becoming  gradually’  more  and  more 
imminent,  since  the  company  do  not  appear  to 
care  about  the  risk  or  liability  of  either  council 
or  proprietors;  having  not  only  already  raised 
the  wall  to  a greater  height  than  heretofore, 
but  manifested  a decided  intention  to  raise  it 
higher  still ; “ thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
danger  of  the  reservoir  bursting,” — an  event 
which  would  far  outshine  the  distressing  oc- 
currence at  the  Harrington  Water-works  at 
Liverpool,  end  of  last  year.  The  council  are 
naturally  “ anxious  to  rid  themselves  of  all 

connection  with  it.” The  Commissioners 

of  Woods  and  Forests  have  requested  the 
Edinburgh  Council  to  intimate  to  them  the 
probable  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Queen 
Mary  of  Guildres,  said  to  have  been  interred 
in  Trinity  College  Church,  which  is  to  bo 
taken  down.  If  found,  the  remains  are  to  be 

removed. The  necessary  steps  have  been 

taken  to  obtain  the  Aberdeen  Improvement 
Act,  already  alluded  to;  in  course  of  next  ses- 
sion, Old  Aberdeen  intends  to  have  improve- 
ments of  its  own,  and  hence  does  not  co-ope- 
rate with  the  city  on  this  point. 


(fforrrtfposttjcnre. 

DECORATIONS  AT  SOCIETY  OK  ARTS. — 

barry’s  pictures. 

Sir, — It  is  the  fact,  as^you  suspect,  that  the  • 
chief  part  of  the  cost  of  decorating  the  hall  I 
was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  , 
Hay.  The  allowance  made  for  the  repairs  i 
did  not  reach  half  the  actual  cost.  It  may  also  i 
be  stated,  that  the  society  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.,  the  manufacturers,  , 
and  to  Mr.  Blashfield,  their  agent,  for  the  pre- 
sent of  the  Mosaic  pavement. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  process  of  cleaning 
the  pictures,  in  the  least  degree  caused  the  1 
stains  now  apparent  in  the  Orpheus.  The  1 
cleaning  was  most  judiciously  and  carefully 
done  under  Mr.  Hay’s  personal  directions ; ; 
and  its  effect  has  been  beneficial  to  all  the  ; 
pictures — even  to  the  Orpheus,  for  it  has  shewn  i 
the  mischief  that  exists  and  was  done  some  1 
dozen  years  ago.  T believe  Messrs.  Mulready,  , 
R.A.,  Eastlake,  R.A.,  and  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  . 
among  other  artists,  have  seen  these  pictures  • 
since  they  were  thus  cleaned,  and  I have  heard  I 
that  they  unanimously  agreed  that  the  cleaning  ; 
had  been  judiciously  done,  and  was  a perfectly  \ 
proper  step,  and  that  the  pictures  were  in  ex-  • 
cellent  state.  But  certain  members,  who  were  ; 
parties  to  the  varnishing  and  tampering  with  i 
the  Orpheus  years  ago,  now  alarmed  at  the  ; 
mischief  they  did,  protest  that  this  mischief  is  • 
the  result  of  the  cleaning,  in  order  to  shift  the  : 
disgrace  from  themselves.  And  what  makes  : 
the  attempt  the  more  impudent  is,  that  one  of  i 
them,  without  the  slightest  pretence  to  artistic  : 
or  critical  knowledge,  is  said  to  have  been  a 3 
disappointed  contractor  for  painting  the  hall. 
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The  Bishop  of  Ely’s  Shakspeare  Por- 
trait.— The  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our 
pages  relative  to  a picture  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  supposed  to  be  a portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
was  reprinted  by  the  majority  of  our  contempo- 
raries. We  have  since  seen  the  picture,  and 
are  prepossessed  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 
It  is  without  the  beard,  closely  resembling  the 
engraving  in  the  folio  edition,  to  which  were 
appended  Ben  Jonson’s  well-known  lines.  The 
painting  is  on  a panel,  1 ft.  8 in.  by  1 ft.  3f  in. ; 
and  when  found,  was  in  an  old  ebony  frame, 
covered  with  dirt,  and  disregarded.  It  was 
bought  for  a few  shillings,  solely  on  the  ground 
of  its  likeness  to  Shakspeare.  The  date  and  age 
(1603,  aet.39)  serving  to  confirm  this  impression, 
were  not  discovered  till  afterwards  : these  are 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture,  at  the 
top,  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in  the  por- 
trait of  Cornelius  Jansen,  dated  1610. 

Flixton  Hall.— A writer  in  the  Bury 
Herald,  speaking  of  the  building  recently  de- 
stroyed, says  : — “ The  stairstep  exhibited  a re- 
markable evidence  of  the  unsparing  desire  of 
the  ancients  to  give  all  possible  room  and 
accessibility  to  this  part  of  the  building,  as  they 
were  of  the  enormous  width  of  eight  feet,  anil 
broad  in  proportion  in  the  tread.  The  win- 
dows, which,  it  is  said,  originally  were  equal  in 
number  to  the  days  in  a year,  consisted  of  girt 
lights,  varying  in  number  from  six  to  sixteen, 
and  glazed  in  lead,  curiously  composed  of 
octangular  panes,  and  small  internal  lozenges. 
On  the  upper  landing  were  three  unusually 
wide  oak  doors  (with  rudely  manufactured 
locks  of  iron),  the  centre  of  which,  and  which 
led  to  the  saloon,  contained  panels  of  curiously 
carved  workmanship,  with  architraves  contain- 
ing two  grotesque  figures  carved  in  bold  relief. 
The  hall,  an  apartment  of  neither  space  nor 
architectural  pretensions,  was  remarkable  for 
possessing  a very  antique  fire-place,  entirely  of 
iron,  exhibiting  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the 
proprietor,  and  a curious  old  oak  chest,  con- 
taining rare  specimens  of  china.” 

The  3,000/.  Fine. — Mr.  Jenki  ns’s  attempt 
to  quash  the  order  of  amercement  by  the 
Westminster  Sewers’  Commissioners  has 
failed,  Lord  Denman  deciding,  on  the  17th 
instant,  that  they  possessed  in  law  the  power 
which  they  claimed  ; that  the  power  itself  was 
reasonable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  exercised;  and  that  even  if 
there  did  exist  any  general  objection  to  such 
an  order  as  that  complained  of,  Mr.  Jenkins 
had,  by  his  own  proceedings,  estopped  him- 
self from  advancing  such  objections.  The 
rule  nisi  obtained  for  a certiorari,  was  there- 
fore discharged  with  costs.  On  the  following 
day,  at  a general  Court  of  Sewers,  the  solicitor 
reported  the  result,  but  the  court  eventually 
resolved  to  defer  the  execution  of  the  amerce- 
ment until  it  was  ascertained  what  steps  Mr. 
Jenkins  would  take  in  the  matter. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. — A peep  into 
the  theatre  the  other  afternoon  startled  us. 
All  the  inside  of  the  house  is  taken  out,  and 
the  baie  inclosing  walls  stand  exposed  their 
whole  height,  to  a depth  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  pit  floor.  The  in- 
terior was  filling  with  scaffolds;  men  in  every 
corner  were  shouting  and  hauling;  while  the 
old  chandelier,  under  the  decorated  ceiling, 
throwing  light  upon  the  hubbub  and  ruin, 
served  to  recal  its  former  appearance,  and  pro- 
duced a most  singular  effect. 

Victoria  Park,  Dover.— A building  site 
possessing  features  of  great  interest,  and  com- 
manding the  most  extensive  sea  and  land  views, 
with  a south-western  aspect,  and  backed  by  the 
castle,  is  now  being  prepared  and  laid  out  for 
building  operations,  to  commence  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  intended  to  erect  about  forty 
houses  of  the  first  class  in  the  form  of  a cres- 
cent. About  40,000  loads  of  soil  will  require 
to  be  moved  to  fit  it  for  its  destined  purposes. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  a company 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  Walker  and  Mr 
W.  Huntly. 

Interference  with  Workmen. — Seven- 
teen working  engineers  and  iron-founders 
have  been  committed  for  trial  at  the  Liverpool 
assizes,  for  conspiring  to  prevent  workmen 
from  entering  and  from  continuing  in  employ- 
ment at  the  Viaduct  Foundry,  near  Warring- 
ton, which  the  “Trades  Union”  had  “ pic- 
quetted.” 


Paris.' — A chapel,  painted  by  M.  Amaury 
Duval,  has  just  been  uncovered  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Gerinain-l’Auxerrois,  and  four  other 
chapels  by  different  artists  are  to  be  shortly 
exposed  to  view  at  Notre-Dame-de-Lorette 
and  St.  Sulpice.  We  learn  from  the  Athenaeum 
that  the  following  statues  have  been  recently 
placed  on  their  pedestals  in  the  hemicycle  of 
the  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  That 
of  Colbert,  by  M.  Debay,  the  father ; of 
Malesherbes,  by  1M.  Bra ; of  Portalis,  by  M. 
Ramus  ; of  D’Aguesseau,  by  M.  Maindron  ; of 
Turgot,  by  M.  Legendre  Herald  ; of  Mathieu 
Mole,  by  M.  Bare,  the  son  ; and  of  L’lIOpital, 
by  M.  Valois.  In  a recess  to  the  left  of  the 
President  has  been  placed  the  statue  of  St. 
Louis,  by  M.  Dumont ; — another  niche  in  face 
of  the  chair  is  destined  to  receive  the  figure  of 
Charlemagne,  executing  by  M.  Etex.  The 
statues  of  Montesquieu,  by  M.  Nanteuil  and 
Etienne  Pasquier,  by  M.  Foyatier,  are  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  library  of  the 
Chamber.  Queen  Christina  has  just  had  con- 
structed in  the  garden  of  Malmaison,  a little 
Gothic  chapel,  in  imitation  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Projected  Works. — Advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  current  newspapers  for  con- 
tract-tenders for  the  restoration  of  part  of 
Trinity  Church,  Coventry;  the  construction 
of  a large  dock,  &c.,  at  Gloucester;  the  various 
works  necessary  in  the  erections  of  Wood- 
house  Grove  School, — of  a number  of  houses, 
lodges,  stations,  and  other  works,  on  the 
Midland,  and  York  and  North  Midland,  rail- 
ways,— and  of  several  branch  and  other  lines 
of  railway  and  portions  of  lines,  connected 
with  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  Rugby 
and  Leamington,  the  Stirling  and  Dunfermline, 
and  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Kilmarnock 
railways, — and  for  earth-work  and  masonry  on 
the  North-Western, — numerous  carriages, 
trucks,  &c.,  for  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk,— sawed 
oak  piles  and  keys  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers, — and  materials  for  re- 
pairing roads  in  Worcestershire. 

Roof-rearing  Feast. — On  the  11th  inst., 
a dinner  was  given  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Frampton- 
on-Severn,  Gloucestershire,  to  the  contractors 
and  workmen  engaged  in  building  the  new 
church  at  Kingsholm,  Gloucester,  and  the 
new  church  at  Fretherne,  in  the  same  county, 
both  under  the  direction  of  the  same  archi- 
tect, Mr.  F.Niblett,  and  by  the  same  builders, 
Messrs.  Ashbee  and  Cholerton.  The  architect 
was  in  the  chair,  and.  much  good  feeling  was 
exhibited. 

Wariuing  Railway  Carriages. — Chauf- 
ferettes  heated  with  hot  water,  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  first-class  carriages  on  the 
Amiens  Line  with  great  increase  of  comfort 
to  the  passengers. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  C.”— We  know  of  no  objections  to  tlic  use  of  slate 
for  covering  a well.  For  the  opening  named  we  would  have 
IJ-inch  thick. 

“ C.  C.”—\V c called,  but  were  too  late  to  see  the  furni- 
ture in  question. 

“ A Fire-brick  Coiisumer  ” asks  for  “The  History  of 
Fire-stone.’’  We  will  seek  an  opportunity  to  give  it. 

“J.B.” — Thanks.  It  seems  of  scarcely  sufficient  im- 
portance to  engrave. 

“ S.  B.” — We  are  gratified  by  the  recognition. 

" A.”  (Dorchester),  cannot  have  the  numbers  he  wishes 
we  are  sorry  to  say.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  re- 
marks offered. 

“ B.  B.” — Part  of  the  specification  shall  appear. 

“ N.  M.”— An  oven-builder  is  correct  in  saying  that  fire- 
bricks are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  construction  of  ovens,  but 
not  so  in  recommending  soft  half-burnt  -'bricks.  We  will 
write  privately  on  this  and  as  to  naves  of  wheels. 

“ B.  M.” — We  cannot  give  the  prices  required. 
"Architectural  Modelling.” — J.  S.  M.  says,  "can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  the  best  material 
for  architectural  modelling?  An  article  which  can  lie  used 
with  the  greatest  facility  in  designing,  so  as  to  be  moulded 
into  any  required  formas  readily  as  possible  is  needed.’’ 

“ d.  Al.” — We  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  such  slender  in- 
formation ; but  should  doubt  the  power  of  the  neighbour  to 
prevent  a fire  being  made. 

"Glass.” — Correspondents  are  inquiring  for  glass  milk- 
pans  and  coloured  glass  roof-tiles.  Are  these  obtainable  ? 

"J.  S.” — We  believe  that  the  minister  will  be  heard  as 
well  with  the  open  roof  as  he  is  now  with  the  flat  ceiling. 
We  may  perhaps  consider  the  subject  at  some  length. 

“ G.  11.”— may  rest  assured  that,  the  fault  rests  only  with 
his  bookseller.  The  Builder  is  invariably  published  early 
on  Friday  morning. 

Received.—"  B.  B.,”  “ J.  R.  N.,”  “ G.  H.,”  “ Health  of 
Towns  Association,’’  “ W.  H.,”  “ H.  S.,”  "J.  W.” 

Books  Received. — "Instructions  in  Practical  Surveying, 
Topographical  Plan  Drawing,  &c.,”  by  G.  D.  Burr,  Prof. ; 
second  edition  (Murray,  Albeinarle-street).  “ The  Life  of 
James  Gandon,  Esq.,  Architect,”  with  essays  ; edited  by 
the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Mulvanv  (Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin). 

“ Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,”  by  B.  R.  Haydon  ; 
second  volume  (Longman  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row).  “ Pa- 
tent Journal  Almanac.” 

“ Books  und  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses.” 

***  Reviews  of  several  books,  especially  of  Mr.  Hol;- 
zapffel’s  excellent  work  on  " Turning  and  Mechanical  Ma- 
nipulation,” have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  READERS. — In  reply  to  complaints 
of  the  irregular  delivery  of  The  Builder  in  provincial 
towns,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  it  is  invariably  published 
by  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning)  and  that  the  irregu- 
larity complained  of  rests  entirely  with  the  parties  through 
whom  it  is  obtained. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN 
“ THE  BUILDER.” 


_ £.  s.  d, 

For  Sixty  Words  or  less o 5 o 

Every  additional  Thirty  Words 0 1 0 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 


For  a series  of  advertisements  above  5s.  a reduc- 
tion will  be  made. 


ADVSE.TISETV2EOTTS. 

WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIF.R,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Wate/loo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH. 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  haye  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, rJabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

THE  AINSL1E  PATENT  TILE 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deaif- 
stone,  Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 
and  TiJc  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 
for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected, 
and  all  the  articles  arc  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage. 
The  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
anil  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOH  N PATON^ 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— Agents  wanted. 

PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOFING  TILES. 

ABC  H ITEC  T S, 

".ft.  Builders,  and  others  may 
* =?  now  be  supplied  with  these  or- 

•J"  **  namental  Tiles,  which  for  secu- 

rity, beauty,  and  effect,  surpass 
every  other  kind  of  roofing, 
whilst  their  cost  but  little  ex- 
ceeds the  covering  with  common 
pantiles,  and  their  superiority 
over  slating  is  at  once  apparent. 
For  prospectuses  and  full  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
HUGHES,  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  158,  Strand, 

Price,  from  lCs.  to  22s.  per  square. 


A RCIHTECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (Out- 

lines)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and 
Views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pentonville. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places : — 

Archer,  45,  Goodge-strect,  Tottenham-court-road  ; Blyth, 
Whitechapel;  Cock,  424,  Oxford-street;  Dean,  4fi,  King 
William-street;  Fenn,  105,  Ncwgate-street ; Holtzapffel 
and  Co.,  64,  Charing-cross : and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool 
dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  is  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  see  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  work,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  at  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  are  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Eecleston-place, 
Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  late  Chauntrey’s  foundry. 

Decorations  in  wood.— The  un- 

rivalled  perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent 
process  of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment — thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  uusatis- 
actory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  414,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranelagh-road,  Thames- bank. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS. 

LEA’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 

BOLT,  combining  Cheapness,  Facility  of  Action,  an^ 
Security;  adapted  for  the  Strongest  Folding-doors  as  wel 
as  the  most  Elegant  Cheffoneer. 

Agent,  E.  PARKS,  140,  Fleet-street. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  is.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d* 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  3d.  5s.  fis.  6d.  7s.  fid.  10s.  12s* 

1 2 3 4 5 ft 

Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 
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Filtered  water.  — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Defouvi  lie’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
Ey  which  large  quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  ftomser^ts.  ^d 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  1 00  to  300  gallons  daily ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  aud  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rotherhithc ; Office,  33,  Conduit- 
stTeet,  Bond-street. — 


Cheap  roman  cement  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  1/4  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Milloauk- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust.  . , , 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  [the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquire*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  fhe 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  , 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantage 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  lr 
troduced:— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  neve 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years, 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export, 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sca-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,’’ 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cbeapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  c.Y;  . isly  intended  for  Painting  ove 
terior  Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations! 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


RAWLINGS’S  LIME  WHARF— TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Bangor  wharf,  king’s  road 

BRIDGE,  CAMDEN  NEW  TOWN.  Builders, 
&c.  are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  have  Blue  Lias, 
Grey  Stone,  and 'Chalk  Lime,  Roman  Cement,  Thames 
Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement  Pots,  and  all  kinds  of  Welch 
goods,  of  the  best  quality  at  lowest  terms,  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 
Newcastle ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  II.  G.  and  E.  KOSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark, have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hol- 
land-strect,  Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant 
supply  of  Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime, 
Sand,'  Cement,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks, 
Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other  building  materials.  Messrs. 
ROSHF.R  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at  Limehquse,  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road. 
* * Ground  Lime  for  Concrete. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILIvINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE.  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.—  N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering 
bridges  and  arches.  


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J-  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depot,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shcwif  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19J,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
or  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
ating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
he  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTrERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the 
Shutter  Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble 
to  put  up  and  take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down. 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FAST- 
ENER supersedes  the  destructive  Bar,  and  answers  the 
purpose  also  of  a shutter-shoe.  The  shoes  and  fasteners 
being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the  corner 
of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured 
by  the  inventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing 
eight  shutters,  secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and 
secured  for  40s.  A liberal  discount  allowed  to  Builders, 
Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  introduce  it  to  the  notice 
of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.  To  be  had  of  the 
Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars’-road ; or 
of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


SNOXELL’S  FATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 
of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis- 
faction, can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their 
construction  is  so  simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  [in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  buckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safetv  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS.— Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds. 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

IMPORTANT 
PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 
in  theabove  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  & Co. 

115,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import- 
ance of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Siiutteus, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
arc  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel  ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  efpective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (cither  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Latiis,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Latiis  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R.  HOWARD  and  Co., 
London. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEED1IAM  beg  to  inform 

architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they 
have  removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of 
their  Caen  stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises, 
where  a large  stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals 
from  their  quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the 
wharf,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
GEORGE  GATES,  18,  Southwark-square,  Borough, 
London.— Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  steam-boats  call  a:  Lavender-pier,  ad- 
joining Caen  Wharf. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 

BE  LG  RAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  couutry  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  I2s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  aiidSON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch, — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 
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AOVBB.XISEMSJITS, 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  Experienced  and  Respectable  Man 

wishes  to  be  employed  in  an  Architect’s  office. 
•Terms  moderate.  Satisfactory  references  with  testimonials 
can  be  given.— Letters  left  for  N.  N.  N..  at  the  office  of 
“The  Builder,  2,  York-strreet,  Covent-garden,  will  he  at- 
. tended  to. 


TO  POLISHERS  OP  SCAGLIOLA. 

ANTED,  an  Experienced  Man  for  five 

or  six  months,  or  more.  Testimonials  as  to  cha- 
racter and  ability  required.  — Auply  by  letter  only,  stating 
terms,  to  JAS.  PULHAM,  artificial  stone  and  scagliola 
works,  Hoddesdon. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  of 
steady  habits,  a permanent  SITUATION  as 
-FOREMAN  of  Plumbers,  Painters,  Glaziers,  and  Paper- 
hangers.  Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  branches  ; 
can  measure  and  make  out  rstimates,  if  required.  Apply  by 
letter,  pre-paid,  B.  N.,  Mr.  Bates,  No.  18,  Tottenham- 
court,  New-road. 


FIFTY  GUINEAS  PREMIUM. 

To  Auctioneers,  Land  and  House  Agents,  Surveyors,  Soli- 
citors, and  others. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  a PLOT  of 

FREEHOLD  GROUND,  from  200  to  300  feet 
square,  with  or  without  buildings  thereon.  If  must  be  situ- 
ated within  the  city  of  London,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
tallowing  uarishesor  places,  viz.,  Saint  Sepulchre,  Saint  An- 
drew, Holborn,  and  Saint  George  the  Martyr  ; Saffron-hill, 
Hatton-garden,  Ely-rent*  or  place,  Saint  Clement  Danes, 
Sau.t  Mary-le- Strand,  Saint  Anne,  Soho  ; Saint  Paul,  Covent- 
garden  ; the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy, 
Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  Saint  George,  Bloomsbury ; 
Saint  James,  Clerkenwell  ; Saint  Luke,  Middlesex ; Saint 
Mary,  Islington  ; or  Saint  Pancras. — Particulars  and  terms 
m writing,  under  seal,  and  endorsed  “ Particulars  of 
Ground,”10  be  sent  to  SAMUEL  HEATH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 

1 , Church-court,  Clements-lanc,  City,  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  17th  January,  1840.— N.B.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
purchase,  the  sum  of  Fifty  Guineas  will  be  paid  as  remune- 
ration to  the  party  who  shall  give  such  information  as  shall 
lead  to  the  said  purchase. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 
npO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  on  advantageous 
A terms  the  old-established  BUSINESS  of  a BUILDER 
situate  in  a good  market  town  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a 
capital  of  about  1,5001.  would  be  requisite  to  carry  on  the 
concern.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  P.  ,1,  COLLIER 
3,  Moorgate-street. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  andJCo.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
plare,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  orna- 
mental door  furniture,  slabs  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


CONTRACTS. 

NEW  CHURCH  AT  PENSNETT,  NEAR  DUDLEY. 

Builders  desirous  of  contracting 

for  its  erection  are  informed  that  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations. ar.d  general  conditions  may  be  seen  at  the  Rev.  F. 
FOWKE’S,  Pensnett,  between  the  hours  of  Nine,  a.m.  and 
Three,  P.M.,  any  day  after  the  21st  instant. — Further  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  by  application  (if  by  letter,  post- 
paid) to  J.  M.  DEKICK,  Esq.,  architect,  Oxford. 

Tenders  must  he  scaled  and  endorsed  as  follows : — 
‘‘Tenders  for  Works  for  the  new  Church,  at  Pensnett, 
Dudley,”  and  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1846,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  at  theofficeof  the  architect, 
Oxford.  The  foundations  of  the  church  arc  already  laid.  No 
sketches  of  the  drawings  will,  on  any  account,  be  allowed  to 
be  taken. 


ONGAR  UNION. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  Union  is 

desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  performance 
of  certain  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Workhouse  at 
Stanford  Rivers,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications 
thereof,  which  may  he  inspected  at  the  workhouse  any  day 
after  Tuesday,  6th  inst.  (Sundays  excepted)  until  Monday, 
the  26th  inst. 

Sealed  tenders  are  required  to  be  forwarded  to  me  free  of 
expense  previous  to  the  26th  inst.  which  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the 
27th  inst. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  at  his  expense  to  execute 
a bond  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  works 
agreeable  to  the  said  plans  and  specification  in  such  sum 
and  within  the  time  to  be  specified  by  the  Board  at  the  said 
intended  meeting.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

Chipping  Ongar,  Essex,  W.  BAKER,  Clerk. 

January  1st,  1846. 


be  s 


WARM  AIR  APPARATUS,  com- 
plete, by  Howden,  TO  BE  SOLD  very  cheap,  may 
in  ns  now  fixed  at  42.  Old  Change.  Cheapside, 


COWLEY  STOCKS. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Suffolk  Wharf,  James  street, 

Camden-town,  a quantity  of  superior  COWLEY' 
STOCKS,  at  38s.  per  thousand.  Also,  some  white  and 
brimstone  coloured  facing  bricks,  moulded  anti  fancy  bricks, 
coping  tiles,  Rtc.  N.B.  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for 
circular  Hues. 


CAST  IRON  COLUMNS  for  SALE, 

viz.  28  plain  and  34  fluted,  about  9 ft.  high  by  6 in. 
diameter,  with  cross  heads  and  plugs  complete.  Apply  to 
Messrs.  DRUCF.  and  CO.,  Furniture  Bazaar,  King-street, 
Portman-square. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 
from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
malting  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey. 


MINORIES. 

TO  RE  SOLD,  FOUR  FREEHOLD 

HOUSES.  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  and  39.  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Minories.  The  houses  are  very  roomy,  three  of  them 
having  extensive  hack  premises,  and  are  let  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  38,  which  is  in  hand),  to  respectabie  tenants,  on 
leases  or  agreements,  at  very  moderate  rents.  — For  parti- 
culars apply  at  Messrs.  WIGGand  POWNALL’S  offices,  7, 
Bedford-row, 


FIFTY  GUINEAS  PREMIUM.— TO  ENGINEERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

FIFTY  GUINEAS  premium  is  offerer!  for 

the  best  plan  or  model,  not  patented,  for  making 
‘‘Cork’s  Economic  Firing”  in  various  sized  blocks,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  majority  of  three  scientific  engineers  on  the 
17th  of  January  next.  That  plan  or  model  will  be  consi- 
dered the  best  that  shall  combine  the  most  economic  and 
rapid  mode  of  manufacturing  the  blocks  in  connection  with 
the  smallest  cost  of  the  machinery  itself,  when  considered 
with  the  cost  of  working  by  the  most  economic  and  effica- 
cious steam  power.  Twenty  guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
second  best  plan.  As  machinery  will  be  required  for  Eng- 
land and  foreign  countries,  each  plan  or  model  must  he  ac- 
companied by  a specification  stating  the  cost  of  erecting  and 


" maintaining  ” firing  and  50,000  igniting  blocks  per 


The  size  of  the  blocks,  with  models  of  the  present  system 
of  forming  them,  may  be  seen,  and  all  particulars  obtained, 
at  3,  Trafalgar- square,  where  each  plan  or  model,  with  the 
specification,  must  be  left  before  12  o’clock  on  the  above 
day. 

Half  of  the  premiums  will  be  paid  on  the  day  of  the 
award,  the  other  half  on  the  completion  of  the  first  set  of 
machinery,  so  soon  as  it  is  found  to  work  well. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.— NOTICE  TO 

candidates  for  district  surveyorships. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  3,  Trafalgar  Square. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
•Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  will  bold  their  next  examination 
of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification 
for  the  Office  of  District  Surveyor  on  Wednesday,  the  30th 
day  of  January,  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  he  examined  must  apply  on  or  hefore 
the  27th  inst.  and  ilieirapplications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and 
any  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  or 
a'.  Mr.  WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Hol- 

.-ubsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
April,  July,  October,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMOND3, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


[I/TR.  BURN  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

•I'JL  on  the  premises,  22,  Somer’s- place,  New-road,  on 
Thursday  next,  atone,  sixty- marble  chimney-pieces,  consist- 
ing chirfly  of  statuary  and  vein  of  moderate  dimensions, 
suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  houses  ; also  an  excellent 
spring-cmand  horse.  May  be  viewed,  and  catalogues  had  on 
the  premises,  and  of  the  auctioneer,  in  Harrow-road. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  .fun.,  will  SELL,  at  his 

rooms,  259,  High  Holborn,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
daj’  of  January,  1846,  at  twelve  for  one  o’clock  precisely, 
the  first  portion  of  Mr.  M.  Cohen’s  extensive  stock  of  Paper- 
hangings,  removed  from  Henry-street,  Commercial-road ; 
comprising,  upwards  of  6,000  pieces,  including  elegant 
Flocks  on  crimson  and  oak  ground,  Mock  Flocks  in  crimson 
and  drab,  Rich  Satins,  Blended  Parlors,  Crimson  and  other 
Library  Patterns,  Marble  and  Gothic  Staircase  Papers. 
And  in  the  early  part  of  February  next,  will  he  sold  upon 
the  premises,  Nos.  4,  5,  & 6,  Henry-street,  Commercial- 
road,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  Plant,  Printing  Blocks,  and 
Implements  in  Trade,  by  order  of  the  proprietor,  relinquish- 
ing the  wholesale  business.  May  be  viewed  one  day  prior, 
and  catalogues  had  upon  the  premises,  as  above,  and  at  Mr. 
Bray’s  Auction  Offices,  259,  High  Holborn. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Furcher  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUAKE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, ffcc.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Ike. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 


rpilE  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE 

JL  COMPANY  inform  the  Public  that  the  great 
reduction  they  have  made  in  the  price  of  their 
VEIN  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  they  are  sup- 
plying them  ut  a lower  price  than  the  Slate  Chimney- 
pieces  made  up  to  imitate  marble.  They  also  invite 
Architecis  and  Builders  to  inspect  their  stock  of  elegant 
curved  Chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a style  entirely  ua- 
equullod  111  this  country. 

YV  ES  I'M  INS  PER  MARBLE  WORKS,  EARL-STREET, 
MILLBANK. 

A Vacancy  for  a respectable  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  marble  trade,  to  assist  in  the  out-door  department. 
Apply  by  letter  only. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  cheapest  house  in  London 

for  WROUGHT- 1 BON  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES. — 
JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for 
Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Bankers,  Mer- 
chants, Railway  Companies,  and  the  Puhlic  generally,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  he  has  constantly  on  SALE,  at 
bis  Manufactory,  125,  Aldersgate-street.  City,  a large 
assortment  of  very  superior  WROUGHT-IRON  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES,  chests,  boxes,  and  doors  for  strong- 
rooms or  closets ; the  whole  fitted  up  with  improved  de- 
tector locks,  throwing  from  two  to  twelve  bolts,  warranted 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  yielding  a positive 
security  to  cash,  books,  deeds,  plate,  &c.  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  fire,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced burglars,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Made  to 
order  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  his  Manufactory,  125, 
Aldersgate-street,  City. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  bv  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the’ best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  befjs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  inctal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  Blop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses:— The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  mcial  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  l6,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully  | 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only.  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL.  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras.  w!  er  1 references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


fftet 

Sfttajcstfi’s 


K opal 

SLrttevb  Patent. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  ol  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disap)  ointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therelore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  he  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  he  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting-'fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  or  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
rooting  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  lorm, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  binges,  nails,  & c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 

fid.  7$d.  8jd.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Best  Sheet  FIoot  Brads  lfis.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotoh  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6-«.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  )2s.  per  gross. 

EllipticStoves.3d.  perineh.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,  Sd.’per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  31.3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smnrt’s-bnildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANF.,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They  ' 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
1$  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the 
usual  connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at 
JONES’S  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark. 


Messrs.  Neilson  and  Mitchell 
beg  to  inform  Builders  that  they  liave 
always  on  hand,  at  their  premises, 
15,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  a large 
assortment  of  R.  W.  Pipes,  Gutter- 
ing, Sash- weight s,  &c.,  which  they 
arc  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices. 

Castings  of  every  description  done 
to  order. 


BALLUSTERS. 


GAS  LAMPS,  FITTINGS,  &c. 

Anew  assortment  of  hy- 
draulic GAS  PENDANTS,  new  pattern  Opal 
Gas  Brackets,  &c.— C.  DF.BAUFKR  and  SON  have  on  view 
a new  assortment  of  hydraulic  Gas  Sliding  Pendants,  opal 
and  brass  handsome  Gas  Brackets,  Gas  Pillars,  newest  pat- 
terns, and  Chandeliers,  at  their  Manufactory  and  Show- 
room, 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s;  adapted  for  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  private  houses.  — N.B.  Architects, 
Builders,  &c.,  wishing  to  fit  up  at  shops,  houses,  &c.,  are  re- 
quested to  take  an  eatly  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock. 
—Estimates  given  from  5 lights  to  1,000  at  wholesale  prices. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25 

GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull  Street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  &c.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, &c.  C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a 
VARIETY  of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection 
apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac., 
as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON, 
and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they 
have  giveD  entire  satisfaction.  Among  other  testimonials, 
can  be  shewn  that  of  Major  Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  labels,  &c.,  invented  by  them.  The  contracts  will  be 
executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector-general. of  prisons, 
and  the  architects,  C.  Smith  and  Son,  also  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 
requisites  for  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
churches,  hanks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses, 
including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  stair- 
cases, gates,  park  fencing,  fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work,  light  castings,  &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  heg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  &c.  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  noblemen  can 
oe  shewn. 


NOTTS  PATENT  STOVES  still  main- 
tain their  decided  superiority  over  every  other.  They 
give  out  twice  the  heat  with  half  the  fuel,  and  will  bum  ten 
hours  without  replenishing.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
churches,  chapels,  private  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  puhlic 
offices,  fully  confirms  this  statement.  They  cannot  possibly 
explode,  or  give  out  offensive  gases,  as  many  others  do.  They 
are  adapted  not  only  for  warming  the  apartment  in  which 
they  stand,  but  for  the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  conserva- 
tories, or  any  distant  parts  of  the  building.  Orders  addressed 
to  Nott’s  Stove  Company,  80,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  will  he  attended  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  iron- 
mongers, builders,  &c. 


FENDERS 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  respectfully 

solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their 
novel  and  splendid  STOCK  of  STOVES,  FENDERS,  and 
FIRE-IRONS,  manufactured  of  every  variety  of  pattern, 
including  the  Gothic,  French,  Elizabethan,  &c. — Manu- 
factory and  show  rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge.  Established  1815, 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
'on.has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
mfident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  lfis.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  §in.  4ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at.  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every  - 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19- 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.- The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWIaER’S  superior* 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  & c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  ot  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  he  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


PERKINS’S  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

Extension  of  patent.  — On  the 

10th  March,  1845,  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council- 
having  previously  heard  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  A.  M. 
Perkins’s  Patent  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Lord  Brougham 
gave  judgment,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 
"Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  advise 
her  Majesty  to  extend  this  patent,  which  is  an  ingenious  and 
useful  invention,  for  the  period  of  five  years.” 

The  patentee  having  acquired  great  experience  during 
fourteen  years’  close  application  to  the  erection  of  this  appa- 
ratus in  every  variety  of  form,  and  having  effected  many  im- 
provements, he  can  with  renewed  confidence  offer  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  a most  efficient  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating  buildings.  Numerous  references  can  be  given 
of  its  successful  application  to  churches,  mansions,  Conser- 
vatories, warehouses,  offices,  drying  rooms,  &c.,  &c.  Plans 
and  estimates  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  manu- 
factory, No.  6,  Francis-street,  Regent-square,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iror. 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  patent  hinges.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  6-1,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  arc  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambet^ 


BUUUBSS’  AM)  CARPENTERS'  IRONMONGER'S’  WAREHOUSE, 


THE  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  has,  by  his  connections  with  the  most  extensive 
Manufactories,  selected  the  largest  and  best-suited  Stock  of ‘Builders’  Ironmongery  yet  offered  to  notice.  It  includes 
every  article  in  Ironmongery  suited  to  Building  purposes,  such  ns  Locks,  Nails,  Screws,  and  every  requisite  for  internal 
fittings,  finishing,  and  decoration  ; also  Rain  Water  Pipe,  Sash  Weights,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings,  and  combines  (being  ! 
entirely  new)  all  modern  improvements  in  principle  and  design.  The  Prices  throughout,  even  in  the  most  minute  article, 
have  been  the  object  of  the  strictest  economical  consideration,  the  profit  of  the  undertaking  being  anticipated  only  by  a 
large  return.  From  this  Stock  every  article  mav  be  selected,  exactly  adapted  for  its  intended  use,  of  any  required 
quality  or  quintity,  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  Catalogues  of  Prices  had,  per  post  (on  prepaid  application,  enclosing 
posting-stamp),  at  !8,  Bl.ANDFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  leading  from  BAKER 
STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE.  JOHN  YOUNG,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 


THE  BUILDER 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  6,  LEICESTER. 
SQUARE. 

Messrs,  maclure,  macdonald, 

and  MACGREGOR,  of  18,  Fenwick-strcct,  Liver- 
pool, and  57,  Buchanan-strect.  Glasgow,  beg  to  intimate  that 
they  have  recently  established  themselves  here  as  Engineer- 
ing and  General'Lithographers.  London,  Dec.  l6th,  1845. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  &c. 

To  Architects,  Builders.  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others, 

M.  H.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road,  London, 
Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Blinds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior;  and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Holland  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  Blinds 
Altered,  Renovated,  and  Refixed.  A variety  of  Flower-not 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  and  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools ; Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  and 
ornamental. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


16  y JHajeste's 


ISogal  ILcttcra  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

S only  Patentees  of 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FOIL  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  ROOFING  FELT,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  great  Agriculture 
Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  tiie  prize,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for 
Roofing.  Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
a non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  somcof  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  » -aving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRI  CT  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roots.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories, 
LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL- ROW,  LONDON.  A Specimen  Roof  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory.  A liberal  Discount 
allowed  to  the  Trade. 


BRITANNIA.  IRON,  AND  ZINC  WORKS, 

STOVE  GRATE,  KITCHEN  RANGE,  AND  STEAM-COOKING  APPARATUS,  MANUFACTORY,; 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Export  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  1 74,  HIGH  HOLBOUN, 

Established  a.  d.  1830;  universally  known  by  the  “ Dust  Pan.” 

R.  KAY  BUTLER 

Invites  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  to  inspect  his  stock  of  STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  &c.,  which  is- 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  London. 

Bright  Register  Stoves  from  4 1.  each  to  30  guineas. 

Best  Black  Metal  do.,  7d.  8d.  9d.  lOd.  Is.  per  inch. 

Ditto  Ditto  Elliptic  Do.  3jd.  4d.  per  inch. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler  : 

2 ft.  8 2 ft.  10  3 ft.  3 ft.  2 3 ft.  4' 

1L  18s.  21.  Os.  2/.  2s.  21.  4s.  21.  6s. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler,  Oven,  Wrought  Bars,'  and  Bright  Fittings: 

3 ft.  3 ft.  2 3 ft.  4 3 ft.  6.  3 ft.  8 3 ft.  10  4 ft 

3‘.  4s.  __  3/.  8s.  31.  12s.  31.  lfis.  4 1.  Os.  4/.  4s.  41.  8s. 

Sash  Weights,  7s.  per  cwt. — Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Wrought  and  Cast-iron  Work. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  n considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-bnownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  nnd  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of’  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BAltS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 

FmPRO  V E I)  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 


The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  8x1  utters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  neccs  ary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latus  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATI1S  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  TD8  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  nil  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  dent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted 


VENTILATION. 

FAIRS’  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  VENTILATORS, 


THE  progressive  increase  in  the  use  of  this  invention  during:  a trial  of  seven  years,  in  which 
it  has  had  to  contend  with  many  spurious  imitations,  induces  the  proprietors  to  recommend  it  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence to  the  public  generally,  and  Building  Trade  in  particular,  to  whom  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer  greater  inducements 
for  its  adoption.  1 

Full  particulars,  with  tariff  of  prices,  maybe  obtained  on  application  to  FAIRS  and  Co.,  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  15, 
Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico  ; FAIRS,  2,  Hanover-6treet,  Regent-street;  and  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  26,  Lombard-street. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  abnnt  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEK 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  <kc.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation,  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s.  A 

LA  XTON’S  BUILDERS’  P R I CE  j 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J WEALE,  High  Holbora;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHAK, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  price  12s. 

THE  LAWS  relating  to  BUILDINGS; 

comprising  the  New  Building  Act — Fixtures — Insu- 
rance— Dilapidations — and  Actions  on  Builders’  Bills;  t>v 
THOMAS  CHAMBERS.  barristcT-at-law,  and  GEORGE 
TATTERSALL,  surveyor,  with  a copious  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  peculiar  to  building.  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Engravings. 

Also,  by  the  same  authors,  second  edition,  price  3s.  6d. 
The  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT, 
with  Notes  and  Cases. explanatory  of  its  I.aw  and  Practice. 
E.  LUMLEY,  56.  Chancery-lane,  and  all  booksellers. 


Published  by  Souter  and  Law,  131,  Fleet-street,  4to.,  8s.  6d. 

Double  entry  elucidated:  a 

new  Method  of  teaching  Book-keeping.  By  B.  F. 
FOSTER,  author  of  “ Pencilled  Copy-Books  “ Penman- 
ship Illustrated,”  Sec.  Sec. 

‘‘This  is  a work  of  no  ordinary  character.  Mr.  Foster  is 
not  a dry,  speculative  theorist ; but  he  possesses,  what  is 
seldom  found  in  the  Counting-house, — the  power  of  analysis 
and  composition,  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  effective 
teacher.” — London  Review,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

“ This  is  an  excellent  manunl ; it  teaches  the  science  of 
Book-keeping — not  by  drilling  the  learner  into  a calculating 
machine  ; hut  by  enabling  him  to  comprehend  what  he  is 
doing,  and  to  do  it  as  a rational  agent.  The  rules  are  so  plain 
and  unerring,  that  any  person  may  understand  the  subject.” 
— The  Times,  Oct.  1",  1815. 

“Every  young  man  should  purchase  this  work.  It  will 
make  an  Accountant  of  him  ; and  to  be  a clever  accountant 
is  no  small  consideration  among  a people  whose  merchants 
are  princes  and  whose  commercial  transactions  are  so  im- 
portant. We  hope  Mr.  Foster's  labours  will  meet  the  en- 
couragement they  unquestionably  merit.”— Slock  Exchange 
Express,  Sept.  24,  1845. 

“ Mr.  Foster’s  method  of  instruction  cannot  fail  to  ‘im- 
part, in  a short  time,  a masterly  knowledge  of  Book-keep- 
ing ; such  a knowledge  as  is  not  possessed  by  one  merchant 
in  fifty.” — London  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1845. 

“ To  say  that  Book-keeping  cannot  be  taught  except  in  a 
counting-house  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gene- 
ral principles.  Mr.  Foster’s  work  is  written  to  disabuse  the 
public  of  this  error,  and  he  makes  the  science  at  once  easy  of 
acquisition  and  interesting." — Economist,  Oct.  4.  1845. 

*.*  Mr.  FOSTER  gives  lessons  in  BOOK-KEEPING 
at  161,  Strand,  where  gentlemen  are  expeditiously  qualified 
for  government  or  commercial  situations.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  of  Gouter  and  Law,  131,  Fleet-street,  to  whom 
reference  is  made. 


PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  ARCHITECTURE, 
ENGRAVING,  &c.  See. 

Containing  28  pages  of  64  columns.  Extensively  illus- 
trated. One  Shilling  Monthly. 

THE  ART-UNION  : Monthly  Journal 

of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  Arts  Decorative  and  Orna- 
mental ; and  Record  of  British  Manufactures.  Estab- 
lished in  January,  1839. 

To  MANUFACTURERS,  Decorative  and  Ornamental 
Designers,  their  Employers,  and  Artisans,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  improving  the  Useful  Arts  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  ARl'-UNION 
Monthly  Journal  is  recommended  as  supplying  such  prac- 
tical information  as  may  enhance  the  mercantile  value  of  the 
various  productions  of  British  industry.  In  order  to  com- 
municate facts  so  as  to  render  them  available  as  suggestions 
to  the  producer,  the  several  articles  are  illustrated  by  ex- 
planatory Woodcuts.  Thus,  papers  have  been  published 
with  a large  number  of  illustrations,  on  Cotton-printing 
Paper-staining,  the  Varieties  of  Lamps  and  Candelabra,  the 
Manufacture  of  Porcelain,  &c.  Sec.  ; and  others  are  in  pre- 
paration addressed  to  even-  trade  in  which  taste  can  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  artisan  ; and  the  mercantile 
value  of  the  Useful  Arts  be  augmented  by  the  aid  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

The  ART- UNION  Journal,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in- 
stituted mainly  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  Union  between 
the  different  branches  of  Art,  and  more  particularly  the 
intimate  connection  that  exists  between  those  Arts  which 
have  been  regarded  as  entirely  artistic,  and  those  which 
have  been  deemed  exclusively  mechanical ; the  purpose 
being  to  shew  that  mind  as  well  as  band  is  required  in 
every  branch  of  Ornamental  and  Decorative  Art.  The  pub- 
lication, therefore,  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  Decoration 
and  Ornament— in  the  furnishing  of  bouses  with  taste 
elegance  and  judgment  ; and  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
provements in  de-igns  for  British  manufactures — from  arti- 
cles of  high  importance  to  the  most  trifling  matters  in 
general  use,  which  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  judicious 
education  of  the  eye  and  mind— a work  in  which  every 
manufacturer  is  unconsciously  taking  an  active  part,  anil 
which  he  either  advances  or  retards,  more  or  less,  by  every 
article  he  multiplies  and  circulates  among  mankind.  Thu  s 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  publicity,  as  far  as  our  influence 
extends,  to  any  improvement  introduced  into  the  external 
form  and  character  of  articles  of  British  manufacture.  The 
supremacy  of  our  manufactures  has,  indeed,  been  long 
maintained,  and  is  universally  acknowledged  on  the  Con- 
tinent. While,  however,  the  foreign  producer  admits  our 
superiority  in  the  very  essential  points  of  substance  and 
durability,  he  generally  refers  with  mingled  triumph  and 
scorn  to  the  forms  of  our  productions.  Hitherto  his  sar- 
carsms  have  been  sufficiently  just ; but  a time  is  approaching 
when  we  shall  surpass  the  foreign  competitor  in  design  as 
much  as  we  have  hitherto  excelled  him  in  material. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  therefore,  we  shall  notice  every 
improvement  in  manufactured  articles  where  the  influence 
of  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  or  may  be  exercised ; and, 
wherever  our  notices  seem  to  require  the  aid  of  explanatory 
« oodcuts,  such  woodcuts  shall  be  associated  with  them. 
We  shall  thus  hold  out  a sure  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment, in  giving  to  such  improvement  that  publicity  which 
rarely  foils  to  secure  substantial  reward  : while,  at  the  same 


above  all,  we  shall  thus  stimulate  others  to  improve  likewise. 
Hitherto  the  manufacturer  has  had  no  medium  by  which  he 
could  m kc  know  n the  improvements  in  taste  and  external 
form  to  which  his  productions  had  been  subjected;  for  the 
public  journals— in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art — although 
reviewing  largely  and  continually,  published  books  and 
prints,  hate  completely  overlooked  the  silent  but  powerful 
instructors  which  emanate  from  the  factories  of  Great 
Britain. 


Just  published,  price  5s.,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  with 
tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a Pocket  Edition  of 

CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to  be  paid  to  the  Registrar 
for  services  performed. 

In  the  Cyclopedia  all  the  details  of  the  Statute  are 
arranged  Alphabetically,  so  as  to  be  instantly  found,  and 
accompanied  by  extensive  references  and  counter-references 
to  the  sections  of  the  Act  itself  and  its  minute  provisions. 
By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden  ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


OPEN  TIMBER  ROOFS. 

Analysis  oi  gothick  architec- 
ture, price  2s.  6d.  each  part. — Nos.  18  and  ip 
of  the  “ Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  bv  RAPHAEL 
and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  will  contain,  among 
numerous  other  subjects,  the  beautiful  open  Timber  Roof  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Suffolk. 

This  work  will  be  completed  in  30  numbers. 
REVIEWS. 

“ This  useful  work  of  Messrs.  Brandon  has  proceeded  in 
an  equal  if  not  improved  style  since  its  appearance,  and 
supplies  a series  of  working  drawings  of  doorways,  windows, 
woodwork,  metal  works,  mouldings,  and  other  details.” — 
Ecclesiologist  (new  series). 

“ This  work  will  be  found  of  infinite  advantage  to  all 
engaged  in  the  study  of  architecture.” — The  British  Friend 
of  India  and  Indian  Review. 

PULHAM  RICHARDSON,  23,  Corahill. 


Published  this  day, 

Tiie  horary, or  hourly  record 

for  1846,  containing  for  each  day  an  entire  page,  sub- 
divided into  Hours,  and  spaces  for  the  insertion  of  Engage- 
ments, the  times  of  Rising,  Dining,  &c.,  being  a complete 
Memorandum  book  for  Future  Occurrences  and  Record  of 
Past  Events,  personally  interesting. 

The  Horary  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  persons  in  all  situa- 
tions, as  it  contains  an  intimation  of  coming  and  a record  of 
past  events,  and  of  the  times  and  places  of  their  occurrence. 
It  enables  those  at  a distance  from  their  friends  to  afford  at 
all  times  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  mode  in  which  their  time 
has  been  spent,  whether  in  business,  work,  instruction,  or 
amusement. 


Bound  up  in  Volumes  of  Cloth.  Silk, 


2 Half  Years  

4 Quarter  Years 

12  Months  io  a Case . . . 
1 Month  


1 0 


“ A little  gem  of  the  oblong  kind,  fitted  for  a coat  pocket, 
and  forming  a valuable  memento  of  the  Italian  philosopher's 
motto,  ‘ Time  is  my  estate.’  The  Horary  contains  an  alma- 
nack, stamps,  and  fire  insurance  particulars,  with  an  essay 
on  life  assurance  ; but  the  feature  is  a diary  with  a page  to 
each  day,  where  our  hours  are  literally  numbered.  The  com- 
piler contemplates  that  the  busy  world  rises  at  eight ; but 
there  are  blank  lines  previous  to  that  hour  for  early  men. 
From  eight  to  ten  a.m.,  one  line  is  supposed  to  suffice  per 
hour;  from  ten  till  four  he  grants  two  lines;  and  then  one 
again  till  eight  p.m.  There  arc  blanks  to  fill  in  ‘ Rose  at.  ’ 
‘ Retired  at ;’ and  the  compiler  is  liberally  inclined  towards 
refreshment,  having  Tnes  for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper.  In  the  case  of  a busy  great  man,  what  a strange 
record  would  this  truly  filled-up  volume  be,  even  for  a year !” 
— Spectator. 

LETTS,  SON,  and  Co.,  8,  Cornhill,  and  8,  Royal  Ex- 
change ; and  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller  or  Stationer  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

TF1HE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
X to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  arc  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastic  or  Domestic  Architec- 
ture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the  shortest 
possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  Georgc-strect,  Edinburgh. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS,  for  Horticultural  purposes,  Sky-lights,  See. 
may  be  had  at  JAMES  BROMLEY’s  315,  Oxford-street, 
London,  at  the  reduced  prices,  also  Microscopial  Glass, 
French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown  Window  Glass.  J.  B/will 
be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other  particulars 
that  may  be  required. 


UNION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY, 

26,  Soho-square,  London. 

ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent  for  the 

Union  Plate- Glass  Company,  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  the  extension  of 
the  Works  at  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  being 
now  nearly  complete,  he  is  in  a position  to  deliver  any  quan- 
tity of  silvering  or  glazing  glass,  within  one  week  from  date 
of  order.  A.  Goslctt  begs  to  assure  the  Trade  that  the 
present  manufacture  of  the  Company  cannot  be  equalled  for 
either  quality  or  brilliancy  of  colour. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. — Address  to  R. 
COGAN,  WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE,  5 Princes-street,  Leiccster-square,  London, 
for  complete  lists,  priced,  of  dry  and  good  Colours,  Brushes, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumber’s  Brass  Work,  and  all  materials. 

COLOURED  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  of  everv 
description  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  SHEET  for  Horticultural 


Gas  Contractors,  Fitters,  Glass  Merchants,  and  others 
I -,-pplied  withany  description.  Lists  of  nearly  100  patterns, 
i with  prices  affixed,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis. 

CLOCK  MAKERS.  ALABASTER  FIGURE  MAKERS, 
i ARCHITECTS,  MODELLERS,  and  others,  supplied  with 
FRENCH  ORNAMENT  SHADES, 

| for  covering  Models  of  Public  Buildings,  Geological  Curi- 
j osities.  Sec.,  Sec.,  of  all  sizes  aud  shapes.  List  of  Prices  may- 
be had  on  application.  Bee  Glasses,  Striking  Glasses  for 
] Nurserymen,  Fish  Globes  and  Confectioners'  Glasses,  &c.,  of 
every  size  and  description. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beas  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newlv-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  Sec.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  nlso 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITE  FRIARS-. STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  :it.  f„ir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesficla-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES.  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nics, and  elsewhere. 


H 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

EXRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 


ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office. 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greck-street,  Soho- 

fjpo  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 


buildini 


igs  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 

district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 


iseh  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admitof  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

AH  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such’ petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


.o.ndok  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  4p,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  ik  H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  tiie 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  publishcdby  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  Yoik-strcet,  Covcnt-G.xrden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garil.cn,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  January  3,  I8«6. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  an  ASSISTANT  DRAW- 
ING CLERK  in  an  Architect's  Office.  None  but 
persons  capable  of  making  working  drawings  need  apply. — 
For  particulaes  inquire  at  the  office  of  •*  The  Builder.’’ 

Jan.  8,  18(6. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  PLASTERERS. 

WAN  TED  by  a Middle-a^ed  Man  of 
considerable  experience,  a SITUATION  as  FORE- 
MAN to  PLASTERER’S  WORK  in  general.  Has  had 
good  experience  in  the  shop,  and  in  extensive  building.  Is 
capable  of  conducting  the  above  to  any  extent.  Good  refer- 
ence can  be  given.— Address.  A.  Z.,  60,  Marsham-street, 
Westminster. 


TO  OPERATIVE  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  &c. 

WANTED  a person  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  drawing  of  metals,  sash  bars,  stall  board 
plates,  &c„  and  capable  of  undertaking  the  management  of 
a very  powerful  machine. 

Any  one  accustomed  to  making  the  necessary  tools  would 
be  preferred,  though  not  actually  necessary. — Apply  person- 
ally to  Mr.  FROWDE,  foreman  of  the  manufactory,  115, 
Old-street.  London. 


TO  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  anrl 

others  desirous  of  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of 
GRAINING,  MARBLING,  &c.,  or  improvement  in  the 
same,  may  hear  of  an  opportunity  of  so  doing  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time,  either  in  a course  of  evening  lessons, 
or  combined  with  practice  in  the  work. — Address  P.  P.,  to 
A.  B.  C.,  Office  of  the  “ Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  and  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  fora  SITUA- 
TION as  FOREMAN  who  is  a good  graincr,  writer, 
paper-hanger,  and  general  decorator,  and  has  a general 
knowledge  of  measuring,  estimating,  &c. 

Unexceptionable  Reference  given. — Apply  to  Mr.  E.,  26 
Bryanston-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  Experienced  and  Respectable  Person 
is  aow  open  to  an  engagement  as  CLERK.  Satis- 
factory references  and  testimonials  can  be  given  as  to  his 
abilities  in  measuring,  estimating,  and  the  general  routine 
of  an  office.— Address  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Allen’s,  No.  6,  Union- 
road,  Clapham.road,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  LANDLORDS. 

A YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  MAN,  of 

much  experience,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  en- 
gagement as  Estimator,  Mensurer,  and  Draughtsman  ; or  to 
take  the  superintendence  of  the  repairs  of  any  number  of 
houses.  His  connectfons  arc  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  can  give  most  satisfactory  testimonials. — Address,  Z., 
Reed,  Stationer,  18,  John-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  consider- 
able practice  for  some  years  in  the  above  professions, 
anu  who  is  now  retiring  from  the  same  in  consequence  of 
having  received  an  advantageous  appointment,  is 'willing  to 
treat  with  any  party  desirous  of  establishing  himself,  or  of 
extending  his  connection  for  the  disposal  of  the  business, 
together  with  the  lease  of  an  excellent  house,  most  eligibly 
situate  at  the  West-end  of  the  town,  having  extensive  offices. 
— For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  THOS.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Builder,  King-street,  Park-street,  Grosvenor- 
squarc. 


COWLEY  STOCKS. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Suffolk  Wharf,  James  street, 
Camden-town,  a quantity  of  superior  COWLEY 
STOCKS,  at  38s.  per  thousand.  Also,  some  white  and 
brimstone  coloured  facing  bricks,  moulded  and  fancy  bricks, 
coping  tiles,  &c.  N.B.  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for 
circular  flues. 


T 


BRICK  FIELD. 

O BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 


making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole 


cured  on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  Wn 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-i 


he  pro- 
II.  LIAM 
Surrey. 


TO  IRON  FOUNDERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a Set  of  Trian- 
gular Sheer  Legs,  about  50  feet  high,  with  strong 
cast  cap  at  top,  with  centre  ring,  and  sockets  mounted  on 
same. — Forfurtherparticulars,  apply  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Daniel’s, 
News  Agent,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 


s 


TO  BUILDERS. 

EVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

_ GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  B E 
LET  on  Building  Lenses  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 


MINORIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  FOUR  FREEHOLD 

HOUSES,  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  and  39,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Minories.  The  houses  are  very  roomy,  three  of  them 
having  extensive  back  premises,  and  are  let  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  No.  38,  which  is  in  hand),  to  respectable  tenants,  on 
leases  or  agreements,  at  very  moderate  rents.  — For  parti- 
culars apply  at  Messrs.  WIGGand  POWNALL’S  offices,  7, 
Bedford-row. 


TO  BUILDERS.— 99  YEARS  LEASE  DIRECT  FROM 
THE  FREEHOLDER. 

CONSPICUOUS  and  Eligible  Frontage 

of  124  feet  to  the  Main  Road,  close  to  Kingsland 
Turnpike,  in  the  parish  of  Islington.  Rates  low,  and 


roomed  houses  with  shops.  The  first  year  of  lease  at  a 
peppercorn  rent,  the  second  10/.,  and  the  remainder  21/. 
There  is  now  on  the  premises  a cottage  let  for  21/..  which  is 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials,  &c.,  taken  at  a valua- 
tion.— Apply  to  ROMAINS,  33,  Cheapside. 


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground,  belonging  to  the 
Clothworkers’  Company. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  PUBLIC  TENDER, 

for  80  years  (land-tax  redeemed),  about  34  Acres  of 
Land,  well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  building  purposes, 
situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  North-road,  Islington, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Regent’s  Canal.  For  particulars 
and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  at 
Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr.  Angell’s, 
the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
January,  1846. 


Decorative  art  society, 

No.  II,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square.  General 
Meeting  on  Wednesday,  14th  inst.  Conversazione. — Theme. 
— “ Under  what  Circumstances  in  Modern  Decoration  should 
the  Gothic  or  the  Italian  style  be  preferred  ?" 

Visitors  are  admitted  by  free  tickets,  obtainable  from  the 
Secretary.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Susscx-place,  Kensington, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  NEW  CHURCH  at 
PEMHURY,  KENT,  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Plans, 
Specifications, /kc.,  may  be  seen  at  the  Camden  Arms  Inn, 
Pemhury,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.  m.  and  6 p.  m.,  on  and 
after  Monday,  the  19th  inst. 

The  general  conditions,  and  further  particulars,  inay  be 
obtained  after  the  above  date,  by  application  to  Mr.  E.  N. 
STEVENS.  Architect,  New  Corn  Exchange,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Letters  to  he  post  paid. 

Tenders  to  be  delivered  to  the  Architect,  at  the  Camden 
Arms,  at  12  o’clock  on  Saturday,  the  24th  inst..  sealed  and 
endorsed  ‘‘Tender  for  New  Church  at  Pemhury.”  Draft  hills 
of  the  quantities  will  be  prepared.  No  tracings  of  the  Draw- 
ings will  be  allowed.  Pemhury  is  about  five  miles  Irom 
Tunbridge,  and  three  miies  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  No 
pledge  is  given  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. 

January  9,  1846. 

FIFTY  GUINEAS  PREMIUM. 

To  Auctioneers,  LaDd  and  House  Agents,  Surveyors,  Soli- 
citors, and  others. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  a PLOT  of 

FREEHOLD  GROUND,  from  200  to  300  feet 
square,  with  or  without  buildings  thereon.  It  must  he  situ- 
ated within  the  city  of  London,  or  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
following  parishes  or  places,  viz.,  Saint  Sepulchre,  Saint  An- 
drew, Holbom,  and  Saint  George  the  Martyr;  Saffron-hill, 
Hatton-garden,  Ely-rents  or  place,  Saint  Clement  Danes, 
3aint  Mary-le-Strand,  Saint  Anne,  Soho  ; Saint  Paul,  Covent- 
garden  ; the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy, 
Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields  and  Saint  George,  Bloomsbury  ; 
Saint  James,  Clerkenwell  ; Saint  Luke,  Middlesex;  Saint 
Mary,  Islington  ; or  Saint  Pancras. — Particulars  and  terms 
in  writing,  under  seal,  and  endorsed  " Particulars  of 
Ground,”  to  he  sent  to  SAM  UEL  HEATH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
1,  Church-court,  Clements-lane,  City,  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  17th  January,  18(6.— N.B.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
purchase,  the  sum  of  Fifty  Guineas  will  be  paid  as  remune- 
ration to  the  party  who  shall  give  such  information  as  shall 
lead  to  the  said  purchase. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  mav  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Work*, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roo6ng,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  hut 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE'S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  f-ir  prices 
as  per  quality  ; also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 in.,  20s. ; £ in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24  in.,  4/. ; 3 in.,  4/.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  is.  id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  and  war- 
ranted best  town  make,  at  A.  Me  GLASHAN  and  Co.  Brass- 
founders  and  Coppersmiths,  16,  Long-acre. 

Discount  on  Quantity. 


THE  BUILDER, 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  ns  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirtine  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  thecorridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other!  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acias.  They  feel  it  a dutv  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  :— 

1,  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  maybe  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANV  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  Ik  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damn.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  nu  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
mav  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undumaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  UFe  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  partof  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 

Mann  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 
the  following  spontaneous  letter,  just  received: — 

“ Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  17  Dec.,  1845. 

" Messrs.  Mann  and  Co. 

Gentlemen, — I am  returning  to  you  three  empty  casks 
(two  cement  and  one  paint).  When  you  receive  them,  please 
to  forward  me  a statement  of  my  account,  and  I will  remit 
you  the  amount.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cement 
will  answer.  The  front  of  my  building  has  now  been  finished 
some  months,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  very  much 
exposed  tu  the  weather.  I have  not  painted  the  exterior 
walls  with  the  stucco  paint,  but  have  used  it  in  the  lobbies, 
and  it  seems  to  answer  well.  I finished  all  my  principal 
rooms  with  the  cement,  laid  on  thin  as  a lath  coat,  and 
althou"h  the  house  was  only  commenced  last  April  (the  ex- 
terior walls  only  being  built),  it  is  now  papered  and  painted, 
and  I am  residing  in  it,  feeling  confident  that  from  finishing 
the  inner  walls  with  the  cement  the  paper  will  keep  dry,  ana 
not  injure,  as  other  walls  do.  The  front  looks  well  and  has 
been  much  admired,  and  I think  many  will  adopt  it,  all  other 
cements  used  about  here  having  failed  in  oneway  or  other. 

1 am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LAMB,  Mayor  of  Neweastle-under-Lyne. 
P.*.  You  arc  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this 
information,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  patentees. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

GREAVES’S  LIAS  CEMENT  and 

GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  at  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  London,  and  Works,  Southam,  Warwickshire. 

Agent  for  Liverpool,  Mr.  WYLIE,  56,  Gloster-street;  ditto 
for  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  THOMPSON,  Back  King-street ; 
ditto  for  Chester,  Mr.  J,  HARRISON,  Linen  Hall-street. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  burhel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  0/ 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


WALKER'S  WHITE  and  CLOUDED 

LIAS  LIME  STONE,  adapted  for  chimney-pieces, 
hall  and  kitchen  floors,  hearth-stones,  steps,  and  staircase 
work,  and  every  other  purpose  to  which  Portland  stone  is 
applicable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  porous,  more 
durable,  more  easily  worked,  and  of  a more  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour,  than  the  lias  lime  stones  at  present  in  use, 
and  consequemly  tar  superior  also  to  Portland  stone  and 
others  of  a similar  nature  ; in  confirmation  of  which,  refer- 
ences of  gTeat  respectability  can  be  given.  It  has  also  the 
advan’age  of  being  procurable  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  larger 
dimensions  than  those  usually  brought  to  this  market,  and 
“ at  exceedingly  low  prices.” 

Specimens  to  he  seen  and  further  information  obtained  at 
the  “ METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT  WHARF  ” (opposite 
Pratt-strcel)  Kings-road,  Camden  New  Town,  Loudon. 


BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  SHEET 

GLASS,  for  Horticultural  purposes.  Sky-lights,  &c. 
may  be  had  at  JAMES  BROMLEY’s  315,  Oxford-street, 
London,  at  the  reduced  prices,  also  Microscopial  Glass, 
French  Shades,  Plate  and  Crown  Window  Glass.  J.  B.  will 
be  happy  to  furnish  Lists  of  Prices,  or  any  other  particulars 
that  may  be  required. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terras,  Cash  only. 


SASHES,  SHOP  FRONTS,  &c. 

JOHNSON  and  PASK  thank  the  public 

in  general  for  the  verv  liberal  support  they  have  re- 
ceived since  they  commenced  manufacturing  for  the  trade, 
and  beg  to  state  that  they  continue  to  manufacture  sashes, 
glazed  complete,  at  11  jd.  per  foot,  shop-fronts  with  the  best 
British  plate-glass.  All  kinds  of  joiners’  work  cheaper  than 
any  other  house  in  the  trade, 
t,  Amwell-Btreet,  Clerkenwell. 


UNION  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY, 

26,  Soho- square,  London. 

ALFRED  GOSLETT,  Agent  for  the 

Union  Plate-Glass  Company,  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  the  extension  of 
the  Works  at  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  being 
now  nearly  complete,  he  is  in  a position  to  deliver  any  quan- 
tity of  silvering  or  glazing  glass,  within  one  week  from  date 
of  order.  A.  Goslett  begs  to  assure  the  Trade  that  the 
present  manufacture  of  the  Company  cannot  be  equalled  for 
either  quality  or  brilliancy  of  colour. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. — Address  to  R. 
COGAN,  WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR 
WAREHOUSE,  5 Princes-strect,  Lciccster-square,  London, 
for  complete  lists,  priced,  of  dry  and  good  Colours,  Brushes, 
Pumps,  Closets,  Plumber’s  Brass  Work,  and  all  materials. 

COLOURED  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  of  every 
description  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  SHEET  for  Horticultural 
and  all  other  purposes,  as  low  as  any  house  in  the  kingdom. 
LAMP  SHADES  AND  GAS  GLASSES. 

Gas  Contractors,  Fitters,  Glass  Merchants,  and  others 
supplied  with  any  description.  Lists  of  nearly  100  patterns, 
with  prices  affixed,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis. 

CLOCK  MAKERS,  ALABASTER  FIGURE  MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  MODELLERS,  and  others,  supplied  with 
FRENCH  ORNAMENT  SHADES, 
for  covering  Models  of  Public  Buildings,  Geological  Curi- 
osities, &c.,  &c.,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  List  of  Prices  may 
be  had  on  application.  Bee  Glasses,  Striking  Glasses  for 
Nurserymen,  Fish  Globes  and  Confectioners’  Glasses,  &c.,  of 
every  size  and  description. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLI  NGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  fur  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  moat  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletrec,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64.  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  heps  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  & c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  I Os.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5 1.  10s.  Od. ; J-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Corks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  hranch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Biahopsgate-strect. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
ean  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s. ; Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


COPAL  VARNISHES  AND  FINE 

COLOURS.— Messrs.  WRIGHT  and  IBBOTSON 
beg  to  announce  that  thev  have  on  hand  a large  and  varied 
stock  of  choice  and  superior  manufactured  VARNISHES, 
in  excellent  condition,  cither  for  home  consumption  or  ex- 
portation, suitable  for  all  climates,  which  theycan  recom- 
mend with  the  greatest  confidence.  Messrs.  WRIGHT 
and  IBBOTSON  having  been  many  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Varnishes,  and  being  also  practical  chemists, 
possess  the  ability  as  well  as  the  means  of  supplying  mer- 
chants, shippers,  artists,  builders,  and  others  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms,  and  to  any  extent. 

Superfine  Colours  of  every  kind,  and  of  first-rate  quality. 
A liberal  discount  for  cash  payments. 

Manufactory  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  Hammersmith. 
Counting-house,  16  A,  Argyll-street,  London. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  had,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  Lave  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  ana  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENT,  6,  LEICESTER- 
SQUARE. 

Messrs,  maclure,  macdonald, 

and  MACGREGOR,  of  18,  Fenwick-street,  Liver- 
pool, and  57,  Buclianan-strcct,  Glasgow,  beg  to  intimate  that 
they  have  recently  established  themselves  here  as  Engineer- 
ing and  General  Lithographers.  London,  Dec.  l6th,  1845. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  ■ 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  anil  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood  I 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper  ■ 
kind  of  Woods  the  npnearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make  1 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the  • 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 1 
cheaper  material,  these  "Stains  will  be  found  more  effective  : 
than  anv  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood  1 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these  : 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural  1 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to  > 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with  1 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these  : 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods,  , 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various  1 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOKS  of  I 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals  1 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain,  , 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically,  , 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced.  . 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of  I 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  & c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained  1 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and  : 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  at  1 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  mar  be  seen. 


THE  BUILDER 


ELEGANT  DRAWING-ROOM  STOVES,  FENDERS 
AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  respectfully 

solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their 
novel  and  splendid  STOCK  of  STOVES,  FENDERS,  and 
FIRE-IRONS,  manufactured  of  every  variety  of  pattern, 
including  the  Gothic,  French,  Elizabethan,  &c. — Manu- 
factory and  show  rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge.  Established  1815. 


NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVES  still  main- 
tain their  decided  superiority  over  every  other.  They 
give  out  twice  the  heat  with  half  the  fuel,  and  will  burn  ten 
hours  without  replenishing.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
churches,  chapels,  private  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public 
Offices,  fully  confirms  this  statement.  They  cannot  possibly 
explode,  or  give  out  offensive  gases,  as  many  others  do.  They 
are  adapted  not  only  for  warming  the  apartment  in  which 
they  stand,  but  for  the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  conserva- 
tories, or  any  distant  parts  of  the  building.  Orders  addressed 
to  Nott’s  Stove  Company,  80,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  will  be  attended  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  iron- 
mongers, builders,  &c. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water. — 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

e IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  106,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-ncring  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  4 1.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

51.  51.15s.  6/.  5s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  Sid.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at.  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  IQ, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


PERKINS’S  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS.  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

Extension  of  patent.  — On  the 

10th  March,  1845,  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
having  previously  heard  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  A.  M. 
Perkins’s  Patent  Hot-water  Apparatus,  Lord  Brougham 
gave  judgment,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
“ Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  advise 
her  Majesty  to  extend  this  patent,  which  is  an  ingenious  and 
useful  invention,  for  the  period  of  five  years.” 

The  patentee  having  acquired  great  experience  during 
fourteen  years’  close  application  to  the  erection  of  this  appa- 
ratus in  every  variety  of  form,  and  having  effected  many  im- 
provements, he  can  with  renewed  confidence  offer  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  a most  efficient  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating  buildings.  Numerous  references  can  be  given 
of  its  successful  application  to  churches,  mansions,  Conser- 
vatories, warehouses,  offices,  drying  rooms,  &c.,  &-c.  Plans 
and  estimates  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  manu- 
factory, No.  6,  Francis-strcet,  Regent-square,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  London. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  pave- 

ment for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
& c.  &c.  on  Railways  ana  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
Citv-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  specificdfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  "Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  inTown  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  enseof  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them, 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

© lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
Blipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-hcating  baths  ; 
also  toilct-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cosh  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  71b.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only.  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Soutliwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 

CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  auality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at.  the  cheapest  possible  rate, 
j Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 

1 Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
! ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depfit  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 

rruiE  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE 

-IL  COMPANY  inform  the  Puhlic  that  the  great 
reduction  they  hove  made  in  the  price  of  their 
VEIN  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  they  are  sup- 
plying them  at  a lower  price  than  the  Slate  Chimney- 
pieces  made  up  to  imitate  marble.  They  also  invite 
Architects  and  Builders  to  inspect  their  stock  of  elegant 
carved  Chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a style  entirely  un- 
equalled in  this  country. 

WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  WORKS,  EARL-STREET, 
MILLBANK. 

A Vacancy  for  a respectable  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  marble  trade,  to  assist  in  the  out-door  department. 
Apply  by  letter  only. 


BED  FEATHERS 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d,  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  fid.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


BirXX.B:B££S'  AND  CAUBBSTTERS'  ironiveoijg-sry  warehouse. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  has,  by  his  connections  with  the  most  extensive 
Manufactories,  selected  the  largest  and  best-suited  Stock  of  Builders’  Ironmongery  yet  offered  to  notice.  It  includes 
every  article  in  Ironmongery  suited  to  Building  purposes,  such  as  Locks,  Nails,  Screws,  and  every  requisite  for  internal 
fittings,  finishing,  and  decoration  ; also  Rain  Water  Pipe,  Sash  Weights,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings,  and  combines  (being 
entirely  new)  all  modern  improvements  in  principle  and  design.  The  Prices  throughout,  even  in  the  most  minute  article, 
have  been  the  object  of  the  strictest  economical  consideration,  the  profit  of  the  undertaking  being  anticipated  only  by  a 
large  return.  From  this  Stock  every  article  may  be  selected,  exactly  adapted  for  its  intended  use,  of  any  required 
quality  or  quantity,  at  a moment's  notice,  and  Catalogues  of  Prices  had.  per  post  (on  prepaid  application,  enclosing 
posting-stamp),  at  18,  BLANDFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  leading  from  BAKER 
STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE.  JOHN  YOUNG,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 


BRITANNIA,  I It.  Q IV,  AND  ZINC  WORKS, 

STOVE  GRATE,  KITCHEN  RANGE,  AND  STEAM-COOKING  APPARATUS.  MANUFACTORY,’ 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Export  Ironmongery  Warehouse,  174,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 

Established  a.  d.  1830;  universally  known  by  the  “ Dust  Pan.” 

R.  KAY  BUTLER 

Invites  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  to  inspect  his  stock  of  STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  &c.,  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  London. 

Bright  Register  Stoves  from  4/.  each  to  30  guineas. 

Best  Black  Metal  do.,  7d.  8d.  gd.  lod.  Is.  per  inch. 

Ditto  Ditto  Elliptic  Do.  3Jd.  4d.  per  inch. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler  : 

2 ft.  8 2 ft.  10  3 ft.  3 ft.  2 3 ft.  4 

11.  18s.  21.  0s.  21.  2s.  21.  4s.  21.  6s. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler,  Oven,  Wrought  Bars,  and  Bright  Fittings: 

3 ft.  3 ft.  2 3 ft.  4 3 ft.  6.  3 ft.  8 3 ft.  10  4 ft 

31.  4s.  3l.  Ss.  3/.  12s.  31.  lfis.  4 1.  0s.  4l.  4s.  4 1.  8s. 

Sash  Weights,  7s.  per  cwt. — Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Wrought  and  Cast-iron  Work. 


THB  PANKLIBATYQN  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving1  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
P.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  7id.  8$d.  Is.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  10d.  20d. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  l6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  crt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 

GAS  LAMPS,  FITTINGS,  &c. 

Anew  assortment  of  hy- 
draulic GAS  PENDANTS,  new  pattern  Opal 
Gas  Brackets,  &c. — C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  have  on  view 
a new  assortment  of  hydraulic  Gas  Sliding  Pendants,  opal 
and  brass  handsome  Gas  Brackets,  Gas  Pillars,  newest  pat- 
terns, and  Chandeliers,  at  their  Manufactory  and  Show- 
room, 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  S'.  Paul’s;  adapted  for  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  private  houses.  — N.B.  Architects, 
Builders,  &c.,  wishing  to  fit  up  at  shops,  houses,  &c.,  are  re- 
quested to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock. 
—Estimates  given  from  5 lights  to  1,000  at  wholesale  prices. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  COR  PE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  thi*  Patent  neinir  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  he  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  misingand  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  rhe  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentee*  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Piute  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles. and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Liccn- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  siiutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  bo  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necest ary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATnS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
again-t  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHU  TTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.— 125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY. 

The  cheapest  house  in  London 

for  WROUGHT- 1 RON  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.— 
JOHN  LEADBEaTER,  many  years  Manufacturer  fur 
Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Bankers,  Mer- 
chants, Railway  Companies,  and  the  Public  generally,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  he  has  constantly  on  SALE,  at 
bis  Manufactory,  125,  Aldersgatc-street.  City,  a large 
assortment  of  very  superior  WROUGHT-IRON  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES,  chests,  boxes,  and  doors  for  strong- 
rooms or  closets ; the  whole  fitted  up  with  improved  de- 
tector locks,  throwing  from  two  to  twelve  bolts,  warranted 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  yielding  a positive 
security  to  cash,  books,  deeds,  plate,  &c.  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  fire,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced burglars,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Made  to 
order  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  his  Manufactory,  125, 
Aldersgatc-street,  City. 


DRUCE'S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  be<r  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  stata  that  thei  aie 
prcpareil  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  oi her  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire;  Wish  each,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq..  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva. 
tion,  and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideiation,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  ful'y  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surlace  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
w hich  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dvcil  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualifies  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed;  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

" University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April.  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ Wc  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  filve  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  afeer  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

"In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
"To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Offiec,  53,  King 
William-street,  London- bridge, 


PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS- 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

u * XTL  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR. 

ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
a 2 planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 

£ e.  i.inch  to  if  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

« TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALW’A  YS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLTNG’S, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHAKF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


WESTBOURNE  SAW  MILLS. 

50A,  WESTBOURNE  STREET,  EATON  SQUARE, 
PIMLICO. 

JNEWSON,  having  now  completed  his 

• improved  STEAM  MACHINERY,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Sawing  in  all  its 
branches  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  at  such  charges  as 
he  trusts  will  ensure  to  him  a share  of  their  patronage. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

JL  and  BATTENS,'  &e.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards.  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mil's, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  & c. 

To  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others. 

M.  II.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road.  London. 

Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Blinds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior ; and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Hoband  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  Blinds 
Altered,  Renova'ed,  and  Refixed.  A variety  of  Flower-pot 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  nnd  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools ; Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  aud 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancerv-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  she  nhed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  'Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
1$  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches.  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the 
usual  connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at 
JONES’S  Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  South- 
wark. 


Messrs.  Neilson  and  Mn 
1 beg  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 
j always  on  hand,  at  their  premises, 

J 15,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  a large 
j assortment  of  R.  W.  Pipes,  Gutter-  j 
ng,  Sash-weights,  &c..  which  they  j 
ire  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices. 

Castings  of  cvei 
to  order. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-strcct,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent- garden,  in  the  said 
County. — Saturday,  January  10,  1846, 
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ii.DVEK,TISE?/EET4TS. 

WANTED  a CLERK  who  has  been 

accustomed  to  the  duties  of  a Surveyor's  office. 
None  others  need  apply. — Letters,  stating  salary  expected, 
and  where  last  engaged,  to  be  sent,  p.  p.,  to  Q.  R.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  two  experienced  Journey- 
men, the  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  work  of  one  or 
more  houses,  by  the  job;  either  in  London  or  the  country. — 
Address,  C.  A.,  at  Mr.  MARTIN’S,  17,  Wilmot-street,  Rus- 
sell-square,  London. 


AS  CLERK  AND  SHOWMAN. 

WANTED  a Respectable  Young  Man  in 

the  above  capacity  in  a Decorator’s  and  Uphol- 
sterer’s establishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  tho- 
roughly capable,  and  who  has  not  already  been  engaged  in 
the  business. — Apply  for  address  at  Mr.  GODDARD’S,  news- 
1,  Marylebonc-lane. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  &c. 

WANTED  a permanent  SITUATION 

by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing,  Paperhang- 
ing, and  Distempering.  Testimonials  of  ability,  &c.,  can  be 
produced. — Direct  Z.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-strect, 
Covent-gardcn. 

"VJSTANTED  a PARTNER  who  can  cora- 

v v mand  sufficient  capital  to  join  the  Advertizer  in  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a new  article,  which  is  likely 
to  be  extensively  used  and  largely  exported.  Any  person 
having  capital,  and  wishing  to  go  into  business,  will’find  this 
worth  his  attention. — All  communications  to  be  directed  to 
J.  K.  L.,  to  he  left  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  &c. 

WANTED  employment  as  above  by  a 

respectable  young  man,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
in  a shop  where  he  can  obtain  improvement  in  his  business. 
He  is  willing  to  devote  his  leisure  time  to  his  employer  in 
preparing  drawings.  Ac.  He  will  attend  with  specimens,  if 
required,  by  addressing,  post-paid,  H.  H.,  No.  5,  Mulgrave- 
place,  Woolwich.  Kent. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  consider- 
able practice  for  some  years  in  the  above  professions, 
id  who  is  now  retiring  from  the  same  in  consequence  of 
_ wing  received  an  advantageous  appointment,  is  willing  to 
treat  with  any  party  desirous  of  establishing  himself,  or  of 
extending  his  connection  for  the  disposal  of  the  business, 
together  with  the  lease  of  an  excellent  house,  most  eligibly 
situate  at  the  West-end  of  the  town,  having  extensive  offices, 
—For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  THOS.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Builder,  King-street,  Park-street,  Grosvcnor- 
aquare. 


A PERSON  of  (food  address,  and  fully 

competent  to  undertake  the  management  of  a small 
City  Business  as  Carpenter,  &c.,  may  hear  of  an  opening  as 
Partner,  on  forwarding  particulars  of  former  occupation, 
reference,  &c.  to  8,  Fore-street,  City. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  much  experience  in 

-Ll L Professional  and  Build^s’  Offices,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  an  engagement;  his  testimonials  are  of  the 
highest  character.  Or  would  not  object  to  an  engagement 
for  a portion  of  his  time  only.  Address  Z.,  Reeds,  stationer, 
18,  John-street,  Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Thirty-two  Years  of 

ngc,  who  has  held  the  situation  of  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Gothic  Work 
and  the  different  orders  ; also  a practical  knowledge  of  build- 
ing in  general;  wishes  for  an  engagement  in  the  above 
capacity.  The  most  unexceptionable  testimonials  respect- 
ing abilities  and  character  will  be  produced.— Address  A.  A., 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

GEORGE  BARTLETT,  Architectural 

Modeller,  33,  Duncan-terrace,  City-road,  begs  leave 
respectfully  to  inform  Architects  and  Builders  that  they  can 
be  supplied  with  every  description  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Architectural  Ornament  in  every  style,  from  designs  of  the 
most  eminent  Architects  of  the  day.  An  endless  variety  of 
trusses  for  shop-fronts.  1,000  feet  of  enriched  soffit  orbed 
mould  delivered  to  order  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice. 

G.  B.  has  a vacancy  for  an  out-door  apprentice. 


REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


BARGAIN.  — Builders  and  others  having; 

occasion  for  a quantity  of  OLD  BRICKS  and  some 
STONE,  See.,  say  from  200  to  300  one-horse  loads,  would 
find  this  lot  well  worth  attention  : for  cash  only. — Apply 
personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  2.  George’s-row, 
John’s-row,  St.  Luke’s,  near  Pickford’s-wharf. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Carcasses  to  be  sold  or  let, 

for  finishing  at  a low  ground-rent.  They  are  sub- 
stantially built,  the  situation  excellent,  and  the  term  80 
years. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and 
ROBY,  24,  Moorgate-strect,  Bank. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  some  eligible  Plots,  within 

Gd.  omnibus  ride  of  town,  having  a frontage  to  the 
high  road,  screened  by  beautiful  timber  trees.  Advances 
may  be  had  if  required.  Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen, 
upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapel- 
place,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Building  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackvillc-strect,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 


COWLEY  STOCKS. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Suffolk  Wharf,  James-street, 

Camden-town,  a quantity  of  superior  COWLEY 
STOCKS,  at  38s.  per  thousand.  Also,  some  white  and 
brimstone  coloured  facing  bricks,  moulded  and  fancy  bricks, 
coping  tiles,  &c.  N.B.  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for 
circular  flues. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 
from  London,  n snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey. 


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground,  belonging  to  the 
Clothworkers’  Company. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  PUBLIC  TENDER, 

for  80  years  (land-tax  redeemed),  about  3$  Acres  of 
Land,  well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  building  purposes, 
situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  North-road,  Islington, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Regent’s  Canal.  For  particulars 
and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  at 
Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr.  Amgell’s, 
the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-strcet,  Bedford-square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
January,  184G, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  be  LET,  on  a BUILDING  LEASE, 

in  a highly  respectable  and  very  improving  neigh* 
bourhood,  a parcel  of  Ground  of  nearly  two  acres,  contain- 
ing good  Brick  earth,  with  a frontage  of  five  hundred  feet, 
and  possessing  advantages  not  always  to  be  met  with.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  BOND,  House  and  Estate  Agent, 
Dorcas-terrace,  Hammersmith-gate. 

TO  BUILDERS.  * 

TO  BE  SOLD.  — A well  - constructed 

Pulpit  and  Reading  Desk  (with  staircase  and  branch 
candlesticks  for  the  same),  and  a Communion  Table,  with 
coverings  of  rich  crimson  silk  velvet,  having  three  gold  em- 
broidered glories,  and  trimmed  with  deep  gold  fringe  and 
lace;  also  three  cushions  with  handsome  gold  tassels  (very 
little  worn,  but  partly  damaged  by  firej.  Price  for  the 
whole,  601.  (original  cost  of  the  hangings  alone  120/.) — Apply 
to  Mr.  FORSTER,  carpenter,  Winchmore  Hill,  Edmonton. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

MR.  H.  BI ERS  will  SELL  by  A U C IT O N, 

on  Thursday,  January  22nd,  1846,  at  12,  at  Web- 
ster’s Repository,  Market-street,  Edgware-road,  50  very 
elegant  drawing,  dining,  and  bedroom,  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  in  statuary,  Sienna,  black  and  gold,  vein,  black,  &c. 
The  designs  are  excellent,  and  the  workmanship  superior  to 
any  in  the  market. — May  be  viewed  on  Wednesday,  and 
morning  of  sale,  when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  pre- 
mises, or  of  Mr.  II.  BIERS,  12,  Dorset-place,  and  Poland 
House,  Broad-street,  Gnlden-square. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  Members  of 
the  Institution  of  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  will  take  place 
at  the  Salisbury  Arms  Tavern,  Durham-street,  Strand,  on 
Wednesday  evening  next,  January  21,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Audit  Committee,  andotherbusinessof  importance. 

W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  12tno.  pricc4s.  6d.,  bound. 

PROCEEDINGS  under  the  METROPO- 
LITAN BUILDINGS  ACT  ; containing  a collection 
of  Awards  made  by  the  Official  Referees ; the  Modifica- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  &c. ; and 
some  account  of  the  Office  established  under  that  Act.  Di- 
gested and  arranged  by  EDWARD  LA  WES,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom,  1845. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  price  12s. 

THE  LAWS  relating;  to  BUILDINGS; 

comprising  the  New  Building  Act — Fixtures — Insu- 
rance— Dilapidations  —and  Actions  on  Builders’  Bills  ; hy 
THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  barrister-at-law,  and  GEORGE 
TATTERSALL,  surveyor,  with  a copious  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  peculiar  to  building.  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Engravings. 

Also,  by  the  same  authors,  second  edition,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT, 

with  Notes  and  Cases,  explanatory  of  its  Law  and  Practice. 
E.  LUMLEY,  5fi,  Chancerv-lane,  and  all  booksellers. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDER’S  PRICES 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY'S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1846.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the 
present  prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  he  most  important,  including  the  New  Building  Act,  a 
new  Plate,  shewing  the  sections  of  Walls  for  Dwelling- 
houses,  Warehouses,  &c.  also  a complete  list  of  surveyors. 
London:  Sold  by  WM.  JOY,  44,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

FOR  the  convenience  of  Persons  who  have 

not  time  to  wade  through  the  whole  of  the  PARLIA- 
MENTARY DEBATES.  THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN 
will  present  each  week  a faithful  Summary  of  the  Week’s 
Proceedings,  illustrated  with  extracts  from  the  best  portions 
of  the  best  Speeches.  A carefully  condensed  Account  will 
also  be  given  of  the  Proceedings  of  Committees  on  Railway 
and  Private  Bills. 

Office,  4,  Brydges-street,  Covent  Garden. 


rriHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No. 

I S7,  just  published,  may  be  obtained  of  GEORGE 
LUXFORD,  1,  Whitefriars-strect,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Contents:  1.  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White.  2. 
The  Papal  States.  3.  Scandinavia.  4.  German  Theology 
— The  Priest  Ronge.  5.  Imprisonment  for  Debt.  6.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  of  the  United  States.  7.  Railway  In- 
vestment. 8.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

George  Luxford  having  succeeded  Mr.  Clarke  as 
publisher  of  the  “ Westminster  Review,”  Communications 
for  the  Editor,  and  Bills  and  Advertisements  for  future 
numbers,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  above  address.— 
December  31,  1845. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

e A LWAY8  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

5 i ±\_  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
» “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
u 5 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ i inch  to  1J  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng's, 

SOUTH' WARK-BRIDGE-WHAIIF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,"  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  brunches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  uudeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Tbouas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College.  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth . 1 1 does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 

esscnce,  like  the  cry  stallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  whiteantin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  fromrepeated observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.lt.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridgc. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 
AYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wish  each,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union- Wliarf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea, 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, & c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


WESTBOURNE  SAW  MILLS. 

50A,  WESTBOURNE  STREET,  EATON  SQUARE, 
PIMLICO. 

JNEWSON,  having  now  completed  his 
• improved  STEAM  MACHINERY,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Sawing  in  all  its 
branches  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  nt  such  charges  as 
he  trusts  will  ensure  to  him  a share  of  their  patronage. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse.  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour  ; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  & c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET. 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place  ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


GAS  LAMPS,  FITTINGS,  &c. 

Anew  assortment  of  hy- 
draulic GAS  PENDANTS,  new  pattern  Opal 
Gas  Brackets,  &c. — C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  have  on  view 
a new  assortment  of  hydraulic  Gas  Sliding  Pendants,  opal 
and  brass  handsome  Gas  Brackets,  Gas  Pillars,  newest  pat- 
terns, and  Chandeliers,  at  their  Manufactory  and  Show- 
room, 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s;  adapted  for  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  private  houses.  — N.B.  Architects, 
Builders,  &c.,  wishing  to  fit  up  at  shops,  houses,  &c.,  are  re- 
quested to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock. 
—Estimates  given  from  5 lights  to  1,000  at  wholesale  prices. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  t( 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  andBcddmg  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court- road. 


BUILUBRS’  CARPENTERS'  IRONMONGERY  WAREHOUSE. 


THE  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  has,  by  his  connections  with  the  most  extensive 
Manufactories,  selected  the  largest  and  best-suited  Stock  of  Builders’  Ironmongery  yet  offered  to  notice.  It  includes 
every  article  in  Ironmongery  suited  to  Building  purposes,  such  as  Locks,  Nails,  Screws,  and  every  requisite  for  internal 
fittings,  finishing,  and  decoration  ; also  Rain  Water  I’ipe,  Sash  Weights,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings,  and  combines  (being 
entirely  new)  all  modern  improvements  in  principle  and  design.  The  Prices  throughout,  even  in  the  most  minute  article, 
have  been  the  object  of  the  strictest  economical  consideration,  the  profit  of  the  undertaking  being  anticipated  only  by  a 
large  return.  From  this  Stock  every  article  may  be  selected,  exactly  adupted  for  its  intended  use,  of  any  required 
duality  or  quantity,  at  a moment’s  "notice,  and  Catalogues  of  Prices  had,  per  post  ton  prepaid  application,  enclosing 
nosting-stamp),  at  18,  Bl.ANDFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  leading  from  BAKER 
STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE.  JOHN  YOUNG,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Eg  &er  iBajestg’s 


Uogal  ILcttfre  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacture  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  ROOFING  FELT,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  great  Agricultura 
Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  prize,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for 
fing  Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
n-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them 
of  seven  years’ experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  pjjmng  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIM  CT  to  the 
FACTORY  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roots.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.  s Manufactories, 
LAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON.  A Specimen  Roof  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory.  A liberal  Discount 
allowed  to  the  Trade.  1 

THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  Ac.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Cl  REAVES’S  LIAS  CEMENT  and 

X GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  at  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  London,  and  Works,  Southam,  Warwickshire. 

Agent  for  Liverpool,  Mr.  WYLIE,  56,  Gloster-strcet;  ditto 
for  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  THOMPSON,  Back  King-street; 
ditto  for  Chester,  Mr.  J,  HARRISON,  Linen  Hall-street. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  mav  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-strect,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge, 

N.B.— This  Cement  bcingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
Bkirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light, 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ot  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  heing  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
thiB  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNSand  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 

Mann  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 
the  following  spontaneous  letter,  just  received: — 

“ Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  17  Dec.,  1815. 

11  Messrs.  Mann  and  Co. 

Gentlemen, — I am  returning  to  you  three  empty  casks 
(two  cement  and  one  paint).  When  you  receive  them,' please 
to  forward  me  a statement  of  my  account,  and  I will  remit 
you  the  amount.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cement 
will  answer.  The  front  of  my  building  has  now  been  finished 
some  months,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  very  much 
exposed  to  the  weather.  I have  not  painted  the  exterior 
walls  with  the  stucco  paint,  but  have  used  it  in  the  lobbies, 
and  it  seems  to  answer  well.  I finished  all  my  principal 
rooms  with  the  cement,  laid  on  thin  as  a lath  coat,  and 
althourh  the  house  was  only  commenced  last  April  (the  ex- 
terior walls  only  being  built),  it  is  now  papered  and  painted, 
and  I am  residing  in  it,  feeling  confident  that  from  finishing 
the  inner  walls  with  the  cement  the  paper  will  keep  dry,  and 
not.  injure,  as  other  walls  do.  The  front  looks  well  and  has 
been  much  admired,  and  I (hink  many  will  adopt  it,  all  other 
cements  used  about  here  having  failed  in  oneway  or  other. 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LAMB,  Mayor  of  Newcastle-under- Lyne. 
P.S.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this 
information,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the" patentees. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, nnd  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridgc, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Secl-strect,  Liverpool, 


WALKER’S  WHITE  and  CLOUDED 

LIAS  LIME  STONE,  adapted  for  chimney-pieces, 
hall  and  kitchen  floors,  hearth-stones,  steps,  and  staircase 
work,  and  every  other  purpose  to  which  Portland  stone  is 
applicable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  porous,  more 
durable,  more  easily  worked,  and  of  a more  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour,  than  the  lias  lime  stones  at  present  in  use, 
and  consequently  far  superior  also  to  Portland  stone  and 
others  of  a similar  nature ; in  confirmation  of  which,  refer- 
ences of  great  respectability  can  be  given.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  procurable  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  larger 
dimensions  than  those  usually  brought  to  this  market,  anil 
“ at  exceedingly  low  prices.” 

Specimens  to  be  seen  and  further  information  obtained  at 
the  '•  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT  WHARF  ” (opposite 
Pratt-street)  Kings-road,  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing1  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Ilyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
otAcr  public  and  privnte  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paviDg  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  ‘Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT.  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ngham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
vith  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
s not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
:ver  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
jut  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
ippearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
vith  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
he  respectable  ironmongers,,  or  at  the 
ioIc  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
loofing  Works. 


HEATING  by  WARM  WATER.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  1 9, 
Wigmore-strect,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully  requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  ot  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  Ah 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


ELEGANT  DRAWING-ROOM  STOVES,  FENDERS 
AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

EREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  respectfully 

solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  their 
novel  and  splendid  STOCK  of  STOVES,  FENDERS,  and 
FIRE-IRONS,  manufactured  of  every  variety  of  pattern, 
including  the  Gothic,  French,  Elizabethan,  &-c. — Manu- 
factory and  show  rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London- 
bridge.  Established  1815. 


NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVES  still  main- 
tain their  decided  superiority  over  every  other.  They 
give  out  twice  the  heat  with  half  the  fuel,  and  will  burn  ten 
hours  without  replenishing.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
churches,  chapels,  private  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public 
offices,  fully  confirms  this  statement.  They  cannot  possibly 
explode,  or  give  out  offensive  gases,  as  many  othera  do.  They 
are  adapted  not  only  for  warming  the  apartment  in  which 
they  stand,  but  for  the  circulation  of  hot  water  to  conserva- 
tories. or  any  distant  parts  of  the  building.  Orders  addressed 
to  Nott’s  Stove  Company,  80,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  will  be  attended  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  iron- 
mongers, builders,  &c. 

MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


I1ENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

e IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  1 1 7.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  Jl, 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at/d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  31d,,  and  4d.  do. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention, 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating  churches,  hospitals,  factories,  theatres, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  club-houses,  shops,  bed-rooms, 
smoking-rooms,  school-rooms,  nurseries,  stables,  larders, 
kitchens,  offices,  ships,  mines,  vaults,  tunnels,  &c.  Also 
for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  creale  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a bnilding  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  lie  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as' can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top, ‘of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  (he  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would 
be  only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  if 
the  room  be  found  too  cold  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance front  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  iu  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  nnd  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  huildingand  itsoccupants.  The  Patentee  lias  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : — 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace,  Walmer  Castle,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club,  White’s  Club,  Travellers’  Club,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  Parthenon,  Wyndham,  Army  and 
Navy,  Senior  United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Ad- 
mirnltv,  British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  Custom  House, 
Mint,  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  II.  M.  Salamander,  Trinity 
House,  Ordnance,  Greenwich  Hospital,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,  New  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House,  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall.  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hall,  Dyers’  Hall, 
Grocers’  Hall,  Armourers’  Hall,  Weigh  House  Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square  Rooms,  Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Grand  Cigar  Divan, 
Strand’  City  Club,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings  in 
Town  and  Country,  as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  Licenses  granted  for  Manufac- 
turing the  above.  Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Veutilating 
and  Warming  Buildings  of  every  description. 


THE  BUILDER 


H 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

ENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
pIpCT  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kent  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

8$d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 


3d. 


74d. 


6d. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

GREAT  Reduction  in  the  Prices  of  Zinc 
■ and  Galvanized  Iron  at  J.  DORE’S  Manufactory,  17, 
Exmouth-st'eet,  Clerkenwcll. 

Chimney  Flues,  round  bottom  Is.  per  toot. 

Square,  ditto,  ditto Is.  3d.  „ 

Malt-house  Cowls,  4s.  each.  , . 

Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  2 in.,  4d.  per  toot;  24  in., 
4jd.  ; 3 in.,  5d. 

Flats  and  Cisterns.  4j  per  foot , super. 

Day’s  Patent  Wind- guard,  and  Kite’s  Patent  Ventilator. 

ORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  fond  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  a=  first 
introduced  into  Ibis  Country,  with  many  improvements  m 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith  s work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 

MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  liip,  shower.  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilct-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 

cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London.  . 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses -.—The  Lining  of  Ships  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  1.  w. 
BEALE,  4fi,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 

(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

* RCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  G in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  he  had. 


Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  l6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cw.. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 fi 

4s.  3d.  5s.  fir.  fid.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves.  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3f.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.— 125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY. 

THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  in  LONDON 

for  WROUGHT- 1 RON  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.— 
JOHN  LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for 
Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Bankers,  Mer- 
chants, Railway  Companies,  and  the  Public  generally,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  he  has  constantly  on  SALE,  at 
his  Manufactorv,  125,  Aldersgatc-street . City,  a large 
assortment  of  very  superior  WROUGHT-IRON  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES,  chests,  boxes,  and  doors  for  strong- 
rooms or  closets  ; the  whole  fitted  up  with  improved  de- 
tector locks,  throwing  from  two  to  twelve  holts,  warranted 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  yielding  a positive 
security  to  cash,  books,  deeds,  plate,  &c.  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  fire,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced burglars,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Made  to 
order  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  his  Manufactory,  125, 
Aldersgate-street,  City. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 
SASHES  AND  FRAMES, 
DOORS,  & c. 
Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
By  C.  W.  WATERLOW, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq. 


Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count* 
ng-bouse;  if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  alwayB  on  hand. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  » 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being)  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  he  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  low  ering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
he  applied  horizontally,  cither  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  .in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Ac.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 

kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY.  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The  - 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  &c. 

To  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others. 

M.  H.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road,  London, 
Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Blinds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior ; and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Holland  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  Blinds 
Altered,  Renovated,  and  Refixed.  A variety  of  Flower-pot 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  and  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools ; Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  and 
ornamental. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  Charlotte- row,  Mansion-house,  Edinburgh. 
NOTICF..— Persons  desirous  of  participating  in  the  profits 
applicable  to  the  year,  from  9th  February,  1815,  to  9th  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  ought  to  lodge  their  Proposals  at  the  head-office, 
or  at  one  of  the  agencies,  on  or  before  the  7>h  of  February 
next.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 

Jan.  13,  1846. 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  '' 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zin  , 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  he  destroyed  by  fire, 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting**fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  boles,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  is.  HOLLAND,  34,  Graee- 
church-street, 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 

Street,  London ; or  at  the  Liccn- 

/■!  (~  8ccs- 

j [ Engravings  and  Prospectuses 

■j  [ — I _ J --  r \ may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 

i - j|  dress,  or  will  be  forwarded  on 

^ ■ 1 application. 

Tlie  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  London. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  system  of  Assurance 
pursued  by  this  Company  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  at 
the  General  Court,  held 'on  the  9th  day  of  July  last,  there 
was  declared 

A REDUCTION  OF  25  PER  CENT, 
on  the  current  year's  premiums  of  all  participating  policies 
opened  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  February,  1841. 

Thus,  a person  aged  40,  who  opened  a policy  for 
l.OOOf.  in  February,  1341,  at  an  annual  premium 

0f  ; .£'32  10  0 

Is  called  upon  to  pay  this  year  only 21  7 6 

And  if  this  abatement  he  applied  to  pay  the  first 
year’s  premium  of  an  additional  policy,  the  party 

will  be  further  assured  to  the  extent  of. 215  9 4 

Proportionate  benefits  accrue  to  policies  on  all  ages. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  the  last  investigation  of  the  affairs, 
containing  a full  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Society,  and  any  other  information  required,  may  be 
obtained  hy  applying  personally,  or  by  letter,  at  the  head- 
office,  or  any  of  the  agencies. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

RICHARD  SPOONER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
BENJAMIN  IFILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


DIRECTORS. 


James  Hartley,  Esq. 
ICennett  Kingeford.  Esq. 
John  M'Guffie,  Esq. 
John  M.  Lee,  Esq. 

J.  SI.  Rosseter,  Esq. 
Wm.  Wilberforcc,  Esq. 


The  Hon.  Fred.  Ponsonby 
John  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Alex.  Anderson,  Esq. 

John  Atkins,  Esq. 

Captain  Brandreth 
F.  Harrison,  Esq. 

medical  advisers. 

Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 
Secretary. — H.  Kift,  Esq. 

Auditors— R.  E.  Alison,  Esq. ; II.  H.  Cannan,  Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmer. 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.— The  Lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  hy  Dr.  Ryan  and  Professor  Bachhoffner,  in  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  will  be  illustrated  by  interesting  and 
beautiful  experiments.  A Lecture  on  the  Prevalent  Disease 
in  Potatoes  will  he  delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan,  and  also  on  the 
Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  a working 
Model  of  which,  carrying  several  persons,  is  exhibited  daily. 
The  additions  to  the  Opaque  Microscope,  Dissolving  \ lens, 
and  Chromatrope  are  very  effective.  The  Physioscope. 
Submarine  Experiments  by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving 
Bell.  Among  the  various  additions  to  the  Working  Models 
is  Coleman's  new  American  Locomotive  Engine,  forascending 
and  descending  Inclined  Planes.  A magnificent  Collection 
of  Tropical  Fruits.  Mr.  Downc,  the  celebrated  Flute- 
player,  will  take  partin  the  Music,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wallis. 
Open  from  Eleven  to  half-past  Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half- 
past  Ten  in  the  Evening.— Admission,  One  Shilling. 
Schools,  Half-price.  __ 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  C.um- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 76,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt-Garden,  ip 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  January  17,  184fi. 
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ADVERTISEniENTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  an  Engagement  as  FORE- 
MAN of  JOINERS,  or  superintending  of  Build- 
ings, by  a person  of  experience. — Apply  to  T.  T.,  at  Mr. 
Gl&dows,  Grocer,  49,  Eburv-street,  Pimlico. 

WANTED,  a Man  of  Business  Habits 

and  well-aoquaintcd  with  the  Marble  Trade,  t 
Manage  the  Out-door  Department,  Take  Orders,  &c.- 
Apply  by  letter  only  to  P.  R.,  office  of  *'  The  Builder.”—  A 
Vacancy  for  an  Apprentice. 

WANTED,  a Grainer,  Writer,  and  Or- 
namental Painter,  in  Hull,  Yorkshire.  Liberal 
wages  and  constant  work  may  be  depended  upon.  None 
need  apply  but  those  fully  competent  to  execute  work  in  the 
above  line  in  a masterly  style.  Letters,  post-paid,  address 
C.  A.,  Packet  Office,  Hull. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


WANTED  a permanent  situation  by  the 
Advertiser  as  FOREMAN  in  the  above  line,  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  stairs  and  handrails,  and  the 
superior  branches  of  joiner,  and  likewise  getting  out  work- 
ing drawings.  Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  post-paid,  to 
J.  D.,  at  No.  24,  Nelson-street,  Greenwich. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  PLASTERERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  middle- 
aged  man,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  to 
PLASTERER’S  WORK  in  GENERAL;  has  had  good  ex- 
perience in  the  whole  routine  of  plasterer’s  work  ; is  capable 
of  modeling  if  required,  or  any  thing  that  may  come  into  the 
above  business.  A respectable  reference  can  be  given. — 
Address  to  A.  B.,  No.  1,  Bloomburgh-terrace,  Vauxliall- 
bridge-road.  The  Advcrtizcr  has  no  objection  to  take  piece- 
work to  any  extent. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  of  considerable  experience  as 

Foreman  of  Carpenters  is  open  for  an  Engagement, 
or  would  have  no  objection  to  take  the  management  of  Saw 
Mills,  having  been  considerably  engaged  in  that  line. — 
Address,  J.  M.,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AGEN1LEMAN  who  has  bad  consider- 
able practice  for  some  years  in  the  above  professions, 
and  who  is  now  retiring  from  the  same  in  consequence  of 
having  received  an  advantageous  appointment,  is  willing  to 
treat  with  any  party  desirous  of  establishing  himself,  or  of 
extending  his  connection  for  the  disposal  of  the  business, 
together  with  the  lease  of  an  excellent  house,  most  eligibly 
situate  at  the  West-end  of  the  town,  having  extensive  offices. 
—For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  THOS.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Builder,  King-street,  Park-street,  Grosvcnor- 
square. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

THE  ADVERTISER  wishes  to  obtain 

a SITUATION  in  a three -branch  business,  as 
Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier.  Good  reference  to  be  had, — 
Apply  by  letter  to  J.  M.,  16,  West-street,  Commercial-road, 
Pimlico. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  a Younir  Man,  is 

desirous  of  engaging  himself  as  CLERK  in  an  office, 
thoroughly  understanding  the  routine  of  such  duties.  He 
would  make  himself  generally  useful,  possessing  a good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  business.  -Address,  post-paid,  J.  H., 
care  of  G.  Warburtou  and  Co.,  general  ironmongers,  146,  Tot- 
tenham Court-road. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  experienced  and  re- 
spectable man,  wishes  for  a rc-engagement  as  Super- 
intendent, or  otherwise,  in  the  construction  of  a line  of 
Railway.  He  can  produce  testimonials  of  character  and 
ability,  as  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  Survey- 
ing, Levelling,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  and  bridges 
connected  with  Railways.  lie  has  no  objection  to  going 
abroad.  Address  B.C.,  No.  6,  Union  Road,  Clapham  Rise, 
Surrey. 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining- 
some  rentals  to  collect.  The  utmost  diligence  would 
be  used  in  obtaining  payment ; and  also,  if  required,  lie 
would  devote  his  attention  to  the  letting  of  houses,  and  if 
so  employed  would  use  strict  caution  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  respectability  of  tenants.  The  most  unexceptionable 
references  will  be  given,  and  security  if  necessary.  A letter 
addressed  to  A.B.,  care  of  Mr.  Weller,  8,  Crown-street, 
Walworth,  will  meet  with  due  attention. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A PERSON  of  Experience  in  the  Building 

Business,  who  has  for  several  years  taken  the  entire 
charge  in  the  erection  of  public  and  private  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  is  desirous  of  a reengagement  in  a 
similar  or  other  capacity,  in  which  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  same  is  required,  either  in  Town  or  Country.— Address, 
A.  B.,  No.  50,  Ncwman-strect,  Oxford-street,  London. 

“ ADVANTAGEOUS' PARTNERSHIP.  “ 

AN  Opportunity  offers  to  become  a Partner 
in  an  old-established  House-decorating,  Gilding,  and 
Plumbing  business,  at  the  West-end,  with  the  view  to  the 
retirement  of  the  present  proprietor.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
at  command  from  1,500/.  to  2.000/. — Letters  addressed,  pre- 
paid, to  W.  X.,  care  of  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  British  and  Foreign 
Advertising  Office,  21,  Cathcrine-strect,  Strand,  from  prin- 
cipals only,  will  meet  attention. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  aged  30, 

is  desirons  to  obtain  a SITUATION  in  an  OFFICE, 
or  to  SUPERINTEND  WORKS.  He  has  a practical  know- 
ledge of  building,  and  is  capable  of  preparing  working  and 
other  drawings  ; being  desirous  of  improvement,  would  have 
no  objection  to  engage  for  a definite  period  upon  moderate 
terms.  Letters  addressed  to  W.  W„  46,  Herculcs-buildmgs, 
Lambeth,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  SURVEYORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  Meeting 
with  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER, 
and  GLAZIER,  or  to  Superintend  the  Works  Generally  in 
that  Department;  any  party  wishing  to  secure  the  service’s  of 
a responsible  and  Experienced  Person  will  find  a communi- 
cation prove  satisfactory.  Personal  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisers last  employer  can  be  had. — Address,  post-paid,  to 
T.  8.,  No.  46,  Newman-strcet,  Oxford-street,  London. — 
No  objection  to  the  Country. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.— NOTICE  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  3,  Trafalgar 
Square,  20th  January,  1846. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  will  hold  their  next  examination 
of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification 
for  the  Office  of  District  Surveyor  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
day  of  January,  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before 
the  26th  inst.  and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and 
any  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  or 
at  Mr.  WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Hol- 
born. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
April,  July,  and  October,  orat  such  other  periods  as  shall  be 
appointed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 
Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.,  bound, 

PROCEEDINGS  under  the  METROPO- 

LITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT  : containing  a collection 
of  Awards  made  by  the  Official  Referees  ; the  Modifica- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  &c. ; and 
some  account  of  the  Office  established  under  that  Act.  Di- 
gested and  arranged  by  EDWARD  LA  WES,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

JOHN  WEALE.  59,  High  Holbom,  1845. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDER’S  PRICES 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1846.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  Ihe 
present  prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  be  most  important,  including  the  New  Building  Act,  a 
new  Plate,  shewing  the  sections  of  Walls  for  Dwelling- 
houses,  Warehouses,  &c.  also  a complete  list  of  surveyors. 
London:  Sold  by  WM.  JOY,  44,  Patemoster-row,  and  all 
B ooksellers. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  DECORATORS,  METAL 
FOUNDERS,  &c. 

MR.  SIBSON,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  GARRARD’S- 
Panton-street,  Haymarkot,  London,  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
wishes  to  olFcr  his  services  as  a General  Designer  and  Mo- 
deller, to  persons  engaged  in  the  architectural  and  decora- 
tive arts,  in  all  materials. — Address,  Aloe-cottage,  18,  Wcl* 
lington-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  London. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; nlso  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stork  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES'S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 
Beg  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have  always  on  hand,  at 
their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road,  City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  11.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH-WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Costings  of 
every  description  done  to  order.— BALLUSTERS. 

TO~ ARCH  IT  K CTS,  HU1L1)  ERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS.' 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories.  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


Decorative  art  society, 

No.  11,  Davics-street,  Berkeley-square.  A General 
Meeting  on  next  Wednesday  evening.  Conversazione. — 
Theme  (second  notice)—  “ Under  what  Circumstances  in 
Modern  Decoration  ought  the  Gothic  or  the  Italiau  style  to  be 
preferred  7” 

Visitors  admitted  by  free  tickets,  to  be  obtained  from  a 
member,  or  from  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-place.  Kensington. 


SURVEYING— UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

DURING  the  Months  of  February,  March, 

April,  and  May,  Professor  HARMAN  LEWIS,  M.A., 
will  conduct  an  elementary  course  of  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Surveying,  with  Field  Practice.  Lectures  :— Tuesday, 
7 to  8 ; Thursday,  7 to  9 ; Field  Practice  at  times  to  be  fixed 
at  meetings  of  the  class.  Fee  for  students  attending  the 
class  of  engineering,  5/. ; for  others,  6/. 

A.  DE  MORGAN,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts. 

CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 
January  17th,  1846. 


PROFESSOR  HARMAN  LEWIS,  M.A., 

will  commence  his  courses  by  an  introductory  lecture 
on  Monday,  February  2nd,  at  7 o'clock,  r.M.  The  subse- 
quent lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May,  in  two  divisions.  In  the  first 
year — Material,  Special  Construction,  and  Principles  of  Sur- 
veying ; in  the  second  year — Land  Engineering,  Hydraulics, 
Engineering,  and  various  engineering  questions.  Times  of 
lecture,  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  from  7 to  8 r.M. 
Fee  for  each  division,  5/.;  for  both  divisions  in  one  payment, 
9/.  A.  DE  MORGAN,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Arts.  ’ 

CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council, 
January  17th,  1846, 


THE  BUILDER. 


FINE  ARTS. 


13p  ?l?er 
SHair&ta’a 


Kopal 

Urttcrs  patent 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  pla- 
nes for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN  WEST, 
Patentee' 

“ This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  lie  em- 
ployed without  the  know  ledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2ds.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST.  2,  St.  James’s-walk'  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London  ; (fUlFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  74d.  8$d.  Is.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves. 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

GREAT  Reduction  in  the  Prices  of  Zinc 

and  Galvanized  Iron  at  J.  DORE’S  Manufactory,  17, 


Exmouth-stieet,  Clerkenwell. 

Chimney  Flees,  round  bottom  Is.  per  foot. 

Square,  ditto,  ditto Is.  3d.  ,, 

Malt-house  Cowls,  4s.  each. 


Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  2 in.,  4d.  per  foot;  2$  in., 
4 Jd . ; 3 in.,  5d. 

Flats  and  Cisterns,  44  per  foot , super. 

Day’s  Patent  Wind-guard,  aud  Kite’s  Patent  Ventilator. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-hridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


MORE  WOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

rT!  \V.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

X • lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  I RON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  AJ1  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE, ’46,  Bridge  House-plucc,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully- 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  £)oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  nnd  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent- street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheaihcd  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutt-  rs 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust.,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  'jiving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE- WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  &c. 

To  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others. 

M.  H.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road,  London, 
Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Blinds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior;  and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Hohand  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  Blinds 
Altered,  Renovated,  and  Refixed.  A variety  of  Flower- pot 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  and  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools;  Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  and 
ornamental. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.— 125,  ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
CITY. 

THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE  in  LONDON 

for  WROUGHT- 1 RON  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES.- 
JOHN  LEADBEaTER.  many  years  Manufacturer  for 
Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Bankers,  Mer- 
chants, Railway  Companies,  and  the  Public  generally,  are 
respectfully  informed  that  lie  has  constantly  on  SALE,  at 
his  Manufactory,  125,  Aldersgate-street,  City,  a large 
assortment  of  very  superior  WROUGHT-IRON  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES,  chests,  boxes,  and  doors  for  strong- 
rooms or  closets  ; the  whole  fitted  up  with  improved  de- 
tector locks,  throwing  from  two  to  twelve  bolts,  warranted 
of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  yielding  a positive 
security  to  cash,  books,  deeds,  plate,  &c.  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  fire,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced burglars,  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Made  to 
order  nt  the  shortest  notice,  at  his  Manufactory,  125, 
Aldersgate-street,  City. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CO  RUE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c„  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing. Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  Tn an  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  TnE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


TO  PLUMBERS  and  OTHERS.— f Bib 

or  Ball  Cocks,  27s.  per  doz.  ; Flat  handle  Closets 
28s.  6d.  each;  all  other  Brass  Goods  equally  cheap  at  W. 
SPEECHLEY’S,  75,  Broad-street,  Lambeth.— Also  FOR 
SALE,  a most  Economic  Ten  Horse-power  Steam-engine, 
and  Two  Breakers  with  a Dusting  Machine,  to  Supersede 
Carders  for  Flock  making. 


HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  tlicir  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


GAS  LAMPS,  FITTINGS,  &c. 

Anew  assortment  of  hy- 
draulic GAS  PENDANTS,  new  pattern  Opal 
Gas  Brackets,  &c. — C.  DEBAUFKR  and  SON  have  on  view 
a new  assortment  of  hydraulic  Gas  Sliding  Pendants,  opal 
and  brass  handsome  Gas  Brackets,  Gas  Pillars,  newest  pat- 
terns, and  Chandeliers,  at  their  Manufactory  and  Show- 
room, 10  and  11,  Crced-lnne,  St.  Paul’s;  adapted  for  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  private  houses.  — N.  8.  Architects, 
Builders,  &c.,  wishing  to  fit  up  at  shops,  houses,  &c.,  are  re- 
quested to  take  an  eaily  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock. 
—Estimates  given  from  5 lights  to  1,000  at  wholesale  prices. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  patent  hinges.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  modcrale  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletrec,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmorc-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
wanning  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-strect,  Cavendish-square. 


1%/rR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
It  A of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion , has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  beat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RIIENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s, 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9'ra*  4 ft. 

6/.  6 /.  15s.  61.  5s.  6/.  1 Os.  71* 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-in vented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings;  ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours;  roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  poods  at  f..ir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  arc  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


THE  BUILDER, 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Cl  REAVES’S  LIAS  CEMENT  and 

T GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME,  at  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  London,  and  Works,  Southam,  Warwickshire. 

Agent  for  Liverpool,  Mr.  WYLIE,  56,  Gloster-street;  ditto 
for  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  THOMPSON,  Back  King-street; 
ditto  for  Chester,  Mr.  J,  HARRISON,  Linen  Hall-street. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  hail  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-strect,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B. — This  Cement  bcingof  a light  colour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial  colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  6tucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  front 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it.  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  mav  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCQO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sca-sidc.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  pomt  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  partof  the  Kingdom,  may 
he  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemicn'  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNSam'  O.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  bin.  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  v.  11  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pun  tone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  1 1 is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Pai,  'cr,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situatii  i s. 

Mann  and  Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to 
the  following  spontaneous  letter,  just  received: — 

“ Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  17  Dec.,  1815. 

“ Messrs.  Mann  and  Co. 

Gentlemen, — I am  returning  to  you  three  empty  casks 
(two  cement  and  one  paint).  When  you  receive  them,  please 
to  forward  me  a statement  of  my  account,  and  1 will  remit 
you  the  amount.  I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cement 
will  answer.  The  front  of  my  building  has  now  been  finished 
some  months,  and  stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  very  much 
exposed  to  the  weather.  I have  not  painted  the  exterior 
walls  with  the  stucco  paint,  but  have  used  it  in  the  lobbies, 
and  it  seems  to  answer  well.  I finished  all  my  principal 
rooms  with  the  cement,  laid  on  thin  as  a lath  coat,  and 
although  the  house  was  only  commenced  last  April  (the  ex- 
terior walls  only  being  built),  it  is  now  papered  and  painted, 
and  I am  residing  in  it,  feeling  confident  that  from  finishing 
the  inner  walls  with  the  cement  the  paper  will  keep  dry,  and 
not  injure,  as  other  walls  do.  The  front  looks  well  and  has 
been  much  admired,  and  I think  many  will  adopt  it,  all  other 
cements  used  about  here  having  failed  in  oneway  or  other, 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LAMB,  Mayor  of  Newcastle-under- Lyne. 
P.S.  You  arc  at.liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this 
information,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  patentees. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson's 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell's  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


WALKER’S  WHITE  and  CLOUDED 

LIAS  LIME  STONE,  adapted  for  chimncy-pieces, 
hall  and  kitchen  floors,  hearth-stones,  steps,  and  staircase 
work,  and  every  other  purpose  to  which  Portland  stone  is 
applicable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  porous,  more 
durable,  more  easily  worked,  and  of  a more  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour,  than  the  lias  lime  stones  at  present  in  use, 
and  consequently  far  superior  also  to  Portland  stone  and 
others  of  a similar  nature  ; in  confirmation  of  which,  refer- 
ences of  great  respectability  can  be  given.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  procurable  in  blocks  or  slabs  of  larger 
dimensions  than  those  usually  brought  to  this  market,  and 
“ at  exceedingly  low  prices.” 

Specimens  to  be  seen  and  further  information  obtained  at 
the  “METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT  WHARF  ” (opposite 
Pratt-strcet)  Kings-road,  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  bv  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemangc,  which  mav  ne  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO- ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  intorm  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depflt.  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 

MENT  for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  16,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

XN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Sf.yssel  AsriiALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Scysscl  Alnhalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tarand  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  1.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seysscl  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  'it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Ciaridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Scyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


IVTIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  fid.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


BUXIjIJEXiS'  AND  CASVPETirTEES’  XKONIttOBTGESY  WAREHOUSE. 

THE  Proprietor  of  this  Establishment  has,  by  his  connections  with  the  most  extensive 
Manufactories,  selected  the  largest  and  best-suited  Stock  of  Builders’  Ironmongery  yet  offered  to  notice.  It  includes 
every  article  in  Ironmongery  suited  to  Building  purposes,  such  as  Locks,  Nails,  Screws,  and  every  requisite  for  internal 
fittings,  finishing,  and  decoration  ; also  Rain  Waicr  Pipe,  Sash  Weights,  and  all  kinds  of  Castings,  and  combines  (being 
entirely  new)  all  modern  improvements  in  principle  and  design.  The  Prices  throughout,  even  in  the  most  minute  article, 
have  been  the  object  of  the  strictest  economical  consideration,  the  profit  of  the  undertaking  being  anticipated  only  by  a 
large  return.  From  this  Stock  every  article  may  be  selected,  exactly  adapted  for  its  intended  use,  of  any  required 
quality  or  quantity,  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  Catalogues  of  Prices  had,  per  post  ton  prepaid  application,  enclosing 
posting-stamp),  at  19,  BLANDFORD  STREET,  MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  leading  from  BAKER 
STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE.  JOHN  YOUNG,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  Bame  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


the  PAErjciiiaAitfoar  iron  works, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale,  a large  as- 
sortment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
w “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
£ - aorta  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“SJ  inch  to  It  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS.  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SO UTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,"  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWINO  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  See.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  cffiur- 
esscncc,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  1 believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quautity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  "THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

" University  College,  25lh  October,  1815. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1815. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1841,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

" We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

••  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  wfiich  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1841,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
w ood  above  ndverted  to,  each  of  w hich  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  waa  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  arc 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
Bound.— (Signed  i “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Se c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre* 
taiy,  and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  63,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge, 


WESTBOURNE  SAW  MILLS. 

50J,  WESTBOURNE  STREET,  EATON  SQUARE, 
PIMLICO. 

JNEWSON,  having;  now  completed  his 
• improved  STEAM  MACHINERY,  begs  to  inform 
the  Public  that  he  is  enabled  to  execute  Sawing  in  all  its 
branches  with  the  greatest  dispatch,  and  at  such  charges  as 
he  trusts  will  ensure  to  him  a share  of  their  patronage. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  nt  Whitehall-Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Flect- 
wood-on-Wyrc,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton  ; and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  & c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  llid.  per  foot ; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
nt  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  See.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES'  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  lie  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gutc-strect  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  Sec.—' These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s. ; 2.}  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  Id.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s  ; White  Hard,  18s. ; Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


WALLTS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  w hich  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eatiDg  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot.,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAPER-HANGERS,  FAMILIES, 
AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL  at  his 

rooms,  No.  259,  High  Holborn,  on  Wednesday,  Jan. 
28,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  SECOND  PORTION  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Cohen’s  extensive  stock  of  Paper-hangings,  removed  from 
Fcnchurch-street ; comprising  upwards  of  5,000  pieces  of 
elegant  flocks  on  crimson  and  oak  grounds,  rich  gold  and 
satins,  varnished  papers,  Elizabethan  and  other  library  pat- 
terns, chintz  ; blended  ground  parlour,  bed-room,  marble, 
Gothic  staircase,  and  other  papers  of  various  descriptions. 
The  whole  of  this  stock  is  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
modern  design.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning 
of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  No.  100,  Fcnchurch-street, 
and  at  Mr.  BRAY’S  Rooms,  No.  259,  High  Holborn. 


BRICKS. 

For  sale,  at  Suffolk  wharf, 

James-street,  Camden  Town,  a quantity  of  white  and 
brimstone-coloured  facing  bricks,  paving  bricks,  coping  tiles, 
Sec.  Also,  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for  circular  flues. 
N.B.  The  Wharf  to  be  let. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  arc 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  Ncw-road,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 
GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Building  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  toMr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackville-strect,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds.  


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground,  belonging  to  the 
Clothworkers'  Company. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  PUBLIC  TENDER, 

for  80  years  (land-tax  redeemed),  about  3j  Acres  of 
Land,  well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  building  purposes, 
situate  on  the  cast  side  of  the  New  North-road,  Islington, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Regent’s  Canal.  For  particulars 
and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  Minciug-lane ; or  at  Mr.  Angell’s, 
the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-strcet,  Bedford-square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
January.  1846. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

CI,INS’THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  dcsirnblc  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  apoearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HAULS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a tine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these  1 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining  ; 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is  1 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically,  , 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced.  . 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Sec.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  64,  Stamford-strcet  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and  I 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of  1 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-strcct,  Covent- garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 


WESTBOURNE  TERRACE  TON- 

TINE.  In  3,700  Shares  of  100L  each.  Deposit,  10/.  . 

TRUSTEES. 

George  William  Anderson,  Esq.,  69,  Harley-street 
Samuel  Scott,  Esq.,  1,  Cavendish -square 
Charles  Wardell,  Esq.,  43,  Westboume-terrace. 

BANKERS. 

Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavcndisli-square 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Burgoynes,  Thrupp.  and  Clark,  160,  Oxford-street. 

Westboume-terrace  is  confessedly  one  of  the  finest  ranges 
of  buildings  in  the  metropolis.  Its  proximity  to  Hydc-park  ; 
and  Kensington-gardens,  great  width,  elevation,  and  gra-  ■ 
vclly  soil,  and  the  very  elegant  and  commodious  arrangement  I 
of  the  interior  of  the  mansions,  present  a combination  of  at- 
tractions which  must  render  it  a most  valuable  investment ; ; 
particularly  where  the  object  is  to  secure  a provision  for  a i 
child  or  children  ; because  by  nominating  such  child  or  1 
children  there  must  necessarily  be  a good  income  for  such  as  • 
survive.  , . . 

The  proprietor  of  every  share  of  100/.  will  have  the  privi-  - 
lege  of  nominating  one  life  at  any  time  previous  to  the  24th  1 
December,  18i6;  and  should  the  nominee  die  before  that  1 
day,  then  another  life  may  be  substituted,  so  that  all  the  r 
subscribers  may  be  on  equal  footing  on  the  25th  December, 
1846,  the  day  from  which  the  rents  will  be  receivable  by  the  1 
Company.  , , , . „ 

Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  ot  Messrs.  . 
Burgovncs  and  Co.,  160,  Oxford-street;  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
architect,  No.  2,  Conduit-street  West,  Hyde-park ; of  the  r 
Secretary  to  the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadnccdle-strcet ; and 
of  J.  Tippett,  34,  Westboume-terrace,  who  will  shew  the  ( 
houses.  


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  : 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  Se  H.  Cox,  Brothers,  . 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the  1 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County ; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office  1 
of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  in  1 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent- garden,  in  the  said  1 
County.— Saturday,  January  24,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  a Man  of  Business  Habits 

and  well-acquainted  with  the  Marble  Trade,  to 
Manage  the  Out-door  Department,  Take  Orders,  &c. — 
Apply  by  letter  only  to  P.  R.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.”— A 
Vacancy  for  an  Apprentice. 


A SURVEYOR  and  BUILDER  of  20 

years’  experience  in  Town  wishes  an  engagement.  He 
is  at  liberty  at  present,  and  would  devote  his  entire  atten- 
tion. References  o f the  highest  character,  &c.  The 
Country  not  objected  to.  Address  paid.  Office,  49,  Esscx-st., 
Strand. 


A CARPENTER  who  has  been  Enframed 

with  an  extensive  builder  for  the  Ten  Years,  as  an 
Out-door  Foreman,  and  having  a Practical  knowledge  of  the 
different  branches  required  in  Building,  is  desirous  of  en- 
gaging himself  with  an  Architect  or  Gentleman  in  a similar 
Situation. — Address,  W.  H.,  2,  Clipstone-street,  Portland- 
place. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS’  CLERKS. 

THE  Permanent  Assistance  of  an  Expe- 
rienced Person  is  required  in  an  Office  a few  miles 
from  Town,  who  perfectly  understands  construction,  mak- 
ing finished  and  working  drawings,  measuring  artifice 
works,  and  making  out  accounts,  &c. — Persons  answering 
this,  are  requested  to  state  their  age.  the  nature  of  their  ac- 
customed occupation,  and  amount  of  salary  required  for  their 
services. — Address,  post-paid,  A.  B.,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  OR 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  regularly 

educated  in  London  ns  an  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer under  eminent  masters  in  both  professions,  has  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  had  the  entire  management  of  an  archi- 
tect’s business,  and  understandsland  surveying  and  levelling, 
wishes  to  obtain  employment  in  London  in  either  of  the 
above  professions,  at  a fair  remuneration.  Satisfactory  tes- 
timonies as  to  character  and  ability,  and  references  to  par- 
ties for  whom  the  Advertiser  has  erected  buildings  and  made 
surveys,  will  be  given. — Address,  H.  N.,  care  of  Thos. 
Compton,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  51,  Moorgatc-street,  City. 


w 


ANTED  a DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply 

post-paid,  to  Mr.  JOHN  HAY,  St.  George’s 
Chambers,  Liverpool,  stating  terms  and  reference. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  an  engagement  as  Foreman  of 

Joiners  and  Carpenters,  or  superintending  of  build- 
ings, in  town  or  country,  by  a person  of  experience. — Ad- 
dress, pre-paid,  J.  W.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

ANTED  a HOUSE,  with  Premises, 

or  Premises  alone,  adapted  to  a Carpenter's  busi- 
ness, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-street,  between  Bond- 
street  and  Rnthbone-place. — Address,  B.  II.,  No.  14,  Dan- 
vers-street,  Chelsea,  stating  rent  and  size  of  premises. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a man  of  Good  Experi- 
ence, a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 
or  to  conduct  the  erection  of  buildings. — Apply  by  letter, 
post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  Wheatsheaf  Coffee  House,  Brick-lane, 
St.  Luke’s.  No  objection  to  take  piece-work  to  any  extent. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 
SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FORE- 
MAN in  Town  or  Country.  The  highest  testimonials  for 
ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given. — Address,  A.  Z.,  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent- garden. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser  a SITUA- 
TION as  Foreman  of  Plumbers,  Painters,  Glaziers, 
and  Paper-hangers  j has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  above  branches  : can  measure  and  estimate,  if  required. 
Apply  by  letter  to  D.  S.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  No. 
2,  York-street. 


TO  MASONS,  STONE  MERCHANTS,  &c. 

PARTNER  WANTED. — An  opportunity 

now  offers  for  a person  of  Business  Habits,  to  join  a 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  in  a most  lucrat’ve 
concern  as  Masons,  Stone  Merchants,  and  extensive  Marble 
Works.  The  business  is  Old  Established,  of  a first-rate  de- 
scription and  is  still  increasing  ; the  ill-health  of  one  of  the 
Proprietors  being  the  sole  cause  of  this  opportunity  occur- 
ring. The  parly  must  be  prepared  to  place  from  3,0001.  to 
4,000/.  in  the  business,  and  the  most  satisfactory  references 
will  be  given  and  required.  Applicants  stating  real  name 
and  address  may  learn  further  particulars  by  applying  to 
Messrs.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE,  Auctioneers,  Coal 
Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BUILDERS. 

J THOMAS,  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

• formerly  of  Park-place,  Kennington-cross,  and 
latterly  of  Cold-harbour-lane,  Camberwell,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  his  friends  that  his  business  is  now  car- 
ried on  at  his  offices,  47,  Blackman-street,  Bow,  and  at  5, 
Bath-place,  Londonderry-road,  Camberwell  (near  Cold-har- 
bour-lane). J.  T.  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  he  has  received 
during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been  in  business,  and  trusts, 
by  a continuance  of  perseverance  and  study,  to  merit  iheir 
future  favours,  assuring  them  the  greatest  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  all  business  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Every  description  of  artificers'  work  measured 
and  valued  ; disputed  works  adjusted,  quantities  taken  off 
and  supplied,  and  estimates  rendered  on  the  shortest  notice. 
J.  T.  has  now  several  very  desirable  Plots  of  Ground  to  Let 
to  builders,  when  money  will  be  advanced  if  required. 


TO  BUILDERS,  LANDLORDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

RCHATER  solicits  attention  to  bis 

• extensive  ASSORTMENT  of  PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, which  he  is  SELLING  at  very  reduced  prices, 
adapted  to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  his  painted 
marble  paper  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and 
oak  papers  for  halls  and  staircases.  Patterns  forwarded  for 
inspection,  and  estimates  given  in  town  or  country. — 45, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  owner  re- 
tiring, an  old-established  business  in  the  above  trades, 
lease  18  years,  at  a very  moderate  rent  of  4(5/.  per  annum, 
containing  dwelling-house,  stabling,  and  extensive  range  of 
workshops,  distinct  for  each  trade,  140  feet  in  depth  ; ave- 
rage number  of  hands  employed  through  the  year,  twelve. 
Clear  profits  about  550/.per  annum. — For  further  particulars, 
address  H.,  65,  Regent-street. 


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground,  belonging  to  the 
Clothworkcrs'  Company. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  PUBLIC  TENDER, 

for  80  years  (land-tax  redeemed),  about  Acres  of 
Land,  well  adapted  in  all  respects  for  building  purposes, 
situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  North-road,  Islington, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Regent's  Canal.  For  particulars 
and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  at 
Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr.  Angell’s, 
the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
January,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  finishing  of  Twenty  Fourth-rate  Houses,  can 
see  the  plans  and  specifications  by  applying  at  Mr.  Flower’s 
office,  5,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Tenders  to  be 
delivered  on  Friday,  Feb.  6th.  The  money  to  be  advanced 
as  the  works  proceed. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  VATCH  CLUB,  RYDE. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  a House  for  the  above  Club,  at 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  may  see  the  plans,  specifications,  and 
conditions,  on  and  after  the  5th  February  next,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4 o’clock,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Club-room,  Ryde,  to  Mr.  Hy.  DIXON,  Stationer,  194, 
Strand,  London,  and  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  HUNTLY, 
Architect,  Dovor. — The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  tender.  Materials  can  be 
landed  direct  on  the  spot.  All  tenders  to  be  addressed  to 
G.  G.  DOWNES,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Victoria 
Yatcli  Club,  at  Ryde,  and  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the 
l6th  of  February  next,  and  indorsed  “ Tenders  for  Club- 
house, Ryde.” 

Ryde,  22nd  January,  1 S 46. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a Valuable  Collection  of 

Plaster  Casts,  particularly  useful  to  amateur  Carvers 
and  Modellers.— Apply  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  and 
2 and  4,  at  No.  3,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  CARCASES  of  a 

PAIR  of  SEMI-DETACHED  SECOND-RATE 
COTTAGES,  situate  in  the  best  part  of  St.  John's  Wood  ; 
lease,  75  years ; ground-rent,  10/.  per  house;  sewcrmadc. — For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  FISHER,  Estate  and  gene- 
ral Agency  Office,  11,  York-placc,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  advantageous 

terms,  the  old-established  business  of  a Builder,  situ- 
ate in  a good  market-town,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  A 
capital  of  about  1,500/.  would  be  requisite  to  carry  on  tho 
concern. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  V.  J.  COLLIER, 
3,  Moorgate-street. 

BRICKS  FOR  SALE. 

A FEW  HUNDRED  THOUSANDS  of 

good  full-sized  STOCKS,  at  Bell  Green,  Sydenham, 
about  a mile  from  the  Dartmouth  Arms  and  Sydenham  Sta- 
tions on  the  Croydon  Railway.  To  a purchaser  of  the  whole, 
or  a large  quantity,  a liberal  discount  will  be  allowed,  as  tho 
proprietor  is  about  to  dispose  of  the  field.— Apply  on  the 
premises,  or  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  13,  Cliarles-street,  Grosvenor- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Building  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  some  eligible  Plots,  within 

6d.  omnibus  ride  of  town,  having  a frontage  to  tha 
high  road,  screened  by  beautiful  timber  trees.  Advances 
may  be  had  if  required.  Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen, 
upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapcl- 
place,  Cavendisli-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Leases,  at  Low 

Ground  Rents,  Freehold  Land,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  Marine  Villas  of  the  First  Class,  in  a fashionable 
and  highly  improving  resort  on  the  South  Coast  of  England, 
where  lamilies  of  the  first  distinction  arc,  even  during  the 
Winter  season,  obliged  to  leave  for  want  of  sufficient  re- 
sidences. Great  facilities  will  be  given  to  Builders  by  the 
Proprietor.  Splendid  Bricks  are  made  on  the  Estate. — For 
Particulars,  apply  to  ROBERT  FURNISS  LONG,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  27,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  I i ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  ot  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  Til. F.S  and  MO>AIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehuu-e,  9,  Albinn- 
p la'  e.  Surrey  side  ol  Blacklriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agcms.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture. slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &r. _ _ 

HIE  1 ILE8  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
a*  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
ckslield--street.  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place;  or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies. and  elsewhere. 


KKENE'S  PATENT  MAKBLE  CEMENT. 

WI  THOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  unca'led  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KKENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  be'ore  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park.  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
Other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  sk'rtititt  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  o>  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Putentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  «c  SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  And  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acias.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  pojscsses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  maybe  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archiiraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Sec. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  au  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Pans  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO/8  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEM  ENT. — The  lollowing  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  liamp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  wilh  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Band  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses, Which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  u-e  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requ  res  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,’’’ 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PA  I NT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lrad  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
beine  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
M ESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application. — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  eveu  i Aemost 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


ATKTNSON’S  CEMENT.- The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
•-’a.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holiand-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B. —This Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  pans  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 

REAVES  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  chndrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester — Mr.  J.  Harrison.  Linen  Hall-street. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT7which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J,  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Padding!  ou. 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


FINE  ARTS. 

*8  #tr  Koval 

iHaiEstg's  patent 

LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  PLA- 
NES for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN  WEbT, 
Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a lew  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s'  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2ns.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  Jnmes’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  hr  BAR. 
RlTTand  Co.,  173,  Fleet- strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  conhdence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  reffdy.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22.  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  ’ PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walk*. 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
Citv-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the Seyssel  AsPHALTEhad  heen  specified  for,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Putent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  "Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  heen  used, 
os-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
een  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company, 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

•**  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  abore  advertisement,  it 
may  he  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  hy  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Aspualte  ” was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Besi  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose.  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.perlb. 

Foreign,  oitto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


23j>  ffirr  iTlaRsty’s 


Ivogal  ILettcrs  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufactunu  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  TOR.  ROOTING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  ROOFING  FELT,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  great  Agricultura 
Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  tub  piuze,  for  being  the  best  and.  cheapest  article  for 
Roofing.  Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
a non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  he  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  wilh  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  It,  with  TESTIM  ON1ALS,  some  of  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  tree 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  & c.,  U also  manufactured,  by  which  ■ sving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIR1  CT  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  routs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  only  works  in  Great  Britain  whe*e  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories, 
LA  MB’S- BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON.  A Specimen  Roof  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory.  A liberal  Discount 
allowed  to  the  Trade.  _ 


THE  PABSLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 
, WMl1  find  81  thi®  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 

FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  1 in  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epcrgnes,  Sec.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  ft  COMPANY,  53,  Baker-street,  Portmun-square,  London, 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINQES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
ower  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
y F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  patent  hinges.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  agate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collingeand  Co's  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER),'is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
fast  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appea'ancc.  The  public  mav  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating  churches,  hospitals,  factories,  theatres, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  club-houses,  shops,  bed-rooms, 
smoking-rooms,  school-rooms,  nurseries,  stables,  larders, 
kitchens,  offices,  ships,  mines,  vaults,  tunnels,  See.  Also 
for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
Otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  externnl  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
K disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
(0  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky- light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooins,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  Jabout  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  and  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would 
be  only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  ascend,  but  if 
the  room  be  found  too  cold  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
ble  iu  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  Sec.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  nt  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, Ike.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
sink  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places:  — 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace,  Walmer  Castle,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club,  White’s  Club,  Travellers’  Club,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  Parthenon,  Wyndham,  Array  and 
Navy,  Senior  United  Service,  Junior  United  Service,  Ad- 
miralty, British  Museum,  Somerset  House,  Custom  House, 
Mint,  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  H.  M.  Salamander,  Trinity 
House,  Ordnance,  Greenwich  Hospital,  Christ's  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Surrey  Lunatic 
Asylum,  New  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House,  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Haberdashers’  Hull,  Dyers’  Hall, 
Grocers’  Hall,  Armourers’  Hall,  Weigh  House  Meeting- 
house, Hanover-square  Rooms,  Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Grand  Cigar  Divan, 
Strand’  City  Club,  and  many  other  Public  Buildings  in 
Town  and  Country,  as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  Licenses  granted  for  Manufac- 
turing the  above.  Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating 
and  Warming  Buildings  of  every  description, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswcll-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

fid.  7$d.  8$d.  is.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  1 6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  “s.  fid.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  6d.,  "d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  arc  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  (his  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  beg;s  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

e lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  meial  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  reicrcnces  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


iHajr0t|>’6 


iJogal 

betters  patent. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  w ell  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
rooting  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-atreet. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

GREAT  Reduction  in  the  Prices  of  Zinc 
and  Galvanized  Iron  at  J.  DORE’S  Manufactory,  17, 
Exmouth-sticet,  Clerkenwell. 


Chimney  Flues,  round  bottom  Is.  per  foot. 

Square,  ditto,  ditto. ...  Is.  3d.  ,, 

Malt-house  Cowls,  4s.  each. 

Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  2 in.,  4d.  per  foot ; 24  in.. 
4Jd.  ; 3 in.,  5d. 

Flats  and  Cisterns.  4$  per  foot , super. 

Day’s  Patent  Wind- guard,  and  Kite’s  Patent  Ventilator. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J . L.  BENIIAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

HOT  WATER  APpTrATUsT—  The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others,  is 
respectfully  requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  stair  cases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  green-houses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  Sec.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings  have  been 
heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom  they  were 
executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfaction,  also 
their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  improved 
wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  he 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN  FOWLER, 
63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  beg*  to 
inform  scientific  persona  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  bv  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

O IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  See.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-RaDges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3L  13s.  31.  16a.  4 1.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  flin.  4ft. 

5 1.  Si.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  — 

DOORS,  Sec. 

Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
By  C.  W.  WATERLOW,  — " - 
121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq.  . 

Best  Materials. — Lowest  Prices.  — 1 -J-.J1 

Terms:  Cash.  

Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count  - 
ing-bouse;  if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE-WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  &c. 

To  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others. 

M.  H.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road,  Loudon, 
Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Blinds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior ; and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Holland  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  Blinds 
Altered,  Renovated,  and  Refixeu.  A variety  of  Flower-pot 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  and  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools;  Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  and 
ornamental. 

VENETIAN  BLINDS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN 4,  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN- FI  ELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-tields.  Where  may  be  bad,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wrn.  BENN1NG 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
ristcr-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents.  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


THE  BUILDER 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  12mo.  price  4s.  6d„  bound. 

PROCEEDINGS  under  the  METROPO- 
LITAN BUILDINGS  ACT:  containing  a collection 
of  Awards  made  bv  the  Official  Referees  ; the  Modifica- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  Ac. ; and 
some  account  of  the  Office  established  under  that  Act.  Di- 
gested and  arranged  by  EDWARD  LAWES,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom,  1845. 


Just  published,  in  one  vol.,  price  12s. 

THE  LAWS  relating  to  BUILDINGS; 

comprising  the  New  Building  Act — Fixtures — Insu- 
rance-Dilapidations —and  Actions  on  Builders’  Bills  ; by 
THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  barrister-at-law,  and  GEORGE 
TATTERSALL,  surveyor,  with  a copious  Glossary  of  Tech- 
nical Terms,  peculiar  to  building.  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous Engravings. 

Also,  bv  the  same  authors,  second  edition,  price  3s.  6d. 
The  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT, 

with  Notes  and  Coses,  explanatory  of  its  Law  and  Practice. 
E.  LUMLEY,  56,  Chancery-lane,  and  all  booksellers. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

UNDER  AN  EXECUTION. 

MR.  WARE,  of  Kinfisland-road,  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  his  rooms,  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  3rd,  at  1,  about  500  Pieces  of  Modern  PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, the  whole  without  reserve.— May.  be  viewed  the  morn- 
ing of  sale,  and  catalogues  hadatthe  offices  of  the  auctioneer. 
l62,  Kingsland-road 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDER’S  PRICES 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1846.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the 
present  prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  be  most  important,  including  the  New  Building  Act,  a 
new  Plate,  shewing  the  sections  of  Walls  for  Dwelling- 
houses,  Warehouses,  Ac.  also  a complete  list  of  surveyors. 
London:  Sold  by  WM.  JOY,  44,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


GOTHICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

Just  Published,  No.  20,  royal  4to.,  Price  2s.  fid. 

A N ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK  ARCH I- 

TECTURE.  illustrated  hy  DRAWINGS,  made 
from  ACTUAL  MEASUREMENT  of  EXISTING  EX- 
AMPLES throughout  ENGLAND,  and  carefully  delineated 
to  SCALE  by  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON, 
Architects,  11,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand. 

Review.—"  This  is  essentially  a practical  work,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor,  the  amateur,  and 
the  workman.  The  engravings  are  remarkably  well  finished 
and  the  mouldings  and  outlines  sharp  and  so  well  defined, 
that  any  work  maybe  executed  from  them.” — Era. 

Pelham  Richardson,  23,  Comhill. 

PUBLISHED  BY~HER  MAJESTY’S  COMMAND. 
This  Day  are  Published,  small  folio,  31s.  6d.  plain  ; coloured 
5 !.  5s.  cloth. 

THE  DECORATIONS  of  the  GARDEN 

PAVILION  in  the  GROUNDS  of  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE  : Fifteen  Plates,  by  L.  Gruner.  With  Descrip- 
tions, by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Also,  by  Mr.  Gruner, 

FRESCO  DECORATIONS  and  STUCCOES  of  CHUR- 
CHES, PALACES,  and  VILLAS  in  ITALY,  during  the 
15th  and  1 6th  Centuries.  Price  60  Guineas  fully  coloured. 
26  Guineas  partly  coloured,  and  4 Guineas  plain,  with 
coloured  Key. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  ; 
and  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi. 


Just  Published,  price  Sixpence. 

rpHE  FALLACIES  of  BUILDING  SO- 

■ CIETIES;  a letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Sherman, 
Patron  of  the  Dessenters'  and  General  Building  and  Benefit 
Societies,  Surrey  Chapel,  London ; shewing  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  lenders  in  these  Societies  should  receive 
the  exorbitant  interest  promised  to  them,  except  by  exact- 
ing an  oppressive  rate  of  interest  from  the  borrowers. — 
By  PLAIN  FIGURES. 

" My  Sons,  says  a Kentucky  Jonathan,  nre  such  smart 
lads,  that  when  locked  up  in  a room  by  thems  elves,  they 
traded  together,  with  their  shoes,  jackets,  and  hats,  till  in  a 
very  short  time  they  had  cleared  more  than  a dollar  apiece.” 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Newbury  : J 
Blacket. — 1846. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WM.  BANGHAM,  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER,  7,  Stockbridge- terrace,  cornerof 
Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  they 
can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the 
lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained 'full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  Ac.  Horses, 
Coaches.  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  Ac.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  stock  of  a Furnishing  Iron- 
monger, consisting  of  Register  and  other  Stoves,  Kitchen 
Ranges,  Fire-irons,  Fenders,  Tin  and  Iron  Ware,  with  the 
Fixtures,  two  Forges,  Bellows,  quantity  of  Shelving,  the 
Glazed  Front,  Plate*Gla3s  Doors,  Ac.,  Ac. 

MR.  JENKINS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION,  on  the  premises,  No.  26,  Ludgate-hill,  on 
Thursday,  the  5th  of  February,  at  twelve,  in  consequence  of 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Register  Stoves,  with  cast  and 
bright  fronts,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Ovens,  Hot  Air  Stoves,  Fen- 
ders and  Fire-irons,  Hot-water  Dishes  and  Plates,  with 
sundry  'articles  of  Tin  and  Iron  Ware.  May  be  viewed  on 
Wednesday  and  Morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on 
the  Premises  and  of  Mr.  JENKINS,  auctioneer  and  valuer, 
No.  2,  Exeter-street,  Strand. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

1\/fR.  CHADWICK,  in  conjunction  with 
1\JL  MR.  PULLEN  and  SON,  are  instructed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  South  Western  Railway'  Metropolitan  Ex- 
tension, to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Monday, 
2nd  February,  at  12  o’clock,  the  SOUND  MATERIALS 
OF  FIVE  HOUSES,  being  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16, 
Union-place,  Church-street,  Lambeth  ; consisting  of  sound 
Stock-bricks,  Timber,  Deal  Floor  Posts,  Quartering,  Par- 
titions, six  Panel  Doors,  Sashes,  Box  and  Shutters,  several 
tons  of  Lead,  York  Paving,  Slates,  Pumps,  and  Lead  Cistern, 
Stoves,  Coppers,  and  Kitchen  Ranges.  On  view  Saturday  and 
morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  had.'of  Messrs.  BURCHAM  and 
DALRYMPLE,  15,  Bedford-row;  W.  TITE,  Esq.,  St, 


lane.  Charing  Cross. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Rniling  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
l£  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 

Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6.  Bankside,  Southwark. 

MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 

BEG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 
always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH-WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order. — BALLUSTERS. 


HOWARD’S  TRACING  PAPERS  liav 

now  very  generally  gained  the  character  of  supe- 
riority ; every  possible  attention  is  given  to  its  manufacture, 
and  the  utmost  confidence  maybe  placed  in  its  quality.  Sam- 
ple books,  containing  the  various  kinds  from  the  substance 
of  drawing-paper  to  tfie  thinest,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent 
per  post  free. 

No.  23,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

• Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall 
Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash- 
pit, Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.  Ac. ; 
all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices.— CAST- 
IRON  UPSETS. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Manufactured  hy  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfielda,  London. 

THE  CALIGRAPHIC  PENCILS  have 

been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  are  the  result  of 
many  experiments  ; and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
de  gree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
gyit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
tint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  hy 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  tin 
present  time,  and  arc  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  to 
all  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils — 

H,  HH.  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*  ....  4s.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB 8s.  „ 

BBBB  12s.  „ 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 
counting-house  use. 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  or 
Teachers. 

May  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
sellers, Ac. 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  a highly  finished  and 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  he  stamped 
on  both  sides,  “ Caligraphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Son, 
London,” 

*«*  The  usual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers, 
Ac.  A Show  Box  Gratis  with  an  order  for  a gross  of 
Pencils. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY. ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURUHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  hy  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  hack  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Ac.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  bv  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of 
"THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 


ROYAL  ADELAIDE  GALLERY,  Low- 

ther  Arcade,  West  Strand. — During  the  week,  the 
magnificent  Tableaux  Vivans  of  Professor  Keller,  after  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Masters  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
will  be  continued  every  Morning  and  Evening : The  New 
Model  of  Nickel’s  Compressed  Air  Railway,  and  Pilbrow’s 
Atmospheric  Railway,  will  also  be  continually  exhibited 
daily  ; an  entirely  new  entertainment  by  Mr.  J.  Russell,  en- 
titled an  Hour  of  Table-talk,  enlivened  with  Songs  and 
Anecdotes,  will  be  given  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  during  the  week  ; the  Concert  and  Singing  every 
evening,  with  various  other  Attractive  and  Instructive  Ex- 
hibitions.— Admission  One  Shilling.  Schools  Half-price. 


GAS  LAMPS,  FITTINGS,  Ac. 

Anew  assortment  of  hy- 
draulic GAS  PENDANTS,  new  pattern  Opal 
Gas  Brackets,  Ac.— C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  have  on  view 
a new  assortment  of  hydraulic  Gas  Sliding  Pendants,  opal 
and  brass  handsome  G'as  Brackets,  Gas  Pillars,  newest  pat- 
terns, and  Chandeliers,  at  their  Manufactory  and  Show- 
room, 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s;  adapted  for  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  private  houses.  — N.B.  Architects, 
Builders,  Ac.,  wishing  to  fit  up  at  shops,  houses,  Ac.,  ore  re- 
quested to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock. 
— Estimates  given  from  5 lights  to  1,000  at  wholesale  prices. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—Lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily,  at  half-past-tbree,  and  on  the 
evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  nine 
o'clock.  A Lecture  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,  a working  Model  of  which,  carrying 
several  persons,  is  exhibiting  daily.  The  additions  to  the 
Opaque  Microscope,  Dissolving  Views,  and  Cbromatrope  are 
very  effective.  The  Physioscope.  Submarine  Experiments 
by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving  Bell.  Among  the  various 
additions  to  the  Working  Models  is  Coleman’s  new  American 
Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascending  and  descending  Inclined 
Planes.  A magnificent  Collection  of  Tropical  Fruits.  Mr. 
Downe,  the  celebrated  Flute-player,  will  take  part  in  the 
Music,  conducted  by  Dr.  Walhs.  Open  from  Eleven  to  half- 
past Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half-past  Ten  in  the  Evening. 
—Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Schools,  Half-price. 


DECEPTION  AND  FRAUD. 

THE  STOMACH  and  ENEMA  PUMPS, 

invented  by  J.  READ,  were  sanctioned  and  approved 
by  the  Roval  Collages  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession  in  this 
kingdom,  on  the  continents  of  Europe,  India,  and  America, 
(vide  "New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,”  and  the 
life  of  Sir  Astlev  Cooper).  This  distinguished  patronage  in- 
duce some  unprincipled  adventurers  to  palm  upon  the  public 
base  imitations  of  Read’s  Patent  Instruments,  which  has 
come  to  his  knowledge  from  the  number  of  paltry  instru- 
ments which  are  daily  sent  him  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  frequently  from  India,  for  repair  ; but  as  some 
protection  against  this  fraud,  J.  R.  has  instructions  from  the 
Hon.  East-India  Company  to  place  their  mark,  in  future, 
on  all  his  instruments  sent  to  their  presidencies.  But  in 
vain  may  an  humble  mechanician  attempt  to  defend  himself 
against  such  wholesale  fraud,  when  Enema  fountain  reser- 
voirs, with  the  incumbrance  of  chains,  stop-cocks,  Ac.,  are 
boldly  and  falsely  advertised  as  “ Read’s  Patent  Pumps,” 
which  have  no  such  incumbrances,  and  which  are  manufac- 
tured only  by  himself,  at  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly, 
where  they  may  be  seen  and  proved.— N.B.  None  are  ge- 
nuine except  stamped  with  the  words,  ” Read’s  Patent.” 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4-th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  mconveni- 
enccs  that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  'given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drams 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  Buch  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  he  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  hut  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  A H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  A 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County ; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  O thee 
of  "The  Buildee,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  m 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-gaxden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  January  31,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  about  3,500 

feet  of  second-hand  Iron  Rails,  with  nbout  500 
Chairs. — Letters  addressed  to  J.  BARTLETT,  Builder,  Rom- 
ford. Essex,  slating  price  per  ton,  and  weight  per  foot,  deli 
vered  in  London,  will  meet  immediate  attention. 


WANTED  an  Architectural  Draughtsman 
— Apply,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  JOHN  HAY,  St 
George’s  Chambers,  Liverpool,  stating  terms  and  reference. 


WANTED  a CLERK.— One  that  tho- 
roughly understands  keeping  builder’s  accounts  and 
making  out  estimates.  To  go  in  the  country. — Address, 
A.  B.,  nt  the  office  of"  The  Builder.” 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

WANTED  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  in  a 

good  town  a short  distance  from  London,  a draughts- 
man who  is  capable  of  making  and  finishing  dosigns,  and 
whose  respectability  and  character  can  be  relied  upon. — 
Apply,  post-paid,  stating  reference,  and  monthly  or  yearly 
salary,  to  W.  Y.  Z.,  post-office,  Reading. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a PLASTERER,  a Situa- 
tion : can  conduct  the  in  and  out-door  work  to  any 
extent,  having  of  late  been  employed  by  architects  and  gen- 
tlemen conducting  their  own.  Would  be  happy  to  mec 
with  an  engagement  in  town  or  country.  The  highestrefer 
cnce  can  be  given. — Direct  W.  B.  R.,  office  of  “The  Builder.’ 


WANTED  a Situation  with  a Builder,  by 

a Young  Man,  aged  27  : has  had  considerable  prac- 
tical experience  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  joinery,  includ- 
ing handrailing,  staircRsing,  shop-fronting,  &c.  ; is  also 
capable  of  getting  out  working  drawings,  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  perspective  views.  Ac.  Unexceptionable  reference 
Address  A.  M.  R.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A BUILDER  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  Regent’s-park,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business, 
has  a vacancy  in  his  office  for  a well-educated  Youth  of 
spectablc  connections  j after  a trial  it  is  expected  he  should 
he  articled. — Apply  to  Mr.  FULLER,  101,  Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park. 


TO  STATUARIES,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  excellent  Concern  TO  BE  DISPOSED 

OF  in  the  above  line,  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
London.  Coming-in  for  fixtures,  &c..  30 l.  The  stock  at  a 
valuation,  for  which  an  approved  bill  would  be  taken,  if 
required.— Apply  by  letter  only  (pre-paid)  to  Z.  P.,  2,  Sher- 
bourne-street,  Blandford-squarc. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  some  eligible  Plots,  within 

6d.  omnibus  ride  of  town,  having  a frontage  to  the 
high  road,  screened  by  beautiful  timber  trees.  Advances 
may  be  had  if  required.  Plans  and  Particulars  may  be 
1 application  to  Mr.  F *' lc,e  A“vs* — *■  ' '"L 

Cavcndish-squarc. 


f»TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  completed 

an  engagement,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  another  in 
an  engineer’s  or  architect’s  office.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  duties,  he  thoroughly  understands  land 
surveying  nnd  levelling. — Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  Staunton, 
stationer,  9,  Strand,  Charing-cross. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  SURVEYORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  meeting1 

with  an  engagement  as  Plumber,  Painter,  nnd  Gla- 
zier, or  to  superintend  the  work  generally  in  that  department. 
Any  party  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  a responsible 
and  experienced  person  will  find  a communication  prove 
satisfactory.  Personal  reference  can  be  had  in  town. — 
Address  T.  S.,  46,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  country. 

TIIE  Parents  and  Guardians  of  a Youth 
wish  to  apprentice  him  to  one  of  the  following,  or  any 
good  trade,  namely  Carpenter  nnd  Builder,  Cabinet-maker 
and  Upholsterer,  Grainer  and  Decorator,  Piano  Forte-maker, 
Brass  Finisher  and  Gas  Fitter.  Engineer  and  Machinist, 
Surgical,  Mathematical,  or  Optical  Instrument-maker.  A 
liberal  premium  will  be  given, — Apply  by  letter,  in  the  first 
instance,  J.  Y.,  No.  9,  Panton-square,  Arundel-street,  Hay- 
market.  


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &-c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

f/f \ /\\  1,  Am  well  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  nt  ll$d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  hest  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship, 


HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-huildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLI  NGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  nnd  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  he 
seen  at  Charles  Collingc  nnd  Co’s  Patent  Axletrec,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 

of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  he  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

e IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  & c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aud  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3 1.  13s.  31.  16s.  4 1.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — , , , 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6m.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  01. 6s.  6/.  108.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  nnd  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9.  Alhiou- 
plare,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  andtileB  for  fire-places,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newiv-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plnin  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depflt  at  22,  WHITEFK1ARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  foir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place;  or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


Decorative  art  society, 

No.  II,  Davies-street,  Bcrkeley-squarc.  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  11th.  General  Meeting.  Remarks  in  extension 
ot  the  recently  read  papers  on  Polychromatic  Decorations, 
will  lie  read  by  Mr.  Crabb,  in  which  Illuminated  Buildings 
at  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Agra  (with  illustrations  by  native  ar- 
tists; will  be  compared  with  those  of  subsequent  erection  in 
Europe.  E.C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-place.  Kensington. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WM.  BANGHAM, 

ruitNismxq  undertaker. 

7,  Stockbridge-terrace,  corner  of  Vauxliall  and  Pimlico 
roads,  begs  to  intorm  the  Trade  they  can  he  supplied  with 
every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the  lowest  furnishing 
prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  & c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

ORNAMENTAL  WIRE- WORK,  FLOWER-POT 
STANDS,  &c. 

To  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  Upholders,  and  others. 

M.  H.  BUSBY,  NEW  VENETIAN  HOUSE, 

7 and  8,  Anderson’s  Buildings,  City  Road,  London, 
Manufacturer  of  every  Description  of  Window  Bliuds 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  namely,  the  Spanish, 
Oriental,  Florentine,  Louvre,  and  Venetian  Sun  Shades, 
for  the  exterior ; and  Venetian  Dwarf,  Metallic  Gauze, 
Perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  Transparent,  Landscape,  and 
Holland  Blinds  on  Springs,  Patent  and  Common  Rollers 
for  the  Interior;  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts,  Plain  and 
Ornamental,  on  the  most  Improved  plans.  Old  BlindR 
Altered,  Renovated,  and  Refixed.  A variety  of  Flower-pot 
Stands  always  Ready.  Rustic,  Portable,  and  other  Garden 
Seats  and  Stools;  Wire-work  for  every  purpose  useful  and 

°rna  VENETIAN  BLINDS  FOR  EXPORTATION, 


THE  BUILDER 


CAEN  STONE 

LUARP  and  REEDHAM  have  a <j’iantit\ 
of  the  thove  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange.  which  may  he  inspected  at  the 
Norwai  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.  Furrber  particu- 
Jars  at'  Me.  G.  GATKS’,  18.  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE. 
SOUTHWARK. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tect*, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  shemhed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  1 hem- 
selves)  of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COR  PE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machincrv,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  binges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BAHS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS.  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS.  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters.  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageoua  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 

dress,  or  will  be  forwarded  on 

— J application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  the  common 

PLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OP 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
strains  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHU  ITERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  Hescriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester — Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park.  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
- declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

^ JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  Hakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proot  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


ATKTNSON’S  CEMENT. — The  publie-is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  heen  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  burhel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.  — This  Cement  being  of  a light  colour,  requires  no  arti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

GREAT  Reduction  in  the  Prices  of  Zinc 

and  Galvanized  Iron  at  J.  DORE’S  Manufactory,  17, 


Exmouth-stieet,  Clerkenwell. 

Chimney  Flees,  round  bottom  Is.  per  foot. 

Square,  ditto,  ditto Is.  3d.  „ 

Molt-house  Cowls,  4s.  each. 


Rain-water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  2 in.,  4d.  per  foot;  2$  in., 
4jd.  ; 3 in.,  5d. 

Flats  and  Cisterns,  4$  per  foot , super. 

Day’s  Patent  Wind- guard,  and  Kite’s  Patent  Ventilator. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED  TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
e lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
vcmilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  Loudon. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships'  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE, ’46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  j also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 
MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 

BEG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 
always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH- WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order. — BALLUSTERS. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery,  Low. 

ther  Arcade,  West  Strand.— During  the  week,  the 
magnificent  Tableaux  Vivans  of  Professor  Keller,  after  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Masters  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
will  be  continued  every  Morning  and  Evening  : The  New 
Model  of  Nickel’s  Compressed  Air  Railway,  and  Pilbrow’s 
Atmospheric  Railway,  will  also  be  continually  exhibited 
daily  ; an  entirely  new  entertainment  by  Mr.  J.  Russell,  en- 
titled an  Hour  of  Table-talk,  enlivened  with  Songs  and 
Anecdotes,  will  be  given  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  during  the  week  ; the  Concert  and  Singing  every 
evening,  with  various  other  Attractive  and  Instructive  Ex- 
hibitions.— Admission  One  Shilling,  Schools  Half-price. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

TION.— Lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily,  at  half-past-three,  and  on  the 
evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  nine 
o’clock.  A Lecture  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bachhoffner,  a working  Model  of  which,  carrying 
several  persons,  is  exhibiting  daily.  The  additions  to  the 
Opaque  Microscope,. Dissolving  Views,  and  Chromatropc  are 
very  effective.  The  Physioscopc.  Submarine  Experiments 
by  means  of  the  Diver  and  Diving  Bell.  Among  the  various 
additions  to  the  Working  Models  is  Coleman’s  new  American 
Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascending  and  descending  Inclined 
Planes.  A magnificent  Col. ection  of  Tropical  Fruits.  Mr. 
Downe,  the  celebrated  Flute-player,  will  take  part  in  the 
Music,  conducted  by  Dr.  Wallis.  Open  from  Eleven  to  half- 
past Five,  and  from  Seven  to  half-past  Ten  iu  the  Evening. 
— Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Schools,  Half-price. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

g A LW  AYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

o » SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

gg  ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  al, 
Jj  2 aorta,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
H a.  i inch  to  M inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flata. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-atreet, 
Weatminster. 


PREPARED  FLOOR1NC  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTH WARK-B RIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
esaence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis's  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  ns  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quautity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  iobre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

11  We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

•'  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844.  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
"To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  & c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brorapton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Sc c.  See.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg;  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on- Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


HOWARD’S  TRACING  PAPERS  have 

now  very  generally  gained  the  character  of  supe- 
riority ; every  possible  attention  is  given  to  its  manufacture, 
nnd  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  quality.  Sam- 
ple books,  containing  the  various  kinds  from  the  substance 
of  drawing-paper  to  the  thinest,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent 
per  post  free. 

No.  23,  Great  Russell-strect,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS1  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  qnd  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


TIIOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  cither  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION  for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act.  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS.  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


CALIGRAPHIC  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL. 
Manufactured  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  23,  Church-street, 
Spitalfields,  London. 

THE  CALIGRAPHIC  PENCILS  have 

been  invented  by  E.  WOLFF  and  SON,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  labour.  They  are  the  result  of 
many  experiments  ; and  every  effort  that  ingenuity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  made  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  the  profession  may  rely  upon  their 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  perfectly  free  from 
grit ; and  for  richness  of  tone,  depth  of  colour,  delicacy  of 
tint,  and  evenness  of  texture,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by 
the  best  Cumberland  Lead  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  every  other  de- 
scription of  pencil  now  in  use. 

The  Caligraphic  Pencils  will  also  recommend  themselves  to 
ill  who  use  the  Black  Lead  Pencil  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
fessional importance  or  recreation,  by  their  being  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  other  pencils— 

H,  HH,  HHH,  HB,  B,  BB,  F,  FF,  W*  ....  4s.  per  doz. 

BBB,  EHB 8s.  „ 

BBBB  12s.  „ 

* This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended  for  writing  and 


counting-house  use. 

An  Allowance  on  every  Gross  purchased  by  Artists  or 
Teachers. 

May  be  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmen,  Stationers,  Book- 
sellers, & c. 

A single  Pencil  will  be  forwarded  as  a sample,  upon  the 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  the  amount. 

Caution. — To  prevent  imposition  n highly  finished  and 
embossed  protection  wrapper,  difficult  of  imitation,  is  put 
round  each  dozen  of  Pencils.  Each  Pencil  will  be  stamped 
on  both  sides,  “ Caligiaphic  Black  Lead,  E.  Wolff  and  Son, 
London,” 

*,*  The  usual  trade  allowance  to  stationers,  booksellers, 
&c.  A Show  Box  Gratis  wi*h  an  order  for  a gross  of 
Pencils. 


23y  fHajesty’s 


Koyal  Hctters  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 


With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ; the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  & c.,’  Sec.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square ; its  advantages  are — CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


23y  fger  jHajfsty's 


Hvoyal  Uetters  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  every  minute  portion  of  the  Paper  entirely  Impervious  to  Water.  To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists 
water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling  it,  the  water  will  evaporate  with- 
out appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  Roofs  of  Houses  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  a great  saving  of  Timbers  ; it  may 
be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also  an  effectual  preventa- 
tive against  the  effects  of  Damp  from  Walls  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and  Damp  Floors,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  at  6d.  per  Square  Yard,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


TEE  PAWK3.I3KMOIJ  IROSJ  WORSES, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public  at  prices  cons.derably  below ^ the  usual  enurges.  The 
Pronru-tors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Conner  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessel,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  *re.  &c.  The  plan  odopted  b,  the  Proprietor,  of  affining  the  pr.ee  to  e.eh  .rt.cle  for 
cash,  enables  .11  purchaser!  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermic  Stov.  is  in  daily  operation,  1 HOltPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 
from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  raav  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey. 

BRICKS. 

For  sale,  at  Suffolk  wharf, 

James-street,  Camden  Town,  a quantity  of  white  and 
brimstone-coloured  facing  bricks,  paving  bricks,  coping 
f iles,  &c.  Also,  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for  circular 
flues.  N.B.  Part  of  the  Wharf  to  be  let. 


BRICKS  FOR  SALE. 

A FEW  HUNDRED  THOUSANDS  of 

good  full-sized  STOCKS,  at  Bell  Cireen,  Sydenham, 
about  a mile  from  the  Dartmouth  Arms  and  Sydenham  Sta- 
tions on  the  Croydon  Railway.  To  a purchaser  of  the  whole, 
or  a large  quantity,  a liberal  discount  will  be  allowed,  as  the 
proprietor  is  about  to  dispose  of  the  field.— Apply  on  the 
premises,  or  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  13,  Charles-street,  Grosvcnor- 
square. 

REGENT-STREET — Extensive  Premises 

TO  LET.  suitable  for  a Carpenter,  Cabinet-maker, 
Upholsterer.  Builder,  or  any  business  requiring  great  space, 
situated  within  two  or  three  doors  of  this  first-rate  thorough- 
fare. These  premises  consist  of  several  tiers  of  workshops, 
which  are  warmed  with  hot  water,  and  gas  laid  on,  two  large 
yards  with  cart  entrance,  saw-pits,  hot  room  for  drying 
wood,  dwelling-house.  &c.  &c.,  to  be  let  together  or  a part 
thereof. — For  particulars  inquire  of  Messrs.  DRUCE  and 
Co.,  4,  King-street,  Portinan-squarc. 

BRICK  EARTH.— HESTON,  MIDDLESEX,  CLOSE 
TO  THE  DEPOT  AND  GRAND  J UNCTION  CANALS. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession, 
a Field,  containing  four  acres,  more  or  less,  called 
North  Hyde  Close,  consisting  of  superior  brick  earth,  with 
malm,  calculated  to  make  the  best  description  of  grey  stock 
hricks  ; access  from  the  field  to  the  canal  can  be  given, 
where  barges  may  deliver  ashes  and  breeze,  and  receive  the 
bricks,  by  means  of  wheelbarrows  only,  without  the  aid  of 
carts  and  horses. — For  further  particulars  apply  personally 
at, No.  60,  Euston-square.  


TO  BUILDERS. -MATERIALS  AND  MONEV 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dais  ton, 
to  Lamdown-place.  This  is  or.e  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  und  w ill  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CAPITALISTS, 
rpo  BE  LEI',  on  long  Leases,  at  Low 
J_  Ground  Rents.  Freehold  Land,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  Marine  Villas  of  the  First  Class,  in  a fashionable 
and  highly  improving  resort  on  the  South  Coast  of  England, 
where  families  of  the  first  distinction  arc,  even  during  the 
Winter  season,  obliged  to  leave  for  want  of  sufficient  re- 
sidences. Great  facilities  will  be  given  to  Builders  by  the 
Proprietor.  Splendid  Bricks  arc  made  on  the  Estate.— For 
Particulars,  apply  to  llOBER  ''  FURNISS  LONG,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  27,  King-street,  Cheapside,  London. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!  ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  w ithin  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  ol  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  * 1,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s- park. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  fid.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  PAPER-STAINERS,  BUILDERS,  PRIVATE 
FAMILIES,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  junior,  will  SELL  at  bis 

ROOMS,  No.  259,  High  Holhorn,  on  Wednesday, 
February  1 1th,  at  12  o’clock,  6,000  pieces  of  Modern  Paper- 
hangings,  including  elegant  crimson  flock  and  satins,  rich 
dining-room,  library,  bed-room,  and  staircase  patterns  in 
great  variety.  Mr.' If.  particularly  begs  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  trade’ and  builders  generally  to  an  inspection  of  this 
stock  as  well  worthy  of  their  notice,  and  which  must  be  po- 
sitively sold  to  repay  a heavy  advance. — Mny  be  viewed  one 
day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  the 

rooms  as  above. 

TO  TIMBER  MER<  HANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Extfllsivc  and  important  sale  of  English  Oak  Timber,  in  the 
round,  Scantlings,  Coffin  Boards,  Spokes,  Gales,  Hurdles, 
Ash  Felloes  ; Timber  Carriage,  Waggons,  Carts,  Hay,  and 
numerous  effects. 

MESSRS.  WALKER,  PAGE,  ami  LO- 
VE ridge  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
directed  by  Mr.  Handle  Walker,  who  is  declining  business, 
TO  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  w ithout  the  least  reserve,  upon 
the  premises,  Berry-street,  Canal-street,  and  Colwell,  Wol- 
verhampton, on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  lfith  and  l/th 
days  of  February,  1846.  The  stock  consists  of  about  6,000 
feet  of  English  oak  in  the  round,  about  1,500  feet  of  oak 
scantlings  and  planks,  upwards  of  6,500  l'cet  of  oak  coffin 
boards,  1 ,000  feet  of  1 -inch  dry  Riga  oak  boards,  1,000  feet 
of  } to  1 -inch  English  oak  ditto,  2,6l)0  feet  of  elm  coffin 
boards,  7,000  feet  of  1-incU  elm,  poplar,  and  other  boards, 
large  quantity  of  elm,  lime,  and  other  planks,  yo  trine  of 
English  oak  spokes,  44  capital  oak  field  gates,  handsome 
entrance  gate.  40  oak  hurdles,  800  ash  felloes,  two  6-inch 
wheel  waggons,  with  iron  arms  (one  nearly  new),  three  6-inch 
wheel  carts,  excellent  timber  carriage,  with  6-inch  wheels  and 
iron  arms,  rick  and  part  of  a rick  of  well  got  hay,  and  nu- 
merous other  effects,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in 
catalogues,  which  may  be  had  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Auctioneers,  Cleveland-street,  Wolver- 
hampton, The  sale  to  commence  each  morning  punctually 
at  eleven  o’clock. 

•»*  The  stock  maybe  viewed  any  business  day  prior  to  the 
sale.  ORDER  OF  SALE. 

First  Day,  Monday,  February  16. — The  Stock  in 
Berry-street,  consisting  of  the  scantlings,  coffin  boards,  Riga 
boards,  spokes,  felloes,  gates,  &c. 

Second  Day,  Tuesday,  February  17- — Oak  in  round, 
at  the  yard,  Canal-street ; timber  carriage,  waggons,  carts, 
hay,  and  hurdles,  &c.,  at  the  Culwcll. 


TAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

RAI.LANTINEand  ALLAN,  42,  Gcorge-street,  Edinburgh. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  w ill  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


BELGIAN  GLASS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  AND 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Messrs,  edwards  and  pill  beg- 

respectfnlly  to  call  public  attention  to  their  list  of 
pnees  for  Foreign  Glass,  Sec, 


Striking  Glasses,  for  Florists,  6i  hy  3£,  Cd.  each. 

,.  10j  by  4,  8d.  each. 

Stained’,  Ground,  and  Painted  Glass  in  every  variety  of  pat- 
tern. equally  low  in  price. — Terms,  Cash. 

Belgian  Glass  Depot,  15,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  snpplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts.  Shew-cases,  Sec.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princcs-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  beps  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c— These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pun  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5 1.  10s.  Od. ; 2-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Corks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

TIIOS.  MILLINGTON  bpgs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wninscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  ISs. ; Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
IRONMONGERS. 

Best  pan  water-closets,  witi, 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers'  Rib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  i in.,  20s.  ; 2 in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  2jin.,  4/. ; 3 in.,  41.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  2 in.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  euually  low,  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.  Brasstouudcrs  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


DREDGE’S  PATENT  TAPER  CHAIN 

for  Bridges  and  Piers  of  any  power  and  length,  and 
also  free  from  undulation  and  oscillation,  ii  immensely 
stronger  and  less  expensive  than  the  old  plan.  A compa- 
rison, with  numerical  calculations,  shewing  its  economy, 
safety,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  “Mechanics’  Magazine,” 
No.  1172. 

Mr.  DREDGE  has  erected  in  Great  Britain  alone  fifteen 
public  bridges,  four  of  which  are  county  bridges  for  common 
road  traffic,  varying  in  length  from  50  to  2Q4  feet.  The  very- 
extensive  and  constant  destruction  of  bridges,  so  fatal  to  life 
and  property,  arises  solely  from  the  error  of  principle  in  their 
construction.— Bath.  Feb.  1846, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiawell-strcet,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7id.  8id.  Is.  Id.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  l6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7*.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perineb.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler, 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4f. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse;  if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52 

GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull  Street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  Sec.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  tlicir  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, fkc.  C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a 
VARIETY  of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection 
apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  Sec., 
as  supplied  bv  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON, 
and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Among  other  testimonials, 
can  be  shewn  that  of  Major  Jcbb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  labels,  Sec.,  invented  by  them.  The  contracts  will  be 
executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector-general  of  prisons, 
and  the  architects,  C.  Smith  and  Son,  also  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 
requisites  for  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses, 
including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  stair- 
cases, gates,  park  fencing,  fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  nnd  every  description  of  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work,  light  castings,  &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  Sec.  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  noblemen  can 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published,  in  1 vol  4to.,  price  1/.  1 Is.  Cd.  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth, 

SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE.  By 

GEORGE  TATTERSALL. 

Comprising  :— The  Stud  Farm—' The  Straw  Yard— The 
Stable— The  Kennel— The  Race  Stand,  &c.  Sec.  Sec.,  with 
Forty-Three  Illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor.— Ackermans,  Regent-street.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Published  by  Souter  and  Law.  131,  Fleet-street,  4to.,  8s.  6d. 

Double  entry  elucidated:  a 

new  Method  of  teaching  Book  keeping.  ByB.F. 
FOSTER,  author  of  “ Pencilled  Copy-Books  “ Penman- 
ship Illustrated,”  &c.  Sec. 

“This  is  a work  of  no  ordinary  character.  Mr.  Foster  ta 
not  a dry,  speculative  theorist ; but  he  possesses,  what  is 
seldom  found  in  the  Counting-house,— the  power  of  analysis 
and  composition,  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  effective 
teacher.” — London  Review,  Nov.  1.  1845. 

“This  is  an  excellent  manual;  it  teaches  the  science  of 
Book- keeping— not  by  drilling  the  learner  into  a calculating 
machine;  but  by  enabling  him  to  comprehend  what  he  is 
doing,  and  to  do  it  as  a rational  agent.  The  rules  arc  so  plain 
and  unerring,  that  any  person  may  understand  the  subject.” 
—The  Times,  Oct.  17,  1845. 

"Every  young  man  should  purchase  this  work.  It  will 
make  an  'Accountant  of  him  ; and  to  be  a clever  accountant 
is  no  small  consideration  among  a people  whose  merchants 
are  princes  and  whose  commercial  transactions  are  so  im- 
portant. We  hope  Mr.  Foster’s  labours  will  meet  the  en- 
couragement they  unquestionably  merit.” — Stock  Exchange 
Express,  Sept.  24,  18-15. 

“ Mr.  Foster’s  method  of  instruction  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part, in  a short  time,  a masterly  knowledge  of  Book-keep- 
ing ; such  a knowledge  as  is  not  possessed  by  one  merchant 
in  fifty.” — London  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1845. 

“To  say  that  Book-keeping  cannot  be  taught  except  in  a 
counting-house  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gene- 
ral principles.  Mr.  Foster’s  work  is  written  to  disabuse  the 
public  of  this  error,  and  he  makes  the  science  at  once  easy  of 
aenuisition  and  interesting.” — Economist,  Oct.  4,  1815. 

*,*  Mr.  FOSTER  gives  lessons  in  BOOK-KEEPING 
at  l6l.  Strand,  where  gentlemen  are  expeditiously  qualified 
for  government  or  commercial  situations.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  of  Souter  and  Law,  131,  Fleet-street,  to  whom 
reference  is  made. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-strect,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  Se  H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County  ; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt- garden,  in  the  said 
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■aDVEETISERIEIffTS. 

WANTED,  as  Principal  Clerk  in  a Saw 

Mill  and  Timber  Yard,  a systematic  person,  who 
thoroughly  understands  book-keeping.  One  from  a builder’s 
office  would  not  be  objected  to. — Apply  at  No.  3,  Iron-Gate 
Wharf,  Paddington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUICDERS,  AND  RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED  by  an  experienced  person, 

aged  39.  a Situation  ns  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman  ; 
has  no  objertion  to  go  abroad.  Testimonials  of  the  highest 
respectability  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given. — Ad- 
dress, A.  Z.,  3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

in  an  Architect’s  office ; he  will  make  himself  use- 
ful in  tracing  plans,  writing,  &c. : will  have  no  ohjection  to 
give  his  services  gratis,  as  he  wishes  to  understand  the  duties 
of  an  Architect’s  office. — Address,  T.  C.,  Mr.  Gubbin’s,  sta- 
tioner, Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Parents  of  a respectable  Youth,  agpd 

Fifteen,  are  desirous  of  placing  him  as  an  in-door 
apprentice  in  an  establishment  where  he  will  be  under  the 
constant  ear.  of  the  principal.  The  country  not  objected  to. 
Address,  A Z.,  11,  Southampton-place,  Euston-square. 


A 


TO  WOOD  CARVERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  Stone  Carving,  and  has  experience  in 
Gothic  work,  wishes  to  meet  with  an  employer  in  the  above 
line,  where  there  would  he  the  means  of  improvement  and 
constant  employ.  Please  to  address,  pre-paid,  to  A.  Z., 
No.  14,  Charles-street,  Hampstead- road. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Micbael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg1  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PADDINGTON. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish 

of  Paddington  are  willing  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  Erection  of  a Workhouse  in  the  Harrow-road.  The 
Drawings,  Specification,  and  Conditions,  may  be  seen,  on 
application  to  Mr.  Foden,  the  architect.  No.  12,  North- 
place,  Gray’s-Inn-road,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Five, 
until  the  18th  of  March  next,  on  which  day  the  Tenders 
(sealed)  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Board-room,  Hermitage- 
street,  Paddington-green,  before  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon, 
marked  '•  Tender  for  Building  ” and  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man, after  which  hour  no  tenders  will  be  received. 

The  quantities  will  be  taken  outbv  two  Surveyors,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Architect  and  the  other  by  the  Parties  pro- 
posing to  tender,  who  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Archi- 
tects on  or  before  the  18th  inst.,  relative,  to  the  appointment 
of  a Surveyor  on  their  part.  The  Board  of  Guardians  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. — By 
Order  of  the  Board.  CHAS.  BROWN,  Junr.  Clerk. 

Hermitage-street,  Paddington,  11th  Feb.  18 16. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  EAST  COMPTON,  NEAR 
OLDHAM. 

BUTLDERS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  this  church  are  informed  that  the 
plans,  specification,  and  general  conditions  may  be  seen  at 
the  offices  of  JOHN  MILNE,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Shaw,  near 
Oldham,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  on  and  from 
Monday,  February  23rd.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  architect,  pur- 
poses being  at  Mr.  Milne’s  offices  on  Wednesday,  February 
25th,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  to  afford  any  fur- 
ther information  which  may  be  required. 

Tenders  (post-paid),  sealed  and  endorsed  “ Tender  for 
Works  for  the  New  Church  at  East  Compton,”  to  be  deli- 
vered on  or  before  the  4th  March,  1846,  at  the  office  of  the 
architect,  No.  1,  Lincoln’s-inn-fieids,  London.  No  tracings 


copies  of  the  drawings  or  specifications  will  be  allowed  to 
uk  taken,  and  the  committee  do  not  pledge  " ’ 

accept  the  lowest  or  any  one  of  the  tenders. 


; themselves  t 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

FISHMONGERS’  and  POULTERERS’ 

ASYLUM.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
viding an  Asylum  and  relief  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Fish- 
mongers and  Poulterers  are  desirous  of  receiving  plans  and 
designs  for  the  erection  of  an  Asylum  (which  is  intended  to 
be  built  upon  a piece  of  ground  within  six  miles  of  the  me- 
tropolis). 

The  building  is  to  consist  of  rooms  and  apartments  for 
twelve  couple,  allowing  two  rooms  to  each,  with  the  addition 
of  a large  room  or  hall  about  24  by  15,  the  height  to  be 
limited  to  two  stories,  viz.,  the  ground-floor,  and  first- 
floor  ; the  style  to  be  Elizabethan  or  Gothic  ; and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  not  to  exceed  3,000/.  The  architect  whose  plans 
and  designs  are  approved  of  will,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Committee,  be  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  (unless  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  witnout  practical 
experience,  when  a suitable  remuneration  will  be  given). 
The  first  unsuccessful  candidate  to  receive  Ten  Guineas,  the 
second  Five  Guineas.  The  Plans,  &e.,  to  be  delivered  as 
below,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  9th  March,  1846. — For 
for  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  J.  HUBBARD, 
Solicitor,  No.  1,  Queen-street-place,  City. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  fid.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  snpplicd  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality  ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES'  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closats,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  CO  GAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-strcet,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

The  Birmingham  plate  and 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY.  “ Registered.”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 

FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  beg9  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 

PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51.  10s.  Od. ; 5-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Ever?  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  hPgs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10». ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s. ; Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s. ; Brown  Hard.  18s.  5 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


CAEN  STONE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 


of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  Quality,  direct  from 
tneir  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  he  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 


SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone.  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 


BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT  LINING  FOR.  WALLS  OF 

HOUSES,  &c.  This  patent  offers  the  only  satisfac- 
tory remedy  for  damp,  whether  saline  or  otherwise,  in  walls 
of  houses.  It  is  also  a finished  surface  for  every  method  of 
decoration.  It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  principal  building 
and  decorative  firms  in  London.  Made  to  fit  compartments, 
it  can  be  attached  by  country  workmen.  The  Patented  In- 
visible Join  of  the  Patent  Lining  applied  with  unrivalled 
effect  to  Velvets,  Satins,  &c.  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  patentees,  Mr.  JOHN  COLLART 
DRAKE,  19,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John’s-wood ; or  at  ti  e 
Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


Architects.— notice  is  here- 
by GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees,  appointed  b ' Sir 
John  Soane,  will  meet  at  the  Museum,  No.  13,  Linci  In’s- 
Inn-iields,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  March,  at  3 o’clc  ;k  in 
the  afternoon  precisely,  to  distribute  the  dividends  • ,hich 
shall  have  accrued  during  the  preceding  year  from  the  sum 
of  5.000/.  reduced  31.  per  cent.  Bank  Annuities  investid  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane  among  Distressed  Architects,  and 
the  Widows  and  Children  of  Deceased  Architects,  left  in 
Destitute  or  Distressed  Circumstances. 

Forms  of  application  may  he  had  at  the  Museum,  anu 
must  be  filled  up  and  delivered  there  on  or  before  Saturday 
the  14th  of  March,  after  which  day  no  application  can  be 
received, 


THE  BUILDER 


WM.  BANG  HAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

No.  7,  Stockbridge- terrace,  comer  of  Vauxhnll  and  Pimlico 
Toads,  begs  to  inloriu  the  Trade  they  can  be  supplied  with 
every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the  lowest  furnishing 

prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required.  , 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  lie  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  princpl's  of  the  Worm 
Stove  faci'itates  the  method  of  heating  hy  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others,  is 
respectfully  requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior 
method  of"  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  stair-cases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  green-houses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required.  \V  ithin 
the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings  have  been 
heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom  they  were 
executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfaction,  also 
their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An  improved 
wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork,  may  be 
seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN  FOWLER, 
63.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN- RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

9t.  6s.  3l.  13s.  3f.  16a.  it.  *1.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — , * , 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9m-  4 ft. 

61.  5 1.  16s.  61.  5s.  6/.  10s.  /*• 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent.’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milhank-street,  Westminster, 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 


JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  w'hich 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  : but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  fiakes, 
beine  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNSand CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


GREAVE’S  LTAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester — Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses ; — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co..  Dublin, 

nn<t  at  3fi.  Seel-sfrecf.  Liverpool. 


ATKINSON’S  C EM  ENT.—  The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B. — This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON.  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


issaal 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best.  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather- dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


By  jttjer  jTlajrsty's 


Uoyal  ILetters  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALl’E  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS;  it  mav  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLO  ORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


By  &er  /Wajrfity'B 


Koyal  Uettm  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunliill  Row,  London,  Manufacture  id  and 

• ONLY  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHA3.TED  FELT,  TOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  ROOFING  FELT,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  great  Agricultura 
Shows  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  obtained  the  prize,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for 
Roofing.  Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and 
a non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  tree 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  26  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIREC1  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION. 

The  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories, 
LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-EOW,  LONDON.  A Specimen  Roof  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory.  A liberal  Discount 
allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PAL7SZ.ZBik.X70N  IKON  WORKS, 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinucd  Copper.  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Piate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  See.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation,  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portm&n-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
.ZjL  the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

Sd.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  ;jd.  S4d.  Is.  Id.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-henting  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses:— The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  pnrt  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  71b.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart;  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  reierences  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  rcspectubility  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


SJy  3ft rr 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  M ETAL.  — Thisarticle 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IKON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters.  Bpouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
os  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S,  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church- street. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Coliftnns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 

BEG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 
always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH- WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order.— BALLUSTERS. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLfNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletrce,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth, 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 

MENT  for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Com  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  16,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS, 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssp.l  Asphalte  had  been  specified  for,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate.  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Compauy. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  alwavs  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 
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FINE  ARTS. 


iSopal 

tLcttcrs  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  PLA- 
NES for  Perspective  Drawing  ; BENJAMIN  WEST, 
Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  MinerB,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2tis.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Flcet-strett,  London  ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


HOWARD’S  TRACING  PAPERS  hare 

now  very  generally  gained  the  character  of  supe- 
riority ; every  possible  attention  is  given  to  its  manufacture, 
and  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  quality.  Sam- 
ple books,  containing  the  various  kinds  from  the  substance 
of  drawing-paper  to  the  tliinest,  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent 
per  post  free. 

No.  23,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 

TIONS  and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING.  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALKXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 
these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, fkc.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  ot  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
theManufactoryof  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  TUAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


THE  BUILDER. 


GLAZED  SASHES— TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  Cheap,  Twenty  excellent 

1 w ll-seasoned  2*  Yellow  Deal,  six  square  Sashes, 
56  by  51.— Inquire  at  53,  Red  Lion-street,  Holbom. 

FOR  SALE,  a Right  Line  dividing-engine, 

with  three  feet  steel  screw,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Clements.  Specimen  scales  may  be  seen  at  M.  W.  Cary’s, 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  Strand,  or  at  the  office 
of  “ The  Builder.” 


BRICKS. 

For  sale,  at  Suffolk  wharf, 

James- street,  Camden  Town,  a quantity  of  white  and 
1 ri-nstonc-coloured  facing  bricks,  paving  bricks,  coping 
tii.-s,  &-c.  Also,  Moon’s  patent  chimney  bricks  for  circular 

fue:.  N.B.  Part  of  the  Wharf  to  be  let. 

BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Woods,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  some  eligible  Plots,  within 

6d.  omnibus  ride  of  town,  haring  a frontage  to  the 
high  road,  screened  by  beautiful  timber  trees.  Advances 
may  be  had  if  required.’  Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen,  j 
upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapcl- 
placc,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-sis  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lan*down-pIace.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.— 

Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. __ 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!  1 IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! I com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  ihc  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWBNTYMAN,  Esq.,  > l,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 

rip  HE  old-established  business  of  a Car- 
JL  penter  and  Builder  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  This 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a young  man  desirous 
of  commencing  business,  the  connections  being  of  the  first 
respectability.  About  1 ,000/.  will  he  required  for  purchase 
of  lease  and  fixtures,  stock  in  trade  and  goodwill,  &c. ; or 
half  the  amount  may  remain  at  interest  upon  good  security. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  pre-paid.  addressed  to  Y.  L.,  Mr.  Pat- 
tie’s  Newspaper  Office,  St.  Albans-place,  Edgeware  rond. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Fifty  superior  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  including*  three 
splendid  Italian  Chimney-pieces. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  is  directed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  rooms  in  Covent- 
garden,  on  Saturday,  Fchruary  21st,  at  Twelve,  three  beau- 
tiful Italian  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  richly  sculptured,  of 
elegant  designs,  and  calculated  for  drawing-rooms  of  the 
first  class.  Also  a great  variety  of  superior  Statuary  Marble 
Chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  noble  dove,  block  and 
vein  marble  for  dining-r  oms  and  bed-chambers,  presenting 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  builders. — May  be  viewed  three 
days  prior  at  the  auction  rooms  in  Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Extensive  stock  of  superior  PAPER  HANGINGS,  comprising 
an  immense  variety,  and  for  peremptory  sale. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  is  directed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  rooms  in  Covent- 
parden.  Friday,  February  '20th,  at  Twelve — an  extensive 
STOCK  of  very  Capital  PAPERHANGINGS,  manufactured 
in  a superior  maimer,  and  directed  to  be  peremptorily  sold, 
comprising  5,000  pieces  in  Rich  Flocks,  Satins,  Watered 
Satins,  Crimsons,  Damasks,  Chintzes,  Gothics.  Marbles, 
Oaks,  and  various  other  descriptions,  calculated  for  every 
chamber,  and  arranged  into  lots  to  suit  builders  and  private 
buyers,  whose  attention  is  especially  invited  to  this  excellent 
opportunity.—  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  at  the  auction 
rooms  in  Coven t- garden. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Extensive  and  important  sale  of  English  Oak  Timber,  in  the 
round.  Scantlings.  Coffin  Boards,  Spokes,  Gates,  Hurdles, 
Ash  Felloes  : Timber  Carriage,  Waggons,  Carts,  Hay,  and 
numerous  effects. 

Messrs,  walker,  page,  and  lo- 

VER1DGE  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
directed  by  Mr.  Randle  Walker,  who  is  declining  business, 
TO  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  without  the  least  reserve,  upon 
the  premises,  Berry  street,  Canal-street,  and  Culwell,  Wol- 
verhampton, on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  l6lh  and  l/th 
days  of  February,  1846.  The  stock  consists  of  about  6,000 
feet  of  English  oak  in  the  round,  about  1,500  feet  of  oak 
scantlings  and  planks,  upwards  of  6,500  feet  of  oak  coffin 
boards,  1,000  feet  of  1-inch  dry  Riga  oak  boards,  1,000  feet 
of  3 to  1-inch  English  oak  ditto,  2,600  feet  of  elm  coffin 
boards,  7.000  feet  of  1-inch  elm,  poplar,  and  other  boards, 
large  quantity  ot  elm,  lime,  and  other  planks,  90  trine  of 
English  oak  spokes,  44  capital  oak  field  gates,  handsome 
entrance  gate,  40  oak  hurdles,  800  ash  felloes,  two  6-inch 
wheel  waggons,  w ith  iron  arms  (one  nearly  new),  three  6-inch 
wheel  carts , excellent  timber  carriage,  with  6-inch  wheels  and 
iron  arms,  rick  and  part  of  a rick  of  well  got  hay,  and  nu- 
merous other  effects,  particulars  of  which  will  lie  given  in 
catalogues,  which  may  be  had  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Auctioneers,  Clcveland-strect,  Wolver- 
hampton, The  sale  to  commence  each  morning  punctually 
at  eleven  o’clock. 

*»*  The  stock  may  he  viewed  anv  business  day  prior  to  the 
sale.  ORDER  OF  SALE. 

First  Day,  Monday,  February  l6. — The  Stock  in 
Berry-street,  consisting  of  the  scantlings,  coffin  boards,  Riga 
boards,  spokes,  felloes,  gates,  See. 

Second  Day,  Tuesday,  February  17. — Oak  in  round, 
at  the  yard,  Canal-street ; timber  carriage,  waggons,  carts, 
hay,  and  hurdles,  &c.,  at  the  Culwell. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  cast  to  wear  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  tffe  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Companies 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimnevs  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER),'is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  6fty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  he  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southw  ark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 

School-rooms, 
Nurseries, 

Stables, 

Larder 


Churches, 
Hospitals, 
Factories, 
Theatres, 
Bre 


Kitchens, 

Offices, 

Ships, 

Mines, 
Vaults, 
Tunnels,  &c. 


Malt-houses, 

Club-houses, 

Shops, 

Bed-rooms, 

Smoking-rooms, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  n draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applierl  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  Sec.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  he  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
butil  the  room  he  found  toocold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  hv  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON;  where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  Sec.  Si c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer";  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants.  The  Paten  tee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places  : 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James's  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White's  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Windham, 

Army  and  Navy. 

Senior  United  Sendee, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  descriptio" 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published,  in  1 vol  4to.,  price  II.  lls.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth, 

SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE.  By 

GEORGE  TATTERSALL. 

Comprising: — The  Stud  Farm — The  Straw  Yard— The 
Stable — The  Kennel — The  Race  Stand,  & c.  & c.  &c.,  with 
Forty-Three  Illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor. — Ackekmann,  Regent-street,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  WEALE,  High  Holbom;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


A COMPANION  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

a GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture  : containing  a Chronological 
Table  and  a General  Index,  with  Le  Keux’s  Plates  to  Britton’s 
Architectural  Dictionary,  and  Woodcuts  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
Also,  2 vols.  8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  II.  12s. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 

Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 

Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker;  London,  D.  Bogue, 
Fleet-street. 

To  be  published  on  the  1st  of  March,  in  numbers  at  2s.  6d  . 
each, 

PARISH  CHURCHES;  being;  perspective 

views  of  English  Ecclesiastical  Structures  ; accom- 
panied by  plans  drawn  to  a uniform  scale,  and  letter-press 
descriptions.  Intended  as  a companion  to  the  ANALYSIS 
OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Raphael  and 
J.  Arthur  Brandon,  Architects.  The  work  will  be  com- 
plete in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  8vo.,  each  containing  at  least 
eight  churches,  with  their  plans,  and  descriptive  letter- 
press. 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  may  be  had  on  application. 
George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


BIELEFELD’S  PAPIER  MACHE.— 

The  superiority  of  the  Papier  M&chd  for  the  purposes 
I of  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  is  now  so  gene- 
rally  admitted,  thnt  it  is  neerlless  to  argue  it.  '1  he  introduc- 
! tion  of  Papier  M&chd  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
I buildings  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Or- 
; namenta  may  be  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern- 
| books,  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs. 
.Price  1/. 

PICTURE  FRAMES  and  other  Articles  of  Furniture, 
either  gilt  or  in  imitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  Anillus- 
trated Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 
j stamps. 

PATENT  QUAQUAVERSAL  GLASS-STANDS  for  the 
toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
free  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
stands. 

At  the  works,  15,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
j endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
; without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
[ called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; a boy  can  use  it 
as  well  and  effectually  as  the  best  workmen  : it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japnn,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviling  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 

CaiNS  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  lound  to  revive  and  bring  back  tbc  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
tlie  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  alter  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Sic.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  51,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  and  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-strcct,  Covent-garden,  at 
which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may  be  seen. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  Se  H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County ; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, at  the  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  February  14,  1846, 
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■ASaVESTISEIVIEKrTS. 

WANTED  by  a Young;  Man,  27  years 
of  age,  a Situation  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Has  had 
much  experience  in  drawing,  &c.  Or  as  surveyor,  draughts- 
man, or  clerk  of  works  on  a railway.  Good  reference  can  be 
given.— Apply  by  letter,  A.  T.,  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  printer,  Carl- 
ton-street,  Nottingham. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

7 and  8 Viet.  cap.  84. 

TVT OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  on 

J-  Thursday,  the  2fith  February.  1846,  the  Office  of  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  will  be  removed  from  No.  3.  Trafalgar- 
square,  to  No.  6,  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  STRAND  ; and 
that  during  the  removal,  on  the  three  previous  days,  the 
Office  will  be  closed,  except  for  the  receipt  of  communica- 
tions, and  for  proceedings  in  cases  of  ruinous  and  dangerous 
buildings.  (Signed)  ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


CONTRACTS. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  YACHT  CLUB. 

Rvde,  12th  February,  1846. 

Notice  is  hereby  given.  Ten- 
ders for  building  a House  for  the  above  Club  will  be 
received  until  the  26th  instant.  Vide  Advertisement.  By 
order  of  the  Committee,  G.  G.  DONNES,  Sec. 


RAILWAY  EARTHWORK. 

Just  published,  price  Half-a-Crown, 

CONCISE  TABLES,  to  facilitate  the 

calculation  of  Earthwork  and  Land  required  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  canals,  and  other  public  works, 
adapted  to  the  practice  of  the  engineer,  architect,  and  sur- 
veyor. Bv  JOHN  HUGHES,  Engineer. 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  railway  bookseller 
and  stationer,  11,  Royal  Exchange. 


Decorative-art  society.— No. 

11,  Davies-street,  Bcrkeley-square. — General  Meeting 
on  Wednesday  next— Conversazione.  Theme:  “Chromatic 
Decorations,”  illustrated  bv  several  rare  Indian  drawings, 
&c.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


w 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED  by  a Competent  Person,  either 

in  Town  or  Country,  a Situation  as  Foreman  of 
Masons,  or  to  take  the  Management  of  a Small  Business. 
No  objection  to  manage  a few  Cottages.  Salary  not  so  much 
consideration  as  a permanent  situation. — Satisfactory  re- 
ferences will  be  given.  Address  J.  H.,  office  of  “ The 
! Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  & c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  29,  wishes  for  a 

Situation,  either  in  anjoffice,  or  to  superintend  works  ; 
has  been  some  time  with  an  architect  of  respectability,  as 
assistant  clerk  of  works,  and  has  a practical  knowledge  of 
building,  drawing,  &c.  Respectable  reference  will  be  given. 

1 Address,  C.  C.,  32,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


PRIVATE  ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING  ACADEMY. 

AN  Experienced  Superintendent  and 

Draughtsman  requires  a few  pupils  to  complete  a 
I class  now  forming  for  receiving  Practical  Evening  Tuition  in 
Construction  and  Design  generally,  Architectural  and  Me- 
! chanical  Drawing,  Ornament,  Landscape,  Tinting,  &c.  &c. 
Terms  moderate.  Address  by  letter  to  Mr.  M.,  office  of 
' “The  Builder.” 


VICTORIA  PARK  CEMETERY.— FOUNDATIONS  OF 
A SMALL  CHURCH. 

The  directors  of  the  company 

will  meet  at  the  Board  Room,  6,  Spital-square,  on 
Thursday,  26th  of  February,  at  three  o’clock,  to  receive  ten- 
ders for  the  foundations  of  a Tower  and  small  Church,  in 
Kentish  Rag-stone.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  A.  ASHPITEL,  Architect,  5,  Crown- 
court.  Old  Broad-street,  City,  between  eleven  and  three. 
The  Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  Registrar. 


tender. 


ST.  PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX.— TO  PAVIERS 
AND  MASONS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  for  PAVING, 

&C.  the  South-Western  District,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  appointed  a meeting  to  beheld 
hero  on  Thursday,  the  5th  day  of  March  next,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  for 
Paviers’  and  Masons’  Work.  For  further  particulars,  and 
printed  forms  of  tender  (as  none  other  will  be  received),  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Surveyor,  at  the  office  as 
above,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 


, 1846. 


ROB.  CUNNINGHAM. 


ST.  PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX.— STREET-WATERING. 

The  commissioners  for  paving, 

&c.  the  South-Western  District,  DO  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  have  appointed  a meeting  to  he  held 
here,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  dav  of  March  next,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  for 
the  supply  of  Horses,  Water-Carts,  &c.  For  further  parti- 
culars, and  printed  forms  of  tender  (as  none  other  will  be 
received),  apply  to  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Surveyor,  at  the 
office  as  above,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Feb.  14,  1846.  ROB.  CUNNINGHAM. 


MR. GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL, 

MECHANICAL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING 
ACADEMY  (established  above  50  years),  Banner-street, 
Finsbury-square.  Engineers  and  Millwrights  taught  the 
principles  of  machinery.  The  selection  of  models ‘accom- 
panying the  diagrams  which  are  introduced  at  this  Academy 
will  be  found  of  great  utility  to  the  student  in  elucidating  the 
several  mechanical  and  practical  sciences.  School  of  De- 
sign, comprising  the  Gothic,  Grecian,  and  Roman  classes  Of 
ornamental  composition.  Morning  class  from  nine  till  two. 
Evening  class  from  six  to  nine.  Personal  application,  or  by 
letter,  post  paid. 


BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT  LINING  FOR  WALLS  OF 

HOUSES,  &c.  This  patent  offers  the  only  satisfac- 
tory remedy  for  damp,  whether  saline  or  otherwise,  in  walls 
of  houses.  It  is  also  a finished  surface  for  every  method  of 
decoration.  It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  principal  building 
and  decorative  firms  in  London.  Made  to  fit  compartments, 
it  can  be  attached  by  country  workmen.  The  Patented  In- 
visible Join  of  the  Patent  Lining  applied  with  unrivalled 
effect  to  Velvets,  Satins,  &c.  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  patentees,  Mr.  JOHN  COLLARD 
DRAKE,  19,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John's-wood ; or  at  the 
Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  CARTERS,  LIGHTERMEN,  &e. 

A LARGE  QUANTINY  of  BRTCK- 

EARTH  to  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Euston-square.  Particulars  of  the  same  will  be  given,  and 
tenders  stating  a price  per  cubic  yard,  will  be  received  by 
Messrs  BRANSON  and  GWYTHER,  at  the  Drummond- 
arms,  Drummond-strect,  up  to  the  1st  of  March.  Also 
tenders  for  the  Purchase  and  Removal  of  the  Carcases  of 
several  well-built  houses. 


WM.  BANGHAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

NO.  7.  Stockbridge  - terrace,  corner  of 

Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
they  can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING,  &c. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  wishing  to  be 

instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
imatics  that  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Con- 
structive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying,  Level- 
iling,  Mechanics,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that 
those  branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM 
TURNBULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-strcet,  Clerkenwell,  where 
terms  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  ENGINEERS,  AND 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  consider- 

able  experience  in  designing,  making  finished  and 
working  drawings,  measurements,  estimates,  and  the  draw- 
ring  up  of  specifications  and  agreements,  wishes  for  an  en- 
gagement. He  has  obtained  a certificate  of  qualification  as 
a district  surveyor  ; has  had  experience  in  railway  work,  and 
:can  command  the  highest  recommendations. ’— Address, 
P;  p.,  to  A.  B.  C.,  at  R.  Harvey’s,  stationer,  &c.,  5,  Vcrnon- 
I place,  Bagnigge-wells-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  UNDERTAKERS,  &c. 

AN  Eligible  Opportunity  now  presents  it- 
self to  any  one  commencing  business  in  the  above 
line,  and  who  can  command  about  5001.  The  House  and 
Shop,  which  is  in  one  of  the  Leading  Thoroughfares  at  the 
West-end,  have  been  very  lately  thoroughly  repaired  ; a good 
front  shed,  workshop,  and  other  conveniences,  and  the  only 
reason  for  disposing  of  the  same,  is  the  constant  ill-health  of 
the  present  proprietor,  which  entirely  incapacitates  him  from 
business. — Address  C.  L.  O.,  Mr.  Kennedy’s,  Newspaper 
Agent,  9,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Portman-square. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s..  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-lields, 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  alwavs  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 


F. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth- pieces ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall 
Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and  Ash- 
pit, Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.  &c. ; 
all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices.— CAST- 
IRON  UPSETS. 


sTO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS'  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  i in.,  20s. ; J in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  66s.  per  doz. 

Lilting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  2£in.,  41. ; 3 in.,  4 1.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  3 in.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  equally  low,  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.  Brasst'oundcrs  and  Coppersmiths. 
16,  Long-acrc.— N.B,  Every  article  warranted, 


THE  BUILDER- 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

Q A L XV AYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  A3- 

S » r\  S OUTWENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
S’ “ ING  BOARDS  and  WATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
S - sorts  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ 4 inch  to  1 J inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &e. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 

PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng's, 

SOUTH WAIIK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSTDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 

variety.  , 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  liis  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


MACHINERY. 
SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,'  & c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir's  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinerv,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise- wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 
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PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 
AYNE  and  LODER  bep:  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at.  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on- Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union-Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96.  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  tlicir  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the^  use  of 
machinerv.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ROBERT  BRQWNE’S  newly-in vented 

, CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  mav  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT'S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block.  , . 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  tlie  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth . It  docs  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 

essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to' the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ i have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir-  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
smell-  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  Is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  Rnd  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sib, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

" We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  findthatit  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources’  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— .Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 
“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  & c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, aud  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  Lonuon-bridge, 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  w indow,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COUPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  sa(e  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  Oil  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  2G, 
LOMBAItD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

, with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 

vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depot  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Dir.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  f^ir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mao 
clcsfielu-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place;  or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  TA- 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the  ' 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior  ( 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first  ; 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings.  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the'best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

e lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open,  s 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; j 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store  ’ 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T,  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 
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The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths’  are  12 
TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATDS  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OP  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATIIS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  rent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  "this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  ziue,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
enve  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick-  j 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  relcrences  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  bad. 


HOWARD’S  TRACING  PAPERS  have  • 

now  very  generally  gained  the  character  of  supe-  ■ 
riority  ; every  possible  attention  is  given  to  its  manufacture, 
and  the  utmost  confidence  may  be  placed  in  its  quality.  Sam-  • 
pie  books,  containing  the  various  kinds  from  the  substance 
n/. r tn  the  thinp.st.  with  sizes  and  prices,  sent  V 


of  drawing-paper  U 


Uoyal 

SLcttcrs  patent. 

LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT  PLA- 

NES  for  Perspective  Drawing ; BENJAMIN  WEST, 

Pa“CThis  I nstrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  >°P^fectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Ira- 
tellers  it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  t 


1 8s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agt 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerken»c...--~y* 

RITT  and  Co.,  1/3,  Fleet-strett,  London  ; GU11  M.n  ana 
Co..  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


THE  BUILDER, 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  buehel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-strcet,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  no  arti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 

ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  cither  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


G HEAVE'S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  docs  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Glostcr-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  : — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  mnrble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  eirectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 

1 1 is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses, "which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  ami  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  bad, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stonc-like  effect,  produceablc  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

1 CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Dep6t  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgatc-street. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

e side,  and  St.  Michacl’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  tlic  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


1\/TR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
1?  A of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  most  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 


RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  hack  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in,  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

61.  51.  16s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3}d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), "is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  he  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  nny  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  id.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  par  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 


2>g  ifcet’  fHajcsty’s 


Kogal  Hetters  ftatent. 


CROGGON’ S PATENT  ASPIIALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

HP  HE  above  Material  has  been  used  anil  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 

A Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patfonized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  "Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesca’s  Property,  &e.,  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are — CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
T t.ttv  nnit  li'pmvoMv  Tiam^  - m n>,  if  Knn„  n.nvpii  f»n  pffii’ipnt  Protective  Material  ’ ’ to  Plants • 


TH3  PJV3\TK.IjI3  ATJGIT  IEOH  WOEES, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation,  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portmau-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


LAND.— Wanted  to  Purchase,  within  ten 

miles  of  the  citv  of  London,  from  50  to  100  acres  of 
Freehold  Land  'the  north  or  south  sides  of  London  w ould 
be  preferred),  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  situa- 
tion should  be  pleasant  and  healthy.  A clay  soil  would  not 
be  approved.  Letters,  with  price  and  particulars,  will  be 
received  by  Messrs.  BEADEL  and  FOULKES,  Auctioneers 
and  Surveyors,  Gresham-street,  City. 


SHOP  FRONT  to  be  SOLD  a bargain. 

Double-front,  Mahogany  Sashes,  Half  Plate-glass, 
24  by  18,  Folding  doors,  Entablature  Shutters,  &c.,  com- 
plete, measuring  15  feet  long;  also  some  Sliding  Sashes  in 
Frames,  Capital  Desk,  7 feet  3 inches  long  with  fittings,  and 
a German  Stove  of  the  best  kind.  To  be  seen  at  No.  106, 
High-street.  Marylebone. 


TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP-A  pair  of  ex- 
cellent Cast-Iron  Gate-Posts,  12  ft.  6 in.  high,  capable 
of  sustaining  any  weight.  Also  a capital  Kitchen  Range, 
63  in.  wide,  with  large  oven  and  boiler  complete. 

Apply  or  address  to  JAS.  BRAGG,  Sand,  Gravel,  Fire- 
Brick,  and  Tile  Merchant.  153,  Wapping,  where  builders 
can  at  all  times  be  supplied  in  any  quantity. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  for  99  Years,  in 

Plots  or  otherwise,  the  Sites  of  the  Reservoirs  belong- 
ing to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  situated  on  '' 
Bishop  of  London’s  Estate  at  Paddington. — Apply  to  J 
LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St.  James’s. 

COPENHAGEN  ESTATE,  ISLI NGTON.— TO 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  Building  Plots,  on  Lease 

for  99  Years,  the  whole  of  this  Estate.  The  above 
Property  is  most  eligible  for  Building  purposes ; it  stands 
high  and  presents  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  countrv; 
it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  well  drained. — Apply 
to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St.  James’s. 
FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  leases,  a few  Plots 

of  Building  Ground  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent’s- 
park,  between  the  proposed  new  park  at  Primrose-hill  and 
the  site  for  the  new  church.  Advances  made  to  builders  if 
required. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE, 

36,  Northumberland-street,  New-road. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  be  LET,  some  very  Eligible  Plots,  for 

Detached  or  Semi-detached  Villas,  screened  from  the 
road  by  beautiful  Timber  Trees  ; advances  may  he  had  if  re- 
quired. Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen  upon  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Caven- 
dish-square.   


Forty-two  acres  freehold,  at 

PECKHAM,  TO  LET.— The  Land  has  a frontago  on 
the  high  road,  and  other  famous  frontages,  advantages  of 
excellent  roads,  and  arched  sewerage,  & c.  &c.,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthiul  and  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  delightful  spots  round  London.  Leases  of  small 
or  large  portions,  at  low  ground-rents,  will  be  granted  for  100 
years,  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  offices  of  Mr.  SINGLE,  34,  Coleman-street,  City. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LF.T  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare!"  rorn  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET  for  97  Years,  Fourteen 

Frontages  of  18  feet  each,  and  Six  Frontages  of  21 
feet,  forming  a portion  of  a Terrace,  being  erected  on  the 
South  Western  Aspect  of  the  New  Street  at  Chelsea,  leading 
direct  from  the  King’s-road  to  the  Chain-pier  at  Cheyne- 
walk.  The  Rondway  60  feet  in  width.  The  great  improve- 
ments carrying  on  in  Pimlico  and  Chelsea,  with  the  intended 
Embankment  and  Royal-park  at  Battersea,  and  also  the 
cheap  and  easy  access  by  Steam,  render  the  commanding 
and  desirable  situation  of  Pier-street  at  once  evident.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  CASTERTON  and 
DIXON,  No.  1,  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-slreet. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  lias  received  instructions 
to  DISPOSE  OF  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 
a Forty  Years’  Lease  of  most  commodious  premises  at  a very 
moderate  rent.  They  are  situated  in  a First-rate  Locality 
within  a few  yards  of  Regent-street,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  Oxford-street,  Poriland-place,  &c.  THE  STOCK, 
which  is  of  the  best  description,  DRY  and  WELL  SEA- 
SONED, is  fit  for  immediate  use,  ar.d  consists  of  Deals, 
Battens,  Planks,  prepared  Flooring,  and  also  White-lead, 
Oil,  Turps,  Ironmongery,  Ike.,  may  De  taken  at  a valuation. 
For  particulars  and  cards  to  view,  apply,  post-free,  to  Mr. 
II.  BIERS,  12,  Dorset-place,  Dorset-square,  and  Poland- 
house,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


NURSERY  STOCK  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 
At  the  Arborcctum,  Queen’s  Elms,  Fulham-road,  one  mile 
from  Hyde-park-corner,  owing  to  the  ground  being  re- 
quired for  other  purposes. 

Mil.  KIRKE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

on  the  above  premises  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1846,  and  two  following  days  at  11  for  12  each  day,  by  order 
of  the  proprietor,  D.  A.  Ramsay.  The  stock  comprises  a 
choice  collection  of  ornamental  forest  trees,  including  weep- 
ing willows,  weeping  and  other  varieties  of  lime  and  labur- 
nums, cytilsas,  acacias,  rotinias,  poplars,  and  also  a select 
assortment  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  shrubs,  with  a col- 
lection of  the  newest  varieties  ot  roses. — May  be  viewed 
three  days  prior  to  the  sale,  and  catalogues  to  be  had  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  CHARLWOOD,  seedsman,  Covent-garden  ; 
Messrs.  WESTMACOTT,  seedsmen,  156,  Cheapside,  and 
at  the  offices  of  the  auctioneer,  19,  Biompton-row,  Brompton, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  WEALE,  High  Holbom ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


In  a few  days,  8vo.  16s. 

A COMPANION  ti.  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

a GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture  : containing  a Chronological 
Table  and  a General  Index,  with  Le  Keux’s  Plates  to  Britton’s 
Architectural  Dictionary,  and  Woodcuts  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
Also,  2 vols.  8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  ll.  12s. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 

Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 

Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker;  London,  D.  Bogde, 
Fleet-street. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SELF-ACTING 

WINDOW-SASH  will  be  exhibited  on  Monday 
evening  next  at  the  Royal  Institute,  Grosvenor-strcet,  Bond- 
street  ; its  extreme  simplicity  will  surprise  nil  those  that 
have  not  yet  seen  it. — Office,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet,  Holbom. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  llid.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

CJ  Alt  VIS,  continuing  to  import  large 

• quantities  of  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  sub- 
stance hitherto  unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a lower  price 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade,  tor  ready  money  only,  at 
his  old-established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 
38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street. — 
Every  other  description  of  Window  Glass  in  crates  and 
squares  equally  low  in  price. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others, “snpplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  & c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Lcicester-square,  London. 

FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  lie  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
it.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51. 10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.;  Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s.;  Brown  Hard,  18s.; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  ana  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London,  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-squate,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  8jd.  is.  id.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6?.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  )2s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smavt’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safely  of  DREDGE’S 

PATENT  PRINCIPLE  arc  explained  in  the  “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazine”  No.  11/2,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  four  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
50  to  294 ’feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  thi  s.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  arc  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  aboveCaslings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 

BEG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 

always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH- WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order. — BALLUSTERS. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  fid.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS, 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalts  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  , , , 

s been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 

Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “ Bitu- 
len,”  as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
as-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
een  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is.  > 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 

may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covcnt-garden,  in  the  said 
County,— Saturday,  February  21,  1846. 
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ADVEaTISEMKHTS. 

Money  advanced  on  mort- 
gage.— 6,050/.  to  be  advanced  on  the  security  of 
rcehold,  leasehold,  or  copyhold  property,  or  in  the  purchase 
>f  reversionary  property,  life  interests,  annuities,  advowsons, 
>olicies  of  assurance,  &c. — Apply  personally,  or  by  letter, 
irepaid,  to  Messrs.  TUItNEIl  and  ATHERTON,  1,  Old 
fewry,  London. 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  MARBLE  MASONS  AND  PO- 
LISHERS. 

WANTED,  Two  Marble  Masons  and  One 

Polisher.  Sober  and  good  Workmen  will  meet 
vith  liberal  wages  and  constant  work.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
SKELTON,  at  the  York  Marble  Works. — York,  Feb. 
:6th.  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  AND  SURVEYORS’  CKERKS. 

WANTED  by  an  Architect,  an  Assis- 
tant who  is  competent  to  make  finished  and  work- 
ing drawings,  take  plans,  measure  and  make  out  accounts, 
ic.  Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  previous  occupation, 
rnd  salary  required. — Address  A.  B.,  at  Wilson’s,  law  sta- 
ioner,  Charles-street,  Middlesex  hospital. 


for 


WANTED  a COPYING  CLERK 

a Surveyor’s  Office  at  the  West  End;  hem.... 
neat  and  expeditious  penman,  have  a good  knowledge  of 
iritbmctic,  and  give  satisfactory  references  as  to  character. 
Ipply  by  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  salary  re- 
tired, addressed  A.  B.  Mr.  Creswick’s,  Stationer,  5,  John- 
treet,  Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young-  Man  who  will  bo 

shortly  disengaged,  a Situation  in  an  Architect  and 
rfurveyor’s  office,  or  as  Clerk  of  Works.  Is  a good  draughts- 
man, and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  making  finished 
uid  working  drawings,  bills  of  quantities,  and  the  general 
business  of  an  Architect’s  office. — Address  (post  paid)  to 
L.  G.,  14,  Bentinck-street,  St.  James’s,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AN1)  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  the 

Works,  or  Clerk  in  a Builder’s  Office,  by  a Young 
Ian,  34  years  of  age,  who  is  a good  Draughtsman,  has  a 
■radical  knowledge  of  Building  in  all  its  various  branches, 
dso  measuring  and  valuing  Artificers’  Work. — Undeniable 
cstimonials,  as  to  ability  and  character,  can  be  given  if  re- 
quired.— Apply  A.  C.  B.,  Post  Office,  Westbromwich,  Staf- 
ordshire. 


(TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

TTHE  Advertizer,  who  has  bad  considerable 
JL  experience  in  designing,  making  finished  and  working 
rawings,  measurementa,  estimates,  and  the  drawing  up  of 
occificntions  and  agreements,  wishes  for  an  engagement, 
le  has  obtained  a certificate  of  qualification  ns  a district 
urveyor  ; has  had  experience  in  railway  work,  and  can  com- 
aand  the  highest  recommendations. — Address,  p.  p.,  to 
1.  Y.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Co- 
unt-garden. 


w 


SHOP  FOREMAN  OF  JOINERS  AND  CAR- 
PENTERS. 

ANTED  in  a first-rate  Establishment, 


in  every  department  of  the  trade,  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  efficiently  all  work  entrusted  to  him  with  expedition  and 
dispatch.  No  person  need  apply  unless  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, intelligence,  and  of  sober  and  industrious  habits. 
Handsome  wages  will  be  given  to  a person  who  (after  three 
months’  trial)  is  found  to  be  competent,  and  of  that  firmness 
of  character  indispensible  to  insure  proper  discipline  amongst 
the  workmen. — Apply  by  letter,  43,  Box  Post-office,  Shrews- 
bury. N.B.  Testimonials  as  to  character  and  experience 
will  be  required. 


PARTNER  WANTED  with  about  3,0(W. 

in  the  Ironmongery  and  Stove  Trade,  at  the  West- 
end.  The  business  has  an  excellent  connection,  which  has 
of  lnte  increased,  and  opportunity  exists  of  still  further  ex- 
tending it,  for  which  larger  capital  alone  is  required.  Any 
young  man  desirous  of  commencing  in  the  trade  will  find 
this  well  worthy  of  consideration.  A knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness not  indispensable,  but  would  be  greatly  preferred.  The 
Advertiser  will  give,  and  expect  in  return,  most  satisfactory 
references  as  to  character,  perseverance,  and  business  habits. 
— Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  35,  Oxford -street. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  a"ed  twenty-one,  having- 

been  for  three  years  engaged  as  a Builder’s  Clerk  and 
time-keeper  on  very  extensive  works,  now  brought  to  a close, 
wishes  to  obtain  a similar  situation.  He  has  a good  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  and  can  have  eight  years’  good  character. — 
Address,  W.  G.,  at  Mr.  Evencss,  33,  Tavistock-strect,  Covent- 
garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  RAILWAY  CON- 
TRACTORS, &c. 

A MIDDLE  AGED  MAN,  of  long  and 

tried  experience,  wishes  for  an  engagement  either  as 
Clerk  of  Works  or  Superintendant,  having  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  and  accustomed  to  heavy  and  exten- 
sive jobs.  Testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability. — Ad- 
dress to  A.  Z.,  Scager’s  Circulating  Library,  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster. 


ALL  SAINTS,  POPLAR. 

23rd  February,  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS. —The 

Vestrymen  of  this  parish  will  meet  at  the  Town  Hall, 
High-street,  Poplar,  on  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  March  next, 
at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  precisely,  to  receive  tenders,  and 
to  contract  for  works  to  be  done  in  making  additions  to  the 
Rectory-house  of  this  parish.  The  plans  and  specification 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  JOHN  MORRIS,  sur- 
veyor, Trinity. terrace,  East  India-road,  Poplar,  and  58, 
Fcnchurch-strcet.  Sureties  will  be  required  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contract. — Further  particulars  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Town  Hall  aforesaid. — By  order, 
THOS.  HORNE,  Vestry  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Fins- 
bury division,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  office  in  Hatton- 
garden,  on  Friday,  the  13th  day  of  March  next,  at  2 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  precisely,  to  receive  tenders  for  building  a 
sewer  in  George-strreet,  Harwood-street,  Hampstead-road, 
to  the  extent  of  422  feet;  and  also  for  a sewer  in  Upper 
Southampton-strect,  Pentonville,  for  a length  of  180  feet, 
conformably  to  plans  and  specifications,  which  may  be  in- 
spected daily  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three.  Separate 
tenders  must  be  delivered  for  each  of  the  above  sewers,  and 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  situation  to  which  they  apply. 
The  parties  offering  must  attend  at  the  above  time  of  meet- 
ing, with  their  tenders  sealed  up,  which  must  contain  the 
names  and  address  of  two  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of 
the  works.  The  commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tenders. — By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
Officcof  Sewers,  Hatton-garden,  Feb.  21st,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor,  who  has  an 

excellent  practice  and  connection  in  a most  fashion- 
able and  improving  town,  feels  disposed  (on  account  of 
delicate  health)  to  take  a pnrtner.  Any  gentleman  desirous 
of  embracing  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  establishing 
himself,  who  has  the  means  of  purchasing  the  half  interest 
in  the  Advertiser’s  practice,  will  find  this  a most  favourable 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Applications  to  treat,  addressed 
A.  B.,  at  the  office  of  The  Boildee,  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Advertiser,  or  his  address  might  be  obtained  thereat. 

P R IV AT E E N G I N E E R I N G A N D A RC  H I TE CT U RA L 
DRAWING  ACADEMY. 

AN  Experienced  SUPERINTENDENT 

and  DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  a few  Pupils  to 
comple  .e  a class  now  forming  for  receiving  Practical  Evening 
Tuition  in  Construction  and  Design  generally,  Architec- 
tural and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Ornament,  Tinting,  and 
Pictorial  Finishing,  &c.  &c.  Terms  moderate. — Address, 
by  letter,  to  Mr.  F.  M.,  214,  Great  College-street,  West- 
minster. 

N.B. — Designs  furnished,  and  Drawings  of  every  descrip- 
tion prepared,  and  Surface  Modelling  neatly  executed. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

riPHE  WALWORTH  LITERARY  AND 

fi  SCIENTIFC  INSTITUTION  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing Plans  and  Elevations  for  a building  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society.  Particulars  may  be  known  on  application 
to  the  Librarian,  21,  Manor-place,  Walworth,  between  the 
hours  of  9 and  11  a.m.,  and  4 and  10  p.m.  All  Plans,  &c., 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  the  l6ih  of  March  next. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

— A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet  at  this  Hos- 
pital on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  March  next,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  precisely,  to  RECEIVE  PRO- 
POSALS from  such  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
BUILDING  LEASE  or  Leases,  for  a term  of  Sixtv-one 
Years,  from  Lady-day  next,  a valuable  PLOT  of  GROUND, 
situate  at  Kingsland,  and  bounded  hy  four  roads;  those  on 
the  East  and  North  sides  being  respectively  the  Kingsland, 
and  Balls  Pond-roads. 

Also  to  receive  proposals  for  a PLOT  of  GROUND  on  the 
south  side  of  Kent-street,  in  the  Borough,  TO  BE  LET  on 
a BUILDING  LEASE  or  Leases,  for  a term  of  Sixty-one 
Years,  from  Lady-day  next.  The  plans  of  the  ground  may 
be  seen,  and  further  particulars  ascertained  at  Mr.  HARD- 
WICK’S office,  Southampton-row,  Russcll-square. 
February,  1846.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk, 


HOI, BORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWEllS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 

PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 

squarc. 

rpO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

A buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4/th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  ana 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


THE  BUILDER. 


H 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS,  &c. 
ENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing  hud  for  some  rime  a large  stock  of  Drawing 


i superior  for 


Paper  on  band,  which,  from  , . 

mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  ■»'” 

22,  Budge-row,  Watling-street. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
list  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


)AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 

School-rooms, 
Nurseries, 

Stables, 

Larder 


for 


Churches, 

Hospitals, 

Factories, 

Theatres, 

Breweries, 

Malt-houses, 

Club-houses, 

Shops, 

Bed-rooms, 

Smoking-rooms, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  <• 


Kitchens, 

Offices, 

Ships, 

Mines, 
Vaults, 
Tunnels,  &C. 


FINE  ARTS. 


$5  opal 

?Letteni  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent  pla- 

NES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN  WEST, 
Patentee. 

“ This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a lew  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  fliiners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  i'  can  be  em- 
ployed without,  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  aud  2tis.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.-Sold  hv  BAR. 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  aud 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Gracechurch-strect,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  g»ne- 
ral  assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding  ; 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


MIXED,  Is.  pel'  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  perlb. 

Grey  doois,  1.,  ii.  m tb.  B«.t  Irab  White,  ditto,  6d.  pet  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust.  . . 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road, 


---  --  — draft  where 

otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  externnl  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  nil  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  he  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  thefireto  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  toocold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON;  where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  nnd  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou 
sand  cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer";  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  aud  passages  of  build- 
ings, ike.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
theliuildioganditsoccupants.The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places 
Windsor  Castle, 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 


Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Ox'ord  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Windham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Bluseum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 


11m 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 


rriHE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 
■'  JL  kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 

-r . .kn-i,  action,  there  heimr  no 


similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  uoise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair;  it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind;  to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manutacturea  in 
galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


Up  Ret  ftflajcsty's 


Koyal  ILeltetfi  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  hy  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE  I 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  d>e 1 Waterproof  Ma- 

terials,  thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  hlling,  | 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side.  nncir  mvive  m? 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GIIEAI  SAVING  ut 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  he  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  Jt  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 

DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets.  , 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


33y  fficr  jHajesty’s 


3Soyal  ILettcrs  patent. 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hail, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description, 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buddings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufactui'O . and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FOB.  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  ROOFING  FELT,  which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  great  AgricuHura. 


Roofing.  Its  “advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  r . 

a non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  ot  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  tree 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Drv-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  01 
about  25  percent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  D1RE.1  to  the 
FACTORY  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roots,  iney 

are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION.  _ . _ , , . • 

The  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above  roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.  s Manufactories,! 
LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON.  A Specimen  Roof  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory.  A liberal  Discount 
allowed  to  the  Trade. 

1 


THE  PATfKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN! 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES,: 
FENDERS,  and  FIKE-IIIONS  ever  offered  to  the  Puhlic,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The: 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,’. 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially! 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate: 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermit)  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE/ 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 
^ SASHES  AND  FRAMES, 
DOORS,  &c. 

Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
By  C.  W.  WATERLOW, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq. 


Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ing-house; if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 

DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beg-s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  snpplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Gloss,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
238.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicestcr-square,  London. 


FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  be^s  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; CopaJ,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s ; White  Hard,  18s. ; Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Com  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
Sic.  Sic.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  16,  Wharf-road, 
City-road.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalts  had  been  specified  for,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  . , 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  ot  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  aud  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  aud  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDIIAM  have  a quantity 

of  theahove  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  he  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Sux>plied. 


rri  W.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

I e lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  ' The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 

Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
BLHLDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  he  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. . 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  8,  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace* 
church-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7$d.  84d.  Is.  id.  Is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  ctrt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6;.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,  8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  it. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
thev  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  m 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  he 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN  4,  14, 
LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENN1NG 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  application  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  ami  bring  hack  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  gram,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  ot  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c..  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  64,  Stamford-street  ; of  Mrs.  ROWLAND,  Painter  and 
Glazier,  3,  Broad-street,  Golden-square;  at  the  Office  of 
“THE  BUILDER,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden,  and 
in  Manchester,  at  Crake's  Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge, 
David-street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application 
may  be  seen. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  for  99  Years,  in 

Plots  or  otherwise,  the  Sites  of  the  Reservoirs  belong- 
ing to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company,  situated  on  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Estate  at  Paddington.— Apply  to  Mr. 
LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St.  James’s. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  leases,  a few  Plots 

of  Building  Ground  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent’s- 
park,  between  the  proposed  new  park  at  Primrose-hill  and 
the  site  for  the  new  church.  Advances  made  to  builders  if 
required. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE, 

36,  Northumberland-street,  New-road. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  be  LET,  some  very  Eligible  Plots,  for 

Detached  or  Semi-detached  Villas,  screened  from  the 
road  by  beautiful  Timber  Trees  ; advances  may  be  had  if  re- 
quired. Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen  upon  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavcn- 

diah-square. 

BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  cf 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are  ' 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
THOMAS  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise, 

TO  BUILDERS. 

SE  VERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Buildiug  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

COPENHAGEN  ESTATE,  ISLINGTON.— TO 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  in  Building  Plots,  on  Lease 

for  99  Years,  the  whole  of  this  Estate.  The  above 
Property  is  most  eligible  for  Building  purposes ; it  stands 
high  and  presents  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country; 
it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  well  drained. — Apply 
to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St.  James’s. 


rpo  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases,  the  re- 

maining  part  of  a Plot  of  Ground  at  Holloway 
(freehold  and  land-tax  redeemed),  consisting  of  about  5 acres, 
laid  out  for  a square.  Part  of  the  plot  is  already  covered, 
and  there  is  a great  demand  for  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  T.  PRYEIl,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
17,  Pavement,  Finsbury-square. 

Spacious  building  ground, 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  nt  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  Wei 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  t 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regcnt’s-villas,  Avcnui 
road,  Regcnt’s-park. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Quccn’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  ir 
proving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  pri 
cipal  thoroughfare!'  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET  for  97  Years,  Fourteen 

Frontages  of  18  feet  each,  and  Six  Frontages  of  21 
teet,  forming  a portion  of  a Terrace,  being  erected  on  the 
South  V estern  Aspect  of  the  New  Street  at  Chelsea,  leading 
direct  from  the  Kmg’s-road  to  the  Chain-pier  at  Chcvne- 
walk.  The  Roadway  60  feet  in  width.  The  great  improve- 
ments carrying  on  in  Pimlico  and  Chelsea,  with  the  intended 
Embankment  and  Royal-park  at  Battersea,  and  also  the 
cheap  and  easy  access  by  Steam,  render  the  commanding 
and  desirable  situation  of  Pier-street  at  once  evident.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  CASTERTON  a 
DIXON,  No.  1,  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-street, 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

rPu  BE  DISPOSED  OF  on  advantageous 

J-  terms,  the  Stock  of  a Plumber,  &c.,  consisting  of 
ladders,  steps,  tressels,  boards,  colour-mill,  tubs,  casks 
cans,  «c.  .the  owner  giving  up  business.— For  particulars' 
apply  to  Mr.  t URNEbS,  appraiser,  See.,  40,  New  Church- 
street,  opposite  Portman-markcl. 

TO  PLUMBERS.— WANTED  to  turn  over  an  out-door 
Apprentice,  who  has  21  years  to  serve,  and  is  a strong,  active 
and  willing  young  man,  and  who  has  a good  knowledge  of 
his  business. — Apply  as  above. 

BRICKS. 

For  sale,  it  Suffolk  wharf, 

James-street,  CamdenTown,  a quantity  of  white  and 
brimstone-coloured  facing  bricks,  paving  bricks,  coping 
tiles,  &c.  Also,  Moon’s  patent  chimney  t ' ’ 
flues.  N.B.  Part  of  the  Wharf  to  be  let. 

~ FIRE  BRICKS. 

WARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

’ » • side,  and  St.  Micbael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 

mnded  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies 
&c-,  "?th  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers,  builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  o 
hanu  ot  Bncks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  BUILDERS.— CHELTEN- 
HAM. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Genteel  Residence  with 

Land,  situate  in  most  elegible  part  of  the  Park 
Estate,  and  commanding  Picturesque  Views  of  the  surround- 
ing Country.  The  house  contains  Drawing-room  25  by  1 8, 
Dining-room,  Conservatory,  Study,  Six  Bed-rooms,  Dressing 
room,  Water-closet,  and  a complete  range  of  Domestic 
offices. 

The  Out-offices  comprise'  Laundry,  Brewhouse,  Four- 
stalled  Stable,  Saddle-room,  Two  Coach-liouses,  &c.  To- 
gether with  Pleasure-garden,  and  Lawn,  good  Kitchen- 
garden  walled  on  three  sides,  a small  Orchard  and  about 
Ten  Acres  of  Park-like  Land,  on  the  verge  of  which  stands  a 
Miniature  Farm-yard.  As  this  desirable  property  (which 
comprises  about  Thirteen  Acres  in  the  whole),  contains  some 
of  the  best  sites  for  building  purposes  attainable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  has  the  advantage  of  two  frontages  of 
great  extent,  any  portion  of  it  may  be  profitably  sold  off  for 
the  erection  of  villas,  &c.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
YOUNG  and  GILLING,  Estate  and  House  Agents,  Pro- 
menade, Cheltenham. 


BUILDERS  PREMISES  IN  A FIRST-RATE  LO- 
CALITY. 

LEASE  for  FORTY  YEARS,  with  or 

without  a premium,  comprising  well-arranged  Work- 
shops, Counting-house,  Stabling,  Large  Yard,  Saw-pits, 
Deal-sheds,  &c.,  in  a most  commanding  and  capital  situa- 
tion, within  a few  yards  of  Regent-street,  and  near  Port- 
land-place,  Oxford-street,  &c.  May  be  viewed  by  cards 
only,  for  which  apply,  post-free,  to  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  12, 
Dorset-place,  Dorset-square,  or  at  Poland-house,  corner  of 
Poland-street  and  Broad-street,  Oxford-street.  If  not  dis- 
posed of  by  private  contract,  the  above  will  be  submitted  by 
Public  Auction  at  the  sale  of  the  under-mentioned  stock. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

BUILDER’S  STOCK,  WELL  SELECTED  AND  OF 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  received  instructions 

to  prepare  for  IMMEDIATE  SALE  by  AUCTION, 
the  entire  Stock  of  a Builder  retiring  from  business.  It 
comprises  Fine,  Dry,  and  Well-seasoned  Deals,  Planks,  and 
Battens,  Prepared  Flooring  Boards,  Tongued  and  Beaded 
Boarding,  Mahogany  and  Wainscot  Doors,  and  Framing, 
Ironmongery,  very  old  White  Lead  of  superior  quality,  Old 
Linseed  Oil,  Turps,  Dry  Colours,  Crown  and  Plate  Glass, 
excellent  Scaffolding,  Ladders,  and  Ropes,  powerful  Double 
and  Single  Purchase  Crabs,  Blocks,  and  Falls,  with  every 
requisite  appertaining  to  a Builders  Yard.  Also  the  Horses, 
Carts,  Harness,  &c.,  &c.  The  Sale  will  take  place  early  in 
March,  and  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. — 12,  Dorset- 
place,  Dorset-square,  and  Poland-house,  Broad-street, 
Golden-square. 

The  valuable  LEASE,  if  not  disposed  of  by  Private  Con- 
tract, will  be  submitted  for  public  competition  ; the  day  of 
sale  of  which  will  be  announced  in  a future  advertisement. 


BAKERS’  ARMS,  WARNER  PLACE,  Hackney  Road, 
near  the  Nag’s  Head.  To  Road  Contractors,  Iron  Dealers, 
Lath  Venders,  Builders,  Fire-wood  Dealers,  and  persons 
repairing. 

MR.  WARE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Baker’s  Arms,  as  above,  on  Monday,  March 
2,  1846,  at  one  o, clock,  without  reserve,  an  extensive  stock 
of  Laths  and  Lathwood  ; about  sixty  tons  of  Granite  and 
other  Stone,  fit  for  roads  or  foundations  ; Iron  Columns  and 
Bases,  Baker’s  Trough,  Wrought  and  Cast-iron  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Quartering  Oak  Planking,  some  Barrows,  a Truck, 
New  York  Hearths,  Landings,  Water-butts,  and  other  arti  - 
cles, the  remaining  stock  of  a Builder.  May  be  viewed,  and 
catalogues  had,  at  the  Baker’s  Arms,  and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
162,  Kingsland-road. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Extensive  Sale  of  fashionable  and  superior  Paperhangings, 
worthy  attention. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  is  directed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  his  rooms  in  Covent- 
garden,  on  Tuesday  next,  March  3rd,  at  12,  and  without  any 
restriction  as  to  price,  a very  extensive  stock  of  PAPER- 
HANGINGS  of  a superior  description,  and  modern  designs, 
comprising  about  5,000  pieces  of  rich  flocks,  satins,  watered 
satins,  and  blended  patterns  in  great  variety  ; staircase  and 

filain  papers  for  bedchambers.  The  whole  conveniently 
otted,  and  presenting  an  excellent  opportunity  to  builders, 
whose  attention  is  especially  invited,  the  papers  being  of  the 
best  kind. — Maybe  viewed' on  Monday,  with  catalogues  at 
the  auction  rooms  in  Covent-gardcn. 


To  Builders  and  Contractors,  Carpenters,  Plasterers,  Brick- 
layers, and  others.  Extensive  and  Valuable  Stock  of  sea- 
soned Deal  and  Pine  Timber,  &c.,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe, 
Plaistcr  Castings,  Nails,  Screws,  Ladders,  Scaffold  Poles, 
Work  Benches,  Horse,  Cart,  and  Harness,  &c. 

MR.  JURY  is  instructed  by  the  Assignees 

of  Mr.  Robson,  Bankrupt,  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  respective  Premises,  in  White-street,  and 
Finsbury-street,  Chiswell-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th 
March,  and  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  Stock 
of  Timber  Materials,  and’ Utensils,  comprising  1,000  Chris- 
tiana  and  other  Deals,  and  Gottcnburg  Battens,  Pine,  Oak, 
and  Fir  Timber,  3 Fathoms  Wybury  Lath  Wood,  700  Bun- 
dles of  Laths,  Portland  and  York  Stones  in  Sills  and  Slabs, 
Bricks,  Tiles,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Nails,  Screws, 
Hinges,  Brass  Furniture,  Glazed  aud  Pannelled  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  useful  Fittings,  Desks,  and  Work  Benches, 
Plaster  Castings,  and  numerous  other  articles  adapted  for 
the  Building  Trade  ; a Truck,  Horse,  Cart,  Harness,  ike. — 
To  be  viewed  on  Tuesday  and  Mornings  of  Sale  ; and  Cata- 
logues had  of  GEORGE  GREEN,  Esq.,  Official  Assig- 
nee, 18,  Aldermanbury  ; and  of  Mr.  JURY’,  Auctioneer, 
20,  King’s  Arms-yard,  Coloman-strect. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 
CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ON  the  Premises,  No.  89,  John-street, 
Tottenham-court-road,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor 
retiring  from  the  retail  trade.  All  the  remaining  Stock  in 
Trade  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Lcaman,  Mahogany  and  Timber  Mer- 
chant, which  WILL  BE  SOLD  without  reserve,  bv  SKEEN 
and  LEARY’  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  at  Eleven  o’clock  pre- 
cisely. This  very  excellent  and  well-seasoned  stock,  consists 
of  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  in  Logs,  Planks, 
Boards  and  Veneers ; Rosewood,  Cedar,  Wainscot,  Deals, 
Beech,  &c.,  &c.  ; Pit  and  Frame  Saws,  Screws,  and  Crow- 
bars, and  all  Utensils  in  Trade.  To  be  viewed  two  days 
previous  to,  and  on  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  to  be 
had  on  the  premises,  and  of  SKEEN  and  LEARY’,  Brokers, 
75,  Old  Broad-street. — The  above  eligible  premises  TO  BE 
LET  with  immediate  possession, 


IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

THE  Economy  and  Safety  of  DREDGE’S 

PATENT  PRINCIPLE  are  explained  in  the  “ Me- 
chanic’s Magazine”  No.  1172,  and  practically  proved  in 
Fifteen  Public  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  alone,  four  of  which 
are  Country  Bridges  for  Common  Road  Traffic,  varying  from 
50  to  294  feet  in  length.  The  continual  destruction  of 
Bridges  and  Viaducts  is  owing  to  an  error  of  principle  in 
their  construction  which  is  this.  The  line  of  equal  hori- 
zontal thrust  or  pressure,  both  in  suspension  and  compres- 
sion bridges,  should  be  sustained  by  the  roadway,  and  not 
by  the  arch,  as  it  universally  is  in  the  old  systems  ; and  hence 
the  cost,  the  undulation  and  oscillation,  and  destruction  of 
bridges  are  enormous. 

Bath,  Feb.  1846. 


LATEREDMUND’S|PATENT|RISING 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved 
Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  trom  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicity and  durability,  merit  extensive  recommendation. 
Gate  Hinges  on  approved  principle.  The  Patent  Spring 
Butts,  single  and  double  acting  to  admit  of  the  Door  open- 
ing either  way. — To  be  had  of  J.  Walby,  Rcdmund’s  Ori- 
ginal Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street,  Soho,  Six  Doors  from 
the  Square. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Recently  Published,  Demy,  Price  Is. 

AN  ESSAY  on  an  Improved  Method  of 

Construction  for  Viaducts,  Bridges,  and  Tunnels  ; 
being  an  application  of  the  principle  of  Universal  Gravita- 
tion, as  illustrated  in  the  Solar  System.  By  Messrs.  BLAIR 
and  PHILLIPS,  Architects  and  Civil  Engineers. 

London  : John  Whale,  59,  High  Holborn. 


WRITING  and  BOOK-KEEPING  are 

TAUGHT  by  MR.  FOSTER,  author  of  ‘‘Double 
Entry  Elucidated,”  “Pencilled  Copy  Books,”  &c.,  upon  a 
plan  which  combines  facility  of  acquisition  with  a perfect 
mastery  of  the  subject. 

***  Just  published  (24  pages  8vo.,  price  2d.),  “Remarks 
on  Teaching  Writing,”  &c.,  addressed  to  Parents  and  Men 
of  Business.  London  : Souter  and  Law ; and  at  the  Author’s 
Class  Rooms,  161  a,  Strand,  adjoining  King’s  College.  Also, 

“ Foster’s  Double  Entry  Elucidated,"  8s.  bd, 

Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  WEALE,  High  Holborn;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDER’S  PRICES 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

This  day  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1846.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the 
present  prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  be  most  important,  including  the  New  Building  Act,  a 
new  Plate,  shewing  the  sections  of  Walls  for  Dwelling- 
houses,  Warehouses,  &c.  also  a complete  list  of  surveyors. 
London:  Sold  by  WM.  JOY’,  44,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  16s. 

A COMPANION  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

a GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture  : containing  a Chronological 
Table  and  a General  Index,  with  Le  Keux’s  Plates  to  Britton’s 
Architectural  Dictionary,  and  Woodcuts  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
Also,  2 vols.  8vo.  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  If.  12s. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 

Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture. 

Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker  ; London,  D.  Bogoe, 
Fleet-street. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS, 
DECORATORS,  AND  WORKMEN. 

Now  for  sale,  by  John  Williams  and  Co.,  old-established 
Library  oh  Arts,  106,  Great  Russell-strect,  Bedford- 
square,  the 

SCRAP-BOOK  of  ELIZABETHAN 

ORNAMENTS,  by  J.  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Numerous  plates  of  detailed  ornament,  essential  to  all  deco- 
rators. Price  20s.  Only  30  Copies  remain  unsold. 

CROSBY  HALL. — Plans,  Sections,  and  Details 
of  this  interesting  building.  1 5s. 

VILLAS,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Speci- 
fications and  Estimates,  &c.,  carefully  prepared  in  abuilder’s 
office.  The  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details  elegantly  drawn  on 
zinc.  Folio,  price  21s. 

SHOP-FRONTS.— Entire  new  work,  just  out, 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Tinted  Plates,  price  12s. 

LOUIS  XIV. — Renaissance  Ornaments  for  Inte- 
rior Decoration,  21s.  Second  Series,  15s. 

ACANTHUS. — Near  300  Ornamental  Plates,  12s. 
DECORATOR.— 48  Plates,  Louis  XIV.,  6s. 
ROOFS. — Working  Drawings  of  Iron,  Stone,  and 
Wood.  Price  8s. 

N.B.  Engineers  will  find  the  following  indispensable  ; — 
New  and  extended  Editions  of  the  RAILWAY 
PRACTICE,  containing  Working  Drawings  of  Tramroads, 
Railroads,  Bridges,  Aqueducts,  Viaducts,  Wharfs,  Ware- 
houses, Roofs,  Sheds,  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers ; Tunnels, 
Cuttings,  and  Embankments  on  the  various  Railways,  Mills, 
Gas  Works,  & c.  &c.  1 large  4to.  vol.  near  80  large  Plates, 

price  2l,  12s.  6d.  Subscribers’  names  received  for  the  Third 

CASTLE  on  LEVELLING,  new  edition,  12s. 
ARC HITECTURALand ENGINEERING  PRE- 
CEDENTS. Price  18s.  In  this  volume  of  Precedents  will 
be  found  Working  Drawings  of  ten  different  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings ; also  the  Drawings,  Specifications,  Quantities, 
&c.,  of  the  Bromsgrove  Depot  and  Engine  Factory,  erected 
under  the  designs  ofCapt.  Moorsom. 

A Catalogue  is  this  day  published,  which  can  be  had  gratis, 
of  several  thousand  volumes  on  Architecture,  Building,  and 
Engineering. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & "5,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman, at  the  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-parden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  February  28,  1816, 
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AEVEaT'ISEMBHTS. 


WANTED. — PREMISES  are  wanted  on 

the  ground  floor  in  London,  or  the  neighbourhood, 
light,  airy,  and  lofty,  about  80  feet  in  length,  and  30  in 
width.  Terms  and  other  particulars  may  be  addressed,  post- 
paid, to  E.  W.  L.,  at  Reed’s  Newspaper  office,  John-strect, 
Oxford-street. 


CLERK  WANTED. 

WANTED  by  an  Architect  residing  in 

Birmingham,  a gentleman  who  is  competent  to 
take  the  management  of  his  office,  and  to  superintend  the 
getting  out  of  probationary  and  working  drawings.  Salary 
100/.  first  year,  and  a regular  increase. — Address  W.  C.,  care 
of  Mr.  Orford,  Lifford,  near  Riruiingham. 

"TO  ARCHITECTS. 


■\7trANTED  an  Engagement  as  an  Assist- 
V V ant  by  a Gentleman  who  fully  understands  his 
profession,  and  has  a large  and  well-selected  library.  Having 
been  engaged  conducting  many  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  he  has  a first-rate  practical  knowledge,  and  would 
be  found  an  acquisition  to  any  architect  requiring  such  a 
person  as  he  can  design,  prepare  finished  and  working  draw- 
ings, specifications,  hills  of  quantities,  and  estimates.  A 
permanent  employment  more  an  object  than  salary.  The 
most  satisfactory  references  as  to  respectability  and  talent 
will  be  given. — Address  T.  Y.,  3,  Union-street,  Rlackfriars, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

TIIE  Advertiser,  a person  of  Twenty  Years’ 

Experience  as  a Builder  and  Surveyor,  is  desirous  of 
an  engacemcnt  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  as  a Superintendent  to 
a Builder  or  Contractor  ; satisfactory  reference  can  be  given. 
— Address  C.  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect, 
Coven t- garden,  London. 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and 

. BUILDERS,  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  CHAS. 

( GOODWIN,  of  67,  Great  Guildford-slrcct,  Borough,  is  cn- 
i nbled  to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  following  reduced 
I prices  Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  2/.  10s.,  Fine  3/.  10s.,  Hair 
t 8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can  also  supply  Ar- 
: chitectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in  a most  superior 

; atyic- 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A PARTY  possessing  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  Land  Surveying  and  Mapping,  ns  applicable 
1 to  Engineering  and  other  purposes,  acquired  during  Twelve 
1 Years’  practice  as  assistantand  principal,  and  well  acquainted 
\ with  the  Land  Agency  and  Auction  Business,  the  result  of 
I Three  Years’  Service  in  one  of  the  first  offices  in  London, 
v wishes  to  form  an  engagement  either  as  Managing  Clerk  or 
J Junior  Partner,  with  a gentlemen  requiring  efficient  assist- 
» ancc  or  desirous  of  adding  the  above  branches  to  his  busi- 
n ness. — References  and  testimonials  of  the  highest  order  can 
fc  be  produced.-  Address  S.  S.,  22,  Gresham-street,  City. 


CONTRACTS. 

BEDFORD  PAVING-ACT,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

PERSONS  willing  to  CONTRACT  for 

Cleansing  the  Streets  and  Removing  the  Dust  from 
the  houses  on  the  above  estate,  or  for  Watering  the  Roads 
thereon,  arc  requested  to  send  tenders  for  such  works  on  or 
before  the  14th  inst.  as  below,  where  every  information  may 
be  obtained,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  One  o’clock. 
By  order  of  the  Commissioners,  JOHN  WOOD, 

Clerk  and  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners. 
Office,  20,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  March  2,  1846. 


Sewers’  Office.  Guildhall,  3rd  March,  1846. 
TO  BRICKMAKERS,  DEALERS  IN  BREEZE, 
ASHES,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON  and  Liberties  thereof, 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  mcctin  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  said  city  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  March  inst., 
at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  such  persons  as  desire  to  collect  and  remove  all 
the  dust  and  ashes,  &c.  from  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  for  the  term  of  one  year,  from  24th  June,  18l6, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  a specification,  copies  of  which  may 
be  had  at  this  office.  Payments  will  be  required  to  be  made 
quarterly,  in  advance,  and  security  will  be  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract.  No  proposal  received  after 
Eleven  o’clock  on  the  day  of  treaty. 

The  commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  offer  that  may  be  made. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Prin.  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

— A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet  at  this  Hos- 
pital on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  March  next,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  precisely,  to  RECEIVE  PRO- 
POSALS from  such  persons  as  mav  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
BUILDING  LEASE  or  Leases,  for  a term  of  Sixty-one 
Years,  from  Lady-day  next,  a valuable  PLOT  of  GROUND, 
situate  at  Kingsland,  and  bounded  by  four  roads  ; those  on 
the  East  and  North  sides  being  respectively  the  Kingsland, 
and  Balls  Pond- roads. 

Also  to  receive  proposals  for  a PLOT  of  GROUND  on  the 
south  side  of  Kcnt-street,  in  the  Borough,  TO  BE  LET  on 
a BUILDING  LEASE  or  Leases,  for  a term  of  Sixty-one 
Years,  from  Lady-day  next.  The  plans  of  the  ground  may 
he  seen,  and  further  particulars  ascertained  at  Mr.  HARD- 
WICK’S office,  Southampton-row,  ltusscll-square. 

February,  1846.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpiIE  COMMITTEE  of  the  STOKE 

J.  NEWINGTON  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  a PLAN,  &c.,  for  their  intended  place 
of  meeting.  The  cost  of  erection  not  to  exceed  1,200/.  The 
committee  intend  having  a lithograph  of  the  front  elevation 
ground-plan  and  section,  with  the  view  of  assisting  them  in 
obtaining  subscriptions,  and  guarantee  the  author  of  the 
plan  they  may  select  the  sum  of  FIVE  GUINEAS,  in  the 
event  of  the  building  not  being  commenced  ; the  work  pro- 
ceeding he  will  be  engaged  to  carry  it  out  on  the  usual  terms. 
Plans  of  the  ground  and  other  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  SAVERY  PINSENT,  Esq.,  solicitor,  16, 
Bucklersbury,  or  of  the  hon.  sec.,  W.  P.  POCOCK,  8, 
Meadow-street,  Stoke  Newington.  The  designs  to  be  sent 
in  to  16,  Bucklersbury,  on  or  before  the  3rd  day  of  April, 
1846. 


BY  LETTERS  PATENT. 

PATENT  LINING  FOR  WALLS  OF 

HOUSES,  &c.  This  patent  offers  the  only  satisfac- 
tory remedy  for  dnmp,  whether  saline  or  otherwise,  in  walls 
of  houses.  It  is  also  a finished  surface  for  every  method  of 
decoration.  It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  principal  building 
and  decorative  firms  in’London.  Made  to  fit  compartments, 
it  can  be  attached  by  country  workmen.  The  Patented  In- 
visible Join  of  the  Patent  Lining  applied  with  unrivalled 
effect  to  Velvets,  Satins,  &c.  &c. 

Specimens  at  the  patentees,  Mr.  JOHN  COLLARD 
DRAKE,  19,  Elm  Tree-road,  St.  John’s-wood ; or  at  the 
Office  of  11  The  Builder.” 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers’  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 in.,  20s. ; 2 in., 
28s.  ; 1 in.,  56s.  per  doz. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24 in.,  4/. ; 3 in.,  4/.  15s. 
Washing  Coppers,  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls,  2 in.,  15s.  per  doz. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  Brass  and  Copper  Work  enually  low,  at  A. 
Me  CLASH  AN  and  Co.  Brassfounders.  .and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long-acre. — N.B,  Every  article  warranted. 


BARTHOLOMEW'S  SPECIFICATIONS'FOR 
PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE, 

AN  UNCUT  COPY  of  this  Popular  and 

Practical  Work  on  Construction  and  Specifications, 
containing  900  pages  of  Text,  and  near  200  Demonstrations, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP. 
—Apply  at  the  office  ot  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet, 
Covent-garden. 

" PARQUETAGE. 

^THUS  Manufacture,  uniting  elegance  to 
JL  comfort,  has  now  become  quite  a necessity,  particu- 
larly in  Newly-coustructed  Buildings,  also  for  the  Saloons, 
Galleries,  Corridors,  and  Libraries  of  the  Town  Mansions 
or  Country  Scats  of  the  Nobility.  Three  of  the  principal 
apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  namely,  Saloon,  Queen’s 
Closet,  and  Prince  Albert’s  Private  Apartment,  have  been 
recently  inlaid  with  oak  and  exotic  woods. 

In  the  wet  or  winter  season,  the  Parquets  admit  of  a 
Carpet,  which  being  so  placed  as  not  to  cover  them  entirely, 
allows  the  elegant  border  to  be  seen.  The  carpet  is  so  fixed 
that  it  may  be  easily  removed  on  the  return  of  fine  weather, 
or  for  any  special  occasions.  — Specimens  and  Designs  may 
be  inspected  and  Prospectuses  had  at  the  office  of  the  “ Ob- 
8crvateur  Fran<;ais,"  No.  67,  in  the  Strand,  or  at  the  Manu- 
factory, No.  10,  Bcrncr-street,  Commercial-road,  East. 

Plain  Wainscot  Flooring  Tongued  and  Grooved  executed 
at  5/.  per  square  of  100  feet,  or  Is.  per  square  foot,  laid  down 
at  the  above  Manufactory. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benct-place,  Gracecburch-street,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  ami  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street,— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


WROUGHT-IltON  BACK  BOILERS 

for  RANGES,  and  Boilers  for  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  purposes  cf  every  description,  made  and  repaired  on 
a short  notice.  Wrought-iron  Patent  Welded  Tubing  for 
Hot  Water,  Steam,  or  Gas,  with  the  requisite  fittings  con- 
stantly on  haud.  Composition  Pipe  of  extraordinary  long 
lengths  for  interior  fittings,  affording  a great  saving  in 
joints — at  WALBY’S  DEPOT,  59,  Greek-strect,  Soho,  six 
doors  from  the  square.  — N.B.  A quantity  of  Back  Boilers, 
&c.,  various  sizes,  kept  in  stock. 

EATING  by  WARM  WATER.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENIIAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmore-strcet,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wiginore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


MR.  ALLEN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  SELF-ACTING  WORM  STOVE,  begs  to 
inform  scientific  persons  and  the  public  generally,  that 
having  received  the  must  gratifying  encomiums  on  his  inven- 
tion, has  now  a variety  ready  for  inspection,  and  he  feels 
confident  from  their  efficiency  of  action  for  all  requisite  pur- 
poses where  heat  and  ventilation  becomes  a desideratum, 
they  will  recommend  themselves  to  public  patronage.  It 
may  he  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principles  of  the  Worm 
Stove  facilitates  the  method  of  heating  by  steam  or  hot 
water.— 21  and  22,  Worship-street,  Finsbury. 

H ENLY  & C o.,  W HOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 iu.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3/.  13s.  3l.  16s.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6m.  3ft.  9m.  4ft. 

6 /.  5/.  15s.  6/.  5s.  6/.  10s.  7/. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
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PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS- 

Always  on  sale, a large  as- 

SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
" “»  ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
£ 2 gorts  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
61  £ * inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

$ TIMBER  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  & c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-Btreet, 

Westminster. 

PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  fee.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciple.  Boards,  ike.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  BUILDER. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wliarf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 
delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  & c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PAYNE  and  LODER  beg1  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on- Wyrc,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union-Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


DORTER'S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
X TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
So'uthwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the’best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undcviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  'Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
• come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
*arth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence,like  thecrystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to' the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dved  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  imbue  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed;  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1815, 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1811,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

" In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — ^Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

© lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  fee.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-hcating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttlcs,  cash  nnd 
deed-boxes,  and  tire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  batlis,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  Ncw-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had.  


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

thc*c  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  ot 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  lias  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
he  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COR  Pis,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  arc  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, fee..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OK  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


n n 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
111  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  liad  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
: 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  i 
Laths  of  revolving  IRON  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  ohvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  r 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  0 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  tiie  common 
flat  laths,  at  a very  considerable  reduction  of 

PRICE.  . 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persi 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

Fa.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfieet  Wharf, 

e Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and  Fall 
Pieces,’  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  nnd  Ash- 
pit, Doors  nnd  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps,  &c.  fee. . 
all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices.—  CAST- 
IRON  UPSETS. 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

BOROUGn  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD- 

TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours’  notice.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  uncut,  cut,  an 
wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power.  . .ml 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickne- 
scantlitig  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 


THE  BUILDER 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent 'Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-strcet,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriafs-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a light  colour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  IJ.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mil- 
bank-street,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  ; — 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-strcct,  Blacltfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNE Y-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thaincs-strcct. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

arc  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hydc-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Rcgent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  thecorridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcct,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
tlie  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVE- 
MENT for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  in 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  Cd.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AsrnALTEhad  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilmentof  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be’grauted  to  Builders 
where  the 

. , , SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphaltc,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL.  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 

may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  Builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  tlie  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  aboveCastings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


B 


MESSRS.  NEILSON  AND  MITCHELL 
EG  to  inform  Builders  that  they  have 


always  on  hand,  at  their  premises,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road, 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R.  W.  PIPES,  GUTTER- 
ING, SASH- WEIGHTS,  &c., 
which  they  are  disposing  of  at  very  low  prices.  Castings  of 
every  description  done  to  order.— BALLUSTERS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY',  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  YVhitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  10d.  20d. 

6d.  74d.  84d.  is.  id.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  ]6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6?.  6d.  7®.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4 1. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


■F  BEDDING 


i 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 
furniture  being  kept). 

HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEY'S  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR, 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

YVholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 


13g  &cr  JHajcsfy's 


Koyal  Setters  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

YVith  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  entirely  Covered. 

npiIE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 

A Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of'  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Y'ears  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ; the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  &c.,  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Beitiga^Non-Condiictor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants! 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


F. 


liy  Jljcr  ftfla jeotg’s 


iioyal  Hcttcrs  patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

only  Patentees  of 


THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  HOOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  YVicnT, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Itoyal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  rooting  ; 
also  used  lor  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onlv  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIREJJ  to  the 
FACTORY',  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
arc  likewise  CAU  PIONED  AGAINST  M ISREPRESKNTATION,  as  tiie  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-UOW,  LONDON. 

Iloofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  he  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  YVestminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PiLIJYiLia AWOTJ  IECOU  WOEKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE. 
FALLOYVS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-squarc,  London. 


— 


THE  BUILDER. 


W BANGHAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

NO.  7,  Stockbridge  - terrace,  corner  of 
Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
thcv  can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funera  s 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
IEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
brie  'nnd  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  & c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coflins  within  ten  miles. 


ANY  PERSON  having  about  20,000  Rood 

Stocks  to  dispose  of  may  apply  to  Mr.  MARSH,  28, 
Fitzroy  Market,  Tottenham-court-road. 


BRICK  EARTH. 

A LARGE  QUANTITY  of  excellent 

Brick  Earth  to  be  disposed  of,  on  the  banka  of  the 
Medway,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  with  sufficient  Land  for  ma- 
nufacturing Bricks  thereon.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
F.  11.  MILNER,  48,  Crispin-strcct,  SpitalBelds,  London. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  arc 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  may  be  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
THOMAS  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise, 
Surrey.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Buildiug  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms.  — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackvillc’-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

fT^O  be  LET,  some  verv  Eligible  Plots  of 

.1  Freehold  Land  (Land-tax  Redeemed),  for  Detached 
or  Semi-detached  Villas,  screened  from  the  High  Road  by 
beautiful  Timber  Trees  and  well  drained ; advances  may  be 
had  if  required.  Plans  and  Particulars  may  be  seen  upon 
application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapel-place, 
Cavendish-square.  


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west 70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
M0  feet),  anil  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises.— 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esn.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 


TO  BUILDERS. -MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

rrio  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

1 for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Quecn’s-road,  Ralston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  roin  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
ifstrict  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  It,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regcnt’s-park. 


BRICKS. 

For  sale,  at  Suffolk  wharf, 

Jamcs-strcct,  Camden  Town,  a quantity  of  white  and 
brimstone-coloured  facing  bricks,  paving  bricks,  coping 
tiles,  &c.  Also,  Moon's  patent  chimney  bricks  for  circular 
flues.  N.B.  Part  of  the  Wharf  to  be  let. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michacl’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Fine  seasoned  Rosewood,  Mahogany,  Satiu,  Zebra,  and 
Kingwood  Box,  Maple,  Brown  Oak.  Sycamore,  Lime-tree, 
Birch,  Beech,  Ash,  Walnut-tree,  Chcsnut,  Coromandel, 
Ebony,  Cedar,  and  Pine,  in  plank  and  board,  suitable  for 
Builders,  Cabinet,  Pianoforte,  Coach,  Brush,  and  Picture 
Frame  Makers,  Turners,  &c.— Crown-street,  Soho. 

MR.  T.  TIMS  is  instructed  to  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  5.  Crown-place, 
Crown-street,  Soho-square,  on  Monday,  March  9,  and  follow- 
ing day,  at  12  each  day,  the  capital  seasoned  STOCK  of  a 
Timber  Merchant  ; consisting  of  fine  figured  rosewood, 
Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany,  in  logs,  planks,  and 
boards,  rich  figured  satin,  zebra,  and  kingwood,  maple, 
ebony,  and  coromandel,  dry  wainscot,  cedar,  birch,  beech, 
box,  brown  oak,  walnut  tree  (English  and  foreign),  chestnut 
and  sycamore,  in  plank  and  board;  also  about  14,000  feet 
lime-tree  and  10,000  feet  panel-board,  a quantity  of  inch, 
three-quarter,  and  half-inch  wide  pine  board,  dry  pine  planks, 
deals  and  boards,  and  about  60,000  feet  of  prime  veneers, 
(various).  Approved  bills  will  be  taken  to  the  amount  of 
M0/.  and  upwards.  May  be  viewed  the  Saturday  previous  to 
and  mornings  of  sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; at 
the  Auction  Mart ; and  of  Mr.  T.  TIMS,  63,  Upper  Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-squarc. 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  on  Monday, 

9th  day  of  March,  1846,  and  following  day,  the  Sales 
to  begin  each’ day  at  12  o’clock  precisely,  at  Lett's  Wharf, 
Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  128  Logs,  Mahogany,  City 
Wood  for  Chairs,  Tables,  and  Veneers,  containing  several 
very  rich  mottle,  roe,  and  plum-logs;  80  Mahogany  Curls, 
City  Wood  opened,  containing  very  rich  flower  and  feather- 
figured  Wood,  from  3 to  7 feet  long;  3 Cases,  Mahogany 
Curls,  cut  in  veneers  ; 23  Cases,  very  rich  figured  brown 
Oak  veneers  ; 75  Pieces  of  bird's-eye  and  mottled  Maple 
Wood,  in  planks  and  scantling ; 603  Boards,  American 
Cherry  Tree,  very  large  boards,  from  10  to  20  inches  wide 
for  Chair-makers,  from  1 to  2$  inches  in  thickness;  596 
Pieces  of  American  Plain  Walnut,  for  Cabinet  Makers, 
Carvers,  &c.,  in  boards,  planks,  and  scantlings;  144  Logs, 
Pencil  Cedar,  of  8 to  12-inch  diameter;  47  Logs,  Quebec 
Oak  Timber  ; 583  Pieces  of  Baltic  and  Wainscot  Oak  planks, 
from  lj  to  4 inches  in  thickness  ; Pieces,  Dutch  Wainscot, 
in  planks  ; 600  Pieces,  small  wainscot  logs;  1,200  Pieces, 
crown  pipe  staves;  3,540  Pieces,  pipe  staves;  1,200  Pieces, 
bright  barrel  staves ; 1,500  Pieces,  long  heading  staves; 
1,200  Pieces,  billets  for  Wheelwrights. — Catalogues  may  be 
had  at  LETT'S  WHARF,  and  at  the  Brokers,  Messrs. 
BAILEY  nnd  RIDLEY,  3,  George-yard,  Lombard-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  PLASTERERS,  &c. 

1^0 R SALE,  a largo  assortment  of  Patterns 
and  Moulds  of  Plaster  Ornaments,  for  inside  and  out- 
side of  buildings,  consisting  of  trusses,  truss,  block,  ballus- 
tcr,  scroll,  and  figure  moulds;  pilaster  caps,  Gothic  orna- 
ments, centre  flowers,  soffit*,  bedinolds.  pateras,  and  various 
other  ornaments  ; the  moulds  of  an  Elizabethan  front.  See. 
The  whole  of  which  will  be  sold  off.  May  be  viewed  any  day 
between  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
a- leruoon,  at  No.  2,  Percival-street,  two  doors  on  the  left 
hand  from  Goswell-strect,  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex. 


o 


N the  Premises,  No.  89,  John-street, 

Tottenham-court-road,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor 
iiig  from  the  retail  trade.  All  the  remaining  Stork 


and  LEARY  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  at  Eleven  o’clock  pre- 
cisely. This  very  excellent  and  well-seasoned  stock,  consists 
of  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  in  Logs,  Planks, 
Boards  and  Veneers ; Rosewood,  Cedar,  Wainscot,  Deals, 
Beech,  &c.,  & c. ; Pit  and  Frame  Saws,  Screws,  and  Crow- 
bars, and  all  Utensils  in  Trade.  To  be  viewed  two  days 
previous  to.  and  on  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  to  be 
had  on  the  premises,  and  of  SKEEN  and  LEARY,  Brokers, 
75,  Old  Broad-street. — The  above  eligible  premises  TO  BE 
LET  with  immediate  possession. 


BUIL  DER’S  STOCK  WELL  SELECTED.  ANI)  OF 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

MR.  FI.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION on  the  Premises.  Little  Portland-street, 
Cavendish-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th,  and  Wednesday, 
the  18th  of  March,  at  Twelve  for  One  to  a Minute;  the 
whole  of  the  Stock  of  Mr.  RAMAGF.,  Builder,  relinquishing 
business  in  consequence  of  ill-licalth.  It  comprises  Fine 
Dry,  and  Well-seasoned  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens,  Pre- 
pared Flooring,  and  Tongued,  and  Beaded  Boarding,  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Framing ; Oak,  Mahogany,  and  Wainscot ; 
Work-benches,  Ironmongery,  Powerful  Double  and  Single 
Purchase  Crabs,  very  Old  White  Lead  of  a superior  quality, 
Old  Linseed  Oil,  Turps,  Colours,  Crown  and  Plate  Glass, 
Capital  Blocks  and  Falls,  Plumbers’  Materials,  and  Tools, 
Scaffolding,  Ladders,  Ropes,  and  Tresscls,  also  the  Horses, 
Brick,  and  Rubbish-carts,  a capital  Spring  Cart,  Harness, 
and  every  requisite  appertaining  to  a Huildcr’s  Establish- 
ment. May  be  viewed  on  Monday  the  1 6th,  and  Catalogues 
will  then  be  ready  and  may  be  bad  upon  the  Premises,  and 
at  Poland  House,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street.  The  Lease 
of  the  Premises  having  been  disposed  of,  the  above  Stock 
will  be  Sold  without  any  reserve. — 12,  Dorset-placc,  Dorset- 
square,  4th  March,  1846. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing hail  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Pnper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
arc  kept  alwavs  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


FINE  ARTS. 


£?  ftcr 
itlajcsly'fi 


Kojml 

Uettrrs  patent. 


LO  R I M I E R ’ S T RAN  SPA  RE N T 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  nnd  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  anil  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173.  Flect-strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

IAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

_i  BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  aud  Memoranda  con- 
neclcd  with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  WEALE,  High  Holborn ; SIMPKIN,  MARSHAL, 
and  Co.,  GROOMBRIDGE  and  SONS,  and  SHERWOOD 
and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  a few  days  will  be  published,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; 
or  4s.  6d.  neatly  bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges, 
and  lettered,  a Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Es^.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  CvcLor.KDi  A of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; anil  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden  ; aud  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Recently  Published,  Demy,  Price  Is. 

AN  ESSAY  on  an  Improved  Method  of 

Construction  for  Viaducts,  Bridges,  and  Tunnels  ; 
being  an  application  of  the  principle  of  Universal  Gravita- 
tion, as  illustrated  in  the  Solar  System.  By  Messrs.  BLAIR 
and  PHILLIPS,  Architects  and  Civil  Engineers. 

London  : John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDERS’  PRICES 
CORRECTED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  4s.  a new  edition  of 

CROSBY’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE  BOOK 

for  1846.  Containing  a correct  account  of  all  the 
present  prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors  ; the 
alterations  and  additions  in  this  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  be  most  important,  including  the  New  Building  Act,  i 
new  )Plate,  shewing  the  sections  of  Walls  for  Dwelling- 
houses,  Warehouses,  &c.  also  a complete  list  of  surveyors. 
London;  Sold  by  WM.  JOY,  44,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


Published  this  day,  Third  Edition,  price  12s.  6d.  Demy  8vo. 
with  42  Plates, 

The  guide  to  railway  ma- 

SONRY,  containing  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Ob- 
lique Arch  in  four  parts.  By  PETER  NICHOLSON, 
Author  of  “The  Architectural  Dictionary,”  “ The  Builder 
and  Workman’s  Director,”  “ The  Carpenter’s  Assistant,’ 
“Treatise  on  Protection,”  &c.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout  by  R.  COWEN,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

London:  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row,  and 
Charles  Thurnam,  Carlisle. 


Lately  published,  in  three  vols.  Svo.  21.  8s. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture,  with 
a Chronological  Table  and  a General  Index,  illustrated  by 
Fifteen  Hundred  Examples,  facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
In  a few  days  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture.  Abridged. 

The  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12mo.  5s. 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE, 
with  some  remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture.  By 
James  Barr,  Architect.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Examples. 

Oxford:  Joun  Henry  Parker.  London:  D.  Bogue, 
Fleet-street. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Third  Edition  of  No.  I.,  price 
2s.  6d.,  with  35  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Etchings  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 

The  archaeological  journal, 

published  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Archteological  Association. 

On  the  31stof  March  will  be  published, 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME,  price  11s.,  cloth. 

Also,  a Second  Edition  of  the  First  Volume. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE,  at  their  Meeting  at  Winchester  in  September, 
1815  ; including  the  Architectural  History  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis. 

Lately  published,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  com- 
mittee, 8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  with  52  Woodcuts, 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  of  CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL,  by  Professor  Willis. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  W.  Pickering,  and  G. 
Bell.  Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker.  Cambridge:  DEicnTONS. 


Published  by  Souter  and  Law,  131,  Fleet-street,  4to.,  8s.  6d. 

DOU13LE  ENTRY  ELUCIDATED  : a 

new  Method  of  teaching  Book  keeping.  By  B.  F. 
FOSTER,  author  of  “ Pencilled  Copy-Books  ;”  “ Penman- 

ship Illustrated,”  &c.  &c. 

"This  is  a work  of  no  ordinary  character.  Mr.  Foster  is 
not  a dry,  speculative  theorist ; but  he  possesses,  what  is 
seldom  found  in  the  Counting-house,— the  power  of  analysis 
and  composition,  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  effective 
teacher.” — London  Review,  Nov.  1,  1845.  ( 

“This  is  an  excellent  mauual ; it  teaches  the  science  of 
Book-keeping— not  by  drilling  the  learner  into  a calculating 
machine  ; but  by  enabling  him  to  comprehend  what  he  is 
doing,  and  to  do  it  as  a rational  agent.  The  rules  are  so  plain 
and  unerring,  that  any  person  may  understand  the  subject.” 
— The  Times,  Oct.  17,  1845. 

“Every  young  man  should  purchase  this  work.  It  will 
make  an  Accountant  of  him  ; and  to  be  a clever  accountant 
is  no  small  consideration  among  a people  whose  merchants 
are  princes  and  whose  commercial  transactions  are  so  im- 
portant. We  hope  Mr.  Foster’s  labours  will  meet  the  en- 
couragement they  unquestionably  merit.” — Stock  Exchange 
Express,  Sept.  24,  1845. 

“ Mr.  Foster’s  method  of  instruction  cannot  fail  to  im- 
part, in  a short  time,  a masterly  knowledge  of  Book-keep- 
ing ; such  a knowledge  as  is  not  possessed  by  one  merchant 
in  fifty.” — London  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1845. 

“To  say  that  Book-keeping  cannot  be  taught  except  in  a 
counting-house  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  gene- 
ral principles.  Mr.  Foster’s  work  is  written  to  disabuse  the 
public  of  this  error,  and  he  makes  the  science  at  once  easy  of 
acquisition  and  interesting.” — Economist,  Oct.  4,  1815. 

*,*  Mr.  FOSTER  gives  lessons  in  BOOK-KEEPING 
at  l6l,  Strand,  where  gentlemen  are  expeditiously  qualified 
for  government  or  commercial  situations.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  of  Souter  and  Law,  131,  Fleet-street,  to  whom 
reference  is  made. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-lnn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  March  7»  1846. 
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A.DV3GB.XISEIVIENTS. 

TO  PAINTERS,  &c. 

WANTED  a steady,  active  man,  who  can 

do  the  painting,  plumbing,  glazing,  writing,  &c. 
Constant  employment  will  be  given.  None  need  apply  who 
cannot  give  references  as  to  ability  and  sobriety.— Apply  to 
Mr.  ERSWELL,  builder,  Saffron  Walden. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers  Rib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4 -in. , 20s.;  3-in., 
28s. ; l-in.,  56s.  per  dozen. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  2}-in.,  41.  5s.  ; 3-in.,  51. 
Washing  Coppers  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls  15s.  per  dozen. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  A-c.,  and  every 
description  of  brass  and  copper  work  equally  good  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.,  Brass  Founders  and  Coppersmiths, 
1 6,  Long  Acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


CONTRACTS. 

Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  TIME  for  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erection 
of  a house  for  the  above  Club  is  EXTENDED  to  the  21st  of 
March  next  ; and  that  the  plans  and  specifications  can  be 
seen  on  application  to  the  secretary,  G.  G.  DOWNS,  Esq., 
at  Ryde;  at  Mr.  Henry  Dixon’s."  Stationer,  HI',  Strand, 
London  ; or  at  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  Huntley,  Architect,  Dover. 
Ryde,  March  2,  1816. 


WANTED  by  an  experienced  person, 

aged  39.  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman  ; 
has  no  ohjertion  to  go  abroad.  Testimonials  of  the  highest 
respectability  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given. — Ad- 
dress, A.  Z.,  at  Mr.  Scales,  6,  Duke-street,  Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED  by  an  Experienced  Person,  a 
Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Buiider’s  Clerk. 
Has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  mea- 
suring the  different  kinds  of  work,  estimating,  taking  out 
quantities,  and  making  working  drawings.  Good  references 
can  be  given. — Address  to  H.  R.,  No.  7,  Francis-street, 
Gower-street,  Gordon-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A PERSON,  well  qualified,  wants  a Situa- 
tion as  Working  Foreman,  or  to  take  charge  of  a job, 
or  would  be  a valuable  assistant  in  an  office.  Is  a good 
draughtsman  and  estimator. — Please  to  address  C.  E.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  STONE  CARVERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  served  his 

time  to  the  stone  and  marble  work,  wishes  to  meet 
with  an  engagement  for  two  or  three  years,  to  learn  Stone 
Carving;  has  no  objection  to  some  book-keeping. — Apply, 
if  by  letter  post-paid,  to  R.  S.,  12,  Coventry-road,  Warwick. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CON- 
TRACTORS, AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Man  of  pood  Practical 
Knowledge,  and  of  business-like  habits,  and  who  can 
he  well  recommended,  wishes  for  a Situation  as  Clerk  of 
Works,  or  as  Foreman  of  Joiners,  &c.  Can  make  working- 
drawings,  and  measure1 — Please  to  address,  J.  J.,  No.  21, 
Brand-street,  Blandford-squarc. 


AN  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR, just 

off  a railway,  intends  to  devote  a short  time  to  the 
practical  tuition  of  gentlemen  wishing  to  become  railway 
surveyors : will  undertake  to  perfect  them  in  a few  easv  les- 
sons in  an  easy,  accurate,  and  expeditious  method  of  sur- 
veying. Terms,  Three  Guineas  (proficiency  guaranteed). — 
Apply  personally,  or  otherwise,  to  G.  T.,  117,  Park-street, 
Camden-town.  — N.B.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Logarithms,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS.— PADDINGTON. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Paddington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  the 
TIME  appointed  by  public  advertisement  of  the  13th  and 
1 tth  of  February  last,  for  receiving  Tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a Workhouse  in  the  Harrow-road  is  EXTENDED  from 
the  18th  to  the  25th  March  instant,  on  or  before  which  last- 
named  day,  all  tenders  must  be  delivered,  before  11  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  (after  which  hour  no  tender  will  be  received), 
at  the  Board-room,  Hcrraitagc-strcet,  Paddington.  The 
tenders  will  be  opened  on  the  said  25th  of  March,  and  par- 
ties tendering  arc  required  to  be  present. — Bv  order  of  the 
Board,  CHAS.  B ROWN,  Jun..  Clerk. 

Hermitage-street,  Paddington,  11th  March,  1846. 


Phccnix  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company, 

Office.  Bankside.  March  6,  1846. 
BREEZE  FOR  BRICK-MAKING. 

The  ph cent x gas-light  and 

COKE  COMPANY  are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  taking  the  breeze  made  at  their  Works  at  Bank-side,  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  500 
chaldrons. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  a penaltv  not  to  leave  more  than  50  chaldrons  on  the 
Works  at  any  one  time,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  quarterly. 
The  tender  is  to  state  the  price  per  chaldron  of  40  bushels, 
delivered  into  craft  or  carts,  and  to  be  marked  with  the  words 
“ Tender  for  Breeze  ” on  the  cover,  and  to  be  delivered  at 
their  office  at  Bankside,  on  or  before  12  o’clock  on  Wednes- 
day, the  18th  March. 


Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  3rd  March,  1846. 
TO  BRICKMAKERS,  DEALERS  IN  BREEZE, 
ASHES,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON  and  Liberties  thereof 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  said  city  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  March  inst.. 
at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  such  persons  as  desire  to  collect  and  remove  all 
the  dust  and  ashes,  &c.  from  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  for  the  term  of  one  year,  from  24th  June,  1816, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  a specification,  copies  of  which  may 
be  had  at  this  office.  Payments  will  he  required  to  be  made 
quarterly,  in  advance,  and  security  will  be  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract.  No  proposal  received  after 
Eleven  o’clock  on  the  day  of  treaty. 

The  commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  offer  that  may  be  made. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Prin.  Clerk. 


Harwich  and  eastern  coun- 
ties JUNCTION  RAILWAY  and  PIER  COM- 
PANY.—To  Contractors.— The  Directors  of  this  Company 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  proper  authority,  for 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  pier  in  the  harbour  of 
Harwich,  hereby  give  notice,  that  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  proposed  works  will  be  ready  for  inspection  on 
Monday,  the  1 6th  day  of  March  instant,  at  the  office  of 
JOHN  BRATIIWA1TE,  Esq.,  C.E.,  •!,  Trafalgar-square, 
Charing-cross.  London.  And  notice  is  hereby  further  given, 
that  TENDERS  for  the  WORKS  must  he  delivered  at  this 
office,  on  or  before  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  April  next,  where 
the  Directors  will  meet  on  Monday,  the  Oth  of  April  next,  at 
12  o’clock,  to  decide  upon  such  Tenders,  and  when  and 
where  the  parties  tendering  must  attend.  The  Directors 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejectin  the 
lowest  tender,  as  they  may  consider  advisable. 

J A S . H Y . ATT  W O O D , Chairman . 
GEORGE  RUSK,  Secretary. 

19,  Birchin-lane,  March  4. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  THE  WORKS. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  part  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, do  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  are  about  to 
appoint  a junior  Clerk  of  the  Works  upon  trial  for  six  months, 
with  a salary  at  the  *Ue  of  120L  per  annum. 

Further  particulars,  as  to  the  testimonials  and  other  evi- 
dences of  ability  which  will  be  required,  may  he  obtained  on 
application  at  this  office,  from  9 to  4 o’clock. 

The  Commissioners  will  meet  at  this  office  on  Tuesday,  the 
l/th  March  inst.,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  to  examine 
the  several  applicants,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  he 
deemed  expedient  for  the  selection  of  the  most  fit  candidates 
for  election  to  the  office. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office  for  Westminster.  &c.  1,  Greek-street, 
Soho-square,  7th  March,  1846. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

A Meeting;  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  Bill,  and 
also  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  the 
President,  in  the  chair,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
carried  unanimously. 

That  the  present  Buildings  Bill,  7 and  8 Vie.,  cap.  84,  is 
a most  decided  failure  ; being  uncertain  as  to  its  meanings, 
useless  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  exceedingly  compli- 
cated and  expensive  in  its  administration. 

That  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will  continue  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  Referees,  the  Bill  ought  to 
abolish,  or  at  all  events,  very  materially  alter  the  present 
arrangement,  and  most  especially  as  to  the  office  of  Regis- 
trar, an  office  not  at  all  necessary"  in  the  proper  working  of  a 
Buildings  Bill. 

That  Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  signed  by 
the  President,  on  behalt  of  the  Society,  he  forthwith  pre- 
pared and  presented  ; and  that  the  attention  of  the  metro- 
politan members  especially  be  called  to  this  matter,  with  a 
request,  they  will  use  their  best  endeavours  in  procuring  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  the  present  Act. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

RCHATER  solicits  the  attention  of 

• Builders  to  his  extensive  assortment  of  Paper- 
hangings,  whicn  he  is  selling  at  very  reduced  prices,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  his  painted  marble- 
papers  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and  oak 
papers  for  halls  and  stair-cases. — A liberal  allowance  on 
taking  large  quantities. — No.  45,  Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  & c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper'  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  60  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling- street. 


HORTICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

JREAD  begs  to  inform  Ladies,  Amateur 

• and  Practical  Gardeners,  that  he  has  taken  out  a 
NEW  PATENT  for  improvements  in  his  Garden  Engines, 
Machines,  and  years’  practical  experience,  can  safely  war- 
rant. The  above  are  adapted  for  forcing-houses,  conserva- 
tories, &c.,  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  Yind  ever  offered  to 
the  Public,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  worked  with  half  the 
labour  of  any  other  engines  now  in  use. — Manufactured  only 
by  the  patentee,  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they 
may  be  seen  and  proved.— N.B.  None  are  genuine  except 
stamped  “ Read’s  Patent.” 


PARQUETAGE. 

THIS  Manufacture,  uniting  elegance  to 
comfort,  has  now  become  quite  a necessity,  particu- 
larly in  Newly-constructed  Buildings,  also  for  the  Saloons,, 
Galleries,  Corridors,  and  Libraries  of  the  Town  Mansions 
or  Country  Scats  of  the  Nobility.  Three  of  the  principal 
apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  namely,  Saloon,  Queen’s 
Closet,  and  Prince  Albert’s  Private  Apartment,  have  been 
recently  inlaid  with  oak  and  exotic  woods. 

In  the  wet  or  winter  season,  the  Parquets  admit  of  a 
Carpet,  which  being  so  placed  as  not  to  cover  them  entirely, 
allows  the  elegant  border  to  he  seen.  The  carpet  is  so  fixed 
that  it  may  be  easily  removed  on  the  return  of  fine  weather, 
or  for  any  special  occasions.  — Specimens  and  Designs  may 
be  inspected  and  Prospectuses  had  at  the  office  of  the  “ Ob- 
scrvaieur  Franjais,”  No.  67,  in  the  Strand,  or  at  the  Manu- 
factory, No.  10,  Berner-street,  Connncrcial-road,  East. 

Plain  Wainscot  Flooring  Tongued  and  Grooved  executed 
at  5(.  per  square  of  100  feet,  or  Is.  per  square  foot,  laid  down 
at  the  above  Manufactory. 


THE  BUILDER 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 
description  of  WINDOW7  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description.— TVLOH  and  PACE’S  Show- 
rooms, 53,  Cornhill,  entrance  St.  Peter’s-alley. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  1!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent's- villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent' s-park. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  6u.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effeciive  article  of  the 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LON  DON-BRIDGE. 


B11  iijcr  iHajcstg'fi 


ftogal  ilrltns  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  it  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

BOROUGU  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 

TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours’ notice.  A LARGE  STOCKjof  uncut,  cut,  and 
wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power. 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
ca-h,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thcrmio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  ft  COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  PANKI.IBfl.NOH  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  *58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


HLSON’S  PATENT 


CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands|unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  ahove  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridgc  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 


CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  AND  GLASS  TILES. 

C JARVIS,  continuing  to  import  large 

• quantities  of  the  above  articles,  in  quality  and  sub- 
stance hitherto  unequalled,  can  offer  them  at  a lower  price 
than  any  other  house  in  the  trade,  for  ready  money  only,  at 
his  old-established  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 
38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street. — 
Every  other  description  of  Window  Glass  in  crates  and 
squares  equally  low  in  price. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

Messrs,  daines  and  braddock 

have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with 
Glass  for  Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior 
quality  and  substance,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that 
which  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any 
previous  advertisements  as  the  size  therein  quoted  at  id.  per 
foot  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  112  lbs.  upon  application  6, 
Farringdon-street. — London,  March,  1846. 

N.B.  A Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  band. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  snpplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  Sd.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass- work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 

FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  bogs  to  inform 

his  friends,  that  he  continues  to  receive  weekly  large 
consignments  of  FOREIGN  GLASS,  which  he  is  determined 
to  offer  upon  the  very  lowest  terms.  Address,  87,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c.— These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 24  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od.;  3-inch  Pumps,  51.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


VARNISH. 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform  the 

Trade,  Builders,  Painters,  and  others,  that  this  article 
can  be  had  at  his  Manufactory,  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the 
very  lowest  price.  T.  M.  has  long  been  a manufacturer,  and 
has’ devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  using  only  the 
best  of  gums,  and  sparing  no  expense  in  the  manufacture. 
Fine  Pale  Oak  or  Wainscoat  Varnish,  per  imperial  gallon, 
10s.  ; Fine  Carriage  Varnish,  12s.  ; Copal,  18s. ; Body  Copal, 
24s.  ; Gold  Size,  10s;  White  Hard,  18s.;  Brown  Hard,  18s.  ; 
French  Polish,  18s.  per  gallon.  Paint,  Dryers,  Colours, 
ready  and  ground,  and  every  article  in  the  trade.  If  quality 
is  lakcn  into  consideration,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
house  in  London.  Address,  87.  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln  s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s..  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEV  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law. and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


THE  BUILDER, 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  fee.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  tec.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  tec.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Fleet- 
wood-on-Wyre,  Lancashire  ; Wish  each,  Cambridgeshire ; 
Union -Wharf.  Southampton  ; and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  ip, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which 'artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  fee. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  gin.  4ft. 

51.  51.  ISs.  6/.  Ss.  61.10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at/d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturcrof  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEY'S,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Graccchurch-street,  City,  and 
62,  YVaterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  Sec.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gns  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour. 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  f,.ir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesficld-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place;  or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  bein^  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SH  UTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETP  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, fee..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OK  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.— All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBAIID-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


HOUSE-PAINTING,  Interior  Decora- 
tions, fee.,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  on  the 
lowest  terms,  by  BENHAM  and  Co.  (late  Saunders),  170, 
Regent-street. — Estimates  given  if  required. 

LITHOGRAPHY'. 

jVTESSRS.  MACLURE,  MACDONALD, 

L ’ J-  ai*d  MACGREGOR,  General  Lithographers,  beg 
to  call  attention  to  a peculiar  feature  in  their  system  of  con- 
ducting business  ; namely,  their  having  a large  and  perma- 
nent staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  the 
Art,  on  the  premises  ; which  arrangement,  they  submit, 
gives  a force  and  effect  to  immediate  production  unattainable 
by  other  means,  and  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  may  require  their  services,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 

London  Establishment, Saville  House,  6,  Leicester-square  ; 
Liverpool  Establishment,  18,  Fenwick-street;  Glasgow  E»- 
tablishment,  57,  Buchanan-street. 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils  ; one  in  the  Writing,  the  other  in 
the  Artistical  Department. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  bv  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  bv  BAR- 
RITTnndCo.,  173,  Flcct-strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  fee.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

T\V\  BEALE  bogs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  fee.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  paiis,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London’. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  :— The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied;  is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  1 15,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  TIIE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb-  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


ORGUE  MELODIUM,  by  ALEXAN- 
DRE and  SON,  Boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  10, 


This  instrument  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the 
Jury  ; the  quality  and  rapidity  of  the  sounds  rendered  it 
truly  remarkable ; and  a Bronze  Medal  was  decreed  to  M. 
Martin.  The  system,  on  which  this  instrument  is  based,  is 
the  putting  in  vibration  of  the  Ileed  Stop  by  the  instanta- 
neous action  of  an  escapement  hammer,  or  any  trigger  what- 
ever; the  object  being  to  remedy  the  slowness  which  results 
from  the  employment  of  wind  alone,  in  causing  the  vibra- 
tion of  this  organ  of  sound.  The  mechanism  is  so  composed 
that  the  vibrating  tongue  mny  be  put  in  motion  by  the  per- 
cussion at  the  moment  when  the  air  comes  to  act  upon  it. 
It  is  the  mechauical  combination  of  the  piano  and  the  organ, 
applied  to  one  single  resounding  organ,  which  is  the  Reed 
Stop.  The  percussion,  analogous  to  the  mechanical  effect 
of  the  piano,  has  for  effect  to  determine  the  instantaneous- 
ness of  the  vibration  ; the  continuity  of  the  sound  being 
produced  in  the  ordinary  mode,  by  the  effect  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  organ,  that  is  to  say,  by  a current  of  air  ali- 
mented by  means  of  a bellows,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  valves  is 
opened  by  the  key. 

This  invention,  very  simple  in  principle,  resumes  itself 
into  the  addition  to  the  expressive  organ  of  a mechanism  of 
escapement  hammers,  which  each  touch  of  the  keys  causes 
to  strike  a hammer,  and  to  open  a valve  simultaneously. 


THE  BUILDER. 


RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 

CARGOES  of  SLEEPERS  FOR  SALE, 

V/  from  9 feet  10  by  5,  downwards  ; toseraM,  sleeper*, 
4,  Railway- place,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  the  CARCASSES  of  Two 

semi-detached  VILLAS,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seven  Sistcrs-road,  Holloway.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
\V.  J.  WATSON,  Builder,  Holloway. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  the  Carcases  of  a Pair  of 

Semi-detached  Villas,  situated  in  the  hest  part  of 
St.  John’s-wood,  the  sewer  is  put  in,  and  would  be  sold  a 
bargain.— Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  letter  to 
Mr.  LEWIS,  17,  Andover-road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


Timber  for  sale,  w Private  Con- 

tract.— 825  Oak  Trees  and  510  Tellers,  225  Ash  Trees 
and  465  Tellers,  and  30  Beech  and  other  Trees,  standing  upon 
Holrastead,  Thorndean,  and  Hulks  Farms,  in  the  parishes 
of  Cuckfield  and  Bolney,  Sussex.  It  may  be  viewed,  and 
particulars  had,  on  application  at  Hulks  Farm^  Bolney, 
Cuckfield;  or  to  Mr.  CHITTENDEN,  1 
Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  


, Charles-streot, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lots  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Buildiug  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms.— For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
Architect,  28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds.  


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  BUILDERS,  SPECU- 
LATORS, AND  OTHERS. 


rpo  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  the 


remaining  portion  of  a Plot  of  Ground  at  Holloway 
(freehold  and  land-tax  redeemed) : consisting  of  about  five 
acres  laid  out  for  a square.  There  is  a very  great  demand  for 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood. — For  further  particulars  apply 
to  Mr.  W.  NORRIS,  Builder,  Marc-street,  Hackney;  or  to 
THOMAS  PRYER,  Esq.,  17,  Pavement,  Finsbury-square. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen.  


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  be  LET,  some  very  Eligible  Plots  of 

Freehold  Land  (Land-tax  ’Redeemed),  for  Detached 
or  Semi-detached  Villas,  screened  from  the  High  Road  by 
beautiful  Timber  Trees  and  well  drained ; advances  may  be 
had  if  required.  Plans  and  Particulars  maybe  seen  upon 
application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect,  No.  4,  Chapel-place, 
Cavendish-square. 


BE 


TO  IRONMONGERS. 

A BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED  OF, 

established  upwards  of  twenty  years,  at  the  west- 
endof  the  Town,  in  an  improving  neighbourhood.  Any 
person  wishing  to  commence  business  will  find  this  an  op- 
portunity rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  present  occupier 
retiring  from  business.  Coming  in  very  low,  stock  and 
fixtures  to  be  taken  at  a fair  valuation.  Also  a Smith  s 
Shop,  fitted  up  with  Forges,  Bellows,  and  ' ‘ 

The  tools  to  be  sold.— Apply  at  Messrs.  BARBER  & AN- 
DREWES,  65,  John-street,  Fitzroy-square  ; or  at  30,  New- 
street,  Dorset-square,  Regent’s  Park. 


Just  published,  price  6d. 

ENEFTT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES; 

their  Advantages,  if  legitimately  constituted,  prac- 
tically considered  ; with  numerous  explanatory  Tables. 

By.  J.  H.  JAMES,  Actuary  to  the  Metropolitan  Invest- 
ment and  Assurance  Associations. 

London  : Partridge,  128,  Chancery-lane,  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Third  Edition  of  No.  I.,  price 
2s.  6d.,  with  35  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Etchings  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  SLATERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a first-rate  and 

well-established  concern,  doing  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness principally  with  builders,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
metropolis.  The  business  is  carried  on  at  most  convenient 
and  extensive  wharf  premises,  which  are  held  for  a long  term 
at  a moderate  rent.  This  concern  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  attention  of  a man  of  capital  or  man  of  business.  The 
returns  are  very  considerable,  and  the  profits  amply  remune- 
rating, and  the  commodities  are  indispensable  *«  '•»*' 


the  vast 

building  operations  in  progress  in  its  locality.  Principals 
only  will  be  treated  with,  in  confidence,  and  no  one  who  can- 
not command  upwards  of  3,000/.  need  apply.  The  present 
proprietors  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispose  of  this  eligible  concern.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON,  Solicitor,  10,  Lancaster-place,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


1 mile  distant.— 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

direct  from  the  freeholder,  together'  or  in  plots,  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  LAND.  The  situation  is 
elevated,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  respectable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthi- 
ness, and  being  within  a short  distance  of  the  Anerly 
station,  on  the  Croydon  Railway;  it  presents  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a building  speculation  on  a large  scale.— Apply 
to  Mr.  VERE,  85,  Upper  Stamford-street. 


BUIL  DER’S  STOCK  WELL  SELECTED.  AND  OF 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC 

TION  on  the  Premises.  Little  Portland-street, 
Cavendish-square,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th,  and  Wednesday, 
the  18th  of  March,  at  Twelve  o’clock  to  a Minute  ; the 
whole  of  the  Stock  of  Mr.  RAMAGE,  Builder,  relinquishing 
business  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  It  comprises  Fine 
Dry.  and  Well-seasoned  Deals,  Planks,  and  Battens,  Pre- 
pared Flooring,  and  Tongued,  and  Beaded  Boarding,  Doors, 
Sashes,  and  Framing;  Oak,  Mahogany,  and  Wainscot; 
Work-benches,  Ironmongery,  Powerful  Double  and  Single 
Purchase  Crabs,  very  Old  White  Lead  of  a superior  quality, 
Old  Linseed  Oil,  Turps,  Colours,  Crown  and  Plate  Glass, 
Capital  Blocks  and  Falls.  Plumbers’  Materials,  and  Tools, 
Scaffolding,  Ladders,  Ropes,  and  Tressels,  also  the  Horses, 
Brick,  and  Rubbish-carts,  a capital  Spring  Cart,  Harness, 
and  every  requisite  appertaining  to  a Builder’s  Establish- 
ment. May  be  viewed  on  Monday  the  l6th,  and  Catalogues 
will  then  be  ready  and  may  be  had  upon  the  Premises,  and 
at  Poland  House,’ Poland-street,  Oxford-street.  The  Lease 
of  the  Premises  having  been  disposed  of,  the  above  Stock 
will  be  Sold  without  any  reserve.— 12,  Dorset-placc,  Dorset- 
square,  4th  March,  1846. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  Painters,  and  Glaziers. 

—To  be  LET,  upon  very  eligible  terms,  either  with 
or  without  a premium  for  lease  and  good  will,  a commodious 
DWELLING-HOUSE,  with  shop  and  workshops.  The 
neighbourhood  is  highly  respectable,  and  is  improving,  and 
with  attention  a very  excellent  business  may  be  established, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  competition  for  a considerable  distance. 
The  rent  may  be  made  by  lodgers  if  desired. — Apply  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  13,  Carlton  Villas,  Edgew; 

Written  applications  cannot  be  attended  to. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  situate  about  seven  miles 

from  London,  a snug  BRICK  FIELD,  capable  of 
making  about  a million  of  bricks  per  annum.  There  are 
two  close  kilns  on  the  premises,  and  the  whole  mav  lie  pro- 
cured on  most  favourable  terms.  Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
THOMAS  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clapham-rise, 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  Sc.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  AUCTION,  on  Monday. 

1 6th  day  of  March,  1846,  and  following  day,  the  Sales 
to  begin  each  day  at  12  o’clock  precisely,  at  Lett’s  Wharf, 
Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  128  Logs,  Mahogany,  City 
Wood  for  Chairs,  Tables,  and  Veneers,  containing  several 
very  rich  mottle,  roe,  and  plum-logs;  80  Mahogany  Curls, 
City  Wood  opened,  containing  very  rich  flower  and  feather- 
figured  Wood,  from  3 to  7 feet  long;  3 Cases,  Mahogany 
Curls,  cut  in  veneers  ; 23  Cases,  very  rich  figured  brown 
Oak  veneers  ; 75  Pieces  of  bird’s-eye  and  mottled  Maple 
Wood,  in  planks  and  scantling;  603  Boards,  American 
Cherry  Tree,  very  large  boards,  from  10  to  20  inches  wide 
for  Chair-makers,  from  1 to  2j  inches  in  thickness  ; 596 
Pieces  of  American  Plain  Walnut,  for  Cabinet  Makers, 
Carvers,  &e.,  in  boards,  planks,  aDd  scantlings;  144  Logs, 
Pencil  Cedar,  of  8 to  12-inch  diameter;  47  Logs,  Quehec 
Oak  Timber  ; 583  Pieces  of  Baltic  and  Wainscot  Oak  planks, 
from  1J  to  4 inches  in  thickness  ; Pieces,  Dutch  Wainscot, 
in  planks  ; 600  Pieces,  small  wainscot  logs;  1,200  Pieces, 
crown  pipe  staves;  3,540  Pieces,  pipe  staves;  1,200  Pieces, 
bright  barrel  staves  ; 1.500  Pieces,  long  heading  staves; 
1,200  Pieces,  billets  for  Wheelwrights. — Catalogues  may  be 
had  at  LETT’S  WHARF,  and  at  the  Brokers,  Messrs. 
BAILEY  and  RIDLEY,  3,  George-yard,  Lombard-street, 


POLONCEAU’S 

1 


BITUMEN  PAVE 

_ MENT  for  paving  Foot  walks,  Terraces,  Garden  walks, 
Stables,  Coach  Houses,  Granaries,  Corn  Stores,  and  Salt 
Warehouses.  For  the  exclusion  of  Damp  and  Vermin  ir 
Basements  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  for  Roofing  Dwell- 
ing Houses,  Porticos,  Balconies,  and  Sheds. 

Price  3s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

BITUMEN  for  covering  the  Arches  of  Bridges,  Culverts, 
&c.  &c.  on  Railways  and  other  places  (with  instructions 
for  laying  it  down),  may  be  had  at  the  rate  of  45s.  per  ton, 
by  applying  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Wharf-road, 
City-road.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 


BRICK  EARTH. 

LARGE  QUANTITY  of  excellent 

Brick  Earth  to  be  disposed  of,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  near  Rochester,  Kent,  with  sufficient  Land  for  ma- 
nufacturing Bricks  thereon. — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
F.  H.  MILNER,  48,  Crispin-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 


A 


A FIRST-RATE  BUILDING  TRADE, 

in  Birmingham,  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  the  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  E.  Warden,  having  entered  upon  other  en- 
gagements. The  premisrs,  which  are  advantageously  situate, 
and  have  been  built  expressly  for  the  business,  with  ample 
accommodation,  and  genteel  residence  attached,  mav  be  pur- 
chased, or  a lease  would  be  granted  if  required.  The  trade 
is  well  established,  and  the  »tock,  which  is  of  the  best  de- 
scription, may  be  had  at  a fair  valuation,  or  would  be  re- 
duced to  suit  a purchaser;  presenting  a valuable  opportunity 
to  a man  oi  business  habits,  having  a moderate  capital  at 
command,  as  he  would  be  liberally  treated  with.  For  further 
particulars  apply,  or  address,  to  the  proprietor,  on  the  pre- 
mises, Bcnacre-street,  Bristol  -road,  Birmingham  ; or  to  S. 
BLOORE,  jun.,  auctioneer,  New-street,  Birmingham. 

N.B.  This  advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Skyssf.l  Asphalte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  , , , 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  thi 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  ti 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
atent.”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “ Bitu- 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

published  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Com- 


Cloth. 


mittee  of  the  British  Archteological  Association. 

On  the  31st  of  March  will  be  published, 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME,  price  11s., 

Also,  a Second  Edition  of  the  First  Volume. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE,  at  their  Meeting  at  Winchester  in  September, 
1845  ; including  the  Architectural  History  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis. 

Lately  published,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  com- 
mittee, 8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.,  with  52  Woodcuts, 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  of  CAN- 

TERBURY CATHEDRAL,  by  Professor  Willis. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  W.  Pickering,  and  G. 
Bell.  Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker.  Cambridge:  Deigiitons. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS, 
DECORATORS,  AND  WORKMEN. 

Now  for  sale,  by  John  Williams  and  Co.,  old-established 
Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  Russcll-street,  Bedford- 
square,  the 

SCRAP-BOOK  of  ELIZABETHAN 

ORNAMENTS,  by  J.  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Numerous  plates  of  detailed  ornament,  essential  to  all  deco- 
rators. Price  20s.  Only  30  Copies  remain  unsold. 

CROSBY  HALL.— Plans,  Sections,  and  Details 

of  this  interesting  building.  15s. 

VILLAS,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style,  -with  Speci- 
fications and  Estimates,  &c.,  carefully  prepared  in  a builder  s 
office.  The  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details  elegantly  drawn  on 
ic.  Folio,  price  21s. 

PERSPECTIVE.— Brown’s  Practical  Treatise  on 
Perspective.  Numerous  plates.  (Decidedly  the  best  work 
Perspective).  Price  25s.  

CHAMBERS’  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE,  by 

Gwilt.  2 vols. ; best  edition.  (The  Student’s  Text  Book.) 

Original  Working  Drawings  of  a GOTHIC 
CHURCH,  as  executed  by  the  late  Francis  Goodwin, 
shewing  every  part  of  the  Construction.  Only  «.  15s-  ba. 

Working  Drawings  of  a LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

2/.  12s.  6d. 

SCHOOLS,  executed  by  J.  Thompson,  Architect. 
.,  Old  English  style. 

STUART’S  ATHENS,  fine  old  edition.  12/.  12s. 
STUART’S  ATHENS,  French  edition.  6s. 
TAYLOR  and  CRESEY’S  ROME,  130  large 
Plates.  Published  at  18/.  18s.,  only  8/.  8s. 

SHOP-FRONTS.— Entire  new  work,  just  out, 
the  stvle  of  Louis  XIV.  Tinted  Plates,  price  12s. 
LOUIS  XIV.— Renaissance  Ornaments  for  Inte- 
rior Decoration,  2ls.  Second  Scries,  15s. 

ACANTHUS.— Near  300  Ornamental  Plates,  12s. 
DECORATOR.— 48  Plates,  Louis  XIV.,  6s. 
ROOFS.— Working  Drawings  of  Iron,  Stone,  and 
Wood.  Price  8s.  ...... 

N.B.  Engineers  will  find  the  following  indispensable  ;— 
New  and  extended  Editions  of  the  RAILWAY 
PRACTICE,  containing  Working  Drawings  of  Tramroads, 
Railroads,  Bridges,  Aqueducts,  Viaducts,  Wharfs,  Ware- 
houses, Roofs,  Sheds,  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  ; Tunne  s. 
Cuttings,  and  Embankments  on  the  various  Railways,  Mills, 
Gas  Works,  &c.  Sic.  1 large  4to.  vol.  near  80  large  Plates, 
price  2/.  12s.  6d.  Subscribers’  names  received  for  the  Third 
Series.  _ 

CASTLE  on  LEVELLING,  new  edition,  lCs. 
ARCHITECTURALandENGINEERING  PRE- 
CEDENTS. Price  18s.  In  this  volume  of  Precedents  will 
be  found  Working  Drawings  of  ten  different  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings ; also  the  Drawings,  Specifications,  Quantities, 
&c.,  of  the  Bromsgrove  Depot  and  Engine  Factory,  erected 
under  the  designs  of  Capt.  Moorsom. 

A Catalogue  is  this  day  published,  which  can  be  had  gratis, 
of  several  thousand  volumes  on  Architecture,  Building,  and 
Engineering. 


ATE  REDMUND’S  PATENT  RISING 


LA 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved^ 


Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  from  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicitv,  durability,  and  cheapness,  merit  extensive  re- 
commendation. Gate  Hinges  on  an  improved  principle. 
The  Patent  Spring  Butts,  single  and  double  acting,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  Door  opening  either  way.— To  be  had  oi  J. 
WALBY,  nedmund’s  Original  Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  Six  Doors  from  the  Square. 


ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  "Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  1.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 

Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  Jo r Church,  Park, 


Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  foldinp- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  also  double-action 
Butts  on  the  most  improved  principle,  and  very  superior 
Fastenings  for  exterior  Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be 
seen  at  Charles  Collinge  and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill 
and  Spherical-hinge  Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49.  Cum. 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  Si  H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  C n arles  Wyman, at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County. — Saturday,  March  14,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEXVIEETTS. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES  WANTED. 

WANTED  for  a Drawing-room  and  Li- 
brary, Two  Chimney-pieces  of  Italian  character ; 
one  of  Statuary  Marble  (opening  3 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet) 
the  other  of  Black  or  Coloured  Marble  (opening  3 "feet  by  3, 
feet). — Address  with  description  and  lowcstpriceto  H.  H.  H. 
office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE.  Two  or 

Three  good  Leasehold  Houses,  producing  a rental 
of  from  30/.  to  50/.  each,  per  annum,  subject  to  a low  ground- 
rent.  Freeholds  not  objected  to. — Apply  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  PALMER,  1,  Cbristopher-street,  Hatton-garden. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS,  LANDLORDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable  Steady,  Ex- 
perienced Mechanic,  who  well  understands  all  the 
Practical  Work  connected  with  the  Repairing  of  Houses, 
Fixtures,  See.,  a permanent  engagement  to  keep  in  repair 
the  same  and  collect  the  rents,  if  necessary,  or  fill  any  confi- 
dential situation  ; unquestionable  reference,  and  security  to 
any  amount  required. — Address,  P.  G.,  Mr.  BOURNES, 
47,  Lcadenhall-street. 


TO  MASONS. 

A STRONG  YOUTH  (son  of  a Country 

Builder),  wishes  to  article  himself  to  a respectable 
person,  where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  business.  He  would  give  a pre- 
mium according  to  advantages  offered. — Address  (prepaid) 
to  J.  K.,  care  of  Mr.  Rose,  85,  St.  John-street-road,  near  the 
Angel,  Islington. 


RAILWAY  SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  I’l.OTTING, 
DRAWING  SECTIONS,  USE  OF  ALL  INSTRU- 
MENTS, &c. 

AN  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR  is 

now  devoting  his  time  to  the  Practical  Tuition  of 
Persons  for  Railway  Surveyors  and  Levellers,  and  imparting 
to  them  Easy,  Accurate,  and  Expeditious  Methods.  Terms 
Moderate  (Proficiency  Guaranteed). — Apply  (if  personally, 
between  4 and  10  p.m.)  to  G.  T.,  117,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

Experience  in  designing  buildings,  making  working 
and  finished  drawings,  estimates,  and  specifications,  ns  also 
in  railway  surveyirg,  & c.,  wishes  for  an  engagement  in  an 
office,  or  he  would  have  no  objection  to  make  Designs,  draw- 
ings, estimates,  and  surveys,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
for  any  one  about  to  build,  to  take  out  pateuts,  or  to  carry 
into  elfect  projects  requiring  such  assistance.— Address,  post 
paid,  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Alyev,  Wholesale  Stationer, 
Battle-bridge,  Pcntonvillc. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  served  Five 

Years  to  a Builder  is  desirous  of  employment,  no 
objection  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Books. — Direct  to  H.  W., 
at  the  Office  of  11  The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  dpsirous  of  a re- 
engagement in  an  Architect’s  Office : is  a good 
Draughtsman,  understands  Perspective,  and  possesses  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Satisfactory  reference  can  be  given.  Terms 
moderate.  Address,  B.  C.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  a situation 

as  Clerk  in  a Builder’s  Office  ; would  make  himself 
generally  useful,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  fill  Tip  any 
leisure  time  at  the  bench  if  required.  Waees  of  little  im- 
portance, as  a respectable  situation  is  the  chief  object.  Re- 
spectable references  if  required.— Address  T.  L.  C.,  office  of 
‘‘The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENG INEERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  a Situa- 

JTjL  tion  in  either  one  of  the  above  offices.  Is  a good 
draughtsman,  understands  malting  both  fair  and  working 
drawings,  writing  specifications,  surveying,  and  those  duties 
generally  imposed  on  persons  holding  like  situations.  Draw- 
ings copied  or  traced.— Apply  per  letter,  pre-paid.  to  X.  X., 
Mr.  Eldershaw’s  library,  Adam-street  West,  Edgeware- 
road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  regularly 

educated  in  London  as  an  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer under  eminent  masters  in  both  professions,  has  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  had  the  entire  management  of  an  Archi- 
tect’s business,  nnd  understands  land  surveying  and  levelling, 
wishes  to  obtain  employment  in  London  in  cither  of  the 
above  professions,  at  a fair  remuneration.  Satisfactory  tes- 
timonials as  to  character  and  ability,  and  references  to  par- 
ties for  whom  the  Advertiser  has  erected  buildings  and  made 
surveys,  will  be  given.  — Address.  H.  N.,  care  of  Thos. 
Compton,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  51,  Moorgatc-street,  City. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.— SOUTH  STAFFORDSHIRE 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

THE  Committee  are  desirous  of  receiving; 

TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  the  above  institution. 
The  Drawings  and  Specifications  thereof  may  be  inspected 
during  office  hours,  from  Monday,  the  23rd  inst..  till  Monday 
the  20th  day  of  April,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  BANKS.  Architect, 
Wolverhampton.  Sealed  tenders,  endorsed,  ‘‘Tenders  for 
Building  the  South  Staffordshire  General  Hospital,”  are  to 
be  delivered,  free  of  expense,  to  Mr.  PINCHARD,  Solicitor, 
Wolverhampton,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April,  1816. 
The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
Lowest  tender,  and  sufficient  sureties  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  works  will  be  required. 

Wolverhampton,  17th  March,  1846. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  Experienced  and  Practical  Man  is 
desirous  of  entering  into  arrangements  with  any 
of  the  above  parties,  having  nn  invention  of  his  own.  and 
well-adapted  for  the  construction  of  Railway  Bridges,  Rivers, 
Girders,  Ac.,  at  a considerably  lower  rate  than  any  thing 
before  the  public. — Apply  hy  letter,  p.p.,  to  D.  R.  M.,  71, 
Chari  ton-street,  Somers-town. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

^g^HE  Advertiser,  who  was  bred  to  the 
" Building  Profession,  who  is  a thorough  accountant, 
and  has,  until  recently,  filled  the  situation  of  CLERK  OF 
WORKS  to  a distinguished  Architect,  is  open  to  a re- 
engagement. Character  unexceptionable. — Address  to  A.  B., 
at  Mr.  Firkins,  Oilman,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

4 — r~~~j|i — |-i|  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  r—  - ■ 

DOORS,  &c.  [|  ~| 

; Manufactured  for  the  Trade 

j By  C.  W.  WATERLOW,  — — — 

j 121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq.  

| | (J  Bcst  Materials. — Lowest  Prices.  LJ  J 

Terms:  Cash.  

Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ing-house; if  by  letter,  pre-paid,  inclosing  postage-stamp. 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clcrkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  104d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of -joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  a 
of  the  country. 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 
SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 
M A N O l'A  CTUREBS , 

■ 26  and  27,  Tottenhnffi-st. 

Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nomy. Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 
upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit- 
tings of  every  kind  prepared 
on  the  shortest  notice, 


Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  3rd  March,  1846. 
TO  BRICKMAKERS,  DEALERS  IN  BREEZE, 
ASHES,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON.and  Liberties  thereof, 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  will  mcetin  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  said  city  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  March  inst., 
at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  pro- 
posals from  such  persons  as  desire  to  collect  and  remove  all 
the  dust  and  ashes,  Ac.  from  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  for  the  term  of  one  year,  from  24th  June,  18l6, 
ngreeably  to  the  terms  of  a specification,  copies  of  which  may 
be  had  at  this  office.  Payments  will  be  required  to  be  made 
quarterly,  in  advance,  and  security  will  be  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract.  No  proposal  received  after 
Eleven  o’clock  on  the  day  of  treaty. 

The  commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  offer  that  may  be  made. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Prin.  Clerk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 

Water  Works  Company  are  desirous  of  appropriating 
for  Sale  for  Building  Purposes  ahout  Sixteen  Acres  of  Land, 
forming  the  whole  of  the  south-side  of  Windmill-hill,  Milton, 
next  Gravesend.  Any  Architect  or  Surveyor  who  may,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  the  8th  day  of  April  next,  send  to  our 
office  (sealed  up)  a Plan,  laying  out  the. said  ground  for  such 
purposes,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  as  to  the  class 
and  description  of  the  houses  to  be  erected,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  to  be  allotted  to  each,  as  the  locality  may  appear  to 
require,  will  receive,  on  such  Plan  being  approved  by  the 
Directors,  Thirty  Pounds  for  the  same  ; and  the  party  send- 
ing in  a Plan  which  the  Directors  may  consider  as  the  next 
best  Plan  to  that  approved,  will  receive  Ten  Pounds,  but  no 
payment  is  to  be  required  for  any  other  Plan.  All  further 
information  required  may  be  had  on  application  at  our  Office, 
in  Milton,  next  Gravesend. 

SOUTHGATE  and  SON,  Solicitors. 

• 13th  March,  1846.  . 


DECORATIVE  ART  SOCIETY.— 

Wednesday,  25th  March,  Conversazione — “Consi- 
derations, having  reference  to  ornament,  upon  Religious 
Symbolism  ; Historical  Records  of  Manners,  Ceremonies, 
Ac.;  Archetypes  discoverable  in  Nature, — the  initiatory 
Treatment,  and  the  Genius  evinced,  in  subsequent  applica- 
tions to  Decorative  Art.” 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Sussex- place,  Kensington. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  .Indies, 
Ac.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  docki 


THE  BUILDER, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  which  does  not 

vegetate,  and  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hy- 
draulic, and  resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  ol  the 
material  and  of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson  s 
Cement,  Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  bONb,  Mil- 
bank-strect,  Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses  : 
Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &C. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEV-IIILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMEN'l  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WTHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

areas  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
w ood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
Btnne  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  und  manufacture  from  every 
other!  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  potscsses  :— 

1,  it  rapidlv  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  iu  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  pcculiarlv  ndapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  kc. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantnee  over’  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 


Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate -nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Don,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
8and  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that"  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  producible  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  deseriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.ll.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


WM.  BANG  HAM, 

FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 

NO.  7,  Stockbridge  - terrace,  corner  of 

Vauxliall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
they  can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  ifrequired. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtaiued ’full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  kc.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  kc.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles.  


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

rpiIE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

B these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  he  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the^  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  wcll-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been’  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
lie  applied  horizontally,  cither  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNF.TT  and  CORPF,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, kc..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  ahove  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactorvof  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARDand  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 


The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  TnE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 


I CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 

against  Making  or  Using  bf.nt  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
trengthor  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


FINE  ARTS. 

13 ij  pjcr  Uogal 

jUlajcsty's  J 5 \ Urtlcru  patent. 

LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspectivej  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  he  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  Jnmes’s-walk,  Clcrkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Flcct-strett,  London  ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  kc. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SURVEYING. 

This  Day,  the  Second  Edition,  Octavo,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  12s.  6d.,  of 

PRACTICAL  GEODESY  ; comprising 

Chain  Surveying,  the  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments, 
together  with  Levelling,  and  Trigonometrical,  Mining,  and 
Maritime  Sun-eying. 

By  BUTLER  WILLIAMS,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 
»**  This  Edition  contains  new  Chapters  on  Railway, 
Parish,  and  Estate  Surveying. 

London  : John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand, 


Lately  published,  in  3 vols.  Svo.  21.  8s. 

A GLOSSAR  Y of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 

Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture;  with  a 
Chronological  Table,  and  a General  Index,  illustrated  by 
Fifteen  Hundred  Examples,  Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  &c. 
On  the  3Uth  of  March  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

A GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  used  in  Grecian, 

Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture— abridged. 

The  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  12mo.  5s. 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE, 
with  some  remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture.  By 
James  Barr,  Architect.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty  Examples. 

Oxford : John  Henry  Parker.  London:  D.  Bogue. 


Just  Published,  in  royal  18mo.  pn.  36,  with  Illustrations, 
price  One  Shilling. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

VENTILATION  of  GAS-LIGHTS,  by  J.  O.  N. 
RUTTER,  F.R.A.S. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
use  of  gas,  by  explaining  the  general  principles  of  ventilation, 
why  it  is  necessary,  and  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  effected. 
A single  copy  will' be  sent  free,  on  application  to  the  Author, 
Black  Hock,  Brighton,  in  return  for  sixteen  postage  stamps. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  32mo.  pp.  32,  gilt  edges,  price— 
2,000  copies,  II/. — 1,000  ditto,  61. — 500  ditto,  3/.  5s.— any 
number  less  than  500,  at  15s.  per  100. 

ADVANTAGES  of  GAS-LIGHT  in  FRIVATE 
HOUSES.— John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London,  and 
all  other  Booksellers. 

This  little  book  (of  which  16,000  copies  have  been  sold),  is 
intended  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Gas  Companies,  and 
the  Manufacturers  of  Fittings  and  other  Gas  Apparatus. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS, 
DECORATORS,  AND  WORKMEN. 

Now  for  sale,  by  John  Williams  and  Co.,  old-established 
Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  llusscll-strect,  Bedford- 
square,  the 

SCRAP-BOOK  of  ELIZABETHAN 

ORNAMENTS,  by  J.  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Numerous  plates  of  detailed  ornament,  essential  to  all  deco- 
rators. Price  20s.  Only  30  Copies  remain  unsold. 

CROSBY  HALL.— Plans,  Sections,  and  Details 

of  this  interesting  building.  15s. 

VILLAS,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Speci- 
fications and  Estimates,  kc.,  carefully  prepared  in  a builder’s 
office.  The  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details  elegantly  drawn  on 
zinc.  Folio,  price  21s. 

PERSPECTIVE.— Brown’s  Practical  Treatise  on 
Perspective.  Numerous  plates.  (Decidedly  the  best  work 
on  Perspective).  Price  25s. 

CHAMBERS’  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE,  by 
Gwilt.  2 vols. ; best  edition.  (The  Student’s  Text  Book.) 

2 Original  Working  Drawings  of  a GOTHIC 
CHURCH,  as  executed  by  the  late  Francis  Goodwin, 
shewing  every  part  of  the  Construction.  Only  5/.  15s.  6d. 

Working  Drawings  of  a LUNATIC  ASVLUM. 
21.  12s.  6d.  , .... 

SCHOOLS,  executed  by  J.  Thompson,  Architect. 

8s.,  Old  English  style. 

STUART’S  ATHENS,  fine  old  edition.  12/.  12s. 
STUART’S  ATHENS,  French  edition.  6s. 
TAYLOR  and  CIIESEY’S  ROME,  130  large 

Plates.  Published  at  18/.  18s.,  only  8/.  8s. 

SHOP-FRONTS.— Entire  new  work,  just  out, 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Tinted  Plates,  price  12s. 

LOUIS  XIV.— Renaissance  Ornaments  for  Inte- 
rior Decoration,  21s.  Second  Series,  15s. 

ACANTHUS.— Near  300  Ornamental  Plates,  12s. 
DECORATOR.— 48  Plates,  Louis  XIV.,  6s. 
ROOFS.— Working  Drawings  of  Iron,  Stone,  and 
Wood.  Price  8s.  , . , , 

N.B.  Engineers  will  find  the  following  indispensable  ;— 

X - 1 Anr\  TP  ,1  ; f C r\f  tllP  P A I I iWA 


New  and  extended  Editions  of  the  RAILWAY 
PRACTICE,  containing  Working  Drawings  of  Tramroads, 
Railroads,  Bridges,  Aqueducts,  Viaducts,  Wharfs,  Ware- 
houses,  Roofs,  Sheds,  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  ; I unriels. 
Cuttings,  and  Embankments  on  the  various  Railways,  Mills, 
Gas  Works,  kc.  kc.  1 large  4to.  vol.  near  80  large  Plates, 
price  21.  128.  6d.  Subscribers’  names  received  for  the  Third 

’^CASTLE  on  LEVELLING,  new  edition,  12s. 

A RC  H ITECTU  R AL and  EN G I NEE RI N G P IlE- 

CEDENTS.  Price  1 8s.  In  this  volume  of  Precedents  will 
he  found  Working  Drawings  of  ten  different  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  ; also  the  Drawings,  Specifications,  Quantities, 
&e.,  of  the  Brouisgrove  Depot  and  Engine  Factory,  erected 
under  the  designs  ofCapt.  Moorsom. 

A Catalogue  is  this  day  published,  which  can  be  had  gratis, 
of  several  thousand  volumes  on  Architecture,  Budding,  and 
Engineering. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

p A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

o M xl  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR, 
g « ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
» g sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
" »•  4 inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

*<  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAllF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


HOUSE-PAINTING,  Interior  Decora* 

tions,  &c.,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  on  the 
lowest  terms,  by  BENHAM  and  Co.  (late  Saunders),  1 70, 
Regent-street. — Estimates  given  if  required. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg-  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  St c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-strcct. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


PLUMBERS'  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 24  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51. 10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Corks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgatc-strcet. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILMNGH AM -STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

J.  and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  & c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-cannl.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-8trcet,  Pimlico. 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  tbe  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
nnd  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Flcet- 
wood-on-Wyrc,  Lancashire;  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire; 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton;  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


WROUGIIT-IRON  BACK  BOILERS 

for  RANGES,  and  Boilers  for  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  purposes  of  every  description,  made  nnd  repaired  on 
a short  notice.  Wrought-iron  Patent  Welded  Tubing  for 
Hot  Water,  Steam,  or  Gas,  with  the  requisite  fittings  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Composition  Pipe  of  extraordinary  long 
lengths  for  interior  fittings,  affording  a great  saving  ir 
joints— at  WALBY’S  DEPOT,  59,  Greek-street,  Soho,  si: 
doors  from  the  square.  — N.B.  A quantity  of  Back  Boilers, 
Sic.,  various  sizes,  kept  in  stock. 


CAEN  STONE. 


LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  Duality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Me.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE. 
SOUTHWARK.  ’ 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


HEATING  by  WARM  WATER.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  19, 
Wigmorc-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  fur 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  of  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmorc-street,  Cavcndisli-sq u arc . 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
lartb.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
esscnce,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  Indin, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  lie  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  tbe 
small-  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.’’ 

“ University  College,  25tli  October,  J845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1815. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  n damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

11  We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  bv  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

"We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strengtli  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
nlso  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
nnd  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  bv  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound,— (Signed)  "WILLIAM  TIIOMAS  BRANDE, 
“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  he  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridgc, 


ON  DON,  EDINBURGH,  and  DUBLIN 


DIRECTORS. 

Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Benjamin  Ifill,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

A REDUCTION  OF  25  PER  CENT.  UPON  THE  PRE- 
MIUMS of  all  participating  policies  of  5 years’  standing, 
was  declared  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  who  arc  hound  by 
their  deed  of  constitution  not  to  dispute  any  policy  unless 
they  can  prove  that  it  was  obtained  by  fraud ; and  for  this 
purpose  the  Company  have,  by  a clause  in  their  deed  of  con- 
stitution, unhesitatingly  deprived  themselves  of  the  power  of 
objecting  to  any  policy  unless  they  undertake  to  prove  that 
it  was  obtained  from  them  by  fraudulent  misrepresentation. 

Copies  of  the  last  report,  prospectuses,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation, may  he  obtained  from  the  manager  or  agents. 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers  Rib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4-in.,  20s.;  3-in., 
Is.;  _l-in.,  56s.  per  dozen. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24-in.,  41.  5s.  ; 3-in.,  51. 
Washing  Coppers  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls  15s.  per  dozen. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  Sic.,  and  every 
description  of  brass  and  copper  work  equally  good  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.,  Brass  Founders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long  Acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  arc  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
nnd  Co’s  Patent  Axletrce,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


HEAL&  S' 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

arc  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  arc  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment.,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  ;no  bedsteads  or  other 
furniture  being  kept). 

HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind;  to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 


lip  Jljer  jSJajefltg’g 


liogal  ?lcttcns  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  entirely  Covered. 

npiIE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 

JL  Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  lias  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ; the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shorcham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh's,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  Sic..  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are — CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Beinga  Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


SB  iHajesty's 


Iftoyal  Hellers  talent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

O only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATSKTI1  ASP3A1TBB  PEST,  FOR  ROOPIIJG 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  ok  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  One  Penny  per 
Square  Foot.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of  them 
of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  M to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  llUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  the  CARCASSES  of  Two 

semi-detached  VILLAS,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seven  Sisters-road,  Holloway.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 

\V.  J.  WATSON,  Builder,  Holloway. 

TO  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

I71QR,  SALE,  in  the  Field  East  of  King- 

’ ston-housc,  Kaightsbridge ; several  Thousand  Loads 
of  Excellent  Black  Mould,  Yellow  Loom,  and  Sand  ; also  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  Turf.  — Apply  to  Mr.  SEARED  , at  the 
Kensington -house  Estate  Office,  adjoining  Rutland  Gate. 

JTtREEFlOLD  W N ARE  TO  BE  SOLD, 

' very  desirably  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge, 
on  the  Surrey  side,  and  having  a considerable  frontage  to 
the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road.  Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect, 
20,  Golden-square. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Quantity  of  1 inch  pine 

boards  from  8 to  15  inches  wide,  also  a quantity  of  fir 
and  oak  quartering  of  various  scantlings,  several  pieces  of 
old  framed  partitions,  and  a quantity  of  4 and  6 panel,  inside, 
outside,  and  sash  doors.— Apply  on  the  premises,  No.  164, 
Whitecross-strect,  St.  Luke’s. 


PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  purchasing;  Lease- 
hold or  Freehold  Property  are  informed  that,  upon 
application  at  the  office  of  Mr.  TETT,  Estate  Agent,  38, 
Dean-street,  Soho,  a printed  list  of  property  fur  disposal  will 
' he  forwarded  gratis.  Parties  desirous  of  quickly  disposing 
of  house  property  arc  recommended  to  send  the  particulars 
of  the  same  without  delay  to  the  above  office.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  until  a sale  is  effected. 


IRON  GATES. 

rpO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  a Pair  of  Strong; 

JL  Wrought-iron  framed  Gates,  11  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
high,  with  round  wrought-iron  bars  and  cast  ornamental 
heads,  wrought  dog  bars,  bolts  and  locks  complete,  prepared 
for  a wharf  entrance,  but  suitable  for  the  entrance  tn  a park, 
churchyard,  or  cemetery.  To  be  seen  at  Mr.  PETERS, 
smith,  Princes-street,  Gravesend. — I'or  particulars  of  price, 
&c.,  apply  to  J.  B.  COOPER,  139,  Windmill-street,  Graves- 
end. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  the  Country, 

a Builder’s  Business  in  an  excellent  situation  and 
good  connection.  The  stock  small.— Apply,  by  letter,  to 
J.  H.,  at  Messrs.  Chaplin’s,  52,  Fleet-lane,  Farnngdon- 
street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  SLATERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a first-rate  and 

well-established  concern,  doing  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness, principally  with  builders,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
metropolis.  The  business  is  carried  on  at  most  convenient 
and  extensive  wharf  premises,  which  are  held  lor  a long  term 
at  a moderate  rent.  This  concern  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  attention  of  a man  of  capital  or  roan  of  business.  The 
returns  are  very  considerable,  and  the  profits  amply  remune- 
rating. and  tlie  commodities  are  indispensable  to  the  vast 
building  operations  in  progress  in  its  locality.  Principals 
only  w ill  be  treated  with,  in  confidence,  and  no  one  who  can- 
not command  upwards  of  3,000/.  need  apply.  The  present 
proprietors  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispose  of  this  eligible  concern. — Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, Solicitor,  10,  Lancastcr-place,  Strand. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

SEVERAL  Excellent  Lois  of  BUILDING 

GROUND  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  TO  BE 
LET  on  Buildiug  Leases  on  most  advantageous  terms. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER, 
' Architect,  28,  Sackvillc’-street,  Piccadilly.  Money  advanced 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROU  ND  to 

be  LET  on  Building  Leases  for  Ninty-nine  Years,  in 
the  outer  circle  of  the  Ilcgent’s-park,  between  the  site  for 
the  New  Church  and  Primrose-hill.  Advances  made  to 
Builders  ifrequired. — Apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE,  36,  Northuin- 
berland-street,  New  Road. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

rgTO  BE  LET,  on  Lease  for  Ninty-nine 
B Years,  in  Plots,  or  otherwise,  the  Sites  ofTthc  "two  Re- 
servoirs belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company, 
situate  on  the  Bishop  of  London's  Estate  at  Paddington. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St. 

James's. 

i OPENIIAGEN  ESTATE.  ISLINGTON.— TO 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LEI’,  in  Building  Plots,  on  Lease 

for  Ninty-nine  Years,  the  wlioic  of  this  Eslate.  The 
nbove  property  is  most  eligible  for  Building  Purposes  ; it 
stands  high,  and  presents  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  it  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  well  drained. 
— Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  most 

desirable  Frontage  Land,  upwards  of  150  feet  in  length, 
well-adapted  for  Shop*,  being  situated  in  ihe  hading 
thoroughfare,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  proposed 
Railway  Station. — For  further  particulars,  npply  to  Messrs. 
STOVE  and  WALL,  Solicitors,  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Mr.  E. 
N.  STEVENS,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  New  Corn  Exchange, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  cast  to  west  "0  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  he  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders'  Hall,  or  to  J.  11.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


TO  BUILDERS.  — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalslon, 
to  Lansdown -place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare!' rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  clots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  ana  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regcnt's-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  at  Low  Ground  Rents,  and 

under  peculiarly  advantageous  terms,  six  well-built 
carcases  (either  singly  or  altogether)  in  a rapidly  improving 
neighbourhood,  about  25  miles  from  London,  and  close  to  a 
railway  station.  The  situation  is  admirable,  commanding  a 
first-rate  view,  and  remarkable  for  its  healthiness.  This  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  builders,  or  any  person  desirous 
of  a profitable  investment.  None  but  parties  of  respecta- 
bility will  be  treated  with. — For  particulars  apply  at  the 
offices  of  AR  THUR  ASHPITEL,  Esq.,  architect,  5,  Crown- 
court,  Old  Brond-street,  City. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

LIBRARY  OF  JOHN  BRITTON.  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
Paintings.  Miniatures.  Autograph  Letters,  &c. 

MR.  FLETCHER  will  SELL  l.y  AUC- 
TION, at  his  Great  Room,  191,  Piccadilly,  on  Fri- 
day, April  3,  and  seven  following  days  (Sundny  excepted), 
at  One  o’clock  precisely , a Fourth  portion  of  the  Library  of 
John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of  Curious  and  Value- 
able  Books  of  Antiquities,  Topography,  History,'  Biography, 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  Classes  of  Literature,  many  of 
which  arc  Illustrated  and  Enriched  with  Drawings,  Prints, 
and  MSS.,  also  Theology,  Early  Bibles,  &c.,  together  with 
Several  Fine  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Autograph  Letters, 
Drawings,  Illuminated  Missals,  and  a Collection  of  Prints  in 
Proofs,  and  Etchings,  also  Engraved  Copper-plates,  &c. — 
May  be  viewed  two  days,  and  Catalogues  had  ten  days  be- 
fore the  Sale. 


To  Statuaries,  Builders,  and  Others. — Manufactured  Marble 
Stock  of  Mr.  Gaffin,  retiring  from  business. 

Messrs,  ev'ersfield  and  horne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  63, 
Quadrant,  Regent-street,  on  Tuesday,  March  2l!h,  at 
Twelve  for  One,  the  excellent  stock  of  manufactured  marble, 
consisting  of  monuments,  table  tops,  granite  and  scagliola 
pedestals,  marble  vases,  mortars,  Arc. — May  lie  viewed  on 
Monday  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  on  the 
premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS.  BRICKLAYERS,  PLASTERERS,  &c. 

MR.  CANHAM  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  the  premises,  No.  2,  Pcrcival- street,  two 
doors  from  Goswell-strect,  St.  Luke’s,  on  Tuesday,  March 
21th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  a large  assortment  of  plaster  and 
compo  ornaments  for  inside  and  outside  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  trusses,  - scrolls,  pilaster  caps,  ballustcrs,  &c. 
Truss',  block,  balluster,  and  figure  moulds  : the  moulds  of 
an  Elizabethan  front,  Gothic  ornaments,  soffits,  licdtnoulds, 
centre  flowers.  Are.— May  he  viewed  the  day  previous  to  the 
sale,  and  catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  or  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer. No.  7,  Oxford-street,  Mile-end. 

%*  The  premises  to  let. 


TO  PAPER-STAINERS,  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS, 
LANDLORDS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  lias  received  instruc- 
tions to  REMOVE  and  SELL,  at  his  Rooms,  No. 
259,  High  Ilolborn,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  March,  at  12 
o'clock, ° without  the  least  reserve.  The  Valuable  Stock  of 
Paper-hangings  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Cohen’s  Manufacturing 
Premises,  No.  100,  Fenchurch-street ; comprising  upwards 
of  5, 000  Pieces  of  Modern  and  Elegant  Designs,  including 
Rich  Flocks  on  Crimson  and  Oak  Grounds  Embossed,  and 
oilier  Satins,  Elizabethans,  Library,  Parlour,  and  Bed-ri 
Papers;  Granites,  Stripes, ' Gothics,  Painted,  and  other 
Marh'es. — Maybe  Viewed  and  Catalogues  had  at  No.  100, 
Fenchurch-street,  and  at  Mr.  BRAY’S,  Auction-offices,  259, 
High  Ilolborn. 


To  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  Brickmakers,  Material 
Dealers,  and  others. 

MR.  F.  INDERMAUR  has  received  in- 
structions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises. opposite  the  Queen's  Elms  Tavern,  Fulhnm-road, 
Brompton,  one  mile  from  Hyde-park-corner,  on  Thursday, 
March  2fi,  at  Twelve  precisely,  by  order  of  the  Proprietor  de- 
clining the  business;  300  12,  1 6.  and  20  feet  BOLTED  BAR- 
ROW  PLANKS.  200  12,  It),  and  20  feet  deals,  500  3 and  4 
feet  lengths  of  dye  square,  25  navy  barrows,  150  box  risers 
and  trussells  of  sizes,  powerful  crab  and  lifting  jack,  chaff- 
cutting  machines,  pile  driver,  coupling  and  trace  chains, 
quantity  of  elm  boards,  quantity  of  old  bricks,  iron  and 
lead  pipe.  Arc. ; two  powerful  cart-horses,  carts,  and  harness. 
— May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 
catalogueson  the  premise’s  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  71,  Union- 
street,  Borough. 


IMPORTANT  SALE. 

To  Timber  Merchants,  Coach-builders,  Carpenters,  Wheel- 
wrights, and  others. — 2.617  Oak  Timber  Trees,  with  the 
Lops,  Tops,  and  Barks  ; 6,6f> 7 capital  Oak  Saplings.— 
Herts  and  Middlesex.— By  KIMPTON  and  SON,  at  the 
Salisbury  Arms  Inn,  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  on  Wednesday, 
March  25,  at  One,  in  numerous  lots,  without  reserve,  in 
consequence  of  the  ground  to  be  cleared  for  agricultural 

THE  TIMBER  is  of  superior  quality,  a 

great  portion  of  good  metings,  most  conveniently 
situate,  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
Railway  Station,  Broxbourne,  and  the  navigable  river;  a 
great  part  bounded  by  good  roads.  The  timber  and  saplings 
are  now  standing  in  the  following  woods Minims  Great 
Wood,  near  South  Minims,  Middlesex  j Clotli-hall  Wood  and 
Springs,  near  Baldock,  Lady  Grove  and  Woodhall  Wood, 
near  Hatfield;  Box  Wood,  Wormley  Wood,  Cowheath,  Dar- 
mondsay,  Westfield  Grove  and  Spring,  near  Hoddesdon,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford.  The  timber  in  Mimms  Great  Wood 
may  be  viewed  by  application  to  Mr.  WHALLEY,  Cross 
Keys,  South  Mimms  ; ditto  Cloth-liall  Wood  and  Spring,  to 
GEORGE  PRATT,  Woodman,  Luffncll ; ditto,  Lady  Grove 
and  Woodhall  Wood,  to  WILLIAM  HOWE,  Woodman, 
Hatfield-hill ; ditto.  Boxwood.  Wormley  Wood,  Cowheath, 
and  Darmondsav,  Westfield  Grove,  and  Spring,  to  JOHN 
HAYLOCK,  Keeper,  Hoddesdon-lodge  — of  all  of  whom 
printed  particulars  may  he  had  : also  at  Garraway’s  and  the 
Auction  Mart,  London : at  the  principal  Inns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  at  the  offices  of  KIMPTON  and  SON,  Sur- 
veyors and  Land  Agents,  Four  Swans  Inn,  Bishopsgate-strcet, 
London,  and  at  Hertford.  NOTE. — Credit  will  be  given  to 
Michaelmas  on  approved  security. 


OAK  TIMBER,  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  QUALITY 
AND  LARGE  METINGS. 

Messrs,  daniel  smith  and  son 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
Romsey,  Hants,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  April  next,  at  Two, 
in  lots,"  upwards  of  3.000  superior  OAK  TIMBER  TREES, 
chiefly  from  15  to  Co  feet  metings,  with  their  lop,  top,  and 
bark,  standing  in  the  woods  and  rows  of  the  Titherley  and 
Lockerly  estates,  between  Romsey,  Stockbridge,  and  Win- 
chester, only  a few  miles  from  Eling-wharf,  fifteen  from 
Southampton,  and  twenty-five  from  Portsmouth,  surrounded 
by  good  hard  roads,  and  convenience  of  navigation  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Coates,  the  bailiff  on  the  estate, 
will  shew  the  timber,  and  particulars  may  be  had  in  due  time 
at  all  the  neighbouring  inns  ; at  the  hotels  at  Portsmouth  ; 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  London  ; of  Mr.  BAILY,  solicitor, 
Threadnccdie-street ; and  of  Messrs.  DANIEL  SMITH 
and  SON,  land  agents  and  surveyors,  in  Watcrloo-place. 


WIMBLEDON  AND  WEST  HILL  PARKS,  in  Surrey, 
many  years  the  property  and  residence  of  Lord  Spencer 
and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  present  owners  of  THIS  FINE 

DOMAIN  (unrivalled'  as  to  its  great  local  beauties 
and  advantages  by  any  spot  around  London)  have  determined 
to  appropriate  certain  portions  for  the  ERECTION  of  DE- 
TACHED RESIDENCES,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
grounds  and  privacy  of  the  two  existing  noble  mansions. 
The  Selected  Portions  arc  highly  picturesque,  and  will  em- 
brace the  entire  grand  and  finely-wooded  frontage,  extending 
from  the  lodge  by  Putney-heath  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Wimbledon,  opening  upon  its  extensive  healthy  common. 
Also  some  of  the  very  beautiful  INTERIOR  UNDULA- 
TIONS, embellished  with  majestic  and  ornamental  timber, 
presenting  delightful  aspects,  overlooking  the  Splendid  Lake 
and  Park,  and  a fine  bold  expanse  of  Varied  and  Interesting 
Scenery,  embracing  the  Kent  and  Surrey  bills.  It  is  intended 
to  allow  for  each  mansion  or  villa  sufficient  ground  for 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  varying  from  two  to  five  or  six 
acres.  It  is  presumed,  viewed  as  to  its  neighbourhood  and 
proverbial  salubrity,  its  splendid  timber  and  lakes,  capital 
roads,  and  delightful  drives,  with  the  advantage  of  railway 
stations  on  both  sides  (bringing  it  now  within  20  minutes’ 
ride  of  London),  that  scarcely  any  spot  in  the  kingdom  offers 
more  inviting  and  solid  attractions  for  parties  desirous  of 
exercising  their  own  taste  in  the  formation  of  a residence 
within  the  immediate  but  comparatively  secluded  environs 
of  the  Metropolis.  E.  HENDRY,  at  Tibbett’s  Lodge, 
Putney-heath,  will  shew  the  land.  Plans  arc  prepared  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DANIEL  SMITH  and 
SON,  Surveyors  and  Land  Agents,  Waterloo-pluce,  Pall- 
mall,  who  arc  fully  authorized  to  treat  for  the  several  lots. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-placc,  Gracechurch-strcet,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  "Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  and  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-strcet. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

Messrs,  mac  lure,  macdonald, 

and  MACGREGOR,  General  Lithographers,  beg 
to  call  attention  to  a peculiar  feature  in  their  system  of  con- 
ducting business  ; namely,  their  having  a large  ana  perma- 
nent staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  the 
Art,  on  the  premises ; which  arrangement,  they  submit, 
gives  a force  and  effect  to  immediate  production  unattainable 
by  other  means,  and  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  may  require  their  services,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 

Lojidon  Establishment,  Saville  House,  6,  Leicester-square ; 
Liverpool  Establishment,  18,  Fen  wick-street;  Glasgow  Es- 
tablishment, 57,  Buclianan-strcet. 

Vacancies  for  two  Pupils  ; one  in  the  Writing,  the  other  in 
the  Artistical  Department. 


PAIIQUETAGE. 

npIlIS  Manufacture,  uniting  elegance  to 
JL  comfort,  has  now  become  quite  a necessity,  particu- 
larly in  Newly-constructed  Buildings,  also  for  the  Saloons, 
Galleries,  Corridors,  and  Libraries  of  the  Town  Mansions 
or  Country  Scats  of  the  Nobility.  Three  of  the  principal 
apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  namely,  Saloon,  Queen’s 
Closet,  and  Prince  Albert’s  Private  Apartment,  have  been 
recently  inlaid  with  oak  and  exotic  woods. 

In  the  wet  or  winter  season,  the  Parquets  admit  of  a 
Carpet,  which  being  so  placedasnot  to  cover  them  entirely, 
allows  the  elegant  border  to  be  seen.  The  carpet  is  so  fixed 
that  it  may  be  easily  removed  on  the  return  of  fine  weather, 

or  for  any  special  occasions,  — Specimens  and  Designs  may 

be  inspected  and  Prospectuses  had  at  the  office  of  the  “ Ob- 
senateur  Franyais,”  No.  67,  in  the  Strand,  or  at  the  Manu- 
factory, No.  10,  Berner- street,  Commercial-road,  East. 

Plain  Wainscot  Flooring  Tongued  and  Grooved  executed 
at  5/.  per  square  of  100  feet,  or  Is.  per  square  foot,  laid  down 
at  the  above  Manufactory. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  on  the  SUTLEJ  creat- 
ing immense  interest  at  the  present  moment.  There 
is  exhibiting  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION, Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men  both  in  the 
SIKH  ARMY  and  GOVERNMENT  of  LAHORE,  taken 
by  a lady  of  rank,  distinguished  in  the  Fine  Arts,  during  her 
residence  in  India.  Also,  Portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge, 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale,  &c.  By  means  of  the  Opaque 
Microscope,  these  interesting  Portraits  are  on  a magnificent 
scale.  Mornings,  at  Half-past  Four  o’clock  ; Evenings,  at 
a Quarter  to  Ten.  The  LECTURES  include  those  on 
ASTRONOMY,  during  Lent  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  COLEMAN’S  WORKING  MODEL  ascend- 
ing and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  &c.  &c,  &c.  Admis- 
sion, Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentouville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-thc- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Coveut-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  March  21,  1846, 
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ADVEB.TISEM2MT3. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  a 

Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman,  or  like 
caparity ; no  objection  to  town  or  country  ; can  have  good 
testimonials  from  his  last  employer. — Apply  by  letter,  post- 
paid, to  A.  Z.  A.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,’  York-strcet, 
Covent- Garden. 


WANTED,  by  an  active  Middle-aged  Man, 

who  has  had  the  sole  management  of  an  Iron 
Foundry  (were  twelve  moulders  were  kept),  for  several  years 
past,  a Situation  as  Foreman,  Clerk,  or  in  any  branch  (hav- 
ing a practical  knowledge  of  the  business),  in  which  he  ran 
make  himself  generally  useful.— Address  A.  B.,  Post-office, 
Diss,  Norfolk. 


TO  MASONS. 

WANTED  a steady,  active,  sober  Man, 

as  Working  Foreman  ; he  must  perfectly  under- 
stand every  branch  of  the  masonry  business,  and  Lave  a good 
character  t’rom  where  he  has  last  held  a similar  situation. 
No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  fully  competent.— Apply  per- 
sonally, or  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  GEO.  HAMLEN, 
121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Chemist  and  Druggist 

(with  a view  to  open),  a House  and  Shop,  in  a 
highly  respectable  neighbourhood;  a new  one,  if  improving, 
would  be  preferred.  Rent  and  taxes  not  to  exceed  1201  per 
annum.  Builders  or  landlords  who  are  better  able  to  judge 
where  there  is  a fair  opening  may  hear  of  a tenant  by  apply- 
ing to  H.  W.,  post-office,  Bruton-strect,  Berkeley-sqttare. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  immediately,  in  a Builders’ 

office  in  London,  an  experienced  person  competent 
to  keep  accounts,  measure,  and  estimate.  It  is  important 
that  he  should  be  a good  draughtsman  ; one  educated  as  a 
surveyor  would  be  preferred. — Apply  by  letter,  to  Mr.  W. 
TREGO.  5,  Colcman-strcet,  stating  the  salary  expected. 
~ id  reference  i:  ’ ' ' 

o character  a 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  S'TtVEYOKS, 
CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

as  Clerk  or  Inspector  on  a Railway  or  other  Works, 
or  as  Head  Foreman  to  a Contractor  or  Builder;  he  perfectly 
understands  railway  surveying,  levelling,  plotting,  Ate., 
making  out  working  drawings  for  cuttings,  embankments, 
viaducts,  bridges,  culverts,  & c.,  has  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  oblique  arch  on  the  true  spiral  principle,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  having  had  several  years’  experience  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  and  Derby  and  Birmingham  Railways  ; 
also  the  setting  out  of  all  sorts  of  Gothic  work,  having  had 
several  years’  experience,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  ir.  all 
orts  of  Gothic  and  other  Masonry.  Specimens  as  to  ability, 
also  unexceptionable  references  as  to  character,  caube  given. 
—Direct  A.  M.  Z.,  office  of  ‘‘The Builder.” 


WANTED  a PARTNER,  with  a Capital 

from  POOL  to  1 000/.,  in  a prosperous  business. — 
Apply  at  the  office  of ‘‘The  Builder.” 

WANTED,  a Clever  Working  Foreman 

to  undertake  the  Management  of  a Factory  in 
which  Thirty  Joiners  and  Cabinet-makers  are  employed.— 
Apply  hy  letter  with  references,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Thomas’s 
Newspaper  and  Advertising  Office,  Finch-lane,  Cornhill. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 
ANTED  (either  in  Town  or  Country), 

by  a person  of  30  years’  experience,  a Situation  as 
Foreman,  or  to  superintend  the  business  of  Plumber.  Painter, 
and  Glazier.  Has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  can  give  satisfactory  testimonials  if  required. 
Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  X.  Y.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable  Young  Man, 

a Situation  in  a Builder's  or  other  Office  ; writes  a 
good  hand,  understands  book-keeping,  and  is  a first  rate 
arithmetician  : he  is  also  acquainted  with  mensuration,  esti- 
mating, and  a little  of  architectural  drawing  ; is  a good  me- 
chanic, and  if  engaged  to  a small  builder,  would  have  no 
objection  to  work  part  of  his  time  at  the  bench.— Address, 
A.  M.  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  respect- 
ability. who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
carpenter  and  joiner,  a situation  in  a Builder’s  office.  He 
would  make  himself  generally  useful.  He  has  a moderate 
income,  therefore  in  a respectable  situation  would  require 
but  a small  remuneration.  Respectable  references  if  re- 
quired.— Allures?  A.  V.  Z.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  3, 
York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


WANTED,  by  Mr.C.S.  RTCHARDSON, 

Architect,  and  Practical  Surveyor,  an  Out- Door 
Articled  Pupil. — Premium  nominal. 

WANTED,  a Builders’  Foreman  ; one  that  can  undertake 
the  entire  management  of  the  Joiners'  Shop  and  the  Building ; 
he  must  be  cnpable  of  executing  detail  drawings,  staircase- 
work,  and  the  measurement  of  carpenters’  work  generally. 
Situation,  constant;  salary,  liberal.— Apply,  5,  Whitefriars’- 
street,  Fleet-street,  City. 


THE  Parents  of  a Respectable  Youth  are 

desirous  of  Apprenticing  him  to  a Carpenter  and 
Builder,  where  he  will  gnin  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business.— Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  1!.,  at  Mr.  F. 
Wilson’s,  8,  Carpcnters-buildings,  London-wall. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  completed 

his  Engagement  as  Clerk  of  Works  to  an  eminent  ar- 
chitect, is  open  to  a similar  appointment.  He  understands 
practically  various  branches  connected  with  building,  and 
would  be  happy  to  treat  with  any  gentleman  requiring  the 
assistance  of  a man  of  experience,  as  estimator,  measurer, 
and  accountant.  References  unexceptionable.  — Address 
Y.  Z.,  at  Mr.  CANNON,  Baker,  &c.,  Elizabeth-street, 
Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  having  some  leisure 

time,  would  he  glad  to  make  working  and  finished 
drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates  on  moderate  terms. 
He  has  been  a successful  competitor,  possesses  a sound  and 
practical  knowledge  of  every  department,  and  has  superin- 
tended several  public  works.- -Address,  G.  A.,  6,  Chenies- 
street,  Bedford-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  regularly 

educated  in  London  as  an  Architect  and  Civil  Engi- 
neer under  eminent,  masters  in  both  professions,  has  for  up- 
wards of  five  years  had  the  entire  management  of  on  Archi- 
tect’s business,  and  understands  land  surveying  and  levelling, 
wishes  to  ob'ain  employment  in  London  in  either  of  the 
above  professions,  at  a fair  remuneration.  Satisfactory  tes- 
timonials as  to  character  and  ability,  and  references  to  par- 
ties for  whom  the  Advertiser  has  erected  buildings  and  made 
surveys,  wi  I he  given.  — Address,  H.  N.,  care  of  Thos. 
Compton,  Esq.,  Estate  Agent,  51,  Moorgate-street,  City. 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting,  Drawing  Sections, 
Use  of  Theodolite  and  other  first-rate  instruments,  practi- 
cally taught. 

A SURVEYOR  of  long  experience  (has 

surveyed  several,  and  has  one  line  to  survey  this  sea- 
son), is  now  (until  1st  June,  proceeding  then  to  the  country 
with  a staff  of  assistants),  devoting  his  attention  to  the  in- 
struction of  gentlemen  for  surveyors,  Ac..  undertaking  to 
make  them  thoroughly  competent.  Present  terms.  Three 
Guineas  (reference  to  pupils). — Apply,  if  personally  ’twixt 
I and  10  p.m.,  or  8 and  10  a.m.,  to  Mr.  G.  T.,  117,  Park- 
street,  Camden  Town. 


ART- UNION  of  LONDON,  4,  Trafalgar- 

square,  Charing-cross  : by  Authority  of  Parliament. 
President— H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  CAMB  RIDGE. 

The  list  for  the  current  year  will  close  on  the  31st  instant. 
Subscribers  will  receive  for  each  guinea  paid,  besides  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a valuable  work  of  art,  an  impression  of 
a 1 ne  engraving  by  Mr.  P.  Lightfoot,  from  the  picture  by 
Mr.  H.  O’Neil,  “ Jeptha’s  Daughter  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a series  of  design*  in  outline,  made  expressly  for  the 
Society,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks,  illustrative  of  Campbell’s 
" Gertrude  of  Wyoming.” 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  ; _ ~ 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  J tlon‘  secs' 


IT  is  proposed  to  BUILD  a TOWN  HALL 

at  LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE,  with  Dwelling-houses 
nnd  Shops  adjoining.  The  architect  whose  plan  is  adopted 
will  be  required  to  superintend  the  work,  if  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  to  that  effect.  Further  particulars  may  be  had, 
and  a plan  of  the  ground  seen,  by  applying  to  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMSON. Solicitor,  Luton,  Beds,  to  whom  plans,  eleva- 
tions, specifications,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  are  to 
be  sent,  on  or  before  the  1 lth  day  of  April  next. 

Luton,  18th  March,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS,  &c. 

THE  Subscriber  is  ready  to  CONTRACT 

for  the  supply  of  North  Country  Ashes,  suitable  for 
brickmskmg,  at  3s.  per  Newcastle  chaldron  (about  is.  per 
ton),  free  ou  board  in  the  Tyne. — JAMES  TURNER,  3,  In- 
dian  King’s-court,  Quayside,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

BUILDERS  and  others  desirous  of  TEN- 
DERIN'® lor  the  Erection  of  the  Blackheath  Trinity 
District  Schools,  hon  see  the  Plans  and  Specification  hy  ap- 
plication at  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  P.  BROWNE,  the  Architect, 
Royal-place,  Roval-hill,  Greenwich,  between  the  hours  of  10 
and  4.  The  quantities  are  taken  off  by  a Competent  Surveyor 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  the  Architect 
on  Tuesday,  the  31st  instant,  and  each  party  taking  a copy 
will  have  to  pay  1/.  Is.  Scaled  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Vestry-room  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Alphage,  on  or 
before  7 o’clock  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  April. 


THE  Committee  are  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  erection  of  the  above  institution. 
The  Drawings  and  Specifications  thereof  may  he  in*pectcd 
during  office  hours,  from  Monday,  the  23rd  in’st..  till  Monday 
the  20th  day  of  April,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  BANKS.  Architect, 
Wolverhampton.  Sealed  tenders,  endorsed,  “Tenders  for 
Building  the  South  Staffordshire  General  Hospital,”  arc  to 
be  delivered,  free  of  expense,  to  Mr.  P1NCHARI).  Solicitor, 
Wolverhampton,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April,  1816. 
The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  aciept  the 
Lowest  tender,  and  sufficient  sureties  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  works  will  be  required. 

Wolverhampton,  17th  March,  1846. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS- 

THE  JUSTICES  of  the  PEACE  for  the 

County  of  Middlesex  will  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
EXECUTION  of  the  several  WORKS  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  RE-ERECTION  of  a TIMBER  BRIDGE,  cal  ed 
Povlc  Mill-bridge,  near  Colnbrook,  agreeably  to  the  plans, 
specification,  and  draft,  to  he  seen  any  day  a1  ter  Thursday 
next,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three  o’clock,  at  the 
Sessions- house,  Clerkenwell-green,  or  at  Mr.  Moseley’s 
Office,  32  A.  Uoper  Albany-street,  and  from  whom,  upon  a 
written  application,  traced  copies  may  be  obtained  hy  pose. 
Sealed  tenders,  endorsed  in  the  usual  way,  and  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  in  100/.  each,  are  t-> 
he  delivered  at  the  Sessions-house,  afore»aid,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  April  next,  by  two  o’clock,  at  which  place  and 
hour  the  party  malting  the  tender  must  attend  peisonally. 
The  Justices  will  not  bind  themselves  10  accept  the  lowest 
or  either  of  the  tenders.  No  charges  are  to  be  made  or  will 
be  allowed  to  the  persons  tendering  for  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  or  tenders. — Dated  the  20th  March,  1846. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Clerk. 


Architects,  surveyors,  and 

BUILDERS,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  CHAS. 
GOODWIN,  of  67,  Great  Guildt'ord-street,  Borough,  is  en- 
abled to  supply  Blaster,  Hair,  &c.  at  the  following  reduced 
prices: — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  2/.  10s.,  Fine  3/.  10s.,  Hair 
81.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can  also  supply  Ar- 
chitectural Ornaments  of  every  description  in  a most  supe- 
rior  style. 


THE  BUILDER 


WM.  BANGHAM, 

Furnishing  undertaker,  No.  7, 

Stuckbridge-terrace,  corner  of  Vauxhall  and  Pimlico 
roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  they  can  be  supplied  with 
every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the  lowest  furnishing 

prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required.  , 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
brie  and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  Ac.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  Ac.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 

nothin  ten  miles. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimnevs  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
fast  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  ; unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  ahove  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


J)A 


PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 


Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  &c.  Ac. 


Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  j therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  "ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  mat  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  Ac.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  he  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  c.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
hut  if  the  room  be  found  tooeold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever;  not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  hud  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON;  where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  Ac.  Ac.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  he  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, Ac.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
surh  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places 


Windsor  Castle, 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  Jame>’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White's  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Ox'ord  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  Uuited  Service, 

Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 

H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 

And  many  other  Public  B-. 
a-s  well  as  to  the  Mansions 
tlcmen.  Licenses  granted  for 
Drawings  and  Plans  made 
Buildings  of  every  descriptio 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers'  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

lings  in  Town  and  Country, 
f many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
Manufacturing  the  above,  i I 
for  Ventilating  and  Warming 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  ! 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg;  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  & c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s. ; 24  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
4/.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  SI.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Corks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bisliopsgate-street. 


B E D F EAT  HERS 


lY/TIXED,  la.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

It  JL  Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Fo  reign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


KogaliHrttrrs5  patent. 

SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing;  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheet-s  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  he  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  mo9t  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


iWILLTAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

BO&OUGn  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 


TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours'  notice.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  uncut,  gut,  and 
wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH.  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power. 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 


THE  PANKLIB&NON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES,! 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  sar>»  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tip  jnd  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plat  ...id  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  Ac.  Ac.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  foi 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  The'rmio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE. 
FALLOWS  A COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER, 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  nt  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWAltK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

flstimatcs  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

Tw.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  o: 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowjs  of  every  description ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal,  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied;  is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

£ A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

O « ii.  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
5 “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 5 sort',  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
H “•  4 inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

■*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W,  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosltng’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
eonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


PATENT 


MACHINERY. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  ylb,  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  I’urapct  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
a)J  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  bum 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chinmey-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  fnr  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
ns  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  fee.  fee. 

( For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
[ church-street. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  fee.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 
TT^O  IHE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 
_L  c • — • - 


delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham',  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

” " ‘ weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


N.B.— 


PAYNE’S  PATENT  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIMBER,  &c. 

PAYNE  and  LODER  beg  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Engineers,  Railway  Companies,  Architects, 
and  others  to  the  above  process,  and  to  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  erect  the  necessary  apparatus  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  the  quantity  is  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  outlay  of  its  removal. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  at  Whitehall- Wharf 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  or  at  their  other  stations,  Flect- 
wood-on-Wyrc,  Lancashire  ; Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire: 
Union- Wharf,  Southampton  j and  Guildford,  Surrey. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


ME 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College.  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion,  and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“ The  w°od  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block.  “ 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  "by  efflor- 
essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

" I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  kidre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1841,  with  thatof  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay;  the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.’’ 

'To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

ESSRS.  DAINES  and  BRADDOCK 

- have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with 
Glass  for  Sashes  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior 
quality  and  substance,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that 
which  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any 
previous  advertisements  as  the  size  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per 
foot  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  112  lbs.  upon  application  6, 
Farringdon-street.— London,  March,  1846. 

N.B.  A Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand. 

OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  and  GLASS 

TILES,  sold  atC.  JARVIS’S  old-established  Win- 
dow Glass  Warehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors 
from  Regent-street,  at  the  lowest  prices,  averaging  l6oz. 
to  the  foot  superficial  and  upwards  ; at  4 Jd.  per  foot,  for 
sizes  as  large  as  24  and  16,  in  boxes.  Glass  Tiles  equally  low. 

English  Manufactured  Glass  of  every  description  on  the 
lowest  terms.  A Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  containing  18  Tables 
for  70s.  Orders  forwarded  with  reference  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. — For  ready  money  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  be" 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


the 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD  • 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Lcicestcr-square,  London. 


P 


Cases 


IOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS, 

as  imported. 

Common.  Second.  Best. 


1 ft.  0 ii 

3 ft.  0 ii 

4 ft.  6 it 
6 ft.  0 ir 


3 ft.  0 ir 

4 ft.  6 ir 
6 ft.  0 in 
9 ft.  0 in 


5 

51 


THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer. — Address,  Thus.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without.  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ....  12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  bv  BAR- 
R1TT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  & c. 


THE  BUILDER 


IRON  GATES. 

TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  a Pair  of  Strong 

Wrought-iron  framed  Gates,  II  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
high,  with  round  wrought-iron  bars  and  cast  ornamental 
heads,  wrought  dog  bars,  bolts  and  lochs  complete,  prepared 
for  a wharf  entrance,  but  suitable  for  the  entrance  to  a park, 
churchyard,  or  cemetery.  To  be  seen  at  Mr.  PETERS, 
smith,  Princcs-street,  Gravesend.— For  particulars  of  price, 
&c.,  apply  to  J.  B.  COOPER,  139,  Windmill-street,  Graves- 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a PLOT  of  GROUND, 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  about  50  fourth-rate  houses  ; held  direct 
from  the  freeholder  for  about  70  years  at  a peppercorn  rent. 
The  ground-rents  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  different  houses 
will  approach  200/.  per  annum  : purchase-money,  3,300/.— 
Apply  to  Messrs.  JONES  and  DUNSTER,  Solicitors,  34, 
Great  Marylebone-street,  Cavendish-square. 


Freehold  building  ground  to 

be  LET  on  Building  Leases  for  Ninty-nine  Years,  in 
the  outer  circle  of  the  Rcgent’s-park,  between  the  site  for 
the  New  Church  and  Primrose-hill.  Advances  made  to 
Builders  if  required. — Apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE,  36,  Nortlium- 
berland-atreet,  New  Road. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Leases  for  99  Years, 

some  very  Eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  (Land-tax 
Redeemed),  for  detached  or  semi-detached  Villas,  screened 
from  the  high  road  by  beautiful  timber-trees  and  well  drain- 
ed ; advances  may  be  had  if  required.— Plans  nnd  particulars 
may  be  seen  upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect, 
No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavend;sh-square. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  most 

desirable  Frontage  Land,  upwards  of  150  feet  in  length, 
well-adapted  for  Shops,  being  situated  in  the  leading 
thoroughfare,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  proposed 
Railway  Station. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
STONE  and  WALL.  Solicitors,  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Mr.  E. 
N.  STEVENS,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  New  Corn  Exchange, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west  "0  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


TO  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HAY  SALES- 
MEN, CORNDEALERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

PART  of  an  excellent  WHARF  to  be 

LET,  on  the  Surrey  side,  between  Blackfriars  and 
Southwark  bridges,  with  stabling,  &c.  Rent  135/.  Addi- 
tional lofts  of  great  extent  may  be  had  if  required. — For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  EVERSFIELD  and 
HORNE,  auctioneers,  &c.,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thorougbfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


BUILDING  LAND,  in  a most  eligible 

situation,  in  Surrey,  within  four  miles  of  London. — 
Upwards  of  100  ACRES,  either  the  whole  or  part,  may  be 
purchased  for  99  years,  at  a small  ground-rent.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  uf  the  healthiest  in  the  kingdom,  excellent  roads 
nearly  encircle  the  estate.  A substantial  dwelling-house 
with  out-buildings  stands  on  part,  which  with  a portion  of 
the  land  would  form  a delightful  residence. — For  particulars 
apply,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  C.  BROWN,  builder,  house  and 
estate  agent,  Westcroft-plaee,  Hammersmith. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 

road,  Regent's-park.  

BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT 
SIX  MILES  FROM  LONDON. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  (in  consequence 

of  the  retirement  of  the  Proprietor),  an  old-estab- 
lished first-class  business  so  desirably  situated  os  to  com- 
mand the  bci-t  portion  of  the  trade  of  a very  extensive  and 
highly  respectable  district.  The  business  premises  are 
most  convenient,  and  there  is  a good  residence  attached. 
— For  particulars,  aoply  to  CHARLES  McDUFF,  Esq., 

Solicitor,  37,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 

TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  SLATERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a first-rate  and 

well-established  concern,  doing  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness, principally  with  builders,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
metropolis.  The  business  is  carried  on  at  most  convenient 
and  extensive  wharf  premises,  which  are  held  for  a long  term 
at  a moderate  rent.  This  concern  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  attention  of  a man  of  capital  or  man  of  business.  The 
returns  are  very  considerable,  and  the  profits  amply  remune- 
rating, and  the  commodities  are  indispensable  to  the  vast 
building  operations  in  progress  in  its  locality.  Principals 
only  will  be  treated  with,  in  confidence,  and  no  one  who  can- 
not command  upwards  of  3,000/.  need  apply.  The  present 
proprietors  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispose  of  this  eligible  concern. — Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, Solicitor,  10,  Lancaster-placc,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

POSTPONED  SALE. 

To  Builders,  Plasterers,  Stone  Carvers,  Modellers,  Ac. 

MR.  CANHAM  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, without  the  least  reserve,  on  Monday, 
March  30th.  at  One  o’clock,  exact  time,  at  2,  Percival- street, 
two  doors  from  Goswell-street,  St.  Luke’s,  a large  collection 
of  patterns  of  plaster  and  compo  ornaments,  moulds,  & c., 
for  inside  and  outside  work,  in  lots  suitable  to  the  trade. — 
May  be  viewed  the  Saturday  previous,  and  catalogues  had 
on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  7,  Oxford- 
street,  Mile-end. 

***  The  premises  to  let. 


Tunbridge-wells.— Building  Materials  of  Prospect-house. 

MESSRS.  BROOKS  and  GREEN  have 

received  instructions  from  the  Heir-at-law  of  the 
late  R.  Strange,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, Prospect  House,  London-road,  on  Monday,  March 
3ft.  the  whole  of  the  BUILDING  MATERIALS  aiid  FIX- 
TURKS,  in  lots.  Catalogues  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Dunk, 
builder;  of  Mrs.  Cash,  George  Inn,  Mount  Ephraim  ; of  R. 
Oldershaw,  Esq.,  solicitor,  King’s  Arms-yard ; and  of  Messrs. 
BROOKS  ami  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and 
Auctioneers,  28,  Old  Bond-street,  London. 


Votes  for  the  County. — Freehold  Building  Ground,  Two- 
waters,  Herts,  contiguous  to  the  Birmingham  Railway 
Station  at  Boxmoor  and  the  market  town  of  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. 

Messrs,  brooks  and  green  have 

received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Bell  Inn,  Two-waters,  on  Thursday,  April  30,  at  12,  27  lots 
of  highly  desirable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND 
on  the  Manor  Farm,  having  excellent  frontages,  and  offer- 
ing eligible  investments  for  builders  and  large  or  small  capi- 
talists. Through  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham  Rail- 
way with  its  station  at  Boxmoor,  and  the  consequent  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  the  applications  for  residences  and  apart- 
ments for  families  have  been  so  numerous,  that  extensive 
building  operations  have  been  most  successfully  conducted 
between  Two-waters  and  Hemel  Hempstead. — Particulars 
and  plans  may  be  had  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Two-waters,  at  the 
Railway  Inns  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  Berkhampstead,  Tring, 
Watford,  Rickmansworth,  and  St.  Alban’s  ; of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Grover,  Solicitors,  Hemel  Hempstead  ; Messrs. 
Teesdale,  Symes,  Weston,  and  Teesdale,  Solicitors,  Fen- 
church-street  ; and  of  Messrs.  BROOKS  and  GREEN, 
Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and  Auctioneers,  28,  Old  Bond- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— HYTHE  IN  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Building:  Leases  for  the 

term  of  99  years,  in  one  lot,  or  several  lots,  Six  Acres 
of  Land  situate  on  the  western  side,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  marine  walk  leading  from  the  town  of  Hythe 
to  the  sea.  The  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  building, 
as  it  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  French  coast.  In  conse- 

Jiuence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  lodging-houses  at  this 
avourite  watering-place,  the  town  council  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  a portion  of  their  land  near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  dwelling  houses  and  bathing  and  reading  rooms, 
and  consequently  the  property  now  offered,  from  its  superior 
locality,  is  considered  well  worth  the  attention  of  builders 
and  others  desirous  of  investing  their  capital  on  the  sea  coast. 
Hythe  is  also  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  — For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  ONSLOW  ANDREWS,  Braboume,  near  Ash- 
ford ; or  to  Messrs.  BROCKMAN  and  WATTS,  solicitors, 
Hythe,  Keut. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  nn  the  h i uh  road 

and  other  roads,  Tukham. — MONEY  ADVANCED. 
—A  large  freehold  estate,  land-tax  redeemed,  with  famous 
building  frontages,  roads,  and  arched  sewerage,  already  con- 
structed, situate  in  the  roost  respectable  part  of  Tukham,  is 
just  laid  open  for  the  purpose  of  being  let  either  in  small  or 
large  parcels  on  building  leases  for  100  years.  As  it  is  all 
lying  now  producing  no  rental,  it  will  be’lct  off  in  almost  any- 
way, and  upon  almost  any  terms  until  sufficient  be  let  to 
bring  in  some  income.  This  is  the  finest  opportunity  for 
those  inclined  to  build,  and  for  those  also  inclined  to  let  at 
improved  ground-rents,  and  make  an  income  without  the 
outlay  of  capital,  that  has  for  years  occurred.  The  situation 
is  most  healthful,  respectable,  and  livelv,  and  between  those 
two  important  thoroughfares,  Kent-roail  and  Deptford-lane, 
which  meet  each  other  a little  below  at  New  Cross.  Large 
parts  are  being  let,  and  the  ground-rents,  as  the  quantity 
diminishes,  will  be  increased.— Apply  to  Mr.  SINGLE,  sur- 
veyor, 34,  Coleman-street,  City, 


PAYING,  2s.  9d.  per  square  yard.  Base- 
ments, Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHAItF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.—  N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Aspualte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

. t , SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 
has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  ot  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  "Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  ot  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
‘ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
pnee  Is.  ” 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’a  Aspualte”  was 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  bv  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specifiedfor,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  ME- 

TROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Tahle  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; ami  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden  ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  publishod,  price  6d.,  or  by  post  8d., 

The  fallacies  of  building 

SOCIETIES  : a Letter  to  the  Rev  James  Sherman, 
Patron  of  the  Dissenters’  and  General  Building  and  Benefit 
Societies,  Surrey  Chapel,  London  ; shewing  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  lenders  in  these  Societies  should  receive  the 
exorbitant  interest  promised  to  them,  except  by  exacting 
an  oppressive  rate  of  interest  from  the  borrowers. 

BY  PLAIN  FIGURES. 

“ My  sons,”  says  a Kentucky  Jonathan,  “ are  such  smart 
lads,  that  when  locked  up  in  a room  by  themselves,  they 
traded  together,  with  their  shoes,  jackets,  and  hats,  till  in  a 
very  short  time  1 hey  had  cleared  more  than  a dollar  apiece.” 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.;  Newbury: 
J.  Blacket. 


VITRUVIUSES  CIVIL  ARCHITEC- 
TURE by  WILKINS  with  the  Earl  of  ABERDEEN 
on  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  41  Plates,  large  4to. 
(Published  at  6/.  6s.)  only  2/.  2s.  Scarce.  1812. 

ORNAMENTS  from  the  ANTIQUE,  21  large 
folio  Plates  of  Designs,  only  5s.  6d. 

CROSBY  HALL;  Flans,  Sections,  and  Details 

of  that  Interesting  Building,  10s.  fid. 

PERSPECTIVE,  Rider’s  Principles  of  Perspec- 
tive, and  their  Application  to  Drawing  from  Nature,  14 
Plates.  8vo.,  Cloth  ( Published  at  7*-  6d.),  2s.  6d. 

PERSPECTIVE,  Garrow’s  Treatise  of  Perspec- 

tive, lfi  Plates,  8vo.,  bds  , 3s.  fid.  1826. 

MASONRY  and  STONE-CUTTING,  by  Nichol- 
son. 43  Plates,  Third  Edition  Royal  8vo.,  bds.,  Qs.  6d. 
(Published  at  21s.)  1835. 

STIEGLITZ,  Plans  et  Dessins  Tires  de  La  Bella 

Architectura,  115  Plates,  Large  Folio,  bds.,  21s.  1801. 

CHAMBERS’  (Sir  W.)  Civil  Architecture,  by 
Gwilt,  54  Plates,  2 vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  Half-bound  Mor- 
rocco,  New  (Published  6/.  5s.),  21.  2s.  1825. 

The  above  on  Sale  at  E.  and  J.  HOWARD’S,  33,  Gray’s. 
Inn  Lane,  London. 


Heating  by  warm  water.— An 

improved  method  of  HEATING  by  the  CIRCU- 
LATION of  HOT  WATER  may  be  seen  in  operation  daily 
at  J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS,  Stove  Grate  Manufactory,  1 9, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square.  Estimates  given  for 
warming  churches  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  in 
town  or  country.  A great  variety  qf  warm-air  stoves  of  every 
description,  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  pounds. — 19, 
Wigmore-street,  Cuvendish-squarc. 


Hot  water  apparatus.— Tho 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  Sic.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  ot  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars. 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bara  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  l6s.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  8 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9'in.  4 ft. 

6/.  5/.  16s.  6/.  6s.  6/.  10s.  7L 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Banksidc,  Southwark. 


London  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  C 11  axles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder, ” 2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  March  28,  1846, 
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ADVEB.TISEIVXEK'TS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  a respect- 
able Youth,  between  15  and  16,  where  he  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family. — Apply  to  Mrs.  Woolard,  News- 
agent, 10,  Winchester-place,  Southwark  Bridge-road. 


WANTED  in  a Manufacturing  Business 

an  active  Town  Traveller,  who  has  a connection  with 
respectable  builders.  He  will  be  required  occasionally  to 
assist  at  the  books.— Apply  by  letter  to  T.  F..  at  Mr.  Firth, 
lithographic  printer,  St.  Michacl’s-alley,  Corn  hill. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a person  aged  eighteen,  a 

SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  Office.  Is  a good 
Draughtsman,  and  uuderstands  Book-keeping,  &c.  Good 
reference  can  be  given.— Please  to  address  to  A.  C.,  11, 
Bridge-road,  Battersea.  Has  no  objeclion  to  the  country. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  &c.,  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WANTED  by  a respectable  Young  Man 

(who  was  engaged  five  years  in  the  General  Work, 
Book-keeping,  &c.,  of  an  Engineer  and  Smith  in  London), 
a similar  situation  in  the  country  ; preference  to  the  country 
is  the  reason  for  wishing  to  leave  London  ; undeniable  re- 
ferences can  be  given. — Address  P.  P.,  to  J.  B.,  at  C.  Ilasv- 
good'B,  13,  Park-street,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  possessing  considerable 
experience  as  a builder,  is  desirous  of  art  Engagement 
with  an  Architect  or  Builder,  as  Clerk  of  Works.  Any  gen- 
tlemen requiring  the  assistance  of  a respectable  person  of 
business  habits  will  please  to  address  A.  11.,  office  of  “The 
Builder,”  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  fee. 

THE  Advertiser  having  concluded  an  En- 
gagement, is  desirous  of  a Situation  ns  Foreman  of 
Bricklayers  or  Clerk  of  Works.  Havine  for  many  years  had 
the  experience  of  conducting  and  superintending  works  on 
a large  scale,  would  be  useful  in  a Builder's  office  to  take  out 
quantities,  making  working  drawings,  fee.  Unexception- 
able reference  can  be  given. — Address,  Kt  A.  Z.,  office  of 
"The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

A PERSON  who  has  been  several  years 

engaged  upon  public  works,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  with  two  of  the  princpal  builders  in  the  City,  is  de- 
sirens  of  an  Engagement  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman,  or 
would  undertake  any  quantity  of  brickwork  or  earthwork. 
Satisfactory  references  as  to  capability,  fee.,  can  be  given.— 
Address,  p.p.,  to  A.  B.,  9fi,  Leadenhall -street. 


TOWN  HALL,  LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IT  is  proposed  to  BUI  Ml  a TOWN  HALL 

at  LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE,  with  Dwelling-houses 
and  Shops  adjoining.  The  architect  whose  plan  is  adopted 
will  be  required  to  superintend  the  work,  if  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  to  that  effect.  Further  particulars  mnv  be  had, 
and  a plan  of  the  ground  seen,  by  applying  to  Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMSON. Solicitor,  Luton,  Beds,  to  whom  plans,  eleva- 
tions, specifications,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  are  tr 
be  sent,  on  or  before  the  llth  day  of  April  next. 

Luton,  18th  March,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

BUILDING  LEASES— KENT  ROAD. 

THE  Committee  for  letting  the  Bridge 

House  Estates  will  meet  at  Guildhall  on  Friday,  the 
l/th  day  of  April  instant,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
proposals  for  building  leases  of  a large  plot  of  ground  situate 
on  the  west  side  of  a new  road  recently  formed,  leading  from 
the  Lord  Nelson  Tnvern,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kent-road, 
towards  Peckham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Plans  of  the 
ground  and  conditions  for  letting  may  be  seen  at  the  Office 
of  Works,  Guildhall.  —Dated  the  3rd  dnv  of  April,  1846. 
FERDINAND  BRAND, 

Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates. 


PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

with  the  Guardians  of  the  Ashbourne  Poor-Law  Union 
for  the  BUILDING  of  a NEW  WORKHOUSE  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  the  county  of  Derby,  may  see  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  obtain  every  information,  upon  applying 
to  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Friar-gate,  Derby, 
on  and  after  the  18th  day  of  April  next.  The  tenders  to  be 
delivered,  sealed  up,  and  indorsed  “Tender  for  the  Building 
or  the  Workhouse,”  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  May  next.  The  contractors 
will  be  required  to  find  two  sufficient  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

RICHARD  HOLLAND,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 
Ashbourne,  March  28,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPI- 
TAL.— A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet  at  this 
Hospital  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  at  11  o’clock  in  the 
Forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  from  such  persons 
as  may  be  willing  to  take  on  a Building  Lease  or  Leases,  for 
a term  of  6l  Years  from  Midsummer  next,  a valuable  PLOT 
OF  GROUND,  situate  at  Kingsland,  and  bounded  by  four 
roads  ; those  on  the  East  and  North  sides  being  respectively 
the  Kingsland  and  Balls  Pond-roads.  Also  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  a PLOT  OF  GROUND  on  the  South  side  of 
Kent-street,  in  the  Borough,  to  be  Let  on  a Building  Lease 
or  Leases,  for  a term  of  01  Years  from  Midsummer  next ; 
the.  plans  of  the  ground  may  be  seen,  and  further  particulars 
ascertained  at  Mr.  HARDWICK’S  office,  Southampton-row 
Russcll-square.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS- 

THE  JUSTICES  of  the  PEACE  for  the 

County  of  Middlesex  will  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
EXECUTION  of  the  several  WORKS  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  RE-ERECTION  of  a TIMBER  BRIDGE,  called 
Poyle  Mill-bridge,  near  Colnbrook,  agreeably  to  the  plat 
specification,  and  draft,  to  be  seen  any  day  alter  Thursday 
next,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  three  o’clock,  at  the 
Sessions-house,  Clcrkenwell-green,  or  at  Mr.  Moseley’s 
Office,  32  A,  Upper  Albany-street,  and  from  whom,  upon  a 
written  application,  traced  copies  may  be  obtained  by  post. 
Sealed  tenders,  endorsed  in  the  usual  way,  andcontnining 
the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  in  100/.«ach,  arc  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Sessions-house,  aforesaid,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  April  next,  by  two  o’clock,  at  which  place  and 
hour  the  party  making  the  tender  must  attend  pci sonally. 
The  Justices  will  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  either  of  the  tenders.  No  charges  are  to  be  made  or  will 
be  allowed  to  the  persons  tendering  for  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  or  tenders. — Dated  the  20th  March,  1846. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Clerk. 


DESIGNS  FOR  THE  FISHMONGERS  AND 
POULTERERS’  ASYLUM. 

THE  Committee  having  been  requested  to 
afford  the  Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Institution 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  very  numerous  and  interest- 
ing drawings  which  have  been  submitted  foT  their  choice, 
beg  to  state  that  the  same  will  be  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludnate-hill,  this  day 
from  11  to  6.  D,  S.  RECKNELL,  Sec. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  o(  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings;  ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a wanner  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  mav  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  fee.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and- out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden -borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  hut 
a dep6t  at  22,  WHITEFR1ARS-STRF.ET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  (roods  at  f..ir  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clcsfielu-strcct,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Gracechurch-strcet,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

A PER  HANGINGS. — A Stock  of 

60,000  Pieces  always  ready,  in  Satins,  Flocks,  Gold, 
Damasks,  Oaks,  Granite,  Hand  Marbles,  fee.  fee.,  at  extra- 
ordinary prices.  Terms,  Cash. — Paper  Stainers  supplied 
with  long  Elephant  at  Mill  Prices — Cash. — LESCHALLAS, 
32,  Budge-row,  City,  corner  of  Size-lane. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

RCIIATER  solicits  the  attention  of 

• Builders  to  his  extensive  assortment  of  Paper- 
hangings,  which  he  is  selling  at  very  reduced  prices,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  liis  painted  marble- 
papers  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and  oak 
papers  for  halls  and  stairca*es.  — A liberal  allowance  on 
taking  large  quantities. — No.  45,  Tottcnham-court-road. 


PAPIER  MACHE. 

HASKLDEN  and  Co.,  Manufacturers  of 

PAPIER  MACHE,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
Architects,  Builders,  and  House-decorators  to  their  Orna- 
ments, which  far  exceed  plaster  or  putty,  both  in  lightness 
and  durability.  Every  kind  of  architectural  decoration,  also 
glass  and  picture-frames,  mouldings,  &c.,  made  in  Papier 
Maclie,  drawings  of  which  may  be  had  free  of  expense  on 
application. — Warehouse,  26,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  fee. 

RHENLY  & Go.,  W HOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  pin.  4 ft. 

3L  6s.  31.  13s.  3 1.  16s.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

6/.  61.  15s.  6/.  6s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at/d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention! 


THE  BUILDER 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

r]pH  R Suhsorihrrs,  tvlm  huve  Bern  Appointed 
A.  to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOW'S 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  everv  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, ar,d  to’exc’cute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLaNTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
D l 'TV  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  bejrs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial;  and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run;  and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-squnre. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c. 

— The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
dunrs  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  'erms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


T i 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC. 

SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  • 

DOORS,  &c. 

Manufactured  for  the  Trade 
EyC.  W.  WATERLOW, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-sq.  , |j j_  ..i!  | 

Best  Materials. — Lowest  Prices.  ; 1 -1.-  _ji  | 


ttil 


Full  lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  count- 
ing-house; if  by  letter,  pre-paid.  inclosing  postage-stamp, 

A large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Doors  always  on  hand. 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 

SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 


THE  ARTICLE  GLASS. 

Messrs,  daines  and  braddock 

have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  Public  with 
Glass  for  S.tslics  and  Horticultural  purposes  of  superior 
quality  and  substance,  and  at  much  lower  prices  than  that 
which  may  have  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any 
previous  advertisements  as  the  size  therein  quoted  at  Id.  per 
foot  may  be  obtained  at  3s.  per  1 12  lbs.  upon  application  6, 
Farringdon-street. — London,  March,  I8l6. 

N.B.  A Stock  of  Patent  Plate  and  Stained  Glass  con- 
stantly on  hand, 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  1'rndc  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  HI,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.  — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRI11SH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported. 

Common.  Second.  Best. 
Under  1 ft.  0 in.  super-  \ . 

ficial  / 34  4 5 

1 ft.  0 in.  „ 3 ft.  0 in.  „ 1 . 4$  51 

3 ft.  0 in.  ,,  4 ft.  6 in.  „ / 5 6 

4 ft.  6 in.  „ 6 ft  0 in.  „ 4$  5±  7 

6 ft.  0 in.  ,,  9 ft.  0 in.  ,,  4^  6 8 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
Teal  importer. — Address,  Thus.  Millington,  87.  Bisnopsgate- 
atreet  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  & c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ....  I2s. 

Fine  Copal 1 8s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


PAVING,  2s.  'Jd.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON.  POLONl  EAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

bec-n  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asph  alte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  bc’grauted  to  Builders 
where  the 

v , , SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL.  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  bad  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  " CUridge’s  AsoaiUe"  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
\\  slworth-roud,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

5 and  2/,  Tottenham-st. 
Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  ecu- 
” shutters, 


□ upon  the  most  reasonable  ! 

If;! | terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit-  iii)l|  | 


s of  every  kind  prepared 
11  the  shortest  notice.  ' v 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  lO^d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
low  est  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


n 

- 

s forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 
npYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 
_S_  description  of  WINDOW  BUNDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choire  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mourtted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers.  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE'S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Pcter’s-allcy. 


H 


ERRING'S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 


disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Beed- 
ing.  It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles.  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &r.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  he  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgate-strect, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  nnd  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder.  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  51.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1816. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  hav- 
ing had  for  some  time  a large  stock  of  Drawing 
Paper  on  hand,  which,  from  its  age,  is  so  superior  for 
mounting,  feels  much  confidence  in  recommending  his 
Mounted  Papers,  lengths  of  which  upon  linen  nnd  cotton 
are  kept  always  ready.  Maker  of  the  Patent  Metallic 
Levelling  and  Surveying  Field  Books,  Tracing  Papers,  and 
all  kinds  of  Stationery.  The  Ordnance  Maps  supplied. 
22,  Budge-row,  Wutliug-street. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

Messrs,  maclure,  macdonald, 

and  MACGREGOR,  General  Lithographers,  beg 
to  call  attention  to  a peculiar  feature  in  their  system  of  con- 
ducting business  ; namely,  their  having  a large  and  perma- 
nent staff  of  Assistants,  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  the 
Art,  on  the  premises ; which  arrangement,  they  submit, 
gives  a force  and  effect,  to  immediate  production  unattainable 
by  other  means,  and  which  is  obviously  of  great  advantage 
to  those  who  may  require  their  services,  independent  alto- 
gether of  the  excellency  of  their  work. 

London  Establishment,  Saville  House,  6,  Leicester-square  ; 
Liverpool  Establishment,  18,  Fcnwick-street;  Glasgow  Es- 
tablishment, 57,  Buchanan-strcet. 

Vacancies  for  t«o  Pupils  ; one  in  the  Writing,  the  other  in 
the  Artistical  Department. 


!>■>  ttogal 

ftfttcrs  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST.  Patentee. 

i his  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  lie 
ta  ien  in  a lew  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Maj.isty  s Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To 'Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  cun  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Jr*  Union. 

,8s'  an.<l  2"s:  AnP‘y  f,’r  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
V LS  I . 2,  St.  James  s-walk,  Clcrkenweil.— Sold  by  BAR- 
111  PT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet  strett,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  Kc. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

the?c  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  lie  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being-  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improted  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in-thc  price  of 
this  wcll-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SH  UTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  nnd  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COUPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  COltl’E  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BAltS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &e„  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal 'Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 


FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


s? 
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The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles. and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
It.  HOWARD  and  Co..  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Liccn- 


Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  hail  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  suUTTERs,  when  required  lor 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  neces> ary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (os 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  the  common 

FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 


PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


CAEN  STONE. 


LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WAUK-SQUaUE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


QAMUEL  CUNDY  bejfs  to  inform  Archi- 

tecls,  &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 


d Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible 
Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  ail  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dallies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 


CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depot  for  CAEN  STONE,  fee. 


THE  BUILHEIi 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate, 

requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  and 
resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s  Cement, 
Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Milbank-strcct, 
Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — 

Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEV-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  cither  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


w 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

ITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

areas  absurd  as  they  are  unca'lcd  for,  or  disproving 
sertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  nnd  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attentiou  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANV  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archiiraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  bad  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRUUV  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ot  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use;  but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  nnd  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specime:  s miy  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  und  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  ofiicc  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London;  of  whom 
also  may  he  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls. of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It.  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
M KSSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  pro.duccablc  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


ATKINSON'S  CEMENT.— The  public  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Whart,  Holland-strcet,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

?LB. — This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial  colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
1/J  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  t lie  usual 
connections.  A large  Stork  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6.  Bankside,  Southwark. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32$. ; 2 4 Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
*!•  10a-  0d. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5 1.  10s.  Od. ; 2-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Corks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87.  Bishopsgatc-strcet. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery, 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d«  -id.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7,Jd.  8jd.  is.  id.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d.  per  1000, 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  44s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  54s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

4s.  3d,  fis,  6; . 6d.  7s.  fid.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  6d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in..  3/.  12s.  (id.  4 ft.,  il. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


HEN  DRV  and  GLOVER,  I RUN- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  qunlity,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


c 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gcrish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  fit,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  ndmiralily  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
au  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collingc 
and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


II  ARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  25, 

_ GREAT  CHARLES  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull  Street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  &c.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARGHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, &c.  C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a 
VARIETY  of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection 
apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  ftc., 
as  supplied  bv  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON, 
and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Among  other  testimonials, 
can  be  shewn  that  of  Major  Jcbb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  labels,  & c.,  invented  by  them.  The  contracts  will’  be 
executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector-general  of  prisons, 
and  the  architects,  C.  Smith  and  Son,  also  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 
requisites  for  the  residences  of  th  v nobility  and  gentry, 
churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses, 
including  locks,  bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchcn-rangcs,  stair- 
cases, gates,  park  fencing,  fire-proof  safes,  bookcuses.  doors, 
metal  sashes  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work,  light  cas’tings,  &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  &c.  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  noblemen  can 
be  shewn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares, 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
UUICKMaKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 
furniture  being  kept). 

HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping- machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

®rr  iflajwfg'g  ivogal  Setters  patent. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  bv  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  ltoval  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  (tic..  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Beinga  Non-Conductor,  it  lias  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants! 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


i3y  iHajestg’fi 


Uogal  Iletters  patnit. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

. e only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  S’Ejf.T,  PO 3R.  XOOE’ISffG 
HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majssty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  oe  Wigut, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  lias  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  • 
also  used  lor  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  '1  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best,  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories)  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the/elt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  ilso  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade, 


THE  BUILDER. 


A CARCASE  of  a six-roomed  House, 
with  or  without  ground  to  build.  Two  niore  six- 
roomed  houses  to  be  sold  a great  bargain.  The  cash  being 
wanted  is  the  cause  of  its  being  sold  at  a great  sacrifice.  It 
is  situate  near  the  best  part  of  the  improved  neighbourhood 
ju-ij  c — nn  .....  nt  a very  trifling  ground 


IRON  GATES. 

To  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  a Pair  of  Strong; 

Wrought-iron  framed  Gates,  11  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
hi-h  with  round  wrought-iron  bars  and  cast  ornamental 
heads  wrought  dog  bars",  bolts  and  locks  complete,  prepared 
for  a wharf  entrance,  but  suitable  for  the  entrance  to  a park, 
churchyard,  or  cemetery.  To  he  seen  at  Mr.  PETERS, 
smith  'Princes-street,  Gravesend.— For  particulars  of  price, 
Ac.,  apply  to  J.  B.  COOPER,  139,  Windmill-street,  Graves- 
end. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  KENT, 

nno  BE  LET,  on  Building;  Leases,  most 

1 desirable  Frontage  Land,  upwards  of  150  feet  in  length, 
well-adapted  for  Shops,  being  situated  in  the  leading 
thoroughfare,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  proposed 
Railway  Station.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
STONE  and  WALL.  Solicitors,  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Mr.  E. 
N.  STEVENS.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  New  Corn  Exchange, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a PLOT  of  GROUND, 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  about  50  fourth-rate  houses  ; held  direct 
from  the  freeholder  for  about  70  years  at  a peppercorn  rent. 
The  ground-rents  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  different  houses 
will  approach  200/.  per  annum:  purchase-money,  3,300/. — 
Apply  to  Messrs.  JONES  and  DUNSTER,  Solicitors,  31, 
Great  Marylebonc-strect,  Cavendish-square. 


BUILDING  LAND,  in  a most  eligible 

situation,  in  Surrey,  within  four  miles  of  London.— 
Upwards  of  100  ACRES,  cither  the  whole  or  part,  maybe 
purchased  for  99  years,  at  a small  ground-rent.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  kingdom,  excellent  roads 
nearly  encircle  the  estate.  A substantial  dwelling  house 
with  out- buildings  stands  on  part,  which  with  a portion  of 
the  land  would  form  a delightful  residence.— For  particulars 
apply,  post  paid,  to  Mr.  C.  BROWN,  builder,  house  and 
estate  agent,  Westcroft-place,  Hammersmith. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situnted  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Quccn’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdnwn-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare!  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  cast  to  west  "0  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4.  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
d strict  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  nnd  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  llegent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Rcgent’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— HYTHE  IN  KENT. 

TO  BE  LE  I'  on  Building;  Lenses  for  the 

term  of  99  years,  in  one  lot,  or  several  lots.  Six  Acres 
of  I.and  situate  on  the  western  side,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  marine  walk  leading  from  the  town  of  Hythe 
to  the  sea.  The  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  building, 
as  it  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  French  coast.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  demand  for  lodging-houses  at  this 
favourite  watering-place,  the  town  council  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  a portion  of  their  land  near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  dwelling  houses  and  bathing  and  reading  rooms, 
and  consequently  the  property  now  offered,  from  its  superior 
locality,  is  considered  well  worth  the  attention  of  builders 
and  others  desirous  of  investing  their  capital  on  the  scacoast. 
Hythe  is  also  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ONSLOW  AN- 
DREWS, Brabourne,  near  Ashford  ; or  to  Messrs.  BROCK- 
MAN and  WATTS,  solicitors,  Hythe,  Kent. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  SLATERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

F 3 TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a first-rate  and 

JL  well-established  concern,  doing  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness, principally  with  builders,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
metropolis.  The  business  is  carried  on  at  most  convenient 
and  extensive  wharf  premises,  which  are  held  for  a long  term 
nt  a moderate  rent.  This  concern  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  attention  of  a man  of  capital  or  man  of  business.  The 
returns  are  very  considerable,  and  the  profits  amply  remune- 
rating, and  the  commodities  are  indispensable  to  the  vast 
building  operations  in  progress  in  its  locality.  Principals 
only  will  be  treated  with,  in  confidence,  and  no  one  who  can- 
not command  upwards  of  3,000/.  need  apply.  The  present 
proprietors  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispose  of  this  eligible  concern. 

Apply  to  Sir.  W.  HENDERSON,  Solicitor,  10,  Lancaster  - 
place,  Strand. 


Paperhangings  of  a very  superior  character.  Messrs.  Archer 
and  Taverner  having  dissolved  a partnership  of  many 
years  standing,  have  given 

Mr.  H.  BIERS  instructions  to  DISPOSE 

of  their  very  superior  stock,  without  reserve,  on 
Wednesday.  April  15th.  at  Twelve  to  a minute,  m conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  lots  5,000  pieces  ot  paper  will  be 

submitted  by  auction,  having  been  removed  from  the  esta- 
blishment at  Old-street,  Goswell-strect,  for  the  convenience 
of  West-end  purchasers,  to  Webster’s  Repository,  Market- 
street,  Paddington. 

Mr.  H.  BIERS  is  very  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  ol 
builders  and  the  trade  in  general  to  this  genuine  and  very 
excellent  stock,  adapted  for  every  description  of  decoration, 
nnd  most  especially  to  the  Flocks,  the  Flocks  and  Gold, 
Bronze  and  Gold,  Granites,  and  other  expensive  patterns,  but 
particularly  to  the  Marbles,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
this  firm  is  so  celebrated. — Catalogues  are  preparing,  when 
ready  will  be  sent  to  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  post  free, 
and  mavbe  had  on  Tuesday  at  the  place  of  sale,  and  of  Mr. 
H.  BIERS,  Poland  House,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street, 
and  at  12,  Dorset-place,  Dorset -square.— Approved  bills  at 
three  months  on  a purchase  of  20/. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

LIBRARY  OF  JOHN  BRITTON,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 
Paintings,  Miniatures,  Autograph  Letters,  &c. 

MR.  FLE  TCHER  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION,  at  his  Great  Room,  191,  Piccadilly,  on  Mon- 
day, April  6,  and  seven  following  days  (Sunday  and  Good 
Friday  excepted),  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  a Fourth  Portion 
of  the  Library  of  John  Britton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  consisting  of 
Curious  nnd  Valuable  Books  of  Antiquities,  Topography,  His- 
tory, Biography,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  Classes  of  Litera- 
ture, many  of  Which  are  Illustrated  and  Enriched  with  Draw- 
ings, Prints,  and  MSS.  ; also  Theology,  Early  Bibles,  &c„ 
together  with  several  Fine  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Autograph 
Letters,  Drawings,  Illuminated  Missals,  and  a Collection  of 
Prints  in  Proofs,  and  Etchings,  also  Engraved  Copper- 
plates, &c.— May  be  viewed  two  days  before  the  sale,  and 
Catalogues  (price  one  shilling)  now  had. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLASTERERS,  BRICKLAYERS,  & c. 

T\/TR.  CANHAM  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

1\X  TION,  on  the  Premises,  2,  Percival-strcct,  two 
doors  from  Goswell-strect,  St.  Luke’s,  on  Monday,  April 
6th,  1846,  at  12  for  1 o’clock  precisely,  the  second  and  re- 
maining portion  of  ORNAMENTS,  &c.,  for  inside  and 
outside  work.  Also  a small  quantity  of  Scaffolding  Boards. 
Trussels,  Steps,  &c.,  to  clear  the  premises.  May  he  viewed 
on  the  morning  of  sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises, 
or  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  7,  Oxford-street,  Mile  End. 


Teak  and  Adriatic  Oak  Timber  ’and  Planks,  lying  in  the 
Wcst-India  Docks,  being  the  whole  remaining  stock  of  the 
late  Joseph  Somes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Messrs.  Humphreys  and  wallen 

have  been  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  exe- 
cutors to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Garraway’s,  on  Tuesday, 
April  7,  at  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  FOUTH  POR- 
TION of  the  valuable  BUSINESS  EFFECTS  of  the  late 
Mr.  Somes;  comprising  about  200  loads  of  valuable  Moul- 
mein  teak  in  log  and  plank  (much  of  it  in  long  lengths),  and 
78  londs  of  Adriatic  oak,  lying  in  the  West-India  Docks. 
Catalogues  will  be  ready  10  days  before  the  sale,  and  may  be 
had  at  the  Commercial  Tavern,  Poplar ; Globe,  Blackwall  ; 
and  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  HUMPHREYS  and  WALLEN, 
68,  Old  Broad-street. 


WIMBLEDON  AND  WESTH1LL  PARKS,  in  Surrey, 
many  years  the  property  and  residence  respectively  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  daniel  smith  and  son 

are  commissioned  by  the  present  owners  of  this 
FINE  DOMAIN  (unrivalled  as  to  its  great  local  beauties 
and  advantages  by  any  spot  round  London)  to  set  out  and 
appropriate  certain  portions  for  the  ERECTION  of  DE- 
TACHED RESIDENCES,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
grounds  and  privacy  of  the  two  existing  noble  mansions. 
The  Selected  Portions  are  highly  picturesque,  and  will  em- 
brace the  entire  grand  nnd  finely-wooded  frontage,  extending 
from  the  lodge  by  Putney-heath  nearly  to  the  village  of  Wim- 
bledon, opening  upon  its  very  extensive  healthy  common 
(which  comprises  about  1000  acres  of  open  land)  ; also 
some  of  the  very  BEAUTIFUL  INTERIOR  UNDULA- 
TIONS, embellished  with  majestic  and  ornamental  timber, 
presenting  delightful  aspects,  overlooking  the  Splendid  Lake 
and  Park,  and  a fine  bold  expanse  of  Varied  and  Interesting 
Scenery,  embracing  the  Kent  and  Surrey  hills.  It  is  intended 
to  allow  for  each  mansion  or  villa  sufficient  ground  for 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  varying  from  two  to  five  or  six 
acres.  It  is  presumed,  viewed  as  to  its  neighbourhood, 
proverbial  salubrity,  its  splendid  timber  and  lake,  capital 
roads,  and  delightful  drives,  with  the  advantage  of  railway 
stations  on  both  sides  (bringing  it  now  within  20  minutes’ 
ride  of  London),  that  scarcely  any  spot  in  the  kingdom  offers 
more  inviting  and  solid  attractions  for  parties  desirous  of 
exercising  their  own  taste  in  the  formation  of  a residence 
within  the  immediate  but  comparatively  secluded  environs 
of  the  Metropolis.  E.  HENDRY,  at  Tibbett’s  Lodge, 
Putnev-heath,  will  shew  the  land.  Plans  arc  prepared  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  DANIEL  SMITH  and 
SON,  Surveyors  and  Land  Agents,  Watcrloo-place,  Pall- 
mall,  who  are  fully  authorized  to  treat  for  the  several  lots. 


WEST  OF  LONDON  AND  WEST 

MINSTER  CEMETERY;  entrances  from  both 
Earl’s-court,  Brompton.  and  Fulham-road. 

The  Cemetery  is  open  to  the  Public  from  7 o’clock,  a.m. 
(except  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  opened  at  1 o’clock,  p.m.) 
till  sunset. 

Information  ns  to  charges  for  interments,  Brick  Graves, 
Tablets,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  153,  Piccadilly. 

JOHN  H.  RUDDICK,  Secretary. 


Furnishing  undertaker.  — 

WM.  BANGHAM,  No.  7,  Stockbridge-terrace,  corner 
of  Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade 
they  can  he  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals 
at  the  lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if 
required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  he  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


Architects,  surveyors,  and 

BUILDERS,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  CHAS. 
GOODWIN,  of  67,  Great  Guildford-street,  Borough,  is  en- 
abled to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  : — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  2/.  10s.,  Fine  3/.  10s.,  Hair 
SI.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can  also  supply  Ar- 
chitectural Ornaments  of  every  description  in  a most  supe- 
rior style. 


WATLING  STREET.— Plot  of  Building  Ground,  and 
Leasehold  Premises,  Queen-street. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  have  received 

instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  Friday,  April  17,  in  two  lots,  a valuable  PLOT  of  FREE- 
HOLD GROUND,  situate  in  Watling-street  (near  Bow- 
lane,  to  which  there  is  a frontage  of  24  feet  by  a depth  of 
nearly  6o  feet:  suitable  for  the  erection  of  a good  warehouse 
and  dwelling.  Also  a Leasehold  House  and  Premises,  75, 
Queen-street,  Cheapside  ; containing  a counting-house  and 
warehouse,  two  sitting-rooms,  five  bed-chambers,  kitchen. 
Sic.  : held  at  a low  rent  of  only  63/.  per  annum.  To  be 
viewed  by  applying  on  the  respective  premises.  Printed 
particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  BELL,  BRODRICK,  and 
DELL,  solicitors.  Bow  Church-yard;  at  the  Mart;  and  of 
Messrs.  WINSTANLEY,  Paternoster-row. 


TO  TIMBER  DEALERS,  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS. 
COACH  MAKERS,  WHEELWRIGHTS,  & OTHERS. 
— 140  Oak,  180  Ash.  S60  Elm  trees,  several  containing 
from  20  to  35  feet  in  a tree,  and  about  600  growing  larch, 
fir  trees  of  good  size,  with  the  lop  and  top,  500  capital 
waggon  and  cart  stocks,  and  upwards  of  1,000  feet  of  wide 
elm  boards,  now  lying  and  standing  on  Church  and  Ship- 
perland’s  Farms,  Finchampstcad,  near  Oakingham  and 
Beading,  which  will  be  submitted  for  unreserved  SALE 
by  AUCTION  by 

MR.  R.  P.  DUNN,  at  the  Greyhound 

Inn,  Finchampstead,  on  Wednesday,  April  15th, 
1816,  at  One  o’clock.  The  felled  ash  and  other  timber  has 
been  cut  upwards  of  two  years.  Nimrod  Alloway,  to  be  found 
at  Church  Farm,  will  point  out  and  shew  all  or  any  of  the 
lots,  any  time  previous  to  the  sale.  Approved  bills  will  be 
taken  from  purchasers  of  20/.  and  upwards. — Catalogues  to 
be  obtained  at  each  of  the  farms,  at  the  Rose  Inn,  Woking- 
ham ; Dog  and  Partridge,  Vately-grcen  ; Upper  Ship,  Read- 
ing ; Lamb,  Wallingford;  White  Hart,  Maidenhead;  and 
of  Mr.  R.  P.  DUNN,  auctioneer  and  valuer,  59,  I’eascod- 
strect,  at  his  new  furniture  warehouse,  1,  Oxford-road,  and 
at  his  Auction  Rooms,  4,  William -street,  Windsor. 


OAK  TIMBER,  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  QUALITY 
AND  LARGE  METINGS. 

Messrs,  daniel  smith  and  son 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
Romsey,  Hants,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  April  next,  at  Two, 
in  lots,  upwards  of  3,000  superior  OAK  TIMBER  TREES, 
chiefly  from  15  to  60  feet  metings,  with  their  lop,  top,  and 
hark,  standing  in  the  woods  and  rows  of  the  Titlierley  and 
Lockerly  estates,  between  Romsey,  Stockbridge,  and  Win- 
chester, only  a few  miles  from  Eling-wharf,  fifteen  from 
by  good  hard  roads,  and  convenience  of  navigation  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Also  about  200  Ash  and  Larch,  and  Scotch 
Firs  on  the  same  estates.  Mr.  CoateB.  the  bailiff  on  the  estate, 
Southampton,  and  twenty-five  from  Portsmouth,  surrounded 
will  shew  the  timber,  and  particulars  may  be  had  in  due  time 
at  all  the  neighbouring  inns  ; at  the  hotels  at  Portsmouth  ; 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  London  ; of  Mr.  BAILY,  solicitor, 
Threadneedle-street ; and  of  Messrs.  DANIEL  SMITH 
and  SON,  Land  Agent*  and  Surveyors,  in  Waterloo-place. 


PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT.  — 

Messrs.  GURNEY  and  BARTON  beg  to  inform  the 
Public  that  this  Paint,  which  has  been  adopted;by  Architects, 
Builders,  and  Engineers  of  the  greatest  eminence,  as  well  as 
by  Railway  Companies  to  a great  extent,  is  to  be  had  at 
their  Establishment,  No.  2,  Davics-strect,  Oxford-street, 
where  prospectuses  and  testimonials  may  be  seen. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  coll  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-strcet.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery.— Ar- 
rival in  England  of  the  Ohio  Melodists. — These  in- 
imitable quartette  singers  and  personaters  of  Nigger  eccen- 
tricity will  perform  every  evening  during  the  week  at  this 
Institution.  Les  Petites  Danseuses  Anglaises  continue  to 
receive  unbounded  applause.  The  celebrated  Bell  Harmo- 
nists will  also  perform  daily  at  a quarter  to  4,  and  in  the 
evening  at  half-past  p.  On  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, Mr.  J.  Russell’s  Hour  of  Table  Talk.  A Concert  every 
evening,  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick.  Vocalists  Miss 
Pearsc,  Miss  Blandford,  and  Mr.  Binge.  Nickel’s  Com- 
pressed Air  Railway.  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Artificial 
Memory,  Microscope,  Chiomatrope,  and  Dissolving  Views, 
daily. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  on  the  SUTLEJ  crest- 

ing  immense  interest  at  the  present  moment,  there 
is  exhibiting  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION, Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men.  both  in  the 
SIKH  ARMY  and  GOVERNMENT  of  LAHORE,  taken 
by  a lady  of  rank,  distinguished  in  the  Fine  Arts,  during  her 
residence  in  India.  Also,  Portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale,  &c.  By  means  of  the  Opaque 
Microscope,  these  interesting  Portraits  arc  on  a magnificent 
scale.  Daily,  at  Half-past  Four  o’clock  ; and  in  the  Evenin 
n.i.ri.'.ioTsn  1 FS  include,  those  on  ASTI 


Quarter  to  Ten.  LECTURES  include  those  on  ASTRO- 
NOMY, during  Passion  Week,  daily,  at  a Quarter  to  Three 
and  Eight  in  the  Evening.  COLEMAN’S  WORKING 
MODEL  ascending  and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  C u aei.es  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County.— Saturday,  April  4,  1846. 
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ADVEKXXSEIttEIffTS. 

WANTED  in  a Builder’s  Shop,  where  a 

few  hands  are  employed  (mostly  jobbing),  a prac- 
tical. WORKING  FOREMAN,  to  set  out  the  work,  &c.  for 
the  ilien,  select  and  book  the  materials  ; one  who  has  filled 
a similar  situation,  and  can  give  good  reference  as  to  charac- 
ter and  abilities,  would  be  preferred.— Address  W.  13.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS,  &e. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  completed 
his  Engagement  as  Clerk  of  Works  to  an  eminent 
Architect,  is  open  to  a similar  appointment.  He  understands 
practically  various  branches  connected  with  building,  and 
would  be  happy  to  treat  with  any  gentlemen  requiring  the 
assistance  of  a man  of  experience  as  estimator,  measurer, 
and  accountant  ; references  unexceptionable.— Address, Y.Z. 
at  Mr.  Cannon's,  Baker,  &c.,  Elizabeth-street,  Pimlico. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT— NOTICE  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  DIS  TRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 

6.  Adelphi-terrace. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  will  hold  their  next  examination 
of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification 
for  the  Office  of  District  Surveyor  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
day  of  April,  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before 
the  25th  inst.  and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary  statement  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and 
nny  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  or 
at  Mr.  WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Hol- 
born. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
July,  October,  and  January,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall 
be  appointed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 
Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


Architects,  surveyors,  and 

BUILDERS,  are  respectfully  informed,  that  CHAS, 
GOODWIN,  of  67,  Great  Guildford-street,  Borough,  is  en- 
abled to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices  :— Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  21.  10s.,  Fine  3/.  10s.,  Hair 
8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can  also  supply  Ar- 
chitectural Ornaments  of  every  description  in  a most  supe- 
rior style. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

General  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  IN- 
STITUTION of  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  evening  next.  April  15th,  at  the  Salisbury 
Arms  Tavern,  Durham-street,  Strand,  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  Confirmation  of  Bye  Laws,  and  other  General 
Business.  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

CONTRACTS. 

BUILDING  LEASES— KENT  ROAD. 

THE  Committee  for  letting  the  Bridge 

House  Estates  will  meet  at  Guildhall  on  Friday,  the 
17th  day  of  April  instant,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
proposals  for  building  leases  of  a large  plot  of  ground  situate 
on  the  west  side  of  a new  road  recently  formed,  leading  from 
the  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,  on  the  sou'h  side  of  the  Kent-road, 
towards  Peckham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Plans  of  the 
ground  and  conditions  for  letting  may  be  seen  at  the  Office 
of  Works,  Guildhall.  —Dated  the  3rd  dnv  of  April,  1846. 
FERDINAND  BRAND, 

Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates. 


PUPIL.  — One  or  two  Young  Gentlemen 

can  be  received  into  the  family  of  an  Architect  having 
a good  provincial  practice.  Terms  moderate,  and  course  of 
professional  education  complete— Letters,  pre-paid,  to  be 
addressed  to  M.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


PARTNER. — An  Architect  having  a good 

and  increasing  practice  in  an  agricultural  district 
(2j  hours  from  London  by  railway)  would  treat  with  a gen- 
tleman thoroughly  acquainted  with  Land  Surveying,  Le- 
velling, &c.,  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage. — Letters,  pre- 
paid, to  Q.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  aged  2G,  who 

is  about  to  leave  his  present  situation,  wishes  for  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  the  usual 
routine  of  an  Architect’s  office,  and  to  the'superintendcnce  of 
works : town  or  country— Address  S.  S.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  de  sirous  of  an  En- 
gagement in  an  Architect’s  or  Engineer’s  office.  Is 
a good  draughtsman,  understands  perspective  and  making 
both  fair  and  working  drawings,  anti  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  railway  levelling.  Satisfactory  references  can  be 
given. — Address  W.  Z.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  IN  WANT  OF 
A WHEELWRIGHT. 

A STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to 

engage  himself  as  above.  He  will  have  no  objection 
to  assist  in  joiner’s  work.  No  objection  to  town  or  country. 
Address  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  T.  ANDEN,  tailor,  21,  Cirenccstcr- 
place,  New- road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS  OR  OTHERS. 

AN  Old  Established  Building  House  in 

London  is  desirous  of  taking  a Partner  to  conduct 
the  official  department.  He  must  be  of  active  and  business 
like  habits,  and  capable  of  bringing  into  the  concern  a pro- 
portionate capital.  Satisfactory  references  and  probationary 
service  will  be  required. — Applications,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  to  W.  J.  HOLT,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Chatham-place, 


TO  SCULPTORS,  MODELLERS,  &c. 

TO  ALL  ARTISTS  WISHING  to  EX- 

HIBIT. — Numerous  Works  of  Art  being  annunlly 
refused  at  the  Galleries  on  the  plea  of  want  of  space,  &c., 
Artists  of  every  denomination  have  now  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  their  works  at  the  Spacious  Galleries,  252,  Oxford- 
street,  which  will  be  opened  to  the  public  early  in  May,  and 
remain  so  daily,  at  Cd.  each.  The  design  of  the  projectors  is 
to  bring  into  notice  the  recent  productions  of  living  Artists 
by  means  of  this  public  building  now  wholly  devoted  to 
them,  by  daily  advertisements,  &c.  To  be  entitled  "THE 
BRITISH  ARTISTS’  OWN  FJXHIBITION,”  embracing 
Paintings,  Proof- Engravings,  Sculpture,  Models,  Designs, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Pictures  admitted  with  or  without 
frames  forthwith.  The  first  Catalogue  will  be  made  up  to 
the  27th  of  April.  All  expenses  included  in  a trifling  en- 
trance  fee,  with  a percentage  if  sold. 


HYTHE,  KENT— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninetv-nineyears,  on  Building 
Leases,  several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel? 
Ily the  is  the  nearest  Sea- port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgate  and  Folkstone,  yid  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  others,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr. 
DANGERFIF.LD’S  Offices,  Hythc,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  W.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Pcnton-grove,  Pentonvilie.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  Buildings  if  required. 


PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

with  the  Guardians  of  the  Ashbourne  Poor-  Law  Union 
for  the  BUILDING  of  a NEW  WORKHOUSE  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  the  county  of  Derby,  may  see  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  obtain  every  information,  upon  applying 
to  Mr.  HENRV  I.  STEVENS.  Architect,  Friar-gate,  Derby, 
on  and  after  the  18th  dav  of  April  next.  The  tenders  to  be 
delivered,  sealed  up,  ana  indorsed  “Tender  for  the  Building 
of  the  W"rkhouse,”  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  May  next.  The  contractors 
will  be  required  to  find  two  sufficient  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 


NEW  CHURCH,  WESTLEIGH,  IN  THE  PARISH 
OF  LEIGH. 

To  Builders,  Masons,  Carpenters,  Slaters,  Plumbers,  and 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  any  or  all  of  the  works  required  in  the  erection  of 
this  Church,  may  see  the  Drawings  and  Specification  at  the 
National  School,  Leigh,  between  the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and 
4 p-M.,  on  and  after  Thursday  the  Qth  inst.  Sealed  tenders 
endorsed  “Tender  for  Westleigh  Church.”  to  be  forwarded 
free  of  expense,  to  the  architect,  Mr.  WILLIAM  YOUNG, 
7,  Granby-street,  Mornington-crescent,  London,  on  or  be- 
fore Saturday,  the  25th  day  of  April  next  ; from  whom  all 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained.  The  lowest  Tender 
will  not  necessarily  be  accepted.  Westleigh  is  twelve  miles 
from  Manchester,  seven  from  Bolton,  and  twenty  from  Liver- 
pool; and  the  site  of  the  church  is  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  Railway.  A small  portion  of  the 
stone  has  been  quarried ; particulars  of  which  may  be  had  of 
the  Vicar  of  Leigh. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser  possessing  considerable 
Experience  as  a Builder,  is  desirous  of  an  engage- 
ment with  an  Architect  or  Builder  as  Clerk  of  Works,  any 
gentlemen  requiring  the  assistance  of  a respectable  person 
of  business  habits,  will  please  to  address  A.  B.,  office  of 
" The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Co  vent- garden, 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS.  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge’s  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1 1 72. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1 - 14th  of 
its  length,  nnd  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2.800  tons  of  self-destruci  ion  on  the  centre;  hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  pUn,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  biidges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Batb,  3rd  April,  1846. 


Sewers’  Office,  Guildhnll,  7th  April,  1846. 
TO  RAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON,  and  of  the  Liberties 
thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  Meet  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  May 
next,  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the  Forenoon,  to  receive  Tenders 
for  Cleansing  the  Public  Streets,  Markets,  and  Places  within 
this  City,  for  the  term  of  One  Year,  from  Midsummer-day 
next.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Contract,  the  City  will  be 
divided  into  Seven  Divisions,  agreeably  to  a Plan  which  may 
be  seen  in  this  Office.  Specifications  of  the  Works  required 
to  be  done  may  be  had  on  application  at  this  Office  daily 
from  Ten  till  Four  o’clock.  Tenders  must  be  delivered  in 
on  the  printed  Forms  annexed  to  the  Specification,  before 
Eleven  o’Clock  in  the  Morning  of  the  day  of  treaty.  Secu- 
rity will  be  required  from  those  Persons  whose  Tenders  may 
be  accepted,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  Tender  that  may  be  offered. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  NOTES  AND  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 

rpHE  LONDON  and  WESTMISTER 

■ BANK  issues  Circular  Notes  for  the  use  of  Travellers 
and  Residents  on  the  Continent.  These  Notes  are  payable 
at  every  important  place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a tra. 
yeller  to  vary  his  route  without  inconvenience ; no  expense 
is  incurred  except  the  price  of  the  stamp,  and  when  cashed 
no  charge  is  made  for  commission. 

These  Notes  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Head  Office  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  in  Lothbury  ; or  at  the 
Branches  of  the  Bank,  viz.,  1,  St.  Jaraes’s-square ; 213, 
High  Holborn ; 4,  Stratford- place,  Oxford-street;  3,  Wel- 
lington-street,  Borough;  and  87,  High-street,  Whi  echapol. 
—By  order  of  the  Board,  JAMES  WILLIAM  GILBART, 
General  Manager, 


THE  BUILDER, 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior 
tntthod  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  ot  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  ^heir  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premised.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  are  especially  suited  to 

Hotel*,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  'acility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  grea.  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city ot  management.  '■  hey  are  manufactured  by  J.  L.  BEN- 
HAM  and  SONS,  and  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the 
kitchens  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; amongst  others 
are  those  of  the  Earl  Fortcscue,  Earl  of  Live*  pool,  Lord 
Foley,  Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart..  Mrs.  Drummond,  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attvyopd, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Goodlakc,  Esq., 
R.  Marshain,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House, 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus,  Ac.,  erected  in  town  or  country. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles. — MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW  ROOMS,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  11 7,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  il.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  flan.  4 ft. 

6t.  St.  16s.  61.5s.  6/.  10s.  11. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3|d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Prom  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
"After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  line  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
larth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
essence,  like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

" London,  4th  November,  1845. 
"Sib, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

••  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  vour 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  Wc  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

11  In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  "WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

"JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.K.S.,  Sec.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE, a LARGE  AS- 

0 « XJL  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR. 
° “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
h 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ i inch  to  li  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster.  


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BfclDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  well-6easoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
eonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  od 
such  advantageous  terms, 
favours  and  approbation. 


9 will  ensure  and  merit  their 


DRUOE’S  No7 3,  WHARF,  late  Paradise- wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  flesirous  pf 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stotie,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goous,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B. — A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


PLANING 
MACHINERY. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,’  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SAW  MILLS. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  and  Commercial  Sawing  and  Planing 
Mills,  near  Plough  Bridge,  Rotherhithe,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  East  Country  and  Commercial  Docks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal,  communicating  with  the  ThameB. 

Timber  merchants,  builders, 

PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  Consumers  of  thin 
Stuff,  and  the  Trade  in  general,  are  respectfully  informed 
that  these  capacious  and  convenient  SAW  MILLS  will  re- 
sume work  in  a few  days,  having  undergone  a complete  re- 
organization in itsSAWINGand PLANING  MACHINERY. 
New  boilers  of  greater  power  (replacing  the  old  ones),  the 
engines  thoroughly  put  in  the  best  working  order,  with  in- 
creased speed,  and  all  done  under  the  direction  and  inspec- 
tion of  eminent  engineers,  enabling  the  Proprietors,  by  their 
increased  power,  to  compete  with,  and  complete  as  large  a 
quantity  of  work  as  any  SAW  MILLS  of  their  size  in  the 
metropolis,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  UPON  THE  MOST 
REASONABLE  TERMS. 

The  machinery  consists  of  SIX  FRAMES  (two  of  which 
will  saw  30  inches  deep),  one  Planing  and  Grooving  Machine, 
One  Veneer  Saw,  One  Scale-board  Machine,  and  several 
Circular  Saw  Benches. 

Spacious  water,  and  high  road  frontage,  with  an  extensive 
WHARF  and  SHEDS  for  piling  deals,  &c. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  &c.,  at  the  west  end  of 
London  and  its  vicinity,  all  orders  sent  to 

HENRY  JACOBS,  85,  SURREY-STREET, 
STRAND, 

will  be  immediately  attended  to.  For  cards,  and  list  of 
prices,  inquire  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  and  at  the 
SAW  MILLS. 

These  SAW  MILLS  are  but  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Commercial  Docks  Pier.  The  Woolwich,  Diamond- Funnel, 
and  the  Old  Greenwich  Company’s  Steam-boats,  to  and  from 
the  west  end  and  city,  call  at  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  Com- 
mercial Docks  Pier  four  times  an  hour. 

WANTED,  some  first-rate  workmen;  applications  from 
them,  by  letter,  will  be  preferred. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints:  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  & c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg;  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-ldqe,  Lqdgatc-street. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 

RE  N C H P A P E ft  HANGINGS.  — All 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re- 
duced Duty  pf  2d.  per  yard,  on  view;  and  orders  taken  at 
MARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Princes-street,  Leicester- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Orn  aments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  at  the  same  Reduced  Duties. 

APER  HANGINGS.  — A Stock  of 

50,000  Pieces  always  ready,  in  Satins,  Flocks,  Gold, 
Damasks,  Oaks,  Granite,  Hnnd  Marbles,  &c.  &c.,  at  extra- 
ordinary prices.  Terms,  Cash. — Paper  Stainers  supplied 
with  long  Elephant  at  Mill  Prices — Cash. — LESCHALLAS, 
32,  Budge-row,  City,  corner  of  Size-lane. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

RCHATER  solicits  the  attention  of 

• Builders  to  his  extensive  assortment  of  Paper- 
hangings,  which  he  is  selling  at  very  reduced  prices,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  his  painted  marble- 
papers  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and  oak 
papers  for  halls  and  staircases.  — A liberal  allowance  on 
taking  large  quantities.— No.  45,  Tottenham-court-road. 


BLUNDELL’S  STUCCO  PAINT.— An 

article  perfectly  resembling  stone  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  outside  of  buildings,  has  long  been 
a desideratum.  This  STUCCO  PAINT  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  walls,  resists  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  glossy 
appearance  of  Oil  Paint.  It  is  laid  on  mixed  with  rain  or 
pure  river  water,  and  can  be  made  to  any  required  shade  or 
stone  colour.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors,  BLUNDELL,  SPENCE,  and  Co., 
Paint  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  69,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London  ; and  at  their  Colour  Works,  Hull. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— The  public-  is 

respectfully  informed,  that  the  price  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent'Cement,  which  has  now  been  in  use  for  Architectural 
and  Engineering  works  upwards  of  thirty  years,  is  reduced  to 
2s.  3d.  per  bushel,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  Wyatt, 
Parker,  and  Co.’s  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey  side  of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 

N.B.— This  Cement  beingof  a lightcolour,  requires  noarti- 
ficial colouring  or  painting,  and  may  be  used  for  stucco  with 
three  parts  its  own  quantity  of  sand. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNE Y-H1LL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy.  

PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate, 

requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  and 
resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 
of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s  Cement, 
Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses : — 

Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing;  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  , „ 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr,  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


THE  BUILDER 


PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 


JREAD  begs  to  inform  the  Public,  that 
• after  31  years’  experience  in  the  use  of  Garden 
Engines  and  Machines,  and  24  years’  practice  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Fire  and  Garden  Engines,  he  has  taken  out  a New 
Patent  for  improvements  in  the  valvular  action  of  the  above, 
which  arc  made  of  the  best  metal  and  workmanship,  and 
are  so  simple,  they  cannot  get  out  of  repair  ; if  stand- 
ing by  for  months,  they  are  ready  to  act  in  an  instant.  The 
above  engines  are  well  adapted  for  mansions,  villages,  fac- 
tories, agricultural  buildings,  or  wherever  there  is  danger  of 
fire.  Made  to  order,  of  any  power  or  dimensions,  discharg- 
ing from  20  to  70  gallons  per  minute.  The  smallest  and 
middle-sized  engines  are  so  portable,  they  will  pass  through 
any  common  doorway ; may  be  kept  in  a hall  or  passage,  and 
Worked  by  two-thirds  the  lnbour  required  for  any  other  en- 
gines of  the  same  power.  Manufactured  only  by  the  Patentee, 
35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
proved.— N.B.  None  are  genuine  except  stamped  with  the 
Patentee’s  name. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
8outhwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL. 
VANIZED  TINNED  IRON. 

Tw.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  Bponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-hcating  baths  : 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
Cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 


Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  inyaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  nnd  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


13j)  31?  n- 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Pntronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 
rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S,  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
churoh-strect. 


Late  redmund’s  patent  rising 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved 
Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  from  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicity, durability,  and  cheapness,  merit  extensive  re- 
commendation. _ Gate  Hinges  on  an  improved  principle. 
The  Patent  Spring  Butts,  single  and  double  acting,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  Door  opening  either  way.— To  be  had  of  J. 
WALBY,  Redmund’s  Original  Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  Six  Doors  from  the  Square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co’s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-knownand  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  bj  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNE'IT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, A c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  ME  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  36, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsburv-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


4d. 
7 d. 


6d. 


_ •—  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6r.  6d.  7«.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  StoveS’3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6in.,  3l.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  : if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

FA.  TIDDEMAN,  Purfleet  Wharf, 

• Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  Mouth-pieces  ; Plates,  Furnace-bars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers.  Chimney- bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ashpit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
&c.  & c. ; all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate  prices. 
—CAST-IRON  UPSETS.  ' 1 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  & c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2$  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks. 
it.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-strect. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bncks,  Coal  Pjates,  Ac. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


Best  pan  water  closets,  with 

Round  Valve  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4-in.,  20s.;  3-in., 
28s. ; l-in.,  56s.  per  dozen. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24-in.,  4/.  5s. ; 3-in.,  5/. 
Washing  Coppers  is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls  15s.  per  dozen. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  Ac.,  and  every 
description  of  brass  and  copper  work  equally  good  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.,  Brass  Founders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long  Acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20a.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  Ac.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  SCULPTORS  AND  MARBLE  MASONS. 

JUST  arrived  in  the  St.  Katherines  Dock, 
the  “ Hoppett.”  with  an  assortment  of  Vein,  Dove, 
and  Statuary  Marbles  for  R.  GREAVES,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

J RICKS  FOR  SALE. — 200,000  Prime 

Stocks. — Apply  to  JOSEPH  MEARS,  .Brickfield, 
Gamut,  near  Tooting,  Surrey. 


Br 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE,  at  reduced 

rates,  as  the  Premises  are  required  to  be  cleared  ; an 
excellent  well-seasoned  Stock  of  Flooring,  all  manufactured 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Planing  Machinery. —Apply  on  the  pre- 
inisgS  of  CHARLES  MOORE  and  SON,  Timber  Merchants, 

\Vilton-road,  Pimlico. 

“ TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS! 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a PLOT  of  GROUND, 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  about  50  fourth-rate  houses  ; held  direct 
from  the  freeholder  for  about  70  years  at  a peppercorn  rent. 
The  ground-rents  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  different  houses 
will  approach  2001.  per  annum:  purchase-money,  3,300/. — 
Apply  to  Messrs.  JONES  and  DUNSTER,  Solicitors,  34, 
Great  Marylebone-street,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  the  Carcasses  of 

Four  small  Eight-roomed  Houses  in  the  modern 
Villa  Style  of  Erection  and  in  a forward  state,  with  Sewage, 
&c.,  near  the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also 
a Plot  of  Building  Ground  with  frontage  to  the  main  Har- 
row-road for  Two  Houses  of  a similar  class  ; leasehold  for 
500  years,  and  will  readily  command  tenants  upon  comple- 
tion.—Apply  to  Mr.  STUNT,  House-agent,  28,  New 
Church-street,  Edgware-road. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  on  Building- 

Leases,  some  plots  of  Meadow-land,  delightfully 
situate  for  the  erection  of  villas  or  respectable  houses,  situate 
at  Hampton  Wick,  near  the  market  town  ot  Kingston,  and 
commanding  views  into  the  royal  parks.  It  is  freehold,  tithe- 
free,  and  land-tax  redeemed  ; the  soil  gravel,  and  excellent 
water.  The  amouut  of  purchase-money  of  any  portion,  if 
sold  to  builders,  would  be  taken  out  in  building.— Apply  at 
Mr.  LAPIDGE’S  Offices,  No.  2,  Derby-street,  Parliament- 
street. 


TO  LET,  LIME  WORKS,  situated  12 

Miles  from  London,  close  to  a Railway  Station  ; a 
good  business  attached  and  worth  the  attention  of  Builders 
nnd  others.— For  particulars,  address  to  W.  T.,  Post-office, 
6utton,  post-paid,  or  apply  at  the  Cock-inn,  Sutton. 


TO  PARTIES  REQUIRING  ROOMY  AND  ELIGIBLE 
PREMISES. 

TO  LET  on  Lease,  the  substantially  built 

Brick-house,  Spacious  Sheds,  and  Frontage,  Double 
Counting-houses,  &c.,  &c.,  situated  in  the  Wilton-road, 
opposite  Grosvenor  Canal  Basin,  Pimlico. — For  particulars 
apply  on  the  premises,  or  to  Mr.  R.  H.  MADDOX.  /louse 
Agent,  fee.,  25,  Welbeck-strcct,  Cavendish-square.  C*' 

TO  INNKEEPERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
GREENWICH. 

10  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  a PLOT  of 

. ,ro."rTc£:f£«  a Li  \su»^d  Public-house,  situate 
...  the  neighbourtwiou  of  Wharfs,  and  where  upwards  of  one 
hundred  houses  will  be  erected,  upwards  of  fifty  are  already 
built  and  others  in  progress,  and  it  is  expected  all  the  Laod 
will  be  covered  this  year.  No  other  house  on  this  Estate 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  beer  by  retail  or  otherwise. — For 
particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  NOBLE,  Surveyor,  at  his  office, 
London-strcet,  Greenwich  ; all  letters  prepared. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen's-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


SPACIOUS  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
/extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders'  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

BUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  ll,  Regent’ s-viUas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. — HYTHE  IN  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Building;  Leases  for  the 

term  of  99  years,  in  one  lot,  or  several  lots,  Six  Acres 
of  Land  situate  on  the  western  side,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  marine  walk  leading  from  the  town  of  Hythe 
to  the  sea.  The  situation  is  admirably  adapted  for  building, 
as  it  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  French  coast.  In  conse- 

2|uence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  lodging-houses  at  this 
avourite  watering-place,  the  town  council  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  a portion  of  their  land  near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  dwelling  houses  and  bathing  and  reading  rooms, 
and  consequently  the  property  now  offered,  from  its  superior 
locality,  is  considered  well  worth  the  attention  of  builders 
and  others  desirous  of  investing  their  capital  on  the  sea  coast. 
Hythe  is  also  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ONSLOW  AN- 
DREWS, Brabourne,  near  Ashford ; or  to  Messrs.  BROCK- 
MAN and  WATTS,  solicitor*,  Hythe,  Kent, 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Leases  for  99  Years, 

some  very  Eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  (Land-tax 
Redeemed),  for  detached  or  semi-detached  Villas,  screened 
from  the  high  road  by  beautiful  timber-trees  and  well  drain- 
ed ; advances  may  be  had  if  required. — Plans  and  particulars 
may  be  seen  upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect, 
No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavend!sh-squarc. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  SLATERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a first-rate  and 

well-established  concern,  doing  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness, principally  with  builders,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
metropolis.  The  business  is  carried  on  at  most  convenient 
and  extensive  wharf  premises,  which  are  held  for  a long  term 
at  a moderate  rent.  This  concern  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
the  attention  of  a man  of  capital  or  man  of  business.  The 
returns  are  very  considerable,  and  the  profits  amply  remune- 
rating, and  the  commodities  are  indispensable  to  the  vast 
building  operations  in  progress  in  its  locality.  Principals 
only  will  be  treated  with,  in  confidence,  and  no  one  who  can- 
not command  upwards  of  3,000/.  need  apply.  The  present 
proprietors  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispose  of  this  eligible  concern. 

Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HENDERSON,  Solicitor,  10,  Lancaster- 
place,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Paperhangings  of  a very  superior  character.  Messrs.  Archer 
and  Taverner  having  dissolved  a partnership  of  many 
years  standing,  have  given 

MR.  H.  BIERS  instructions  to  DISPOSE 

of  their  very  superior  stock,  without  reserve,  on 
Wednesday,  April  15th,  at  Twelve  to  a minute,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  lots  5,000  pieces  of  paper  will  be 
submitted  by  auction,  having  been  removed  from  the  esta- 
blishment at  Old-street,  Goswell-street,  for  the  convenience 
of  West-end  purchasers,  to  Webster’s  Repository,  Market- 
street,  Paddington. 

Mr.  H.  BIERS  is  very  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
builders  and  the  trade  in  general  to  this  genuine  and  very 
excellent  stock,  adapted  for  every  description  of  decoration, 
and  most  especially  to  the  Flocks,  the  Flocks  and  Gold, 
Bronze  and  Gold,  Granites,  and  other  expensive  patterns,  but 
particularly  to  the  Marbles,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
this  firm  is'  so  celebrated.— Catalogues  are  preparing,  when 
ready  will  he  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  post  free, 
and  maybe  had  on  Tuesday  at  the  place  of  sale,  and  of  Mr. 
H.  BIERS,  Poland  House,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street, 
and  at  12,  Dorset-place,  Dorset-squarc.— Approved  bills  at 
three  months  on  a purchase  of  20/. 


TO  TIMBER  DEALERS,  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS. 
COACH  MAKERS,  WHEELWRIGHTS,  & OTHERS. 
— 140  Oak,  180  Ash,  560  Elm  trees,  several  containing 
from  20  to  35  feet  in  a tree,  and  about  600  growing  larch, 
fir  trees  of  good  size,  with  the  lop  and  top,  500  capital 
waggon  and  cart  stocks,  and  upwards  of  1,000  feet  of  wide 
elm  boards,  now  lying  and  standing  on  Church  and  Ship- 
perland’s  Farms,  Fmchampstead,  near  Oakingham  and 
Reading,  which  will  be  submitted  for  unreserved  SALE 
by  AUCTION  by 

MR.  R.  P.  DUNN,  at  the  Greyhound 

Inr-  Fincl  ; mpstcad.  on  Wednesday,  April  15th, 
184fl,  at  One  o'clock."  'The  felled  ash  and  other  timber  has 
been  cut  upwards  of  two  years.  Nimrod  Alloway,  to  be  found 
at  Church  Farm,  will  point  out  and  shew  all  or  any  of  the 
lots,  any  time  previous  to  the  sale.  Approved  bills  will  be 
taken  from  purchasers  of  20/.  and  upwards. — Catalogues  to 
be  obtained  at  each  of  the  fnrms,  at  the  Rose  Inn,  Woking- 
ham ; Dog  and  Partridge,  Vately-green  ; Upper  Ship,  Read- 
ing ; Lamb,  Wallingford;  White  Hart,  Maidenhead;  and 
of  Mr.  R.  P.  DUNN,  auctioneer  and  valuer,  59,  Peascod- 
atreet,  at  his  new  furniture  warehouse,  1,  Oxford-road,  and 
at  his  Auction  Rooms,  4,  William-street,  Windsor. 


FREEHOLD  AND  LEASEHOLD  DWELLING- 
HOUSES.  STRATFORD,  ESSEX. 

MR.  W.  H.  DEAN  will  SELL  hy  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Yorkshire  Grey  Inn,  Stratford,  on 
Thursdav,  April  16th,  at  Three:  Lot  1.  TWENTY  Brick- 

built  DWELLING-HOUSES,  situate  in  New-strcet,  Strat- 
ford, comprising  from  No.  2 to  No.  22  consecutively,  except 
No.  11,  together  with  apiece  of  building  ground  adjoining 
No.  22,  extending  to  a frontage  of  132  feet,  producing  a 
rental  of  182/.  per  annum,  which  are  held  under  a lease  for 
the  term  of  60  years  from  Christmas,  1838,  at  the  rent  of60Z. 

Eer  annum.  Lot  2.  A brick-built  Freehold  Dwelling-house, 
eing  No.  11  in  New-street,  Stratford,  producing  a rental  of 
9/.  2s.  per  annum. — Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  may 
be  had  at  the  YorkshireGrey  Inn  ; of  D.  JENNINGS,  Esq., 
solicitor,  71 , Whitcchapel-road ; and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Stratford,  Essex. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  SHIP- 
BUILDERS, COAL  OWNERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  W.  H.  DEAN  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday.  April  23, 
1846,  at  12,  Sixty  lots  of  valuable  BUILDING  GROUND, 
adjoining  the  River  Lea,  the  Barking  highway,  and  the  road 
to  Stratford,  in  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  county  of  Essei. 
The  situation  is  eminently  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
possessing  an  extensive  frontage  to  the  most  desirable  part 
of  the  River  Lea,  from  which  river  it  is  proposed  to  form 
short  tramways  to  the  Eastern  Counties  ana  Thames  Junction 
Railway  (vide  plan),  and  also  abutting  upon  the  carriage 
road  formed  by  the  side  of  the  said  railway  from  the  Thames 
to  Stratford.  The  fact  that  about  1,000  mechanics  daily  pass 
over  the  iron  bridge  to  their  employment  at  Messrs.  Ditch- 
bourne  and  Mare’s,  many  of  them  having  to  traverse  upwards 
of  two  miles  to  their  duellings,  must  fully  shew  the  requisi- 
tion for  houses  in  the  locality  and  the  extensive  works  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Thames  Junction  and  North 
Woolwich  Railway  Companies,  together  with  the  many  other 
projected  improvements  which  will  be  effected  along  the 
Thames  and  Lea  Rivers,  will  necessarily  create  a demand 
which  must  render  this  ground  a most  profitable  investment. 
1 be  portion  abutting  upon  the  Lea  is  well  adapted  for  ship 
building  or  manufactories,  and  from  its  eligibility  for  moor- 
ing craft,  and  its  being  the  only  spot  suitable  for  forming  an 
easy  and  desirable  communication,  by  means  of  tramways, 
from  the  Lea  to  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Thames  Junction 
Railway,  a favourable  opportunity  is  open  to  the  owners  of 
coal  pits  to  secure  an  immense  trade  in  coal  and  coke 
throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of  London, 
and  in  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  Herts.— Par- 
ticulars and  plans  may  be  had  at  the  Auction  Mart ; of 
Messrs.  HINE  and  ROBINSON,  solicitors,  Charter  House- 
square  j and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Stratford,  Essex, 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


EALING  AND  HAMWELL,  MIDDLESEX. 
Freehold  Building  Ground. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  roby  win 

Sell,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday,  April  16th, 
Valuable  Freehold  Land,  most  conveniently  situate  at  Ham- 
well  and  Ealing,:  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  the  station  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  high  road  from  Acton  to 
Uxbridge,  near  the  Old  Hats  Inn,  and  directly  facing  the 
nursery  ground,  in  a well-formed  neighbourhood,  and  ad- 
joining to  a respectable  class  of  houses  distant  about  six 
miles  from  London,  with  the  advantage  of  easy  communica- 
tion by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  coach,  and  omnibus, 
in  Thirty-six  Lots,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  purchasers  for 
the  erection  of  villa  or  other  residences.  To  be  viewed  till 
the  sale,  and  particulars  with  plans  ofMr.  SCARBOROUGH, 
19,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury;  of  Mr.  LAMBERT,  sur- 
veyor, 40,  Colenian-street ; at  the  various  inns  in  Shepherd’s 
Busli,  Acton,  Ealing,  and  Hanwell  Auction  Mart,  and  at 
ROBERTS’  and  ROBY’S  Offices,  24,  Moorgate-street, 
Bank. 


CLERKENWELL  IMPROVEMENT.  — BUILDING  J 
MATERIALS  OF  FIFTEEN  HOUSES. 

PULLEN  and  SON  are  favoured  with  in- 
structions from  the  Hon.  the  Clerkenwell  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Pre- 
mises, on  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  Twelve,  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  Fifteen  Houses— 
viz.  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  Great  Saffron-hill,  Nos.  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Saffron-street,  and  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8, 
Lilly-street,  including  the  materials  and  fixtures  of  the 
Chequers  Public-house.— May  be  viewed  the  day  previous, 
and  catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  BURCHELL,  KILGOUR, 
and  PARSON,  solicitors,  Red  Lion-square;  of  R.  C.  CAR- 
PENTEK,  Esq.,  Architect,  99,  Guildford-street ; and  of 
PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


EUSTON-SQUARE.— Important  Sale  of  Building  Mate- 
rials of  about  Thirty  Houses,  in  Whittlebury-street  and 
Drummond-street,  to  be  immediately  taken  down  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Station  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway. 

PULLEN  and  SON  respectfully  announce 

that  they  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  the 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on  Thursday, 
April  16,  and  following  day,  at  Twelve,  in  Lots,  ihe  FIRST 
PORTION  of  the  capital  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  Fix- 
tures and  Fittings  of  about  Thirty  Houses,  forming  the  en- 
tire eastern  side  of  Whittlebury-street,  and  extending  on  the 
north  side  of  Drummond-street  to  the  entrance  to  the  Sta- 
tion ; comprising  about  1,000,000  capital  stock  bricks,  seve- 
ral tons  of  lead,  excellent  slated  roofs,  oak  and  fir  timber, 
450  pair  glazed  sashes,  sound  flooring  hoards,  modem  doors, 
partitions,  shop  fronts,  5,000  feet  of  York  paving,  600  feet 
of  iron  railing,  30  iron  balconies,  stoves,  ranges,  and  other 
fixtures  and  fittings,  all  modern,  and  of  a superior  descrip- 
tion.— May  be  viewed  two  days  previous : and  catalogues 
had  of  P.  HARDWICK,  Esq.,  Russell- square ; and  of 
PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

H Important  New  Publication. 

UNTING  I ON’S  TABLES  anti  RULES 

for'  facilitating  the  CALCULATION  of  EARTH- 
WORK, Land,  Curves,  Distances,  and  Gradients  required  in 
the  Formation  of  Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals ; also,  ESSAYS 
relating  thereto. 

Published  for  the  Author,  by  John  VVeale,  High  Hol- 
born,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  price  24s.  in  1 vol.  8vo. 


HAYTER’S  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

ON  PERSPECTIVE,  DRAWING,  PAINTING, 
the  Mixing  of  Colours,  and  Practical  Geometry.  Sixth  edi- 
tion, illustrated  with  about  One  Hundred  Diagrams,  and 
numerous  Engravings,  from  Drawings,  for  this  edition,  by 
John  Hayter,  Esq.  The  division  of  the  work  which  treats 
of  the  Theory  and  Mixture  of  Colours  is  illustrated  with 
several  highly  Coloured  Plates.  With  a Memoir  and  Por- 
trait of  the  Author. 

The  work  is  written  in  a familiar  easy  style  as  a series  of 
dialogues  and  letters.  One  Volume,  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
coloured. 

London:  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  15,  Pateraoster- 


NOT  I C E.  — BA  RTHOLOMEW’S 

PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  To  all  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Engineers,  and  Practical  Men.  The  late 
ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  editor  of  THE 
BUILDER,  was  constantly  engaged  for  four  years  in  getting 
up  the  specifications  for  practical  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  no  work  on  architecture  ever  produced  so  favour- 
able an  impression  on  the  profession,  and  although  every 
scientific  journal  without  an  exception  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  text  book,  yet  far  greater  fame  is  stamped  on 
it  from  this  fact,  that  every  architect,  engineer,  and  builder 
possessing  the  work  invariably  recommend  it  as  the  most 
useful  for  office  practice,  and  indispensable  to  the  student. 
This  excellent  work,  through  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  death  and 
other  causes,  has  not  been  for  sale  for  some  time. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bedford-square,  have  now  purchased  all  the  edition  and 
copywright,  and  it  is  now  ready,  new  in  cloth,  28s. 

It  contains  as  mueh  matter  as  six  common  octavo  volumes, 
and  near  200  illustrative  cuts. 


Also  Now  Ready  in  one  small  volume, 

THE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  of  all  the  Awards  and  Cer- 
tificates made  by  the  OfficialRefcrees  under  the  New  Build- 
ing Act,  got  up  by  authority,  published  for  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s Association.  Price  4s.  fid. 

Every  person  engaged  in  building  should  possess  this 
work. 

The  following  practical  books  always  on  sale  : — 

Panelling  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  jfi  0 15  0 

Panelling  of  Brancepcth  Church 0 12  0 

New  Work  on  Shop  Fronts,  Louis  XIV.  style  0 7 6 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood 0 8 0 

Italian  Villas  with  Specifications 1 1 0 

Railway  Practice 2 12  6 

Catalogues  Gratis  from  WILLIAMS  and  Co. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  -iy,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  jRinting-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox.  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the-Ficlds,  in  the  same  County  ; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Offiw 
of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-gaiden,  in  the  said 
County, — Saturday,  April  ll,  1846, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANTED,  a few  Lots  of  Sound  Seasoned 

. . Horse  Chesnut,  in  the  Log  would  be  preferred. — 
Apply  bv  letter,  post-paid,  Patent  Wood  Carving  Works, 
Ranelagh-road,  Thames,  Bank. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND 
GLAZIERS. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable  Person,  who 

can  be  highly  recommended,  a Situation  in  the 
above  branches. — Address  to  G.  S.,  No.  30,  Oxford-terrace, 
Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  person,  a 

Situation  as  Clerk,  who  has  a thorough  knowledge 
thereof ; also  measuring,  valucing,  taking  out  quantities, 
estimating,  &c.  Salary  not  an  object. — Address  to  C.  H., 
3,  Frcdenck-street,  Bentinck-terrace,  Regent’s-park. 


WANTED,  a Situation  as  Foreman,  or 

otherwise,  in  the  above  line,  by  a YoungMan  who  has 
hsd  con 'iderable  experience,  and  is  now  leaving  his  situation, 
where  he  has  been  six  years. — Address,  H.  T.,  Office  of 
"The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED  by  an  Experienced  Person  a 

Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman  in  town 
or  country,  or  has  no  objection  to  go  abroad  ; also  under- 
stand* levelling  and  plotting  Testimonials  of  the  highest 
respectability  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given. — Ad- 
dress, pre-paid,  to  A.  B.,  3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth: 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Young 

Man  of  experience  in  the  general  superintendence 
of  works,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  measure  (not 
under  thirty  years  of  age).  It  is  requested  that  none  will 
apply  who  cannot  fully  answer  the  above  description. — Ad- 
dress (post-paid)  to  A.  Z.,  No.  9>  Lambeth-tcrrace,  Lambeth- 
road. 


SMITHS’  CLERK. 

WANTED  a Clerk  practically  acquainted 

with  smiths’  works,  and  capable  of  making  out 
costs  of  same.  He  will  be  required  at  business  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  mornings,  and  until  seven  in  the  evening.— Address 
applications,  stating  age.  where  last  employed,  and  salary 
required,  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Miland’s,  Chapel-street,  Gros- 
venor-placc. 


PARTNERSHIP. — An  Architect  in  the 

Country,  in  possession  of  a well-established  practice, 
and  holding  public  appointments,  being  about  to  lose  his 
principal  assistant,  who  has  been  with  him  for  several  years, 
is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a gentleman  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  become  an  acting  partner.  A premium  would  be  ex- 
pected.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  A.  Z.,  office  of  “The 
Builder.” 


A YOUNG  MAN,  a Joiner,  wishes  for  an 

engagement;  can  set  out  work,  measure,  keep  builder's 
books,  or  make  out  a drawing. — Please  address  to  A.  B., 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YOUNG  MAN  having  been  for  the  last 

_ Five  Years  engaged  with  a Builder  ; understands 
making  working  and  fair  drawings  ; wishes  for  an  engage- 
ment in  an  Architect's  Office,  where  he  can  improve  himself 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  profession.  Salary  no  object. 
— Address,  M.  N.,  post-paid,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


A 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING,  &c. 

Young  gentlemen  wishing  to  be 

instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics that,  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Con- 
structive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying.  Level- 
ling, Mechanics,  &c.,  arc  most  respectfully  informed,  that 
those  branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM 
.T.URNBULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-street,  Clerkenwcll,  where 
terms  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  Erection  of 
Farm  Buildings  at  Pesborough,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, for  J.  L.  DOUGLASS,  Esq.,  may  inspect  the 
drawings  and  specification  for  the  same  on  application  to 
the  architect,  J.  G.  BLAND,  of  Dingley,  near  Market  Har- 
bour, of  whom  all  particulars  may  be  known ; the  drawings 
may  bo  seen  after  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  from  9 o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  5 in  the  afternoon.  All  tenders  to  be  de- 
livered or  sent  to  the  architect  free  of  charge,  on  or  before 
the  2nd  day  of  May  next,  under  cover,  scaled  and  endorsed, 
“ Tender  for  Farm  Buildings  at  Desborough.”  The  pro- 
prietor does  not  pledge  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE— ASHBOURNE  UNION. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

with  the  Guardians  of  the  Ashbourne  Poor-Law  Union 
for  the  BUILDING  of  a NEW  WORKHOUSE  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  the  county  of  Derby,  may  see  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  and  obtain  every  information,  upon  applying 
to  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS.  Architect,  Friar-gate,  Derby, 
on  nnd  after  the  18th  day  of  April  next.  The  tenders  to  be 
delivered,  sealed  up,  and  indorsed  “Tender  for  the  Building 
of  the  Workhouse,”  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  May  next.  The  contractors 
will  be  required  to  find  two  sufficient  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

RICHARD  HOLLAND,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 
Ashbourne,  March  28,  1846. 


Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  7th  April,  1846. 
TO  RAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON,  and  of  the  Liberties 
thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  Meet  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  May 
next,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  to  receive  Tenders 
for  Cleansing  the  Public  Streets,  Markets,  and  Places  within 
this  City,  for  the  term  of  One  Year,  from  Midsummer-day 
next.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Contract,  the  City  will  be 
divided  into  Seven  Divisions,  agreeably  to  a Plan  which  may 
he  seen  in  this  Office.  Specifications  of  the  Works  required 
to  he  done  may  be  had  on  application  at  this  Office  daily 
from  Ten  till  Four  o’clock.  Tenders  must  be  delivered  in 
on  the  printed  Forms  annexed  to  the  Specification,  before 
Eleven  o’clock  in  the  Morning  of  the  day  of  treaty.  Secu- 
rity will  be  required  from  those  Persons  whose  Tenders  may 
be  accepted,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  Tender  that  mav  be  offered. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 
Important  New  Publication. 

HUNTINGTON’S  TABLES  and  RULES 

foT  facilitating  the  CALCULATION  of  EARTH- 
WORK, Land,  Curves,  Distances,  and  Gradients  required  in 
the  Formation  of  Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals ; also,  ESSAYS 
relating  thereto. 

Published  for  the  Author,  by  John  Weale,  High  Hol- 
born,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  price  24s.  in  1 vol.  8vo. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
hound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclopedia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden  ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  GUAGES. — A Coloured  Map  of  the 

ENGLISH  RAILWAYS  already  authorised,  dis- 
tinguishing the  NARROW  from  the  BROAD  G1IAGE 
DISTRICT,  will  be  given,  as  a Supplement,  in  the  RAIL- 
WAY CHRONICLE  of  SATURDAY  NEXT,  price  6d.— 
May  be  ordered  of  any  newsman. 


In  one  large  folio  volume,  price  21.  12s.  6d.,  cloth, 

A SERIES  of  DIAGRAMS,  illustrative 

of  the  Principles  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  their 
Application.  Drawn  on  Stone  by  HENRY  CHAPMAN, 
and  printed  in  colours  by  C.  F.  CHEFFINS,  with  descrip- 
tive letter-press.  Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


Just  Published,  in  royal  18mo.  pp.  36,  with  illustrations, 
price  One  Shilling. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

VENTILATION  of  GAS-LIGHTS,  by  J.  O.  N. 
RUTTER,  F.R.A.S. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
use  of  gas,  by  explaining  the  general  principles  of  ventilation, 
why  it  is  necessary,  and  the  means  whereby  it  can  be  effected. 
A single  copy  will  be  sent  free,  on  Application  to  the  Author, 
Black  Rock,  Brighton,  in  return  for  sixteen  postage  stamps. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  32rao.  pp.  32,  gilt  edges,  price — 
2,000  copies,  111.-1,000  ditto,  61. — 500  ditto,  31.  5s. — any 
number  less  than  500,  at  15s.  per  100. 

ADVANTAGES  of  GAS-LIGHT  in  PRIVATE 
HOUSES. — John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand,  London,  and 
all  other  Booksellers. 

This  little  book  (of  which  46,000  copies  have  been  sold) , is 
intended  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Gas  Companies,  and 
the  Manufacturers  of  Fittings  and  other  Gas  Apparatus. 


NOTI  C E.  — BA  RTHOLO MEW’S 

PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  To  all  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Engineers,  and  Practical  Men.  The  late 
ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  editor  of  THE 
BUILDER,  was  constantly  engaged  for  four  years  in  getting 
up  the  specifications  for  practical  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  no  work  on  architecture  ever  produced  so  favour- 
able an  impression  on  the  profession,  and  although  every 
scientific  journal  without  an  exception  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  text  book,  yet  far  greater  fame  is  stamped  on 
it  from  this  fact,  that  every  architect,  engineer,  and  builder 
possessing  the  work  invariably  recommend  it  as  the  most 
useful  for  office  practice,  and  indispensable  to  the  student. 
This  excellent  work,  through  Mr.  Bartholomew's  death  and 
other  causes,  has  not  been  for  sale  for  some  time. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Kussell-street, 
Bedford-square,  have  now  purchased  all  the  edition  and 
copywright,  and  it  is  now  ready,  new  in  cloth,  28s. 

It  contains  as  much  matter  as  six  common  octavo  volumes, 
and  near  200  illustrative  cuts. 

Also  Now  Ready  in  one  small  volume, 

THE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  of  all  the  Awards  and  Cer- 
tificates made  by  the  OfficialReferees  under  the  New  Build- 
ing Act,  got  up  by  authority,  published  for  the  District  Sur- 
veyor's Association.  Price  4s.  6d. 

Every  person  engaged  in  building  should  possess  this 
work . 

The  following  practical  books  always  on  sale  : — 

Panelling  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  £ 0 0 

Panelling  of  Brancepeth  Church 0 12  0 

New  Work  on  Shop  Fronts.  Louis  XIV.  style  0 7 6 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood 0 8 0 

Italian  Villas  with  Specifications 1 1 0 

Railway  Practice 2 12  6 

Catalogues  Gratis  from  WILLIAMS  and  Co. 
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THE  BUILDER 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY- HILL  and 
TfLREE  CRA.NW  iviiAnr,  0j>.  Upj.or  Thomps-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


CAEN  STONE. 

UARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate, 

requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly  hydraulic,  and 
resists  the  action  of  Frost.  The  cost  of  the  material  and 


of  working  it  is  about  the  same  as  Atkinson’s  Cement, 
Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Milbank-street, 
Westminster,  and  sold  at  their  Warehouses: — 

Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea, 

Bell’s  Wharf,  Paddington, 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge, 
by  Salmon  and  Co.,  Dublin, 
and  at  36,  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Rcgent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION. — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  iu  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  aud,  being  a ueutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  lo  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
Hess,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  fhc  same  time,  much  niore 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  tbatit  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; hut  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimei  ■ miy  be  seen,  aud  a Prospectus  fully  describing 


the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  l he  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London : of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  prool  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceablc  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


T J of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the  j 


Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WOKKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO- ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
ami  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depot  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


Paper  hangings. — a stock  of 

50,000  Pieces  glways  ready,  in  Satins,  Flocks,  Gold, 
Damasks,  Oaks,  Granite,  Hand  Marbles,  &c.  &c.,  at  extra- 
ordinary prices.  Terms,  Cash.— Paper  Stainers  supplied 
with  long  Elephant  at  Mill  Prices — Cash.— LESCHALLAS, 
32,  Budge-row,  City,  corner  of  Size-lane. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

RCHATER  solicits  the  attention  of 

• Builders  to  his  extensive  assortment  of  Paper- 
hangings,  which  he  is  selling  at  very  reduced  prices,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  his  painted  marble- 
papers  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and  oak 
papers  for  halls  and  staircases.  — A liberal  allowance  on 
taking  large  quantities. — No.  45,  Tottenham-court-road. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilct-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  puipose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


FBENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS  AND  DECORATIONS, 
ril]  1 E duty  on  the  above  having  been  reduced 
JL  by  the  new  tariff  to  2d.  per  yard,  Messrs.  MARKS 
and  Co.  beg  to  inform  the  Trade,  that  from  their  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  principal  manufacturers,  they 
have,  in  conjunction  with  them,  established  a depot  at  their 
warehouse  for  all  the  newest  and  most  splendid  designs, 
Patterns  of  which  may  be  seen  and  orders  taken  at  59, 
Princes-street,  Leicester-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  aud  their  Itooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders.  


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  ylb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  'no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9°z.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


HEAL& 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 

'hEA j* and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action;  there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  ziuc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


ivopal  llftterc  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 


TE ... 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 


To  prove  thatTt "perfectly* resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  w ill  evaporate  without  appearing,  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 


For ^ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  "be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 

ours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 

.. g " ~ ' = J 

DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 


TIMBERS  ; it  mav  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  d 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 


It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  Y ARD,  of 
THOS.JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


13s  ftpf  tfrtaiects'B 


3£osal  3Lrtters  ^patent. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THS  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR.  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &C. 

Patronized  by 

Heb  Majesty's  Woods  and  Fobests,  Honourable  Boabd  ok  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  j 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  he  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT,  Samples, with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  someof 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  U also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  '1  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tue  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


Furnishing  undertaker.  — 

WM.  BANGHAM,  No.  7,  Stockbridge-tcrrace,  corner 
of  Vauxliall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  tq  inform  the  Trade  they 
can  be  supplied  \vith  every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the 
lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LF.ADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheets,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches,  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  large 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smolty 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 
power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands) unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  TTte  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms, 

Theatres,  School-rooms, 

Breweries,  Nurseries, 

Malt-houses,  Stables, 

Club-houses,  Larders, 


Kitchens, 
Offices, 
Ships, 
Mines, 
Vaults, 
Tunnels, 
&c.  &c. 


Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equnl  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top (of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  asoending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  c.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
butif  the  room  be  found  toocold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyanco  from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot ; no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  doily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plana  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  ana  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, & c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants . The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places:— 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers'  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 


And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
os  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be^s  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  lie  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c. 

— The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5(1.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicestcr-square,  London. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  " Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  HI,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  in  cases 

as  imported.  Common.  Second.  Best. 

Under  1 ft.  0 in.  super-  \ 

ficial  I 3i  4 5 

1 ft.  0 in.  „ 3 ft.  0 in.  „ \ . 44  64 

3 ft.  0 in.  „ 4 ft.  6 in.  „ / 5 6 

4 ft.  6 in.  „ 6 ft.  0 in.  ,,  4j  54  7 

6 ft.  0 in.  „ 9 ft- 0 in.  „ 43  6 8 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a largo  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  largo  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer. — Address,  Thus.  Millington,  87,  Hishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  ooloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints, Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage  ... . 12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovcred  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tlios.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G,  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  ns  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use"  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  emploved. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and' Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-strcct,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  whiph  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 
• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 

landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


WROUGHT-IRON  BACK  BOILERS 

for  RANGES,  and  Boilers  for  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  purposes  of  every  description,  made  and  repaired  on 
a short  notice.  Wrought-iron  Patent  Welded  Tubing  for 
Hot  Water,  Steam,  or  Gas,  with  the  requisite  fittings  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Composition  Pipe  of  extraordinary  long 
lengths  for  interior  fittings,  affording  a great  saving  in 
joints— at  WALBY’S  DEPOT,  59,  Greek-street,  Soho,  six 
doors  from  the  square.  — N.B.  A quantity  of  Back  Boilers, 
tic.,  various  sizes,  kept  in  stock. 

THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  ure  especially  suited  to 

Hotels,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  facility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  great  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city of  management.  They  are  manufactured  by 
J.  L.  BEN  HAM  and  SONS, 

and  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the  kitchens  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; amongst  others  are  those 
of  the  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Foley, 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart.,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attwood, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  'P.  M.  Goodlakc,  Esq., 
R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House. 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus,  &c.,  erected  in  town  or  country. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles. — MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW  ROOMS,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c,,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Rauges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — ^ 

3 ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  SI.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9>n.  4 ft. 

61.  61.  16s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rpHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persona  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  Bv  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
ouse,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admitof  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners ; and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not_  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  arc  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


THE  BUILDER 


Freehold  wharf  to  be  sold,  very 

desirably  situate  at  the  foot  of  Vauxball- bridge,  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  having  a considerable  frontage  to  the 
VauxhalUbridge-road.— Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20, 
Golden-square,  St.  James's. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  by  PRIVATE  CON- 
TRACT, about  Twenty-nine  Toni  of  prime  WELCH 
SLATE  SLABS,  of  various  sizes  and  thickness.— For  par- 
ticulars, and  to  view  the  same,  apply  to  Mr.  MULLINS, 
Builder,  82,  Mansfield-street,  Kingsland-road. 


ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— OPENING  OF  THE 
RAILROAD. 

I ELIGIBLE  Freehold  Building  Ground 

for  Sale.  This  fashionable  town,  which  has  required 
nothing  but  a railroad  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  kingdom,  will  in  another  month  or  two  have  one  opened 
from  Brighton,  by  which  the  journey  from  London  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  hours,  and  a demand  in  consequence 
will  arise  for  houses  of  all  classes. — Apply  to  Mr.  BEDDOES, 
South  Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  some  Plots  of  Meadow- 

land,  delightfully  situate  for  the  erection  of  Villas  or 
respectable  houses  at  Hampton  Wick,  contiguous  to  the 
Market  Town  of  Kingston,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton- 
court,  commanding  Views  of  the  Royal  Parks.  The  estate 
is  freehold,  tithe-free,  and  land-tax  redeemed  ; a proverbial 
healthy  site,  the  soil  gravel,  and  excellent  water. — N.B.  The 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  would  be  taken  out  in  build- 
ing.— Apply  for  further  particulars  at  Mr.  LAPIDGE’S 
Offices,  No.  2,  Derby-street,  Parliament-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  the  Carcasses  of 

Four  small  Eight-roomed  Houses  in  the  modern 
Villa  Style  of  Erection  and  in  a forward  state,  with  Sewage, 
&c.,  near  the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  ; also 
a Plot  of  Building  Ground  with  frontage  to  the  main  Har- 
row-road  for  Two  Houses  of  a similar  class  ; leasehold  for 
500  years,  and  will  readily  command  tenants  upon  comple- 
tion.—Apply  to  Mr.  STUNT,  House-agent,  28,  New 
Church-street,  Edgware-road. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

O BE  LET  on  Lease  for  Ninty-nine 

Years  in  Plots  or  otherwise,  the  sites  of  the  Reser- 
voirs belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company, 
situated  on  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Estate,  at  Paddington. 
— Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square,  St. 
James’s. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Leases  for  99  Years, 

some  very  Eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  (Land-tax 
Redeemed),  for  detached  or  semi-detached  Villas,  screened 
from  the  high  road  by  beautiful  timber-trees  and  well  drain- 
ed ; advances  may  be  had  if  required. — Plans  and  particulars 
may  be  seen  upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect, 
No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavend’sh-sq  uare. 


COPENHAGEN  ESTATE,  ISLINGTON.— TO 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  in  Building:  Plots  on  Lease 

for  99  y*^is,  tbs,  whole  of  this  estate.  The  above 
property  is  most  eligible  for  building  purposes.  It  stands 
high,  and  presents  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  well 
drained.— Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square, 
St.  James’s. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— RICHMOND, 
SURREY. 

TO  LET  on  Lease,  Extensive  Premises 

many  years  occupied  as  a boarding-school,  but  well 
calculated  to  be  converted,  by  a moderate  outlay,  into  three 
distinct  houses.  One  house  to  contain  eleven  rooms, 
another  house  nine  rooms,  and  the  other  six  rooms.  The 
best  rooms  in  each  house  will  be  of  good  size.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  deserving  attention,  as  the  railway  to  Richmond 
is  expected  to  be  finished  in  a few  weeks. — Plans  and  parti- 
culars mav  be  seen  at  Messrs.  SMITH  and  SON,  Solicitors, 
Richmond. 


THE  PARK— EALING,  MIDDLESEX. 

THERE  is  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  London 

where  the  peculiar  aspect  of  an  English  country  vil- 
lage has  remained  so  entirely  unimpared  as  the  quiet  and 
picturesque  village  of  Ealing : and,  with  its  gravelly  soil  and 
fine  climate  ; with  its  abundant  facilities  of  communication 

with  the  metropolis,  both  by  coaches  and  by  railwny  ; with 

all  these  advantages,  it  is  only  the  want  of  suitable  residences 
that  has  prevented  this  spot  from  being  far  more  frequented 
than  it  is  bv  Londoners  in  search  of  health  and  retirement. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  want  is  the  remarkable  extent  of 
common  land  in  and  around  the  village,  which,  whilst  it  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  buildings,  secures  to  the  inhabitants 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  healthful 
breezes  and  picturesque  scenery. 

The  portion  of  land,  however,  known  as  the  Park,  lying 
between  the  Green  and  the  Common,  is  now  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  to  building  purposes.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
in  every  way  advantageously  circumstanced  for  the  erection 
of  detached  residences  of  moderate  size.  No  buildings  of  an 
inferior  character  will  be  permitted  to  disfigure  the  estate, 
and  tbe  present  ornamental  timber  will  not  be  disturbed 
farther  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Every  possible 
care  will  be  taken  to  presene  the  retired  and  respectable 
character  of  the  spot. 

Persons  desirous  of  information  at  Ealing  may  apply  to 
Mr.  NYE,  Carpenter,  on  the  Green  ; and  offers  for  any  por- 
tions of  the  land  are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  SIDNEY 
SMIRKE,  24,  Berkeley-square. 


HYTHE,  KENT.— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninety-nineyears,  on  Building 

Leases,  several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel. 
Hythc  is  the  nearest  Sea-port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgate  and  Folkstone,  and  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  others,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr. 
DA NGERFI ELD'S  Offices,  Hythe,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  W.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Penton-grove,  Pentonville.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  Buildings  if  required. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— HYTHE  IN  KENT. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases  for  the 

term  of  99  years,  in  one  lot,  or  several  lots,  Six  Acres 
of  Land  situate  on  the  western  side,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  marine  walk  leading  from  the  town  of  Hythe 
to  the  sea.  The  situation  i*  admirably  adapted  for  building, 
ns  it  stands  on  rising  ground  overlooking  the  sea,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  French  coast.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  demand  for  lodging-houses  at  this 
favourite  watering-place,  the  town  council  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  a portion  of  their  land  near  the  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  dwelling  houses  and  bathing  and  reading  rooms, 
and  consequently  the  property  now  offered,  from  its  superior 
locality,  is  considered  well  worth  the  attention  of  builders 
and  others  desirous  of  investing  their  capital  on  the  sea  coast. 
Hythe  is  also  the  nearest  seaport  town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ONSLOW  AN- 
DREWS, Brabourne,  near  Ashford  ; or  to  Messrs.  BROCK- 
MAN and  WATTS,  solicitors,  Hythe,  Kent. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


HAMMERSMITH.— SALE  OF  ELM  BOARDS,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rora  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
( extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet',  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


TO  INNKEEPERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS.— 
GREENWICH. 

TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  a PLOT  of 

LAND,  reserved  fora  Licensed  Public-house,  situate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wharfs,  aud  where  upwards  of  one 
hundred  houses  will  be  erected,  upwards  of  fifty  are  already 
built  and  others  in  progress,  and  it  is  expected  all  the  Land 
will  be  covered  this  year.  No  other  house  on  this  Estate 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  beer  by  retail  or  otherwise. — For 
particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  NOBLE,  Surveyor,  at  his  office, 
London-street,  Greenwich  ; all  letters  prepared. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 


Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  I!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W-jH;,TWENT*  lb  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 

road,  Regent’s-park. 


To  Undertakers,  Barge  Builders,  Chair  Makers,  Wheel- 
wrights, and  others. 

MR.  GOMME  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  Monday  next,  the  20th  of  April,  in  the  Orchard, 
near  Catchpool’s  Brewery,  Bridge-road,  Hammersmith,  at 
Twelve  for  One  o’clock  precisely,  about  8,000  feet  of  capital 
3-in.,  1-in,  2-in.,  and  3-in.  Elm,  Plank,  and  Boards  of 
various  widths  j Oak  Posts,  150  Chaise  and  Cart  Stocks,  six 
new  Box  Barrows,  Rustic  Limbs,  Spring-cart,  four  sets  of 
new  Phaeton  Wheels,  Forge  Bellows,  Counter,  Glazed  Light, 
Chaise  Bodies,  old  Carts,  Firewood,  &c. — To  be  viewed,  and 
catalogues  had,  at  Catchpool’s  Brewery;  of  JAMES 
GOMME,  Upholsterer,  7,  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden  ; 
and  of  the  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  Hammersmith. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  SHIP- 
BUILDERS, COAL  OWNERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  W.  H.  DEAN  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Thursday,  April  23, 
1846,  at  12,  Sixty  lots  of  valuable  BUILDING  GROUND, 
adjoining  the  River  Lea,  the  Barking  highway,  and  the  road 
to  Stratford,  in  the  parish  of  West  Ham,  county  of  Essex. 
The  situation  is  eminently  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
possessing  an  extensive  frontage  to  the  most  desirable  part 
of  the  River  Lea,  from  which  river  it  is  proposed  to  form 
short  tramways  to  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Thames  Junction 
Railway  (vide  plan),  and  also  abutting  upon  the  carriage 
road  formed  by  the  side  of  the  said  railway  from  the  Thames 
to  Stratford.  The  fact  that  about  1,000  mechanics  daily  pass 
over  the  iron  bridge  to  their  employment  at  Messrs.  Ditch- 
bourne  and  Mare’s,  many  of  them  having  to  traverse  upwards 
of  two  miles  to  their  dwellings,  must  fully  shew  the  requisi- 
tion for  houses  in  the  locality  and  the  extensive  works  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  the  Thames  Junction  and  North 
Woolwich  Railway  Companies,  together  with  the  many  other 
projected  improvements  which  will  be  effected  along  the 
Thames  and  Lea  Rivers,  will  necessarily  create  a demand 
which  must  render  this  ground  a most  profitable  investment. 
The  portion  abutting  upon  the  Lea  is  well  adapted  for  ship 
building  or  manufactories,  and  from  its  eligibility  for  moor- 
ing craft,  and  its  being  the  only  spot  suitable  for  forming  an 
easy  and  desirable  communication,  by  means  of  tramways, 
from  the  Lea  to  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Thames  Junction 
Railway,  a favourable  opportunity  is  open  to  the  owners  of 
coal  pits  to  secure  an  immense  trade  in  coal  and  coke 
throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of  London, 
and  in  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  Herts.— Par- 
ticulars and  plans  may  be  had  at  the  Auction  Mart ; of 
Messrs.  HINE  and  ROBINSON,  solicitors,  Charter  House- 
square  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Stratford,  Essex, 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL  at  his 

Rooms,  259,  High  Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  April  21st, 
at  Twelve  o’clock  ; upwards  of  4,000  pieces  of  paper-hang- 
ings of  excellent  workmanship  and  modern  design  ; includ- 
ing drawing  and  dining  room  papers,  in  rich  crimson  and 
other  flocks  ; mock  flocks,  scroll  damask,  embossed  satins, 
morpeth  on  satins,  and  Elizabethans  ; parlour  and  bed-room 
papers  in  chintzes,  shaded  and  plain,  trellis,  Berlins,  bou- 
quet, hall,  and  staircase,  in  landscape,  Gothic,  granites, 
painted  and  other  marbles. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior 
and  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms  as 
above. 


THIRTY  HANDSOME  STATUARY,  DOVE,  AND 
VEINED  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES. 

WAND  C.  PUGH  have  received  direc- 
• tions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  a warehouse, 
the  entrance  of  Great  Dover-street,  near  St.  George’s 
Church,  Southwark  (removed  for  the  convenience  of  sale), 
on  Monday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  1 o'clock,  THIRTY  WELL- 
FINISHED  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  of  running 
sizes,  of  an  attractive  description,  and  well  suited  for  modern 
houses.  May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues 
had  at  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  Lisson-green  ; the  Swan, 
Knightsbridgc  ; the  York  and  Albany,  Camden-town,  and  of 
W.  and  C.  PUGH,  No.  6,  Blackman-street,  Southwark. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CABINET  MAKERS, 
COACH  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Messrs,  skeen  and  leary  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  No.  33, 
Charles-street,  Hampstead-road,  on  Tuesday,  April  21st,  by 
order  of  the  proprietor,  quitting  the  premises,  all  the  remain- 
ing stock  in  trade  of  Mr.  Charles  Rowed,  mahogany  and 
timber  merchant ; consisting  of  Spanish.  Honduras,  and 
Cuba  mahogany,  in  logs,  planks,  boards,  and  veneers  ; prime 
dry  panel  board,  African  wood,  rosewood,  cedar,  satin-wood, 
zebra-wood,  maple,  walnut,  wainscot,  beech,  birch,  staves, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  lime,  Swiss  Belly  wood,  battens, 
cut  deals,  spruce,  and  dry  pine  plank  and  board,  &c.,  & c. — 
To  be  viewed  two  days  previous  to,  and  on  the  morn  m2  of 
Sale.  Catalogues  to  be  had  on  the  premises  and  of  SKEEN 
and  LEARY,  Brokers,  75,  Old  Broad-street. 


MR.  ALFRED  DAY  has  received  in- 
structions to  SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  on 
the  premises,  Smith’s-buildings,  City-road,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21st,  at  Eleven,  without  reserve,  by  order  of  the  Ecele- 
siastical  Commissioners  for  England,  the  third  portion  of 
valuable  building  materials  of  forty  houses,  to  be  taken  down 
and  cleared  by  the  purchasers,  comprising  3,000,0  10  bricks, 
timber  in  long  lengths,  girders,  Memel  timber,  partitions, 
pantiles,  rafters,  joists,  flooring  boards,  bead  and  flush,  6 by 
4 and  2,  panel  doors  and  frames,  stoves,  coppers,  twelve 
bushel  oven,  shop  fronts,  lead,  gutters,  shutters,  glazed 
sashes  and  frames,  iron  palisading,  stone  coping,  paving, 
cart,  chaise,  truck,  and  numerous  other  effects. — May  be 
viewed  on  Monday  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had 
on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  17,  Anderson's* 
buildings,  City-road,  and  Stoke  Newington. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.;  2j  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
il.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  bl.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
lj  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge’s  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1 1 72. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  tbe  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction ; and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1-1 4th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre  ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  49,  Cum- 
ming-street,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers, 
74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-Garden,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Covent-garden,  in  the  said 
County  .—Saturday,  April  18,  1846, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a Gentlemen  of  Influence,  wlio 

can  command  from  1,0001.  to  1,500/.  to  assist  a 
Builder  of  good  connection  to  extend  his  business.  Re- 
ferences given  if  required. — Address  B.  H.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


WANTED  a FOREMAN  in  a Joiner’s 

Shop,  where  thirty  hands  are  employed.  He  must 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  setting  out  of  joiner's 
work,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  its  execution,  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  business, — Apply  by  letter,  pre- 
paid, stating  full  particulirs,  to  W.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  lias  had  considerable 
experience  under  an  Architect  of  the  first  eminence, 
is  desirous  of  engaging  himself  with  an  engineer  or  architect 
for  the  larger  portion  of  his  time.  He  has  obtained  a cer- 
tificate of  qualification  as  a district  surveyor.  Can  give  re- 
ference to  his  last  engagement.— Address,  p.  p.,  to  R.  S., 
Mr.  Paine’s,  stationer,  &c.,  High-street,  Marylebone. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth  aged  15,  and 

who  has  a mechanical  taste,  wish  to  Apprentice  him 
to  the  above  business,  and  in  a family  where  his  religious 
and  mornl  principles  will  be  attended  to.  The  country  or 
suburbs  of  town  preferred.  As  this  is  an  act  of  charity  on 
the  part  of  his  friends,  it  is  requested  that  the  lowest  pre- 
mium will  be  asked.— Address  A.  Z.,  Stubb’s  Library,  10, 
Upper  Baker-street,  Regent’s-park. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING,  &c. 

YCUNG  GENTLEMEN  wishing  to  be 

i structed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics th  \t  find  their  applications-  to  Architecture,  Con- 
structive C vrpentry,  Engineering,  Land- sun-eying,  Level- 
ling, Mechav  'cs,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that 
those  branch*  v are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM 
TURNBULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-strcet,  Clcrkenwell,  where 
terms  and  parti  -ulars  may  be  had  on  application. 


CHAS.  GOODWIN,  Plaster  of  Paris  and 

Hair  Manufacturer.  67,  Great  Guildford-street,  Bo- 
rough, is  enabled  to  supply  Plaster,  Hair,  &c.,  at  the  follow- 
ing reduced  prices: — Coarse  Plaster  per  ton  21.  10s.,  Fine 
31.  10s.,  Hair  8/.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  C.  G.  can 
also  supply  Architectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in 
a most  superior  style. 


I FREEHOLD  WHARF  to  he  SOLD,  very 

desirably  situate  at  the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  having  a considerable  frontage  to  the 
Vauxhall-bridge-road. — Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20, 
Golden-square,  St.  James’s. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  the  Carcasses  of 

Four  small  Eight-roomed  Houses  in  the  modern 
Villa  Style  of  Erection  and  in  a forward  state,  with  Sewage, 
&c.,  near  the  Terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway;  also 
a Plot  of  Building  Ground  with  frontage  to  the  main  Har- 
row-road for  Two  Houses  of  a similar  class  ; leasehold  for 
500  years,  and  will  readily  command  tenants  upon  comple- 
tion.—Apply  to  Mr.  STUNT,  House-agent,  28,  New 
Church-street,  Edgware-road. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  for  Ninty-nine 

Years  in  Plots  or  otherwise,  the  sites  of  the"  Reser- 
voirs belonging  to  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company, 
situated  on  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Estate,  at  Paddington. 
—Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden- square,  St. 
James’s. 


TO  BE  LET  in  Building  Plots  on  Lease 

for  99  years,  the  whole  of  this  estate.  The  above 
property  is  most  eligible  for  building  purposes.  It  stands 
high,  and  presents  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  ho*  also  the  great  advantage  of  being  well 
drained.— Apply  to  Mr.  LEE,  Architect,  20,  Golden-square, 
St.  James’s.  H * 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

direct  from  the  freeholder,  together  or  in  plots,  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  LAND.  The  situation  is 
elevated,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  respectable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthi- 
ness, and  being  within  a short  distance  of  the  Anerly 
station,  on  the  Croydon  Railway,  ifpresents  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  abuilding  speculation  on  a large  scale. — Apply  to 
Mr.  VERE,  85,  Upper  Stamford-street. 


SPACIOUS  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

the  heart  of  the  City,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building 
Lease.  The  site  comprises  old  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbury, 
(extending  from  east  to  west  70  feet,  and  from  north  to  south 
30  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection  with  it,  suitable 
for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the  premises. — 
Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  Founders’  Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tect, 4,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a plan  of  the  pre- 
mises may  be  seen. 


ST.  LEONARD’S. ON-SEA.— OPENING  OF  THE 
RAILROAD. 

ELIGIBLE  Freehold  Building  Ground 

for  Sale.  This  fashionable  town,  which  has  required 
nothing  but  a railroad  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  kingdom,  will  in  another  month  or  two  have  one  opened 
from  Brighton,  by  which  the  journey  from  London  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  hours,  and  a demand  in  consequence 
will  arise  for  houses  of  all  classes. — Applyto  Mr.  BEDDOES, 
South  Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  1!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  ana  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  tke  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s- villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


HYTHE,  KENT.— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninety-nine  years,  on  Building 

Leases,  several  PLOTS  of 'FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel. 
Hythe  is  the  nearest  Sea-port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgate  and  Folkstone,  and  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  others,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr. 
DANGERFIELD’S  Offices,  Hythe,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  W.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Penton-grove,  Pcntonville.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  Buildings  if  required. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  some  Capital  Frontage 

r Ground  for  Building  purposes,  on  Lease  for  Ninty- 
nine  Years.  An  advantageous  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
a respectable  party,  as  upon  an  adequate  number  being 
built,  the  owner  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  having 
two  houses  built  for  himself  on  the  property. — Apply  to  Mr. 
EALES,  Architect,  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavendish-square. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Leases  for  99  Years, 
some  very  Eligible  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  (Land-tax 
Redeemed),  for  detached  or  semi-detached  Villas,  screened 
from  the  high  road  by  beautiful  timber-trees  and  well  drain- 
ed ; advances  may  be  had  if  required. — Plans  and  particulars 
may  be  seen  upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  Architect, 
No.  4,  Chapel-place,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen's-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


TO  LET  on  Lease,  Extensive  Premises 

many  years  occupied  as  a boarding-school,  but  well 
calculated  to  be  converted,  by  a moderate  outlay,  into  three 
distinct  houses.  One  house  to  contain  eleven  rooms, 
another  house  nine  rooms,  and  the  other  six  rooms.  The 
best  rooms  in  each  house  will  be  of  good  size.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  deserving  attention,  as  the  railway  to  Richmond 
is  expected  to  be  finished  in  a few  weeks. — Plans  and  parti- 
culars may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  SMITH  and  SON,  Solicitors, 
Richmond. 


THE  PARK— EALING,  MIDDLESEX. 

THERE  is  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  London 

where  the  peculiar  aspect  of  an  English  country  vil- 
lage has  remained  so  entirely  unimpared  as  the  quiet  and 
picturesque  village  of  Ealing : and,  with  its  gravelly  soil  and 
fine  climate  ; with  its  abundant  facilities  of  communication 
with  the  metropolis,  both  by  coaches  and  by  railway  ; with 
all  these  advantages,  it  is  only  the  want  of  suitable  residences 
that  has  prevented  this  spot  from  being  far  more  frequented 
than  it  is  by  Londoners  in  search  of  health  and  retirement. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  want  is  the  remarkable  extent  of 
common  land  in  and  around  the  village,  which,  whilst  it  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  buildings,  secures  to  the  inhabitants 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  healthful 
breezes  and  picturesque  scenery. 

The  portion  of  land,  however,  known  as  the  Park,  lying 
between  the  Green  and  the  Common,  is  now  proposed  to  be 
appropriated  to  building  purposes.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
in  every  way  advantageously  circumstanced  for  the  erection 
of  detached  residences  of  moderate  size.  No  buildings  of  an 
inferior  character  will  be  permitted  to  disfigure  the  estate, 
and  the  present  ornamental  timber  will  not  be  disturbed 
farther  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  Every  possible 
care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  retired  and  respectable 
character  of  the  spot. 

Persons  desirous  of  information  at  Ealing  may  apply  to 
Mr.  NYE,  Carpenter,  on  the  Green  ; and  offers  for  any  por- 
tions of  the  land  are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  SIDNEY 
SMIRKE,  24,  Berkeley-square. 


THE  NATIONAL  REGISTRY  insti- 
tution for  registering  and  transacting  all  business 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  Property,  and  with  the  various 
changes  and  requirements  in  the  Professional  and  Commer- 
cial World.  Offices,  28,  Surrev -street,  Strand. 

THE  PROPERTY  REGISTRY. 

The  object  of  this  Registry  is  to  afford  prompt  and  effi- 
cient assistance  to  persons  engaged  in  the  disposal,  pur- 
chase, or  hire  of  houses,  building  land,  estates,  farms,  pre- 
mises, warehouses,  offices,  furnished  houses  and  apartments, 
&c.  Also  reversions,  annuities,  advowsons,  next  presenta- 
tions, &c.  &c. 

To  builders,  landlords,  and  others,  this  registry  will  prove 
particularly  useful,  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  the  speedy 
disposal  of  their  property,  as  the  information  will  be  exten- 
sively diffused  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Advances  of  money  obtained  to  any  amount  on  security. 
All  business  conducted  in  confidence. 

Persons  letting  furnished  houses  or  apartments,  on  fur- 
nishing particulars  to  the  institution,  may  be  constantly  sup- 
plied with  occupants.  Respectable  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  desirous  of  becoming  agents  to  this  and  the 
other  registries  which  the  institution  comprises,  are  requested 
to  communicate  immediately  with  Mr.  PEPPER,  28,  Sur- 
rey-street, Strand,  where  prospectuses  may  be  had. 


£ 

£ 


THE  BUILDER 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto  in  metal  frames, 
is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers.  Outside  Shades,  \ enetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description.  „ 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Petcr’s-allcy. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Beed- 
ing  It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing; in  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
0,b**r  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgatc-street, 

London. 

ThiB  invention  is  exceedingly-  *-,i0  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  wen. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  5l.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1846. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  lOjd.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship, 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to 
of  the  country. 


ny  part 


TO  THE  BUILDING  PUBLIC,  &c. 

ONE  WORD  with  vou,  and  Take  Notice, 

should  you  want  SASHES  and  FRAMES,  go  to  that 
Noted  Cheap  Sash  and  Frame  Manufacturer  to  the  Trade, 
R.  BOOTH,  [jjtom 

No.  5,  GIBSON-STREET,  ! ' 

LAMBETIl, 

Where  you  can  have  Sashes 
and  Frames  made  and  glazed  r — } — ^ 
at  Is.  3d.  per  foot  supr. ; Shop- 
fronts of  every  description  ; |,= 
greenhouses,  doors,  and  shop-  j j 
fittings  manufactured  equally  , [&= 
cheap. — For  further  particu- 
Iar«  apply  as  above  (prepaid),  indiwlng  a postage-stamp. 
Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.  Terms  for  Cash  only. 
N . B . The  Cheapest  House  in  London  for  all  kinds  of  fittings. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  perewt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE. 5,  Princes-street.  Lcicester-square.  London. 


I FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported.  Common.  Second.  Best. 

Under  1 ft.  0 in.  super- \ _,  . 

ficial/  3i  4 5 

1 ft.  0 in.  „ 3 ft.  0 in.  „ 1 . 4i  51 

3 ft.  0 in.  „ 4 ft.  6 in.  „ / 5 6 

4 ft.  6 in.  „ 6 ft.  0 in.  „ 4i  5$  ^ 

6 ft.  0 in.  .,  9 ft.  0 in.  ,,  4j  6 8 

THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  band, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer. — Address,  Thus.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints, Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  & c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ....  12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c. 

—The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER.  — 

WM.  BANGHAM,  No.",  Stockbridge-terrace.  corner 
of  Vauxhall  and  Pimlico  roads,  begs  to  intorm  the  Trade  they 
can  be  supplied  with  every  article  requisite  for  funerals  at  the 
lowest  furnishing  prices,  and  a liberal  credit  if  required. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  trade  every  facility  is  studied. 
LEADEN  COFFINS  may  be  obtained  full  trimmed  in  an 
hour,  and  every  other  article  on  the  shortest  notice.  Cam- 
bric and  Satin  Shrouds,  Winding  Sheels,  &c.  Horses, 
Coaches.  Feathers,  Velvets,  Heraldry,  &c.  Country  orders 
punctually  attended.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering  largo 
coffins  within  ten  miles. 


«MOXELL’S  patent  safety  revolving 

WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lanc. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  arc  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.'s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COR  PE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  ! they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metnl  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


1 '-°-S 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  latiis  are  12 
ES  STRONGER  TUAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATIIS  (as 
shewu  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  TUE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


4d. 


6d. 


lOd. 


"d.  8d.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000, 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6?.  6d.  "s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  6d$.,7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

51.  61.15s.  61.5s.  61.10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  are  especially  suited  to 

Hotels,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  facility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  great  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city of  management.  They  are  manufactured  by 
J.  L.  BENHAM  and  SONS, 

and  have  been  erected  by  them  iu  the  kitchens  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; amongst  others  are  those 
of  the  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Foley, 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart.,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  VV.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attwood, 
Esq..  M.P.,  H.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  T.  M.  Goodlake,  Esq., 
R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House. 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus.  &c.,  erected  in  town  or  country. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles. — MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW  ROOMS,  19,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square, 
London. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories!  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and  ■ 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63.  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


JOHN  BROOKES, 64J,  BULL-STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM,  Smith,  Smoke  Jack  Maker,  and 
manufacturer  of  every  description  of  plain  and  ornamental 
Ironwork,  Forgings  for  Machinery,  Force  and  Lift  Pumps, 
and  Railway  Ironwork  in  general. 

Wrought-iron  Gates,  Verandahs,  Balconies,  fancy  Par.nels 
for  Staircases,  Window  Guards,  &c.  &c.  Gothic  hinges, 
and  bolts  for  large  gates  and  church  doors,  weather  vanes, 
and  every  article  requisite  in  buildings  of  magnitude  to 
pattern  or  drawing,  of  superior  workmanship,  and  with  the 
greatast  accuracy,  on  the  lowest  terms. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  " Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
liorizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  witnin  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1-1 4th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruciion  on  the  centre;  hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stabili  y 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

a side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  liis  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.’,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


THE  BUILDER, 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allcmange,  which  mav  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mb.  G.  GATES',  18,  SOUTH  WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 
has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alpholte, 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “1 
men,”  as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  1 8. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned, ' that  11  Claridge's  Asphalte”  was  to 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  tho  ONLY  article  for  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 

Eowcr.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 

ist  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  and  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands,  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appearance.  The  public  mav  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory,  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


Best  pan  water  closets,  with 

Round  Valve  complete,  30s.  each. 

Plumbers  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop  Cocks,  4-in.,  20s.;  j-in., 
28s.;  1-in.,  56s.  per  dozen. 

Lifting  Force  Pumps  on  Planks,  24-in.,  41,  6s. ; 3-in.,  51. 
Washing  Coppers  Is.  Id.  per  pound. 

Water  Balls  15s.  per  dozen. 

Gun  Metal  Steam  Cocks,  Safety  Valves,  &c.,  and  every 
description  of  brass  and  copper  work  equally  good  at  A. 
McGLASHAN  and  Co.,  Brass  Founders  and  Coppersmiths, 
16,  Long  Acre. — N.B.  Every  article  warranted. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c. — These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  j 24  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
41.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  51. 10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted.— Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  87,  Bishopsgate-street. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot- water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bonksidc,  Southwark. 


Late  redmund’s  patent  rising 

and  SPRING  HINGES.  These  much  approved 
Hinges  and  Swing  Centres,  suitable  for  every  description  of 
Door  from  their  superior  construction,  combining  sim- 
plicity, durability,  and  cheapness,  merit  extensive  re- 
commendation. Gate  Hinges  on  an  improved  principle. 
The  Patent  Spring  Butts,  single  and  double  ncting,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  Door  opening  either  way.— To  be  had  of  J. 
WALBY,  Redmund's  Original  Warehouse,  59,  Greek-street, 
Soho,  Six  Doors  from  the  Square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  patent  hinges  — 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Ooaeh-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
amall  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
oinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
-'or  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
tn  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
tnd  Co.'s  Patent  Axletree,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth, 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 

RCHATER  solicits  the  attention  of 

• Builders  to  his  extensive  assortment  of  Paper- 
hangings,  which  he  is  selling  at  very  reduced  prices,  adapted 
to  every  purpose  of  decoration  ; also  his  painted  marble- 
papers  of  superior  description,  as  well  as  granite  and  oak 
papers  for  halls  and  staircases.  — A liberal  allowance  on 
taking  large  quantities.— No.  45,  Tottenham. court-road. 


CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street.— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WES  r,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  bv  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell .— Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-strett,  London  ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


MrSED’  Per  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

PnrJ;  G00ASe.’.  per  lb ; Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto.  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

. * ■ , - ...  , Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust, 

and  qnN05rAVfk?.  a Cr'ptl0n  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 

and  SUN,  Feather- dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

O i 


*f?cr  fHajfgty’s 


Hoyal  Uetters  patent. 


. CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

Tit  i-,  . With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

1 a . ,ov®  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
jCU wu8ts  ?enera,1F- an(t  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
qk’  o"  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 

slntpl  At  n»  Ti'  ®us?e:t  : on  th®  Puke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  &c.,  &c.,  and  (under 
nil  R A r f r it  vla  j nlH,  Society's  House,  Hanover-squarc  ; its  advantages  nrc— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 

UKAU1LI1 1,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  iu 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS,  WITH  TRAP,  IN  ONE  PIECE. 


DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
twoparts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  tho 
Trap  at  3s.  6d, 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


THE  PA3MICI.IBAKrON-  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tip  ind  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  THORPE, 
FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

PLANS  and  SPECIFICATIONS  for  the 

RESTORATION  of  WORKSOP  CHURCH  will  be 
ready  for  inspection  at  Worksop  on  Monday,  April  2/th. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  12  at  noon  on  Monday, 
May  llth. — Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Church  wardens 
or  to  me,  at  my  offices.  Worksop.  . 

R.  NICHOLSON,  Architect,  of  Lincoln. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  Building  Sis  New  Houses  in  Turner’s-court,  St. 


Martin’s-lane.  London,  may  inspect  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  same,  which  are  lying  at  Messrs.  A’BECKETT 
and  SON,  and  SYMPSON’S,  /.  Golden-square.  Tenders 
to  be  given  in  at  the  above  office  on  Monday,  May  4th,  1846, 
by  Twelve  o’clock,  addressed,  “Tenders  for  Contract  for 
Houses,  Tumcr's-court.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  willing  to  CONTRACT  for 

the  necessary  works  for  Building  a Bridge  at  Higham, 
Suffolk,  are  invited  to  send  in  Tenders  to  the  committee, 
sealed  up,  under  rover  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  on  or  before  Snturday,  the  2nd  of  May  next.  The 

plans  and  specifications  for  the  works  will  be  ready  for  in- 
spection at  the  office  of  Messrs.  WHITING  and  WOOL- 
NOUGH,  Architects,  Ipswich,  on  Monday,  the  20th  inst., 
where  full  particulars  may  be  had. 

N.B.  The  magistrates  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender. 

Ipswich,  April  18,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Fins- 
bury Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  office  in  Hat- 
ton-garden,  on  Friday,  the  Eighth  day  of  May,  1846,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  RECEIVE  TENDERS 
for  building  a sewer  along  Upper  Gower-strect  to  the  New 
Road,  St.  Pancras,  fora  length  of  about  950  feet,  conform- 
ably to  a plan  and  specification  which  may  be  seen  daily,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  3.  The  parties  offering  must  at- 
tend at  (he  above  time  of  meeting  with  their  tenders  sealed 
up,  which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of  two 
sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  works.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. — By  the  Court.  STABLE  and  LUSH. 

Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton-garden,  21,  April,  1846. 


The  commissioners  of  sewers 

of  the  CITY  of  LONDON,  and  of  the  Liberties 
thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  will  Meet  in 
the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  May 
next,  at  Ten  o’Clock  in  the  Forenoon,  to  receive  Tenders 
for  Cleansing  the  Public  Streets,  Markets,  and  Places  within 
this  City,  for  the  term  of  One  Year,  from  Midsummer-day 
next.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Contract,  the  City  will  be 
divided  into  Seven  Divisions,  agreeably  to  a Plan  which  may 
be  seen  in  this  Office.  Specifications  of  the  Works  required 
to  be  done  may  be  had  on  application  at  this  Office  daily 
from  Ten  till  Fmir. o’Clock.  Tenders  must  be  delivered  in 
on  the  prinfcdnForms  annexed  to  the  Specification,  before 
Eleven  o'clock  in  the  Morning  of  the  day  of  treaty.  Secu- 
rity will  be  required  from  those  Persons  whose  Tenders  may 
be  accepted,  and  the  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  Tender  that  mav  be  offered. 

JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  & c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal,  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children's,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  reierences  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had, 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore'  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is.  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  binges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Graee- 
church-street. ' 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 


CaiNSTHE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHUROHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


be  si 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 
Important  New  Publication. 

HUNTINGTON’S  TABLES  and  RULES 

for  facilitating  the  CALCULATION  of  EARTH- 
WORK,  Land,  Curves,  Distances,  and  Gradients  required  in 
the  Formation  of  Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals ; also,  ESSAYS 
relating  thereto. 

Published  for  the  Author,  by  John  Weale,  High  Hoi- 
bom,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  price  24s.  in  1 vol.  8vo. 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  Weale,  High  Holbom ; Simpkin,  Marshal,  and  Co.- 
Groomdridge  and  Sons,  and  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Pater, 
noster-row,  and  Hebert,  Cheapside. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclopedia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  mav  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 


NOT  I C E.  — BA  RTHOLOME  W’S 

PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE.  To  all  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  Engineers,  and  Practical  Men.  The  late 
ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  editor  of  THE 
BUILDER,  was  constantly  engaged  for  four  years  in  getting 
up  the  specifications  for  practical  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  said  no  work  on  architecture  ever  produced  so  favour- 
able an  impression  on  the  profession,  and  although  every 
scientific  journal  without  an  exception  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  text  book,  yet  far  greater  fame  is  stamped  on 
it  from  this  fact,  that  every  architect,  engineer,  and  builder 
possessing  the  work  invariably  recommend  it  as  the  most 
useful  for  office  practice,  and  indispensable  to  the  student. 
This  excellent  work,  through  Mr.  Bartholomew's  death  and 
other  causes,  has  not  been  for  sale  for  some  time. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bedford-square,  have  now  purchased  all  the  edition  and 
copywrighc,  and  it  is  now  ready,  new  in  cloth,  28s. 

It  contains  as  much  matter  as  six  common  octavo  volumes, 
and  near  200  illustrative  cuts. 

Also  Now  Ready  in  one  small  volume, 

THE  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  of  all  the  Awards  and  Cer- 
tificates made  by  the  OfficialReferees  under  the  New  Build- 
ing Act,  got  up  by  authority,  published  for  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s Association.  Price  4s.  6d. 

Every  person  engaged  in  building  should  possess  this 
work. 

The  foliowring  practical  books  always  on  sale  : — 

Panelling  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  jt’OlS  0 

Panelling  of  Brancepeth  Church 0 12  0 

New  Work  on  Shop  Fronts,  Louis  XIV.  style  0 7 6 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood o 8 0 

Italian  Villas  with  Specifications l i o 

Railway  Practice 2 12  6 

Catalogues  Gratis  from  WILLIAMS  and  Co, 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS, 
DECORATORS,  AND  WORKMEN. 

Now  for  sale,  by  John  Williams  and  Co.,  old-established 
Library  of  Arts,  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford- 
square,  the 

gCRAP-BOOK  of  ELIZABETHAN 


Numerous  plates  of  detailed  ornament,  essential  to  all  deco, 
rators.  Pnce  20s.  Only  30  Copies  remain  unsold. 

CROSBY  HALL. — Plans,  Sections,  and  Details 
of  this  interesting  building.  15s. 

VILLAS,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Speci- 
fications and  Estimates,  &c.,  carefully  prepared  in  a builder’s 
office.  The  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details  elegantly  drawn  on 
zinc.  Folio,  price  21s. 

PERSPECTIVE. — Brown’s  Practical  Treatise  on 
Perspective.  Numerous  plates.  (Decidedly  the  best  work 
on  Perspective).  Price  25s. 

CHAMBERS’  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE,  by 
Gwilt.  2 vols. ; best  edition.  (The  Student’s  Text  Book.) 
21.  2s. 

Original  Working  Drawings  of  a GOTHIC 
CHURCH,  as  executed  by  the  late  Francis  Goodwin, 
shewing  every  part  of  the  Construction.  Only  6 /.  15s.  fid. 

Working  Drawings  of  a LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

21.  12s.  fid. 

SCHOOLS,  executed  by  J.  Thompson,  Architect. 
8s.,  Old  English  style. 

STUART’S  ATHENS,  fine  old  edition.  12?.  12s. 

STUART’S  ATHENS,  French  edition.  6s. 

TAYLOR  and  CRESEY’S  ROME,  130  large 
Plates.  Published  at  18/.  18s.,  only  8/.  8s. 

SHOP-FRONTS. — Entire  new  work,  just  out, 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Tinted  Plates,  price  12s. 

LOUIS  XIV. — Renaissance  Ornaments  for  Inte- 
rior Decoration,  21s.  Second  Series,  15s. 

ACANTHUS. — Near  300  Ornamental  Plates,  12s. 

DECORATOR. — 48  Plates,  Louis  XIV.,  6s. 

ROOFS. — Working  Drawings  of  Iron,  Stone,  and 
Wood.  Price  8s. 

N.B.  Engineers  will  find  the  following  indispensable  ; — 

New  and  extended  Editions  of  the  RAILWAY 
PRACTICE,  containing  Working  Drawings  of  Tramroads, 
Railroads,  Bridges,  Aqueducts,  Viaducts,  Wharfs,  Ware- 
houses, Roofs,  Sheds,  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  ; Tunnels, 
Cuttings,  and  Embankments  on  the  various  Railways,  Mills, 
Gas  Works,  &c.  &c.  1 large  4to.  vol.  near  80  large  Plates, 

price  2/,  12s.  6d.  Subscribers’  names  received  for  the  Third 
Series. 

CASTLE  on  LEVELLING,  new  edition,  12s. 

ARCHITECTURALandENGINEERING  PRE- 
CEDENTS. Price  18s.  In  this  volume  of  Precedents  will 
be  found  Working  Drawings  of  ten  different  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  ; also  the  Drawings,  Specifications,  Quantities, 
&c.,  of  the  Bromsgrove  Depot  and  Engine  Factory,  erected 
under  the  designs  ofCapt.  Moorsom. 

Just  published,  a new  Work  for  Carvers,  Modellers,  and  all 
Designers, 

GEOMETRIC  PANELLING  of  BRANCE- 
PETH CHURCH.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  R.  W.  Bil- 
lings. Outline  plates,  12s. 

Now  ready, 

The  CHURCHES,  CASTLES,  and  other  Build- 
ings of  the  County  of  Durham,  elegantly  engraved  on  sixty 
plates.  By  R.  W.  Billings,  architect;  only  28s. 

A Catalogue  is  this  day  published,  which  can  be  had  gratis, 
of  several  thousand  volumes  on  Architecture,  Building,  and 
Engineering. 


London  : Printed  by  Chiiibu  Wv man,  of  49,  Cumraing-street,  Pen- 
tonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-ofBce  of 
J.  & H.  Cox,  Brother,,  74  & To,  Great  Uueen-slrcct,  Liucotii’a-lnn 
Helds,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County: 
and  published  by  the  said  Chahles  Wtman,  at  the  office  of  ••  i he 
boiLDEH,”  2,  York-street,  Corent  Garden,  In  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Coreat  Garden,  iu  the  said  County.— Saturday,  April  25,  1845. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 

roomy  premises  for  a coarse  manufacture.— Address 


WANTED  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 

Office,  or  similar  employment.  Most  satisfactory 
reference  and  testimonials  can  be  given.— Address  O.  P„ 
93,  Ashtcd-row,  Birmingham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser,  employment 

as  Draughtsman  in  an  Architect’s  Office.— Address 
J.  B.  W.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

TTf^ANTED  a Respectable  Youth,  one 

. * » that  has  a taste  for  drawing,  as  an  Apprentice  to  a 
light  genteel  business,  were  he  willhave  an  opportunity  of 
learning  rarely  to  be  met  within  the  profession.— Address 
S.  M.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Coven  t- garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANT  ED,  by  a Man  of  pood  experience, 

a Situation  as  Foreman  of  Masons,  or  to  conduct 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  town  or  country  : the  highest 
testimonials  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given.— Address 
Mr.  MAKEPEACE,  18,  Mount-street,  Westminster-road, 
Lambeth.  No  objection  to  take  peace-work  to  any  extent. 

furniture” 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200J. 

to  5001.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Annlv 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  RusseU-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A MOST  desirable  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  a very  capital  BUSINESS  in  an 
excellent  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edgewarc-road  and 
K.ilburn.  The  house  (greater  part  of  which  to  let),  together 
with  the  premises,  workshops,  &c,,  will  be  let  without  a 
premium  at  90  guineas  per  annum  ; the  lessee  insuring  from 
hre,  and  the  only  outlay  necessary  will  be  for  the  purchase 
of  the  fixtures,  6o  guineas.— To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  HANTON 
13,  Carlton  Villas,  Edgcware-road.  No  written  application 
can  be  attended  to. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING 

LEVELLING,  &c. 

XT’ OUNG  GENTLEMEN  wishing-  to  be 

_L  instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics that  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Con- 
structive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying,  Level- 
ling, Mechanics,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that 
those  branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM 
TURNBULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-street,  Clerkenwell,  where 
terms  and  particulars  may  be  had  on  application, 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN  who 

has  just  completed  his  apprenticeship,  is  desirous  of  Enrolled  under  6 & 7 W 
improving  himself,  or  to  article  himself  for  one  or  two  years 
to  the  trade;  hasbeen  used  to  joiner’s  work. — Direct  toi.  C., 
the  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


AND-TN-HAND  BUILDING  ASSO- 
CIATION (established  on  entirely  new  Principles). 
' “ “ “ C.  32. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A RESPECTABLE  Middle-Aged  Man  is 

open  to  an  engagement  as  Office  Clerk,  or  superin- 
tendent in  the  construction  of  a new  line  of  railway.  Haring 
been  engaged  in  the  survey  of  several  railways,  and  also  in 
the  erection  of  edifices  and  bridges  as  clerk  of  works.  Since 
December  last  he  has  been  employed  in  an  engineer’s  office 
in  the  metropolis.  Satisfactorv  testimonials  can  be  given 
as  to  character  and  ability.— Address,  post  paid,  to  ALPHA, 
at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  No.  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
gardcn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any 
gentleman  requiring  n foreman  of  painters.  He  is  a 
first-rate  writer,  grainer.  and  gilder,  and  can  produce  testi- 
monials of  character  and  ability  agreeabiv  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, haring  conducted  a first-rate  establishment  as  foreman 
for  some  years.— Address  to  B.  D , office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


OLD  OAK  CARVINGS. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  to  exchange  some 

Old  Oak  Carvings,  Panels.  &c.,  for  any  Standard 
Books  relating  to  Ancient  !T  -use  Furniture.  Drcoration- 
«rc. : “Mountfaucon  or.  (v/  Furniture,”  “ Fosbrooke’s 
Encyclopedia  of  Amiquiiyb,"  or  “ Wlllemein  ,„i  Furni- 
ture.”— Address,  A.  X.  Y.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2, 
York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

npiIE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

, ' Experience  in  designing  buildings,  making  working 
and  finished  drawings,  estimates,  and  specifications,  as  also 
in  railway  surveying,  &c,,  wishes  for  an  engagement  in  an 
office,  or  he  would  have  no  objection  to  make  designs,  draw- 
ings, estimates,  and  surveys,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
for  any  one  about  to  build,  to  take  out  patents,  or  to  carry 
into  effect  projects  requiring  such  assistance.— Address,  post 
paid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Alvey,  Wholesale  Stationer, 
Batlle-bndge,  Pentonville. 


SURVEYING,  Levelling,  and  Engineer- 

ing.— A Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer  of  long' practical 
(ilsengaged,  is  devoting  bis  attention  to  the 
INSTRUCTION  of  gentlemen  in  every  branch  of  LAND 
and  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  and  LEVELLING. 
Surveying  with  chain  only,  cross  staff,  sextant,  theodolite! 
and  other  first-rate  instruments,  with  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  logarithms ; also  with 
the  mapping,  finding  content,  colouring,  embellishing,  &c. 
levelling  with  longitudinal  and  cross  sections.  Parliamentary 
and  working  sections,  &c.  The  whole  completed  in  as  short 
a period  as  possible  consistent  with  a thorough  instruction. 
Terms,  for  the  whole  (field  practice  and  use  of  instruments 
included)  six  guineas,  or  for  railway  surveying  and  levelling 
only,  four  guineas.  Proficiency  guaranteed,  and  references 
given.— Apply  by  letter,  p're-paid,  to  Mr.  E.  B.,  70,  Fetter- 
lane,  Holborn.  N.B.  Setting  out  curves  and  gradients 
computing  earthwork,  and  staking  out  for  railways,  and 
other  works. 


T.  E.D.  Bethui  n 

Thomas  Vardon,  Esq.  House  of  Commons. 

T.  E.  Walker,  Esq.  Inner  Temple. 

Shares,  100/.  each. 

Subscriptions,  payable  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly,  at 
the  option  of  the  member.  Weeklvsubscriptions:  First  Class 
2s.  6d.:  Second.  2s.  ; Third,  Is.  fid.  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  fid. 

The  funds  balloted  for  every  quarter,  and  the  members 
whose  names  are  drawn  receive  their  shares  in  full,  without 
any  deduction  whatever.  No  Fine  or  Fee  on  Transfers  or 
Withdrawals.  Members  can  withdraw  their  subscriptions 
at  any  time,  with  4/.  per  cent,  interest. 

The  committee  sit  every  Wednesday  evening,  from  half- 
past Seven  to  Nine,  to  enrol  members  and  answer  inquiries, 
at  the  Commercial  School-rooms,  g0,  St.  Martin’s-Iane. 

Prospectuses,  containing  the  calculations  on  which  the 
association  is  based,  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Wright.  60,  Pall 
Mall;  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker,  18.  Lower  Brook- street ; Mr.  Cross 
Cooper,  Wandsworth. road  ; the  “Steam  Packet,”  Lime- 
house-rcach  ; Mr.  Baker.  7,  Charles-street.  Middlesex  Hos- 
pal  ; Mr.  Butcher,  Ncwsvender,  44,  Leader-street,  Chelsea; 
Mr.  Norman,  Ncwsvender,  Queen-street,  Pimlico  : Mr.  Law- 
rence, 4 Frederick-street,  Regent’s-park  ; Mr,  Hanscomb, 
1,  Blossom-place,  Holloway. 

The  rules  (price  fid.)  can  be  had  of  the  officers,  or  for- 
warded  on  receipt  of  10  postage-stamps.  Solicitors,  Messrs. 
Goodman  and  Watts,  8,  Coleman-street,  City;  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Morgan  1.  West  Basin-road,  Pimlico;  Secretary,  Mr! 
I\  FISH,  5,  Londonderry- road,  Camberwell  ; Treasurer. 
Mr.  Henry  Nic  oal| 

. Arrangements  irHUbc  sonde  to  receive  the  weeklv  sobsorio- 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 


CAEN  STONE. 

^UARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

ipected  at  the 
ther  particu- 
18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 


of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allcmangc,  which  may  be  insp 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu 


Architects  and  builders  are 

invited  to  inspect  an  entirely  new  description  of  build- 
ing-stone, now  first  introduced  into  the  London  market,  and 
which  for  cheapness,  durability,  quality,  colour,  and  facility 
of  working  cannot  be  equalled  by  any  hitherto  used.  Worked 
samples  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  HARRY  OLIVER,  Surveyor,  83,  Hatton-garden,  or 
Mr.  JOHN  ELLIS,  26,  Martin’s-place,  Cannon-street,  City. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL. 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

merits CoUection  of  UesiBns  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

The  commercial  foreigner 

and  GENERAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATIOr 
Offices,  Bedford-house,  Featherstone-buildings,  Hip 
Holborn. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Peto,  Esq.,  Larke  Hall-lane,  Clapham. 

A.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Woodford. 

J.  Della  Torre,  Esq.,  70,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street. 

R.  Sanderson.  Esq.,  9,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 
President.— John  Peto,  Esq. 

Present  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d. ; Subscriptions,  10s.  p, 
month;  Shares,  120/.  1 

office*1  subscription8  due  on  Thursday,  7th  May,  at  tl 

To  Builders  and  Mechanics  this  association  is  peculiar] 
adapted,  it  enabling  them  to  build  or  finish  houses,  and  g« 
nerally  to  acquire  property  without  any  outlay  of  their  ow 
capital.  The  large  and  excessive  fines,  fees,  &c,,  which  tt 
borrower  is  obliged  in  most  other  societies  to  pay,  being  i 
this  wholly  done  away  with,  the  borrower  being  only  answei 
able  tor  the  payment  of  his  subscriptions.  Amongst  oiher  iir 
portant  advantages  it  will  be  found  in  this  society  there 
no  Redemption  Fee— no  Fine  on  Withdrawal— no  Biddin 
for  Shares— no  Deducting  of  Discount  from  amount  to  I; 
advanced— no  Postage  Fees— Reduced  Law  Charges— n 
Excessive  Fines.  INTEREST  AT  FIVE  PER  CEN1 
ALLOWED  ON  EVERY  PAYMENT.  Members  assiste 
to  purchase  at  auction  and  pay  deposit.  The  Directors  ac 
gratuitously. 

Members  can  withdraw  the  whole  of  their  subscriptions  a 
any  time,  and  receive  interest  thereon  at  5/.  per  cent.  Female 
and  minors  may  become  members. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  and  shares  taken  of  th 
?,erer^taJ,y-  at, the  offices  at  any  time  of  the  day ; the  Solicitoi 
W.  A.  Rivolta,  Es<j.,  44,  Bloomsbury- square ; the  Surveyoi 
Mr.  Bray,  259,  High  Holborn ; and  of  the  Manager,  £ 
Crosby  Hall  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street.  Prospectusc 
forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. 

An  early  application  for  shares  and  advances  is  desirable 
Country  Members  can  pay  their  subscriptions  to  nn  agent 
who  wdi  be  paid  by  the  Association  ; and  local  surveyor 
will  be  appointed.  Applications  for  appointment  as  surveyor: 
and  agents  should  be  made  at  once. 

THOMAS  PAVEY,  Manager. 


HYTHE,  KENT.— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninely-nineyears,  on  Building- 

Leases,  several  PLOTS  of ‘FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel. 
Hythe  is  the  nearest  Sea-port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beacli  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgatc  and  Folkstone,  and  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  o’liers,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr 
DANGERF1  ELD’S  Offices,  Hythe,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  W.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Penton-grove,  Pentonville.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  Buildings  if  required. 
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NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  tor  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN'.  14, 
LINCOLN’S- INN- FIELDS.  The  printed  Instructions 
crratis  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PRO  TEC- 
Tl  ON  for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act.  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
f prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  attheofflee,  14,  Lincoln  s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  pice  12s..  pr,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS nnd  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
tip  to  the  present  time,  bv  SIDNEY'  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
tister-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  Of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-iiih-fields. 


WILPON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING  SPIRAL 
CHIMNEY  POT,  for  ihc  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys  (manufactured  by  J.  POR- 
TER), is  the  ONLY'  article  for.  the 
purpose  which  assists  the  draft  of  the 
chimney  by  an  external  propelling 

Sower.  Upwards  of  fifty  were  fixed 
ist  winter  on  the  chimneys  of  .Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  Windsor  Castle, 
with  great  success.  This  Chimney-pot 
is  not  only  the  best  anil  most  effectual 
ever  invented  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  stands  unrivalled  in  its  ornamental 
appOa'  ance.  The  public  may  be  supplied 
with  the  above  useful  article  by  any  of 
the  respectable  ironmongers,  or  at  the 
sole  manufactory;  Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


Churches, 

Hospitals, 

Factories, 

Theatres, 


Kitchens, 

Offices, 

Ships, 


Vaults, 
Tunnels, 
&c.  &c. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 
Shops, 

Bed-roomS, 

Smoking-rooms, 

School-rooms, 

Breweries,  Nurseries, 

M a!  t-houses,  Stables, 

Club-houses,  Larders, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
ill  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
ptherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  i, 000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky- light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  he  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (ahout  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  he  throwh  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
butif  the  room  be  found  toocold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
W'ndguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  Where  it 
docs  not,  nothin*  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  Same  size)  j 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 

Slied.  It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
rnamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  : free  from 
noise  of  any  unpleasantness  whatever;  not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
test*,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON;  where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Architnedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating. Worming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Building’s,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  Ac.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer’;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, Ac.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  lime  in 
aui  h a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  itsoccupants.  The  Paten  tee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : — 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

fcOOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES.- 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

W aimer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White's  Club, 

Travellers'  Club, 

Ox'ord  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum. 

Somerset  Housv. 

Custom  vHouse,A 
r -MiM,  t-\ 

- : 

V • Ajcjt i*nibiy:»tiftWPublii 


] Trinity  House, 
i Ordnance, 

[ Greenwich  Hospital, 

| Christ's  Hospital, 
j Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hail, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

' Grocers’  Hall, 
j Armourers’  Hall. 

I Weigh-houseMeeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
i Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
| stiiution. 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
I City  Club, 

Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  fo'Ah^  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
'Llcenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Plan*  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 


D1 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS, 
CLOSING  everv  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uiiev'cn  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  c0ri<ist  of  a combination  of 
unequalled  by  any  mgde  tit  preS&nt.  Manufactured 

— • M . t r*  _ . ~ -1  . nnft  ilnM  1,1.  1,11  . „ . 


power  unequalled  nv  any  maae  at  present,  iimumatmieu 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  Sold  by  all  re- 
*pectable  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Td  ARCHITECTS  AHb  GUILDERS. 

XOLLTNOE'S  PATENT  HINGES.- 

Sole  Manufactory,  fll,  B R } fcfG E-RtM ti,  LAMBETH, 


whfere  great  varieR  are  alfefiys  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  — 


Small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
binges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirablv  adapted 
for  drtt>ving-ropms.  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  vfith  tfiem  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  histant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  tfiost  Jtli- 
}> tiffed  pflninjrtc,  And  vety  stlbeflor  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  ftt  inofigfilte  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collirige 
and  Crf.’l  Pdtdnt  Ailetree;  Sugar-mill  and  S^herical-hifige 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


French  paper  hangings..—  ah 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re- 
duced Duty  of  2d.  per  yard,  on  view;  and  orders  taken  at 
MARKS  gnd  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Princes-street,  Leicoster- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Ornaments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  at  the  same  Reduced  Duties. 


FINE  AitTS. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
{rue  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a lew  niinutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  Td  Tra- 
1 it  wohld  be  fouhd_  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 


ployed without  the. knowledge  of  drawing,’' — Ai'l  Ujiioh. 

Price  i8S.  and  20s.  Apply  /or  A,f<!nt»  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  Si.  James’s-walk,  Clefkehwell.— Sold  bv  BAR. 
RlTTandCb.,  1*3,  FRet-strStt,’  Lofido# ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Slhtiohers,  St c. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  King  william-street,  london-bridge. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it.  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  heing  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  he  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


Sy  $fT  /Hajfstg'fi 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

Uoyal  Hcttu'S  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATEHt  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  HOOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Hbk  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  PArk. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
alio  used  lor  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanovcr-squure. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  nnd  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY'  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects.  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  13  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  t>f 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  • to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LaMB’S-BUILDINGS.  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  wirh  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Fac'orv,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PAWKLiBaiJON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


description. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tir  ind  Iron  Cooking  Vesse's,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Jnpanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms.  THORPE.  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street, 
Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  o(  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced. into  this  Country,  with  many. improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  Sec.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED  TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  be^s  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  Sic.  Also  chlinncy-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman  ; open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pads,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses:— The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  Which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied;  is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much,  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PAtENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

A RCHlTECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

XJL  BUILbERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  ylb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whple  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  fcovering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  of  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
plosets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  C in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  f)oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Phase  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-nw,  Ncw-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  re'ercnces  and  testi- 
mon'xls  of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  TnoMAs  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College.  London. 
‘‘After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  Consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
Easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tarth.  It.  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepfcrs  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  lie  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  n sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  Chloride  of  zinc,  ii  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 
“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Sic.  Sec.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge, 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

« i il  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLCidR- 
q » ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 5 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
" i inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAHF,  BANKSIDE, 
and  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
a very  large  stock  of  Well-seasoned  Floor  Boards  of  every 
variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  hia  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above. 

N.B.— A weighbridge  on  the  premises. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  & c.  ijawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Sec.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills. 

Glllingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  s 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Wat-, 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-placeR,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  ne\vly-inv£nted 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warfner  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  mptal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  anv  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and  30  percent,  cheaper.— Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP. 
Slate  Merchants,  Toolcy-strect,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  vnluable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee.  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  Be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour ; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours;  roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesficld-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  foJ  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
atreet,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  • Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge  ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8.  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  fig,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  n substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  . 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire. thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — The  following  are  thepositivc  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimei  ■ may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situationsi 


THE  BUILDER; 


QUICK  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  AND  LANDED 
PROPERTY. 

BY  means  of  an  Extensive  and  Classified 
Buying  Connection,  to  whom  we  can  immediately 
offer  what  may  be  placed  in  our  hands,  we  effect  Sales  of 
Property  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  as  wc  make  no  charge 
unless  a sale  is  effected,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  proprietors 
of  house  and  landed  property  desirous  of  selling,  to  register 
such  with  us,  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneers  and 
Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 


TO  STONEMASONS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence 

of  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  a Business  in  the 
above  trade,  in  the  town  of  Berkhampstead,  Herts.  It  has 
been  established  ten  years,  and  r.ow  doing  a good  trade. 
The  stock  to  be  taken  at  a fair  valuation.  No  other  person 
in  the  trade  within  ten  miles. — For  further  particulars  apply 
to  Mrs.  Fry,  on  the  premises.  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE. 

FIRST-RATE  BUSINESS  PREMISES 

TO  BE  LET,  haying  good  frontage,  and  a depth  of 
near  200  feet,  with  back  entrance  into  Hemming's-row,  and 
a capital  yard  and  buildings  suitable  for  a builder,  who  may 
make  a good  investment  by  dividing  the  premises.— Apply 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  BAKER,  Architect,  1 1,  Upper  Gower- 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

BUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! ! com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s- park. 


BRICK  FIELD. 

TO  BE  LET,  conveniently  situate  at  Ilan- 

well  on  the  Canal,  which  leaves  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford, a snug  Brick  field  ; two  close  kilns  to  burn  35,000 
each,  have  lately  been  erected,  and  a very  considerable 
outlay  incurred  in  preparing  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
brick,  in  imitation  of  the  Suffolk  brick,  for  which  purpose 
the  clay  is  well  adapted.  A respectable  tenant  may  have 
immediate  possession  on  very  favourable  terms  either  bv  pur- 
chase of  kilns,  mills,  &c.,  or  may  have  the  whole  on  rental ; 
and  clay  for  making  about  700,000  is  already  prepared 
for  use  this  season. — Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  THO- 
MAS WOODS,  Bedford  New  Road,  Clapham  Rise,  oral  the 
Brickfield  adjoining  the  Tweodalc  Tile  Company,  Hanwell, 
Middlesex. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  OTHERS 
Requiring  large  Premises,  with  or  without  a capital  Resi- 
dence, in  the  vicinity  of  Dorset-square  and  the  Rcgent’s- 
park. 

TO  LET  ON  LEASE,  OR  BE  SOLD, 

most  commodious  and  well-arranged  Premises,  with 
workshops,  large  yard,  sheds,  saw-pits,  coach-house,  stab- 
ling, and  other  conveniences  ; an  abundant  supply  of  spring 
water  easily  attainable.  These  eligible  premises  have  been 
long  in  the  occupation  of  a builder,  but  is  equally  adapted 
for  any  other  business  where  light  and  space  are  required. 
The  rent,  100  guineas  per  annum,  for  the  business  part  of 
the  premises,  and  the  residence  will  be  120  guineas  per  an- 
num. In  either  instance  the  lessee  to  insure  from  fire,  and 
the  fixtures  and  fitted  furniture  to  be  taken  at  a valuation. 
To  view,  apply  before  Twelve  of  Mr.  H.  BIERS,  12,  Dorset- 
place,  Dorset-square.  Written  Japplications  cannot  be  at- 
tended to. 


TO  LET,  EIGHT  ACRES  OF  LAND, 

beautifully  situated,  having  a frontage  of  about  6oo 
feet,  overlooking  a splendid  park  of  deer,  and  a similar 
length  of  frontage  open  to  fine  undulated  down,  periodically 
covered  with  corn,  &c.,  &c.  The  plot  in  question  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  the  erection  of  eight  or  ten  villas,  being 
a fine,  high,  and  dry  chalk  soil,  with  excellent  water  beneath. 
Charshalton  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  in 
England,  abounding  with  trout  streams  in  every  direction. 
There  is  not  a gentleman's  residence  of  any  description 
emptv  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a railway  station  (on  the 
Epsom  Atmospheric  Line)  will  be  immediately  completed 
close  to  the  village. — Further  particulars  may  be  bad  on 
application  to  Mr.  JAMES  WALTER  FRANCIS,  House 
and  Land  Agent,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

NEW  STREET  FROM  FARRINGDON  STREET 
TO  CLERKENWELL  GREEN. 

C '(ROUND  TO  LET  ON  BUILDING 

LEASES. — The  Clerkenwell  Improvement  Com- 
missioners propose  to  let  for  the  purposes  of  building,  Four- 
teen Parcels)  or  Lots  of  Ground,  situate  on  both  sides  of  a 
new  street,  to  be  called,  “ Victoria-street,”  leading  north- 
wards from  Farringdon-street  to  Clerkenwell,  and  to  the 
proposed  station  of  the  London  and  York  Railway, — unto 
parties  tendering  the  highest  rents  for  the  same,  above  a 
minimum  reserved  rent,  under  certain  conditions,  printed 
particulars  of  which,  and  also  the  ground-plan  of  the  said 
allotments,  and  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  proposed 
buildings  thereon,  may  be  seen  on  applying  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  CARPENTER,  Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners, 
No.  99,  Guildford-street,  Russell-square. 

WILLIAM  BURCHELL, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  Persons  desirous  of  taking  one  or  more  lots  of 
ground,  are  to  make  proposals  under  sealed  covers,  en- 
dorsed,  “Tender  for  Ground,  Victoria-strcet,”  and  ad- 
dressed  “ Tc  the  Clerkenwell  Improvement  Commissioners,” 
at  their  office.  No.  24,  Red  Lion-square  (where  printed  forms 
ot  the  conditions  of  the  contract  may  be  had)  by  or  before 
two  o clock,  on  Monday,  the  fourth  day  of  May  next. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  MASONS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  several  Substantial  Built 

Carcasses  in  a capital  neighbourhood  for  letting, 
held  for  along  term  at  low  ground  rents.  Cash  advanced  for 
finishing  if  required.— Apply  to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and 
ROBY,  Surveyors,  24,  Moorgate-street,  Bank. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT  SECOND  HAND. 

FOR  SALE,  Five  to  Six  Hundred  square 

yards,  seven  by  eight  inches  deep,  of  Memel  and  pitch 
Pine,  has  not  been  turned,  to  be  sold  a hargain,  for  imme- 
diate removal,  and  to  be  taken  up  by  the  buyer  from  opposite 
St.  Botolph’s  Chapel,  Bishopsgate-street.— Apply  to  E.  S., 
Mr.  Hcrve’s,  12,  Cheapside.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Contract  about 

100  Stone  Box  Chimney  Pieces  of  superior  quality. 
Also  a quantity  of  flat  chimneys  of  various  sizes,  the  whole 
to  be  sold  cheap. — For  particulars  apply  at  No.  23.  Griffin- 
street,  York-road,  Lambeth  ; or  to  Mr.  JAS.  BAKER,  2, 
Agnes-strcct,  Waterloo-road. 


ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— OPENING  OF  THE 
RAILROAD. 

ELIGIBLE  Freehold  Building  Ground 

for  Sale.  This  fashionable  town,  which  has  required 
nothing  but  a railroad  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  kingdom,  will  in  another  month  or  two  have  one  opened 
from  Brighton,  by  which  the  journey  from  London  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  hours,  and  a demand  in  consequence 
will  arise  for  houses  of  all  classes. — Apply  to  Mr.  BEDDOES, 
South  Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  frdm  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Plaster  andCompo  Ornaments,  fe c.,  for  Sale. — To  Builders, 
Plasterers,  Modellers,  fee. 

MR.  CANHAM  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  Monday  next,  May  4th,  at  One  for  Two 
o’clock  precisely,  on  the  premises,  2,  Percival-strect,  Gos- 
well-street,  St.  Luke’s.  Middlesex,  the  third 'and  last  portion 
of  an  extensive  collection  of  plaster  and  compo  ornaments, 
figure  moulds,  fee.,  in  lots  suitable  for  the  trade. — May  be 
viewed  on  the  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  on  the 
premises  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  7,  Oxford- street.  Mile 
End. 

*,*  The  premises  to  let. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DEALERS  IN  BUILDING  MA- 
TERIALS. CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  Premises,  No.  4 
Wharf,  Maeclesficld-street,  South,  City-road,  on  Tuesday, 
May  5,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  by  order  of  the  Anti-Dry-Rot 
Company;  a quantity  of  surplus  materials,  consisting  of 
several  large  wood  tanks,  a quantity  of  prepared  timber,  crab 
engines,  hoisting  jacks,  vice,  anvil,  and  forge-bellows,  shear 
legs,  ladders,  tables,  and  work-benches ; old  lead,  wrought 
and  cast-iron,  slates,  old  rope,  and  sail  cloth,  ’blocks  and 
falls,  pumps  and  shoots,  tools,  fee. ; also  the  erection  of  a 
powerful  crane  and  other  effects. — May  be  viewed  the  day 
previous  to  the  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  Premises, 
and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  fee.—  Stock  in  Trade, 
Implements,  fee.,  including  all  the  Joiners’  work.  Glazed 
Sashes,  Doors,  Staircases,  Stone  Work,  and  entire  Fittings 
complete  for  a pair  of  handsome  ten-roomed  houses. 

PULLEN  and  SON  are  directed  to  SELL 

by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  1,  Finsburv-street, 
Chiswell-street,  on  Monday.  May  4.  at  Twelve,  the  valuable 
STOCK  and  UTENSILS  of  a builder  relinquishing  his  pre- 
sent business,  comprising  useful  timber,  boards,  and  pre- 
pared battens,  twelve  carpenters’ benches,  a large  quantity 
of  scaffold  poles  and  boards,  a moveable  scaffold,  suitable  for 
a large  building,  ladders,  useful  prepared  work,  powerful 
crab,  an  iron  pump  19  feet  long,  a truck,  three  screens,  pug 
mill,  iron  cramps,  tools,  block  and  falls,  some  useful  old 
materials  and  iron  work,  and  other  effects  usual  in  the  busi- 
ness.— May  be  viewed  two  days  previous,  and  catalogues  had 
on  the  premises,  and  of  PULLEN  and  SON,  80,  Fore-street, 
Cripplegate. 


WIMBLETONand  WESTHILL  PARKS.  SURREY,  late 
the  Properties  of  the  DUKE  of  SUTHERLAND  and 
EARL  SPENCER. 

Messrs,  daniel  smith  and  son 

respectfully  announce  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
several  beautiful  and  choice  portions  of  these  splendid  do- 
mains, about  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ERECTION  of  DE- 
TACHED MANSIONS  and  VILLAS,  is  now  arranged,  and 
that  the  plans,  showing  the  different  sites,  may  be  inspected 
at  their  offices  in  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall ; and  Mr. 
HENDRY,  at  Tibbett’s-lodge  (one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
park  from  Putney-heath ) will  show  the  various  lots  to  any 
one  wishing  to  select  his  own  site  on  the  spot.  Messrs. 
SMITH  confidently  urge  a visit  to  this  singularly  ATTRAC- 
TIVE and  UNRIVALLED  SPOT  (only  five  miles  from 
Hyde  Park-corner),  as  it  indisputably  opens  to  the  public  the 
most  beautiful  and  eligible  rites  for  building  that  can  be 
found  within  any  moderate  distance  of  the  metropolis,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  bold  undulations  and  rich  scenery 
of  the  various  grounds,  its’magnificent  timber,  and  extensive 
lake ; also  as  to  the  proverbial  salubrity  of  the  air  (embrac- 
ing the  vast  and  healthy  tracts  of  Wimbledon  and  Putney 
heaths),  and  its  favourite  and  highly  respectable  neighbour- 
hood, beautiful  rides  and  drives,  and  the  advantage  of  rail- 
ed communication  °n  both  sides.— Waterloo-place,  April 


Hi  nrir,K  fllACH*,. 

AbELDEN  and  CO.,  Manufacturers  of 

Papier  Mach£,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects, builders,  house  decorators,  and  upholsterers,  to  their 
architectural  ornaments,  mouldings,  cornices,  glass  and  pic- 
ture frames,  ceiling  flowers,  &c.,  iec.,  drawings  of  which 
may  be  had  free  of  expense  on  application.— Warehouse,  26, 
Wardour-street,  Soho, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Published  this  day,  in  8vo.  with  an  Engraving, 
price  Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  kentish  rag 

STONES.  By  J.  WHICHORD,  Jun.,  Architect. 
John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

Just  Published,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  elements  of  architec- 
ture by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  McGAULEY,  Professorof 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Irish  Board  of  Education. 

Dublin  ; James  McGlashan,  21,  D’Olier-street.  Wil- 
liam J.  Orr  and  Co.,  London,  and  all  other  booksellers. 


London  art-union  prize  an- 
nual. First  Vol.  for  1846,  containing  250  Engrav- 
ings now  ready,  price  21.  2s.  in  cloth  with  device.  The 
Second  Vol.,  containing  275  Engravings,  will  be  published  hi 
October  next ; names  sent  to  the  publisher  before  the  day  of 
publication,  can  have  the  two  volumes  for  31.  3s. 

Publisher,  R.  A.  Sprigg,  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bed- 
ford-square,  London. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 
Important  New  Publication. 

HUNTINGTON’S  TABLES  and  RULES 

for  facilitating  the  CALCULATION  of  EARTH- 
WORK, Land,  Curves,  Distances,  and  Gradients  required  in 
the  Formation  of  Railways,  Roads,  and  Canals ; also,  ESSAYS 
relating  thereto. 

Published  for  the  Author,  by  John  Weale,  High  Hol- 
born, and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  price  24s.  in  1 vol.  8vo. 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  MANY. 

THE  MUSICAL  HERALD,  Edited  by 

an  EMINENT  WRITER,  anew  periodical,  contain- 
ing four  quarto  pages  of  Select  Music,  and  four  of  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  Musical  Literature,  will  be  published  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  and  every  succeeding  week,  for  the  small 
charge  of  only  TWO-PENCE.  Notwithstanding  its  unpre- 
cedented cheapness,  all  lovers  of  music  are  invited  to  inspect 
this  specimen  of  a new  era.  To  be  had  of  all  booksellers. 
This  is  another  step  towards  the  promotion  of  a musical 
taste  in  this  country  which  deserves  general  encouragement. 
The  music  is  both  beautiful  and  correct. 

WISDOM  AND  CHEERFULNESS. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD.— Parts  35  and 

36  of  this  popular  and  interesting  literary  miscellany, 
price  only  sixpence  each,  contain  Malina  Gray,  by  Mrs. 
Stephens  ; The  Lady  Helen  ; Valerie,  or  the  Young  Italian; 
The  Selfish  Wife;  The  Sleep  Walker,  by  Z*chokke;  La 
Vendetta,  or  the  Feud,  by  Balrvac : Uncle  John  and  his 
Nephew;  Alonzo  and  Zamora ; The  Professor’s  Daughter: 
and  several  other  charming  tales,  with  a variety  of  useful, 
moral,  entertaining,  and  instructive  reading  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  reflecting  of  all  classes.  Everybody  reads  the 
FAMILY  HERALD,  the  most  universal  favourite  ever  pub- 
lished, and  just  the  kind  of  periodical  for  whiling  away  a 
leisure  moment  agreeably  and  profitably.  To  be  had  of  all 
booksellers. 

With  No.  157  (the  commencement  of  a new  volume)  will 
be  presented,  GRATIS,  the  first  number  of  THE  MUSICAL 
HER  ALD,  containing  eight  quarto  pages  of  music  and  mu- 
sical literature. 


The  Architect,  Engineer,  Builder,  and  Student’s  Library  of 
Reference  for  the  Office. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  106,  Great 

Russell-street,  Bedford-square,  offer  the  following  Prac- 
tical Works  as  indispensable  for  the  office-table: — The  late 
ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW’S  valuable  work  on  PRAC- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE  with  4,74 7 separate  articles  on 
Construction,  pointing  out  Defects  in  Buildings  and  Reme- 
dies ; 180  Wood  Cuts,  and  54  Specifications,  large  8vo. 
elegant  in  cloth  28s. ; one  extract  from  one  of  25  Reviews, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  real  value  of  this  book.  The 
Polytechnic  Journal  says,  “ We  believe  the  publication  of  so 
large  and  so  valuable  a mass  of  matter  connected  with  the 
details  of  Building,  which  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  given  to 
the  world,  to  be  altogether  unparalleled,  and  we  trust  it  will 
turn  out  as  profitable  to  himself  as  it  will  be  to  every  one 
who  makes  practical  use  of  it.” 

This  Day  is  Published. 

The  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  of  AWARDS  and  CERTI- 
FICATES under  the  New  Building  Act  (this  ought  to  be  in 
every  Architect  and  Builder’s  Office,  price  4s.  fid.) — N.  B. 
Just  Imported  from  Paris,  an  entire  New  Work  on  Carpentry, 
several  Hundred  Plates  of  Roofs  and  Details,  Large  Folio, 
il.  4s. ; also  Modern  Shop  Fronts  of  Paris  complete, 
31. 13s.  6d.,  or  in  Parts  8s.  6d. ; also  the  Houses  of  Paris  and 
its  Environs,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  and  300  plates  in  out- 
line ; also  a new  and  the  latest  Works  on  Heat,  price 
21.  12s.  6d. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery Ar- 

rival in  England  of  the  OHIO  MELODISTS.— These 
extraordinary  quartette  singers  and  personators  of  Nigger 
eccentricity  perform  at  this  Institution  every  evening  at 
9 o'clock.  Les  PetitesDanseuscs  Anglaiscs  continue  to 
receive  unbounded  applause  in  their  elegant  divertissement. 
A Concert  every  evening,  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick: 
Vocalists — Miss  Pearse,  Mrs.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Binge. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  Major  Beniowski  on  his  New  Invention  of  Print- 
ing for  the  Blind  from  usual  types,  at  3 o’clock.  Microscope, 
Chioraatrope,  and  Dissolving  Views,  daily.  Admission  Is. 
Schools  half  price. 


Novelties  of  extreme  inter- 
est and  INFORMATION  at  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.  Scenes  in  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory form  a part  of  an  entirely  new  series  of  Dissolving 
Views.  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  Men,  in  the 
Sikh  Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by  the 
opaque  microscope.  Also,  Portraits  of  Sir  H.  Hardingc,  and 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale.  The  Physioscope  and  Chroma- 
trope,  with  new  and  beautiful  variations.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  novelties  at  work  are  Macintosh’s  Rotary 
Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine,  for  ascend- 
ing and  descending  Inclined  Planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedian 
Railway,  an  Envelope  Cutting  Machine,  Wood’s  New 
Patent  Steam  Engine  Governor,  and  the  Atmospheric  Rail- 
way. Experiments  with  the  Diving  Bell  and  Diver.  Lec- 
tures on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant 
experiments.  Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price.  A brief 
description  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  from  Notes  by  a Nine 
Years’  Resident,  presented  to  the  visitors. 


London  : Printed  by  Chablks  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-strcet.  Pen- 
tonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of 
J.  He  H.  Cox,  Brotheri,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-thc-Fields,  in  the  same  County: 
and  published  by  the  said  Chaslis  Wyman,  at  the  office  of  "Tit* 
Boildss,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday,  May  2,  1846, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  immediately,  a £ood  practical 

Draughtsman,  used  to  designing  Railway  Works  ; 
salary  two  guineas  per  week.— Apply  by  letter,  post  paid, 
enclosing  testimonials,  to  W.  H.  E.,  Post  Office,  Stirling. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND 
PAINTERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser  a SITUA- 
TION as  Foreman  of  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  and 
Painters.  Hns  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  branches. 
The  highest  testimony  for  ability  nod  sobriety  can  be  given. 
— Address  M.  R.,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


WANTED,  by  a Person  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  General  Building  Business,  Squar- 
ing Quantities,  making  Estimates,  Land  Surveying,  &c.,  a 
SITUATION,  either  with  a Builder  or  Engineer.  Has  been 
employed  on  railway  works. — Address  to  A.  H.,  Mr.  Hob- 
craft,  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  Princes-street,  Soho. 
N.B.  No  objection  to  go  abroad 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  by  a Man  who  perfectly  under- 
stands drawing,  and  capable  of  getting  out  all 
sorts  of  drawing  connected  with  buildings,  a situation  as 
foreman,  or  in  a builder’s  office.  Can  set  out  all  sorts  of 
joiner’s  work,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  its 
construction.  Can  measure,  keep  accounts,  &c.  Reference 
if  required. — Address  A.  F.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  No. 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a well-educated  Youth  are 
desirous  of  apprenticing  him  to  a Carpenter  and 
Builder,  where  he  will  have  the  opportunity,  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  of  being  in  the  counting-house  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  keeping  accounts,  planning,  and  esti- 
mating.—Apply  to  Mr.  SPINCELY,  24,  Goodge-street,  Fitz- 
roy-square. — N.B.  Premium  according  to  circumstances. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS,  OR  BUILDERS’  FORE- 
MEN. 

A MIDDLE  AGED  MAN,  of  good  ad- 
dress and  appearance,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
direct  workmen  in  the  several  building  trades,  is  required  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a building  in  the  country  which 
will  be  commenced  immediately. — Apply  by  letter,  post- 
paid, containing  testimonials  or  references  and  full  particu- 
lars of  employment  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  A.  B.,  Bur- 
ton’s Wharf,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting,  Drawing  Sections, 
Use  of  Instruments,  &c.,  practically  Taught. 

AN  ENGINEERING  SURVEYOR,  who 

has  a line  to  survey  this  season,  is  now  devoting  his  time 
to  the  INSTRUCTION  of  gentlemen  for  railway  surveyors 
and  levellers,  guaranteeing  prodciency.  References  to  pupils. 
Terms  three  guineas,  field  practice  and  use  of  instruments 
included. — Apply,  if  personally,  between  5 and  10  f.m.,  to 
G.  T.,  117,  Park-street,  Camdcn-town. 


TO  the  Parents  of  a Strong:  Country  Youth. 

An  advantageous  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  as 
a general  Marble  and  Stone  Mason,  either  ns  an  apprentice 
or  to  be  articled  for  four  or  five  years.  The  Advertiser  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  turning  lathe,  a good  selection  of  archi- 
tectural books  and  models,  and  resides  within  a short  distance 
of  a mechanic’s  institution. — Address,  p.  p.,  to  E.  L.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  or  personal  application  to  Mr.  LIPS- 
COMB, Stationer,  20,  Charles  .street,  Euston-squarc,  St. 
Pancras. — N.B.  “ The  Builder  ” regularly  taken  in. 


BUILDING. 

A GENTLEMAN  Twenty-six  Years  of 

age,  exclusively  brought  up  to  the  profession,  who 
has  just  finished  his  improvement  under  one  of  the  first 
firms  in  town,  and  is  qualified  from  his  extensive  experience 
for  a situation  requiring  talent,  responsibility,  and  confi- 
dence ; wishes  to  meet  with  a similar  engagement.  The 
most  respectable  testimonials,  references,  ample  security, 
and  drawings  produced.  A comfortable  situation,  and  not 
salary  the  object. — Address,  L.  V.,  28,  Seymour-place, 
Bryanstone-square,  London. 


Partnership. — a Person  of  pood  ad- 
dress and  persevering  business  habits,  wishes  to  In- 
vest the  sum  of  500/.  or  more,  in  some  old-established  busi- 
ness where  his  active  services  would  be  required,  and  which 
would  ensure  him  an  income  of  (not  less)  than  200/.  per  an- 
num ; full  particulars  with  real  name  and  address  to  Mr. 
HENRY  LOUTHAM,  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Gilling- 
ham-strect,  Pimlico.  The  utmost  scrutiny  will  be  ob- 
served. 


EIGHT  ROOMED  HOUSE. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  Eight-roomed  House 

with  wash-house  and  every  other  convenience  ; sub- 
stantially built  and  well  tenanted. — Apply  to  A.  B.,  4, 
Milton-terrace,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Pimlico. 


TO  BE  SOLD  by  Private  Contract,  the 

entire  Plant  of  a Private  Brewery  ; consisting  of  a 
120  gallon  copper,  mash  tun, liquor  back,  under  back,  cooler, 
and  other  requisites. — Apply  to  Mr.  W.  PICKERING, 
Builder,  Battersea  Rise.  Surrey. 


ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— OPENING  OF  THE 
RAILROAD. 

ELIGIBLE  Freehold  Buildinp  Ground 

for  Sale.  This  fashionable  town,  which  has  required 
nothing  but  a railroad  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  kingdom,  will  in  another  month  or  two  have  one  opened 
from  Brighton,  bv  which  the  journey  from  London  will  be 
accomplished  in  three  hours,  and  a demand  in  consequence 
will  arise  for  houses  of  all  classes. — Applyto  Mr.  BEDDOES, 
South  Lodge,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


CARCASES  AT  GROUND  RENTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  little  more  than  the  value 

of  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand,  SIX  WELL- 
BUILT  CARCASES,  either  altogether  or  singly,  in  a fine 
and  picturesque  situation  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  close  to  a railway  station.  Persons  desirous  of  an  ad- 
vantageous investment  will  find  this  a good  opportunity. 
Also  a commodious  VILLA  RESIDENCE,  on  the  same 
estate,  quite  ready  for  occupation,  and  with  or  without  land. 
Apply  to  W.  J.  R.  CHIDLEY,  6,  Guildhall  Chambers, 
Basinghall-strcet. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare!"  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


HYTHE,  KENT.— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninety-nineyears,  on  Building- 
Leases,  several  PLOTS  of 'FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  and  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel. 
Hythe  is  the  nearest  Sea-port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgatc  and  Folkstone,  and  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  others,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr. 
DANGERFIRLD’S  Offices,  Hythe,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  W.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Penton-grove,  Pentonvilie.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  Buildings  if  required 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

GROUND  TO  LET  on  Building  Leases, 

for  a term  of  Ninety-nine  Years  (Land-tax  redeemed) 
desirably  situate  ot  Holloway.  Middlesex. — For  particulars, 
apply  at  Formosa  Cottage,  Comwall-place,  Holloway,  or  44, 
Paternoster-row. 

TO  BUILDERS.— NOTTING-H1LL,  NEAR 
ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH. 

FREEHOLD  LAND,  Land  tax  redeemed, 

TO  BE  LET  in  this  favourite  and  healthy  spot.  This 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  houses  of  a large  class ; it  is 
thought  some  of  a smaller  size  will  readily  let.  Terms  offered 
arc  low.  An  old  building  to  he  pulled  down  and  disposed  of 
to  any  one  taking  ground. — Inquire  of  Mr.  BILES,  Norland 
Brick  Field,  Notting-hill. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! 1 IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! I com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  1 — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11.  Regent’s-viHas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BREWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
Freehi  Id  Building  Ground,  Brixton. 

MR.  SPE  ARM  VN  instrnctwl  to  LET 
several  Plots  of  BUILOING  GROUND,  including 
a very  clegible  corner  piece,  eminently  adapted  for  a public- 
house,  for  which  a license  might  he  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty, the  neighbourhood  requiring  accommodation  of  the 
kind,  and  for  several  detached  and  semi-detached  villa 
residences,  situate  contiguous  to  the  Brixton  road,  in  a new, 
populous,  and  rapidly  improving  neighbourhood.  Lease  97 
years. — Further  particulars  on  application  to  Mr.  SPEAR- 
MAN, Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  77,  Old  Broad-street ; or 
to  Mr.  BLENKARN  STOCKWELL,  Park-road,  Brixton, 
who  will  shew  the  land. 


TO  LET,  EIGHT  ACRES  OF  LAND, 

beautifully  situated,  having  a frontage  of  about  600 
feet,  overlooking  a splendid  park  of  deer,  and  a similar 
length  of  frontage  open  to  fine  undulated  down,  periodically 
covered  with  corn,  «tc.,  &c.  The  plot  in  question  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  the  erection  of  eight  or  ten  villas,  being 
a fine,  high,  and  dry  chalk  soil,  with  excellent  water  beneath. 
Cbarshalton  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  in 
England,  abounding  with  trout  streams  in  every  direction. 
There  is  not  a gentleman's  residence  of  any  description 
empty  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a railway  station  (on  the 
Epsom  Atmospheric  Line)  will  be  immediately  completed 
close  to  the  village.  — Further  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  JAMES  WALTER  FRANCIS,  House 
and  Land  Agent,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MR.  FREDERICK  INDERMAUR  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  May 
13,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  at  his  Warehouse,  No.  40,  Lant- 
street,  Borough,  a sale  not  being  permitted  on  the  premises; 
a large  quantity  of  capital  20  feet,  18,  16,  14,  12,  8,  6,  and 
4 feet  yellow  and  white  plank,  and  cut  deals,  scantling,  and 
pantile  laths  ; a quantity  of  feather  edge  boards,  and  sundry 
other  articles,  &c.— May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  Sale  anil 
Catalogues  had,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  71,  Union-street, 
Borough. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

Cabinet  Makers,  Coach  Builders,  Piano-Forte  Makers, 
Boat  Builders,  Carpenters,  Builders,  &c. 

Messrs,  skeen  and  leary  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  without  reserve,  at  Weston 
Wharf,  Edward-s’trcet,  Rcgent’s-park  Basin,  on  TUESDAY, 
12th  May,  1846,  and  at  No.  8,  Oxford-street,  on  WEDNES- 
DAY, I3th  May,  1846,  commencing  each  day  at  Eleven 
o’clock  precisely,  in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  wishing 
to  leave  the  business,  all  the  remaining  stock  in  trade  of  Mr. 
ROBERT  WARD,  Mahogany  and  Timber  Merchant,  and 
also  his  remaining  interest  in  the  Leases  of  the  Premises. 
The  Stock  consists  of  Spanish,  Honduras,  and  Cuba  maho- 
gany, in  logs,  planks,  boards,  and  veneers ; prime  dry  panel 
board,  rosewood,  American  ash,  English  oak,  lime  tree, 
wainscot,  oak  and  fir  scantling,  yellow  and  red  pine,  white 
and  yellow  deals  and  battens,  staves,  &c.  &c.  Chaise,  phae- 
ton, crane,  timber-carriage,  cart,  three  limber  trucks,  lour 
sets  of  cart  harness,  &c.  ‘Jo  be  viewed  two  days  previous 
to,  and  on  the  morning  of  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  op 
the  premises,  and  of  SKEEN  and  LEARY,  J5,  Old  Broad- 
street. 


THE  BUILDER 


Decorative-art  sociETY.-Tbe 

next  General  Meeting  will  take  place  at  No.  20, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  on  Wednesday  next.  A paper 
■'  On  Ornamental  Floorings  ” will  be  read,  and  specimens 
of  Parquetry,  Ac.,  exhibited. — Visitors'  tickets  may  be  ob- 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


PLUMBERS’  BRASS  WORK,  WATER- 

CLOSET  PUMPS,  &c.— These  articles  require  the 
greatest  attention  and  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  will  be 
found  superior  and  cheaper  than  at  any  other  manufactory. 
Best  Pan  Water  Closets,  32s.  ; 2$  Lift  Pumps  and  Planks, 
■il.  10s.  Od. ; 3-inch  Pumps,  5/.  10s.  Od. ; f-inch  Bib  Ball  and 
Stop  Cocks,  2s.  4d.  each,  and  every  article  in  this  branch 
equally  low.  Every  article  warranted. — Address,  THOS. 
MILLINGTON,  8",  Bishopsgate-street. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rpHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcek-strcct,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  -i/th  Geo.  111.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
ouse,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upor 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same 
can  be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  when- 
ever tfac  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have 
been  laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with 
a proper  client,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains 
into  sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  ana  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Commissioners  j and 
all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when  called 
on  to  support  theapplication  will  be  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their 
powers  arc  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made 
subservient  to  llie  purposes  of  that  Act.  The  execution  of 
such  works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor alpnc,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  makmg  of  any 
sewers  or  drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the 
parties  making  them  fiom  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MECHANICS. 

rpHE  COMMERCIAL  FOREIGNERS 

X aud  GENERAL  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Offices,  Bedford-house,  Fcathcrstone-huildings,  High 
Holborn. 

TRUSTEES. 

John  Peto,  Esq.,  Larke  Hall-lane,  Clapham. 

A.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Woodford. 

J.  Della  Torre,  Esq.,  70,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street. 

K.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  9,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 

President. —John  Peto,  Esq. 

Present  Entrance  Fee,  Bs.  6d. ; Subscriptions,  10s.  per 
month;  Shares,  120/. 

First  subscriptions  due  on  Thursday,  7th  May,  at  the 
offices. 

To  Builders  and  Mechanics  this  association  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  it  enabling  them  to  build  or  finish  houses,  and  ge- 
nerally to  acquire  property  without  any  outlay  of  their  own 
capital.  The  large  and  excessive  fines,  fees,  &c.,  which  the 
borrower  is  obliged  in  most  other  societies  to  pay,  being  in 
this  wholly  done  away  with,  the  borrower  being  only  answer- 
able  for  the  payment  of  his  subscriptions.  Amongst  other  im- 
portant advantages  it  will  be  found  in  this  society  there  is 
no  Redemption  Fee— no  Fine  on  Withdrawal— no  Bidding 
for  Shares— no  Deducting  of  Discount  from  amount  to  b< 

advanced — no  Postage  Fees — Reduced  Law  Charges no 

Excessive  Fines.  INTEREST  AT  FIVE  PER  CENT 
ALLOWED  ON  EVERY  PAYMENT.  Members  assisted 
to  purchase  at  auction  and  pay  deposit.  The  Directors  a 
gratuitously. 

Members  can  withdraw  the  whole  of  their  subscriptions  at 
any  time,  and  receive  interest  thereon  at  5/.  per  cent.  Females 
and  minors  may  become  members. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  and  shares  taken  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  offices  at  any  time  of  the  day  ; the  Solicitor, 
W.  A.  Rivolta,  Esq.,  44,  B loomsbury- square ; the  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Bray,  259,  High  Holborn  ; and  of  the  Manager,  5, 
Croshy  Hall  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street.  Prospectuses 
forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  one  postage  stamp. 

application  for  shares  and  advances  is  desirable. 
^ '$•,  lN  * eduqtay^M embers  Clm  pay  their  subscriptions  to  an  agent, 
- TTCiv  will  B*  paid  by  the  Association;  and  local  surveyors 
''toted.  Applications  for  appointment  as  surveyors 
_ _ Would  be  made  at  once. 

THOMAS  PAVEY,  Manager. 


WAG' 


Vl-Di 


GRAINING  AND  WRITING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

Offices,  11,  St.  Benet-place,  Gracechurch-strcet,  City,  and 
62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B,  Workmen  sent  to  any  pyt  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Crecd-lune,  Ludgatc-street. — A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-Ianc. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  aud  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  low  ering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT’  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  thou-  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Sic..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.— All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26 
LOMBARU-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a road-side 

business  of  thirty  years’  standing  in  the  above  line,  on 
account  of  the  recent  decease  of  the  principal,  in  a building 
neighbourhood,  near  the  city,  with  the  lease  of  a good  house, 
premises,  good. will,  fixtures,  materials,  and  immediate 
possession  may  be  bad. — Apply  by  letter,  pre-paid,  to  A.  J., 
care  of  Mr.  Snow,  37,  Goswell-road. 


CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS’  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  (in  consequence 

of  the  retirement  of  the  proprietor),  an  old-established 
first-class  business,  so  desirably  situated  as  to  command  the 
best  portion  of  the  trade  of  a very  extensive  and  highly  re- 
spectable neighbourhood  near  London.  The  business  pre- 
mises arc  most  convenient,  and  there  is  a good  residence 
attached. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  HUMPHREYS 
and  WALLEN,  No.  68,  Old  Broad-street. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 
FB^YLOR  anti  PACE  manufacture  every 
JL  description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE'S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Peter' s-alley. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Beed- 
ing.  It  is  How  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kiugsgate-street, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February, 

A Premium  of  5/.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  1846. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  in.Jd.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 


r 

— 

— 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  anil  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terras,  Cash  only. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  tiles,  &c. 

— The  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
and  sold  at  C.  JARVIS’S  old-established  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  6d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-strcet,  Leiccster-square,  London. 


OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  Cases 

as  imported.  Common,  Second.  Best. 

Under  1 ft.  0 in.  super- 1 3.  , 5 

ficial J 4 

t , *4 


1 ft.  0 

3 ft.  0 

4 ft.  6 
6 ft.  0 


3 ft.  0 it 

4 ft.  6 ii 
6 ft.  0 ir 
9 ft.  0 ii 


Si 


Si 


THOS.  MILLINGTON  has  always  a large  stock  in  hand, 
and  receives  weekly  large  supplies  : T.  M.  is  nearly  the  only 
real  importer.— Address,  Thos.  Millington,  87,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without.  London.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Plate,  Sheet, 
and  coloured  Window  Glass.  Manufacturers  of  Paints, Var- 
nishes, and  Colours. 

An  immense  stock  of  Varnish,  very  old,  &c. 

Fine  Oak  Varnish,  10s.  per  imp.  gal. 

Fine  Carriage ... . 12s. 

Fine  Copal 18s. 

Fine  Body  24s. 

No  charge  for  cans  if  taken  in  quantities  of  6 gallons. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying;  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-iquare,  near  Whitbrea  d’B  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


4d. 


6d. 


lOd. 


5d.  7d.  6d.  is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  lGs.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  I2s.  per  gross. 
Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6di.,  7d.,  8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  nnd  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  A c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Sclf-ncting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  Gin.  3ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  lGs.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven  t — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

bl.  bl.  15s.  61.  8s.  6/.  1 Os.  7/. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Bright  register,  stoves,  with 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Ornaments,  for  4/.  15s.,  cast  at 
GREEN  and  CONSTABLES,  36,  King  William-street,  five 
doors  from  London-bridge . 


THE  OXFORD  ROASTING  RANGE. 

THESE  RANGES  are  especially  suited  to 

Hotels,  Clubs,  and  large  Private  Families,  since  they 
combine  the  most  complete  facility  for  roasting  even  the 
largest  joints  with  great  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect  simpli- 
city of  management.  They  arc  manufactured  by 
J,  L.  BENIIAM  and  SONS, 

and  have  been  erected  by  them  in  the  kitchens  of  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; amongst  others  are  those 
of  the  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Foley, 
Sir  Edward  Baker,  Bart.,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Edward 
Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Attwood, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  II.  A.  Herbert,  Esq.,  T.  SI.  Goodlakc,  Esq., 
R.  .Marsham,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Rev.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
&c.,  Ac.,  and  also  at  the  Reform  Club  House. 

Hot  Plates,  Broiling  Stoves,  Ovens,  Hot  Closets,  Steam 
Cooking  Apparatus.  Ac.,  erected  in  town  or  country. 

BUILDINGS  HEATED  by  HOT  WATER  on  the  most 
secure  and  efficient  principles.— MANUFACTORY  and 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully  requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  ltilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  Ac.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  Ac. 

*„*  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  11  Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172, 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction ; and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1-I4th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  biidgcs  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


BIELEFELD’S  PAl’IER  MACIIE.— 

The  superiority  of  the  Papier  Mftchd  for  the  purposes 
of  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  is  now  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  it.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Papier  Mffchd  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Or- 
naments may  be  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern- 
books,  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs, 
price  1/. 

PICTURE  FRAMES  and  other  Articles  of  Furniture, 
either  gilt  or  in  imitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  An  illus- 
trated Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 

PATENT  QUAQUAVERSAI,  GLASS-STANDS  for  the 
toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
free  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
stands. 

At  the  works,  15,  Wellington-street  North,  Strand. 


jV/TIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Rest  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

”rey.  Goose  is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

...  . . . Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust, 

and  sT)N°LC,V(1,ry  i cril)tl0n  °,f„Bc,  jding’  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
anu  sun,  leather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

*»l»  »er  iHajfStg’c  Hogal  Ucttcrs  patent. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

nN  nr  With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

I 11E  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
•,nH  ir,iejti!rrt!  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Irebind.  It  has  'been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick  tlm  SMss 
S n’’  •'horcham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleucli’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  Ac.,  Ac.,  ‘and  (under 
iiirn  *aoilr  Yin!}0-'8^ 1 Agricu Rural  Society’s  House,  Ilanover-squarc  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS  LIGHTNESS 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY,  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  nn  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants’ 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT,  nan  is. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  j it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  Ac.  Manufactured  in 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument). 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 

ECONOMICAl  RABIATING  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 
anf^  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegant 
I™:™  ”i;h  rraniKM  ami  FIRE-IRONS,  ™ ,„il ' from  the  mo.t  r.chJchl  dc.igm , ju.t  competed 

*“  ‘•“e  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  their  much-improved  J comPletcd 

RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 

!ra£?  COmb!?e*he  U8,eful  a?d  ornamental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  a cheerful  fire  with  a clean  hearth 
warmth  throughout  the  apartment,  retain  the  heat  many  hours  after  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  and  are  adaDted 
for  generai  use.  P.  A K.  being  the  sole  manufacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  n select  style  with  first-rate  workmanshin 
They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  HEATING  BY  HOT  WAT FR  throuirh  P‘ 

combi  rung  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION;  being  the  most,  healthy,  .implead 


r other  large  Buildings  ; possessing  also  the  important  advantage  of  safety 
-o  arranged  as  to  warm  the  entire  of  a large  mansion  from  one  moderate 


adopted  for  warming  Mansions,  Halls,  Churches, 

from  fire,  and  freedom  from  dust  or  smell ; and 

fire,  without  excluding  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Grates. 

KITOHESruumME?  S'”*™”,  »»d  Tchitect.  Idrni.hod  ivilb  them. 

w“nn’ Co,i’  *>”"•  ^ *»i  sp-w 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

rPallvF^ik^™^rE;,TAn!?n?Lthe  additions  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  l.ospitablc-looking,  vet 
G cu’  tl,\at bavc  bfen  fitted  up  by  Plcrce  and  Kollc  of  Jermyn-street.  To  judge  from  the  verv 
hr°.Yn  °ot  by  the  fires  those  Grates  appear  to  combine  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  th? 
omamcnnt«Sinaire  > a*  healthful  .ventl  dtl°n  of  ‘he  open  fire.  These  Stove-Grates,  with  their  massive  fenders,  arcreaffv 
ornaments  to  Lloyd  s Rooms,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  1’ierce  and  Kolle.” -Momi/ig-  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1844  See  a so 
the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845,  * '■  c,Le  a,s0 

AaT.s  As  APP,YE1D  J?  Grates.— A few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  culogium  of  the  manner  in 
rn  lbiA  e*w±5nerUUaV  had  !‘CCn  doac  at,thc  ncw  K(>y;d  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admiral""  wiv 
ww l,ie  warming  and  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  their 
share  of  pra.se.  Ihcy  were  from  the  Messrs,  Pierce  and  Kolle,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid works 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  lor  his  new  mansion  at  Worsley  Hall,  wPhich  is  noiv  near 
archftlecn.rc:inrtrreWC  ' llVC.at  °/  L?,rd  Cn;'vc’  °"c  of  the  n,ost  Perlcct  specimens  of  the  easier  Elizabethan  style  of 
Rm,  H„lh  K\°i'lutry  aUolf°;.I',cnvale  Ha'>  a"d  Coolhurst,  in  Sussex  ; and  moreover  for  the  banqueting-roomof 
Beaufort  House.  All  these  Grates  exhibit  a correct  taste,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Maniifnrtiir»r«  in  » 

work^nfartwe6*150"^'^!4416' h“ve  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  he  wished  that  such  exquis'itc 
*°.r  H , f i i ,r-e  8e"erally  exhibited  for  awhile,  or  ably  lithographed,  that  the  Public  might  possess  some  more  accurate 


and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1845. 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 
No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


THE  PANS1IBANON  XROXH  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES',  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tip  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epcrgnes,  Ac.  Ac.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  A COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster , and  srfd  at  their  warehouses-Eart- 
■street  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  W harf,  Chelsea  ; Bell  s Wharf, 
Pad-li’ngton  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regen t’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
Btone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


BLUNDELL’S  STUCCO  PAINT — An 

article  perfectly  resembling  stone  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  outside  of  buildings,  has  long  been 
a desideratum.  This  STUCCO  PAINT  possesses  the  neces- 
sary qualities.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  walls,  resists  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  glossy 
appearance  of  Oil  Paint.  It  is  laid  on  mixed  with  rain  or 
pure  river  water,  and  can  be  made  to  any  required  shade  or 
stone  colour.  Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Inventors,  BLUNDELL,  SPENCE,  and  Co., 
Paint  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  69,  Upper  Thames-street, 
London  ; and  at  their  Colour  Works.  Hull. 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  he  given. 
To  he  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  thepositivc  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
StoDe  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  cither  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
he  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimer  a miy  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  partof  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proot  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the'best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

Tw.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Published  this  day,  in  svo.  with  an  Engraving, 
price  Is.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  KENTISH  RAG 

STONES.  By  J.  WHICHORD,  Jun.,  Architect. 
John  Weale,  59,  High  Holbom. 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LA  XT  ON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  Weale,  High  Holbom ; Simpkin,  Marshal,  and  Co., 
Groombridge  and  Sons,  and  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row, and  Hebert,  Cheapside. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-nw,  Ncw-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  Tel erences  and  testi- 
mouixls  of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
alreaiy  done  can  be  had. 


i>S  ftrr  SjjfeffibalS  Kosat 
fflajretijs  Patent 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  lias  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty's  Dock-yards,  at  tlie  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
asitmaybelaid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  Cornhill,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  4s.  sewed, 

NOTES  of  the  TRIAL,  HEARING,  and 

JUDGMENT  of  the  cause  between  W.  E.  Newton 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  Letters-Patcnt,  for  Improvements  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Boxes  for  the  Axletrees  of  Locomotive  Engines  and 
Carriages,  and  for  the  Bearings  or  Journals  of  Machinery  in 
general ; and  also,  for  Improvements  in  oiling  and  lubricating 
the  same.  Inventor,  ISAAC  BABBITT,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Sole  Agents,  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge 
Y'ard  Chambers,  Bucklersbury. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co,  65,  Cornhill. 

CHURCH  NEEDLE. WORK. 

Just  Published,  4to.,  price  12s.,  or  free  by  post  13s.  6d.,  in 
exchange  for  a Post-office  order, 

The  book  ..f  symbols  for  church 

NEEDLE-WORK,  containing  32  Patterns,  Symbo- 
lical and  Ornamental,  with  various  borderings  to  correspond. 
This  is  not  a volume  of  letter-press,  giving  a mere  verbal  de- 
scription of  the  designs  required,  but  the  patterns  them- 
selves, all  drawn  on  checked  or  squared  paper,  ready  to  the 
worker’s  hand.  The  book  contains  materials  for  the  com- 
plete decoration  of  a church. 

London:  Wilks,  186,  Regent-street. 


T.ie  Architect,  Engineer,  Builder,  and  Student’s  Library  of 
Reference  for  the  Office. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  ami  Co.,  106,  Great 

RussclI-strcet,  Bedford-square,  offer  the  following  Prac- 
tical Works  as  indispensahlc  for  the  office-table: — The  late 
ALFRED  BARTHOLOMEW'S  valuaole  work  on  PRAC- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE  with  4,74/  separate  nrticles  on 
Construction,  pointing  out  Defects  in  Buildings  and  Reme- 
dies ; 180  Wood  Cuts,  and  54  Speci6cations,  large  8vo. 
elegant  in  cloth  28s.  ; one  extract  from  one  of  25  Reviews, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  real  value  of  this  hook.  The 
Polytechnic  Journal  says,  “ We  believe  the  publication  of  so 
large  and  so  valuable  a mass  of  matter  connected  with  the 
details  of  Building,  which  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  given  to 
the  world,  to  be  altogether  unparalleled,  and  wc  trust  it  will 
turn  out  as  profitable  to  himself  as  it  will  he  to  every  one 
who  makes  practical  use  of  it.” 

This  Day  is  Published. 

The  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  of  AWARDS  and  CERTI- 
FICATES under  the  New  Building  Act  (this  ought  to  be  in 
every  Architect  and  Builder’s  Office,  price  4s.  6d.) — N.  B. 
Just  Imported  from  Paris,  an  entire  New  Work  on  Carpentry, 
several  Hundred  Plates  of  Roofs  and  Details,  Large  Folio, 
41.  4s. ; also  Modern  Shop  Fronts  of  Paris  Complete, 
31. 13s.  6d.,  or  in  Parts  8s.  6d. ; also  the  Houses  of  Paris  and 
its  Environs,  Plans,  Sections,  Details,  and  300  plates  in  out- 
line ; also  a new  and  the  latest  Work?  on  Heat,  price 
2 1.  12s.  6d. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  fid.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurioua 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte  had  been  specificdfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  "Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  1.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


BRICK  MACHINE. 

JONES’S  PATENT  MACHINE  is 

acknowledged  by  old-experienced  workmen  to  turn  out 
far  superior  Bricks  to  what  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Expedition  and  cheapness  guaranteed.  They  are  moulded 
stitfer,  put  in  the  walls  at  once  to  dry,  and  will  bear  two  high 
a day.  So  that  nearly  double  the  quantity  is  in  process  of 
drying,  and  consequently  less  covering  required.  Contracts 
for  brick-making,  by  machines,  entered  into,  and  licenses 
granted. — Apply  to  EDW.  JONES,  Queen’s  Wharf,  King’s- 
road,  Camden  Town. 


London  : Primed  by  CnAKi.it? 
Penlonville,  in  the  County  of  Midi 
of  J.  A II.  Cox,  Brothcrr,  /4  & 75 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  GIlcs- 


t man,  of  40,  Cumming-strcct, 
tex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office 
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AOVEPvTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  MASONS. 

To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  conduct  public 
works,  and  has  athorough  knowledge  of  drawings,  a liberal 
salary  will  be  given. — Address,  A.  77,  Post-office,  Bristol. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Temple  Bar,  or  Holborn,  a Spot  of  Ground,  on  long 
lease  or  freehold,  for  the  erection  of  a place  of  worship. 
— Apply  before  the  end  of  this  month,  to  D.  E.,  5,  Sumner- 
street,  Southwark. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a respectable  middle-aged 

Man  as  CLERK,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
routine  of  a Builder’s  Office,  including  drawing,  measuring, 
and  making  out  estimates.  Satisfactory  references  will  be 
required. — Apply  to  Mr.  E.  SMITH,  Builder,  Oldswinford, 
Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 


WANTED,  a Situation  by  a Person  who 
has  been  experienced  with  steam-engines  and  ma- 
chinery, and  millwright’s  work  in  general,  cither  in  a brewery, 
saw-mill,  or  factory  : can  be  well  recommended  from  his  late 
employer. — Address  A.  W.,  30,  Shaftesbury-plucc,  Alders- 
gate-street. 


TO  SMITHS  AND  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  a Situation  as  FOREMAN, 

or  Working  Foreman,  by  a Man  of  good  character, 
who  practically  understands  smiths’  work ; who  has  been 
employed  as  Fireman  in  his  last  situation  eight  years  by  one 
of  the  principal  builders  in  London. — Address  to  11.  S.,  care 
of  Mr.  Cox,  58,  High-street,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Middle-aged  Person  of 

long  practice,  "as  Foreman  of  Masons,  competent 
of  undertaking  the  management  of  the  business  ; no  objec- 
tion either  in  Town  or  Country.  A permanent  situation 
■would  be  required.— Apply  to  E.  J.,  at  Mr.  English’s, 
Leather-seller,  Hatton  Wall,  Hatton  Garden. 

TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  by  Messrs.  NEALE  and 

WILSON,  Builders,  Grantham, Twenty  JOINERS. 
Good  and  steady  workmen,  possessing  a sufficient  stock  of 
proper  tools,  may  meet  with  employment  without  the' least 
chance  of  delay  for  two  years. — Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
above  firm  in  Grantham. 

Grantham,  May  6,  1846. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  &c.  v . 

WANTED,  a Situation,  by  a middle-aged 

Man  of  respectable  connection,  as  FOREMAN  in 
a BUILDING  BUSINESS,  or  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a business  for  a widow,  or  any  gentleman.  The 
Advertiser  has  been  sis  years  foreman  in  town,  where  the 
business  has  been  left  to  his  charge ; i3  well  versed  in 
drawings,  taking  quantities,  and  malting  estimates,  &c.  &c. 
Will  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  his  employer. — Address 
B.  c.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.”— Wo  objection  to  town  or 
country. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

PARTNERS!! I P.— A Gentleman,  aged  24, 

is  desirous  of  a Partnership  either  in  town  or  country : 
the  latter  preferred.  All  communications  deemed  strictly 
confidential.  The  most  unexceptionable  references  given 
and  required. — Address  X.  V.  Z.,  29.  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  FOREMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  SUM  of  FIVE  POUNDS  will  be 

given  to  any  person  who  ran  ensure  the  Advertiser 
(who.  is  by  trade  a Joiner),  employment  for  Twelve  Months 
in  a good  Shop.  N.  B.  Wages  according  to  ability. — Address 
post-paid,  to  A.  Z.,  36,  South-street,  Manchester-square. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

a place  as  an  APPRENTICE  in  the  above  line,  where 
good  work  is  done.  Apply  to  J.  LANGSTON,  Cranfield, 
Newport  Pagnell,  Berks. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS.  &c. 

A PERSON  about  39  Years  of  Age,  that 

thoroughly  understands  every  Branch  in  the  above 
Line,  wishes  to  take  the  management  of  a Business  in 
Town  or  Country,  or  a Foreman’s  Place.  Writes  a good 
hand,  and  throughly  understands  Book-keeping ; can  have 
the  best  of  references.  Direct  to  the  Post-office,  Blandford- 
street,  Manchester-square.  to  A.  B. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

experience  in  the  above  business,  is  desirous  of  en- 
gaging himself  with  a plasterer  for  a large  portion  of  bis 
time.  He  is  of  very  steady  habits,  and  his  character  will 
bear  the  strictest  inquiries. — Address  W.  F.  R-,  8,  Earl- 
street,  Kensington. 


PARTNERSHIP  IN  THE  IRONMONGERY  AND 
STONE  TRADE. 

THE  ADVERTISER  is  desirous  of  a 
PARTNER,  with  capital,  to  join  him  in  a profitable 
3nd  increasing  business.  The  present  income  offers  ample 
inducement,  irrespective  of  the  extended  trade  which  in- 
creased capital  would  secure. — Applications,  stating  amount 
of  capital  at  command,  to  be  addressed  to  C.  W.,  care  of 
Messrs.  Barber  and  Andrewes,  65,  John-street,  Fitzroy- 
square. 


A CARPENTER,  who  has  held  the  situa- 
tion of  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN  to  an  extensive 
Builder  for  upwards  of  the  last  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  had  the  management  of  several  large  jobs,  and 
thereby  has  acquired  a good  practical  knowledge  in  the 
different  branches  required  in  building,  would  wish  to  engage 
himself  to  an  Architect  or  gentleman  who  may  require  a man 
in  that  capacity. — Address  to  U.  V.,  Post  Office,  opposite 
the  Orphan  School,  City-road. 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

to  BOOL  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required. — Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russcll-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 


TO  HOUSE  AGENTS,  &c. 

A LARGE  HOUSE  is  required  for  the 

purposes  of  a Charitable  Institution,  within  a circuit 
of  half  a mile  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a suitable  room  for  a Hall,  and  numerous  bed- 
rooms, ’with  proper  offices,  yard,  and  outbuildings ; the 
situation,  es  to  thoroughfare  not  important.  One  of  the 
large  mansions  built  in  the  last  or  previous  century,  now 
generally  let  into  tenements  or  for  warehouses,  would  be 
most  desirable.  Application,  with  full  particulars  of  rent 
and  outgoings,  to  he  made  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four 
o’clock,  to  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  No.  1,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 


HYTHE,  KENT.— TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  for  Ninety-nine  years,  on  Building; 

Leases,  several  PLOTS  of 'FREEHOLD  LAND, 
most  pleasantly  situate,  fronting  the  sea,  and  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  aud  extensive  view  of  the  British  Channel. 
Hytlie. is  the  nearest  Sea-port  Town  to  London  on  the  line 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  where  Trains  are  continually 
running  to  and  from  London.  It  is  well  known  for  the 
beauties  of  its  scenery,  walks,  and  drives.  Its  beach  is  very 
fine,  and  the  Bathing  of  the  first  description.  The  distance 
is  short  from  Sandgate  and  Folkstonc,  and  very  numerous 
applications  are  continually  being  made  for  houses  by  fami- 
lies of  distinction  and  others,  who,  at  present,  cannot  be 
accommodated.  — For  plans  and  particulars  apply  at  Mr. 
DANGERFIELD’S  Offices,  Hythc,  or  Ashford,  Kent;  or 
to  \V.  F.  EAST,  Esq.,  Penton-grove,  Pentonvillc.  Money 
would  be  advanced  upon  Mortgage  of  buildings  if  required 


CONTRACTS. 

ASHBOURNE  UNION  WORKHOUSE.— TO 
BUILDERS. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Delivery  of  Tenders, 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  the  Ashbourne 

Poor  Law  Union  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that 
they  have  EXTENDED  THE  TIME  fur  the  Delivery  of 
Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  the  New  Workhouse  until 
Friday,  the  29th  day  of  Mav  next.  The  Plans  and  Speci- 
fications arc  now  lying  for  the  inspection  of  parties,  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Friar-gate, 
Derby,  where  a'l  further  information  will  be  obtained. 

RICHARD  HOLLAND,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 
Ashbourne,  May  9,  13  ifi. 


PLANS,  &c„  FOR  BUILDING  A NEW  WORKHOl'SE. 

1.  Canning  Place,  Kensington,  Mav  12,  1310. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— The  Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  are  desirous  of  receiving  Plans,  &c.,  for  the 
erection  of  a Workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  400 
inmates,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  g,000L,  on  ground  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Foster,  In  Wright’s  Lane.  Kensington, 
Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  giving  the  figured  heights 
of  Stories  and  dimensions,  upon  a scale  of  l-8th  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  together  with  a Specifica  ion  and  Estimate,  each 
to  be  distinguished  by  a cypher,  to  be  referred  tj  in  a sealed 
Letter  (to  accompany  the  plans)  containing  the  name  of  the 
Candidate,  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  June 
next,  addressed  to  the  Clerk,  to  the  Board  at  hi;  OSLje, 
No.  l.  Canning  Place.  Kensington  New  Town,  where  a 
Plan  or  the  site  for  the  proposed  Building,  and  a written 
Stater  *tu  containing  further  particulars,  may  be  seen, 
■the  Board  of  Guardians  will  adjudicate  on  the  said  Plans, 
&c.,  on  the  16th  day  of  June  next.  The  Plan  selected  hy 
the  Guardians  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  The  Architect  whose  Plan  shall  be 
approved,  will  be  employed  to  erect  the  Workhouse  upon 
the  usual  per  centage  ; or  if  not  so  employed,  will  receive  a 
premium  of  SOI. ; and  the  Architect  whose  plan  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  second  in  merit  will 
receive  a premium  of  20/.  The  accepted  Plans  are  to.  bo 
the  property  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDEUS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Srnart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics'  Magazine,”  No.  1172- 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  l-14th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre;  hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


PATENT  WOOD  CARVING  OFFICE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  Method  of 
producing  Wood  Carvings  beg  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  444,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENN1NG 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-iun-fielcb. 


THE  BUILDER 


QUICK  DISPOSAL  OF  HOUSE  AND  LANDED 
PROPERTY. 

BY  means  of  an  Extensive  and  Classified 

Buying  Connection,  to  whom  we  can  immediately 
offer  what'  mar  be  placed  in  our  bands,  we  effect  Sales  of 
Property  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  as  we  make  no  charge 
until  a sale  is  effected,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  proprietors 
of  house  and  landed  property,  desirous  of  selling,  to  register 
such  with  us,  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneefs  and 
Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklcrsbury. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER9. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  from  the  Freeholder, 
for  a term  of  99  years,  an  eligible  PLOT  of  GROUND 
in  Harlington-street,  Waterloo^road,  hating  a frontage  of 
gt  feet,  land-tax  redeemed.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS,  3,  Freaerick’s-plaee,  Old 


RIVER  FRONTAGE— ROTHERHITHE. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  the  whole  or  part 

of  DURAND’S  WHARF,  Trinity-street,  Rothcrhithc. 
The  above  property  contains  about  5 acres,  has  a river  front- 
age recently  erected  of  nearly  600  feet,  with  a good  depth  of 
water.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  SEIL 
GER,  of  Rotherhithc ; Messrs.  EVERS  FIELD  and  HORNE, 
of  No.  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westminster,  ar.d  Coal  Ex- 
change, Lower  Thames-street,  or  to  Mr.  LLOYD,  Assistant 
Surveyor,  Atlas  Assurance  Office,  Cheapside. 


CARCASES  AT  GROUND  RENTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  little  more  than  the  value 

of  the  ground  upon  which  they  stand,  SIX  WELL- 
BUILT  CARCASES,  either  altogether  or  singly,  in  a fine 
and  picturesque  situation  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  close  to  a railway  station.  Persons  desirous  of  an  ad- 
vantageous investment  will  find  this  a good  opportunity. 
Also  a commodious  VILLA  RESIDENCE,  on  the  same 
estate,  quite  ready  for  occupation,  and  with  or  without  land. 
Apply  to  W.  J.  R,  CHIDLEY,  6,  Guildhall  Chambers, 
Basinghall-street. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11.  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS.— EARL’S-COURT,  KENSINGTON, 

rjio  BE  LET  on  Building;  Leases,  for  a 


FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY 
TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD  in  Lots,  pursuant  to  an 

Order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a cer- 
tain cause  of  Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismore,  with  the 
approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  said  court  at  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee  House,  Holborn,  in 
the  month  of  June  next,  a FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  consist- 
ing of  27  acres  of  building-ground,  known  as  the  Gospel 
Oak  Field  and  Five  Acre  Field,  situate  between  Kentish 
Town  and  Hampstead,  and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  and  the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton. 
Also,  a rent  charge  in  perpetuity  of  100/.  per  annum  from 
the  chapel  and  burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hampstead-rosd.  Also,  a PLOT 
OF  GROUND  in  the  Hampstead-road,  containing  the  reser- 
voir and  premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and  now  on 
lease  to  the  said  company  for  an  unexpired  term  of  916  years, 
at  a clear  rent  of  200/.  per  amitttn. — Particulars  and  condi- 
tions of  stile  may  shorlly  he  had  at  the  said  Master’s  Cham- 
bers, Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane ; of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  13,  King’s-road, 
Gray’s  Inn;  and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  aud 
LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Leicester-square. 
WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co. 

King’s-road,  Gray's  Inn. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Absolute  Sale. — To  Builders  and  others. — Carcasses  of  Four 
Houses,  Chepstow-place,  Westbourne-green. 

MESSRS.  BROOKS  and  GREEN  have 

received  instructions  from  the  Mortgagees  in  Trust 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  (heir  Estate  Auction  Gallery,  28, 
Old  Bond-street,  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  at  1,  the  roofed-in 
CARCASSES  of  FOUR  HOUSES,  of  handsome  architec- 
tural elevation,  most  desirably  situate,  in  a respectable  and 
rapidly  increasing  neighbourhood,  adjacent  to  Hydc-park 
and  Kensington-gardens  ; held  on  lease,  at  a ground-rent  of 
10/.  per  annum  each. — Particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
GRAY  and  BERRY,  Solicitors,  12,  Grove-place,  Lisson- 
grovc;  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadncedle-street ; and  of 
Messrs.  BROOKS  and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors, 
and  Auctioneers,  28,  Old  Bond-street. 


Term  of  99  Years,  a very  desirable  piece  of  Freehold 
Land,  land-tax  redeemed,  containing  about  184  acres,  situate 
at  the  east  side  of  Pembroke- square,  and  communicating 
with  the  Kensington-road  by  Earl-street,  Newland-street, 
and  Phillimore-terrace.  Particulars  of  the  terms  of  letting, 
plans  of  the  property,  and  every  other  information  may  be 
obtained  of  B,  FERRY,  Esq.,  Architect,  No.  7,  Bedford- 
street,  Bedford-square ; G.  MAIR,  Esq,,  Architect,  No.  18, 
Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square,  and  Messrs.  BOLTON, 
MERRIMAN,  and  DUNNING,  25,  Austin  Friars. 


TO  LIME  AND  CEMENT  MERCHANTS. 
rpO  BE  LET*  on  Lease,  an  extensive 
I WHARF  and  PREMISES  in  the  King's  Road,  Cam- 


BR1CKF1ELD— SYDENMAM.  KENT.— To  Brickmakers, 
Builders,  and  others. 

Messrs,  beckwith  and  salmon 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  Garraway’son  TUES- 
DAY, May  19th,  at  Twelve,  a Lease  for  Seven  Years  from 
Midsummer  next,  of  a valuable  Brickfield  at  Bell  Green, 
Sydenham,  about  a mile  from  the  Forest  Hill,  and  Syden- 
ham Stations  on  the  Croydon  Railway.  It  is  in  complete 
working  order,  in  extent  about  Six  Acres  and  a Half,  con- 
tains very  superior  clay  and  capable  of  making  Three  Mil- 
lions per  Season,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  erected 
thereon  are  two  workmen’s  cottages.  Will  be  sold  subject 
to  a Rent  of  40/.  per  annum,  and  a royalty  of  2s.  per 
thousand. — Maybe  viewed,  and  particulars  had  of  G.  W. 
HUSSEY,  Fsq.,  Solicitor,  85,  Queen-street,  Cheapside;  at 
GARRA WAY’S.j  and  at  the  Auctioneers’  Offices,  25,  Buck- 
lersbury. 


e King’s  Road,  Cam 

den  Town,  having  a Frontage  of  187  feet  on  the  Regent’s 
Canal.  A large  Trade  in  the  above  Articles  has  been  carried 
on  upon  the  Premises  for  many  years,  and  an  extensive 
Connexion  formed,  of  which  the  incoming  Tenant  will  have 
the  advantage.  The  Premises  comprise  a spacious  Manu- 
factory, Warehouse,  Sheds,  Mill  House,  Drying  Kilns, 
Counting  House,  Stabling,  &c.  Sic.  The  whole  enclosed 
by  high  Brick  Walls  and  Folding  Gates,  opening  into  the 
main  Road.— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  BROWN 
and  ROBERTS,  Surveyors,  22,  Th’rogmorton-street. 


Votes  for  the  County. — Freehold  Building  Ground,  Two- 
waters,  Herts,  contiguous  to  the  Birmingham  Railway 
Station  at  Boxmoor  and  the  market  town  of  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. 

Messrs,  brooks  and  green  have 

received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
the  Bell  Inn.  Two-waters,  on  Thursday.  May  2t,  at  12 
o’clock,  highly  desirable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
GROUND  on  the  Manor  Farm,  having  excellent  frontages, 
and  offering  eligible  investments  for  builders  and  large  or 
small  capitalists.  Through  the  formation  of  the  Birming- 
ham Railway  with  its  station  at  Boxmoor,  and  the  conse- 
quent facilities  for  travelling,  the  applications  for  residences 
and  apartments  for  families  have  been  so  numerous,  that  ex- 
tensive building  operations  have  been  most  successfully  con- 
ducted between  Two-waters  and  Hemel  Hempstead.— Par- 
ticulars and  plnns  may  be  had  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Two-waters ; 
at  the  Railway  Inns,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  Bcrkhampstcad, 
Tring,  Watford,  Rickmansworth.  and  St..  Alban’s;  of 
Messrs.  SMITH  and  GROVER,  Solicitors,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead; Messrs.  TEESDALE,  SYMES,  WESTON,  and 
TEESDALE,  Solicitors,  Fenehurch-street ; aud  of  Messrs. 
BROOKS  and  GREEN,  Estate  Agents,  Surveyors,  and 
Auctioneers,  28,  Old  Bond-street. 


TO  LET,  EIGHT  ACRES  OF  LAND, 

beautifully  situated,  having  a frontage  of  about  600 
feet,  overlooking  a splendid  park  of  deer,  and  a similar 
length  of  frontage  open  to  fine  undulated  down,  periodically 
covered  with  corn,  etc.,  &■  c.  The  plot  in  question  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  the  erection  of  eight  or  ten  villas,  being 
a fine,  high,  and  dry  chalk  soil,  with  excellent  water  beneath. 
Charshalton  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  in 
England,  abounding  with  trout  streams  in  every  direction. 
There  is  not  a gentleman’s  residence  of  any  description 
empty  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a railway  station  !on  the 
Epsom  Atmospheric  Line)  will  be  immediately  completed 
close  to  the  village.— Further  particulars  may  be  had  on 
Application  to  Mr.  JAMES  WALTER  FRANCIS,  House 
and  Land  Agent,  Croydon,  Surrey. 


Spacious  building  ground,  in 

*he  of  the  Cil7>  t0  be  LET  on  a BUILDING 
LEASE.  The  site  comprises  Old  Founders’  Hall,  Loth- 
bury  extending  from  east  to  west  seventy  feet  and  from 
north  to  south  thirty  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection 
with  it  suitable  for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the 
Premises.  Persons  willing  to  tender  for  these  Premises  011 
a Building  Lease  are  hereby  informed  that  a Committee 
will  meet  here  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  June  next,  at  one 
o’clock  precisely,  to  take  such  Tenders  into  consideration. 
-Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  Founders’ 
Hall,  or  toJ.  B.  GARDINER,  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Bank 
Chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a Plan  of  the  Premises  may  be 
seen.-By  Order,  J.  GRAY,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

Founders’  Hall,  7th  May,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS,  GRAVEL  MERCHANTS,  LIGHTER- 
MEN, AND  OTHERS. 

I? OR  SALE,  by  Private  Contract,  a capital 

r _ altl  lev  irknmun  • . . . . . 1 


ST.  BENET  FINK  CHURCH.-AU  the  Valuable  Mate- 
rials, including  20  tons  of  Lead  on  the  Roof. 

PULLEN  and  SON  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  on 
TUESDAY,  May  19,  at  Twelve,  in  Lots,  all  the  valuable 
MATERIALS  of  St.  Benet  Fink  Church,  Threadneedle- 
strect  one  of  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren),  compris- 
ing^ about  20  tons  of  lead,  entirely  covering  the  roof,  which 
is  formed  of  prime  oak  timber,’  in  joists,  tie-beams,  and 
girders,  and  supported  by  six  lofty  stone  columns  with  richly- 
carved  Corinthian  capitals  ; all  the  excellqjit  stone  and  bricks 
of  the  external  walls,  vaults,  and  foundations  ; altar  win- 
dow with  stained-glass  centre,  with  the  arms  of  the  Holman 
family,  1695  ; numerous  lead  casements,  sashes  and  frames, 
doors,  flooring,  marble  and  York  pavements,  erection  of  circu- 
lar stone  staiicasc  with  55  steps,  stone  cornice  and  pediment, 
window  dressings  and  coping,  the  erection  and  fittings  of 
vestry,  &c. — May  be  viewed  thedav  previous,  and  catalogues 
had  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guildhall  ; and  of  PULLEN 
and  SON.  SO,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


LONG-ACRE. — Extensive  Sale  of  Building  Materials,  to 
clear  the  Site  for  the  New  Music  Hall  to  be  erected  for 
J.  Hullah,  Esq. 

PULLEN  and  SON  are  directed  by  the 

Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers,  to  SELL  bv  AUC- 
TION, on  the  Premises,  on  MONDAY,  May  25,  at  twelve, 
in  Lots,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  BUILDING  MATE- 
BlAl'S  of  six  Houses,  coach  factory,  stabling,  and  premises 
Vi  c‘Y*rIes'street>  Long-acre,  nearly  opposite  Bow-street. — 
May  be  viewed  on  Saturday,  and  catalogues  had  of  GEORGE 
SMITH,  Esq.,  Mercers’  Hall,  and  of  PULLEN  and  SON, 
80,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


tPp^ALLAST  MACHINE,  fitted  with  1 1-horsc  power 
4 and  Machinery  complete.  Lying  for  view  off  the 
louse.  Battersea.— Particulars  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 
, , ELV  an<1  HORNE,  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange, 

J>  J"\tle  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


-—^T^NERS.  PAINTERS,  PLASTERERS,  See. 

P x*  ihlrd-rate  Carcasses  TO  BE  SOLD 

H LET,  at  a Ground-rent.  Money  advanced,  if  re- 
% ® Per  Part  of  the  purchase-mpDey  may  be 

:AFFF  . °n  aajwning  houses.-Apply  to  JAMES  WAG- 
A**,  fcsq.,  Albion-terrace,  Canonbury.aquate,. Islington- 


CHARLTON  VILLA,  KENT.-The  capital  Building  Ma- 

PT tt  t uVTp0rtl0in  of  Charlton  Villa,  Old  Charlton. 

ULLEN  and  SON  respectfully  announce 

that  they  have  received  instructions  to  SELL  bv  AUC- 
-'^■r  T * ;C  Vreralscs’  Charlton,  on  FRIDAY,  June 
m,,VrC;re’n"1  ■ ots’  the  excellent  BUILDING  MATE- 
i °V,a  PorV°"  of  Charlton  Villa,  late  in  the  occupation 
of  Major-General  Sir  1 homas  Hislop,  including  the  exten- 
sive coach-houses,  stabling,  bams,  and  other  substantial 
brick  and  timber  buildings,  the  whole  of  the  granite,  pebble, 
and  Y ork  paying  of  the  spacious  court-yard,  See.— May  be 
viewed  two  days  previous,  and  catalogues  had  of  Messrs 
LETHBRIDGE  and  MACKRELL,  Solicitors, 25,  Abingdon  1 
HARDWICK,  Esq.  Russell-Square  ; R.  S. 
MARI  1R,  Esq.  Greenwich;  and  of  PULLEN  and  SON, 
80.  Fore-street,  Cripplegate. 


TO  BUILDERS,  LINENDRAPERS,  &c. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  TWO  modern 

SHOP  FRONTS,  one  an  almost  new  mahogany  plate 
glass  front,  now  used  by  a draper,  consisting  of  two  win- 
dows and  handsome  doors,  each  window  nine  leet  three 
inches  in  height  and  five  feet  11  inches  in  breadth,  sire  of 
panes  two  feet  four  by  21 A inches  ; the  other  a deal  front  of 
one  window,  12  fcet4.j  inches  in  breadth,  and  8 feet  74  inches 
in  height.  Apply  to  Mr.  SEATON,  on  the  premises,  Hill- 
street,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


PUBLICATIONS 


QUESTED  ON  RAILWAY  SURVEYING  AND 
LEVELLING. 

This  day  is  published,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  several 
Plans  and  Diagrams,  price  5s.  6d.,  in  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  RAILWAY  SURVEY- 

ING  and  LEVELLING;  in  which  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  simplify  the  most  approved  methods  now 
adopted  by  Surveyors.  By  JOHN  QUESTED,  Surveyor, 
Author  of  “ A Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Land  Surveying. 
Relke  and  Fletcher,  15,  Cloak-lane. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
. during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and’inStructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL  TO  I93,  STRAND. 

To  all  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  Artists,  Workmen, 
and  every  class  of  Designers,  JOHN  WILLIAMS  & CO., 
Library  of  Arts,  established  1830,  beg  to  announce  they 
have  taken  more  Central  and  Commodious  Premises,  193’, 
STRAND,  where  the  best  Works  on  Architecture,  En- 
gineering, and  Mechanics,  will  always  be  found  on  Sale, 
rendering  this  the  fixed  Mart  for  the  Architect,  Engineer, 
Builder,  and  Student.  Now  ready  as  folldws  : 

Standard  Works  for  the  Architect,  Builder,  and  Workman. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  PRACTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE;  180  Wood  Cuts';  4,74"  Para- 
graphs on  Construction,  and  upwards  of  a ihousand  pages 
of  Remedies  for  Defects  in  Building.  28s. 

Just  Imported, 

CARPENTRY' ; the  finest  detailed  Work  ever  published 
on  Carpentry.  Large  Plates  of  Roofs;  upwards  of  200  Sub- 
jects. 4/.  4s. 

HEAT:  Pechelet’s  celebrated  work  on  Heat  fa  variety  of 
Plates). 

. VILLAS  in  all  styles  ; viz.  :— Bree’s  Italian  Villas  21s. ; 
Robinson’s  Old  English,  Swiss,  and  Elizabethan,  45s, ; 
Goodwin’s  Italian,  Grecian,  and  other  styles,  63s. 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood.  8s. ' 

New  Work  on  Shop  Fronts  (Louis  XIV.  Style).  7s.  Cd. 
CHURCHES.  Modern,  Working  Drawings  of.  1 6s. 
PRECEDENTS  for  Public  Buildings,  Working  Draw- 
ings,  and  Specifications.  18s. 

Works  for  the  Engineer. 

RAILYVAY  PRACTICE,  21. 12s.  6d.  ; Castle  on  Lev  elling, 
12s. ; Bruff  on  Levelling  and  Surveying,  I5s.  New  work  ou 
Locomotives  just  ready,  2*s. 

Works  on  Ornament. 

ELIZABETHAN  SCRAP  BOOK  of  Elizabethan  Orna- 
ment ; variety  of  detail,  20s. 

GRECIAN  AND  ITALIAN  ORNAMENT — Vttllamy's 
fine  work,  folio,  3/.  3s. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS,  Pugin’s,  near  100  plates; 
Cottingham’s  Large  Working  Drawings,  29s. 
COTTINGIIAM’S  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  21s. 
ACANTHUS  LOCUS,  14th,  12s.;  Dccorater  Locus,  14th, 


Fine  Works  on  Italian  Architecture  Just  Imported. 
LETARAl'ILLY'’S  Splendid  Work,  Measured  Drawings, 
7/.  17s.  fid.  Paris,  Modern;  300  Plans,  Sections,  Elevations, 


TAY'LOR  and  CRESE\'’S  ROME,  Original  Copy,  now 
out  of  Print,  2 Y’ols.,  81,  8s.,  Published  at  18/.  18s. 


BRITTON’S  CATHEDRALS,  Old  Copy,  12/.  12s., 
Common  ditto.  10/.  10s. 

N.B.  Worthy  of  especial  notice  to  public  institutions  of 
architecture, 

PUGIN’S  ORIGINAL  SKETCHES,  as  drawn  by  the 
late  A.  PUGIN  and  his  old  pupils,  in  3 folio  volumes,  in 
Outline,  for  the  well-known  work  of  Specimens,  25  guineas. 

PIRANESI,  old  Roman,  set,  80  guineas. 

PIRANESI,  various  volumes  to  complete  sets. 

Just  published,  this  day, 

ANALY'TICAL  REGISTER  of  Awards  and  Certificates 
under  the  New  Building  Act,  4s.  6d.,  in  cloth. 

Please  observe  the  address JOHN  WILLIAMS  & Co., 
193,  Strand;  removed  from  Great  Russell-strect.  Catalogues 
gratis. 


French  paper  hangings.  — aii 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re. 
duced  Duty  of  2d.  per  yard,  on  view;  and  orders  taken  at 
MARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Princes-street,  Leicester- 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

Builders,  architects,  sur- 

VEY'ORS,  and  Others,  may  select  from  a Stock  of 
80,000  Pieces  of  Paper  Hangings,  always  ready,  in  decora- 
tions, Golds.  Flocks,  Satins,  Damasks,  Hahd  and  other  Mar- 
bles, Oaks,  & c.  &c.,  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  terms  cash, 
at  W.  LESCHALLAS’S,  32,  Budge-row,  corner  of  Sise- 
lane,  City. 


NEWLY- INVENTED  WATER-CLOSET. 
Registered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  No.  C69. 


TC.  S POKES,  successor  to  \V.  R.  MAR- 

• STON,  1 


respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
architects,  merchants,  factors,  and  the  public  to  his  newly- 
invented  WATER-CLOSET.  Among  its  many  advantages 
may  be  noticed,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  durability;  the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  frequent  repairs  being  altogether 
obviated  ; it  may  be  fixed  in  almost  any  situation,  and  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  Water-Closet  extant. 

Drawings,  with  every  information,  may  be  obtained  on 
application,  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  warehouse,  2, 
Monmouth -streel,  Birmingham. 


THE  BUILDER 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  hare  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  w ork  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  2Ps.  per  gallon. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  m being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


B 


UTLDERS  and  the  PUBLIC  about 

putting  w NEW  WINDOWS  or  altering  old  ones, 
should  inspect  HERRING’S  new  PATENT  SASH,  before 
they  go  to  any  expense,  which  is  universally  being  adopted 
in  town  and  country. -Exhibited  dailv  at  the  Patentees.  14 
Kingsgate-street,  Holborn,  also  at  JOHNSON  and  PASK’s’, 
Sash-makers. 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

T\ LOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  8d.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19s.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TYLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Peter’s-alley. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial;  and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


T^OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  TILES,  Sic. 

1 T,The  cheaPest-  stoutest,  and  best  quality  imported 
pA®1! «AoA,IS’S  old'cstablished  WINDOW 
GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  38,  Great  Castle-strcct,  a few 
doors  from  Regent-street.  Crown  Glass  from  50s.  per  crate. 
Squares  cut  to  size  equally  low  in  price.  Sashes  glazed  on 
the  lowest  terms.  Country  orders  forwarded  with  reference 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention.  The  largest  discount  al- 
lowed  off  all  descriptions  of  glass  for  ready  money  only. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND 
OTHERS.— 14  INCH  OVOLO  SASHES 

MADE  and  GLAZED  with  GROWN 

GLASS  at  Bid-  per  foot  superficial ; ditto,  with  Frames 
and  Pulleys  to  hang  double,  and  Sunk  Oak  Sills,  at  Is.  2d. 
per  foot  superficial ; Lap  Lights  for  hot-houses,  conserva- 
tories, & c.t  made  and  glazed  at  8jd.  per  foot  superficial.— 
Address,  W.  PA  1 TEN  and  Co.  20,  Old  Fish-street,  Doctors* 
Commons,  London  ; sole  manufacturers  of  Auti-Corrosive 
and  Mineral  Paint. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  tlie  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  tho  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  nt 
tlieManufactoryof  tbe  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  116,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stifpness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  suotters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
Shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 


CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  nil  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  sons  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patcut. 

Licenses  Granted. 
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8IIOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS  tic 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwkll  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  lo^d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Cohmred  amt  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
PURPOSE ’8P  Glli5S  J‘,01ldoa  for  HORTICULTURAL 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD  ■ 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  perewt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

.lista  Pr'ced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
GLAss-  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


j TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDLBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gent- 
ral  assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Lndgate-strect.— A liberal  discount 


allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


IVTIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose.  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  fid.  pet  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

. . . . Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

1 c«SAr0l.evirjr  “j^cnpLon  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
ana  burs,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


T 


HE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  t hi 
kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  a ir 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  ni_ 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildin  gB, 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


&!>  «)er  ftlajrfity’s  Uogal  ftrtters  patent. 

SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  ami  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
■elves)  of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  COUPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  s they  arc  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machincrv,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  ninges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, See..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engrnved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  MctalDraw- 
ing,  Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON,  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT. 


THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF' 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS.  >*'  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
.THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


liy  $er  itlajesty's  Kogal  Ucttcrs  patent. 

F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 


THS  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  TOIL  ROOPUNG 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  or  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  op  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  ihe  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  : at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  i3  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manuiactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS.  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER. 


On  and  after  the  First  of  June ? 

THE  DAILY  NEWS, 

LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

AT 

TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 


The  Newspaper  is  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Nineteenth  Century-the  great  agent  of  modem  civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral  and  political 
safeguard  which  it  affords,  it  places  all,  whatever  their  varieties  of  fortune  and  position,  on  a level  as  to  information.  By  its  means  only  the  small  capitalist 
is  enabled  to  contend  successfully  against  his  wealth,  rival  for  a knowledge  of  those  changes  which  affect  supply  and  demand-and  therefore  prices . Without 
the  daily  Newspaper,  a man  and  his  family  might  be  located  as  well  in  the  back  settlements  of  Canada  as  within  ten  miles  of  the  great  centre  of 
European  Civilisation.  These  facts  are  felt— the  gain  is  understood— and  the  number  and  character  of  the  Newspaper  press  of  any  country  are  an  admitted 
test  of  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  It  is  remarkable,  then,  that  more  than  a century  since,  there  were  eighteen  papers  published  in 
London,  daily  or  three  times  a week— while  now  there  are  only  fifteen  though  the  population  of  to-day  bears  a ratio  to  that  of  the  period  in  question  of 
more  than  3 to  1 ; and  by  means  of  the  post  and  other  facilities,  the  whole  kingdom  has  been  brought  within  the  easy  range,  and  under  the  direct  influence, 
of  the  London  press.  In  the  single  City  of  New  Yort,  more  daily  papers  are  published,  than  in  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  put  together . 
The  circulation  of  papers  in  Paris  exceeds  that  of  London  twenty-fold.  How  is  this  l Of  a fact  so  startling,  where  lies  the  explanation  l what  is 
the  cause  ? — Price  ! 

That  the  public  know  the  advantage  of  having  a Daily  Paper  is  manifest,  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  pay  twopence  for  an  hour  s 
reading,  and  threepence  for  a paper  the  day  after  publication.  What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  maiutain  the  high  price  ? First,  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  be  invested  in  a Newspaper  speculation— with  whose  extent  and  proper  application  the  man  of  business  and  the  capitalist  are  for  the  most  part 
unacquanted.  Next,  the  various  talent,  knowledge,  and  experience  which  must  combine  to  produce  the  result.  The  number  and  greatness  of  the 
requirements  have,  in  truth,  occasioned  something  very  like  a monopoly — and  monopoly  always  commands  its  own  price.  Thus,  whilst  energy,  enterprise, 
capital,  and  competition  have  been  doing  good  service  in  all  other  things,  including  literature  iu  various  branches,  nothing  has  been  attempted,  in  the  direction 
indicated,  for  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  wants  of  three  great  nations  ; and  a Daily  Paper  still  remains  a costly  luxury  f in  which  only  the  wealthy 
can  indulge.  In  Paris  within  the  last  Jive  years  a reduction  of  one-half  of  their  old  price  has  been  made  in  the  most  distinguished  journals,  with  the 
result  of  increased  efficiency,  power,  and  interest.  Any  such  attempt  in  London  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  of. 

The  experiment  is  now  about  to  be  tried  of  establishing  a LONDON  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  on  the  highest  scale  of  completeness  in  all  its  depart, 
ments,  which  shall  look  for  support,  not  to  comparatively  few  readers  at  a high  price,  but  to  many  at  a lojw  price. 

Its  success  depends  upon  the  Public.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  projectors  are  capable  of  competing  with  the  high 
priced— that  in  energy  and  ability  they  are  able  to  perform  all  that  is  required  ; and  of  this  the  Public  have  now  had  sufficient  experience.  THE  DAILY 
NEWS  appt axed  in  January  last,  and  nu  one  W hinted  a suspicion  that  it  is  inferior  to  its  contemporaries  iu  any  respect.  The  time  has  now  come  whe 
the  proprietors  are  prepared  to  tie. elope  their  plans  ; whatever  has  hitherto  attracted  f P.lic  •'  r.jur  to  their  enterprise,  will  be  continued  anA  extended,  and 
working  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  will  publish. 

On  the  First  of  June, 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

AT  TWOPENCE  HALFPENNY. 

The  Paper  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  we  re  within  seven  years ; it  will  be  larger  than  many  of  the  high-priced  daily  journals  are  now  ; and 
in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  will  contain  as  much  information  as  the  most  successful  amongst  its  contemporaries.  But  it  will  be  expansive ; and  double 
sheets  will  be  given  whenever  an  important  Debate,  a pressure  of  News,  or  Advertisements,  seems  to  require  it. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  therefore,  will  contain  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  journals;  and  all  accounts  of  Markets— all  Trade  information — 
will  be  so  arranged,  that  the  Merchant  and  Man  of  Business  shall  find  what  he  wants  always,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  fewest 
possible  words.  The  modern  Newspaper  has  not  been  devised  and  planned  as  judgment  might  have  originally  directed,  but  has  grown  up  under  circura- 
stances  which  it  could  not  control ; and  the  establishment  of  a new  paper  affords  the  opportunity  for  a revision,  which  shall  effect  a saving  of  the  reader’s 
time,  and  present  the  information  which  he  seeks  in  a more  systematic  form. 

T"S  DAIL?  NEWS  Will  SE  FUSI-I5HSD  EM  TIME  ?OR  THE  KOItNIKG  MAILS. 

Let  us  repeat  the  map.si.nc  features  of  our  scheme.  1st.  We  give  to  the  reader,  in  what  we  hope  will  be  an  improved  and  more  conveuie  nt 
form,  all  that  he  can  find  in  the  most  approved  of  our  competitors;  enlarging  always  our  surface  to  embrace  whatever  of  unusual  interest  the  times  may 
present.  The  difference  between  them  and  us  will  be  only  In  that  host  of  Advertisements,  yyhich  we  too  will  be  happy  to  give  in  an  additional  sheet  whenever 
the  public  shall  supply  us  with  the  occasion.  2ndly.  To  the  reader  who  now  pays  Fivepcnce  for  his  paper,  we  offer  the  same  thing  at  half  the  price  ; and  to 
the  mau  who  hires  his  paper,  a paper  of  his  own  at  about  the  cost  of  the  hire.  It,  then,  only  remains  for  the  public  to  justify  the  experiment ; remembering 
that  their  interest  in  the  issue  is  no  less  than  our  own. 

Let  him  who  would  support  us  in  this  seasonable  attempt,  subscribe  at  once.  Where  even  the  reduced  price  is  beyond  his  means,  let  him  at  once  join 
with  a friend  orneighbour  in  subscription.  If,  again,  these  friends  can  arrange  with  others  in  the  country  to  receive  the  paper,  by  post,  on  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, at  half  price,  the  cost  to  each,  of  the  New  Daily  Paper,  will  be  little  more  than  one  halfpenny. 

Every  News  Agent,  will,  we  hope,  supply  the  paper  at  Twopence-halfpenny,  where  payment  is  made  in  advance;  the  same  proportionate  allowance  as 
with  other  papers — something  more  than  twenty-four  per  cent. — being  allowed  by  the  proprietors  to  the  trade.  When  credit  is  given,  it  is  a matter  of  private 
arrangement,  with  which  the  proprietors  have  nothing  to  do.  As,  however,  in  an  undertaking  so  bold  and  so  novel  it  is  advisable  to  guard  against  possible 
inconvenience,  the  proprietors  of  THE  DAILY  NEWS  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  who  shall  forward  a post-office  order  payable  to  JOSEPH 
SMITH,  Daily  News  Office,  Wkitefriars,  London. 


For  THREE  MONTHS lGs.  4d. 

Let  all  'jjljj  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  undertaking — and  who  is  not? — he  active , and  success  is  certain. 


London:  Printed  by  Charles  \Vym  an,  of  49.  Cuniming-slrcet,  Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers , 74  & 75,  Great 
Ouven-street,  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields,  in  thePaiLhof  St.  Gilea-in-tbe-Fielda,  in  the  same  County ; and  published  by  the  said  CHARLES  WxMAJC  at  the  Office  of  “The  BoiEnER," 
1 era-street,  Covcaa-Oaniea,  in  the  Pariah  cf  wiiiat  Paul,  Covcat* Q ar dca , in  the  said  County  .-v^atuiUay,  hlay  16,  lsui. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONEY. — From  3,000/.  to  4,000/.  is  ready 

to  be  advanced  on  freehold  security  at  5 per  cent.": 
also,  from  16,000/.  to  18,000/.  on  mortgage  of  leasehold  secu- 
rity at  5 per  cent,  of  ample  value,  in  sums  of  from  300L  and 
upwards. — Apply  to  JOHN  HARRIS,  Auctioneer  and  Sur- 
veyor, 13A,  Hcrtford-strcet,  Fitzroy-square,  who  is  instructed 
to  invest  about  5,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold security.  J.  H.has  also  several  freeholds  and  leaseholds 
for  sale,  to  pay  a good  rate  of  interest. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation. 

Has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  branches, 
also  the  jobbing  and  general  repairing,  having  been  for  the 
last  seven  years  superintending  the  jobbing  connection  of  a 
builder,  of  whom  reference  can  be  had  as  to  honesty,  sobriety, 
&c. — Address  J.  H.,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  practical  person, 
a SITUATION  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Builders’ 
Clerk,  or  General  Foreman  ; has  had  much  experience  in 
laying-out  and  superintending  of  works,  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman  in  office  or  detail  drawings ; well  undertands 
specifications  and  measurement  of  artificers’  work.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  country.  First-rate  reference  will  be  given. — 
Address  to  T.  W.,  care  of  Mrs.  Clark,  9,  London-road, 
Southwark. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  25,  is  desirous 

of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as  Under  Clerk  in  a 
Builder’s  Office ; has  no  objection  to  assist  at  the  Bench,  or 
to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Address,  A.  Z.,  Office  of 
“ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  fully  understands 

his  profession,  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  designing  and  superintending  buildings,  in  preparing 
hills  of  quantities,  specifications,  and  making  working  draw- 
ings, is  anxious  to  obtain  an  Engagement.— Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  K.,  7,  Ely-place. 

TO  NORLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  &c. 

A PRACTICAL  GENTLEMAN  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  an  Engagement  to  Design  and 
Superintend  Building  Works  generally,  or  to  Conduct  the 
Business  of  any  respectable  Builder  who  is  anxious  to  retire 
from  the  more  active  part.  The  highest  testimonials,  re- 
ferences, ample  security,  and  drawings  produced. — Address, 
S.  G.,  8,  Hanover-place,  Park-road,  Regent’s-park,  London. 
TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  Experienced  Person,  who  has  for  many 
years  conducted  the  business  of  a Builder  in  an  ex- 
tensive wav,  in  all  its  branches,  would  be  glad  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  any  gentleman  who  may  require  assist- 
ance. lie  is  thorough'’  urnticicnr  , Book-keeping.  Sur- 
si-.ving,  Estimating,  or  Supcrir.uuiding  and  Directing  any 
Artificers’  Work  in  ih.:  “•"ldj.nL>  Business.  Unexceptionable 
Testimonials  can  be  given.  :.  -•>.  •_  I.  P.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  No.  a,  York.*'  et,  Or- eat- garden. 
PARTNERSHIP  IN  THE  IRONMONGERY  AND 
STOVE  TRADE. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a PARTNER 

with  capital  (about  2,800/.)',  to  join  him  in  a profit- 
able and  increasing  business.  The  present  income  olTers 
ample  inducement,  irrespective  of  the  extended  trade  which 
increased  capital  would  secure. — Applications  to  be  addressed 
to  C.  W.,  care  of  Messrs.  Barber  and  Andrews,  65,  John- 
street,  Fitzroy-square. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  CornhiU,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  stock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays. 

River  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  herehy 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets 
where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1.  Grcek-street,  Soho. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 
TO  IRONFOUNDERS. 


CONTRACTS. 

PLANS,  &c„  FOR  BUILDING  A NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

1,  Canning-place,  Kensington,  May  20th,  1846. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  — NOTICE  IS 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Parish  of  Kensington  have  EXTENDED  THE  TIME 
FOR  RECEIVING  PLANS.  Rcc.,  for  Building  a New 
Workhouse  for  Kensington,  from  the  Qth  of  June  to  the  7th 
of  July  next;  and  that  the  guardians  will  adjudicate  on  the 
same  on  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


Guildhall,  Mayl6,  1846. 

THE  COMMITTEE  for  LETTING  the 

CITY’S  LANDS  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  day  of  June  next,  at  One  o'clock  precisely, 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  Letting,  on  Lease  for  Seven  Years, 
from  Midsummer  next,  a House,  No.  57,  on  the  south  side 
of  Fenchurch-street. — Further  particulars  may  be  obtained, 
and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall. THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


TO  BUILDERS.— NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  GREAT 
WALTHAM. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

with  the  trustees  for  the  building  of  the  National 
Schools  at  Great  Waltham,  near  Chelmsford,  may  see  the 
drawings  and  specifications  at  the  Vicarage  House  on  and 
after  the  25th  day  of  May.  The  tenders  are  to  be  delivered 
at  the  Vicarage  House  on  or  before  the  8 h day  of  June  next, 
sealed,  and  indorsed  “ Tender  for  building  of  the  National 
Schools.”  The  trustees  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  any  ten- 
der if  not  approved  of. 

Great  Waltham.  May  14,  1846. 


ASHBOURNE  UNION- WORKHOUSE.— TO 
BUILDERS. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Delivery  of  Tenders. 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  tv.e  A«hhourne 
Poor  Law  Union  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that 
they  havo  EXTENDED  THE  TIME  for  tht  Delivery  of 
Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  the  New  Workhorse  until 
Friday,  the  29th  day  of  Mav  next.  The  Plans  nnd  Speci- 
fications are  now  lying  for  the  inspection  of  parties,  in  tha 
office  of  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Friar-gate, 
Derby,  where  all  further  information  will  be  obtained. 

RICHARD  HOLLAND,  Clerk  to  the  Union. 
Ashbourne,  May  9,  1846. 


TO  IRON  FOUNDERS.  BOILER  MAKERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  COMMER- 
CIAL GASLIGHT  and  COKE  COMPANY  will  meet 
at  the  office  at  the  works  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  June,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  IRON  WORK  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a Condenser  and  Tar-tank,  according  to  plan* 
and  specifications,  which  may  be  seen  and  particulars  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Company’s  Engineer,  at  the  Works, 
previous  to  the  day  above  mentioned,  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  12  in  the  forenoon.  Tenders  sealed  and  endorsed, 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  he  forwarded  by  12  o’clock  on 
the  day  above  mentioned.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  HENRY  AVERY,  Secretary. 
Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  Offices, 

Ben  Jonson’a  Fields,  Stepney,  May  15,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
PTM1E  Advertiser,  aired  22,  is  desirous  of 

A an  Engagement  as  assistant : he  has  fulfilled  the  like 
situation  both  in  London  and  the  country.  Salary,  50  guineas. 
Address  B.  B.,  Post-office,  West  Bromwich,  near  Birming- 
ham. 


A PERSON  used  to  the  charge  of  Gothic 

and  Elizabethan  work,  wishes  for  an  Engagement  as 
Clerk  of  Works,  or  Foreman  in  a Builder's  Shop.  Would 
rather  give  proofs  of  ability  before  engagement : can  give  un- 
exceptionable reference.  — Direct  N.  T.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder.” 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting.  Computing,  use  of 
Theodolite,  &c.,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT. 

THE  Advertiser  (an  Engineering  Surveyor 

of  Extensive  Practice),  is  now  devoting  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  for  Railway  Surveyors,  &c.,  &c., 
undertaking  to  make  them  SELF  EVIDENTLY  COM- 
PETENT to  Survey,  Level,  Plot,  Compute,  Determine 
Heights  and  Distances,  give  Curves  and  Gradients,  &c., 
&c.,  on  all  sorts  of  Ground.  Terms  Five  Guineas;  profi- 
ciency guaranteed  and  references  given. — Apply,  if  personally 
between  5 and  10  p.m.,  to  G.  T.,  117,  Park-street,  Camden- 
town. — N.B.  The  above  imparted  in  as  short  a period  as 
possible  consistent  with  a thorough  instruction. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

Her  Majesty’s  Justices  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  Westminster,  &e.,  will  he  ready  at  their  Office,  on  Friday, 
the  5th  of  June  next,  at  Two  o’clock,  to  receive  sealed  Ten- 
ders for  the  supply  of  500  CAST  IRON  GULLY  GRATES. 
Patterns,  Forms  of  Tender,  and  all  particulars,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Sewers  Office,  No.  l,  Grcek-street.  Soho-square. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
TO  BRICK  MAKERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

Her  Majesty’s  Justices  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  ready  at  their  office  on  Friday, 
the  5th  June  next,  at  2 o’clock,  to  receive  sealed  Tenders  for 
the  supply  of  30,000  RADIATED  BRICKS.  Patterns, 
Forms  of  Tender,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  wishing  to  CONTRACT  for 

Finishing  Ten  Third-rate  Houses  at  Islington,  may 
see  the  Specifications  at  Mr.  WAGSTAFF’S  Offices,  Albion- 
terrace,  Canonbury,  from  ten  until  five,  daily.  The  Tenders 
to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  28th  inst.  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Security  will  be  required  for  the 
due  completion  of  the  works  ; and  the  proprietor  will  not 
bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  or  to  pay  any  ex- 
penses attending  the  same. 


PLANS,  &c„  FOR  BUILDING  A NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

1,  Canning  Place,  Kensington,  May  12,  1846. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  — The  Board  of 

Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  arc  desirous  of  receiving  Plans,  &c.,  for  the 
erection  of  n Workhouse  capable  of  accommodating  400 
inmates,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  9,000/.,  on  ground  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Foster,  in  Wright’s  Lane,  Kensington, 
Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  giving  the  figured  heights 
of  Stories  and  dimensions,  upon  a scale  of  l-8th  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot,  together  with  a Spccifica;ion  and  Estimate,  each 
to  be  distinguished  by  a cypher,  to  be  referred  tj  in  a sealed 
Letter  (to  accompany  the  "plans)  containing  the  name  of  the 
Candidate,  must  be  sent  on  or  before  the  9th  day  of  June 
next,  addressed  to  the  Clerk,  to  the  Board  at  his  Office, 
No.  1,  Canning  Place,  Kensington  New  Town,  where  a 
Plan  of  the  site  for  the  proposed  Building,  and  a written 
Statement  containing  further  particulars,  may  be  seen. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  will  adjudicate  on  the  said  Plans, 
fee.,  on  the  ) 6th  dav  of  June  next.  The  Plan  selected  by 
the  Guardians  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  The  Architect  whose  Plan  shall  be 
approved,  will  be  employed  to  erect  the  Workhouse  upon 
the  usual  per  centage ; or  if  not  so  employed,  will  receive  a 
premium  of  50/. ; and  the  Architect  whose  plan  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  second  in  merit  will 
receive  a premium  of  20/.  The  accepted  Plans  are  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 


THE  BUILDER, 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  craci,  and  is 

well  adapted  for  every  dcscriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  BeneraUy  ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool-Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  HaU-street. 

N,  B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  }Dd  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
tffis  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, how  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbauk-strcct,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  a.nd  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
witli  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMEN  T is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  porsesses  :— 

1.  It  rapidlv  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 


finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  Sec. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  mo*  wisfaefory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Pans  and  Cement 
Manufacturers.  *86,  DUU1U  LANE. 

Agent  for  caverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


PLASTERING  LIME,  that  may  he  used 

immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manufactured 
expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual  price,  at 
FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars.  Sheds 
for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation  for 
loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Sec. 


CIIAS.  GOODWIN,  Piaster  of  Paris  and 

Hair  Manufacturer,  67,  Great  Guildford-street,  Bo- 
rough,  is  enabled  to  supply  Plaster.  Hair,  Sec.,  at  the  follow- 
ing reduced  prices  Coarse  Plaster  per  tqij  3/.  10s.,  Fine 
9/.  10s.,  Hair  Si.  to  10/.  cash,  at  Manufactory.  G.  G.  can 
also  supply  Architectural  Ornaments  of  every  description  in 
a most  superior  style. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT  — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimere  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roroar 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  Hakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  prooi  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
irinciple.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
iy  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing.  


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWINO  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration.  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
metallic  salt  , I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
lartti.  It  docs  not  come  to  thesurface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
es«cnce,  like  the  ctystallizahle  salts.  I have  uo  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
•alt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc ; which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dved  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

•'1  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
imali  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  — 


PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS. 

o A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

3 cfl  XlL  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR. 
“ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 


“ 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
* a.  i inch  to  1}  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  foT  Flats. 


*1  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  Sec. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster,  


tained  by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the ‘ 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  and 
and  at  his  Depfft,  H.  Casselcs’,  Ship-yard,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


..ood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  aud  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  ’decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— ( Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
"To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  K.K.S.,  &c.  Sec.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  Sec.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith's  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  Sec.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description  ; also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  sclf-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied  j is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  les«  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 


R C H I T E e x S,  SURVEYORS, 


..iformed  they  can  lie  supplied  with  this  invaluable  mctdl 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  hy  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  work* 
already  done  can  be  had. 
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MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  he  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  s 
smooth  crystalline  surface.  _ 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  'PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  hy  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  anc 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  rei 
quired.  .... 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyonc 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  o 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  t: 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinct 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  even 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakagi 
must  of  course  result.  , , . . 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  th< 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thu: 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burr 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  fo 
all  the  purposes  above-Damed,  and  most  importantly  so 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarl) 
uitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  o 


liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  ir 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  ration 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap: 
ply  to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  lomt 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Sec.  Sec. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace, 
church-strcet. 


THE  BUILDER 


NEWLY- INVENTED  WATER-CLOSET. 
Registered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  No.  669. 

JC.  STOKES,  successor  to  W.  R.  MAR- 

• STON,  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
architects,  merchants,  factors,  and  the  public  to  his  newly- 
invented  WATER-CLOSET.  Among  its  many  advantages 
may  be  noticed,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  durability ; the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  frequent  repairs  being  altogether 
obviated  ; it  may  be  fixed  in  almost  any  situation,  and  is  the 
chcupcst  and  most  efficient  Water-Closet  extant. 

Drawings,  with  every  information,  may  be  obtained  on 
application,  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  warehouse,  2, 
Mon  mouth-street,  Birmingham. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 


factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwarb-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  &c.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not.  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  {about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  diy  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
docs  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
c®*°>  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
thebuildingunditsoccupants.The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : — 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 
New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall. 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s.  fid. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 


By  fter  fHajcsty’fi 


L&oyal  JLetters  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 


With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Uukc  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesca’s  Property,  &c.,  &-c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are — CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Beinga  Non-Conductor,  it  lias  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

BOROUGH  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 

TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours’  notice.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  uncut,  cut,  and 
wrought  stuff,  kmit  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power. 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matcued  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED 
BY  COOPER’S  PATENT  DEFLECTING  VENTILATOR. 

THE  cheapest,  most  ornamental,  and  most  effective  article  of  the 

kind  yet  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  a larger  egress  for  the  smoke  than  any 
similar  invention,  and  no  accumulation  of  soot  can  check  its  action  ; there  being  no 
machinery,  it  is  free  from  noise,  and  cannot  go  out  of  repair  ; it  offers  no  obstruction  to 
sweeping-machines,  and  is  warranted  to  cure  all  down-draft  and  smoky  chimneys,  of 
whatever  nature,  caused  by  wind  ; to  draw  off  all  obnoxious  vapour  from  public  buildingi 
churches,  schools,  club-houses,  hospitals,  sick  chambers,  ships,  &c.  Manufactured  i 
iron,  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  and  copper. 

Wholesale  Agents  for  London  and  its  vicinity, 

GEORGE  and  JOHN  DEANE, 

(Opening  to  the  Monument), 

46,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  LONDON-BRIDGE. 


THE  PANKLIBANON  IRON  WORKS, 


AND 


WHOLESALE 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tir  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

.THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


’ FURNITURE. 

IHrANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

W to  500/.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN.  6,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 
Ac. 

BUILDING  LAND. 

rpo  BE  LET  UR  SOLD,  One  or  Two 

|_  Acres,  near  Richmond.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  eligible  sites  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames.— Apply  per- 
sonally, for  view  of  plans,  Ac.,  to  Mr,  TRIMENS,  9,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi. 

To  Engineers,  Wood  Engravers,  Carpenters,  Printers’ 
Joiners,  Stereotype  Founders,  and  others. 

rpt  O BE  SOLD,  a bargain,  an  excellent 
X FOOT  SAWMILL,  with  PARALLEL  APPARATUS, 
Wheel,  and  Treadle,  complete.  The  above  article  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  in  good  working  order.— Maybe 
viewed  and  further  particulars  known  by  applying  at  No.  4, 
Britton’s-court,  Whitcfriars-street  (late  Water-lane),  Fleet- 
street. 

A NUMBER  of  .MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

Yjl  PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary,  some  of  which  are 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms,  &c.,  and  some  of  moderate  dimensions, 
suitable  for  second  and  third  rate  houses.  Also,  some 
Bastard  Statuary,  in  Slab.  TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Apply,  34,  Chichester-place,  King’s 

A BARGAIN. 

mo  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  several  remain- 

X ing  Plots  of  Freehold  Ground,  Land-tax  redeemed; 

each  Plot  100  feet  frontage  ; Ninty-nine  Years’  Lease  will  be 
granted  direct  from  the  Freeholder,  from  Midsummer-day 
next  ; suitable  for  building  genteel  detached  cottages,  near 
the  celebrated  Willow  Vale  Subscription  Fishery,  in  that 
delightful  and  very  improving  neighbourhood,  Shepherd  s 
Bush,  near  the  Adelaide-inn,  3$  miles  from  Oxford-street, 
at  the  very  low  rent  of  Is.  Gd.  per  foot  frontage.  There  arc 
from  20  to  30  choice  Fruit  Trees  now  in  full  bearing,  with 
the  under  crops,  for  20/.  ; or  the  Freehold  to  be  Sold,  includ- 
ing all  the  Trees,  Ac.,  for  170/.,  the  lowest  price— Inquire 
of  Mr.  BARKER,  on  the  premises. 

FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY 
TO  BE  SOLD. 

npo  BE  SOLD  in  Lots,  pursuant  to  an 

§ Order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a cer- 

tain cause  of  Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismorc,  with  the 
approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  said  court  at  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee  House.  Holborn.  in 
the  month  of  June  next,  a FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  consist- 
ing of  27  acres  of  building-ground,  known  as  the  Gospel 
Oak  Field  and  Five  Acre  Field,  situate  between  Kentish 
Town  and  Hampstead,  and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  and  the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton. 
Also,  a rent  charge  in  perpetuity  of  100/.  per  annum  from 
the  chapel  and  burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hampstcad-road.  Also,  a PLOT 
OF  GROUND  in  the  Hampstead -road,  containing  the  reser- 
voir and  premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and  now  on 
lease  to  the  said  company  for  an  unexpired  term  of  9*6  years, 
at  a clear  rent  of  200/.  per  annum.— Particulars  and  condi- 
tions of  sale  may  shortly  he  had  at  the  said  Master’s  Cham- 
bers, Soulliampton-bui filings,  Chancery-lane;  of  Messrs. 
WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  13,  King’s-road, 
Gray’s  Inn;  and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and 
LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street.  Lcicester-squarc. 

WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co. 

King’s-road,  Gray’s  Inn. 

\\7 11ARF  TO  BE  LET,  suitable  for  a 

\ V large  builder,  stone  merchant,  slate  merchant,  coal 
merchant,  or  others,  situate  in  the  Commercial-road,  Lam- 
beth, near  Waterloo-bridgc. — For  aduress,  apply  to  Mr. 
DRUCE,  at  the  Feathers,  Commercial-road. 

T3UILDING  GROUND  TO  LET  in 

1 1 PIMLICO.— Some  very  eligible  ground,  of  great 
depth,  to  be  let  on  building  leases,  being  the  only  vacant 
plots  now  to  be  had  throughout  the  whole  of  the  best  part  of 
the  Grosvenor  estate. — Apply  to  Mr.  READING  WATTS, 
Builder,  9,  Motcomb-strect,  Belgrave-square. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND 
npO  LET,  for  a long;  term  of  Yestrs,  situate 
1 at  the  West  end  of  St.  Marylebone,  well  adapted  for  an 
Extensive  Washing  and  Baths  Establishment,  being  in  a 
densely  populated  Neighbourhood;  or  for  Manufactories, 
Warehouses,  or  for  other  purposes  requiring  much  room. 
Apply  to  Mr.  MANNING,  Builder,  16,  Bell-street,  St. 
Marylebone,  who  will  show  the  ground  referred  to. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VERY  SUPERIOR  OAK  AND  OTHER  TIMBER,  on 
the  Soulhill-park  Estate,  East  Hampstead,  Berks,  within 
2S  mi[cs  of  London,  including  clean  and  straight  Trees, 
containing  from  two  or  three  loads  in  each. 

1\  /TESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  will 

1VX  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Estate,  on  Monday, 
the  25th  inst.,  at  12,  about  500  TREES;  consisting  of  ex- 
traordinary fine  oak,  ash,  lime,  alder,  chestnut,  beech,  &c., 
of  various  sizes,  and  about  1,200  fir  poles,  the  whole  thrown, 
and  the  principal  part  drawn  together  aside  the  high  road 
from  Bracknell  to  Ciesar’s  Camp,  or  lying  in  the  park  very 
conveniently  for  getting  away.  Southill-park  is  close  to 
Bracknell,  and  midway  between  the  towns  of  Ascot,  Bagshot, 
and  OaSnpliam,  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  South 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railways.  The  trees  may  be  seen 
three  days  before  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Castle  Inn,  Windsor;  the  principal  inns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; of  the  bailiff.  JAMES  KING,  Southill-park;  and  of 
Messrs.  IIEWITT  DAVIS  and  FRANCIS  VIGERS,  Land 
Agents,  &c.,  3,  Frcdcrick's-place,  Old  Jewry. 

BUILDING  GROUND. 

rpO  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 
1 on  Building  Leases,  HARLESDON  PARK,  three 
miles  from  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  Acres  of  Meadow  Land,  with  a Frontage  of  1,800  feet  to 
the  Turnpike  Road.  The  Ground  commands  extensive 
Prospects,  with  south  and  west  Aspects;  the  whole  lies 
admirably  for  Draining,  and  is  situate  close  to  the  first 
Station  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The 
Plans  may  he  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  by  application 
to  Mr.  Hi  E.  KENDALL,  junior,  Architect,  33,  Brunswick 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

1 for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 

Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Quecn’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

BUILDING  LAND,  KENSINGTON  PARK, 
Adopted  for  the  erection  of  small  Villas. 

1\/TR.  FREDERICK  CHINNOCK  will 

lYX  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on 
TUESDAY',  June  2,  1346,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  Four  Lots 
of  Building  Land,  adapted  for  the  erection  of  small  Villas, 
each  lot  presenting  a frontage  of  50  feet  to  Sommersct  T er- 
racc,  by  a depth  of  lGO  feet,  held  under  an  agreement  direct 
from  the  Freeholder,  at  a trifling  Ground  Rent.  Particulars 
may  he  obtained  at  the  Mart;  of  Messrs.  TILSON  and 
SQUANCE,  Solicitors,  29,  Colcuian-street,  City;  and  at 
Mr.  F.  CHINNOCK’S  Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  28,  Re- 
gent-street, Watcrloo-place. 

ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!  ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

TDUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

JL>  this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’ s-viUas,  Avenue- 
road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 

KENSINGTON  PARK,  NOTTING  HILL.— Highly  Va- 
luable BUILDING  LAND,  on  the  most  important  and 
eligible  part  of  this  rapidly  improving  and  highly  pic- 
turesque Estate,  presenting  Sites  for  the  Erection  of  about 
Eighty  detached  and  semi-detached  Villas,  embraeng 
about  Nine  Acres  of  Land,  held  direct  from  the  Freeholder. 

1\,TR.  FREDERICK  CHINNOCK  has 

ltX  been  directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  peremptorily, 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  Citv,  on  TUESDAY’,  June  2.  at  Twelve, 
the  valuable  PLOTS  of  BUILDING  LAND  described  above, 
in  Lots  suitable  for  cither  the  Capitalist,  Builder,  or  to  gen- 
tlemen desirous  of  erecting  their  own  residences.  The  land 
is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  intended  noble  road,  60  feet 
wide,  leading  from  St.  John’s  Church  to  Westboumc-grove, 
to  which  it  presents  a frontage  of  760  feet ; it  is  on  the 
highest  points  of  ground  on  the  estate,  commanding  a per- 
fect panoramic  view  of  great  beauty  and  extent,  upon  which 
about  80  villas  may  be  erected,  giving  to  each  sufficient 
space  for  appropriate  pleasure-grounds  ; the  sewer,  for  Which 
notice  has  been  given,  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  tho 
proprietor.— A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Estate,  showing  villas 
in  different  styles  of  architecture,  will  be  prepared,  and  may 
be  seen  at  Mr.  CHINNOCK’S  Offices,  28,  Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place,  where  lithographic  plans  and  partipilars 
may  he  obtained;  and  of  E.  ELDERTON,  Esq..  Solicitor, 
3,  Lothbury,  City  ; Messrs.  BAYLEY  and  JANSON,  Soli- 
citors, 4,  Basingiiall-strcct ; and  at  the  Auction  Mart. 

QPACIOUS  BUILDING  GROUND,  in 

O the  heart  of  the  City,  to  he  LET  on  a BUILDING 
LEASE.  The  site  comprises  Old  Founders’  Hall,  Loth- 
bury  (extending  from  east  to  west  seventy  feet  and  from 
north  to  south  thirty  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection 
with  it  suitable  for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the 
Premises.  Persons  willing  to  tender  for  these  Premises  on 
a Building  Lease  are  hereby  informed  that  a Committee 
will  meet  here  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  June  next,  at  one 
o’clock  precisely,  to  take  such  Tenders  into  consideration. 
— Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  Founders’ 
Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  GARDINER,  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Bank 
Chambers,  Lothbury,  where  a Plan  of  the  Premises  may  be 
seen.— By  Order,  J.  GRAY,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

Founders'  Hall,  7th  May,  1816, 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Valuable  Freehold  Building  Land,  Brixton. 

ril.  SPEARMAN  is  instructed  TO  LET 

several  desirable  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  having 
frontages  in  the  whole  of  about  1,550  feet  to  well-made 
Roads  in  important  thoroughfares,  eminently  adapted  for 
the  erection  of  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  and 
delightfully  situate,  contiguous  to  the  Brixton  Road,  in  a 
populous  and  rapidly  improving  neighbourhood.  An  abun- 
dance of  sand  and  gravel  may  be  obtained  from  the  Land. 
Lease  97  years.  Further  particulars  on  application  to  Mr. 
SPEARMAN,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  77,  Old  Broad- 
street,  City;  or  to  Mr.  BLENKARN,  No.  6,  Stockwell- 
Park-road,  Brixton,  who  will  show  the  ground. 

LANSDOWN  TERRACE,  KENSINGTON  PARK,  NOT- 
TING HILL.— NOTICE  of  SALE  of  SIX  FIRST- 
CLASS  RESIDENCES,  most  delightfully  situated,  com- 
manding charming  and  extensive  Panoramic  Views  of  the 
surrounding  Country,  held  for  long  Terms  at  exceedingly 
low  Ground-rents  ; affording  a most  desirable  opportunity 
for  either  occupation  or  for  a safe  Investment. 

■VTR.  FREDERICK  CHINNOCK  begs 

_LyX  to  announce  he  has  been  favoured  with  instructions 
to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  WED- 
NESDAY,’June  3,  at  Twelve,  SIX  newly-erected  FIRST- 
CLASS  RESIDENCES,  situate  on  the  highest  and  best 
portion  of  this  interesting  and  picturesque  estate,  and  but  a 

TO  TIMBER  DEALERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A T the  West  End  of  London,  to  be  disposed 

11.  of,  a BUSINESS  in  the  above  line,  with  a large  Shop, 
Sheds,  and  extensive  Premises. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  PEACOCK,  Surveyor,  Ac.,  Clarence  House, 
High-street,  Kensington. 

substantially  built,  and  five  of  them  are  finished,  with  the 
exception  of  decoration,  which  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser,  fit  for  the  reception  of,  and  having  accommoda- 
tion for,  large  families.  They  are  approached  by  a bold  car- 
riage sweep,  screened  from  the  road  by  a massive  ornamental 
balustrade  ; and  are  entered  by  a lofty  portico  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  commanding  staircase,  noble  reception  and  nu- 
merous best  nnd  secondary  bed-chambers,  together  with  a 
promenade  in  a pleasure- garden  most  tastefully  laid  out. — 
May  be  v iewed,  and  descriptive  particulars  obtained  of  E. 
M.  ELDERTON,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  3,  Lothbury;  at  the  Auc- 
tion Mart;  and  at  Mr.  CHINNOCK’S  Auction  and  Estate 
Offices,  28,  Regent-street,  Watcrloo-place. 

T3  RICKS. — One  Million  of  New  Stock 

-IJ  and  other  Bricks  for  sale,  in  Wans  tend  Park,  Essex 
adjoining  the  high  road  to  Stratford,  and  within  a mile  anc 
a half  of  railway  and  water  conveyance, — Apply  to  Mr,  J,  C 
PETRIE,  on  the  premise*. 

WOODFORD,  ESSEX. — Three  Copyhold  Cottage  Resi- 
dences, alike  eligible  for  occupation  or  investment,  being 
quite  equal  to  freehold,  ns  they  are  subject  only  to  a mere 
nominal  fine  and  very  trifling  quit-rent ; and  Five  truly  de- 
sirable Plots  of  Building  Ground  adjoining. 

MR.  G.  R.  NOBLE  has  been  favoured 

with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Mart,  London,  on  Thursday,  June  4,  at  1-2  o’clock,  in  Lots, 
THREE  very  neat,  genteel  COTTAGE  RESIDENCES,  in 
good  repair,  with  fore  courts,  and  gardens  in  the  rear,  de- 
lightfully situate  in  the  most  preferable  part  of  this  much 
admired’  and  healthy  village,  being  on  Woodford-green,  at 
an  easy  and  pleasan’t  remove  from  the  high  road.  aDd  will 
always  ensure  respectable  tenants.  The  building  ground 
commands  pleasing  and  uninterrupted  views,  and  offers 
very  eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  cottage  or  villa  resi- 
dences, which  arc  much  required  in  the  neighbourhood. 
May  be  viewed  10  days  prior  to  the  sale  by  leave  of  the  re- 
spective tenants,  and  descriptive  particulars  with  plans  ob- 
tained at  the  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  the  Auction 
Mart;  of  Mr.  CUTTS,  Solicitor,  Little  Bardlieldhall,  near 
Braintree,  Essex ; and  of  Mr.  G.  R.  NOBLE,  Auctioneer 
and  Surveyor,  Woodford.  Essex, 


Nineteen  truly  valuable  Allotments  of  Building  Ground, 
part  of  the  Ray  Lodge  Estate,  delightfully  situate  in 
Snake’s-lane,  iu  the  picturesque  and  pleasing  village  of 
Woodford.— By  Mr.  G.  It.  NOBLE,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
on  Thursday,  June  4,  at  12,  without  reserve. 

NINETEEN  truly  valuable  Allotments, 

being  the  most  desirable  and  interesting  sites  for 
building  in  this  favoured  village.  When  it  is  considered 
that  building  operations  arc  on  the  eve  of  commencement, 
coupled  with  the  advantage  of  early  railway  communication, 
the  safety  of  investment  on  this  estate  will  at  once  he  mani- 
fest. The  land  contains  very  excellent  brick  earth.  May 
be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars,  with  plans,  obtained  at 
the  Horse  and  Groom  Inn,  Woodford  ; White  Hart,  Rom- 
ford ; Cock,  Epping;  Auction  Mart,  London  ; Mr.  CUTTS, 
Solicitor,  Little  Bardfield  Hall,  near  Braintree,  and  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  G.  R.  NOBLE,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor, 
Woodford. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1846,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  1 1,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  Weale,  High  Holborn ; Si  Mr  kin,  Marshal,  and  Co., 
Groomuridge  and  Sons,  and  Sherwood  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row, and  Hebert,  Cheapside. 


QUESTED  ON  RAILWAY  SURVEYING  AND 
LEVELLING. 

This  day  is  published,  iu  1 vol.  Svo.,  illustrated  with  several 
Plans  and  Diagrams,  price  5s.  Gd.,  in  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  RAILWAY  SURVEY- 
ING and  LEVJSLLLNG  ; in  which  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  simplify  the  most  approved  methods  now 
adopted  by  Surveyors.  Bv  JOHN  QUESTED,  Surveyor, 
Author  of  “ A Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Land  Surveying. 
Relee  and  Fletcher,  15,  Cloak-lane. 


B 


Now  Readv,  Second  Edition, 

ARTHOLOME'W’S  SPECIFICATIONS. 

,,744  Paragraphs  on  Construction,  and  180  Wood- 


cuts 

Architectural  Precedents  *81- 

Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood 8J- 

Churches  : Modern  Working  Drawings lt)s. 

Italian  Villas,  with  Specifications  21s. 

Shop-fronts  ; Louis  XIV . style  ............  /*•  0<1, 

Browne’s  Perspective  : best  work  on  the  subject  -os. 
Analytical  Register  of  Awards  under  the  new 

Building  Act  

JOHN  WILLIAMS  & Co.,  Library  of  Arts,  193,  Strand  ; 
late  of  106,  Great  Russel-slrect. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  KEITH’S  MEASURER,  BY 
MAYNARD. 

In  12rno.,  price  5s.  bound,  the  24th  Edition  of 

rHE  COMPLETE  MEASURER;  or, 

the  whole  Art  of  Measuring : being  a plain  and  com- 
shensive  Treatise  on  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration. 

r the  use  of  Schools,  and  Persons  concerned  in  Alluring, 

nninr.  Surveying,  &c.  By  THOMAS  KE11H.  Cor- 
•ted,  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  SAMUEL  MAYNARD, 
ithor  of  the  " Key  to  Keith’s  Measurer.”  . 

Longman  and  Co.  ; Rivingtons ; Hamilton  and  Co. , 
hittaker  and  Co.  ; Simpkin  and  Co. ; Cowie  and  Co. ; 
julston  and  Co. ; and  M.  Taylor.  __ 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 
complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

rHE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 
literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
ages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
[so  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
:nt  to  anv  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
rdcr  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
:ady,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
latter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


TIELEFELD’S  PAPIER  MACHE.— 

) The  superiority  of  the  Papier  MachtS  for  the  purposes 
ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS  is  now  so  gene- 
lly  admitted,  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  it.  Thcintroduc- 
in  of  Papier  Al&eh*  into  most  of  the  public  and  private 
lildings  in  the  country  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits,  ur- 
ments  may  be  had  in  almost  every  style,  and  pattern- 
oks,  containing  more  than  a thousand  executed  designs, 
ice  1/.  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  other  Articles  ol  Furni- 
rc  either  gilt  or  inimitation  of  the  finest  carved  oak.  An  u- 

strated  Tariff  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  eight  post-office 

imps.  PATENT  QUAQUAVERSAL  GLASS-S  1 AN DS  for 
e toilet,  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  of  great  elegance,  and 
■c  from  all  the  practical  inconvenience  of  ordinary  Glass- 
inds.  At  the  works,  15,  Wellington-strcet North,  Strand. 


: Printed  by  Cha>l»  Wtmam,  of  49,  Cumming-si 
Title,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Pnnung- 
H.  6or  74  A 75.  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln 


dox,  Orothu,,  — 
s,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilt 
published  by  the  said  Cm 
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JADVEB.rriSEIVrETrT3. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  a SITUATION  (by  a Person 

aged  26),  for  One  Year,  at  a salary  of  25s.  per 
Week  ; of  sober  and  steady  habits,  and  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  stock  of  tools.  Has  been  used  to  the  jobbing 
business.  Address  J.  S.,  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


WANTED  by  the  Advertiser  a Situation 

either  in  a saw-mill,  breweryj  or  factory.  Capable 
. of  taking  the  management  of  a steam-engine  and  do  mill- 
wrights' work  and  the  general  repairs  to  machinery.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  country. — Address,  C.  F.,  14,  Union -street, 
Clarendon-square,  New-road. 


TO  BRASS  AND  IRON  FOUNDERS. 

WANTED,  a BRASS  FOUNDER,  fully 

competent  to  General  Work,  and  if  capable  of 
making  small  castings  in  Iron  would  be  preferred.  Also 
an  Iron  Founder,  competent  to  make  malleable  Iron  Cast- 
ings. Steady  men  of  good  character  will  have  constant 
employ.  Apply  to  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  Engineers, 
• Deptford,  Kent. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  active  practical  person, 

a SITUATION  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Builders’ 
Clerk,  or  General  Foreman  ; has  had  much  experience  in 
laying-out  and  superintending  of  works,  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman  in  office  or  detail  drawings ; well  understands 
specifications  and  measurement  of  artificers’  work.  No  ob- 
jection to  the  country.  First-rate  reference  will  be  given. — 
Address  to  T.  W.,  care  of  Mrs.  Clark,  9,  London-road, 
Southwark. 


TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  bv  Messrs.  NEALE  and 

WILSON,  Builders,  Grantham,  Fifteen  JOINERS. 
Good  and  steady  workmen,  possessing  a sufficient  stock  of 
proper  tools,  may  meet  with  employment  without  the  least 
chance  of  delay  for  two  years.  In  order  to  save  correspondence, 
the  wages  for  men  as  above  will  be  -Is.  per  day,  for  ten  hours  ; 
and  no  other  than  personal  application  will  be  attended  to. 
No  travelling  expenses  allowed.— Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
above  firm  111  Grantham. 

Grantham,  May  21,  1846. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  a well-educated  Youth  as  an 

Apprentice,  to  a respectable  and  old-established 
Firm  in  the  City,  where  he  will  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
business  of  a Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier,  and  Paperhanger,  and 
be  taught  practically  the  higher  branches  of  writing,  grain- 
ing, &c.  He  will,  in  addition,  have  the  means  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  measuring,  valuing,  and  counting-house 
departments  of  the  business.  A premium  will  be  expected  ; 
and  as  the  youth  will  acquire  his  freedom  in  a livery  company, 
and  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  no  one  but  of  undoubted 
respectability  will  be  accepted.— Communications  (prepaid) 
to  be  addressed  G,  T.,  Mr.  Paradise,  Stationer,  40,  Watliog- 
street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Friends  of  a respectable  well-educated 
Youth,  17  years  of  age,  are  desirous  of  placing  him  in 
the  office  of  an  architect,  where  he  would  be  remunerated 
according  to  his  deserts  ; he  has  a natural  good  taste  for 
drawing,  which  has  been  improved  by  instruction  ; has  been 
twelve  months  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  can  be  highly  re- 
commended.—Letters  to  he  addressed  to  W.  H.,  12,  Hemus- 
terrace,  King’s-rood,  Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Partnership.— a Gentleman  of  ca- 
pital, and  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  Profession, 
wishes  to  invest,  in  addition  to  his  services,  a sum  com- 
mensurate with  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  in  a practice 
of  a decidedly  established  character  and  respectability. 
— Address,  with  real  name,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
10,  Richmond-street,  St.  James’s. 


Partnership. — a Person  of  £ood  ad- 
dress and  persevering  business  habits,  wishes  to  in- 
vest the  sum  of  500/.  or  more,  in  some  old-established  busi- 
ness where  his  active  services  would  be  required,  and  which 
would  ensure  him  an  income  of  (not  less  than)  200/.  per 
annum  ; full  particulars,  with  real  name  and  address,  to 
Mr.  HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills, 
Gillingham-street,  Pimlico.  The  utmost  scrutiny  will  be 
observed. 


TO  IRONFOUNDF.RS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

Her  Majesty’s  Justices  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  Westminster,  Sec.,  will  he  ready  at  this  Office,  on  Friday, 
the  5th  of  June  next,  at  Two  o’clock,  to  receive  sealed  Ten- 
ders for  the  supply  of  500  CAST  IRON  GULLY  GRATES. 
Patterns  may  be  seen,  and  Forms  of  Tender  and  all  parti- 
culars obtained,  at  the  Sewers  Office.  No.  1.  Greek-street, 
Soho-squarc.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Guildhall,  Mayl6,  1846. 

THE  COMMITTEE  for  LETTING  the 

CITY’S  LANDS  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  day  of  June  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely, 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  Letting,  on  Lease  for  Seven  Years, 
from  Midsummer  next,  a House,  No.  57,  on  the  south  side 
of  Feiichurch-strcet.— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained, 
and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
ball.  TRIIS  S A TINDERS.  Comntroller. 


TII03.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

PATENT  ARCHITECTURAL  TILES. 

Architects,  builders,  and  others 

can  now  be  supplied  in  any  quantity  with  the  Orna- 
mental Tiles,  which  for  security,  beauty,  and  effect  surpass 
every  other  kind  of  roofing,  whilst  their  cost  and  weight  but 
little  exceed  the  covering  with  common  pantiles,  and  their 
superiority  over  slating  is  at  once  apparent.  They  are  hung 
nn  pantile  laths,  and  admit  of  being  effectually  repaired  with 
tnt  greatest  facility.  Prospectuses  and  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Company's*-  Jicea,  No.  158,  Struud,  - at  the 
depot,  Essex  Wharf. — Boxes,  containing  twelve  models  of 
the  various  patterns,  transmitted  to  the  country  on  receipt  of 
post-office  order  for  7s.  6d. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

Her  Majesty’s  Justices  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
or  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  ready  at  this  office  on  Friday, 
he  5th  June  next,  at  2 o’clock,  to  receive  scaled  Tenders  for 
he  supply  of  30.000  RADIATED  BRICKS.  Patterns  may 
ic  seen,  Forms  offender  and  all  particulars  obtained,  at  the 
Sewers  Office,  No.l.  Greek-street,  Soho-square. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1S40  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Work*, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


CONTRACTS. 

PLANS,  &c.,  FOR  BUILDING  A NEW  WORKHOUSE. 

1,  Canning-place,  Kensington,  May  20th,  1846. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  — NOTICE  IS 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Parish  of  Kensington  have  EXTENDED  THE  TIME 
FOR  RECEIVING  PLANS,  See.,  for  Building  a New 
Workhouse  for  Kensington,  from  the  9th  of  June  to  the  7th 
of  July  next;  and  that  the  guardians  will  adjudicate  on  the 
same  on  the  14th  of  July  aforesuid. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardian*. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office, 
in  Hatton  Garden,  oil  Friday,  the  12th  day  of  June  next, 
at  One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDF.RS,  in  writing,  for  building  Sewers  in  the  fol- 
lowing situations,  viz.  Clarence  Road,  Kentish  Town,  1,500 
feet;  the  New  Road,  St.  Pancras,  560  feet ; Goswell-street 
Road,  1,630  feet;  King  Henry’s  Walk,  Islington,  1,150  feet; 
and  in  Liverpool  Road,  Islington,  and  Cumining-street, 
Ptntonville,  SROfcct;  conformably  to  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tions, which  may  be  inspected  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
Nine  and  Three.  Five  separate  Tenders  must  be  delivered 
for  the  above  Works,  and  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
situations  to  which  they  apply.  The  parties  offering  must 
attend  ac  the  above  time  of  meeting,  with  their  Tenders 
sealed  up,  which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of 
Two  Sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Works.  The 
Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept 


Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton  Garden,  22ud  May,  1846. 


DAVEY’S  patent  slate  ridges 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  pattntee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay  , Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  Londou 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles;  clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depfit  at  22,  WHITE  Fill  ARS-5TREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERllO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality ; also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place;  or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

REQUIRED  Employment  by  a Young; 

Man,  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  above 
offices,  having  had  several  years  experience  therein,  and  on 
works  ; is  a neat  draughtsman  and  designer  ; has  prepared 
woiking,  detail,  and  finished  drawings,  estimates,  Sec.  Salary 
moderate.  — Address,  A.  B.,  6,  John-street,  London-fields, 
Hackney. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desiring  to  offer  TENDERS 
for  building  a New  Chapel  in  Meeting-house  Alley, 
Portsea,  to  accommodate  1 .200  persons,  may  inspect  the 
plans  and  specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  E.  OWEN, 
Architect,  Portsmouth,  after  the  3rd  of  June  next.  Tenders 
to  be  delivered  at  the  vestry  of  the  thapel  on  the  17th  June, 
before  12  o’clock  at  noon.  The  contractor  to  provide  suffi- 
cient sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 


THE  BUILDER, 


PATENT  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

TYLOR  and  PACE  manufacture  every 

description  of  WINDOW  BLINDS  entirely  upon 
their  own  premises,  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery,  insuring 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  cost.  Pa- 
tent metallic  gauze  and  perforated  Zinc  Blinds,  in  mahogany 
frames,  at  Is.  Sd.  per  square  foot;  ditto,  in  metal  frames, 
Is.  2d.  per  square  foot.  A large  and  choice  assortment  of 
Transparencies,  mounted,  from  19$.  ; Holland  Blinds,  on 
plain  or  spring  rollers,  Outside  Shades,  Venetian  and  Sun 
Blinds  of  every  description. 

TVLOR  and  PACE’S  Show-rooms,  53,  Cornhill,  entrance 
St.  Peter's-alley. 


B 


UJLDERS  and  the  PUBLIC  about 


putting  in  NEW  WINDOWS  or  altering  old  ones, 

should  inspect  HERRING’S  new  PATENT  SASH,  before 
they  go  to  any  expense,  which  is  universally  being  adopted 
in  town  and  country. — Exhibited  daily  at  the  Patentees,  14, 
Kingsgate-street,  Holborn,  also  at  JOHNSON andPASK’S, 
Sash- makers. 
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JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkenwell, 


Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  lO^d.  per  foot ; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Eyery  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  hest 
materials  and  workmanship. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  gd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Stile  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cut.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Prinees-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4$d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.- 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  fid. ; turpentine.  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.’ 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s.  ; 
paper  varnish,  los.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  fid.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  Q8s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  S-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87.  Bishopsgate-strcet  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

T\OOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES.— 

^ivrEUISHj8  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
j “escr>ption  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Simrle 

and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Br^sand  Hon 
thp  10  °Penr°ne  or  both."ays,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
Per,  “n5.(lu.a,'ed any  ™a<?e  at  Present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  V . Gensh,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLTNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  movingwith  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  cdmirably  adapted 
tor  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  pnees.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collin-e 
Pa'Im  ^xk,'ree’  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


French  paper  hangings.  — ah 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re. 
duecd  Duty  of  2d.  per  yard,  on  view  ; and  Orders  taken  at 
MARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Prinees-street,  Leicester- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Ornaments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  at  the  same  Reduced  Duties. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  and  Co.,  in 

lemoving  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from,  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room  ; and  they  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. — J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  shippers  to  the  fact,  that  they  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  most  fully  to 
compete  with  French  goods  in  price,  quality,  and  design. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  gfi,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lanc. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 
these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over-other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London;  or  at  the  Licon- 

j ; sey- 

|“  •:  Engravings  and  Prospectuses 

may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  neccsrary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 


general  adoptioi 
revolving  iro 
L AT  LATHS,  AT  A 


CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


T> 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 
HIE  validity  of  this  Patent  being)  com- 
JL  pletely  established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  Vie  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
?!aJlofacJurers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOUJ.D- 
Vhmp  PnVvimc,BRASS’  COPPE[i'  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
"’Irju°W3,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
\ AllIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
stall  Board  P ates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country.— All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE  9fi 
FORD,AKENTTIlEET’  LONDON-  WORKS,  at  DEPl"’ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  ini 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applving  ai 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35. 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  ”d.  8d.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  lfis.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  csrt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  "s.  fid.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  fid^.,  7d.,9d.  per  inch: 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler.  , 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  31.3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  4/. 

I.ists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j i: 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron-' 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings: 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  tc 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterm 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c- 
***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi-: 
ple,  see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 

horizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge; 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself,; 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  itsi 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  ou< 
that  point  as  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  1-1 4tli  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre;  hencci 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost) 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 


This  principle  lias  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  byl 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOODI 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid! 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the! 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im-i 
portant  Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  u»ed  and  much  time  spent  ini 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto: 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea-, 
sure  in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously! 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  tol 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all. 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long  i 
Acre.  Price  2Ps.  per  gallon, 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAIIO- 

GANY,  ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CIIT’RGHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these 'Stains  will  be  found 'more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  theie 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  varions 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Scats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  & c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  61,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


OHIO  MELODISTS.— MORNING  and 

EVENING  PERFORMANCE  at  the  ROYAL 
ADELAIDE  GALLERY.  This  original  band  of  Nigger 
Harmonists  continue  to  attract  and  delight  large  audiences 
by  the  drollery  of  their  personation  of  negro  life.  The  Con-  -j 
cert,  as  usual,  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick,  and  sup-  - 
ported  in  the  vocal  department  by  the  talented  Miss  Pearce,  J 
Miss  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Binge.  In  addition  to  the  scientific  : 
attractions  to  this  institution,  a large  model  of  a new  method,  , 
invented  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  obviating  the  difficulties  of  the  ; 
Break  of  Gauge  on  Railways,  a point  of  immense  interest  t 
at  thi  present  moment.  Nickel’s  Atmospheric  Railway.  . 
Scientific  Lectures,  the  Microscope,  Dissolving  Views,  and  1 
Chromatrope,  daily;  and  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  i 
Saturdays,  at  3 o’clock.  Major  Beniowski’s  Lectures  on  his  * 
new  system  of  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  and  on  Artificial  ! 
Memory;  and  on  the  alternate  days  a Lecture  on  Pho-  - 
nographv  by  Mr.  Brookes.  Admittance,  Is.  Schools,  half-  • 


price 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

CDEBAUFER  and  SON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  gene- 
ral assortment  of  Gas  Lamps,  Pendants,  Hydraulic  sliding 
Pendants,  Gas  Brackets,  Pillars,  and  every  article  connected 
with  gas  apparatus,  at  their  Manufactory  and  their  Rooms, 
10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street,— A liberal  discount 
allowed  to  architects  and  builders. 


NEWLY-INVENTED  WATER-CLOSET. 

Registered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  No.  669. 

T C.  STOKES,  successor  to  AV.  R.  MAR- 

« STON,  respectfully  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
architects,  merchants,  factors,  and  the  public  to  his  newly- 
invented  WATER-CLOSET.  Among  its  many  advantages 
may  be  noticed,  its  extreme  simplicity  and  durability ; the 
expense  and  annoyance  of  frequent  repairs  being  altogether 
obviated  ; it  may  be  fixed  in  almost  any  situation,  and  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  Water-Closet  extant. 

Drawings,  with  every  information,  may  be  obtained  on 
application,  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  warehouse,  2, 
Monraouth-8treet,  Birmingham. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  RAILWAY  DIRECTORS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

HUNT’S  IMPROVED  PATENT 

URINAL,  for  Railway  Stations,  Hospitals,  Public 
Offices,  &c.,  wholly  free  from  metal,  and  thereby  any  deposit 
of  ammonia  is  wholly  prevented,  and  consequent  tainting  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  more  sightly  and  much  more  econo- 
mical than  any  article  yet  introduced  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose. References  given  to  public  offices,  where  it  may  be 
seen  fixed. 

“ It  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  extensively  adopted  in  railway  stations  and  other  places. 
Water  is  admitted  through  small  holes  all  round  the  rim, 
whereby  it  is  cleansed.  It  is  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  vet  seen,  and  deserves  to  be  generally  known.”— The 
Builder. 


Il/TIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

IITA  Grey  Goose.  Is.  -id.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

, . Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

_ cASvr°c- CV.try  d®scriPlion  cf  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
anu  ouin,  teatucr-dresscrs  andBedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  TOTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  Gd.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


By  lijcr  jHiijrsty's 


,1-ioiml  llcttcrs  patent. 


Wholesale  Depdt,  Queen’s-row,  Pimlico. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Eg  jKjcr 

jWfljrsty’s 


liogal 

ftetters  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2Ss.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carnets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Uy  $rr  iHnjrctfl'fl 


Kogat  ILrtlns  patent. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-bouscs,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  Gd.  per 
ton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
heen  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AspuALTEhad  heen  specified  for,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  "Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangatc,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
11  The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

***  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte  ” was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Wal worth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


Bright  register  stoves,  with 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Ornaments,  for  4/.  15s.,  cast  at 
GREEN  and  CONSTABLES,  30,  King  William-street,  five 
doors  from  London-bridgc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4 1.  4b  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

6 1.  61.  15s.  61.  5s.  6/.  10s.  7 1. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 
e only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATETXT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  KQOFXIffCr 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Hf.r  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honoorarle  Board  ok  Ordnance. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  ok  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  ok  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  Ihe  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAIN KD  TH  E PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  ns  to  its  uses  and  the’manncr  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  arc  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  II  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.'s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-IIOW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered. with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at.  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Homes  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PAIJlCI,I3aNOTa-  IILQJff  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATF.S, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  & c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


BUILDING  LAND. 


TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  One  or  Two 

Acres,  near  Bichmond.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 


street,  Adelphi.  


Building  ground  to  let  in 

PIMLICO. — Some  very  eligible  ground,  of  great 
denth  to  be  let  on  building  leases,  being  the  only  vacant 
ploU  now  to  be  hod  throughout  the  whole  of  the  boot  port  of 
the  Grosvcnor  estate. — Apply  to  Mr.  READING  WATTS, 
Builder,  9,  Motcorab-street,  Belgrave-square. 


TO  BUILDERS.— NOTTING-H ILL,  NEAR 
ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH. 


F 


REEHOLD  LAND,  Land-tax  redeemed, 


TO  BE  LET  in  this  favourite  and  healthy  spot.  This 


neighbourhood  abounds  with  houses  of  a large  class 
thought  some  of  a smaller  size  will  readily  let.  Terms  offered 
are  low.  An  old  building  to  be  pulled  down  and  disposed  of 
to  any  one  taking  ground. — Inquire  of  Mr.  BILES,  Norland 
Brick  Field,  Notting-hill. 


AND  MONEY 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare!  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoris 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 


Building  plots  to  be  let 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation !!  t 
manding  picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  \\  est 
End  and  the  Citv  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 


TT  on  Building  Leases.  HARLF.SDON  PARK,  three 
miles  from  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  Acres  of  Meadow  Land,  with  a Frontage  of  1,800  feet  to 
the  Turnpike  Road.  The  Ground  commands  extensive 
Prospects,  with  south  and  west  Aspects ; the  whole  lies 
admirably  for  Draining,  and  is  situate  close  to  the  first 
Station  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The 
Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  by  application 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  KENDALL,  junior,  Architect,  33,  Brunswick 
square. 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

to  BOOL  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  hooks,  pic- 
tures and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russell-strcct,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 


PATENT  WOOD  CARVING  OFFICE. 


THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  Method  of 

producing  Wood  Carvings  beg  to  announce  the  re- 


producing Wood  Carvings  t . 

,-al  of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  -144,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen.  


FREE  REGISTER  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

Messrs,  beckwith  & salmon’s 

Register  of  Freehold  and  Leasehold  House  and 
Landed  Property  is  about  to  be  published,  and  persons  wish- 
ing their  property  inserted  therein,  are  requested  to  send 
particulars  withoiit  delay.  These  Registers  arc  so  arranged, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  address  of  the  property  is 
withheld,  and  thus  anv  injurious  publicity,  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  is  afforded  as  to  the  locality  and  nature  ot  the 
investment.  They  have  a most  extensive  general  circulation, 
besides  which  they  are  forwarded  to  more  than  a thousand 
known  buyers,  rendering  their  agency  most  desirable  to 
solicitors,  executors,  trustees,  builders,  and  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  speedily  affecting  a sale  of  their  property.  No  ch  arge 
whatever  until  the  property  is  actually  sold.  25,  Bucklers- 


IARGE  IRON  DOOR  and  FRAME 

FOR  SALE,  suitable  for  a banker’s  safe  or  a plate- 
room,  6 feet  8 inches  high,  by  3 feet  1$  inches  wide  in  the 
clear.  Price  18L  May  he  seen  at  the  Clarence  Foundry, 
l(i,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  Assortment  of  Belgium 
Black  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  of  various  sizes,  suit- 
able for  drawing-rooms,  bed-rooms,  &c.  ; will  be  parted 
with  at  prices  considerably  under  the  British  Mart. — Speci- 
mens to  be  seen  at  Mr.  WM.  EDGARS,  Newsvender  and 
Tobacconist,  No.  2,  Thornton-strcet,  Dock-head,  South- 

May  27th,  1846. 


PUBLICATIONS 


COMPLETION  OF  WILME’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR 
MAPPING,  &c. 

This  day  is  published,  price  6s. 

PART  VI.,  containing  Eight  large  folding 

Plates,  78  pages  of  Letter-press,  Introduction,  Index, 
and  full  Instructions  for  LITHOGRAPHING  and  ZINCO- 
GRAPIIING  Plans  and  Drawings. 

Published  by  J.  Weals,  59,  High  Holborn,  and  at  the 
Railway  Plan-drawing  Offices,  15,  Featherstone-buildings, 
Holborn.  


Published  this  day,  8vo.,  price  2s.  Gd. 

A CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  PRO- 
FESSOR WILLIS’S  “ Architectural  History  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.”  By  C.  SANDYS,  Esq.,  of  Can- 
terbury. 

J.  R.  Smith.  4.  Old  Compton-street,  Soho,  London,  who 
has  just  published  a Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books,  con- 
taining 200  articles  on  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts ; it 
may  be  had  gratis,  on  application,  or  sent  by  post  on  receipt 
of  two  postage  labels  to  frank  it. 


GROUND  TO  BE  SOLD 


BUILDINf 

OR  LET  ON  LONG  LEASE.— At  the  agreeable 


SPACIOUS  BUILDING  GROUND, 

the  heart  of  the  City,  to  be  LET  o 


i BUILDING 

LEASE.  The  site  comprises  Old  Founder  s’  Hall,  Loth- 
burv  (extending  from  east  to  west  seventy  feet  and  from 
norih  to  south  thirty  feet),  and  a further  space  in  connection 
with  it  suitable  for  purposes  of  an  additional  entrance  to  the 
Premises.  Persons  willing  to  tender  for  these  Premises  on 
a Building  Lease  are  hereby  informed  that  a Committee 
will  meet  here  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  June  next,  at  one 
o’clock  precisely,  to  take  such  Tenders  into  consideration. 
— Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  Founders’ 
Hall,  or  to  J.  B.  GARDINER,  Esq.,  Architect,  4,  Bank 
Chambers,  Lothburv,  where  a Plan  of  the  Premises  may  be 
scen_ jjy  Order,  " J*  GRAY,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

Founders’  Hall,  7th  May,  1846. 


and  rapidly-improving  watering-place,  Cleetborpc: 

Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  upwards  of  FIFTY  PLOTS 
OF  LAND,  of  various  and  advantageous  sizes  and  situations, 
maybe  purchased  or  rented,  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
residences  for  private  families,  or  for  lodging  houses,  which 
arc  much  required.  The  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
improvements  progressing  at  Grimsby  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  in  docks,  piers,  and  railways,  and  the  con- 
sequent increasing  value  of  dwellings  in  this  cheerful  and 
healthy  situation  ; the  low  rate  of  charge  for  all  the  necessaries 
of  domestic  requirement;  the  ready  conveyance  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  increasing  rapidity  of  railway  and 
steam-boat  travelling,  conspire  to  render  Cleethorpes  a cer- 
tain source  of  profitable  investment.— For  particulars,  apply 
to  Mr.  C.  J.  CARTER,  Architect,  Louth,  Lincolnshire:  if 
by  letter,  post  paid. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

A BUSINESS  ill  an  Extensive  neighbour- 
hood, about  seven  miles  from  town,  TO  BE  DIS- 
POSED OF ; coming  in,  including  stock,  about  140/.  The 
present  owner  is  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health  ; and  to  a 
young  man  of  business  habits,  this  would  be  found  a valuable 
opportune-.  The  business  has  been  established  Forty 
Years,  and’  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  as  the  connec- 
tion  is  highly  respectable  .—For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 

BADHAM,  HOUGHTON,  and  MAYHEW,  Solicitors,  4, 
Verulam-buildings,  Gray's-Inn. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  iu 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  id.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large'pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL,  from  Grent  Russell-street, 
Bedford-square,  to  193,  STRAND. 

OHN  WILLIAMS  & CO.  have  removed 


J their  old  Established  Library  of  Arts  to  193,  STRAND, 


where  all  Works  on  Architecture  and  Engineering  may  be 
procured.  Now  ready  : . 

Railway  Practice  ; 70  detailed  Plates,  as  Working  Draw- 
ings. 2f.  12s.  6d. 

Castle  on  Field  Work,  12s. ; Bruff’s  Field  Works,  15s. ; 
Questcd’s  Field  Works,  5s.  6d. 

Bartholomew’s  Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture  ; 
180  Woodcuts,  4,747  chapters  on  Construction,  being  the 
result  of  20  years’  experience.  28s. 

Elizabethan  Ornaments;  New  Work  by  J.  D.  Hopkins, 
Esq.  An  invaluable  Book  to  all  Designers.  20s. 

Italian  and  Greek  Ornament.  Vullamy’s  beautiful  Work  ; 
large  Plates  by  Moses.  31.  3s. 

Gothic  Ornaments  (Pugin’s),  near  100  Plates,  31.  3s. 

Architectural  Precedents;  54  steel  Plates,  many  Wood- 
cuts,  and  10  Public  Buildings  ; by  Barry,  Titc,  Kendall,  and 
others.  Third  Edition.  18s. 

Italian  Villas;  21s.  Roofs  of  Iron,  Stone,  and  Wood, 
Eight  modem  Churches,  16s. 

Catalogues  gratis. — Observe,  193,  Strand. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a term  of  five,  seven,  or 

ten  years,  with  immediate  possession,  all  that  excel- 
lent and  commodious  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARD,  com- 
prising a substantial  Brick  Kiln,  erected  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  economy  as  regards  fuel,  and  capable 
of  containing  40,000  bricks.  Also  an  extensive  and  com- 
modious Tile  Shed,  containing  a mill  for  preparing  the  tile 
clay,  and  a capital  patent  drain  pipe,  and  tile  machine  free 
of  royalties.  With  a Labourer’s  Cottage  adjoining  thereto. 
The  kiln  and  other  buildings  have  all  been  recently  erected 
at  a considerable  expense.  The  brick  and  tile  yard  is  eligibly 
situated,  and  within  one  mile  of  the  town  at  Taunton,  ad- 
joining the  turnpike  road  to  Wellington.  The  clay,  both  for 
bricks  and  tiles,  is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a superior 
description,  and  manufactures  the  best  of  goods.  Extensive 
orders  are  now  given  for  draining  tiles  and  pipes,  and  other 
goods,  of  which  the  lessee  will  have  the  benefit,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  an  investment  of 

capital.— For  further  particulars  and  to  view  the  premises, 

and  to  treat  for  the  same,  application  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  SAMUEL  GOODING,  High-street,  Taunton,  or  at  the 
offices  of  MESSRS.  REEVES  AND  SONS, 

Dated  16th  May,  1846.  Solicitors,  Taunton. 


BLACKHEATH. 

A SPACIOUS  and  very  commodious  Family 

Residence  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  situate  in  the 
most  eligible  part  of  Blackheath,  commanding  extensive  and 
varied  prospects,  and  within  a convenient  distance  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway  terminus.  The  house  contains,  on  the 
ground-floor,  an  excellent  dining-room,  29  ft.  6 in.,  by  18  ft. 
9 in  ; drawing-room,  18  ft.  by  17  ft-  10  in.  ; breaktast-room, 
17  ft.  10  in.  by  14  feet.  On  the  first-floor,  library,  18  ft. 
10  in.  by  18  ft.,  and  four  superior  bed  rooms.  On  the  second- 
floor,  six  other  bed-rooms  and  closets,  with  china  closet  com- 
pletely fitted  up  with  every  convenience.  The  house  also 
contains  three  water-closets,  all  requisite  cellarage,  large  and 
convenient  kitchens,  a butler’s  pantry  and  other  offices,  with 
additional  bed-rooms  above  for  servants,  all  conveniently 
arranged,  yet  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  There  is  an 
excellent  walled  garden  attached  to  the  house,  divided  into 
pleasure-ground  and  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  &c.,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation.  Excellent  four-stall  stable,  and  coach-house  for 
two  coaches,  having  loft  and  sleeping  apartments  above  for 
groom,  with  a good  stable-yard  and  various  conveniences. 
The  house  has  a warming  apparatus  upon  an  improved  prin- 
ciple, admirably  arranged  both  for  convenience  and  o 
ment.  There  are  articles  of  furniture  to  be  disposed  of  • 
the  house,  of  a suitable  and  useful  character,  and  adapted  to 
their  situations.  All  particulars  to  be  obtained  upon  appii- 
cation  to  Mr.  TRIMEN,  9,  Adain-street,  Adelphi. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


IVf 


FREEHOLD  MEADOW  LAND,  on  the  border  of  the 
Forest,  near  to  Chingford  Hatch,  in  the  Parish  oi  Wood- 
ford, hy 

’ — R.  G.  R.  NOBLE,  at  the  Mart,  Bar- 

tholomew-lane,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  1th  of 
„„„„  . o46.  at  Twelve  o’clock,  a very  desirable  enclosure  of 
FREEHOLD  MEADOW  LAND,  containing  about  four 
acres,  on  the  verge  of  the  Forest,  near  to  Chingford  Hatch, 
a the  parish  of  Woodford.  Is  well  calculated  for  the  erection 
„f  a manufactory  or  other  building  purposes,  and  would  afford 
numerous  votes  for  the  county.— May  be  viewed,  and  printed 
particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale,  obtained  at  the  inns  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; at  the  Auction  Mart,  London  ; of  W.  L. 
DONALDSON,  Esq.,  18,  Southampton-strect,  Bloomsbury, 
and  of  Mr.  G.  R.  NOBLE,  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  Wood- 
ford, Essex. 


M” 


BUILDERS’  EFFECTS.— Prime  White  and  Yellow  Deals, 
Planks,  and  Battens,  well  seasoned  Mahogany,  Iron- 
mongery, Powerful  Crab,  Brick  and  Rubbish  Cart,  Spring 
Cart,  Work  Benches,  and  a quantity  of  very  dry  Spanish 
""d  Honduras  Tabic  Lees. 

R.  II.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  Thursday.  4th  June,  1846,  at  Twelve,  on  the 
Premises.  New-strect  Mews,  Dorset-square,  a superior  and 
well-selected  Stock  of  a Builder,  which  must  be  cleared  im- 
mediately, the  Premises  being  disposed  of.  It  consists  of 
dry  White  and  Yellow  Deals,  Plank  and  Battens  of  every 
thickness,  well  seasoned  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany, 
a quantity  of  well  seasoned  Spanish  Mahogany  Table-legs, 
Milled  Lead,  Pipe,  Plumbers’  Brass  Work,  Ironmongery, 
Plate,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Stained  Glass,  Ground  and  Dry 
Colours,  Turps  ; a very  good  Spring  Cart,  a Brick  and  Rub- 
bish Cart,  Powerful  Crab,  Blocks  and  Falls,  Work  Benches, 
Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Miscellaneous  Effects  appertaining 
to  a Builder’s  Yard.— May  be  viewed  the  day  preceding  and 
morning  of  Sale,  when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Pre- 
mises, and  at  Poland  House,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN 


LI  NCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-iunTfields. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA-^ 
TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS,, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  A*,  thff 


above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  Ibis  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  tbe  pub- 
• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-hcating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W . 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 

(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

* RCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terras. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  arc  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  aud  9°z.  to  any  required  weight  per  toot, 

andean  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


"nthecTo 
'ox,  Broth 


Cuablbs  Wyman,  of 
nlv  of  Middlesex,  Printer 
■rr,  74  * 75,  Great  Queen 
- St.  Gilc*-fn-the-Held», 


. tiic  ollice  of  “ Til 


UUIUUKU,  1 orK-sirccv,  v-oYt...  - 

Paul,  Ccivcnt  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  May  w,  iwo. 
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ADVBaTISEMBHTS. 

TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  in  a Shop  situated  Thirty 

Miles  from  London,  Twelve  good  and  steady  Woik- 
inen. — Apply  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  Yoric-slrcet, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  a Person  of  Experience  in  es- 
timating, measuring,  and  making  out  accounts, 
give  good  reference. — Address,  post-paid,  to  C.  D., 
the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


w 


who 


WANTED,  an  Active  Person  of  good 

address  as  Clerk  of  Works.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  laying  out  and  superintending  of  works, 
and  must  be  an  expert  draughtsman,  both  as  regards  office 
and  detail  drawings.— Address  to  J.  W.,  Mr.  Rastall’s, 
Stationer,  Ebury-street,  Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c.— EVENING  EMPLOYMENT. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  thoroughly 
and  practically  acquainted  with  builders’  book- 
keeping and  accounts,  employment  of  an  evening  for  two  or 
three  hours. — Address,  prepaid,  to  R.  A.  H.,  Post-ofiice, 
Moorgate-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Person,  a 

Situation  as  Clerk.  He  has  a thorough  knowledge 
thereof,  also  measuring,  valuing,  taking  out  quantities,  esti- 
mating, &c.  Salary  moderate. — Address  to  M.  T.,  3,  Fre- 
derick-street,  Bentinck-tcrrace,  Regent’s  Park. 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  is  required  in 

the  office  of  a surveyor.  Application  to  be  made  by 
letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  terms,  to  A.  Z.,  18, 
London-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  many  years’  expe- 

ricnce  in  builders’  offices,  thoroughly  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  business,  a good  penman,  bookkeeper 
and  accountant,  measurer,  ike.,  is  desirous  of  an  engagement. 
Address  M.  N.  O.,  Post-office,  Anderson’s-buildmgs  Citv- 
road.  ’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  three  or 

four  years  in  the  office  of  a firm  of  general  practice, 
w ould  be  happy,  for  a trifling  remuneration,  to  undertake  any 
of  the  follow  ing  works,  viz. Copying  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, bills  of  quantities,  abstracting  and  squaring  of  dimen- 
sions, moneying  out  quantities,  &c.  ; the  two  latter  of  which 
he  will  do  as  quick  and  correct  as  anyone. — N.3.  Is  open  to 
an  engagement  in  an  office  where  facilities  for  improvement 
would  be  offered  with  a moderate  salary. — Address,  post-paid, 
to  A.  B.,  at  9,  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  required,  who  is  qualified 

in  every  respect  to  undertake  the  erection  of  houses, 
alterations,  &c.,  from  commencement  to  conclusion  ; pre- 
paring the  drawings,  details,  specification,  estimate,  super- 
intending the  work,  and  winding  up  the  accounts.  lie  must 
have  had  experience,  and  be  fully  competent  to  execute  any 
similar  work  without  supervision,  to  write  clearly,  and  to 
draw  neatly  and  usefully. — Apply  by  letter,  to  R.  Y.  at  Mr. 
Main’s,  24,  Grafton-strcet,  Fitzroy-square. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Ymin<r  Person  "’ho  lias 

had  Eleven  Years’.  Experience' in  Tithe  Commutation 
and  Railway  Surveying  and  Mapping,  is  desirous  of  a Per- 
manent ENGAGEMENT.  Reference  can  be  given  to  most 
eminent  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  if  required. — N.R.  Pre- 
ference given  to  a country  engagement.— Address,  postpaid, 
P.  P.,  No  6,  Union-road,  Clapham  Rise,  Surrey. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  LANDLORDS. 

A YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  MAN,  of 

experience  and  highly  respectable  connexion*,  having 
the  general  Management  and  Superintendence  of  the  Re- 
pairs of  an  Estate  of  Houses,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 
another  similar  Engagement.  Most  satisfactory  references, 
and  security,  if  the  engagement  required  it.  Address, 
T.  S.,  Taylor's,  Stationer,  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

Experience,  and  can  command  first-rate  recommen- 
dations. wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  Designs,  Working  and  Finished  Draw- 
ings, Estimates  and  Specifications  ; .1-  al  -o  to  superintending 
Works,  Surveying  and  Levelling.  Address,  post  paid,  to 
H.  H.,  at  Mr.  Alvcy’s,  Wholesale  Stationer,  Battle-bridge. 


TO  CARPENTERS.  BUILDERS.  UNDERTAKERS 
AUCTIONEERS,  APPRAISERS,  &c. 

AN  Eligible  Opportunity  now  presents  it- 
self to  any  one  in  the  above  line.  A good  substan- 
tial business  (having  been  established  several  years)  to  be 
disposed  of,  with  lease,  fixtures,  good-will,  stock  in  trade, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  the  proprietor’s  ill-health.  If  taken 
immediately,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  pur- 
chaser.— Apply  to  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Newspaper  Agent,  9, 
Upper  Bcrkeley-street,  Portman-square. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  llicir  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-huildinga) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  1()8,  DRURV-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLING  E’S  PATENT  HINGES  — 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collingc 
and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletrce,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  6l,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

"OERSONS  desiring;  to  offer  TENDERS 

JL  for  building  a New  Chapel  in  Meeting-house  Alley, 
Portsca,  to  accommodate  1,200  persons,  may  inspect  the 
plans  and  specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  E.  OWEN, 
Architect,  Portsmouth,  after  the  3rd  of  June  next.  Tenders 
to  be  delivered  at  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  on  the  17th  June, 
before  12  o’clock  at  noon.  The  contractor  to  provide  suffi- 
cient sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  wishing;  to  CONTRACT  for 

Finishing  Four  Third-rate  Houses  at  Islington,  may 
sec  the  Specifications  at  Mr.  WAGSTAFF’S  Offices,  Albion- 
tcrrace.Canonhury,  from  ten  until  five,  daily.  The  Tenders 
to  he  delivered  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Security  will  be  required  for  the 
due  completion  of  the  works  ; and  the  proprietor  will  not 
bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  or  to  pay  any  ex- 
penses attending  the  same. 


CONTRACTS. 


Guildhall,  May  16,  1846. 

THE  COMMITTEE  for  LETTING  tho 

CITY’S  LANDS  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  day  of  June  next,  at  One  o'clock  precisely, 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  Letting,  on  Lease  for  Seven  Years, 
from  Midsummer  next,  a House,  No.  57,  on  the  south  side 
of  Fenchurch-street. — Further  particulars  may  be  obtained, 
and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall. THUS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Holbom  and 
Finsbury  Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office, 
in  Hatton  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  12th  day  of  June  next, 
at  One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS,  in  writing,  for  building  Sewers  in  the  fol- 
lowing situations,  viz.  Clarence  Road,  Kentish  Town,  1,500 
feet;  the  New  Road,  St.  Pancras,  .’>60  feet ; Goswell-strect 
Road,  1,630  feet;  King  Henry’s  Walk,  Islington,  1,150  feet; 
aud  in  Liverpool  Road,  Islington,  and  Cumming-street, 
Pentonvilje,  910  feet;  conformably  to  Plans  and  Specifica- 
tions, which  may  be  inspected  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
Nine  and  Three.  Five  separate  Tenders  must  be  delivered 
for  the  above  Works,  and  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
situations  to  which  they  apply.  The  parties  offering  must 
attend  at  the  above  time  of  meeting,  with  their  Tenders 
sealed  up,  which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of 
Two  Sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Works.  The 
Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept 
the  lowest  tenders.— Ry  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH.  Clerks. 
Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton  Garden,  22nd  May,  1846. 

ASHBOURNE  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Further  Extension  of  T.m-  V.r  Delivery  of  Tenders, 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  the  Ashbourne 

Poor  Law  Union  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that 
they  have  determined  upon  a further  EXTENSIONof  TIME 
for  the  Delivery  of  Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  the  New 
Workhouse.  The  Plans  and  Specifications  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  parties  on  and  after  the  15lh  of  June,  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Friar-gate. 
Derby  ; and  the  Tenders  must  be  delivered,  sealed  up  and 
indorsed,  “Tender  for  building  the  Workliouse, ” at  the 
Union  Office,  Ashbourne,  on  or  before  Friday,  the  26th  of 
June.  RICHARD  HOLLAND, 

Ashbourne,  May  26,  1846.  Clerk  to  the  Union. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  City  of  London 

and  Tower  Hamlets’  Cemetery  Company  intend  to 
erect  Two  Chapels  at  the  Cemetery,  situate  at  South  Grove, 
in  the  Mile-end-road,  opposite  Tredegar-squarc.  Parties 
desirous  of  contracting  for  the  erection  of  the  same  may  in- 
spect the  drawings  at  the  Cemetery  on  and  after  Saturday, 
the  6th  day  ot  June  instant.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered 
at  the  Cemetery  by  10  o’clock  on  the  18th  day  of  June  instant. 
Any  information  respecting  the  buildings  may  be  obtained  at 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  WYATT  and  BRANDON,  77,  Great 
Russcll-strcct.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender.  J.  E.  SHEARMAN, 

1st  June,  1846.  Clerk  to  the  Company. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS, 
16,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  London, 

28th  May,  1846. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HER  MAJESTY  the  QUEEN  having; 

been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  the  Institute  a 
ROYAL  MEDAL  for  the  promotion  of  Architecture,  Notice 
is  hereby  Given,  that  the  subject  for  the  competition  this 
year  is,  a design  for  a building  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute. 

The  drawings  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  or  before  the  31st  of  December  next,  where  the  requi- 
site particulars  may  be  obtained. 

GEORGE  BAILEY,  c 

J.  J.  SOULES,  ) Ho“-  S"'- 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

1,  Oldhall-street,  Liverpool. 

HP  HE  DIRECTORS  hereby  ANNOUNCE 

8 that  they  are  ready  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  their 
Building,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  thecorner  of  North  John- 
strcct  and  Dale-street,  Liverpool : which  designs  arc  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  Company’s  office  on  or  before  the  1st  July  next. 
The  architect  producing  (in  the  opinion  of  the  directors)  the 
best  plan,  will  receive  a premium  of  50/.  ; it  being  understood, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Company  employing  the  designer  as 
their  architect  in  erecting  the  building,  no  premium  will  he 
given.  The  architect  producing  the  next  best  plan  will  receive 
a premium  of  20/.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  per- 
sonal application  to  the  manager,  PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Esq., 
Royal  Insurance  Office,  Liverpool,  ortothe  Company’s  Agent 
in  London,  C.  T.  JENKINSON,  Jisq.,  Temporary  Office, 
76,  Cannon-street,  City, 


THE  BUILDER 


French  paper  hangings. —ah 

the  Newest  and  most  Splendid  Patterns  at  the  Re. 
cured  Duty  of  2d.  Harvard,  on  view;  and  orders  taken  at 
M ARKS  and  Co.’s  Warehouse,  59,  Princes-street.  Leicester- 
square.  Carved  Leather  and  Carton  Pierre  Ornaments,  and 
Utrecht  Velvets,  at  the  same  Reduced  Duties. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  and  Co.,  in 

removing  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 

tbeir  complete  assortment  of  decoratiohS,  suitable  for  every 

description  of  room  ; and  they  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
cnntracts’in  anv  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style.— J.  T.  M.  and  Co,  wish  particularly 
to  call  the  attention  of  shippers  to  the  fact,  that  they  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  most  fully  to 
compete  with  French  goods  in  price,  quality,  and  design. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the^  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges, .consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BAltS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  2(5, 
LOMBARD. STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FOllD,  KENT. 

IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  Dartieularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles. and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shotters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATIIS  as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OP 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 

fur"1  HE AlTud d 's O N , Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  19S  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenhamCourt  Road. 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 


IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 

) COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 


, SOUTHWARK,  AND 


TIMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a few  hours’  notice.  A LARGE  STOCK  of  uncut,  cut,  and 
wrougbt  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATnS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantities,  wrought  to  pattern  by  Steam  Power.  . 

N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  on  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispatch. 


P 


ECOHOrAZCAL  KA3>IATIIffG  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

1ERCE  and  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegant 


jl  STOVE  GRATES,  with  FENDERS  and  FIRE-IRONS,  en  suite  from  the  most  recherclii  designs  ; just  completed 
n the  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  their  much-improved 


RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 

These  Grates  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  a cheerful  fire  with  a clean  hearth, 
diffuse  a genial  warmth  throughout  the  apartment,  retain  the  heat  many  hours  after  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  and  are  adapted 
for  general  use.  P.  & K.  being  the  sole  manufacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  a select  style  with  first-rate  workmanship. 

They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER  through  large  pipes, 
combining  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION  ; being  the  most  healthy,  simple,  and  economical  mode  that  can  be 
adopted  for  warming  Mansions,  Halls,  Churches,  or  other  large  Buildings  ; possessing  also  the  important  advantage  of  safety 
from  fire,  and  freedom  from  dust  or  smell ; and  is  so  arranged  as  to  warm  the  entire  of  a large  mansion  from  one  moderate 
fire,  without  excluding  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Grates.  ..  . , . . , ...  .. 

Gra'es  expressly  made  to  cure  Smoky  Chimneys;  references  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 

KITCHENS,  LAUNDRIES,  BREW-HOUSES,  &c.,  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges, 
Dvens,  Coppers,  Hot  Hearths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

BATHS  of  every  description,  comprising  the  Warm,  Cold,  Vapour,  Shower,  Douche,  Fumigating,  Hip,  and  Sponging, 
in  great  variety,  both  portable  and  otherwise. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“Royal  Exchange.— Among  the  useful  additions  to  Lloyd's  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitable-looking,  yet 
reallv  Elegant  Stove  Grates,  that  have  been  fitted  up  by  Pierce  and  Kettle  of  Jermyn-street.  To  judge  from  the  very 
powerful  heat  thrown  out  bv  the  fires,  these  Grates  appear  to  combine  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  the 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  healthful  ventilation  of  the  open  fire.  These  Stove-Grates,  vvith  their  massive  fenders,  are  really 
ornaments  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  and  arc  highly  creditable  to  Pierce  and  Kolle.  — Morning  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1844.  Sec  also 
the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845.  , 

“ Fine  Arts  as  applied  to  Grates.— A few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  generally  had  been  done  at  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
it  which  the  warming  anil  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  cauic  m deservedly  for  their 
hare  of  praise.  They  were  from  the  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Kolle,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid  works  for 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  for  l.is  new  mansion  at  H orsley  Hull, . wlijcn  is  now  near 
completion  ; for  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe,  one  of  the  most  perlect  specimens  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture  in  this  country  ; and  also  for  Merivale  Had  and  Coolhurst,  in  Sussex ; and  moreover  for  the  banqueting-roomof 
Beaufort  House.  All  these  Grates  exhibit  a correct  taste,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Manufacturers  to  find  that 
Artists  of  unquestionable  talent  and  standing  have  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  be  wished  that  such  exquisite 

works  of  art  were  generally  exhibited  for  awhile,  or  ably  lithographed,  that  the  Public  might  possess  some  r 

and  detailed  notion  than  the  pen  is  capable  of  affording.” — Morning  Post,  April  23,  1845.  ,n  0 

and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1845.  

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


TUB  PAWKLIBAKON  iRON  V/ORSS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 

FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
med  Conner,  Tir  ind  Irou  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
...rir  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  ami  ,ate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietor.-,  of  affixing  the  price  to  cadi  article  tor 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Gundy,  s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PATENT  WOOD  fcARVlNG  OFFICE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  Method  of 
producing  Wood  Carvings  beg  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-strcct,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  441,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen. 

PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  it 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  descriptor 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  worl 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  bo^s  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

o lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  &c.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  8])onging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  : — The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  any  other  metal  is  now  applied ; is  more  durable, 
nnd  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  orders 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  4fi,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gurter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  £)oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  nnd  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


&cr 

fllajrety's 


Tlrtlnb  Uatrnl. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc  j possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  nnd  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters . 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which 'artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  WINDOW  for 

hanging  the  Sashes,  whereby  they  may  be  instantly 
disconnected  from  the  Frames,  without  removing  the  Beed- 
ing.  It  is  now  being  applied  in  Palaces,  Castles,  Mansions, 
first-rate  Houses,  Villas,  &c.  It  is  universally  approved  and 
adopted  by  every  Architect  that  has  seen  it.  Builders  in  the 
Country  will  have  a full-sized  Window  forwarded  on  receiv- 
ing an  order  and  reference,  and  taken  back  if  returned 
within  eight  days  free.  To  be  seen  daily.  Licences  and 
other  particulars  had  of  the  Patentee,  14,  Kingsgate-strcet, 
London. 

This  invention  is  exceedingly  simple,  increases  the  cost 
but  slightly,  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well. — 
Builder,  28th  February. 

A Premium  of  5 1.  will  be  given  to  the  first  fitter-up  of  a 
first-rate  House  with  this  Patent,  and  in  proportion  for 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  Houses. — March  20,  184fi. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  10£d.  per  foot; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terms,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 


ora 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

CHAS.  W.  WATERLOW, 

Sash  Maker  and 
Joiner  to  the  trade, 

121,  Bunhill-row, 
returns  thanks  for 
the  liberal  patron- 
age awarded  him, 
and  begs  to 
nounce  he  has  de- 
voted a portion  of 
his  extensive  pre- 
mises to  the  sale  of 
ready-made  Doors, 
of  which  he  hi 


: 
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wards  of  400  always  on  view,  and  a’ variety  of  Sashes  and 
Frames  on  the  lowest  scale  of  prices.  Full  lists  may  be  had 
on  application  at  the  counting-house  ; if  by  letter,  enclose 
postage  stamp, — N.B.  Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  the 
country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Frieuds  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

C JAR  VIS  begs  to  inform  his  patrons 
e and  the  public  in  general,  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  a large  purchase  of  the  above  articles  of  the 
STOUTEST  KIND  from  a new  manufacturer  abroad,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  whofrom'circurustanceswas  compelled  to  make 
a sacrifice,  and  which  he  has  just  imported.  In  consequence 
of  having  effected  so  great  a bargain,  lie  can  offer  the  same 
at  a less  price  (for  ready  money  only),  than  he  has  hitherto 
received  from  extensive  purchasers  lor  the  thinest  quality,  at 
his  old  established  Window  Glass  Warehouse.  38.  Great 
Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street.  Every  other 
description  of  window  glass  equally  low  in  price. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notiee. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  1 11,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  6d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  CO  GAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4 jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  id.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  pd. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s.  ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s. ; linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  jf-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  cither 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  he  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhvn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water;  fire-bricks  and  tiles  ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  Hues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE'S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  Quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-strcet,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  POI.ONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-HOAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  spcciiiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “ Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

*»*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-roiv, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 
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liopal  iletters  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ; the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  &c.,  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a capital  Busi- 
ness. with  excellent  Premises,  a few  miles  distant 
from  London,  the  returns  of  which  average :3,000L  per  an- 
num.  Apply  to  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  HUMPHREYS  and 
WALLEN,  '68,  Old  Broad-street. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CAPITALISTS.  _ 

SEVERAL  eligible  Plots  of  Ground  TO 

LET  on  Building  Leases  at  Kensington  Park.  Not- 
tine  Hill,  on  advantageous  terms.— Apply  to  13.  BROAD- 
BRIDGE,  Esq.,  Architect,  No.  35,  La dbroke- square,  Ken- 
sington Park,  where  plans  may  be  seen.  

DOVER  STREET,  PICCADILLY. 

THE  FREEHOLD  GROUND  on  which 

RAGGETT’S  HOTEL  lately  stood,  and  containing 
about  81  feet  by  51  feet,  TO  BE  LET  on  a Building  Lease. 
For  Terms  and  Particulars,  apply  at  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  s. 
No.  6,  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross. 


FREEHOLD  LAND,  Land-tax  redeemed, 

TO  BE  LET  in  this  favourite  and  healthy  spot.  This 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  houses  of  a large  class;  it  is 
thought  some  of  a smaller  size  will  readily  let.  Terms  offered 
are  low.  An  old  building  to  he  pulled  down  and  disposed  of 
to  any  one  taking  ground. — Inquire  of  Mr.  BILES,  Norland 
Brick  Field,  Notting-hill. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dnlston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal tboroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  bv  TENDER,  for  a term 

of  Sixtv  Years,  an  eligible  PLOT  OF  GROUND,  for 
building  houses,  in  Dudley-court,  leading  from  High-street, 
St.  Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is 
extremely  populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  in 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lately  taken 

down  for  the  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 

plnns  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Solicitor,  31,  Alfred-placc,  Bedford-square,  or 
Mr.  ANGELL,  18,  Gower-street,  between  the  hours  of  Ten 

and  Four. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  '. ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  direct  from  the  Freeholder, 

on  Building  Leases,  HARLESDON  PARK,  three 
miles  from  Victoria  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  consisting  of  thirty- 
tivc  Acres  of  Meadow  Land,  with  a Frontage  of  1,800  feet  to 
the  Turnpike  Road.  The  Ground  commands  extensive 
Prospects,  with  south  and  west  Aspects;  the  whole  lies 
admirably  for  Draining,  and  is  situate  close  to  the  first 
Station  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The 
Plans  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained,  by  application 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  KENDALL,  junior,  Architect,  33,  Brunswick 
square. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  for  a term  of  five,  seven,  or 

ten  years,  with  immediate  possession,  all  that  excel- 
lent and  commodious  BRICK  AND  TILE  YARD,  com- 
prising a substantial  Brick  Kiln,  erected  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  economy  as  regards  fuel,  and  capable 
of  containing  40,000  bricks.  Also  an  extensive  and  com- 
modious Tile  Shed,  containing  a mill  for  preparing  the  tile 
clay,  and  a capital  patent  drain  pipe,  and  tile  machine  free 
of  royalties.  With  a Labourer’s  Cottage  adjoining  thereto. 
The  kiln  and  other  buildings  have  all  been  recently  erected 
at  a considerable  expense.  The  brick  and  tile  yard  is  eligibly 
situated,  and  within  one  mile  of  the  town  at  Taunton,  ad- 
joining the  turnpike  road  to  Wellington.  The  clay,  both  for 
bricks  and  tiles,  is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a superior 
description,  and  mar.ufactures  the  best  of  goods.  Extensive 
orders  are  now  given  for  draining  tiles  and  pipes,  and  other 
goods,  of  which  the  lessee  will  have  the  benefit,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  an  investment  of 
capital. — For  further  particulars  and  to  view  the  premises, 
and  to  treat  for  the  same,  application  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  SAMUEL  GOODING,  High-street,  Taunton,  or  at  the 
offices  of  MESSRS.  REEVES  AND  SONS, 

Dated  l6th  May,  1846.  Solicitors,  Taunton. 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  2001. 

to  5001.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  nny  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  e’xpense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russell-strcet,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 
&c.  


FREE  REGISTER  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  SALE. 

Messrs,  beckwith  & salmon’s 

Register  of  Freehold  and  Leasehold  House  and 
Landed  Property  is  about  to  be  published,  and  persons  wish- 
ing their  property  inserted  therein,  are  requested  to  send 
particulars  without  delay.  These  Registers  are  so  arranged, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  address  of  the  property  is 
withheld,  and  thus  any  injurious  publicity,  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  is  afforded  as  to  the  locality  and  nature  of  the 
investment.  They  have  a most  extensive  general  circulation, 
besides  which  they  are  forwarded  to  more  than  a thousand 
known  buyers,  rendering  their  agency  most  desirable  to 
solicitors,  executors,  trustees,  builders,  and  all  persons  de- 
sirous of  speedily  affecting  a sale  of  their  property.  No  charge 
whatever  until  the  property  is  actually  sold.  25,  Bucklers- 
bury. 


W BOD  LEY,  Stair-case  and  Hanrl- 

• rail  Maker  to  the  Trade,  begs  to  inform 
Builders  finding  their  own  materials,  that  W.  B.  for  quality 
of  Workmanship  and  reasonable  prices  is  not  to  he  excelled 
by  any  in  the  Trade.  Specimens  to  be  seen,  if  required. — 
Direct,  postpaid,  to  BODLEY,  Stair-case  Builder,  Fulham. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE  PAINT. 

MESSRS.  GURNEY  and  BARTON  beg 

to  inform  the  Public  that  this  paint,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  men  of  science  to  be  the  best  pigment  yet  dis- 
covered for  durability — the  prevention  of  oxidation  on  iron — 
and  vegetation  on  stucco— and  has  been  adopted  by  architects, 
builders,  engineers,  and  ironfounders  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, as  well  as  by  many  of  the  largest  railways  in  England, 
is  to  be  had  at  their  establishment,  2,  Davics-street,  Oxford- 
street,  where  prospectuses  and  testimonials  maybe  procured, 
and  a reference  given  to  parties  who  have  used  it  to  a gteat 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  GENTRY. 
LL  Gentlemen  who  are  now  erecting  a 
Mansion  or  Villa  should  supersede  the  ordinary  com- 

fir  deal  flooring  by  one  made  of  WAINSCOT  OAK  ; 

which,  besides  possessing  greater  durability,  combines  a cer- 
tain degree  of  elegance,  and  is,  in  proportion,  much  less 
expensive.  It  is  surprising  that  architects  and  builders  do 
not  represent  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  arc  employed 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by  an  oak  flooring,  for  they 
must  be  convinced  that  a wainscot  oak  flooring,  manufactured 
of  Baltic  oak  pipe  staves,  which  pay  no  duty,  is  in  every 
respect  cheaper  than  a common  fir  deal  flooring,  of  which  the 
raw  materials  alone  pay  a duty  of  60  to  100  per  cent.  Tlain 
battens,  suitable  for  the  centre  of  an  apartment,  may  be 
obtained  from  Is.  per  square  foot,  and  ornamental  borders, 
which  arc  very  much  in  request,  from  2s.  to  5s.  and  upwards. 
The  designs  of  the  parquetage  are  registered  ; a pattern  sheet 
will  be  forwarded  per  post  on  application.  Patterns  may  be 
viewed,  and  prospectuses  obtained,  at  the  Loudon  Barque 
tieric,  10,  Bcrners-strect,  Commereial-road  E-*  “ *' 

Cabinet  dc  Lecture,  No.  67,  iiijhc  Strand. 


r at  the 


HOI.BORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWER9,  MIDDLESEX. 

TIIE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AN1)  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO 
BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD  IN 

LOTS,  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  made  in  a certain  cause  of  Hamilton  against  Vis- 
count Lismnre,  with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray’s-Inn 
Coffee  House,  Holbom,  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
July  next,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. A Fr-  ehold  Estate,  consisting  of  Twenty-seven  Acres 
of  Building  Ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak  Field,  and 
Five  Acre  Field,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead. and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also,  a Rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
from  the  Chapel  and  Burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  Also, 
a Plot  of  Ground  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  containing  the 
Reservoir  and  Premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and 
now  on  lease  to  the  said  Company  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
946  years,  at  a clear  rent  of  2001.  per  annum.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s 
chambers.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancerv  Lane ; of 
Messrs.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  king’s-road, 
Gray’s-Inn,  Solicitors  ; and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROB- 
SON, and  LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lei- 
cester-squarc.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  King’s- 
road,  Giay’s-Inn,  Vendor’s  Solicitors. 


PUBLICATIONS 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  anv  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  — This  day  is  published, 
No.  24,  roval  quarto,  price  2s.  6d., 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, illustrated  by  drawings  made  from  ac- 
tual measurement  of  existing  examples  throughout  England, 
and  carefully  delineated  to  scale.  By  RAPHAEL  and 
J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects,  11,  Beaufort  Build- 
ings, Strand.  Review — " This  is  essentially  a practical 
work,  and  one  that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor, 
the  amateur,  and  the  workman.  The  engravings  are  re- 
markably well  finished,  and  the  mouldings  and  outlines 
sharp  ; and  so  well  defined  that  any  work  may  be  executed 
from  them.” — Era. 

Pelham  Richardson,  23,  Cornhill. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 

T^'cT BUILDERS  ami  Olhors  interested  in 
buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses tailing  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  he  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  bciDg  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  he  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselF.es  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
arc  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Just  published,  a New  Edition  for  1316,  price  4s. 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

BOOK,  containing  1 1 ,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  Building,  and  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act. 

J.  Whale,  High  Holbom  ; Simpkin,  Marshal,  and  Co., 
Groombridge  and  Sons,  and  SnBRWOOD  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row, and  Hebert,  Cheapside. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  fid. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of  __ 

AOYCI.OP.EDIA  of  the  NEW  ME- 

TROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclopedia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  nfforded  to  a large  class,  by 


street,  Covcnt-garden  ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Bookseller 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOUI.TON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Put- 

torv,  -London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s-  fid.  cacli.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  thevean  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
nnd  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norwav  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


KENTISH  RAG. 

ANY  Quantity  of  the  above  Stone,  of  the 

best  quality,  and  of  any  description,  at  lowest  terms, 
can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  YATES,  41,  Holywell- 
street,  Westminster. 


GRANITE  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

A QUARRY  of  inexhaustible  production, 
and  some  years’  working,  from  which  Orders  can 
be  executed  in  large  blocks  to  any  size  and  extent,  at 
moderate  prices.  The  materiel  superior  to  any  yet  known 
in  England,  the  harbour  accessible  at  all  seasons  for  ves- 
sels of  anv  draught.  Pecuniary  considerations  not  mate- 
rially in  question.  The  Proprietor  is  willing  to  accept  a 
PARTNER,  upon  advantageous  terms,  if  able  to  promote 
the  concern,  and  procure  orders  of  considerable  extent, 
and  some  years’  continuation.  Address,  with  real  name,  to 
C.  A.  R.,  care  of  H.  J.  Lindgren,  12,  John-strcet,  Amenca- 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY 
125,  Aldersgate-strcct,  City. 

LEAD BEATER, 

Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
proof book-safes  and  chests ; 
wrought -iron  fire-proof 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
nnd  deed  boxes  ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  &e.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
I M PROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts.at  prices  20  percent,  underany  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 

fi r L EAD B EATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


London  : Printed  by  Csmt'  Wtman,  of  4'.*,  C am tn In g-a  trert, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the 
of  J.  It.  Cox,  Jirot/ieri,  74  & 7»,  ^reat  Queen-street,  ^ncolii«-lnii 
f ields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-lhe-FieUU,  in  the  same  Coqntj^ 
and  published  bv  the  said  Chirus  Wtman,  at  the^ofnee  oy  W H* 

Faub  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  June  6,  1846. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Middlesex  House  of  Detention  (section  North  to  South) 

Ground  Plan  of  ditto 

Diagram  to  article — “ Solution  of  Question  oil  Con- 
version of  Areas  

CONTENTS. 
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•&SVEB.TXSEIVXENTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  by  a pprson  aged 

26.  quite  steady,  at  24s.  per  week ; possessing 
sufficient  stock  of  Tools.  — Address  to  J.  J.  S.,  No.  II. 
Great  Barlow-strcct,  High-street,  Marylebonc. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED  a respectable' Youth,  who  has 

a taste  for  drawing,  as  an  Apprentice  to  Designing 
for  Paper-hangings,  &c. : he  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  A moderate  premium 
expected. — Apply,  No.  246,  Bethnal-green-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  friends  of  a Youth 

aged  Nineteen,  who  has  served  Five  Years  as  a 
Carpenter  or  Joiner,  a SITUATION  for  Twelve  Months  or 
Two  Years  for  Improvement;  any  one  in  want  of  a Youth, 
and  could  improve  him  in  his  trade,  would  be  met  on 
mutual  terms,  as  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  instruc- 
tion.— Address  A.  B.,  No.  11,  Milbank-street,  West- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  Re- 
spectability, a Situation  as  Under  Clerk  in  a 
builder’s  office.  He  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
carpentry  and  joinery,  and  has  been  in  a builder’s  office  in 
the  country,  and  in  the  above  or  a similar  situation  would 
make  himself  generally  useful.  Salary  of  little  importance 
as  a respectable  situation  is  the  chief  object.— Address, 
T.  L.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Hance,  stationer,  Upper  Gloucestcr- 
place,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTS  a Situation,  an  Active  Person 

of  good  address,  Thirty-six  Years  of  age,  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  laying  out  and  superintending  of  works  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  Twelve  Years  ; has 
a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing  of 
exterior  architectural  decorations  in  artificial  stone,  more 
durable  thau  the  best  building  stone,  capable  of  the  highest 
finish  at  one-eighth  of  the  cost.  No  objection  to  the  country 
or  to  go  abroad ; the  highest  reference  for  sobriety  and 
ability. — Address,  R.  R.,  2,  Windsor-grove,  Old  Keot-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Aran  of  highly 

respectable  connections,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  "a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
working  and  finished  drawings,  measure,  superintend  the 
erection  of  buildings,  & c.  Can  furnish  most  satisfactory 
referetue,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address  (post-paid),  to  M.  N.,  5,  Ampton-strcct,  Regent’s- 
square,  Gray’s-Inn-ruad. 


TO  TIMBER-MERCHANTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  25  years  of  age,  who 

has  been  13  years  in  a Timber-yard,  is  open  to  an 
engagement  with  a Timber-merchant,  cither  in  Town  or 
Country,  as  Clerk,  Cashier,  or  Foreman.  For  the  last  five 
years  has  kept  the  Books,  acted  as  Cashier,  and  had  the  care 
of  the  Timber-yard  and  Pond,  in  a sea-port  Town  in  Devon. 
The  most  respectable  reference  can  be  afforded,  and  bis  last 
employer  would  be  happy  to  satisfy  every  inquiry  concern- 
ing him. — Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Mr.Crispins,  14,  Bedford-court, 
Covent-gardcD,  London, 


ARCHITECTURAL  MENSURATION. 

A SURVEYOR,  of  considerable  experi 

encc,  continues  to  give  instruction  in  measuring  and 
Estimating  every  description  of  builders’  work,  on  very 
moderate  terms. — Apply  by  letter,  free,  to  B.  B.  care  of 
Mr.  Beachcroft,  No.  2,  Great  Russell-atreet,  Corent-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CABINET-MAKERS,  AND 
UPHOLSTERERS. 

A HIGHLY  Respectable  Young  Man 

wishes  for  a Situation  as  Book-keeper,  and  would 
keep  the  time  if  required  ; he  writes  a neat  hand,  would  dili- 
gently discharge  his  duties,  make  himself  useful  as  far  as 
possible,  and  strive  to  the  utmost  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
employers. — Address,  paid,  to  J.  V.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  by  Trade  a Joiner,  and 

who  has  a knowledge  of  Drawing  and  Accounts,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a SITUATION  in  the  Counting- 
house,  or  to  superintend  a small  Shop  ; no  objection  to  the 
Country. — Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  G.  P.  THOMAS,  6, 
Middle-street,  North  Fields,  Peckham. — The  most  respect- 
able references  can  be  given. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Alan  who  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years  engaged  in  an  Architect’s 
Office,  as  WRITING  CLERK,  is  desirous  of  ohtaining  a 
PERMANENT  SITUATION,  where,  from  his  knowledge 
of  Book-keeping,  &c.,  his  services  will  be  found  most  useful. 
The  most  satisfactory  references  will  be  given.  —Address  to 
J.  L , 47,  Poland-street.  Oxford-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Friends  of  a Young  Alan,  aged  20, 

wish  to  transfer  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  article- 
ship  (2J  years)  to  a gemlemnn  in  the  profession,  who  would 
consider  his  services  equivalent  t”  the  instruction  he  woulu 
receive.  He  is  active  and  diligent,  Tery  accurate  and  neat  in 
making  plaus  and  working  drawings,  and  can  be  well  recom- 
mended.—Apply,  by  letter,  to  R.  Z.,  “ Builder  Office.” 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANTS. 

AN  Architect  in  York  is  in  immediate  want 
of  a CLERK  fully  tpjalified  to  get  out  General  and 
Detail  Working  Drawings  in  the  best  manner.  No  one 
who  does  not  perfectly  answer  this  description  need  apply. 
Applications  to  state  the  writer’s  acquirements,  as  to  pre- 
paration of  Specifications  and  Estimates,  also  as  to  Per- 
spective and  Colouring;  likewise  age,  previous  engagement, 
and  amount  of  Salary  required. — Address  to  G.  F.  J.,  52. 
Monkgate,  York. — There  is  also  a vacancy  for  an  articled 
Pupil,  who  will  be  received  at  a moderate  premium. 

9th  June,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.— LINGFIF.LD  CHURCH.  SURREY. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  REPAI  RS 
of  this  CHURCH;  comprising  principally  repairs  of 
Roof,  Masonry,  and  new  Paving.  The  lowest  tender  will  not 
necessarily  be  accepted,  and  good  security  must  be  given  for 
the  performance  of  the  work.  Plans  and  particulars  may  be 
seen  at  the  house  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parish  at  Lingfield,  or 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  I’ANSON  and  SON,  9,  Lawrence 
Pountney-lane,  London,  between  9 and  5 o’clock  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  15th  inst.  ; and  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or 
before  Monday,  the  22nd  inst. 


TO  BUILDERS,  EXCAVATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

The  directors  of  the  comaier- 

CIAL  GASLIGHT  and  COKE  COMPANY  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  Tenders  for  the  Excavation  and  Erection  of 
a Gas-holder  Tank,  81  feet  in  diameter.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations may  be  been,  and  particulars  obtained,  of  the  Com- 
pany’s Engineer,  at  the  works,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2. 

Tenders,  sealed  and  endorsed,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary, by  12  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  this  present 
June.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

H.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  Offices, 

Ben  Jonsou’s  Fields,  Stepney,  June  3,  1846. 


TO  BOILER  MAKERS,  IRON  FOUNDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  COMAIER- 

CIAL  GASLIGHT  and  COKE  COMPANY  will  meet 
at  the  office  at  the  works  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  this 
present  June,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  Erection  and  Con- 
struction of  a Gasholder  of  80  feet  diameter,  with  the  columns, 
girders,  &c.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  par- 
ticulars obtained,  on  application  to  the  Company’s  Engineer, 
at  the  Works,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2.  Tenders,  sealed 
and  endorsed,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  must  be  delivered 
before  12  o’clock  on  the  day  above  mentioned.  The  Directors 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  HY.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  Office, 

Ben  Jonson’s  Fields,  Stepney,  June  3,  1816, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  will  be  received  by  the  Honour- 
able BOARD  of  ORDNANCE,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
on  Wednesday,  the  1st  July,  1846,  from  such  persons  as  may 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a NEW  BARRACK, 
&c.  for  Officers  at  PORTSEA.  Plans,  specification,  and 
conditions  of  the  Contract  may  be  seen,  and  every  informa- 
tion obtained,  on  application  at  the  Royal  Engineers’  Office, 
Mill  Dam,  Portsea,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4 each  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  Tenders  to  be  sealed  up  and  indorsed, 
" Tender  for  the  Erection  of  the  new  Barrack  for  Officers  at 
Portsea.” — By  order  of  the  Board, 

R.  BYHAM,  Secretary. 
Office  of  Ordnance,  5th  June,  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  Wishing,  to  CONTRACT  for 

building  the  FIRST  PAIR  OF  HOUSES  at  Aden 
Grove,  Stoke  Newington,  may  see  the  plans,  specifications, 
&c.,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  Architect, 
5,  Crown  Court,  Old  Broad-street,  from  1 1 till  3 daily.  The 
tenders  to  be  delivered  as  above  on  Tuesday,  23rd  of  June, 
at  1 1 o’clock.  The  parties  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender. 


ASHBOURNE  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Further  Extension  of  Time  for  Delivery  of  Tenders. 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  the  Ashbourne 
Poor  Law  Union  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that 
they  have  determined  upon  a further  EXTENSION  of  TIME 
for  the  Delivery  of  Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  the  New 
Workhouse.  The  Plans  and  Specifications  will  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  parties  on  and  after  the  15th  of  June,  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  HENRY  I.  STEVENS,  Architect,  Friar-gate, 
Derby ; and  the  Tenders  must  be  delivered,  sealed  up  and 
indorsed,  “Tender  for  building  the  Workhouse,”  at  the 
Union  Office,  Ashbourne,  on  or  before  Friday,  the  2fith  of 
June.  RICHARD  HOLLAND, 

Ashbourne,  May  26,  1846.  Clerk  to  tba  Union. 


TO  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Committee  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting 
theseParishes,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry-room  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the  Fields,  on  THURSDAY,  the  25th  day  of  June  instant, 
at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon  precisely,  to  RECEIVE 
PROPOSALS  from  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  wil- 
ling to  CONTRACT  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  Ma- 
terials, pursuant  to  the  order  to  be  given  by  the  Committee 
for  supplying  the  Committee  with  the  best  new  squared 
Aberdeen,  Mount  Sorrell,  and  other  Granite,  of  certain 
widths  and  depths,  at  per  ton  for  each  sort ; also  best  Eland 
Edge,  Yorkshire,  and  other  Foot-paving,  at  per  yard  super- 
ficial. A full  particular  of  the  several  widths,  and  depths, 
and  thickness  of  the  Granite  and  York  to  be  supplied  may 
be  had  by  applyingat  the  Clerk’s  Office,  No.  21,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square  ; or  of  Mr.  Birch,  Surveyor  to  the  Com- 
mittee, at  his  office,  No.  33,  Little  Russell-str'eet ; the  said  se- 
veral articles  to  be  delivered  in  such  quantities,  at  suc|i  times, 
and  in  such  places  within  the  said  parishes,  or  either  of  them, 
as  the  Committee  may  direct.  Persons  sending  tenders  are 
required  to  attend  at  the  Vestry-room  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  The  contractor  or  contractors  not  to  let  or  assign 
his  or  their  contract,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  respectively, 
without  the  special  consent  of  the  Committee.  Security,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  will  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract  or  contracts  ; and  the  names, 
places  of  abode,  &c.,  of  the  persons  to  be  offered  as  sureties, 
to  be  sent  with  the  proposals,  sealed.  The  draft  of  the  con- 
tract may  be  seen  at  the  Clerk’s  Office.  The  Committee 
will  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and 
will  defray  the  charge  for  the  contract  or  contracts  and  bond 
or  bonds.  Payments  to  be  made  quarterly. — Printed  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  of  the  Clerk  or  Surveyor  as  above. — By 
order  of  the  Committee, 

ROBERT  FINNIS,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 
June  8,  1846. 


rrHE  DIRECTORS  hereby  ANNOUNCE 

• that  they  are  ready  to  receive  DESIGNS  for  their 
Building,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  North  John- 
street  ana  Dale-street,  Liverpool : which  designs  are  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  Company’s  office’.  The  architect  producing  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  directors)  the  best  plan,  will  receive  a pre- 
mium of  50/. ; it  being  understood,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  employing  the  designer  as  their  architect  in  erect- 
ing the  building,  no  premium  will  be  given.  The  architect 
producing  the  next  best  plan  will  receive  a premium  of  20/. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  personal  application  to 
the  manager,  PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Esq..  Royal  Insurance 
Office,  Liverpool,  or  to  the  Company’s  Agent  in  London, 
C.  T.  JENKINSON,  Esq.,  Temporary  Office,  76,  Cannon- 
street,  City. 

N.B.  The  Directors  have  EXTENDED  THE  TIME  for 
the  receipt  of  plans  from  the  1st  July  to  the  1st  August  next, 
on  or  before  which  latter  day  it  is  requisite  that  candidates 
should  deposit  their  plans. 

9tli  June,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  i» 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  n 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  cn 
avail  liemsclves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  a‘  lr 'vare^u*p® 
street.  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf  Chelsea ; Bell  fj  W, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Pep  tfurd -bridge  ; a*  Sefil- 
street,  Liverpool  ; and  Salmo'ri  find' Co.'S,  Dublin. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  & C. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROTON 
Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8 LAWRENCE  1’OUNTNEY-IIILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 

KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 
are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  tesi  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  bfcTOffi  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  alt  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hvde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  mdy  be  mehtioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  RcgenC’s'-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
♦rood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  iii  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
Other!  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upoii  anv  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  Thev  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidlv  acquire*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements; Its  hardness  is  uniform 

throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  .which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

' It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds, 'to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  oft 'the  Grosvenor  estate,  Arc. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and'  vermin. 

' For  the  floors  6f  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  'uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over’  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  Tie  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Piaster  of  Paris  and  cement 
Manufacturers,  ISO,  pRUIlV  LANE.  ' 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  1 Alii,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

o A LWAYR  ON  SALE,  a LA  ROE  AS- 

3 * IS L SORTMF.NT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
= a ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
k - sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“2b  inch  to  1*  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE'S;  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

A L1V AYS  C)N  SALfc  at  A.  LING'S, 

A SOUTiUVARK-BRlDGE-WHAUp.  BANKSlDE, 
Old-Hatge-^hurf,  ' UppeK  Ground-street,  Rjackfriars  and 
4nd  ai  Bis  Depot,  H.  CastleV,  Ship-yard,  MUlbank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  bf  vell-seasonea  Floor  Bodrds 
of  every  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  deals, 

and  BATTENS/  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
bv  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  tUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  i ff.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  If  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ot  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  ii  the  only  Cement  that  cun  he  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  housed  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  thah  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked' through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
acverest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  nut  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
how  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  aod  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stoppiug  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B.— Depot  ior  Glass  Pantiles. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge.— SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 

greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 

IR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  & c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

«■  After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appenrs  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposcd'lo  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth . It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizablo  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  tlic  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  he  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt.  .... 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  froniTepeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  asapplied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process;  and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small-  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibroin  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  [appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  teudcncy 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

" University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

" London,  4th  November,  1845. 

" Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  tip  to 
this  date. 

" We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  Chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  18 1 1,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  Wc  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  ihe  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

"In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  arc 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  anil  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed;  "WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

"JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.U.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  GENTRY. 

ALL  (ien'tjein £n  who  are  now  erecting;  a 

Mansion  or  Villa  should  supersede  the  ordinary  com- 
mon fir  deal  flooring  b/one  made  of  WAINSCOT  OAK; 
tvhich,  besides  possessing  greater  durability,  combines  a cer- 
tain degree  ol  elegance,  nud  :is,  in  proportion,  much  less 
expensive.  ' It  is  surprising  that  architects  and  builders  do 
not  represent  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  employed 
the  many  advantages  possessed  by  an  oak  flooring,  for  they 
must  be  convinced  that  a wainscot  oak  flooring,  manufactured 
6f  Baltic  oak  pipe  staves,  which  pay  no  duty,  is  in  every 
respect  cheaper  than  a common  fir  deal  flooring,  of  which  the 
f aw  materials  alone  pay  a duty  of  60  to  100  per  cent.  Plain 
battens,  suitable  for  the  centre  of  an  apartment,  may  be 
obtuined  from  is;  per  square  foot,  and  ornamental  borders, 
Which  are  very  touch  in  request,  from  2s.  to  5s.  and  upwards. 
Tne  ijesigiis  liniie  pafquetage  are  registered  ; a pattern  sheet 
wiff  be  fOrWardcd  per  post  oft  application.  Patterns  may  be 
vifewed, 'and'qitdspectuses  Obtained,  at  the  London  Parque- 
tierie,  10,  Berncrs-street,  Commercial-road  East,  or  at  the 
Cabinet  dc  Lecture,  No.  67,  in  the  Strand. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  arc  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  Sec.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  tfurdle* 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


MORE  WOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED  IRON. 

TW.  BEALE  begs  to  acquaint  the  pub- 

• lie  that  he  is  prepared  to  lay  roofing,  plain  or 
corrugated,  fix  pipes,  gutters,  Sec.  Also  chimney-tops  and 
ventilating  cowls  of  every  description;  also  water  and  oil 
cisterns,  of  this  incorrodible  and  fireproof  metal.  He  manu- 
factures all  kinds  of  baths,  as  hip,  shower,  Roman,  open, 
slipper,  sponging,  foot,  children’s,  and  self-heating  baths  ; 
also  toilet-cans  and  pails,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  cash  and 
deed-boxes,  and  fire-proof  safes  of  every  description,  10  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  house  in  London. 

The  PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  following  uses  The  Lining  of  Ships’  Store 
Rooms,  Ships’  Water  Buckets,  Water  Jugs  and  Receivers, 
and  for  almost  every  purpose  to  which  zinc,  tin,  copper, 
brass,  or  nny  other  metal  is  now  applied  ; is  more  durable, 
and  manufactured  at  much  less  expense.  An  experienced 
workman  sent'  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  All  order* 
punctually  attended  to.  For  particulars,  apply  to  T.  W. 
BEALE,  46,  Bridge  House-place,  Newington  Causeway. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  hut  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Glitters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Paiicras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  Of  extensive  work* 
already  done  can  be  had. 


FINE  ARTS. 


LORIMIER'S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”—  Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clcrkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
R ITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  Sec. 


T>  AIRWAY  SURVEYING,  Levelling, 

I V Plotting,  Drawing  Sections,  Use  of  the  Theodolite, 

and  other  first-rate  Instruments,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT, 

by  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS,  Civil  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, of  extensive  Practice,  who  arc  now  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  Gentlemen  for  Railway  Sur- 
veyors, Levellers,  Sec.,  to  go  on  the  Line.  — Proficiency 
guaranteed. — Reference  to  Pupils  given. — Offices,  21,  New 
North-street,  Red-Lion-square,  Holborn,  London. 


Railway  Surveying,  Levelling,  Plotting,  Computing,  use  of 
Theodolite,  Sec.,  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT. 
rpilE  Advertiser  (an  Engineering  Surveyor 
X of  Extensive  Practice),  is  now  devoting  his  time  to 
the  instruction  of  person*  for  Railway  Surveyors,  Sec.,  Sec., 
undertaking  to  make  them  SELF  EVIDENTLY  COM- 
PETENT to  Survey,  Level,  Plot,  Compute,  Determine 
Heights  and  Distances,  give  Curves  and  Gradients,  Sec., 
Sec.,  on  all  sorts  of  Ground.  Terms  Five  Guineas;  profi- 
ciency guaranteed  and  references  given. — Apply,  if  personally 
between  5 and  10  p.m.,  to  G.  T.,  117.  Park-street,  Camden- 
toivn.— N.B.  The  above  imparted  in  as  short  a period  as 
possible  consistent  with  a thorough  instruction. 


THE  BUILDER 


PATENT  WOOD  CARVING  OFFICE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  tfie  Patent  Method  of 
producing  Wood  CarvingA  beg  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-slrcet,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  444,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen. 

RAIN  WATER-' PIPES,  Meads,  Shoes', 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  liars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  COlurfins  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Banksidc,  Southwark. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  Invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridgc  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops,  Kitchens, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

Theatres,  School-rooms,  Mines, 

Breweries,  Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Malt-houses,  Stables,  Tunnels, 

Club-houses,  Larders,  &c.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind';  and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  but  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there — i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  toallowtlie  smoke  from  the  fire'to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order;- free  from 
fioisc  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever;  not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
^vhereits  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
hlso  may  be  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  & c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  iu 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  buildingand  its  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  appliedat  the  following  places: — 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

OOR  SPRINGS  AND  HINGES.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 

CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLL  INGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  <Jn  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-housc,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fittea  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletrec,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS,  UPHOL9TERERS,  CARPENTERS 
HOUSE  AGENTS,  Arc. 

fY  TIFFIN,  BUG  DESTROYER  to 

VV  • the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  17,  Somer’s-place,  New 
Road,  St.  Pancras,  begs  to  suggest  to  the  above  trades  ge- 
nerally the  advantages  of  employing  him  in  the  above  branch 
of  Upholstery  in  preference  to  their  own  men,  who  not 
having  had  the  necessary  experience,  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  satisfaction.  C.  T.  having  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  constant  practice  can  with  confidence  recommend  his 
plans  being  efficient.  He  deems  it  useless  to  dilate  to  those 
who  know  him,  aud  to  those  who  do  not,  any  reference  can 
be  given,  his  connection  being  of  160  years’  standing 
amongst  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  Those  who  employ  him 
will  therefore  run  no  risk  of  being  imposed  on  by  adven- 
turers and  high-sounding  advertisements. 

C.  T.  will  thoroughly  eradicate  them  from  Rooms,  Bed- 
steads, or  Furniture,  without  offensive  odour  or  removal 
from  the  room.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trade.  And 
will  ensure  to  keep  them  free  at  3s.  each  per  year  if  done  re- 
gularly, but  not  otherwise.  Should  any  complaint  arise 
during  the  same  season  it  will  be  rectified  without  additional 
charge,  coach  fare  for  country  work  excepted.  Orders  at- 
tended to  at  any  distance. 

Houses  infested  with  punaises  should  be  cured  of  them 
previ  ous  to  their  being  renovated,  as  Papering,  Painting,  or 
Whitewashing,  are  inefficient. 


Mixed,  is.  per  ib. 

Grey  Goose,  is.  4d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights, 


Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 
nd  free  from  dust. 

and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 


,d  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-r 


lifi  Jfccr  iHaircty's 


t-voyal  llcttrns  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials, thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ; it  may  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effectB  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

*>2  Pjrr  JHajcsty's 


KSSr?  Uoyal  2Lcttcrs  $atrnt. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FSZ.T,  FOB.  KOOPING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majbsty’s  Woods  and  Fobests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  op  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  tlie  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  rooting  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovcr-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  sv.ow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  isonlv  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  Ji  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THL  PATJKI.IHiLIff02a  ISOH  WORKS, 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATF.S, 
FFNDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  sai"e  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers  Liquor  Frames,  F-pergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thcrmio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  LANDLORDS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

JOHN  HARRIS  is  desirous  of  informing; 

his  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  has  REMOVED 
his  Offices  from  13a,  Hertford-street,  Fitwoy- square,  to  12, 
Wellington-street  North,  eleven  doors  from  the  Strand, 
where  Estate  and  House  Property  of  every  description  are 
afforded  every  possible  publicity,  by  the  gratuitous  and  ex- 
tensive distribution  of  a “ Monthly  List  of  property  to  be 
let  and  for  sale.  J.  Harris  has  also  a variety  of  plots  of 
building  ground  in  choice  situations  for  sale  and  to  let,  and 
several  sums  of  from  200/.  to  8,000/.  to  advance  on  mortgage 
of  ample  security,  or  to  invest  on  advantageous  terms  in  the 
purchase  of  freeholds  or  leaseholds.— Apply  to  JOHN 
HARRIS,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  at  the  above  ad- 
dress.   

WHARF  TO  BE  LET,  near  Waterloo- 

bridge,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth,  suitable  for  a 
large  Builder,  Coal-merchant,  Stone-merchant,  and  others. 
— For  address,  apply  to  Mr.  DRUCE,  at  the  Feathers, 
Commercial-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SOME  excellent  BUILDING  GROUND 

TO  BE  LET,  at  Croydon.  Money  advanced  as  the 
Work  proceeds. — Apply  to  Mr.  Francis  E.  H.  Fowler,  Archi- 
tect, 28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

direct  from  the  freeholder,  together  or  in  plots,  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  LAND.  The  situation  is 
elevated,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  respectable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthi- 
ness and  being  within  a short  distance  of  the  Anerly  station, 
on  the  Croydon  Railway,  it  presents  a fine  opportunity  for  a 
building  speculation  on  a large  scale.— Apply  to  Mr.  VERE, 
85,  Upper  Stamford-street. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Quecn’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS- 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  Sold,  most  de- 
desirable premises  in  Burnham,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  a populous  and  healthy  locality,  where  any  industrious 
young  man  could  obtain  a good  business.  The  premises  are 
well  adapted  for  a bricklayer  and  plasterer,  being  in  that  line 
for  the  last  twenty  year*.  No  premium  required  or  stock  to 
purchase.  Situated  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Maidenhead, 
twelve  from  the  station,  and  five  from  Windsor.  Further 
particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Builder,  11,  King- 
street,  Grosvenor-square  ; or  Mr.  THOMAS  EVARETT, 
Post-office,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  L ET,  l»v  TENDER,  for  a term 

of  Sixty  Years,  an  eligible  PLOT  OF  GROUND,  for 
building  houses,  in  Dudlev-court,  leading  from  High-street, 
St.  Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is 
extremelv  populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  in 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lately  taken 
down  for  the  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
plans  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Solicitor,  31,  Alfred-place,  Bcdford-square,  or 
Mr.  ANGELL,  18,  Gower-street,  between  the  hours  of  Ten 
and  Four. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  old-established  and 

highly  respectable  Builder’s  Business.  Price  ifflOOO, 
one-half  of  which  may  remain  at  interest,  on  security  being 
given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietor,  who  is  retiring.— 
Apply  to  A’ BECKETT,  SON,  and  SYMPSON,  Solicitors, 
No.  1,  Golden-square. 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary,  some  of  which  are 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Also  some  Vein,  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  Houses  ; also  some 
Baitard  Statuary,  in  Slab;  TO  BE  SOLD  cheap,  under 
peculiar  circumstances.— Apply,  31,  Chichester-placc,  Gray  s 


FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO 
BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD  IN 

LOTS,  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  made  in  a certain  cause  of  Hamilton  against  Vis- 
count Lismore,  with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray  s-Inn 
Coffee  House,  Holborn.  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
July  next,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. A Freehold  Estate,  consisting  of  Twenty-seven  Acres 
of  Building  Ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak  Field,  and 
Five  Acre  Field,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also,  a Rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
from  the  Chapel  and  Burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  Also, 
a Plot  of  Ground  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  containing  the 
Reservoir  and  Premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and 
now  on  lease  to  the  said  Company  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
94 6 years,  at  a clear  rent  of  200/.  per  annum.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s 
chambers.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane ; of 
Messrs.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co..  13,  King’s-road, 
Grav’s-Inn,  Solicitors  ; and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROB- 
SON, and  LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lei- 
cester-square.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  King’s- 
road,  Gray’s-Inn,  Vendor's  Solicitors. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL  at  his 

ROOMS,  259,  High  Holborn,  on  Wednesday,  June 
17th.  18l6.  at  Twelve  o’clock,  upwards  of  3,500  Pieces  of 
PAPER-HANGINGS  of  excellent  workmanship  and  modern 
design,  including  drawing  and  dining-room  satins,  rich 
crimson  and  other  flocks,  mockflock,  damask,  and  embossed 
satins  ; oak,  Elizabethan  and  Morpeth,  parlour  and  bed- 
room papers,  shaded  and  plain  ; Trellis  Berlin  and  bouquet, 
hall,  and  staircase,  in  gothics,  granites,  painted,  and  other 
marbles,  scagliola,  &c. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and 
morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  the  rooms  as  above. 


To  Timber  Merchants,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coachmakers, 
Musical  Instrument  Makers,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Leslie  and  son  win  sell 

by  AUCTION,  upon  the  premises,  336,  Oxford- 
street,  on  TUESDAY,  June  23.  and  following  day,  at  Eleven, 
by  order  of  the  proprietor,  the  well-selected  and  seasoned 
stock  of  about  50,000  feet  of  Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany, 
oak,  beech,  ash.  elm,  pine,  lime  tree,  sycamore,  walnut,  pear 
tree,  American  birch  and  ash,  hlackwood  and  zebra  wood, 
several  tons  of  rosewood,  and  many  hundreds  of  deals,  red 
and  yellow  battens  and  planks,  maple  planks  and  veneers, 
fine  iime  tree  cutting  boards,  mahogany  piano-forte  legs  and 
other  quartering,  saws,  rollers,  screws,  trade  utensils,  and 

various  effects  on  the  premises /which  are  to  be  let  or  the 

lease  sold).  The  stock  may  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the 
sale,  and  catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  LESLIE  and  SON,  45, 
Margaret- street,  Cavendish-square. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! 1 1 IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  nny  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’ s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regenl’s-park. 


Desirable  Opportunity,  Capital  Situation  for  Respectable 
Houses  and  a Suburban  Tavern. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET,  in  a most  excellent  and  pictu- 
resque situation,  within  three  miles  of  the  New  Post 
Office,  where  there  is  a great  demand  for  Houses  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  building  operations,  SEVERAL 
CAPITAL  PLOTS  OF  GROUND,  one  of  which  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  a Respectable  SUBURBAN  TAVERN, 
and  where  a license  would  be  almost  certainly  obtained.  The 
ground  is  freehold  and  land-tax  is  redeemed. — For  particu- 
lars, apply  to  Mr.  A.  ASHPITEL,  Architect,  5,  Crown- 
court,  Old  Broad-street. 


To  Builders,  and  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  especially,  Mem- 
bers of  Yacht  Clubs  and  Botanic  Societies,  and  others. 

EAST  COWES  PARK,  adjoining  Osborne 

Park,  the  Marine  Residence  of  HER  MAJESTY, 
Isle  of  Wight.— BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  on 
Lease  for  800  years  : rent,  3s.  6d.  per  foot  frontage  ; depth, 
324  feet,  with  right  of  access  to  a Botanic  Garden  of  22  acres 
adjoining.  The  roads  are  66  feet  in  width.  Several  miles  of 
iron  railing,  with  carriage-gates,  have  been  fixed ; also  the 
principal  gates  opposite  the  two  entrances  into  Osborne  Park. 
Liberal  advances  in  money  or  materials  if  required.  The 
sea  and  land  views  scarcely  to  be  equalled  : capital  drainage, 
excellent  water,  white  brick,  and  stock  brick  earth. — Further 
particulars  may  be  had  of  J.  H.  WEBBER,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
3,  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square ; of  Messrs.  BLOXAM 
and  ELLISON,  Solicitors,  1,  Lincoln’s-lnn  Fields;  and  of 
Mr.  BANTING,  East  Cowes  Park  Estate-office,  East  Cowes. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence 

of  the  ill  health  of  the  Proprietor,  the  Lease  of  an 
old-established  Builder’s  Premises  and  Business,  together 
with  Houses  attached,  situate  in  the  most  populous  part  of 
Lambeth,  producing  a clear  income  of  75/.  per  annum.  This 
property  is  well  suited  for  a small  capitalist. — Apply  for  full 
particulars  to  Messrs.  BARTON  and  SON,  Auctioneers, 
No.  7,  Cheltenham- place,  Westminster-road,  Lambeth. 


SAW  MILLS  FOR  SALE. 

To  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Millers,  and  others  requir- 
ing spacious  Water-side  Premises,  and  near  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station  at  Oxford. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr. 

FISHER,  at  the  Star  Hotel.  Oxford,  on  TUESDAY, 
the  16th  day  of  June,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  nil  those  valuable 
FREEHOLD  and  well-arranged  PREMISES,  called  the 
CITY  SAW  MILLS,  consisting  of  Dwelling  House,  Work- 
shops, and  Sheds,  and  powerful  high  pressure  Steam-engine 
and  Saw  Mills,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt, 
who  is  giving  up  the  timber  business. 

The  site  comprises  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  having  a 
water  frontage  of  100  feet,  adjoining  a branch  of  the  River 
Thames,  and  immediately  opposite  the  Wharfs  and  Station 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  an  approach  from  Speed- 
well-street, Saint  Aldate’s,  by  a newly-formed  street,  30  feet 
wide.  ‘ This  property  consists  of  a substantial  brick-built 
Dwelling-House,  of  handsome  elevation,  forming  the  ter- 
mination of  the  new  street,  and  containing  entrance  passage, 
a kitchen  in  front,  and  dining-room,  1”  feet  square,  with 
window  opening  to  the  garden  ; a spacious  ana  well-con- 
structed staircase  and  china  closet.  On  the  one-pair  floor, 
a drawing-room,  bed-room,  and  water-closet ; and  com- 
municating with  this  floor  are  also  three  convenient  rooms 
over  the  gateway,  used  as  offices  and  store-rooms.  On  the 
two-pair  floor  are  four  principal  bed-rooms  and  water-closet, 
spacious  linen  closets.  Pantry,  &c.  &c. — The  principal 
apartments  have  a southern  aspect,  and  command  interest- 
ing views  of  the  railway  station  and  adjacent  country. 

The  business  part  of  the  premises  comprise  an  entrance 
gateway,  12  feet  wide,  and  offices  adjoining;  large  work- 
shop, 50  feet  long,  and  36  feet  wide,  under  which  arc  stores 
for  deals  and  boards.  At  the  west  end  is  the  engine-house, 
smith’s  shop,  stoke-hole  and  boiler,  with  drying-house  over, 
and  substantially-built  brick  shaft,  80  feet  high.  Beyond  is 
a deal  shed  and  two-stall  stable,  with  loft  over. 

The  Machinery  consists  of  a beautiful  action  twelve-horse 
high-pressure  portable  steam-engine,  in  prime  working  con- 
dition, with  124-inch  cylinder,  three  feet  stroke  ; the  boiler 
(also  quite  new)  of  the  most  approved  make,  21  feet  long,  4 
feet  diameter,  plates  3-8ths  thick.  Connected  with  the  en- 
gine by  four-inch  turned  shafting  and  drum-wheels  is  a 
powerful  and  well-constructed  vertical  saw  frame  and  cir- 
cular saw  bench  ; the  whole  forming  a most  complete  ar- 
rangement either  as  public  saw  mills,  or  in  connection  with 
a timber  merchant  or  builder’s  trade  ; and  the  shafting  is  so 
constructed  that  by  counter-gear  work,  and  at  a very  mode- 
rate outlay,  four  pair  of  stones  might  be  attached,  and  part 
of  the  building  converted  into  a STEAM  FLOUR  MILL. 

Mr.  Wyatt  will  afford  every  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
working  and  earnings  of  the  Mills,  which  may  be  viewed  any 
time  previous  to  the  sale  ; and  particulars  obtained  on  the 
premises,  or  at  the  office  of  Mr.  BRUNNER,  Solicitor,  or 
of  the  auctioneer,  Oxford, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Y oung  Man  of  undeniable 

Character,  and  a connection  with  some  of  the  first 
nobility,  a NEW  PUBLIC  HOUSE,  where  there  is  a pro- 
bability of  getting  a spirit  license.  It  must  not  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  any  brewer. — Direct  to  T.  D.,  Post-office, 
Enth,  Kent. 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

to  500/.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser’s  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures, and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 
&c. 


PUBLICATIONS 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightccu-pence  only. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.,  price  14s. 

THE  LAYV  of  FIXTURES  with  reference 

to  Real  Property  and  Chattels  of  a Personal  Nature  ; 
to  which  is  added,  the  Law  of  Dilapidations,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Lav.  By  STAN  DISH  GROVE  GRADY,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister- at- Law. 

“ We  recommend  this  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  ; 
well-arranged  indexes  serve  to  complete  its  practical  utility.” 
— Times. 

London:  Owen  Richards,  Law  Bookseller,  & c.,  194,  Fleet- 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  atone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
lars at  Mb.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


KENTISH  RAG. 

ANY  Quantity  of  the  above  Stone,  of  the 

best  quality,  and  of  any  description,  at  lowest  terms, 
can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  YATES,  41,  Holywelj- 
street,  Millbank,  Westminster. — N.B.  The  above  6tone,  in 
its  rough  state,  is  admirably  adapted  for  foundations,  walls, 
areas,  & c.,  and  at  one-third  the  price  of  brick. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tect*, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite'Tvork  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


CLIFF  AND  HUSLER,  STONE  AND  TILE  MER- 
CHANTS, Victoria  Stone-wharf,  Isle  of  Dogs. 

JOHN  TRICKETT,  Agent,  respectfully 

calls  the  attention  of  masons,  stone-merchants,  con- 
tractors, and  builders,  to  his  large  Btock  of  STONE  and 
TILES  on  the  above  Wharf.  Portland  stone  of  large  di- 
mensions selected  at  the  Quarries,  and  arrivals  every  week  of 
Yorkshire  stone  in  billy-buoys,  which  can  discharge  their 
cargoes  above  or  below  bridges,  in  lots  from  30  tons  at 
wholesale  prices  in  the  river.  Special  orders  to  dimensions 
for  Landings,  Bramley  Fall,  Harehills,  and  other  stone, 
fulfilled  in  two  or  three  weeks,  shipped  direct  to  any  wharf, 
or  to  order  for  barges.  Tooled  and  self-faced  paving  always 
alongside  or  in  stock  on  the  Wharf.  A very  fine  stock  (some 
of  very  large  dimensions)  of  York  Landings  on  hand.  Pan, 
plain,  and  paving  tiles,  fire-bricks,  and  clay,  at  wholesale 
prices  ; vein  marble  in  slab,  and  sawn  Robin  Hood,  Green- 
moor,  and  Harehill  slab  and  head-stones ; sawn  Portland 
Laudings,  &c. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 

tery,  London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  They  arc 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LI NCOLN’S-INN- FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  theoffice,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-iun-fields. 


Penlonville,  in  the  County, 
of  J.  & 11.  Cox,  Brother!,  ; 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
and  published  by  the  said  Csi: 


is,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Printer,  at  the  Printing-office 
t Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-lnn 
Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
yman,  at  the  office  of  " Til* 


and  published  by  the  said  Ciiai 

Uoildxs,"  2,  York-street,  Coi....  , --- 

Paul,  Corent  Carden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  June  13, 1346. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a SITE  for  a CHURCH, 

having  an  area  of  about  6,000  superficial  feet,  and 
within  half  a mile  north  or  west  of  Covent  Garden  Market. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  Ilaward,  22,  Leicester-square. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  a Master  for  a respectable 

Youth,  who  has  served  four  years  of  his  time  in  the 
above  line. — Apply  to  Mr.  PHILLIP,  Appraiser,  &c.,  corner 
of  Bunhill-row. 

BUILDER’S  CLERK. 

WANTED,  a Clerk,  who  is  perfectly 

competent  to  the  general  routine  of  a Builder’s 
Office;  Salary,  £50  per  annum. — Apply  by  letter  (post  paid) 
to  A.  Z.,  No.  2,  Rawstorne-street,  Knightsbridge. 

.TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  by  a person  a^ed 

26,  quite  steady,  at  24s.  per  week ; possessing 
sufficient  stock  of  Tools.  — Address  to  J.  J.  S.,  No.  1), 
Great  Barlow-street,  High-street,  Marylebone. 

TO  MASONS.  * 

WANTED,  a Foreman  and  Six  Masons 

to  go  into  the  Country  immediately,  on  Church 
work.  References  as  to  ability  required.  To  call  on  Mr. 
Clarke,  Arcb'tect,  No.  1,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  on  Monday, 
June  22nd,  between  Ten  and  One  o’clock. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Ynunjr  Man  of  threat 

respectability,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  to 
write  and  keep  accounts,  in  Town  or  Country.  Being  of 
sound  character  and  strict  integrity,  he  would  be  valuable 
in  a situation  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Principals  want- 
ing such  a person  may  now  obtain  one  in  whom  they  may 
repose  the  utmost  confidence.  A liberal  Salary.  Address, 
paid,  to  A.  L.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,’’  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


EVENING  EMPLOYMENT. 

AN  experienced  Accountant,  having  a few 
leisure  hours,  is  desirous  of  devoting  the  same,  either 
in  keeping  books,  copying  specifications,  working  dimen- 
sions, &c. — Apply  by  letter,  to  A.  P.,  care  of  Mr.  Rabbeth, 
Cheesemonger,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  highly  respectable 

connection,  is  open  to  an  Engagement  as  Draughts- 
man in  the  above  ; can  undertake  Working  Drawings,  Spe- 
cifications, take  quantities,  Ac.  Country  preferred. — Ad- 
dress, pre-paid,  to  Y.  Z.,  110,  York-road,  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A PERSON  of  experience  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  OF  WORKS 
or  SHOP  FOREMAN.  Specimens  ot  Drawings,  Details, 
&c.,  can  be  seen,  also  reference  as  to  character  and  ability, 
if  required.— Address,  post  paid,  to  B.  B.  Z.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtain'mr  an 
ENGAGEMENT  as  Assistant  to  an  Architect;  he 
can  prepare  finished  and  working  drawings,  work  specifica- 
tions and  make  out  bills  of  quantities,  Ac.  Address  to 
A.  W.  R.,  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 

TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  DECO- 
RATORS. AND  OTHERS. 

GEO.  ELL  informs  the  Trade  generally, 

that  he  has  an  extensive  and  well  made  stock  of 
Ladders,  Barrows,  Machine  Trestle*,  Steps,  Ac.,  now  on 
hand,  well  suited  for  their  several  kinds  of  uses,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — New  Road,  three  doors  east  of 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  near  the  Circus,  Waterloo- 
bridge-road. 


MR.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fifty 
Years.— CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS.  and 
others  taught  the  principles  of  MACHINERY  and  PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE.  The  selection  of  models  and 
casts  accompanying  the  diagrams  which  are  introduced  at 
this  Academy  will  he  found  of  grent  utility  to  the  Student  in 
elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  and  Practical  Sciences. 
Morning  classes  from  9 till  2 ; evening  from  6 till  9,  five 
nights  in  the  week. — For  terms,  apply  at  1,  Banner-  street 
Finsbury-square  ; if  by  letter, post-paid. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successlully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS, AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLING  E’S  PATENT  HINGES.— 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  arc  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wickei ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  nay  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  veiv  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  pricts.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co.’s  Patent  Axletre;,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

R11ENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  106,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  l6s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  gin.  4ft. 

61.  61.15s.  61.6s.  61.10s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  yd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WObFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


ENCAUSTIC.  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9.  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blacklriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Purker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-placps,  & c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  root's  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints ; paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours  ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain;  conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles  j clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a dcp6t  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
Ciestield-strcet,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  wlience  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  tbe  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  ROUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WEST.MINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whoreby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on  streets 
where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners.  No.  1.  Greek- street, 
Soho.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  to  CONTRACT  for 

BUILDING  a CRESCENT  of  Thirty-five  Houses  at 
New  Peckham,  can  see  the  drawings  and  specifications  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER.  Architect, 
28,  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly  from  June  2 1th  next  to  July  1st, 
on  which  day  tenders  are  to  be  delivered. — The  proprietor 
will  not  bind  himself  to  accept  any  tender  unless  fully  ap- 
proved of. 

CLIFTON  UNION.— TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME. 

THE  BOARD  of  GUARDIANS  of  the 
CLIFTON  UNION  are  desirous  to  receive  Plans  and 
Estimates  for  Lighting  and  Warming  the  new  Workhouse 
belonging  to  that  Union,  and  also  for  providing  and  fixing 
a Cooking  Apparatus,  foran  establishment  to  consist  of  about 
1,2<)0  persons;  such  plans  to  combine  (so  far  as  may  be 
practicable)  the  Lighting.  Warming,  and  Cooking,  or  each 
ot  them  separately.  The  plans  and  estimates  to  be  delivered 
at  the  office  of  the  Clerk,  in  Pennywell-road,  Bristol,  on  or 
before  Nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  next. 
Persons  proposing  to  tender  may  see  the  plans  of  the  work- 
house  at  the  office  of  the  ylerk  ; and  any  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  appli nation  it  the  office  of  S.  '1'.  WELCH, 
Architect;  No.  11,  Park-street,  Bristol. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  ROBERT  MERCER, 
Pennywell-road.  1 2th  June,  1846.  Clerk. 


CONTRACTORS  WANTED. 

WANTED,  BY  THE  CLYDE  TRUSTEES, 

Contractors  for  building  about 

2,280  LINEAL  FEET  of  QUAY  WALL,  &c..  in 
continuation  Westward  of  the  Quay  Walls  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  agreeably  to  the  Lines 
delineated  on  the  Parliamentary  Plans  of  the  River  and 
Harbour. — The  detailed  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the 
Works,  with  the  Forms  of  Tender.  Ac.,  will  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  WALKER  and  BURGESS,  civil  engineers, 
Great  George-stn  er,  Westminster,  London,  or  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  BREMNER,  resident  engineer  of  the  River  and 
Harbour,  on  and  after  the  6th  of  July  next;  and  Sealed 
Tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  Works  to  be  lodged  at  the 
Treasurer’s  Office,  16,  Robertson-street,  Glasgow,  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  July  next. 

Clyde  Trustees’  Chambers,  Glasgow,  June  8,  1846. 


ST.  GILES-IN-THE  FIELDS  AND  ST.  GEORGE, 
BLOOMSBURY. 

TO  STONE  MERCHANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Committee  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and  Lighting 
theseParishcs,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry-room  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the  Fields,  on  THURSDAY,  the  25th  day  of  June  instant, 
at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon  precisely,  to  RECEIVE 
PROPOSALS  from  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  wil- 
ling  to  CONTRACT  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  Ma- 
terials, pursuant  to  the  order  to  be  given  hy  the  Committee 
for  supplying  the  Committee  with  the  best  new  squared 
Aberdeen,  Blount  Sorrell,  and  oiher  Granite,  of  certain 
widihs  and  depths,  at  per  ton  for  each  sort ; also  best  Eland 
Edge,  Yorkshire,  and  other  Foot-paving,  at  per  yard  super- 
ficial.  A full  particular  of  the  several  widths,  and  depths, 
and  thickness  of  the  Granite  and  York  to  be  supplied  may 
be  had  by  applying  at  the  Clerk's  Office,  No.  21,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square  ; or  of  Mr.  Birch,  Surveyor  to  the  Com- 
mittee, at  his  office,  No.  33,  Little  Russell-strcct ; the  said  se- 
veral  articles  to  be  delivered  in  such  quantities,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  places  within  the  said  parishes,  or  either  of  them, 
as  the  Committee  may  direct.  Persons  sending  tenders  arc 
required  to  attend  at  the  Vestry-room  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  The  contractor  or  contractors  not  to  let  or  assign 
his  or  their  contract,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  respectively, 
without  the  special  consent  ot  the  Committee.  Security,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  will  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract  or  contracts  ; and  the  names, 
places  of  abode,  Ac.,  of  the  persons  to  be  offered  as  sureties, 
to  be  sent  with  the  proposals,  scaled . The  draft  of  the  con- 
tract may  he  seen  at  the  Clerk's  Office.  The  Committee 
will  not  bind  th>  mselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and 
will  dtlray  the  charge  for  the  contract  or  contracts  uud  bund 
or  bonds.  Payments  to  be  made  quarterly. — Printed  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  of  the  Clerk  or  Surveyor  as  abuve. — By 
order  of  the  Cummiitee, 

ROBERT  F1NNIS,  Clerk  to  the  Committee. 
June  8,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  38, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 

n...  Dni.nr  Cut  dun. 


5d.  yd.  sd.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 3 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6f.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 


Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d$.,  7d.,  3d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 


3ft. ,31.3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  Od.  4ft., 41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

JAMES  DRAKE,  WHOLESALE  IRON- 
MONGER. aud  MANUFACTURER  of  KITCHEN 
RANGES  and  STOVES  of  all  kinds,  3,  Caledonia  Terrace, 
New  North  Road,  Battle  Bridge. 

The  following  are  my  prices  for  strong  self-acting  Ranges 
with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler,  Wrought  Iron  Bars 
3 ft.  3 ft.  2 in.  3 ft.  4 in.  3 ft.  Gin.  3 ft.  8 in.  4 ft. 

31.  3s.  31. 6s.  31.  10s.  31.  15s.  41.  41.  5s. 

Cottage  Ranges,  with  Back  Boiler  and  Oven,  from  35s.  to 
50s.  New  pattern  Register  Stoves,  with  shifting  Bars,  7d. 
to  9d.  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  double  Backs,  best  screwed, 
Gtted.  3Jd.  per  inch,  all  sizes. 

N.B. — J.  D.  has  always  a stock  on  hand  of  the  above, 
and  also  a variety  of  better  class  Stoves,  including  bright 
and  bronzed,  from  51.  upwards.  Also  a general  Stock  of 
Ironmongery  Goods,  which  he  will  sell,  for  cash,  on  terms 
that  will  defy  competition. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  Ah 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  doily  betw  een  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


PATENT  WOOD  CARVING  OFFICE. 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  Method  of 
producing  Wood  Carvings  beg  to  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  Offices  from  No.  5,  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden,  to  No.  444,  West  Strand,  where  specimens  in  every 
variety  may  be  seen. 


TO  BUILDERS  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
’ OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*»*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

Trade  are  respecfully  informed,  that  at  the  Depot  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d.  per  yard. — 
59,  Princes-street,  Leiccster-square.  Established  1831. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly  to  state  that  they  will 
execute  any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them, 
fully  equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  can  be  purchased 
in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  aud  carriage 
to  the  purchaser.  They  have  recently  imported  a most  com- 
plete assortment  of  French  patterns. 


HP 


MMIIMEia 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 

furnmwe^bevn^  kept)^  Feathcr  Dregsers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenhamCourt  Road. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 

Jig  fter  fRajestg’fi  K°2al  3tdtcr6 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Aariculturi'ts  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
. It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 

and  Irelana.  „ . i n . . ..>.u  1 ■ tS.  At  Drnnio  r\f  Anwf^apa'*  Pmn^rtT  Arp*  Rrp  anA  P.mJ.. 


r^rApns”  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property  &c .,  &c.,  and  (under 
Gardens,  an  __  ,•  . — ^cultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 

— • :»  u...  v.,,,,..  nmvpd  an  efficient  “ Protective  Mnfprinl  ” ^ 


slateT  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square;  us  aa',an^R«  • “TUo  f ’ . , ,,  * NESS, 

niTHARir 1TY  and  ECONOMY.  Beinga  Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “Protective  Material  ” to  Plants. 
DURABILI1  Y,  ana  ^ price  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

125,  Aldcrsgate-street,  City. 

Nine  Years  sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
proof book-safes  and  chests ; 
wrought  - iron  fire  - proof 
doors  * for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  ttc.,  &c..  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent,  underany  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
Us  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &e.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &r..  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dilpatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


Architectural  enrichments. 

—BIELEFELD’S  improved  PAPIER  MACHE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative  Club  House,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
mache  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  11.  Works, 
15,  Wellingtou-strcet,  North,  Strand. 


WILLIAM  BUCKWELL, 

IMPORTER,  TIMBER  AND  DEAL  MERCHANT, 


BOBOUGH  ROAD,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  COMMERCIAL  WHARF,  OLD  KENT  ROAD. 

IMBER  and  DEALS  cut  to  any  Scantling  or  thickness  at  a fete  hours’  notice.  A LARGE 

■ STOCK  of  uncut,  cut.  anc  wrought  stuff,  kept  at  Saw  Mills  ready  for  delivery  or  sawing. 

OAK,  ASH,  ELM  and  BEECH,  PLANK  and  QUARTERING,  in  great  variety. 

VENETIAN  BLIND  STUFF,  PLASTERERS’,  WINE,  PANTILE,  and  other  LATHS. 

MOULDINGS,  in  large  quantises,  wrought  to  pattern^by  Steam  Power.  ^ 


T 


N.B.  Dry  Seasoned  prepared  Flooring,  Matched  Boarding,  and  oroove 
scantling  of  Sawn  Goods  always  cn  sale,  or  cut  to  order,  and  delivered  with  dispaten, 


Matched  Boarding,  and  Grooved  Linings,  with  every  thickness  and 


RCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 


FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  AlsoCundys 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


R 


OOFING  SLATES;  CASH  PRICES. 


Bangor  Blue  Duchesses,  24  by  12 9 17  6 

Ditto  Countesses,  20  by  10 6 10  0 

Marchionesses,  Ladies,  Doubles,  Slabs,  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  KAYE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Pimlico. 


DAVEY’S  patent  slate  ridges 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sires,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  orofany  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  arc 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


JOHN  GOODWIN,  Manufacturer  of  Blue 

terro-metallic,  plain,  Bnd  ornamental  roofing  tiles; 
flooring  tiles  or  quarries  (square,  octagon,  and  hexagon 
Shapes,  of  different  siz.es) ; hip  and  valley  tiles  ; plain,  roll- 
topt,  and  rebated  joint  ridges;  ridges  with  vertical  orna- 
ments at  top,  such  as  fleur-de-lis,  trefoil,  Vandykes,  &c.  ; 
barn  floor  bricks,  sough  grids,  channel  bricks,  malt  kiln 
quarries,  wall  coping,  building  and  flooring  bricks  ; also 
various  kinds  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  namely, 
cone-shaped  pipes  20  in.  long,  and  6,  44,  and  3 in.  mean 
diameter;  plain  cylindrical  shaped  pipes,  either  18  in.  or 
24  in.  long,  and  12,  9,  6,  4,  3,  and  2 in.  diameter  ; andsocket 
pipes  24  in.  long,  of  16,  12,  10,  9,  8,  6,  5,  4,  and  3 in.  diame- 
ter. At  the  Lodge  Tileworks,  near  Stoke-upon-Trcnt,  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,  from  whence  goods  may  be  conveyed  by 
canal  to  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
most  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  ouality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTH WARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


Granite  of  superior  quality. 

A quarry  of  inexhaustible  contents  and  some  years 
working,  from  which  an  order  to  any  extent  can  be  executed 
at  very  moderate  prices  ; the  material  is  superior  to  any  yet 
know  in  England;  the  harbour  accessible  at  all  seasons  to 
vessels  of  any  draught.  Pecuniary  considerations  not  ma- 
terially in  question.  The  proprietor  is  willing  to  accept  a 
partner  or  agent  upon  advantageous  terms,  if  able  to  pro- 
mote the  concern  and  procure  orders  of  considerable  extent, 
and  some  years  continuation. — Address,  with  real  name,  to 
C.  A.  K.,  care  of  H.  J.  Lindgre,  12,  John-strect,  America- 
square. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7«-  Gd.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve,  complete,  30s.  each. 

WASHING  COPPERS,  above  12lb.,  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 
COCKS,  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop,  4-in.  Is.  8d.,  3-in.  2s.  id. 
Lifting  Force  Pumps,  24-in.,  4 1.  4s.,  and  every  description 
of  Copper  and  Brass  Work  equally  low,  at  Messrs.  MAC- 
GLASIIAN  & CO.,  16,  Long  Acre,  London. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-bouses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton.  


IRON  BRIDGES,  PIERS,  &c. 

***  For  the  Numerical  Explanation  of  Dredge's  Princi- 
ple, see  the  “ Mechanics’  Magazine,”  No.  1172. 

THIS  system  removes  from  the  Arch  to  the 
borizonal  line  the  horizontal  force  of  the  whole  Bridge, 
which  makes  the  roadway  as  powerful  as  the  arch  itself, 
and  the  arch,  with  half  the  material,  more  than  double  its 
original  power.  The  pressure  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch 
is  the  horizontal  force  of  a Bridge,  which  acts  directly  on 
that  point  ns  a dead  load  of  self-destruction;  and  it  has 
thrown  down,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  nearly 
sixty  arches  of  Viaducts  and  Bridges. 

Example  : — The  Menai  Bridge,  whose  depth  is  l-14th  of 
its  length,  and  the  suspended  weight  800  tons,  its  horizontal 
force  is  2,800  tons  of  self-destruction  on  the  centre  ; hence 
it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the  material  and  cost 
of  that  bridge  to  construct  one  over  the  Menai  Straits  on 
this  plan,  that  would  possess  far  greater  power  and  stability 
than  the  present  structure. 

This  principle  has  been  fully  tested  nearly  ten  years,  by 
the  consrtuction  of  fifteen  public  bridges  for  the  Government 
and  others  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  established  in  India. 
Bath,  3rd  April,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having; 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AspiiALTEhad  heen  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alnhalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
Been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
••  The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 

Pr*C,C*  'in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs, 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane, 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  nnd  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been’ adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’b  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introiuced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of"  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  nnd  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Ac.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


SMITH’S  PATENT  SASH-CORD 

SHIELD  FOR  HANGING  SASHES.— By  the  ap- 
plication  of  this  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  Hanging 
Windows,  the  Sashes  can  be  removed  from  their  Frames 
for  the  purposes  of  cleaning,  repairing,  or  painting,  and  may 
be  replaced  again  in  their  Frames  with  ease  and  safety  (by 
any  domestic)  in  one  minute.  In  cases  of  Fire,  the  Sashes 
hung  on  this  plan,  makes  it  very  convenient  for  an  easy 
escape.  Each  Window  fitted  up  complete  for  the  small  sum 
of  Five  Shillings.  ALEX.  REID,  Agent,  70,  Lower  Thames- 
street. 

N.B.— Builders  treated  with,  and  instructions  given  for 
improving  Sash-frames. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTAN  T 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 

t— — — 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  Hie 
Laths  of  revolving  IRON  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  TOE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

^CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTrERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  state  that  they  con- 
tinue to  make  Sashes,  glazed 
complete,  at  104d.  per  foot ; 
also,  Shop  Fronts  to  any  de- 
sign, and  with  the  best  Bri- 
tish plate-glass.  Every  de- 
scription of  joinery  on  the 
lowest  terniB,  and  of  the  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part 
of  the  country. 
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DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
44d.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot;  ditto,  10  oz. 
coarse,  54d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  any  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  4d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glrss. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


T 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

IIE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

_ CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  is  now  open  for 
the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  he  found  to 
stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory.  They 
arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  substance 
for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — Orders 
addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  141,  Fleet-street,  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  »d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  larger 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window- 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  44d.  per  foot ; gazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  leid,  26s.; 
seconds,  21s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.;  linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d.  ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  14s.;  body  copal,  20s. ; gr’-1 
paper  varnish,  10s.  ; linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d. 
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firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
3 Is.  complete ; 3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


Ohio  melodists.— royal  ade- 

LAIDE  GALLERY.— Every  evening  at  half-past 
Eight  o’clock.— These  inimitable  artists  continue  to  delight 
crowded  houses  by  the  drollery  of  their  personation  of  negro 
life.  The  Concert  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick.  Vocal- 
ists—Miss  Stuart  and  Mr.  Binge.  Also  the  juvenile  dancers, 
Miss  Palscr  and  Master  Waite.  A large  model  of  a new 
method,  invented  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  obviating  the  difficulties 
of  the  Break  of  Gauge  on  Railways.  Nickel’s  Compressed 
Air  Railway,  Lecture  on  Chemistry,  Microscope,  Dissolving 
Views,  and  Chromatrope  daily.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock,  Major  Beniowski’s  Lecture  on 
Artificial  Memory,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  a Lecture 
on  Phonography.  Admission,  Is.  


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—Dr.  Ryan’s  new  nnd  interesting  Lecture 
on  the  Chemistry  and  Philosophy  of  Diving,  at  half-past 
three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays.  Prof.  Bnchhoffner’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, with  brillant  experiments,  daily.  Macintoshes 
Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine 
for  ascending  and  descending  inclined  planes,  Farrell’s 
Archimedean  Railway,  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  an  En- 
velope Cutting  Machine,  all  in  action.  New  Dissolving  Views. 
Portraits  of  distinguished  Men  in  the  Government  and  Army 
of  Lahore,  magnified  by  the  Opaque  Microscope.  The 
Oxy-hydrogcn  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of 
Living  Objects,  &c.  &c, — .Admission,  is.;  Schools,  Half- 
price. 
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THE  BUILDER 


MIDDLESEX  FREEHOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Plot  of  Freehold  Building; 

Ground,  150  feet  Frontage  by  50  feet  in  depth.  Land 
Tax  redeemed.  Situate  iu  Wood-street.  Devon  shire-road, 
Chi'wick.  Price  .€ ion.  Addre»»,  W.T.,  No.  5,  John-street, 
Roupell- street,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Excellent  building  land  to 

LET  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  the  country, 
near  one  of  her  Majesty’s' residences,  at  low  gTound  rents, 
on  building  lenses  for  99  and  800  years  ; bricks,  timber,  and 
nionov  advanced  by  way  of  assistance,  if  required. — For  par- 
ticulars apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  BANTING, 
Surveyor,  No.  5,  Stanley-place,  Paddington-green,  London. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Qucen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown -place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfarefrom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS’ 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  Sold,  most  de- 
desirable premises  in  Burnham,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  a populous  and  healthy  locality,  where  any  industrious 
young  man  could  obtain  a good  business.  The  premises  are 
well  adapted  for  a bricklayer  and  plasterer,  being  in  that  line 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  No  premium  required  or  stock  to 
purchase.  Situated  three  miles  from  the  tow  n of  Maidenhead, 
two  from  the  station,  aud  five  from  Windsor. — Further 
particulars  to  be  had  of  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Builder,  II,  King- 
street,  Grosvenor-square  ; or  Mr.  THOMAS  EVERETT, 
Post-office,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks. 


TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  an  extensive 

WHARF  and  PREMISES,  in  the  King’s-road, 
Camden-town,  having  a frontage  of  187  feeton  the  Regent's- 
canal.  A large  trade  in  lime  and  cement  has  been  carried 
on  upon  the  premises  for  many  years,  and  an  extensive  con- 
nection formed,  of  which  the  incoming  tenant  will  have  the 
advantage.  The  premises  comprise  a spacious  manufactory, 
warehouse,  sheds,  mill-house,  drying  kilns,  counting-house, 
stabling,  &c. ; the  whole  enclosed  by  high  brick  walls  and 
folding  gates  opening  into  the  main  road.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Messrs.  BROWN  and  ROBERTS,  Surveyors,  22, 
Throgmorton-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  TENDER,  for  a term 

of  Sixty  Years,  an  eligible  PLOT  OF  GROr;  for 
building  houses,  in  Dudley-court,  leading  from  High-s.  it, 
St.  Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is 
extremely  populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  iu 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lateij  taxen 
down  for  tk«  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinijv.  The 
plans  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application' to  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Solicitor,  31,  Alfred-place,  Bedford-square,  or 
Mr.  ANGELL,  18,  Gower-street,  between  the  hours  of  Ten 
and  Four. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
te  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TV  ENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Rcgent’s-park. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

To  Timber  Merchants,  Cabinet  Makers,  Coachmakers, 
Musical  Instrument  Makers,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Leslie  and  son  win  sell 

by  AUCTION,  upon  the  premises,  336,  Oxford- 
street,  on  TUESDAY,  June  23,  and  followingday,  at  Eleven, 
by  order  of  the  proprietor,  the  well-selected  and  seasoned 
stock  of  about  50,000  feet  of  Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany, 
oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  pine,  lime  tree,  sycamore,  walnut,  pear 
tree,  American  birch  and  ash,  black  wood  and  zebra  wood, 
several  tons  of  rosewood,  and  many  hundreds  of  deals,  red 
and  yellow  battens  and  planks,  maple  planks  and  veneers, 
fine  lime  tree  cutting  boards,  mahogany  piano-forte  legs  and 
other  quartering,  saws,  rollers,  screws,  trade  utensils,  and 
various  effects  on  the  premises  (which  arc  to  be  let  or  the 
lease  sold).  The  stock  may  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the 
sale,  and  catalogues  had  of  Messrs.  LESLIE  and  SON,  45, 
Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square. 


CHURCH-ROAD,  EDMONTON.— FREEHOLD  RESI- 
DENCES, and  numerous  Plots  of  Building  Ground. 

j\TR.  ROBERTS  (of  Old  Jewry)  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY, 
June  26,  at  Twelve,  in  Lots,  a commodious  FAMILY  RESI- 
DENCE, with  portico  entrance,  and  the  offices  and  grounds 
attached  thereto,  advantageously  situate  in  Church-road, 
Edmonton,  suitable  for  a boarding  establishment  or  private 
institution,  and  a neat  Cottage  Residence,  with  large  garden, 
let  to  Mrs.  Legeter,  who  has  been  in  possession  many  years ; 
also  Thirty  Plots  of  exceedingly  valuable  Building  Ground 
adjoining.  The  whole  of  the  above  property  is  freehold. 
1 he  building  ground  is  seated  high  and  dry,  within  a lew 
paces  of  the  High-street,  possessing  a rich  loamy  soil,  well 
StOC  j-  w‘t*1  ^ru'1  and  ot*lcr  trees>  with  efficient  drainage, 
and  divided  into  plots  of  various  sizes,  presenting  excellent 
Iron! ages  for  shops  and  cottage  residences,  part  having  dc- 
lightful  views  over  the  extensive  park  of  J.  Snell,  Esq., 
thereby  offering  eligible  investments  to  builders  and  capi- 
talists.—Particulars  and  plans  may  be  had  at  the  Beil,  Ed- 
monton ; Swan.  Tottenham;  Three  Crowns,  Newington: 
itAMHrn5BoR0UGH'  Eslb’  19,  Token house-yapd;  Mr. 

Survey°r-  Colemau-street ; at  the  Mart : and 
of  the  Auctioneer,  7,  Old  Jewry.  > 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  most  Romantic  Estate  at  the  Undcrcliff,  comprising 
97a.  2r.  34p.  of  Freehold  Land,  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in 
Thirteen  Lots. 

MR.  F.  PITTIS  bee’s  to  announce  that  he 

has  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to 
SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Royal  Sandrock  Hotel, 
which  is  a short  distance  from  the  property,  on  THURSDAY, 
July  9th,  1846,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  private  contract,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given',  the  KNOWLES  ESTATE,  the  most  singu- 
larly heautiful  and  remarkable  tract  of  land  in  the  FAMED 
UNDERCLIFF,  comprising  97a.  2r.  34p.,  with  Homestead 
and  Farm  Buildings,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Coast  from 
the  Lighthouse  to  Chale  Common,  and  possessing  Sites  the 
most  picturesque  and  diversified  imaginable.  The  property 
is  freehold,  and  land-tax  redeemed,  and  will  be  sold  in  Thir- 
teen Lots,  varying  in  extent  from  2 to  21  acres  ; presenting 
the  most  advantogeous  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  marine 
villas  which  can  possibly  offer  i* self  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  Buddie  Estate,  recently  subdivided  and 
quickly  disposed  of  for  building  purposes,  and  on  part  of 
which  baths  and  reading-rooms  have  been  recently  erected, 
is  immediately  adjoining. 

Particulars,  with  lithographic  plans  of  the  estate,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Royal  Sandrock  Hotel  ; 
of  the  Auctioneer;  Mr.  HEARN,  Solicitor,  Newport  and 
Ryde  ; Messrs.  FRERE  and  Co.,  6,  Ncw-square,  Lincoln's 
Inn;  or  of  Messrs.  FOSTERS  and  WESTMACOTT,  28, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  London. 


KENSINGTON- PARK,  NOTTING-HILL. 

Highly  valuable  Building  Land,  on  the  most  important 
and  eligible  part  of  this  rapidly  improving  and  highly 
picturesque  Estate,  presenting  sites  for  the  erection  of 
about  eighty  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  em- 
bracing about  nine  acres  of  land,  held  direct  from  the 
freeholder. 

R.  FREDERICK  CHTNNOCK  has 


M 


been  directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  peremptorily, 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Wednesday,  June  24th,  at  twelve, 
the  valuable  PLOTS  of  BUILDING  LAND  described  as 
above,  in  lots  suitable  for  either  the  capitalist,  builder,  or  to 
gentlemen  desirous  of  erecting  their  own  residences.  The 
land  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  intended  noble  road, 
60  feet  wide,  leading  from  St.  John’s  Church  to  Westboume- 
grove,  to  which  it  presents  a frontage  of  730  feet ; it  is  on 
the  highest  points  of  ground  on  the  estate,  commanding  a 
perfect  panoramic  view  of  great  beauty  and  extent,  upon 
which  about  80  villas  may  be  erected,  giving  to  each  suffi- 
cient space  for  appropriate  pleasure  grounds  ; the  sewer, 
for  which  notice  has  been  given,  will  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  proprietor.  Plans  and  particulars  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Auction  Mart;  of  E.  ELDERTON,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
3,  Lothbury,  City;  Messrs.  BAYLEY  and  JANSON.  soli- 
citors,  4,  Basinghall-strect ; and  at  Mr.  CHINNOCK’S 
Auction  and  Estate  offices,  28,  Regent-street,  Waterloo- 
place. 


WHITE  KNIGHT’S  PARK,  near  Reading,  Berks,  Free- 
hold, the  greater  part  Land-Tax  Redeemed,  and  nearly 
all  Tithe-free. 

NOTICE  of  SALE  of  this  UNRIVALLED  ESTATE, 
sub-divided  into  plots  for  the  erection  of  an  asseni* 
binge  of  MANSIONS  and  VILLAS,  agreeably  to  a plan 
which  will  ensure  its  becommg  a nucleus  for  the  residence 
of  families  of  the  highest  respectability  . affording  to 
capitalists,  builders,  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  erecting 
their  own  private  residences,  an  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment rarely  to  be  obtained  ; and  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
estate  in  one  lot,  previously. 

MR.  FREDERICK  CHINNOCK  begs 

to  announce  that  he  has  been  honoured  with  in- 
structions from  the  Proprietors  to  SUBMIT  for  PUBLIC 
COMPETITION,  at  the  Great  Western  Railway  Hotel, 
Reading,  Berks,  on  THURSDAY,  July  2,  this  exceedingly 
valuable  and  highly  picturesque  ESTATE,  unless  the  whole 
estate,  which  will  be  previously  offered  in  One  Lot,  com- 
prising the  beautifully  undulating  park,  the  well-known  and 
much-admired  botanical  and  American  gardens,  the  charm- 
ing and  romantic  wilderness,  the  splendid  lake  of  water 
abounding  with  fish,  the  noble  avenue  of  trees  through 
which  it  is  approached,  with  the  rich  pasture  and  park  land, 
embracing  together  upwards  of  284  acres,  shall  be  sold. 
The  greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  apportioning 
and  lotting  this  truly  interesting  and  picturesque  property 
for  sale,  so  as  not  only  to  preserve  and  retain  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  particular  spot  so  lotted,  but  also  to  afford 
that  extent  of  ground  necessary  to  surround  the  villas  or 
houses  which  may  be  erected  on  its  site  ; and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  intact  the  leading  features  of  the  estate,  by 
offering  in  one  lot  the  site  of  the  old  mansion,  the  lake  of 
water,  the  botanical  and  kitchen  gardens,  the  avenue  of 
trees,  and  the  home  park,  containing  together  about  100 
acres,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for  erecting  a 
mansion  on  the  old  foundation  of  a spot  already  formed  by 
nature  and  art  to  give  every  characteristic  of  an  ancient 
family  mansion,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  compact, 
delightful,  and  inexpensive  seats  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
The  Wilderness,  containing  about  36  acres,  will  be  offered 
in  one  lot,  together  with  about  30  acres  of  park  land,  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  found,  in  the  town  of  Reading 
or  the  county,  a purchaser,  who  will  erect  a house  on  its 
site,  and  keep  up  this  romantic  and  charming  retreat  in  the 
same  state  of  order  and  cultivation  in  which  it  at  present 
stands.  Detached  villa  residences  are  much  needed  in  this 
locality,  and  there  are  few  spots  in  England  presenting  such 
attractions  and  affording  such  facilities  for  this  object,  whe- 
ther from  the  new  church,  which  has  lately  been  erected  close 
to  the  estate,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  town  of  Reading, 
from  its  easy  access  from  London,  and  shortly  will  be  by  rail- 
way communication  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  (which 
must  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  this  estate  in  particular),  from  the  known 
salubrity  of  the  air,  from  the  delightful  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  above  all  from  the  natural  and  artificial 
beauties  of  the  estate,  which  are  so  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it, 
and  which  nought  but  a bold  and  noble  conception,  com- 
bined with  the  most  refined  taste,  alone  could  produce.  In 
order  to  afford  facilities  and  encouragement  to  purchasers, 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  conveyance  of 
each  purchase  shall  be  fixed  at  a definite  and  low  sum. 

Descriptive  particulars,  with  lithographic  plans  of  the 
estate,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Hotel;  of  T.  ROGERS,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
.,"aJ.'v,r';et’,.Rei‘dlDe;  of  Messrs.  SMITH  and  ALLIS- 
IONs,  Solicitors,  Warnford-court,  City;  of  Messrs 
HILLIER,  LEWIS,  and  HILLIER.  6,  Raymond’s- 
huildings,  Gray’s-inn  ; af  the  White  Hart,  Bath  ; of  Messrs. 
FOWLER,  Clifton,  near  Brim ol ; and  atMr.  CHINNOCK’S 
Offices,  28,  Regent-street,  Waterloo-placa, 


PUBLICATIONS 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strcct,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B,  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  123  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 

FO  R 1846.  " 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : Published  by  T.  Kelly.  Paternoster-row  ; Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS^” BUILDERS,  AND 
ALL  DESIGNERS. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  (late  of  Great 

Russell-street,  now  of  193,  Strand),  invite  gentlemen 
in  the  above  professions  to  inspect  their  extensive  STOCK 
of  ARCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 
From  several  thousand,  the  following  are  selected  : — 
Piranesi— brilliant  old  impressions,  80  guineas. 

Piranesi’s  Vases;  2 vols.,  12/. 

Pirn  (esi’a  Veduta  di  Roma,  12/.  These  arc  the  most  useful 
of  all  Piranesi’s  works  to  an  architect. 

CieoRiiara’s  Venice — Plans.  Sections,  Details,  and  Views 
of  every  Public  Building  in  Venice,  measured  drawings,  12/, 
This  is  an  invaluable  work  for  street  architecture. 

Durand’s  Parallel — shewing  to  one  scute  almost  every 
Public  Edifice  in  the  world,  7 /•  7». 

Carpentry  ; an  entirely  new  work,  shewing  all  the  finest 
roofs  in  outline,  4/.  4s. 

The  works  of  Britton,  Pugin,  Stuart,  Taylor,  Cresey, 
Telford,  Rennie,  and  all  the  Standard  Foreign  and  English 
Publications,  including  new  works,  due  notice  of  which  will 
be  given  every  month  in  The  Builder. — Now  ready, 

£.  s.  d. 

Bartholomew’s  Specifications  1 8 0 

Trendell’s  Roofs  o 8 0 

Italian  Villas l l o 

Modern  Churches 0 16  0 

■Vejv  Shop  Fronts 0 7 6 

. w Work  on  Elizabethan  Ornament 10  0 

olkner’s  Monuments 0 10  6 

. .til  way  Practice 2 12  6 

Several  Portfolios  of  Single  Plates  on  Engineering  and 
rchitecture,  cheap. 

WORKING  DRAWINGS. —One  complete  set  of  a 
church,  by  Frances  Goodwin ; one  of  a lunatic  asylum ; one 
of  a workhouse. 

These  drawings  are  invaluable,  from  their  clever  con- 
struction. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  in  1836.— 
Empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Offices,  No.  8, 
Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion 
House,  London. 

Trustees. 

Sir  Thomas  Brancker  I William  Potter,  Esq. 

Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Directors  in  Liverpool. 

WILLIAM  ERLE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  DIXON,  Esq.,  l „ . . 

WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq4,  / Deputy  Chairmen. 


Thomas  Booth,  Esq. 

William  Brown,  Esq. 

Thomas  A.  Bushby,  Esq. 
Richard  Edwards,  Esq. 
Joseph  Christ.  Ewart,  Esq. 
Thos.  Stcuart  Gladstone,  Esq. 
George  Grant,  Esq. 

Fras.  Haywood,  Esq. 

George  Holt,  Esq. 


Joseph  Hornby,  Esq. 

George  Hall  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Andrew  Low,  Esq. 

William  Lowe,  ksq. 

James  Moon,  Esq. 

Lewin  Mozley  Esq. 

James  Mulleneux,  Esq. 
John  Pennington,  Esq. 
Herman  Stolterfoht,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 

Richard  Spooner,  Esq..  M.P.  I John  Atkins,  Esq. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P.  James  D.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Hon.  F.  Ponsonby.  | J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Company, 

MEDICAL  REFEREES. 

Marsh  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Alex,  Anderson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmer,  Bedford-row, 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Company,  it  is 
expressly  conditioned  that  the  liability  of  the  shareholders 
under  the  policies  shall  not  be  restricted  by  special  contract 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  Deed  of  Constitution  it  is  provided,  that  until  a 
reserved  fund  of  100,000/.  be  accumulated,  and  unless  it  be 
kept  up,  no  greater  dividend  than  5 per  cent,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  proprietors  in  any  one  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  reserved 
fund  amounted  to  117,805/.;  ana,  in  addition,  the  sum  of 
31,504/.  11s.  6d.  was  retained  out  of  the  fire  premiums  of  the 
year,  as  a guarantee,  or  re-insurance  fund,  against  current 
risks.  The  premiums  received  in  the  life  department  form 
no  portion  of  either  of  those  two  funds. 

The  Directors  having  thus  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
substantial  and  highly-flourishing  institution,  with  a steadily 
increasing  business,  have  been  induced  to  form  a junction 
with  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Life  Assurance 
Company,  by  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  whose  con- 
nections and  proprietors  they  hope  to  acquire  a firmer  and 
more  extensive  hold  on  the  metropolis  and  the  country  ge- 
nerally. 

Proposals  for  the  Insurance  of  Property  against  Fire  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonies,  and  in  Foreign 
Countries,  and  for  the  Assurance  of  Lives,  the  Purchase  of 
Annuities,  and  the  Sale  of  Reversionary  Interests,  will  be 
received  at  the  offices  as  above,  or  by  any  of  the  Company’s 
Agents.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Resident  Secretary. 


.oneon:  Printed  by  Charles  IV than,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
PenlonTillc,  In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office 
of  J.  Si  H.  Cox,  Iirotherr,  74  & 75,  Great  «ucen-strcet.  Uncoln’a-Inn 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  office  of  "The 
IioiLDER,"  2.  York-.lrcet,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Corent  Garden,  iu  the  said  County. — Saturday,  June  20,  1346, 
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APPRENTICE  WANTED. 

The  engraver  to  the  builder 

has  a VACANCY  for  a respectable  youth  as  a pupil 

for  four  or  five  years.  * *—  j ” 

For  address  apply  to  ' 

Covent-’gardcn. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  si  n Experienced  Builder’s 

Clerk,  who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
routine  of  a Builder’s  Office.— Apply  by  letter  (postpaid) 
stating  full  particulars,  qualifications,  and  former  services, 
to  If.  H.,  at  Earle’s  Library,  67,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford- 
street. 


TO  MASONS,  &c. 

WANTED  by  a steady  Young  Man  a 

Situation  in  the  above  trade.  Is  a good  workman 
and  lettcrcr.  (Writes  a good  hand,  and  would  make  him- 
self generally  useful.)  Wages  a secondary  consideration. 
Address  It.  E.,  112,  Long-lane,  Borough.  No  objection  to 
the  country. 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Advertiser  a Situation 

as  Draughtsman.  Is  acquainted  with  geometry, 
mensuration,  and  trigonometry ; was  ergaged  the  whole  of 
last  season  in  the  office  of  a bond  fide  railway  company,  and 
is  acquainted  with  the  getting  up,  depositing,  &c.,of  plans. 
Specimens,  rcfererence  and  security  given.  — Address, 
G.  R.,  13,  May-street,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  expe- 
rienced Clerk.  He  will  be  required  to  be  a thorough 
draftsman,  esti mater,  measurer,  and  book-keeper.  It  is  re- 
quested none  will  apply  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  above 
description,  as  a respectable  reference  as  to  character,  ability, 
and  business  habits  will  be  indispensably  required. — Apply 
by  letter,  stating  terms  and  qualifications,  addressed  to 
X.  O.  V.,  32,  Bridge-row,  Watling-street,  City. 


To  Master  Carpenters,  Builders,  Timber  Merchants,  and 
Saw-Mill  Proprietors. 

WANTED  a Situation  by  a Middle-aged 

Man  of  good  experience  in  British  and  Foreign 
Timber,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Measuring  of 
timber,  stone,  and  sawyer’s  work  in  all  its  branches,  to 
superintend  work,  or  to  attend  to  the  delivery  or  discharge 
of  timber.  Can  write  a good,  plain  hand. — Good  testi- 
monials can  be  obtained  from  bis  late  employers.  Situation 
as  to  Town  or  Country,  or  salary,  not  an  object,  the  adver- 
tiser desiring  constant  employment.  Address,  post  paid,  to 
J.  W.  S.,  49,  Cadogan-place,  Belgrave-square,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  ;i  good  draughts- 
man, and  has  practical  knowledge  in  building,  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a SITUATION,  where  the  above  enn  bo 
applied.  Salary  according  to  services  rendered.  Satisfactory 
references  can  be  given.— Address,  A.  A.,  office  of  “The 
Builder,"  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  who  is  nearly  30 

years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  business  for  himself, 
wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Understands 
the  three  branches,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
useful.  Respectable  references  can  be  given.— All  letters, 
pre-paid,  to  R.  H.,  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  Covent- 
garden. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERs7 

A PERSON  of  many  Years’  Experience 
in  the  Building  Branch,  on  whom  implicit  con- 
fidence may  be  placed,  is  desirous  of  being  engaged  as  Clerk 
of  Works,  or  to  manage  any  Business  in  the  above  line. 
Can  make  out  Plans  and  Estimates,  measure  works,  keep 
accounts,  fie.,  and  has  no  objection  to  be  employed  in  any 
way  required.  Unquestionable  reference  will  he  given. — 
Address.  A.  Z.,  No.  4,  Ferdinand-slreet,  Haverstock-hill, 
Hampstead. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  SURVEYING,  &c. 

Railway  surveying,  level- 
ling, Plotting,  Drawing  Sections,  use  of  the  Theo- 
dolite. and  other  first  rare  instruments  PRACTICALLY 
TAUGHT  by  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS,  Civil  Engineers 
and  Surveyors  of  extensive  practice,  who  are  now  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  Instruction  of  Gentlemeu  f r Civil 
Engineers,  Surveyors,  Levellers,  &c.,  to  go  on  the  Line,  at 
Salaries  varying  from  10/.  to  30/.  per  week.  Proficiency 
guaranteed.  Kelerence  to  pupils  given.  Terms  for  the 
course  till  perfect  Syumeas.— Offices,  21,  New  North-street, 
Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  London. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Slides, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stahle  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bcieks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
1$  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stork  of  the  ahoveCastings  at  JONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


THE  Monthly  General  Meeting  of  the 
NORTH  LONDON  BUILDING  and  TRADING 
COMPANY,  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  No. 
13,  Great  College-street,  Camden  Town,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
3rd  dav  of  July  next,  to  receive  subscriptions  and  report  the 
progress  of  the  Company’s  Concerns.  The  objects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Company,  are  to  p :rform  the  General  Business 
of  a Builder,  and  they  are  now  ready  to  receive  offers  of 
Land  or  to  contract  for  Buildings,  &c. — By  Order  of  the 
Directors.  GEORGE  WATEItFIELD,  Secretary. 

June  23rd,  1846. 


Hyde  park  mutual  accumu- 
lating FUND  ASSOCIATION.  Shares  6/.  per 
annum,  or  10s.  monthly. 

Second  Monthly  Meeting  on  Monday,  the  29th  July,  at 
Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  Office,  Warwick  Arms, 
Commercial  Inn,  Harrow  Road. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Homan,  1,  Eastbourne-terracc,  Paddington. 
Mr.  Robert  Woollaston.  Conduit-street  West,  Paddington. 
Mr.  William  Hughes,  Albany-strcet. 

Bankers — Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co. 
Solicitors  — Messrs.  Hopper  and  Boyle,  Sun-court, 
Coruhill. 

This  Association  being  directed  by  most  respectable 
BUILDERS,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  investment. 
— Applications  for  Shares  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Mr, 
George  Payne,  at  the  Office  ; to  the  Solicitors,  or  to  the 
Surveyor,  Mr.  Wm.  THOMPSON,  Conduit-street  West, 
Westbourne- terrace. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Appendix  a.  to  tottie’s  Sepulchral 

Monuments,  containing  Plates  26.  27,  28,  29,  and  30  ; 
engraved  in  the  highest  style,  by  HENRY  ADLAUD. 

Published  by  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holbom.  Price 
7s.  6d.  Choice  impressions  can  only  be  obtained  by  early 
application. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a Gothic  Carver,  at 

present  engaged  in  London,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
COUNTRY  SITUATION.  Having  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Gothic  Ornament,  could,  if  required, 
undertake  the  management  of  Restorations,  & c.  &c.  Most 
satisfactory  references  will  be  given. — Address,  pre-paid,  to 
A.  B.,  38,  Brudnell-place,  Hoxton. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  to  CONTRACT  for 

BUILDING  a CRESCENT  of  Thirty-five  Houses  at 
New  Peckham,  can  see  the  drawings  and  specifications  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER,  Architect, 
28,  Sackville-strcct,  Piccadilly  from  June  21th  next  to  July  1st, 
on  which  day  tenders  are  to  he  delivered. — The  proprietor 
will  not  bind  himself  to  accept  any  tender  unless  fully  ap- 
proved of. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  MIDDLESEX, 
will  he  ready  at  their  Office,  No.  I,  Oreek-strect,  Soho- 
square,  on  Friday  next,  the  3rd  of  July,  at  Two  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, to  open  Tenders  for  building  about  800  feet  of  18  inch 
drain,  in  the  old  line  of  the  Ranelagh  Main  Sewer,  adjoining 
(northward)  to  the  Uxbridge  Road,  at  Bavswatcr.  A speci- 
fication. form  of  tender,  and  other  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  this  Office  from  9 to  4 o'clock.  Sureties  for  the 
due  performaoce  of  the  works  will  be  required. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office,  Greek-street,  25th  June,  18l6. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and  Fins- 
bury Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office  in  Hat- 
ton Garden,  on  Friday,  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  at  One 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in 
writing  for  building  a sewer  in  George-street,  &c.,  Hamp- 
stcad-road,  for  a length  of  1550  feet,  and  a sewer  in  Ball’s 
Pond  road,  Islington,  for  a length  of  650  feet,  conformably 
to  Plans  and  Specifications,  which  may  be  inspected  dadv, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Three.  Separate  tenders 
must  be  delivered  for  the  above  works,  and  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  situation  to  which  they  apply.  The  parties 
offering  must  attend  at  the  above  time  of  meeting,  with 
their  tenders  sealed  up,  which  must  contain  the  names  and 
address  of  two  sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  works. 
The  Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender.^-Hy  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton  Garden,  20th  June,  1816. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Such  builders  as  may 

be  desirous  of  offering  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of 

St ’s  Church,  Portswood,  near  Southampton,  may 

see  the  drawings  and  specification  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
RAPHAEL  and  J.  A.  BRANDON.  Architects,  U.  Beaufort, 
buildings.  Strand,  on  ann  after  Monday , the  2yth  inst. ..between 
the  hours  of  9 a"d  5.  The  tenders  to  be  sealed  up  a'nd  en- 
dorsed “ Tender  for  the  Erection  of  St ’s  Church,  Ports- 

wood. Hants.”  and  to  be  delivered  at  the  Rev.  W.  D.  HAR- 
RISON’S. South  Stoncham  Vicarage,  near  Southampton, 
on  or  before  the  11th  July,  1346,  and  they  will  be  opened  on 
the  13th  July,  1846,  at  1 o’clock.  The  committee  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  sufficient 
sureties  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  work. 


PLANS,  &c.,  FOR  A NEW  WORKHOUSE  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

1,  Canning-place,  June  24ih,  1846. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

archil ects  who  may  be  desirous  of  sending  in  plans, 
&c.,  for  building  a new  Workhouse  at  Kensington,  must 
forward  the  same,  as  stated  in  a previous  advertisement,  to 
the  clerk’s  office,  1.  Canning-place,  Kensington,  or  to  the 
board  room  at  the  workhouse,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  day  of 
July  next,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

S.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  EXCAVATORS. 

PERSONS  willing  to  CONTRACT  with 

the  Directors  of  the  Canterbury  Commercial  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,  for  the  excavation  and  construc- 
tion of  Two  Gas-holder  Tanks  46  feet  in  diameter,  may  sea 
the  plans  and  specifications  at  the  office  of  Mr.  GEORGE 
HURST,  Architect,  St.  Alphage,  Canterbury.  The  tender* 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board-room,  No.  25,  St.  Margarets- 
street,  addressed  to  the  directors  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of 
July  next.  The  directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender  that  may  be  offered. 


GRAVESEND  AND  MILTON  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 
TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  the  Gravesend  and 

Milton  Union  are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the 
Erection  of  a New  Workhouse  in  the  Parish  of  Gravesend. 
The  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Conditions  may  be  seen 
at  the  Boaid  Room  of  the  present  Workhouse,  in  the  said 
parish,  after  Thursday  next,  the  25th  day  of  June  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  ar.d  Six  o'clock,  until  Thursday, 
the  l6tlidayof  Julyuext. — Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at 
my  Office,  in  Milton,  next  Gravesend,  before  Eleven  o’clock 
on  that  day,  sealed,  and  indorsed  “Tender  for  New  Work- 

Any  information  that  may  be  required  in  respect  of  the 
said  drawings,  specifications,  conduions  and  works  maybe 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  JNO.  GOULD,  jun.,  sur- 
veyor, Bath-street,  Gravesend,  surveyor  to  the  guardians. 
The  guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  tender. — By  order  ol  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

ERAS.  SOUTHGATE,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Gravesend,  22nd  June,  1846, 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  ts  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  n 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 

l.rm.Vlvps  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 

minster : and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,’  Bluckfriars  ; Druce's  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bndge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liyerpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.  s,  Dublin. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Bees  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8 LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-H1 LL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street 
Orders  addressed  10  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  he  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  recard  to  quality  and  economy. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent's-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  iii  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.'s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.  — Its  merits,  as 
slated  iu  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond's  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn,  are : — 

1st.— The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron.  * ,, 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dlv. — ' " The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 


by  vegetation.  . 

4thiy.—  “The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly.—“  The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

6thly.—“  The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any- 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  F r all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, wiibout  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  nrc  essential.” 

Further  information  will  he  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Sir.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-stieet),  Camden  New  Town.  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  K NtilNKKHS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT  — The  following  arc  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
anil  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  ‘‘The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNSandCO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
aflinity  for  Stucco,  hinds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceahle  by  no 
Other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
nay  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
gxpoaed  Marine  situations. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work.  . 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archiiraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  .... 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warenouscs,  its  light- 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  It.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


23  y p?rr 
Rriajessty’s 

LORIMTER'S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
. perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
;n  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  he  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2tis.  Apply  for  Ageuts  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST.  2,  St.  James's-walk,"  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
R1TT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT'S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
‘‘After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tartli.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  whiteantin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

’“I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small'  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotieed  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

" University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question, 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  ^being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed}  “ WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 
“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER,” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

O A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

u a SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR, 

g « ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
u 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ 4 inch  to  It  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARUS. 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAllF,  BANKSIDE. 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars.  and 
and  at  his  Depot,  H.  Castle's,  Ship-yard,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Floor  Boards 
of  everv  variety. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderp  and  consumers, 
tonfidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favours  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Patties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,’  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
oy  Muir's  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico, 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing, 


HPHE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

JL  COMPANY,  TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and 
PLANING  MILLS,  Bclvcderc-road,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridge. — SAWING  in  all  its  branches  executed  with  the 
greatest  precision  and  despatch.  PLANING  by  the  most 
approved  Machinery,  reducing  the  Boards  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  grooving  or  matching  with  undeviating 
accuracy.  The  operation  economizes  time,  money,  and 
material. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.'s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
placc,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture,  slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT’  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 
CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented hy  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns, 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints;  paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  &c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  ; 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops ; also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depdt  at  22,  WHiTEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET. 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfiela-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 
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OOFING  SLATES:  CASH  PRICES. 


Bangor  Blue  Duchesses,  24  hy  12 9 17  6 

Ditto  Countesses,  20  hy  10 6 10  0 

Marchionesses,  Ladies,  Douhles,  Slabs,  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  KAYE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Pimlico. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lend, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  orofany  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  orde* 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
?.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Dhiawell-slrcet,  Finshury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


4d. 


Gd. 


lOd. 


20(1. 


7d.  Sd.  Is.  Gd.  as.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Cut  Floor  Brads  lGs.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6r.6d.  7s.  Gd.  10a.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6dJ.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

LioLs  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
jy  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RlIENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

e IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
end  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  3/.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven : — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9in<  4ft. 

61.  61.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  7 f. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart's-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-s  treet,  Fleet-street 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brassand  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 

Eower  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
y F.  W.  Gerisli,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES. 

Sole  Manufactory,  64,  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH, 
where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view,  for  Church,  Park, 
Coach-house,  and  all  other  Doors  and  Gates,  of  large  or 
small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  in  weight  moving  with  these 
hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket ; they  are  also  admirably  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  being  highly  ornamental,  and  folding- 
doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and  replaced  in 
an  instant.  Rising  and  spring  Hinges,  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle,  and  very  superior  Fastenings  for  exterior 
Gates,  at  moderate  prices.  To  be  seen  at  Charles  Collinge 
and  Co.’s  Patent  Axlctrce,  Sugar-mill  and  Spherical-hinge 
Manufactory,  64,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONuEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

Trade  are  respecfully  informed,  that  at  the  Depot  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisinn  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d.  per  yard. — 
59,  Princes-street,  Leiccstcr-squarc.  Established  1834. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  must  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly  to  state  that  they  will 
execute  any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them, 
fully  equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  can  be  purchased 
in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and  carriage 
to  the  purchaser.  They  have  recently  imported  a most  com- 
plete assortment  of  French  patterns. 


M 


ESSRS.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 


measure,  or  otherv 
6-2,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 
N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


Architectural  enrichments. 

—BIELEFELD’S  improved  PAPIER  MACHE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  House,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
mache  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  U.  Works, 
15,  Wellington-street,  North,  Strand. 


Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Best  Irish  White,  ditto.  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust.  ,.  ..  . 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes  and  iP*^^0,1^^^^r^Ucatl0n  t0  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather-dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  road. 


Mixed,  is.  per  ib. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 
Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per 


il? cr  JHajestg’s 


fcCogal  iletters  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  patent  waterproof  double  bituminous  paper. 

The  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring p"™6™*! R F LS^I  RI P ERV I OU S^T^W^TK R." 
tenals,  thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  JMPhHyiOUS  1 0 WAlhK. 


To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  -chaform  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  m the  least  degree  on  the  otner  sine.  ...  , ,T  SAVINf.  OF 

For  ROOFS  OK  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 

^PfSuArPttErENTAT  DTMp“koM  WALLS, Pronto  tho  u.u.i  p.per,  .nd 

LAMP  VAED,  „f 

8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill.  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


ii)J  ffitc  ftlnjcsta’a 


iiojjal  letters  ©stint. 


F. 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPEAZ.TBD  PELT,  FOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS;  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majbbty  ®.  3 ^gVude^s Park 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Koyal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent  s I ark. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
National  K cxhibttcd,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 

also  used  lor  under  slates  at  the  ltoval  Agricultural  Society  s House,  in  Hanover-squarc.  . - , 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  imPcrvl““3  nrice  is  onlv* O N E* PE N N Y ^PE R 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is tonlv  ONL , I [LNNi  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  1 ES 1 1»  ONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  vears’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 

™ f 'C°eilltcd  ^ ^he^TRADE^Me°i^^^ctMlr.renjoin,edS  to’^’n^theS^rder’/  DlREU^'to^tlie 
FACTOlfv[S”the‘?Je“.i  mean,  of  bdnp  .uppM  -ith  the  panuine  article,  and  in  length.  bc.t  .uilad 1 to .their  roof..  The, 

are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAiNHT  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  osar  trOEKain^Jreat^Bntwn^’hor^th^ above 

““k'K.t KJeS'i  Court,  the  pie.ape.  and  J*. 

leading  to  Westminster  Ilall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houtes  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


TEH  PANKLIBAHOH  ISON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte  had  been  spccifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphnlte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  termB  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  inTown  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*„*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by 
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ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KIICHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  S rOVE-GKAq  ES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public  at  prices 

Pronrictors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  lWNMUNOtni, 
Tinned  Coimer  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table.  compnsing  Dish  and ^Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  art  cle  for 
rash,  enables  all  nurchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy  s 


advantage. 

ocoves,  lor  xieaunu  uud  Ventilating  Rooms.  . . 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating 


THE  BUILDER 


FURNITURE. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  from  200/. 

to  S00 /.  worth  of  Second-hand  FURNITURE,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  for  which  a fair  price  will  be  given 
in  cash,  without  any  deduction  for  valuation,  and  removed 
at  the  purchaser's  expense  ; linen,  china,  glass,  books,  pic- 
tures and  musical  instruments  included,  if  required.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  CHAPMAN,  6,  Great  Russcll-strcct,  Covent- 
garden.  Valuations  made  for  the  legacy  duty,  rents  collected, 


BECKWITH  ami  SALM  ON,  Auctioneers, 

Surveyors,  and  Estate  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 
Property  for  sale  registered  and  inspected  free  of  expen  sc, 
and  no  charge  made  until  a sale  is  accomplished.  This  is 
well  and  quickly  done  at  a moderate  commission.  Pur- 
chasers of  property  will  do  well  to  consult  their  register  just 
published  of  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Investments  to  the  ex- 
tent of  500.000/.  in  varied  amounts,  to  suit  every  class  of 
buyers.  The  register  can  be  had  with  every  information  free 
of  charge. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  by  TENDER,  for  a term 

of  Sixty  Years,  an  eligible  PLOT  OF  GROUND,  for 
huilding  houses,  in  Dudley-court,  leading  from  High-street, 
St.  Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is 
extremely  populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  in 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lately  taken 
down  for  the  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
plans  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr. 
WILLIAMS,  Solicitor,  31,  Alfred-place,  Bedford-square,  or 
Mr.  ANGELL,  )8,  Gower-street,  between  the  hours  of  Ten 
and  Four. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen's- road,  Dais  ton, 
to  Lanrdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  roru  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


8T.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  1!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s- villas,  Aveuue- 
road,  Regent’  s-park. 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary,  some  of  which  are 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Also  some  Vein,  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, suitable  for  sccord  and  third-rate  Houses,  TO  BE 
SOLD  CHEAP,  under  peculiar  circumstances.— Apply,  34, 
Chichester- rlace,  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  A good  Spring  Cart 
for  Sale,  cheap.  


CHURCH  ORGAN. 

TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  a fine  toned  in- 
strument, recently  removed  from  a church  that  has 
been  taken  down  for  ihe  City  Improvements,  adapted  for  a 
large  Church  or  Public  Institution  ; the  quality  of  tone  is 
rich,  melodious,  and  powerful,  comprises  17  stops  of  the 
usual  church  order,  with  swell  and  three  rows  of  keys  ; stands 
20  feet  high,  and  12  feet  6 inches  wide,  in  solid  oak  case  with 
irilt  front  pipes  of  three  noble  towers  of  the  Grecian  order, 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  may  he  removed  at  a trifling 
outlay. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  PEACHEY, 
Pianoforte  Manufacturer.  7-U  Bishopsgate-street-wirhin. 


FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO 
BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD  IN 

LOTS,  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  made  in  a certain  cause  of  Hamilton  against  Vis- 
count Lismore,  with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray  VI on 
Coffee  House,  Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
July  next,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. A Freehold  Estate,  consisting  of  Twenty-seven  Acres 
of  Building  Ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak  Field,  and 
Five  Acre  Field,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also,  a Rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
from  the  Chapel  and  Burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  Also, 
a Plot  of  Ground  in  the  Hampstead  Hoad,  containing  the 
Reservoir  and  Premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and 
now  on  lease  to  the  said  Company  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
946  years,  at  a clear  rent  of  200/.  per  annum.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  may  he  had  at  the  said  Master's 
chambers.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane ; of 
Messrs.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  King’s-road, 
Gray’s- Inn,  Solicitors  ; and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROB- 
SON, and  LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lei- 
cester-square.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  King’s- 
road,  Gray’s-Inn,  Vendor’s  Solicitors. 


TWICKENHAM  COMMON,  MIDDLESEX. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  CAIN  is  instructed  to  SELL  bv 
AUCTION,  at  the  King's  Head  Inn,  Twickenhani, 
on  TUESDAY,  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  at  Three  o’clock 
precisely,  Five  Leasehold  Brick-built  Houses,  with  slated 
roofs,  the  whole  more  or  less  in  an  unfinished  state.  They 
are  of  modern  elevation,  and  adjoin  each  other,  and  at  a mo- 
derate outlay  will  become  most  comfortable  residences.  The 
depth  of  land  intended  as  garden  ground,  from  the  front  to 
the  hack  boundary  is  227  feet,  with  a frontage  to  the  mad  of 
156  feet;  east,  123  feet,  and  back  front  111  feet.  The  pro- 
perty is  held  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for  the  unusually 
long  term  of  150  years,  at  a ground  rent  of  31/.  10s.,  hut  the 
lease  contains  a proviso  that  each  house  shall  be  liable  only 
to  ils  own  ground  rent,  and  which  is  apportioned  at  six 
guineas  each.  The  improving  neighbourhood  of  Twicken- 
ham Common  will  entail  to  the  purchaser  a safe  investment. 
—Particular*  to  be  had  of  the  principal  inns  at  Isleworth, 
Brentford,  Mortlake,  Kew ; of  F.  H.  BOULTON,  Esq.,  1, 
" albrook-huildings,  City,  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Estate 
and  Agcn,'r  Office,  King-street,  Richmond. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

CARCASES  OF  VILLAS,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD. 

MR.  SPEARMAN  is  authorized  to  SELL 

hv  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  City,  on  Tuesday, 
June  30th,  at  Twelve,  the  well -built  CARCASES  of  a pair 
of  handsome  ten-roomed  VILLAS,  with  fore-courts  and 
gardens,  delightfully  situate  in  Norlolk-road,  Avenue-road, 
St.  John’s-wood.  Lease  S3  years.  Ground  rent  moderate. 
— Particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  CHAMBERLAIN  and 
MEADEN,  solicitors,  John-strcet,  Bedford-row;  at  the 
Eyre  Arms,  St.  John’s-wood ; Angel,  Islington  ; and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  77i  Old  B road-street,  City. 


CAMDEN  TOWN. — Building  Materials  and  Shop-fixtures. 
By  direction  of  the  proprietors,  declining  business. 

TVTESSRS.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY  will 

_Lt  JL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  King-strret, 
near  the  Southampton  Arms,  on  Monday,  June  29,  at  Twelve, 
an  excellent  assortment  of  Building  Materials,  in  Joists, 
Quartering,  Lining,  and  Flooring  Boards,  Sash  and  Frames, 
Shop-Fronts,  Partitioning  and  Wainscoting,  House  and 
Shop-Fixtures,  Marble  and  other  Chimney-Pieces,  and 
effects . To  he  viewed  on  Saturday,  and  morning  of  sale. 
Catalogues  had  at  the  Southampton  Arms,  and  at  Messrs. 
ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S  Offire,  24.  Moorgate-street. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.  HOMERTON, 
MIDDLESEX— LAND-TAX  REDEEMED. 

Messrs  Roberts  and  roby  are 

directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on 
Friday,  July  10,  at  Twelve,  in  31  lots,  valuable  Freehold 
Building  Ground,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Builders, 
Capitalists,  and  others ; situate  in  a healthy,  impoving 
neighbourhood,  about  two  miles  from  Town,  having  the 
advantage  of  Omnibus  Communication  to  the  City,  and 
West  End  at  all  times  of  the  day.  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Victoria  Park,  near  to  Hackney  Old  Church.  Par- 
ticulars, with  plans  annexed,  may  he  had  of  W.  SCAR- 
BOROUGH, Tokenhousc  Yard  ; Mr.  ANDERSON,  Laurie 
Terrace,  Westminster  Road;  at  the  Mart,  and  at  Messrs. 
ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S  Office,  24,  Moorgate-street,  Bank 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  most  Romantic  Estate  at  the  Undercliff,  comprising 
97a.  2r.  34 p.  of  Freehold  Land,  for  Sale  by  Auction,  in 
Thirteen  Lots. 

MR.  F.  PITTIS  bep-s  to  announce  that  he 

has  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  suhmit  to 
SALE  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Royal  Sandrock  Hotel, 
which  is  a short  distance  from  the  property,  on  THURSDAY, 
July  9th,  1846,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (unless  pre- 
viously disposed  of  by  private  contract,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given),  the  KNOWLES  ESTATE,  the  most  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  remarkable  tract  of  land  in  the  FAMED 
UNDERCLIFF,  comprising  97a.  2r.  34p.,  with  Homestead 
and  Farm  Buildings,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Coast  from 
the  Lighthouse  to  Chalc  Common,  and  possessing  Sites  the 
most  picturcsoue  and  diversified  imaginable.  The  property 
is  freehold,  ana  land-tax  redeemed,  and  will  be  sold  in  Thir- 
teen Lots,  varying  in  extent  from  2 to  21  acres  ; presenting 
the  most  advantageous  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  marine 
villas  which  can  possibly  offer  i'self  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  Buddie  Estate,  recently  subdivided  and 
quickly  disposed  of  for  building  purposes,  and  ou  part  of 
which  baths  and  reading-rooms  have  been  recently  erected, 
is  immediately  adjoining. 

Particulars,  with  lithographic  plans  of  the  estate,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Royal  Sandrock  Hotel  ; 
of  the  Auctioneer;  Mr.  HEARN,  Solicitor,  Newport  and 
Rydc  ; Messrs.  FRERE  and  Co.,  6,  Nrw-square,  Lincoln’s 
Inn;  or  of  Messrs.  FOSTERS  aud  WESTMACOTT,  28, 
John-strcet,  Bedford-row,  London. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  he  supplied  with  tins  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  hut  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
aud  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

WWARD,  Honduras  Wharf,  Bank- 

• side,  and  St.  Michael’s-alley,  CornhiU,  has  just 
landed  a large  quantity  of  his  very  superior  manufactured 
Fire  Bricks,  of  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and  Newcastle.  Prices 
very  low.  Shipments  made  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
#cc.,  with  the  greatest  promptness.  Gas  companies,  engi- 
neers, builders,  and  all  large  consumers  supplied  from  ships 
in  the  river  at  a much  lower  price.  A very  large  slock  on 
hand  of  Bricks,  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays, 
llivcr  sand  and  gravel  by  freight  to  any  wharf  and  dock. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUKER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  lorty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  II,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s, 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS,  Beams,  Pillars,  > 

Air-bricks,  Eavc-gutters,  Pipes,  and  every  descrip-  ■ 
tion  of  builders’  castings  ; also  Turntables,  Cranes,  Water-  - 
cranes,  Weighing-machines,  and  all  apparatus  connected  1 
with  railways  ; also  engines  of  every  kind  and  size  may  be  • 
obtained  of  the  best  description  anil  at  the  lowest  possible  : 
price,  by  applying  to  JAMES  CURRIE,  16,  Wellington- 
street.  North,  Strand,  London.  There  is  a communication  1 
by  stcam-packet  with  the  works  at  Aberdeen,  twice  a 1 


PUBLICATIONS 

Published  this  day,  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

Architectural  illustrations  ; 

of  SKELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE;  forming  ; 
a complete  set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edi-  - 
lice,  carefully  drawn  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and  i 
drawn  in  outline  upon  stone  or  zinc  ; accompanied,  also,  by  j 
general  views  in  tinted  lithography,  and  brief  descriptive  : 
account  of  the  budding, by  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect.  . 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather  1 
backs,  gilt  edges,  21s.  ; plain  copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London  : George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


To  he  published  on  the  30th  June,  and  continued  Monthly 
in  parts,  price  3s.  each,  4to.  royal. 

(GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS,  being;  a series  ; 

of  examples  of  enriched  details  and  accessories  of  the  : 
Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  from  existing  authori- 
ties by  JAMES  K.  COLLING,  Architect. 

Part  1st  will  appear  on  the  30th,  and  contain  examples  of  I 
Painted  Decorations  from  the  Rood  Screen,  Ludham  Church, 
Norfolk,  Early  English  Capitals  from  Ely  Cathedral,  Carved  1 
Spandriis,  from  North  Walsbam  and  French  Churches,  , 
Norfolk  ; and  Poppyheads  from  Paston  Church,  Norfolk. 

George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


FOR  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers'  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of  I 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  i 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor-  ■ 
reeled  by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma-  ■ 
terials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence,  , 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus-  ■ 
trated  and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous  . 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : Published  by  T.  Kelly.  Paternoster-row  ; Simp-  • 
kin  and  Marshall,  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared  I 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

HHIl  E CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 
JL  literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4 d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex- street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 

ELY  CATI1EURAL.  — Cambridge  M.A. 

Comm,  ncemeut,  1846.-A  VIEW  of  the  CATHE- 
DRAL CHURCH  of  Ely  from  the  E.S.E.),  in  Glypto- 
graphy from  an  Etching  made  expressly  for  this  occasion, 
by  R.  B.  Hakradrk,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge  (size  12 
inches  by  8),  will  he  given  in  a Supplement  to  the 
CAMBRIDGE  ADVERTISER  AND  UNIVERSITY 
HERALD,  of  Wednesday,  July  8,  18415,  which  willalso con- 
tain : — A Concise  History  of  Ely  Cathedral — The  Eoglisli, 
Latin,  and  Greek  Prize  Poems,  Odes,  Epigrams,  &c.— The 
Examination  Papers  for  Tyrwhitt’s  Hebrew  Scholarship, 
1846,  &c. — ‘ The  List  of  Degrees  conferred  at  the  Commence- 
ment, 1846,  &c.— Immediate  orders  should  be  given  for  the 
paper  and  advertisements,  addressed  to  the  “Publisher, 
Advertiser  Office,  Cambridge,”  and  containing  6d.  'ihe 
paper  aud  engraving  will  he  sent  postage  free  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S  PRACTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE.— Now  ready,  this  Standard 
Practical  Work,  containing  as  much  matter  as  Six  Common 
Octavo  Volumes,  4747  Separate  Paragraphs  on  Construction, 
180  Woodcuts,  and  54  Specifications,  forming  a handsome 
Volume,  for  28s. 

The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Bartholomew  devoted  20  year* 
in  perfecting  this  bonk.  Messrs.  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and 
Co.  have  now  purchased  the  Copywright,  aud  they  have  the 
authority  of  the  first  architects  and  budders  for  asserting, 
no  work  within  this  last  century  ever  contained  such  a mass 
of  useful  and  available  matter.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  they  adduce  the  following  extracts  from  numerous 
scientific  Journals : — 

“ Mr.  Bartholomew  has  added  a valuable  book  to  the 
present  stock  of  Architcc.ural  Works.” — Gentleman’s  Slagu- 

“We  have  attentively  examined  this  hook,  and  it  appears 
to  us  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  at  the 
present  juncture.”— Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

“The  preceding  extracts,  numerous  as  they  are,  do  not 
give  even  a hare  notion  of  the  extent  and  value  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew’s labours.  The  work  contains  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  lorty- three  separate  paragraphs,  all  properly 
classed  under  their  various  heads,  and  each  having  some 
useful  point  or  piece  of  clear  instruction  or  observation  for 
its  object.  A just  perception  of  what  is  grand  in  design, 
lasting  in  construction,  and  beautiful  in  execution,  is  appa- 
rent in  all  the  author’s  observations. 

" The  volume  is  well  got  up  ; though  large,  it  is  not 
cumbersome ; and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  are  as  well 
executed  as  they  are  judiciously  introduced.  Of  this,  the 
proof  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  paper.  In 
parting,  we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  prefer 
honesty  to  jobbing.” — Polytechnic  Journal. 

“ Mr.  Bartholomew  favours  his  readers  with  an  admirable 
Essay  on  Architecture  generally,  in  which  he  shews  himself 
a true  master  of  his  art,  in  its  highest  spirit  and  most 
minute  details.” — Argus. 

“The  Author  stales  that  he  has  been  occupied  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  in  research  and  study  for  his  works  : 
wc  are  sure  that  in  one  sense  at  least,  his  time  will  not  have 
been  unprofitably  employed  : and  wc  hope,  that  in  the  more 
lucrative  meaning  of  the  term,  he  will  not  be  disappointed.” 
— .Surveyor,  Engineer,  and  Architect’s  Journal. 

Published  by  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  193,  Strand. 


:<l  by  C»>*L»  Wyman,  of  49,  C 
the-  County  of  .Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the 
,Urothen,  >4  S:  /•>,  Great  Uuceu-streel 
-the-l'lelds.  In  the 


e office  of  “Th: 


'>,?ork*!trcct|  Coveif^Garden^ftT^hi 
Paul,  (Jovcnt  Garden,  in  the  «aid  County.— Saturday,  June  27,  1S46 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  for  a limited  time,  an  Assistant 

who  writes  a good  hand,  and  can  copy  plans  with 
accuracy.  Salary  a guinea  per  week.— Apply  to  Mr.  BED- 
FORD,  No.  28,  Granville-square.  Pcntonville. 

TO  JOINERS’  AND  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  immediately,  for  a few  months 
(perhaps  longer),  a GOOD  WORKMAN,  accus- 
tomed to  Gothic  carving.  A draftsman  who  could  assist  in 
the  business  of  a builder’s  office  would  be  preferred.— Ad- 
dress.  slating  terms,  to  J.  .1.  L’.,  Post-office,  Newport,  Salop. 
_ TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  a steady  active  person,  capa- 
ble oljundcrtaking  the  erection  of  a large  church  in 
the  country  ; he  must  besides  be  a good  draughtsman,  fully 
able  to  make  out  working  drawings,  to  estimate,  and  mea- 
sure up  the  works.— Personal  application,  with  specimens  of 
drawing  and  testimonials,  to  be  made  to  Mr.  CLARKE, 
Architect,  No.  1,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  between  10  and  1 
o’clock  on  Monday,  July  13th. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED  by  a Young;  Man  of  good 

Address  and  Business  habits,  having  been  brought 
the  bench,  a SITUATION  as  Foreman,  or  Clerk  and 
Foreman,  having  a general  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the 
Building  department.  Any  speculating  Builder  will  find  the 
Advertiser  worthy  of  his  notice,  having  been  nccustoincd  to 
speculating  Builders,  as  to  representing  them  also  ; econo- 
mical ways  of  labour  and  materials.  No  objection  to  the 
country.— Address,  post-paid,  to  T.  J.  M.,  office  of  “The 
Builder,"  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

_ TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 
rpHK  Advertiser  having  finished  his  en 
X gagement  upon  architectural  and  surveying,  is  desi- 
— s of  entering  into  another,  partial  or  entire,’ 


w 


of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

LUCRATIVE  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE. 

AN  Old-established  Upholstery  and  House 

Decorator’s  Trade  at  the  west  end  of  London,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  1000/.  per  annum,  and  capable  of  being 
doubled.  This  advertisement  offers  an  opportunity  seldom 
to  be  met  with.  The  proprietor  would  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  insure  his  successor's  establishment  in  the 
concern,  and  remain  a sufficient  time  to  assist  and  instruct 
in  the  routine  of  the  business,  and  see  all  orders  now  on  the 
books  satisfactorily  completed.— Apply  by  letter  only,  with 
real  name  and  address,  to  L.  M.,  Mr.  Kirton’s,  stationer,  1, 
Great  Portland-street,  Regent-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  engaged  during  the 

day,  is  desirous  of  evening  employment,  from  6 till 
10  o’clock,  in  copying  drawings,  &c.— Address  E.  H.  G., 
5,  John-street,  Adclphi. 

TO  GENTLEMEN,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

AVERY  respectable  and  experienced 

Party  in  the  Building  Profession,  with  eminent 
references,  &c.,  would  he  happy  to  make  an  Engagement. 
Practice  preferred.— Address,  S.  T.  V.,  28,  Scymour-placc, 
Bryanstonc-square,  London. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth  most  Respect- 
ably connected,  Sixteen  Years  of  Age,  and  who  has 
been  for  some  time  instructed  in  Practical  Drawing,  are 
anxious  to  get  him  employment  in  an  office,  where  he  would 
receive  a moderate  remuneration  for  his  services. — Apply  by 
letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  fully  tpialificd,  offers  his 

services  to  the  above  at  a low  salary  ; is  competent  to 
undertake  working  or  finished  Drawings,  to  superintend 
workmen,  draw  up  Specifications,  takeout  quantities,  and 
has  had  much  practice  as  a Surveyor,  Leveller,  and  Mapper, 
— Address  (post-paid),  Y.,  care  of  Mr.  Temple,  England- 
lane,  Havcrstock-hilj,  Hampstead-road. 


TO  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  ENGINEERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

TMIE  Advertiser,  who  is  a Good  Workman 

and  Draughtsman,  and  has  a general  knowledge  of 
machinery,  wishes  to  obtain  som  . responsible  situation, 
where  these  qualifications,  in  a*/-’  •.  u to  the  fact  of  his  being 
a person  of  superior  education  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mecha- 
nics, would  render  him  useful.  Would  have  no  objection  to 
go  abroad.— Address  X.  Y.,  Mr.  Pawn’s,  73,  Black  man-street, 
Borough,  Southwark. 


N 


OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a 

General  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  IN- 
STITUTION OK  BUILDER’S  FOREMEN  will  take 
place  at  the  Salisbury  Arms  Tavern,  Durliam-strect,  Strand, 
on  WEDNESDAY  evening  next,  July  the  15th,  at  half-past 
eight  o’clock,  to  receive  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Audit 
Committee  and  other  General  Business. 

W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


H 


AND- IN-HAND  BUILDING  ASSO- 
CIATION.—Shares,  100/.  each,  advanced  in  full. 
No  Fee  or  Fine  on  Transfers.  4/.  per  cent,  allowed  to 
Members  withdrawing. 

The  First  Quarterly  Ballot  for  the  funds  of  the  Association 
will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  next,  at  Half-past  Six, 
p.m.,  at  96,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  Ihosc  members  whose 
names  are  drawn  will  receive  their  shares  in  full.  Persons 
entering  on  that  evening  will  be  entitled  to  baL'ot.  Rules, 
(price  6d.)  and  Prospectuses  can  be  had  of  Mr.  WRIGHT, 
60,  Pallmall;  Air.  GIFFORD,  1 1 , Windmill-street,  Finsbury; 
Air.  WATTS,  8,  Colcman-street,  City;  and  of  Air.  BUT- 
CHER, -14,  Leader-street,  Chelsea. 

LAS  S — N E W IMPORTER. 

Engraved  Ornamental  Glass  Borders,  Rosettes,  &c. 

Stained  Glass,  Flatbed,  and  Pot-metal  in  every  colour. 

Foreign  Windows,  in  plain  and  ground  Glass. 

At  Alcssrs.  VENNEIR  and  CHAMPION’S,  21,  Castle- 
street,  Soutliwark-bridgo-strect,  leading  to  the  Borough 
Market. 

Office,  147,  Fcnchurch-strect,  City. 


Circular  iron  staircase.— To 

Architects,  Builders,  and  others. — An  IRON  STAIR- 
CASE, near  40  feet  high  of  a light  and  elegant  construction, 
which  will  admit  of  being  divided  in  two  or  more  lengths, 
is  offered  under  peculiar  circumstances  a great  bargain.  To 
be  seen  standing  at  31,  St.  James's-strcet,  Piccadilly,  for  a 
few  days  only. 

RAWING  in  PERSPECTIVE  sim- 

plified  by  EARL’S  REGISTERED  GONIOAIE- 
TRICON. — This  little  instrument  is  recommended  to  the 
Artist,  Teacher,  Pupil,  Architect,  and  Surveyor.  Wholesale 
anil  retail,  J.  C.  URODIE,  79.  Long-acre.  Price  10s.  fid. 
Just  published, 

EARL’S  LINE  SYSTEAI  of  DRAWING  in  PERSPEC- 
TI VE,  containing  Thirty  Illustrations.  Persons  going  abroad 
will  do  well  to  possess  the  above  for  purposes  of  drawing 
from  nature. 

C COLLINS’S  ATMOSPHERIC  RA1L- 

J WAY. — To  Railway  Companies  and  Engineers. — 
The  advantages  of  this  system  arc,  the  longitudinal  valve 
being  dispensed  with,  and  the  very  great  economy  both  of 
first  cost  and  working.  Those  interested  in  Railways  nrc 
requested  to  inspect  the  working  model,  at  No.  4,  in  the 
Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing-lane,  between  the  hours 
of  Twelve  and  Two  daily.  Railway  companies  may  have  a 
license  to  use  this  system  free  of  cost,  on  application  as  above. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Douglas  jerrold’s  weekly 

NEWSPAPER,  of  Saturday  next,  the  18th  of  July, 
will  contain  the  commencement  of  several  Series  of  Papers 
of  social  inipor'ance  and  entertainment,  by  Himself  and  his 
eminent  Literary  Associates ; and  also  a mass  of  News  and 
Information  well  digested  and  arranged,  suitable  to  family 
reading.— Office.  169,  Strand,  where  Prospectuses  can  be 
had,  gratis,  or  of  any  Town  or  Country  Ncwsvender. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAAI  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.,  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
and  Railways.  Bv  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE, 'C.E. 

*t*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London  : Longman,  Brows,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4 d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  largc’nu0  ^ amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightcen-pe*.f  . 


STUART  and  REVETT’S  Antiquities  of 

Athens,  the  original  edition,  4 vdls.  imp.  folio,  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  Plates,  whole  bound  in  caif,  neat,  15/. 

TAYLOR  and  CRESY’S  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Rome.  2 vols.  in  1,  folio,  with  line  impressions  of  the  plates, 
half-lid,  calf,  neat,  new,  4/.  4s. 

NICHOLSON'S  Architectural  Dictionary,  many  plates, 
2 thick  vols.  4 to,,  half-bd.  morocco,  4/.  4s.  (published  10/.  10s.), 
scarce — I819. 

NICHOLSON’S  Builders  and  Workman’s  new  Director; 
comprising  the  whole  practice  of  Building.  141  plates  and 
many  woodcuts,  thick  4to.,  new,  in  bds.,  1/.  8s.  (pub.  2/.  15s.) 
—1813. 

VITRUVIUS’S  Civil  Architecture,  by  Wilkins,  41  plates, 
imp.  4to.  bds.,  2/.  (pub.  61.  6s.) — 1812. 

CROSBY  HALL. — Plans,  Sections,  and  Details  of  that 
interesting  building,  10s.  6d.  (pub.  1/.  4s.) 

CHAMBERS’S  (Sir  W.) — Civil  Architecture,  by  Gwilt, 
54  plates,  2 vols.  imp.  8vo.,  half-bd.  morocco,  new,  21,  2s. 
(pub.  5/.  5s.)— 1825. 

RIDER'S  Principles  of  Perspective.  14  plates,  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  fid.  (pub.  7s.  fid.) 

TIMMIS’S  Country  Builder’s  Price-Book,  2nd  edition, 
bound  in  roan,  Is.  fid.,  or  with  tuck  and  blank  ruled  paper 
at  the  end,  for  memorandums,  2s.  6d. 

ORNAMENTS. — 25  large  plates,  containing  numerous 
designs,  4s. 

The  above  Works  to  bo  had  at  E.  and  J.  HOWARD’S, 
33,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  London,  where  an  extensive  collection 
of  works  relating  to  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts  arc  con- 
stantly on  sale. 


RETGATE  and  RED  HILL.— BUILD- 
ING SITES. — In  the  above  delightful  and  pic- 
turesque neighbourhood,  and  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Station, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Dover  and  Brighton  Railways,  it  is 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  public,  at  moderate  ground-rents. 
Leasehold  Building  Sites,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  Somers. 
These  sites  will  be  adapted  for  residences  for  noblemen  or 
gentlemen;  detached  villas  and  other  dwellings,  tastefully 
disposed  about  the  estate,  so  that  each  dwelling  will  have 
a free  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scenery,  which  extends 
over  a beautifully  wooded  and  varied  country  iu  au  unbroken 
range  towards  Brighton. 

Amongst  the  advantages  which  this  locality  possesses,  the 
following  may  be  briefly  named:  It  being  a market-town,  it 
is  well  and  reasonably  supplied  with  provisions  of  every 
description.  It  will,  by  the  Reading,  Guildford,  and  Rei- 
gate  Railway,  be  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
England,  and  while  it  is  accessible  in  a very  short  time  from 
London,  its  distance  is  sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  being 
crowded  with  buildings  of  an  inferior  description,  as  the 
sites  near  town,  from  the  rapid  spread  of  the  population, 
necessarily  must  be.  The  soil  being  dry  and  sandy,  is  per- 
fectly free  from  all  noxious  exhalations,  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  neighbourhood,  added  to  its  perfectly  park-like  appear- 
ance, which  the  many  and  varied  walks  and  drives  already 
impart  to  it,  tend  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  desirable 
spots  in  the  country. — Plans  for  laying  out  the  Estate  are 
prepared  by  Mr.  MOFFATT,  architect,  of  Spring  Gardens, 
and  may  be  seen,  and  any  further  information  obtained,  on 
application  to  him,  or  to  Mr.  MORRK50J  liSurl  Somers’ 
Agent),  Rcigate. 


■ k 


THE  BUILDER. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows.  Half-round  and  O G Gutters  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  trom 
1*  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches  Syphons 
Column.  Ho.-.umr  P.pc.  w..h  uU  .h,  us.oJ 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Cnst.np.  .1 J ONCS  0 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Banksidc,  Southwark. 


NCAUST1C.  VENETIAN,  »titi  oilier 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOhAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Alhion- 
place,  Surrey  side  <>t  Blacklriars-bridgc.  — W j att,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Age'uts.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  , , e 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newlv-invenled 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  anil  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  Phe 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1940  ; also  a variety  of  plum  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  j ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

a A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS 
•5  ■ f\  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
° » ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
2 - sorts  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
* 2 4 inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

« TIMBER,  DEALS.  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS. 
SASH  SILLS,  fic. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


R 


OOFINCi  SLATES : CASH  PRICE 


Bangor  Blue  Duchesses,  24  by  12 9 17  - 

Ditto  Countesses,  20  by  10 6 10  0 

Marchionesses,  Ladies,  Doubles,  Slabs,  Sic.  &c. 

JAMES  KAYE.  Bridge  Wharf,  Pimlico. 


DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  articles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  pans, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  Ihe  roll  is  made  ot 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  ot 

the  slate.  Tliev  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  \\  . 

DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMFS  WYATT,  Port  Penrbvn,  Bangor  (where  they  are 

manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained. — Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS 

Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosijng’s, 

SOUTH  WARK -BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANK  SIDE. 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfnars.  and 
and  at  his  Dep6t,  H.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard.  Millhank,  West- 
minster, a very  large  stock  of  well-seasoned  Hoor  Boards 
of  every  variety.  ....  , 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  bmlderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  his  being  able  to  supply  them  on 
such  advantageous  terms,  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
r — urs  and  approbation. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradisc-wliarf,  Chelsea. 

TO  TIIE  TRADE.  — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Bromj.ton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.-N.B.— Depot  lor  Glass  Pautilcs. 


PATENT 


MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILL1NGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rrilMBER  of  anv  Size,  PLANE,  DEALS, 

J and  BATTENS,'  hr.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
bv  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  ad  van - 
tagi  s of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  trorn 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 
Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
__  the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  Cd.  Sd.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  “d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  l5s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6-*.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4-,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  St  Co.,  WHOLESALE 

6 IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 

road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3 1.  13s.  3 1.  l6s.  4 1.  4/.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Ovent — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9'n.  4 ft. 

0 1.  6 1.  15s.  61.  5s.  6L  10s.  7lt 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  34d.,  and  4<1.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


SIB  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  Ac.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E.. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consider ation,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt,  1 have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block.  . , 

" The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
lartb.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizablc  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
Tears,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to' the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc ’.appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 


entering  into  chemical  combination 
IXiffnplb  “ T 


“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Bkande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1815. 

“Sir, — \ve  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  ihe  fibre*  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rut, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  arc  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Ac.” 
ft Y|Te*iimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  maybe  ob- 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secrc- 
' lat’j<|i|i  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  tlieir  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-hoards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  arc  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  orgrovingamltongucinga  board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a j cculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  o!>- 
viatimr  the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  lmildcrs 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  hv 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRUItY-LANE,  where 
the y have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


RAILROAD  DRAUGHTSMEN,  SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS,  Ac. 

CURVES  made  of  (<ood  seasoned  wood 

from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  radius  to  twelve  feet  and 
upwards.  Warranted  perfectly  accurate,  and  the  best  in 
London.  Likewise  surveyor’s  and  architect's  box  and  ivory 
drawing  scales,  tee  squares,  angles,  parallel  rules,  marqnois 
scales,  and  every  description  of  English  and  foreign  rules 
and  scales  made  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice  at  GEO. 
MANDER,  late  J.  ASTON,  25.  Old  Compton-slrcet,  Soho, 
London.  Established  upwards  of  fifty  years. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  welks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. --Apply  to 
JOHN  1’IL KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHAIIF-ROAD,  C1TY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


mdon-bridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaiots  having 
been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  AsPHALTEhad  been  specified  for,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  he  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTS 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,”  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  ot1  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
" The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  hv 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ CUriJge’a  Asphalte  ” was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them, 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  arid  BEEDIIAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
their  Quarries  at  Alleinange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich.— Further  particu- 
lars at  Mr.  G.  GATES’,  18,  SOUTHWAllK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF.  PIM LICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches, 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. , . 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depot  for  CAEN  STONE.  &c. __ 

CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  anil  WATTS,  Lambeth  Put- 

tcry,  London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glaze, 1 STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  They  are 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  fid., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


HAMMERSMITH  LEAD  WORKS,  AND  AT 
READING,  BERKS. 

CII.  and  F.  CLARK.  Manufacturers  of 
• PIPE,  PUMP,  and  SHEET  LEAD,  beg  to  inform 
Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
following  prices  for  net  cash 

Sheet  Lead  19s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Pipe 19  ® *> 

Genuine  White  Lead 25  6 „ 

Seconds  ditto 23  6 ,, 

Thirds  ditto 21  6 „ 

Sheet  Glass,  13  3J  per  loot. 

Ditto  l6  oz 4|  ,, 

Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  18  tables,  2/.  18s. 

Stained,  and  every  description  of  fanev  Glass,  at  manu- 
facturer’s prices.  (Lift  Pumns,  Closet,  and  all  kinds  of  Oils, 
Colours  Varnishes,  &c.)  and  brass  work.  All  articles  sold 
at  this  establishment  warranted  of  very  best  quality.  Credit 
given  upon  satisfactory  references. 

Old  lead  bought  or  exchanged. 

June  10th. 


TO  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  CARPENTERS, 
HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

C TIFFIN,  BUG  DESTROYER  to 

o the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  17.  Somer’s-placc,  New 
Road,  St.  Pancras,  begs  to  suggest  to  the  above  trades  ge- 
nerally the  advantages  of  employing  him  in  the  above  branch 
of  Upholstery  in  preference  to  their  own  men,  who  not 
bavin"  had  the  necessary  experience,  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  satisfaction.  C.  T.  having  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  constant  practice  can  with  confidence  recommend  his 
plans  being  efficient.  He  deems  it  useless  to  dilate  to  those 
who  know  him,  and  to  those  who  do  not,  any  reference  can 
be  given,  his  connection  being  of  150  years’  standing 
amongst  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  & c.  Those  who  employ  him 
v,  ill  therefore  run  no  risk  of  being  imposed  on  by  adven- 
turers and  high-sounding  advertisements. 

C.  T.  will  thoroughly  eradicate  them  from  Rooms,  Bed- 
steads, or  Furniture,  without  offensive  odour  or  removal 
from  the  room.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trade.  And 

will  ensure  to  keep  them  free  at  3s.  each  per  year  if  done  re- 
gularly. but  not  otherwise.  Should  any  complaint  arise 
during  the  same  season  it  will  be  rectified  without  additional 
charge,  coach  fare  for  country  work  excepted.  Orders  at- 
tended to  at  any  distance.  , 

Houses  infested  with  punaises  should  be  cured  ot  them 
previous  to  their  being  renovated,  as  Papering,  Painting,  or 
Whitewashing,  arc  inefficient. 


u: 


THE  BUILDER, 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  for  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGN*,  14, 
LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  either  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  bad  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
iun-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  las.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Win.  BENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  by  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


D 


AY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms, 

Factories,  Smoking-rooms, 

Theatres,  School-rooms, 

Breweries,  Nurseries, 

Malt-houses,  Stables, 

Club-houses,  Larders, 


Kitchens, 

Offices, 

Ships, 

Mines, 

Vaults, 

Tunnels, 

&c.  &c. 


Also  for  preventing  down  draft  j and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
- the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  aliording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apaitment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  (of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  openj  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  Hue,  near  the  ceiling  ot  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  coustant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
Carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  c.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  lire  to  ascend, 
but  tithe  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able in  it,  thciefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON;  where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  <tc.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  audits  occupants.  The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places: — 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Pailianent, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White's  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyiidham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
PI.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 
New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fislimongcrs’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 


Aud  many  other  Public  Bui  dings  in  Town  and  Country, 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  aud  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manulacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

Trade  are  respecfully  informed,  that  at  the  Depdt  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d,  ncr  yard. — 
59,  Princcs-street,  Leicester-square.  Established  1834. 

TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  arc 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  auy  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly  to  state  that  they  will 
execute  any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them, 
fully  equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  can  be  purchased 
in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and  carriage 
to  the  purchaser.  They  have  recently  imported  a most  com- 
plete assortment  of  French  patterns. 


Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 

Architectural  enrichments. 

—BIELEFELD’S  improved  PAPIER  MACHE,  which 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural  deco- 
rations, has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  architects  of 
the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Palaces,  at  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  House,  &c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
some  years,  and  an  inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its 
superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  composition,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration 
of  ceilings,  panelling  of  walls,  ike.  A volume  of  enrich- 
ments, containing  more  than  1,000  designs  of  the  papier 
mache  ornaments  with  a tariff  of  prices,  price  1/.  Works, 
16,  Wcllington-street,  North,  Strand. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  # Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Fcathcr-drcsscrs  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


Uj)  ftcr  fHaicsty’D 


lioijal  lUtters  patent. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

THE  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

COAT  of  ASPHALTE  between  Two  Sheets  of  Paper,  ensuring  an  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  Waterproof  Ma- 
terials thus  rendering  EVERY  MINUTE  PORTION  OF  THE  PAPER  ENTIRELY  IMPERVIOUS  TO  WATER. 
To  prove  that  it  perfectly  resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  filling, 
it,  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side. 

For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SAVING  OF 
TIMBERS  ■ it  may  be  painted  of  all  colours,  thus  rendering  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  any  description  of  Roof.  It  is  also 
an  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  against  the  effects  of  DAMP  FROM  WALLS,  if  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DAMP  FLOORS,  when  under  carpets. 

It  may  be  had  in  Rolls  of  any  Length,  to  order,  AT  SIXPENCE  PER  SQUARE  YARD,  of 
THOS.  JNO.  CROGGON, 

8,  Laurence  Pountncy  Hill,  Cannon-street. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING^ 

Uy  pier  jHajessty's 


Ivoyal  HfUcre  patent. 


F, 


McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanoyer-squure. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENN  Y PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hnir  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  winch  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  - I to  the 
FACTORY  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
•are  likcwisc’cAUTIONKD  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  wheie  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNH1I.I.-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Homes  of  Parliament. 


A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PikNK.LIBilZJON  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  tlieir  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY', 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  ind  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epcrgnes,  &c.  & c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  AlsoCundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY',  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  of  Millbank- 

strcct,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Ulackfriars;  Drucc’s  Wharf,  Chelsea;  Bell  s Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bndgc ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool  ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MAKULE  CEMENT. 

WI  THOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  arc  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carrv  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  nny  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, how  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regcnt’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Pntentccs  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3j  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  1 i square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  NewTown. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
8,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-strcct. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  anti  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond's  Buildings,  Gray’s 

Ts't.— " The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndlv. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied,  from  those 
cracks’and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — " The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation.  . 

4thfy.— " The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5tbly.— " The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
ns  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

6thly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

" And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how. 
ever,  without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  arc  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  arc  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  Loudon  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  tlic  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-strcct),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT  — The  following  arc  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetnte  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidenceby  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  eeldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  oilier  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
he  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  "The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
»,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London;  ofwhom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  dim. i chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  auction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN'S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  )thc  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  . 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Conning-place,  Liverpool. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  G LAZ IER3. 

AN  Old-established  Business  in  the  above 
branches  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  Returns  800L 
a year.  Coming  in  for  stock,  goodwill,  &c.,  about  200L  ; the 
advertiser  leaving  town  for  the  country.— For  cards  of  ad- 
dress, apply  to  the  otficclof  “The  Builder.” 


AN  Old  - Established  Carpenter’s  and 

Builder's  business  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  on 
Lease,  a very  good  house,  premises,  garden,  and  every  con- 
venience, rent  moderate,  a lew  miles  north  of  London.  Fix- 
tures and  stock  to  be  taken  by  valuation,  and  household 
furniture  if  required.— For  particulars  inquire  at  Mr.  AR- 
ItOWSMITH,  solicitor,  No.  40,  Devonshirc-strect,  Quccn- 
squarc. 

MIDDLESEX- FREEHOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Plot  of  Freehold  Build- 
ing Ground,  1 30  feet  frontage,  by  50  feet  in  depth, 
land-tax  redeemed,  situate  in  Wood-street,  Devonslnre-road, 
Chiswick.  Price  100/. — Address,  W.  T.,  No.  5,  John  street, 
Roupell-strcct,  Lambeth. 


FOR  SALE,  several  Cast-Iron  Tanks, 

capable  of  containing  5,000  and  10.000  Gallons  each. 
— For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  FORD, 
No.  1 , Crooked-lane,  City,  London. 

July,  1846. 


BRICK  S.— 500,000  Bricks  for  Sale. 

Prices  for  cash  : — Place,  28s.;  Stocks,  34s. 

Gurratt  Brickheld,  near  Tooting,  or  T.  DUTTON,  53, 
Stone’s  End,  Borough. 


rpo  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.—  1 37 

X feet  Frontage  Freehold  Ground,  situated  at  Peck- 
ham,  TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  on  Building  Leases.— For 
particulars,  inquire  of  GEORGE  TRIST,  80,  Old  Broad- 
street,  City.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

direct  from  the  Freeholder,  together  or  in  plots,  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  LAND.  The  situation  is 
elevated,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  respectable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthi- 
ness, and  being  within  a short  distance  of  the  Anncrly  station 
on  the  Croydon  Railway  ; it  presents  a fine  opportunity^ for  a 
budding  speculation  on  a large  scale. — Apply  to  Mr.  V’EltE, 
85,  Upper  Stamford-strcet. 


Freehold  building  land.— The 

most  eligible  plot  of  Building  Land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  is  now  TO  BE  LET  upon  Building  Leases 
for  97  years.  It  consists  of  a frontage  for  six  villas,  and  is 
situated  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  nearly 
opposite  the  Long  Walk,  and  adjoining  Primrose-hill  Park. 
The  views  from  this  plot  embrace  the  Regent's  Park,  Prim- 
rose-hill Park,  Hampstead,  Highgatc,  aod  the  adjoining 
country  ; yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  omnibusses  pass  the 
site  to  the  city  several  times  in  the  day. — For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE,  36,  Nortburabcrland-strcet, 
Ncw-road. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  E*q.»  11.  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


ELIGIBLE  BUSINESS  PREMISES. 

TO  LEI’,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the 

Wilton-road,  opposite  the  Grosvenor  Canal  Basin. 
Pimlico  ; consisting  of  a substantially  built  brick  house,  with 
double  counting-house  detached,  lofty  and  spacious  sheds, 
easily  converta'ile  to  any  discription  of  business,  also  good 
Btorc-vard,  &c. — Apply 'on  the  premises  or  to  Mr.  R.  jH. 
MADDOX,  House  Agent,  &c.,  25,  Welbcck-strcct,  Cavcn- 
dish-square. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lanr-down-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distRnt. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premiies. 


SURREY,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 

MESSRS.  NASH  are  honoured  by  in- 
structions from  the  noble  Proprietress  of  the  Gatton 
Estate,  to  LET  by  Public  AUCTION,  at  the  Railway  Junc- 
tion Hotel,  Reigatc,  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  Eleven  for 
Twelve  precisely,  under  the  powers  grapted  by  ail  Act  of 
Parliament  for  that  purpose,  on  Building  Leases,  upwards  of 
THREE  HUNDRED  ACRES  OF  LAND,  exonerated 
from  land  tax  and  from  rectorial  tithe  rent  charge,  in  lots, 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  detached  Villa  Residences,  with 
ample  space  for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds;  situate  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rcigate,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  the  richness  and  diversity  of  its  scenery,  and  long  pro- 
verbial for  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  its  walks  and  drives.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
situation,  long  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  cnviahle  spots  in 
the  county,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  detached 
family  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Reigatc,  justify  the 
expectation  that  a very  spirited  competition  will  arise  for 
the  possession  of  this  fine  property.  Nearly  every  site  will 
command  views  of  great  extent  and  pleasing  variety,  and  the 
lots  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  lessee  of  each  ample 
space  for  improving  the  natural  advantages  it  possesses. 
There  arc  several  fine  springs  on  the  estate,  and  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  brick  earth  and  building  stone.  The  pro- 
perty extends  from  the  Brighton  turnpike  road  west  of,  and 
a short  distance  only  from  Merstham,  on  a gentle  descent 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  and  near  to  the  Rcigate 
Junction  Railway  station  of  the  Dover  and  Brighton  Com- 
panies; contiguous  to  which  and  abutting  upon  its  ap- 
proaches, lots  of  about  50  feet  frontage  will  be  set  out 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  small  houses,  or  business  pre- 
mises. The  beautiful  little  church  of  Gatton,  the  new 
church  at  Red-hill,  and  the  fine  old  parish  church  of  Rei- 
gatc, may  all  be  reached  in  about  a mile.  It  may  not  be 
immaterial  to  add,  that  the  parochial  rates  in  the  Foreign  of 
Reigate,  of  which  this  estate  forms  part,  arc  very  moderate, 
and  there  is  good  probability  of  their  being  still  further  re- 
duced. The  term  to  be  granted  will  be  99  years.  Particu- 
lars, with  plans  and  conditions  of  letting,  arc  preparing,  and 
may  be  obtained  ten  days  previously  to  the  auction,  at  all 
the  principal  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; at  GARRA WAY’S 
Coffee-house,  Change-alley,  Cornhill ; of  Mr.  SHELLEY, 
the  steward,  upon  the  estate;  of  Mr.  HART,  Solicitor  ; and 
of  Messrs.  NASH,  Land  Agents  and  Surveyors,  Rcigate. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
Beneficial  lutercst  in  valuable  property  at  Knightsbridgc, 
offering  a very  advantageous  Investment,  for  SALE  by 
AUCTION,  by 

MR.  JURY,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee  House, 

Cornhill,  on  Thursday,  23rd  July,  1846,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  by  direction  of  the  assignees  of  Mr.  C.  O.  llobsou, 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Review.  The 
beneficial  Interest  to  which  the  Bankrupt  Estate  is  entitled 
in  and  to  an  important  Property,  situate  at  Knightsbridgc, 
near  to  Sloane-strect,  forming  a considerable  portion  of  the 
ground  extending  from  Knightsbridgc-grcen  to  Trevor- 
squarc,  and  bounded  by  the  Kensington  and  Brompton 
roads,  on  which  is  erected  the  Rose  and  Crown  public-house, 
with  Shops  adjoining,  a large  open  yard  with  gallery,  con- 
taining numerous  apartments  for  letting,  stabling,  carriage- 
houses,  two  cottages,  and  other  erections.  All  recently 
repaired  at  a great  expense.  There  is  also  erected,  and  in 
great  part  finished,  sixteen  fourth-rate  Dwelling-Houses, 
and  an  extensive  commanding  Building,  with  frontage  to 
the  Brompton-road,  intended  for  a tavern,  to  be  called  "The 
I’akcnham  Tavern,”  and  building-ground  adapted  for  the 
erection  of  numerous  other  houses  ; many  thousand  pounds 
have  been  expended  on  the  buildings,  erected  and  repaired, 
and  in  forming  sewers,  &c.  &c.  In  the  hands  of  a spirited 
capitalist  or  builder,  with  a further  outlay,  au  important  and 
lucrative  property  will  he  produced,  and  a large  income 
thereupon  may  be  realised.  The  Premises  are  held  on  lease 
for  97  years  unexpired.  The  rental  of  the  property  now 
erected,  part  of  which  is  let,  is  estimated  at  1 ,050/.  per  an- 
num. To  be  viewed,  and  particulars  had  of  Mr.  JURY, 
auctioneer,  20,  King’s  Arms  yard,  Coleman-strcet ; of  Messrs. 
BARNES,  WINTER,  and  BERNAN,  Solicitors,  Great 
Winchcstcr-strcct;  Messrs.  RIED  and  LANGFORD,  Soli- 
citors, 69,  Friday-strcet;  at  Garraway’s  Coffee-house ; and 
at  the  King’s  Head,  Knightsbridge. 


To  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Cabinet  and 
Pianoforte  makers,  Wheelwrights,  Lath  Renders,  and 
Others. 

Messrs,  cockerell  ami  hoard 

have  instructions  from  Mrs.  Dare,  timber  merchant, 
who  is  retiring  from  business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon 
the  premises,  Bermondsey,  Ncw-road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms,  all  the  valuable  and  very  extensive  stock,  the  first 
portion  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the  14th,  15th.  and  16th 
July,  and  the  last  portion  on  July  21st  and  two  following 
days,  at  Twelve,  without  reserve,  the  premises  being  let. 
The  stock  consists  of  upwards  of  3,000  dry  pine  planks,  deals, 
and  battens,  up  to  24  inches  wide;  about  1,500  Christiana 
deals,  part  cut  into  boards;  2,500  Gothenburg  deals  and 
battens ; 2,500  spruce  planks,  deals  and  battens  ; 400  red 
pine  deals  ; 500  yellow  Archangel  and  Petersburg  planks  ; 
large  quantity  of  spruce  ; Christiana  and  pine  boards  ; thirty 
loads  of  prime  Meinel  timber;  2,500  feet  of  5-inch  balks; 
fifty  loads  of  laths  and  lath  wood  ; large  quantity  of  dry  pre- 
pared flooring  boards  and  battens  ; 18,000  feet  of  Spanish 
and  Honduras  mahogany  in  hoards;  great  quantity  of 
Spanish  and  Honduras  plank  of  various  thickness  ; 100  sets 
of  circular  pine  drawer  lronts  ; 3,000  feet  of  dry  wainscot  in 
boards  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards  ; several  thou- 
sand feet  of  fine  Spanish  and  Honduras  veneers ; about 
5,000  feet  of  cedar  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards;.  _ 
twenty  loads  of  dry  ash  and  bccch  plank;  500  Memcl  oak 
pipe  staves  ; great  quantity  of  oak  and  fir  scantling  and 
plank;  2,000  feet  of  inch  elm  board;  oak  sash  cells;  ash 
nnd  beech  felloes,  shafts,  and  beds,  &c-,  spokes,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  effects.— May  be  viewed,  and  catalogues  had 
upon  the  premises  at  the  Kentish  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 
White  Hart.  Bromlev  ; Kentish  Drovers,  Pcckhain  ; Night- 
ingale, Faddington  ;"of  the  Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-street,  and  Blackman-strect,  and  at  GARRAWAY’S. 
Approved  bills  at  four  months  will  be 
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JVDVSRTXSEZYZZlIgTS. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED  an  Apprentice  to  a Carpenter 

and  Joiner.  Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  S.,  13, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED  a Shop  Foreman,  a Man  that 

is  fully  competent  to  manage  the  general  business 
of  a Joiner’s  Shop,  where  a number  of  men  arc  kept.  Good 
references  of  ability  must  be  given.— Applv  between  the 
hours  of  Seven  and  Eight  o’clock,  Monday  Evening,  July 
20th,  1846,  to  130,  Great  Suffolk-street,  Southwark. 


WANTED  by  a Builder,  about  Twenty 

Miles  from  London,  on  the  Birmingham  line,  and 
within  one  mile  of  a station,  a respectable  lad  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  an  apprentice  to  a carpenter.  He 
will  be  required  to  attend  church.— Address  to  A.  C.,  office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Coven t- garden . A pre- 
mium expected. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his  time 

to  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  has  had  some  ex- 
perience since,  wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  improve  himself 
in  the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  and  would  give  his 
services  for  a period  to  any  builder,  cither  in  town  or  country, 
who  would  receive  them  as  an  equivalent  for  the  knowledge 
he  requires.— Address  W.  H.  25,  Brampton-row. 

AN  ARCHITECT  holding  public  appoint- 
ments, and  having  good  private  practice,  lias  a vacancy 
in  his  office  for  an  Articled  Clerk,  who  would  have  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fession. Premium  no  object.  No  board  or  lodging.— Ad- 
dress, post-paid,  X.  Y.  Z.,  office  of  ‘‘The  Builder,”  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 

AN  ARCHITECT  residing  in  Bath  is 

desirous  of  engaging  the  services  of  an  active,  clever 
assistant,  who  must  understand  all  the  general  business  of 
his  profession,  and  be  qualified  to  conduct  any  part  of  it  in 
the  absence  of  the  principal.  The  most  respectable  references 
will  be  required. — For  further  particulars,  apply  bv  letter  to 
A.  Z.,  Mr.  Weale’s,  Architectural  Library,  No.  59,  High 
Holbom. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Advertiser  otters  his  Services  to  any 

gentleman  as  above,  having  been  employed  in  the  of- 
fice ot  an  engineer,  and  having  had  extensive  practice  in  rail- 
way surveying  and  levelling;  he  has  no  objection  to  an  en- 
gagement either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.— Address, 
posi-paid,  toB.  D.,  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING  exe- 
cuted with  care  and  expedition  ; designs  furnished  for 
stations,  engine-houses,  and  other  buildings,  tunnel-fronts, 
bridges,  Ike.  Calculations  and  estimates  made  ; drawings 
copied,  enlarged,  or  reduced  ; plans  of  property  taken. — 
GEORGE  WILKIE,  18,  Dartmouth-strcet,  Westminster, 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  RAILROAD  CON- 
TRACTORS, AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Experienced  Person, 

wishes  forn  Situation  as  Sub-Engineer  on  a Railway  or 
as  Clerk  of  Works,  is  a good  Draughtsman,  well  understands 
Railroad  Surveying,  was  on  four  lines  last  year.  No  objection 
to  going  abroad  ; a moderate  salary  accepted. — Direct  W.  R., 
13,  Devonshire- street.  Queen-square,  London. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth,  aged  15,  who  lias 
served  12  months  at  the  trade,  ar.d  can  make  himself 
generally  useful,  are  desirous  of  placing  him  either  as  an  In 
or  Out-duor  Apprentice.  Most  satisfactory  references  given. 
Apply,  Mr.  SCOTT’S,  No.  25,  Windmill-street,  Tottcnham- 
court  Road. 

APPRENTICE  WANTED. — An  opportu- 
nity now  offers  itself  for  a well-educated  Youth  who 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  Drawing  and  having  a mecha- 
nical taste,  to  be  placed  as  an  OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE, 
in  an  old-established  first-rate  Manufacturing  Business, 
where  he  will  have  every  facility  afforded  him  for  improve- 
ment. A liberal  premium  will’ be  required.  — Letters  ad- 
dressed S.  T.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  No.  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

GAS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DpBAL'F.F.K  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  ''premises  of  every  de- 

scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  II,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Committee  appointed  to  RE-BUILD 

the  PARISH  CHURCH  of  RUNCORN  are  ready 
to  receive  a Tender  or  Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  or  parts,  of  the  work  involved  in  the  under- 
taking. The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  inspected 
upon  applying  to  W.  HARTLEY,  Old  Quay,  Ituncom  ; 
and  all  Tenders,  sealed  up,  and  superscribed  with  the  word 
“ Tender,”  to  be  transmitted  to  W.  BLADON,  Runcorn, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
August  next. 

Runcorn,  15  July,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. — Such  Builders  as  may 

be  disposed  to  submit  Tenders  for  the  Erection  of  a 
Chancel  and  other  Works  to  a Church  in  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  West  Norf.  Ik,  can  see  the  drawings  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  R.  and  J.  A.  BRANDON,  Architects,  11,  Beaufort- 
buildings,  Strand,  London,  between  the  hours  of  9 and  5,  or 
at  Norwich  on  Monday,  the  27th  instant,  by  applying  to 
Messrs.  BRANDON,  at  the  Swan  Hotel.  The  quantities 
will  be  tnken  out,  and  may  be  had,  on  application  at  the  Ar- 
chitect’s office  in  London. 


BREEZE.  TO  BRICKMAKERS,  LIMEBURNERS, 
DUST  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  COMMERCIAL 

GAS  LIGHT  and  COKE  COMPANY  will  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  TENDERS  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of 
July  instant,  at  Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  for  all  the  breeze 
that  shall  be  made  on  the  works  of  the  said  Company  at 
Stepney,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  commencing  from 
the  25th  day  of  August  now  next  eosuing.— Particulars  and 
conditions  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  works. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  H.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  Offices, 
Stepney,  July  15th,  1846, 


ST.  PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX.— TO  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  VESTRYMEN  of  the  said  Parish 

JL  will  meet  at  St.  Pancras  Vestry  Rooms,  1 , Gordon- 
street,  Gordon-squarc,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  July, 
inst.,  atTwo  o’clock  in  theafternoon,  to  receive  TENDERS, 
and  to  Contract  with  some  Person  or  Persons  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  New  Vestry  Rooms  and  Offices.  The  Speci6cation 
and  Drawings  may  be  seen  at  St.  Pancras  Workhouse, 
King's  Road,  Camden  Town,  on  and  after  the  1 6th  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  a.m.  and  Six  p.m.  Tenders, 
sealed  and  endorsed,  “Tender  for  Building  New  Vestry 
Rooms,”  to  he  sent  in  before  the  said  hour  of  meeting. 
The  Vestrymen  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender,  and  security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract 
will  be  required.  The  names  of  Sureties  to  be  sent  in  along 
with  the  Tenders,  and  some  person  will  be  required  to  be  in 
attendance  on  behalf  of  each  Tender.  The  contract  will  be 
subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  following  Vestry  meeting. 

By  order  of  the  Vestry,  JOHN  M'GAHEEl*, 

1,  Gordon-strcct,  Gordon-square,  Vestry  Clerk. 

July  10,  1846. 


TO  IRON-FOUNDERS,  GAS  APPARATUS  CON- 
TRACTORS, AND  OTHERS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  WEST  HAM 

GAS  COMPANY  arc  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
from  competent  persons  for  the  Erection  and  Completion  of 
a Cast-Iron  Tank  and  Gasholder,  at  their  works  at  Stratford 
near  London  ; also  for  other  ironwork  and  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  retorts,  connexions,  purifiers,  condenser,  wash- 
vessel,  meter,  gOvcrnor-valves,  &c.  fee.,  plans,  drawings, 
and  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  JOSH. 
IIEDLE  Y,  Esq.,  consulting  gas  engineer,  29,  Backlersbury, 
London. 

Tenders  to  be  forwarded  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  materials  required,  scaled,  addressed  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Company,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  22nd 
inst.,  and  parties  tendering,  or  some  person  on  their  behalf, 
will  be  required  to  attend  the  meeting  of  directors  on  that 
day  at  Seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  precisely,  at  Stratford 
aforesaid. — Dated  July  14th,  1846. 

RD.  GOLLEDGE.  Secretary. 
Office  nf  the  Company.  5.  Surinain-terrace.  Stratford. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS,  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  th  y have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners.  No.  1,  Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEW**  <\  33  LET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rriHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

JL  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  doily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
COMBINED  (Registered  Provisionally). 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 

and  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  Capital  50,000/., 
in  5,000  Shares  of  10/.  each,  payable  by  quarterly  instal- 
ments of  10s.  per  Share. 

iONAL  DIRECTORS. 


1 Massey,  Esq..  116,  Leadenhall-street,  Chair- 


Jolin  Barnard,  Esq.,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

Samuel  Gibbins,  Esq.,  London-fields,  Hackney. 

Charles  Gibson,  Esq.,  5,  Holland-place,  Clapham-road. 

Edward  Hickson,  Esq.,  31,  King-sircct,  Ckeapside. 

William  Huxtable,  Esq.,  Hackney. 

William  Henry  I’Anson,  Esq.,  12,  Bishopsgate-strcet, 
Within. 

John  Nixon,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house. 

Samuel  Pring,  Esq..  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Richard  Francis  Williams,  Esq.,  2,  Moorgate-street . 

Edward  Thompson,  Esq.,  Mile-end,  New  Town. 

Cornelius  Wheeler,  Esq.,  28,  Leadenhall-street. 

The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  publicly  announcing 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  shares  already 
taken  up,  and  the  very  great  encouragement  they  have  met 
with,  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  to  com- 
plete the  Deed  of  Settlement,  and  fully  expect  to  obtain  the 
certidcate  of  complete  registration  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  they  will  he  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  assurances 
upon  lives,  and  applications  for  loans  of  money  to  any  extent. 

They  wish  also  particularly  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  this  Company,  viz.,  that  loans  will  be 
made  upon  every  description  of  property,  or  ol  available 
security,  to  be  repaid  by  monthly  instalments  on  the  prin- 
ciple ot  a Building  Society. 

Applications  for  prospectuses,  and  for  the  remaining  shares, 
or  for  any  other  inlorination,  to  be  made  to 

CORNELIUS  WHEELER,  Manager. 

Offices,  28,  Leadenhall-street,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ROAD  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

JOHN  SUTTON,  Stone  Merchant,  Rocky- 

hill,  Maidstone,  takes  this  method  of  informing  the 
l’uhlic  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  Kentish  Rag-stone  Quarries 
at  Boughton,  Monchclsea,  and  at  Faut,  on  the  Medway 
above  Maidstone,  OPENED  AN  EXTENSIVE  QUARRY 
on  the  MEDWAY,  below  the  Allington  Lock,  where  he  can 
supply  any  quantity  of  RAG-STONE  on  the  shortest  notice, 
in  hammer-dressed  headers,  rough-dressed  rag  for  walling, 
rough  rag-stone  lor  foundations,  hassock  for  internal  walls 
to  plaster  on,  broken  rag  for  roads,  block  rag  for  sea  walling, 
Ike.,  also  for  lime.  Any  description  of  dressed  stone  for 
quoins,  buttresses,  copings,  strings,  labels,  &c.,  can  be  sup- 
plied Irani  Boughton  Quarries  as  usuul— delivered  alongside 
any  wharf  in  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  dors  not  vegetate 


. .n  damp  situations  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

.Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold .at  their ; WMBhouses-Earl- 
street  Black l’riars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell  s Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge  j at  Seel- 
strect,  Liverpool  ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

areas  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 

assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 

patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  he'ore  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park.  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst,  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum.  Regent’s. park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  lie  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirtin'.'  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
atone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blister.,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3$  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.'s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  descriptoin  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally  ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly .— “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation.  .....  * 

4tblv.— “The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences.  ' 

5thly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  ot 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  fimals,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  ol 
it,  the  smallest  und  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

fitnly.—"  The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting.  ...... 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  helieve  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  he  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4.  New  Broad-strect. 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS. SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  anil  CO.'S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT  —The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  imp ossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  he  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  onlv  Cement  that  can  he  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  he  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  ill  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works.  Church-street.  Rothcrhithe. 

WJ  I L LI  AM  WOODSON,  Manufacturer 
V V of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  «c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  tho 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  anv  quantitv,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel.— 
WILLIAM  WOODSON  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate;  2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


ROMAN  CEMENT,  &c. 

REMOVAL. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON 

Begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  has  removed  to 
S,  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY-HILL  and 
THREE  CRANES  WHARF,  69,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Orders  addressed  to  either  place  for  ROMAN  CEMENT  of 
genuine  quality  will  be  executed  with  promptitude  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  quality  and  economy. 


Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that"  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
n|  K\VS  F •\atfnltf  Iw  Stucco,  binds  itself  withit,  stopping  the  suction, 
* __th£f*b£jend(.ring  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 

.finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
.'Other:  Pjrtnt  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
xposed  Marine  situations, 

/Q 


CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  'the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feci  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  & c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin.  , 

For  the  floors  of  hall  ami  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liveiqjool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary,  some  of  which  are 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms,  &c.  Also  some  Vein,  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  Houses,  TO  BE 
SOLD  CHEAP,  under  peculiar  circumstances.— Apply,  34, 
Chichester-place,  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  A good  Spring  Cart 
for  Sale,  cheap. 


LOUIS  QUATORZE  METALLIC 

CHIMNEY  PIECES,  of  splendid  design,  at  less 
than  one-fourth  the  usual  cost  of  Marble,  and  superior  in 
use,  as  not  liable  to  injury;  they  retain  their  original  polish 
much  longer,  and  can  at  any  time  be  restored  at  a trifling 
cost.  These  Chimney  Pieces  are  specially  adapted  for  public 
rooms,  such  as  Assembly  Rooms,  Drawing  and  Dining 
Rooms  of  first-rate  Hotels,  or  Railway  Stations;  in  fact, 
wherever  elegance  in  style,  economy  in  cost,  or  durability 
in  use,  are  of  any  importance,  they  will  be  found  most 
advantageous,  and  are  so  exquisitely  finished  as  to  deceive 
the  best  judges. — May  be  had  either  in  Sienna,  Jasper, 
Black  Griote,  Black  and  Gold,  or  any  other  coloured  Marble 
that  may  be  required.  The  openings  are  4 leet  2 in.  wide, 
3 feet  6 in.  high,  inside,  with  a shelf,  12.  in  wide,  and  6 feet 
1 in.  long.  A tracing  will  be  forwarded,  with  particulars,  upon 
application  to  PIERCE  and  KOLLE,  Stove  Grate  Manu- 
facturers, 5,  Jermyu-street,  Regent-street. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  oad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  108,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 

HAMMERSMITH  LEAD  WORKS,  AND  AT 
READING.  BERKS. 

CH.  and  F.  CLARK,  Manufacturers  of 
• PIPE,  PUMP,  and  SHEET  LEAD,  beg  to  inform 
Plumbers,  Builders,  and  others,  they  can  be  supplied  at  the 
following  prices  for  net  cash  : — 

Sheet  Lead  19s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Pipe 19  6 „ 

Genuine  White  Lead 25  6 ,, 

Seconds  ditto 23  6 ,, 

Thirds  ditto 21  6 

Sheet  Glass,  13  oz 3£  per  foot. 

Ditto  l6  oz 4i  „ 

Crate  of  Crown  Glass,  18  tables,  2/.  18s. 

Stained,  and  every  description  of  fancy  Glass,  at  manu- 
facturer’s prices.  (Lift  Pumps,  Closet,  and  all  kinds  of  Oils, 
Colours,  Varnishes,  &c.)  and  brass  work.  All  articles  sold 
at  this  establishment  warranted  of  very  best  quality.  Credit 
given  upon  satisfactory  references. 

Old  lead  bought  or  exchanged. 

June  10th.  \ . ^ 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  these  Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
are  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder," 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
street,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 


be  si 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors,  , 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal  i 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms.  . 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less  i 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being  : 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering  : 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is  • 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and  I 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads,  , 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot,  , 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick-  • 
set-row,  New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works  . 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 

was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but  i 

the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus-  - 
tained  injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to  : 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a : 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty  ’ 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively  ; 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and  i 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 


It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond  i 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does,  . 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  ot  • 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it  i 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc,  : 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result.  _ , _ . .. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  lor  ■ 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door  . 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its  i 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  ot  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  ratters,  i 
This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  lorm, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  J4,  Grace*  1 
church-street. 
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FINE  ARTS. 
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betters  patent. 


T ORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

Xj  PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.” — Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  2Ss.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
RITT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  Ac. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

T,TT" CORPE’S 

IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
be  applied  horizontally,  either  nbove  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUN  NETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUN  NETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  lunges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Ac. , IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  n superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD. STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles. and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  M anufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
It.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutteus,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
Bhewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 

PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  6d.  7d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  la.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


EVANS’S  SELF-ACTING  KITCHEN 

RANGES  continue  to  maintain  their  superiority 
over  all  others  ; they  are  adapted  for  Roasting,  Boiling, 
Steaming,  and  Baking  in  the  best  manner,  and  yield  a con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water,  and  are  constructed  on  economi- 
cal principles,  with  open  fires,  which  may  be  contracted  or 
extended  at  pleasure ; and  are  not  liable  to  produce  the 
unwholesome  smell  and  great  destruction  of  fuel  inseparable 
from  the  close  shut-up  Ranges,  Every  article  for  the 
kitchen  in  copper,  iron,  and  block  tin.— J.  EVANSandCo., 
Stove-grate  Makers  and  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  33, 
King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


4s.  3d.  6s.  fis.  fid.  7a.  fid.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6dj.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft,,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3L  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  4l. 
Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 
• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in,  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  Os.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10a. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  S ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

8/.  6/.  15s.  61.  5s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  ami 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  Ac.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-street,  Fleet-street. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,0001.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  Ac. 


EAL  & SON'Si-L  I 


BEDDINC. 


CON1AINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

are  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 
furniture  being  kept). 

HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenhamCourt  Road. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
a to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  fid.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 
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CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 
Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick ; the  Swiss 
Gardens  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  Ac..  Ac.,  and  (under 
slate)  at’ the  Roval  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY’.  Being  a Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  Protective  Material  to  Plants. 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


THE  PAW2tI.IBA.WOjM  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


C3 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  clegaut  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  Ac.  Ac.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  lor 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  AlsoCundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Booms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  A COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Four  Capital  Carcases, 

situate  in  a highly  respectable  neighbourhood.  Held 
for  a term  of  eighty  rears,  at  a low  ground  rent.— For  parli- 
lulars  apply  to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  Surveyors, 
.,  24,  Moorgatc-street,  Bank. 

Eligible  building  ground. — 

Any  Public  Company,  Assurance  Office,  or  other 
narty.  requiring  a site  of  ground  in  a convenient  and  central 
nart'of  the  metropolis  may  hear  of  the  same  by  application 
to  SAMUEL  ANGELL,  Esq.,  Architect,  IS,  Gower-strcct, 
Bcdford-squarc,  

LEAGUE  PREMISES  to  LET.— Those 

first-rate  husiness  premises,  situate  No.  6/,  Fleet- 
street,  of  fire  proof  construction,  with  a frontage  nearly  un- 
rivalled for  publicity,  occupied  during  the  last  three  years  as 
the  offices  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  to  be  let  on  lease. 
Extensive  suites  of  chambers  adjoining  also  to  let. — Enquire 
of  Mr.  G.  LUXFORD,  1,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


CHEAP  HOUSE  and  SHOP  TO  LET, 

centrally  situated  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the 
City,  and  close  to  Fleet-street.  The  upper  rooms  well 
adapted  for  lodgings.  Water  on  the  first  floors.  Lowest 
rent,  50/.  No  person  need  apply  who  is  not  prepared  to  pay 
quarterly  in  advance.  Situate  No.  7,  Whitcfriars.  Inquire 
of  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  nt  No.  5,  or  Mr.  G.  LUXFORD, 
at  No.  1. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  moderate  Terms,  about 

Twenty  Acres  of  eligible  Building  Land,  in  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Thames. 
It  will  be  let  in  one  or  in  several  lots,  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  detached  villas,  and  a plan  and  view  of  the  ground, 
as  laid  out.  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MOFFATT,  Archi- 
tect. 20,  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  may  be  seen,  and  any 
further  particulars  obtained. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  fora  term  of 

Sixty  Years,  an  eligible  Plot  of  Ground  for  building 
Houses  in  Dudley  Court,  leading  from  High-street,  St. 
Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  in 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lately  taken 
down  for  the  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  plans  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Solicitor,  31.  Alfred-placc,  Bedford- 
square,  or  Mr.  ANGELL,  18,  Gowcr-street,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 


Freehold  building  land.— The 

most  eligible  plot  of  Building  Land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  is  now  TO  BE  LET  upon  Building  Leases 
for  97  years.  It  consists  of  a frontage  for  six  Tillas,  and  is 
situated  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  nearly 
opposite  the  Long  Walk,  and  adjoining  Primrose-hill  Park. 
The  views  from  this  plot  embrace  the  Regent’s  Park.  Prim- 
rose-hill Park,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  the  adjoining 
country  ; yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  omnibusses  pass  the 
site  to  the  city  several  times  in  the  day. — For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE,  36,  Northumberland-strect, 
Ncw-road. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  !!  ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  ihc  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avcnue- 
ruad,  Regent' s-park. 

TO  BUILDERS.  EARL’S  COURT,  KENSINGTON. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Building-  Leases,  for  a 

term  of  99  years,  a very  desirable  piece  of  Freehold 
Land,  land-tax  redeemed,  containing  about  18;}  acres,  situate 
at  the  East  side  of  Pcmbrokc-square,  and  communicating 
with  the  Kensington  Road,  by  Earl-street,  Newland-street, 
and  Phillimore-terrace. — Particulars  of  the  terms  of  letting, 
Plans  of  the  Property,  and  every  other  information,  may  be 
obtained  ofB.  FERREY,  Esq.,  Architect,  7,  Bedford-strect, 
Bedford-square  ; G-MAN,  Esq.,  Architect.  1 8.  Charlotte- 
street,  Bedford-square;  and  Messrs.  BOLTON,  MEltRI- 
MAN,  and  DUNMORE,  25,  Austin  Fliars. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed  for  tourtli- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen  s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  or.e  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a qifarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  Ihc  premises. 


TO  LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MERCHANTS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  an  Extensive  Wharf 

and  Premises  in  the  King’s  Road,  Camden  Town, 
having  a frontage  of  187  feet  on  the  Regent’s  Canal,  a large 
Trade  in  Lime  and  Cement  has  been  carried  on  upon  the 
premises  for  many  years,  and  an  extensive  connection  formed, 
of  which  the  incoming  tenant  will  have  the  advantage.  The 
Premises  comprise  a spacious  Manufactory,  Warehouse, 
Sheds,  Mill-house,  Drying  Kilns,  Counting-house,  Stabling. 
&c.  &c. ; the  whole  enclosed  by  high  brick  walls  and  folding 
gates,  opening  into  the  main  road. —For  particulars,  apply 
to  Messrs.  BROWN  and  ROBERTS,  Surveyors,  22,  Throg- 
morton-street. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Eighteen  well-built  Houses,  Let  at  Rents  from  GO/,  to  23/. 
per  annum,  Sussex-terrace,  Camden-town. 

\ /TR.  T.  TIMS  will  SUBMIT  for  SALE 

1VA  bv  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
July  22,  at  Twelve,  in  18  Lots,  ELEVEN  very  substantially 
built  and  well-finished  EIGHT-ROOMED  HOUSES, 
forming  Sussex-place,  Camden-town,  in  the  line  leading 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales’s-road  and  into  the  Hampstcad- 
road.  Also  Six  Tenements,  Nos.  7 to  '2.  Sussex-place; 
and  an  Ale  and  Porter  Store,  now  doing  a flourishing  trade, 
with  every  prospect  of  addition.  The  whole  property  is  un- 
usually well  built,  possesses  good  drainage,  is  held  for  77 
years  at  low  ground  rents,  and  is  respectably  let  throughout. 
! Particulars  in  a few  days,  at  the  Mart;  of  JOHN  WAT- 

SON, Esq..  27,  Worship-street;  and  at  Mr.  TIMS’S  offices, 
63.  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitxroy-squarc. 


NEW  ROAD. — Finely  ehisselled  and  polished  Italian  and 
French  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Tazzas,  Mortars,  Wash- 
stands,  Tablets,  Pedestals,  & c. 

MR.  T.  TIMS  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Robert 

Wills,  the  proprietor,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
preparatory  to  extensive  alterations  on  the  premises.  No.  21, 
corner  of  the  New  Road  and  Gowcr-street,  on  TUESDAY, 
the  4th  of  August.  1846,  at  Twelve,  the  superior  manufactured 
Stock,  embracing  splendid  specimens  of  Statuary,  Bardilla. 
Jasper,  Black  and  Gold  Rouge.  Royale,  St.  Annes,  Dove, 
Vein,  and  other  Marbles  skilfully  wrought  in  pure  Grecian, 
rich  Louis  Quatorze,  noble  architectural  and  other  designs 
harmonizing  with  the  costly  magnificence  of  the  mansion  or 
the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  cottage.  A Carved  Ornamental 
Marble  Pedestal,  two  Portland  Stone  ditto,  Vein  Marble 
Tnzza,  three  Composition  ditto,  Marble-top  Washstands, 
Carved  Tablets,  Mortars,  &c.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  Trade,  approved  bills  at  three  months’  date  will  be  taken 
of  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  50/. — May  be  viewed  two 
days  prior  to,  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  then  had 
on  the  premises,  and  at  the  Auctioneer’s  Offices,  63,  Upper 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


Twelve  Acres  Freehold,  near  Lee  and  Lewisham,  in  lots. 

MR.  SINGLE  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  the  Mart,  on  TUESDAY,  July  21st.  at  Twelve 
for  One,  about  TWELVE  ACRES  of  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND,  delightfully  situate  on  an  inclined 
plane,  with  an  extensive  frontage  on  the  public  road  at 
Further-green,  Lewisham,  about  a mile  from  Lee,  and  near 
to  wncre  an  intended  railway  is  likely  to  have  a station.  The 
estate  will  be  divided  into  small  and  large  lots,  presenting 
valuable  frontages  on  serpentine  roads  and  groves,  which 
will  he  desirable  for  residences.  Lee  and  Lewisham  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  most  improving  places  ; and  when  some 
of  this  land  is  built  upon,  the  rest  will  he  worth  more  than 
double  its  present  value.— Particulars  may  he  obtamed  of 
Mr.  GROVES,  solicitor,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square: 
at  the  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  at  the  office  of  Mr 
SINGLE,  land  agent,  31,  Coleman-strcct,  City. 


VALUABLE  BUILDERS’  STOCK,  a 20- Horse -power 
Steam-engine,  with  complete  Sawing  Machinery,  &c.  ; 
strong  Iron  Crabs,  large  quantity  of  Portland  and  York- 
shire Stone,  in  blocks,  scantling,  curbs,  and  slabs,  &c. ; 
Forge,  bellows,  anvils,  excellent  assortment  of  Smiths’ 
Tools,  patent  Weighing  Machine,  800  feet  of  6-inch  Cast- 
iron  Pipe,  Plate,  and  Rod-iron  ; strong  4-whcel  Mason’s 
Truck,  Cart,  Cab,  and  effects,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises,  57, 

Brick-lane,  Sf.  Luke’s,  on  Monday,  July  27,  and 
following  davs,  at  TWELVE  o’clock  each  day,  without  re- 
serve, by  order  of  Mr.  Robert  Webb,  surviving  partner  of 
Messrs.  ROBERT  and  GEORGE  WEBB,  comprising  Tim- 
bers in  joists,  plates,  and  quartering,  framed  partition,  four 
panelled  and  other  doors.  Dado  flooring-boards.  ,}-inch  ditto 
planks,  thirty  carpenter’s  work-benches,  scaffold-)>oles,  pud- 
locks,  boards,  long  ladders,  various  useful  materials,  gas 
fittings,  quantity  of  iron,  oven-tiles,  bricks,  large  colour 
tubs,  water-butt,  fire-wood,  & c.  May  be  viewed  on  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  and  mornings  of  sale.  Catalogues  on  the 
premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Tottenham. 

Note.— In  August  will  be  sold  the  leuse  of  desirable  re- 
sidence. with  Counting-houses,  and  the  extensive  Business 
Premises  ; also,  the  whole  of  Household  Furniture,  large 
iron  repository,  counting-house  effects,  &c.  &c. 


KENT,  PLUMSTEAD  ARK.  — TO 

LET,  entire  or  in  plots  on  building  leases ; term 
500  years,  to  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder  ; land-tax 
redeemed : — Plun»stead-park  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  High  Road  leading  from  Woolwich  to  the  Town  of 
Plumstead,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  intended  South 
Eastern  Railway  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Dock-yards,  and  other  large  Government  Establishments, 
and  not  far  from  Blackhcath,  Chalton,  &c.  The  prospect 
from  the  land,  which  never  can  be  obstructed,  is  truly 
magnificent,  and  almost  unbounded,  the  river  view  alone  ex- 
ceeding twenty  miles  ; the  park  is  heautifull  y timbered,  and 
there  is  every  means  (a  brook  running  through  the  land)  of 
forming  a lake  or  sheet  of  ornamental  water  ; and  there  is 
abundance  of  brick  earth  in  the  land  ; in  short,  the  estate 
altogether  presents  an  opportunity  for  parties  desirous  of 
Building,  either  for  Occupation  or  Investment,  rarely  to  be 
met  with  ; and  two  or  three  builders  with  capital  might  here 
make  a fortune.  Villa  and  other  comfortable  residences  are 
much  wanted  in  this  delightful  and  healthy  neighbourhood, 
and  would  instantly  command  first-rate  tenants. — For  fur- 
ther information,  plans,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
HORSLEY,  Solicit  >r.  No.  8,  Bank-chambers,  Lothhury ; 
or  to  Messrs.  WYATT  and  BRANDON,  Architects,  77, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury  ; and  Mr.  JOHNSON,  at 
the  Farm  House,  Jackson’s-road,  opposite  the  land,  who  will 
produce  a ground  plan  of  the  Park,  and  afford  every  facility 
for  viewing  the  same. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  jun.,  will  SELL  at  his 

Rooms.  259,  High  Holbom.  on  Wednesday,  22nd 
July,  1846,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  upwards  of  4,500  pieces  of 
PAPERHANGINGS  of  excellent  workmanship  and  modern 
design,  including  drawing  and  dining-room  satins,  rich 
crimson  and  other  flocks,  mock  flock,  damask  and  embossed 
satins,  oak  Elizabethan  and  Morpeth  parlour  and  bedroom 
papers  in  chintz,  shaded  and  plain,  trellis,  Berlin,  and  bou- 
quet, hall  and  staircase  in  Gothics,  granites,  painted  and 
other  marbles,  scagliola,  &c.  Several  Marble  Chimney- 
pieces,  about  Twelve  Gallons  of  Paper  Varnish,  Gold  Size, 
&c. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and 
catalogues  had  at  the  rooms,  as  above, 


To  Timher  Merchants,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Cabinet  and 
Pianoforte  makers.  Wheelwrights,  Lath  Renders,  and 
Others. 

Messrs,  cockerell  ami  hoard 

have  instructions  from  Mrs.  Dare,  timber  merchant, 
who  is  retiring  from  business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon 
the  premises,  Bermondsey,  New-road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms,  all  the  valuable  and  very  extensive  stock,  the  first 
portion  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the  14th,  15th.  and  1 6th 
July,  and  the  last  portion  on  July  21st  and  two  following 
days,  at  Twelve,  without  reserve,  the  premises  being  let. 
The  stock  consists  of  upwards  of  3,000  dry  pine  planks,  deals, 
and  battens,  up  to  2i  inches  wide;  about  1,500  Christiana 
deals,  part  cut  into  hoards;  2,500  Gothenburg  deals  and 
battens  ; 2,500  spruce  planks,  deals  and  battens  ; 400  red 
nine  deals  ; 500  yellow  Archangel  and  Petersburg  planks  ; 
large  quantity  of  spruce  ; Christiana  and  pine  boards  ; thirty 
loads  of  prime  Memel  timber;  2,500  feet  of  5-inch  balks; 
fifty  loads  of  laths  and  lath  wood  ; large  quantity  of  dry  pre- 
pared flooring  boards  and  battens;  18,000  feet  of  Spanish 
and  Honduras  mahogany  in  boards ; great  quantity  of 
Spanish  and  Honduras  plank  of  various  thickness  ; 100  sets 
of  circular  pine  drawer  fronts;  3,000  feet  of  dry  wainscot  in 
boards  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards  ; several  thou- 
sand feet  of  fine  Spanish  and  Honduras  veneers ; about 
5,000  feet  of  cedar  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards  ; 
twenty  loads  of  dry  ash  and  beech  plank;  500  Memel  oak 
pipe  staves  ; great  quantity  of  oak  and  fir  scantling  and 
plank ; 2,000  feet  of  inch  elm  board ; oak  sash  cells ; ash 
and  beech  felloes,  shafts,  and  beds,  &c.,  spokes,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  effects. — May  be  viewed,  and  catalogues  had 
upon  "the  premises  at  the  Kentish  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 
White  Hart.  Bromley;  Kentish  Drovers,  Peckham ; Night- 
ingale, Paddington  ; of  the  Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-street,  and  Blackman-street,  and  at  GARRA WAY’S. 
Approved  bills  at  four  months  will  be  taken. 


The  valuable  and  important  detached  portion  of  the  Bicklcy 
Estate,  unconnected  with  the  Park,  and  in  or  near  the 
town  of  Bromley,  offerin  g most  desirable  sites  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building. — Bv, 

Messrs,  hoggart  and  Norton, 

at  the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY,  July  31,  at  12,  in  lots. 
This  important  and  valuable  Freehold  Property  is  situate  in 
a fine  healthy  neighbourhood,  long  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  and  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  Mid- 
Kent  Railway  passing  through  the  town  of  Bromley,  where 
there  will  be  a station,  affording  constant  and  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis  within  15  or  20  minutes.  The 
mode  of  sub-division  which  has  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  occupation  or  investment  will  be  set  forth  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  sale  ; comprising  an  excellent  detached  residence, 
with  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  meadow  land,  contain- 
ing together  three  acres  and  two  roods,  in  the  occupation  of 
A.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  at  a rent  of  115/.  per  annum  ; about  57 
acres  of  land,  fronting  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  Park,  in  an 
admirable  situation  for  building;  the  convenient  Cottage 
Residence,  with  gardens  and  meadow  land,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rev.  G.  Verrall ; the  Garden  Ground  adjoining 
the  lodge  entrance  to  the  Palace,  and  in  the  rear  of,  and 
forming  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  contain- 
ing about  eight  acres  ; several  pieces  of  Building  Ground  on 
Bromley  Common  ; also  a valuable  enclosure  of  Arable  Land 
adapted  for  building,  near  the  new  church  on  Bromley  Com- 
mon, containing  20a.  Or.  20p.  ; and  three  inclosures  of 
Arable  Land  adjoining,  containing  together  24  acres.  May 
be  viewed  by  permission  of  the  respective  tenants,  and  par- 
ticulars had  of  Messrs.  WOOD  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors, 
Falcon-street;  Messrs.  BLAKE,  KEITH,  and  BLAKE, 
Solicitors,  Norwich,  at  the  White  Hart  and  Bell  Inns, 
Bromley  : at  the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  Son, 
22,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  publishing,  price  I/.  Is., 

S OYER’S  COOKERY;  or,  the  Gastro- 
nomic Regenerator.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  By  Monsieur  A.  SUYER,  of 
the  Reform  Club. 

Published  by  Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationcrs’- 
hall-court ; and  sold  by  John  Ollivier,  Pall-mall ; and  all 
booksellers. 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  each,  in  clotn, 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the 

Construction  of  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Production  of 
FOOD.  , . 

THE  USEFUL  ARTS  employed  in  the  Production  of 
CLOTHING. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  "X  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
319  Wood  Engravings,  27«.,  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
and  Railways.  Bv  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightceu-pence  oulv. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d.' 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT'  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SONS,  Papier 
Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G.  .1.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  "to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works.  . . , . 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, 
are  ready  for  sale. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS,  Beams,  Pillars, 

Air-bricks,  Eavc-gutters,  Pipes,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  builders’  castings  ; also  Turntables,  Cranes,  Water- 
cranes,  Weighing-machines,  and  all  apparatus  connected 
with  railways ; also  engines  of  every  kind  and  size  may  be 
obtained  of  the  best  description  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  by  applying  to  JAMES  CURRIE,  1 6,  Wellington- 
strcct.  North, "Strand,  London.  There"  is  a communication 
by  steam-packet  with  the  works  at  Aberdeen,  twice  a 
week. 


Fields,  in  lhe. Parish  of  St.  Giles-i’n-the-FicIds,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wtman,  at  the  office  of  1 im 
Uuilukr,”  2,  York-jirect,  Govern  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  July  18, 1846, 
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ADVERTISEIVIEIUTS. 

TO  IRON,  BRASS-FOUNDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

Situation  in  the  above  line,  as  Working  Foreman. 
For  further  particulars  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  Z., 
office  of  " The  Builder,  2,  York-strcct,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

WANTED  by  the  Friends  of  a Youth 

who  has  served  five  years  to  a Carpenter  or  Joiner 
a Situation  for  twelve  months  or  two  years,  where  he  can 
finish  his  trade ; wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  instruc- 
tion.—Address  to  A.  J.,  No.  57,  ML'lbank-strcct,  West- 
minster. 


w 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  to  Apprentice  a Lad  from 

the  country,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  is  sharp  and 
industrious  ; not  having  friends  in  London,  it  is  the  wish  of 
his  lriends  to  place  him  where  he  would  learn  his  business 
and  be  taken  care  of ; a moderate  premium  will  be  given. — 
Address,  S.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  Ellett,  8,  Jewin-street,  City. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED  in  the  Office  of  a Civil  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor  of  extensive  practice,  an  intel- 
ligent and  respectable  youth  as  an  Out-door  Articled  Pupil, 
who  will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  A moderate  premium  required,  and  liberal 
wages  given.— Apply  to  Messrs.  SMITH  and  Co.,  Civil  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors,  21,  New  North-street,  Qucen’s- 
square,  Bloomsbury-square. 


WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  and  Prac- 
ticable Person,  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works, 
Shop  or  Out-door  Foreman  in  a Builder’s  Employ  ; the 
advertiser  being  a good  draughtsman,  and  competent  in  set- 
ting out  working  drawings,  &c.  Salary  not  being  the  prin- 
ciple object,  and  no  objections  to  the  country.  References 
satisfactory. — Address,  post-paid,  1).  R.  M.,  S.  Girring’s, 
Baker,  corner  of  Judd-street,  New  Road,  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  from  the  Country,  de- 
sirous of  improvement,  would  be  happy  to"  engage 
himself  for  some  time  on  very  moderate  terms. — Address  to 
A.  W.  A.,  1,  Hcrtford-street,  Mayfair. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TUITION. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  disengaged  in 

the  evening,  wishes  to  give  private  lessons  in  archi- 
tectural drawing  and  construction,  Stc.  For  terms,  address 
to  A.  B.,  7t  Duke-street,  Stamford-strect,  Blackfriars’  road. 

TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

A N Architect  in  the  Country  has  a vacancy 
/ % in  his  office  for  a Junior  Clerk  of  active  and  indus- 
trious habits,  who  has  been  regularly  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession, at  a small  salary,  where  lie  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  all  the  experience  connected  with  an  extensive 
practice,  and  be  under  Ihe  immediate  supervision  of  the 
principal. — Address,  W.  D.,  1,  Bloomsbury-square,  London, 
July  18th,  1846, 


TO  BUILDERS,  SURVEYORS,  &c.  

THE  Advertiser,  possessing  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a thorough  Builder’s  Clerk,  combined  with 
extensive  practical  experience,  will  be  open  to  an  engage- 
ment in  August.  References  unexceptionable. — Address  X., 
29,  Park-street,  Dorsct-square. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  is  desirous 

of  engaging  himself  ns  Clerk  in  an  office,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  routine  of  such  duties,  also  making  draw- 
ings and  measuring.  He  would  make  himself  generally  use- 
ful, possessing  a good  knowledge  of  the  profession. — Address, 
post-paid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  office  of  " The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS^ 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  to  obtain  a Perma- 
nent engagement  with  an  Architect,  to  whom  lie  would 
be  found  an  acquisition,  having  had  five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience, can  prepare  finished  and  working  drawings,  write 
specifications,  take  out  quantities.  &c.,  &c. — Address  to 
A.  R.  W.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


AN  Architectural  Artist  of  considerable 

experience,  and  accustomed  to  the  execution  of  first- 
rate  Exhibition  Designs,  will  bo  glad  to  engage  with  an  Ar- 
chitect of  eminence.— Address,  post-paid,  to  W.  C.,  14, 
York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wants  Employment,  who 

has  served  his  time  with  a Builder,  is  a neat  draughts- 
man, has  been  engaged  by  Architects  and  Engineers,  is  an 
experienced  Land  Surveyor  and  Leveller,  and  accustomed  to 
Builder’s  accounts.  Salary,  35s,.r.'  week.— Address  (post- 
paid), A.  TURNER,  33,  B-.orri%*rt<rfI-plaee,  Hampstead- 
rouu.  Would  prefer  a country  engagement. 


BUILDING. 

A HIGHLY  Respectable  Young-  Man, 

who  has  just  finished  his  improvement  under  a most 
eminent  firm,  and  who  possesses  beyond  general  experience, 
and  is  well  qualified  for  a leading  situation,  offers  his  services 
in  any  capacity  of  the  most  advantage  to  an  employer.  The 
highest  references.  Drawings  and  security.  — Address, 
B.  J.  Z.,  28,  Seyrnour-place,  Bryanston-square,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STEADY  and  Respectable  Man  wishes 

to  undertake  the  plastering,  piece-work,  of  one  or 
more  first-rate  houses  in  town  or  country,  or  the  care  of  a 
large  job,  or  management  of  a business ; understands  accounts, 
and  can  measure  up  the  work  ; can  give  good  references  for 
ability  and  character. — Address,  prepaid,  to  D.  D.,  No.  4, 
Clifton-place,  Upper  Holloway. 


TO  LANDLORDS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  &c. 

A PERSON  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  strict 

business  habits,  and  irreproachable  character,  wishes 
to  obtain  an  engagement  as  collector  of  rents,  house  agenl’s 
clerk,  to  superintend  the  letting  of  houses,  or  to  fill  any 
situation  of  trust  and  respectability  ; he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  a similar  capacity  to  the  above  on  an  estate  of 
nearly  400  houses  ; the  proprietor  of  which  will  be  happy  to 
give  testimonials  of  his  integrity,  ability,  and  also  the  reason 
of  his  leaving  him.— Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  Messrs.  Waters, 
Brothers,  Park-road,  Old  Kcnt-road. 


Decorative  art  society.— 

NOTICE. — The  general  meetings  were  adjourned  on 
Wednesday,  June  24th,  to  Wednesday,  l lth  October  next. 
The  transactions  of  the  society  during  the  past  three  years 
will  then  be  published  for  distribution  to  the  members.  All 
communications  are  to  be  addressed  to 

Mr.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-placc,  Kensington. 

ENDRY  and  GLOVER,  IRUN- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STIIEET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


PERSONS  requiring;  LOANS  hv  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  af  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/  , or  so  much  as  the  property  will  hear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  Erection 

of  a Rectory  House  and  Offices,  near  Eye,  Suffolk. 
The  drawings  and  specification  may  be  seen,  and  particulars 
obtained,  upon  application  to  Mr.  EALES,  {architect, 
Chapcl-p'ace,  Cavendish-square. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  TENDERS  for  excavating: 

and  carting  sonic  Foundations  and  return  cartage 
of  Bricks,  at  Cricklcwoml,  near  Kilburn.  Sealed  Tenders 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  EALES,  architect,  Chapcl-placc,  Caven- 
dish-square, on  or  before  Wednesday  next,  the  29th  instant, 
where  further  particulars  in  the  interim  may  be  obtained. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Committee  appointed  to  RE-BUILD 

the  PARISH  CHURCH  of  RUNCORN  are  ready 
to  receive  a Tender  or  Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  or  parts,  of  the  work  involved  in  the  under- 
taking. The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  inspected 
upon  applying  to  W.  HARTLEY,  Old  Quay,  Runcorn ; 
and  all  Tenders,  sealed  up,  and  superscribed  with  the  word 
“ Tender,”  to  be  transmitted  to  W.  BLADON,  Runcorn, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
August  next. 

Runcorn,  15  July,  1846. 


TO  BOILER  MAKERS.  IRON  FOUNDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Companv  nifl  mcet  at  the  office  at 
the  works  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  day  of  August,  to  receive 
tenders  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  a gas-holder  of 
80  feet  diameter,  with  the  columns,  girders,  Sic.  Plans  and 
specifications  may  be  seen,  and  particulars  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Isaac  Mcrccr,  the  Company’s  Engineer,  at 
the  works,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  2.  Tenders  sealed 
and  endorsed,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  must  be  delivered 
before  12  o’clock  on  the  day  above-mentioned. 

The  directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

H.  AVERY,  Secretary. 

Commercial  Gas-light  and  Coke  Company’s,  office,  Ben 
Johnson's  Fields,  Stepney,  July  22,  18 16. 

ST.  PANCRAS,  MIDDLESEX.-TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  VESTRYMEN  of  the  said  Parish 

will  meet  at  St.  Pancras  Vestry  Rooms,  1,  Gordon- 
street,  Gordon-squarc,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  July, 
inst.,  atTwoo’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  receive  TENDERS, 
and  to  Contract  with  some  Person  or  Persons  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  New  Vestry  Rooms  and  Offices.  The  Specification 
and  Drawings  may  be  seen  at  St.  Pancras  Workhouse, 
King's  Road,  Camden  Town,  on  and  after  the  16th  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  a.m.  and  Six  p.m.  Tenders, 
sealed  and  endorsed,  “Tender  for  Building  New  Vestry 
Rooms,”  to  be  sent  in  before  the  said  hour  of  meeting. 
The  Vestrymen  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender,  and  security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract 
will  be  required.  The  names  of  Sureties  to  be  sent  in  along 
with  the  Tenders,  anil  some  person  will  be  required  to  be  in 
attendance  on  behalf  of  each  Tender.  The  contract  will  be 
subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  following  Vestry  mee'ing. 

By  order  of  the  Vestry,  JOHN  McGAHEY, 

1,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-squarc,  Vestry  Clerk. 

July  10,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TH  E Directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 

Water  Works  Company  are  ready  to  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons  Proposals  for  the  performance  of  the 
several  Extension  of  Works  required  in  erecting  and  making 
a Reservoir,  Well,  Shaft,  Tunnel,  and  other  Works  on  the 
premises  of  the  Company,  in  Milton,  next  Gravesend.— 
Plans  and  a Specification  of  the  several  Works  may  be  seen 
at  my  Office,  and  any  information  obtained  thereon  of 
JAMES  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  engineer,  33,  Great  George-strect, 
Westminster,  or  on  the  Premises  of  the  Company,  where  lie 
will  attend  on  the  27th  inst.  Tenders  (sealed)  indorsed 
“Tender  for  Reservoir  and  Works,”  are  to  be  left  at  niy 
Office  previous  to  Thursday,  the  lOtli  day  of  August  next, 
when  the  Directors  will  meet  on  the  premises  of  the  Com- 
pany to  receive  and  consider  the  same,  and  when  parties 
tendering  arc  required  to  nttend.  Parties  whose  tenders 
may  be  accepted  will  have  to  enter  into  a contract  (with 
security,  by  bond  of  two  sureties  in  500/.)  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract  and  works,  the  expenses  of  such 
contract  and  security  being  paid  by  the  Directors  and  Con- 
tractor in  equal  moieties. 

The  Directors  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  ten- 
der, if  it  shall  appear  to  them  inexpedient  to  do  so. — By 
order  of  the  Directors, 

FRAS.  SOUTHGATE,  Clerk. 
Gravesend,  20th  July,  1816. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  ,PPl;,n8  .1 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  Whole."'-  ''  "'"ho—  No.  35. 
Chiswell-strcet,  Finaburr-square,  c 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


4d. 


6d. 


8d. 


1 Oil. 


20d. 


lid. 

Rest  Sheet  Floor  Brads  las.  per  cut. 

Best  Toun  Glue  40s.  per  cu  t.  Do.  Scotch  5: 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


id.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 


4s.  3d.  5s.  6i . 6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

EllipticStovcs.Sd.perinch.  Registers. 6d4.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3i.  13s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse;  it 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfnars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street.  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  31,  13s.  31,  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven; — , . 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  Gin.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

6 1.  51.  15a.  6 1.  6s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,Sd.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3*d.t  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLKASTON’S  PAT  EN1  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


IT'VANS’S  SELF-ACTING  KITCHEN 

li  RANGES  continue  to  maintain  their  superiority 
over  all  others  ; they  are  adapted  for  Roasting.  Roiling, 
Steaming,  and  Raking  in  the  best  manner,  and  yield  a con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water,  and  are  constructed  on  economi- 
cal principles,  with  open  fires,  which  may  be  contracted  or 
extended  al  pleasure;  and  are  not  liable  to  produce  the 
unwholesome  smell  and  great  destruction  of  fuel  inseparable 
from  the  close  shut-up  Ranges,  Every  article  for  the 
kitchen  in  copper,  iron,  and  block  tin. — J.  EVANS  and  Co., 
Stove-prate  Makers  and  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  33, 
King  William-street,  London- bridge. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 


For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  i-  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory. 

Southwarl-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.R.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  a spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Aspualte  had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “ Seysscl  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphalte,  or  “Bitu- 
men,” as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyesel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  Is. 

*,*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ ClariJge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  YOUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Walworth-road,  where  Scyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


Tp  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

■ VPw&MPS  nf  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

ffiored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  * 

BK  " 


various 

ornauicnul  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares, 
’luces,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  fur  Liquid  .Manure. 
AKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
LIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
ipth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
rc,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ,  FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strcct,  Fleet-street. 


FRENCH  PAPER-HANGINGS.— Tlio 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the  Depot  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  a most  extensive 
stock,  with  weekly  additional  consignments,  all  the  newest 
and’inost  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  c.f  2d.  per  yard. — 
59,  Princcs-strect,  I.ciccster-squarc. 


Established  1831. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  IIOU.sE-DF.CORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &e. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co„  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New;  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
Trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-ioom  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

j.  T.  M.  and  Co.  leg  to  state,  that  they  will  execute 
any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them,  fully 
equal  in  quality,  at  I he  same  price  that  it  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser.  They  are,  however,  constantly 
receiving  importations  of  the  newest  designs,  having  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  an  important  Paris  house  fur  their 
regular  supply. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GE RISK’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  onening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS. 

OFFICE  fur  PATENTS  of  INVEN- 
TIONS and  REGISTRATIONS  of  DESIGNS,  14, 
LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.  — The  printed  Instructions 
gratis,  and  every  information  upon  the  subject  of  PROTEC- 
TION for  INVENTIONS,  cither  by  Letters  Patent  or  the 
Designs  Act,  may  be  had  by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter 
(prepaid)  to  Mr.  Alexander  Prince,  at  the  office,  14,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.  Where  may  be  had,  price  12s.,  or,  through  any 
bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Wm.  HENNING 
and  Co.,  law  booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street,  the  LAW  of  PA- 
TENTS and  REGISTRATIONS,  with  all  Forms  and  Cases 
up  to  the  present  time,  bv  SIDNEY  BILLING,  Esq,,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  and  ALEXANDER  PRINCE,  of  the  Office 
for  Patents,  14,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


Mixed  is.  per  lb.  Best  Fttrei(;n  Urey  Goose,  2s.  peril). 

Ore,  Goose,  1..  id.  pw  lb-  Be.1  Irish  White,  ditto  3>.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto,  ts.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantnc,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Fcather-dresscrs  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  tlie  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


SEALED  7th  OCTOBER,  1845. 

13 j)  Jljfi1  /Hajffity'fi  Koyal  lUtters  patent. 


CROGGON'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  DOUBLE  BITUMINOUS  PAPER. 

INK  above  is  Manufactured  by  the  most  Accurate  Machinery,  for  Depositing  a DOUBLE 

. w -w.  : r. F <1  ixl  nltil  f 1 o tl  nf  * hpt 


T'cVroV 

To'pro've^thatTt1 perfectly^ resists  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  it  into  such  a form  as  to  Hold  Water,  when,  after  tilling, 

it  the  water  will  evaporate  without  appearing  in  the  least  degree  on  the  other  side.  mriT  uavimp  nv 

'For  ROOFS  OF  HOUSES  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous,  being  very  cheap,  admitting  A GREAT  SA\  ING  OF 
In  E F FEC't uVl  *PRE  VE  N 1AT EVE 'ag^'n s t^the  ^ffetts "of ‘ DAM P* FROM  WALLS,  il  put  under  the  usual  paper,  and 
DA.tr  FI-ooIf^“S£1^1f»,LeAga.,W0rf„,AT  sixraNCErenn|QUARE  yard,  ot 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

iii!  Ret  AUitstr'a  Ksp!  artiti'6  Valent. 


McNEILL  ami  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

t only  Patentees  of 

TK3  PAT3MT  ASPHALTSS  FELT,  TOR  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 


Patronized  by 

Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  or  Wight, 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 


Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests, 

Her  Majesty's  Coximission  op  Customs, 

Honourable  East  India  Company, 

And  bv  the  most  eminent  members  of  ibe  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  TH K PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  rooting  ; 
also  used  lor  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-squarc. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE : PLNN I I EH 
SOU  A RE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  1 ES  1IUON  1 ALS,  some  ot 
them  of  seven  Years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
0 any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Drv-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured  by  which  a saving  of 
about  35  per  cenC  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  J . to  the 
FACTORY  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
1,1-. -wise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  t n e only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
m.l^F ^ScNFltL  ^d  Co.',  Manufactories,  LAUB'S-.UILDINGS,  HUN  HILL-HOW,  CONDON. 

Rtot.  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Furor,,  also  the  new  Vice-Cbancrllo.',  Court.,  the  pasaa6e,  and  office, 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  building,  at  the  new  House,  of  Parliament. 


A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


TEiia  F-arciciiisjfxipjai*  seos?  works, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 
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ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  ami  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRA'I  ES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  'I  he 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinued  Copper.  Tin  ind  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergncs,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daffy  operation.  AlsoCundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  aDd  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Bakcr-strcct,  Portman-square,  London. 


HHtt'HIUl 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA-  ! 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS,  | 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  inso  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description  ! 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


aggsas 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

Architects,  s u r v e y o r s, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Purapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eavc  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  (i  feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, Ncw-road,  St.  I’ancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


IT^NCAUbTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
he  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
plare,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately’ been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  fee. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE'S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  bo  burnt  of  nny  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Tno.MAS  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  docs  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tart  h . It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizablc  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  whiteantin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  henellcial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  [appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fi  cre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM." 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1815. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  yourpatent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  plnces  resembles  timber. 

“ We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  we  prepared  according  to  youx 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

" In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
V'ood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  vour  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similnr  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  arc  clean  and 
sound. — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER." 
“To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  nt  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridgo. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g A LWAY8  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

O £ SORTMENT  of  DRV  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
o-j  inch  to  H inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAUF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old- Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-strect,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  fire. 


DRUCE'S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wliarf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.  — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  See.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Crann'gc,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  file.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Pluniug. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

npilE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

_L  COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  grovingandtongueingaboard  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— TO  ARCHITECTS  AND 
BUILDERS. 

SMITH’S  PATENT  SASH  CORD 

SHIELD  for  hanging  sashes,  giving  a facility  for 
cleaning  and  repairing  windows.  Recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  architects  and  builders  in  the  metropolis.  One 
pair  required  for  each  sash.  Price  to  builders  one  shilling 
per  pair. — Apply  to  Mr.  ALEX.  REID,  70,  Lower  Tliames- 


H ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.  — All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  nt  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  ana  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
andallotherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Couutry. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


n 

n 

CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
~ I Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 

1 securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.  " 
blishment  is  worth  the  notice  of  all 


N.B.  TbisEsta- 
i gaged  on  buildings.  . 


c 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

HARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 


Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orn_ 
mental  Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d._  per  foot,  run  j and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


STAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 

style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORREST,  19,  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed. 


STAINED,  PAINTED,  AND  EMBOSSED  GLASS. 

GEORGE  HOADLEY  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  supply  orna- 
mental embossed  Glass  from  Is.  6d.  per  foot  super.,  and 
borders  from  Sd.  per  foot  run.  Embossed  borders  in  the 
most  splendid  colours  on  view.  Having  been  established 
25  years,  can  give  references  to  numerous  works. 

6,  St.  James’s-place,  Hampstead-road.— Terms,  Cash  only. 


Foreign  sheet  glass,  &c.,  anv 

size  in  cases  as  imported  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND’, 
15,  1(5,  and  17  oz.  to  the  foot  at  4d.  per  foot.  GLASS  PAN 
TILES  equally  low  in  price.  English  Manufactured  Glass 
of  every  description  on  the  lowest  terms.  For  ready  money 
only,  at  C.  JARVIS’S  Windsor  Glass  Warehouse,  38, 
Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street.  A large 
stock  of  small  glass  to  be  sold  at  a very  reduced  price. 


Glass.-new  importer. 

Engraved  Ornamental  Glass  Borders,  Rosettes,  fitc. 
Stained  Glass,  Flatbed,  and  Pot-metal  in  every  colour. 
Foreign  Windows,  in  plain  and  ground  Glass. 

At  Messrs.  VERMF.IR  and  CHAMPION’S.  21,  Castle- 
street,  Southwark-bridgc- street,  leading  to  the  Borough 
Market. 

Office,  147,  Fencliurch-strcct,  City. 


British  ami  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  fee.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot;  ditto,  l6oz. 
coarse,  5jd. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  ja.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glcss. — A discount  to  the  trade. 

PAINTED  AND  STAINED  GLASS. 

RHOWE  bees  to  inform  his  Friends  and 

• the  Public  that  he  can  supply  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass,  after  the  ancient  styles,  at  less  than  one-half  the  price 
generally  charged. 

Windows  filled  with  the  Apostles  and  other i._ 


12s. 


figures,  per  foot  super J 

With  coats  of  arms,  badges,  &c 

With  painted  quarrie,  Scripture  texts,  mottoes,  \ r 

&c J &s’ 

43,  South  Molton-strect,  Oxford-street,  London. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4$d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  21s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  fid. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  fid.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.  ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  beiug 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
8/,  Bishopsgatc-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  fid.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEF.T  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  6d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  fire.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Drvers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Watcr-closcts,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers.^ 

For  complete  lists  priced.— 

WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD, 

HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.—a Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan  on  Chemistry,  at  half- 
past three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Prof.  Bachhoffner’s 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, daily.  Macintoshc’s  Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s 
Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  all  in  action.  Hallctte’s  Atmospheric 
Railway  Valve.  The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-hvdrogen 
Microscope,  exhibiting  a line  Collection  of  Living  Objects. 
A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  is  one  of 
the  series  of  Dissolving  Views  just  introduced. — Admission, 
Is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 


THE  BUILDER 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS,  of  the  most 
modern  and  superior  description. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBlNb  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms  in  Covent  Garden,  on 
TUESDAY  next.  July  28,  at  Twelve,  a STOCK  of  first-rate 
PAPER-HANGINGS,  well  worthy  the  attention  ot  Archi- 
tects, Builders,  and  private  buyers,  comprising  about  5,000 
pieces  of  rich  satin  and  other  papers,  expensive  watered 
«a!in«,  handsome  flocks,  particularly  adapted  for  drawingand 

dining  rooms  of  the  first  class,  with  a great  variety  of  modern 
patterns  for  sitting  rooms  and  bed  chambers,  all  conveniently 
jolted  for  purchasers.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior,  and 

catalogues  had  at  the  auction  rooms,  in  Covent  Garden.  

V W.U \BLE  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  ENDF.LL- 
STREET,  HOI.BORN. 

Messrs.  houerts  and  roby  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  No.  9, 
Endell-strect,  on  TUESDAY,  July  28th,  at  Twelve,  by  di- 
rection of  the  proprietor,  retiring  from  business,  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  and  valuable  building  materials,  comprising 
1,000  feet  of  partition  and  wainscotting.  fifty  pair  new 
sashes  and  frames,  a large  quantity  of  counting-house  parti- 
tion, forty  new  two  and  tourpanclled  doors,  quartering, 
lining,  and  floor  boards,  house  and  shop  fixtures,  and  other 
useful  lots.— May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of 
sale.  Catalogues  had  at  the  Kemble  Tavern,  Bow-strcct. 
Long-acre,  on  the  premises,  and  at  ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S 
offices,  21,  Moorgatc-street,  Bank, 


WALTHAMSTOW.— Builder’s  stock  in  trade  and  imple- 
ments, waggon,  capital  timber  carriage,  strong  brick  cart, 
two  spring  carts,  two  cart  horses,  two  nag  horses,  two 
ponies,  heifers,  live  and  dead  farming  stock,  and  other 
effects. 

Messrs.  Humphreys  & wallen 

are  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  pre- 
mises, near  the  church,  Walthamstow,  on  Thursday,  30th 
July,  at  Twelve,  in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  having 
retired  from  business,  the  remaining  stock  in  trade  of  a 
carpenter,  the  trade  implements,  and  a variety  of  other 
effects,  including  a quantity  of  fine  large  oak  timber  posts, 

5 lazed  sashes  and  frames,  lights,  glazed  pit,  barn,  and  other 
oors,  framing,  panelling,  shutters,  quartering,  boards, 
crab  engine,  pile  driving  machines,  triangular  raising  poles, 
iron  hurdles,  &c.  Also  the  above  mentioned  live  stock  and 
numerous  items. — To  be  viewed  one  day  previous  to  the 
sale.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  at  the  inns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  IIUMPHllEI  S 
and  WALLEN,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  tic..  No.  68,  Old 
Broad-street,  City. 


NEW  ROAD. — Finely  sculptured  and  polished  Italian  and 
French  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Tazzas,  Mortars,  Wash- 
stands,  Tablets,  Pedestals,  &c. 

MR.  T.  TIMS  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Robert 

Wells,  the  proprietor,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
preparatory  to  extensive  alterations  on  the  premises,  No.  21, 
corner  of  the  New  Road  and  Gower-street,  on  TUESDAY, 
August  4,  1846,  at  Twelve,  the  superior  manufactured 

Slock,  embracing  splendid  specimens  of  Statuary,  Bardilla, 
Jasper,  Black  and  Gold  Rouge,  Royale,  St.  Annes,  Dove, 
Vein,  and  other  Marbles  skilfully  wrought  in  pure  Grecian, 
rich  Louis  Quatorze,  noble  architectural,  and  other  designs 
harmonizing  with  the  costly  magnificence  of  the  mansion  or 
the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  cottage.  A Carved  Ornamental 
Marble  Pedc.-tal,  two  Portland  Stone  ditto,  Vein  Marble 
Tazza,  three  Composition  ditto,  Marble-top  Washstands, 
Carved  Tablets,  Mortars,  &c.  For  the  accommodation  of 
the  Trade,  approved  bills  at  three  months  ’ date  will  be  taken 
of  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  50/.— May  be  viewed  two 
days  prior  to,  and  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  then  had 
on  the  premises,  and  at  the  Auctioneer's  Offices,  63,  Upper 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


IMMENSE  STOCK  of  valuable  Portland  and  Yorkshire 
Stone  in  large  blocks,  landings,  slabs,  scantlings,  steps, 
curbs,  and  paving;  marble  mantle-pieces,  and  hearths; 
strong  mason’s  truck,  crabs,  jacks,  saws,  and  various  tools  ; 
a twenty-six  horse  power  high  pressure  steam  engine,  with 
boiler,  screwing,  and  other  machinery;  6-inch  cast-iron 
pine,  two  pairs  of  36-inch  forge  bellows,  anvils,  vises,  and 
a large  assortment  of  smith's  tools,  steam  coffee  engine, 
weighing  machines,  useful  building  materials,  street  cab 
and  effects.  Old-street,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Premises,  57, 

Brick-lane,  St.  I.ukcs,  on  MONDAY,  July  27th, 
1810,  and  following  days,  at  II  o’clock  each  day,  by  order  of 
Mr.  Rohert  Webb,  Surveying  Partner  of  Messrs  ROBERT 
and  GEORGE  WEBB,  Builders,  &c. ; the  materials  com- 
prise girders,  joists,  pla'cs,  quartering  partitions,  doors, 
deals,  new  flooring  boards,  planks,  and  weather  boarding, 
carpenter’s  benches,  scaffold  poles,  boards,  pudlocks,  ladders, 
rones,  and  various  tools,  oven  tiles,  plain  ditto  bricks,  colour 
tubs,  two  coppers,  water-closet  apparatus,  old  iron,  fire- 
wood, Ac.,  Ac.— May  be  viewed,  and  catalogues  had  on  the 
premises  and  of  the  auctioneer,  Tottenham. 

Note. — In  August,  will  be  sold  the  lease  of  the  premises, 
household  furniture,  counting-house,  fixtures,  and  effects. 


500,000  BRICKS  FOR  SALE. 

PRICES  for  CASH.— Flocks,  34a.,  Place, 

28s.  JOSEPH  MEARS,  Garratt  Brickfield,  near 
Tooting,  or  THOS.  DUTTON,  53,  Stone’s  End,  Borough. 


riio  BE  SOLD  an  Eiplit-roomcd  nr  a Six- 

L roomed  House,  together  or  separate,  substantially 
built  and  well  tenanted.— Apply,  F.  G.,  Allington-strcet, 
Pimlico.  


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  RE  SOLD,  Four  Capital  Carcases, 

situate  in  a highly  respectable  neighbourhood.  Held 
for  a term  of  eighty  vears.  at  a low  ground  rent.— For  parti- 
culars apply  to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  Surveyors, 
Ac.,  21 , Moorgate-strect,  Bank. 


MIDDLESEX— FREEHOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a Plot  of  Freehold  Build- 
ing Ground,  150  feet  frontage,  by  50  feet  in  depth, 
land-tax  redeemed,  situate  in  Wood-street,  Dcvonshirc-road, 
Chiswick.  Price  100/.— Address,  W.  T.,  No.  5,  John-street, 
Roupell-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  late  proprietor,  the  business  and  stock 
in  trade  of  a jobbing  bricklayer;  comprising  alarge  quantity 
of  useful  scaffolding,  pudlocks,  boards,  ladders,  Ac  ; also 
the  house  TO  BE  LET,  with  excellent  yard  and  sheds, 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  the  business  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years,  situate  near  Tottenham- 
court-road.— For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  Mr.  BOND, 
Auctioneer,  and  House  Agent,  54,  Seymour- street,  Eustfin- 
square.  (All  letters  post-paid). 


BUILDING  GROUND,  PUTNEY,  SURREY. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  sundry  Plots  of 

BUILDING  GROUND  (land-tax  redeemed),  suit- 
able for  the  erection  of  villas  and  other  residences,  being  de- 
lightfully situated,  having  a view  of  the  River  Thames,  and 
contiguous  to  Putney-bridge,  the  steam-boat  pier,  and  the 
Richmond  railway,  with  constant  and  cheap  communication 
to  and  from  thence  and  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.— Apply 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  SHEPHERD,  Surveyor,  Chapel-place,  Poultry. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  moderate  Terms,  about 

Twenty  Acres  of  eligible  Building  Land,  in  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Thames. 
It  will  be  let  in  one  or  in  several  lots,  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  detached  villas,  and  a plan  and  view  of  the  ground, 
as  laid  out,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MOFFATT,  Archi- 
tect, 20,  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  may  be  seen,  and  any 
further  particulars  obtained. 


Eligible  building  ground.— 

Any  Public  Company,  Assurance  Office,  or  other 
party,  requiring  a site  of  ground  in  a convenient  and  central 
part  of  the  metropolis  mav  hear  of  the  same  by  application 
to  SAMUEL  ANGELL,  Esq.,  Architect,  18,  Gower-street, 
Bedford-square. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest. 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  anv  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-strect,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


RAILWAY  CURVES.— TO  ENGINEERS. 

Price  5s  , lithographed  for  post. 

A COMPLETE  and  much-improved  SYS- 
TEM of  SETTING  OUT  RAILWAY  CURVES; 
at  once  concise,  expeditious,  practical,  and  accurate.  Will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  order,  containing  a remittance, 
nddressed  to  the  Author,  GEORGE  HEALD,  Railway-office, 
Fisher-street,  Carlisle. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER,  for  a term  of 

Sixty  Years,  an  eligible  Plot  of  Ground  for  building 
Houses  in  Dudley  Court,  leading  from  High-street,  St. 
Giles’s,  to  Crown-street,  Soho.  The  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely populous,  and  houses  for  the  working  classes  in 
great  request,  in  consequence  of  the  number  lately  taken 
down  for  the  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity. — 
The  plans  and  particulars  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Solicitor,  31,  Alfred-placc,  Bedford- 
square,  or  Mr.  ANGELL,  18,  Gower-street,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.,  cloth, 

TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railwavs.  Bv  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

***  Subscribers  arc  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 

London  : Longman,  Bbown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Published  in  roval  4to.,  price  1/.  15s.  bound, 

USTIC  ARCHITECTURE.—  Pictu- 

Decorations  of  Rural  Buildings,  in  the  Use 

of  Rough  Wood,  Thatch,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Forty-two  Draw- 
ing* ; consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Per- 
spective Views  ; the  Doors,  Windows,  Chimney  Shafts,  &e. 
drawn  geometrically  to  a large  scale,  with  Descriptions  and 
estimated  costs.  By  T.  J.  RICAUTI,  Architect. 

“ Wc  have  repeatedly  and  strongly  recommended  this  ele- 
gant and  useful  work,  and  can  safely  say,  that  wc  think  no 
gentleman  who  purchases  it  willbe  disappointed.” — Loudon's 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

James  Carpenter,  Old  Bond-street. 


A' 


RL 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
F.nd  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regen t’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regcnt’s-park. 

AND  fifONEY 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Qucen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


The  valuable  and  important  detached  portion  of  the  Bickley 
Estate,  unconnected  with  the  Park,  and  in  or  near  the 
town  of  Bromley,  offering  most  desirable  sites  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  building. — Bv, 

Messrs,  hoggart  and  Norton, 

at  the  Mart,  on  FRIDAY,  July  31,  at  12,  in  lots. 
'1  his  important  and  valuable  Freehold  Property  is  situate  in 
a fine  healthy  neighbourhood,  long  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  and  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  Mid- 
Kent  Railway  passing  through  the  town  of  Bromley,  where 
there  will  be  a station,  affording  constant  and  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis  within  15  or  20  minutes.  The 
mode  of  sub-division  which  has  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  occupation  or  investment  will  be  set  forth  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  sale  ; comprising  an  excellent  detached  residence, 
with  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  meadow  land,  contain- 
ing together  three  acres  and  two  roods,  in  the  occupation  of 
A.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  at  a rent  of  1 15/.  per  annum  ; about  57 
acres  of  land,  fronting  the  Bishop’s  Palace  and  Park,  in  an 
admirable  situation  for  building;  the  convenient  Cottage 
Residence,  with  gardens  and  meadow  land,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rev.  G.  Verrall ; the  Garden  Ground  adjoining 
the  lodge  entrance  to  the  Palace,  and  in  the  rear  of,  and 
forming  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  contain- 
ing about  eight  acres  ; several  pieces  of  Building  Ground  on 
Bromley  Common  ; also  a valuable  enclosure  of  Arable  Land 
adapted  for  building,  near  the  new  church  on  Bromley  Com- 
mon,  containing  20a.  Or.  20p. ; and  three  inclosurcs  of 
Arable  Land  adjoining,  containing  together  24  acres.  May 
he  viewed  by  permission  of  the  respective  tenants,  and  par- 
ticulars had  of  Messrs.  WOOD  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors, 
i-alcon-strect;  Messrs.  BLAKE,  KEITH,  and  BLAKE, 
Solicitors,  Norwich,  at  the  White  Hart  and  Bell  Inns, 
Brom  ey  ; at  the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  Son, 
22,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 


Freehold  building  land.— The 

most  eligible  plot  of  Building  Land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  is  now  TO  BE  LET  upon  Building  Leases 
for  97  years.  It  consists  of  a frontage  for  six  villas,  and  is 
situated  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Regent’s  Turk,  nearly 
opposite  the  Long  Walk,  and  adjoining  Primrose-hill  Park. 
The  views  from  this  plot  embrace  the  Regent’s  Park.  Prim- 
rose-hill Park,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  the  adjoining 
country  ; yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  omnibusses  pass  the 
site  to  the  city  several  times  in  the  day. — For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE,  36,  Northumberland-street, 
New-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

Just  published,  price  7».  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan.  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SONS,  Papier 
Machc  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbonc-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  "been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  thnes,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  front  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, 
arc  ready  for  sale. 


SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX.— HOLBORN  AND 
FINSBURY  DIVISIONS. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a 

Court  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divisions, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  will  be  holden  at  the  Sewers’ 
Office,  No.  7.  Hatton  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1846,  at  One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely. 

JOSEPH  UNWIN,  Summoner  and  Cryer. 


Nc 


Kent,  plumstead  park.  — to 

LET,  entire  or  in  plots  on  building  leases ; term 
500  years,  to  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder  ; land-tax 
redeemed  :— Plumstead-park  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  High  Road  leading  from  Woolwich  to  the  Town  of 
Plumstead,  w ithin  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  intended  South 
Eastern  Railw  ay  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Dock-yards,  and  other  large  Government  Establishments, 
and  not  far  from  Blackbeath,  Chalton,  tic.  The  prospect 
from  the  land,  which  never  can  be  obstructed,  is  truly 
magnificent,  and  almost  unbounded,  the  river  view  alone  ex- 
ceeding twenty  miles  ; the  park  is  beautifull  y timbered,  and 
there  is  every  means  (a  brook  running  through  the  land)  of 
forming  a lake  or  sheet  of  ornamental  water ; there  is 
abundance  of  brick  earth  ; in  short,  the  estate  altogether 
presents  an  opportunity  for  parties  desirous  of  Building, 
either  for  Occupation  or  Investment,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  ; and  two  or  three  builders  with  capital  might  here 
make  a fortune.  Villa  and  other  comfortable  residences  are 
much  wanted  in  this  delightful  and  healthy  neighbourhood, 
and  would  instantly  command  first-rate  tenants.— For  fur- 
ther information,  plans,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
HORSLEY,  Solicitor.  No.  8,  Bank-chambers,  Lothbury; 
or  to  Messrs.  WYATT  and  BRANDON,  Architects,  77, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury  ; and  Mr.  JOHNSON,  at 
the  Farm  House,  Jackson’s-road,  opposite  the  land,  who  will 
produce  a ground  plan  of  the  Park,  and  afford  every  facility 
for  viewing  the  same. 


Sewers’  Office,  for  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
Divisions,  &c..  No.  7.  Hatton  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 

Interested  in  Buildings,  or  in  ground  for  building  upon, 
within  the  District  of  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Divisions,  the 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  the  Liberty  of  Nor- 
ton Falgate,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  the  borders 
and  confines  of  the  same. 

Tiie  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  above  Limits  do  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE, 
that,  previous  to  making  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  application  must 
be  made  by  petition,  the  form  of  which  may  be  had  at  their 
office ; to  which  must  be  attached,  a plan  of  the  intended 
line  of  sewer  ; and  which  must  be  constructed  conformably 
with  their  regulations. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveniences 
that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon  being 
excavated  to  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners  have  di- 
rected that,  upon  application  being  made  at  their  office, 
previous  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information  shall 
be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can  be 
drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  Give  Notice,  that  whenever 
the  lowest  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a 
proper  current,  thcyVill  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings:  and 
further,  that  no  buildings  or  erections  of  any  kind  will  be 
permitted  to  be  made  upon  or  over  any  sewer. 

All  Communications  made  with  any  public  sewer,  without 
previous  application,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  stopped  out,  and 
the  parties  making  the  same  will  subject  themselves  to  a fine. 
By  the  Court,  STABLE  AND  LUSH,  Clerks. 

%*  The  Public  is  also  informed,  that  all  rates  imposed  by 
the  said  Commissioners  arc  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  and 
allowed  by  the  landlord  out  of  the  rent,  except  where  the 
tenant,  by  special  covenant  or  agreement,  is  bound  to  defray 
the  same. 


jOndon  : Primed  by  Charles  Wtman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonrillc,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Priming-oHice 
of  J.  H.  Cox,  Brothert,  74  Si  To,  (.real  Wuccn-strect,  Llncoln’s-Inu 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the-Ficld.-,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wtmas,  at  the  office  of  ‘'The 
Uuilder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Gnrdcn,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Cotent  Garden,  in  ihe  said  County.— Saturday,  July  25,  1846, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  Article  a respectable  Youth, 

aged  nineteen,  in  a good  shop  of  work,  to  finish 
learning  the  business.  References  given  and  required. — 
Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  M.,  160,  High-street,  Camden- 
town . 

WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a Person  com- 
petent of  undertaking  the  duties  of  Clerk  and 
Managing  Man  ; he  must  be  capable  of  measuring,  estimat- 
ing, setting-out  work,  &c.  Salary  moderate  ; good  refer- 
ences expected ; a carpenter  by  trade  preferred. — Apply  by 
letter,  stating  full  particulars,  to  A.  B.,  59,  Artillery-lane, 
Bishopsgate. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a situation 
as  BUILDER’S  CLERK  OR  FOREMAN;  has 
had  considerable  experience  both  in  town  and  country ; — 
thoroughly  understands  measuring,  book-keeping,  drawing, 
and  making  correct  estimates  ; — has  no  objection  to  work  at 
the  bench.  Wages,  6s.  per  day  ; time,  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening. — Address,  for  full 
particulars,  to  J.  O.,  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


A STRONG,  active  Young  Man,  who  has 
had  three  years’  practice  at  carpenter's  and  joiner’s 
work,  wishes  to  engage  himself  to  a master  where  he  can  im- 
prove himself.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  the  chance 
of  improvement. — Direct  to  JOHN  CORDERY,  near  the 
Swan  Inn,  Hanworth,  Middlesex. 


VERY  Respectable  Young  Man,  who 

has  had  much  and  various  experience,  a fair  Draughts- 
man, understands  Specifications,  Estimating,  and  Measur- 
ing, and  Valuing  Works,  Superintending  Workmen,  and 
Setting  out  Works  generally,  wishes  for  nn  Engagement  in 
any  capacity  most  advantageous  to  an  employer.  In  a lead- 
ing situation  as  managing  a respectable  builder’s  business, 
clerk  of  the  works  to  a gentlemen,  or  practically  under  ar- 
chitect, lie  would  be  found  serviceable.  The  highest  refer- 
ences.—Address,  B.  Z.,  28,  Seymour-place,  Bryanstone- 
square,  London. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TENDERS  required  for  milking'  a Million 

of  BRICKS,  about  thirty  miles  down  in  the  country. 
A portion  of  the  bricks  to  be  made  this  season,  the  remainder 
early  in  the  spring. — Further  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
on  application  to  Mr.  HILL,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  at  the  office  of  the  National  Land  and  Building  Asso- 
ciation, No.  2,  Bartlctt's-buildings,  Holborn-hill,  London. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Committee  appointed  (o  RE-BUILD 

the  PARISH  CHURCH  of  RUNCORN  nre  ready 
to  receive  a Tender  or  Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  or  parts,  of  the  work  involved  in  the  under- 
taking. The  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  inspected 
upon  applying  to  W.  HARTLEY,  Old  Quay,  Runcorn ; 
and  all  Tenders,  sealed  up,  and  superscribed  with  the  word 
“ Tender,”  to  be  transmitted  to  W.  BLADON,  Runcorn, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
August  next. 

Runcorn,  15  July,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRON-FOUNDERS,  AND 
PAINTERS. 

SUCH  Persons  as  may  be  desirous  of  offer- 
ing TENDERS  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the 
walls,  iron-railing,  and  gates,  and  painting  the  ironwork  in 
front  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
may  see  the  drawings  and  specification  in  the  Vestry-room 
at  the  Church,  on  and  after  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  between 
the  hours  of  9 and  12  o’clock,  until  Tuesday  the  11th  day  of 
August  next.  Tenders,  scaled  and  indorsed,  are  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  church  before  eleven  o'clock  on  that  day.  The 
churchwardens  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  other  tender. 

JEREMIAH  LONG, 

KOBERT  BLACK,  } Churchwarden.. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  an  Industrious  and  Steady 

man,  having  a practical  knowledge  of  plumbing, 
painting,  glazing,  and  glass-cutting,  is  in  want  of  a Situation 
as  Working  Foreman.  Please  to  direct  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr. 
Short’s  Coffee-house,  Leman-street,  Whitechapel. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MENSURATION. 

A SURVEYOR  of  considerable  experience 

continues  to  give  instruction  in  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating every  description  of  Builders’  Work  on  very  moderate 
terms. — Apply  by  letter,  free,  to  B.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
upholsterer,  & c.,  No.  1,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn. 


FOREMAN  TO  MASONS. 

A CLEVER,  active,  improving  Younfr  Man, 

accustomed  to  make  working  drawings,  having  some 
practical  knowledge  of  carving  and  letter-cutting,  and  of 
strict  moral  character,  may  hear  of  a good  situation  (if  ap- 
proved), by  application,  stating  age,  references,  &c.  addressed 
to  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Leicester. 

N.B.  A decidedly  religious  man  would  be  preferred. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING,  &c. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  wishing  to  be 

instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics that  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Construc- 
tive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  those 
branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM  TURN- 
BULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-strcet,  Clerkenwell,  where  terms  and 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Hung-erford  Union 

are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erection 
of  a Workhouse  at  Hungerford,  Berks.  The  Drawings, 
Specification,  and  Conditions,  may  be  seen  on  application  to 
Mr.  FODEN,  the  Architect,  No.  12,  North-place,  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  London.  The  quantities  will  be  taken  out  and 
ready  for  delivery  by  the  19th  of  August,  to  parties  who  may 
apply  on  or  before  the  12th  of  August,  and  pay  One  Guinea 
for  a copy  of  them.  The  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Board  Room  at  Hungerford,  before  Ten  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  26th  of  August  next ; after  which  hour  no  tender 
will  be  received.  The  guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ramsbury,  l8thJu!y,  1846.  ' WM.  ROWLAND,  Clerk. 


IFIELD,  NEAR  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX.— TO  MASONS 
AND  CARPENTERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

works  required  to  be  done  in  repewing,  restoring,  aud 
improving  the  Parish  Church  of  Ifield,  may  inspect  the  plans 
and  specifications  thereof  at  the  Vicarage  House,  between 
the  hours  of  9 a. m.,  and  6 p.m.,  each  day  (Sundays  except- 
ed), until  Tuesday,  the  llth  day  of  August,  on  which  day, 
Sealed  Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  Vicarage,  directed  to 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  SCOTT  . Further  particulars  (if  required), 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  MACKINTOSH,  the  Architect, 
Exeter;  or  of  Mr.  HOLLOWAY,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
West  Grinstead ; who  will  also  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Church  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  4th  and  5th  of 
August,  and  on  Monday  the  10th  of  August.  No  Tender 
will  be  accepted  unless  the  parties  are  approved  of,  and  no 
allowance  will  be  mede  for  estimates. 

Ifield,  July  29th,  1846, 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets’ (excluding  St.  Katharine’s  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at 
their  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  day  of  August 
next,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of 
Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie-strcet,  Goodraan’s-fields,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (senled  up)  from  any  persoas  or 
person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  works  necessary 
in  extending  the  sewer  from  Butcher-row  along  White  Horse 
Street  and  Salmon's  Lane,  being  a length  of  1,800  feet  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Ratcliff.  A plan  and  specifi- 
cation of  the  said  works,  with  the  forms  of  tender,  may  be  in- 
spected at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
Eleven  and  Four  o’clock. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  sign  a provisional  agree- 
ment to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  said  contract,  and  to 

five  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become 
ound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
said  works.  The  expense  of  the  doeds  will  be  borne  by  the 
Commissioners:  no  tender  will  be  received  after  the  hour  of 
meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some 
person  duly  authorized,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when 
called  upon.  Dated  this  29th  day  of  July,  1846. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  tender. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IT  having;  been  decided,  at  a Vestry  Meet- 
ing, to  rebuild  the  Parish  Church  of  Holy  Khord, 
Southampton,  Architects  desirous  of  sending  in  Plans  and 
Estimates  for  this  purpose,  arc  hereby  requested  to  forward 
them  to  the  secretary  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  September 
next.  It  is  intended  that  the  present  STEEPLE  shall  re- 
main, and  that  the  total  cost  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
3,5001. — By  order  of  the  Committee, 

FREDERICK  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 
*»*  All  communications  to  be  addressed,  free,  to  the  Rev. 
F.  RUSSELL,  6,  Rockstone-terrace,  Southampton. 

TO  CONTRACTORS.— WHAIIFING  AT  BOW 
CREEK. 

TENDERS  arc  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a piled  jetty  and  timber  gauge  ways,  leading 
from  thence  to  the  adjacent  coke  ovens,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Bow  creek.  Also  the  dredging  in  front  of  the  jetty 
for  ship’s  berths. — Plans  and  specification  may  be  seen  at 
the  office  of  Messrs.  DUKE  and  HILL,  No.  32,  St.  Mary’s- 
hill,  Thamcs-strcet,  on  THURSDAY,  July  30th,  and  infor- 
mation had  on  the  spot  at  the  wharf,  on  Friday,  between  the 
hours  of  Twelve  and  Three.  Tenders  to  be  sent  to  the  above 
office,  endorsed  “Tender  for  Wharf  and  Dredging  at  Bow 
Creek,”  on  Thursday,  August  6th. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 

Water  Works  Company  are  ready  to  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons  Proposals  for  the  performance  of  the 
several  Extension  of  Works  required  in  erecting  and  making 
a Reservoir,  Well,  Shaft,  Tunnel,  and  other  Works  on  the 
premises  of  the  Company,  in  Milton,  next  Gravesend. — 
Plans  and  a Specification  of  the  several  Works  may  be  seen 
at  my  Office,  and  any  information  obtained  thereon  of 
JAMES  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  engineer,  33,  Great  Georgc-street, 
Westminster,  or  on  the  Premises  of  the  Company,  where  he 
will  attend  on  the  27th  inst.  Tenders  (soiled)  indorsed 
“Tender  for  Reservoir  and  Works,”  arc  to  be  left  at  my 
Office  previous  to  Thursday,  the  10th  day  of  August  next, 
when  the  Directors  will  meet  on  the  premises  of  the  Com- 
pany to  receive  and  consider  the  same,  and  when  parties 
tendering  are  required  to  attend.  Parties  whose  tenders 
may  be  accepted  will  have  to  enter  into  a contract  (with 
security,  by  bond  of  two  sureties  in  5001.)  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract  and  works,  the  expenses  of  such 
contract  and  security  being  paid  by  the  Directors  and  Con- 
tractor in  equal  moieties. 

The  Directors  will  not  be  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  ten- 
der, if  it  shall  appear  to  them  inexpedient  to  do  so. — By 
order  of  the  Directors, 

FRAS.  SOUTHGATE,  Clerk. 
Gravesend,  20th  July,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  & c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  See.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s, 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company , 

Grain  era  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise.  . 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*,*  An  Apprentice  wan' on. 

RENCH  PAPER-HANGINGS— The 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the  Dep6t  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  a most  extensive 
stock,  with  weekly  additional  consignments,  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d,  per  yard. 

59,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square.  Established  1834.  

TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having; 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street.  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
Trade  to  their  exte  isive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  M the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  pattern-.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts' in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  beg  to  state,  that  they  will  execute 
any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them,  fully 
equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  it  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris’,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser.  They  are,  however,  constantly 
receiving  importations  of  the  newest  designs,  having  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  an  important  Paris  house  for  their 
regular  supply.  ________ 


for 

Kitchens, 

Offices, 

Ships, 

Mines, 

Vaults, 

Tunnels, 

&c.  &c. 

s guaranteed  to  cure 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 

Churches,  Shops, 

Hospitals,  Bed-rooms, 

Factories,  Smokiug-rooms, 

Theatres,  School-rooms, 

Breweries,  Nurseries, 

Malt-houses,  Stables, 

Club-houses,  Larders, 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft;  and 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
atoll  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents raiu  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be,  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top. of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  openj  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  uear  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind) ; indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size) ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance  ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country  ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plaus  (illustrating  the 
different  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  Sec.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  aud  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  buildingauditsoccupants.  The  Paten  tee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places; — 


Windsor  Castle, 
Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 
Claremont  Palace, 

Walmer  Castle 
The  Houses  of  Pallia  nent, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordpance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ's  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 

New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 

Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigli-house  M eeting- house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 

And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country, 
»3  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chis well- street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  fid.  7d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  is.  lOd.  per  1000, 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6r.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d4.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6in.,  31.  12s,  fid.  4 ft.. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  3 1.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in,  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9>n<  4 ft. 

6 1.  51.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  7l. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WO  LFASTON  ’ S PATENT  REGI STER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


EVANS’S  SELF-ACTING  KITCHEN 

RANGES  continue  to  maintain  their  superiority 
over  all  others  ; they  are  adapted  for  Roasting,  Boiling, 
Steaming,  and  Baking  in  the  best  manner,  and  yield  a con- 
stant supply  of  hot  water,  and  are  constructed  on  economi- 
cal principles,  with  open  fires,  which  may  be  contracted  or 
extended  at  pleasure  ; and  are  not  liable  to  produce  the 
unwholesome  smell  and  great  destruction  of  fuel  inseparable 
from  the  close  shut-up  Ranges,  Every  article  for  the 
kitchen  in  copper,  iron,  and  block  tin. — J.  EVANS  and  Co., 
Stovc-gratc  Makers  and  Furnishing  Ironmongers,  33, 
King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundiw  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  108,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

rpHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

_M_  for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Grcek-strcet,  Solio- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4/th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  a;  t.iis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  vhenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  wheti 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themsclEes  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  & c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desires  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  the  Profession 
for  their  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
his  mounted  drawing  papers,  and  from  which  he  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  as  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  may  be  had  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  Watling- 
street,  City. 


c 


ONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
- * ' n London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 


. . their  establishment,  the  largest 

fUrD  I1E a'l  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenhainCourt  Road, 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  & c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  lot 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Tliermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  AlsoCundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithc. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  nnd  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  thnt  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  VV'OOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  Ss.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3.J  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  l-l  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s. road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.  — Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 


2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly. — “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Sthly . — 11  The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

(ithly.— “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  arc  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  he  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT . — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
1 1 is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  wUl  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  ol  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
S,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
aflinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing;  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Ilyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 


throughout  its  entire  thickness, 

3.  Its  surface  (which  maybe  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOIIEWOOD  AMD  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  hut  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


lip  &cr  Kogal 

fa  nicety's  j aelters  patent. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 

, It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  docs, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  aud  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  ana  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  3.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Ey  &et: 
iHajesty's 


Uoyal 

ILetters  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  TRANSPARENT 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing:  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell. — Sold  by  BAR- 
R1TT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London  ; GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

fT^HE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

JL  these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  Tlic 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; orattheLiccn- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
1 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  ia  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  tiie  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  TnE  common 

FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

THE  validity  of  this  Patent  being;  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  nnd  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
he  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD,  KENT, 


:: 


THE  BUILDER. 


Building  ground  wanted,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  De  Beauvoir  Square,  Kings- 
land,  the  Southgate  or  Church  roads  preferred  ; or  near  the 
New  Victoria  Park  : 21  feet  frontage,  and  about  100  feet  in 
depth. — The  price  per  foot,  rental,  and  other  particulars,  to 
be  sent  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  G.  H.,  21,  Clifton-s'rcet, 
Finsbury-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  moderate  Terms,  about 

Twenty  Acres  of  eligible  Building  Land,  in  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Thames. 
It  will  be  let  in  one  or  in  several  lots,  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  detached  villas,  and  a plan  and  view  of  the  ground, 
as  laid  out,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MOFFATT,  Archi- 
tect, 20,  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  may  be  seen,  and  any 
further  particulars  obtained. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CO  N- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  re  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTVMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS. — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  nincty-si*  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


BE  SOLD  an  Ei^ht-roomed  or  a Six- 

roomed  House,  together  or  separate,  substantially 
built  and  well  tenanted. — Apply,  F.  G.,  14,  Allington-street, 
Pimlico. 


CARCASES. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLO,  Four  capital  Carcases, 

with  large  Gardens  detached,  situate  in  a highly 
respectable  and  well-formed  neighbourhood;  held  for  a term 
of  80  years,  at  a low  ground-rent. — For  further  particulars, 
apply' to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  Surveyors,  24, 
Moorgate-street,  Bank. 


\ NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary,  some  of  which  arc 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms.  &c.  Also  some  Vein,  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  Houses,  TO  BE 
SOLD  CHEAP,  under  peculiar  circumstances,. — Apply,  34, 
Cliicbester-place,  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  A good  Spring  Cart 
for  Sale,  cheap. 


WEST-END  BUSINESS. 

To  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  others  combining  the  different 

branches  in  house  repairs  generally. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  with  possession  at  Micbael- 

I mas,  a very  desirable  and  SNUG  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS  and  first-rate  Connection,  together  with  the 
STOCK,  which  has  been  kept  low  in  consequence  of  the 
present  proprietor  intending  leaving  from  .ill-health,  and 
having  property  in  the  country  requiring  his  attention.  The 
premises  arc  conveniently  situated,  with  front,  and  a back 
entrance  to  a mews.  The  present  proprietor  has  carried  on 
on  extensive  business,  combining  all  the  building  branches, 
plumbing,  painting,  Sec. ; and  any  party  purchasing  the 
above  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  present 
inen,  who  would  know  the  customers,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  business  has  been  carr  ied  on.  There  is  a most  excellent 
Dwelling  House,  recently  modernized  and  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  letting,  if  required,  to  advantage,  in  a 
respectable  {street  overlooking  Hyde  Park.  Rent  for  the 
whole,  100/.  per  annum,  on  a long  lease.  Any  industrious 
youDg  man  who  can  command  about  500/.  would  find  this  a 
chance  which  seldom  offers  to  realize  a future  independence, 
as  their  is  no  risk  of  bad  debts,  &c. — For  further  par- 
ticulars apnly  to  Messrs.  GALE  and  Co.,  Ironmongers,  &c., 
320,  Oxford-street,  near  Regent-street. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

NEW  ROAD. — Finely  sculptured  and  polished  Italian  and 
French  Marble  Chimney  Pieces,  Tazzas,  Mortars,  Wash- 
stands,  Tablets,  Pedestals,  Sec. 

MR.  T.  TIMS  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wills,  the  pr6prietor,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
preparatory  to  extensive  alterations  on  the  premises,  No.  21, 
corner  of  the  New  Road  and  Gower-strcct,  on  TUESDAY, 
August  4.  1816,  at  Twelve,  the  superior  manufactured 
Stock,  embracing  splendid  specimens  of  Statuary,  Bardilla, 
Jasper,  Black  and  Gold,  Rouge  lloyale,  St.  Annes,  Dove, 
Vein,  and  other  Marbles  skilfully  wrought  in  pure  Grecian, 
rich  Louis  Quatorze,  noble  architectural,  and  other  designs  : 
a carved  Monumental  Marble  Pedestal,  two  Portland  Stone 
ditto,  Vein  Marble  Tazza,  one  Composition  ditto,  Marble-top 
Washstands,  Monumental  Tablets,  Mortars,  &c.  Approved 
bills  at  three  months’  date  will  be  taken  of  purchasers  to  the 
amount  of  50/. — To  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to,  and  morn- 
ing of  sale,  nnd  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises,  and  at  Mr. 
TIMS’S  Offices,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  WELL  MANUFAC- 
TURED, AND  OF  FIRST  QUALITY. 

MR,  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  THURSDAY,  the  6th  of’ August,  at 
Twelve  o’clock,  at  Mr.  CLOTHIER'S  Marble  Works, 
Quickset-row,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square,  100  supe- 
rior Chimney-Pieces  in  statuary,  vein,  bardilla,  black,  black 
and  gold,  dove,  and  other  marbles  of  choice  character  and 
quality.  The  patterns  are  of  the  newest  design,  nnd  appro- 
priate to  drawing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  libraries,  bedrooms, 
Sec.  Mr.  H.  mERS,  in  offering  this  stock,  begs  to  assure 
his  friends,  the  manner  in  which  these  chimney-pieces  have 
been  got  up  as  regards  quality,  scantling,  and  workmanship, 
w ill  be  found  equal  to  any  house  in  London,  therefore  he  has 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  them,  and  will  be  happy  to 
receive  anv  commission  from  his  country  friends,  who  may 
be  unablc'to  attend  the  sale,  and  to  whom  every  facility  will 
be  offered  in  procuring  necessary  assistance  in  packing  and 
forwarding  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Catalogues  ircc. 
Approved  bills  at  three  months  to  purchasers  to  the  amount 
of  30/.— May  be  viewed  on  Wednesday  and  morning  of  sale, 
when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  or  at  Poland 
House,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


SUPERIOR  STOCK  of  Artificial  Stone,  Roman  Cement, 
Castings  in  Figures,  Vases,  Fountaius,  Architectural  Orna- 
ments, &c. ; some  Terra  Cottas,  highly  Grand  Scagliola 
Columns,  a selection  of  Prosser's  Patent  Porcelain  Flower 
Trays  and  Boxes  of  great  beauty,  and  numerous  miscella- 
neous items. 

Messrs,  rushworth  and  jarvis 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  in  the  Yard  of  the  Albion 
Wharf,  Holland-street  (Surrey),  foot  of  Blackfriars’  Bridge, 
on  TUESDAY,  August  4,  and  following  day,  the  valuable 
stock  of  Artificial  Stone  and  Roman  Cement,  Castings  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker  and  Co.,  the  original 
Patentees  of  Parker’s  Cement : the  figures  include  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  Diana  Borghcse,  life-size,  and  many  others 
from  the  Antique;  vases,  tazzas,  garden-pots,  fountains, 
pedestals,  Tudor  chimney- shafts,  consoles,  trusses,  terminal 
ornaments  for  gate  piers,  coats  of  arms,  a handsome  Gothic 
tomb,  and  many  architectural  ornaments  ; a very  valuable 
collection  of  Moulds  for  casting  in  plaster,  mastic,  and  Roman 
Cement,  especially  worthy  tbc  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  ; a quantity  of  terro-metallic  drain-pipes  and  paving 
tiles,  many  beautiful  specimens  of  porcelain  flower-trays  and 
boxes,  in  tiles  and  mosaic,  for  the  Conservatory,  prepared 
under  ProsBer’s  Patent ; some  vases  and  flower-baskets  in 
Coade’s  TcrraCotta,  a few  lots  of  Italian  marble,  and  various 
objects  of  utility  and  ornaments. — May  be  viewed  four  days 
prior  to  the  sale,  and  Catalogues  bad  on  the  premises,  and  of 
Messrs.  RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS,  Saville-xow,  and  19, 
Change-alley,  Cornhill. 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  SMALL 
CAPITALISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  brown  and  Roberts  have 

received  positive  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Mart,  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  at  Twelve  o’clock 
in  lots,  SEVENTEEN  brick-built  DWELLING-HOUSES, 
comprising  Nos.  23  to  39,  Sussex-road,  Coldbarbour-road, 
Brixton  ; held  for  about  Eighty  Years,  at  2/.  per  annum 
ground  rent  each  house.  Also  two  brick-built  Dwelling- 
kouaes,  with  gardens,  Nos.  ) and  2,  Sutlierlaud-terrace, 
Coldharbour-road  ; and  Four  Cottage  Residences,  with  gar- 
den, being  Nos.  18  and  21,  Park  Cottages,  Loughboro  ugh- 
park;  held  for  about  Eighty  Years,  at  moderate  ground 
rents.  May  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had  of 
Messrs.  JENKINSON,  Solicitors,  76,  Cannon-street ; at  the 
of  Messrs-  HENRY  BROWN,  and  T.  A.  RO- 
BERfS,  22,  Throgmorton  street. 


TO  STONE  MASONS  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  W.  BROWN  has  received  directions 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  on 
TUESDAY,  August  11th,  1846,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  the 
valuable  stock  in  trade  of  the  late  Mr.  JAMES  FRY,  Marble 
and  Stone-mason,  Great  Bcrkhamsted,  Herts,  comprising 
about  250  feet,  cube,  of  Portland,  Hare-hill,  and  Bath-block, 
several  blocks  of  Caen  stone,  100  feet  of  York  Landing, 
2,000  feet  of  York  paving,  450  feet  of  York  slab,  York  steps, 
coping  and  channelling,  several  York  stone  sinks,  &c.,  200 
feet  of  Hare-hill  slab  and  landings,  Portland  sills,  shelves, 
steps,  and  plinths  ; several  Portland  and  York  moulded  box 
chimncy-picccs  complete,  twenty  Portland  head,  body,  and 
foot  stones,  35  feet  of  fire  stone  slab;  a handsome  statuary 
marble  chimney-piece  complete,  several  other  finished  marble 
chimney-pieces  ; various  pieces  of  marble  slab  and  slips,  and 
many  other  items  of  stock  ; also  several  Portland  saws  and 
frames,  Bath-stone  cross  cut,  and  turning  saws,  pulleys,  and 
ropes,  stone  truck,  screw  jack,  wheelbarrow,  turning  lathe, 
pair  of  screws,  and  a general  assortment  of  working  tools  ; 
100  feet  of  3-inch  deal  plank,  quantity  of  moulds,  Sec.,  which 
will  be  fully  described  in  catalogue,  to  be  had  ten  days  prior 
to  the  Sale.  May  be  viewed  on  the  day  previous  and  morning 
of  Sale,  and  catalogues  liad  at  the  White  Lion,  Paddington  ; 
Essex  Arms,  Watford  ; White  Hart,  St.  Albans  ; Rose  and 
Crown,  Hcinpstcd ; Swan,  Leighton  Buzzard;  George  Inns, 
Chcsham  and  Aylesbury ; on  the  premises  ; and  at  the  offices 
of  Mr.  W.  BROWN,  Land  Agent,  Tring. 

N.B.  A most  desirable  opportunity  presents  itself  to  a 
person  in  the  trade  to  succeed  to  the  above  business. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  No.  II.,  price  3s. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS;  being  a Series 

of  Examples  of  enriched  Details  and  Accessories  of 
the  Architecture  of  Great  Britain,  drawn  from  existing  au- 
thorities, by  James  K.  Colling,  Architect. 

The  work  will  he  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  con- 
taining five  royal  4 to.  plates,  plain,  or  four  when  the  exam- 
ples are  coloured.  The  price  of  each  part  3s. 

George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.,  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
and  Railways.  Bv  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

*,*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  tbeirsets. 
London  : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


GOTHICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Day  is  Published,  No.  26,  royal  4to.,  price  2s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK  Ar- 
chitecture ; illustrated  by  Drawings  made  from 
actual  measurement  of  existing  examples  throughout  Eng- 
land, nnd  carefully  delineated  to  scale.  Ry  RAPHAEL  and 
J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects,  II,  Bcaufort-build- 
ings,  Strand. 

Review. — “ This  is  essentially  a practical  work,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor,  the  amateur,  and 
the  workman.  The  engravings  are  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  the  mouldings  and  outlines  sharp,  and  so  well  defined, 
that  any  work  may  be  executed  from  them.” — Era. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

Just  published,  price  /»•  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SONS,  Papier 
Machc  Works,  49  and  50,  Ratbbone-placc,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  Tlie 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, 
arc  ready  for  sale. 


COMPLETION  OF  PESCHEL’S  PHYSICS. 

On  Friday,  August  7th.  will  be  published,  in  two  vols.,  fcp. 
8vo.,  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts, 

Elements  of  physics.  — Part  ir„ 

Imponderable  Bodies  — Light,  Heat,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  and  F.lectro-Dynamics.  By  C.  F.  PESCHKL, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST. 

Vol.  I.  contains  “The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies," 
7s.  fid. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

RAILWAY  CURVES.— TO  ENGINEERS. 

Price  5s  , lithographed  for  post. 

A COMPLETE  and  much-improved  SYS- 
TEM of  SETTING  OUT  RAILWAY  CURVES: 
at  once  concise,  expeditious,  practical,  and  accurate.  Will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  order,  containing  a remittance, 
addressed  to  the  Author,  GEORGE  HEALD,  Railway-office, 
Fisher-street,  Carlisle. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

rpHE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

I literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightceu-pencc  only. 


FOR  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER'S 

PRICE  BOOK,  cr  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  BuildiDgs.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row;  Simt- 
k 1 n and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  [copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“ No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  1 Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aria's 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  k CO.  have  removed 

their  Architectural  and  Engineering  Business  from 
Great  Itusscll-strcet  to  193,  STRAND,  opposite  St.  Cle- 
ment’s Church.  Among  many  thousand  works  will  be  found 
the  following,  indispensable  to  the  Architect,  Engineer, 
Builder,  and  Student. 

PRACTICAL  CARPENTRY,  an  entirely  new  Work, 
with  nearly  200  large  Plates  of  the  most  scientific  Roofs  in 
the  world,  all  measured  and  figured.  With  Two  Vols.  of 
Text.  4/.  4s. 

VENICE.— Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details,  of 
the  noble  Street-Architecture  of  Venice.  Near  200  Plates. 
12/. 

ROME.— Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  aud  Details,  of  the 
Street- Architecture  of  Rome,  uniform  with  Venice.  (>/.  l6s.  fid. 

PARIS. — Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details,  of  the 
Street-Architecture  of  Paris.  Two  Vols.  hi.  15s.  fid. 

LONDON.— Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details,  of 
a Series  of  Designs,  for  the  Street- Architecture  of  London, 
is  now  preparing  by  J.  W.  & Co.,  at  4s.  per  Monthly  Num- 
ber ; and  in  order  to  give  the  Profession  an  advantage,  all 
who  send  their  names  direct  to  J.  W.  and  Co.  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  September,  will  receive  it  regularly  at  3s.,  and  the 
price  so  continued  to  the  end. 

NEW  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

On  the  15th  of  August  will  be  published, 

THE  ENGINEER’S  MANUAL  of  Railway  Surveying 
and  Levelling,  an  original  work,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
Practical  Demonstrations  by  an  Engineer  of  Twenty  Years 
Practice,  8vo.,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Now  Ready. 

RAILWAY  PRACTICE  ; near  Eighty  Steel-plates  of 
most  Important  Works,  Specifications,  Estimates,  &c., 
large  4to.,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

On  the  10th  of  August  will  bo  ready,  the  most  Complete 
Series  of  Tables  yet  Published,  namely— 
COMPREHENSIVE  TABLES  for  the  Calculation  of 
Earth  Work,  having  at  one  view  and  with  one-half  the 
figures  hitherto  employed,  the  accurate  results  to  80  feet, 
preceded  by  a Practical  Treatise  on  Earthwork  in  general, 
by  E.  G.  HUGHES,  Civil  Engineer,  together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, small  4to.,  handsome  in  cloth,  30s. 

The  APPENDIX  can  be  had  separate  for  10s.  6d.  It  con- 
tains the  calcula  ions  from  50  to  80  feet ; and  all  who  have 
McNeill’s,  and  other  works  on  the  subject,  should  purchase 
this  to  complete  them. 

N.B.  All  Contractors,  Engineers,  and  Builders,  should 
order  this  Work. 
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London:  Pi 

Pcntonville,  in  the  County  of  Mi 
of  J.  *:  II.  Cox,  Brothcri,  74  & Ta,  G 

Fields,  in  the  l’arish  of  St.  Gilcs-iu-l  , „ 

and  published  by  the  said  Cuaklbs  WvMiS.it  the  office  of  " I'd 
Uuilokb,”  2,  Vork-trcet,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  San 
Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  1,  1346. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

. . SITUATION  by  a young  gentleman  who1  can  give 

satisfactory  reference  and  shew  specimens  of  his  drawing.  - 


w 


Church- r 


ington. 


WANTED  immediately,  a thoroughly 

competent  Clerk  of  Works,  to  superintend  the 
Erection  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Salary,  five  guineas  per  week,  and  Ibe  fare,  per  packet,  both 
to  Jamaica  and  back  to  England.— The  most  unexception- 
able references,  as  to  character  and  ability,  arc  indispensable. 
—Address,  J.  HARRIS,  Engineer,  Han  well,  Middlesex. 

5th  August,  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  by  a Builder,  a Thoroughly 

experienced  Clerk,  who  must  be  well  versed  in 
Measuring  all  kinds  of  Artificers’  work  and  taking  off  Quan- 
tities from  Drawings.  Also  in  the  same  establishment,  a 
Junior  Clerk,  who  must  be  a good  penman  and  quick  and 
correct  at  figures.  None  but  those  brought  up  in  a Builder’s 
or  Surveyor’s  Office  need  apply.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  full 
particulars  of  qualifications,  to  A.  Z.,  Masons’  Hall,  Basing- 
hall-street. 

ARTICLED  PUPIL. 

A SURVEYOR  and  ESTATE  AGENT 

lias  a good  opening  for  a Pupil;  the  Parents  i. . 
Guardians  of  a well-educated  Youth,  between  Fifteen  and 
Sixteen  years  of  Age,  would  find  this  worthy  their  attention, 
as  the  Advertiser  could  ensure  permanent  Employment  when 
the  term  of  Five  Years  is  expired  (or  a Share).  Premium, 
100/.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.,  68,  Chancery-lane. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  Person  is  now  open 

to  an  engagement  either  permanently  or  occasionally. 
He  has  had  extensive  practice  in  surveying,  superintending, 
and  the  routine  of  builders’  accounts,  and  can  be  well  recom- 
mended.— Address,  post-paid,  to  B.  C.,  Messrs.  Watts  and 
Co.,  Outfitters,  Vauxhall,  Surrey,  near  the  turnpike  gate. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  Aged  Eighteen,  wishes 

to  article  himself  for  Three  Years  to  any  Respectable 
Carpenter  or  Builder ; he  has  served  Three  Years  to  the  above 
trade,  and  can  have  an  unexceptionable  character. — Address 
to  F.  K.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strcet, 
Covent  Garden. 


A DOUCEUR  will  be  given  to  any  person 

who  will  procure  for  the  Advcrtizer  an  APPOINT- 
MENT as  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAILWAY  or  other 
works  on  the  Continent.  Reference  as  to  ability  and 
character  will  be  given  to  an  eminent  Architect  of  London, 
with  whom  the  Advertiser  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years. — Address,  post-paid,  to  Mr,  RICHARDS,  No.  6, 
ChurcU-utreet,  Waterloo-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth  are  desirous  of 

placing  him  as  an  in-door  apprentice  to  a Carpenter 
and  Joiner,  either  in  town  or  in  the  country. — Address,  post- 
paid, to  M.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  upholsterer,  22,  Frederick- 
street,  Gray’s  Inn-road. 


FOREMAN  TO  MASONS. 

A CLEVER,  active,  improving  Young  Man, 

accustomed  to  make  working  drawings,  having  some 
practical  knowledge  of  carving  and  letter-cutting,  and  of 
strict  moral  character,  may  hear  of  a good  situation  (if  ap- 
proved), by  application,  stating  age,  references,  &c.  addressed 
to  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  Leicester. 

N.B.  A decidedly  religious  man  would  be  preferred. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AN  Experienced  Person  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a SITUATION  as  Managing  Man,  or  Fore- 
man. and  can  have  first-rate  recommendations.  Address, 
G.  H.,  2,  Warwick-stfeet,  Pimlico. 

N.B. — The  Advertiser  has  no  objection  to  the  country,  if 
required. 


SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  PLOTTING, 
SECTIONS,  &c. 

SURVEYING  of  every  kind,  Levelling, 

use  of  the  Theodolite,  and  all  other  Instruments, 
practically  Taught,  on  an  actual  survey  now  in  progress  for 
a corporate  body,  by  the  Advcrtizer.  Terms,  until  proficiency 
is  attained,  Three  Guineas.  Respectable  references  given. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  G.  T.,  2,  Grafton-place,  Euston-squarc. 


PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS,  LAND  SURVEYING, 
LEVELLING.  &c. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  wishing  fo  be 

instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics that  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Construc- 
tive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  thoso 
branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons  by  WILLIAM  TURN- 
BULL.  at  27,  Whiskin-street,  Clcrkenwcll,  where  terms  and 
particulars  may  be  had  on  application . 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
319  Wood  Engravings,  27s.,  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigatien, 
and  Railways.  By  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

*,*  Subscribers  are  requested  tocomplete  their  sets. 
London  : Longman,  Beown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


BA  I LAVA  Y CURVES.— TO  ENGINEERS. 

Price  5s.,  lithographed  for  post. 

A COMPLETE  and  much-improved  SYS- 
TEM of  SETTING  OUT  RAILWAY  CURVES; 
at  once  concise,  expeditious,  practical,  and  accurate.  'Will 
be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  order,  containing  a remittance, 
addressed  to  the  Author,  GEORGE  HEALD,  Railway-office, 
Fisher-street,  Carlisle. 


FOR  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  <t  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work  ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  aud  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Patcrnostcr-row;  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan.  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SONS,  Papier 
Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  ol'  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  go,  >ds,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and  gilder, 
arc  ready  for  sale. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAAV  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  id.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strect,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteeu-pcnce  only. 


T 


HE  1?  AT  ENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

'■>  pwMUljed  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
liujia  vi  all  new  FA'FEMTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions.  Illustrated  "copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“ No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  ‘ Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aria’s 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Hungerford  Union 

are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erection 
of  a Workhouse  at  Hungetford,  Berks.  The  Drawings, 
Specification,  and  Conditions,  may  be  sceu  on  application  to 
Mr.  FODEN,  the  Architect,  No.  12,  North-place,  Gray’s 
Inn-road,  London.  The  quantities  will  be  taken  out  and 
ready  for  delivery  by  the  lgth  of  August,  to  parties  who  may 
apply  on  or  before  the  12th  of  August,  and  pay  One  Guinea 
for  a copy  of  them.  The  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  iho 
Board  Room  at  Hungerford,  before  Ten  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  26th  of  August  next;  after  which  hour  no  tender 
will  be  received.  The  guaWlians  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Board, 

Ramsbury,  18th  July,  1846.  WM.  ROWLAND,  Clerk. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BRICKLAYERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Hamlets’ — 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets’ (excluding  St.  Katharine’s  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at 
their  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  lltli  day  of  August 
next,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office  of 
Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie-strcet,  Goodman’s-fields,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (sealed  up)  from  any  persoos  or 
person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  works  necessary 
in  extending  the  sewer  from  Butcher-row  along  White  Horse 
Street  and  Salmon’s  Lane,  being  a length  of  1,800  feet  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Ratcliff.  A plan  and  specifi- 
cation of  the  said  works,  with  the  forms  of  tender,  may  be  in- 
spected at  the  Office  of  Sewers,  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
Eleven  and  Four  o’clock. 

The  contractor  will  be  required  to  sign  a provisional  agree- 
ment to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  said  contract,  and  to 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become 
bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
said  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be  borne  by  the 
Commissioners:  no  tender  will  be  received  after  the  hour  of 
meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tendering,  or  some 
person  duly  authorized,  attend  on  his  behalf  to  answer  when 
called  upon.  Dated  this  29th  day  of  July,  1846. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  tender. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. —WANTED  DE- 
SIGNS for  a range  of  Associative  Buildings,  to  be 
placed  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  the  central  building  to  con- 
sist of  a spacious  dining-room,  above  which  there  is  to  be  a 
library  and  reading-room  nnd  behind  a large  kitchen.  The 
two  horns  of  the  crescent  to  be  formed  by  three  to  five  hun- 
dred habitations,  each  of  which  is  to  communicate  with  the 
central  building  by  a covered  way.  School-rooms  to  be  placed 
contiguous  or  very  near  to  the  crescent,  and  workshops  at  a 
short  distance.  The  designs  to  be  sent  in  by  September 
12;  the  Advertiser,  not  undertaking  in  the  first  instance  to 
employ  professionally  the  Architect  whose  design  is  selected, 
but  to  pay  a small  premium,  has  the  privilege  of  retaining 
the  design.— For  further  particulars,  applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr,  HILL,  at  the  office  of  the  National  Land  and  Build- 
ing Association,  No.  2,  BarticH’s-buildings,  Holboin-liill, 
London, 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  arc  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
atrect  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,’  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  WABBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carrvwith  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hilt  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’ s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beaufy  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  bo  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Wilbank-street,  Westminster, 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3j  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  1 4 square  yards  of  stucco.— Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

BENSON,  LOGAN,  and  CO.’S  PATENT 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.  — Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn,  are: — 

1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly.— “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

6thly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting.  , , 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  arc  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 
I Os.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Furlhcr  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  oi  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  wilh  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
Severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  lustruc- 
tions  for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement' 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
S,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotberhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithc. 

~\\J  ILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

V T of  Rath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON'S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from 'the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  tliq  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation-  1(  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate;  2s)  per  bushel,  delivered  free  wifhln 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &> 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light' 
ness,  durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  he  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART, 
Canning-placc,  Liverpool. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA 

TENT  GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOUEWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

All  C II  I T E C T S,  SURVEYOR  S, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  he  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MACHINERY. 
SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpiMBERofany  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  arc  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  Us  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Compnny  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  arc  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  tbeir  support. 


;AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

LWA  YS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

. SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
“ 2 8qrt8,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
h «■  j inch  to  U inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


A 


LWA  YS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSIANG’S, 

__  SOUTH WARK- BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  l)pper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hv.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-strect,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  gencrai,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terpi8  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  & c. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wjiarf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THp  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I Lave 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

"The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tartli.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white antin  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“ After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

“ I have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  duriug 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small,  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  (appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM. " 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Brands  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 

“ Sir, — Wc  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ Wc  are  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

" Wc  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  Wc  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  are  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

TJUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

JL  bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Dike- 
wise  Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  BUILDER, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  It.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-strcet,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread's  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  7d.  lid.  Is.  id.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 0 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6r.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6di.,  7d.,S<l.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  Cs.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Ilenly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

6l.  6 1.  15s.  61.  5s.  61,  1 0s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  ggeat  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  ally  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridgc  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  I’ILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  Gd.  per 
ton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IN  consequence  of  many  complaints  having 

been  made  to  the  Company,  by  Architects,  of  u spurious 
material  having  been  used  in  the  execution  of  Works  where 
the  Seyssel  Asphalte had  been  specifiedfor,  the  Directors, 
with  a view  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  such  specification, 
have  authorized  CERTIFICATES  to  be  granted  to  Builders 
where  the 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE 

has  been  used.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  use  of  the 
Genuine  Article,  Architects  and  others  are  recommended  to 
insert  in  their  specifications  the  “Seyssel  Alphalte,  Cla- 
ridge’s  Patent,”  and  not  merely  “Asphaltc,”  or  “Bitu- 
meu,”  as  in  many  cases  where  these  terms  have  been  used, 
gas-tar  and  other  worthless  and  offensive  compositions  have 
been  introduced.  I.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Stangate,  near  Westminster  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company. 
Bridge,  Jan.,  1845. 

Books  of  Instructions  for  Use  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  and  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country, 
price  is. 

*»*  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  above  advertisement,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  that  in  certain  works  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  CURTIS,  builders,  of  Stratford,  a spurious  material 
has  been  used  by  them,  contrary  to  the  specifications,  which 
expressly  mentioned,  that  “ Claridge’s  Asphalte”  was  to 
be  used. 

Also  in  the  case  of  a work  at  Lewisham  executed  by  Messrs. 
ROBERT  and  DANIEL  Y’OUNG,  of  10,  Crown-row, 
Wal worth-road,  where  Seyssel  Asphalte  was  specified  for,  a 
spurious  article  was  nevertheless  laid  down  by  them. 


tty  |f)cr 
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BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 


WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 


THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

PIERCE  and  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegant 
STO  VE  GRATES,  with  FENDERS  and  FIRE-IRONS,  en  suite  from  the  most  recherche  designs ; just  completed 
in  the  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  their  much-improved 

RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 


These  Grates  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  a cheerful  fire  with  a clean  hearth 
diffuse  a genial  warmth  throughout  the  apartment,  retain  the  heat  many  hours  after  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  and  are  adapted 
for  general  use.  P.  & K.  being  the  sole  manufacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  a select  style  with  first-rate  workmanship 

They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  HEATING  BY'  HOT  WATER  through  large  pipes’ 
combining  WARM’l  H WITH  VENTILATION  ; being  the  most  healthy,  simple,  and  economical  mode  that  can  be 
adopted  for  warming  Mansions,  Halls,  Churches,  or  other  large  Buildings  ; possessing  also  the  important  advantage  of  safety 
from  fire,  and  freedom  from  dust  or  smell ; and  is  so  arranged  as  to  warm  the  entire  of  a large  mansion  from  one  moderate 
fire,  without  excluding  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Grates. 

Grates  expressly  made  to  cure  Smoky  Chimneys  ; references  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 

KITCHENS,  LAUNDRIES,  BREW-HOUSES,  &c.,  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges 
Ovens,  Coppers,  Hot  Hearths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

BATHS  of  every  description,  comprising  the  Warm,  Cold,  Vapour,  Shower,  Douche,  Fumigating,  Hip,  and  Sponging 
m great  variety,  both  portable  and  otherwise.  1 ° 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


“ Royal  Exchange.— Among  the  useful  additions  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitable-looking,  yet 
really  Elegant  Stove  Grates,  that  have  been  fitted  up  by  Pierce  and  Kollc  of  Jcrmyn-strcet.  To  judge  from  the  very 
powerful  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fires,  these  Grates  appear  to  combine  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  the 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  healthful  ventilation  of  the  open  fire.  These  Stove-Grates,  with  their  massive  fenders,  are  reallv 
ornaments  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  Pierce  and  Kollc.”—  Morning  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1844.  Sec  also 
the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1345. 

“ Fine  Akts  as  applied  to  Grates.— A few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  generally  had  been  done  at  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  their 
share  of  praise.  They  were  from  the  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Kollc,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid  works  for 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  for  his  new  mansion  at  Worslcy  Hall,  which  is  now  near 
completion  ; for  Crewe  Hall,  the  scat  of  Lord  Crewe,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture  in  this  country  ; and  also  for  Merivale  Had  and  Coolhurst,  in  .Sussex  ; and  moreover  for  the  banqueting-room  of 
Beaufort  House.  All  these  Grates  exhibit  a correct  taste,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Manufacturers  to  find  that 
Artists  of  unquestionable  talent  and  standing  have  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  be  wished  that  such  exquisite 
works  of  art  were  generally  exhibited  for  awhile,  or  ably  lithographed,  that  the  Public  might  possess  some  more  accurate 
and  detailed  notion  than  the  pen  is  capable  of  affording.”— jlformng  Post,  April  23, 1815.  See  also  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1815. 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


THE  TAZffHlX.XBATCOia’  IP.ON  WOBK3, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECT  b,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-lltONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  nnd  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Tabic,  comprising  Disli  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epcrgnes,  Ac.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thcrmio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY',  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


MIXED,  Is.  per  lb.  Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto.  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Featlier-drcsscrs  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING, 

tty  m-  /Hafpfity's 


Lioyal  Urttcro  patent. 


McNEILL  anil  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

1 only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FQSL  ROOPINC 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  & c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 


And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaud  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  lias  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  13  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  D1REJ1  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs,  ihey 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


/CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 
V J North  Row,  North  Audlcy-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
T^c  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD.  beg,  most  re 
spectfully  to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  8tore-r°°"13  ™J 
depositing  furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that 
the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all 
articles,  and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  warerooms  ; and 
the  moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience,  is  con- 

Miler.'dily  li-s.  than  similar  establishments  in  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MERCHANTS,  SLATE  MER- 
CHANTS, COAL  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a WHARF  and  HOUbE 

near  Waterloo-bridec,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth.— 

For  address,  apply  to  MR.  DRUCE,  at  the  “Feathers,” 

Commercial-road.  


ITURSr  RATE  FREE  PU1SL1C  HOUSE 

' TO  LET,  with  very  peculiar  advantages,  lease 
direct  from  the  freeholder.  ' No  person  need  apply  excep  t 
they  thoroughly  understand  the  business,  and  have  command 
of  capital.— Apply  to  Mr.  A.  ASHP1TEL,  Architect,  5, 
Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street. _ 


EXTENSIVE  and  most  desirable  Premises 
TO  BE  LET,  fo*  « LONG  TERM,  situate  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Riahopsgatc-street  Without,  with  di- 
rect communication  thereto,  eligible  and  available  for  build- 
ing upon,  or  any  purpose.  Terms  and  Particulars  to  be  had 
by  applying  to  Mr.  G.  H.  SIMMONDS.  Surveyor  No.  7. 
Great  Alie-street,  Goodman’s  Fields,  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  and  Four,  where  a Plan  of  the  Premises  may  be  seen. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  " 

TO  BE  LET,  on  moderate  Terms,  about 

Twenty  Acres  of  eligible  Building  Land,  in  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Thames. 
It  will  lie  let  in  one  or  in  several  lots,  adapted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  detached  villas,  and  a plan  and  view  of  the  ground, 
as  laid  out,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  MOFFATT.  Archi- 
tect, 20,  Spring  Gardens,  where  they  may  be  aecn,  and  any 
further  particulars  obtained. 


EAST  COWES  PARK,  ADJOINING  OSBORNE  PARK. 
Her  Maiestv’s  Marine  Residence,  Isleof  Wight. 

Building  ground  to  be  let, 

for  800  years,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot  frontage,  324  feet 
deep,  opening  into  a Botanic  Garden  ot  22  acres ; roads 
66  feet  wide,  and  several  miles  of  iron  railing  have  been 
lixed.  Advances,  if  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  H.  WEB- 
BER,  Solicitor,  3,  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square  • ~ ** 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAPER  STAINERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
An  entire  new  stock,  comprising  upwards  of  5,000  pieces  of 
PAPER-HANGINGS,  about  60  sets  of  Printing  Blocks, 
Tables,  Rollers,  Sieves,  Ac.,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
prietor’s relinquishing  the  business,  for  unreserved  sale. 

Tt/TR.  BRAY.Jun.,  has  been  instructed  by 
I VI  a highly  respectable  firm  to  SELL  at  his  rooms, 
No.  259,  High  Holborn,  on  WEDNESDAY,  August  12th, 
1846  at  Twelve  o’clock,  without  the  least  reserve,  a valu- 
able stock  of  PAPER-HANGINGS,  of  elegant  design,  com- 
prising rich  satins  and  embossed  ditto,  blended  parlour  and 
bedroom  papers,  Elizabethans,  library,  Gothic,  anil  other 
siaircasc  papers,  bordcrings,  Ac.  Also  a small  plant  of 
a paper  staicer. — Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
free  ofexpeose,  and  the  property  may  be  viewed  at  the  rooms 
as  above  one  day  previously  to  the  sale. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  bis 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  7d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


ir 


CIIAS.  \VM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  - 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins-  j 
bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 

securely  packed  for  thecountry. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  building. 


Mi 
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. JAS.  BANTING,  Solicitor,  5,  Stanley-place,  Padding- 
; and  of  East  Cowes  Park  Estate  Office. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! I com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
\y.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s- villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park.  

TO  BUILDERS. — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen  a- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

OLD  BUILDING  MATERIALS  FOR  SALE. 

A quantity  of  SLATES,  HA  FT  S,  JOlSlS, 

Ac.,  and  some  capital  OAK  PILLARS. — Apply  to 
MR.  MARSH,  Fitzroy-markct,  Tottenham  Court-road. 

CARCASES. -TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Four  Capital  Carcases 

with  large  gardens  attached.  aituate  in  a highly  re- 
spectable and  well-formed  neighbourhood,  held  for  a term  of 
Eighty  Years  at  a low  ground  ren'.  — For  particulars,  apply 
--  ' ’tnnniTs  »nrl  HORV  Audio neers,  24,  Moor- 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country.—  A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


H 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  1 0 per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London.— JOHNSON  aDd  PASK,  Makers. 


GLASS. — No  Advance  in  Price.  Any 

quantity  supplied  IMMEDIATELY. 

Apply  to  WINCH  & CO.,  15,  High-road,  Knightsbridge. 


STAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORREST,  19,  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed.  


to  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY 
gate-street,  Bank. 


BL 


IU1LDING  LAND  to  be  LET  or  SOLD 

i the  Calverley  Estate,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS, 

Kent;  thirty-five  miles  from  London. — The  building  land 
on  this  estate  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells  for  about  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  towards  Woodsgate  and  Hastings.  It  will  be  let  on 
leases  for  100  years,  or  the  Freeholds  will  be  sold  for  the 
erection  of  detached  Villas,  in  plots  or  fields  of  1,  4,  7.  13,  50 
acres  or  more,  commanding  extensive  views  of  picturesque 
beauty  ; the  extent  and  rent  or  price  of  the  several  plots 
varying  with  their  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  town 
and  other  local  circumstances.  Persons  building  on  this 
estate  will  be  allowed  to  take  free  stone,  gratis,  from  the  Cal- 
vcrley  Quarry,  which  is  the  only  quarry  in  Kent  or  Sussex 
mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report,  with  reference  to 
the  selection  of  stone  for  building  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Calverley  building  stone  can  be  worked  as  cheaply 
and  easily  as  Bath  stone,  and  cheaper  than  Portland  stone  ; 
and  it  is  handsomer,  more  weather  proof  and  durable  than 
either.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  Ire  used  extensively  at 
and  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  erection  of  two  churches 
(Trinity  and  Christ  Church),  the  Catholic  Chapel,  the  In- 
firmary, the  Victoria  School  (of  which  the  first  stone  w as  laid 
by  her  Majesty),  the  Calverley  Hotel,  the  Camden  Hotel,  tlie 

Town  Hall,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  above  100  houses, 

of  which  many  are  detached  villas  and  gentlemen's  resi- 
dences. Many  of  those  buildings,  public  and  private,  were 
erected  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  Dceimus  Burton,' No.  6,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  to 
whom  reference  may  be  made. 

The  journey  from  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
may  be  made  in  1 hour  and  22  minutes,  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Tunbridge  Wells,  adjoining  to  the  Calverley  Stone 
Quarry  and  Water  Works.  Tunbridge  Wells  has  also  direct 
and  rapid  communication,  by  railway,  with  Maidstone,  Can- 
terbury, Folkstone,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Brighton  ; 
and  the  new  railway  now  in  progress  from  Tunbridge  Wells 
to  St.  Leonard’s,  Hastings,  and  Rye,  will  bring  those  towns 
within  the  distance  of  one  hour’s  journey. — For  further  par- 
ticular*, and  for  inspection  of  the  map,  and  to  view  the  lands, 
apply  to  Mr.  GEORGE  ROBINSON,  No.  6,  Calverley 
Promenade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


SHEET  and  CROWN  GLASS  for  HOR- 
TICULTURAL PURPOSES,  at  the  most  moderate 
prices,  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holborn. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  Sheet  and 

Crown  Window  Glass,  Coloured  and  Painted  Glass, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S, 
Window  Glass  Warehouse,  89,  High  Holborn.— Lists  of  the 
reduced  prices  forwarded  free  on  application. 


Plate  glass  for  skylights  and 

CONSERVATORIES.— ALFRED  GOSLETT,  plate 
glass  agent,  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the  Public  generally, 
that  he  has  on  consignment  a large  quantity  of  thick  slips  of 
Plate  Glass,  ranging  from  4 to  12  inches  wide,  suitable  for 
glazing  skylights  and  conservatories,  at  very  reduced  prices. 
—26,  Soho-square. 


STRONG  SHEET  GLASS.—  HETLEY 

and  Co.,  beg  to  inform  Builders,  Glaziers,  Ac.,  that 
they  have  at  present  on  hand,  a large  quantity  of  16  oz. 
sheet;  suitable  for  skylights,  conservatories,  Ac.,  in  100  feet 
boxes;  sizes  9 by  7 to  20  by  14.  Net  price  3d.,  3id.,  and  Id. 
per  foot. — 35,  Soho-square,  August  1. 


Glass  shades.- 

of  CLi 


For  the  Preservation 
CLOCKS,  ALABASTER  ORNAMENTS,  WAX 
FLOWERS,  or  any  other  articles  which  may  be  spoiled  by 
dust  or  flies,  arc  sinoe  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  sold 
at  very  reduced  prices  at  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON’S 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Glass  Shade  Warehouse,  89,  High 
Holborn. 


COLOURED  GLASS  for  WINDOWS. 

—CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON,  89,  High  Holborn, 
beg  to  notify  that  they  are  now  able  to  supply  COLOURED 
GLASS  at  prices  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  make  it  available 
for  many  purposes  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  its  expense.  They  have  always  on 
hand  the  largest  variety  of  colours  which  can  be  obtained, 
of  which  they  invite  an  inspection. — Lists  of  prices  may  be 
had  upon  application. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  Ac.,  may  he  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  200  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4 Jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot  ; ditto,  lC  oz. 
coarse,  5jd. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  $d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glrss. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d.  ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s.  ; lead  colour, 
21s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42e.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
3is.  complete;  J-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  becr-macbines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London,— Established  up- 
wards of  JO  years, 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Work*  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  fid.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  5d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Ac.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  „ , 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


Marble.— l.  bozzoni,  of  car- 

RARA,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  sculptors,  sta- 
tuaries, and  others  to  a cargo  of  marble  just  arrived,  per  the 
“Peter  Sesin,”  ex  Leghorn,  consisting  of  statuary,  vein, 
and  Sicilian  of  the  first  quality  and  large  dimensions.— For 
prices  thereof,  and  to  inspect  the  same,  apply  to  JOHN 
ROGERSON,  Victoria  Wharf,  near  the  wooden  budge, 
Pimlico. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 
Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  inay  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allcmagnc  Quarries,  and  of  • 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execote  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Chcapstde, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO- ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects,  Ac.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  m all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  Ac. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 

Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 

mCH*IMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upward*. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE.  Ac. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marblc-wharf, 
Bclvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 

ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion, 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bndge.  Wyatt,  Farker' 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  const- 
derably  reduced  in  price.  - . 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  iurni* 
ture,  slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  Ac. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 
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ul-ildeh  2,  Jork-mcet,  Colent  Garden,  in  the  Pariah  of  Saint 

Paul,  CoTcnt*(iardcu,  ill  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  8, 1846, 
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ADVIiRTISEMErilTS. 

WANTED  an  Ir-Joor  Apprentice  to  a 

Carpenter  and  Sash  Maker.  A premium  required. 
— Apply,  J,  8.,  38,  Bedford-place,  Southwark-bridgc-road. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder's  Office,  a Young 

Man  who  has  a general  knowledge  of  drawing, 
and  can  trace  well,  to  take  charge  (only)  of  Drawings  and 
Specifications.  Salary  moderate. — Address  to  C.  D.,  at 
Mr.  Taylor’s,  27,  Gloucester-street,  Queen-square. 


• TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  work  as 

Joiner.  Wages  no  object.  Possesses  sufficient  stock 
of  tools.— Address  F.  K.,  No,  21,  Little  Marylebone-street, 
High-street,  Marylebone. 

to  civ i lTe NGINEE RS,  &c. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  considerable  Expe- 
rience in  his  profession,  and  who  is  a good  Mathe- 
matician and  Draughtsman,  is  desirous  of  an  Engagement. 
— Address  M.  N.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect, 
Covcnt  Garden. 


AN  Architectural  Draughtsman  Wanted,  in 
an  office  in  a Provincial  City,  j one  who  is  accustomed 
to  town  surveying  and  mapping  would  be  preferred. — 
Address,  stating  salary,  qualifications,  and  references,  to 
M.  G.,  at  Messrs.  Cox  and  Jones,  Stationers,  18,  High  Hoi- 
born,  London. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connection,  wishes  for  an  engagement  as  surveyor  and 
leveller  on  a line  of  railway,  or  in  an  engineer’s,  surveyor’s, 
architect’s,  or  builder’s  office.  Is  proficient  in  plotting, 
mapping,  estimating,  &c.,  and  has  had  good  experience  in 
the  erection  of  buildings.— Address  to  A.  B.,  office  of  1 ‘ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AN  experienced  person,  who  has  for  many 
years  conducted  the  business  of  a Builder  in  an  ex- 
tensive way  in  all  its  branches.  He  is  thoroughly  proficient 
in  book-keeping,  surveying,  measuring,  estimating,  or  super- 
intending and  directing  any  artificer’s  work  in  the  building 
business.  Would  be  glad  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
any  gentleman  who  may  require  assistance.  Unexceptionable 


Young  gentlemen  wishing  to  i,e 

instructed  in  those  departments  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics that  find  their  applications  to  Architecture,  Construc- 
tive Carpentry,  Engineering,  Land-surveying,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  &c.,  are  most  respectfully  informed,  that  those 
branches  are  taught  in  private  lessons'by  WILLIAM  TURN- 
BULL,  at  27,  Whiskin-strect,  Clerkenwell,  where  terms  and 
particulars  maybe  had  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTNER.  WANTED. — An  opportunity 

now  offers  to  become  a Partner  in  a genaine  old- 
established  business  in  a county  town  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  to  the  retirement  of  the  present  proprietor. 
—Apply  to  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  15  Years’ 

practice,  is  open  to  an  engagement : Salary,  Three 
Guineas  per  week.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.  C.,’ office  of 
“The  Builder,”  2,  Y'ork-street,  Covent  Garden. 


Architectural  subjects  (out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street.  Pentonvillc. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

ROBERT  DUVAL,  Land-Surveyor  and 

Architectural  Draughtsman  to  the  Profession,  begs 
to  inform  Engineers,  Architects,  and  others,  that  he  has 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  ROUGHTON. 

D.  and  R.  beg  to  state  that  the  utmost  attention  will  be 
paid  to  any  commissions  entrusted  to  them.  Land  surveyed 
and  laid  out.  Architectural  drawings  made,  copied,  and’re- 
duced. — DUVALand  ROUGHTON,  Engineering  Surveyors, 
Office,  6,  Cndogan-strcct,  Chelsea. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SUTWEY'ORS,  &c. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desire*,  to  return  his  best  litanies  to  the  Profession 
iheir  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
hi*  mounted  drawing  papers,  and  from  which  he  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  as  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  maybe  had  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  YVatl'ing- 
street,  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

R11ENLY  & Go.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MAN UFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  3f.  16a.  41.  4l.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.  3in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

61.  51.  16s.  6/.  6s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  yd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd-.  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  1 OOf.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  hear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY',  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  he  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS,  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1 , Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEWIS  C.  HERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


HOLBOllN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Offiee.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Ilolborn 
and  Finsbury  Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office 
in  Hatton  Garden,  on  FRIDAY',  the  28th  day  of  August, 
instant,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  pree-isely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  Building  Sewers  on  the  Cloth  Workers' 
Company’s  Estate,  Islington-fields  and  in  Bridle-lane,  for  a 
length  of  about  1,300  feet  ; in  Nicholas-street,  New  North- 
road,  Hoxton,  to  the  extent  of  about  950  feet  ; in  Worship- 
street,  Shoreditch,  for  a length  of  about  650  feet ; and  on 
the  north  side  of  Bedford-squarc,  Bloomsbury,  for  a 
length  of  about  840  feet,  conformably  to  Plans  and  Specifi- 
cations, which  may  be  inspected  daily  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  three.  Four  separate  tenders  must  he  delivered  for 
the  above  works,  and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  situation 
to  which  they  apply.  The  parties  offering  must  attend  at 
the  above  time  of  meeting  with  their  tenders  sealed  up,  and 
which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of  two  sureties 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  works.  The  Commissioners 
will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept  the  lowest 
tenders.— By  the  Court,  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton  Garden,  8th  August,  1846. 


T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ME  Commissioners  of  the  Birmingham 
Street  Acts  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they 
wm  meet  at  No.  2 Room,  Public  Office,  Mnor-strcet,  on 
Saturday,  August  22nd,  at  Tea  o’clock  in  the  Forenoon,  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  Building  Sewers  in  Moseley-strect. 
Dcan-strcet,  Upper  Dean-street,  Pcrshore-street,  toDudley- 
strcct,  and  other  plaoos  contiguous  thereto  in  the  said  town 
•f  Birmingham.  Plans,  Sections; 'and  Specifications  of  the 
Works  required  to  be  performed,  naay  be  seen  daily,  on  and 
after  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  August  next,  at  the  Town  Sur- 
veyor’s Office,  Moor-street,  from  Nine  till  Four  o’clock. 
Security  will  be  required  from  those  parties  whose  tender 
may  be  accepted,  and  no  tender  will  be  received  after  Eleven 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  treaty.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  Lowest  Tender. 

ARNOLD,  HAINES,  and  ARNOLD, 
Public  Office,  Birmingham,  Clerks  to  the  Commissioners. 

July  29th,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS 

A PUBLIC  HOUSE  is  required  to  be 

Built  near  the  Entrance  to  the  Victoria  Park,  Hack- 
ney. All  persons  desirous  of  competing  for  the  Erection  of 
the  same,  may  see  the  Plans  and  Specifications,  and  obtain 
particulars,  by  applying  at  the  office  of  Mr.  D.  A.  COR- 
BETT, Surveyor,  5.  Railway-place,  Fenchurch-street,  City, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock. 

August  13th,  1846. 


WINDSOR  UNION. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  are  desirous  of 

receiving  TENDERS  from  Persons  willing  to  Con- 
struct a Well,  according  to  a Specidcation,  to  be  seen  at  the 
Union  Workhouse,  Old  Windsor,  after  Tuesday,  the  18th 
inst.  Tenders  to  be  deliverer!  to  the  Clerk  previous  to  the 
Meeting  of  the  Board,  on  TUESDAY",  the  25th  inst.  The 
lowest  not  necessarily  to  be  accepted.  Security  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  parly  whose  Tender  is  approved  of.— By 
order  of  the  Board,  W.  C.  LONG,  Clerk. 

Windsor,  11th  August,  1846. 


THE  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  Tenders 

for  Erecting  and  Completing  the  Lodges  at  Level 
Crossings  on  the  above  Railway,  between  Kilkenny  and 
Thomastown  (Station),  being  a distance  of  about  11  miles. 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  same  may  he  seen  at  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Capt.  YV.'S.  MOORSOM, 
17a,  Great  Gcorge-«trect,  Westminster,  and  at  the  Railway 
Ollice,  Kilkenny.— Tenders  will  be  received  not.  later  t’-aii 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  26th  inst.,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Company,  at  No.  2,  Dclabay-street,  Westminster, 
and  endorsed  “ Tender  for  Lodges.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  submitting  Tenders 

for  the  construction  of  sewers,  drains,  tanks,  &c.,  on 
a building  property  at  South  Milton,  next  Gravesend,  be- 
longing to  the  (jravesend  and  Milton  Water  Works  Com- 
pany, arc  informed  that  the  plans  nnd  specifications  lor  these 
works  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  SOUTHGATE 
and  SON,  solicitors,  Milton,  next  Gravesend,  on  ui.d  after 
Tuesday,  the  18th  of  August  instant.  Tenders  to  he  deli- 
vered at  the  office  of  Messrs.  SOUTHGATE  and  SON,  on 
the 25th  of  August  next,  sealed  and  endorsed  “Tenders  for 
Sewers,”  but  the  Directors  will  not  hold  themselves  bound  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender.— Further  particulars  may  he  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Messrs  WYATT  and  BRANDON, 
77,  Great  Russell-street,  or  to  Mr.  G.  VULLIAMY,  68 
Pall  Mall. 

Milton,  next  Gravesend,  lltli  August,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Considerable  saving:  "'ill  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 

Whnlpunlp  Warehouse.  No.  .(5, 


XIl  the  purchase  of  IRON m win ur-iw,  u,  -rev  “t>  “• 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  \\  arehouse,  No.  .<5, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsburv-square,  near  Whitbread  s Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

Id  4d  6d.  Sd.  10d.  20d. 

5d'.  6d.  yd.  nd.  is.  4d.  is.  lOd.  per  1000, 

[ Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  16s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


4s.' 3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d. per  inch.  Registers,  CJd.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

Wrought  Bare  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 irt.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j it 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  rooting,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  aud  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  Qoz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  relerences  aud  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  ami  ROGER'S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instancis,  over- 
looking  the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
•while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  ami  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  nut  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  hut  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-strcet. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainera  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*,*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


TO  BUILDERS.  UPHOLSTERERS,  CARPENT  ERS, 
HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ate. 

C TIFFIN,  BUG  DESTROYER  to 

• the  ROYAL  FAMILY,  1/,  Somer’s-place,  New 
Road,  St.  Pancras,  begs  to  suggest  to  the  above  trades  ge- 


nerally the  advantages  of  employing  him  in  the  above  branch 
of  Upholstery  in  preference  to  their  own  men,  who  not 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  aud  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c,,  and  every 

variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  yearS  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  Au 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler;  which  reqdirfes  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  this  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strfeet,  Fleet-street. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

tion.— A Chemical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily, 
and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
Prof.  Bachhoffner’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with 
brilliant  experiments,  daily.  Macintoshe’s  Revolving  En- 
gine, Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending 
and  descending  inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean 
Railway,  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  all  in  action.  Ilallette’s 
Atmospheric  Railway  Valve.  The  Opaque  Microscope. 
The  Oxy-liydrogen  Microscope,  exhibiting  a fine  Collection 
of  Living  Objects.  A beautiful  Picture  of  the  Chapel  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Dissolving  Views.— Admission, 
is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 


THIS  PBKRIiIBANOIir  IROItf  WOKSS, 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FlllE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper.  Tin  .ind  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


ECOIVOi.IICikL  RixSIATIN G STOVE-CRATB 


SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

PIERCE  and  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegaut 

STOVE  GRATES,  with  FENDERS  and  FIRE-IRONS,  en  suite  from  the  most  recherche  designs;  just  completed 
in  the  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  tlieir  much-improved 
RADIATING  pnisierpi.R. 

These  Grates  combine  the  useful  aud  oruumental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  n fi—  »uK  a clean  hearth, 

diffuse  a genial  warmth  throughout  the  apartment,  retain  the  heat  many  hours  after  the  fire  is  burnt  out,  and  are 
for  general  use.  P.  & K.  being  the  sole  manufacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  a select  style  with  first-rate  workmanship. 

They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD  OK  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER  through  large  pipes, 
combining  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION;  being  the  most  healthy,  simple,  and  economical  mode  that  can  be 
adopted  fur  warming  Mansions,  Hails,  Churches,  or  other  large  Buildings  ; possessing  also  the  important  advantage  of  safety 
from  fire,  and  freedom  from  dust  or  smell ; and  is  so  arranged  as  to  warm  the  entire  of  a large  mansion  from  one  moderate 
fire,  without  excluding  the  use  of  the  otdinary  Grates. 

Grates  expressly  made  to  cure  Smokv  Chimneys;  references  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 
KITCHENS,  LAUNDRIES,  BREW-HOUSES,  &c.,  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges, 
Ovens,  Coppers,  Hot  Hearths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

BATHS  of  every  description,  comprising  the  Warm,  Cold,  Vapour,  Shower,  Douche,  Fumigating,  Hip,  and  SpOhgmg, 
in  great  variety,  both  portable  and  otherwise. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ Royal  Exchange.— Among  the  useful  additions  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitable-looking,  yet 
really  Elegant  Stove  Grates,  that  have  been  fitted  up  by  Pierce  and  Kolle  of  Jermyn-street.  To  judge  from  the  very 
powerful  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fires,  these  Grates  appear  to  combine  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  the 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  healthful  ventilation  of  the  open  fire.  These  Stove-Grates,  with  their  massive  fenders,  are  really 
ornaments  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  and  arc  highly  creditable  to  Pierce  and  Kolle.” — Morning  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1844.  See  also 
the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845.  . . 

“ Fine  Arts  as  a p p l i e n to  Grates. — A few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  generally  had  been  done  at  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  wanning  and  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  their 
share  of  praise.  They  were  from  the  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Kolle,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid  works  for 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  for  Lis  new  mansion  at  Worsley  Hall,  which  is  now  near 
completion  ; for  Crewe  Hall,  the  scat  of  Lord  Crewe,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture  in  tiiis  country  ; and  also  for  Merivalc  Hall  and  Coolhurst,  in  Sussex  ; and  moreover  for  the  batiqueting-room  of 
Beaufort  House.  All  these  Grates  exh  ibit  a correct  taste,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Manufacturers  to  find  that 
Artists  of  unquestionable  talent  and  standing  have  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  be  wished  that  such  exquisite 
works  of  art  were  generally  exhibited  for  awhile,  or  ably  lithographed,  that  the  Public  might  possess  some  more  accurate 
and  detailed  notion  than  the  pen  is  capable  of  affording.” — Morning  Post,  April  23,  1845.  See  also  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1845. 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


having  had  the  necessary  experience,  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  satisfaction.  C.  T.  having  been  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  constant  practice  can  with  confidence  recommend  his 
plans  being  efficient.  He  deems  it  useless  to  dilate  to  those 
who  know  him,  and  to  those  who  do  not,  any  reference  can 
be  given,  his  connection  being  of  150  years’  standing 
amongst  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  Those  who  employ  him 
will  therefore  run  no  risk  of  being  imposed  on  by  adven- 
turers and  high-sounding  advertisements. 

C.  T.  will  thoroughly  eradicate  them  from  Rooms,  Bed- 
steads, or  Furniture,  without  offensive  odour  or  removal 
from  the  room.  Ten  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trade.  And 
will  ensure  to  keep  them  free  at  3s.  each  per  year  if  done  re- 
gularly, but  not  otherwise.  Should  any  complaint  arise 
during  the  same  season  it  will  be  rectified  without  additional 
charge,  coach  fare  for  country  work  excepted.  Orders  at- 
tended to  at  any  distance. 

Houses  infested  with  punaises  should  be  cured  of  them 
previous  to  their  being  renovated,  as  Papering,  Painting,  or 
Whitewashing,  are  inefficient. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS. 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable 


e recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s.  6d . 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


HEAL  & SON  S LlS:i 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
arc  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  i ^plicatBin 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  o 


furniUuc^bemg  g Feather  DrC5sers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenharaCourt  Road 


THE  BUILDER. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  andGRELLIER,  Marble- wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC.  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
Bafc.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  nnd  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  116,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
t— — ; — 1 application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  siiuttebs,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  neccs>ary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  tlieir 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OP  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution^  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  arc 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  desirable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  vears’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  .improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  nnd  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

JTJL#  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  iu  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  CjU  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  arc  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brassbutt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Prince8-street,  Leiccster-square,  London. 


CAEN  STONE. 

npUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

JL  Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 

formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf.— Orders  re. 
ceived  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esc].,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  L.  nnd  E,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 
“After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  line  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paving  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
tarth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  he  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
-.1  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

' “I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir.  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  the  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotised  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Biiande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
••Sir,— We  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1844,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ Wc  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  lormer  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is -entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

“ Wc  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
same  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  vour  speci- 
fication with  the-  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
and  similar  sources  of  decay;  the  unprepared  specimens  are 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  arc  clean  and 
sound, — (Signed)  “WILLIAM  THOMAS  BHANDE, 

“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

" To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 
Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
WUliam-street,  London-bridge. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

O A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

3 oi  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
« “ sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ £ i inch  to  11  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAUF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hv.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millhank-slrcet,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  Si c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUT1IAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
nnd  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  I11 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved ), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut  that, 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CIIARLES-STREET  and  168,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 

compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

'25,  Aldcrsgatc-street,  city 
Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac-  P;i  i: , )!.  j • 
turer  for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s  C";  | ji  J i i ., 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale  ||||:  I|i  | 1 ; i 
a large  assoitmcnt  of  fire-  P,! ' '■  ;| 
proof  book-safes  and  chests  ; M|  I ' 

wrought-iron  fire-proof  U- j ; |; ' 
doors  for  strong  rooms;  wMijii  J j 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash,  ILL’--'.' 
and  deed  boxes;  fire-proof 
plate-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent,  under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick- locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


TALLIS'S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
osition  which  Messrs.  Gct.  and  Thus.  Wallis  have  the 
iction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  un- 
it qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
erhad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
lg  the  paint  above. 

iv  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
vouring  to  find  a cure  for  a had  Knot,  but  hitherto 
at  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  pica- 
n offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
for.  .... 

he  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
Drk  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
;es  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

1 wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
sh,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  04,  Long 
Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Field  of  Brick-earth,  con- 
taining Five  Acre«,  conveniently  situated  for  water- 
carriage  : there  is  chalk,  flints,  and  gravel  upon  the  same 
property,  and  a convenient  residence  may  be  had. — For  fur- 
ther particulars,  inquire  of  Mr.  STOLWORTHY,  1 7,  Iron- 
monger-lane, City. 


WATERSIDE  PREMISES. 

A LARGE  portion  of  ALBION  WHARF, 

Surrey,  foot  of  Blackfriars’-bridge,  TO  LET,  with 
dry  Warehouses,  Sheds,  &c.,  and  use  of  a sixteen-ton  crane. 
The  Quay  of  this  Wharf  is  of  granite,  and  is  never  over- 
flowed by  the  tide.  It  has  two  cart  entrances,  viz.  one  from 
Holland-'strect,  and  one  from  Blackfriars’-road. 

UILDING  GROUND  and  CONTRACT 

for  WORKS.— The  Freeholder  of  eligible  Ground 
near  London,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a Builder,  whom 
he  would  employ  to  erect  a number  of  Villas,  at  an  agreed 
price,  on  part  of  the  ground,  on  condition  of  his  taking  a 
lease  of  the  remaining  part,  money  being  advanced  if  re- 
quired.—Apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER,  archi- 
tect, 28,  Sackville-street,  London. 

August  13tb,  1846. 


EAST  COWES  PARK,  ADJOINING  OSBORNE  PARK. 
Her  Majesty’s  Marine  Residence,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Building  ground  to  be  let, 

for  800  years,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot  frontage,  324  feet 
deep,  opening  into  a Botanic  Garden  of  22  acres  ; roads 
66  feet  wide,  and  several  miles  of  iron  railing  have  been 
fixed.  Advances,  if  required. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  H.  WEB- 
BER, Solicitor,  3,  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square  ; or  to 
Mr.  JAS.  BANTING,  Solicitor,  6,  Stanley-place,  Padding- 
ton ; and  of  East  Cowes  Park  Estate  Office. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  ! I com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  11.  Regent’ a- villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’  s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


OR  DISPOSAL.— GRAND  SURREY 

CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rotherhithe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal.  These  mills,  now  in  perfect 
working  order,  comprize  two  first-class  engines,  two  new 
boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one  planing  machine,  two  circular 
saw  benches,  and  several  unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shifting 
gearing  tools,  &c.,  complete  in  all  its  branches,  arc  now  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating 
with  the  Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  are  first-rate,  being 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  timber  market,  and  within,  one 
minute’s  walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  and 
Surrey  Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same 
length  of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water;  ca- 
pable of  adaptation,  in  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  any 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  &c.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  flour,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required.  Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  un- 
expired, from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trifling 
ground  rent  of  60/.  per  annum.  The  formation  of  a com- 
pany or  society  of  builders,  timber  merchants,  engineers, 
wharfingers,  or  any  trade  where  steam  and  water  carriage, 
or  where  connection  with  the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern 
Lines  is  required,  would  find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry 
on  a very  profitable  and  extensive  business.  These  mills  are 
now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen  daily.  The  Diamond 
Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  and  Greenwich  go  to  the 
Commercial  Deck’s  Pier,  and  omnibuses  from  Gracechurch- 
street,  to  within  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  mills,  four  times 
an  hour. — For  further  particulars  and  to  view  apply  at  the 
saw  mills,  or  to  HENRY  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

IMPROVED  RENTAL  OF  40/.  PER  ANNUM  FOR 
A SHORT  PERIOD. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  have  received 

directions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  2/th  of  August,  a Leasehold 
Estate,  consisting  of  a commodious  Dwelling  House,  situated 
No.  1 6,  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  with  a stable  behind, 
let  at  rents  amounting  to  120/.  per  annum  ; held  for  9$  years, 
at  a reserved  rent  of  80/.  To  be  viewed. — Printed  particulars 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  SUTCLIFFE,  Solicitor,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  WIN- 
STANLEY, Paternoster-row. 


MIDDLESEX  FREEHOLDS,  PRODUCING  210/.  PElt 
ANNUM,  FREE  OF  LAND-TAX. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  instructed 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURS- 
DAY, 27th  August,  in  Five  Lots,  Five  well-built  Freehold 
Dwelling  Houses,  each  containing  eight  rooms,  and  being 
Nos.  18,  19,  20,  42,  and  43,  in  Gerard-street,  Islington  (near 
to  Duncan-terracc),  let  to  respectable  tenants,  at  a moderate 
rent  of  42/.  each  house.  To  be  viewed,  by  permission  of  the 
tenants. 

Printed  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Angel,  Islington ; 
at  the  Mart;  of  Mr.  BOULTON,  Solicitor,  Northampton- 
square,  Clerkenwell ; and  of  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY,  Pater- 
noster-row. 


KENT,  PLUMSTEAD  PARK.  — TO 

LET,  entire  or  in  plots  on  building  leases  ; term 
500  years,  to  be  granted  direct  from  the  freeholder  ; land-tax 
redeemed  : — Plumstcad-park  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  high  road  leading  from  Wolowich  to  the  town  of 
Plumstead,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  intended  South 
Eastern  Railway  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Dockyards,  and  other  large  Government  establishments, 
and  not  far  from  Blackheath,  Charlton,  & c.  The  prospect 
from  the  land,  which  never  can  be  obstructed,  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, and  almost  unbounded,  the  river  view  alone  exceed- 
ing twenty  miles  ; the  park  is  beautifully  timbered,  and 
there  is  every  means  (a  brook  running  through  the  land)  of 
forming  a lake  or  sheet  of  ornamental  water ; there  is 
abundance  of  brick  earth  ; in  short,  the  estate  altogether 
presents  an  opportunity  for  parties  desirous  ot  building, 
cither  for  occupation  or  investment,  rarely  to  be  met 
with ; and  two  or  three  builders  with  capital  might  here 
ntak-  a fortune.  Villa  and  other  comfortable  residences  are 
much  wanted  in  this  delightful  and  healthy  neighbourhood, 
and  would  instantly  command  first-rate  tenants. — For  fur- 
ther information,  plans,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
HORSLEY,  Solicitor,  No.  8,  Bank-chambers,  Lotlibury ; 
or  to  Messrs.  WYATT  and  BRANDON,  Architects,  77, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsburv ; and  Mr.  JOHNSON,  at 
the  Farm  House,  Jackson’s-road,  opposite  the  land,  who 
will  produce  a ground  plan  of  the  Park,  and  afford  every  fa- 
cility for  viewing  the  same. 


Building  land  to  be  let  or  sold 

on  the  Calverley  Estate,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS, 
Kent;  thirty-five  miles  from  London. — The  building  land 
on  this  estate  extends  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells  for  about  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  towards  Woodsgatc  and  Hastings.  It  will  be  let  on 
leases  for  100  years,  or  the  Freeholds  will  bp  sold  for  the 
erection  of  detached  Villas,  in  plots  or  fields  of  1,  4,  7,  13,  50 
acres  or  more,  commanding  extensive  views  of  picturesque 
beauty  ; the  extent  and  rent  or  price  of  the  several  plots 
varying  with  their  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  town 
and  other  local  circumstances.  Persons  building  on  this 
estate  will  be  allowed  to  take  free  stooe,  gratis,  from  the  Cal- 
verley  Quarry,  which  is  the  only  quarry  in  Kent  or  Sussex 
mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  Report,  with  reference  to 
the  selection  of  stone  for  building  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Cal  verier  building  stone  can  be  worked  as  cheaply 
and  easily  as  Bath  stone,  and  cheaper  than  Portland  stone  ; 
and  it  is  handsomer,  more  weather  proof  and  durable  than 
cither.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  used  extensively  at 
and  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  erection  of  two  churches 
(Trinity  and  Christ  Church),  the  Catholic  Chapel,  the  In- 
firmary, the  Victoria  School  (of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid 
by  her  Majesty),  the  Calverley  Hotel,  the  Camden  Hotel,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Congregational  Church,  and  above  100  houses, 
of  which  many  are  detached  villas  and  gentlemen’s  n ' 
dcnces.  Many  of  those  buildings,  public  and  private,  w ..  _ 
erected  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  Dccimus  Burton,  No.  6,  Spring  Gardens,  London,  to 
whom  reference  may  be  made. 

The  journey  from  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
may  be  made  in  1 hour  and  22  minutes,  to  the  railway  sta’- 
tion  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  adjoining  to  the  Calverley  Stone 
Quarry  and  Water  Works.  Tunbridge  Wells  has  also  direct 
and  rapid  communication,  by  railway,  with  Maidstone,  Can- 
terbury, Folkstonc,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Brighton  ; 
and  the  new  railway  now  in  progress  from  Tunbridge  Wells 
to  St.  Leonard’s,  Hastings,  and  Rye,  will  bring  those  towns 
w ithin  the  distance  of  one  hour’s  journey.— For  further  par- 
ticulars, and  for  inspection  of  the  map,  and  to  view  the  lands, 
apply  to  Mr.  GEORGE  ROBINSON,  No.  6,  Calverley 
Promenade,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


LEASEHOLD  RESIDENCE.  WITH  POSSESSION, 
NEAR  TO  RUSSELL-SQUARE. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  directed 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  27th  of  August,  the  Lease  of  a convenient  Family 
House,  No.  3,  Great  Coram-street,  opposite  to  the  Russell 
Institution,  held  for  52  years,  at  16/.  16s.  per  annum,  con- 
taining five  bed-rooms  and  dressing-room,  two  draw  ing- 
rooms, dining-room,  library,  store-room,  and  water-closet, 
with  convenient  domestic  offices  in  the  basement  and  yard 
behind.  To  be  viewed  by  applying  at  the  residence,  where 
particulars  maybe  had;  particulars  also  of  Mr.  CURTIS, 
Solicitor,  Basinghall-street ; at  the  Mart ; and  of  Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY,  Paternoster-row. 


BOGNOR,  SUSSEX— VALUABLE  LAND  FOR 
BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  respectfully 

acquaint  the  Public,  that  they  have  received  in- 
structions from  the  Mortgagees  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
the  Mart,  in  London,  on  THURSDAY,  27th  August,  in  One 
Lot,  about  Forty-five  Acres  of  Freehold  Buildiug  Land,  hav- 
ing a considerable  frontage  to  the  sea,  and  situated  at  Bognor, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex— a delightful,  healthy,  and  improv- 
ing watering-place,  within  easy  distances  of  Chichester, 
Brighton,  and  Worthing,  now  possessing  the  advantage  of 
railway  communication  with  the  metropolis.  This  property 
offers  an  eligible  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  securing  an  excellent  return,  by  letting  it  off  on  building 
leases  at  ground  rents. 

Printed  particulars  may  be  had  in  London,  of  Mr. 
HODGSON,  No.  32,  Broad  - street  - buildings  ; Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY,  Paternoster-row  ; and  at  the  place  of  sale  : 
also  of  Mr.  J.  M.  OGDEN,  Solicitor,  Sunderland;  Mr. 
WELLER  and  Mr.  WRIGHT,  at  Chichester  ; the  Norfolk 
Arms,  at  Little  Hampton,  and  Arundel  ; the  Hotels  at 
Worthing  and  Bognor,  and  of  Mr.  CREASY,  Auctioneer,  at 
Brighton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  his  Grace  the  Most  Noble 
Hugh  Duke  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  K.G.,  &c. 

MAP  of  the  PARISH  of  TWICKEN- 
HAM, MIDDLESEX.— Mr.  WARREN  rcspect- 
lully  announces  that  he  intends  publishing  a Map  of  this 
Parish  upon  a scale  of  six  chains  to  an  inch,  shewing 
every  piece  of  land  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  and  upwards, 
with  a reference  containing  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  quantity  and  description  of  each  piece  ; its 
size  will  be  4 feet  by  2 feet  6 inches ; and  as  it  will  always 
form  an  important  and  interesting  document,  both  from  the 
information  it  conveys  and  the  associations  it  will  create, 
Mr.  W.  hopes  to  be  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  the 
nobility  and  the  public.  Amount  of  suoscription  for  the 
plan  and  reference  will  be  one  guinea.  Names  of  subscri- 
bers received  by  Mr.  WARREN,  Isleworth,  Land  Surveyor 
and  Draughtsman  (by  appointment)  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strcet,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


FOR  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  tr  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’ Work  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London  : Pubiished  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row;  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“No mechanic,  manufacturer. patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  1 Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — iris’s 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


TO  ALL  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
PUPILS  IN  ARCHITECTS’  OFFICES. 

On  the  1st  of  every  month  will  be  published  a new  and 
original  work,  entitled 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  AR- 
CHITECTURE, gtving  a series  of  designs  in  the 
Italian,  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  Louis 
Quatorzc  styles  of  street  elevations,  shop  fronts,  and  country 
dwellings,  with  exteriorand  interior  finishings,  specifications  , 
quantities,  and  prices,  forming  a most  invaluable  book  of 
reference,  by  BROOK’S,  Architect,  author  of  “ Cottage  and 
Villa  Architecture,”  “Public  and  Private  Buildings,”  and 
other  esteemed  works. 

TERMS  OK  PUBLICATION. 

In  order  to  give  every  class  of  purchasers  an  opportunity 
of  possessing  this  work"  at  an  easy  rate,  all  who  send  their 
names  direct  to  the  publishers  before  the  1st  of  every  month, 
will  receive  it  at  3s.  per  part,  but  to  non-subscribers  it  will 
be  4s.  It  will  contain  three  splendid  steel  engravings,  with 
appropriate  text. 

Published  only  by  JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  removed 
from  Great  Russell-street  to  193,  Strand. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts'  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  be'ow  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  uoiUuniol  ourfacc  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2$  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
eating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


French  paper-hangings.— The 

Trade  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  at  the  Dep6t  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  a most  extensive 
slock,  with  weekly  additional  consignments,  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d.  per  yard. — 
59,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square.  Established  1834. 


of  49, 


rning-str 


I’cnlonville,  in  the  County  of  Middle 
of  J.  Si  H.  Cox,  Brother,,  74  Sc  7 »,  Orest  Queen-street,  Lir.colii’s-Inr 
Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County; 
and  published  by  the  said  Charles  Wyman,  at  the  office  of  "Th  a 
Builder,”  2,  York-jtrect,  Coveut  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Corcnt  Garden,  la  the  said  County.— Saturday,  August  15,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED  to  Apprentice  a respectable 

Youth,  aged  16  years,  to  an  established  tradesman 
in  the  above  businesses.  A moderate  premium  given. — 
Address,  J.  K.,  Mr.  Stevens,  19,  Marylebone-lane,  Man- 
cbcstcr-squarc. 


WANTED  a Steady,  Sober,  and  Indus- 
trious Man  as  Shop  Foreman,  fully  competent  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a worskshop,  where  about 
Twenty  Carpenters  are  constantly  employed.  Testimonials 
ns  to  character  and  ability  will  be  required. — Apply  to  Mr. 
JOHN  FABIAN,  Builder,  5,  Western-street,  Brighton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  JOINERS,  &c. 

WANTED  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

aged  23  years,  a Situation  in  an  Office,  where  he 
may  obtain  Improvement,  the  same  being  of  more  import- 
ance than  a high  salary.  He  is  competent  to  prepare  draw- 
ings, take  out  quantities,  &c.,  would  have  no  objection  to  fill 
up  his  leisure  time  at  the  bench,  as  a joiner,  being  brought 
up  to  the  business.— Address,  post  paid,  H.  H.,  No.  5,  Mul- 
grave-place,  Woolwich,  Kent. 


TO  SAW  MILL  MASTERS  AND  TIMBER 
MERCHANTS. 

WANTED  a Situation  as  Working;  Fore- 
man in  a Saw-mill  or  Timber-yard,  has  had  n lpng 
experience  and  iB  complete  master  of  his  business  in  working 
deal  timber  frame  and  veneer  saws,  and  sharpening  and 
hammering  saws  for  the  same ; every  satisfaction  can  be 
given  as  to  character  and  ability,  with  security  if  required.— 
Address,  post-paid,  to  J.  L.,  44,  Warwick-street,  Yauxhall- 
bridge-road,  Pimlico. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pcntonville. 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  &c. 

A MARRIED  MAN,  aged  30,  who  has 

carried  on  business  for  six  years  in  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  towns,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a perma- 
nent engagement  in  a decorator’s  establishment ; he  is  able 
to  do  the  graining,  painting,  and  decorative  (as  well  as  com- 
mon) paperhanging.  The  Advertiser  is  a native  of  London, 
and  has  resided  22  years  in  town;  can  give  good  references 
and  moderate  security  if  required. — Address,  prepaid,  to 
W.  B.  W.,  14,  Alfred-street,  Bedford-square. 


SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  PLOTTING, 
SECTIONS,  &c. 

SURVEYING  of  every  kind,  Levelling, 

use  of  the  Theodolite,  and  all  other  Instruments, 
practically  Taught,  on  an  actual  survey  now  in  progress  for 
a corporate  body,  by  the  Advertizer.  Terms,  until  proficiency 
is  attained,  Three  Guineas.  Respectable  references  given. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  G.  T.,  2,  Grofton-place,  Euston-square, 


AN  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  to  a 
Young  Man,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  an  architect 
or  surveyor’s  office,  of  improvement  in  the  practical  part  of 
liis  profession,  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  largest 
houses  at  the  west  end,  who  would  consider  the  above  advan- 
tages, together  with  a trilling  salary,  a sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  his  services. — Address,  prepaid,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Post-office, 
Susscx-gardens,  Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTNER  WANTED. — An  opportunity 

now  offers  to  become  a Partner  in  a genuine  old- 
established  business  in  a county  town  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  to  the  retirement  of  the  present  proprietor. 
— Apply  to  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


PARTNERSHIP.— 3,000/.  to  -1,000/.— To 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  others.  A very  favourable 
opportunity  presents  itself  through  the  medium  of  this  ad- 
vertisement for  the  introduction  of  a junior  partner,  ac- 
quainted or  not  with  the  business,  it  being  desirable  that 
he  should  have  the  conduct  of  the  accounts,  to  join  an  expe- 
rienced builder  and  carpenter  in  a highly  respectable  busi- 
ness, established  upwards  of  half  a century,  with  a superior 
class  private  business  connection,  carried  on  in  the  city  of 
London  in  most  superior  premises,  with  capabilities  for  a 
business  of  any  extent. — Address,  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Burbidge,  so- 
licitor, 88,  Hatton-gardcn,  or  Messrs.  Arrowsmith,  deco- 
rators, 80,  New  Bond-street,  London. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Lately  published,  8vo.,  price  12s.  cloth, 

THE  BUILDERS’  PERPETUAL 

GUIDE,  for  the  equitable  Adjustment  of  Prices. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  larg(?6t  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-strcet,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“ No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  ‘ Patent  Journal.'  ” — The  Herald.. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures— and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aris's 
Birmingham  Oazelte. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


IV1 


ICHOLSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

DICTIONARY,  many  plates,  two  thick  vols.  4to., 
cloth,  31.  15s.  (pub.  at  101.  10s.)  Scarce. 

NICHOLSON’S  BUILDERS  and  WORKMAN’S  NEW 
DIRECTOR,  comprising  the  whole  Practice  of  Building, 
141  plates,  new  in  bds.  II.  8s.  (pub.  at  21.  15s.). 

TAYLOR  and  CRESY’S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTI- 
QUITIES of  ROME,  2 vols.  in  one,  folio,  with  line  impres- 
sions of  the  plates,  half  calf,  new,  41,  4s. 

MODERN  CHURCHES,  Designs  and  Estimates  for, 
also  Plans,  Elevations,  Working  Drawings  and  Specifica- 
tions of  Modern  Churches,  already  erected  by  Tress,  21 
plates,  folio,  bds.,  12s.  (pub.  at  18s.). 

COTTINGHAM’S  INTERIOR  of  HENRY  the  VII. 
CHAPEL,  27  large  plates,  imperial  folio,  18s.  (pub.  at  41. 
4s.). 

CASTLE  ASHBY,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Internal  Views 
of,  by  Robinson,  12  large  tinted  plates  on  card-board,  with 
descriptive  letter-press,  in  a portfolio,  only  15s.  (pub.  at 
31.  3s.) 

T1MMIS  (J.),  Country  Builder's  Price  Book,  newly  ar- 
ranged, containing  a correct  List  of  Prices,  with  the  Price 
affixed  to  each  Article,  to  which  are  added  a variety  of  Me- 
morandums and  Tables,  12mo.,  bound  in  roan,  Is.  Gd.  or 
with  blank  paper  at  the  end  and  tuck,  2s. 

The  above  works  to  be  had  at  E.  and  J,  HOWARDS,  33, 
Gray’s-Inn-lanc,  London. 


CONTRACTS. 


PARTICULARS  of  PAVING  required  at 

WINDSOR.— About  643  square  yards  of  good  gra- 
nite paving  of  such  quality  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
manding royal  engineer.  The  stones  to  be  five  inches  deep 
and  three  inches  in  thickness,  with  channel  and  division 
stones  seven  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  thickness. 

The  sketch  and  specifications  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  En- 
gineer’s Office,  11,  James-street,  Pimlico,  where  the  form 
of  tender  may  be  obtained  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock  until 
the  26th  instant. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  FREELING, 

13th  August,  1846.  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH, 
LEICESTER. 

BUILDERS  that  may  feel  disposed  to  sub- 
mit TENDE  RS  for  the  works  about  to  be  commenced 
at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Leicester,  may  see  the  drawings  tmd 
specification,  and  obtain  all  further  particulars,  by  applying 
to  Messrs.  RAPHAELand  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Archi- 
tects, 1 1 , Beaufort-lmildings,  Strand,  London,  between  the 

hours  of  Nine  and  Five. 

"FEVERSHAM  PAVEMENfT  — TO  PAVIOUBS,  CON- 
TRACTORS, A^D  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Pavements  of  the 

Town  of  Faversham,  tv,c  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  repairing  ahout  i,i'00  yards  of  Pitcher-pav- 
ing. The  Commissioners  will  find  otone  and  all  other  ma- 
terials, and  they  do  not  bind  themselvt'*  to  accept  the  lowest 

Tender.  _ . 

The  Contra#'--  to  give  Security  (If  requnyW/F  tot  me  due 
performance  of  the  work. 

Persons  willing  to  contract  for  the  above  ?vork  are  re- 
quired to  deliver  Tenders  at  the  offices  of  MestC*-  •‘’HEP- 
HERD  and  TAS8ELL,  Solicitors,  Faversham,  on  0,r  before 
Tucsdav,  the  35th  instant. — Further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  8.  M.  SHRUBSOLE,  Faversham,  the  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Commissioners. — By  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. J.  G.  SHEPHERD,  Clerk. 

Faversham,  13th  Aug.,  1846. 


French  paper-hangings.  — The 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  new  tariff  having  reduced  the  duty  from  Is.  to  2d. 
per  yard, Messrs. MARKS  and  Co.  have,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  principal  . continental  manufacturers,  established  a depot 
at  59,  Prmces-street,  Leicester-square,  containing  a most 
extensive  stock  of  all  the  richest  and  most  recherehi  designs 
in  decoration  and  paper-hangings,  at  Parisian  prices. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JT.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  having;  re- 

• moved  to  their  new  manufactory  ip  New  Oxford- 
street,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  consi- 
derable reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices  of  their 
extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising  every  variety 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  ; also  in  taeir  complete 
assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  lor  every  de- 
scription of  room,  to  show  the  effect  of  which,  they  have 
recently  fitted  up  a number  of  rooms  in  their  factory  in  their 
different  styles,  to  which  they  beg  to  solicit  inspection.  They 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into  contracts 
in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  execution  of  them  in  the 
first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  have  also  a regular  supply  of  French 
papers  of  all  the  newest  patterns. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pans,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Thames  Sand  and  Concrete  Gravel  by 
freights  or  loads. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\ PUBLIC  MEETING  of  all  the  TRADES 

. » connected  with  BUILDING  will  be  shortly  called,  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  forming  a General  Mutual  Trading  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  every  description  of  material 
required  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  Houses  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  at  the  first  markets ; and  also  for  having 
large  Dcp6ts  in  various  localities  in  London  and  the  suburbs, 
thereby  enabling  every  man  to  become  his  own  merchant. 
The  proposed  objects  will  be  most  fully  developed  at  the 
Meeting.  In  the  meantime  every  information  required  will 
be  given,  and  prospectuses  obtained,  by  application  to 
Messrs.  PRITCHARD  and  COLLETTE,  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  or  Mr.  E.  PARRATT,  No.  3,  Alderman’ » Walk,  New 
Broad-street,  City., 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

CN AS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

T PILLARS.  BURNERS,  &c.  & c.  In  calling  the 
builders.  &c.,  to  their  assortment  ot 


\ l 1 JjLiA KN,  BUn.'i ^ 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  MSOTtment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.  ,, 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Film  s. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  -Public(  that  he  dan  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  h^vinfe  just  built  two  01  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1)  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Ter  m3  ( Cash  only. 


STAINED  GLASS,  Manufactured  in  the 

style  of  the  middle  ages,  for  church  windows  and  Go- 
thic edifices,  by  JAMES  ALEX.  FORREST,  1{J,  Old  Hay- 
market,  Liverpool.  Designs  given  free,  where  the  work  is 
executed. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  6d.  per  foot;  ditto,  16  oz. 
coarse,  5|d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  6d. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  $d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glass. — A discount  to  the  Trade. 


GLASS  for  SKYLIGHTS  and  other  pur- 
poses, British  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass  in  Squares  or 
Crates,  10s.  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house  for  cash  ; 
every  quality  and  substance  ready  at  a minute’s  notice. — R. 
COGAN,  48,  Leicester-square,  London. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Arc.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEFJTS  ‘22s.  per- cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

MR.  \V.  SAWYER  Laving  taken  the 
Old  Established  Sash  Manufactory  or  iL«  Late  Mr. 
GREENWOOD,  of  49,  Ashford-street,  Hoxton,  is  nuw 
manufacturing  sashes  and  frames,  shop-fronts,  doors,  stairs, 
hand-railing,  &c.,  lower  than  ever  was  offered  to  the  public. 
W.  S.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers  to 
k few  of  his  prices,  confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to 
supply  them  on  such  terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favour.  W.  S.  is  enabled  through  the  increasing  demand, 
to  make  a reduction  from  his  original  list  of  prices. 

s.  d. 

£ ovolow  sashes  and  frames 0 S 

2-inch  ditto  ditto  10 

4-inch  ovolow  sashes  framed  glazed I 1 

2-inch  ditto  ditto 1 3 

2-inch  mahogany  6hop-fronts  perfect  0 10 

4-inch  side  floors  0 64 

2-inch  ditto o 8J 

Superior  Workmanship  guaranteed.  Country  orders  im- 
mediately attended  to.  No  extra  charge  made  within  five 
miles. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW. — All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  hauses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate- street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clirkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wains cott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country.—  A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


n 

n 

— 

— 

Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4$d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s. : thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil.  2s.  Gd.;  turpentine,  3s.  9d.;  fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  "s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  wafer-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8ii.  eiich.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  {latent pipe,  becr-machlnes,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
8/,  Sishopsgate-street  Without,  Loudon.— Established  Up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 
these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few 
ments  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  us 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 


Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 


The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  TnE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  person! 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hercbv  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  aud  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  desirable  mode  of  effecting  tbat  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works, 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

\ SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHE9,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  Countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  Rnd  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sasli  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass but.t,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Leiceflter-square,  London. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  2?s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Ciaridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse  ' 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19J,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

‘‘The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
eating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridgc  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  & c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Alanufacturcd  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdle* 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


BAILLIE’S 

PATENT  ROUNDED  RIM  LOCKS. 

WITH  SECRET  AND  SECURE  FIXINGS. 

THIS  CHEAP  and  USEFUL  ARTICLE, 

obviating  the  unsightly  appearance  and  insecurity  of 
the  common  rim  lock,  can  be  obtained  of  any  respectable 
ironmonger  in  town  or  country,  or  from  the  sole  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  EDWARD  WRIGHT,  Wolverhampton. 


THE  BUILDER, 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Bruce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

llotlierhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel.— 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  n very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip. 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3$  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.  — Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray's 
Inn,  are : — 

1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  (when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly. — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation . 

4thly. — “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

5thly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

fithly. — “ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

“ And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  arc  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  (place  of  manufacture), 

1 Os.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20s.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  -I,  New  Broad-strect, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wharf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-street),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  site  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17J  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troducedIt  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  ot  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  evep  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  if 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

">r  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  lie  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


G HEAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  castimr. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester — Mr.  J,  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester — Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cemmtof  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  lefore  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  bit  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hydc-park,  on  the  Drompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  otiers  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  ltegent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  ol  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manifacturcrs,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 

CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  nbovc  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  They  arc 
of  the  most  durable  vare,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  car.  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  -Is.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  is.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


SKSBtll 


Mixed,  is.  per  lb. 

Grey  Goose,  is.  -Id.  per  lb. 

Foreign,  ditto,  ditto.  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  

Warranted  sweet  and  free  from  dust. 

A List  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  containing  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  HEAL 
and  SON,  Feather- dressers  and  Bedding  manufacturers,  iy6,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose,  2s.  perlb. 

Best  Irish  White,  ditto,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Best  Dantzic,  ditto,  ditto,  3s.  per  lb. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

Hg  &cr  flflajcstg's  ~ ~ 


Hcttcre  patent. 

FMcNKILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FEET,  FOR  ROOFING- 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 


Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests, 
Her  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Ciisto: 
Honouradle  East  India  Company, 


Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Heu  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  op  Wight. 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Pai 


And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing  ; 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovcr-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  fruit,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  isonlv  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TEST1M  ONIALS,  someof 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIllE-U  to  the 
FACTORY,  ns  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tue  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROVV,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  he  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leadiDg  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PAN2EZ.X2R.NON  IK. Ole  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thcrmio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Bakcr-strect,  Portman. square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Graincrs  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 

measure,  or  otherwise.  . , 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  Ah  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*,*  An  Apprentice  wanted.  


TO  SURVEYORS. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  a very  excellent  Gravatt’s 

L LEVEL,  quite  new.— Apply  at  22,  Salisbury-strect, 


RED  BRICKS.  — About  One  Hundred 

Thousnnd  of  very  superior  Red  Building  Bricks 
TO  BE  SOLD  for  cash,  at  a low  price,  alongside  in  barges. 
Apply,  pre-paid,  with  real  name  and  address,  to  A.  Z.,  27, 
Park-street,  Camberwell. 


CARCASES.— TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TORE  SOLD,  Four  capital  CARCASES, 

(either  together  or  separate),  with  lnrgc  gardens  at- 
tached, situate  in  a highly  respectable  and  well-formed 
neighbourhood,  held  for  a term  of  eighty  years,  at  low 
ground  rents.—  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  24,  Moorgate-street,  Bank. 

A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY 

PIECES,  consisting  of  StatuaW,  some  of  which  arc 
of  elegant  design,  got  up  in  a superior  manner,  suitable  for 
Drawing  Rooms,  &c.,  and  a few  Vein  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  houses;  also  two 
monumental  Tablets,  TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances. — Apply,  34,  Chicliester-place,  King’s 
Cross. 


Bl 


EAST  COWES  PARK,  ADJOINING  OSBORNE  PARK. 
Her  Majesty’s  Marine  Residence,  Isle  ot  Wight. 

UILDTNG  GROUND  TO  BE  LET, 

__  for  800  years,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot  frontage,  324  feet 
deep,  opening  into  a Botanic  Garden  ot  22  acres  ; roads 
66  feet  wide,  and  several  miles  of  iron  railing  have  been 
6xcd.  Advances,  if  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  H.  WEB- 
BER, Solicitor,  3,  Caroline-strcet,  Bedford-square ; or  to 
Mr.  JAS.  BANTING,  Solicitor,  5,  Stanley-place,  Padding- 
ton ; and  of  East  Cowes  Park  Estate  Office.  


Eligible  plots  of  ground  for 

Building  at  Ealing,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
Railway  Station.  These  plots  arc  placed  in  the  most  de- 
sirable situation  in  the  above  admired  and  healthy  locality, 
particularly  easy  of  access  to  the  metropolis,  being  the  first 
station  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Day  tickets  Is. 
Early  application  is  necessary,  as  buildings  are  now  being 
erected  on  the  estate.  Five  Years  at  a peppercorn 
given  to  cover. — Apply  to  Mr.  PEISLEY,  Surveyor, 


will  be 


TO  BE  SOLD  Cheap,  a Large  Extra 

Strong,  best  Town-made  Kitchen  Range,  with  wind- 
ing cheeks,  swing  trivets,  bright  sliding  double  spitracks, 
and  falling  top  bar  with  bright  spring  latch,  a large  strong 
w rough t-iron  deep  boiler  at  back,  with  manhole  and  cover, 
&c.— May  be  viewed  at  125,  Aldersgatc-strcet,  City.  Also  a 
powerful  Jib  Crane  with  a five  ton  chain,  &c.,  complete, 
nearly  new. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS  REQUIRING  SPA- 
CIOUS PREMISES.— EDMONTON,  MIDDLE JEX. 

BE  SOLD,  OR  LET  on  Lease,  a 

Freehold  Brick-built  House,  with  large  garden  or 

yard,  inclosed  by  brick  walls.  The  house  contains  Foui 
Rooms,  and  is  suitable  cither  for  a family  residence, 
school,  or  lunatic  asylum  Terms  very  moderate^ 

Mr.  LAMBERT,  Surveyor,  10,  Coleman-strect  !* 
HOLLAND,  on  th$.£remiscs,  Church-road,  Edmi 


rpo 


TO  PLUMBERS,  DECORATORS,  &c. 

AN  Old-establishod  General  Jobbing  Busi- 
ness TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  together  with  the 
lease  of  Manufacturing  Premises  and  Show-shop,  having  a 
splendid  plate  glass  front,  situate  in  the  best  part  of  a large 
first-class  neighbourhood  at  the  west  end,  with  every  conve- 
nience for  doing  a first-rate  trade  in  general  repairs  and  de- 
corations.— Apply  to  Messrs.  CHA'l’ER  and  HAY  WARD, 
Glass  and  Lead  Merchants,  St.  Dunstnn’s-hill,  City. 


ME 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MIDDLESEX  FREEHOLDS,  PRODUCING  21C M.  PER 
ANNUM,  FREE  OF  LAND-TAX. 

ESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  instructed 

to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on  THURS- 
DAY', 27th  August,  in  Five  Lots,  Five  well-built  Freehold 
Dwelling  Houses,  each  containing  eight  rooms,  and  being 
Nos.  18,  19,  20,  42,  and  43,  in  Gerard-street,  Islington  (near 
to  Duncan-tcrracc),  let  to  respectable  tenants,  at  a moderate 
rent  of  42/.  each  house.  To  be  viewed,  by  permission  of  the 
tenants. 

Printed  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Angel,  Islington ; 
at  the  Mart;  of  Mr.  BOULTON,  Solicitor,  Northampton- 
squarc,  Clcrkcnwell ; and  of  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY,  Patcr- 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  CABINET  MAKERS, 
DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  with  immediate 

possession,  in  that  much  improving  neighbourhood  of 
Hydc-park,  Cambridge  and  Oxford-squares,  an  old-esta- 
blished Business,  with  an  excellent  dwelling-house,  a hand- 
somely fitted-up  shop,  with  plate-glass  front,  large  work- 
shops, &c. ; with  every  convenience  for  doing  a first-rate 
business. — For  full  particulars  apply  at  Mr.  GEO.  DEEK’S 
Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices,  No.  26,  Albion-strcet, 
Hyde-park-square. 


irtfand 


' STO^Tf’SWHlCASE  FOR  SALE. 

rpo  BE  SOLD,  Two  Flights  of 

L Geometrical  Moulded  Stairs  (nearly  all  flyers)  . 

of  steps  3 feet  1 inch  by  1 foot  1 inch,  clear  going  13  feet 
8 inches,  and  riseCj  inches  ; one  flight  of  solid  square  York- 
shire ditto,  and  also  the  Landings,  Wrought-iTon  Balustrad- 
ing,  and  Mahogany  Handrail  of  the  same.— To  be  seen  at  the 
National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry,  where  particulars  maybe 
liad.  At  the  house  adjoining,  now  being  pulled  down, 
100,000  of  excellent  Stock  Bricks  for  Sale  as  above. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

direct  from  the  freeholder,  together  or  in  plots,  a 
considerable  extent  of  valuable  LAND.  The  situation  is 
elevated,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  highly  respectable,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthi- 
ness, and  bciug  within  a short  distance  of  the  Anerly  station, 
on  the  Croydon  Railway ; it  presents  a fine  opportunity  for  a 
building  speculation  on  a large  scale. — Apply  to  Mr.  VERE, 
85,  Upper  Starnford-street. 


E 


XTENSIVE  and  most  desirable  Premises 

TO  BF.  LET,  fur  a long  Term,  situate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bishopsgate-strect  Without,  with  direct 
communication  thereto  ; eligible  and  available  for  Building 
upon,  or  any  purpose. — Terms  and  Particulars  to  be  bad  by 
applying  to  Mr.  G.  II.  SIMMONDS,  Surveyor,  No.  7,  Great 
Alic-street,  Goodman’s-fields,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  a Plan  of  the  Premises  may  be  seen. 


Building  ground  and  contract 

for  WORKS. — The  Freeholder  of  eligible  Ground 
near  London,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a Builder,  whom 
he  would  employ  to  erect  a number  of  Villas,  at  an  agreed 
price,  on  part  of  the  ground,  on  condition  of  his  taking  a 
lease  of  the  remaining  part,  money  being  advanced  if  re- 
quired.—Apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  E.  H.  FOWLER,  archi- 
tect, 28,  Sackville-strect,  London. 

August  1 3th,  1846. 


For  disposal.— grand  surrey 

CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rothcrhithe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal. 

These  mills,  now  in  perfect  working  order,  comprize  two 
first-class  engines,  two  new  boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one 
planing  machine,  two  circular  saw  benches,  and  several 
unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shafting  gearing  tools,  &c.,  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  arc  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating  with  the 
Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  arc  first-rate,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber  market,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  and  Surrey 
Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same  length 
of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water ; ca- 
pable of  adaptation,  iu  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  any 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  &c.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  flour,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required. 

Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  unexptred, 
from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trifling  ground 
rent  of  GO/,  per  annum. 

The  formation  of  a company  or  society  of  builders, 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  wharfingers,  or  anv  trade 
where  steaiu  and  water  carriage,  or  where  connection  with 
the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern  Lines  is  required,  would 
find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry  on  a very  profitable  and 
extensive  business. 

These  mills  are  now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen 
daily. 

The  Diamond  Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  and 
Grieuwich  go  to  the  Commercial  Deck’s  Pier,  and  omnibuses 
from  Gracechurch-strcet,  to  within  five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  mills,  four  times  an  hour. 

For  further  particulars  and  to  view  apply  at  the  saw- 
mills, or  to  HENRY  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 


MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  respectfully 

acquaint  the  Public,  that  they  have  received  in- 
structions from  the  Mortgagees  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
the  Mart,  in  London,  on  THURSDAY',  2/th  August,  in  One 
Lot,  about  Thirty-eight  Acres  of  Freehold  Building  Land,  hav- 
ing a considerable  frontage  to  the  sea,  and  situated  at  Bognor, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex— a delightful,  healthy,  and  improv- 
ing watering-place,  within  easy  distances  of  Chichester, 
Brighton,  and  Worthing,  now  possessing  the  advantage  of 
railway  communication  with  the  metropolis.  This  property 
offers  an  eligible  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  securing  an  excellent  return,  by  letting  it  off  on  building 
leases  at  ground  rents. 

Printed  particulars  may  be  had  in  London,  of  Mr. 
HODGSON,  No.  32,  Broad  - street- buildings  ; Messrs. 
WINSTANLEY’,  Patemostcr-row  ; and  at  the  place  of  sale  : 
also  of  Mr.  J.  M.  OGDEN,  Solicitor,  Sunderland  ; Mr. 
YVELLEIl  and  Mr.  WRIGHT,  at  Chichester;  the  Norfolk 
Arms,  at  Little  Hampton,  and  Arundel  ; the  Hotels  at 
Worthing  and  Bognor,  and  of  Mr.  CREASY,  Auctioneer,  at 
Brighton. 


LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  AT  NORYVOOD,  FOR 
INVESTMENT  AND  OCCUPATION. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  instructed 

by  the  Executors  and  Executrix  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  Mart,  on  THURSDAY,  2/th  August,  in  Ouc 
Lot,  without  reserve.  Four  convenient  and  well-planned 
Family  Residences,  near  to  St.  Luke’s  Church,  at  Norwood, 
each  containing  ample  accommodation  for  a moderate-sized 
establishment,  with  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
spring  water.  There  is  a stable  and  coach-house,  front  and 
back  gardens,  carriage  drive,  &c.  The  property  is  leasehold 
for  58  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  43/.,  and  the  lowest  esti- 
mated rental  is  200/.  per  annum,  and,  as  an  investment, 
offers  a desirable  opportunity  for  any  persons  who  could 
occupy  one  of  the  houses,  and  let  oft'  the  others. 

To  be  viewed,  by  applying  on  the  premises,  where  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained.— Particulars  may  also  lie  obtnined 
of  Messrs.  HOLME,  LOFTUS,  and  YOUNG,  No.  10,  New 
Inn  ; at  the  Jolly  Sailor,  Norwood ; the  YVhite  Horse,  Bnx- 
ton-road  ; the  George  Canning,  Effra-road,  and  at  the  place 
of  sale. 

REEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  to  bo 

SOLD  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Essex  Arms 
Inn,  YVatford,  Herts,  on  FRIDAY,  the  28th  day  of  August, 
1846,  at  Five  o’clock,  in  Twelve  Lots,  each  having  a depth  01 
about  200  feet,  with  a frontage  on  the  turnpike-road  of  about 
50  feet,  situate  between  the  YVatford  station  and  the  town  of 
YVatford ; in  all  respects  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
erection  of  modem  residences,  in  which  the  town  of  YY’atford 
is  at  present  so  singularly  and  notoriously  deficient,  that  a 
builder  might  rely  upon  a certain  and  speedy  return  of  his 
capital. — Particulars,  with  plans,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
J.  andYV.  LOWE,  No.  2,  Tanficld-court,  Temple.  and  of 
Messrs.  BOODLE,  9,  Davies-strect,  Berkeley-squarc,  Lon- 
don ; at  the  New  Inn,  3,  Edgewarc-road,  or  of  Mr.  HUM- 
BERT, Surveyor,  Auctioneer,  &c.,  YVatford,  Herts. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

RE  BUNDEY’’S  BANKRUPTCY’.— Leasehold  Dwelling- 
Houses,  piece  of  Building  Ground,  and  Building  Materials, 
South-street,  Fulham-road. 

MR.  BRAY,  jun.,  has  received  instructions 

from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  BUNDEY,  builder,  a 
banhrupt,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  Garraway’s  Coffee 
House,  Change-alley,  CornhiU,  OH  TUESDAY,  August  25th, 
at  Twelve  o’clock,  in  four  lots,  three  long  leasehold  mes- 
suages or  dwelling-houses,  at  . present  in  an  {unfinished 
state,  each  containing  six  rooms,  washhouses,  and  neat 
gardens.  The  property  is  held  under  leases  for  the  term  of 
99  years,  from  tne  25th  December,  1844,  at  a ground  rent 
of  14/.  10s.  Also  on  the  same  day  all  the  loose  building 
materials  and  prepared  work  for  the  above  houses,  in  one 
lot. — May  be  viewed,  and  particulars  and  conditions  of  sale 
had  of  Messrs.  HUSBAND  and  YVY’ATT,  solicitors  to  the 
assignees,  11,  Gray 's-inn-square  ; of  YV.  PENNELL,  Esq., 
official  assignee,  Guildhall  chambers,  Basinghall-street ; at 
the  Black  Bull,  Fulham-road;  at  Garraway’s,  and  of  the 
Auctioneer,  259,  High  Holborn. 


MR.  ELGOOD  respectfally  announces  that 

the  SALE  of  the  whole  of  the  FORTESS  TER- 
RACE ESTATE,  put  up  to  AUCTION  at  the  Mart,  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  being  now  completed,  except  Lot  15,  in  the 
particulars  of  sale,  he  is  instructed  to  submit  that  lot  for 
sale  on  the  31st  inst.  (unless  previously  disposed  of ).  It 
comprises  a carcase,  No.  3,  on  the  terrace,  with  garden 
The  Fortess-mcws,  a uniform  and  substantial  pile  of  build- 
ing, let  on  lease  at  100/.  per  annum,  and  half  an  acre  of 
garden  ground,  with  about  40  feet  frontage,  adapted  for 
building  upon,  & c.,  forming  a very  eligible  investment,  and 
held  for  nearly  70  years  at  a low  ground-rent ; land-tax  re- 
deemed. May  be  viewed,  and  printed  particulars  had  at 
No.  11,  on  the  terrace;  at  the  Mart;  of  Mr.  J.  B.  KELLY, 
solicitor,  Temple;  and  at  Mr.  ELGOOD’S  Office,  98.  Wim- 
pole-street. 


J3L 


ST.  JOHN’S  YVOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION YVITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

I UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  M com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  YVest 
End  and  the  Citv  1 — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
YV.  H.  TYVENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Y'ictoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


MR.  WARREN  respectfully 

that  he  has  been  favoured  with  ii 


ADDLESTONE,  SURREY’. — Valuable  Freehold  and  Copy- 
hold  Estate,  delightfully  situated  in  this  much-admired, 
dry,  and  healthy  village,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
station  on  ihe  Eghnm  branch  from  the  South  YVcstern 
Railway  at  YY'etbridge,  one  hour’s  ride  from  London,  and 
le  of  the  capital  market  town  of  Chertsey. 

announces 
instructions  to 
SELL,  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Chertsey,  on  YVEDNESDAY, 
the  26ih  of  August,  1846,  at  Two,  in  Eight  lots,  FORTY 
ACRES  of  LAND,  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  part 
tithe  free,  most  desirably  situate  in  the  highly  respectable 
and  improving  village  of  Addlestonc,  and  poss  essing  the 
very  extensive  frontage  of  500  yards  to  the  high  road 
leading  from  YVindsor  to  Guildford  and  Brighton,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes  ; also  a comfortable 
farm-house,  barn,  yard,  and  out-buildings,  the  whole  having 
been  held  on  lease  by  the  late  Mr.  Perry  and  his  YVidow, 
whose  term  expires  at  Michaelmas  next,  when  (or  before) 
possession  may  be  bad. 

May  be  viewed  upon  application  to  Mrs.  PERRY’,  at  the 
farm-house,  opposite  the  George  Inn,  Addlestone,  where 
printed  Particulars,  with  Plans,  mav  be  obtained ; also  of 
Messrs.  BRIDGES,  MASON,  and  BRIDGES,  Solicitors, 
Red  Lion-square;  at  the  Griffin,  Kingston;  YVhite  Lion, 
Staines  ; Greyhound,  Richmond  ; Bear,  Esher  ; at  the  place 
of  sale  ; and  of  Mr.  YVARREN,  Land  and  Timber  Surveyor 
and  Valuer,  Isleworth. 


NITON  UNDERCLIFF,  ISLE  OF  YVIGHT. 
VALUABLE  BUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET  ON 
BUILDING  LEASES. 

TO  BE  LET  by  AUCTION,  by  Mr. 

FRANCIS  PITTIS,  at  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  Niton, 
on  Friday,  the  4th  September  next,  at  Three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  several  very  valuable  lots  of  land,  presenting  sites 
for  building  scarcely  equalled  in  the  Undercliff.  The  pro- 
perty now  offered  to  the  public  immediately  adjoins  the  sea 
shore  at  Buddie,  to  which  there  is  convenient  access  by  the 
roads  lately  formed.  The  bathiog  on  the  shore  is  excellent, 
and,  from  the  position  of  the  land,  it  is  well  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  property 
the  Trinity  Board  are  now  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
breakwater,  or  landing-place  ; and  as  it  is  the  only  spot  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Undercliff  where  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  practicable,  this  will  afford  facilities  for  landing 
materials,  avoiding  the  expense  of  land  carriage.  An  Hotel, 
including  a bathing  establishment,  capable  of  first-rate  ac- 
commodation, is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  fast  approach- 
ing to  completion,  on  the  adjoining  property,  and  houses  are 
rapidly  springing  up  in  all  directions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  an  inducement  to  parties  willing  to  build,  the  property 
will  be  offered  at  ground-rents  upon  lease,  for  terms  of  500 
years,  with  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  purchase  the  fee  simple  on  certain  terms  within  seven 
years.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Auctioneer,  or 
to  Messrs.  SEWELLS,  NORRIS,  and  ESTCOURT,  Soli- 
citors, Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  


of  J.  & H.  Cox. 
Kidds,  in  the  Pa 


e liounty  of  Middlesex,  Pr 
irother  1,  74  & 75,  Great  « 


of  49,  Corai 


the  same  County; 
the  office  of  “Tub 
- ish  of  Sail 


Bchdo,”  2,  York-strect,  Coveul  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  CoTent  Garden,  iu  the  said  Countr.-Satuxday.August  22,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PARTNER  WANTED. — An  opportunity 

now  offers  to  become  a Partner  in  a genuine  old- 
established  business  in  a county  town  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  view  to  the  retirement  of  the  present  proprietor. 
— Apply  to  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  a Person  experienced  in  the 

accounts  of  a general  builder,  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  arrears,  and  after  their  completion,  should  he  suit,  the 
situation  may  become  permanent,  for  which  a knowledge  of 
surveying,  drawing,  &c.,  would  be  necessary.  Salary,  It. 
per  week. — Letters,  post-paid,  stating  age,  where  last  cm- 
ploved,  and  reference  for  ability  and  respectability,  to  be 
addressed  to  A.  D.,  Messrs.  MANSELL  and  Co.,  2,  Buck- 
lersbury. 


WANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office  a 

short  distance  from  town,  a respectable  youth  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  One  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  an  architect's,  surveyor’s,  or  engineer’s  office  will  be  pre- 
ferred. He  will  be  required  to  write  a good,  expeditious, 
and  ornamental  hand,  and  also  have  a knowledge  of  drawing 
and  ornamental  plan  printing.  He  must  be  a good  penman 
and  arithmetician.  The  salary  nt  first  will  be  moderate. 
The  situation  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  a permanent  one, 
and  to  improvement. — Testimonials,  with  specimens  of 
writing  and  printing,  with  amount  of  salary  expected  per 
month,  to  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  A.  Z.,  Messrs.  KEITH, 
PROWSE  and  Co.,  48,  Cheapside,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his 

time  to  the  above  business,  is  desirous  to  meet 
with  a respectable  SITUATION,  Respectable  references 
can  be  given. — Address,  C.  GILLATT,  54,  Johnson-strcet, 
Clarendon-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Nineteen  Years  old, 

who  has  been  used  to  general  work  as  a Carpenter, 
wishes  to  place  himself  for  two  or  three  years  in  a shop 
where  he  can  have  the  opportunity  of  improving  in  the  trade. 
Low  wages  only  required. — Address,  W.  S.,  102,  Wickham- 
strcct,  Vauxhall. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  brought 

up  in  the  building  business,  and  who  has  for  some 
time  been  engaged  in  land-surveying,  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  run  of  a builders ’yard  and  workshops,  to  superintend 
work  in  progress  ; his  object  being  to  improve  himself  in  the 
various  branches.  He  is  competent  to  square  and  abstract, 
and  writes  a good  business  hand.  A very  small  remunera- 
tion would  be  at  first  received.— Address  to  J.  W.,  Paine’s 
Library,  46,  High-street,  Marylebone. 


UNION  SAW,  PLANING  MILLS  AND  TIMBER 
YARD,  LISSON-STREET,  PADDINGTON. 

EV1GERS,  jun.,  begs  to  inform  the 

• Public  he  has  re-opened  the  above  premises  (late 
Gatehouse  and  Co.),  and  that  he  intends  keeping  a first-rate 
stock  of  all  the  usual  descriptions  of  yellow  and  white  deals, 
battens,  spruce  and  pine  deals,  and  plank,  mahogany,  pre- 
pared flooring,  matched  boarding,  machine  struck  mould- 
ings, beech  quarters,  and  plank,  and  all  descriptions  of 
timber  and  deals,  fit  for  immediate  use,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
for  ready  money, 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

THE  Trustees  of  St.  James’s  Chapel,  in  the 

Hampstcad-road,  are  desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS 
for  sundry  repairs  and  decorations  to  be  done  to  the  said 
chapel.  The  specification  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
CHARLES  MAYHEW,  Architect,  1 4,  Argyll-street,  Regent- 
street,  daily,  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock.  The  tenders  are  to 
be  sent  to  me,  under  seal,  at  the  Parochial  Office,  Poland- 
street,  Oxford-street,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  Trustees  do  not  pledge  themselves  to'accept  the  lowest 
tender.  GEORGE  BUZZARD, 

Agent  to  the  Trustees. 

WANTED,  for  the  Great  Yarmouth  Gas 
Works,  a GASOMETER  and  CAST-IRON  TANK. 
The  tank  to  be  60  feet  diameter,  and  1 7 feet  deep  ; the  bottom 
of  the  tank  will  require  to  be  laid  on  planking,  and  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  must  be  six  guide  rods, 
with  cast-iron  framing,  but  no  balance-weights. 

The  contractor  to  be  responsible  for  the  tank  holding  full 
of  water  for  six  months,  and  the  whole  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship  and  materials.  No  one  need  tender  who  has 
not  erected  similar  work.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
Mr.  CLEGG,  Civil  Engineer,  24,  Regent-square,  London. 
Sealed  tenders  to  he  delivered,  addressed  to  JOSEPH 
DAVEY,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Gas  Company,  Regent- 
street,  Great  Yarmouth,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  Septembci 
1846. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  bv  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho- 
square. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  47th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required’  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  tnis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  arc  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themsclEes  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk, 


Art-union  of  London.— Evening 

Exhibition.  The  Works  of  Art  selected  by  the  Prize 
Holders  of  the  year  1816,  now  Exhibiting  at  theGallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall. 
East,  will  be  open  from  Seven  till  Ten  on  the  Evenings  of 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4 th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  of  September. 
Admission  by  Tickets  only. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  1 „ 

26th  Aug.,  1846.  LEWIS  POCOCK,  / Hon.  Secs. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
(old  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  Cyclopedia  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  mav  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden  j and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

A RCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

jL\.  of  SKELTON  CHURCH,  YOUKSHIRE  ; forming 
a complete  set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edi- 
fice, carefully  drawn  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and 
drawn  in  outline  upon  stone  or  zinc  ; accompanied,  also,  by 
gemral  views  in  tinted  lithography,  and  a brief  descriptive 
account  of  the  building,  by  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather 
backs,  gilt  edge,  21s. ; plain  copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London:  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-strect,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles.’ 

“No mechanic, manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  ‘ Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures— and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — .iris’s 
Birmingham  Gazelle. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


Arne  way’s  charity.— notice  is 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity 
arc  now  enabled  to  LEND  out  the  TRUST  MONEYS  to 
“Poor  Occupiers  or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  Westminster  ; that  is  to  say,  within  the  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ann,  Soho ; 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  St.  James, 
St.  Mnrtin-in -the-Fields.  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden.” 

The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  100/. ; is  to  bear 
interest  after  the  rBte  of  31.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower  with  two  sureties. 

Printed  forms  of  application  and  all  necessary  information 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Three  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  No.  12,  Great  Queen-street, 
St.  Jamcs’s-park, — By  order, 

EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applymg  at 
k-  R WIITIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
»«««» 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 
oj  id  fid.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

Sd!  6d'.  Td.  lid-  is.  dd.  is.  lOd.  per  11)00. 

Rest  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cw  t.  Do.  Scotch  52*.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  to.  6s.  6d.  /S.  6d.  I Os.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  7<U  8d.  pel : ifleh. 

Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  JIiM.lt  Boilej. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Jlrieht  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft,  6 in.,  3l.  l2s.  64-  * ft-' 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse;  if 
hv  lettpr  n repaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  \V  HQLESALE 

9 IRONMONGERS,  aqd  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN- RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  IftO,  Blackfnars- 
road,  and  117.  Union-street.  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 

aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  :— 

3ft.  ’ aft.  Sin.  3ft.  Gin.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3f.  6s.  3/.  13s.  3/.  16s.  41.  4L  I0s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Y\  rougbt 
Iron  Oven : — , , 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

6/.  Bl.  15s.  6/.  5s.  6/.  10s.  7 *• 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,Rd.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  he  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


ECOWOKICAL  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

PIERCE  and  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegant 
STOVE  GRATES,  with  FENDERS  and  FIRE-IRONS,  en  suite  from  the  most  recherchd  designs;  just  completed 
in  the  Grecian,  Elizabethan.  Uoui*  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  their  much-improved 
RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 

Thcsp  Grales  combine  tl 
Jiffuse  a genial  warmth  tl 

TbS'Sio"' Htfafuntdil  Wltim  UIPBOVEU  METBOU  OF  HEATIN'.  **  »Mf 
combining  W A K MTH  WITH  VENflLATION  ; being  the  most  hcaitby.  .tniple,  and  Wtononucal  mode  that  can  be 
SSarZ,  n aVniinn  Mansion.,  Hail.,  Cihu.cl.ea,  or  otfi.rl.rgc  llnildings  , pos.e.smg  also  the  .mportitnt  advantage  of  safety 
Horn  die  anVredpn.  tS$  §n,t  ot  smell ; end  is  so  a„anged  a.  to  term  the  enure  of  a large  m.ns.on  from  one  moderate 

fitScTopreSIr M noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 
KITCHENS,  LAUNDRIES,  BREU'-IIO  USES,  Ac.,  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges, 
Ovens  Coppers.  Hot  Hearths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  the  latest  improvements.  , . 

BATHSPof  every  description,  comprising  t&e  Warm,  Cold,  Vppour,  Shower,  Douche,  Fumigating,  Hip,  and  Sponging, 
in  great  variety,  both  portable  and  otherwise. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

healthful  ventilation  of  the  open  fire.  These  Stove- Grates,  with  their  piassive  fenders,  are  rea  ly 
healthtul  vcntijauon  O^^P  tQ  pierce  and  KoUc.” -Morning  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1S44.  See  also 

5A  few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
Roval  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
, deservedly  for  their 


powerful' heat  thrown  out bv  the  fires,  these  Grated  appear 
c-heerfulness  as  well  as  healthful  «"«** 

ornaments  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  and 
the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845. 

“ Fink  Arts  as  applied  to  Grates. 
which  the  works  generally  bad  been  done  at  the 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— Tile 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  vears  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOVVLE  R,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. . 

ENUBY  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  tlieir  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Sinart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patlercs 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


H 


targe  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  jor^Us  new  mansion  at  Worsley  Hall,  which  ,s  now  near 


- mansion  at  Worsley  I 


Elizabethan  style  of 

js de&d an.?r.S>i.  °f  ■&»»«.  r«i,  ^ =3,  .8.5,  s«  »i»  a*  »™.»s  »,,* 

and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1845. 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREEI. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

^ LEADBEATER, 

125,  Alders  gate-street,  City 
Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 

proot  book -safes  and  chests  ; ju; 
wrought-iron  fire-proof 
door*  for  strong  rooms ; ► • 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes  ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  &c.,  tec.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent. under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 

fire  and  thieves.  

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 

ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

squarc,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  tec. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  tec.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  tec.  tec.  Roofs,  Hats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manuiac'urer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Paue  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-squarc. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

ON  AS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

T PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  tec.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


I^RENCIi  PAP E R- H AN  GI N G S.  — The 

Trade  are  respectfully  informed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  new  tariff  having  reduced  the  duty  from  Is.  to  2d. 
per  yard, Messrs. MARKSand Co.  have,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  principal  continental  manufacturers,  established  a depot 
at  39,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  containing  a most 
extensive  stock  of  all  the  richest  and  most  rccherchb  designs 
in  decoration  and  paper-hangings,  at  Parisian  prices. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS.  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JT.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  having  re- 

• moved  to  their  new  manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  consi- 
derable reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices  of  their 
extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising  every  variety 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  ; a'so  in  their  complete 
assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for  every  de- 
scription of  room,  to  show  the  effect  of  which,  they  have 
recently  fitted  up  a number  of  rooms  in  their  factory  in  their 
different  styles,  to  which  they  beg  to  solicit  inspection.  They 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into  contracts 
in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  execution  of  them  in  the 
first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  have  also  a regular  supply  of  French 
papers  of  all  the  newest  patterns. 


THE  PANB:i.SI2&.j6ifOZT  XROST  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 


FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS 

Proprietors  at  the  san'e  time  beg  to  .... 

Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Disli-Covi 


offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual_  charge^ 
attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISE 


o.ucv.  . URNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 

imnea  uopper,  tin  ana  iron  nooning  vesse.s,  ....  ....  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  emmjMV 

their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  I able,  comprising  Dish  and.  Hate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  tec.  tec.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  eajh  s^Cle  »or 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Gundy 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY',  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


CONTAINING  a full 

arc  enabled  to  judge  the  articles  that 
to  their  establishment,  the  largest T 
furniture  being  kept) 


LIST  Of  BEDDINC. 


description  of  Weight*,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 
es  that  arc  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 


HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenhamCourt  Road 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  DECORATORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  WOOD  AND  COMPANY, 

Graincrs  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

*,*  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


Mf 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  tec. 

HENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer, 

desires  to  return  his  best  thanks  to  the  Profession 
for  their  support,  which  has  secured  to  him  so  large  a sale  of 
liis  mounted  drawing  papers,  and  from  which  he  has  made 
arrangements  to  keep  a large  stock  always  on  hand,  ns  well 
as  tracing,  drawing-papers,  and  every  description  of  general 
stationery,  which  may  be  liart  at  the  wholesale  prices. 

N.B.  Maker  of  the  Metallic,  Levelling,  and  Surveying 
Field  Books,  with  Patent  Pencil.  22,  Budge-row,  Watling- 
strcct,  City. 


F1 


IRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle;  also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clavs,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  a e selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  ..ken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bau  ide.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  Pi'  .V.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and|  l.  .dge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Thames  Sand  and  Concrete  Gravel  by 
freights  or  loads. 


PERSONS  requiring1  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/.,  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY',  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  estates,  houses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


w 


ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

, » KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  Dad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  u»ed  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 

without  sucre ss.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feci  much  plea- 
sure in  offeruv  ? to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . , 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  w ith  a brush  like  comnjon  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  beat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  r_.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  04,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon, 


THE  BUILDER 


WORCESTER  PNCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ot  Blackfriars-bridgc.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
KIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  heps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  j and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-Street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

C JARVIS  has  a quantity  of  Boxes  of 

• FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest 
kind,  of  all  sizes,  which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a con- 
siderable sacrifice,  at  his  old-established  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Rye- 
street.  Also  a quantity  of  small  gloss,  on  the  lowest  terms. 
— For  ready  money  only. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Sashes  prim  Ed  and  olazed  with 

Crown  Glass  at  5d.  per  foot.  Foreign  and  British 
Sheet  at  Id.  nnd  5d.  per  foot.  Ground  Glass,  gd.  per  foot. 

Stained  and  Painted  Windows  for  churches  or  staircases, 
executed  by  first-rate  artists  in  a superior  style,  on  very  low 
terms.  Designs  furnished.— Flatted  Crown  and  best  polished 
Sheet  Glass,  tor  shop  windows,  &c.— For  ready  money  only. 
EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-strcet,  Strand, 
and  No.  7,  Maiden-lane. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purpose?,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  |3  oz.,  at 
4£d.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot;  ditto,  l6  oz. 
coarse,  6^d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  fid.;  or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  10  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  4<i.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glrss. — A discount  to  the  Trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

nnHE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

0 CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Publjc,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  ip  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
F'Jcet-strect,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  tlic  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  perewt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basius,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glasB,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  fid. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; popal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 

gaper  varnish.  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  “s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
rkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s.  j black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  J-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-strect  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


MR.  W.  SAWYER  having  taken  the 

Old  Established  Sash  Manufactory  of  the  Late  Mr. 
GREENWOOD,  of  49,  Ash  ford-street,  Hoxton,  is  now 
manufacturing  sashes  and  frames,  shop-fronts,  doors,  stairs, 
band-railing,  &c.,  lower  than  ever  was  offered  to  the  public. 
W.  S.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers  to 
a few  of  his  prices,  confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to 
supply  them  on  such  terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favour.  W.  S.  is  enabled  through  the  increasing  demand, 
to  make  a reduction  from  his  original  list  of  prices. 

s.  d. 

1 4-inch  ovolow  sashes  and  frames per  foot  0 8 

2-inch  ditto  ditto  10 

1 4-inch  ovolow  sashes  framed  glazed 1 1 

2-inch  dito  ditto 1 3 

2-inch  mahogany  shop-fronts  perfect  0 10 

l^-incli  side  doors , 0 (U 

2-inch  ditto 0 8$ 

Superior  Workmanship  guaranteed-  Country  orders  im- 
mediately attended  to.  No  extra  charge  made  witKiu  five 
miles. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW. — All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-featber  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London. — JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

g A LWAYS  ON  SALE, a LARGE  AS- 

0 „•  JTi.  SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 
g g ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
Jj  2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
“ 0.  4 inch  to  14  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

< TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS.  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-squafe.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale-  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B,  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  building. 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
it  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILItlNGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  fid.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Sevssel  Asphalte  Company's  Works, 

"Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  l)ep6t,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
"The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

" In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  js  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  bc’ow  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE,'less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
j>art  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surl-ce  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  hnving  been  broken  and  removed, 
fpr  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


WANTED,  a few  lots  of  YOUNG 
SWEET  CHESNUT  AND  HOUSE  CIIESNUT 
TIMBER.— Apply  at  444,  West  Strand. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea- 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  Sic.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,’  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  nnd  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Sic.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  orgrovingandtongueingaboard  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
fo.r  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrangc- 
inentSj  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHAUF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old- Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle's,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
huished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURNETT’S  PATENT 

for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  Canvas,  Cordage,  Cot- 
ton, Woollen,  &c.,  from  Decay. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A..F.R.S.,  L.  and  E., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London. 

“ After  making  several  experiments  on  wood  prepared  by 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, and  given  the  subject  my  best  consideration,  I have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

“The  wood  appears  to  be  fully  and  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  metallic  salt  ; I have  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a large 
prepared  paring  block. 

“ The  salt,  although  very  soluble,  does  not  leave  the  wood 
easily  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  buried  in  dry  or  damp 
earth.  It  does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  efflor- 
escence, like  the  crystallizable  salts.  I have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  will  remain  in  the  wood  for 
years,  when  employed  for  railway  sleepers  or  such  purposes. 
This  may  be  of  material  consequence  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  insects,  such  as  the  white  ant  in  India, 
which  I believe  would  be  repelled  by  the  poisonous  metallic 
salt. 

“After  being  long  macerated  in  cold  water,  or  even  boiled 
in  water,  thin  chips  of  the  prepared  wood  retain  a sensible 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  zinc;  which  I confirmed  by  Mr. 
Toplis’s  test,  and  observing  that  the  wood  can  be  permanently 
dyed  from  being  charged  with  a metallic  mordant. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  from  repeated  observations  made  during 
several  years,  of  the  valuable  preservative  qualities  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  as  applied  in  Sir  W.  Burnett’s 
process  ; and  would  refer  its  beneficial  action  chiefly  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  metallic  salt  which  is  permanently  re- 
tained by  the  ligneous  fibre  in  all  circumstances  of  exposure. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  appears  to  alter  and  harden  tiie  fibre  of 
wood,  and  destroy  the  solubility,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
to  decomposition  of  the  azotiecd  principles  it  contains,  by 
entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 

(Signed)  “ THOMAS  GRAHAM.” 

“ University  College,  25th  October,  1845. 

From  Professors  Bkande  and  Cooper. 

“ London,  4th  November,  1845. 
“Sir, — Wc  have  this  day  again  examined  the  specimens 
of  canvas  and  wood  prepared  according  to  the  specification 
of  your  patent,  and  which,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  we 
placed  in  a damp  cellar,  where  they  have  remained  up  to 
this  date. 

“ We  arc  now  enabled  satisfactorily  to  corroborate  the 
favourable  opinion  expressed  in  our  former  report.  The 
canvas  remains  amply  protected  from  all  fungous  vegetation 
and  rottenness,  while  a corresponding  sample  of  the  same 
piece,  which  had  not  been  prepared  by  immersion  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  is  entirely  decayed,  being 
mouldy,  rotten,  black,  and  in  places  resembles  timber. 

••  We  have  also  lately  compared  the  strength  of  a fibre  of 
a piece  of  canvas  which  wc  prepared  according  to  your 
specification,  in  October,  1844,  with  that  of  the  fibre  of  the 
sumc  canvas,  unprepared,  and  find  that  it  has  in  that  respect 
sustained  no  injury.  Wc  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  your 
process  will  not,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  strength  of  the  fibres  of  the  substances  in  question. 

“ In  regard  to  the  several  samples  of  different  species  of 
wood  above  adverted  to,  each  of  which  was  cut  into  two,  one 
half  being  imbued  according  to  the  directions  of  your  speci- 
fication with  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while 
the  other  half  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  we  have 
also  to  make  a favourable  report,  and  to  repeat  our  opinion 
of  the  efficacy  of  your  process  as  a preventive  of  dry  rot, 
nnd  similar  sources  of  decay  ; the  unprepared  specimens  arc 
manifesting  symptoms  of  decay  and  mildew,  while  those 
which  have  been  protected  by  your  preparation  arc  clean  and 
sound.— (Signed)  " WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE, 
“JOHN  THOMAS  COOPER.” 

“ To  Sir  William  Burnett,  K.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.” 

Testimonials  from  numerous  other  parties  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  53,  King 
William-street,  London-bridge1 


TO  COMMISSION  AGENTS  IN  THE  STONE 
TRADE. 

AN  AGENT  of  Respectability  who  calls 

on  Stone  Merchants,  Paviors,  and'  Builders,  may 
have  a Commission  for  Selling  Scotch  Flag  Stones,  in  Car- 
goes.—Address,  with  references,  to  W.  M.,  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Fosters,  5,  Eastcheap. 


Arbroath  and  Caithness  flag 

STONES.— Merchants,  paviors,  masons,  and  builders 
can  be  supplied  with  the  above  stones,  in  natural  planed  and 
polished  faces,  in  cargoes  direct  lrom  the  quarries,  at  first 
cost  prices,  delivered  tree  from  ship’s  side  in  River  Thames, 
or  free  on  board  at  quarries  in  Scotland.— Samples  of  stones 
may  be  seen  at  ALEX.  REID’S,  70,  Lower  Thames-street, 
City. 

CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 
Greenw  ich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allcmagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  flic  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  It.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheupsidc, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CITY  of  LONDON  UNION.— Wanted  to 

PURCHASE,  in  or  near  London,  a PLOT  of 
GROUND,  for  a Union  Workhouse.— Persons  desirous  of 
offering  land  for  sale  are  requested  to  send  the  particulars 
in  writing,  with  the  price,  addressed  to  the  “ Special  Com- 
mittee of  Guardians,”  35,  Canon-sircet. 

Aug.  18,  1846.  JOHN  THOMAS  ROWSELL,  Clerk. 


CARCASES.— TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Four  capital  CARCASES, 

(either  together  or  separate),  with  large  gardens  at- 
tached, situate  in  a highly  respectable  and  well-formed 
neighbourhood,  held  for  a term  of  eighty  years,  at  low 
ground  rents. — For  farther  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  24,  Moorgate-strect,  Bank. 


GROUND  TO  BE  LET  on  Building; 

Leases  for  99  years,  at  Glouccster-strcct,  Church- 
lane,  Kensington.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  SALMON, 
Allason-terrace,  Kensington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

PLOTS  of  GROUND,  most  eligibly  situated 

in  the  New  North  Road,  Islington,  thoroughly  drained, 
Land  Tax  redeemed,  belonging  to  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Clotliworkers,  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases.  — For 
Plans,  Ac.,  apply  to  Messrs.  ROBSON  and  ESTALL,  El- 
comb-terracc,  New  North-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS.  PACKING-CASE  MAKERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

AN  old-established  Carpenter’s  and  Pack- 
ing-case Maker’s  Business  TO  LET,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford-street.  No  premium  required  for  good- 
will.—For  particulars  apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  Mr. 
HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Gros- 
ve  nor  Basin,  Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  IRON 
MERCHANTS,  &c. 

WATERSIDE  PREMISES.— TO  LET, 

part  of  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-street,  Surrey,  foot 
of  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  with  large  Warehouse  and  Sheds,  and 
use  of  a 16  ton  crane. — Apply  on  the  premises. 

N.B.  This  wharf  is  never  overflowed  by  high  tides. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Plot  of  nearly  Two  Acres, 

containing  good  Brick  Earth  (which  may  be  used  or 
not),  having  a most  desirable  frontage  of  about  500  feet, 
situate  in  a highly  respectable  neighbourhood,  within  three 
miles  of  Hyde-park-corner  ; the  whole  or  part  may  be  taken. 
— Apply  to  Mr.  BOND,  Auctioneer,  &c.,  Dorcas-terrace, 
Hammersmith  Gate. 


rilO  LET  on  Building  Lease  for  99  Years. 

I Twenty  beautifully  situated  PLOTS  of  BUILDING 
GROUND,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flourishing 
market  town  of  Uxbridge,  and  within  a few  minutes’  walk 
of  the  proposed  Cowley  station,  on  the  Great  Western  and 
Uxbridge  Railway.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  villa  residences,  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Plans  may  be  seen  and  particulars  known  by 
application  to  Mr.  JOHN  HARDY,  Surveyor,  Cowley,  near 
Uxbridge. 


WHARF. — TO  BE  LET,  part  of  a desir- 
able Wharf,  abutting  on  the  Regent’s  Canal  Bridge, 
City-road,  with  a counting-house,  n good  entrance,  and 
water-way,  and  the  use  of  a very  powerful  crane.  These 
clegible  premises  are  well  adapted  for  the  coal,  slate,  cement, 
tile,  timber,  iron,  or  stone  trade.  — Apply  to  JAMES 
COVINGTON  and  SON,  Licensed  Lightermen,  Coal  Mer- 
chants, Wharfingers,  and  General  Agents,  8,  Wharf,  City- 
road  Basin. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JO  HN’S  WOOD  PARK  1 ! 1 IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

r>  UILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

.I  3 this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  11  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  1 — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regcnt's-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent's-park. 


FOR  DISPOSAL.— grand  SURREY 

CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rotberhithe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal. 

These  mills,  now  in  perfect  working  order,  comprize  two 
first-class  engines,  two  new  boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one 
planing  machine,  two  circular  saw  benches,  and  several 
unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shafting  gearing  tools,  Ac.,  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  arc  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating  with  the 
Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  arc  first-rate,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber  market,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  and  Surrey 
Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same  length 
of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water;  ca- 
pable of  adaptation,  in  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  any 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  Ac.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  flour,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required. 

Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  unexpired, 
from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trifling  ground 
rent  of  60/.  per  annum. 

The  formation  of  a company  or  society  of  builders, 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  wharfingers,'  or  anv  trade 
where  steam  and  water  carriage,  or  where  connection  with 
the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern  Lines  is  required,  would 
find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry  on  a very  profitable  and 
extensive  business. 

These  mills  are  now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen 
daily. 

The  Diamond  Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich  go  to  the  Commercial  Deck’s  Pier,  and  omnibuses 
Irom  Gracechurch-street,  to  within  five  minutes’  walk  from 
the  mills,  four  times  an  hour. 

For  further  particulars  and  to  view  apply  at  the  saw- 
mills,  or  to  HENRY  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 


FOR  SALE.  Mahogany  Doors,  of  the 

following  dimensions  and  descriptions : — 

high.  wide, 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

No.  1 pair  2J  in.  four-panel  folding  doors  . . 7 6 by  3 8 

1 . . 21  „ folding  doors,  with  circular 

fan-light  over 7 0 ••  3 8 

1 ..3  ,,  circular  head  glass  door. . . 7 4 ..  3 1 

1 . . 2 ,,  blank  door,  six  panels  to 

match  other  doors 7 6 ..  3 5 

9 . . 2 ,,  6-panel  dble.  molded  doors  7 6 . . 3 6 

2 ..2  ,,  ditto ditto 7 6 ..  3 5 

l ..2  ,,  ditto ditto 7 54  3 4 

1 ..2  ,,  ditto ditto 7 4$. . 3 21 

1 ..2  ,,  ditto ditto 7 64-.  3 

4 . . 21  ,,  ditto ditto 6 10  ..3 

2 ..  21  „ ditto ditto 6 104..  3 

2 . . 21  „ ditto ditto 6 ll|..  3 

) ..  21  ,,  ditto ditto 6 10  ..3 

1 . . 21  „ ditto ditto 6ll  . . 3 

N.B.  The  doors  have  four  sets  of  mahogany  architraves ; 
all  the  other  architraves  and  the  jamb  linings  are  deal. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mr.  BROWN,  Clerk  of  Works,  Stamwick  Hall,  near  Dar- 
lington. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  HOUNSLOW, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  roby  win 

SELL  at  the  Mart,  on  WEDNESDAY,  Sept. 
2nd,  at  Twelve,  in  three  lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  GROUND,  of  160  feet  frontage,  by  a depth 
of  200  feet,  particularly  adapted  for  the  erection  of  six  villa 
residences,  beautifully  situate  in  the  high  Bath-road  at 
Hounslow,  adjoining  Hope-cottage,  and  opposite  Spring- 
cottage  and  Maitland's-place,  a well  formed  respectable 
neighbourhood,  a short  distance  from  the  contemplated 
station  of  the  Hounslow  Railway. — To  be  viewed  till  the 
sale,  and  particulars  had  at  the  various  inns  at  Hammer- 
smith, Turnham-green,  Brentford,  Twickenham  and  Houns- 
low Auction  Mail,  and  at  ROBERTS  and  ROBY'S  Offices, 
24,  Moorgate-strect,  Bank. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  EALING  AND 
HANWELL,  MIDDLESEX. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  roby  are 

directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on 
Wednesday,  September  2,  at  Twelve,  in  15  Lots,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  valuable  Freehold  Building  Land,  most 
conveniently  and  eligibly  situate  at  Ealing  and  Hanwcll, 
near  the  Old  Hats  Inn,  and  opposite  Messrs.  Mountjoy  and 
Son’s  Nursery,  on  the  high  road  from  Acton  to  Hanwcll, 
within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Hanwcll  Railway  Station, 
and  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride  of  London,  in  a 
respectable  neighbourhood,  and  about  six  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  with  the  advantage  of  easy  communication  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway,  omnibuses,  or  coach.  Well 
adapted  for  the  erection  of  Villa  and  other  Residences, 
which  are  much  in  request  in  this  locality. — To  be  viewed, 
and  Particulars,  with  Plans,  had  at  the  various  Inns  in  the 
neighbourhood;  of  Mr.  HARRIS,  Ealing;  of  Mr.  SCAR- 
BOROUGH, Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury  ; at  the  Auction 
Mart,  and  at  ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S  Offices,  24,  Moor- 
gatc-street,  Bank. 


Desirable  Freehold  Property,  New  Brentford,  Middlesex, 
exonerated  from  Lnnd-tax. 

MESSRS.  KING  and  SON  will  offer  for 
peremptory  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Castle 
Inn,  Brentford,  on  Tuesday,  September  J,  at  Two,  in  ten 
Lots,  TEN  substantially  and  well-built  FREEHOLD 
HOUSES,  pleasantly  situate  in  the  most  preferable  part 
of  the  High-street,  New  Brentford.  The  whole  are  much 
underlet  to  respectahle  tenants  of  long  standing,  who  have 
established  trades,  nt  rents  amounting  to  203/.  per  annum. 
This  truly  desirable  property,  forming  together  a very  com- 
pact estate,  presents  to  capitalists  a most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a safe  investment,  being  so  exceedingly  well  situate 
that  it  will  command  a constant  tenancy.  May  be  viewed 
by  leave  of  the  tenants,  and  descriptive  particulars  had  of 
fllessrs.  CLARK,  solicitors,  Brentford;  Mr.  LAMBERT, 
architect  and  surveyor,  40,  Coleman-straet,  City ; and  of 
Messrs.  KING  and  SON,  estate  agents,  Ac.,  Brentford. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strect,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  and  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-ssreet. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  ana  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


INJUNCTION- 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  anS  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Ac.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders' 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

_T3L*  WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  & c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  ndmired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Ac.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall- board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Leiccstcr-squarc,  London. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  j or  at  the  Licen- 
sees. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 


The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  shutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 
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WANTED,  for  painting  Iron  Work,  a 

quantity  of  METALLIC  PAINT,  such  as  will  not 
corrode  with  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; a composition  of 
Zinc,  such  as  is  used  by  Louis  Philippe  for  all  such  purposes, 
would  be  preferred. — AH  communications  addressed,  post- 
paid, to  Mr.  ROBERTS,  11  Courier”  Office,  Chesterfield. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Person  who  thoroughly 

understands  the  above  Branches,  a SITUATION 
os  FOREMAN. — Address,  T.  WARD,  office  of  ‘‘The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED  a genteel  Youth,  as  an  Ap- 
prentice to  a highly  respectable  business  ; he  will 
be  treated  as  one  of  the  family ; references  will  be  given  and 
required.— Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  E.  F.,  Mrs.  Hoppe, 
Stationer,  79,  Strand. 

TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  in  London,  a thorough  Work- 
man, as  Leading  Hand,  who,  if  suitable,  will  be 
engaged  at  liberal  Wages  throughout  the  year.  None  need 
apply  but  those  who  have  bad  the  care  of  large  jobs,  and  can 
give  reference  as  to  their  qualifications,  &c. — Address,  post- 
paid to  R.,  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-street, 
Covent- garden. 

BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  a Person  acquainted  with  the 

routine  of  a Builder’s  office,  and  used  to  early 
hours.  One  writing  an  expeditious  hand,  and  practically 
acquainted  with  the  business,  will  be  preferred.— All  appli- 
cations to  state  the  writer’s  age,  where  last  employed,  and 
amount  of  salary  required,  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr. 
MILAND’S  Library,  Chapel-street,  Grosvenor-place. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  UPHOLSTERERS,  &c. 

AN  Experienced  Person  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a Situation  as  Foreman  j can  have  first-rate 
recommendations ; would  prefer  an  Upholsterers  where 
they  employ  Joiners. — Address,  C.  N.,  42,  Gilbert-street, 
Oxford-street. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUTH,  about  nineteen,  who  has  served 

four  years  of  Apprenticeship,  and  wishes  for  a little 
more  improvement,  as  wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  im- 
provement.— Letters  directed  P.  W.,  No.  8,  Queen-street, 
E dge  ware  -road . 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON,  accustomed  to  Superintend 

Works,  and  the  general  duties  of  an  Office,  is  at 
liberty  for  another  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  be  well  recom- 
mended from  the  Builder  with  whom  he  has  been  two  years 
at  the  west  end,  and  others  of  first  respectability  and  ex- 
perience. Age  42. — Address,  G.  X., office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

No  objection  to  the  Country, 


THE  Advertiser  offers  himself  to  make  up 

and  balance  the  books,  or  calculate  and  make  out 
estimates,  &c.,  for  any  party  requiring  his  services  ; he  has 
hail  considerable  experience  in  all  matters  of  account,  and 
lias  no  doubt  would  give  satisfaction  to  any  person  by  whom 
he  may  be  employed. — Address,  M.  D.,  59,  Fleet-street. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet  at  this  hospital 
on  TUESDAY,  the  8th  day  of  September  next,  at  Eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  to  receive  proposals  from 
such  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  take  on  a Building  Lease 
or  Leases,  for  a term  of  61  years,  from  Michaelmas  next,  a 
very  eligible  PLOT  of  GROUND,  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  Kcnt-strect,  in  the  borough. — Immediate  possession  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  plan  of  the  same  may  be  seen  on  appli- 
cation at  the  counting-house,  any  day  between  the  hours  of 
Ten  and  Three  o’clock.  WILLIAM  WIX,  Clerk. 

August,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  Erection 

of  a School  and  Teacher’s  Residence,  at  Seer  Green, 
near  Beaconsfield.  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  CHARSLEY  and  PARTON’S,  Solicitors,  Beacons- 
field, to  whom  Tenders  must  be  sent,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  19th  day  of  September.  The  lowest  Tender  will  not 
necessarily  be  accepted. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Committee  for  Conducting  the  Erec- 
tion of  Trinity  District  Church,  in  the  Parish  of  Ro- 
therfield  Greys,  Henley-on-Thames,  arc  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  the  same.  The  plans  and 
specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Town  Hall,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four,  any  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  from  Monday  the  7th  of  September,  till 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  September,  after  which  day  no  Tender 
can  be  received. 

The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
Lowest  Tender.  The  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  sealed, 
and  endorsed  “Tender  for  the  Erection  of  Trinity  District 
Church,  Rothcrficld  Greys,  Henley-on-Thames,”  and  are  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  F.  Ii.  LEIGHTON,  Haspsden 
Rectory,  Henley-on-Thames. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  the  Birmingham 
Street  Act  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  meet  in 
No.  2 room,  Public  Office,  Birmingham,  on  THURSDAY, 
the  17th  day  of  September  instant,  at  Ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  building  sewers  in  Dig- 
beth,  St.  Martin’s-lanc,  and  Edgbaston-strcet,  being  308 
yards  in  length  (class  B).  Plans  and  specifications  of  the 
works  required  to  be  performed  may  be  seen  daily  at  the 
town  surveyor's  office,  Moor-sticet,  from  Nine  till  Four 
o’clock.  Security  will  be  required  from  those  parties  whose 
tenders  may  be  accepted,  and  no  tender  will  be  received 
after  Ten  o’clock  on  the  above  day. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender. 

ARNOLD,  HAINES  and  ARNOLD, 

Clerks  to  the  Commissioners. 
Public  Office,  Birmingham,  Sept.  2nd,  1846. 


Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

62,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, London,  Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
rior glazed  STONE  WARE,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  They  ar  e’ 
of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  cheapness. 
If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in  two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d., 
and  the  Trap  at  3s.  6d.  N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for;  houses. 


G 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  & c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul's. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON.  — Free 

Exhibition.  The  Works  of  Art  selected  by  the  Prize 
Holders  of  the  year  1846,  now  Exhibiting  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists,  SutTolk-strcet,  Pall  Mall 
East,  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  tickets,  Free,  from 
the  7th  to  the  12th  September,  from  Ten  till  Six  o'clock, 
and  by  Tickets  from  Seven  till  Ten  on  the  Evenings  of  the 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  \ „ 

2nd  Sept.,  1846.  LEWIS  POCOCK,  J ±Jon'  &ecs' 

WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
llelvidcre-road,  Waterloo-bridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse.  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blaekfriars-bridge.  — .1.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 

CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented by  R.  B.  in  1840  ; also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings  ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bogs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects, &c.,  that  every  description  of  Stone,  Marble, 
and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

Estimates  given  for  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Gothic  Work,  Tombs,  Monuments,  &c. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Mural  and  other  Monu- 
ments. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  upwards. 
Depdt  for  CAEN  STONE,  &c. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  AUemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor.  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWF.LL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


Arbroath  and  Caithness  flag 

PAVING  STONES. — Stone  Merchants,  Contractors, 
Masons,  and  Builders,  can  be  supplied  with  the  above 
stones  in  natural,  planed,  and  polished  faces,  in  cargoes 
direct  from  the  Quarries  in  Scotland,  at  first  cost  prices,  de- 
livered free  from  ship’s  side  in  River  Thames,  [or  free  on 
board  at  parts  of  shipment  in  Scotland.  Orders  received  by, 
and  further  information,  with  samples,  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  ALEX.  REID,  70,  Lower  Thamcs-street,  London. 
N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  part. 


ARNEWAY’S  CHARITY.— NOTICE  is 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity 
are  now  enabled  to  LEND  out  the  TRUST  MONEYS  to 
“ Poor  Occupiers  or  Traders  resident  within  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  Westminster  ; that  is  to  say,  within  the  parishes 
jf  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ann,  Soho; 
St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  St.  James, 
St.  Martin-in -the-Fields.  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St.  Paul, 
Covent  Garden.”  , , 

The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed  100/. ; is  to  bear 
interest  after  the  rate  of  3/.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower  with  two  sureties. 

Printed  forms  of  application  and  all  necessary  information 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Three  o’clock' in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Cleik 
and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees,  No.  12,  Great  Queen-street, 
St.  James’s-park. — By  order, 

EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 


THE  BUILDER 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  Sic.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  everv  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pentonville. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

Without  noticing:  cautions,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  arc  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompion  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  lor  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  n substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


PATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  fid.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3.$  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco.— Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 

THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAYS. 

Benson,  logan,  and  co.’s  patent 

METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT.— Its  merits,  as 
stated  in  letter  to  the  Proprietors,  by  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  Esq.,  Architect,  Raymond’s  Buildings,  Gray’s 
Inn,  are: — 

1st. — “ The  great  tenacity  with  which  it  adheres  to  brick, 
stone,  and  iron. 

2ndly. — “ Its  freedom  ( when  properly  applied)  from  those 
cracks  and  flaws,  by  which  the  cements  generally  used  for 
external  stuccoing  are  so  frequently  disfigured. 

3dly « — “ The  total  absence  of  the  unsightly  tint  produced 
by  vegetation. 

4thly.— “ The  increased  hardness  which  it  acquires  from 
exposure  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Sthly. — “ The  great  beauty,  accuracy,  and  durability  of 
the  mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  crockets,  finials,  and 
other  architectural  enrichments  and  decorations  formed  of 
it,  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  members  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  sharpest  arises,  have  withstood  uninjured  the  severi- 
ties of  our  climate  during  many  winters,  and  now  present 
the  same  perfect  and  highly  finished  appearance  as  would  be 
produced  by  stone  carvings  carefully  executed. 

6thly.—‘‘ The  excellent  and  agreeable  tone  of  colour  which 
it  assumes  naturally,  and  retains  without  the  aid  of  any 
colouring  or  painting. 

'•  And  lastly,  its  extreme  hardness  and  almost  entire  in- 
compressibility when  used  as  a mortar  in  the  construction  of 
inverted  or  relieving  arches,  foundations  under  important 
superstructures,  and  small  bearing  piers,  which  have  to  sus- 
tain great  weights.  For  all  these  purposes  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  under  my  directions,  and  in  some  cases  has 
been  exposed  to  very  severe  trials.  The  results  have,  how- 
ever, without  one  exception,  been  most  satisfactory  ; and  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  known  substances  so  well 
adapted  for  the  execution  of  works,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  and  durability  are  essential.” 

Price  of  Metallic  Sand  at  Swansea  ’place  of  manufacture), 
10s.  per  ton,  or  supplied  in  London  at  20*.  per  ton  of  twenty- 
one  bushels. 

Further  information  will  be  given,  and  specimens  shewn, 
on  application  to  Mr.  C.  K.  DYER,  4,  New  Broad-street, 
and  at  the  Metallic  Cement  Wbnrf,  King’s-road  (opposite 
Pratt-strect),  Camden  New  Town,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT. — Tbe  following  are  tliepositivc  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-sidc.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perisn.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  lie  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinair  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  cau  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  ‘‘The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

__  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
fu.ish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  hy  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situation*, 


C'lHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

y Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
tbe  bead,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  dons  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  arc  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WIJ1TE  and  SONS,  of  Millbnnk- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptftrd-bridge  ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhitlie. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
While  Lias  Lime,  &c.  ike.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
e of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
re  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
1 is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
n,  however  elaborate;  2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  tbe  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosve nor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  18fi,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
Sic.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  1 he  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a sliutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  tvndc,  and  anv 
further  information  may  he  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  90,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chanccry-Iane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

-Ljl  ® WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
Sic..  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles. and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  116,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Liccn- 

EDgravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  suutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETV  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION' 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  tlieir  want 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
»amc  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER.  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
inacbincs  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  lo  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  tbe  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 


Architects,  surveyors, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
cave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, Ncw-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GEKISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Soutlnvark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


Churches, 

Hospitals, 

Factories, 

Theatres, 

Breweries, 

Malt-houses, 

Club-houses, 


for 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD, 

ventilating 

Shops,  Kitchens, 

Bed-rooms,  Offices, 

Smoking-rooms,  Ships, 

School-rooms,  Mines, 

Nurseries,  Vaults, 

Stables,  Tunnels, 

Larders,  &c.  &c. 

Also  for  preventing  down  draft ; and  is  guaranteed  to  cure 
all  smoky  chimneys  caused  by  wind  ; and  entirely  supersedes 
the  use  of  revolving  cowls,  or  any  thing  moveable  or  un- 
sightly on  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air.  The  Wiudguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal 
pillar,  and  by  its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based,  which  consists  of  the  wind  giving 
a disposition  for  a vacuum  within,  thereby  causing  a conti- 
nual upward  current  about  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
at  the  time  acting  upon  it,  which  averages  about  six  feet  per 
second  thirty  days  out  of  thirty-one  ; therefore,  will  nearly 
at  all  times  ensure  a continual  change  of  air,  being  no  im- 
pediment to  spontaneous  ventilation,  even  on  a perfectly 
calm  day.  One  five  feet  square  will  ventilate  a building  con- 
taining upwards  of  1,000  persons.  The  Windguard  applied 
to  ships  and  steam  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a sky-light,  pre- 
vents rain  or  the  sea  entering  within,  however  boisterous  the 
weather  may  be.  thereby  affording  excellent  ventilation  as 
well  as  light.  The  Windguard  is  simply  applied  for  effec- 
tually ventilating  bed-rooms,  nurseries,  smoking-rooms, 
offices,  &c.,  causing  the  air  of  the  apnrtmcnt  to  be  at  all 
times  as  pleasant  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  in  addition  to  which  a cast-iron  frame  and 
valve  (about  one  foot  area),  made  to  open!  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure, is  let  into  the  flue,  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  to  al- 
low the  constant  ascending  vitiated  air  being  immediately 
carried  off.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a neat  Venetian  blind 
or  grating  ; and  so  powerful  is  the  effect  on  a windy  day  that 
if  a handkerchief  be  thrown  up  to  the  grating,  it  will  remain 
there— i.  e.  if  the  valve  be  open.  In  winter  the  valve  would  be 
only  partially  open,  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire  to  ascend, 
but  if  the  room  be  found  too  Cold,  can  be  entirely  closed.  The 
Windguard  applied  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  prevents  all  an- 
noyance from  smoke  (caused  by  wind);  indeed,  where  it 
does  not,  nothing  else  applied  at  top  will  (of  the  same  size)  ; 
care,  therefore  should  be  taken  to  have  the  proper  size  ap- 
plied. It  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in  price, 
ornamental  in  appearance ; no  machinery  or  anything  move- 
able  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever  ; not  liable  to  choke 
up  with  soot;  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers  in 
town  and  country ; and  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 
where  its  powers  and  usefulness  are  exhibited  by  the  severest 
tests,  at  THE  PATENT  VENTILATING  WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD,  PIMLICO,  LONDON  ; where 
also  maybe  seen  Mr.  G.T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating  the 
dillercnt  applications  of  his  Patent  Archimedian  Ventilator 
and  his  Portable  Water  Apparatus)  for  effectually  Venti- 
lating, Warming,  and  Cooling  the  Air  of  Buildings,  Ships, 
Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inventions  many  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or  cold  air, 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per  minute, 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer;  thereby  insuring,  at  all 
times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  and  passages  of  build- 
ings, &c.  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a manner  as  shall  not  be  inconveniently  perceptible. 
The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  building  and  its  occupants . The  Patentee  has  been  honoured 
by  his  inventions  being  applied  at  the  following  places : — 
Windsor  Castle, 

Buckingham  Palace, 

Saint  James’s  Palace, 


The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
New  Conservative  Club, 
White’s  Club, 

Travellers’  Club, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Parthenon, 

Wyndham, 

Army  and  Navy, 

Senior  United  Service, 
Junior  United  Service, 
Admiralty, 

British  Museum, 

Somerset  House, 

Custom  House, 

Mint, 

Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
H.  M.  S.  Salamander, 


Trinity  House, 

Ordnance, 

Greenwich  Hospital, 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Hospital, 
Bethlehem  Hospital, 

Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum, 
New  Royal  Exchange, 
Mansion  House, 
Goldsmiths’  Hall, 
Fishmongers’  Hall, 
Haberdashers’  Hall, 

Dyers’  Hall, 

Grocers’  Hall, 

Armourers’  Hall. 
Weigh-house  Meeting-house 
Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Theatre  of  the  Westminster 
Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, 

Grand  Cigar  Divan,  Strand, 
City  Club, 


And  many  other  Public  Buildings  in  Town  and  Country 
as  well  as  to  the  Mansions  of  many  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen. Licenses  granted  for  Manufacturing  the  above. 

Drawings  and  Plans  made  for  Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings  of  every  description 


WOATLEY  and  SON,  Inventors  and 
• Manufacturers  of  the  SELF-ACTING  VENTI- 
LATOR. [Registered  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
August  14th,  1846.] 

W.  O.  and  Son,  25,  Aldermanbury,  City,  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to  the  imper- 
fect method  of  VENTILATION.  The  Ventilator  offered  to 
the  public  is  complete  in  itself ; it  is  adapted  for  buildings 
of  all  dimensions  requiring  ventilation.  The  Ventilator  acts 
by  means  of  boxes  and  pipes,  so  constructed  as  to  discharge 
all  tainted  air,  whether  it  arises  from  gas-lights  or  an  over- 
heated atmosphere,  or  other  causes.  The  pipes  act  as  suc- 
tion pipes,  by  the  current  of  fresh  air  entering  the  room  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  giving  a healthful  and  pure  air  to 
the  loom  where  the  Self-Acting  Ventilator  is  used.— Builders 
and  others  supplied. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron. 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildinps) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  7d.  lid.  Is.  Id.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross, 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3L  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4l. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52, 

GREAT  CHARLES-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull-street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, Ac.  C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  com- 
mittee of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a 
VARIETY  of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection 
apparatus,  chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac., 
as  supplied  by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON, 
and  TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they  | 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Among  other  testimonials",  1 
can  he  shewn  that  of  Major  Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of 
the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by  them.  The  contracts  will  be 
executed  to  the  approval  of  the  inspector-general  of  prisons, 
and  the  architects,  C.  Smith  and  Son  ; also  are  prepared  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery 
requisites  for  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
churches,  banks,  barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouse’s, 
including  locks,  bells,  liingcs,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  stair- 
cases, grates,  park-fencing,  fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors, 
metal  saslics  of  all  kinds,  and  every  description  of  orna- 
mental brass  and  iron  work,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Bleuhcim  Palace,  Ghatswortb,  Ac.,  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  nobleman  can 
be  shewn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

e IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  Ac.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  1 1 7.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 In.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in,  4 ft, 

SI.  61.  15s.  61.  6s.  61.  10s.  7/. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  34d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant uualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  sucre ss,  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  mucli  plea- 
sure in  offerin  j to  the  public  an  article  so  long  aud  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

1>L>  *re  Kojal  letters  patrnl. 

F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunliill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  TO'A  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Hrr  Majesty’s  Commission  op  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  op  Wight 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  erea 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovcr-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onlv  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  ia  also  manufactured,  by  which  a savin''  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIREOi  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  Tlicv 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tub  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Fadory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  PANKLIEAKOIiT  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 
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ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

™£ENE,AGES’ wi"  fin<*  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
PENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
tticir  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Lovers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  & c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  lor 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Gundy's 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms.  J 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


FREEHOLD  LAND. 

WANTED  tn  PURCHASE  in  nr  near 

London,  a PLOT  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  .mb 
able  for  a workbouae  for  the  City  of  London  1 Imon  -Per.on. 
desirous  of  offering  land  for  sale,  are  requested  to  send  t o 
particular,  in  writinB.  noth  the  price  addressed  to  the 

•'Special  Committee  of  Guardians,  35,  Cannon-street. 

P J0HNTH03.  ROWSELL, 

September  i,  18H. Clerk  to  the  Union. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

To  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a Freehold 

House,  situated  in  a most  improving  neighbourhood 
at  the  East  end  of  London.  Lets  at  20/.  per  annum,  price 
370/.— For  particulars,  apply  by  letter  only,  to  Q.,  30,  iavi- 
stock-strect,  Strand. 


TO  BUILDERS.  COACH-MAKERS,  PIANOFORTE- 
MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Lease  of  Large  and  most  complete 

Premises  TO  BE  SOLD,  Workshop  100  feet  long, 
heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.— Apply  at  144, 
naburg-street,  Regents-park.  


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary  and  Vein,  some  of 
which  are  suitable  for  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  some  suit- 
able for  second  and  third-rate  houses.  Also  two  monumental 
tablets  for  sale,  cheap,  under  peculiar  circumstances.— Apply 
34,  Chichestcr-placc,  Gray’s-inn-road.  Approved  bills  at 
three  months. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  IRON 
MERCHANTS,  &C. 

WATERSIDE  PREMISES— TO  LET, 

part  of  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strect,  Surrey,  foot 
of  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  with  large  Warehouse  and  Sheds,  and 
use  of  a 16  ton  crane.— Apply  on  the  premises. 

N.B.  This  wharf  is  never  overflowed  by  high  tides. 


TO  COPPERSMITHS  AND  OTHERS  REQUIRING 
EXTENSIVE  PREMISES. 

TO  BE  LET  on  a repairing  lease  of  21 
years,  eligible  premises,  consisting  of  capital  light 
workshops,  with  a good  dwelling-house  and  two  tenements 
attached,  situate  in  the  Whitccliapel-road. — For  particulars 
apply  at  Mr.  ANGELL’s  Office,  18,  Gowcr-street,  Bcdford- 
squarc,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 


FREEHOLD  LAND  AND  COTTAGE,  Church  Road, 
Edmonton,  a few  paces  from  the  High-street.— To  Brick- 
makers,  Builders,  and  others. 


rpo  BE  LET  on  Lease,  or  SOLD,  about 

|_  two  acres  of  Land,  containing  fine  malm  Brick  Earth 
to  a considerable  depth.  If  used  for  building  purposes, 
there  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  Frontage.  Together  with 
a Cottage  Residence,  now  let  at  the  low  rent  of  15/,  per 
annum.— Apply  to  Mr.  LAMBERT,  Surveyor,  40,  Eoleman- 
street:  or  to  .Air.  HOLLAND,  next  the  Chapel,  Church- 
road,  who  will  show  the  premises. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 


pUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

JlJ>  this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avcuue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  PAPERHANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  BRAY,  .Tun.,  will  SELL,  at  his 

Rooms,  25[l,  High  Holborn,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
September  the  9th,  1816,  at  Twelve,  upwards  of  4,000  pieces 
of  PAPERHANGINGS  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
modern  design,  including  drawing  and  dining  room  satin, 
rich  crimson  and  other  flocks,  mock  flock,  damask,  and  em- 
bossed satins,  oak,  Elizabethan  and  Morpeth,  parlour,  and 
hedroom  papers  in  chintz,  shaded,  and  plain,  trellis,  Berlin, 
and  bouquet,  hall  and  staircase  in  gothics,  granites,  painted 
and  other  marbles,  scagliola,  &c. — May  be  viewed  one  day 
prior  and  morning  of  *alc,  and  catalogues  had  at  the  rooms 


KF.NNINGTON. — To  Railway  Carriers,  Builders,  Livery 
Stable-keepers,  Omnibus  Proprietors,  &c. — An  Important 
Estate,  covering  nearly  two  acres. 

Messrs,  brown  and  Roberts  are 

instructed  to  submit  for  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
on  THURSDAY,  September  10,  at  Twelve,  in  four  lots,  by 
order  of  the  proprietor,  and  with  consent  of  the  mortgagee, 
a valuable  LEASEHOLD  ESTATE,  situate  at  Kennington- 
cross,  comprising  a new  brick  dwelling-house  and  shop, 
fronting  the  high  road  ; also  the  whole  of  the  premises  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Golden  Cross  Livery  Stables,  including 
stabling  for  120  horses,  extensive  ranges  of  coach-houses, 
omnibus  sheds,  harness  rooms,  corn  and  hay  lofts,  granaries, 
counting-house,  &c.  ; also  a neat  family  residence  and  two 
cottages,  with  workshops,  large  paved  yards,  and  an  exten- 
sive plot  of  ground,  admirably  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses ; together  with  two  houses  and  a plot  of  ground  in 
Cardigan-street.  Kennington-lane,  the  whole  approaching 
two  acres  ; held  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  three  young 
lives  at  9/.  per  annum  ground  rent.  — May  be  viewed,  and 
printed  particulars,  with  plans,  had  of  Mr.  BALLS,  on  the 
premises  ; of  Messrs.  JENK1NSON,  solicitors,  76,  Cannon- 
street;  of  Mr.  R.  F.  LONG,  solicitor,  15,  Old  Broad-street; 
at  the  Mart;  of  Messrs.  HENRY  BROWN  and  T.  A. 
ROBERTS,  22,  Throgmorton-street, 


TO  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  ENGINEERS, 
BREWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  john  and  thomas  fry 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  TUESDAY,  the  loth  instant,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  without 
the  slightest  reserve,  all  the  new  and  expensive  Machinery 
and  Plants  at  the  Chemical  Works  of  Messrs.  BANKS  and 
CO..  Thamcs-strect,  Greenwich,  adjoining  the  Phccnix  Gas 
Works  (che  premises  late  in  the  occupation  of  T.  Martyr, 
Esq.),  comprising  a high-pressure  steam-engine  of  five-horse 
power,  complete'  by  Middleton;  gasometer  and  retort  for 
manufacturing  gas  boiler  for  generating  steam  ; two  large 
tanks  for  ditto,  lined  with  lead,  tubular  pipes,  See.  ; three 
large  coolers  lined  with  lead;  four  capital  stout  deal  tanks, 
iron-fastened,  21  feet  by  8 feet  each,  and  4 feet  deep  ; one 
smaller  ditto  ; two  wroug’ht-iron  tanks,  10  feet  by  7 feet  each  ; 
six  cast-iron  salalmoniac  pans  and  covers,  weighing  upwards 
of  3 tons  each;  furnaces  for  ditto;  large  iron  boiler;  one 
other  large  wrought-iron  water-tank  ; triangle  crane  ; scales 
and  weights  ; large  quantity  of  brickwork  ; five  thousand 
square  and  arched  fire-bricks;  sixty  large  iron-bound  casks  ; 
wood-hound  ditto;  five  tarpaulins;  ladders;  iron  pump; 
a varictv  of  implements,  sundry  deals,  and  a large  quantity 
of  useful  stuff  and  fire-wood. — May  be  viewed,  and  cata- 
logues had  of  the  Auctioneer,  43,  Chiswell-strcct,  Finsbury  - 
square,  and  at  Greenwich,  facing  the  church. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

The  architectural  history,  original  defects,  gradual  subsi- 
dence, and  recent  condemnation  of  Westminster  Bridge 
explained  in  a Pamphlet,  entitled 

Metropolitan  bridges  and 

WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

By  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  HOWARD  DOUGLAS,  Bart.  M.P. 
Second  Edition,  price  One  Shilling. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  29,  New  Bond-street,  London, 
Publishers. 


GOTHICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Day  is  Published,  No.  2 7,  royal  4to.,  price  2s.  Gd. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK 

ARCHITECTURE  ; illustrated  by  Drawings  made 
from  actual  measurement  of  existing  examples  throughout 
England,  and  carefully  delineated  to  scale. 

By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects, 
11,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 

Review. — “ This  is  essentially  a practical  work,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor,  the  amateur,  and 
the  workman.  The  engravings  arc  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  the  mouldings  and  outlines  sharp,  and  so  well  defined, 
that  any  work  may  be  executed  from  them.” — Era. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  id.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strect,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

11  No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  ‘ Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 


“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aris’s 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  3fi,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  bad  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  

Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  | — 

Trade,  121, Bunhill-row,  Fins-  

bury-square.  Well-seasoned  T 

materials,  superior  workman-  

ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 

of  400  Doors  and  a large  va-  

• ricty  of  Sashes  and  Frames 
| always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods  .L= 

I securelypackcd  for  the  country.  --- 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engnged  on  building. 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 
SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

26  and  27,  Tottcnham-st. 

Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nomy. Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 
upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit-  |j 


_ ; :|  tings  of  every  kind  prepared  ]’ 

■ 1 on  the  shortest  notice.  U • 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Am  we  li.  Street, 
Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 


Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Ivings- 
gate-street,  London.— JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  Qd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

to  furnish  the  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  42,  Gcorge-street,  Edinburgh. 


British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  & c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

In  crates,  containing  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot ; ditto,  16  oz. 
coarse,  54d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  fid. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  4d.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glass. — A discount  to  the  Trade. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Sashes  primed  and  glazed  with 

Crown  Glass  at  5d.  per  foot.  Foreign  and  British 
Sheet  at  4d.  and  5d.  per  foot.  Ground  Glass,  9d.  per  foot. 

Stained  and  Painted  Windows  for  churches  or  staircases, 
executed  by  first-rate  artists  in  a superior  style,  on  very  low 
terms.  Designs  furnished.— Flatted  Crown  and  best  polished 
Sheet  Glass,  for  shop  windows,  &c. — For  ready  money  only. 
EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton-strcet,  Strand, 
and  No.  7,  Maiden-lane. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,"  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141 , Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  he 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  44d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  2fis. ; 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s-  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete ; 3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bisbopsgate-street  Without,  London— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  „ , 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leiccstcr-square,  London. 

\TR.  W.  SAWYER  having  taken  the 

IV JL  Old  Established  Sash  Manufactory  of  the  Late  Mr. 
GREENWOOD,  of  49,  Ashford-street,  Hoxton,  is  now 
manufacturing  sashes  and  frames,  shop-fronts,  doors,  stairs, 
hand-railing,  &c.,  lower  than  ever  was  offered  to  the  public. 
W.  S.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers  to 
a few  of  his  prices,  confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to 
supply  them  on  such  terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their 
favour.  W.  S.  is  enabled  through  the  increasing  demand, 
to  make  a reduction  from  his  original  list  of  prices. 

s.  d. 

1 4-inch  ovolow  sashes  and  frames ....  per  foot  0 H 

2-inch  ditto  ditto  10 

14-inch  ovolow  sashes  framed  glazed 1 1 

2-inch  ditto  ditto 1 3 

2-inch  mahogany  shop-fronts  perfect  0 10 

14-inch  side  doors 0 64 

2-inch  ditto 0 84 

Superior  Workmanship  guaranteed.  Country  orders  im- 
mediately attended  to.  No  extra  charge  made  within  five 
miles. 


London:  Printed  by  CnABm  Wtman,  of  49,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing-office 
' ’ • 'I.  Cox,  Iirothert,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Iim 
i the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Ficlds,  in  the  same  County; 
lished  by  the  said  Ciiabi.es  Wyman,  at  the  olhcc  of  “ Inn 
m i .iu,  Sj1’  2,  York-'treet,  Co»ent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  CoTent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  September  5, 
1346. 


of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Broth 
Fields,  In  the  Parish  of  S 
and  published  by  the  si  ' 
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ADVER.TISEXVtEIffT.9. 

Apprentice  wanted,  in  the  iron- 
mongery Business,  where  the  Furnishing,  General, 
and  Manufacturing  Business  is  extensively  carried  on. — 
Apply,  Mr.  CURETON,  49,  Bread-street,  City. 

TO  MASONS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young;  Man, 

a Situation  as  Foreman  : is  a good  draughtsman 
and  carver,  and  can  give  a reference  to  his  previous  situation. 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Alpha,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED  by  an  Architect,  a Person 

thoroughly  qualified  to  assist  in  making  out  Work- 
ing Drawings,  and  taking  out  Quantities.  If  he  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  and  Gothic  Architecture,  he 
will  be  preferred. — Address  to  R.  B.,  at  Ostcl's  Library, 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  a party  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  who  has  filled  all  the  above  offices  ; an  engage- 
ment to  give  Plans,  make  Working  Drawings,  Measure 
Work,  take  out  Quantities,  Keep  the  Books,  &c.,  &c. — I ' 
dress  to  T.  R.,  23,  Bartlett’s-building’s,  Holborn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Experienced  Person, 

who  has  just  completed  an  engagement,  a Situa- 
tion as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Shop  Foreman,  in  town  or 
country,  or  to  go  abroad  ; the  highest  testimonials  for  ability 
and  sobriety  can  be  given.— Address,  pre-paid,  to  Y.  Z., 
3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  engaged 

in  an  Architect’s  office  for  some  time,  wishes  for  a 
similar  engagement,  where  he  can  gain  information,  and  be 
useful  to  his  employer.  A small  salary  required. — Address 
to  S.  T.,  Messrs.  Rennet  and  Sadler,  85,  Goswell-strcet-road. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  engaged 

during  the  past  session  in  the  Office  of  an  Engineer 
of  very  extensive  and  successful  practice,  wishes  to  obtain 
EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Office  of  a Surveyor,  or  in  any 
similar  situation.  By  any  gentleman  requiring  an  assistant, 
the  Advertiser  would  be  found  steady  and  industrious,  and 
deserving  the  confidence  that  may  lie  placed  in  him.  He  is 
a good  leveller,  speaks  French,  and  has  no  objection  to  go 
ahroad;  can  offer  security,  and  most  respectable  references. 
Salary  moderate — employment  being  the  principal  object. — 
Address  to  B,  care  of  Mr,  Wick,  Tufton-street,  St.  John’s, 
Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A ^OUNG  MAN,  of  many  years’  experi- 

jLjL  encein  Builders’  offices,  is  desirous  of  a rc-engage- 
ment.  lie  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  book-keeping  and 
accounts,  measuring  artificers’  work,  making  drawings,  &c. 
Highly  satisfactory  references  offered  from  an  eminent 
builder,  with  whom  he  has  been  engaged  some  few  years. 
Moderate  salary  expected.— Address  to  A.  Z.,  No.  12,  Wells- 
street,  Jcwin-strcct,  City. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

nnilE  Friends  of  a Lad,  nearly  Fifteen  years 

.1L  of  age,  arc  desirous  of  apprenticing  him  to  the  above 
trade,  where  he  may  board  and  lodge  with  the  family.  He 
is  active  and  capable.  A moderate  premium  will  be  given. — 
Address,  A.  B.,  No.  9,  Bcnnett-street,  Stamford-strect, 
Blackfriars. 

A N Architect  and  Surveyor  is  in  want  of  a 
-L  Respectable  Well-educated  Youth  to  be  Articled ; 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  profession.  A moderate  Premium  expected. 
References  will  be  given  and  required. — Address  to  A.  B., 
care  of  Mr.  Sloper,  Stationer,  47,  Holborn  Hill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMEN  who  has  a pood  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
Engagement,  where  from  his  capability  of  Designing  and 
Preparing  Finished  and  Working  Drawings,  Measuring  or 
Superintending  Works,  &c.,  his  services  will  be  found  an  ac- 
quisition.—Address  by  letter,  to  R.  S.  T.,  at  Mr.  Nock, 
Bookseller,  Holborn. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 

ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithc  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

•VK7  1LLIAM  WOOD,  Jim.,  Manufacturer 

V Y of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate  ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  liall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canuing-place,  Liverpool. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  aud  LUSH,  Clerks. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS,  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1,  Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEWIS  C.  HERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


CONTRACTS. 

TENDERS  FOR  CLEANSING  A SEWER. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex’ will  be  ready  on  Friday,  the  !8th 
September,  at  One  o’clock  p.m.,  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
cleansing  about  1,400  feet  of  sewer  in  the  Edgwarc-road, 
Marylebone.  The  soil  taken  out  will  become  the  property 
of  Ihe  contractor. — Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  this  office  between  Nine  and  Ten  o’clock 
a.m.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers'  Office,  1,  Greek-strcet,  Soho-square. 

Sept.  12,  1846. 


CONTRACT  FOR  SEWERS. 

THE  Commissioners  for  Improving;  the 

Town  of  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  desirous 
of  receiving  TENDERS  for  Building  about§00  YARDS  OF 
SEWERS  in  that  town.  Plans,  sections,  and  specifications 
mny  he  seen  daily  at  the  Office  of  the  said  Commissioners. 
Scaled  tenders  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  23rd  instant. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender.— By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

JOHN  BURT,  Clerk. 

Ventnor,  September  10th,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  the  Erection 

of  a School  and  Teacher’s  Residence,  at  Seer  Green, 
near  Beaconsfield.  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  CHARSLEY  and  PARTON’S,  Solicitors,  Beacons- 
field, to  whom  Tenders  must  be  sent,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  19th  day  of  September.  The  lowest  Tender  will  not 
necessarily  be  accepted. 


GRAVESEND  AND  MILTON  UNION  WORKHOUSE. 
—TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Gravesend  and 

Milton  Union,  are  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  for 
the  erection  of  a new  workhouse  in  the  parish  of  Gravesend, 
the  plan  of  which  has  been  altered  anil  reduced  from  the 
former  one.  The  drawings,  specifications,  and  conditions 
may  be  seen  at  the  Board  Room  of  the  present  workhouse 
after  Wednesday  next,  the  lGth  day  of  September  instant, 
between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Six  o’clock,  until  Wednesday, 
the  30th  day  of  September  instant  (Thursday’s  excepted). 
Tenders  arc  to  be  delivered  at  the  workhouse,  on  Thursday, 
the  1st  day  of  October  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  after  which 
no  tenders  will  be  received. 

All  information  required  in  respect  of  the  works  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  GOULD,  jun.,  surveyor,  Bath- 
street,  Gravesend.  The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

By  order  of  the  Guardians, 

FRAS.  SOUTHGATE,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Gravesend,  September  10th,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

O A LW AYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

3 - SORTMENT  of  PRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

g “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
£ - sorts  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  front 
“ 2 j inch  to  1|  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  lor  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLAN KS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
WestDjinster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling's, 

SOUTH WARK -BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship  yard.  Milllmnk -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Blatch  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  lit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  llrompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  Sec.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  lor  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
Ncw-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscit,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Sec. 
Pantile  ouk  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  Sec. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scnntling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FORimmcdiate 
use.  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


UNION  SAW.  PLANING  MILLS  AND  TIMBER 
YARD,  LISSON-STREET,  PADDINGTON. 

EVIGERS,  jnn.,  heps  to  inform  the 

• Public  he  has  re-opened  the  above  premises  (late 
Gatehouse  and  Co  ),  and  that  he  intends  keeping  a first-rate 
•tock  of  all  the  usual  descriptions  of  yellow  and  white  deals, 
battens,  spruce  and  pine  deals,  and  plank,  mahogany,  pre- 
pared flooring,  matched  hoarding,  machine  struck  mould- 
ings, beech  quarters,  and  plank,  and  all  descriptions  of 
timber  and  deals,  fit  for  immediate  use,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
for  ready  money. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 

SAW  MILLS, 


GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,'  Sec.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Watcrloo-bridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  arc  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  orgroving  and  tongucingaboard  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  it3  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


■pRENCH  PAPER  HANGINGS.  — The 

J Trade  arc  respectfully  informed  that  in  consequence 
of  the  new  tariff  having  reduced  the  duty  from  Is.  to  2d. 
jier  yard, Messrs. MARKS  andCo.  have,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  principal  continental  manufacturers,  established  a depot 
at  59,  Pnnccs-street,  Lticpstcr-square,  containing  a most 
extensive  stock  of  all  the  richest  and  most  recherchi  designs 
in  decoration  and  paper-hangings,  at  Parisian  prices. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  Ac. 

JT.  MERRICK  and  Go.,  having  re- 

• moved  to  their  new  manufactory  in  New  Oxford- 
etreet,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  consi- 
derable reduction  they  have  made  in  the  prices  of  their 
extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising  every  variety 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  ; a'so  in  their  complete 
assortment  of  panelled  decorations,  suitable  for  every  de- 
scription of  room,  to  show  the  effect  of  which,  they  have 
recently  fitted  up  a number  of  rooms  in  their  factory  in  their 
different  styles,  to  which  they  beg  to  solicit  inspection.  They 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into  contracts 
in  any  situation,  and  guarantee  the  execution  of  them  in  the 
first  style. 

.1.  T.  M.  and  Co.  have  also  a regular  supply  of  French 
papers  of  all  the  newest  patterns, 


NEW  EVENING  LONDON  NEWSPAPER. 

From  the  1st  of  September, 

ri^HE  EXPRESS Tiie  Triumphant  Success  of  the  “DAILY  NEWS”  has  led  to 

X numerous  inquiries,  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  PUBLISH  AN  EVENING  EDITION,  CONTAIN- 
ING REPORTS  OF  PRICES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  MARKETS  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
PUBLICATION.  The  Proprietors  of  the  “ DAILY  NEWS  ” have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Public ; but 
to  prevent  confusion,  the  paper  will  appear  under  a different  name— that  of  THE  EXPRESS.  The  Express  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  news  in  the  Morning  Paper,  a SUMMARY  of  the  HOME  and  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE  which 
may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication.  THE  EXPRESS  will  have  the  advantage  of  Foreign  Expresses,  Correspondence, 
and  other  costly  characteristics  of  a Morning  Journal.  But  the  full  and  carefully  prepared  REPORTS  of  the  MONEY, 
RAILWAY,  PRODUCE,  CORN,  CATTLE,  and  other  MARKETS  will  be  the  marking  feature. 

As,  however,  the  interest  in  such  a paper  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a Class,  or  a Locality,  the  Proprietors  cannot 
hope  that  cither  the  sale  or  the  advertisements  will  be  so  extensive  or  remunerative  as  those  of  a Morning  Paper.  They 
propose,  therefore,  that  THREEPENCE  shall  be  the  price  to  the  public  of  THE  EXPRESS. 

The  Proprietors  believe  that  every  respectable  news-agent  will  transmit  the  r.ew  Journal,  on  receiving  a Post-office  order, 
at  the  rate  of  193.  6d.  per  quarter;  hut  should  any  difficulty  arise,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  THE  EX- 
PRESS arc  requested  to  remit  a Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallbridge,  90,  Fleet-street, 
London,  who  will  transfer  it  to  a respectable  London  Agent. 

THE  EXPRESS  will  be  published  every  Afternoon,  at  Four  o’clock,  with  the  latest  details  of  the  Markets  of  the  day. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  beps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  j and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


PLATE-GLASS  AGENCY. 

THE  London  and  Manchester  Glass  Com- 
pany arc  prepared  to  receive  proposals  from  any  per- 
son fully  versant  with  the  Plate-Glass  Trade,  to  conduct  the 
Agency  in  their  premises,  No.  12,  Rathbone-placc.—  Appli- 
cations to  be  addressed  to  GEO.  WADSWORTH,  Esq., 
Manager,  Sutton,  near  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  or  to  Mr. 
THOS.  TIMS,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-strcet,  Fitzroy-squarc, 
London. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  arc  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  he  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  Sd. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  21s.;  thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  /»•  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; blacK  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  J-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  bccr-machincs,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgatc-strcet  Without,  London.— Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Drvers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicestcr-squaro,  London. 


HERRING'S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value 'of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Ruilders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory.  14,  Kings- 
gatc-strcet,  London. — JOHNSON  and  l’ASK,  Makers. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  , — 

Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121 , Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
hurj’-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman - 
, ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
i riety  of  Sashes  and  Frames 
1 always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
> securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  building. 


If 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 

SHOP  FRONT  Si  SASH 

-\  MANUFACTURERS, 

T 20  and  27,  Tottcnham-st. 

‘•I;  Fit  zroy  .square. 

■ ; Shop  Fronts  of  every  dc- 
' script  ion  executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nemy.  Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 

N'  upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  rases  and  fit- 
tings of  every  kind  prepared 
1 on  the  shortest  notice. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  Sec.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Aimvell-street,  Pentonvillc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 


Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  Sec.  Sec.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Sec.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. 

10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIKR,  Marble- wharf, 
Bclviderc- road,  Watcrloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 
cester.   | 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Bluckfriars-bridgc.  — J.M.  BLASH- 
FIEL.I),  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
nformed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


ISg  2>rr 
jTlnjcsty’s 


liogal 

^Letters  patent. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  hut 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  arc  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  _ the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperatu:  e,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spoutinp,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  hy  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  docs  not  only  ap- 
ply  to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Sec.  Sec. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  8.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d,  6(1.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5,d> . 6d’„,  7d>  lld>  >»•  4d.  is.  lOd.  per  1000, 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6id.,7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

8ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3f.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin,  4 ft. 

61.  61.  15s.  6/.  6s.  61.  10s.  7/, 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  31d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


THE  PAWKIIBAWOW  IROTJ  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.- The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER.  63,  Dorset-street.  Fleet-street. 


HEN  DRV  and  GLOVER,  IRON- 
FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 

WM.  OAl'LEY  and  SON,  25,  Alderman- 

bury,  City,  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
SELF-ACTING  VENTILATOR  (Registered  August  14th, 
1846),  beg  to  inform  the  Profession  and  others  that  they  can 
be  suppjicd  with  the  Ventilator,  and  every  information  given 
as  to  fixing.  It  is  adapted  for  infirmaries,  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, smoking  divans,  and  buildings  of  all  dimensions  where 
ventilation  is  required. 


ARfp?iJn^GlsSwS  «nIdL^kRSi  SL0thor’’  about  ""PP'y  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

FENDERS,™”'  fMom  S « adc'.pmt  u.ortmtnt  of  STOVE-GRATES, 


improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

P1  STOVE  GRATF^Ti^FNnrni  lh“  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new  and  elegant 
“ «»  <->.».  completed 

RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 

They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD*  OF  HEATING  B Y '' HOT1 WATE nrs|j,ratc  workmanship, 
ombimng  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION  ; being  the  niost hikl  v 


from^re^and^rccdom^from'dust^  of  safety 

fire,  without  excluding  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Graces?  8 d th°  °f  a large  manslon  from  °"c  moderate 

K^TcIhEN^Tla'unVri'eS6  BREkW?HOUSES and. ar„c.h!tccts  furnished  with  them. 


BAI  HS  of  every  desenntinn.  comprising  the  Warm,  Cold,  Vapour)  Shower  " • - 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

jj  125,  Alders  gate-street,  City 
J Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
| turcr  for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
I Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
| a large  assortment  of  fire- 
1 proof  book-safes  and  chests ; 

I wrought  - iron  fire  - proof 
| doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent . under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


ING  WORKS,  Jo,  New-road,  Fifzroy- 

jL-A  square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


CAEN  STONE. 

rpUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

JL  Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re. 
ccived  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


s 


AMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Arclii- 

_ tects  and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorials,  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. 

Depot  for  Caen  and  other  Stones. 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving,  squared  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  &c. 


w"°" Co,d'  sh“’v“'  »™**;*™**™%,  „d  Spongbs, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


the  Morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845. 

“ Fink  Arts  as  applied  to  Grates.— A few  months 


which  the  works  generally  had  been  done  at  the  n 
in  which  the  wanning  and  ventilation  of  its  large  : 


had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
. , Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  wav 

share  of  praise wer^from  the  M "I?  rooms  ,had  !>ccn  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  the£ 

^ -a, 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  Is.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s.  6d. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant oualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
However  had,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  u»cd  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  hut  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offeria  » to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  hut  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a sameness  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  he  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamfora-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London, 
in  bottles  of  Gd.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The 
oak  colour  may  he  obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound, 
which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound 
will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. 

,N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audley-strcet,  Grosvenor-square. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 


c 


ONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  HE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion in  Stangatc,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SF.AKLE  and  SON,  Boat  Builders,  Stangatc,  Lambeth. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  Ion?  Building  Leases, 

L a few  Plots  of  Ground,  fronting  the  outer  circle  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  near  the  proposed  New  Church  in  the  Alhcrt- 
ruad,  Rcgent’s-park.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE, 
3(5,  Northumberland-strcct,  New-road. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

SUPERIOR  MODERN  PAPER  HANGINGS,  suitable  to 
Builders,  Decorators,  Upholders,  Ac.— (in  consequence  of 
a dissolution  of  partnership.) 

’i/f'R.  DEACON  will  SELL  by  AUC  1 ION, 

I VI  on  TUESDAY,  September  15th,  at  Twelve,  at  his 

Rooms,  4,000  PIECES  OF  PAPER  HANGINGS,  of  a 
superior  description  of  modern,  Parisian,  and  other  designs, 
In  plain  and  printed  satins,  flocks  on  ditto,  blended  chintz, 
damask,  Ac.,  for  the  dining  and  drawing-room,  library,  bed- 
chamber, Ac  — On  view  Monday,  September  14th,  and 
catalogues  to  be  had  at  21,  Bcrncrs-strcet,  Oxford-street. 


TO  COPPERSMITHS  AN/D  OTHERS  REQUIRING 
EXTENSIVE  PREMISES. 

TO  BE  LEI’  on  a repairing;  lease  of  21 

years,  eligible  premises,  consisting  of  capital  light 
workshops,  with  a good  dwelling-house  and  two  tenements 
attached,  situate  in  the  Whitechapel-road.— For  particulars 
apply  at  Mr.  ANGELL’s  Office,  18,  Gower-strcct,  Bcdford- 
squarc,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four. 


rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

X for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quccn’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  !!  ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT'S  PARK. 

rjUILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

| ) tfiis  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  eoin- 
manding  picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  \\  est 
F.nd  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent' s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 


STOCK  IN  TRADE  OF  A BUILDER, 
Eight-day  Dial,  Counting-house  Fixtures,  Ac.,  Ecclcston- 
p'acc,  Pimlico,  by 

MR.  RICHARDS,  on  the  Promises,  near 
the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Elizabeth-street,  on 
THURSDAY,  September  17,  and  following  days,  at  Eleven 
o’clock,  without  reserve  ; comprising  “00  dry  15  feet  yellow 
deals  and  planks,  flooring  and  lining  boards,  plates,  quar- 
tering sashes  and  frames  ; wainscoting,  mahogany,  folding 
and  other  doors  ; eight  pairs  of  9 feet  high  8 feet  wide  coach- 
house gates  ; 40  carpenters'  benches,  standard  and  other 
ladders ; two  strong  iron  crabs,  double  purchase  jacks, 
masons'  falls;  quantity  of  Portland  and  Yorkshire  stone, 
carpenters’  tools,  brass  furniture,  screws,  nails,  and  brads; 
coppers,  ranges,  stoves  ; quantity  of  lead,  iron,  and  various 
effects.— May  be  viewed  day  before  and  mornings  of  sale; 
Catalogues  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Totten- 
ham. The  extensive  Premises  to  be  let,  with  immediate 
possession. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  tie  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  ‘copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles.  . . 

“ No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  1 Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures— and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  Ac.”— Arts  s 
Birmingham  Gazette.  .... 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Catelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— About  flOO, 000  Bricks, 
near  Bromley,  Kent.— By 

Messrs,  iioggart  and  norton, 

at  the  White  Hart,  Bromley,  on  TUESDAY,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  One  for  Two,  about  600,000  Stock  and  Place 
BRICKS,  lying  near  the  Bird  in  Hand,  on  the  road  from 
Bromley  to  Cliissclhurst,  and  about  a mile  from  the  town  of 
Bromley.  They  will  be  offered  in  lots  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000.— May  be  viewed  and  catalogues  had  at  the  White 
Hart,  Bromlev,  and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  NORTON, 
62,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 


Just  published,  in  one  large  8vo.  Volume,  60  Wood-cuts 
and  Plates,  price  15s., 

THE  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER’S 

RAILWAY  GUIDE.  . 

Summary  of  Contents -.—The  taking  Borings,  with  full 
description  of  Tools  and  methods  of  Proceeding — Remarks 
on  British  Strata  and  their  Contents,  as  Materials  in  Con- 
struction— On  Stumping,  and  Picking  out  Centre  Lines  ana 
Curves— Setting  out  Slopes,  Works,  and  Foundations— 
Working  Sections  and  Land  Plans— with  Remarks  on  Na- 
tural and  Artidcial  Foundations,  Concrete,  Masonry,  and 
Brickwork— Preceded  by  Memoranda  on  Specifications.  By 
W.  D.  HASKOLE,  C.E.  . 

In  one  4to  volume,  handsomely  boudd  in  cloth,  price  28s., 
HUGHES’  COMPREHENSIVE  TABLES  for  the  Cal- 
culations of  Earthwork,  giving  the  QUANTITIES  for 
EACH  BASE  and  SLOPE  at  ONE  VIEW,  and  calculated 
from  ONE  to  EICHTY  FEET;  no  other  Tables  hitherto 
pubished  being  calculated  beyond  50  feet.  _ 

In  one  8vo.  Volume,  with  elaborate  Plates,  price  10s.  6d., 
SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  ENGINEERING 
ARITHMETIC,  in  its  present  practice,  being  the  expe- 
rience of  an  Engineer  of  twenty-nine  years  standing,  ex- 
plained  in  the  most  clear  and  concise  style,  and  entering 
into  such  detail  of  the  gravat  level  and  other  field  instru- 
ments, connected  with  surveying,  levelling,  and  engineering 
purposes,  ns  has  never  been  before  attempted. 

IMPROVED  FIELD  BOOKS  now  ready. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  CO.,  Architectural  and  Engi- 
neering Publishers,  190,  Strand. 


CARCASES. — TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  several  capital 

l_  and  substantial  built  Four  and  Eiglit  Roomed  Car- 
esses with  Large  Gardens  attached,  situate  in  a highly  re- 
spectable neighbourhood  in  which  houses  are  in  great  re- 
quest. Held  for  Terms  of  Eighty  Years  at  Ground 
Rents. — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  ROBER 1 S 
and  ROBY,  Surveyors,  21,  Moorgate-strcet,  Bank. 


FREEHOI.l)  BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Five  Large  Plots  of  Free- 
hold Land,  about  five  miles  from  town,  adjoining  a 
Railway  Station  ; admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  Villa 
or  Cottage  Residences,  which  are  much  required.  The  Lots 
being  small  in  amount,  are  well  suited  for  sma'l  capitalists, 
and  members  of  huilding  societies,  and  command  votes  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex.— For  Particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
ROBERTS  and  ROBY,  Land  Agents,  24,  Moorgate-strect. 


Important  and  very  Valuable  Freehold  Building  Ground 
fronting  the  Widmore-road,  and  beautifully  situate  nearly 
opposite  the  Palace  Grounds  at  Bromley,  in  the  County  of 
Kent.— By 

Messrs,  hoggart  ami  Norton, 

at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Bromley,  on  Tuesday, 
September  22,  at  One  for  Two  o'clock  precisely,  in  lots. 
This  valuable  and  important  Freehold  Property  comprises 
upwards  of  26  acres  of  land,  the  land-tax  of  which  is  re- 
deemed, most  eligibly  situate  close  to  the  town  of  Bromley, 
and  opposite  the  grounds  attached  to  the  Palace,  lately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  commanding  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  and  in  the  finest  possible 
situation  for  building.  It  has  a frontage  to  the  Widmorc- 
roail  of  nearly  700  feet,  and  another  frontage  in  the  rear  to 
the  road  leading  from  Chissclhurst  to  I.cwishnm.  It  is  in- 
tended to  subdivide  the  property  into  lots,  part  of  which 
will  have  fronlages  of  about  80  feet  to  the  Widmore-road, 
and  the  remainder  into  plots  of  from  one  to  two  acres  each, 
which  will  he  adapted  either  for  accommodation,  occupation, 
or  for  building  purposes,  reserving  for  the  purchasers  a road- 
way 30  feet  wide,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  roads  ; and,  look- 
ing to  the  prospect  of  communication  by  railway  with  the 
town  of  Bromley,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  investments  of  this 
character  cannot  fail  to  produce  very  profitable  results. — 
May  be  viewed,  and  particulars,  with  plans  shewing  the 
division,  may  be  had  at  the  White  Hart,  Bromley;  of 
Messrs.  WOOD  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors,  Falcon-strcct ; of 
Messrs.  BLAKE,  KEITH,  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors,  Nor- 
wich ; at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  NOR- 
TON, 62,  Old  Broad-strcct,  Royal  Exchange. 


ON  SALE,  by  HAYWARD,  TYLER 

and  Co.,  engineers,  85,  Upper  Whitccross-strect,  St. 
Luke’s,  n second-hand,  12-horsc,  high-pressure,  pedestal 
STEAM  ENGINE,  without  boiler,  in  excellent  condition  ; 
a p.  werful  Hydrostatic  Press,  with  11-inch  ram;  a set  of 
Pumps  for  ditto,  with  gearing  to  work  by  steam  engine. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS  AND  CABINET-MAKERS. 

A FIRST- RATE  BUSINESS  TO  BE 

DISPOSED  OF.  No  Premium  required,  but  an 
improved  Rent  for  the  Premises.  Stock  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation,  about  700/.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  M.  L., 
Office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- garden. 


17  OR.  DISPOSAL.— GRAND  SURREY 

L CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rotherhithe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal. 

These  mills,  now  in  perfect  working  order,  comprise  two 
first-class  engines,  two  new  boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one 
planing  machine,  two  circular  saw  benches,  and  several 
unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shafting  gearing  tools,  Ac.,  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  are  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating  with  the 
Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  is  first-rate,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  limber  market,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  anil  Surrey 
Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same  length 
of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water;  ca- 
pable of  adaptation,  in  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  any 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  Ac.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  floor,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required. 

Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  unexpired, 
from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trilling  ground  rent 
of  6«f.  per  annum. 

The  formation  of  a company  or  society  of  builders, 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  wharfingers,  or  any  trade 
where  stream  and  water  carriage,  or  where  connection  with 
the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern  Lines  is  required,  would 
find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry  on  a very  profitable  and 
tensive  business. 

These  mills  are  now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen 
daily. 

The  Diamond  Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  am 
Greenwich  go  to  the  Commercial  Docks’  Pier,  and  oiuni 
buses  from  Gracechurch-street,  to  within  five  minutes’  wal’ 
from  the  mills,  four  times  an  hour. 

For  further  particulars  and  to  view  apply  at  the  saw 
mills,  or  to  HENRY  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 


MF 


TO  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS,  ENGINEERS, 
BREWERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  JOHN  and  THOMAS  FRY 

. . received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

TUESDAY,  the  15th  instant,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  without 
the  slightest  reserve,  all  the  new  and  expensive  Machinery 
and  Plants  at  the  Chemical  Works  of  Messrs.  BANKS  and 
CO..  Thames-strcct,  Greenwich,  adjoining  the  Phatnix  Gas 
Works  (the.  premises  late  in  the  occupation  of  T.  Martyr, 
Esq.),  comprising  a high-pressure  steam-engine  of  five-horse 
power,  complete  by  Middleton;  gasometer  and  retort  for 
manufacturing  gas ; boiler  for  generating  steam  ; two  large 
tanks  for  ditto,  lined  with  lead,  tubular  pipes,  Ac.  ; three 
large  coolers  lined  with  lead;  four  capital  stout  deal  tanks, 
iron-fastened,  21  feet  by  8 feet  each,  and  4 feet  deep  ; one 
smaller  ditto  ; two  wrought-iron  tanks,  10  feet  by  7 feet  each  ; 
six  cast-iron  salalnioniac  pans  and  covers,  weighing  upwards 
of  3 tons  each ; furnaces  for  ditto ; large  iron  boiler ; one 
other  large  wrought-iron  water-tank  ; triangle  crane  ; scales 
and  weights  ; large  quantity  of  brickwork  ; five  thousand 
square  and  arched  fire-bricks ; sixty  large  iron-bound  casks  ; 
wood-bound  ditto;  five  tarpaulins;  ladders;  iron  pump; 
a rnricty  of  implements,  sundry  deals,  and  a large  quantity 
of  useful  stuff  and  fire- wood. —May  be  viewed,  and  cata- 
logues had  of  the  Auctioneer,  43,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury- 
squarc,  and  at  Greenwich,  facing  the  church. 


w. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  Published,  Gratis  ! 1 

BROWN’S  MATHEMATICAL 

CATALOGUE  ; containing  upwards  of  6,000 
columns  of  Second-hand  Books  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso- 
phy, &c.,  including  many  in  Architecture,  Engineering, 
Fine  Arts,  Astrology,  Music,  A-c.,  selling  at  the  exceedingly 
low  prices  affixed  to  each  article. — May  be  had  by  post  on 
forwarding  four  postage  stamps  to  prepay  it. 

London:  William  Brown,  130,  Old-strcct,  St.  Lukes. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER  S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Prercnt  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  cxcmpli6cd  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Of  whom  may  he  had  New  Editions,  in  Quarto,  of  the 
following  Practical  Architectural  Works. 

1.  PETEll  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING, 
Revised  by  Tredgold  ; beimr  a New  and  Complete  System 
of  Lines,  for  the  Use  of  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Principles.  6 Parts  at  5s-,  or  in  boards,  30s.; 
containing  90  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  woodcut  Dia- 

ST."  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASCNRY,  Bricklaying,  and  Plastering  (Revised  by  Trcd- 
gold),  both  Plain  and  Ornamental;  containing  a New  and 
Complete  System  of  LINES  for  STONE  CUTTING,  for  the 
Use  of  Workmen;  the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements, 
Concrete,  Ac  ; and  a description  of  the  various  Materials 
employed.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  in  boards,  30s. ; containing 
60  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcut*. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSO’S  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Treatise  on  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE:  Containing  plain  and  simple  Rulcsfor 
Drawing  and  Executing  them  in  the  purest  style;  including 
an  Historical  Description  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by 
Artists  of  the  first-rate  talent,  including  numerous  Diagrams, 

Ac.  7 Parts  at  5s.  or  in  boards,  35s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  Containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
Perspective  Views  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages 
and  Villas.  By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully 
engraved  on  Steel,  with  Directions  for  Building,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  each  Edifice.  12  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards, 

3%.  DESIGNS  FOR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

Consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views 
and  Details,  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses, 
Gas  Works,  Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  pur- 
poses. By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  en- 
graved on  Steel.  10  Parts  at  3s.,  or  32s.  boards. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  AND 

PAINTER’S  GUIDE;  Containing  a Series  of  Designs  for 
Decorating  Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  the  va- 
rious styles  of  Architecture.  By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROW- 
SMITH,  House  Decorator  to  Her  Majesty.  10  Parts  at  3s., 
or  in  boards,  32e.  __  . 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR’S  COMPANION  ; Containing  a complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling  ; in- 
eluding  the  origin  of  Colour,  the  laws  of  Harmonious  Color- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  Pigments,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Ac.  By 
W.  M.  HIGGINS,  Esq.  Accompanied  by  Actual  Speci- 
mens of  Hand-brush  Graining,  or  Marbling.  10  Parts  at 
3s.,  or  in  boards,  32s. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  2y,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  eighth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen-pence  only, 


THICK  TRACING  PAPER  FOR  WORKING 
DRAWINGS,  44  by  36. 

KEYS’  DIAPHANIC,  or  Transparent 

Paper — thick,  medium,  and  thin — is  submitted  with 
full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  of  superior  quality.  Being 
prepared  by  a newly-invented  process,  without  oil,  it  takes 
ink,  pencil,  and  tints  freely,  and  will  retain  its  colour.  I ar- 
ticulars  and  specimens  (gratis)  on  application.  Sample 
quires  comprising  the  three  thicknesses,  5s.  to  professionals. 
U.  W.’ GARDINER,  20,  Princess-street,  Cavendish-square. 


led  by  the  said  Chablbs  W yman,  ai  me  unite  u. 

' 2.  York-.treet,  Coreut  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
:nt  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday,  September  12, 
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A TO  ENGINEERS. 

GENTLEMAN  on  the  eve  of  completing 
an  Engagement,  wishes  to  undertake  the  Superin- 
tendence of  Railway  or  other  Works.  The  Advertiser  has 
no  objection  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  or  the  Continent.  Un- 
exccptionable  references  will  be  given. — Address  to  G.  W., 
office  of ‘‘The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covcnt-gardcn. 

'ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS  (Out- 

-Ci-  lines)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  am 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,  anc 
vm ws  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pcntonville. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

T DEANE,  of  the  Running  Ilorse,  Duke- 
• street,  Grosvcnor-square,  begs  to  inform  Builders, 
&c.,  that  carpenters  of  first-rate  abilities  ODly  are  in  attend- 
ance from  Six  till  Eight  in  the  morning  when  out  of  employ. 
—Messages  and  correspondence  punctually  attended  to. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW. — All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London.— JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  11  Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  aoy  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice.— 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4,jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  ewt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d. ; 
boiled  oil.  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s.  ; gold  size,  10s.  ; 
paper  varnish,  103. ; linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  5-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  to  apprentice  a respectable 

Youth,  aged  16  years,  to  an  established  Joiner  and 
Builder.  Address,  with  particulars  of  premium,  &c.,  to  E., 
No.  2,  Orchard-street,  Oxford-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  PLASTERERS' 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Plasterer  of 

good  standing,  a situation  as  Working  Foreman, 
to  take  the  charge  of  ornamental  sbopwork  or  buildings  : 
thoroughly  understands  the  working  of  the  principal  cements 
now  in  use. — Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  J.  Ste- 
phens, 22,  Hemy-street,  Hampstead-road. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Person  experienced  in  the 
accounts  of  a GENERAL  BUILDER,  to  assist  in 
bringing  up  arrears  ; and  after  their  completion,  should  he 
suit,  the  situation  may  become  permanent,  for  which  a 
knowledge  of  measuring,  estimating,  &c.,  will  be  essentially 
necessary,  as  well  as  drawing,  both  architectural  and  deco- 
rative. Salary,  21.  per  week.— Letters,  post-paid,  stating 
age,  where  last  employed,  and  reference  for  ability  and 
respectability,  to  be  addressed  to  C.  W.,  Messrs.  Bailey,  272, 
Holborn. 


SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING  in  all 

their  variety,  Plotting,  use  of  Theodolite,  and  all 
other  Instruments,  Draughting,  Mapping,  &c.,  practically 
Taught,  in  a few  easy  Lessons,  with  the  applications  of 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  &c.,  by  the  Adver- 
tiser, who  is  now  on  an  extensive  Survey.  Proficiency 
guaranteed.  References  given.  Terms,  until  complete 
satisfaction  is  given,  Three  Guineas.  Apply  to  Mr.  G.  M. 
TODD,  Engineering  Surveyor,  &c.,  2,  Grafton-placc, 
Euston-square. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  LAND  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

AYQUNG  MAN  who  is  a Practical 

Engineer,  Land  Surveyor,  and  Leveller,  and  a good 
Draughtsman,  and  can  adduce  first-rate  testimonials  of 
ability,  wishes  for  a Permanent  Situation  at  a moderate 
salary.— Address,  post-paid,  to  H.  TAYLOR,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covcnt-garden. 


TO  ESTIMATERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  three  or 

four  years  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  and  is  very  ex- 
peditious and  well  versed  in  figures  and  calculations,  par- 
ticluarly  in  those  which  are  required  for  the  above  profes- 
sions, such  as  squaring  and  cubing  dimensions,  abstracting 
and  moneying,  quantities,  &c.,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as 
above,  or  in  any  Office  where  the  above  qualifications  are 
requisite. 

N.B.  Drawings  traced  and  copied,  dimensions  squared, 
abstracted,  brought  into  bill,  and  monied  out  by  the  adver- 
tiser in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  moderate  charges. 
The  most  respectable  references  given,  including  present 
employer. — Address  to  B,  C.,  at  9,  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster! 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


M 


LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 
SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

26  and  27,  Tottenham-st. 

Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nomy. Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 
upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit- 
tings of  every  kind  prepared 
on  the  shortest  notice. 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkcnwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscott  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  GLASS  TILES,  &c. 

C JARVIS  has  a quantity  of  Boxes  of 
• FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  left,  of  the  stoutest 
kind,  of  all  sizes,  which  he  can  offer  to  purchasers  at  a con- 
siderable sacrifice,  at  his  old-established  Window  Glass 
Warehouse,  38,  Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Rye- 
street.  Also  a quantity  of  small  glass,  on  the  lowest  terms. 
— For  ready  money  only. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  heps  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square, — Terms,  Cash  only, 


Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKVVELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Largo  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUN DY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorials,  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 

Dcpot  for  Caen  and  other  Stones. 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving,  squared  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  &c. 


CONTRACT. 

CONTRACT  FOR  SEWERS. 

THE  Commissioners  for  Improving  the 
Town  of  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  desirous 
of  rereiving  TENDERS  for  Building  about  600  YARDS  OF 
SEWERS  in  that  town.  Plans,  sections,  and  specifications 
may  be  seen  daily  at  the  Office  of  the  said  Commissioners. 
Sealed  tenders  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  23rd  instant. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

JOHN  BURT,  Clerk. 

Ventnor,  September  10th,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  pica, 
sure  in  offerin  * to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 


In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-sine  , and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
In  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  116,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  stbengtu  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  ikon  su utters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  cusure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OK 
PRICE. 

CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION' 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  Bhutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

Rl'NNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


NEW  EVENING  LONDON  NEWSPAPER. 

From  the  1st  of  September, 

THE  EXPRESS The  Triumphant  Success  of  the  “DAILY  NEWS”  has  led  to 

numerous  inquiries,  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  PUBLISH  AN  EVENING  EDITION,  CONTAIN- 
ING REPORTS  OF  PRICES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  MARKETS  ON  THE  DAY  OF 
PUBLICATION.  The  Proprietors  of  the  “ DAILY  NEWS  ” have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Public;  but 
to  prevent  confusion,  the  paper  will  appear  under  a different  name— that  of  THE  EXPRESS.  The  Express  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  news  in  the  Morning  Paper,  a SUMMARY  of  the  HOME  and  bORKIGN  IN  TELLIGENCE  which 
may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication.  THE  EXPRESS  will  have  the  advantage  of  Foreign  Expresses,  Correspondence, 
and  other  costlv  characteristics  of  a Morning  Journal.  But  the  full  and  carefully  prepared  REPORTS  of  the  MONEY, 
RAILWAY,  PRODUCE,  CORN,  CATTLE,  and  other  MARKETS  will  be  the  marking  feature. 

As,  however,  the  interest  in  such  a paper  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a Class,  or  a Locality,  the  Proprietors  cannot 
hope  that  either  the  sale  or  the  advertisements  will  bo  so  extensive  or  remunerative  ns  those  of  a Morning  Paper.  They 
propose,  therefore,  that  THREEPENCE  shall  be  the  price  to  the  public  of  THE  EXPRESS. 

The  Proprietors  believe  that  every  respectable  news-agent  will  transmit  the  r.ew  Journal,  on  receiving  a Post-office  order, 
at  the  rate  of  IQs.  0d.  per  quarter;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  all  persons  desirous  of  being  supplied  with  THE  EX- 
PRESS are  requested  to  remit  a Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  to  Mr.  Henry  Wallbridge,  90,  Fleet-street, 
London,  who  will  transfer  it  to  a respectable  London  Agent. 

THE  EXPRESS  will  be  published  every  Afternoon,  at  Four  o’clock,  with  the  latest  details  of  the  Markets  of  the  day. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

\ SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
Sec.,  &c.  Us  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  & c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &0.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Biass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  09,  Princes-street,  Leiccster-square,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

C GEORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  GREAT 

T CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Sec.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
Sec.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  tlic  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contnin  five  bushels,  even  hy  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  1 74  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MF.R. 
CHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.— The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  It.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keen  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
1 1 is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  ana  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London  : of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


Messrs,  thomas  freen  and  co., 

beg  to  inform  their  customers  and  builders  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  made  considerable  additions  to  their 
Wo  rks,  which  will  enable  them  to  execute  with  dispatch  all 
orders  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  cither  for  home  use 
or  export ; they  manufacture  only  one  quality,  THE  BEST 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  and  all  the  packages  bearing  their 
brand  contain  full  measure. — ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS, 
Tuscany  Wharf,  Ivingsland  Road,  London. 


Patent  metallic  sand  cement, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3J  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
float  14  square  yards  of  stucco. — Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce's  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge  ; at  Scel- 
strect,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  C.o.’s,  Dublin. 

HEAVE'S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon, 

Agent  for  Liverpool — Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithc  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rothcrhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 

of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  Sec.  Sec.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MAKIiLK  CEMENT, 


WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  hut  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  he  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  he  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upou  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  Sec. 

For  tne  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-strcet,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d,  4d.  6d,  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  6d.  "d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  "8.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6id.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  169,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  Now-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamentnl  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  fitc.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  fitc.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  ever)’ description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  FILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPIIALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 
Scyssel  Asphaltc  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangatc  Depot,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghicn,  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
Band  was  spread. 

“Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19J,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  hasp  of  the  door-posts.” 


STEPHENS'S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samcne*s  of"  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To'  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  tinie  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
S TEPHENS,  54,  Stamfora-strect,  Blackfriars-road,  London, 
in  bottles  of  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The 
oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in  powder  at  8s.'  per  pound, 
which- dissolves  in  water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound 
will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W . Gcnsh,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD'S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

R1IENLY  Si  (Jo.,  WHOLESALE 
• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &o,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft,  6 in.  3ft,  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven  s — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 In.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft, 

61.  6/.  15s.  61.  58.  61.  10s.  7 1, 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


THH  PANKLIBAWOW  IRON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


A “P?ly  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 


r offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  » >,c 
> invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 

II.  Vrs.pl,  Klni-lf  -Tip.  111.1,  r* r i ...  ...  ......  . ...  1 


FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  t.. 

Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  t 

tbei^Sh^ffi^M'pi^t^nri  ddfVr'rn!in^l^,'lt'Il^vvCSSe'3'  B».,0CH  ^'“  Uish-Cov’eVs',  "japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
Covers  Linuor  Fran.PK  CD?brac!nK  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 

Lovers,  Liquor  Frames,  *-pergnes  &c.  fire.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
users  to  have  the  same  adT»nt.„»  Th.  mu o.—  u-  d£,  operation.  ALSO 


Covers,  Liquor  Fram 

THORPE  FALLOWS  fie  COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


ECOWOMICAL  27.ADXATING-  STOVE -GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

P 1 WWP  rnATP4 0 vnvu!  ^ insPection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  now  and  elegant 

RADIATING  PRINCIPLE. 

diffuse3 a ™L|  Uleful .T1  ornamental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  a cheerful  fire  with  a clean  hearth, 

fofgencraTuse  P & K hrinl  Z of  ret“in  thc  \,cat  many  hou"  after  th«=  is  burnt  out,  and  are  adapted 

from  fi r e^°a n^f r e e d o in ^fr o m° d u s t r s fl U F n ' ff  ’ °r  0t l,er  lar5e  BuildinSs  1 possessing  also  thc  important  advantage  of  safety 
fire^withou”^c?udfng  t^us^of  °he^rdina^<\3rates?rran^e^  “ t0  WarM  **“  eDtirC  °f  “ large  “a"sion  from  °"*  ™dcratS 
KITCHENS  1 5LaTiNDR1FSC  RTAv^nn^i references  !0  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 
Ovens  Conners’  HM  K s.Sp  H ? ,ES|  &c”  ,fitted  UP  the  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges, 
° M at Mr..™  d norths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  thc  latest  improvements. 

m g™t  ™,”4Yo(h  C°ld'  Sh0'™'  F““1S»*I”S.  Hip,  and  Sp„»BinB, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

FV<fnntXStov^rEr'n7otn)?n?i,tIle  .U3efu'  addition3,  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitable-looking,  yc 
m iwcr f u I °hen'f lb r n on  h;  Vk ** " Up  by  P"'rce  and . Kolle  of  Jermyn-strcet.  To  judge  from  the  very 

powerful  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fires,  these  Grates  appear  to  combine  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  the 
ornampnf4"5! n^T  a^  beabbbl  ventilation  of  the  open  fire.  These  Stove- Grates,  with  their  massive  fenders,  are  really 

Kolle."  Morning  Herald,  D.c  ,0.  ISO.  8. 

AS  APPiVEuD  T?  G”‘\TES,— A fcw  montlls  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  eulogium  of  the  manner  in 
iWhirWW.8  generally  had  been  done  at  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  their 
share  of  praise.  They  were  from  the  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Kolle,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid  works  for 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  for  his  new  mansion  at  Worsley  Hall,  which  is  now  near 
completion  ; for  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Crewe,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  style  of 
k'Vi'wu117  V.anf  also  f?r  Menvale  Hall  and  Coolhurst,  in  Sussex  ; and  moreover  for  thc  banqueting-room  of 
“ll  ‘!  •»  «•  Manufacturer  lo  fmd  that 


r . , t . , , . — — , — - — *•>  titutiauii;  iu  liiu  miuiuidcuiicra  10  nna  mat 

Artists  of  unquestionable  talent  and  standing  have  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  be  wished  that  such  exquisite 
works  of  art  'vcrc^i"fal>1y_exl‘1,“tedfor  awhile^  or  ably  lithographed,  that  the  Public  might  possess  some  more  accurate 


and  detailed  notion  than  the  pen  is  capable  of  affordin'*.'’ 1 
and  the  Stundard,  April  28,  1815. 


-Morning  Post,  April  23,  1845.  See  also  the  Morning  Chronicle 


PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 
No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

*>!!  #rr  iMatrsts'e  b atonal  ttdtcra  U.ilrnt, 

F McNEILL  anil  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  B unliill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FOR.  ROOPINfi 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty  s Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  ok  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  thc  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  nnd  Ireland  • at  whose  gre 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing, 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  arc  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onlv  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  U also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
r A^-n25  per  cent‘ ln  "*el  is  eiyected-.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  D1RECI  to  the 
FAC'IORY,  as  thc  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs  Thev 
arc  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW  LONDON 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  thc  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  thc  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimen,  of  thee  beautiful  Tile,  in  »H  their  V.- 
rieties  mav  be  seen  am!  information  obtained  at  the  London 
S"; , mL„.  GRIEVE  end  GRELLIER,  Muble-irherf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bndge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Wort,,  of  Messrs.  E.  ST.  J OHM  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wot- 
cester. 


ITINCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

li  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse.  9.  AlW«m- 
plare,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
KIF.LD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILES  FOR  COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 

ROBERT  BROWNE’S  newly-invented 
CURVED  ITALIAN  TILES,  for  which  invention 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  a medal.  The 
Gothic  Grooved  Ridge  Tile,  with  vertical  ornaments,  in- 
vented bv  R.  B.  in  1840;  also  a variety  of  plain  Gothic 
Ridge  Tiles  adapted  for  tile  or  slate  coverings ; ornamental 
Plain  Tiles  of  various  patterns. 

Tiles  form  in  winter  a warmer  and  in  summer  a cooler 
covering  than  slates  or  metal,  and  may  be  burnt  of  any  de- 
sired colour.  Address  ROBERT  BROWN,  Tile  Works, 
Surbiton  Hill,  near  Kingston,  Surrey. 

SAWING  and  PLANING  .MILLS  to  be 

DISPOSED  OF,  in  full  work;  the  Machinery  in  per- 
fect order,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  For  par- 
ticulars, and  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Messrs.  DAVIS  and 
VIGERS,  3,  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry. 

BRICKS. — Upper  Halliford,  in  the  Parish 

of  Sunbury,  11  mile  from  Walton  Bridge  and  Shep- 
perton  ; 3 miles  from  Hampton  and  Staines,  and  4 miles 
from  Chcrtsey. — Good  stock  bricks  may  be  had  at  this  field 
by  applying  to  Mr.  HENRY  SANDON,  Shepperton,  Mid- 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Five  Large  Plots  of  Free- 
hold Land,  being  the  remaining  portion  of  Thirty- 
six  Plots  sold  for  Building,  and  situate  about  five  miles  from 
town,  adjoining  a Railway  Station,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  Erection  of  Villa  or  Cottage  Residences,  which  are  much 
required  ; the  lots  being  small  in  amount,  are  well  suited  for 
Members  of  Building  Societies,  and  command  votes  for  the 

County  of  Middlesex.  

TO  CARPENTERS,  PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  AN D 
OTHERS. 

AN  Old  Established  Carpenter’s  and  Pack- 
ing Case  Maker’s  Business  TO  LET.— For  Particu- 
lars, apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing 
and  PlaningMills,  Grosvenor  Basin,  Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS,  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  LET  upon  Lease,  a convenient 

X House  with  extensive  Workshops  and  Premises,  i 
closed  with  folding  gates,  situate  between  Bedford -square, 
and  Tottcnham-court-road.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
Mr.  BOND,  House  Agent,  No.  54,  Scymour-street,  Euston- 
square. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  I.ET,  a Seven-acre  FIELD  of 

superior  CLAY,  at  Bell-green,  Sydenham,  about  a 
mile  from  Forest-hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  I he  Croydon 
Railway— To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  DALE,  at  Bell-green  ; for 
particulars,  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  M.,  Mr.  Pigott’B,  3, 
Charlcs-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long  Building  Leases, 

a few  Plots  of  Ground,  fronting  the  outer  circle  of  th  e 
Regent’s  Park,  near  the  proposed  New  Church  in  the  Albert- 
road,  Itegent's-park.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE, 
3(5,  Northumberland-strcet,  New-road. 

TO  HOTEL-KEEPERS,  BUILDERS,  CAPITALISTS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  a PLOT  of 

GROUND  of  70  feet  frontage,  and  any  required 
depth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Great  Western  Ter- 
minus.— Fcr  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  G.  BIRD,  builder, 
38,  Edgcware-road  ;or  on  the  premises,  London-street,  Pad- 
dington.   


HPO  LET,  extensive  PREMISES  in  the 

II  New  Kent-road  (near  the  Elephant  and  CastI 
The  premises  contain  in  superficial  area  not  less  than  13,000 
feet,  comprise  several  valuable  warehouses,  workshops,  &c. 
— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  HOWARD,  builders, 
Bridgc-houae-place,  Newington-causeway  ; or  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  JOHN  GRIFFITH,  architect,  lG,  Finsbury- place 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quccn's- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 
ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  GROUND,  NEWINGTON,' 
SURREY  (exonerated  from  Land-tax). 

Wand  C.  PUGH  are  directed  by  the 
• Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Brandon,  Esqs.,  deceased,  to  LET,  by  Public  AUCTION, 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington,  on  Wednesday, 
the  30th  instant,  at  Twelve,  in  several  lots,  for  a term  of 
Ninety-nine  Years,  at  the  highest  annual  rents,  as  may  be 
then  bid,  various  plots  of  BUILDING  GROUND,  forming 
part  of  the  Bee  Hive  Cricket- ground  and  Manor  of  Wal- 
worth, presenting  a favourable  opportunity  of  progressing 
with  the  attractive  buildings  of  this  respectable  district. — 
Particulars  are  preparing,  and  may  be  had  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
FLEMING.  Solicitor,  1,  Trinity-square;  of  Messrs.  SUD- 
LOW,  SONS,  and  TORIl,  20,  Chancery-lane;  of  Mr. 
SCARGILL,  2,  Hation-court,  Threadneedle-street ; of  Mr. 
POL  GET,  Architect,  52,  Trinity-square  ; Tnd  of  W.  and  C. 
PUGH,  6,  Blackman-street. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  II.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regcnt’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park.  


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— About  600,000  Bricks, 
near  Bromley,  Kent.— By 

Messrs,  hoggart  and  Norton, 

at  the  White  Hart,  Bromley,  on  TUESDAY 
next,  at  One  for  Two,  about  600,000  Stock  and  Place 
BRICKS,  lying  near  the  Bird  in  Hand,  on  the  road  from 
Bromley  to  ChUsclhurst,  and  about  a mill  from  the  town  of 
Bromley.  They  will  be  offered  in  lots  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000.— May  lie  viewed  and  catalogues  had  at  the  White 
Hart,  Bromley,  and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  NORTON, 
62,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 


Important  and  very  Valuable  Freehold  Building  Ground 
fronting  the  Widmore-road,  and  beautifully  situate  nearly 
opposite  the  Palace  Grounds  at  Bromley,  in  the  County  of 
Kent.— By 

Messrs,  hoggart  and  Norton, 

at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Bromley,  on  Tuesday 
next,  at  One  for  Two  o’clock  precisely,  in  lots.  This 
valuable  and  important  Freehold  Property  comprises  up- 
wards of  26  acres  of  land,  the  land-tax  of  which  is  re- 
deemed, most  eligibly  situate  close  to  the  town  of  Bromley, 
and  opposite  the  grounds  attached  to  the  Palace,  lately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  commanding  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  and  in  the  finest  possible 
situation  for  building.  It  has  a frontage  to  the  Widmore- 
road  of  nearly  700  feet,  and  another  frontage  in  the  rear  to 
the  road  leading  from  Chisselhurst  to  Lewisham.  It  is  in- 
tended to  subdivide  the  property  into  lots,  part  of  which 
will  have  frontages  of  about  80  feet  to  the  Widmore-road, 
and  the  remainder  into  plots  of  from  one  to  two  acres  each, 
which  will  be  adapted  either  for  accommodation,  occupation, 
or  for  building  purposes,  reserving  for  the  purchasers  a road- 
way 30  feet  wide,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  roads ; and,  look- 
ing to  the  prospect  of  communication  by  railway  with  the 
town  of  Bromley,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  investments  of  this 
character  cannot  fail  to  produce  very  profitable  results. — 
May  be  viewed,  and  particulars,  with  plans  shewing  the 
division,  may  be  had  at  the  White  Hart,  Bromley ; of 
Messrs.  WOOD  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors,  Falcon-street ; of 
Messrs.  BLAKE,  KEITH,  and  BLAKE,  Solicitors,  Nor- 
wich ; at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  HOGGART  and  NOR- 
TON, 62,  Old  Broad-street,  Royal  Exchange. 


KENT.— Extensive  Sale  of  Valuable  Building  Materials  at 
Woolwich,  by  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

MR.  G.  HUDSON  has  been  honoured  by 

directions  from  their  Lordships  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, on  Monday,  September  21st,  1846,  at  Eleven  o’clock, 
on  the  premises,  George-street,  Woolwich,  near  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  her  Majesty’s  Dock  Yard,  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  Materials  of  eight  first  and  second  class  Houses, 
six  tenements,  stabling,  coach-houses,  school-rooms,  green- 
house, and  other  buildings,  in  the  rear,  (some  recently 
erected,)  brick  boundary  walls,  iron  palisade  fences,  fixtures, 
&c.,  comprising  about’ 180  rods  of  good  sound  stock  brick- 
work, a quantity  of  plain  and  pan  tiles,  York  paving,  stone 
coping,  lead  in  gutters,  flats,  spouts,  pipes,  and  cisterns, 
fir  joists,  rafters,  and  quarters  of  large  scantlings,  modern 
sashes  and  frames,  doors,  panelled  partitions,  cupboards, 
good  flooring  boards,  iron  palisade,  railing,  and  gates, 
marble  chimncy-pieces,  leaden  pumps,  shop  front  and 
baker’s  fittings,  stoves,  ranges,  coppers,  dressers,  bells,  and 
other  fixtures,  and  a great  variety  of  useful  materials. — May 
be  viewed  the  Saturday  preceding  the  sale.  Catalogues  may 
be  had  at  Garraway’s  Coffee  House,  Change-alley,  London  ; 
at  the  Dover  Castle,  Deptford;  Greyhound,  Greenwich; 
Bull,  Dartford ; and  of  the  Auctioneer  and  Surveyor, 
Brewer-street,  Woolwich. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  PATENTS  IN 
FRANCE  and  the  Continent  generally. 

Just  published,  price  Is.,  post  free  4d.  extra. 

TH  E N E W PAT  ENT  L A VV  of  FRANCE, 

with  the  laws  and  regulations,  charges  for  Patents, 
&c.  &c.,  on  the  continent  generally,  to  which  are  added 
notes  of  the  highest  importance  to  persons  applying  for 
patents,  &c.  &c. 

By  GIBBONS  MERLE,  agent  for  patents  for  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Prussia,  See.  &c.,  18,  Rue 
Vivienne,  Paris. 

London  : W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  eighth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightecu-pencc  only. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“No mechanic, manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  ihe  1 Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aris’s 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS- 

a \ LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a LARGE  AS- 

5 £ SORTMENT  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOOR- 

5 “ ING  BOARDS  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all 
k 2 sorts,  planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from 
* O.  4 inch  to  1J  inch  thick.  Rough  Boarding  for  Flats. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard,  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blarkfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock.— N.B.— Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainsc.it,  cltn,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
everv  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


UNION  SAW,  PLANING  MILLS  AND  TIMBER 
YARD,  LISSON-STREET,  PADDINGTON. 

E VIGERS,  jun.,  heps  to  inform  the 

• Public  he  has  re-opened  the  above  premises  (late 
Gatehouse  and  Co  ),  and  that  he  intends  keeping  a first-rate 
stock  of  all  the  usual  descriptions  of  yellow  and  white  deals, 
battens,  spruce  and  pine  deals,  and  plank,  mahogany,  pre- 
pared flooring,  matched  boarding,  machine  struck  mould- 
ings, beech  quarters,  and  plank,  and  all  descriptions  of 
timber  and  deals,  fit  for  immediate  use,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
for  ready  money. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 

SAW  MILLS, 


GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


rpiMBERofany  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  hut  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tie,  with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


iming-i 
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ADVERTISEKEErTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  an  engagement  by  an  experi- 
enced Stone  Carver.  The  country  not  objected  to. 
— Address,  J.  J.  S.,  3,  Michael’s-placc,  Brompton. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED  Immediately,  a Competent 

Person  to  Superintend  some  Works  in  the  Country. 
— Apply  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Twelve,  at  Messrs. 
11.  and  J.  A.  BRANDON'S  Office,  11,  Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand,  on  Monday  next. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE  for  CASH 

at  the  lowest  price,  a House,  intended  or  might  be 
converted  into  a Beer  House,  with  a reasonable  prospect  of 
some  day  obtaining  a Licence.  It  must  be  in  a good  situa- 
tion for  the  Beer  Trade,  with  a long  lease  at  a ground  rent  or 
copyhold,  or  freehold. — Address  by  letter  only,  stating  every 
particular.  The  suburbs  preferred,  to  G.  W.,  4,  Charing- 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  a Situation  in  a Surveyor’s 
or  Builder’s  Office ; he  would  make  himself  generally  useful 
in  either,  but  a Surveyor’s  Office  would  be  preferred.  He 
would  require  but  small  remuneration,  and  would  have  no 
objection  to  give  his  services  gratis  for  the  first  month,  as  a 
respectable  and  permanent  situation  are  the  chief  objects.— 
Address,  T.  J.  C.,  office  of  " The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  CABINET  MANUFACTURERS. 

THE  Parents  of  a Steady  and  Talented 
Youth  arc  desirous  of  placing  iiim  with  a Respect- 
able Tradesman  as  an  Out-door  Apprentice.  A premium 
will  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  he  will  re- 
ceive.—Address,  prepaid,  to  J.  H.,  64,  Westbourne-slrcct, 
Pimlico. 

N.B.  Pimlico  would  be  preferred. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

A PERSON  experienced  in  the  general 

business  of  the  Professions  is  desirous  of  a temporary 
or  permanent  engagement  as  Assistant.  He  can  give  satis- 
lactory  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Address, 
post-paid,  to  T.  L.,  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  205,  Sloane-street, 
Knightsbridge. 


TO  ESTIMATERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  three  or 

four  years  iu  an  Architect’s  Office,  and  is  very  ex- 
peditious and  well  versed  in  figures  and  calculations,  par- 
ticluarly  in  those  which  arc  required  for  the  above  profes- 
sions, such  as  squaring  and  cubing  dimensions,  abstracting 
and  moneying,  quantities,  & c.,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as 
above,  or  in  any  Office  wheTC  the  above  qualifications  are 
requisite. 

N.B.  Drawings  traced  and  copied,  dimensions  squared, 
abstracted,  brought  into  bill,  and  moDied  out  by  the  adver- 
tiser in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  moderate  charges. 
The  most  respectable  references  given,  iucluding  present 
employer.— Address  to  B,  C.,  at  9,  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster, 


TO  PLASTERERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  desirous  of  initiating 

-fA  himself  into  the  Plastering  Trade,  wishes  for  em- 
ployment ; he  has  worked  several  years  in  the  Building,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  shop,  he  has  had  much  insight  and 
experience.  Satisfactory  testimonials  can  be  produced. — 
Address  to  A.  Z.,  at  J.  Taaffc,  Stainer,  &c.,  128,  Crawford- 
street,  Marylebonc. — No  objection  to  the  country. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

IMPROVER. — A Young  Man,  aged  22, 

of  good  abilities,  possessing  a general  acquaintance 
with  the  several  building  trades,  and  who  has  been  for  se- 
veral years  in  a Builder’s  Office,  desires  to  increase  his  expe- 
rience in  drawing  and  surveying.  To  either  of  the  above  of 
good  practice,  he  would  be  happy  to  engage  himself  for  a 
year  or  more,  at  a very  moderate  salary.— Address,  p.p.,  to 
A.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Upper  Holloway,  London. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
Dy  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pentonville. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

T DEANE,  of  the  Running  Horse,  Duke- 
• street,  Grosvenor-square,  begs  to  inform  Builders, 
&c.,  that  carpenters  of  first-rate  abilities  ODly  are  in  attend- 
ance from  Six  till  Eight  in  the  morning  when  out  of  employ. 
— Messages  and  correspondence  punctually  attended  to. 


BRICKS. — Upper  Hallifor,  Sunbury,  Mid- 
dlesex. Good  Stock  and  other  Bricks  at  the  Halli- 


ford  Brick-field,  Two  Miles  from  Walton-on-Thamcs,  Oat- 
lands,  aDd  Shipperton,  Three  Miles  from  Hampton  and 
Staines,  and  Four  Miles  from  Chertsey.  — HENRY 
SANDERS,  Lower  Halliford,  Middlesex. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD'S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


GUILDHALL,  Sept.  19,  1846. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the 
14tb  day  of  October  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Michaelmas,  1846,  a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Broad-street-buildings,  and  also  a House, 
No.  36,  on  the  sous h- west  side  of  Houndsditch. — Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at 
the  Office  of  Works.  Guildhall. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


METROPOLIS  IMPROVEMENTS,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 

THE  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  &c.,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they 
propose  to  LET  by  PUBLIC  TENDER,  the  few  remaining 
lots  of  BUILDING  GROUND  in  Oxford-street,  and  also  to 
LET  or  SELL  the  newly-built  CARCASES  of  three  houses 
in  Bloomsbury-strcct.  And  they  will  receive  Tenders  for 
the  same  any  time  before  Twelve  o’clock  on  TUESDAY,  the 
20lh  day  of  October  next. — Plans  and  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c.,  No.  2,  Whitehall- 
place,  and  at  Mr.  PENETHORNE’S  Office,  No.  7,  White- 
hall-yard,  any  day  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  at 
which  places  may  also  be  obtained  plans  and  particulars  of 
the  plots  of  ground  in  Endcil-street,  remaining  unlet. 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  GROUND,  NEWINGTON, 
SURREY  (exonerated  from  Land-tax). 

Wand  C.  PUGH  are  directed  by  the 

• Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Brandon,  Iisqs.,  deceased,  to  LET,  by  Public  AUCTION, 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington,  on  Wednesday, 
the  30th  instant,  at  Twelve,  in  several  lots,  for  a term  of 
Ninety-nine  Years,  at  the  highest  annual  rents,  as  may  be 
then  bid,  various  plots  of  BUILDING  GROUND,  forming 
part  of  the  Bee  Hive  Cricket-ground  and  Manor  of  Wal- 
worth, presenting  a favourable  opportunity  of  progressing 
with  the  atlractive  buildings  of  this  respectable  district.— 
Particulars  are  preparing,  and  may  he  had  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
FLEMING,  Solicitor,  1.  Trinity-square;  of  Messrs.  SUD- 
LOW,  SONS,  and  TOUR,  20,  Chancery-lane;  of  Mr. 
SCARGII.L,  2,  Hatton-court,  Threadncedle-street ; of  Mr. 
POUGET,  Architect,  52,  Trinity-square  ; and  of  W.  and  C. 
PUGH,  6,  Blackman-street. 


CONTRACT. 

BOROUGH  GAOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

to  COMPLETE  the  WORKS  of  the  above-mentioned 
GAOL,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  Materials  and  Labour 
for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Drawings  and 
Specifications  of  the  Works  to  he  performed  arc  prepared, 
and  may  be  inspected  from  the  28th  of  September  to  the 
J 7th  day  of  October  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr. 
1).  It.  Hill,  in  Christ  Church -buildings,  Waterloo-strcet, 
Birmingham,  and  that  Copies  of  the  Conditions  for  the  Con- 
tracts may  he  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Hill,  personally  or 
by  letter.-  Sealed  Tenders  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  (or  for  any  portion  thereof),  endorsed  ■*  Tender 
for  completing  the  Borough  Gaol  of  Birmingham.”  to  he 
sent  (post  paid)  under  cover  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birming- 
ham, on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  October  next. 

By  order,  S.  BRAY,  Town  Clerk. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  19,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House, 
No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  on  Friday,  2nd  October, 
1846,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  following  works  viz. 

400  feet  of  Sewer  in  Denmark-street,  St.  Giles’s. 

350  feet  of  do.  in  Thorney-strect,  Bloomsbury. 

640  feet  of  do.  in  St.  James’s-place,  St.  James’s. 

530  feet  of  do.  in  Green-lane,  Paddington,  and  under 
Paddington  Canal,  near  Kensal  New 
Town. 

205  feet  of  do.  in  John-street,  Berkeley-square,  and  Re- 
pairs and  other  works  to  the  Sewer  in  Hill-street,  Berkeley- 
square. 

Plans  of  the  above  works  may  be  inspected,  and  specifica- 
tions, forms  of  tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  at  this 
office  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties 
offering  m ust  be  in  attendance  at  Two  o’clock  precisely  on 
the  2nd  October,  with  separate  sealed  tenders,  specifying  on 
the  outside  for  which  of  the  above  works  the  tender  is  made. 
Each  tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  form  prescribed,  and 
contain  the  names  of  two  securities  for  the  due  perfrrmance 
of  the  works.  The  Court  doe*  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square,  23rd  Sept.  1846. 


Globe  insurance,  pall  mall 

and  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

Edward  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

William  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy-chairman. 
George  Carr  Glynn,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Established  1803,  for  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  and  An- 
nuities, and  the  Purchase  of  Reversions  and  Life  Contingcn- 

CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION  STERLING. 


The  whole  paid  up  and  invested,  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  amount  of  premiums  received. 

Insurances  may  be  effected  on  Single  Lives,  on  Joint 
Lives,  and  on  the  contingency  of  one  life  surviving  another. 

Persons  deriving  Life  Incomes  from  Church  Preferment, 
Public  Offices,  ana  any  other  Civil  or  Military  Employment, 
may,  by  appropriating  a part  of  their  income  to  provide  the 
Annual  Payment,  alleviate  the  distress  which  their  death 
would  otherwise  occasion  to  their  family  or  friends. 

Rates  and  Conditions  of  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,  or  other 
information,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  in  London,  and 
of  the  Company’s  Agents  in  the  Country  ; and  where  Agents 
arc  not  appointed,  persons  in  active  life,  and  desirous  of  the 
appointment,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary.  Fire  Policies  due 
at  Michaelmas  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  14th  of 
October. — (By  Order  of  the  Board) 

JOHN  CHARLES  DENHAM, 
London.  Secretary. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

squarc,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  See.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZING 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFOltD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nubility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS. — £2,000 

ready  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  Annuity  on  Ground 
Bents,  Freehold  or  long  Leasehold,  House  or  Landed  Pro- 
perty. Apply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  WYATT,  Surveyor,  & c. 

359,  Strand. 

TO  LET. To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 

Waterside  Premises. 


CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
ion in  Stangatc,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SON,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  long;  Building-  Leases, 

a few  Plots  of  Ground,  fronting  the  outer  circle  of  the 
Regent’s  Park,  near  the  proposed  New  Church  in  the  Alhert- 
road,  Regent's-park.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  LITTLE, 
36,  Northumberland-street,  New-road. 


TO  BE  LET,  WATERSIDE  PRE- 
MISES, with  10-horse  Steam-power  attached.— 
Manufacturers  and  others  requiring  the  above  may  be  ac- 
commodated with  two  Spacious  Ground-floors ; and,  if 
required,  a large  Wharf  and  use  of  Dock.  The  premises  are 
well  adapted  for  Saw-mills,  as  they  are  situated  in  a rapidly- 
improving  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  several  thousand 
houses  in  the  course  of  erection . — Address,  Y.  Z . , 12,  Belmont- 
placc,  Wandsworth-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  extensive  PREMISES  in  the 

New  Kent-road  (near  the  Elephant  and  Castle). 
The  premises  contain  in  superficial  area  not  less  than  13,000 
feet,  comprise  several  valuable  warehouses,  workshops,  &c. 
— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  HOWARD,  builders, 
Bridgc-house-place,  Newington-causeway  ; or  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  JOHN  GRIFFITH,  architect,  16,  Finsbury- place 
south. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  iand-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  bouses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Qucen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  1 ! 1 IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! —For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11.  Regent's- villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


TO  BRIC  KM  AKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  Five  Acres 

of  Freehold  Land,  containing  Brick  Earth  of  the 
finest  nuality,  and  in  quantity  almost  inexhaustible.— The 
above  is  situate  within  a 6d.  ride  from  all  parts  of  London, 
and  about  half  a mile  from  an  intended  Station  on  the 
London  and  York  Railway,  forming  an  excellent  site  for 
building,  commanding  delightful  views,  and  containing 
a good  situation  for  a public-house.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
LAMBERT,  Surveyor,  40,  Coleman-street. 


FOR  DISPOSAL-GRAND  SURREY 

CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rotberkithc,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal. 

These  mills,  now  in  perfect  working  order,  comprise  two 
first-class  engines,  two  new  boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one 
planing  machine,  two  circular  saw  benches,  and  several 
unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shafting  gearing,  tools,  &c.,  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  arc  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating  with  the 
Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  is  first-rate,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber  market,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  and  Surrey 
Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same  length 
of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water ; capa- 
ble of  adaptation,  in  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  any 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  &c.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  flour,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required. 

Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  unexpired, 
from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trilling  ground  rent 
of  Go/,  per  annum. 

The  formation  of  a company  or  society  of  builders, 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  wharfingers,  or  any  trade 
where  stream  and  water  carriage,  or  where  connection  with 
the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern  Lines  is  required,  would 
find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry  on  a very  profitable  and 
extensive  business. 

These  mills  arc  now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen 
daily. 

The  Diamond  Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich  go  to  the  Commercial  Docks’  Pier,  and  omni- 
buses from  Gracechurch-street,  to  within  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  mills,  four  times  an  hour. 

For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  at  the  saw- 
mills, or  to  HENRY  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Metropolis  Improvements.  — Houses  Pulled  Down  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Wandsworth-road.  Superior  assortment 
of  Timber,  New  Spruce,  Deals,  Pine  planks,  &c. 

Messrs,  barton  and  son  will  sell 

by  AUCTION,  on  the  ground,  directly  opposite  the 
‘‘Stag’s  Inn,”  Wandsworth-road,  on  TUESDAY  next,  Sept. 
29th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  a vast  quantity  of  Building  Mate- 
rials, fittings,  sashes,  partitions,  door-framing,  &c.  Ac. — 
May  be  viewed,  and  catalognes  had  at  the  Stag  Inn,  Wands- 
worth-road,  or  of  the  Auctioneer,  No.  7,  Chcltcnham-place, 
Westminster-road,  Lambeth. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

WESTMINSTER.— BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  Sept. 
29th,  at  Twelve,  on  the  premises,  the  external  materials  and 
interior  fittings  of  seven  houses  situate  in  Gardencr’s-lane, 
Little  Cliapcl-strcet,  Westminster,  comprising  sashes,  doors, 
sound  timber  in  roofs  and  floors,  stone  paving,  tiles;  and 
also  the  capital  brickwork,  and  which  will  be  put  in  suitable 
lots  for  purchasers. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the 
sale,  and  catalogues  had  oil  the  premises  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneers, Coal  Exchange,  or  1,' Little  Smith-street,  Westmin- 
ster. 


NASCOTT  PARK.  NEAR  THE  RAILWAY  STATION, 
WATFORD,  HERTS. 

MR.  HUMBERT  will  DISPOSE  of,  by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  Essex  Arms  Inn, 
Watford,  on  FRIDAY,  the  23rd  of  October,  1846,  at  Four 
o’clock,  550  FEET  OF  FRONTAGE,  on  tbc  turnpike  road, 
at  a pleasant  distance  from  the  town  of  Watford  and  the 
railway  station,  in  Eleven  Lots,  each  having  a frontage  of  50 
feet,  with  a depth  of  200  feet.  This  charming  site  is  in  all 
respects  unexceptionable  for  the  erection  of  genteel  villas,  so 
much  needed  in  Watford,  as  there  are  not  now  comfortable 
houses  sufficient  to  accommodate  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town. — Further  particulars,  with  plans,  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  H.  LOWE,  2,  Sanfield-court,  Temple  ; of 
Messrs. BOODLE, 9,  Davies-street, Berkeley-square,  London, 
and  of  Mr.  HUMBERT,  Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  Watford, 
Herts. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  im- 
mediately opposite  Mr.  Little’s  celebrated  Nursery. 

MR.  MARSH  (late  Fuller  and  Marsh)  has 

been  favoured  with  instructions  to  submit  to  Public 
COMPETITION,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  opposite  the  Bank 
of  England,  on  THURSDAY,  October  1st,  1846,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  unless  previously  disposed  of  by  Private  Contract,  an 
exceedingly  valuable  LEASEHOLD  Spacious  and  Modern 
Brick-built  RESIDENCE,  distinguished  as  Box  Cottage, 
most  pleasantly  situate  at  a -hort  remove  from  the  road,  with 
spacious  and  large  Gardens  in  front  and  rear,  extending  to 
about  Halt  an  Acre,  available  and  well  adapted  for  building 
purposes.  The  garden  towards  the  road  possesses  a valuable 
frontage  of  upwards  of  35  feet,  affording  sufficient  space  for 
the  erection  of  two  noble  shops ; and  the  garden  in  the  rear, 
it  is  presumed,  will  afford  a sufficient  site  for  the  erection  of 
cottage  residences.  A Surveyor  has  estimated,  that  with  a 
proportionate  outlay,  a rental  of  300/.  per  annum,  or  there- 
abouts, would  be  commanded. — May  be  viewed  between  the 
hours  of  11  anil  4.  Particulars,  with  Conditions  of  Sale,  on 
the  Premises;  at  SMITH’S  Commercial  Rooms,  King’s- 
road,  the  Admiral  Keppel,  Brompton ; of  Mr.  JOHN 
COMBE,  Solicitor,  9,  Staple  Inn,  Holborn ; and  of  Mr. 
MARSH,  Auctioneer,  Surveyor, and  LandAgent,27,Buckles- 
bury,  and  the  Grange,  Brompton. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS, 
AND  BUILDERS. 

Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Co.’s  Extensive  and  Valuable  Stock  of 
Artificial  Stone  Statues,  Figures,  and  Architectural  Orna- 
ments, most  appropriate  for  Parks,  Gardens,  Shrubberies, 
Pleasure-grounds,  Lodges,  Sec. 

Messrs,  cockerell  and  hoard 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
upon  the  Premises,  the  Artificial  Stone  Works,  60,  Black- 
man-street  and  Borough-road,  Southwark,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  15th,  and  following  day,  at  Twelve  (in  co  nsequence 
of  tbc  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  manufactory),  the  whole 
of  the  much  admired  and  well-finished  STOCK  ; consisting 
of  a variety  of  figures,  complete  fountains  of  the  most  unique 
designs,  vases,  pines,  columns,  copings,  &c. ; a finely  exe- 
cuted copy  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  Bailey’s  Eve,  Barker’s 
Woodman,  Landseer’s  Dogs,' Lions,  Cranes,  Eagles,  Storks, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  other  figures,  in  various  attitudes  and 
sizes,  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
others,  a colossal  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  capitals  of  the 
various  orders  of  architecture,  and  other  items  for  the  in- 
terior of  mansions ; together  with  a large  stock  of  sinks, 
window  cilia,  copings,  foot  tiles,  kerbs,  and  a variety  of 
ceiling  ornaments  and  enrichments,  of  chaste  and  elegant 
designs.— May  be  viewed  three  days  previous  to  the  sale  ; 
and  catalogues  had  at  the  principal  hotels  in  Liverpool, 
Birmingham.  Manchester,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Dover;  at 
GAIIRAWAY’S ; the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle- 
street ; of  Mr.  COCKERELL,  Blackman-strcet ; and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street,  London. 

N.B.  Messrs.  COCKERELL  aud  HOARD  beg  to  notify 
that  purchasers  may  have  their  lots  safely  packed  for  land  or 
water  carriage  at  a moderate  charge. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Papier 
Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G,  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enables  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and 
gilder,  are  ready  for  sale. 


Published  this  day,  third  edition,  price  12s.  6d.,  demy  8vo., 
with  42  Plates, 

THE  GUIDE  to  RAILWAY  MASONRY, 

containing  a Complete  TREATISE  on  THE  OB- 
LIQUE ARCH,  in  four  parts.  Part  I.  Containing  all  the 
practical  geometry  requisite  in  the  construction  of  arches  in 
general.  Part  II.  The  first  principles  of  descriptive  geo- 
metry applied  to  the  theory  of  oblique  arches ; with  prac- 
tical illustrations.  Part  III.  The  principles  of  calculation 
of  the  various  lines,  angles,  and  parts  of  oblique  arches. 
Part  IV.  Practical  construction  of  the  oblique  arch  with 
spiral  joints.  With  an  Appendix. 

By  PETER  NICHOLSON,  author  of  ‘‘The  Architec- 
tural Dictionary,”  “ The  Builderand  Workmau’s  Director,” 
‘‘The  Cabinet  Maker’s  Guide,”  “The  Carpenter’s  Assis- 
tant,” “ Principles  of  Architecture,”  “Treatise  on  Projec- 
tion,” “Practical  Builder,”  &c.  Revised  and  corrected 
throughout  by  R.  COWEN,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

London  : R.  Gkoombbidge  and  Sons.  Patcrnoster-row ; 
and  Charles  Tcbnham,  Carlisle. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Price  14s. 

Fixtures.— Grady,  on  the  law  of 

FIXTURES,  LAW  of  DELAPIDATION,  & c.  & c. 
“A  Practical  Work  on  Fixtures,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Law.  The  want  of  such  a work  has  long  been 
felt ; this  now  before  us  is  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  profes- 
sion.”— Morning  Chroilicle. 

Owen  Richards,  Law  Bookseller,  &c.,  194,  Fleet-street. 

Just  published,  Nos.  1,2,  and  3,  price  3s.  each,  continued 
monthly, 

Gothic  ornaments,  by  james 

K.  COLLING,  Architect,  being  a Series  of  Examples 
of  enriched  Details  and  Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of 
Great  Britain,  drawn  from  existing  authorities. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  each  part 
containing  five  4to.  royal  Plates,  plain,  or  five  when  the  ex- 
amples are  coloured. 

“ The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  which 
has  been  published.  The  colours  are  magnificent,  and  beau- 
tifully printed.” — Civil  Engineer's  and  Architect' s Journal. 


THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  PATENTS  IN 
FRANCE  and  the  Continent  generally. 

Just  published,  price  Is.,  post  free  4d.  extra. 

Til E N E W PATENT  LAW  of  FRANCE, 

with  the  laws  and  regulations,  charges  for  Patents, 
&c.  &c.,  on  the  continent  generally,  to  which  are  added 
notes  of  the  highest  importance  to  persons  applying  for 
patents,  &-c.  &c. 

By  GIBBONS  MERLE,  agent  for  patents  for  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  Prussia,  &c.  & c.,  18,  Rue 
Vivienne,  Paris. 

London  ; W.  Strange,  21 , Patcrnoster-row,  and  all 
Booksellers. 


THE  PATENT  JOURNAL,  price  3d., 

is  published  every  week.  It  contains  the  specifica- 
tions of  all  new  PATENTS,  with  descriptions  of  registered 
inventions,  Illustrated  copiously  with  Engravings,  together 
with  a weekly  List  of  Patents  and  Registrations  and  scien- 
tific articles. 

“No  mechanic,  manufacturer,  patentee,  or  inventor,  should 
be  without  the  * Patent  Journal.’  ” — The  Herald. 

“ There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work 
to  all  parties  engaged  in  manufactures — and  the  public  at 
large  will  find  in  it  useful  information,  recipes,  &c.” — Aris’s 
Birmingham  Gazette. 

Published  by  Barlow  and  Le  Capelain,  the  Patent 
Office,  89  and  36,  Chancery-lane,  and  to  he  had  of  all  book- 
sellers in  town  and  country. 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  eightli  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteeu-pcncc  only. 


8vo.  price  20s.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Steel, 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  at  Winches- 
ter, in  September,  1845. 

Also,  separately. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. By  the  Rev.  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  Illustrated  by 
38  Woodcuts  and  an  Historiial  Plan.  Price  5s. 

On  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Round 
Table  at  Winchester:  with  Chronological  Extracts  from  Re- 
cords illustrative  of  the  Castle,  Hall,  and  Round  Table.  By 
EDWARD  SMIRKE,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  15  Woodcuts. 
2s. 

On  the  Architectural  Works  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  By  C.  R.  COCKERELL,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Royal  Academy.  Illustrated  by  6 plates  and 
2 Woodcuts.  3s. 

The  Names,  Surnames,  and  Ni  cknames  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons.  By  J.  M.  KEMBLE,  Esq.  Is. 

Notices  of  the  Mint  and  Exchange  at  Winches- 
ter ; with  a List  of  Moneyers.  By  EDWARD  HAWKINS, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  Is. 

On  the  Seals  of  the  Earl  of  Winchester,  the  Seals 
of  Winchester  City,  and  on  the  Royal  Seals  for  the  Recogni- 
zance of  Debtors,  Temp.  Edw.  III.  By  JOHN  GOUGH 
NICHOLS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Is. 

On  the  Painted  Glass  in  Winchester  and  its 
Neighbourhood.  By  C.  WINSTON,  Esq,  Illustrated  by  2 
Woodcuts.  Is. 

Architectural  Notes  of  the  Churches  and  other 
Ancient  Buildings  in  the  City  and  Neighbourhood  of  Win- 
chester. By  J.  H.  PARKER,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  42  Wood- 
cuts.  2s.  fid. 

Ou  the  Architecture  of  the  Church  and  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  By  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  11  Wood- 
cuts.  Is. 

On  the  History  and  Architecture  of  Porchester 
Castle,  drawing  attention  especially  to  the  Roman  Character 
of  its  Structure  and  Masonry.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  HARTS- 
HORNE,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  26  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Romsey  Abbey  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  PETIT,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  2 etchings  and 
14  wood-cuts.  Is. 

Remarks  on  the  Monument  of  Sir  Richard  Lyster, 
in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Southampton,  and  on  the  seals  of 
the  Men  of  Alverstoke,  county  Hants.  By  Sir  FREDERICK 
MADDEN,  K.H.  Is. 

Some  O bservations  on  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church , 
Hampshire.  By  ALEXANDER  JAMES  BERESFORD 
HOPE,  Esq.  M.A.  M.P.  & c.  Is. 

Proceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Arch- 
aeological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  Win- 
chester, September,  1845,  with  a Catalogue  of  Antiquities 
exhibited  during  the  Meeting.  Is. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans ; W. 
Pickering,  Piccadilly;  G.  Bell,  Fleet-street.  Oxford;  J.  H. 
Parker.  Cambridge  ; J,  and  J.  J.  Deighton. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

Jnj|5S  125,  Aldcrsgatc-strcet,  City 
jvl  (111  Nino  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
■JM  H turcr  for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
IJ  Church  Yard,  has  oa  sale 
I a large  assortment  of  fire- 
! fj  proof  book -safes  and  cbest9  ; |V  * ..  i 
I !/ wrought -iron  fire-proof  ii;  !'  :i  ;j  I 
doors  for  strong  rooms;  K.IJ  . . 
fire  proof  jewel  eases,  cash,  llJ-  ~~  ■ " 
and  deed  boxes  , fire-proof 
platc-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent . under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

C^EORGE  JENNINGS,  of  29,  GREAT 

1 CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  nny  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shuttcr-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 

SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Thetr  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


INJUNCTION’ 

BUNNETT  and  COUPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  COUPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  arc  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnctt  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, & c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

Li.  • WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-strect,  Leicester-square,  London. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  1 15,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
‘ -1  application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  tue  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

revolving  iron  shutters  made  of  the  common 

FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY 

WINDOW.— All  danger  from  cleaning  or  repairing 
windows  at  an  end.  No  housekeeper  should  be  ignorant  of 
this  invaluable  invention.  Simple,  cheap,  and  effectual ; 
will  repay  the  cost  every  two  years  ; add  5 to  10  per  cent,  to 
the  value  of  houses.  No  one  should  buy  or  rent  one  without 
it.  Now  in  full  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Builders  and  the  public  can  inspect  its  real  merits,  and  have 
licenses,  at  the  Patent  Steam  Bed- feather  Factory,  11,  Kings- 
gate-street,  London.— JOHNSON  and  PASK,  Makers. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


E 


Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  tliecountry. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


_ 

h 
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LAWRENCE  AND  SON, 
SHOP  FRONT  & SASH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

26  and  27,  Tottcnham-st. 

Fitzroy-square. 

Shop  Fronts  of  every  de- 
scription executed  with  dis- 
patch, elegance,  and  eco- 
nomy. Doors,  shutters, 
staircases,  and  handrails, 
upon  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  Glass  cases  and  fit- 
tings of  every  kind  prepared 
on  the  shortest  notice. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be^s  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9<*.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  Loudon,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Window  glass,  lead,  varnish, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.-Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4,Jd.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot;  sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot;  best  white  lead,  26s.; 
seconds,  24s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt. ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s.  ; copal,  l ls. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s.  ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s.;  Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  cwt. ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years  1 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidcre-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 
cester. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridgc.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably  reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 
AND  CURE  FOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 4Us. 

To  be  had  of  It.  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson-street, 
Greenwich. — The  Trade  supplied,  and  also  licences 
granted  to  Manufacturers. 
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PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 

[BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terras. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only.  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9 oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
jf  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
me  can  be  had. 


/Hajcsty's 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
:entees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
luu&mg  the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’*  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperatme,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimncy-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  nut  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

H EAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  Urge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  Iloor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


Two  of  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVES,  2/  inches  square  and  42  inches  high,  will  be 
found  sufPcient  to  warm  and  ventilate  a Church  containing  an  area  of  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Cubic  Feet,  and  having  One  Thousand  Feet  superficial  of  Glass  ; vide  St.  Thomas’s, 
Charter-House,  Goswcll-strcet,  in  which  church  two  have  been  fixed,  producing  a genial  and 
refreshing  warmth  throughout  the  church,  in  the  place  of  three  very  la  gc  Arnott’s  Stoves, 
previously  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

If  CUNDY’S  PATENT'  STOVE  be  placed  in  a Hall  or  Staircase,  it  will  not  only  warm 
and  ventilate  the  Hall  or  Staircase,  but  will,  by  means  of  the  pure  warm  air  conducted 
through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  supply  all  the’ rooms  and  passages  communicating  there- 
with with  pure  warm  air. 

This  STOVE  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  room  of  an  Invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  room  with  pure  warm  air,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  apartment,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  stove  to  keep  up  combustion  ; consequently  the  room  may  be  fitted  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  to  the  otherwise  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment  of  a smoky  room. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVE  possesses  the  ENGLISHMAN’S  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 
therefnic  can  be  applied  to  warm  and  ventilate  a room  in  the  basement,  and  the  pure  warm 
air  which  passes  through  the  stove  can  be  conducted  into  a room  above. 

The  INTERNAL  construction  of  this  Stove  is  so  contrived,  that  the  fire  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  iron  as  a heating  medium,  consequently  the  heated  air  is  not  deprived  of  its 
fresbm-ss.  nor  does  it  become  vapid  aDd  enervating. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  can  be  recommended  to  the  Public  as  offering  (at  less 
expense,  and  in  principle  less  complicated)  a more  healthful  medium  of  warmth  than  Dr. 
Arnott’s,  or  any  other  stoves  in  general  use,  all  of  which  bum  the  already  vitiated  air  of  the 


room,  and  thereby  add  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  lungs  ; and  as  this  burning  process  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  air  becomes  saturated  w ith  moisture  from  respiration,  and  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  body,  there  being  no  ventilating  principle  in  any  of  these  stoves,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  air  they  cause  to  be  drawn  into  the  room  to  supply  combustion,  Persons 
of  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  exposed  to  the  DELETERIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 
engendered  by  such  stoves,  even  for  a short  time,  become  afflicted  with  Drowsiness,  Head- 
ache, and  loss  of  appetite.  , . , 

The  principle  of  this  Stove  embraces  the  luxury  of  radient  heat  from  the  open  fire,  which 
spreads  ihrough  the  air,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  with  an  immense  velocity,  and  it  passes 
through  them  without  materially  increasing  the  temperature:  but  it  effectually  warms  the 
solid  bodies  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  radient  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun,— it  is  radient 
heat  we  feel  when  approaching  an  open  fire  ; it  warms  the  solid  matters  of  an  apartment,  and 
these  slowly  communicate  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  air;  hence,  in  a room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  pure  warm  air,  conducted  into  the  room  through 
the  stove,  a person  may  enjoy  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  and  yet  breathe  in  a com- 
paratively cool  atmosphere  from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces,  besides  permitting  each 
individual  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the  fire  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  his  consitution. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  is  a certain  PREVENTIVE  andCURE  fortheDRY  ROT, 
from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  is  fixed.  . 

This  Stove  will  be  found  the  most  economical  stove  in  use,  because  the  moveable  iron 
gratings  which  surround  the  fire  is  the  only  part  ol  the  stove  that  can  be  destroyed  (and  they 
will  last  for  many  years).  These  gratings  are  so  contrived  that  any  person  can  take  them  out 
and  substitute  a new  set  at  a small  expense. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  requires  the  same  management  as  a common  fire-place. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


2(1.  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Dear  Sin, — The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  thev 
have  given  to  al  1 parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bail 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves  ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
Hie  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas's  Charter-house. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1840. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation , without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O BRIEN. 

*,*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library, 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
Ac.  Ac.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUAllE . 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a nan  Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  lire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


IHtrSTHATSONS. 

Two  Engravings  of  Ceiling — Palais  De  Justice  at 
Rouen  474-75 


CONTENTS. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

, N experienced  Accountant  adjusts  Trades- 
L man’s  Accounts  and  keeps  them  in  order  on  moderate 


Terms.— Apply,  by  letter,  G.  F.,  22,  Upper  Ebury-strcct, 
Pimlico. 


CONTRACT. 

BOROUGH  GAOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 


Demand  for  Artistical  Operatives — Increased  use  of 
Coloured  Decoration — Art  should  go  lower — Desidc- 


Annotations  on  Iron  : Lightning  Conductors 

Progress  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  in  Whitechapel 
Modification  of  the  Buildings  Act:  Party-timber  Parti- 
tions  

The  Style  of  the  Proposed  New  Palace 

Another  view  of  the  same  question 

O11  the  Proposed  Exchange  of  Grounds 

New  Workshops,  Eastern  Counties  Railway:  Builders’ 

Tenders  

Foreign  Architectural  and  Collateral  Intelligence  .... 

Provincial  News  

Prevention  of  Epidemic  and  Contageous  Diseases  .... 
Ceiling  of  the  Salle  dcs  Assises  in  the  Palais  dc  Justice, 

at  Rouen 

Belgian  Art  and  Belgian  Government 

Compo  versus  Stone  : St.  James’s  Church,  Bristol .... 
Instruction  of  Students  at  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 

Roilway  Jottings 

Wellington  on  the  Arch 

The  New  Music  Hall  at  Liverpool 

Church  Building  in  Lynn 
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ADVBJSCTKSJSRSiaWTS. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

ANTED  a Situation  as  Foreman,  by 

an  Experienced  Practical  Brickmakcr,  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  branches  of  the  business  ; can  be  well  re- 
commended.— Address  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Highgate  Mid- 


w 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Person  who  has  just 

completed  an  engagement,  a Situation  as  Clerk 
of  Works,  or  Foreman,  in  town  or  country.  The  highest 
testimonials  for  ability  and  sobriety  can  be  given. — Address, 
pre-paid,  to  A.  B.,  3,  Mount-street,  Lambeth. 


ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANT. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

an  experienced  Clerk.  He  must  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  measuring,  taking  out  quantities,  making  out 
specifications  and  working  drawings,  and  capable  of  keeping 
accounts.  The  situation  is  very  respectable. — Direct,  post- 
paid, giving  references,  to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Fores,  41,  Pic- 
cadilly. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Person  acquainted  with  the 

routine  of  a Builder’s  Office,  and  used  to  early 
hours:  one  writing  an  expeditious  hand,  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  will  be  preferred.  All  applica- 
— -vherc  last  employed,  and 


s to  state  the  writer’s 


amount  of  salary  required,  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Miland’s 
Library,  Chapel-street,  Grosvenor-placc. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  Young;  Man,  a 
permanent  Situation,  as  Painter,  Graincr,  Gilder, 
and  Writer.  Has  been  some  years  in  the  business,  and 
worked  in  first-rate  shops.  Is  also  accustomed  to  drawing 
out  Plans  for  Decorations.  Wages  a secondary  considera- 
tion.— Address,  post-paid,  with  particulars,  to  R.  P.,  88, 
Murray-street,  New  North  Road,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  See. 

WANTED  by  a Young  Man  of  Respect- 
ability, a Situation  in  a Builder’  Office;  he  has 
been  similarly  engaged,  writes  a neat  hand,  and  would  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Would  have  no  objection  to  fill 
up  any  leisure  time  at  the  bench  if  required.  Salary  of  little 
importance,  as  a respectable  situation  is  the  chief  object. — 
Address,  J.  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


MONEY. — The  Advertiser  having  com- 
menced a business  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  the  first  importance  (required  by  every  builder),  upon  im- 
proved principles,  finding  the  business  rapidly  extending, 
desires  to  meet  with  a man  of  active  habits,  who  can  com- 
mand from  200/.  to  400/.,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  markets.  He  can  be  received  as  a partner,  or  can  be 
guaranteed  constant  employment  at  a liberal  weekly  salary, 
and  interest  paid  upon  capital  invested.  The  work  would  be 
light  and  wholesome,  and  he  would  be  learning  a valuable 
business. — For  particulars,  address,  post-paid,  to  R.  R., 
Post-office,  Mount-street,  Lambeth, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  highly  respectable 

connections  wishes  for  an  engagement  cither  in  an 
Architect’s  or  Builder’s  Office.  Is  experienced  in  drawing, 
estimating,  measuring,  keeping  accounts.  Sec.  Noobjection 
to  the  country. — Address,  stating  full  particulars,  to  J.  D., 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  of  the  greatest  respect- 
ability, is  desirous  of  engaging  for  a time  in  a Sur- 
veyor's or  Builder’s  Office,  or  a similar  situation  ; lie  would 
make  himself  generally  useful,  and  would  have  no  objection 
to  give  his  services  gratis  in  a suitable  situation. — Address, 
B.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Codings,  Stationer,  49,  York-road,  Lam- 
beth. 


A GENTLEMAN  accustomed  to  write 

Specifications,  make  out  Estimates,  finished  work- 
ing and  perspective  Drawings,  and  who  has  had  the  super- 
intendence of  several  works,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
Engagement.  References  given  to  eminent  members  of  the 
Profession. — Address,  post-paid,  to  G.  W.,  Literary  Institu- 
tion, Edwnrd-street,  Portman-squarc. 


ARTICLED  PUPIL  WANTED. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  having  a con' 
sidcrable  and  increasing  business  in  the  country,  is 
in  want  of  a respectable  and  well-educated  youth  to  be  arti- 
cled. He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  A moderate  premium  expected. 
References  will  he  given  and  required. — Address  to  F.  N., 
the  library,  College-green,  Gloucester. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  long  expe- 
rience in  hot-water,  steam,  and  general  pipe-fitting, 
wishes  for  employment,  cither  by  the  day  or  piece. — Address, 
A.  J.,  Jcwin-strcct,  City. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

THE  Advertiser  having  a thorough  Practi- 
cal Knowledge  of  Plumbing,  Painting,  Glass-cutting, 
and  Glazing,  is  in  want  of  a Situation  as  Working  Foreman, 
and  where  he  would  be  generally  useful  to  his  employer. — 
Please  to  direct  to  C.  D. , at  Mr.  Jones’s,  Coffee-house,  How- 
land-strcct,  Tottenham-court-road. 


GATTON  ESTATE.— TO  BUILDERS. 

TDUNN  having  taken  the  Lime  Works 

• lately  occupied  by  T.  Burrell  and  B.  Farrington, 
respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  those  who  have  taken 
any  portion  of  this  land  for  the  erection  of  houses,  &c.,  as 
the  lime  made  in  this  neighbourhood  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  and  these  works  offer  peculiar  advantages,  being 
situated  on  a portion  of  this  valuable  estate. 

Reigate-hill  Works,  29th  Sept.  184G. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

CLASSES  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE, Session  1816-47. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Professor  Harman  Lewis, 
M.A.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May. 

First  division,  first  year,  from  71  to  81  p.m.,  materials, 
principles  of  special  construction,  surveying  in  general. 

Second  division,  second  year,  from  6 to  7 p.m.— Civil  en- 
gineering and  general  construction,  comprehending  land 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  various  other  engi- 
neering questions.  Fee  for  each  division  5/.,  for  both  in  one 
payment  9/. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION.— Professor 
Donaldson,  M. I. B. A.,  commencing  October  20th.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  in  courses  under  two  heads,  architecture  as 
a fine  art,  architecture  as  a science  ; each  course  consists  of 
50  or  60  lectures,  making  in  the  whole  100  or  120  lectures  in 
two  years.  Lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evening 
throughout  the  session.  Fees  for  one  year’s  course  in  either 
class,  3/.  ; for  both  5/. ; for  two  years’  courses  in  either  cliss, 
5/. ; or  for  the  two  years’  courses  in  both  9/. 

Prospectuses  with  full  details  of  these  classes  and  of  those 
of  mathematics  (Professor  De  Morgan),  natural  philosophy 
(Professor  Potter),  chemistry  (Professor  Graham),  practical 
and  analytical  chemistry  (Professor  Fownes),  of  geology 
(Lecturer  Mr.  Joyce,  F.G.S.),  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  College. 

HENRY  MALDEN,  M.A.,  Dean  of 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to 
30th  Septi  1846.  the  Councils 


PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

to  COMPLETE  the  WORKS  of  the  above-mentioned 
GAOL,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  Materials  and  Labour 
for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Drawings  and 
Specifications  of  the  Works  to  be  performed  are  prepared, 
and  may  he  inspected  from  the  28th  of  September  to  the 
17th  day  of  October  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr. 
D.  R.  Hill,  in  Christ  Church -buildings,  Watcrloo-strcct, 
Birmingham,  and  that  Copies  of  the  Conditions  for  the  Con- 
tracts may  be  hail  on  application  to  Mr.  Hill,  personally  or 
by  letter.-  Sealed  Tenders  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  (or  for  any  portion  thereof),  endorsed  “ Tender 
for  completing  the  Borough  Gaol  of  Birmingham,”  to  be 
sent  (post  paid)  under  cover  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birming- 
ham, on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  October  next. 

By  order,  S.  BRAY,  Town  Clerk. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  19,  1846. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAYERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Hamlets’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’ 
(excluding  Saint  Katharine’s  and  Blackwail  Marsh),  at  their 
meeting  to  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  the  13th  day  of  October 
next,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office 
of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie-strect,  Goodmau’s-fields,  will 
be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS  (scaled  up),  from  any  persons 
or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  works  neces- 
sary in  extending  the  sewer  in  Dcvonshire-street  for  a length 
of  750  feet,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town ; also  from  Great  Garden-street,  along  Whitcchnpel- 
road  to  Union-street,  being  a length  of  390  feet  or  there- 
abouts ; and  along  Union-street,  for  a length  of  212  feet  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel ; also  in 
Greenfield-street,  Commercial-road,  for  a length  of  676  feet 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  said  hamlet;  and  in  Plummer' s-row, 
for  a length  ol  790  feet  or  thereabouts,  in  the  said  hamlet. 
Plans  and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  tho 
forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers, 
after  Friday,  2nd  October,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven 
and  Three  o'clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be  required  foe 
each  of  the  said  works  respectively. 

The  contractors  will  be  required  to  sign  a provisional  agree- 
ment to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  said  contracts,  and 
to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become 
bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  each 
of  the  said  several  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  the  Commissioners : no  tender  will  be  received  after 
the  hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tender- 
ing, or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to 
answer  when  called  upon. — Dated  this  30th  day  of  September, 
1846.  JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender. 


R GOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging1 

• Manufacturers,  1,  Southampton-strcct,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GEKISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road;  and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CLARENDON  PANTECHNICON, 

North-row,  North  Audley-strcet,  Grosvenor-squarc. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  JAMES  PONSFORD,  begs  most  re- 
spectfully to  inform  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  public,  that  he 
has  those  exceedingly  convenient  ware  and  store-rooms  for  de- 
positing furniture  and  other  valuable  property,  and  that  the 
greatest  attention  is  given  to  receiving  and  delivering  all  ar- 
ticles, and  to  their  safety  while  in  the  ware-rooms,  and  the 
moderate  charge  he  makes  for  the  convenience  is  consider- 
ably less  than  similar  Establishments  in  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


HOT  AIR, 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a it  a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
bbbb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d il  d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


c Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  I)  arc  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 


WARMING  AND  YEN'] 

and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  lnrge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  (loor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


Two  of  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVES,  27  inches  square  and  42  inches  high,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  warm  and  ventilate  a Church  containing  an  area  of  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Cubic  Feet,  and  having  One  Thousand  Feet  superficial  of  Glass ; vide  St.  Thomas’s, 
Charter- House,  Goswell-street,  in  which  church  two  have  been  fixed,  producing  a genial  and 
refreshing  warmth  throughout  the  church,  in  the  place  of  three  very  large  Arnott’s  Stoves, 
previously  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

If  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  be  placed  in  a Hall  or  Staircase,  it  will  not  only  warm 
and  ventilate  the  Hall  or  Staircase,  but  will,  by  means  of  the  pure  warm  air  conducted 
through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  supply  all  the  rooms  and  passages  communicating  there- 
with with  pure  warm  air. 

This  STOVE  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  room  of  an  Invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  room  with  pure  warm  air,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  apartment,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  stove  to  keep  up  combustion  ; consequently  the  room  may  be  fitted  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  to  the  otherwise  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment  of  a smoky  room. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  possesses  the  ENGLISHMAN’S  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 
therefore  can  be  applied  to  warm  and  ventilate  a room  in  the  basement,  and  the  pure  warm 
air  which  passes  through  the  stove  can  be  conducted  into  a room  above. 

The  INTERNAL  construction  of  this  Stove  is  so  contrived,  that  the  fire  docs  not  come 
in  contact  with  iron  as  a heating  medium,  consequently  the  heated  air  is  not  deprived  of  its 
freshness,  nor  does  it  become  vapid  and  enervating. 

CUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVE  can  be  recommended  to  the  Public  as  offering  (at  less 
expense,  and  in  principle  less  complicated)  a more  healthful  medium  of  warmth  than  Dr. 
Arnott’s,  or  any  other  stoves  in  general  use,  all  of  which  burn  the  already  vitiated  air  of  the 


'I FATING  CHURCHES, 

VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE — which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


room,  and  thereby  add  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  lungs  ; and  as  this  burning  process  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  air  becomes  saturated  w ith  moisture  from  respiration,  and  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  body,  there  being  no  ventilating  principle  in  any  of  these  stoves,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  air  they  cause  to  be  drawn  into  the  room  to  supply  combustion,  Persons 
of  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  exposed  to  the  DELETERIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 
engendered  by  such  stoves,  even  for  a short  time,  become  afflicted  with  Drowsiness,  Head- 
ache, and  loss  of  appetite. 

The  principle  of  this  Stove  embraces  the  luxury  of  radient  heat  from  the  open  fire,  which 
spreads  through  the  air,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  with  an  immense  velocity,  and  it  passes 
through  them  without  materially  increasing  the  temperature : but  it  effectually  warms  the 
solid  bodies  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  radient  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun,— it  is  radient 
heat  we  feel  when  approaching  an  open  fire  ; it  warms  the  solid  matters  of  an  apartment,  and 
these  slowly  communicate  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  air;  hence,  in  a room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  pure  warm  air,  conducted  into  the  room  through 
the  stove,  a person  may  enjoy  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  and  yet  breathe  in  a com- 
paratively cool  atmosphere  from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces,  besides  permitting  each 
individual  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the  fire  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  his  consitution. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  is  a certain  PREVENTIVE  andCURE  for  the  DRY  ROT, 
from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 

This  Stove  will  be  found  the  most  economical  stove  in  use,  because  the  moveable  iron 
gratings  which  surround  the  fire  is  the  only  part  of  the  stove  that  can  be  destroyed  (and  they 
will  last  for  many  years).  These  gratings  are  so  contrived  that  any  person  can  take  them  out 
and  substitute  a new  set  at  a small  expense. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  requires  the  same  management  as  a common  fire-place. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
^5tove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected’has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,’  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent.— I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
letpecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
t was  entertained  iu  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  vours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King's  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecturc-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers , 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

s.c  U‘ YnrYi ttcSctF«N  a'!d  ?hcr,c  a,s0  be  5een  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 

Smith’s  Wort  rV  vv  Jnd  b supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYM  OUR- PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SOUARE. 

amith  s Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  aU  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER 


Cl  HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

J Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17$  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 

ATENT  METALLIC  SAND  CEMENT, 

requiring  no  colour  or  paint,  and  free  from  cracks  and 
blisters,  mixed  ready  for  use  at  8s.  per  cask  ; 2s.  6d.  allowed 
for  each  cask  returned  in  good  order.  3$  bushels  common 
sand  to  be  added  to  each  cask  of  Metallic  Cement,  which  will 
flont  H square  yards  of  stucco.— Apply  at  the  Metallic  Cement 
Wharf,  King’s-road,  Camden  New  Town. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
atrect,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridgc;  at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Rcgent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  lloors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-strect,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANV  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
Bkirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL.  

TOHNS  and  CO.’S  TATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  onlv  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
W’ood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  docs  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy.  , . . , 

Architects'  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  nave 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred.  , „ , ... 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  anda  Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and"  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder, 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLI:  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  hail,  _ 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured . It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produccable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rotherhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rotherhithe. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 
of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  &c.  Ike.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use  ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


HENDRY  and  GLOVER,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DllURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  au  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52, 

GREAT  CHARLES- STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull-street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  &c.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee 
of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY 
of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus, 
chapel  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  See.,  as  sup- 
plied by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON,  and 
TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they  have 
given  entire  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials,  can  be  shewn  that  of  Major 
Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  &c.,  invented  by 
them. 

The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the  in- 
spector-general of  prisons,  and  tlic  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  arc  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks, 
barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses,  including  locks, 
bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  staircases,  grates,  park- 
fencing, fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors,  metal  sashes  of  all 
kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental  brass  and  iron 
work,  light  castings,  &c. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle,  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  Sec.,  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work,  in 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  nobleman  can 
be  shewn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-strcet,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

5d.  6d.  7d.  lid.  Is.  id.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40a.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6e.  6d.  "s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

» IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  190,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-Btreet,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  3 l.  16s.  4 1.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.3in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4ft. 

bl.  51.  15s.  61.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  31d.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Soutlnvark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  iust  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifyn 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off  m 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  hut  they  are  rendered  quite  free  1 o 
pleasant  smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  arc  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  y.  , . 

Old  Beds  rc-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  leathers  tnc 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer. 

The  following  are  the  present  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  0d. 

Giey  Goose is.  id.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  2s.  od. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  . . 3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece. 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  niGH- STREET, 
LAMBETH,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  i n 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  Is.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN. 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

Siy  iftrv  itlajcsty’a  y -Y*  Hctto'5  Patent. 

Tj*  McNeill  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

■ • 'patent  ASPBALTSI)  ran,  eoopshs 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by  _ 

Heb  Majesty’s  Wooes  aye  To...,.,  *s” 

' RoyaeWae.cae  OA.EEYS,  Eeoeat-s  Paek. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  wrabet.  ''mK1  PRIZE, ‘for  Kg  the  bSt'md  cheapest  article  for  roofing 

ST5?3S£  to  rain,  snow.  »,  frost,  and  a 

SQUARE  FOO I . Samples, Builder^  Noblemen,  and  Gontlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
them  of  seven  years  experience,  fromArcl  , 11  covering  Boilers,  Sec.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 

to  any  part  of  the  town  or  .country.  A are  ^cspcctfuily  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRF.01  to  the 

about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  the  penuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 

FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  ®SrPFprhseNTATION,  as  tiie  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
are  likewise  CAUTiONBD  AGAINST  “’.^SctoSrLAMB'S-BUILDINGS,  B UNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 
r°0fi?tEoo'fs  “verVd  ^o^^een  at  the  ^ ^ Pa8SaBCS  ^ 

leading  t.  Westminster  Halt,  and  Ether 


THE  BUILD  EE. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

THE  unexgifed  Term  of  a LEASE  of 

PREMISES,  occupied  for  many  years  by  a Timber 
Merchant,  at  Hackney  (who  is  about  to  retire),  is i now 
TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  BV  PRIVATE  CONTRACT. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  HARRISON,  Mare-street,  Hackney. 

A BARGAIN.— TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  three  desirable 

Leasehold  Houses,  in  carcase,  being  an  attractive 
corner  shop  and  two  private  houses  adjoining,  held  for  long 
terms,  nt  low  ground-rents  ; the  mortgage  on  them  may 
remain,  if  required.— For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mr. 
F.  LOMAX,  auctioneer,  8,  Orchard-street,  Portman-square. 


TO  LF.T.— To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 
Waterside  Premises. 

CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Sttfngatc,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SON,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  CLAPHAM 
COMMON. 

TO  BE  LET  Oil  SOLD  in  Plots,  a 

LARGE  FRONTAGE  in  New  Park  Road,  and  in 
proposed  road  to  be  made  from  same  into  main  Clapham- 
road.  Money  advanced,  and  other  advantages  given  in  pur- 
chasing Freehold  Plots  upon  approved  Security. — For  pjan 
and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  LLOYD,  Architect,  Warwick 
House,  Gray's-Inn  Place  Gateway. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  extensive  PREMISES  in  the 

New  Kent-road  (near  the  Elephant  and  Castle). 
The  premises  contain  in  superficial  area  not  less  than  13,000 
feet,  comprise  several  valuable  warehouses,  workshops,  &c. 
— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  HOWARD,  builders, 
Bridge-house-place.  Newington-causewav  ; or  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  JOHN  GRIFFITH,  architect,  16,  Finsbury. place 
south ; 


TO  BUILDERS.-MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

t for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen's- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
tile  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

plJILDING  PLOTS  TO  BE  LET  in 

J.  h this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
tp  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
Bind  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regcnt’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’ s-park. 


FIRST-RATE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY. 

nPO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  one  or  more 

X Lots,  adjoining  her  Majesty's  Marine  Residence, 
Osbornc-park,  East  Cowes  Castle,  surrounded  with  about 
Forty-five  Acres  of  Land,  luxuriantly  planted,  commanding 
fine  Sea  Views,  late  the  residence  of  John  Nash,  Esq.,  Ar- 
chitect.  To  capitalists  or  builders,  this  presents  an  un- 
rivalled opportunity  for  profitable  investments ; half  the 
purchase-money  may  remain  at  3$  per  cent.  ; liberal  ad- 
vances made  upon  approved  security  being  given. — For  plan 
and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  LLOY'D,  Architect,  Warwick 
House,  Gray’s-Inn  Place  Gateway. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  PLASTERERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  reasonable  terms,  in 

consequence  of  the  Proprietor  removing,  a lot  of 
useful  Materials,  Scaffolding,  Ladders.  — For  particulars, 
apply  to  NASH  Brothers'  Ncwspaper^Officc,  Bowling-street, 
Portland-placc. 

N.B.  The  House  and  Premises  to  be  let  nt  a moderate  rent. 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

UJ^O  BE  SOLD,  Fourth-rate  Houses  and 
X.  Semi-detached  Cottages,  finished  or  in  carcase,  at 
Camhridgc-road,  Hammersmith,  or  Ground  TO  BE  LET 
on  advantageous  terms.— Apply  on  the  premises,  orto  Messrs. 
NEWBON  and  EVANS,  Solicitors,  1,  Wardrobe-placc, 
Doctors’  Commons. 


rPO  BE  SOLD,  by  the  Mortgagee,  a good 
X.  HOUSE,  with  an  excellent  and  valuable  range  of 
YV  orkshops,  in  Little  Queen-strcet,  Westminster,  which  from 
their  immediate  contiguity  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
park*,  &c.,  arc  well  su:tcd  for  an  engineer,  surveyor,  litho- 
grapher, law  stationer,  or  other  person  engaged  in  railway 
or  pari  amen tary  business.  The  workshops,  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense, might  be  made  offices.  The  premises  arc  held  at 
only  407.  At  present  they  are  underlet  for  a term,  at  a low 
rent  of  75/.,  leaving  a profit  rental  of  35/.,  which  may  be 
purchased  for  2507. ; or  immediate  possession  can  be  had. — 
Apply  to  S.  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  5,  Gray’s-inn- 


TO  BUILDERS,  SPECULATORS,  AND 
CAPITALISTS. 

npO  BE  SOLD,  with  immediate  possession, 

X-  an  axce'.lent  compact  MESSUAGE,  situate  at  Cricklc- 
wood,  facmg  the  Edge  ware -road,  in  the  parish  of  Hendon, 
Middlesex,  recently  erected  but  not  finishe  1,  with  large  gar- 
den-ground  in  the  rear  ; held  for  a term  of  99  Jears  from  the 
June,  1812,  at  a ground-rent  of  18/.  per  annum.  The 
house  comprises  elegant  dining-room,  drawing-room  26  feet 
1Jbrary’-  sevin  bcd-™orus,  three  water-closets,  and 
capital  domestic  offices;  coach-liousc,  stable,  Ike.  ; and  is 
r,espect.abilitv-  s'tuate  three  miles  from  Cum- 
b"*?" 7’ Land-tax  redeemed.  Price  1,1007. 
square 8’  " ‘ J0HNS0N*  Escl->  Solicitor,  5,  Gray’s-inn- 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary  and  Vein,  some  of 
which  are  suitable  for  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  some  suit- 
able for  second  and  third-rate  houses.  Also  two  monumental 
tablets  for  sale,  cheap,  under  peculiar  circumstances.— Apply 
3i,  Chichester-place,  Gfay's-inn-road.  Approved  bills  at 
three  months. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 
lines) coloured  for  competition  Or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  portraits,'  and 
views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-strect,  Pentonville. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  — Leasehold  Property, 
Newington,  Surrey,  land-tax  redeemed. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  Private  Contract, 

several  excellent  eight-roomed  CARCASES,  in  a 
very  good  situation  for  letting.  Part  of  the  purchase  money 
may  remain  at  interest  till  the  hou*es  are  finished,  or  may  be 
sunk  on  the  ground  rent. — Apply  to  T.  B.  FLEMING,  soli- 
citor, 1,  Trinity-square,  Southwark. 


BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  at  Putney,  a Barn  and 

Granary,  to  be  pulled  down  2nd  cleared  away  im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  the  purchase.  Also,  to  be 
let,  several  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  for  the  erection  of 
Villas,  with  quick  and  cheap  communication  to  and  from  the 
city,  and  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  by  omnibus,  steam- 
boat, or  Richmond  Railway.— Apply  to  J.  LEVEY,  on  the 
Premises,  by  the  Duke’s  Head,  or  to  J.  B.  SHEPHERD, 
Surveyor,  Chapel-place,  Poultry. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY,  ARCHITECTS, 
AND  BUILDERS. 

Messrs.  Vaughan  and  Co.’s  Extensive  and  Valuable  Stock  of 
Artificial  Stone  Siatues,  Figures,  and  Architectural  Orna- 
ments, most  appropriate  for  Parks,  Gardens,  Shrubberies, 
Pleasure-grounds,  Lodges,  &c. 

Messrs,  cockerell  and  hoard 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
upon  the  Premises,  the  Artificial  Stone  Works,  fin.  Black- 
man-strect  and  Borough-road,  Southwark,  on  THURSDAY, 
October  15th,  and  following  day,  at  Twelve  (in  consequence 
of  the  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  manufactory),  the  whole 
of  the  much  admired  and  well-finished  STOCK  ; consisting 
of  a variety  of  figures,  complete  fountains  of  the  most  unique 
designs,  vases,  pines,  columns,  copings.  &c.;  a finely  exe- 
cuted copy  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  Bailey’s  Eve,  Barker’s 
Woodman,  Landseer’s  Dogs,  Lions,  Cranes,  Eagles,  Storks, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  other  figures,  in  various  attitudes  and 
sizes,  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
other*,  a colossal  statue  of  Father  Mathew,  capitals  of  the 
various  orders  of  architecture,  and  other  items  for  the  in- 
terior of  mansions ; together  with  a large  stock  of  sinks, 
window  cills,  copings,  foot  tiles,  kerbs,  and  a variety  of 
ceiling  ornaments  and  enrichments,  of  chaste  and  elegant 
designs. — May  be  viewed  three  days  previous  to  the  sale  ; 
and  catalogues  bad  at  the  principal  hotels  in  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Dover;  at 
GAIIRA WAY’S  ; the  Hall  of  Commerce,  Threadneedle- 
strcct ; of  Mr.  COCKERELL,  Blackman-strcct  ; and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street,  London. 

N.B.  Messrs.  COCKERELL  and  HOARD  beg  to  notify 
that  purchasers  may  have  their  lots  safely  packed  for  land  or 
water  carriage  at  a moderate  charge. 


GUILDHALL,  Sept.  19.  1846. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting-  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the 
14tli  dav  of  October  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Michaelmas,  1846,  a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Broad-street-buildings,  and  also  a House, 
No.  36,  on  the  touh-west  side  of  Houndsditch. — Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at 
the  Office  of  Works,  Guildhall. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


METROPOLIS  IMPROVEMENTS,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 

THE  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  &c.,  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  tint  they 
propose  to  LET  by  PUBLIC  TENDER,  the  few  remaining 
lots  of  BUILDING  GROUND  in  Oxford- street,  and  also  to 
LET  or  SELL  the  newly-built  CARCASES  of  three  houses 
in  Bloomsbury-strect.  And  they  will  receive  Tenders  for 
the  same  any  time  before  Twelve  o’clock  on  TUESDAY',  the 
20th  day  of  October  next. — Plans  nnd  particulars  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c.,  No.  2.  Whitehall- 
plncc,  and  at  Mr.  PENETHORNE’S  Office,  No.  7,  White* 
nail-yard,  ary  day  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four,  at 
which  places  may  also  be  obtained  plans  and  particulars  of 
the  plots  of  ground  in  Endell-street,  remaining  unlet. 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  GROUND,  NEWINGTON, 
SURREY'  (exonerated  from  Land-tax). 

Wand  C.  PUGH  are  directed  by  the 

• Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Estate  of  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Brandon,  Esqs.,  deceased,  to  LET,  by  Public  AUCTION, 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington,  on  Friday,  October 
9th,  at  Twelve  (instead  of  the  30th  ultimo,  as  before  adver- 
tised;, in  Seventeen  Lots,  for  a term  of  Ninety-nine  Y'cars, 
at  the  highest  annual  rents,  as  may  be  then  bid,  various  plots 
of  eligible  BUILDING  GROUND,  forming  part  of  the  Bee 
Hive  Cricket-ground,  Carter-street,  Walworth,  presenting  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  progressing  with  the  attractive 
buildings  of  Sutherland-square  and  its  respectable  district, 
and  in  which  a new  church  is  contemplated. — Descriptive 
particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  T.  B.  FLEMING,  Solicitor, 
I,  Trinity-square;  of  Messrs.  SUDLOW,  SONS,  and 
TORR,  20,  Chancery-lane  ; of  Mr.  SCARGILL,  2,  Hatton- 
court,  Threadncedle-street ; of  Mr.  POUGET,  Architect,  52, 
Trinity-square ; and  of  W.  and  C.  PUGH,  6,  Blackman- 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Cora  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


In  a few  days, 

THE  NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES  on 

the  FINE  ART  ARCHITECTURE;  an  attempt  to 
talk  rationally  on  the  subject. 

Contents  :— The  Fine  Art  Architecture — the  Artist—  Con- 
structionism—Archteologism— Precedent— History  of  Archi- 
tecture (philosophically)— Iliac  and  Progress  of  Copyism— 
Professor  Cockerell — Ecclcsiologism— Travel— Study — The 
true  Principles  of  the  Art — the  Institute. 

By  ROBERT  KERtt,  (Rj. 

Weals,  High  Holborn. 


GOTHICX  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Day  is  Published,  No.  27,  royaL  4to.,  price  2s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK 

ARCHITECTURE  ; illustrated  by  Drawings  made 
from  actual  measurement  of  existing  examples  throughout 
England,  and  carefully  delineated  to  scale. 

By  RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects, 
11,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 

Review. — “ This  is  essentially  a practical  work,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor,  the  amateur,  and 
the  workman.  The  engravings  are  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  the  mouldings  and  outlines  sharn,  and  so  well  defined, 
that  any  work  may  be  executed  from  them.” — Era. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &<r. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Papier 
Machd  Works,  49  and  50,  Ratkbone-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  tlier 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  cnch  period.  The 
quality  of  th“ir  works  they  trust  will  nfford  that  satisfaction 
it  lias  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and 
gilder,  are  ready  for  sale. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  nny  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  eighth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eightccu-pencc  only. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Tbos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offerin  % to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samene>s  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  gTain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  beifinished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford- street,  Blackfriars-road,  London, 
in  bottles  of  fid.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The 
oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound, 
which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound 
will  make  one  gallon  of  stain. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—a Chemical  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily, 
and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
A Lecture  on  the  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  daily.  Macin- 
tosh’s Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s  Patent  Locomotive 
F.ngine.  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  Atmospheric 
Railwav,  all  in  action.  Hallette’s  Atmospheric  Railway 
Valve.  ’ The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-hydrogcn  Mi- 
croscope. A beautiful  series  of  Dissolving  Views.  A selec- 
tion of  Madrigals  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  will  be  performed 
by  a Sax- Horn  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wallis, 
daily,  and  in  the  evenings. 

Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London  : Prinleil  by  Chari.**  Wtman,  o7  49.  Cumming-strect, 
PcntonvUle,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Priuting-ortice 
of  J.  at  H.  Cox,  Urothen,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilea-in-the-Fields,  in  the  same  County  i 
and  published  by  the  said  Chahoks  Wtman,  at  the  office  of  "Thi 
buiLOKi.,"  2,  York-slreet,  Covcnl  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul, Covent  Garden,  iu  the  said  CountT.— Saturday,  October  3,  1846. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  as  Foreman  in  a Builder’s 

Shop,  a steady,  respectable  tradesman,  who  can 
give  satisfactory  reference  of  practical  ability. — Apply  to  the 
office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 
ANTED,  by  a respectable  Person  who 

has  just  completed  an  extensive  job,  a Re-engage- 
ment as  Shop  or  Out-door  Foreman,  in  a Builder’s  employ. 


w 


wark. — N.B.  No  objections  to  country. 


WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a Person  to 

auperintend  the  erection  of  a Public  Building ; he 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the 
business,  and  have  filled  a similar  situation  before. — Letters, 
pre-paid,  containing  references,  stating  where  last  employed, 
and  salary  required,  to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  by  a Young  Man,  a Carpenter, 

a Situation  |as  Foreman  or  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  Superintending  Building 
in  all  its  Branches,  can  make  Working  and  other  Drawings, 
keep  Accounts,  &c. ; good  references  can  be  given. — Apply 
by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  19,  George-street,  Euston- 
square. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED  a Respectable  Young  Man, 

not  less  than  Nineteen  Years  of  Age,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to,  and  understands  the  routine  of  a Builder's 
Office.— Apply  by  letter  only,  to  G.  A.,  Mr.  Oliver,  10,  City- 
road,  Feathcrstone-strect,  stating  salary  required,  and  how 
long  they  have  been  engaged  in  a similar  capacity.  First- 
Tate  references  expected. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Person  acquainted  with  the 

routine  of  a Builder’s  Office,  and  used  to  early 
hours:  one  writing  an  expeditious  hand,  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  will  be  preferred.  All  applica- 
tions to  state  the  writer’s  age,  where  last  employed,  and 
amount  of  salary  required,  addressed  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Miland's 
Library,  Chapel-street,  Grosvenor-place. 


ARTICLED  PUPIL  WANTED. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor  having  a con- 
siderable and  increasing  business  in  the  country,  is 
in  want  of  a respectable  and  well-educated  youth  to  be  arti- 
cled. He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  A moderate  premium  expected. 
References  will  be  given  and  required.— Address  to  F.  N., 
the  library,  Collcge-grecn,  Gloucester, 


OCTOBIH  10,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS,  & c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  Aged  Twenty-seven, 

of  respectable  connections,  having  served  his  np. 
prcnticeship  as  Carpenter  at  a Builder’s,  wishes  for  an  En- 
gagement in  a Builder's  Office  ; he  is  competent  to  Measure 
and  Estimate  Work,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a Clerk  gene- 
rally.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Ward’s,  Burlington 
Arcade. 


ife 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.— NOTICE  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVF.YORSH1PS. 
Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  6,  Adclpki-tcrrace, 
October  2,  1846. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  will  hold  their  next  examina- 
tion of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a ccrti6cate  of  qualification 
for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  on  Friday,  the  13th  day  of 
October  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before 
the  24th  instant,  and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  exa- 
mination prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of 
which,  and  any  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at 
this  office,  or  at  Mr.  WEALE’S,  architectural  bookseller,  59, 
High  Holborn. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  and  July,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall 
be  appointed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

CLASSES  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  AR- 
CHITECTURE, Session  1846-47. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Professor  Harman  Lewis, 
M.A.,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May. 

First  division,  first  year,  from  7i  to  8J  r.M.,  materials, 
principles  of  special  construction,  surveying  in  general. 

Second  division,  second  year,  from  6 to  7 p.m.— Civil  en- 
gineering and  general  construction,  comprehending  land 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  various  other  engi- 
neering questions.  Fee  for  each  division  5/.,  for  both  in  one 
payment  91. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION.— Professor 
Donaldson,  M. I. B. A.,  commencing  October  20th.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  in  courses  under  two  heads,  architecture  as 
a fine  art,  architecture  as  a science  j each  course  consists  of 
60  or  60  lectures,  making  in  the  whole  100  or  120  lectures  in 
two  years.  Lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Evening 
throughout  the  session.  Fees  for  one  year’s  course  in  either 
class,  31.  ; for  both  51. ; for  two  years’  courses  in  either  cliss, 
51. ; or  for  the  two  years’  courses  in  both  Ql. 

Prospectuses  with  full  details  of  these  classes  and  of  those 
of  mathematics  (Professor  De  Morgan),  natural  philosophy 
(Professor  Potter),  chemistry  (Professor  Graham),  practical 
and  analytical  chemistry  (Professor  Fownes),  of  geology 
(Lecturer  Mr.  Joyce,  F.G.S.),  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  College.  HENRY  MALDEN,  M.A.,  Dean  of 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to 
30th  Sept.  1846.  the  Council. 


KINGSLAND,  DALSTON,  AND  DE  BEAUVOIRTOWN 
LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS. — The  Committee  are 

may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
to  whom  designs  arc  to  be  forwarded,  on  or  before  the  28th 
inst.  Premium  for  the  first  approved,  Ten  Guineas  ; for  the 
second,  Five  Guineas ; and  for  the  third,  Three  Guineas. 

ROBERT  SIMONS,  Hon.  Sec. 

4,  Mayfield-placc,  Dalston,  2nd  Oct.  1S46. 


ENFIELD  AND  EDMONTON  RAILWAY. 

THE  Directors  of  this  Company  will  meet 

on  Monday,  the  19th  day  of  October,  instant,  at  their 
office  in  Silver-street,  Enfield,  at  12  o’clock  at  noon,  pre- 
cisely, to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
of  the  Line  ; where  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  on 
and  after  the  12th  day  of  October  instant.  Security  will  be 
required,  and  the  Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  tender. — By  order, 

WM.  C.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 
Silver-street,  Enfield,  6th  Oct.  1846. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Trustees  of  St.  James’s  Chapel,  in  the 

Hampstead-road,  arc  desirous  of  reccivingTENDERS 
for  sundry  works  to  be  done  in  draining  the  burial-ground 
belonging  to  the  said  chapel.  The  particulars  may  he  seen 
at  the  oflices  of  Mr.  CHAltLKS  MAYHEW,  Architect,  14, 
Argyll-strcet,  Regent- street,  daily,  from  Ten  to  Four  o’clock. 
The  tenders  are  to  be  sent  to  me,  under  seal,  at  the  Parochial 
Office,  Poland-strcet,  Oxford-street,  on  or  before  Suturday, 
the  17th  of  October.  The  Trustees  do  not  pledge  themselves 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

GEORGE  BUZZARD,  Agent. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  DREDGERMEN  AND  OTHERS. 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  ALDERMAN’S  SHOAL.' 

Guildhall.  Oct.  3,  1846. 

THE  Navigation  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  12  o’clock  precisely,  at  Guild- 
hall, from  parties  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  above 
work.  A plan  and  speci6cation  may  be  seen  at  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Office.  Guildhall.  ' MEREWETHER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House, 
No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-squarc,  on  Friday,  the  16th  Oct., 
1846,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  following  works,  viz. — 
891  feet  of  Sewer  in  Stafford-street,  Lisson-grove. 

350  feet  of  do.  in  Stephcn-street,  Lisson-grove. 

304  feet  of  do.  in  Great  James-strcct,  Lisson-grove. 
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Plans  of  the  above  works  may  be  inspected,  and  Specifi- 
cations, forms  of  Tender,  and  other  particulars,  obtained  at 
this  office  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four. 

Parlies  offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  Two  o’clock 
precisely,  on  the  l6th  October,  with  separate  sealed  tenders, 
specifying  on  the  outside  for  which  of  the  above  works  the 
tender  is  made. 

Each  tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  form  pre- 
scribed, and  contain  the  names  of  two  securities  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  respective  works. 

The  Court  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers’  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-squarc, 

8th  October,  18 16. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BRICKLAY'ERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Court  of  Sewers,  Tower  Hamlets’. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Tower  Hamlets’ 
(excluding  Saint  Katharine's  and  Blackwall  Marsh),  at  their 
meeting  to  be  held  on  TUESDAY,  the  13th  day  of  October 
next,  at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  at  the  Office 
of  Sewers,  No.  15,  Great  Alie-street,  Goodman’s-ficlds,  will 
be  ready  to  receivi  TENDERS  (sealed  up),  from  any  persons 
or  person  willing  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  works  neces- 
sary in  extending  the  sewer  in  Dcvonshire-strect  for  a length 
of  “50  feet,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town;  nlso  from  Great  Garden-street,  along  Whitechapel- 
road  to  Union-street,  being  a length  of  390  feet  or  there- 
abouts ; and  along  Union-street,  for  a length  of  212  feet  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel ; also  in 
Greenfield-street,  Commercial-rond,  for  a length  of  675  feet 
or  thereabouts,  in  the  said  hamlet,  and  in  Plummer’s-row, 
for  a length  ol  790  feet  or  thereabouts,  in  the  said  hamlet. 
Plans  and  specifications  of  the  said  several  works,  with  the 
forms  of  tender,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  Sewers, 
after  Friday,  2nd  October,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven 
and  Three  o’clock.  Separate  contracts  will  be  required  for 
each  of  the  said  works  respectively. 

The  contractors  will  be  required  to  sign  a provisional  agree- 
ment to  secure  the  due  execution  of  the  said  contracts,  and 
to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  sureties  to  become 
bound  in  a sufficient  penalty  for  the  due  performance  of  each 
of  the  said  several  works.  The  expense  of  the  deeds  will  be 
borne  by  the  Commissioners : no  tender  will  be  received  after 
the  hour  of  meeting,  nor  in  any  other  form  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners,  nor  unless  the  party  tender- 
ing, or  some  person  duly  authorised,  attend  on  his  behalf  to 
answer  when  called  upon. — Dated  this  30th  day  of  September, 
1846.  JOHN  WILLIAM  UNWIN, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

N.B.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender. 

BOROUGH  GAOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

NOTICE  TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

to  COMPLETE  the  WORKS  of  the  above-mentioned 
GAOL,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  Materials  and  Labour 
for  that  purpose,  are  hereby  informed  that  the  Drawings  and 
Speci6cations  of  the  Works  to  be  performed  are  prepared, 
and  may  be  inspected  from  the  28th  of  September  to  the 
17th  day  of  October  next,  at  the  office  of  the  Architect,  Mr. 
D.  R.  Hill,  in  Christ  Church -buildings,  Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham,  and  that  Copies  of  the  Conditions  for  the  Con- 
tracts may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Hill,  personally  or 
by  letter.’  Sealed  Tenders  for  the  completion  of  the  whole 
of  the  works  (or  lor  any  portion  thereof),  endorsed  “ Tender 
for  completing  the  Borough  Gaol  of  Birmingham,”  to  be 
sent  (post  paid)  under  cover  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birming- 
ham, on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  October  next. 

By  order,  S,  BRAY,  Town  Clerk. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  19,  1846. 


THE  BUILDER 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


PLAN. 


n a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
bbbb  Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES. 


and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

H EAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE — which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TwoofCUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVES,  2/  inches  square  and  42  inches  high,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  warm  and  ventilate  a Church  containing  an  area  of  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Cubic  Feet,  and  having  One  Thousand  Feet  superficial  of  Glass ; vide  St.  Thomas’s, 
Charter- House,  Goswell-strect,  in  which  church  two  have  been  fixed,  producing  a genial  and 
refreshing  warm'll  throughout  the  church,  in  the  place  of  three  very  large  Arnott’s  Stoves, 
previously  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

If  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  be  placed  in  a Hall  or  Staircase,  it  will  not  only  warm 
and  ventilate  the  Hall  or  Staircase,  but  will,  by  means  of  the  pure  warm  air  conducted 
through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  supply  all  the  rooms  and  passages  communicating  there- 
with with  pure  warm  air. 

This  STOVE  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  room  of  an  Invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  room  with  pure  warm  air,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  apartment,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  stove  to  keep  up  combustion  ; consequently  the  room  may  be  fitted  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  to  the  otherwise  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  without  Ilie  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment  of  a smoky  room. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  possesses  the  ENGLISHMAN’S  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 
therefore  can  be  applied  to  warm  and  ventilate  a room  in  the  basement,  and  the  pure  warm 
air  which  passes  through  the  stove  can  be  conducted  into  a room  above. 

The  INTERNAL  construction  of  this  Stove  is  so  contrived,  that  the  fire  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  iron  as  a heating  medium,  consequently  the  heated  air  is  not  deprived  of  its 
freshness,  nor  does  it  become  vapid  and  enervating. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  can  be  recommended  to  the  Public  as  offering  (at  less 
expense,  and  in  principle  less  complicated!  a more  healthful  medium  of  warmth  than  Dr. 
Arnott’s,  or  any  other  stoves  in  general  use,  all  of  which  burn  the  already  vitiated  air  of  the 


room,  and  thereby  add  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  lungs ; and  as  this  burning  process  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  air  becomes  saturated  w ith  moisture  from  respiration,  and  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  body,  there  being  no  ventilating  principle  in  any  of  these  stoves,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  air  they  cause  to  be  drawn  into  the  room  to  supply  combustion.  Persons 
of  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  exposed  to  the  DELETERIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 
engendered  by  such  stoves,  even  for  a short  time,  become  afflicted  with  Drowsiness,  Head- 
ache, and  loss  of  appetite. 

The  principle  of  this  Stove  embraces  the  luxury  of  radient  heat  from  the  open  fire,  which 
spreads  through  the  air,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  with  an  immense  velocity,  and  it  passes 
through  them  without  materially  increasing  the  temperature : but  it  effectually  warms  the 
solid  bodies  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  radient  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun, — it  is  radient 
heat  we  feel  when  approaching  an  open  fire  ; it  warms  the  solid  matters  of  an  apartment,  and 
these  slowly  communicate  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  air;  hence,  in  a room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  pure  warm  air,  conducted  into  the  room  through 
the  stove,  a person  may  enjoy  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  and  yet  breathe  in  a com- 
paratively cool  atmosphere  from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces,  besides  permitting  each 
individual  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the  fire  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  his  consitution. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  is  a certain  PREVENTIVE  and  CURE  for  the  DRY  ROT, 
from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 

This  Stove  will  be  found  the  most  economical  stove  in  use,  because  the  moveable  iron 
gratings  which  surround  the  fire  is  the  ODly  part  of  the  stove  that  can  be  destroyed  (and  they 
will  last  for  many  years).  These  gratings  are  so  contrived  that  any  person  can  take  them  out 
and  substitute  a new  set  at  a small  expense. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  requires  the  same  management  as  a common  fire-place. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

*,*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


29,  Charter-house-square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 
Dear  Sir, — The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
I successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
j have  given  to  al  1 parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
I ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  wnrmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
(he  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
| friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  vours  faithfully, 

1 JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacture's, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  V7ELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

A?  A-e th  A^RT H rbTVPTE5N  ^ aI*°  may  be  scnn  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
Smith*;  Work  r»  BP  nDP8  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR- PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 

Smith  s Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Foundc  r,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp, 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000, 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62S.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6;.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,7d.,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4 l. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

« IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  lGs,  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

31.  31.  15s.  61.  5s.  61.  1 0s.  71- 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  beating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  fee.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

125,  Aldersgatc-strect,  City 
I Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
linnMIM  turer  for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
i n Church  Yard,  hn«  on  sale 
llllllfl  a large  assortment  of  fire- 
Ijl  proof  book-safes  and  chests  ; 
wrought  - iron  fire  - proof 
1 1 doors  for  strong  rooms  ; 

fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes  ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent,  under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  piek-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


I)AVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 


rpHE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

X ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPIIALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 


J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Scyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridgc’s  Patent.” 

Stangatc  Dep6t,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ in  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19J  inches  be'ow  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internnl  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2j  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  aud removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi. 
eating  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

- PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.— 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


GAS.— From  40  to  60  PER  CENT.  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mansions,  Mills,  Factories,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards,  Lighthouses,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Barracks,  Asylums,  Schools,  Unions  Poor-liouscs,  Public 
Gardens,  & c.,  with  pure  and  brilliant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’ 
PATENT  GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  either  by  rental  or 
purchase. — Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High 
Holborn,  and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
where  the  gas  can  be  seen  manufactured  on  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  from  Ten  till  Four  daily.  Prospectuses 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 


Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  iB  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
e ave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
c loscts  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  cither  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-  row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
air  cady  done  can  be  had. 


By  ®cr 
iHajesty's 


Hoyal 

letters  patent. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  ana  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore-  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and. 
elsewhere,  for  ever?  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re* 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  &c.  fee. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


FE  ATHER  BEDS  PURIFIED  BY  STEAM 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam  ; 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  arc  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  tne  Prices  of  New  Feathers: — 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose Is.  Id.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  I Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ..  3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
jn  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVES, 


CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  Sec. 


THE  PATENT  having;  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  fee. 


T3SCE5  P ACTaiX.! S £UV G IT  IHOa1  WORKS, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  Tho 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  ALSO 
CUNDY’S  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS,  ALLEYS, 

And  other  confined  Localities. 

Her  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  mav  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1 , Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEWIS  C.  HERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


GUILDHALL,  Sept.  19,  1846. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting;  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  day  of  October  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Michaelmas,  1846,  a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Broad-street-buildings,  and  also  a House, 
No.  36,  on  the  sou' h- west  side  of  Houndsditch. — Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at 
the  Office  of  Works,  Guildhall. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


REGENT-STREET.  — Extensive  Premises 

TO  LET,  consisting  of  several  ranges  of  Workshops 
or  Warehouses,  with  gas  laid  on,  and  warmed  with  hot  water. 
There  is  also  a hot  room  and  two  spacious  yards,  with  a resi- 
dence, suitable  for  a builder,  coach,  cabinet,  or  piano-forte 
manufacturer,  or  any  other  business  requiring  great  space, 
within  a few  doors  of  Regent-street. — Enquire  of  Messrs. 
DRUCE  and  Co.,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  extensive  PREMISES  in  the 

New  Kent-road  (near  the  Elephant  and  Castle). 
The  premises  contain  in  superficial  area  not  less  than  13,000 
feet,  corapriso  several  valuable  warehouses,  workshops,  &c. 
— For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  HOWARD,  builders, 
Bridge- house- place,  Ncwington-causeway  ; or  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  JOHN  GRIFFITH,  architect,  l6,  Finsbury- place 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  bouses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Quccn's- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant, — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground  belonging  to  the 
Clothworkers’  Company. 

TO  BE  LET  for  80  years  (land-tax  re- 
deemed), several  PLOTS  of  LAND  well  adapted  in 
all  respects  for  building  purposes,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  New  North-road,  and  South-street,  Islington.— For  par- 
ticulars  and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four  at  Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr. 
ANGELL'S,  the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-street, 
Bed  ford -square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
October,  1846. 


^|A(J  BE  SOLD,  Two  Eight-roomed  and 

JL  One  Six-roomed  house,  with  interior  and  exterior 
decorations ; substantially  built  under  the  new  Act,  and 
well  tenanted. — Apply  to  Mr.  MACKROV,  4,  Milton-tcr- 
race,  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  Pimlico. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS, 
rro  BE  SOLD,  on  the  most  moderate 
X Terms,  a large  CAST-IRON  TANK,  made  about 
four  years  ago,  and  but  little  used  ; its  dimensions  arc  32  feet, 
by  19  feet  6 inches,  and  4 feet  2 inches  deep,  and  capable  of 
holding  upwards  of  15,000  gallons  of  water : it  is  divided  by 
one  range  of  plates,  so  that  it  may  be  converted  into  two  if  re- 
quired.—Apply  to  Mr.  DUNNING,  Surveyor,  Hanover 
Chambers,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi. 


TO  STEAM-SHIP  BUILDERS,  WHARFINGERS, 
OR  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS. 

J^OR  SALE— FOUR  REVOLVING  JIB 

CRANES,  capable  of  lifting  two  tons  each;  single 
power,  with  lowering  brakes,  brass  bushed  framings,  chains, 
A:c.,  complete,  »11  ready  for  fixing. — For  further  particulars 
apply  to  EDMUND  WRIGHT,  6l,  High-street,  Wapping, 
London. 


I^OR  SALE,  about  3,000  East-India  Teak 

Boards,  and  about  1,800  running  feet  of  sound  old 
Oak  Ship  Planking.  The  teak  boards  average  5 feet  6 inches 
long,  inches  wide,  and  lj  inch  thick,  lying  in  the  West- 
Itidia  Export  Dock,  ex  “ Paragon,”  from  Moulmein.  Suit- 
able for  various  purposes,  particularly  for  park  paling,  from 
their  very  durable  quality.  Price  Is.  3d.  each  board.  The 
oak  planking  runs  in  lengths  of  about  17  feet,  9 inches  wide, 
and  2 inches  thick  ; lying  at  No.  3,  Narrow-street.  Itatcliffe, 
well  adapted  for  repairing  embankments.  Price  4d.  per 
running  toot.— Apply  to  JOHNSON  and  Co„  68,  Fenchurch- 


o 


Mr 


AK  FOR  SALE. — Some  old  Oak,  suit- 
able for  Window  Sills  and  other  purposes.— Apply  to 
MARSH,  Fitzroy  Market,  Tottenham-court-road. 


S'  I XT  Y -TWO  IRON  COLUMNS  FOR 

SALE  ; 34  Fluted,  28  Plain,  about  9 feet  long,  with  62 
Plugs,  and  28  cross  heads. — Apply  to  Messrs.  DRUCE  and 
Co.,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  PAPERHANGERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MR,  BRAY,  Jun.,  will  SELL,  at  his 

Rooms,  259,  High  Iloiborn,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  1 4th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  upwards  of  4,300  Pieces  of 
Paperliangings  of  excellent  workmanship  and  modern  de- 
sign, including  drawing  and  dining-room  satin,  rich  crimson 
and  other  flocks,  mock  flocks,  damask  and  embossed  satins, 
oak,  Elizabethan  and  Morpeth,  parlour  and  bed-room  papers 
in  chintz,  shaded  and  plain,  Trellis,  Berlin,  and  bouquet, 
hall  and  staircase,  in  Gothics,  granites,  painted,  and  other 
marbles,  &c. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  and  morning  of 
Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  Rooms  as  above. 


MILE-END.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.— 
LAND-TAX  REDEEMED. 

MR.  ROBERTS  (of  Old  Jewry)  is  in- 
structed to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart, 
near  the  Bank  of  England,  on  FRIDAY,  October  23rd,  at 
TWELVE,  Nine  Plots  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  GROUND,  desirably  situate  in  Albert-road, 
East-street,  Mile-End,  about  two  miles  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  a short  remove  from  the  Victoria-park. — Parti- 
culars and  plans  may  be  had  at  the  Prince  Regent  Tavern, 
Globe-road,  Mile-End;  the  New  Globe,  Milc-End-road ; 
the  Salmon  and  Ball,  Bethnal-green  ; of  J. SCARBOROUGH, 
Esq.,  19,  Tokenhousc-yard,  ar.d  of  the  Auctioneer,  7,  Old 
Jewry. 


Capital  Building  Materials  and  Timber  removed  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  put  in  Lots  suitable  for  Builders  and 
persons  repairing. 

rpo  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr 

I T.  KING,  on  the  Premises,  Danston-road,  adjoining 
the  CBnal  Bridge,  Kingsland-road,  on  TUESDAY  next, 
October  13th,  at  One  o'clock.  They  comprise  oak  and  fir 
timber  trees  in  long  lengths,  in  girders,  joists,  rafters,  and 
planks,  a large  quantity  of  capital  floor-boards,  linings, 
deals,  and  wainscot,  forty  pairs  sashes  and  frames,  doors, 
partitions,  several  logs  of  English  oak,  a few  dry  deals,  and 
a large  assortment  of  every  kind  of  materials. — They  maybe 
viewed  any  time  previous,  and  Catalogues  had  on  the  pre- 
mises and  of  the  Auctioneer,  Stonebridge  House. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
'n  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
s exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


RARRETT,  STONE  MERCHANT,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  a Depot  at  the  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Depot  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,'  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ol  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 

RCIIITEC1S  and  SURVEYORS  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarbleCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorials,  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. Depdt  for  Caen  and  other  Stones 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving,  squaredjambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  &c. 


BRICKS. — Superior  White  Facing  Bricks 
(called  Suffolk  Bricks),  and  hard  Stable  Paviors,  &c., 
may  be  had  at  W.  and  S.  WRIGHT’S  Brick  and  Tile 
Manufactory,  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  Moulded  Bricks  and  Tiles 
made  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  liberal  terms. 

FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Banksidc.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  Part  4,  price  3s. 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS:  containing—* 

1 . Stone  Ornaments  from  the  Chapter-house,  South- 
well  Minster,  Notts — 2.  Portion  of  Canopy  of  Arcade  from 
the  same — 3.  Stone  Spandrils  from  the  same — 4.  Wooden 
Crockets  and  Finial,  from  Screen,  in  choir,  York  Minster, 
and  two  Springing  Crockets  from  Knapton  Church,  Norfolk 
— 5.  Wooden  panelling  from  the  Pulpit.  Tattcrshall  Church, 
Lincolnshire.— Nos.  1 to  3 arc  reprinted. 

George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


No.  1 will  be  Published  Nov.  1st,  in  Monthly  Parts,  Folio, 
with  Elaborate  Steel  Plates,  price  3s.,  to  non-sub- 
scribers 4s. 

CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  Ar- 
chitecture, by  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Esq.,  Author 
of  Villa  and  Cottage  Architecture,  &c.,  &c. 

Comprising  a Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Street  Eleva- 
tions, adapted  to  London  and  other  Large  Cities  and  Towns, 
with  Shop-fronts,  in  various  styles;  Buildings  suitable  to 
New  Railway  Towns,  and  edifices  calculated  to  embellish 
Gentlemen’s  Demesnes. 

This  Work  will  be  found  equally  useful  to  Gentlemen,  Ar- 
chitects, Builders,  Students,  and  all  Practical  Men. 

John  Williams  and  Co.,  Library  of  Arts,  193,  Strand. 

For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Conduction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers^  _____ 

TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Easex-strcet,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  eighth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  cighteeu-pence  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Papier 
Machd  Works,  49  and  50,  Rathbone-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  state  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and 
gilder,  are  ready  for  sale. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
mre  in  offerin  ^ to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T;  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DY’EING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samenets  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  arc  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London, 
in  bottles  of  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The 
oak  colour  may  be  obtained  in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound, 
which  dissolves  in  water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound 
x\  ill  make  one  gallon  of  stain. 

N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


GATTON  ESTATE.— TO  BUILDERS. 

TDANN  having  taken  the  Lime  Works 

• lately  occupied  by  T.  Burrell  and  B.  Farrington, 
respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  those  who  have  taken 
any  portion  of  this  land  for  the  erection  of  houses,  &c.,  as 
the  lime  made  in  this  neighbourhood  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  and  these  works  offer  peculiar  advantages,  being 
situated  on  a portion  of  this  valuable  estate. 

Keigatc-hill  Works,  29th  Sept.  1846. 


of  J.  & H.  Cox.  Brother i,  74  St  75,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln' 
Helds,  ill  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  tl.e  same  Co 
and  published  by  the  said  Chiisis  Wyman,  at  the  office  oP 

Paul, Covcnl  Garden,  in  the’ said  County.— Saturday, October  10, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED  as  Clerk,  a Steady,  Active, 

Person,  who  has  been  used  to  Keep  Books,  and  to 
the  Routine  of  a Builder’s  Office. — Address,  post-paid, 
stating  age,  salary  expected,  and  where  last  employed,  10 
A.  Z.,  Messrs.  Brownings  and  Co.,  Commercial-road,  Lam- 
beth. Respectable  references  required. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  PATTERN  MAKERS,  &c. 

WAN  TED,  a W orking  Engineer  or  Mill- 
wright accustomed  to  the  making  of  patterns.  Must 
be  a good  band.  Any  one  having  a knowledge  of  the  gearing 
used  for  revolving  iron  shutters,  and  capable  of  superintend- 
ing the  same,  will  be  preferred.  — Apply  personallv  to  Mr. 
FROWDE,  115,  Old-street,  London. 

WANTED,  a Situation  for  a Youth  be- 
tween lfl  and  1/  years  of  age,  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship  as  a Carpenter  and  Builder,  in  London  or 
the  vicinity.  The  death  of  his  late  employer  is  the  reason 
of  his  being  disengaged.  Every  satisfaction  can  be  given  as 
to  character  and  ability.— Address,  V.  Z.,  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
Library,  High-street,  Woolwich. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  two  respectable  and  ex- 
perienced tradesmen,  work  to  take  by  the  piece, 
either  stairs,  hand-rails,  or  general  work.  Shop-fronts, 
Gothic  work,  &c.,  executed  according  to  design,  with  the 
utmost  neatness  and  care.  The  most  satisfactory  reference 
will  be  given  for  ability,  Sec.  No  objection  to  go  to  the 
country.  Please  address  B.  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable  Person,  Age 

Thirty-six,  a Situation  as  Builder’s  Foreman, 
Managing  Man,  or  Clerk  of  Works  ; is  a Good  Draughtsman 
and  Measurer  ; by  profession  a Carpenter;  has  filled  similar 
situations  under  eminent  architects  and  builders  for  up- 
wards of  ten  years.  The  most  satisfactory  testimonials  and 
references  can  be  given.— Address,  prepaid,  H.  II.,  Mr. 
Smeaton’s,  14,  John-street,  Liverpool-road,  Islington. 

WANTED  by  an  Architect,  Surveyor,  and 

Civil  Engineer,  whose  talents  and  respectability 
will  bear  every  inquiry,  a situation  in  a Government  or  other 
office,  or  in  the  railway  interest.  The  same  (if  legally  sale- 
able) would  be  purchased. 

N.B.  The  Advertiser  has  obtained  a certificate  of  qualifi- 
:ation  as  a district  surveyor,  and  other  testimonials.— Ad- 
dress to  A.B.,  Mr.  ALVEV’S,  wholesale  stationer,  Battle- 
bridge. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
COOPERS. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER  with  a capital 

of  2,000/.,  to  join  a gentleman  with  the  same  sum 
in  the  working  and  management  of  a small  compact  sawing 
mill,  now  in  work,  in  a very  excellent  situation.  To  a per- 
son connected  with  either  of  the  above  trades  it  would  prove 
highly  profitable  and  advantageous.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  Messrs.  LACY  and  REYNOLDS,  21,  Great  St. 
Helen’s,  Crosby-square,  City, 


A FOREMAN. 

A COMPETENT  FOREMAN  WANTED, 

to  tske  the  management  of  the  works  at  a Railway 
Station.— Address,  staling  terms.  Reference,  Sec.  to  D.  RE- 
VETT,  Builder  and  Contractor,  Stowmarkct. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEY 0"lts7  AND  BUILDERS." 

A GENTLEMAN  of  business  habits  wishes 

for  an  engagement  in  one  of  the  above  offices,  where 
he  would  make  himself  generally  useful.  Terms  moderate. 
No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  post-paid,  to  T.  G., 
Mr.  TIDD’S  newspaper  office,  57,  Goswell-road. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  & c. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  is  a good  Draughts- 
man and  is  accustomed  to  the  Official  and  Practical 
Duties  of  the  above,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a Comfortable 
and  Permanent  Situation  at  a moderate  salarv.  Can  give 
references  of  the  first  degree  as  to  ability,  &c.— Address 
A.  X.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  an  expert  accountant, 

and  well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  a Builder’s 
office,  desires  a situation,  where,  in  return  for  his  services, 
he  seeks  for  opportunities  to  mix  with  the  practical  operation 
of  building;  and  to  assist  in  preparing  estimates,  surveying, 
&c.  A small  salary  expected.— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.B., 
3,  Horace-terrace,  Slicperdess-walk,  City-road. 

TO  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A SURVEYOR  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  RAILWAY  SURVEYING,  but  more 
particularly  in  measuring  artificers’  work,  taking  out  quan- 
tities and  making  estimates  for  all  description  of  buildings 
and  railway  contracts  generally,  and  who  is  also  well  versed 
in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  is  open  to  an  engage- 
ment either  with  an  engineer  or  contractor,  upon  such  terras 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. — Address  (post  paid), 
T.  K.,  care  of  Messrs.  MANSELL  and  Co.,  News  Agents, 
Birmingham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  just  finished  an 

engagement  with  an  Architect  of  considerable  prac- 
tice, is  desirous  of  a re-engagement ; is  fully  qualified  in 
making  finished,  working,  and  perspective  Drawings,  and 
the  general  routine  of  an  Architect’s  Office.  Satisfactory 
reference  given  as  to  qualification,  Ac.— Address  to  S.  S., 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 


ORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TIL  ES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTTC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Alliion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


WILLIAMS’S  PATENT  SLATE 

RIDGES  and  HIPS. — The  above  article  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  and  the  most  suitable  covering  for  Ridges 
and  Hips  of  slated  roofs  ever  invented,  possessing  a solid 
Roll  of  various  sizes,  more  elegant  and  durable  than  lead, 
and  30  per  cent,  cheaper. — Sold  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  SHARP, 
Slate  Merchants,  Tooley-street,  and  Mr.  RICHARD 
COOPER,  Slate  Merchant,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, 
London. 


STRONG  GLASS  TILES  AND  SLATES. 

HETLEY  and  Co.  are  now  prepared  to 

supply  the  above  useful  article  in  any  quantity.  The 
slates  arc  kept  in  stock  of  the  different  usual  sizes,  but  can 
be  made  to  any  given  pattern.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
any  roofing  purpose  where  light  is  required.  Horticultural 
sheet  glass,  1(3  oz.,  from  20s.  lOd.  per  100  feet. 

Wholesale  sheet,  crown,  and  patent  plate  glass  warehouse. 
35,  Soho-squarc,  London. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile  ma- 
chine COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman,)  invito  attention  to  their  improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  lroui 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all 
the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  lie  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  front  Mr.  JOHN  BATON, 
Secretary,  193.x,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Agents  wanted. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  DREDGERMEN  AND  OTHERS. 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  ALDERMAN’S  SHOAL. 


Guildhall.  Oct.  3,  1846. 

THE  Navigation  Committee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  will  be  ready  to  receive  TENDERS 
on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  1 2 o'clock  precisely,  at  Guild- 
hall, from  parties  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  above 
work.  A plan  and  specification  may  be  seen  at  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Office,  Guildhall.  MERE  WETHER. 


ENFIELD  AND  EDMONTON  RAI LWAY.— NOTICE 
TO  CONTRACTORS. 


r SMIE  DIRECTORS  of  this  Company  will 

* meet  at  their  offices  in  Silver-street,  Enfield,  on 
MONDAY,  the  26th  of  October  instant,  at  12  o’clock  !<! 
noon,  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  of  the  line,  where  plans  and  specifications  are  now 
lying  for  inspection. 

Security  will  be  required,  and  the  Directors  do  not  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.— Ry  order, 

WM.  C.  SAWYER,  Secretary. 

Silver-street,  Enfield,  Oct.  15th,  1846. 


TO  IRON  FOUNDERS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Gravesend  and  Milton 
Water-works  Company  are  rcadvto  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  Supply  of  Cast-iron  Pipes,  Sluices,  Cocks,  and  other 
Works  for  their  Reservoir  now  erecting  at  Milton,  next 
Gravesend.  Plans  and  Specifications  may  be  seen  at  Mr. 
SIMPSON’S,  No.  33,  Great  George-street,  Westminster 
(the  Engineer  of  the  Company),  and  Tenders  Sealed,  marked 
" 'Tender  for  Pipes,  &c.,”  arc  to  be  sent  to  our  office  at 
Milton,  next  Gravesend,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  291b 
October,  instant.  The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  Tender.— By  order  of  the  Directors, 
Milton,  next  Gravesend,  SOUTHGATE  and  SON, 
Oct.  10th,  1846.  Secretaries. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

General  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  will  take 
place  at  the  Salisbury  Arms  Tavern,  Durliara-street,  Strand, 
on  WEDNESDAY  Evening  next,  October  21at,  to  elect 
officers  for  the  ensuing  six  months,  and  other  general  busi- 
nes8>  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  62,  Watcrloo- 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations  to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER.  — The  many  very  high  en- 
comiums which  have  been  passed  on  this  article  by  those 
who  have  made  trial  of  it,  induces  Mr.  Howard  to  give  it 
greater  publicity.  Sample  books,  containing  seven  dif- 
ferent qualities,  with  prices,  Sec.,  can  be  sent  by  post  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.— Orders  directed  to  Mr.' HOWARD, 
23,  Great  ltussell-s'.rect,  Bloomsbury,  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New- road,  Fitzroy 
square,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  See.  Sec. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  Sec.  Sec.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  Sec.  Sec.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  Ncw-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


To  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Nurserymen,  Builders,  Public 
Cemeteries,  and  other  Public  Companies  engaged  in 
Planting. 

Messrs,  protheroe  and  morris 

have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Neal  to  submit 
to  PUBLIC  COMPETITION,  by  AUCTION,  ontlie  pre- 
mises, Wandsworth  Common,  on  MONDAY,  October  20th, 
1846,  and  following  days  at  Eleven  o’clock  each  day  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  ground  being  required  for  building  pur- 
poses), the  whole  of  the  valuable  NURSERY  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  the  choicest  Evergreens  and  American  Plants, 
Ornamental  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  &c.  Also  Two  Stacks 
of  Capital  MEADOW  HAY,  about  100  loads. 

The  above  oilers  great  advantages  from  the  variety  of  the 
Stock,  and  will  be  lulled  to  sun  every  description  of  pur- 
chasers.—May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  Sale;  Catalogues  one 
shilling  each,  returnable  to  purchasers,  may  be  had  on  the 
Premises  ; of  the  principal  Seedsmen  ; and  of  the  Auctioneers, 
American  Nursery,  Leytonstonc. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.  :— 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
iB  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  nt  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE — which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


Two  of  CUNDY'S  PATENT  STOVES,  2 7 inches  square  and  42  inches  high,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  warm  and  ventilate  a Church  containing  an  area  of  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Cubic  Feet,  and  having  One  Thousand  Feet  superficial  of  Glass  ; vide  St.  Thomas’s, 
Charter-House,  Goswell-street,  in  which  church  two  have  been  fixed,  producing  a genial  and 
refreshing  warmth  throughout  the  church,  in  the  place  of  three  very  large  Arnott’s  Stoves, 
previously  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

If  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  be  placed  in  a Hall  or  Staircase,  it  will  not  only  warm 
and  ventilate  the  Hall  or  Staircase,  but  will,  by  means  of  the  pure  warm  air  conducted 
through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  supply  all  the  rooms  and  passages  communicating  there- 
with with  pure  warm  air. 

This  STOVE  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  room  of  an  Invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  room  with  pure  warm  air,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  apartment,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  stove  to  keep  up  combustion  ; consequently  the  room  may  be  fitted  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  to  the  otherwise  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment  of  a smoky  room. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  possesses  the  ENGLISHMAN’S  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 
therefore  can  be  applied  to  warm  and  ventilate  a room  in  the  basement,  and  the  pure  warm 
air  which  passes  through  the  stove  can  be  conducted  into  a room  above. 

The  INTERNAL  construction  of  this  Stove  is  so  contrived,  that  the  fire  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  iron  as  a heating  medium,  consequently  the  heated  air  is  not  deprived  of  its 
freshness,  nor  docs  it  become  vapid  and  enervating. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  can  be  recommended  to  the  Public  as  offering  (at  less 
expense,  and  in  principle  less  complicated)  a more  healthful  medium  of  warmth  than  Dr. 
Arnott's,  or  any  other  stoves  in  general  use,  all  of  which  burn  the  already  vitiated  air  of  the 


room,  and  thereby  add  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  lungs  ; and  as  this  burning  process  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture  from  respiration,  and  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  body,  there  being  no  ventilating  principle  in  any  of  these  stoves,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  air  thev  cause  to  be  drawn  into  the  room  to  supply  combustion,  Person* 
of  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  exposed  to  the  DELETERIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 
engendered  by  such  stoves,  even  for  a short  time,  become  afflicted  with  Drowsiness,  Head', 
ache,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

The  principle  of  this  Stove  embraces  the  luxury  of  radient  heat  from  the  open  fire,  which 
spreads  through  the  air,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  with  an  immense  velocity,  and  it  passes 
through  them  without  materially  increasing  the  temperature:  but  it  effectually  warms  the 
solid  bodies  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  radient  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun,— it  is  radient 
heat  we  feel  when  approaching  an  open  fire  ; it  warms  the  solid  matters  of  an  apartment,  and 
these  slowly  communicate  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  air;  hence,  in  a room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  pure  warm  air,  conducted  into  the  room  through 
the  stove,  a person  may  enjoy  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  and  yet  breathe  in  a com- 
paratively cool  atmosphere  from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces,  besides  permitting  each 
individual  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the  fire  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  his  consitution. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  is  a certain  PREVENTIVE  and  CURE  for  the  DRY  ROT, 
from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 

This  Stove  will  be  found  the  most  economical  stove  in  use,  because  the  moveable  iron 
gratings  which  surround  the  fire  is  the  only  part  of  the  stove  that  can  be  destroyed  (and  they 
will  last  for  many  years).  These  gratings  are  so  contrived  that  any  person  can  take  them  out 
and  substitute  a new  set  at  a small  expense. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  requires  the  same  management  as  a common  fire-place. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1S46. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
vitove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  1 can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated bv  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,'  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  tow'ards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.— I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas's,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

\\  here  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
Smith's  Work  8UPPhed  wlth  IR0N  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 

amitns  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices, 


THE  BUILDER 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  arc  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
Btrcet,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Dcptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
atreet,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT. 

Rothcrhithe  Cement  Works,  Church-street,  Rothcrhitlie. 

WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  Manufacturer 
of  Bath,  Portland,  and  Roman  Cements,  Blue  and 
White  Lias  Lime,  tic.  tee.,  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  and  others,  that  he  is  appointed  AGENT  for  the 
sale  of  ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  and  has  just  received  a 
shipment  direct  from  the  Works,  which  is  now  ready  for 
sale,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  2s.  3d.  per  bushel. — 
WILLIAM  WOOD,  Jun.,  also  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  Bath  Cement,  which  he  thinks  will  merit 
approbation.  It  is  of  a very  light  colour,  and  will  take  up 
more  sand  than  any  cement  now  in  use ; requires  no  paint, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  ornamental  castings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, however  elaborate ; 2s.  per  bushel,  delivered  free  within 
three  miles  of  the  works. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

WITHOUT  noticing  CAUTIONS,  which 

are  as  absurd  as  they  are  uncalled  for,  or  disproving 
assertions,  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  the 
patentees  of  KEENE’S  CEMENT  venture  to  believe,  that 
this  material  will  very  advantageously  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  cement  of  a similar  nature,  however  IN- 
VALUABLE, now  before  the  public.  They  derive  this 
opinion  from  its  all  but  exclusive  use  in  the  new  buildings 
north  of  Hyde-park,  on  the  Brompton  estate,  and  in  many 
other  public  and  private  edifices,  both  in  London  and  the 
country.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  works  re- 
cently executed  at  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s-park,  where  its 
hardness  and  beauty  of  appearance  have  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  for  skirting  and  other  mouldings,  in  place  of 
wood,  for  columns  instead  of  marble,  and  as  a substitute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  floors  of  the  corridors  and  conservatories. 

Patentees  and  manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  & SONS, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster, 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap. 
plied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


m 


blishment  is 


JOHNSON  & PASK, 
1,  Amwell  Street, 
Clerkcnwell, 


Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
ers  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


T 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

IIE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

__  CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


w 


INDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot: — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 id. 

5 ..  3 „ 6 ..  4 14 

6 ..  4 „ 7 ••  5 li 


14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 

47 


Fourths 18  table  .... 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  l6  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot.— Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-strcet,  Without,  London. 


Substitute  for  glass. — Transpa- 
rent Sheeting,  to  cover  in  Windows,  Is.  per  yard, 
nearly  2 yards  wide.  Waterproof  tarpauling,  2 yards  wide. 
Is.  2d.  per  yard.  Wire  fencing,  2-inch  mesh  (close  enough 
to  protect  from  rabbits,  &c.),  9d.  per  yard,  4 feet  high  ; may 
be  had  wider  or  narrower.  Very  thick  tarpaulings,  2s.  per 
square  yard.  Roofing  canvas,  as  thick  as  floor-cloth,  Is. 
per  square  yard. — ROBERT  RICHARDSON,  maker  of 


N.B.  Tarpaulings  lent  on  hire. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

BRITISH  SHEET. 
PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 
Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plnte,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  tee.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE. 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
, cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 

1 abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 

It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
I ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
1 Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-street, 
London. 


weak 

HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  (/ 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam* 
thereby  not  only  ar  c the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  arc  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 

Mixed,  per  lb is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose  ....  Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ..  3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 

CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS , 

LAMBETH  POTTERY,  HIGH-STREET, 
LAMBETH,  LONDON, 
Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


in 

n 
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NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVES, 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 

IIE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 


Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

tx*  Koyal  ILetters  patent. 


ISy  flier  fWajesty's 

F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

e only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  FELT,  FOR.  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  grea 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onlv  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  ia  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  us  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  office* 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

IHE  unexpired  term  of  a Lease  of  Premises, 

_ occupied  for  many  years  by  a Timber  Merchant  and 
Builder,  in  the  most  eligible  situation  in  Hackney,  who  is 
about  to  retire,  is  now  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  BY  PRI- 
VATE CONTRACT.  Apply  to  Mr.  HARRISON,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney.  - 


T 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PERSONS  MAKING  ALTERA- 
TIONS.—TO  BE  SOLD  A BARGAIN. 

A MODERN  SPANISH  MAHOGANY 

FRONT,  glared.  14  feet  6 long,  8 feet  high.  Return 
in  lobby.  4 feet.  Size  of  squares,  2 feet  6 by  1 9 J inches,  with 
head  flush  shutters.  Stall  board  framing,  front  down,  &c., 
all  equal  to  new.— Apply  to  Mr.  KEEP,  10,  King-street, 
Westminster. 


rnolE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CON- 

I TRACT,  FIVE  HOUSES,  built  for  investment,  of 
the  best  materials  and  construction.  The  situation  is  rapidly 
improving,  where  a great  demand  is  making  for  houses  of 
that  class.  The  whole  of  these  were  let  before  completion 
to  tenants  of  known  respectability  at  rents  from  22/.  to  25/. 
per  annum,  the  whole  producing  a clear  net  rental  of  80/. 
per  annum. — Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  on 
addressing,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  FRITH,  tobacconist,  &c.,  95, 
Cannon-street,  City. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET,  Five  Acres  of 

Freehold  Land,  containing  Brick  Earth  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  in  quantity  almost  inexhaustible. — The  above 
is  situate  within  a fid.  ride  from  all  pnrts  of  London,  and 
about  half  a mile  from  an  intended  Station  on  the  London 
and  York  Railway,  forming  an  excellent  site  for  building, 
commanding  delightful  views,  and  containing  a good  situa- 
tion for  a public-house.—  Apply  to  Mr.  LAMBERT,  Sur- 
veyor, 40,  Coleman-street. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  at  a Royalty, 

about  Two  Acres  of  fine  Malm  Brick  Earth,  situate 
close  to  the  town  of  Brentford.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  land  having  many  years  since  been  used  for 
Brickmaking,  there  is  a great  demand  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Considering  the  proximity  to  the  town,  the  advantage  of  a 
leading  roadway  adjoining,  and  the  certainty  of  a vast  num- 
ber of  bricks  being  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Railway,  this  may  be  considered  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  an  excellent  return.— Apply  to  Mr. 
LAMBERT,  Surveyor.  40.  Coleman-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— Freehold  Land  and 
Cottage,  Church-road,  Edmonton. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  on  Building 

Leases,  about  Two  Acres  of  Freehold  Land,  possess- 
ing an  extensive  frontage  to  the  Church-road,  a few  paces 
only  from  the  high  street ; also  a cottage  residence  thereon, 
now  let  at  the  low  rent  of  16/.  per  annum.  The  lard  con- 
tains sufficient  brick-earth  to  make  bricks  for  the  whole  of 
the  erections  without  deteriorating  the  value  of  the  estate  as 
building  land.— Apply  to  Mr.  LEGATER,  at  the  Cottage 
on  the  Premises,  or  to  Mr.  LAMBERT,  Surveyor,  40,  Cole- 
man-strcct. 


CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangate,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS.— NOTTING  HILL. 

Freehold  ground  (land-tax  re- 
deemed) TO  BE  LET  in  this  rapidly  increasing 
neighbourhood,  near  St.  James's  Church.  Roads  are  made, 
and  the  sewerage  is  complete.  Terms  very  low.  Bricks  on 
the  ground. — Apply  to  Mr.  MALLCOTT,  Latimer-road, 
Shepherd’s-bush. 


TO  BUILDERS.— HIGHBURY-GROVE. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  together  or 

separately,  three  CARCASES,  being  Nos.  8,  9,  and 
10,  Highbury-grove.  Term,  98  years,  at  ground  rents,  for 
No.  8,  of  31/.  ; No.  9,  of  33/.  ; and  No.  10  of  31/.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Old  Jewry  ; or  Mr. 
LLOYD,  No.  5,  Highbury-grove. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Seven-acre  FIELD  of 

superior  CLAY,  at  Bell-green,  Sydenham,  about  a 
mile  from  Forest-hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  the  Croydon 
Railway.— To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  DALE,  at  Bell-green’;  for 
particulars,  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  M.,  Mr.  Pigott’s,  3, 
Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground  belongng  to  the 
Clothworkers*  Company. 

fT^O  BE  LET  for  80  years  (land-tax  re- 

X deemed;,  several  PLOTS  of  LAND  well  adapted  in 
all  respects  for  building  purposes,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  New  North-road,  and  South-street,  Islington.— For  par- 
ticulars and  plana,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
.o l0tj?workers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr. 
JKliELL  S,  the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-strect, 
Bea  loru -square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
October,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

rpo  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

yCY*i  *eJVeral  vefy  e>'K‘ble  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
v ictona  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.  Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
P'Ctj resque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
dLuiCctmn0carThpnt’  T *?■'  best  aPP™aches  of  any  suburban 
to  an  v metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
VnH  ,th,i  f?shl°nab!e  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 

WdH  TWENTYMTN0rpParl\CU  o and  pIans'  aPP!>’  to 
™ E“>-  “•  A.eaue- 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  six-roomed  Houses  and 

semi-detached  Cottages,  five  minutes’  walk  from 
Hammersmith  Pier.  Omnibus  every  five  minutes  ; fare,  fid. 
Held  for  a term  of  99  years,  at  low  ground-rents. — Apply  to 
NEWBON  and  EVANS,  Solicitors,  1,  Wardrobe-place, 
Doctors’  Commons. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

FIXTURES— Price  14s. 

GRADY’S  LAW  of  FIXTURES,  LAW 

of  DILAPIDATIONS,  &c. 

“Mr.  Grady  has  made  a lucid  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  his  suhject,  and  so  completely  divested  his  statements  of 
legal  technicalities,  that  they  are  universally  intelligible.” — 
Times. 

Owen  Richards,  law  bookseller,  &c.,  igi,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published, 

PUBLIC  BATHS  and  WASH-HOUSES. 

— The  ACT  for  ENGLAND  with  plain  directions 
and  forms.  By  a BARRISTER-AT-LAW.  Published  for 
the  Parent  Committee.  Price  Sixpence. 

William  Benning  and  Co.,  law  publishers,  43,  Fleet- 
street;  and  may  be  had  at  the  Committee- room,  No.  3, 
Crosby-square,  where  cards  to  view  the  works  of  the  Model 
Establishment  can  be  obtained. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 
Literary  Journal  in  Europe. — The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are: — 

Journal  of  Science,  Inven- 


Journal  of  English  Literature. 
Journal  of  French  Literature. 
Journal  of  German  Literature. 
Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 
Journal  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Journal  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History, 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  the  Drama. 


i,  &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 
Journal  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. 

Original  Contributions. 
Booksellers’  Circular. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Heirs  at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 
wanted. 

Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
terature, Art,  and  Science. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped;  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  for  only  Is.  6d.  A Number,  as  n 
specimen,  sent  to  any  person  inclosing  three  postage  stamps 
to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  Part  3 of  Vol.  IV.  for  September,  price  Is.  6d. 

Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  71,  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May’g,  1846,  and 
contains  the  commencement  of  this  valuable  List  of  Heirs  at 
Law,  fee.,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


Important  to  Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  Contractors, 
Surveyors,  Carpenters,  Upholsterers,  Decorators,  and  every 
Artizan  in  the  Kingdom. 

rOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.  offer  the 

9J  following  STANDARD  WORKS,  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  the  above  professions  : — 

ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

City,  Town,  and  Country  Architecture,  with  street  eleva- 
tions,  shop  fronts,  and  numerous  original  designs,  the  first 
part  ready  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Street  Architecture  of  Venice,  200  large  folio  sS.  s.  d. 

Plates  12  o 0 

Street  Architecture  of  Rome 7 17  6 

Street  Architecture  of  Paris  6 15  6 

Carpentry  : 300  Examples  of  Roofs,  Iron,  Stone, 

and  Wood,  in  the  Gothic  and  other  Styles  4 4 0 

Bartholomew’s  Practical  Architecture,  180  wood- 
cuts,  4.700  paragraphs  on  Construction,  the  re- 
sult of  20  years’  practice 1 8 0 

Italian  Villas 1 i q 

Working  Drawings  of  Modern  Churches 0 16  0 

Monastic  Architecture  of  England,  a fine  detailed 

work 2 2 0 

Monuments,  Tombs,  and  Tablets,  by  Faulkner  . . 0 10  6 

Monuments  by  Tottie,  suitable  for  Cemeteries, 

Church-yards 0 jo  q 

Castles,  Abbeys,  and  Churches,  of  the  county  of 

Durham,  just  finished . in  6 

Shop  Fronts,  Louis  XIV.  and  other  styles 0 7 6 

Register  of  Awards  of  the  Official  Referees  0 4 6 

Elizabethan  Architecture,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sec- 
tions and  Details,  Castle  Ashby 
Public  Buildings  by  Barry,  Tite,  Kendalc,  and 
others,  being  the  Architectural  Precedents  for 

1846,  with  new  supplement  j 3 0 

ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

Just  Published,  the  Assistant  Engineer  ; 80  Wood- 

cuts  and  large  Plates  0 15  0 

This  work  has  become  a favourite  book  of  refer- 
ence, being  the  only  one  on  the  subject. 

Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Engineering  Arithmetic  0 10  6 

Comprehensive  Tables  for  the  Calculations  of 
Earthwork,  by  E.  G.  and  W.  J.  HUGHES, 
civil  engineers,  calculated  from  one  to  eighty 

feet,  the  latest  and  best  work  on  the  subject 18  0 

Railway  Practice,  70  large  Plates,  of  Works  by 
Stevenson,  MacNiel,  Walker,  Brunell,  Braith- 

waite,  and  others 2 12  6 

Bridges,  by  Rennie  and  others,  large  folio  plates’.  1 1 0 

The  Artizan,  by  the  Artizan  Club,  published 

monthly 0 1 0 

ORNAMENTAL  WORKS. 

Elizabethan  Ornaments,  by  J.  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  con- 
taining an  infinity  of  beautiful  Designs,  admirably  adapted 
for  Upholsterers,  Decorators,  Carvers,  &c. ; a complete  book 
of  ornamental  reference,  20s. 

Grecian  and  Italian  Ornaments,  by  Lewis  Vullamy,  Esu. 
large  folio  Plates,  by  Moses,  31.  3s. 

■>8?0thiC  0rnament8’  w°rking  Drawings,  by  Cottingham, 

'o.rlt  M'nster,  Gothic  Ornaments,  by  Halfpenny,  100 
Brilliant  Plates,  very  scarce. 

Papier  Mache  Orn^ients,  Jackson  and  Sons,  Numerous 
Biates.  New  Scries,  15s. 

Papier  Mache  Ornaments,  Bielefelds,  large  4to. 

of  KuroPe>  LARGEST  PLATES 
E\ER  DRAWN,  comprising  Cologne  and  all  the  best 
Foreign  Cathedrals,  also  \ ork,  Salisbury,  and  the  Fine  Eng- 
bsh  Cathedrals,  14s.  each. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  193,  Strand,  removed  from 
Great  Russell-street.  Catalogues  Gratis. 

N.B.  One  of  the  First  Houses  in  London,  Practising  as 
Architects  and  Builders,  will  take  a Youth,  Moderate  Pre- 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  BUILDERS’  FRIEND.— A concise 

and  small  Work  for  the  Pocket  Book,  shewing  the 
relative  prices  Plank,  Deals,  Battens,  and  Timber  bear  to 
each  other,  will  be  published  next  week,  and  may  he  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 

Now  ready,  price  5s. 

THE  NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES  on 

the  FINE  ART  ARCHITECTURE;  an  attempt  to 
talk  rationally  on  the  subject.  By  ROBERT  KERR, 
Architect  (It.)  To  disencumber  from  many  fallacies  the 
Fine  Art  Architecture,  and  the  Artist  Architect. 

The  Fine  Art  Architecture — The  Artist— Constructionism 
— Archteologism — Antiquity— Precedent — History  of  Archi- 
tecture (philosophically) — Rise  and  Progress  of  Copyism— 
Ecclesiologism— Travel— Study— The  true  principles  of  the 
Art— The  Institute.  (Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hcavy- 
ith’heel,  M.I.B.A.,  Dr.  Verditurus,  and  It.  Newleafe,  Esq.) 

Weale,  High  Holborn ; Grant,  Edinburgh;  Broun, 
Aberdeen  ; Grant  and  Bolton,  Dublin. 


NEW  WORK  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  Published,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  13s.  6d.  cloth, 

Elements  of  physics.  Part  2,  im- 
ponderable Bodies.  By  C.  F.  PESCHEL,  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  WEST. 

Vol.  I.  contains  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies,  7s.  6d. 
“We  trace  the  hand  of  a master,  who  has  placed  before 
his  readers,  in  the  most  lucid  order,  those  branches  of 
science  in  their  modern  improved  state.  The  work  is  a little 
encyclopaedia  of  physical  science,  and  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  as  a work  by  which  the  public  will  benefit.” — 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

London ; Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Just  published,  price  7s.  6d. 

A SERIES  of  EIGHT  DESIGNS  for 

SHOP-FRONTS,  in  the  Elizabethan,  French,  and 
Italian  Styles.  By  GEO.  JACKSON  and  SON,  Papier 
Mache  Works,  49  and  50,  llathbonc-place,  London. 

G.  J.  and  Sons  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders  and  the 
Trade  in  general  to  their  extensive  assortment  of  enrichments, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrity  to  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  each  period.  The 
quality  of  their  works  they  trust  will  afford  that  satisfaction 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  realize  for  now  near  half  a cen- 
tury. Advancing  with  the  times,  their  extended  operations 
and  facilities  of  machinery  enable  them  to  Btate  a scale  of 
charges  quite  removed  from  the  antiquated  estimate  of  de- 
corated works. 

Designs  furnished  for  general  interior  finishings.  Nos. 
1 and  2 of  their  goods,  suitable  for  the  upholsterer  and 
gilder,  are  ready  for  sale. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work;  with  the  Modem  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had  New  Editions,  in  Quarto,  of  the 
following  Practical  Architectural  Works. 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING, 
Revised  by  Tredgold  ; bcimr  a New  and  Complete  System 
of  Lines,  for  the  Use  of  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Principles.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  in  boards,  30s.; 
containing  90  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  woodcut  Dia- 
grams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASCNRY,  Bricklaying,  and  Plastering  (Revised  by  Tred- 
gold), both  Plain  and  Ornamental ; containing  a New  and 
Complete  System  of  LINES  for  STONE  CUTTING,  for  the 
Use  of  Workmen ; the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements, 
Concrete,  &c. ; and  a description  of  the  various  Materials 
employed.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  in  boards,  30s. ; containing 
60  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  aud  NICHOLSO’S  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Treatise  on  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE:  Containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for 
Drawing  and  Executing  them  in  the  purest  style  ; including 
an  Historical  Description  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by 
Artists  of  the  first-rate  talent,  including  numerous  Diagrams, 
&c.  7 Parts  at  5s.  or  in  boards,  35s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  Containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
Perspective  Views  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages 
and  Villas.  By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully 
engraved  on  Steel,  with  Directions  for  Building,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  each  Edifice.  12  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards, 
39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  FOR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

Consisting  ofPlaus,  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views 
and  Details,  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses, 
Gas  Works,  Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  pur- 
poses. By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  en- 
graved on  Steel.  10  Parts  at  3s.,  or  32s.  boards. 

G.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER’S  GUIDE;  Containing  a Series  of  Designs  for 
Decorating  Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  va- 
rious  styles  of  Architecture.  By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROW- 
SMITH,  House  Decorator  to  Her  Majesty.  10  Parts  at  3s., 
or  in  boards,  32s. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION  ; Containing  a complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling ; in- 
cluding the  origin  of  Colour,  the  laws  of  Harmonious  Colour- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  Pigments,  Oils,  Varnishes,  &c.  By 
W.  M.  HIGGINS,  Esq.  Accompanied  by  Actual  Speci- 
mens of  Hand-brush  Graining,  or  Marbling.  10  Parts  at 
3s.,  or  in  boards,  32s. 


mid  published  by  the  said  Ciiarlss  Wtman,  at  the  office  ofTna 
UoiLDiia,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covent  Carden,  in  the  I’arish  of  Saint 

Paul,  Cor  eat  Garden,  In  the  said  County.— Saturday,  October  17,  ItHO. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED,  a Three-Branch  Hand,  to 

attend  the  jobbing  in  a Painter’s  Shop,  and  keep 
the  day  accounts. — Address  to  J.  H.  T.,  No.  2,  Upper  North 
Place,  Gray’s-inn-lane. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND 
HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  Foreman,  by  a 

Young  Man,  who  has  filled  similar  situations  for 
some  years,  or  to  take  the  entire  management  of  a business  ; 
understands  measuring  and  estimating  for  work. — Address, 
S.  G.,  office  of  “The  Builder.” 


WANTED  by  a Steady  and  Respectable 

Person,  a Situation ; he  is  a very  good  Plumber, 
well  acquainted  with  Engines,  Pumps,  &c.,  &c.,  will  have  no 
objection  to  turn  his  handjto  any  other  part  of  the  business  as 
a general  tradesman.  A good  reference  can  be  given  from  his 
last  employer.— Direct  to  S.  C.,  Mr.  Carr,  35,  Robert-street, 
Brixton,  Surrey. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a Clerk,  who  has  been  in  a 

good  Architect's  Office  about  two  or  three  years, 
as  an  improver ; he  must  be  able  to  make  out  Plans  from 
rough  Drawings,  and  copy  correctly.  To  such  wishing  for 
improvement  in  a good  practical  office,  will  find  this  worth 
their  notice.  Salary  to  commence  with  about  30/.  per  an- 
num.—Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Z.  A.,  “ Builder”  Office, 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. — Parties  not  having  been  in 
nn  Architect’s  office  will  not  be  treated  with. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  a Joiner,  of  {rood  ex- 
perience in  the  general  Building  line,  who  can  make 
out  Drawings,  measure  Artificers’  Work,  &c.,  wishes  em- 
ployment with  a person  to  whom  such  services  might  be 
occasionally  useful.—  Please  to  address,  W.  C.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder.” 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  31,  possessing1  a 

knowledge  of  the  business  in  its  various  branches, 
and  who  has  had  considerable  practice,  wishes  for  an  en- 
gagement as  Clerk  and  Managing  Man.  The  moat  satis- 
factory references  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be  given. 
— Address,  W,  T.,  Mr.  Kissick’s,  10,  Tottenham-court- 
road. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  from  tbe 

country,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
plumbing  and  glazing,  is  desirous  of  an  engagement,  for  im- 
provement, in  plumbing. 

N.B.  Has  been  accustomed  to  keep  accounts. — Direct  to 
A.  B.,  12,  Cambridge-place,  Paddington,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

THE  Advertiser  requires  an  experienced 

Clerk,  capable  of  making  both  finished  and  working 
drawings,  measuring  builders’  works,  and  making  out  ac- 
counts. A good  salary  will  be  given  to  a competent  person, 
and  the  situation  would  be  permanent  to  a clerk  of  diligence 
and  competency.  Office  hours  from  9 to  8. — Apply  to  Mr. 
W.  A.  NICHOLSON,  Architect,  Lincoln,  stating  age,  terms, 
and  reference, 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  IN  TOWN  OR 
COUNTRY. 

A YOUTH  of  Sixteen  wishes  to  learn  tbe 

Trade,  ns  a member  of  the  Fnmilv. — Letters,  stating 
premium,  situation,  and  other  particulars,  to  F.  F.,  Mr. 
Dale’s,  baker,  Lansdown-road,  South  Lambeth,  Surrey. 


Decorative  art  society,  20, 

Great  Marlhorough-street.  The  GENERAL  MEET- 
ING will  lie  resumed  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  when 
Mr.  CRABB  will  read  a paper  “ On  the  Application  of 
Colours  to  Manufactures.”  Visitors’  Tickets  may  be  had 
on  application  to 

Mr.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec., 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 

R7 GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  Fifty 
Years. -CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  MILLWRIGHTS,  and 
others  taught  the  principles  of  MACHINERY  anil  PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE.  The  selection  of  models  and 
casts  accompanying  the  diagrams  which  are  introduced  at 
this  Academy  will  be  found  of  great,  utility  to  the  Student  in 
elucidating  the  several  Mechanical  and  Practical  Sciences. 
Morning  classes  from  9 till  2;  evening  from  C till  9,  five 
nights  in  the  week. — For  terms,  apply  at  1,  Banner-street, 
Finsbury-square,  or  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street.  Covent-garden,  if  by  letter,  post-paid. 


WORTHY  OF  NOTICE. 

WILKINS’S  PATENT  SILENT  WA- 
TER CLOSET. — This  valuable  Improvement  may 
now  be  seen,  and  orders  taken  at  26,  Gower-placc,  University 
College,  London,  daily,  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  in 
the  evening,  where  also  applications  for  Licenses  for  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  must  be  addressed,  post  paid. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  anti  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, High-street,  Lambeth,  London,  Manufacturers 
of  the  above  in  superior  glazed  STONE  WARE,  price 
7s.  Cd.  each.  They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  iron  on  account  of  their 
cleanliness  and  cheapness.  If  preferred,  they  can  he  had  in 
two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  fid.,  and  tlieTrap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manu- 
facturers of  RAIN-WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

GAS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  GAS 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders.  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general.  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.—  NOTICE  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 
Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings,  6,  Adelphi-terrace, 
October  2,  1 84fi. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  will  hold  their  next  examina- 
tion of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  of  district  surveyor  on  FRIDAY,  the  30th 
day  of  October  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before 
the  24tli  instant,  and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a preliminary  statement,  according  to  the  course  of  exa- 
mination prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of 
which,  and  any  information  on  the  subject,  may  be  had  at 
this  office,  or  at  Mr.  WEALE’S,  architectural  bookseller,  59, 
High  Holbom. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  and  July,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall 
be  appointed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


LLANDILO  CHURCH. — Should  any  one 

of  the  Architects  who  sent  in  designs  for  this  Church 
have  received  a perspective  view  and  ground  plan  not  be- 
longing to  him,  it  will  lie  esteemed  a favour  if  he  will  kindly 
return  it,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  Mr.  PITCHER, 
Church  Building  Society,  St.  Martin’s-place,  London. — The 
motto  of  the  design  is  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Llandilo,  October  12th,  1846. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TENDERS  are  required  for  tbe  Erection 

of  a House  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keigate,  Surrey. 
Parties  desirous  of  submitting  Tenders  for  the  same  may  see 
the  drawings  and  specifications,  on  application  at  Messrs. 
RAPHAEL  and  J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON’S  Office,  11, 
Bcaufort-buildings,  Strand,  on  and  after  Monday,  the  2fith 
instant. 


1,  Canning-place,  Kensington, 

Oct.  2lst,  1846. 

- KENSINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE— TO  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for 
tbe  Parish  of  Kensington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE 
to  persons  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  erection  of  the 
above  mentioned  workhouse,  that  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation may  be  inspected,  and  all  other  particulars  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  ALLOM,  14,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Sealed  tenders  to  be  delivered,  under  cover,  to  the  clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  at  the  office,  1,  Canning-place.  Kensing- 
ton, on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  November,  1846.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 

SAML.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


GAS.— From  40  to  60  PER  CENT.  SAVED. 

CONTRACTS  taken  for  Lighting  Towns, 

Villages,  Mansions,  Mills,  Factories,  Railway 
Stations,  Signal  Lights,  Dockyards.  Lighthouses,  Churches, 
Colleges,  Hospitals,  Theatres,  Public  Institutions,  Prisons, 
Barracks,  Asylums,  Schools,  Unions  Poor-houses,  Public 
Gardens,  &c..  with  pure  and  bri  liant  GAS  by  FRANCIS’ 
PATENT  GAS  LIGHT  APPARATUS,  either  by  rental  or 
purchase. — Applications  at  the  office  and  factory,  112,  High 
Holbom,  and  Eagle-street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London, 
where  the  gas  can  be  seen  manufactured  on  the  principle 
of  this  invention,  from  Ten  till  Four  daily.  Prospectuses 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained. 


French  paper-hangings.  — in 

consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  French  Paper- 
hangings,  J.  T.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  New  Oxford-street, 
have  copied  the  French  designs,  and  are  now  selling  them  in 
every  respect  equal,  at  the  same  price  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser. 

To  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  as  an  Elegant  Present  to 
a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient  Pocket  Append- 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 
of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  hv  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STE- 
PHENS’S PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  points 
which  never  wear  or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substi- 
tute, as  Ink  which  oxydises  and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen, 
flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same  facility  as  from  a 
Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending.  Price  15s.  It 
may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever-pointed 
Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54.  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by 
letter,  this  Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom, 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  GUARDIANS  of  the  BASINC- 

STOKE  UNION,  Hants,  are  desirous  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  an  Infirmary  and  School- 
Rooms,  and  making  various  alterations  to  the  Union  Work- 
house. Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Mr. 
FODEN,  of  No.  12,  North-place,  Gray’s-inn-road,  London, 
architect,  after  Monday,  the  2fith  of  October,  instant,  where 
the  Plans.  Specifications,  &c.  may  be  seen  till  the  31st  inst., 
after  which  they  will  lie  for  inspection  at  the  Board  Room  of 
the  Union  Workhouse.  The  Tenders  arc  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Union  Workhouse,  near  Basingstoke,  on  Friday,  the 
6th  of  November  next,  before  Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  after 
which  hour  no  Tender  will  be  received. — The  Guardians  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. — By 
order  of  the  Board,  GEO.  LAMB,  Clerk. 

Basingstoke,  1 6th  Oct.  1846. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
itock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pump'|  \Vater-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  material'  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  compjete  ]jsta  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE. 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE.; 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  tire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


and  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz. : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION. — The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE — which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


Two  of  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVES,  2“  inches  square  and  42  inches  high,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  warm  and  ventilate  a Church  containing  an  area  of  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Cubic  Feet,  and  having  One  Thousand  Feet  superficial  of  Glass  ; vide  St.  Thomas’s, 
Charter- House,  Goswell-street,  in  which  church  two  have  been  fixed,  producing  a genial  and 
refreshing  warm'h  throughout  the  church,  in  the  place  of  three  very  large  Arnott’s  Stoves, 
previously  found  to  be  totally  inefficient. 

If  CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  be  placed  in  a Hall  or  Staircase,  it  will  not  only  warm 
and  ventilate  the  Hall  or  Staircase,  but  will,  by  means  of  the  pure  warm  air  conducted 
through  the  interior  of  the  Stove,  supply  all  the  rooms  and  passages  communicating  there- 
with with  pure  warm  air. 

This  STOVE  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  room  of  an  Invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  room  with  pure  warm  air,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  apartment,  it  is  conducted 
through  the  stove  to  keep  up  combustion  ; consequently  the  room  may  be  fitted  with  double 
doors  and  windows,  to  the  otherwise  exclusion  of  the  external  atmosphere,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable accompaniment  of  a smoky  room. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  possesses  the  ENGLISHMAN’S  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE, 
therefore  can  be  applied  to  warm  and  ventilate  a room  in  the  basement,  and  the  pure  warm 
air  which  passes  through  the  stove  can  be  conducted  into  a room  above. 

The  INTERNAL  construction  of  this  Stove  is  so  contrived,  that  the  fire  does  not  come 
m contact  with  iron  as  a heating  medium,  consequently  the  heated  air  is  not  deprived  of  its 
freshness,  nor  does  it  become  vapid  and  enervating. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  can  be  recommended  to  the  Public  as  offering  (at  less 
expense,  and  in  principle  less  complicated)  a more  healthful  medium  of  warmth  than  Dr 
Arnott  s,  or  any  other  stoves  in  general  use,  all  of  which  burn  the  already  vitiated  air  of  the 


room,  and  thereby  add  to  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  lungs  ; and  as  this  burning  process  is 
repeated  as  often  as  the  air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture  from  respiration,  and  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  body,  there  being  no  ventilating  principle  in  any  of  these  stoves,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  air  they  cause  to  be  drawn  iuto  the  room  to  supply  combustion,  Persons 
of  DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  exposed  to  the  DELETERIOUS  ATAIOSPHERE 
engendered  by  such  stoves,  even  for  a short  time,  become  afflicted  with  Drowsiness,  Head- 
ache, and  loss  of  appetite. 

The  principle  of  this  Stove  embraces  the  luxury  of  radient  heat  from  the  open  fire,  which 
spreads  through  the  air,  and  other  gaseous  bodies  with  an  immense  velocity,  and  it  passes 
through  them  without  materially  increasing  the  temperature:  but  it  effectually  warms  the 
Bolid  bodies  exposed  to  its  action.  It  is  radient  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun, — it  is  radient 
heat  we  feel  when  approaching  an  open  fire  ; it  warms  the  solid  matters  of  an  apartment,  and 
these  slowly  communicate  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  air;  hence,  in  a room  warmed  by  an 
open  fire,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  pure  warm  air,  conducted  into  the  room  through 
the  stove,  a person  may  enjoy  a comfortable  degree  of  warmth,  and  yet  breathe  in  a com- 
paratively cool  atmosphere  from  the  circulation  of  air  it  induces,  besides  permitting  each 
individual  to  adjust  the  distance  from  the  fire  which  may  be  most  suitable  to  his  consitution. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  is  a certain  PREVENTIVE  andCURE  for  the  DRY  ROT, 
from  the  circulatiou  of  air  it  induces  underneath  the  floor  upon  which  it  is  fixed. 

This  Stove  will  be  found  the  most  economical  stove  in  use,  because  the  moveable  iron 
gratings  which  surround  the  fire  is  the  only  part  of  the  stove  that  can  be  destroyed  (and  they 
will  last  for  many  years).  These  gratings  are  so  contrived  that  any  person  can  take  them  out 
and  substitute  a new  set  at  a small  expense. 

CUNDY’S  PATENT  STOVE  requires  the  same  management  as  a common  fire-place. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

t ...  . ...  _ , , „ Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy*  s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King  s College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
Jiotti  '"Producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
-reeable  currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
^ * 'cal  Library.  ‘ 


29,  Charter-house-squnre,  Monday,  Feb.  17.  1846. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  al  1 parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas's  Charter-house. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  and  where  a'’*0  may  bf  seen  an  ELE<3ANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
&c.  &c.  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  suDolied^Rh  IRO  “d  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE, 
Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to' a Sm.^^  FoUQder’  undertaken  at  estimated  prices, 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

Q A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
W • A ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
p h HOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
g - planed  to  a paralled  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
m 2 to  14  inch  thick. 

H TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
'J  SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilt  on -road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-strcet,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  buildcre  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles, 

T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FORimmediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


Advantageous  to  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Coopers,  and 
others,  who  may  ie  [uirc  Timber  to  be  sawn. 

The  patent  sawing  company 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  in  the  above  trades 
to  the  advantages  which  their  Mills  offer  as  regards  charges, 
and  the  saving  of  expense  in  carriage,  being  situate  close  to 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Docks,  in  ltotherhithe.  They  solicit 
a trial,  and  hope  to  obtain  a share  of  patronage  by  a strict 
attention  to  all  orders  intrusted  to  their  care.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  office,  No.  5,  Church-court,  Clcmcnt's-lanc, 
City,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

rpiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


Y 


ARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead per  cwt.  2/s.Od. 


Seconds  

Thirds  

Linseed  Oil 

Turpentine 

Putty 

Patent  Dryers  . . . 

Oxford  Okcr 

Varnishes  equalled  by  n 

Fine  Oak 

„ Carriage  . . . 

,,  Body  Copal 
,,  Gold  Size 


„ 25  0 

,,  23  0 

, per  gallon  2 3 

, . per  cwt.  7 0 


per  gallon  10s. 
„ 12 


10 


,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgatc-strect,  Wiihout,  London.— 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 

Eortant  qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
owever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required  ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  docs  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
60,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  aflixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address.— A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 
f I ^HE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 
JL  these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London  ; or  at  the  Licen- 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  SHUTTERS,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 

TIMES  STRONGER  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  FLAT  LATHS  (as 

shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SnUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUXNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’a  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BAItS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

• WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Cill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  nnd  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall- board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  Smith,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

125,  Alder8gatc-strcet,  City 
Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
C.'burch  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
prool  book-safes  and  chests ; 
wrought  • iron  fire  • proof 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes  ; fire-proof 


plate-chests,  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent,  under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHAltK-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPIIALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS. 

J.  FARRELL,  Secretary, 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depot,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  arc  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19i,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer.of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  (62,  Waterloo- 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

squarc,  London. — W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 

FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


THE  BUILDER. 


GROUND  RENTS. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE  some  Free- 
hold or  Leasehold  Ground  Rents,  secured  on  pro- 
perty in  London,  or  within  10  or  12  miles  thereof;  improved 
Ground  Rents,  paying  a fair  per  centage,  and  situate  in  a 
good  locality,  will  not  be  objected  to.  — Address  to  Mr. 
SMITH,  302,  Regent- street. 

arble  mantle-pieces, 

STOVES,  CISTERNS,  &c.— Persons  having  any 
of  the  above,  or  other  superior  house-fixtures  to  sell  at  low 
prices,  either  new  or  nearly  so.  may  hear  of  a purchaser  by 
forwarding  full  particulars,  dimensions,  quality,  condition, 
and  lowest  prices  (without  which  they  will  not  be  noticed), 
to  A.  B.,  12,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  PACKING-CASE  MAKERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

AN  Old-Established  Carpenter’s  and  Pack- 
ing Case  Maker’s  Business  TO  LET. — For  Particu- 
lars, apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  HENRY  SOUTHAM,  Sawing 
and  Planing  Mills,  Grosvcnor  Basin,  Pimlico. 


CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangate,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS.— NOTTING  HILL. 

Freehold  ground  (land-tax  re- 
deemed) TO  BE  LET  in  this  rapidly  increasing 
neighbourhood,  near  St.  James's  Church.  Roads  arc  made, 
and  the  sewerage  is  complete.  Terms  very  low.  Bricks  on 
the  ground. — Apply  to  Mr.  MALLCOTT,  Latimer-road, 
Shepherd’s-bush. 


TO  BUILDERS.— IIIGHBURY-GROVE. 

TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  together  or 

separately,  three  CARCASES,  being  Nos.  8,  9,  and 
10,  Highbury-grove.  Term,  98  years,  at  ground  rents,  for 
No.  8,  of  31/.  ; No.  9,  of  33/.  ; and  No.  10  of  31/. — Apply  to 
Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Old  Jewry  ; or  Mr. 
LLOYD,  No.  5,  Highbury-grove. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Seven-acre  FIELD  of 

superior  CLAY',  at  Bell-green,  Sydenham,  about  a 
mile  from  Forest-hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  the  Croydon 
Railway. — To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  DALE,  at  Bell-green  ; for 
particulars,  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  M.,  Mr.  Pigott’s,  3, 
Charles-strcet,  Grosvenor-square. 

Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground  bclongng  to  the 
Clothworkers’  Company. 

TO  BE  LET  for  80  years  (land-tax  re- 
deemed), several  PLOTS  of  LAND  well  adapted  in 
all  respects  for  building  purposes,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  New  North-road,  and  South-street,  Islington. — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four  at  Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-lane;  or  at  Mr. 
ANGELL’S,  the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-street, 
Bed  ford-square. 

ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
October,  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS. — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen's- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
YV.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Rcgent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 

O BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Good-will 

of  a respectable  Carpenter’s  Business,  a short  dis- 
tance from  town.  Coming  in,  for  good-will,  workshop,  &c., 
under  150/.— For  particulars,  inquire  of  Mr.  DAWSON, 
Tailor,  East-hill,  Wandsworth. 

For  disposal.  — grand  surrey 

CANAL  and  COMMERCIAL  SAWING  and  PLA- 
NING MILLS,  near  Plough-bridge,  Rotherhithe,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Surrey  Canal. 

These  mills,  now  in  perfect  working  order,  comprise  two 
first-class  engines,  two  new  boilers,  six  saw  frames,  one 
planing  machine,  two  circular  saw  benches,  and  several 
unfixed,  one  veneer  saw,  shafting,  gearing,  tools,  &c.,  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  are  now  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  situation  of  these  mills,  communicating  «ith  the 
Thames  by  the  Surrey  Canal,  is  first-rate,  being  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  timber  market,  and  within  one  minute’s 
walk  from  the  Commercial,  East  Country,  and  Surrey 
Docks,  with  400  feet  canal  frontage,  and  the  same  length 
of  high  road  frontage,  with  abundance  of  water;  capa- 
ble of  adaptation,  in  addition  to  its  own  business,  to  anv 
other  branch,  such  as  sawing  stone,  marble,  Sec.,  engineer- 
ing, grinding  flour,  or  any  other  purposes  where  steam  is 
required. 

Held  under  lease  for  about  fifty-seven  years,  unexpired, 
from  the  Surrey  Canal  Company,  at  the  trifling  grouna-rent 
of  60/-  per  annum. 

The  formation  of  a company  or  society  of  builders, 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  wharfingers,  or  any  trade 
where  stream  and  water  carriage,  or  where  connection  with 
the  railways  on  the  South  Eastern  Lines  is  required,  would 
find  this  an  eligible  spot  to  carry  on  a very  profitable  and 
extensive  business. 

These  mills  are  now  in  full  work,  and  may  be  seen 
daily. 

The  Diamond  Funnel  Steamboats  for  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich  go  to  the  Commercial  Docks'  Pier,  and  omni- 
buses from  Gracechurch-street,  to  within  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  mills,  four  times  an  hour. 

For  further  particulars  and  to  view,  apply  at  the  saw- 
mills, or  to  HENRY’  JACOBS, 

35,  Surrey-street,  Strand, 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  six-roomed  Houses  and 

semi-detached  Cottages,  five  minutes’  walk  from 
Hammersmith  Pier.  Omnibus  every  five  minutes  ; fare,  6d. 
Held  for  a term  of  99  years,  at  low  ground-rents. — Apply  to 
NEWBON  and  EVANS,  Solicitors,  1,  Wardrobe-place, 
Doctors’  Commons. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY  TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  pursuant  to  orders  of  the 

High  Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  a certain  cause  of 
Hamilton  v.  Viscount  Lismore,  with  the  approbation  of 
Samuel  Duckworth,  F.sq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said 
Court,  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee  House,  Holborn,  on  Tues- 
day, the  21th  day  of  November  next,  a piece  of  Building 
Ground,  consisting  of  two  acres  and  two  perches,  part  of  a 
piece  of  ground  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak  and  Five-acre 
Fields,  situate  between  Kentish  Tow  n and  Hampstead,  form- 
ing part  of  the  property  sold  in  the  above  mentioned  cause 
on  the  7th  day  of  July  last,  and  adjoining  the  land  recently 
sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also,  a rent-charge  in  perpetuity 
of  100/.  per  annum  from  the  Chapel  and  burial-ground  of  the 
pariah  of  St.  James’s.  Westminster,  situate  in  the  Hamp- 
stead-road.— Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  had 
at  the  said  Master’s  Chambers,  Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane;  of  Messrs.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co., 
Solicitors,  13,  King’s-road,  Gray’s-inn,  and  of  Messrs. 
LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and  LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors, 
26,  Castle-street,  Leicester- square. 

Walker,  Grant,  and  Co.,  King's-road,  Gray’s-inn. 


Superior  standing  TIMBER,  comprising  Oak,  Ash,  Beech, 
Chesnut,  Elm,  Poplar  and  Larch,  Bowstridge  Farm,  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by 

HERON  and  SON,  at  the  Pheasant  Inn,  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  Bucks,  on  FRIDAY’  the  6th  day  of  November,  1846, 
at  One  e’clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  JOHN  GRIMSDALE,  the 
proprietor,  without  reserve,  in  convenient  lots. — Catalogues 
may  be  had  at  the  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; on  the  pre- 
mises ; Mr.  BELL,  wharfinger,  Paddington  ; and  of  HERON 
and  SON,  Auctioneers  and  Land  and  Timber  Surveyors, 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  & c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Ma- 
nufactured of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles  as 
usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MORFAVOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

ARCHITEC  T 8,  SURVEYORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  arc  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  z nc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  ?lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  arc  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New- road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


Ivogal 

letters  patent 
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]\  T OREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

IYjL  GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
was  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  ’ 


d ROGER’S 

PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  everv  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  lias  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  is  beyond 
aJ)  comparison  superior  to  zinc ; possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust ; whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters. 

his  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails.  Sec.  See. 

For  full  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Grace- 
church-street. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  price  5s. 

THE  NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES  on 

the  FINE  ART  ARCHITECTURE;  an  attempt  to 
talk  rationally  on  the  subject.  By  ROBERT  KERR, 
Architect  (R.)  To  disencumber  from  many  fallacies  the 
Fine  Art  Architecture,  and  the  Artist  Architect. 

The  Fine  Art  Architecture — The  Artist— Constructionism 
— Archreologism — Antiquity— Precedent — History  of  Archi- 
tecture (philosophically) — Rise  and  Progress  of  Copyism — 
Ecclesiologism — Travel — Study — The  true  principles  of  the 
Art — The  Institute.  (Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hcavy- 
ith’heel,  M.I.B.A.,  Dr.  Verditurus,  and  II.  Newleafe,  Esq.) 

Weals,  High  Holborn;  Grant,  Edinburgh;  Brown, 
Aberdeen  ; Grant  and  Bolton,  Dublin. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers'  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Conduction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Prerent  Value  of  Ma- 
terials  and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8a.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Patemoster-row ; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


COTTINGHAM’S  Henry  the  Seventh's 

Chapel,  2 vols.  folio,  73  Plates.— A few  copies  of  the 
above  at  half-price,  I/.  11s.  6d.  A few  copies  of  Vol.  II.  (the 
Interior),  to  be  sold  separately.  A quantity  of  loose  plates 
of  ditto. 

NICHOLSON'S  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture. 
3 vols.  218  plates,  published  at  3/.  3s. — 1/.  Is. 

LAING’S  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  Custom- 
house, London,  &c. ; 57  plates,  folio,  published  at  4/.  4s. — 
10s,  6d. 

ROBERTS’  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey,  with  Pro- 
cession on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day:  prints,  5s.  the  pair;  proofs, 
on  India  paper,  7*. 

At  CHAPPELLSMITH’S  Cheap  Book,  Bible,  Print,  and 
Stationery  Warehouse,  13,  Dean-street,  Westminster,  near 
the  Abbey. — Drawing  Instruments  of  the  best  quality,  at  25 
per  cent,  less  than  usual  prices.  Tracing  and  drawing  papers. 
Stationery  in  general,  at  low  prices.  Bookbinding,  Sec . &c. 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY’- PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarbleCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  YVharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  It.  ATWITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Rlr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


PiaiLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUN DY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
ai arble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

ai  ARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorial  Crosses, 
Alural  and  other  aionuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. Depdt  for  Caen  and  other  Stones 

N.B.  Mason’s  Work  In  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving  squared,  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slate  shelves,  &c.  Sec.— Estimates  given  for 
new  buildings  and  repairs  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepdtatthe  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dep6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,’.  Window  Sills,  Sec.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ol  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.— The 

principle  of  this  valuable  invention  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Professor  Bachhoffner  in  his  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Lectures  at  the  ROY’AL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION. Dr.  Ryan’s  Chemical  Lectures  daily;  and  on  the 
Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
principles  and  uses  of  the  Working  Models,  and  other 
specimens  of  the  Useful  Arts,  are  explained  to  the  Visitors. 
The  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-Hydrogen  Microscope, 
by  Cary,  reproduced  with  the  most  interesting  Objects.  The 
latest  Dissolving  Views,  by  Charles  Smith,  are  of  great 
beauty. — Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


London:  Printed  by  Cnmm  Wtman,  of  4D,  Cumming-street, 
Pentonville.in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  nt  the  Printing-office 
of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brothers,  74  & 75,  Great  Queen-street,  LincolnVInn 
Fields, in  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  in  the  seme  Counlyi 
and  published  by  the  said  Cuahles  Wtman,  at  the  office  of  "Tux 
Builder,”  2,  York-str«et,  Co»enl  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Covent  Gauls*,  la  the ssld  County,— Saturday, October 24, 1840. 
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TO  ENGINEERS. 

A STRONG  YOUTH,  Fifteen  Years  of 

Age,  wishes  to  be  Apprenticed  in  doors,  a Premium 
will  be  given. — Apply  by  letter,  to  H,  P.,  108,  Dorset-street, 
Fleet-street. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  consider- 
able practice  as  a general  builder  (by  trade  a car- 
penter), wishes  for  an  engagement  as  CLERK  and  MA- 
NAGING MAN.  The  most  satisfactory  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  will  be  given.— Address  to  R.  S.  T., 
“ Builder  ” Office,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden.  — No  objec- 
tion to  the  country. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  JOURNEYMEN  MARBLE  MASONS. 

ANTED,  several  pood  Workmen. — 

Apply  personally  at  the  York  Marble  Works. 

WANTED  an  Assistant  who  writes  a pood 

hand,  and  can  copy  plans  with  accuracy  and  expe- 
dition.—Salary,  a guinea  a week.— Apply  to  Mr.  BEDFORD, 
No.  28,  Granville-square,  Pentonville. 

ANTED  a Person  well  used  to  a 

builder’s  yard,  competent  to  square  dimensions, 
take  account  of  loads  received,  and  going  out,  and  who 
writes  a good  hand.— Apply  by  letter  (post-paid),  G.  C., 
office  of ‘ The  Builder,”  2,  Yor’k-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED  by  a Practical  Younp  Man 

a SITUATION  in  an  Architect's  and  Surveyor’s 
Office.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in  making  work- 
ing and  finished  drawings,  making  estimates,  masonry 
works,  &c.  The  most  satisfactory  references  as  to  ability 
will  be  given.— Address,  pre-paid,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Bulgins,  221, 
Regent-street. 

WANTED,  by  a Gentleman  acquainted 

with  the  routine  of  a Surveyor  and  Builder’s 
Office,  and  accustomed  to  keep  accounts,  a Situation  where 
he  can  receive  practical  experience  in  Surveying,  preparing 
Estimates,  taking  out  Quantities,  &c.,  upon  such  terms  as 
may  lie  mutually  agreed  upon.  Any  person  requiring  a 
confidential  Clerk  will  find  the  same  in  the  Advertiser. 
References  and  security  can  be  given. — Address,  post  paid, 
to  A.  A.,  24,  Alfred-street,  City-road. 

WANTED,  a Person  of  gentlemanly  ad- 
dress, and  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  an  Engineer,  Smith,  and  Founder,  to  proceed  to  India, 
and,  if  required,  to  the  various  islands  in  the  Indian  Seas,  to 
represent  a London  Establishment.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  be  a good  business  knowledge  of  commercial 
transactions.  Salary,  as  a minimum,  250/.  per  annum,  with 
all  the  travelling  expenses  of  sea-voyage  paid.  The  sa'ary 
to  be  increased  after  a certain  time, 'with  a per  centage  of  the 
profits  realized.  Two  good  securities  will  be  required.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  stating  real  name  and  address,  to  L.  O., 
Mr.  Bruce’s,  Stationer,  Trump-street,  King-street,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS' 

A GENTLEMAN  about  thirty  years  of 

age,  who  has  lately  left  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments in  London,  and  who  is  well  experienced  in  surveying, 
estimating,  drawing  up  specifications,  calculating’  the 
strength  of  materials,  and  all  the  practical  routine  of  busi- 
ness, is  desirous  of  an  engagement.— Address  to  W.  C.  W., 
"The Builder  ” office,  York-street,  Covent- garden. 


tered  pursuant  to  Act  of  Paffiament  7 & 8 Viet.  chap.  110). 
Capital  50,000 /.  in  5,000  shares  of  10/.  each. 

A Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  a sufficient  quantity  of  Slate  Slab, 
of  the  very  best  description,  to  meet  the  daily  increasing  de- 
mand. The  objects  of  the  company  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
prospectuses,  applications  for  which,  and  for  the  remaining 
shares,  may  be  made  to  the  Manager,  at  the  temporary  offices 
of  the  Company,  7,  Copthall-court,  or  to  Mr.  THOMAS, 
Mining  Agent,  18,  Threadneedlc-street,  London  ; Mr.  JOHN 
GLAISBY,  Broker,  New-street,  York  j and  Mr.  JOHN 
COOPER,  Broker,  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement ) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  110  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  j Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


TO  BUILDERS,  STONE  MASONS,  &c. 

IMPORTANT  INVENTION.— The  at- 
tention of  Builders  and  Stonemasons  is  directed  to  a 
most  interesting  and  important  Invention,  viz.  the  new 
Patent  for  Architectural  Carving  and  Inlaying,  cither  in 
wood  or  stone.  To  Builders  it  is  a powerful  and  useful 
uxiliary  in  assisting  them  in  their  work,  whether  of  a plain 
r ornamental  nature,  from  a common  moulding  to  the  most 
elaborately  carved  gothic  stalls  of  a cathedral,  screens, 
pulpits,  benches,  &c.  To  Stonemasons  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  assistance,  in  making  gothic  windows,  screens, 
fronts,  ballustradcs,  both  plain  and  ornamental.  The  work, 
when  executed,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  done  by 
hand,  in  a masterly  style,  at  an  immense  saving  in  price. 
A large  Room  on  the  Premises  is  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  numerous  specimens  of  work  executed  by  the 
Machine,  and  the  public  are  invited  to  an  inspection  of  their 
merits,— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  PINKERTON,  at 
the  Works,  late  Chantrey’s  Foundry,  Eccleston-place,  Pim- 
lico, or  at  64,  Cornhill. — Parties  tendering  for  Contracts 
would  do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  this  machine. 


CONTRACTS. 
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GUILDHALL,  24th  of  October,  184(>. 

Til  E Committee  for  Letting;  the  City’sJLands 

will  meet  at  Guildhall  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  11th 
day  of  November  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE  for  2 lYears,  from 
Michaelmas,  1816,  a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the  north  side  of 
Broad-street-buildings.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained, 
and  plans  seen,  by  applying  at  the  Office  of  Works,  Guild- 
hall. THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holbom  and  Finsbury 
Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  tlieir  office,  in  Hatton- 
garden,  on  Friday,  the  13th  day  of  November  next,  at  One 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in 
writing  for  building  a sewer  in  King’s-road,  near  Saint  Pan- 
eras  Workhouse,  for  a length  of  380  feet,  conformably  to  a 
plan  and  specification  which  may  be  inspected  daily  between 
the  hours  of  Nine  and  Three.  The  parties  offering  must 
attend  at  the  time  of  meeting,  with  their  Tenders  sealed  up, 
which  must  contain  the  names  and  address  of  two  sureties 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  works.  The  Commissioners  will 
not  consider  themselves  bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 
By  the  Court,  STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton-garden,  23rd  October,  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex,  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House, 
No.  1,  Greek-strect,  Soho-square,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of 
November,  1846,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  following 
Works,  viz. : — 200  feet  of  Sewer  in  Little  George-street, 
Brewers-green,  Westminster  ; 4,000  feet  of  Sewer  in  Brook- 
street,  Duke-street,  Brown-street,  George-street,  north  side 
of  Groavenor-square,  South  Audley-street,  west  side  of 
Grosvenor-square  and  North  Audley-street,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square.  Plans,  Sections,  and  Specifi- 
cation of  the  above  Works  may  be  inspected,  and  Form  of 
Tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  at  this  Office,  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties  offering  must 
be  in  attendance  at  Two  o’clock  precisely,  on  Friday,  tho 
6th  of  November,  with  separate  sealed  Tenders,  specifying 
on  the  outside  for  which  of  the  above  Works  the  Tender  is 
made.  Each  Tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  Form 
prescribed.  The  Court  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender.  LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-squarc. 

29th  October,  1846. 


1,  Canning-place,  Kensington 
Oct.  21st,  1846. 

KENSINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE— TO  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for 
the  Parish  of  Kensington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE 
to  persons  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  erection  of  the 
above  mentioned  workhouse,  that  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation may  be  inspected,  and  all  other  particulars  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  ALLOM,  14,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsburv-square. 

Sealed  tenders  to  be  delivered,  under  cover,  to  the  clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  at  the  office,  1,  Canning-place.  Kensing- 
ton, on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  November,  1846.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 

SAML.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST 
RAILWAY. 

CONTRACT  for  WORKS.  — Newhaven 

Branch.— The  Directors  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  arc  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS 
for  the  construction  of  a Branch  Line  from  the  Hastings 
Railway,  near  Lewes,  to  Newhaven  Harbour,  being  a dis- 
tance of  five  and  a half  miles,  or  thereabouts. — Drawings 
and  Specifications  may  be  seen  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the 
4th  November  next,  at  the  Resident  Engineer’s  Office, 
Brighton.  Sealed  Tenders,  according  to  the  prescribed 
form,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  London- 
bridge  Station,  not  later  than  Ten  o’clock  on  Monday,  the 
16th  November  next,  when  parties  tendering,  or  their  ac- 
credited agents,  are  requested  to  be  in  attendance. — Tho 
Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
Tender.  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

London  Terminus,  27th  October,  1846. 


I^IRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PF.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


THE  BUILDER 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
S a BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
o “ planed  to  a paralled  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
a?  to  1 A inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Applv  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  aud  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SO UTHWARK-BRIDGE- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriara, 
aud  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general",  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished.  , , . 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


ISLINGTON.— A.  J.  SAMUELS,  Timber  and  Deal  Yard, 
Cross-street,  near  the  Church. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  and  ready  cut,  all 

sizes,  a large  assortment  of  dry  Oak,  Ash,  and  Fir 
Scantling,  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Plank  and  Quarters.— 
Also,  Planks,  Deals,  and  Battens  ; slating,  pantile,  plaster- 
ing, and  double  Laths;  extra  wide  Pine  Boards,  Venetian 
Blind  stuff,  &c. — Also,  at  the  same  Yard,  a large  quantity, 
and  all  sizes,  of  Water  Butts,  always  ready,  and  suitable  for 
landlords,  builders,  and  others. — All  at  low  prices. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
aud  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


TAD  AMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and’  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FORimmediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


Advantageous  to  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Coopers,  and 
others,  who  may  require  Timber  to  be  sawn. 

THE  PATENT  SAWING  COMPANY 

beg  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  in  the  above  trades 
to  the  advantages  which  their  Mills  offer  as  regards  charges, 
and  the  saving  of  expense  in  carriage,  being  situate  close  to 
the  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Docks,  in  Rotherhithe.  They  solicit 
a trial,  and  hope  to  obtain  a share  of  patronage  by  a strict 
attention  to  all  orders  intrusted  to  their  care.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  office,  No.  5,  Church-court,  Clcment’s-lane, 
City,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 

SAW  MILLS. 


GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  nnd  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTIIAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingliam-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

npHE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

JL  COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Sic.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  orgrovingandtongueingaboard  (although curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  saw  ing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


French  paper-hangings.— in 

consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  French  Paper- 
hangings,  J.  T.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  New  Oxford-street, 
have  copied  the  French  designs,  and  are  now  selling  them  in 
every  respect  equal,  at  the  same  price  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser. 

RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanging 

• Manufacturers,  i(  Southampton-street,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  solicit  their 
fnencs,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either"  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cashonly. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co,,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile  ma- 
chine COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman,)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all 
the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  lorty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul's. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKERS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samene<s  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  whicli  would  take  a month  or  Bix  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  51,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold 
also  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-slrcet, 
Covcnt  Garden,  London;  Ilodkinson,  Widemarsh-street, 
Hereford;  It.  Sutton,  “Review  Office,”  Nottingham;  H. 
Wills,  39,  High-street,  Lynn  ; and  in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s 
Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridgc.  In  bottles  of  Cd.  and  Is. 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained in  powder  at  Ss.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in 
water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon 
of  Btain. — N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


HOWARD’S  TRANSPARENT 

TRACING  PAPER.  — The  many  very  high  en- 
comiums which  have  been  passed  on  this  article  by  those 
who  have  made  trial  of  it,  induces  Mr.  Howard  to  give  it 
greater  publicity.  Sample  books,  containing  seven  dif- 
ferent qualities,  with  prices,  &c.,  can  be  sent  by  post  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom. — Orders  directed  to  Mr.  HOWARD, 
23,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  .62,  Waterloo- 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spcctahle  Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

VARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead per  cwt.  2/s.0d. 

Seconds „ 25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  4 6 

Putty per  cwt,  7 6 

Patent  Dryers ,,  36  0 

Oxford  Oker „ 36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage ,,  12 

,,  Copal  „ 18 

,,  Body  Copal  „ 24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London. — 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 

ALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  nad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  u»cd  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


rnODD ’S  P ATEN  T PROTOXIDE 

JL  PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
dump  ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes  ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying;  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam: 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  hut  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  theun; 
pleasant  smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  follow  ing  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 


Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  . . 3s.  Od. 


HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


l-iogal  Setters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

e only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPEA1TEB  FELT,  FOR  EOOFIKTO 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Fobests,  Honourable  Board  op  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

Anil  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  grea 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  onlv  ONE  PENNY  PEIt 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRECT  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  tiie  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade, 


THE  BUILDER 


RIVER  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  SUPPLIED  IN  BARGE. 

R DOWNEY  AND  SON,  Licensed 

• Lightermen  and  Pile  Drivers,  of  No.  11,  Mill- 
bank-row,  Westminster,  beg  respectfully  to  inform  Builders, 
Contractors,  Lime-merchants,  and  others,  that  they  have 
added  to  their  before  considerable  stock  of  Barges,  other  two 
large  Sand-getting  Craft.  They  have  now  every  facility  to 
execute  large  Sand  orders,  and  solicit  patronage,  promising 
to  give  due  attention  to  puctuality  and  quality  of  material. 

It  is  intended  this  advertisement  appear  four  times  from 
Oct.  10th. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  Bize  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Auy  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Enrl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce's  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; nnd  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses 
1.  It  rapidly  acquire*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  ns  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  archil  raves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvcnor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  1 86,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  bo  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  mav  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  Hakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement ; whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,— and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  ip  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations* 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four, different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-street, 
London. 


CIIAS.  \VM.  WATERLOW, 

, Manufacturer  of  Sashes  an  i - 
1 Frames,  and  Joiner  to  th 
i Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fi  ns 
; bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
I ship,  lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
■;  riety  of  Sashes  and  Frames 
| always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
— ' securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


tu 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  " Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality  ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD  ; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  perewt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-strect,  Leicester- square,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares, 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot: — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 

5 ..  3 „ 6 ..  4 14 

6 ..  4 „ 7 ..  6 lj 

7 ••  5 „ 9 ..  7 2 

9 ••  7 „ 10  ..  8 24 

10  ..  8 „ 14  ..  10 24 

14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 


Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot.— Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-strcet,  Without,  London. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  6,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d,  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 In.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  4/.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

hi.  hi,  15s.  6/.  6s.  61.10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  9d.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
8TOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  qunlity,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  arc  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-street. 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  Marble  Company’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

CAEN  STONE. 

TUCKWELL’S Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  arc  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS,  BEL- 
GRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  every  description  of  Stone, 
Marble,  and  Granite  work  is  executed  at  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate. 

MARBLE  WORK  for  Halls,  Dairies,  Tables,  Columns, 
Vases,  at  most  reasonable  prices. 

A large  collection  of  Designs  for  Memorial  Crosses, 
Mural  and  other  Monuments. 

BOX  CHIMNEY  PIECES  from  Twelve  Shillings  up- 
wards. Depdt  for  Caen  and  other  Stones 

N.B.  Mnson’s  Work  in  all  its  branches  prepared  at  the 
works,  ready  for  fixing  to  drawings  and  dimensions  sent, 
and  fixed  if  required,  including  York  paving  squared,  jambs, 
mantles,  sills,  slnte  shelves,  &c.  &c. — Estimates  given  for 
new  buildings  and  repairs  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepdtatthc  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dcp6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,'.  Wiudow  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ot  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  nccount  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  LET. — To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 
Waterside  Premises. 

CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Statigate,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEAHLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


Further  Letting  of  Building  Ground  belongng  to  the 
Clothworkers’  Company. 

TO  BE  LET  for  80  years  (land-tax  re- 
deemed;, several  plots  of  LAND  well  adapted  in 
all  respects  for  building  purposes,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  New  North-road,  and  South-street,  Islington. — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  inquire  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four  at  Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing-Ianc ; or  at  Mr. 
ANGELL'S,  the  surveyor  to  the  estate,  18,  Gower-strect, 
Bedforu-square.— ROBERT  BECKWITH  TOWSE,  Clerk. 
October,  1845. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  nc-ar  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


FIRST-RATE  BUILDING  GROUND 

on  the  rise  of  STAMFORD-HILL  (the  south  side), 
TO  LET,  the  only  spot  now  vacant  in  this  superior  neigh- 
bourhood. Lease  direct  from  the  freeholder. — Plans  may  be 
seen,  and  all  particulars  obtained  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  Architect,  5,  Crown-court,  Old 
Broad- street,  City. 


CAPITAL  SITUATION  FOR  RESPECTABLE 
HOUSES.— TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  LET,  in  a most  excellent  and  pictu- 
resque spot,  between  Highbury  and  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, and  within  three  miles  of  the  New  Post-Office,  several 
desirable  Plots  of  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed  and  lease 
diredt  from  the  freeholder.  There  are  peculiar  advantages 
connected  with  this  property. — Plans  may  be  seen  and  all 
particulars  had  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL, 
Architect,  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street,  City. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! I ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  I — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWF.NTYMAN,  Esq.,  II,  Regcnt’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  CAPITALISTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  six-roomed  Houses  and 

semi-detached  Cottages,  five  minutes’  walk  from 
Hammersmith  Pier.  Omnibus  every  five  minutes ; fare.  6d. 
Held  for  a term  of  99  years,  at  low  ground-rents. —Apply  to 
NEWBON  and  EVANS,  Solicitors,  1,  Wardrobe- place, 
Doctors’  Commons. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY,  TO  RE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD,  pur- 
suant to  Orders  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
in  a certain  cause  of  “ Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismore,” 
with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee- 
house, Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1846,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  One  in  the  afternoon, 
a Piece  of  Building  Ground,  consisting  of  2 acres  2 perches, 
part  of  a piece  of  ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak,  and 
five  acre  fields,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, forming  part  of  the  property  sold  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cause  on  the  7th  day  of  July  last,  and  adjoining  the 
land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also  a rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  100/.  per  annum  from  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
situate  in  the  Hampstead-road.  — Particulars  and  Conditions 
of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s  Chambers,  South- 
ampton -build  mgs,  Chancery-lane;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
GRANT,  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  13,  King’g-road,  Gray's  Inn’ 
and  of  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and  LIGHT- 
FOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lciccster-square. 

M AI.KKR,  L RAN  1*.  & CO..  King's-road,  Grays  Inn. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Superior  standing  TIMBER,  comprising  Oak,  Ash,  Beech, 
Chesnut,  Elm,  Poplar  and  Larch,  Bowstridge  Farm,  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by 

HERON  and  SON,  at  the  Pheasant  Inn,  Chalfont  St. 
t.iles,  Bucks,  on  FRIDAY  the  6th  day  of  November  1816 
at  One  e’clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  JOHN  GRIMSDALE  the 
proprietor  without  reserve,  in  convenient  lots.— Catalogues 
rhrC  ,r!ns  t,le  neighbourhood  ; on  the  pre- 
“ 5 BVnS,r‘  "ELL,  wharfinger,  Paddington  ; and  of  HERON 

^bri?e^MiS°.y“*  and  '•“d  "d  Timbcr  *"•»«. 


CAPITAL  OAK  and  FIR  TIMBER 

removed  from  a large  building  pulling  down  in  the 
lower  of  London,  a roof  containing  some  of  the  very  finest 
oak  timber,  together  with  rafters,  joists,  and  sound  girders 
oak  door  and  sash  sills,  twenty  pair  glazed  sashes  and  frames’ 
room  and  street  doors,  twenty  large  pieces  partition  and 
wainscot,  excellent  1$  inch  floor  boards;  tiles  and  every  va- 
t-CrlKT r-  “«te/ia,s  8uitab,e  f°r  building  and  repairs.— Mr. 
KING  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  MONDAY  next 
Nov.  2nd,  at  One,  on  the  premises,  Dunston-road,  adjoining 
logueThad'^66’  KlnBsland-roa‘1'— be  viewed  and  cata- 


MBUJLD I N G MATER  I ALS— II  AC  K NE  Y. 

ESSRS.  ELLIS  and  WALES  have 

received  instructions  from  the  Trustees  of  Sir  John 
hass  charity  Estates  to  SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION  on 
THPsnAvi  a iTnms,  thc  0fficc3’  Hackney-terrace,  on 
in.  Mi'1 13  d No?e“ber>  I8-‘5-  at  Twelve  o’clock,  Build- 

IdLrisMhM  !-C°KSI*t!in?  °f  a brec  assortruent  of  doors, 
glazed  sashes,  cupboard  fronts,  chinincy-pieccs,  and  stair- 

S^rc^an1o?dton:tU,f’  ^ and 

loeuM  Aay  pfecc'dine  and  morning  of  sale.  Cata- 

“d  *■ ,be 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

OAK,  ELM,  ASH,  AND  BEACH  TIMBER. 
WHIPSNADE,  near  Market-street,  Bedfordshire,  28  miles 
from  London  and  8 miles  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
at  Boxmoor. 

Messrs,  mellor  and  Hudson  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Hill  Farm,  Whipsnade 
Green,  on  THURSDAY,  November  5th,  1846,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  thc  valuable  TIM  BER  on  the  above  estate,  comprising 
about  150  Elm  Trees  of  large  dimensions,  300lar£e  Oaks,  200 
Ash,  and  250  Beech  Trees,  with  the  top,  lop,  and  bark.  The 
Timber  is  numbered,  and  may  be  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  PRATT,  steward  on  the  above  farm.  10/.  per 
cent  to  be  paid  as  a deposit,  and  approved  bills  at  six  months 
for  the  Kim,  Beech,  and  Ash,  and  at  nine  months  for  the 
Oak.  Thc  company  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Chcqu 
Whipsnade.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Hill  Farm  ; at 
Garraway’s  Coffee-house,  Change  Alley,  London  ; of  Mr. 
JOHN  MELLOR,  Auctioneer  and  Land  Agent,  Dunstable, 
Beds,  and  of  Mr.  GEORGE  HUDSON,  Surveyor  and 
Auctioneer,  Woolwich,  Kent. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. -Extensive  Sale  of  Beech  Timber  on 
the  Dcadmonsey  Estate,  in  the  parish  of  Whipsnade,  near 
Market-street,  Hertfordshire. 

HUDSON  and  MELLOR  beg  to  announce 

that  the  NEXT  SALE  of  TIMBER  on  the  above 
Estate  will  take  place  in  the  Wood,  on  Tuesday,  November 
10th,  1846,  at  Eleven  o’clock,  and  will  include  about  1,000 
large  Beech  Trees,  and  2,000  smaller  Beech,  now  growing 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said  estate,  and  next  the 
parish  of  Studham  ; also  100  ash  and  cherry  trees,  110  dozen 
of  new  oak  Hurdles,  2,000  oak  Posts,  and  1,000  pairs  of  oak 
cleft  Rails.  Thc  estate  is  28  miles  from  London,  and  about 
7 miles  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Boxmore,  with  a 
good  road  leading  thereto.  The  timber  is  charred  and  num- 
bered, and  may  be  viewed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  sale;  10/. 
per  cent,  to  be  paid  as  a deposit,  and  approved  bills  at  six 
months  for  payment  of  the  remainder,  or  a discount  of  5/. 
per  cent,  for  cash. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  GEORGE  HUD- 
SON, Surveyor  and  Auctioneer,  Woolwich,  Kent,  and  of 
Mr.  JOHN  MELLOR,  Land  Agent  and  Auctioneer,  Dun- 
stable, Beds. — Catalogues  may  be  had  at  Garraway’s  Coffee 
House,  Change  Alley,  London  ; of  Mr.  G.  HUDSON,  Wool- 
wich, Kent,  and  Mr.  JOHN  MELLOR,  Dunstable,  Beds. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

BRANDON'S  ANALYSIS  of  GOTIIICK 

ARCHITECTURE. — The  Publisher  begs  to  inform 
the  Subscribers  to  this  Work,  that  No.  29,  will  be  published 
together  with  the  concluding  number  and  the  letterpress, 
on  the  1st  January,  1 84/ . 

Pelham  Richardson,  23,  Cornhill. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  6d., 

AN  EXEMPLIFICATION  of  the  Mode 

of  Keeping  a Set  of  Accounts  of  a Building  Society, 
and  of  preparing  the  annual  Balance  Sheet,  with  numerous 
Examples.  By  FREDERICK  PURDY,  Secretary  to  thc 
Government  Offices  Building  Society. 

London,  Shaw  and  Sons,  Fetter-lane,  Publishers  of  the 
Account  Books  for  Building  Societies. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  thc  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

Literary  Journal  in  Europe.— The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are: — 

Journal  of  Eoglish  Literature.  Journal  of  Science,  Inven- 
Journal  of  French  Literature.  tions,  &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 
Journal  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. 

Original  Contributions. 
Booksellers’  Circular. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 


Journal  of  German  Literature. 
Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 
Journal  of  Spanish  Literature 
Journal  of  American  Li  tern - 

The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  thc  Drama. 


inted. 


Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
terature, Art,  and  Science. 
Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped;  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  for  only  Is.  6d.  A Number,  as  a 
specimen,  sent  to  any  person  inclosing  three  postage  stamps 
to  the  Publisher.  v 

Now  ready,  Part  3 of  Vol.  IV.  for  September,  price  Is.  6d. 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strcet,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  71,  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May  9, 1816,  and 
contains  the  commencement  of  this  valuable  List  of  Heirs  at 
Law,  &c.,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


STUART  and  REVETT’S  ANTIQUI- 

TIES  of  ATHENS;  the  original  edition,  with  bril- 
liant impressions  of  thc  Plates.  4 vols.  imperial  folio,  whole 
bound  in  calf,  only  15/. 

TAYLOR  and  CRESY’’S  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
..ome,  fine  Plates  ; 2 vols.  in  one,  imperial  folio  ; half  calf, 
gilt,  only  1/.  4s.  (published  at  12/.) 

COT  1'ING HAM’S  Interior  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Cha- 
pel ; 27  large  and  beautiful  Plates  of  Plans,  E'evations, 
at  47 °4 s'  and  Details’  elePhant  folio,  only  13s.  (published 

NICHOLSON’S  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture, 
containing  the  Fundamental  Rules  of  the  Art,  in  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  &c.  Also  the  Geometrical  Rules  for  Shadows, 
and  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture;  218  Plates,  3 vols. 
8v°-  cloth,  only  21s.  (published  at  31.  3s.)  1841. 

HUNT'S  Examples  of  Tudor  Architecture,  adapted  to 
Morlcrn  Habitations,  with  illustrative  details;  37  Pates,  4to, 
” PPRSPPrTiwp’  2?,8'  (Published  at  21.  12s.  fid.)  1841. 

PERSPECTIVE.— Brown’s  Principles  of  Practical  Per- 
spective. or  Stenographic  Projection,  containing  Rules  for 
delineating  Architectural  Designs  on  various  surfaces,  &c. ; 
Pln?„rt\  I^P  ?te ur  ?a?  volume>  «o,  illustrated  with  50 
fSi  "S  *■•).  onlr  2,..,  scarce,  IS3S. 

. pILLiPS  f Pr‘uciplcs  of  Effect  and  Colour,  illustrated 
by  Examples,  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Student; 

fished*  2*’s8)°me  COl°Ured’  °blons  4t0’  cloth>  only  6s-  (publ 

„„Tbe  above  Works  to  be  had  at  E.  and  J.  HOWARDS 
33,  Gray  s Inn-lane,  London. 

thr,Sh„GewCn}en  /eaidi°B  in  the  country  can  have  any  of 
the  above  W orks  forwarded  to  them  on  thc  receipt  of  a 
post-office  order,  or  reference  for  payment  in  London. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  Ready,  price  4s. 

THE  BUILDERS’  FRIEND.— A concise 

and  small  Work  for  the  Pocket  Book,  shewing  the 
relative  prices  Plank,  Deals,  Battcfis,  and  Timber  bear  to 
each  other,  from  twenty  pounds  to  forty-five  pounds  the 
hundred  ; by  which  any  person  about  Building  will  easily 
discover  which  is  cheapest  for  him  to  buy.  Published  at 
the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  Y'ork-street,  Covent-garden, 
and  of  Harvey,  Bookseller,  Romford. 


HEATING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Just  Published.  Second  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged,  with 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  WARM- 
ING BUILDINGS  by  HOT  WATER;  on  Venti- 
lation and  the  various  methods  of  Distributing  Artificial 
Heat,  and  their  Effects  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiolo- 
gy. To  which  are  added  an  Inquiry  into  thc  Laws  of  Ra- 
diant and  Conducted  Heat,  the  Chemical  Constitution  of 
Coal,  and  thc  Combustion  of  Smoke.  By  CHARLES 
HOOD,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Avc-Maria-lane,  London  ; and  to 
be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 

SIR  JOHN  MACNEILL’S  TABLES. 

In  1 vol.,  8vo.,  price  1/.  11s.  6d.,  thc  second  edition,  consi- 
derably enlarged,  of 

TABLES  for  facilitating:  the  CALCULA- 
TION of  EARTH  WORK  in  thc  Cuttings  and  Em- 
bankments of  Railways,  Canals,  and  other  public  works.  By 
SIR  JOHN  MACNEILL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  professor 
of  practical  engineering,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  this  edition  the  tables  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  bases  and  slopes  required  by  the  practical 
engineer,  and,  at  the  particular  request  of  several  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  publishers  have  printed  a portion  of  the  edition 
on  salmon,  yellow,  and  cream-coloured  papers. 

Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith,  104,  Grafton-strect;  Lon- 
don, Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 


Bound  in  Roan,  Gilt  Leaves,  price  63. 

THE  ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR’S 

POCKET-BOOK  for  theYears  1847  and  1818,  re- 
modelled and  improved  on  TEMPLETON’S  ENGI- 
NEER’S POCKET  BOOK;  comprising,  besides  the  Ca- 
lendar and  Memoranda  for  the  Two  Y'eara,  requisite  Tables 
of  Tides,  &c. — The  Acts  for  the  Regulation  and  Making  of 
Railroads— Standing  Orders  for  thc  Ensuing  Sessions  of 
both  Lords  and  Commons  for  Public  Works  in  General — 
Westminster  Bridge — Prices  of  all  the  Operations  of  Rail- 
way Surveying  and  Making — Prices  of  Tools  and  Machines 
— of  Iron  and  Ironworks — Locomotive  Engines,  and  Ex- 
periments with  Trains— Strength  of  Materials  of  all  kinds— 
Masonry  and  Stone-work — Hydraulic  Experiments,  Screw 
Propellers,  and  Details  of  Her  Majesty’s  Steam  Navy,  with 
a Particular  Account  of  the  Steam  Navy  of  France— Electric 
Telegraph — Mechanical  Powers,  Mensuration,  the  various 
useful  Tables,  and  a Corrected  List,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Edited  and  Published  by  John  Weals,  59,  High  Hol- 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers'  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  thc  Pretent  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had  New  Editions,  in  Quarto,  of  the 
following  Practical  Architectural  Works. 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY',  and  CABINET  MAKING, 
Revised  by  Tredgold  ; bein?  a New  and  Complete  System 
of  Lines,  for  the  Use  of  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Principles.  6 Parts  at  5s  , or  in  boards,  30s.; 
containing  90  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  woodcut  Dia- 
grams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY',  Bricklaying,  and  Plastering  (Revised  by  Trcd- 
gold),  both  Plain  and  Ornamental ; containing  a New  and 
Complete  System  of  LINES  for  STONE  CUTTING,  for  the 
Use  of  Workmen ; the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements, 
Concrete,  &c. ; and  a description  of  the  various  Materials 
employed.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  in  boards,  30s.;  containing 
60  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICIIOLSO’S  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Treatise  on  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE:  Containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for 
Drawing  and  Executing  them  in  the  purest  style;  including 
an  Historical  Description  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by 
Artists  of  the  first-rate  talent,  including  numerous  Diagrams, 
&c.  7 Parts  at  5s.  or  in  boards,  35s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE,  Containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
Perspective  Views  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages 
and  Villas.  By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully 
engraved  on  Steel,  with  Directions  for  Building,  and  thc  es- 
timated cost  of  each  Edifice.  12  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards, 
39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  FOR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

Consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views 
and  Details,  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses, 
Gas  Works,  Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  pur- 
poses. By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  en- 
graved on  Steel.  10  Parts  at  3s.,  or  32s.  boards. 

G.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER’S  GUIDE;  Containing  a Series  of  Designs  for 
Decorating  Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  va- 
rious styles  of  Architecture.  By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROW- 
SMITH,  House  Decorator  to  Her  Majesty.  10  Parts  at  3s., 
or  in  boards,  32s. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION  ; Containing  a complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling;  in- 
cluding the  origin  of  Colour,  the  laws  of  Harmonious  Colour- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  Pigments,  Oils,  Varnishes,  &c.  By 
W.  M.  HIGGINS,  Esq.  Accompanied  by  Actual  Speci- 
mens of  Hand-brush  Graining,  or  Marbling.  10  Parts  at 
""  or  in  boards,  32s. 


Pentonrillc.in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Primer,  nt  the  Priuling-ortice 
of  II.  Cox,  Brother/,  7-1  & 75,  lirent  Uuccn-strccl,  Liiicolu's-lnn 

and  published  by  the  said  Charlk*  Wtman’m  the  office  of  “Tni 
Uuii.dk>,”  2,  York-.treel,  (.event  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint 
Paul,  Govern  Ganiiu,  ia  tkesv’d  County.— Saturday,  October  bl,  1846. 


HI?IST3ATIONS. 

Carved  Woodwork  in  Antwerp  Cathedral 531 

Side  Elevation  of  ditto  535 

Patent  Ornamental  Tiles  535 


COOTTEKTTS. 

November  and  the  “ Societies  ” — Opening  Meeting  of 
Institute  of  Architects  — Improvement  of  West- 
minster Abbey — Paper  by  Mr.  Layard  on  Important 

Discoveries  at  Nineveh  

Appendix  to  “ Annotations  on  Iron  ” 

Tower  Puddings,  Old  Churchyard,  Liverpool  . . . 

Of  what  to  do  with  the  Duke : Pedestals 

Margate  and  the  Old  Church 

Improvements  in  Scarborough 

Foreign  Intelligence  

Industry  and  Art 

Honour  to  the  Fair  Sex 

Buckingham  Palace 

Antwerp  and  its  Churches 

Patent  Ornamental  Tiles  

Facilities  and  Difficulties  of  Ventilation 

New  Churches  in  the  Country 

Decorative  Art  Society  

Notes  in  the  Provinces  

Kail  way  Jottings 

Rights  of  Artists 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes 

Correspondence. . . . / 

Miscellanea  


ADVaHTISEMENTS. 

WANTED  by  an  Artist,  a Ground-floor, 

from  12  to  20  feet  square,  suited  for  a Studio, 
where  Animals  may  be  painted  from.  A good  north  light  is 
requisite.— Direct  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  H.  J.  K.,  9, 
Barnsbury-place,  Islington. 


TO  BUICKMAKERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a person  well  acquainted 

with  every  branch  of  the  business  of  Brickmaking, 
a situation  to  superintend  the  management  of  a brick-field, 
cither  to  dig,  make,  and  burn,  or  to  find  materials  for 
making  at  per  thousand. — Address,  p.p.,  to  G.  B.,  at  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hayns’s,  Devon-lane  brickfield,  Bromley,  Middlesex. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a person  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  in  all  its  branches,  and 
who  has  filled  situations  in  all  the  above  offices,  an  engage- 
ment as  managing  or  surveying  clerk.  Is  fully  competcntin 
preparing  plans,  making  working  drawings,  measuring  work, 
taking  out  quantities,  &c. — Address  A.  B.,  1,  Child’s-place, 
Temple. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASONS. 

WANTED  by  a Young  Man,  Twenty- 

nine  Years  of  Age,  a Permanent  Situation  as  Clerk 
or  under  Foreman,  or  to  Work  at  the  Banker,  having  a 
practicable  knowledge  of  Marble  Work  in  all  its  branches, 
and  capable  of  Superintending  or  Executing  the  General 
Mason’s  Work  of  Buildings,  Measurement  of  Stone,  &c. — 
Address,  S.  E.  F.,  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


TO  CLERKS  OF  BUILDING  WORKS  AND  GENERAL 
FOREMEN. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  an  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  FOREMAN,  who  tho- 
roughly and  practically  understands  the  building  business, 
and  who  can  set  out  works,  make  out  working  drawings,  and 
superintend  workmen  of  all  branches,  though  an  experienced 
carpenter  would  be  preferred.  None  need  epply  but  most 
experienced  men,  and  of  steady  and  industrious  habits,  who 
can  produce  unexeptionablc  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
ability.  The  situation  is  a permanent  one,  in  an  old-estab- 
lished concern,  and  wages  liberal  to  a man  of  first-rate  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  the  vacancy  must  be  immediately 
filled  up.— Apply  to  Mr.  CIIAS.  WARD,  Builder,  Lincoln. 
Lincoln,  No"v.  4,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND^BUILDERS. 

AN  Intelligent  Youth  of  the  Highest  Re- 
spectability, who  has  been  Three  Years  in  an  Archi- 
tcct’s  Office,  is  anxious  to  obtain  Pracfical  Employment  in 
nny  Good  Office,  where  his  services  would  be  received  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  practice  given  him, — Address  post  paid,  to 
H.  C.,  23,  Tichbornc-street,  Piccadilly. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  engage  himself 

to  take  charge  of  a Brickfield,  or  as  Foreman  on  any 
public  or  private  works  : understands  various  branches  of 
railway  works  : can  be  well  recommended  from  his  present 
employers. — Address,  post-paid,  to  N.  S.,  office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  2,  York-strcet,  Covcnt-garden,  London. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  engage  him- 
self as  Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier,  and  Paper-hanger. 
—Apply  by  letter,  post  paid,  S.  M.,  Post-office,  Mitcham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  & c. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  is  fully  competent  to 

prepare  finished  Drawings,  tinting  Perspectives,  &c., 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  engagament  as  Assistant  in  an 
Office  where,  from  his  diligence  and  business  habits,  his 
services  might  be  found  advantageous.  High  salary  not  an 
object.  The  most  satisfactory  references  given.— Address 
to  B.  T.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  about  thirty  years  of 

age,  who  holds  high  testimonials,  and  has  had  great 
experience  in  land  and  maritime  surveying  and  protracting, 
railway  detail,  measuring  artificers’  works,  estimating  for 
contracts,  making  drawings  and  specifications,  and  all  the 
detail  of  business  in  Surveyors’  nnd  Builders’  Offices,  is 
desirous  of  a re-engagement  in  London,  in  any  capacity 
where  theoretical  knowledge,  practical  experience,  and 
general  inlormation  are  required. — Address  to  Mr.  MAN- 
FRED, 14,  New  North-street,  Red  Lion-square. 


RAILWAY  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING 

TAUGHT  in  a superior  manner  on  the 

new  system  in  one  week,  by  Messrs.  SMITH  and 
LEWIS,  civil  engineers  and  surveyors  of  extensive  practice, 
who  are  now  preparing  gentlemen  for  engineers,  surveyors, 
levellers,  draughtsmen,  &c.  Select  daily  classes  for  young 
gentlemen  from  Ten  to  Four.  Evening  Instruction  from 
Seven  to  Nine.  Private  lessons  given  to  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  pupils.  Proficiency  warranted.  Terms  very  mode- 
rate.— Apply  at  the  Institution,  4,  Harper-street,  Theo- 
bald’a-road,  Holborn,  London  ; offices  in  Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 

N.B.  Steady  and  clever  pupils  may  be  introduced  to  im- 
mediate employment  from  10/.  to  12/.  per  week. 


Decorative  art  society, 

20,  Great  Marlborough-strcet.  — The  next  General 
Meeting  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  llth  inst.,  when 
the  discussion  upon  “The  application  of  Colours  to  Manu- 
factures ” will  be  resumed.  Visitor’s  tickets  may  be  had, 
on  application  to  Mr.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Susscx-placc,  Kensington. 


FILTERED  WATER.  — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 

Erietor  of  Defouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
y which  large  quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  arc  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rotherhithe  ; Branch  Office, 
8,  Jermyn-street,  Haymarkct. 


THE  ARBOR7ETUM,  QUEEN’S  ELMS,  FULHAM 
ROAD,  OLD  BROMPTON. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. — DAVID  A. 

RAMSAY,  Nurseryman  and  Landscape  Gardener, 
begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  engaged  in 
Planting,  that  a large  portion  of  his  selected  ornamental 
Nursery  Stock  must  be  cleared  during  the  present  planting 
season,  and  is  now  selling  at  unusually  low  prices,  offering 
a rare  opportunity  to  purchasers.  The  Stock  comprises  a 
choice  assortment  of  Evergreens,  Roses,  deciduous  Shrubs 
and  Trees,  and  of  large  and  small  sizes,  Poplars,  Birch,  Ash, 
Laburnums,  and  Accasias,  from  6d.  each.  Laurels,  Box, 
Privette,  Holly,  &c.  &c.  from  4s.  and  6s.  per  dozen.  Stand 
Roses  from  18s.  per  dozen. — All  orders  carefully  packed,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out  all 
kinds  of  Ornamental  Ground  Work,  and  Plauting  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom. 


To  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  as  an  Elegant  Present  to 
a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient  Pocket  Append- 
age. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STE- 
PHENS’S PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  points 
which  never  wear  or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substi- 
tute, as  Ink  which  oxydises  and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen, 
flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same  facility  as  from  a 
Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending.  Price  15s.  It 
may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever-pointed 
Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by 
letter,  this  Pen  will  be  sefjt,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom, 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office. 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved.a  plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained fur  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1,  Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEWIS  C.  IIERSLET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


CONTRACTS. 

Guildhall,  Oct.  24,  1846. 

THE  Committee  for  Letting  the  City’s 

Lands  will  MEET  at  Guildhall,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
13th  day  of  November  next,  at  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive TENDERS  for  LETTING  on  LEASE  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  Michaelmas,  1846,  a HOUSE,  No.  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  Broad-street-buildings.  — Further  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at  the 
Office  of  Works,  Guildhall. 

THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


1,  Canning-place,  Kensington 
Oct.  21st,  1846. 

KENSINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE— TO  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for 
the  Parish  of  Kensington  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE 
to  persons  desirous  of  contracting  for  the  erection  of  the 
above  mentioned  workhouse,  that  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cation may  be  inspected,  and  all  other  particulars  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  architect,  Mr.  ALLOM,  14,  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 

Sealed  tenders  to  be  delivered,  under  cover,  to  the  clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  at  the  office,  1,  Canning-place,  Kensing- 
ton, on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  November,  1846.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. 

SAML.  CORNELL,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  & c. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messes,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only,  62,  Waterloo- 
Bridge-road. 

N.B.  Several  good  Grainers  and  Writers  wanted.  Appli- 
cations to  be  made  personally,  with  specimens,  before  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
An  Apprentice  wanted. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  Netv-road,  Fitzroy- 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  &c.  &c. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  &c.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  &c.  Roofs,  flats,  and 

verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  New-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-square. 

OT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satislac- 
tion  also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


THE  BUILDER 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following;  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


nd  olhpr  Public  and  Private  Buildings , viz.: — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

II  EAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A obpious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARS!  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  1 irge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  easing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  bum  so  long  os  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  23,  1840. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had.  I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 

I tried  two  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well,  that  I have 
introduced  them  into  All  Snint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them:  — Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation;  the  sight  of  the  fire;  the 
consumption  of  vitiated  air;  the  little  attention  requisite;  the  cleanliness  connected  with 
them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  my  friends  to  do  the 
same. 

Yours  truly. 

(Signed,  ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house-square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

Ds\r  Sir.— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  f.iithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


...  St-  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  herebv  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  wc  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’a  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  they  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN,  Verger 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle, 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  ray  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, — that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Beien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c-.  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy' s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  ray  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

***  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

mwe  they  may  ^ S^N  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 

IR°N  a?d.®BAfs  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYM  OUR- PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE . 
am  ta  s work.  Las  Fittings,  and  all  other  worl*  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
&c.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address. — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  ‘‘The  Builder.” 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

rpHE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

JL  these  Shutters  for  both  security  and  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent.)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c..  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS.— Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds. 


The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects,  Builders, 

and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

PATENTED 

IMPROVEMENTS 

in  thsabovc  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  & Co. 
115,  Old  Street, 
London. 

The  great  import-- 

ance  of  strength 

and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  tile  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel  ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  efpective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  f.kficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liar ly  suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION.  — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  nnd  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sash  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R,  HOWARD  and  Co., 
London. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

JTi-  • WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  lias  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 

Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps. 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work, 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square, 
London. 


ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

A • late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainsc.it,  elm,  beech,  oak,  ffcc. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright’s  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS, 

Q A LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 

« • £ ment  of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
p w BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
£ - planed  to  a paralled  width  and  thickness,  from  A inch 
* S to  14  inch  thick. 

5 TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
**  SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 


rpiMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

1 and  BATTENS,'  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
rinciple.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham -street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 

DOULTON  AND  WATTS , 

E-STRBET, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s-  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  bad  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 


KOTT’S  PATENT  STOVE, 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


TIIE  PATENT  having;  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  arc 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 


Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

TUB  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  «c. 


THE  PANKLIlBANdN  SSOTJ  WOKECS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  an  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  See.  The  plan  adopted  hy  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  ALSO 
CUNDY’S  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London, 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  LET,  in 

gar-squarc,  a 
Architect. — Inquire 
gar-square. 


King  William-street,  Trafal- 

i First-floor,  as  Offices  for  a Surveyor  or 
at  No.  16,  King  William-street,  Trafal- 


TO  LF.T.— To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 
Waterside  Premises. 


CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangatc,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEAllLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninetv-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Qucen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  I — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


J 1 10  LET,  a Plot  of  Ground,  suitable  for 

B the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  with  workshops  in 
the  rear— frontage  40  feet.  This  advantageous  plot,  at  a 
very  low  ground-rent,  will  complete  the  cast  side  of  Stib- 
bington-strcct  on  the  Bedford  estate.  Several  plots  for 
private  houses  or  shops  to  be  let  also.-  For  terms  apply  to 
Messrs.  PORTER  and  SON,  22,  Gloucester-street,  Quccn’s- 
square,  Bloomsbury. 

N.B.  The  original  lease  may  be  obtained  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ri-O  BE  SOLD,  a bargain,  a lot  of  useful 

! Materials,  Scaffolding,  and  Ladders. — For  cards  of 
Address,  apply  to  Tichbourne’s  Library,  56,  Paddington- 
strect,  Marylebone. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a valuable  and  improvable 

Freehold  Estate,  comprising  Houses  and  Building 
Land,  distance  60  miles  from  London,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  important  market-town,  presenting  a most  eligible 
opportunity  to  any  Builder  or  Speculator,  by  improving  the 
premises,  "to  realize  considerable  profit.  An  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  Vendor  for  three-fourths  of  the  pur- 
chasc-money  to  remnin  on  mortgage,  and  for  further  ad- 
vances to  be  made  for  improvements  and  building  opera- 
tions, if  required.  Railway  conveyance  at  present  within 
ten  miles,  and  a branch  railway  now  in  course  of  construction, 
which  will  shortly  be  completed  to  enter  the  town.  Plans 
may  be  inspected,  and  full  particulars  obtained,  by  applying 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Five  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
COOPER,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  1,  Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-Inn. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY,  TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD,  pur- 
suant to  Orders  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
in  a certain  cause  of  “ Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismore,” 
with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee- 
house, Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1846,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  One  in  the  afternoon, 
a Piece  of  Building  Ground,  consisting  of  2 acres  2 perches, 
part  of  a piece  of  ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak,  and 
five  acre  fields,  situate  betweep  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, forming  part  of  the  property  sold  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cause  on  the  /th  day  of  July  last,  and  adjoining  the 
land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also  a rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  1 00/.  per  annum  from  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
situate  in  the  Hampstead-road. — Particulars  and  Conditions 
of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s  Chambers,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
GRANT,  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  13,  King’s-road,  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  of  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and  LIGHT- 
FOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Leicester-square. 

WALKER,  GRANT,  & CO.,  King’s-road,  Grays  Inn. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

WAND  C.  PUGH  are  instructed  to 

• SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY  next, 
the  12th  inst.,  at  One,  at  a warehouse  at  the  entrance  of 
Great  Hover-street,  near  St.  George’s  Church,  Southwark, 
to  which  place  they  have  been  removed  for  the  convenience 
of  sale, — thirty  handsome  statuary,  dove  and  veined  Marble 
Chimney-pieces,  classically  designed,  well  finished,  and  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  modern  houses. 

May  be  viewed  the  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at 
the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  Lisson-grecn  ; the  York  and  Albany, 
Camden- town;  the  Angel,  Islington;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. Milc-end-gate  : the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington  ; 
and  of  W.  and  C.  PUGH,  No.  6,  Blackman-strect,  South- 
wark. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

MIL  BRAY,  Jun.,  has  instructions  to 
remove  for  peremptory  sale  to  his  rooms,  259,  High 
Holborn.  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  1 lth,  at  TWELVE, 
an  entire  new  stock,  comprising  upwards  of  3,700  pieces  of 
PAPER-HANGINGS,  o!  excellent  workmanship  and  modern 
design,  including  drawing,  dining,  parlour,  bed-room,  stair- 
case, and  other  papers,  in  rich  crimson  flocks,  embossed 
satins,  Morpeth,  Elizabethan,  scagliola,  and  other  marbles. 
Mr.  15.,  jun.,  particularly  invites  the  attention  of  builders 
and  others  to  the  sale,  as  being  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
The  stock  is  lotted  to  suit  the  trade  and  private  buyers. — 
May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  and  morning  of  sale,  and  cata- 
logues had  at  the  rooms. 

N.B.— au°  three  excellent  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 


PAPER  HANGINGS  FOR  SALE. — 

1,000  Pieces  of  Paper  Hangings  in  various  quantities 
of  20  to  50  pieces  of  each  sort,  to  be  Sold  a great  bargain  in 
One  Lot  or  Separately. — Apply  to  Mr.  CHATER,  45,  Tot- 
tenham-court-road. 


French  paper-hangings.  — in 

consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  French  Paper- 
hangings,  J.  T.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  New  Oxford-street, 
have  copied  the  French  designs,  and  are  now  selling  them  in 
every  respect  equal,  at  the  same  price  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser. 


GAS  LIGHTING. — Churches,  Factories, 

Railway-stations,  Offices,  Ac.,  & c.,  fitted  up  for 
Gas  with  the  very  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Every 
description  of  Gas-lamp  Furniture  Manufactured  on  the  Pre- 
mises. Estimates  given,  and  Suitable  Patterns,  or  Drawings 
submitted. 

JOHNSON,  Brothers,  Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturers  and 
Gas  Fitters,  9,  Cursetor-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

GAS  LAMPS,  GAS  BRACKETS,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully nnnouncc  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul's. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 
AND  CURB  FOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimn°y- 
pot  yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  arc  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson- 
street,  Greenwich. — The  Trade  supplied,  and  also 
licences  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On  Monday  last  was  published, 

A MANUAL  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.  With  a full  ac- 
count of  Monumental  Brasses  and  Ecclesiastical  Costume. 
Foolscap  8vo.,  with  "0  Illustrations,  6s.  6d. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Patemoster-row. 

Now  Ready,  price  4s. 

THE  BUILDERS’  FRIEND.— A concise 

and  small  Work  for  the  Pocket  Book,  shewing  the 
relative  prices  Plank,  Deals,  Battens,  and  Timber  bear  to 
each  other,  from  twenty  pounds  to  forty-five  pounds  the 
hundred  ; by  which  any  person  about  Building  will  easily 
discover  which  is  cheapest  for  him  to  buy.  Published  at 
the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden, 
and  of  Harvey,  Bookseller,  Romford. 

For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engraviogs  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London;  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Patemoster-row; 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


Bound  in  Roan,  Gilt  Leaves,  price  6s. 

THE  ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR’S 

POCKET-BOOK  for  theYears  1847  and  1848,  re- 
modelled and  improved  on  TEMPLETON’S  ENGI- 
NEER’S POCKET  BOOK;  comprising,  besides  the  Ca- 
lendar and  Memoranda  for  the  Two  Years,  requisite  Tables 
ofTides,  &c.— The  Acts  for  the  Regulation  and  Making  of 
Railroads— Standing  Orders  for  the  Ensuing  Sessions  of 
both  Lords  and  Commons  for  Public  Works  in  General — 
Westminster  Bridge— Prices  of  all  the  Operations  of  Rail- 
way Surveying  and  Making — Prices  of  Tools  and  Machines 
— of  Iron  and  Iron  Works — Locomotive  Engines,  and  Ex- 
periments with  Trains — Strength  of  Materials  of  all  kinds — 
Masonry  and  Stone-work — Hydraulic  Experiments,  Screw 
Propellers,  and  Details  of  Her  Majesty’s  Steam  Navy,  with 
a Particular  Account  of  the  Steam  Navy  of  France — Electric 
Telegraph — Mechanical  Powers,  Mensuration,  the  various 
useful  Tables,  and  a Corrected  List,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Edited  and  Published  by  John  Weale,  59,  High  Hol- 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEATER, 

125,  Aldersgate-strcct,  City 
Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s 
Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
proof book-safes  and  chests ; 
wrought -iron  fire-proof 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes  ; fire-proof 
plate-chests,  & c.,  &c.,  all  secured  by  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent . under  any  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


The  chronometric  governor, 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge-yard- 
chambers,  Bucklcrsbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  corn, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instanlaneou*  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  corn  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  to  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“ This  is  a truly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
other  surveying.  * * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 

that  this  work  will  be  a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the 
student.” — The  Builder. 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

“ From  the  very  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
arc  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
surveying  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
formula  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  not  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference.” — Mining  Journal. 

London:  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally,  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS, 
which  are  prepared  perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety 
of  shade,  and  possess  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  highly 
finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street, 
London,  and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Book- 
sellers and  Stationers  in  Town  and'Country. 


WILKINS’S  “ SILENT  ” WATER- 

CLOSET.— Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  above  “ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are, 
that  it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  tiie  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  •'  Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  scat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed- room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gowcr-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


ami  published  by  the  said  Cuahlbs  Wyman,  at  the  oil 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Corent  Carden,  in  the  I’ai 
Paul,  Coreut  Card  in,  in  the  sa'd  County.— Saturday,  I 

1848. 
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AX>  VER.TISSIVXEIirTS. 


W 

West  Strand. 


ANTED,  a Few  Lots  of  Sound  Horse 

and  Sweet  Chesnut  TIMBER.  — Apply  at  4 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Youno;  Man  accustomed 

to  the  usual  professional  duties,  a situation  in 
Architect’s  Office. — Address  R.  S.,  office  of  “The  Builder 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

WANTED,  by  an  old-established  Building; 

Firm  at  Limeliouse,  a respectable  and  well-edu- 
cated Youth  as  an  out-door  Apprentice.  Premium  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.— Address  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Caswell’s,  3,  York- 
terrace,  Commercial-road. 

WANTED,  as  Painter,  Plumber,  and 

Glazier,  as  a constant  hand  at  the  West  End. 
He  must  bo  a good  Tradesman  in  the  three  Branches, 
middle  aged,  and  particularly  sober.— Apply  by  letter,  S.  J., 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 

TO  DECORATORS,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  by  a Young;  Man  Conversant 

in  the  different  Styles  of  Decorative  Art,  a Situa- 
tion as  Decorative  Painter,  or  as  Pattern  Drawer  to  a Paper 
or  Carpet  Manufactory.  Specimens  of  ability  will  be  shewn. 
— Address,  prepaid,  to  G.  L.,  Cheyne-cottage,  Chelsea. 

WANTED  to  place  as  an  In-door  Ap- 
prentice to  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  an  Active  In- 
telligent Youth,  about  Fifteen  Years  of  Age,  where  he  will 
be  taught  his  business  thoroughly,  and  where  due  attention 
will  be  paid  to  his  morals  ; he  is  of  respectable  connections, 
but  a small  premium  only  can  be  given.— Address,  Z.  P.,  nt 
the  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

CLERK  AND  FOREMAN. 

WANTED  at  a Wharf  an  Active  Man 

between  Thirty  and  Forty  Years  of  Age,  of  General 
Good  Character  and  Enterprizing  Habits,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Respectable  Building  Houses ; must  under- 
stand Plain  Book-keeping,  Staking,  and  Squaring  of  Dimen- 
sions, and  stating  present  occupation,  Sec.,  Sec. — Address, 
to  A.  M.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

TO  OWNERS  OF  MARBLE  WORKS,  BUILDERS, 
MARBLE,  AND  STONE  MASONS,  Sec. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining;  a 

Situation  ns  Manager  of  a Marble  Works.  He  is  a 
practical  man  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business ; understands  Designing,  Drawing, 
Modelling,  Carving,  Letter-cutting,  Book-keeping,  See., 
and  could  also  undertake  the  management  of  a stone  busi- 
ness if  connected  with  the  Marble  Works.  He  can  make 
Estimates  for  Marble  and  Stone-work  in  all  its  branches, 
aud  has  some  knowledge  of  Estimating  for  Railway  Con- 
tracts. The  highest  Testimonials  as  to  Character,  Sec.,  can 
be  given.— Address,  C,  I.  M.,  office  of  “The  Builder,” 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GLAZIERS. 

A STEADY,  Active  Young;  Man  from  the 

Country,  wishes  to  engage  with  some  Firm  for 
Twelve  Months,  where  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ini- 

Erovc  himself  in  the  former  branch  ; reasonable  wages  will 
e accepted.— Address  T.  C.,  at  Mr.  Hall’s,  3,  Little  Comp- 
street,  Soho.  Good  references  as  to  character  can  he 


given 


TO  ENGINEERS.  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  by  trade  a 

Carpenter,  accustomed  to  the  General  Building 
business,  making  Working  Drawings,  Estimates,  and 
Squaring  Quantities,  and  is  also  a good  field  Surveyor,  of 
many  years’ experience,  is  desirous  of  Employment,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Railway  work  preferred.  Salary  mo- 
derate.—Address,  A.  B.,  15,  New-street,  Golden  -square. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

C2,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  & BRICK  MAKERS 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares. 
Market  Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure. 
BRICKMAKKRS’  PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron, 
HYDRAULIC  LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells 
of  any  depth.  SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to 
12-inch  bore,  kept  for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER,  83,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


ZINC  WORKS,  15,  New- road,  Filzroy- 

square,  London.— W.  STAMPER,  Manufacturer  of 
Ornamental  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Window  Sashes, 
Sky-lights,  Fan-lights,  Flower  Cases,  See.  Sec. 

Zinc  sash-bar  mouldings,  bell-wire  rope,  &c.  Sec.  Per- 
forated zinc  for  safes,  ventilators,  &c.  Sec.  Roofs,  flats,  and 
verandahs,  covered  on  the  newest  principle.  Manufacturer 
of  the  improved  Sliding  Glass  Pane  Ventilator.  — ZINC 
WORKS,  15,  Ncw-road,  opposite  Fitzroy-squarc. 


French  paper-hangings.  — in 

consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  French  Paper- 
hangings,  J.  T.  MERRICK  and  Co.,  New  Oxford-street, 
have  copied  the  French  designs,  and  are  now  selling  them  in 
every  respect  equal,  at  the  same  price  as  they  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and 
carriage  to  the  purchaser. 


RGOODLAD  and  Co.,  Paper-hanping 

o Manufacturers,  1,  Soutliampton-strect,  two  doors 
from  the  Strand,  London.  R.  G.  and  Co.  beg  respectfully 
to  express  their  thanks  for  past  favours,  and  tolicit  their 
friends,  and  the  Trade  generally,  to  inspect  their  extensive 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Patterns,  which  they  can  vouch 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  either  as  regards 
extent  of  stock,  variety,  or  moderate  charges.  A liberal 
allowance  to  Builders  and  the  Trade.  For  cash  only. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

3,500  PIECES  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

MR.  II.  BIERS  has  received  directions  to 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
18th  of  November,  at  Webster’s  Rooms,  Market-street, 
Paddington,  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  precisely,  a very  valuable 
Stock,  comprising  Rich  Flocks,  Satins,  Library,  and  Bed- 
rooms ; also  Staircase  in  Gothic,  Marbles,  and  Granite.— 
Catalogues  arc  preparing,  and  when  ready  will  he  sent,  post- 
free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  application  to  Mr. 
BIERS,  Poland  House,  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 

The  above  will  be  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade,  Builders,  and 
private  purchasers. 


OAK,  ELM,  ASH,  AND  BEACH  TIMBER. 
WHIPSNADE,  near  Market-street,  Bedfordshire,  28  miles 
from  London  and  8 miles  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
at  Boxmoor. 

Messrs,  mellor  and  Hudson  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Hill  Farm,  Whipsnade 
Green,  on  TUESDAY.  November  24th,  1846,  at  Twelve 
o’clock,  the  valuable  TIMBER  on  the  above  estate,  comprising 
about  150  Elm  Trees  of  large  dimensions,  300  large  Oaks,  200 
Ash,  and  250  Beech  Trees,  with  the  top,  lop,  and  hark.  The 
Timber  is  numbered,  and  may  be  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  PRATT,  steward  on  the  above  farm.  10/.  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  as  a deposit,  and  approved  bills  at  six  months 
for  the  Elm,  Beech,  and  Asb,  and  at  nine  months  for  the 

Oak.  The  company  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Chequers, 

Whipsnade.  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Hill  Farm  ; at 
Garrawav’s  Coffee-house,  Change  Alley,  London  ; of  Mr. 
JOHN  MELLOR,  Auctioneer  anil  Land  Agent,  Dunstable, 
Beds,  and  of  Mr.  GEORGE  HUDSON,  Surveyor  and 
Auctioneer,  Woolwich,  Kent. 


CONTRACT. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster 
and  part  of  Middlesex,  will  he  ready  at  the  Court 
House.  No.  1,  Grcek-strcet,  Soho-sqnare,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
20th  of  November,  1946,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  covering 
in  the  open  water-course  between  the  Uxbridge-road  at 
Baygwatcr,  and  the  Serpentine-river  in  Kensington-gardcns. 
Plans  of  the  above  works  may  be  inspected,  and  specifica- 
tions, forms  of  tender,  and  other  particulars  obtained  at  this 
office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  Parties 
offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  half-past  Two  o’clock  pre- 
cisely, on  the  20th  day  of  November,  with  sealed  Tenders, 
marked  on  the  outside  “ Tender  for  Works.”  Each  tender 
must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  form  prescribed.  The  Court 
docs  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers’  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square  , 

13th  November,  184  6. 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich. — Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagnc  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived hy,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor.  80,  Cbeapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


Architects  and  surveyors  win 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarbleCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  nttended  to. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bc^s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  nnd  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  bbw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimncy-picces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally.  


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepdtatthc  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Depot  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington.  . • 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Pamswick  Stone  in  Block. 


Decorations  in  wood.— The  un- 
rivalled perfection  at  length  attained  hy  the  patent 
process  of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment— thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture.  . _ 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranelagh-road,  Thames-bank. 


THE  BUILDER, 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, mav  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  1 lie 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co„  Wor- 
cester. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  ami  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price.  . 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, dabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  & c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile  ma- 
chine COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman.)  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Tile 
Machine,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns  for  drying 
and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving  of  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected,  and  all 
the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage.  The 
Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  lie  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary.  193a,  Piccadilly,  London.— Agents  wanted. 


CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangatc,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  LET,  an  excellent  Plumber’s,  Painter’s, 
and  Glazier’s  business,  situate  in  the  best  part  of  the 
High-street,  Gravesend,  and  which  has  been  established 
nearly  forty  years.— For  particulars  apply,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  E.  L.  ML'NNS,  No.  4,  High-street, 
Gravesend. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Seven-acre  Field  of  supe- 
rior CLAY,  at  Bell-green,  Sydenham,  about  a mile 
from  Forest-hill  aud  Sydenham  Stitions  on  t lie  Croydon 
Railway.— To  view,  apply  to  .Air.  DALE,  at  Bell-green  ; for 
particulars,  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  M.,  Mr.  Pigott’s, 
3,  Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


HIGHBURY-GROVE,  HIGHBURY— BUILDING 
LAND. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Valuable  Piece  of  Build- 
ing Land,  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Highbury- grove, 
being  the  most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with  beautiful 
Pleasure  Grounds  in  the  rear  thereof,  for  the  erection  of  a 
villa  residence.  5001.  will  be  advanced  (if  required)  as  the 
works  progress.  Term  99  years  from  29th  September.  1844. 
Ground  rent,  12/.  12s.— Particulars  may  he  had  of  Messrs. 
OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  solicitors,  23.  Old  Jewry,  and 
of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  5,  Higbbury-grove,  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Building  ground  to  be  let, 

on  a LEASE  direct  from  the  Freeholder,  situate  in 
the  most  desirable  and  respectable  part  of  Camden-town, 
for  the  term  of  Ninety-seven  Years.  Frontage  in  a spacious 
main  road,  depth  140  f^et.  This  plot  of  ground  is  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a fine  view  of  all  the  beautiful  sur- 
rounding country,  and  within  a 6d.  ride  of  the  bank  and 
west-end.  Omnibusses  run  every  ten  minutes. — For  par- 
ticulars and  inspection  of  the  plans  apply  to  Mr.  J. 
PETTEPHER,  2,  Rochester-road , Camdcn-town  Villas, 
Camdcn-town. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  1 ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  1 — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq.,  11.  Rcgent’s-villas,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  on  Building1 

Leases,  two  acres  of  Land,  in  the  most  healthful  and 
beautiful  portion  of  the  Thames.— Apply  to  A.  TRIMEN, 
Esq.,  9>  Adam-street,  Ade|phi. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY,  TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD,  pur- 
suant to  Orders  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
in  a certain  cause  of  “ Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismore,” 
with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Grav's  Inn  Coffee- 
house,  Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1816,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  One  in  the  afternoon, 
a Piece  of  Building  Ground,  consisting  of  2 acres  2 perches, 
part  of  a piece  of  ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak,  and 
five  acre  fields,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, forming  part  of  the  property  sold  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cause  on  the  7th  day  of  July  last,  and  adjoining  the 
land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also  a rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  100/.  per  annum  from  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
situate  in  the  Hampstcad-road.— Particulars  and  Conditions 
of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s  Chambers,  S<mth- 
ampton-buildings,  Chanccry-lane ; of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
GRANT,  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  13,  King’s-road,  Gray’s  Inn 
““  °f  S1*?5-”’  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and  LIGHT- 
FOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Leiccster-square. 

WALKER,  GRANT,  & CO.,  King’s-road,  Grays  Inn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Now  Ready,  price  4s. 

THE  BUILDERS’  FRIEND.— A concise 

and  small  Work  for  the  Pocket  Book,  shewing  the 
relative  prices  Plank,  Deals,  Battens,  and  Timber  bear  to 
each  other,  from  twenty  pounds  to  forty-five  pounds  the 
hundred  ; by  which  any  person  about  Building  will  easily 
discover  which  is  cheapest  for  him  to  buy.  Published  at 
the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden, 
and  of  Harvey,  Bookseller,  Romford. 

Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“ This  is  a truly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
other  surveying.  * * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  work  will  be  a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the 
student.” — The  Builder. 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

“ From  the  very  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
are  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
surveying  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner’,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
formulae  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  nut  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference.” — Mining  Journal. 

London:  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

Literary  Journal  in  Europe.— The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are: — 

Journal  of  English  Literature.  Journal  of  Science,  Inven- 
Journal  of  French  Literature. 

Journal  of  German  Literature. 

Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 

Journal  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Journal  of  American  Litera- 


The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  the  Drama. 


i,  &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 

Journal  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy- , . 

Original  Contributions. 

Booksellers’  Circular. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Heirs  at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 
wanted. 

Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
terature, Art,  and  Science. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped;  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  lor  only  Is.  fid.  A Number,  as  a 
specimen,  sent  to  any  person  inclosing  three  postage  stamps 
to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  Part  3 of  Vol.  IV.  for  September,  price  Is.  6d. 

Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  7L  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May  9, 1846,  and 
contaius  the  commencement  of  this  valuable  List  of  Heirs  at 
Law,  Stc.l  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


For  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Prerent  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  measuring  surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  by  T.  Kelly,  Patemoster-row ; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 

Of  whom  may  he  had  New  Editions,  in  Quarto,  of  the 
following  Practical  Architectural  Works. 

1.  PETIill  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING, 
Revised  by  Tredgold  ; bein?  a New  and  Complete  System 
of  Lines,  for  the  Use  of  Workmen  ; founded  on  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical  Principles.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  inboards,  30s.; 
containing  90  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous  woodcut  Dia- 
grams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASCNRY,  Bricklaying,  and  Plastering  (Revised  by  Tred- 
goldj,  both  Plain  and  Ornamental ; containing  a New  and 
Complete  System  of  LINES  for  STONE  CUTTING,  for  the 
Use  of  Workmen ; the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements, 
Concrete,  &c.  ; and  a description  of  the  various  Materials 
employed.  6 Parts  at  5s.,  or  in  boards,  30s.;  containing 
60  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSO’S  Theoreti- 
cal and  Practical  Treatise  on  THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE:  Containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for 
Drawing  and  Executing  them  in  the  purest  style;  including 
an  Historical  Description  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by 
Artists  of  the  first-rate  talent,  including  numerous  Diagrams, 
&c.  7 Parts  at  5s.  or  in  boards,  35s. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE,  Containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 
Perspective  Views  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages 
and  Villas.  By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully 
engraved  on  Steel,  with  Directions  for  Building,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  each  Edifice.  12  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards, 
39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  FOR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

Consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views 
and  Details,  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses, 
Gas  Works,  Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  pur- 
poses. By  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Architect.  Beautifully  en- 
graved on  Steel.  10  Parts  at  3s.,  or  32s.  boards. 

0.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER’S  GUIDE;  Containing  a Series  of  Designs  for 
Decorating  Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  va- 
rious styles  of  Architecture.  By  H.  W.  and  A.  ARROW- 
SMITH,  House  Decorator  to  Her  Majesty.  10  Parts  at  3s., 
or  in  boards,  32s. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 
TOR’S COMPANION;  Containing  a complete  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling  ; in- 
cluding the  origin  of  Colour,  the  laws  of  Harmonious  Colour- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  Pigments,  Oils,  Varnishes,  &c.  By 
W.  M.  HIGGINS,  Esq.  Accompanied  by  Actual  Speci- 
mens of  Hand-brush  Graining,  or  Marbling.  10  Parts  at 
3s.,  or  iD  boards,  32s. 


Bound  in  Roan,  Gilt  Leaves,  price  6s. 

THE  ENGINEER  and  CONTRACTOR’S 

POCKET-BOOK  for  theYears  1S47  and  1848,  re- 
modelled and  improved  on  TEMPLETON’S  ENGI- 
NEER’S POCKET  BOOK;  comprising,  besides  the  Ca- 
lendar and  Memoranda  for  the  Two  Years,  requisite  Tables 
ofTides,  &c. — The  Acts  for  the  Regulation  and  Making  of 
Railroads — Standing  Orders  for  the  Ensuing  Sessions  of 
both  Lords  and  Commons  for  Public  Works  in  General — 
Westminster  Bridge — Prices  of  all  the  Operations  of  Rail- 
way Surveying  and  Making — Prices  of  Tools  and  Machines 
— of  Iron  and  Iron  Works — Locomotive  Engines,  and  Ex- 
periments with  Trains — Strength  of  Materials  of  all  kinds — 
Masonry  and  Slone-work — Hydraulic  Experiments,  Screw 
Propellers,  and  Details  of  Her  Majesty’s  Steam  Navy,  with 
a Particular  Account  of  the  Steam  Navy  of  France — Electric 
Telegraph — Mechanical  Powers,  Mensuration,  the  various 
useful  Tables,  and  a Corrected  List,  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Edited  and  Published  by  John  Weale,  59,  High  Hol- 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J-  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

“ Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depflt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — * 

In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19i  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
nd  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2 4 inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19J,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


The  chronome  i’ric  governor, 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge-yard- 
chambers,  Bucklersbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  corn, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  w ithout  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  com  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  ij 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 

the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


4d. 


6d. 


lOd. 


7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stores. 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  fid.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  lgfi,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough- 
Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

6 1.  61.  15s.  61.  6s.  6/.  IDs.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do, 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


LEA’S  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION 

BOLT,  combining  Cheapness,  Facility  of  Action,  and 
Security;  adapted  for  the  Strongest  Folding-doors  as  well 
is  the  most  Elegant  Cbeffoneer. 

Agent,  E.  PARKS,  140,  Fleet-street. 

Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

6d.  7>1.  8d.  Is.  is.  6d.  2s.  3d. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 


Every  description  of  Ironmongery  equally  low. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

founders,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRUltY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-street. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

RCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 


for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  7lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel. pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  9oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row, New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


FILTERED  WATER.  — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Defouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
by  which  large  quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  1 00  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rotherhithc  ; Branch  Office, 
8,  Jermyn-street,  Haymarket. 


C 'I HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

J Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  17$  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vepetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars ; Drucc’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 


CAUT  ION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  anil  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  thepositive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced:— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  uot  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations! 


TEMPLETON’S  IRON  GAUNTLET. 

TO  all  who  use  the  Hammer  and  Chisel,  as 

Sculptors,  Masons,  Wood-carvers,  Engravers,  for 
clean  and  finished  cuttingin  marble  or  stone,  use  TEMPLE- 
TON’S IRON  GAUNTLET,  now  used  by  some  of  the  best 
artists  and  tradesmen  in  London.  Price  Three  Shillings. — 
Apply  to  R.  TEMPLETON,  16,  Wellesley-street,  Seymour- 
street,  Euston-square. 

Carved-work,  in  Stone  or  Marble,  contracted  for. 


Albion  plate  glass  company. 

— The  entire  remission  of  the  Duty  has  created  a 
demand  for  Plate  Glass  far  beyond  the  present  power  of 
supply.  The  vicinity  of  London  affords  peculiar  advantages 
in  this  manufacture;  and  several  valuable  improvements 
(some  of  which  will  be  patented),  are  yet  to  be  developed. 
To  carry  out  which,  by  practical  men,  in  a judicious  and 
comprehensive  manner,  this  Company  is  formed  under  most 
respectable  and  scientific  auspices  ; and  it  will,  by  manufac- 
turing a superior  article,  undoubtedly  secure  to  itself  a large 
and  profitable  portion  of  this  important  and  vnstly  increasing 
branch  of  Trade.  A considerable  amount  of  the  capital  is 
already  subscribed,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  invest- 
ment will  be  apportioned  amongst  bona  fide  and  reponsible 
parties  only,  who  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  pro  tem.,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  No.  4,  Railway-place,  Fen- 
church-strect,  where  any  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. HENRY  HOWARD,  Secretary  pro.  tem. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial;  and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  I,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

TO  THE  PLATE  U LASS  TRADE'. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “ Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trad#  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 

IN  DOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot: — 

by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 
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14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches 

18  table  caeh  40s. 


18 


Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality.  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  nnd  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4$d.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-strcet,  Without,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street. 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square. Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  thecountry. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 
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JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best  manner  ; French  Polished,  and 
carefully  Packed  for  the  Country. — A full  list  of  prices 
forwarded  by  return  of  post  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLAGE,  HOT  AIR, 


VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


fj 
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a n a h Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  A A A d)  through 
which  the  air  pastes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C Thedircciiontlicsmokcand  vitiated  air  takes  niter  it  has  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators.  .... 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


This  STOVrE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  oilier  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.:  — 

HEAT  liy  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

HKAT  by  CONDUCTION. — A dopious  and  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  Urge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  tloor.  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  II  EATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.—' This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  llie  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1840. 

Sin, — Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had.  I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 

I tried  two  in  my  .temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  well,  that  I have 
introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  : — Exemption  of  effluvia  ; the 
emission  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect • system  of  ventilation;  the  sight  of  the  fire;  the 
consumption  of  Titiated  air;  the  little  attention  requisite;  the  cleanliness  connected  with 
them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a stove,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent,  and  recommend  my  friends  to  do  the 
same.’— Yours  truly, 

(Signed,  ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumhcnt  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  1/.  1840. 

Dear  Sir— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  bad 
ventilation,  is  now  most  agreeably  wanned  and  v eil  ventilated.  I shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certaiuly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends, 

I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JN.  WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


St.  Thomas’s,  CharteT-house. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereb-  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winteri  we  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house,  although  we  had  three 
large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  ca-h  day  they  were  lit. 
The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  tlic  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zea'ous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy’s  Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  thev  impart  to  the  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventilation.  WILLIAM  BUSHMAN  Verger 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle? 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
bc’dcsired  ; and  I cau  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure, — that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  1 was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GAR11ATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomv),  M.A.,  F.It.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1840. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O'BRIEN. 

*,*  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley.  ' 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  ray  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f'eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 


MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION,  and  where  also  may  be  seen  an  ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS.  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
Ac.  Ac.  ARCHITECTS  and  RUILDKRS  supplied  with  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  at  Messrs.  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUAIIE. 
Smith's  Work.  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


\Vtman,  of  49,  Cumming-s 
i-in-the-FIelds.  in  the  ».uuc  County:  and 
Ad  County.— Saturday,  November  J4,  131 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a competent  Person  to  super- 
intend the  Works  in  the  restoration  of  a Gothic 
Building,  in  the  West  of  England.  He  must  be  able  to 
prepare  Drawings  under  the  direction  of  the  Architect. — 
Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  stating  qualifications,  terms,  and 
previous  employment  (with  references),  to  A.  A.  A.,  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  to  the 

CARPENTERING  BUSINESS,  a Youth,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  whose  father  is  dead,  and  who  has  been  at 
the  trade  five  years. — For  further  particulars  apply,  post- 
paid, to  W.  P.,  Post-office,  Oxford. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady,  respectable,  expe- 
rienced Staircase  Hand,  work  to  take  by  piece, 
either  stairs  or  handrails  ; also  understands  general  work. 
The  most  satisfactory  reference  will  be  given  for  ability,  and 
no  objection  to  town  or  country.  — Address  A.  Z.,  office  of 
11  The  Builder.” 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTS  a Situation  as  Joiner’s  Shop 

Foreman,  a person  who  has  been  in  a similar 
situation,  at  Mr.  T.  Cubitt’s,  Thames  Bank,  for  the  last 
Seven  Years;  no  objection  to  Superintend  Saw  Mills,  &c. — 
Direct  to  S.  LAST,  21,  Besboro-place,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Person  acquainted  with  the 

routine  of  a Builder’s  Office,  and  used  to  early 
hours  : one  writing  an  expeditious  hand,  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  will  be  preferred.  All  applica- 
tions to  state  the  writer’s  age,  where  last  employed,  and 
amount  of  salary  required. — Address  to  A.  Z.,  Messrs. 
Brownings  and  Co.,  Waterloo-bridge  Wharf. 


TRAVELLER  WANTED. 

WANTED,  as  a TOWN  TRAVELLER, 

in  a business  connected  with  Building,  an  active 
Young  Man  of  good  addreas  and  sober  habits,  having  some 
connection  among  respectable  builders.  Remuneration, 
100/.  per  annum,  and  a commission  arrangement.  Security 
to  the  extent  of  200/.  required,  as  also  unquestionable  refer- 
ences,— Address,  C.  N.  and  Co.,  Post-office,  Norton  Folgate. 


WANTED,  by  a House  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  Timber  Trade,  a Young  Man  as  a 
Traveller.  He  must  be  possessed  of  active  habits,  a good 
address,  and  a competent  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
will  also  be  required  to  produce  first-rate  testimonials  as  to 
character,  and  to  find  security  for  a certain  amount.  He  will 
be  required  to  enter  on  his  engagement  in  December  or 
January. — Address  to  A.  B.,  2,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishops- 
gate-street. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Employment  wanted  by  a highly 

respectable  person,  fully  competent  to  keep  accounts, 
conduct  correspondence,  &c.,  either  for  a permanency,  for 
part  of  the  day  only,  to  make  up  the  books,  or  otherwise. — 
Address  K.  Z.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  J2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDING  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  the  routine 

of  an  Architect’s  Office,  wishes  for  an  engagement. 
He  can  copy  accurately  and  expeditiously,  can  be  well  re- 
commended, and  requires  but  a small  salary. — Apply,  C.  D., 
office  of  “The  Builder.” — 18th  November,  1816, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  Architect  has  a vacancy  for  an  experi- 
enced gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age. — Apply 
by  letter,  stating  terms  and  abilities,  to  ALPHA,  1,  Bel- 
mont, Bath. 


THE  Advertiser,  who  is  acquainted  with 

the  routine  of  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s  office,  offers 
his  services  as  an  equivalent  for  his  receiving  further  experi- 
ence.— Address,  post-paid,  to  H.,  85,  Goswell-street-road. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS, 
BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A STEADY,  active  Younf;  Man  is  desirous 
of  an  Engagement  as  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier. 
Any  party  in  want  of  a Practical  Man  will  find  a commu- 
nication prove  satisfactory.  No  objection  to  the  Country, 
and  references  can  be  given  to  parties  in  town. — Address, 
T.  S.,  46,  Ncwman-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

ANY  Gentleman  of  good  Practice  and 

Respectability  in  the  united  professions,  may  hear 
of  a Young  Gentleman  as  an  articled  pupil  for  a term  of 
Four  Years.  He  has  received  a good  education,  understands 
Duodecimals,  and  possesses  some  knowledge  of  Architectu- 
ral Drawing. — Address  free,  stating  particulars  and  terms, 
to  W.  C.,  03,  Wcstboume-grove,  Bayswater. 

N.B.  Respectable  References  given  and  required. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS,  a large  quantity  of  Floor 
Boards,  capital  double-purchase  Iron  Crab,  and  a large 
assortment  of  Materials  of  all  descriptions. 

MR.  KING  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

on  MONDAY  next,  Nov.  23rd,  at  One,  on 
Premises,  Dunstan-road,  adjoining  the  Canal  Bridge,  Kings- 
land-road,  the  following  materials  : a large  quantity  of  tim- 
ber, in  joists,  rafters,  nnd  plates  ; prime  yellow  floor  boards, 
doors,  partitions,  wainscot ; 20  pairs  sashes  and  frames ; 
tiles  and  firewood. — May  be  viewed  any  time  previous,  and 
Catalogues  had. 


3,500  PIECES  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

MR.  H.  BIERS  has  received  directions  to 
SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
25th  of  November,  at  Webster’s  Rooms,  Market-street, 
Paddington,  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  precisely,  a very  valuable 
Stock,  comprising  Rich  Flocks,  Satins,  Library,  and  Bed- 
rooms ; also  Staircase  in  Gothic,  Marbles,  and  Granite. — 
Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  when  ready  will  be  sent,  post- 
free,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  application  to  Mr. 
BIERS,  Poland  House,  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 

The  above  will  be  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade,  Builders,  and 
private  purchasers. — Approved  bills  at  three  months. 


BOGNOR,  SUSSEX. 

TWO  PLOTS  of  valuable  Freehold  Meadow 

Land,  well  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
several  plots  of  Building  Ground,  aud  Ten  Freehold  Cot- 
tages and  Gardens,  all  most  eligibly  situate  in  this  most 
flourishing  and  improving  watering  place,  will  be  offered  for 
SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Claremont  Hotel,  Bognor,  on 
FRIDAY,  November  27th,  1846,  at  Three  o’clock,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Mortgagees,  in  lots.  Printed  particulars  and 
conditions  of  sale  may  be  had  of  HULL  TERRELL,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  30,  Basinghall- street,  London;  at  the  Claremont 
Hotel,  Bognor,  and  of  Mr.  HENRY  SALTER,  Auctioneer 
and  Surveyor,  Arundel,  and  29,  Gracechurch-street,  London, 
at  whose  office  may  also  be  inspected  plans  of  the  property. 


BROMLEY,  MIDDLESEX. — To  Carpenters,  Members  of 
Building  Societies,  and  Others. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  roby  are 

directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  offices, 
24,  Moorgate-strcet,  Bank,  on  MONDAY,  23rd  November, 
at  Twelve,  in  six  lots,  eleven  substantial  built,  newly-erected 
fourth-rate  carcases,  most  eligibly  situate  in  Mary-street, 
Bromley,  overlooking  Bromley  Common,  being  within  a 
short  distance  of  Blackwall,  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments and  distilleries,  &c.,  which  always  renders  pro- 
perty of  this  description  in  great  demand.  The  above  is 
held  for  a term  of  eighty  years,  direct  from  the  freeholder, 
at  a low  ground  rent.  — For  particulars  apply  to  JOSEPH 
HALL,  Esq.,  53,  Aldermanbury ; and  at  the  Auctioneers' 
Offices,  as  above. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


CONTRACTS. 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST  RAIL- 
WAY.—CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  above  Company  will 
meet  at  the  London  Bridge  Office  at  Noon  on  WED- 
NESDAY, the  25th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
TENDERS  for  the  Erection  of  the  Stations  on  the  Epsom 
Branch  of  the  Line.  Plans,  Specifications.  &c..  may  be 
seen  onapplication  at  the  office  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  CUBITT, 
Civil  Engineer,  2,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. — The 
Directors  will  not  engage  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. — By 
order,  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

London-bridgc,  17th  November,  1846. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  WEST-END  LAND  and  HOUSE 

PROPERTY  ASSOCIATION  are  ready  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  certain  works  to  be  done  at  Palmer’s  Folly, 
Ratcliffc-highway.  The  drawings  and  specifications  are  ready 
for  inspection,  and  may  be  seen  as  above,  where  every  in- 
formation may  be  hnd.  Tenders  must  be  sent  sealed,  on  or 
before  Eight  o’cloek  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  27th  inst., 
to  the  “ Fox  and  Hounds,”  Little  Ccram-street,  Russell- 
square. 

N.B.  The  Association  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  receive 
the  lowest  tender. — By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  SPENCER,  Chairman. 


Decorative  art  society, 

— At  the  next  General  Meeting,  on  Wednesday, 
25th  inst.,  Mr.  Davyer  will  read  a paper  “ On  the  Decorations 
of  Theatres.”  Mr.  E.  C.  LAUGHER,  Hon.  Sec. 

17,  Sussex-place,  Kensington. 


G ELL’S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAF- 

• FOLD,  OBSERVATORY,  or  FIRE  ESCAPE, 
Models  of  which  are  at  the  repositories  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  at  the  manufac- 
tory, Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottenham-court  New-road,  and  St. 
George’s-circus,  Waterloo-bridge-road. 

This  Machine  consists  of  a series  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  sliding  one  within  another,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tubes  of  a telescope,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes, 
but  is  especially  adapted  to  that  of  Land  Surveying,  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  ceilings  of  lofty  buildings,  hanging 
chandeliers,  fire  escape,  or  for  elevating  perrons  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  it  maybe  adjusted  to  any  height  within 
Us  range,  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls,  and  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  best  method  yet  used  for  cleaning  and  decorating  the 
interiors  of  lofty  buildings,  well  staircases,  &c.  — Machines 
to  be  seen  at  G.  ELL’S,  Adjustable  Scaffold,  Ladder,  and 
Barrow  Manufactory,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring  the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offerin  % to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


RICHMOND,  SURREY.— TO  CAPITALISTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ABOUT  Thirty  Acres  of  Freehold  Ground 
at  Richmond,  near  the  Hill,  and  adjoining  the  Park, 
most  eligibly  situate  for  building  purposes,  land-tax  re- 
deemed, will  be  LET  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in  Lots,  on 
Building  Leases,  for  90  Years,  at  the  Vestry  Office,  Richmond, 
on  Monday,  the  7th  of  December,  1846,  at  11  o’clock  A.M., 
punctually.— Particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions,  may  be 
had  of  Messrs.  SMITH  and  SON,  Solicitors,  Richmond, 
and  of  W.  SMYTHE,  Esq.,  22,  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
London. 


WHARF  AND  WATERSIDE  PREMISES  TO  LET. 

A DRY  ARCHED  WAREHOUSE,  70 

feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  with  Yard,  Office,  and  use 
of  Wharf,  adjoining  Southwark-bridge,  Surrey  side.  The 
above  will  be  Let  on  Lease,  or  by  the  Year,  or  to  Contrac- 
tors, at  a rate  per  ton  for  Landing  Building  Materials,  for 
which  it  is  very  suitable,  as  three  waggons  can  stand  and 
load  without  obstructing  the  public  road.  The  Arch  has 
been  used  for  Stabling. — Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  PORTER, 
Southwark-bridge  Iron  Works. 


THE  BUILDER 


C' 


1HEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a verv  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long;  by  1 74  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses — Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  j Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington;  and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  ui  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  every  description  of  modelling  and  casting. 

GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally ; is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement. — Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester — Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester — Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Hall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  it 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses : 

1.  It  rapidly  acquire*  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the. Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  ovei 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liveqiool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


D 


ECORATIONS  in  WOOD.—' The  un- 


process of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment — thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimnev-picces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranelagh-road,  Thames-bank. 


Manufactory,  961  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  having  fixed  a great  number 

of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis- 
faction, can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  ; with  Iron.  Their 
construction  isso  simple  that  the  largest  establishmentcan  be 
opened  of  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  buckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  are  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  the  positive  advantage 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troducedIt  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  udoq  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy.  r 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
preferredthat  U requlle8  only  t0  be  know'».  l°  be  universally 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  anda  Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  oflice  of  “The  Builder  ’* 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
6,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

C0’S,  ?ATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 

85,  “A"!  ‘ui,e<1  f“  ««•  p“-po"e  t*» 

w hite  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes 
MP«nr,lC^miC!l0nP?0,it"  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
Y*‘h  st°PP‘"S  Iks  .uction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
oJl  er  Vprv  ? pure  8,tone-liie  effect,  produceable  by  no 
mav  h?r.4  rhat£Ven  ■ 11  is  cheaP  111  its  application, -and 
“ “j  cuau''  » >»' 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  Re- 
volving IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpe’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Sec.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS.— Patent  Coebugated  Window  Blinds. 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 
IMPOETANT 
PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 
in  theabove  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  & Co. 

115,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import-, 
ance  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thokodghly  effective, 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly  suitable.  e 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
“t, considerable  reduction  of  price . 
no£n^  M?i^’~T^  Pat£ntees  be*  t0  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  UBing  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RF- 
VOLVINGIRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  ( whetherwfnd- 
i»S  korrantally  »,  vMImll,),  „ „ obtain  increaaed 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Dann-ti Metallic  Sash  Baes,  Asteicals,  Mould- 
ings,  Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

London1***  a“d  Manufacturers>  Rl  HOWARD  and  Co., 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  See.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A,  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Sec.  Sec., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  are  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square, 
London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  GENERAL. 

George  jennings,  of  29,  great 

CHARLOTTE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD, 
begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.,  to  his 
REGISTERED  FASTENING  for  SHOP  SHUTTERS, 
Sec.,  which  entirely  supersedes  the  use  of  shutter-bars. 
Thereby  effecting  a great  saving  of  labour,  as  by  the  old 
method,  the  bar  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  some  one 
upwards  of  six  hundred  times  in  twelve  months,  which  tends 
to  deface  the  whole  front  more  or  less  every  time  the  bar  is 
put  up  or  removed.  The  fastening  is  secret,  simple,  and 
sure,  in  its  action,  and  can  be  affixed  to  any  shop-front  in 
two  hours,  without  any  alteration  to  the  shutters.  New 
fronts  fitted  at  a less  expense  than  a shutter-bar  would 
amount  to.  A liberal  allowance  to  the  trade,  and  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained  by  inclosing  a postage 
stamp  to  the  above  address, — A Model  may  be  seen  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf.—  Orders  re- 
ceived hv,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCK  WELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port. 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS  will 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarbleCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  bog-s  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepdtatthe  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dep6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
of  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


To  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  as  an  Elegant  Present  to 
a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient  Pocket  Append- 
age. 

TO  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 
of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STE- 
PHENS’S PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  points 
which  never  wear  or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substi- 
tute, as  Ink  which  oxydises  and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen, 
flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same  facility  as  from  a 
Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending.  Price  15s.  It 
may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever-pointed 
Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by 
letter,  this  Pen  will  be  sent,  per  post,  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 


3d. 


4d. 


6d. 


lOd. 


7d.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  Gd.  10s.  1 2s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6Jd.,  7d.,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3ft.  6in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


R 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

HENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 

KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.3in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9'm.  4 ft. 

61.  61.  15s.  61.  6s.  6/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 

Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-strect,  Fleet-street. 

ELEGANT  FENDERS  AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  beg  leave 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their 
novel  and  elegant  Stock  of  Fenders  ana  Fire  Irons,  manu- 
factured of  every  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic, 
French,  Elizabethan,  Grecian,  &c.  They  have  also  just  in- 
troduced several  splendid  Stoves  en  suite. — Manufacture 
and  Show  Rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLE3-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

AND  CUBE  FOB  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
Useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson- 
street,  Greenwich.— The  Trade  supplied,  and  also 
licences  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
ion  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp;  it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes  ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
60,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


THE  ARBOR7ETUM,  QUEEN’S  ELMS,  FULHAM 
ROAD,  BROMPTON. 

DA.  RAMSAY,  Nurseryman  and  Land- 

• scape  Gardener,  begs  to  inform  Architects,  Builders, 
and  others  engaged  in  Planting,  that  a portion  of  his  exten- 
sive stock  consists  of  a quantity  of  Large  Evergreens,  Large 
Poplars,  Accasias,  Willows,  Laburnums,  &c.  &c.,  of  a suffi- 
cient height  and  size  to  make  an  immediate  screen,  and  which 
are  now  selling  at  unusually  low  prices. 

Plans  and  Estimates  submitted  for  the  carrying  out  all 
kinds  of  Ornamental  Ground  Work  and  Planting,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

ARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead  ....  per  cwt.  27s.  Od. 

Seconds ,,  25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  46 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers 36  0 

Oxford  Oker ,,  36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none  : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage ,,  12 

,,  Copal  „ 18 

,,  Body  Copal  ,,  24 

„ Gold  Size  „ 10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London. — 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle;  also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


PATENT  HANDRAILS.— These  Hand- 
rails, without  heading  joints,  and  the  grain  of  the 
wood  being  continued  round  the  wreathed,  or  otherwise 
circular  parts,  are  now  patronised  by  the  most  eminent 
architects  in  town  and  country,  surpassing  all  others  in  ele- 
gance, cheapness,  and  durability.  Specimens  and  prices 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  (on  a reference  being 
given),  and  architects  or  builders  waited  on  in  London. 
JOHN  MELVILLE,  64,  John-street,  Fitzroy  - square, 

N.B,  American  Birch  Handrails  (same  principle),  superior 
to  Honduras  Mahogany,  from  is.  6d.  per  foot,  straight. 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  n new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  arc  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam: 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  theun; 
pl®®*ant  smell  of  the  stove,  which  all  new  feathers  nre  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  re-dressed  by  this  process  arc  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  nnd  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers : — 

Mixed,  per  lb Is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose  .............  Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  6d. 

Foreign  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  . . 3s.  Od. 

IIEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 
DOULTON  AND  WATTS, 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


IfOTT'S  PATENT  STOVE, 


CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


THE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 


Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 


ments, Conservatories,  Nc. 


THE  PANKLIBAKTON  ESfcON  WOSKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charces.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  1 RONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  an  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  ALSO 
CUNDY’S  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 
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ANTED,  a Few  Lots  of  Sound  Horse 


» , and  Sweet  Chesnut  TIMBER.  — Apply  at  444, 
West  Strand.  

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a PLOT 

of  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  for  building  pur- 
poses, of  about  Two  Acres  in  extent,  and  within  about  a mile 
of  the  northern  end  of  Tottenham-court-road.— Apply  to 
JAMES  BELL,  Architect,  No.  15,  Langham-place,  Regent’s- 
street. 


TO  LET. — To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 
Waterside  Premises. 

CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangatc.  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARTISTS. 

TO  BE  LET,  Furnished,  in  the  house  of 

an  artist,  in  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  a small 
sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  an  attic.  Terms,  in- 
cluding partial  board,  moderate,  as  society  is  a chief  object. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  ROWNEY  and  Co.,  51, 
Rathbone-placc.— References  given  and  required. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  snlubrious  situation  H com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  ! — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans, >pply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq., 
14,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Rcgcnt’s-park. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

TO  BE  SOLD  OR  LET  on  Building 

Leases,  two  acres  of  Land,  in  the  most  healthful  and 
beautiful  portion  of  the  Thames. — Apply  to  A.  TRIMEN, 
Esq.,  9,  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 


TO  be  SOLD,  an  Excellent  MAHOGANY 

DOUBLE  SHOP  FRONT  of  Modem  Construction, 
about  17  feet  by  11  feet  high,  returns  about  5 feet;  Glazing 
principally  Plate  Glass  with  Fluted  Columns,  Entablature, 
Outside  Doors,  and  Mahogany  Inside  Sash  ditto. — Apply  at 
YOUNG  and  HUGHES,  Builders,  37,  George-street,  Foley- 
place,  or  31,  Ludgate  Hill. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  AND  OTHER 
PROPERTY,  TO  BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD,  pur- 
suant to  Orders  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  made 
in  a certain  cause  of  “ Hamilton  against  Viscount  Lismore,” 
with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray’s  Inn  Coffee- 
house, Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1848,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  One  in  the  afternoon, 
a Piece  of  Building  Ground,  consisting  of  2 acres  2 perches, 
part  of  a piece  of  ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak,  and 
five  acre  fields,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, forming  part  of  the  property  sold  in  the  above  men- 
tioned cause  on  the  7tli  day  of  July  last,  and  adjoining  the 
land  recently  sold  bv  Lord  Southampton.  Also  a rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  100/.  per  annum  from  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
situate  in  the  Hampstcad-road. — Particulars  and  Conditions 
of  Sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master's  Chambers,  South- 
amp ton-buildings,  Chancery-lane;  of  Messrs.  WALKER, 
GRANT,  and  CO.,  Solicitors,  13,  King's-road,  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  of  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROBSON,  and  LIGHT- 
FOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lcicester-square. 

WALKER,  GRANT,  & CO.,  King’s-road,  Grays  Inn. 
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ECIPE  for  making  Composition  Orna- 
ments, to  be  sold  for  10s. — To  Decorators,  Builders, 
Picture  Frame  Makers,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
own  Ornaments.  The  above  valuable  recipe  to  be  disposed 
of,  having  been  used  by  the  Advertiser  for  years,  he  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it.  This  useful  material  is  extensively 
used  in  decorating  public  buildings,  shops,  picture  frames, 
furniture,  &c.,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  but  known  to  a 
few.  A copy  of  the  recipe  will  he  forwarded  to  any  part  of 
town  or  country,  on  receipt  of  a post-office  order  for  10s.,  or 
may  he  had  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of 
Seven  and  Nine  in  the  evening,  when  a specimen  of  orna- 
ments made  of  the  same  material  will  he  shewn  to  pur- 
chasers.—Address,  post-paid,  to  W.  W.,  35,  George-street, 
F.nston-squarc. 


MUTUAL  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  INSTITUTION, 
51,  Threadneedle-street,  London. 

Instituted  1820, — under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Present  Patrons,— the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Denman, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

INSURANCES  of  £10  to  £200,  on  CHIL- 

A DREN,  YOUTH,  and  others,  may  be  secured  by  easy 
contributions,  payable  Monthly  or  Quarterly,  at  the  Office 
51,  Threadneedle-street. 

Examples.— The  monthly  payment  of  2s.  Oid.  will  se- 
cure 20/.  to  be  paid  when  a child,  now  under  2 years  old, 
becomes  14  years  of  age. 

2-  — The  monthly  payment  of  3s,  6d.  will  secure  501.  to  be 
paid  when  a child,  now  under  3 years  old,  becomes  21  years 
of  age. 

3- — The  monthly  payment  of  3s.  7d.  will  secure  50/.  to  be 
paid  when  a young  person,  now  under  22  vears  old,  becomes 
40  years  of  age, 

Other  ages,  and  higher  or  lower  sums,  in  same  proportion. 
Should  the  child  or  youth  die  before  the  given  age,  all  the 
money  paid  in  will  be  returned.  And  Insurers  can,  at  any 
time,  borrow  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  their  Insurance,  on 
the  security  of  Policy,  without  any  other  expense  than  In- 
terest for  the  amount  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 

ANNUITIES  Immediate  or  Deferred;  from  10/.  to  40/. 
per  annum  may  also  be  Insured. 

Proper  forms  for  filling  up,  together  with  Prospectus,  and 
•r-L  i ° j,  yment®’  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  51, 
i nreauneedle-strect,  London  ; or  any  of  the  Agents. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

T EDWARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

_4  street,  Strand,  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  in- 
spect their  specimens  of  stained  and  painted  glass  for  stair- 
case windows,  & c.  Embossing  executed  in  the  best  style, 
and  on  very  low  terms.  Every  description  of  foreign  and 
British  glass. 

TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  "Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now;  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  [sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  he  promptly  attended  to. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushos 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.  ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-strcet,  Leicester- square,  London. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares, 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot: — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 

5 ..  3 „ 6 ..  4 1* 

6 ..  4 „ 7 -•  5 lj 

7 5 „ 9.-7 2 

9 ••  7 „ 10  ..  8 2* 

10  ..  8 ,,  14  ..  10 24 

14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 


cc  18  47 

Fourths IS  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4$d.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Biahopsgate-street,  Without,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Stcaui  Bed-fcather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgatc-street, 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


Manufaeturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121 . Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 


Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


By  Ityer 

fHnjesty’s 


Lioy/il 

aetters  liJatrnt 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET. — To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  arc  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  airoplo  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  aliow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gower-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND.— In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demand  for  this  Book,  the  Author 
ha*  determined  upon  publishing  a Second  Edition,  and  in- 
tends placing  it  before  the  Public  at  a reduced  price,  to 
afford  all  persons  connected  with  Building  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing.  The  price  will  in  future  be  Is.  To  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  Messrs.  MEAD  and  POW. 
ELES,  Printers,  93,  Whitechapel,  and  Mrs.  HARVEY’S, 
Romford. 


THE  NEWLEAFE  DISCOURSES.— REPLY'  TO 
REVIEWER. 

No.  3 (this  day)  of 

THE  FINE  ARTS’  JOURNAL,  a weekly 

record  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Music, 
the  Drama,  &c.  Price  3d.,  Stamped  4d. 

Westley,  163,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“This  is  a truly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
other  surveying.  * * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  work  will  he  a complete  guide  in  the  bands  of  the 
student.” — The  Builder. 

" On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

" From  the  very  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
are  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
surveying  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
formulie  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  not  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference.” — Mining  Journal. 

London:  John  Olliviee,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  is  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY’.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  see  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  work,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  at  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  arc  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Eccleston -place, 
Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  late  Chauntrey’s  foundry. 


The  chronometric  governor, 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge-yard- 
chambers,  Bucklersbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  corn, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  com  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  card*  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


BY  PERMISSION.  — PROFESSOR 

SCHONBEIN’S  GUN  COTTON,  differing  from  all 
other  specimens  recently  before  the  Public,  is  lectured  on, 
with  other  Explosive  Compounds,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  at  the 
ROY'AL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  daily  at  half- 
past Three,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  at  Nine  o’clock.  The  principal  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  demonstrated  by  Professor  Bachhoffner.  The 
Oxyhydrogen  and  Opaque  Microscopes,  the  Physioscope, 
Diving  Experiments,  the  Dissolving  Views,  by  Charles 
Smith,  &c.,  &c. — Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 


office  of  U" h s*"bu!  LDE H/'1  2^ Vork- "treet" Corlut  'tilrJen,’  ”n  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Corent  Garden,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday, 
November  21,  1846. 
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ADVEStTISEIttENTS. 

TO  PLASTERERS. 

WANTED,  an  Active  and  Steady  Man  as 

Foreman  to  Plasterers. — Apply  by  letter  only  to 
A.  B.  C.,  office  of  "The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent- 
garden. 


WANTED  EMPLOYMENT,  to  write 

up  and  keep  Books,  by  single  or  double  entry,  or 
as  Wharf  Clerk  and  Collector,  by  a Person  of  respectability, 
who  could  give  his  immediate  attendance,  and  whose  busi- 
ness habits  would  secure  the  confidence  of  his  employer. — 
Address,  C.  B.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect, 
Covcnt-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS,  BRASS-FOUNDERS,  SMITHS,  EN- 
GINEERS, &c. 

WANTED,  in  Town  or  Country,  by  a 

respectable  Man,  aged  30,  a Situation,  as  Clerk, 
Warehouseman,  or  Traveller.  Has  been  on  the  road ; is  a 
good  salesman,  of  ready  address,  expeditious  penman,  and 
careful  book-keeper  ; can  estimate  or  make  up  Costs,  square 
Materials,  measure  Work,  is  used  to  the  control  of  work- 
men, and  of  active  persevering  business  habits.  Acquainted 
with  machinery,  especially  hydraulics,  hot  water  apparatus, 
baths,  pumps,  &c.  The  highest  references  and  security. — 
Address,  E.  R.,  Plummer’s  Library,  Theobald’s-road. 


A CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  well  acquainted 

with  Construction,  Drawing,  and  Surveying,  wants 
an  Engagement. — Apply,  X.  Z.,  Mr.  Joy,  1,  Newland-street, 
Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a good  plan 

Draughtsman,  and  a rapid  Calculator,  being  well 
versed  in  figures,  wishes  for  employment  to  fill  up  his  leisure 
hours,  in  copying  Plans,  and  drawing  same  from  rough 
sketch,  copying  Bills  of  Quantities  and  Builders’  dimen- 
sions, squaring  and  abstracting  same  ; tracing  and  colouring 
Drawings,  &c.,  on  moderate  terms. 

N.B. — The  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  engagement  in  any 
Public  Company’s  Office. — Can  furnish  most  respectable 
references,  including  present  employer. — Address,  pre-paid, 
to  L.  M.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-strect,  Covent- 
garden. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  MARBLE  WORKS,  BUILDERS, 
MARBLE  AND  STONE  MASONS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 

Situation  as  MANAGER  of  a Marble  Works.  He  is 
a practical  man  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business  ; understands  Designing,  Drawing, 
Modelling,  Carving,  Letter-cutting,  and  Book-keeping,  and 
is  a good  Salesman.  H e could  also  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a Stone  business  if  connected  with  the  Marble 
Works,  and  can  make  Estimates  for  Marble  and  Stone-work 
in  all  its  branches,  and  has  also  some  knowledge  of  estimat- 
ing for  Railway  Contracts.  The  highest  testimonials  as  to 
character,  &c.,  can  be  given. — Address,  C.  I.  M.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


A PERSON  who  is  acquainted  with  Ac- 
counts, is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  Engagement 
where  he  could  be  of  service  by  Book-keeping  or  otherwise. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  employment. — Address, 
post-paid,  to  W.,  14,  Cheltcnham-placc,  Wcstminster- 


TIIE  Friends  of  a Youth,  about  Sixteen, 

are  desirous  of  apprenticing  him  to  a Marble  and 
Stone  Mason,  or  a Plasterer  and  Painter  in  a respectable 
line  of  business.  Liverpool  or  Manchester  preferred.— Ad- 
dress A.,  Mr.  Bayley’s,  printer,  Wrexham. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AN  Architect  and  Surveyor,  between  the 

age  of  20  and  30,  and  who  has  a thorough  knowledge 
of  taking  out  Quantities,  Estimating,  writing  Specifications, 
making  out  Working  Drawings,  and  competent  to  design 
Buildings  in  any  style,  will  be  happy  to  engage  himself  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  above  profession,  for  a term  of  five  years 
certain,  at  a salary  of  400f.  per  annum.  The  Advertiser’s 
desire  is  to  have  the  whole  control  of  this  department  in  an 
Engineer’s  Office,  and  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
works,  while  in  progress,  on  a line  of  railway.  References 
from  parties  of  the  highest  respectability  will  be  given. — 
Address,  with  real  name,  to  E.  C.,  2,  York-street,  Covent- 

N.B. — A younger  brother,  who  the  Advertiser  is  bringing 
up  to  his  own  profession,  will  be  with  him  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  will  assist  him,  in  making  himself  generally 
useful. 


Guildhall,  19th  November,  1846 . 

THE  Committee  for  LETTING  the 

CITY’S  LANDS  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9th  day  of  December  next,  at  One  o’clock  pre- 
cisely to  receive  TENDERS  for  Letting  on  Lease,  for  21 
years  from  Christmas  next,  a House,  No.  19.  on  the  north 
side  of  Broad-street-buildings,  and  also  a House,  No.  5,  on 
tlie  cast  side  of  Mitre-street,  Aldgate.— Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen  by  applying  at  the  Office  of 
Works,  Guildhall.  THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


HOLBORN  HILL,  SNOW  HILL,  and 

FARRINGDON  STREET  VIADUCT  COMPANY. 
(Registered  Provisionally.) 

Capital,  200,000/.,  in  20,000  shares  of  10/.  each  ; deposit 
1 Is.  per  share. 

The  allotment  of  shares  will  take  place  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  Committee  of  Management  ; and  in  the  mean 
time,  all  further  applications  for  Shares  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  CAltRITT  and  OSGOOD,  5,  Guildhall 
Chambers,  liasinghall-street ; and  applicants  arc  requested 
to  confine  their  references  as  much  as  possible  to  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  other  parties  within  the  City  of  London . 

24th  Nov.  18l6. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Offices,  8,  Water-street, 
Liverpool,  and  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  London. 

Chairman— RICHAr’d  SPOOLER,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — WILLIAM  EWART,  Esq.,  M.P. 
By  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Company,  it  is 
expressly  conditioned  that  the  liability  of  the  shareholders 
under  the  policies  shall  not  be  restricted  by  special  contract 
3r  otherwise. 

Insurances  against  fire  arc  undertaken  on  property  of  every 
description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Colonics, 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. — Two  scales  of  premiums,  the  one 
being  much  lower  than  usual,  securing  the  amount  of  the 
policy  without  any  addition;  the  other,  lower  than  the  par- 
ticipating scales  generally  adopted  by  companies  offering 
uncertain  bonuses,  and  carrying  guaranteed  additions  on  a 
plan  entirely  new  and  peculiar  to  this  Institution. 

ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Resident  Sec. 


SMITH  FI  ELD  CLUB  PRT/.K  CATTLE  SHOW.  181(1. 

r H ' 11  E ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 

9 PRIZE  CATTLE,  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c.,  will  take  place  on  (he  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  of  December,  at  the  HORSE  BAZAAR,  King-street, 
Portmnn-square.  A handsome  permanent  building,  in  place 
of  the  usual  tent,  was  last  year  erected,  and  the  Implement 
Galleries  are,  this  year,  made  to  extend  over  double  the 
space  formerly  30  occupied.  Ladies  are  enabled  to  view  this 
National  Exhibition  with  perfect  comfort. — Open  from  Day- 
light till  Nine  in  the  Evening  ; Lighted  up  after  Three  in 
the  Afternoon. — Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


KINGSI.AND,  DALSTON,  AND  DE  BEAUVOIR 
TOWN  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 

THE  Committee  beg  to  inform  those  Gentle- 
men who  forwarded  their  Designs  for  the  above  In- 
stitution, that  the  Premiums  have  been  awarded  as  under. 
1st  Premium  to  J.  C.  Catling,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Row,  Dalston  ; 
2nd  Premium  to  W.  F.  Poulton,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  Berks  ; 
3rd  Premium  to  F.  M.  White,  Esq.,  of  Mortimcr-strcet, 
Cavendish-square. — By  order, 

Dalston,  ROBERT  SIMONS,  Hon,  Sec. 

26th  Nov.  1846, 


CONTRACTS. 

to;builders  and  OTHERS. 

THE  Court  of  Sewers  for  Westminster  and 

part  of  Middlesex  will  be  ready  at  the  Court  House, 
No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-squnrc,  on  Friday.  the  4th  of 
December,  1846,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  following 
Works,  viz.,  4 17  feet  of  Sewer  along  Hemus-tcrracc.  Chel- 
sea. Plans  of  the  above  Works  may  he  inspected,  and 
Specifications,  Forms  of  Tender,  nnd  other  particulars,  ob- 
tained at.  this  Office,  daily,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and 
Four.  Parties  offering  must  be  in  attendance  at  One  o’clock 
precisely,  on  the  4th  of  December,  with  separate  sealed 
Tenders,  marked  on  the  outside  “Tender  for  Works.”  The 
Tender  must  be  strictly  in  the  printed  form  prescribed. 

The  Court  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
Sewers  Office,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho-square. 

_ 26th  Nov.  1846. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Holborn  and 
Finsbury  Divisions,  Middlesex,  will  meet  at  their  Office  in 
Hatton  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  11th  day  of  December  next, 
at  Two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  TEN- 
DERS for  building  a Sewer  in  Caledonian-strcct,  Maiden- 
lane,  for  a length  of  about  4fi0  feet,  conformably  to  a plan 
and  specification,  which  may  bo  seen  daily  at  the  Office, 
between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Four.  The  Parties  offering 
must  attend  at  the  above  time  of  meeting,  with  their  Ten- 
ders sealed  up,  which  must  contain  the  names  of  two 
Sureties  for  the  due  execution  of  the  works. 

The  Commissioners  will  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender. — Bv  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 
Office  of  Sewers,  Hatton-garden,  24th  Nov.  1946. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SEWERS.— SIR  JOHN  CASS’ 
CHARITY  ESTATE,  HACKNEY. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

a SEWER  about  to  be  formed  on  this  Estate,  on  the 
intended  new  road,  next  Well-street  Common,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  Mr.  WALES,  at  the  Estate  Offices,  where  plans, 
particulars,  and  forms  of  tender  maybe  seen.  Tenders  to 
be  delivered  on  or  before  the  7th  of  December. 

The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 

Sir  John  Cass’  Estate  Offices,  Hackney-terrace, 

19th  of  November,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Guardians  of  the  Whitchurch  Union 

are  willing  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of 
a workhouse  at  Whitchurch,  Hants.  The  drawings,  specifi- 
cations. and  conditions  may  be  seen  on  application  to  Mr. 
FODEN,  the  architect,  No.  12,  North-place,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  London.  The  quantities  will  be  taken  out  and  ready 
for  delivery  by  the  8th  of  December  to  parties  who  may 
apply  on  or  before  the  1st  of  December,  and  pay  one  guinea 
for  a copy  of  them.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  town- 
hall  at  Whitchurch,  before  1 1 o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
15th  of  December,  after  which  hour  no  tender  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  Guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender. — Signed,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

THOMAS  PAIN,  Clerk. 
Whitchurch,  November  24th,  1846. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  time  for  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of 
Stations  on  the  Epsom  Branch  of  this  line  is  POSTPONED. 
By  order,  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 

London  Terminus,  20th  Nov.  1846. 


Contract  for  maintenance  of 

WAY  and  WORKS. — The  Directors  of  this  Com- 
pany propose  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Permanent  Way  and  Works  of  the  whole  of  their  Main 
Line  between  Brighton  and  the  Junction  with  the  Green- 
wich Line  near  London,  being  adistanccof  about  Forty-four 
Miles,  for  a period  of  Seven  Years,  commencing  1st  January 
next. 

Specifications  and  Forms  of  Contract  may  be  seen  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  the  2nd  December  next,  at  the  Resident 
Engineer’s  Office,  Brighton.  Sealed  Tenders  according  to 
the  prescribed  form,  10  be  delivered  at  the  Secretary’s  Office, 
London  Bridge  Station,  not  later  than  the  hour  of  Eleven  on 
Wednesday  Forenoon,  the  lfitli  December  next,  when  parties 
tendering  or  their  accredited  Agents,  are  requested  to  be 
in  atteni lance. 

The  Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. — By  order  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Sec. 

London  Terminus,  23rd  Nov.  1846. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  Is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  5s.  6s.  6d.  7*.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6Jd.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  31.  3s.  3ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4ft.,  41. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3ft.  3ft.  Sin.  3ft.  6 in.  3ft.  9 in,  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  l6s.  41.  41.  10s. 

Henly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 In.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

61.  5/.  15s.  6/.  5s.  6/.  los.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


ELEGANT  FENDERS  AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  beg  leave 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their 
novel  and  elegant  Stock  of  Fenders  and  Fire  Irons,  manu- 
factured of  every  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic, 
French,  Elizabethan,  Grecian,  &c.  They  have  also  just  in- 
troduced several  splendid  Stoves  en  suite. — Manufacture 
and  Show  Rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-huildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridgc-street,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  are  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  refixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense. — Address,  42,  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-strcet. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  &c. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

DOULTON  anti  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 
tery, High-street,  Lambeth,  London,  Manufacturers 
of  the  above  in  superior  glazed  STONE  WARE,  price 
7s.  6d.  each.  They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware,  and  are 
recommended  in  preference  to  iron  on  account  of  their 
cleanliness  and  cheapness.  If  preferred,  they  can  be  had  in 
two  parts,  the  pan  at  4s.  6d.,  ana  the  Trap  at  3s.  N.B.  Manu- 
facturers of  RAIN-WATER  PIPING  for  houses. 


Wt 


WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET. — To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
■closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap',  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  " Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house;  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  ofi 
Gower-place,  University  College,  London,  from  3 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening.  6 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle;  also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE.  _ 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they 
have  removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of 
their  Caen  stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises, 
where  a large  stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals 
from  their  quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the 
wharf,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
GEORGE  GATES,  IS,  Southwark-square,  Borough, 
London. — Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  steam-boats  call  at  Lavender-wharf,  ad- 
joining Caen  Wharf,  


CAEN  STONE. 

TUCK  WELL’S  Norway  Sufferance  Wharf, 

Greenwich.— Architects  and  Stone  Merchants  are  in- 
formed, that  this  stone  may  be  procured  at  the  above  Wharf 
in  any  quantity,  in  blocks  up  to  12  tons.  The  stone,  which 
is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  Allemagne  Quarries,  and  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  is  consigned  solely  to  W.  TUCK- 
WELL,  who  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent, 
having  a Large  Stock  always  on  the  Wharf. — Orders  re- 
ceived  by,  and  further  information  with  samples  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  R.  A.  WITHALL,  Surveyor,  80,  Cheapside, 
and  of  Mr.  W.  TUCKWELL,  at  the  Wharf. 

N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  to  any  Port.  


Architects  and  surveyors  win 

find  by  making  their  selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEY-PIECES  at  the  Westminster  MarbleCompany’s 
Show  Rooms,  containing  a great  variety  of  elegant  drawing 
and  dining-room  chimney-pieces,  executed  in  a superior 
manner,  and  sold  at  such  reduced  prices  to  enable  the  public 
to  realize  a great  saving,  by  their  patent  machinery.  An 
unabated  zeal  will  bo  maintained  to  continue  the  patronage 
so  liberally  shown  to  this  establishment. 

Address,  Earl-street,  Milbank. 

N.B.  Country  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone- work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  cither  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 

AR RETT,  STONE  MERCHANT,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Hoad,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  lie  has 
opened  a Dcp6t  at  the  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Depot  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ot  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes.— List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.b.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


Architectural  subjects  (Out- 

lines)  coloured  for  competition  or  exhibition,  and 
embellished  with  landscape,  &c.  Buildings,  Portraits,  and 
Views  of  every  description,  lithographed  in  a superior  manner, 
by  GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Pentonville. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places : — 

Archer,  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottcnham-court-road  ; Blyth, 
Whitechapel;  Cock,  424,  Oxford-street;  Dean,  46,  King 
William-street;  Femi,  105,  Newgate-strcet ; Holtzapffel 
and  Co.,  64,  Charing-cross  : and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool 
dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  is  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  see  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  work,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  nt  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  arc  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Ecclcston-place, 
Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  late  Chauntrey’s  foundry. 


Decorations  in  wood.— The  un- 
rivalled perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent 
process  of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment — thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  444,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranelagh-road,  Tkamcs-bank. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING. — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  PROCESS  for  DYEING 

or  STAINING  WOOD,  as  a substitute  for  Paint. 
The  natural  grain  of  wood  is  imitated  by  art,  but  the  most 
successful  imitation  has  a samene>s  of  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  continual  variety  which  different  woods 
present  in  their  natural  grain.  To  give  an  ornamental 
colour  to  the  wood  without  obscuring  the  grain,  is  the  object 
of  this  process,  which  surpasses  paint  in  appearance,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  so  economical  that  the  whole  interior 
of  a house,  which  would  take  a month  or  six  weeks  to  paint 
in  the  usual  manner,  may  be  finished  in  one  week  by  the 
process  above  named,  and  be  more  pleasing  when  finished. 
The  dyes  or  stains  are  prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY 
STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road  ; sold 
also  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ; Hodkinson,  Widemarsh-street, 
Hereford;  R.  Sutton,  “Review  Office,”  Nottingham;  H. 
Wills,  39,  High-street,  I.ynn  ; and  in  Manchester,  at  Crake’s 
Marble  Works,  Garratt-bridge.  In  bottles  of  Gd.  and  is. 
each,  and  at  10s.  per  gallon.  The  oak  colour  may  be  ob- 
tained in  powder  at  8s.  per  pound,  which  dissolves  in 
water  to  form  the  liquid,  and  one  pound  will  make  one  gallon 
of  stain. — N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just,  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying  of 

feathers  on  a new  principle,  by  which  the  offensive  properties  of  the  quill  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam: 
thereby  not  only  are  the  impurities  of  the  feather  itself  entirely  removed,  but  they  are  rendered  quite  free  from  the  un; 
F rvSfn*  ®me“  °‘  ,lic  st°ve,  which  all  new  feathers  are  subject  to  that  are  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Old  Beds  rc-drcssed  by  this  process  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and  by  expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is 
greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  much  softer.  The  following  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers  : — 

Mixed,  per  lb is.  Od.  I Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose. .. . 2s.  Od. 

Giey  Goose Is.  4d.  Best  Irish  White  Goose  ....  2s.  Gd. 

anwar  V:i.gn  Grey  Goose  Is.  8d.  | Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  ..  3s.  Od. 

HEAL  and  bON  a LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  free  by  post, 
on  application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenham-court-road. 

CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


Ug  JttaJesty’s 


IXogal  Urtters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THS  PATENT  ASFE-ftXTES  FELT,  FOR.  ROOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

HER  MAJESTY  S WOODS  AND  FORESTS,  HONOURABLE  BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE, 

Her  Majesty  s Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

. . . Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

J , , mo*t  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  grea 
ai.n  u basbeen  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing 

also  «ed  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanovlr-square. 

vanta?es  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
o and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
°°  1 1 . SamP>es.  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
, * jeu  years  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 

LJ?  -a.,.6  °Wfn  °r  .country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
YirTORV  <,  , lS  effec^e?‘  Tbe  TRADE  arc  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE  )]  to  the 

* „ T;l»J : Vp!  °fbeinB  suPPlied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 

...  I.kerae  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  a.  oslt  wo£ks  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 
lMdinthJ  Hnelt  bfvsee?  a‘ the  Faclory,  als0  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 

leading  to  Westminster  HaU,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


THE  BUILDER 


FILTERED  WATER.  — As  the  rainy 

SC  ••  


- As  th 

_ season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Defouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
by  which  large  quantities  of  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rotherhithe ; Office,  33,  Conduit- 
street,  Bond-street. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
sec  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  174  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  does  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millhank- 
atreet,  Westminster ; and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge ; at  Seel- 
strect,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin, 


Keene’s  patent  marble  cement 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructiblc  Stucco, 
which  may  either  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone 
dust.  . 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-strcet,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


FIRE  GOODS. 

WALLDEll,  FALCON  CEMENT 

• WHARF,  80,  Banksidc,  has  always  on  hand  for 
Sale  a Large  Assortment  of  Fire  Goods,  Welch,  Stourbridge, 
and  Newcastle,  at  Lowest  Prices.  Also  Roman  Cement ; 
Pots,  both  Red  and  Cement ; Bricks,  Tiles,  Hair,  and 
Laths. 


•1*0  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  H.  C.  and  E.  ROSIIER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark, have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hol- 
land-strect,  Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant 
supply  of  Grey-Btone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime, 
Sand,"  Cement,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks, 
Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other  building  materials.  Messrs. 
ROSHF.lt  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at  Limehousc,  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  Qd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

TT'DVVARDS  and  PELL,  15,  Southampton- 

street,  Strand,  invite  Architects  and  Builders  to  in- 
spect their  specimens  of  stained  and  painted  glass  for  stair- 
case windows,  &c.  Embossing  executed  in  the  best  style, 
and  on  very  low  terms.  Every  description  of  foreign  and 
British  glass.  


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  anti 
SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upou  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses:— 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

a.  Its  surface  (which  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  air.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  ‘‘Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  nddressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Bu 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  ami  CO.’S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT.—' Tbe  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced :— It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  _ It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  anv  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  he  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undamaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred.  ... 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 

also  mav  be  had,  

JOHN9  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  everyway  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application,—  »"d 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate, 
exposed  Marine  situatidnsi 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

UILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  th" 

trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  & c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
238.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


w 


IN  DOW  CLASS,  Crown  Squares, 

100  feet  Boxes,  ncr  foot 
by  3 and  under  5 by  3 id. 


and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches  : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 
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Fourths 18  table  .... 

Thirds 18  table  . 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  lfi  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality,  Sheet  Gla 
about  16  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  Sd.  per  foot : this  i 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sasli 
glazing,  44d.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
8f,  Bisliopsgate-street,  Without,  London. 


HE 


n in  the  most 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.—No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantage.' 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  bouses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’i 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


- Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


m 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
a BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
- planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from  4 inch 
? to  14  inch  thick. 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


AL 


LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLINC’S, 

__  SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ei 


DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
s,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 
• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainscot,  elm,  beech,  oak,  &c. 
Pantile  oak  and  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright's  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING,  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


MACHINERY. 
SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  & c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  & c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD  CUTTING 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  that  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  &c.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
and  economy  of  material  are  so  certaiuly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  graving  and  tongucing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a p cculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


G. 


ELL’S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAF- 
FOLD, OBSERVATORY,  or  FIUE  ESCAPE, 
Models  of  which  are  at  the  repositories  of  the  Royal  Sociely 
of  Arts,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  at  the  manufac- 
tory, Nos.  3 and  6,  Tottcnham-court  New-road,  and  St. 
George’s-circus,  Waterloo-bridge-road. 

This  Machine  consists  of  a scries  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  sliding  one  within  another,  alter  the  manner  of  the 
tubes  of  a telescope,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes, 
but  is  especially  adapted  to  that  of  Land  Surveying,  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  ceilings  of  lofty  buildings,  hanging 
chandeliers,  fire  escape,  or  lor  elevating  persons  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  it  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  within 
its  range,  and  supports  itself  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls,  and  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  best  method  yet  used  for  cleaning  and  decorating  the 
interiors  of  lofty  buildings,  well  staircases,  i'cc.  — Machines 
to  be  seen  at  G.  ELL’S,  Adjustable  Scaffold,  Ladder,  and 
Barrow  Manufactory,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1,  Amwell  Street, 

Clerkenwell, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
and  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  Joiner’s 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 

, Work  done  in  the  very  best  , 

manner;  French  Polished,  and  carefully  Packed  for  tlie 
Country.— A full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  he  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


THE  BUILDER, 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  lor  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood'  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp  ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes  ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
60,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS,  who 

wish  to  DISPOSE  OF  THEIR  PROPERTY 
quickly  and  to  advantage,  the  system  we  pursue  is  admirably 
adapted  to  cnrrv  out  their  views,  Property  is  surveyed  by 
us,  published  in  our  MONTHLY  REGISTER  (which  has  a 
most  extensive  circulation),  and  when  necessary  advertised, 
and  otherwise  made  known,  without  any  charge,  until  sold, 
and  then  all  the  varions  expenses  are  included  in  our  trifling 
commission.  The  same  applies  to  property  intended  for 
public  auction.— BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneers 
and  Laud  Agents,  35,  Bueklersbury. 


TO  LET. — To  Builders,  Stonemasons,  and  others,  requiring 
Waterside  Premises. 

CONVENIENT  PREMISES  of  the  above 

description  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  posses- 
sion, in  Stangate,  Lambeth.  — For  particulars,  inquire  of 
SEARLE  and  SONS,  Boat  Builders,  Stangate,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

rrio  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

-L  for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-ploce.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! I IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION  WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  1!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  Citv  !— For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq., 
14,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent's-park. 


Tjno  BE  LET,  a Valuable  Piece  of  Build- 

JL  ing  Land,  situate  on  the  West  side  of  Highbury 
Grove,  being  the  most  delightful  part  of  Highbury,  with 
beautiful  Pleasure  Grounds  in  the  rear,  for  the  Erection  of 
Villa  Residence;  600/.  will  be  advanced  (if  required)  as  the 
works  progress.  Term  Ninety-nine  Years,  from  2gth  Sept., 
isn,  Ground-rent  12/.  12s. — Particulars  may  be  had  ol 
Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Solicitors,  25,  Old  Jury, 
and  of  Mr.  LLOYD,  No.  5,  Highbury  Grove,  Islington. 


RICHMOND,  SURREY.— TO  CAPITALISTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ABOUT  Thirty  Acres  of  Freehold  Ground 

at  Richmond,  near  the  Hill,  and  adjoining  the  Park, 
most  eligibly  situate  for  building  purposes,  land-tax  re- 
deemed, will  be  LET  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in  Lots,  on 
Building  Leases,  for  90  Years,  at  the  Vestry  Office,  Richmond, 
on  Monday,  the  71  h of  December,  1846,  at  II  o’clock  a.m., 
punctually.— Particulars,  with  plana  and  conditions,  may  be 
had  of  Messrs.  SMITH  and  SON,  Solicitors,  Richmond, 
and  of  W.  SMYTHE,  Esq.,  22,  John-street,  Bedford-row, 
London. 


CLAPHAM  COMMON. 

rpo  BE  LET  or  SOLI),  Twelve  Acres, 

A in  Lots,  of  superior  Freehold  BUILDING  LAND, 
situate  Park-road,  Clapham-common.  Two-thirds  of  the 
money  can  remain  upon  mortgage  at  4 per  cent,  of  any  of 
the  plots  purchased,  and  liberal  advances  made  to  parties  of 
respectability,  upon  security  being  given  for  the  fufilment  of 
any  agreement  that  may  be  entered  into.— Further  parti- 
culars of  W.  LLOYD,  Architect,  Warwick-house,  Gray’s- 


TO  BUILDERS,  SPECULATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

VJ-HJ  HE  LET  or  SOLD  in  Plots,  Fifty 

A Acres  of  first-rate  Freehold  BUILDING  LAND,  a't 
East  Cowes  Castle  Estate,  situate  adjoining  the  marine  resi- 
dence of  her  Majesty,  and  Norris  Castle,  and  late  the 
splendid  residence  of  John  Nash,  Esq.,  the  architect.  All 
parts  ot  the  estate  command  extensive  sea  views  - most  lux- 
uriously timbered,  and  is  considered  for  a building  specula- 
tion such  as  not  to  be  equalled.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchaso 
money  can  remain  on  mortgage  of  any  of  the  plots  pur- 
chased at  4 per  cent.,  and  liberal  advances  made  by  the 
freeholder  to  parties  of  respectability  upon  security  being 
given.  — For  plans  and  further  particulars  of  Mr.  LLOYD 
Architect,  Warwick-house,  Gray’s-inn-square. 

N.Ii.  The  Castle  and  about  five  acres  of  ornamental 
slmihhery  and  gsrden,  to  be  Let  or  Sold. 

RICHMOND  BRIDGE.— FIRST-RATE  FREEHOLD 
LAND. 

BE  LET  OR  SOLD  in  One  or  more 

A Lots,  3 Acres  of  Prime  Building  Land  with  good 
Kosd  to  same  fronting  the  River  Thames,  nearly  adjoining 
Richmond-bridge,  overlooking  Twickenham  and  Kew-park. 
1 he  adjoining  property  is  covered  with  very  superior  houses, 
and  Let  to  First-rate  Tenants.  And  the  Plot  of  Land  re- 
terrea  to  is  the  only  side  remaining  to  be  covered.  The 
convenience  of  the  Richmond  Railroad  from  Town  has  made 
the  demand  for  50/.  or  60/.  rental  Houses  much  sought 
canirAlCOmCqUfLmlJ  *f5,r*  a certain  Profitable  return  of 
capital.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  can  remain  on  mortgage 
if  wished  at  4 per  ccut.  and  liberal  advances  made  to  persons 
iic^Kfau-Uf  bein*  Pven--Plans  and  par- 

LLOlD>  Architect,  Warwick  House,  Gray’s- 


REGENT  STREET.— TO  LITERARY  SOCIETIES, 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  five  doors  from 

Regent-street,  a capital  Spacious  Freehold  Residence 
in  New  Burlington-street,  with  Stabling  and  Garden,  and 
liberty  to  build  on  the  latter  if  required. — Apply  to  Messrs. 
RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS,  Auctioneers,  Saville.row, 
Regent-street,  and  19,  Change-alley,  Cornhill. 


NEAR  BEDFORD-SQUARE,  OVERLOOKING  THE 
MUSEUM  GARDENS. 

TO  BE  LET,  one  of  the  most  completely 

fitted  up,  compact  and  really  (elegant  Residences  in 
this  locality,  in  perfect  repair,  with  conservatory,  hot  and 
cold  bath.  Rent,  including  the  use  of  the  valuable  fixtures, 
130/.  a year.— Apply  to  RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS,  Auc- 
tioneers, Saville-row,  Regent-street,  and  19,  Change-alley, 
Cornhill. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

VAUABLE  STOCK  of  MOULDS  and  CASTS  in  Cement 
and  Plaster,  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  and  Gentlemen  engaged  in  ornamenting  Public 
and  other  Buildings,  Terraces.  Gardens,  &c. 

Messrs,  rushworth  and  jarvis 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  33, 
Duncan-terrace.  City-road,  near  the  New  River,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, December  9th,  and  following  day,  the  valuable 
Stock  of  an  Architectural  Modeller,  comprising  a beautiful 
variety  of  valuable  models,  suitable  for  internal  and  external 
decorations,  in  centre  flowers,  trusses,  capitals,  balusters, 
Tudor  and  other  chimney  shafts,  vases,  fountains,  fee. 
Casts  in  cement  and  plaster  from  celebrated  ancient  and 
modern  sculptures,  and  from  originals  in  the  collection,  in- 
cluding figures  and  groups  of  various  sires,  busts,  trusses, 
consoles,  corbel-heads,  key-stones,  centre-flowers,  friezes, 
capitals,  terminals  for  gate  piers,  high  enriched  vases,  fonts, 
fountains,  animals,  birds,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  previous,  and  catalogues  had  on 
the  premises,  and  at  the  Office  of  Messrs,  RUSHWORTH 
and  JARVIS,  Saville-row,  Regent-street,  and  19,  Change- 
alley,  Cornhill. 
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BUILDERS’  STOCK,  NEAR  THE  HARROW  ROAD, 
PADDINGTON. 

R.  II.  BIERS  has  received  directions  to 

prepare  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  an  Extensive  and 
Valuable  Stock,  comprising  Deals,  Battens,  and  Planks  in 
every  thickness  and  perfectly  dry  and  well  seasoned;  Oak 
and  Fir  Timber,  Ironmongery,  Plasterers’  Moulds  and  Casts; 
a Large  Quantity  of  Superior  Scaffolding  in  Ladders,  Poles, 
Putlogs,  Boards,  and  Cords ; nearly  new  Brick  and  Rubbish 
Carts  ; a Joiner’s  Spring  Cart ; a very  powerful  Suffolk  Cart- 
horse ; Sashes,  Fra  " ’ -• 


The  chronometric  governor, 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge-yard- 
chambers,  Bueklersbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  com, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  com  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  and  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

1 estimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronometric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


VARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead per  cwt.  2/s.Od. 

Seconds n 25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

lurpentine 45 

Eu“y  ■ • per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers f|  36  0 

Oxford  Oker 35  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage j2 

,,  Copal  ” ; g 

,,  Body  Copal  M 24 

,,  Gold  Size  ■ jo 

„ Black  Japan M jo 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
^.a."u.factory’  87’  B'shopsgate-street,  Without,  London.— 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  VITRUVIUS 

ARCHITECTURE,  translated  by  W.  WILKIN, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel,  price  35s.  in  cloth  boards,  to  be  obtained  of 
R.  KIMPTON,  Bookseller,  31,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES. 

The  present  Edition  of  this  work  is  submitted  with 
confidence  to  the  Profession,  and  the  Trade  in  general.  It 
contains  a variety  of  new  and  useful  information,  a Diary, 
or  daily  Journal,  and  a copious  Abstract  of  the  New  Build- 
ings Act,  with  all  the  modifications  of  the  same. 

Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationer’s- court,  London;  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


R 


Published  in  Royal  Quarto,  Price  1/.  15s.  bound, 

USTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Picturesque 

1 Decorations  of  Rural  Buildings,  in  the  use  of  Rough 
Wood,  Thatch,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Forty-two  Drawings ; 
consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Perspective 
Views;  the  Doors,  Windows,  Chimney  Shafts,  &c.,  drawn 
Geometrically  to  a large  Scale,  with  Descriptions  and  Esti- 
mated Cost.  By  T.  J.  RICAUTI,  Architect. 

11  We  have  repeatedly  and  strongly  recommended  this 
elegant  and  useful  work,  and  can  safely  say,  that  we  think 
no  gentleman  who  purchases  it  will  be  disappointed.” — 
Loudon's  Gnrdener's  Magazine. 

Jambs  Carpenter,  Old  Bond-street. 


Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“ This  is  a truly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
other  surveying.  * * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  work  will  be  a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the 
student.” — The  Builder. 

" On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

“ From  the  very  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
arc  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
surveying  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
formulie  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  not  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference.” — Mining  Journal. 

London:  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 
Literary  Journal  in  Europe. — The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are: — 

Journal  of  Science,  Inven- 


Journal  of  English  Literature. 
Journal  of  French  Literature. 
Journal  of  German  Literature. 
Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 
Journal  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Journal  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  the  Drama. 


tions,  &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 
Journal  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. 

Original  Contributions. 
Booksellers’  Circular. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Heirs  at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 
wanted. 

Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
| terature,  Art,  and  Science. 
Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped;  and 
Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  for  only  Is.  6d.  A Number,  as  a 


Now  ready,  Part  3 of  Vol.  IV.  for  September,  price  Is.  6d. 
Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  "1,  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May  9,  1846,  and 
contains  the  commencement  of  this  valuable  List  of  Heirs  at 
Law,  &c.,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


SAMUEL  THOMAS,  High-street,  Deri- 

tend,  Birmingham,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Edward  Stanly,  LOCKSMITH  and  BELLHANGER, 
BRASS-FOUNDER,  &c.  &c.,  begs  most  respectfully  to  so- 
licit the  attention  of  magistrates  and  architects  to  his  inven- 
tion of  locks  for  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  &c. 

S.  T.  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee  of  magis- 
trates without  charge,  and  submit  a variety  of  patterns  of 
peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus,  &c.,  having 
made  all  the  locks  for  cells  and  officers’  rooms  at  the  Model 
Prison,  London,  and  twenty-four  other  prisons,  where  he  has 
given  satisfaction. 

Among  other  testimonials,  he  has  that  of  Major  Jebb,  at- 
testing the  efficiency  and  durability  of  the  locks  invented 
and  made  bv  him.  All  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the 
approval  of  the  Inspector-general  of  prisons  and  the  archi- 
tects. 

S.  T.  begs  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  performed  by 
him  at  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  General 
Post-office  ; St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  London,  &c.,  as  a gua- 
rantee for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  his  work. 


London  : Printed  by  Charlsk  Wyman,  of  49,  Cumming-street , 
Pentonville,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  Printing- 
office  of  J.  k H.  Cox,  Brothen,  74  & lb,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’a-Inn  Yields,  in  the  Parish  ol  St.  Gilei-in-thc-Ficlda,  in  the 
same  County;  and  published  by  the  said  Ciiables  Wyman,  at  the 
office  of  "Tm  Uuildkk,"  2,  York-street,  Coyent  Garden,  iu  the 
Parish  of  Saint  Paul,  Corcat  Gardes,  in  the  said  County.— Saturday, 
Norembtr  23,  1845. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  in  an  Architect’s 

Office,  by  a Young  Man,  capable  of  making  work- 
ing and  general  drawings.  Terms  moderate.— Letters,  paid, 
to  be  addressed  to  J.  H.,  93,  London-wall,  City. 

P.S.  No  objection  to  the  country. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Person,  a Situation  as 

Foreman  to  a Carpenter  and  Joiner,  or  General 
Builder,  having  filled  a similar  situation  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years. — Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  J.  S.,  34,  Broad- 
street,  Bloomsbury. 


Decorative  art  society, 

20,  Great  Marlborough-strcet.  General  Meeting  on 
Wednesday  nest.  The  discussion  will  be  continued  upon 
the  remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  on  a paper  read  «t  the 
last  meeting,  “.On  the  Decorations  of  Theatres.”  .Visitors 
admitted  on  application,  by  post,  to 

E.  C.  LAUGHER,  hon.  sec., 

17,  Susscx-placc,  Kensington. 


Guildhall,  19th  November,  18lG. 

THE  Committee  for  LETTING  the 

CITY’S  LANDS  will  meet  at  Guildhall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9>h  dav  of  December  next,  at  One  o’clock  pre- 
cisely to  receive  TENDERS  for  Letting  on  Lcnse,  for  21 
years  from  Christmas  next,  a House,  No.  19,  on  the  north 
side  of  Broad-street-buildings,  and  also  a House,  No.  5,  on 
the  cast  side  of  Mitre-street,  Aldgate. — Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained,  and  plans  seen  bv  applying  at  the  Office  of 
Works,  Guildhall.  THOS.  SAUNDERS,  Comptroller. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 

FOR  SALE,  at  Bedford-lane  Brickfield, 

Clapham-rise,  Surrey,  a very  excellent  WASH-MI  I, L, 
with  wheel  for  crushing  chalk  on  a very  superior  plan  ; also 
pug-mills,  off-bearing  barrows,  and  other  tools  ; the  land 
being  appropriated  to  building.  N.B.  The  Ground  to  be 
Let  or  Sold — Freehold. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks.  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles. — Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places  : — 

Archer,  45,  Goodgc-street,  Tottcnham-court-road  ; Blyth, 
Whitechapel  ; Cock,  424,  Oxford-street  ; Dean,  4fi,  King 
William-street  j Fenn,  105,  Ncwgate-street ; Holtzapffel 
and  Co.,  64,  Charing-cross : and  of  all  ironmongers  and  tool 
dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED  a Person  to  Superintend  the 

Rebuilding  of  a House  and  Premises  in  the  City, 
where  the  old  materials  are  allowed  to  be  used,  provided 
they  are  sound,  Sec.  As  the  duties  required  on  this  occasion 
will  be  light,  the  remuneration  will  he  small,  but  it  may  lead 
to  more  profitable  employment.— Address,  post-paid,  to 
B.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  Boxer,  6l,  Moorgatc-strect,  stating  fu  11 
particulars  of  late  employment  and  remuneration  required. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  Twenty-eight 

years,  wishes  for  a situation  as  time  or  prime-cost 
clerk  in  either  the  above  situations,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
where  he  tan  be  of  use  to  his  employers. — Address  A.  B.,  8, 
Coleman-street,  Well-street,  Camberwell. 


RAWLINGS’S  LIME  WHARF.— TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Bangor  wharf,  king's  road 

BRIDGE,  CAMDEN  NEW  TOWN.  Builders, 
Ac.  are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  have  Blue  Lias, 
Grey  Stone,  and  Chalk  Lime,  Roman  Cement,  Thames 
Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement  Pots,  and  all  kinds  of  Welch 
goods,  of  the  best  quality  at  lowest  terms,  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London. 


Bear  d’s  coloured  photo- 
graphic PORTRAITS  “ now  exhibit  a degree 
of  boldness,  and  stand  out  with  a relief  greatly  desiderated 
in  all  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  art,  while  the  method  of 
colouring  renders  them  agreeable  and  life-like.” — The  Times. 

85,  King  William-street,  City;  34,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster;  and  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Re- 
gent-street. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth  about 

Fiftceo  years  of  age,  wish  to  apprentice  him  to  the 
above  business.  An  indoor  situation  preferred. — Letters, 
pre-paid,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  to  be  addressed, 
A.  P.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-strect,  Covent- 
garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  now  open  to  an  engage- 
ment as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Shop  Foreman,  both  of 
which  capacities  he  has  filled  for  some  years,  having  had 
much  practice  in  meting  working  drawings,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  buildings,  also  of  mea- 
suring and  estimating,  and  can  be  well  recommended. — Ad- 
dress, post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Druggam’s,  No.  60, 
Goswell-street-road,  near  the  Angel. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  PERSON  of  respect- 
ability, is  desirous  of  engaging  himself  as  agent,  sur- 
veyor, or  Clerk  of  Works  ; understands  architecture,  work- 
ing drawings,  and  general  repairs,  having  had  the  manage- 
ment of  public  and  private  works  to  a great  extent,  and  also 
various  posts  in  railway  works.  He  will  he  able  to  give 
satisfactory  reference  as  to  capability  and  good  conduct.— 
Apply,  post-paid,  to  P.  B,  C.,  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


PERSONS  requiring  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGER  otherwise,  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  100/.  to  150,000/..  or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  be  belter,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


ENGINEERING,  Surveying,  Levelling, 

&c. — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  a thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  RAILWAY  SURVEYING,  levelling, 
; of  the  theodolite,  parish  and  estate  surveying,  land 
measuring,  mapping,  drawing,  engineering,  architecture, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  &c  , may  do  so  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  in  a few  PRACTICAL  LESSONS,  by  ap- 
plying to  Messrs.  SMITH  and  LEWIS,  civil  engineers  and 
surveyors  of  extensive  practice,  who  are  now  preparing  gentle- 
men for  engineers,  surveyors,  levellers,  draughtsmen,  Sec., 
Daily  classes  for  young  gentlemen  from  10  to  4.  Evening 
instruction  from  7 to  9-  Lessons  given  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  pupils.  Field  practice  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Proficiency  guaranteed.  Terms  for  the  course  till  perfect 
very  moderate,  including  the  use  of  instruments,  &c.  Apply 
at  the  Institution,  4,  Harper-street,  Theobald’s- road,  llol- 
born,  London ; Offices  in  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 
N.B.  Steady  and  clever  pupils  may  be  introduced  to  imme- 
diate employment,  from  lo/.  to  12/.  per  week. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

Tiie  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office. 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  nnu 
Four,  where  information  can  he  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 


TO  OWNERS  OF  HOUSES  IN  COURTS.  ALLEYS, 
AND  OTHER  CONFINED  LOCALITIES. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  JUSTICES  and 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  for  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  WESTMINSTER,  and  part  of  Middlesex,  hereby 
GIVE  NOTICE,  that  they  have  approved  a plan,  whereby 
an  efficient  drainage,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  may  be  ob- 
tained for  property  in  the  above  situations,  abutting  on 
streets  where  there  are  sewers.  The  plans  and  sections  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  No.  1,  Greek- 
street,  Soho.  LEWIS  C.  HERS  LET, 

Clerk  to  the  Commission. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SEWERS.— SIR  JOHN  CASS’ 
CHARITY  ESTATE,  HACKNEY. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

a SEWER  about  to  he  formed  on  this  Estate,  on  the. 
intended  new  road,  next  Well-street  Common,  are  requested 
to  apply  to  Mr.  WALES,  at  the  Estate  Offices,  where  plans, 
particulars,  and  forms  of  tender  maybe  seen.  Tenders  to 
be  delivered  on  or  before  the  7th  of  December. 

The  Trustees  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 

Sir  John  Cass’  Estate  Offices,  Hackney- terrace, 

19th  of  November,  1846. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON.  AND  SOUTH  COAST 
RAILWAY. 

THE  Directors  are  readv  to  receive 

TENDERS  for  the  supply  of  thirty-four  first-class 
carriages,  ten  coupe  ditto,  ten  composite  ditto,  forty-seven 
second-class  carriages,  twenty  third-class  ditto,  ten  Parlia- 
mentary carriages,  twenty  horse  boxes,  twenty  carriage 
trucks,  eight  luggage  vans,  fifty  goods'  waggons,  fifty  ditto 
coveied.  The  company  to  provide  wheels,  axles,  and  axle 
boxes.  Parties  wishing  to  tender  may  obtain  a copy  of  the 
specification  by  applying  to  the  manager,  Mr.  P.  CLARKE, 
Brighton.  Tenders  to  be  sent  in,  scaled,  on  or  before  the 
17th  December  instant,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  endorsed 
on  the  cover  “ Tender  for  Carriages,  & c.”  The  Directors  do 
not  bind  themclves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Secretary. 
London-bridge  Terminus,  3rd  December,  1846. 


LONDON,  BRIGHTON.  AND  SOUTH  COAST 
RAILWAY. 

Contract  for  maintenance  of 

WAY  and  WORKS. — The  Directors  of  this  Com- 
pany propose  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  maintenance  of 
die  Permanent  Way  and  Works  of  the  whole  of  their  Main 
Line  between  Brighton  and  the  Junction  with  the  Green- 
wich Line  near  London,  being  a distance  of  about  Forty-four 
Miles,  for  a period  of  Seven  Years,  commencing  1st  January 
next. 

Specifications  and  Forms  of  Contract  may  be  seen  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  the  2nd*  December  next,  at  the  Resident 
Engineer’s  Office,  Brighton.  Sealed  Tenders  according  to 
the  prescribed  form,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Secretary’s  Office, 
London  Bridge  Station,  not  later  than  the  hour  of  Eleven  on 
Wednesday  Forenoon,  the  16th  December  next,  when  parties 
tendering  or  their  accredited  Agents,  are  requested  to  be 
in  attendance. 

The  Directors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender. — By  order  T.  J.  BUCKTON,  Sec. 

J.nudon  Terminus,  23rd  Nov.  1846. 


HACKNEY  UNION.— To  Bricklayers,  Terro  Metallic 
Pipe  Manufacturers,  and  others. 

Contract  for  a new  sewer  at  the 

Hackney  Union  Workhouse.— The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Hackney  Union  are  ready  to  receive  Tenders, 
and  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a new  Sewer  at  their 
Workhouse,  the  Plan  and  Specihcation  of  which  may  he 
seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  ARTHUR  ASH- 
PITEL,  No.  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street.,  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Three  o’clock,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
Board  will  meet  at  the  Union  House,  on  Wednesday,  the 
9th  day  of  December,  1846,  at  Eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  open  the  Tenders  and  to  contract,  when  the  Parties 
tendering  must  attend  personally,  to  answer  when  called 
for. 

N.B.  The  Board  will  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  Tender,  unless  fully  approved  of. — By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians, 

CHARLES  IIORTON  PULLEY,  Clerk. 
Upper  Homerton,  Nov.  26th,  1846, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
S £ BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
a « planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from  i inch 
S P to  1 A inch  thick. 

f*  TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  \V.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE  at  A.  ROSLING’S, 

SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hv.  Castle's,  Ship-yard,  Millhank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  tit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  huilderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  u 


:Iy  presume 


t their  favoi 


i,  &c. 


DKUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE.— Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


T ADAMS  (from  Byron  and  Co.), 

• late  S.  Dare,  Mahogany,  Timber,  and  Deal  Yard, 
New-road,  Bermondsey,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  has  always 
in  stock  mahogany,  cedar,  wainsc.it,  elm,  beech,  oak,  Sec. 
Pantile  oak  and’  fir  laths,  scaffold  poles,  putlogs,  &c. 
Wheelwright's  goods,  veneers,  cut  deals  and  scantling  of 
every  dimension.  Also  a large  assortment  of  SEASONED 
FLOORING.  MATCH  BOARDING  FIT  FOR  immediate 
use,  and  MOULDINGS  prepared  by  machinery,  all  at 
reduced  prices. 


MUIR’S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM -STREET,  PIMLICO. 

Timber  of  any  size,  plank,  deals, 

and  BATTENS,' &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciplc.  Boards,  &c.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

G ELL'S  ADJUSTABLE  SCAF- 

• FOLD,  OBSERVATORY,  or  FIRE  ESCAPE, 
Models  of  which  arc  ct  the  repositories  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  at  the  manufac- 
tory, Nos.  3 and  6,  '1  ottenham-court  New-road,  and  St. 
George’s-circus,  Waterloo-bridge-road. 

This  Machine  consists  of  a scries  of  hollow  rectangular 
frames,  sliding  one  within  another,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tubes  of  a telescope,  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes, 
but  is  especially  adapted  to  that  of  Land  Surveying,  orna- 
menting the  walls  and  ceilings  of  lofty  buildings,  hanging 
chandeliers,  fire  escape,  or  lor  elevating  per-ons  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  it  may  be  adjusted  to  any  height  within 
its  range,  and  supports  itsclt  with  safety,  independently  of 
any  attachment  to  the  walls,  and  will  be  found  the  ca-iest 
and  best  method  yet  used  for  cleaning  and  decorating  the 
interiors  of  lofty  buildings,  well  stnircascs,  See.  — Machines 
to  be  seen  at  G.  ELL’S,  Adjustable  Scaffold,  Ladder,  and 
Barrow  Manufactory,  New-road,  St.  Pancras. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTT  ERS.— Patent  Pan 
elled  Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT 
TER  BLINDS.  —Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds 
The  attention  of  Ar- 


chitects,  Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 

IMPORTANT 
PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 

in  theabovc  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  &Co. 

1 15,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import-  _ 
ance  of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Shutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description),  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
which,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel;  it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  effective, 
and  is  safer  and  moke  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
Flat  Laths,  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

CAUTION.  — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  Bent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
ing horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Engravings  and  Prospectuses  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation. 

Drawn  Metallic  Sasii  Bars,  Astrigals,  Mould- 
ings, Stall  Board  Plates,  See. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  R,  HOWARD  and  Co., 
London. 


Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chaneery-lanc. 
r BUIE  Patentee  having;  fixed  a great  number 
X of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis- 
faction, can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their 
construction  isso  simp'e  that  the  largestcstablishmentcanbe 
opened  or  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  huckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  COR  PE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  ngainst  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
BEST.  They  are  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Bunnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  wnnt 
of  strength  or  security  ; and  nine  years’  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  110  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glass,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  2(5,  Lombard-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


PLATE  GLASS.— TO  BUILDERS,  Sec. 

A LARGE  QUANTITY  ot  PLATE 

GLASS  of  various  sizes,  from  four  inches  wide  to 
thirty  inches,  to  be  suld  in  job  lots,  at  very  reduced  prices, 
in  consequence  of  the  agency  being  resigned. — Apply  at  26, 
Soho -square. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 

THE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 

to  furnish  the  PAINTED  Of. ASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  are  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANT1NE  and  ALLAN,  42,  George-strcct,  Edinburgh. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

rriHE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

S CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  Sec.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  iu  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES'  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-strcct,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


w 


IN  DOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares, 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot: — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 

5 ■■  3 „ G ..  4 li 

6 4 „ 7 ••  5 li 


14  ..10  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches : — 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 

cc  18  4/ 

Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot ; best  quality.  Sheet  Glass, 
about  lG  to  18  oz.,  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot  : this  is  a 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing, 4jd.  per  foot. —Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
8",  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London, 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  gd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


H 


ERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. — 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street, 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 


Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  l21,BunhiU-row,  Fins- 
bury-squarc.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securelvpackedforthecountry. 

Stcam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  ohtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLI F.R,  Marble-wharf, 
Belviderc-road,  Waterloo-hridgc,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co,,  Wor- 


I ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

LA  PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  ol  Blackfriars-hridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B,  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  floor  furni- 
ture, rJabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places.  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  a i ns  lie  patent  tile 

MACHINE  COM  PANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman),  inrite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 
for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected, 
and  all  the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage. 
The  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  he  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLTC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes.— The  Public  is 
respectfully  informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  from  Whitcfriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLES- 
FIELD-STREET,  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
large  Slock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro-Metallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  capped 
joints,  ro’l  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments  ; paving,  in  6 in., 
7)  in.,  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  in  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drams,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints  ; conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water  ; tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material ; channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving;  sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney-tops,  Sec.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  are  near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats 
are  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefriars  to  he 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering 
bridges  and  arches. 


rpiIE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

X ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asplialte  Company’s  Works, 

“Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depdt,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18  : — ■ 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19i  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
tiic  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE,  less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  2.J  inches  above  the 
external  surf.-.ce  of  the  soil,  and  only  19),  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

_ Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiawell-street,  Finsbury-squure,  near  Whitbread’*  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d,  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  is.  is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  62s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6f.6d.  7».  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gloss. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  64d.,  7d-.8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  31.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4l. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

• IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfnars- 

road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft,  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

3/.  6s.  31.  13s.  3/.  16s.  41.  4J.10S. 

Henly's  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  \\  rought 
Iron  Oven: — , 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

6/.  61.  15s.  6/.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at“d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEY  a,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

ENDRY  and  (I  LOVER,  I RON- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
thev  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’ s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES- STREET  and  168,  DltURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 

compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  I hey 

have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


ELEGANT  FENDERS  AND  FIRE-IRONS. 

JEREMIAH  EVANS  and  CO.  beg  leave 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their 
novel  and  elegant  Stock  of  Fenders  and  Fire  Irons,  manu- 
factured of  every  description  of  pattern,  including  the  Gothic, 
French,  Elizabethan,  Grecian,  Ac.  They  have  also  just  in- 
troduced several  splendid  Stoves  en  suite. — Manufacture 
and  Show  Rooms,  33,  King  William-street,  London-bridge. 

OT  WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-iron  boiler,  which  requires  ro  bnckwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premises.  BENJAMIN 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorset-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS. 
LAP-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  FOR  STEAM  BOILERS. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PATENT  IRON 

TUBE  COMPANY,  42,  Cambridge-strcct,  Birming- 
ham, and  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  manufacture  Tubes 
under  an  exclusive  License  from  Mr.  Richard  Prosser,  the 
Patentee.  These  Tubes  arc  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  Boilers  of  Marine  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  are  stronger,  lighter,  cheaper, 
and  more  durable  than  brass  or  copper  Tubes,  and  war- 
ranted not  to  open  in  the  Weld.  They  may  be  fixed  in  the 
Boilers  without  Ferules,  and  can  he  taken  out  and  retixed 
without  additional  trouble  or  expense.— Address,  42  am- 
bridge-strect,  Crescent,  Birmingham  ; London  Warehouse, 
68,  Upper  Thames-strcct. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 

AND  CURE  KOR  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimn°y- 
pot  yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  qunntity'has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,'  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL,  13,  Nelson- 
street,  Greenwich.— The  Trade  supplied,  and  also 
licences  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Go.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above.  . 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  m 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for.  . ... 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 
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LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

WIRE  ROPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  tunc  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 

&c  Ac.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 

Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 

EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  Ac. 

A SM ITH  bees  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  Ac.  Ac., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  arc  pretty  generally  known  and 

aPjlIanufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-lronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Biassbutt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 

heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal- work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-strect,  Leiccster-square, 
London. 


ILK  INS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Y'our  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  arc,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  docs 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  Ac.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  " Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  anv  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  scat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  'The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  lie  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  20, 
Gower-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


VARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead  ....  per  cwt.  27s. Od. 

Seconds 25  0 

Thirds  >.  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine • > 4 6 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers ■>  36  0 

Oxford  Oker 36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage i>  12 

,,  Copal  «i  '8 

„ Body  Copal  ,,  2* 

„ Gold  Size 10 

„ Black  Japan . ” . . 10  . 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgate-strect,  Without,  London.— 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  30/. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  Ac.  Ac.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Ac.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch.— 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

FILTERED  WATER. — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 
prietor of  Dcfouvillc’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
by  which  large  quantities  cf  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  arc  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  100  to  300  gallons  daily  ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love- lane  Platform,  Rothcrhithe  ; Office,  33,  Conduit- 
street,  Bend-street. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  SON,  52, 

GREAT  CHARLES-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM 
(late  STANDLY  and  SMITH,  formerly  STANDLY  and 
GALE,  Bull-street),  Locksmiths,  Bell-hangers,  Brass- 
founders,  Whitesmiths,  Ac.,  beg  most  respectfully  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  MAGISTRATES,  ARCHITECTS,  and 
ENGINEERS  to  their  inventions  for  prisons,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  will  be  happy  to  attend  any  committee 
of  magistrates  without  charge,  and  submit  a VARIETY’ 
of  patterns  of  peculiar  locks,  signals,  inspection  apparatus, 
chancl  door-fastenings,  iron  frames,  hinges,  Ac.,  as  sup- 
plied by  them  at  the  MODEL  PRISON,  LONDON  arid 
TWENTY-THREE  SIMILAR  GAOLS,  where  they  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  . . ..  . 

Among  other  testimonials,  can  he  shewn  that  of  Major 
Jebb,  attesting  the  efficiency  of  the  labels,  Ac.,  invented  by 

1 The  contracts  will  be  executed  to  the  approval  of  the 
spector-general  of  prisons,  and  the  architects. 

C.  Smith  and  Son  also  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  of  the  ironmongery  requisites  for  the 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  churches,  banks, 
barracks,  gaols,  asylums,  and  workhouses,  including  locks, 
bells,  hinges,  grates,  kitchen-ranges,  staircases,  grates,  park- 
fencing, fire-proof  safes,  bookcases,  doors,  metal  sashes  of  all 

kinds,  and  every  description  of  ornamental  brass  and  iron 
work,  light  castings,  Ac. 

C.  S.  and  Son  beg  to  refer  to  the  extensive  works  per- 
formed by  them  at  Windsor  Castle.  Northumberland  and 
Sion  House,  Blenheim  Palace,  Chatsworth,  Ac.,  as  a g 
rantec  for  the  superiority  and  durability  of  their  work, 
confirmation  of  which  numerous  letters  from  nobleman  and 
be  shewn. 


HP  ODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

I PAINT,  manufactured  by  GHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 
The  properties  of  this  Paint  arc  peculiar  for  preventing 
on  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
damp  ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Us  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water.  . , 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  ot 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  lor  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious.  


FIRE  GOODS. 

WALLDER,  FALCON  CEMENT 

• WHARF.  80,  Banksidc,  has  always  on  hand  for 
Sale  a Large  Assortment  of  Fire  Goods,  Welch,  Stourbridge, 
and  Newcastle,  at  Lowest  Prices.  Also  Roman  Cement ; 
Pots,  both  Red  and  Cement;  Bricks,  Tiles,  Hair,  and 
Laths.  . 


TO  BLASTER  KBS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  mny 

he  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfnars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Accommodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  sand,  ballast,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS.  H.  O.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hol- 
land-'strcet,  Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant 
supply  of  Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers  Lime, 
Sand,  Cement,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks, 
Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other  building  materials.  Messrs. 
ROSIIER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at  Limehouse,  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road. 


NOTT’S  patent  stove, 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac. 

PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  Ac. 


HEAL  AND  SON  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  Machinery  for  the  purifying:  of 

greatly  increased,  and  consequently  the  Bed  is  rendered  ir 
b Mixed,  per  lb 1b. 


Giey  Goose  . 


Is.  4d. 


uch  softer.  ‘The  following  are  the  Prices  of  New  Feathers:— 

1 Best  Foreign  Grey  Goose 2s.  Od. 

Best  Irish  White  Goose  2s.  fid. 

Best  Dantzic  White  Goose  . . 3s.  Od. 


Foreign  Grey  Goose  is.  ou.  i orai  i/muuu  nimw.,™  .. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  OF  BEDDING,  containing  full  particulars  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  sent  lree  by  post, 
! application  to  their  Establishment,  196,  opposite  the  Chapel,  Tottenliam-court-road. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.—  KENSINGTON- 
PARK,  NOTTING-HILL. 

SEVERAL  PLOTS  of  GROUND  in  this 

most  eligible  situation  TO  LET  on  Building  Leases. 
—Apply  to  Mr.  B.  BROADBRIDGE,  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor, 35,  Ladbrokc-square,  Notting-hill. 


REGENT  STREET.— TO  I.ITERARV  SOCIETIES, 
PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease,  five  doors  from 

negent-street,  a capital  Spacious  Freehold  Residence 
in  New  Burlington-street,  with  Stabling  and  Garden,  and 
liberty  to  build  on  the  latter  if  required. — Apply  to  Messrs. 
RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS,  Auctioneers,  Saville  row, 
Regent-street,  and  1 9>  Change- alley,  Cornhill. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  I!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  1 — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTVMAN,  Esq., 
H,  Rcgcnt’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Rcgent’s-park. 

RICHMOND,  SURREY.— TO  CAPITALISTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A BOUT  Thirty  Acres  of  Freehold  Ground 

-L  JL  at  Richmond,  near  the  Hill,  and  adjoining  the  Park, 
most  eligibly  situate  for  building  purposes,  land-tax  re- 
deemed, will  be  LET  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  in  Lots,  on 
Building  Leases,  for  90  Years,  at  the  Vestry  Office,  Richmond, 
on  Monday,  the  7ih  of  December,  1846, at  11  o’clock  a.m., 

£unctiially.— Particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions,  may  be 
ad  of  Messrs.  SMITH  and  SON,  Solicitors,  Richmond, 


M 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


R.  H.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  Mr.  Pink’s  premises,  Harrow-road,  near 
Westbourn-park,  on  MONDAY,  Dec.  14th,  1846,  at  Twelve, 
the  remaining  stock,  comprising  oak  and  fir  timber,  cut 
deals,  battens  and  plank,  prepared  doors,  sashes  and  frames. 
Ironmongery,  Portland  and  York  stone.  A large  quantity 
of  very  superior  scaffolding,  standard  and  other  ladders, 
brick  and  rubbish  carts,  joiner's  spring  cart,  a powerful  cart 
horse,  harness,  bricks,  cement,  slates,  tiles,  carpenter’s  and 
other  work  benches,  wheelbarrows,  wheeling  planks,  &c. — 
May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  previous  and  morning  of  sale, 
when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  or  at  Poland 
House,  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


ME 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  MASONS,  WHEEL- 
WRIGHTS, AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  DAVIS  and  VIGERS  are 

instructed  by  the  Assignees  of  Wood  and  Son, 
bankrupts,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Wil- 
low-walk, Bermondsey,  on  THURSDAY,  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1846.  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  o'clock,  the  entire  Stock 
in  Trade,  utensils,  and  effects,  comprising  fir,  oak,  and  elm 
timber;  500  dry  spruce,  pine,  and  other  deals;  100  pine 
planks,  well  seasoned  cut  stock,  fir  laths,  ash  felloes,  &c. 
Scaffold  poles,  boards,  putlocks,  and  cords.  Portland,  York, 
and  Bath  stone.  Marble  chimney-picces,  ironmongery, 
turning-lathe  ; six  benches  ; four  carts  ; chaise,  ditto ; a 
timber  carriage  ; four-wheeled  chaise  ; three  powerful  cart- 
horses, fee.  fee.  fee.  To  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the  sale. 
Catalogues  to  be  had  of  J.  GRAHAM,  Esq.,  official  assignee, 
Coleman-street,  on  the  premises,  and  at  the  Auctioneer’s 
Offices,  3,  Frederick’s- place,  Old  Jewry. 


HOLBORN  HILL,  SNOW  HILL,  and 

FARRINGDON  STREET  VIADUCT  COMPANY. 
(Registered  Provisionally.) 

Capital,  200,000/.,  in  20,000  shares  of  10/.  each  ; deposit 
1 Is.  per  share. 

The  allotment  of  shares  will  take  place  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  Committee  of  Management  ; and  in  the  mean 
time,  all  further  applications  for  Shares  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Solicitors,  Messrs.  CARRITT  and  OSGOOD,  5,  Guildhall 
Chambers,  Basingball-strcct ; and  applicants  arc  requested 
to  confine  their  references  as  much  as  possible  to  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  other  parties  within  the  City  of  London. 

The  estimate  of  JOHN  STEAD,  Esq.,  the  Civil  Engineer, 
and  GEORGE  SMITH,  Esq.,  the  Architect,  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 

30th  November,  1846. 


MELf 


FREEHOLD  LAND.— TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  OR  SOLD,  about  Six  Acres 

of  FREEHOLD  LAND,  well  adapted  for  fhe  erec- 
tion of  small  respectable  dwellings,  and  situate  within  100 
yards  of  the  Bedford  Arms,  Clapham-road,  and  a 6d.  ride  of 
the  city.  It  will  be  sold  in  Plots,  varying  from  65  to  110 
feet  in  depth ; or  be  Let  for  Ninety-nine  Years  at  3s.  per 
foot  rental.  Bricks  will  be  advanced  on  security  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  sunk  at  a ground  rent  if  required. — Applv  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  WOODS,  Bedford  New-road,  Clap- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  MASONS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  a Dissolution 

of  Partnership,  and  to  clear  the  Premise*,  a valuable 
and  well-selected  STONE  MERCHANT’S  STOCK,  con- 
sisting of  large  blocks  and  scantling  of  Portland  Stone, 
Yorkshire  paving,  landings,  steps,  links,  curbs,  coping, 
and  window  sills;  rubbed  slabs,  and  a large  quantity  of 
box  stone  chimney-pieces,  and  a few  marble  ditto  ; strong 
stone-trucks  and  carts.  Powerful  shew  leys,  and  gerr,  chain 
slings,  crab  blocks  and  falls,  various,  and  about  50,000  feet, 
superficial,  Rockhill  paving.  Country  Builders  are  invited 
to  purchase  this  prepared  Stock,  at  No.  30,  Commercial- 
road,  Lambeth. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

ESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

received  instructions  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works 
and  Buildings,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises, 
Great  Russcll-street,  Bloomsbury,  on  TUESDAY,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  the  very  valuable  materials  of 
the  recently  erected  building  known  as  the  Townlcy  Gallery, 
consisting  of  a large  quantity  of  lead  in  flats,  gutters,  cis- 
terns, and  pipes.  Sound  oak  and  fir  timber  in  roof  joists 
and  girders,  wainscot  and  other  floor  boards,  excellent  large 
and  small  sashes  and  frames,  moulded  doors  and  frames, 
mahogany  show  cases,  four  fluted  stone  columns  and  caps 
14  feet  6 inches  high  ; a fire-proof  room  nilh  wrought-iron 
folding  and  other  doors  ; Portland  stone  and  other  staircases, 
several  thousand  feet  super  of  stone  paving,  stout  stringing, 
ashlar  and  coping  the  hot-air  apparatus  to  the  whole  building, 
stoves,  piping,  Arc.,  also  the  very  excellent  sound  brickwork 
and  numerous  other  effects.  The  whole  of  these  mate  rials 
are  of  the  very  best  description,  and  will  be  put  into  Lots  to 
be  taken  down  and  cleared  away  by  the  purchasers. — May  be 
viewed  one  day  previous  and  catalogues  had  on  the  premises, 
al«o  at  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Whitehall,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.— GREENWICH, 
KENT. 

TO  BE  SOLD  by  TENDER,  the  bene 

ficial  interest  in  an  agreement  for  lease  ofa  desireablc 
Plot  of  Building  Ground  free  from  Land  Tax,  having  two 
commanding  frontages  in  London-strcct  and  Royal  Hill, 
and  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Railway  Terminus. 
Thereon  arc  partly  erected  three  carcases,  one  of  which  is  in- 
tended for  a corner  public-house.  The  principal  frontage  is 
valuable  for  the  erection  of  second  or  third-rate  houses, 
which  are  in  great  demand  in  this  locality.  Tenders  under 
seal  to  he  sent  to  the  offices  of  Mr.  NOBLE,  Surveyor,  fee., 
London-strect,  Greenwich,  on  or  before  Thursday  next,  the 
3rd  of  December,  and  where  further  particulars  may  he  ob- 
tamed. 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  NURSERYMEN, 
BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  protheroe  aud  morris 

, "?Vved  instructions  to  submit  to  PUBLIC 
COMPETITION  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  Paradise 
Nursery,  Hornsey-road,  on  MONDAY,  Dec.  14th.  18 16,  and 
following  day,  at  Eleven  o’clock  (by  order  of  Mr.  Pamphir 
in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  required  for  other  pur- 
poses,, the  whole  ot  the  valuable  Nursery  Stock,  consisting 
of  a considerable  quantity  of  very  fine  evergreens,  fruit- 
trees,  Ac.  Also  about  500  camelias,  from  two  to  five  feet 
well  furnished  with  bloom  buds;  Azalia,  Indica,  Erica 
Epacns,  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  in  fine  varietics.- 
May  be  viewed  prior  to  the  sale  ; catalogues  (sixpence  each, 
:rs)  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  of 
',  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  American 


returnable  to  purchas 
the  principal  sccdsmc ... 
Nursery,  Leytonstone.  ’ 


PORT  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

TJUBLIC  SALE  of  Canadian  Timber, 

0-1  jSdVCS’  \nd,  I'a,thv'ood,  consisting  of  about 

80  loads  of  Red  Pine  ; 460  loads  of  Yellow  Pine  ; 1,400  Pine 
Deals;  8 fathoms  of  Lath  wood ; 600  po.  Staves-  ex 

I.vaT^tVov  ;iUrMm,r  Q"cbcc  1 nhkh  wil1  he  SOLD 

’ ur  Mr-  GEORGE  WM-  LAW,  on  Thursday, 
the  loth  December,  1846.  at  Twelve  for  One  o'clock,  pre- 
cisely, at  the  BUILDING  SLIP  FLAT  HOUSE,  where  the 
vuiole  now  lies,  and  can  be  inspected.  This  cargo  will  be 
found  of  superior  quality  and  size.  The  great  deficiency  in 
the  importation  of  Canadian  Timber  this  vear  must  cau«e 
uhnve  l0ng  to  ad™“«  conMderably,  and  renders  the 
ru.rrhn , Pcc,.,llarl-V  dcrirahle  to  persons  wishing  to 
s"iPh  r'  1Rcfreshment»  w«»  be  provided  at  the  place  of 
CataloEucs  may  he  had  of  the  Auctioneer  at  his 
Portamru  n,dPorl ! of  ANDREW  NANCE,  jun., 

MiasH4u-  <»•.  7% 


VAUABLE  STOCK  of  MOULDS  and  CASTS  in  Cement 
and  Plaster,  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  and  Gentlemen  engaged  in  ornamenting  Public 
and  other  Buildings,  Terraces,  Gardens,  &c. 

Messrs,  rushwortii  and  jarvis 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises.  33, 
Duncan- terrace.  City-road,  near  the  New  River,  on  WED- 
NESDAY, December  9th,  and  following  day,  the  valuable 
Stock  of  an  Architectural  Modeller,  comprising  a beautiful 
variety  of  valuable  models,  suitable  for  internal  and  external 
decorations,  in  centre  flowers,  trusses,  capitals,  balusters, 
Tudor  and  other  chimney  shafts,  vases,  fountains,  fee. 
Casts  in  cement  and  plaster  from  celebrated  ancient  and 
modern  sculptures,  and  from  originals  in  the  collection,  in- 
cluding figures  and  groups  of  various  sizes,  busts,  trusses, 
consoles,  corbel-heads,  key-stones,  centre-flowers,  friezes, 
capitals,  terminals  for  gate  piers,  high  enriched  vases,  fonts, 
fountains,  animals,  birds,  fee. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  previous,  and  catalogues  had  on 
the  premises,  and  at  the  Office  of  Messrs,  RUSHWORTH 
and  JARVIS,  Saville-row,  Regent-street,  and  1 0,  Change- 
alley,  Cornhill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  VITRUVIUS 

ARCHITECTURE,  translated  by  W.  WILKIN, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel,  price  35s.  in  cloth  boards,  to  be  obtained  of 
R.  KIMPTON,  Bookseller,  31,  Wnrdour-strcet,  Soho. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  puqlished,  for  1817,  price  4s.,  the  Thirty-seventh 
Edition  of 

SKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES. 

The  present  Edition  of  this  work  is  submitted  with 
confidence  to  the  Profession,  and  the  Trade  in  general.  It 
contains  a variety  of  new  and  useful  information,  a Diary, 
or  daily  Journal,  and  a copious  Abstract  of  the  New  Build- 
ings Act,  with  all  the  modifications  of  the  same. 

Simpkin  and  Co.,  Stationcr’s-court,  London;  and  may 
be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  BENEFIT  INSTITU- 
TION, 

51,  Thrcadneedle-strcet,  London, 

Established  1820,— Patrons,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Denman,  fee. 

WEEKLY  SUMS  OF  MONEY  during 

SICKNESS  or  ACCIDENT,  with  MEDICAL  AT- 
TENDANCE and  MEDICINES  whenever  afflicted,  may  be 
secured  by  easy  Monthly  or  Quarterly  payments,  according 
to  age,  at  the  Office  as  above. 

Examples. — A Young  Man,  under  33  years  old,  may,  by 
the  monthly  payment  of  2s.  8}d.  secure  12s.  per  week,  and 
Medical  Attendance  and  Medicines,  whenever  afflicted,  with- 
out any  further  payments  or  fines  beirg  required.  Other 
sums  and  other  ages,  up  to  fifty-five  years,  in  like  propor- 
tion. 

SUMS  OF  MONEY,  from  10/.  to  50/.  payable  at  DEATH, 
to  Widows.  Orphans,  or  next  of  Kin  ; ENDOWMENTS  for 
CHILDREN  and  YOUTH,  from  10/.  to  200/.;  and  AN- 
NUITIES of  10/.  to  40/.  per  annum  in  Old  Age,  maybe  also 
secured  by  easy  Monthly  or  Quarterly  payments. 

Prospectus,  with  Tables  of  payment,  may  be  had  at  the 
London  Office,  51,  Threadncedle-strcet ; or  of  any  of  the 
Agents. 

UNION  JOINT  STOCK  BUTLDING 

COMPANY,  completely  registered  pursuant  to  the 
7th  and  8th  Vic.  cap.  no.  Capital,  5,000/..  in  1,000  Shares 
of  51.  each  ; empowered  to  increase  to  50,000/.,  payable  by 
monthly  instalments  of  10s.  per  Share— Entrance  fee  5s.  per 
Share.  Office,  5,  Moreton-strcct,  Vauxhall-bridgc-road. 

Trustees — Mr.  Alalting,  8,  Castle-street,  Long-acre  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Clark,  7,  Keinp’s-iow,  Pimlico;  Mr.  Quick,  21, 
King’s-row,  Pimlico. 

Treasurer— Mr.  Rogcrson,  Victoria- wharf,  Pimlico. 
Directors — Mr.  H.  Clarke,  6,  Ranelagh- grove,  Pimlico 
(Chairman)  ; Messrs.  J.  Clark,  W.  Dohinson,  H.  Hewitt 
W.  Lewis,  H.  Marson,  C.  Rendall,  W.  Ridge,  H.  S.  Ridley’ 
J.  Rudge,  A.  Salmon,  W.  Telling. 

Bankers— London  and  Westminster  Bank,  St.  James’s- 
square. 

Solicitor— Mr.  Joseph  Raw,  5,  Furnival’s  Inn. 
Surveyor — Mr.  H.  S.  Ridley,  75,  Lillington-street. 
Secretary — Mr.  George  Ratt,  3,  South-place,  Bridge- 

A MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
on  W EDNESDAY,  the  9th  day  of  December,  1846,  at  Seven 
o'clock  in  the  Evening  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Company,  and  of  issuing  to  the  public 
such  Shares  as  have  not  already  been  disposed  of. 

And  also  for  the  Shareholders  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  empowering  the  Company  to  purchase,  or 
take  on  lease,  lands  for  the  purpose  of  making  Bricks,  anil  to 
dispose  of  the  same  by  absolute  Sale,  or  to  use  them  in 
Buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  Company. 

I he  Company  by  their  Deed  of  Settlement  are  empowered 
to  take  Leases  of  or  to  purchase  Land  or  Ground,  and  to 
build  thereupon,  and  also  to  purchase  property,  consisting 
either  of  Houses  or  Lands,  of  freehold,  copyhold,  customary, 
or  leasehold  tenure,  and  to  let  or  sell  such  Lands,  or 
Grounds,  and  properly.  They  are  also  empowered  to  lend 
out  money  upon  mortgage  security. 

1 he  Company  are  now  ready  to  treat  with  parties  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  &c.  All  applications  to  be  made  by 
letter  (post  free),  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Company.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

GEORGE  RATT,  Secretary. 


H MOR  RELL’S  FINE 'PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS. — Under  the  patronage 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally,  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS, 
which  are  prepared  perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety 
of  shade,  and  posses*  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  highly 
finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory,  No.  149,  Fleet-street, 
London,  and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Book- 
sellers and  Stationers  in  Town  and  Country. 


Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

" Phis  is  a truly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
* We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the 


other  surveying, 
that  thi*  work  will  be  - , 
student.”— The  Duildcr. 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

'' Fr0.rn  ,hc  v.cr?  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
are  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
"U'vej  ing  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
tormube  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  not  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference.  — Mining  Journal. 

London;  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall, 


SMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE  SHOW,  1846. 

f|'HE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 

■ PRIZE  CATTLE,  SEEDS,  ROOTS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, &c.,  will  take  place  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  of  December,  at  the  HORSE  BAZAAR,  King-street, 
Portman-square.  A handsome  permanent  building,  in  place 
of  the  usual  tent,  was  last  year  erected,  and  the  Implement 
Galleries  are,  this  year,  made  to  extend  over  double  the 
space  formerly  so  occupied.  Ladies  are  enabled  to  view  this 
National  Exhibition  with  perfect  comfort. — Open  from  Day- 
light till  Nine  in  the  Evening ; Lighted  up  after  Three  in 
the  Afternoon. — Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


Royal  polytechnic  intstitu- 

TION.  By  Permission.— Professor  SCHONBEIN’S 
GUN  COTTON,  differing  from  all  other  specimens  recently 
before  the  Public,  is  lectured  on,  with  other  Explosive 
Compounds,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  daily  at  half-past  Three,  and 
on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
The  principal  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Bachhoffner.  TheOxyhydrogen  and  Opaque  Mi- 
croscopes, the  Physioscope,  Diving  Experiments,  the  Dis- 
solving Views,  by  Charles  Smith,  &c.,  &c. — Admission,  Is. ; 
Schools,  Half-price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  an  established 

concern  ns  Engineer,  Smith,  and  furnishing  gene- 
rally.— Any  gentleman  of  capital  and  active  habits  will  find 
this  an  eligible  opportunity.— Apply,  post-paid,  to  F.  W. 
PIKE,  Esq.,  26,  Bedford-row. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED  by  an  Architect,  an  experi- 
enced Middle-aged  Drawing  Clerk,  who  thoroughly 
understands  building,  surveying,  and  valuing. — Address, 
stating  particulars,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  33,  Paternoster-row, 
St.  Paul’s. 


WANTED  by  an  Architect  at  the  West- 
end  of  London,  an  experienced  CLERK,  capable 
of  measuring,  estimating,  and  making  out  working  drawings. 
—Address,  by  letter  only,  A.  B.  PORTER,  16,  Great  .Marl- 
borough-street,  St.  James,  Westminster,  stating  age,  salary 
required,  &e. 

WANTED,  as  Collector  and  Town  Tra- 
veller, a Person,  not  exceeding  40  years  of  age, 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  and  qualities  of  foreign  tim- 
ber, and  who  has  a general  knowledge  of  the  building  trade. 
Satisfactory  references  and  security  will  be  required. — Apply 
by  letter  only,  p.p.,  to  J.  E.,  No.  2,  Paddington-green,  stating 
salary  required,  and  the  nature  of  business  before  engaged  in. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  and  steady 

Person,  a Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works,  or  Builder’s 
Foreman.  The  Advertiser,  who  is  about  completing  a rail- 
way station,  is  desirous  of  a re-engagement  in  town  or  coun- 
try. A good  draughtsman.  Testimonials  satisfactory, — 
Address,  V.  Z.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  just  left 

school,  wishes  for  a Situation  as  In-door  Apprentice 
to  the  building  business.— Address,  with  full  particulars, 
to  A.  F.,  No.  7,  Poultry,  Kimbolton,  Hunts. 


FREE  ADMISSION. — Freemason’s  Ta- 
vern, Great  Queen-street,  LincoIn’s-Inn-fields. — A 
LECTURE  will  be  delivered  at  a Public  Meeting  of  The 
Equitable  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Society,  at  the 
above  Tavern,  on  Monday  Evening,  the  14th  inst.,  when  the 
attendance  of  all  parties  interested  in  Building  Societies  is 
respectfully  solicited. — Doors  open  at  half-  past  Seven.  The 
Chair  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. — By  order  of  the  Council, 

J.  H.  PITTS,  Secretary. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Cn.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  30/. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fronts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the 
Shutter  Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  arc  a trouble 
to  put  up  and  take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down. 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FAST- 
ENER supersedes  the  destructive  Bar,  and  answers  the 

Eurpose  also  of  a shutter-shoe.  The  shoes  and  fasteners 
eing  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the  corner 
of  the  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured 
by  the  inventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing 
eight  shutters,  secured  for  21s.,  or  a new  front  shod  ana 
secured  for  40s.  A liberal  discount  allowed  to  Builders, 
Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  introduce  it  to  the  notice 
of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.  To  be  had  of  the 
Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars’-road ; or 
of  any  respectable  ironmonger. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beg  to  inform 

architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they 
have  removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of 
their  Caen  stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises, 
where  a large  stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals 
from  their  quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the 
wharf,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
GEORGE  GATES,  18,  Southwark-squarc,  Borough, 
London. — Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  steam-boats  call  a:  Lavender- wharf,  ad- 
joining Caen  Wharf. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  &c.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  the 
PROVINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  either  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  either  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS. 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N Architect  has  a vacancy  for  an  experi- 
enced gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age. — Apply 
by  letter,  statmg  terms  and  abilities,  to  ALPHA,  1,  Bel- 
mont, Bath. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  for  an  Engagement 

to  superintend  the  practical  part  of  a builder’s  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches  ; he  is  fully  competent  to  make  plans, 
working  drawings,  and  estimates  for  alterations,  improve- 
ments, shop-fronts,  fittings,  and  general  repairs,  having  had 
the  management  of  a business  nearly  twenty  years  ; salary 
required  moderute,  and  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
— A letter  to  R.  S.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  with  real  name 
and  address,  appointing  an  interview,  will  meet  with  prompt 
attention. 


Barrett,  stone  merchant,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Musons,  and  others,  that  he  has 
opened  aDepfitatthe  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  the  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dep6t  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  the  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ot  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  cun  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes. — List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S,  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block, 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

.SEALED  TENDERS  for  a Contract  for  construct- 
ing a Military  Post  at  Picklecombe  Point,  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
for  a specific  sum,  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Pall  Mall,  London,  on  or  before  the  16th  Dec.  inst.  Detailed 
drawings  and  specification  of  the  different  works  and  build- 
ings, with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract,  may  be 
seen,  and  forms  of  tenders  obtained,  after  TUESDAY,  No- 
vember 3rd,  at  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer’s  Office, 
Devonport,  between  the  hours  of  9 and  4 o’clock,  until  the 
13th  inst.  R.  BYHAM,  Sec. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  2nd  Dec.  1846. 


BUILDING  CONTRACT,  PARISH  OF  LAMBETH. 

Builders  and  others  wishing  to 

CONTRACT  for  alterations  (chiefly  sawn  slate  and 
plumbing)  at  the  House  of  Industry,  Norwood,  and  for  lay- 
ing on  the  water  to  the  premises,  can  see  the  plans  and  spe- 
cifications at  the  office  of  Mr.  ROGERS,  Architect,  Palace 
Chambers,  Lambeth.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Work- 
house,  Princes-road,  sealed  and  directed  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  on  or  before  Tuesday,  22nd  December,  at  Ten 
o'clock.  The  Guardians  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  Lowest  Tender. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant Qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
vever  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
mre  in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required ; it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  l6s.  per  gallon. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  from 
dnmp;  it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes;  Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  and  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  75  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious. 


VARNISH,  COLOURS,  WHITE  LEAD. 

Genuine  White  Lead  ....  per  cwt.  27s.  Od. 

Seconds ,,  25  0 

Thirds  23  0 

Linseed  Oil per  gallon  2 3 

Turpentine ,,  4 6 

Putty per  cwt.  7 6 

Patent  Dryers „ 36  0 

Oxford  Oker ,,  36  0 

Varnishes  equalled  by  none : 

Fine  Oak per  gallon  10s. 

,,  Carriage „ 12 

,,  Copal „ 18 

,,  Body  Copal  ,,  24 

,,  Gold  Size  ,,  10 

,,  Black  Japan ,,  10 

Painters’  Brushes,  and  every  article  in  this  branch,  at  the 
Manufactory,  87,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London. — 
THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  Proprietor. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS,  ri.  G.  and  E.  ROSHER,  having; 

closed  their  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark, have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hol- 
land-street,  Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant 
supply  of  Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime, 
Sand’  Cement,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks, 
Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other  building  materials.  Messrs. 
ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at  Limehouse,  Millbank- 
street,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GERISH’S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
„d  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Bnnud  Don 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road,  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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WILKINS'S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen,— Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “ Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent”  in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house;  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gowe’r-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  Architects  is  directed  to- 
wards the  new  Patent  for  CARVING  IN  WOOD, 
STONE,  and  MARBLE,  by  MACHINERY.  This  interest- 
ing invention  will  enable  them  to  see  their  plans  carried  out, 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  prevented  doing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  hand-carving.  The  work,  when 
executed  by  this  machine,  whether  in  stone  or  wood,  has  the 
appearance  of  hand-carving  done  in  a masterly  style.  Monu- 
ments beautifully  executed  to  any  design,  at  an  immense 
saving  in  price.  The  works  are  in  full  operation,  and  Archi- 
tects are  invited  to  inspect  their  merit  at  Eccleston-place, 
Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  late  Cliauntrey’s  foundry. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot  walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  PILKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARF-IIOAD.  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering 
bridges  and  arches. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL  as 
the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company’s  Works, 

"Claridge’s  Patent.” 

Stangate  Depot,  London. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts’  Re- 
port,” page  18 : — 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  is  constantly  in  water,  about  194  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  SEYSSEL  AS- 
PHALTE, less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse 
sand  was  spread. 

" Since  die  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a gray  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted,  yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
externa  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  194,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
or  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  indi- 
atmg  the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
he  baseofthe  door-posts.” 
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CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

p 


tiogal  Hetters  patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  B unhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 

• only  Patentees  of 

THE  PATENT  ASPHALTE©  FELT,  FOR  BOOFIBTG 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Heb  Majbsty’s  Woods  and  Fohests,  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing, 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  be  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  is  only  ONE  PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  TESTIMONIALS,  some  of 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Drv-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIREOi  to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roofs.  They 
e likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works  in  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manutactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL-ROW,  LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 
DOULTON  AND  WATTS , 

LAMBETH  TOTTERY,  IlIGII-STREET, 
LAMBETH,  LONDON, 

Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

They  are  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  be  liad  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 


HZCHARDSCH  S IMPROVED  CHIMNEY  COWL, 

(REGISTERED  TURSUANT  TO  ACT  OP  PARLIAMENT,) 

May  be  bad  at  most  of  the  respectable  Ironmongers  in  London  and  the  Vicinity,  and 
at  his  Manufactory, 

62,  EDGEWARE  ROAD,  MARYLEBONE, 

Where  Prices  and  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

rpHE  IMPROVED  COWL  combines  a perfect  and  ready  action,  with 

I facility  of  sweeping  and  freedom  from  noise;  and  the  working  parts  being  wholly  contained  in 
the  Dome  Top,  impervious  to  smoke  or  weather,  it  is  not  liable  to  become  out  of  repair,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  the  annoyance  experienced  in  gusty  weather,  or  where  the  Chimney  is  subject  to  the 
eddies  produced  by  a higher  building. 

A Working  Model  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


NOTT’S  PATENT  STOVE, 

FOR 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


fTMlE  PATENT  having:  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 
JL  enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 

THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot-water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  &c. 


THE  PANIILia/kSfGN  ISON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  68,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUAP.E. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  an  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  ALSO 
CUNDY’S  IMPROVED  HOT-AIR  STOVES,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  68,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


ttiti 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  IIOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


This  STOVE  embraces  the  following  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  oilier  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.  : — 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire.  ATn 

HEAT  by  CONDUCTION.— A copious  and  continuous  stream  of  PUKE  \\  alum  alu 
is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  Urge  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air. 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm,  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL.— This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


TESTIMONIALS  AFTER  A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 


Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22,  1846.  | 

Sir,— Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience  in 
stoves  than  I have  had  ; I have  tried  most  of  the  newly  invented  ones,  and  rejected  all  but 
vours  two  of  whi.h  1 have  tried  in  my  temporary  church,  and  found  them  to  succeed  so  wel.,  i 

thatl  have  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  following  reasons  induce  me  to  approve  of  them  :— Exemption  of  effluvia;  the 
emission  of  a great  body  of  pure  warm  air;  the  perfect  system  of  ventilation  ; the  sight  of 
the  fire  • the  consumption  of  vitiated  air  ; the  little  attention  requisite  ; the  cleanliness  con- 
nected with  them  ; and  though  last,  not  least,  the  great  economy  of  fuel.  : 

All  more  I can  say  in  favour  of  your  stoves  is,  that  whenever  I require  a sto\e,  either 
for  my  house  or  church,  I shall  purchase  your  patent  Stoves,  and  recommend  all  my  friends 
“ do  the  »»e.  *«“"  ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John's  Wood.  . 

29,  Charter-house- square,  Monday,  Feb.  17,  1816. 

Dear  Sir— The  Stoves  which  you  have  recently  erected  in  my  church  have  been  highly 
successful,  and'  I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  which  they 
have  given  to  all  parties.  The  church,  which  was  notoriously  noted  for  its  coldness  and  Dad 
ventilation  is  now  most  agreeably  warmed  and  well  ventilated.  1 shall  be  most  happy,  on 
any  occasion,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  your  stoves ; and  I will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  them  known,  and  I will  certainly  recommend  them  to  my 
friends. 


St.  Thomas’s,  Charter-house. 

We  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  last  three  winters  we  suffered 
.everely'from  the  cold  in  the  Chu.ch  of  St.  Thom..'.,  Ch.rtcr-ho».e,  .lihough  me  h.d  three 

large  Arnott’s  Stoves,  which  consumed  one  sack  and  half  of  coals  each  day  they  were  lit. 

The  building  was  never  warm  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  congregation  fell  off,  though  we 
had  a zealous  preacher  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  James.  We  have  now  two  of  Cundy  s Patent  Stoves, 
which  consume  but  one  cwt.  of  coal  per  day  between  them,  and  ‘hoy  1 'n>Part  ‘“e  church  a 
comfortable  heat  and  ventU.tion,  THOtlfs  OEOBGE*  Be.d^"' 


St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove. 'as  combining  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory.— The  area  of  my  church  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  1 had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,— that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others ; but  that  sucli  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  only  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight.  I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
AstronomvJ,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846. 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cundy's  Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  const  ruction,  I believe,'. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saving  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promo^tingTOntjilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell 
*,*  Since  this  stove 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


MATTHEW  O’BRIEN, 
put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir,— I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  f eedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET,  CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


to  BOSjbifi'  POUMDBY,  5,  SEYMOUK-PLACE,  BBVAN3TON-SQUAHE 

Smith’s  Work,  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  a Smith  and  Founder,  undertaken  at  estimated  prices. 


ELEGANT  assortment  of  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
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Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 

b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  a d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 

C C C The  direction  the  smokeand  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  tire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators.  . 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney— thus  completing  ventilation. 


THE  BUILDER 


STEAM  POWER,  SOHO-SQUARE.— 

Wanted  to  rent  two  or  three  HORSE  STEAM 
POWER,  with  light  workshops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sobo-square,  London. — Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  DRAPEL 
at  Mr.  Kissick’s,  stationer,  10,  Tottenham-court-road. 


T)REMISES  WANTED  by  the  Union  Plate 

I Glass  Company  at  the  hack  of  any  of  the  following 
thoroughfares  Fleet-street,  Holborn,  Strand,  or  Oxford- 
street,  with  a front  entrance  from  the  same,  and  with  a 
ground  area  of  about  300  square  yards. — Apply  to  H. 
CHRISTIE,  13,  Nassau-strcet,  Middlesex  Hospital. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a pood  business 

and  premises  in  the  sawing,  planing,  and  moulding, 
capable  of  great  improvement ; parted  with  in  consequence 
of  the  proprietor  having  entered  into  a business  in  the 
country.— Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  applying  to 
Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Solicitors,  25,  Old 
Jewry,  London. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

THE  unexpired  Term  of  a LEASE  of 
PREMISES  occupied  for  many  years  by  a Timber 
Merchant  and  Builder,  in  the  most  eligible  situation  in 
Hackney,  who  is  about  to  retire,  is  now  to  be  disposed  of  by 
PRIVATE  CONTRACT.  — Apply  to  Mr.  HARRISON, 
Mare-street,  Hackney. 


WORTHY  OF  NOTICE. 

BUILDER’S  BUSINESS  to  be  disposed 

of,  of  26  Years’  standing  ; of  moderate  extent  in  the 
various  departments.  The  premises  are  held  on  lease,  at 
32/.  per  annum:  lets  off  42/.  The  annual  income  for  tho 
jobbing  work  is  upwards  of  500/.  A more  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a competent  party  to  enter  the  above  business  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  the  Advertiser  has'property  in  the 
country  which  requires  his  personal  attention,  the  above 
must  be  disposed  of  in  a few  days. — For  particulars,  apply 
by  letter,  prepaid,  B.  F..  at  Mr.  John  Skinner’s,  Solicitor, 
No.  3,  Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

IN  CHANCERY. — Regent's  Canal  Basin. — To  Carpenters, 
Builders,  Masons,  Coal  Merchants,  and  others  requiring 
Water-side  Premises. 

MR.  GEO.  ROBINSON  is  instructed  to 

SELL  at  the  Mart,  Bartholomcw-lane,  City,  on 
THURSDAY,  December  17th,  1846,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  the 
LEASES  of  very  eligible  Business  Premises,  with  extensive 
frontage  to  the  canal,  situate  in  Augustus-street  and  Edwards- 
strect,  Cumberland  Market,  held  for  long  terms  at  low  rents, 
together  with  the  good-will  of  the  business  of  a slate  mer- 
chant.— May  be  viewed,  and  Particulars  and  Conditions  of 
Sale  had  at  "the  Mart : of  HA'.  CROCKER,  Esq.,  99,  Chan- 
cery-lane ; of  P.  JOHNSON.  Esq.,  57,  Lincoln  ’s-inn  Fields, 
and  at  Mr.  GEO.  ROBINSON’S  Offices,  53,  Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


Mr 


BUILDER’S  STOCK  — HARROW-ROAD,  NEAR 
WESTBO  URN-PARK. 

R.  II.  BIERS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  Mr.  Pink’s  premises,  Harrow-road,  near 
Westbourn-park,  on  MONDAY,  Dec.  14th,  1846,  at  Twelve, 
the  stock,  comprising  oak  and  fir  timber,  cut  deals,  battens 
and  plank,  prepared  doors,  sashes  and  frames.  Ironmongery, 
Portland  and  York  stone.  A large  quantity  of  very  superior 
scaffolding,  standard  and  other  ladders,  brick  and  rubbish 
carts,  joiner's  spring  cart,  a powerful  cart,  and  a useful  coal- 
waggon  horse,  harness,  bricks,  cement,  slates,  tiles,  carpen- 
ter’s and  other  work  benches,  wheelbarrows,  wheeling 
planks,  &c.— May  be  viewed  on  Saturday  previous  and 
morning  of  sale,  when  catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  pre- 
mises, or  at  Poland  House,  13,  Broad-street,  Golden-square. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  the  Third  Edition,  8vo.,  with  Plans  and 
Diagrams,  15s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

ENGINEERING  and  other  SURVEYING.  By 
CHARLES  BOURNS,  M.I.C.E. 

“ This  is  a iruly  useful  book  ; in  the  second  part  of  it  we 
have  good  and  sound  practical  instruction  on  engineering  and 
other  surveying.  * * * We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  work  will  be  a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of  the 
student.” — The  Builder. 

“ On  engineering  surveying  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation, which  subject  has  hitherto  been  strangely  neg- 
lected.”— Dublin  Evening  Packet. 

‘‘From  the  very  explicit,  yet  concise  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  carried  out  the  various  subjects,  it  is  evident  they 
are  founded  on  good  theoretical  data,  and  sound  practical 
knowledge.  His  practice  on  field-work  and  engineering 
surveying  generally,  is  of  itself  a volume  of  instruction  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  without  so  entering  into  abstruse 
formulte  and  mathematical  calculations,  as  to  make  the  work 
puzzling,  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  render  it,  not  only 
a source  of  instruction,  but  also  a most  excellent  work  of 
reference . ” — Mi ning  Journal. 

London  : John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Seven-acre  FIELD  of 

superior  CLAY,  at  Bell-green,  Sydenham,  about  a 
mile  from  Forest-hill  and  Sydenham  Stations  on  the  Croydon 
Railway. — To  view,  apply  to  Mr.  DALE,  at  Bell-green  ; for 
particulars  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  G.  M.,  .Mr.  Pigott's,  3, 
Charles-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant.— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


ST.JOHN'S  WOOD  PARK!!!  IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  h 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  1!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  withi 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  City  .'—For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq., 
14,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park. 


A NUMBER  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY- 

PIECES,  consisting  of  Statuary  and  Vein,  some  of 
which  arc  suitable  for  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  and  some  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  suitable  for  second  and  third-rate  houses. 
Also  two  monumental  tablets,  TO  BE  SOLD  Cheap,  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Approved  Bills  (if  required)  at 
three  or  six  months,  according  to  the  amount.— Apply.  34, 
Chi  cheater- place,  King’s-cross. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  MASONS.  AND  HUII.T1FHS 
T^OR  SALE,  on  account  of  u Dissolution 
X of  Partnership,  and  to  clear  the  premises,  a valuable 
and  well-selected  stone’merchant-s  stock,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  and  scantling  of  Portland  stone,  Yorkshire  paving, 
landings,  steps,  sinks,  curbs,  coping,  and  window-cilia, 
rubbed  slabs,  and  a large  quantity  of  Box-stone  chimney- 
pieces,  and  a few  marble  ditto,  strong  stone  trucks  and 
carts,  powerful  sheer  legs  and  geer,  chain  slings,  crab  blocks 
and  falls  various,  and  about  50,000  feet  superficial  Rockhill 
paving.  Country  builders  are  invited  to  purchase  this  pre- 
pared  stock  at  No.  30,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS,  who 

X Wish  to  DISPOSE  OF  THEIR  PROPERTY 
quickly  and  to  advantage,  the  system  we  pursue  is  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  out  their  views.  Property  is  surveyed  by 
us,  published  in  ourMONTHLY  REGISTER  (which  has  a 
a ten?ITe  circulation),  and  when  necessary  advertised 
“V‘“ervY,sf,  mad?  known,  without  any  charge,  until  sold, 
aud  then  a.l  the  various  expenses  are  included  in  our  trifling 
commission.  The  same  applies  to  property  intended  for 
public  auction.  BECKWITH  and  SALMON,  Auctioneer 
and  Land  Agents,  25,  Bucklersbury. 


SILCOCK  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PLANES 

may  be  had  at  the  following  places 
Archer.  45,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road  : Blvth 
^hitechapel;  Cock,  424,  Oxford-street;  Dean,  46,  King 
Fcnn’  I05’  Newgate-street ; Holtzapffel 


T\ECORATIONS  in  WOOD.- The  un- 

rTTV  d I).erfec*'on  length  attained  by  the  patent 

.?f,  CarTing’ ieDabies  lts  ProPrietors  to  offer  to  the 
w ei,lr,eme,y  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
c.  c " °?d  for  external  and  internal  enrichment— thus 
tionV  whirl?  KhC  genU,nC  “ate1rial  for  those  numerous  imita- 
fwtory  h h h ,nvanab|y  b*cn  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 

,CarvinS'  of  a11  kinds  are  thus  supplied 


Now  on  View,  Valuable  and  important  Stock  of  Moulds, 
Fixtures,  Trade  Implements,  Horse,  Cart,  and  other 
Effects. 

Messrs,  rushworth  and  jarvis 

have  received  instructions  from  the  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  No.  33, 
Duncan-terrace.  City-road,  near  the  New  River,  this  day, 
at  Eleven  for  Twelve,  the  valuable  Stock  of  Moulds,  com- 
prising figures,  vases,  animals,  terminal  ornaments  for  gate- 
piers,  a great  variety  of  trusses  of  every  description ; can- 
tilevers, blocks,  soffits,  chimney  shafts  and  pots,  and  a few 
lots  of  castings  in  cement  and  plaster;  trade,  stable  imple- 
ments, &c.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  premises,  and 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  RUSHWORTH  and  JARVIS, 
Saville-row,  Ilegcnt-street,  and  1 9,  Change-alley,  Comhill. 


Splendid  Chimney-pieces  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  elegant  Porcelain  Mantel- 
pieces, with  a variety  of  the  usual  description. 

MR.  EDMUND  ROBINS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Rooms,  in  Covent-gardcn,  on 
THURSDAY,  Dec.  1 7,  at  Twelve,  twelve  Italian  Marble 
Chimney-pieces,  of  a truly  tasteful  description,  embellished 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  sculpture,  in  the  style 
of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period,  of  pure  statuary,  Egyptian 
grain,  black  and  gold,  bardilla  and  rouge  rojal  marbles, 
calculated  to  adorn  first-rate  drawing-rooms,  libraries,  and 
vestibules;  ajso  several  elegant  Porcelain  Mantel-pieces, 
presenting  objects  of  decoration  for  the  drawing-room  and 
boudoir,  of  a novel  character,  and  most  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. Likewise  a variety  of  statuary,  black  and  gold,  dove 
and  vein  marble  chimney-pieces,  of  superior  description,  for 
sitting-rooms  and  bed-chambers.  May  be  viewed  three 
days  prior,  and  catalogues  had  at  the  Auction-rooms,  in 
Covent-gaxden. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  iiorne 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises,  near  the 
Engine-house,  Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  on  Thursday, 
December  17th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  the  remaining  stock  of  a 
Builder,  consisting  of  yellow  deals  and  planks,  prepared 
yellow  battens  and  floor-boards,  matched  boarding,  &c., 
also  a small  assortment  of  ironmongery  and  brasswork  a 
rubbish-cart,  light  spring-cart,  Inddcrs,  benches,  screw-jack, 
and  numerous  other  effects. — May  be  viewed  one  day  prior 
to  the  sale,  and  catalogues  had  on  the  premises  and  of  the 
auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 
minster. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 
Literary  Journal  in  Europe. — The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are  : — 

Journal  of  Science,  Invcn- 


Journal  of  English  Literature 
Journal  of  French  Literature. 
Journal  of  German  Literature. 
Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 
Journal  of  Spanish  Literature- 
Journal  of  American  Litera- 


The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  the  Drama. 


tions,  &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 
Journal  of  Mental  philoso- 
phy. , 

Original  Contributions. 
Booksellers’  Circular. 
Literary  Intelligence. 

at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 
.ted. 

Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
terature, Art,  and  Science. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped;  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  for  only  Is.  6d.  A Number,  as  a 
specimen,  sent  to  any  person  inclosing  three  postage  stamps 
to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  Part  5 of  Vol.  IV.  for  November,  price  Is.  6d. 

Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-strect,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  71,  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May  9, 1846,  and 
contains  the  commencement  of  this  valuable  List  of  Heirs  at 
Law,  &c.,  which  will  be  continued  weekly. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIFVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterloo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


EXTENS1VE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Messrs,  eversfield  and  horne 

have  received  instructions  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works 
and  Buildings,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  on  TUESDAY,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  the  very  valuable  materials  of 
the  recently  erected  building  known  as  the  Townley  Gallery, 
consisting  of  a large  quantity  of  lead  in  flats,  gutters,  cis- 
terns, and  pipes.  Sound  oak  and  fir  timber  in  roof  joists 
and  girders,  wainscot  and  other  floor  boards,  excellent  large 
and  small  sashes  and  frames,  moulded  doors  and  frames, 
mahogany  show  cases,  four  fluted  stone  columns  and  caps 
14  feet  6 inches  high  ; a fire-proof  room  with  wrought-iron 
folding  and  other  doors  ; Portland  stone  and  other  staircases, 
several  thousand  feet  super  of  stone  paving,  stout  stringing, 
ashlar  and  coping  the  hot-air  apparatus  to  the  whole  building, 
stoves,  piping,  &c.,  also  the  very  excellent  sound  brickwork 
and  numerous  other  effects.  The  whole  of  these  materials 
are  of  the  very  best  description,  and  will  be  put  into  Lots  to 
be  taken  down  and  cleared  away  by  the  purchasers.— May  be 
viewed  one  day  previous  and  catalogues  had  on  the  premises, 
also  at  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Whitehall,  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  1,  Little  Smith- 
street,  Westminster. 


TO  PLUMRERS  AND  GLAZIERS,  PAINTERS, 

M BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ESSRS.  BROWN  and  ROBERTS 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  No. 
5,  Spencer-place,  Brixton-road,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  17,  at 
Eleven,  in  Lots,  by  order  of  the  assignee  of  Mr.  James 
Ullathorne,  a bankrupt,  the  lease  of  the  business  premises, 
held  for  about  21  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  31/.  10s.  per 
annum.  Also  the  stock  in  trade,  consisting  of  crown  and 
Irnnn/  i ’ ,n , crates’  including  box  sizes,  stained  and 
nm?r  dog™*S  : fab°,U,1  2 tons  of  8heet  and  P>pe  lead,  2 tons  of 
P“Ky’  2 *wt- of  solder,  pan  closets  and  basins,  brass  barrel, 
force,  and  other  pumps  ; stock  of  useful  ironmongery  ; bags 
rLwa.  wv  aS8,°rtment  of,  coPPcr  a"d  brass  work,  in  balls, 
cocks,  locks,  fee. ; wood  planks  and  ropes,  scales  and 
^ronnH*  °f  T1”16  lc*d  ! P‘Pes  of  oiI  and  turpentine ; 

fd  ',ry  c,olours;  600  pieces  of  paper  hangings 
quantity  of  glue,  lamp  black,  color,  stones,  and  mullcrs 
.t"<\ll&|,t  cart8;  a brick  cart;  bay  cart-mare,  harness, 
truck  brewing  copper,  useful  fixtures,  and  various  effects! 

JOBN<Sedir0n  nmn^d.ay,  and  Ca,aloSue3  bad  of  B. 
JUHNbON,  Esq.,  Official  Assignee,  Basinghall-streer  ■ nf 
Messrs.  JENKINSON,  SWEETING,  and  JENKINSON 
29,  Lombard-street;  Messrs.  COOK  and  SANDERS  l’ 

T.T.  ROBERT^,  22,%hJigmorton-«tafty  BR0WN  3nd 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B,  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, rJabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  ainslie  patent  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 
for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected, 
and  all  the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage. 
The  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  &c.,  of  100  sorts  and  sizes. — The  Public  is 
respectfully  informed,  that  Mr.  PEAKE  has  removed  his 
Depot  from  Whitefriars  to  No.  4 WHARF,  MACCLES- 
F1ELD-STREET,  South,  City  Basin,  London,  where  a 
arge  Stock  is  on  Sale  of  genuine  Terro-Mctallic  Goods. 
No  Agent.  Roofing  in  Grecian  and  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain  ; ridges  and  hips,  with  plain  or  capped 
joints,  roll  tops,  or  vertical  ornaments  ; paving,  in  6 in., 
7i  in.,  and  9 in.  blue  and  red  squares,  in  6 in.  blue  and  red 
hexagons,  and  in  8 in.  blue  octagons,  with  3 in.  drab  squares. 
Drams,  many  sizes,  with  butt  or  socket  joints;  conduits, 
which  will  not  injure  pure  water;  tubular  and  other  flues, 
of  proper  material;  channels,  large  clinker  bricks,  and  out- 
door paving;  sundry  wall-coping,  fire  bricks  and  tiles, 
garden-edging,  chimney-tops,  &c.  The  Tileries,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  are  near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats 
arc  sent  to  any  inland  place,  or  to  the  Mersey,  for  the  coasts, 
the  colonies,  and  elsewhere.  A Wharf  at  Whitefriars  to  be 
Let  for  a term. 


Architectural  enrichments. 

— BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACHE, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural 
decorations,  has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Hon.  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects of  the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton 
Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
&c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar, 
where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an 
inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  over  every 
other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  durability. 
Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than 
1,000  designs  of  the  papier  mdch6  ornaments,  with  a tariff', 
price  I/. — Works,  15,  Wellington-strect,  North,  Strand. 


1 by  Chari 


r”£=,': 


Lincoln's-lnn  Fields,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Gilcs-in-thc-Ficlds,  in  the 
same  County;  and  published  by  the  said  Cuahlrs  Wtuin,  at  the 
office  of  "To*  buiLUSK,"  2,  Vork-strcet,  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
Tarish  of  Saint  Paul,  Coreut  Garden,  in  the  said  County. — Saturday, 
December  12,  1546, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MONEY. — 1,000/.  to  be  advanced  on 

mortgage  of  freehold  on  long  leasehold  property, 
of  ample  value,  at  5 per  cent.  Principals  only  will  be  at- 
tended to. — Apply  to  A.  V.,  Mr.  Bing’s  newspaper  office, 
Chancery-lane. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

a respectable  Youth,  as  an  articled  out-door  pupil. 
Address  to  II.  J.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covcnt-gardcn. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION in  a builder’s  office.  Is  a good  draughts- 
man, undertakes  book-keeping,  and  is  practically  acquainted 
with  the  carpenter’s  business.  — Address  to  A.  B.,  10,  Wcl- 
lington-terrace,  Wellington-street,  Blackfriars-road. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  Active  Young  Man,  a 

Situation  as  Salesman  in  a Timber  Yard.-;  he  is 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the  counting- 
house,  having  a good  knowledge  of  measuring  and  of  the 
routine  of  business. — Address,  hi.  A.  C.,  Western  Coffee 
House,  Drury  Lane,  opposite  Queen-street. 


SMITHS’  AND  IRON-FOUNDERS’  FOREMAN. 

WANTED,  a Situation  in  the  above  lines, 

by  a middle-aged  married  Man,  who  understands 
his  business  in  all  its  branches.  Has  had  the  management 
of  upwards  of  JO  men  in  London.  Can  give  security,  and 
undeniable  references. — Apply  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Melhuish, 
plumber,  9,  Bedford-street,  Bedford-row,  London.  The 
country  preferred.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ARTISTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

WANTED  Employment,  by  a thorough 

Practical  Man,  as  an  Ornamental  Modeller, 
Moulder,  &c.,  either  for  the  Figure  or  Ornament;  would  be 
a valuable  assistant  to  an  Artist,  and  would  undertake  to 
teach  the  principles  of  moulding,  as  applied  to  works  of 
Art  and  Manufacture,  to  a School  or  Class.— Satisfactory 
references  will  be  given. — Address,  E.  F.,  office  of  " The 
Builder.” 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS,  &c. 

WANTED  as  Clerk,  a steady  active 

Person,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Book-keeping, 
abstracting,  squaring  dimensions,  and  the  general  routine 
of  a builder’s  office.  One  possessing  a knowledge  of  mea- 
suring would  be  preferred. — Address,  post-paid,  statingage, 
salary  expected,  and  where  la3t  employed,  to  Messrs. 
GOLDER  and  LUCAS,  builders,  Folkestone,  Kent.  Re- 
spectable references  will  be  required. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Evening  employment.— The  Ad- 
vertiser, who  is  practically  acquainted  with  building, 
surveying,  and  valuing,  being  disengaged  after  Five  o’clock, 
wishes  for  an  Engagement  in  transferring  or  tracing  plans, 
&c. ; estimating,  pricing,  and  making  out  bills,  &c.  Re- 
muneration moderate. — Address,  free,  to  T.  M.  O.,  office  of 
“The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

TIIE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  engage- 
ment in  an  office,  where,  from  steady  attention  to 
business,  and  competency  in  drawing  in  general,  colouring, 
&c,,  he  may  give  satisfaction. — Address  to  B.  F.,  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TIIE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  fully  competent,  wishes  for  an 
engagement  immediately,  for  part  of  the  day  only,  to  make 
up  the  books,  to  get  out  the  Christmas  accounts,  for  a per- 
manence, or  otherwise. — Address,  K.  Z.,  office  of  “The 
Builder,”  2,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Partnership  or  assistance — 

An  Architect  wishes  to  meet  with  a Partner  who 
requires  active  services,  and  would  allow  him  to  take  a 
proportionate  share,  in  consideration  of  not  paying  a pre- 
mium ; or  to  assist  any  member  of  the  profession  in  making 
fair  and  Working  Drawings,  or  Perspective.  He  would 
prefer  doing  them  at  his  own  office,  but  does  not  insist  on 
it.  The  uiost  satisfactory  references  as  to  connection  and 
abilities  will  be  given.  Address  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  B. 
Werthsim,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  Aldine  Chambers, 
Paternoster-row. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  capable  of  performing 

satisfactorily  all  the  duties  of  the  above  offices, 
requires  Employment.  He  has  had  several  years’  extensive 
practice  therein,  and  on  Works.  Salary  moderate.— Ad- 
dress, J.  G.  D.,  2,  Perry’s-place,  Oxford-street. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  FOREMEN. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  hud  five  years’ 

practice  at  joiners’  work  in  the  country,  wants  A 
SITUATION  in  a good  shop  in  London,  where  he  will  have 
opportunity  of  improvement. — For  further  particulars,  apply, 
if  by  letter  pre-paid,  to  G.  G.,  51,  Moncyers-street,  Hoxton 
New  Town. 

N.B. — A premium  given  if  required. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  Twenty-seven,  is 

desirous  of  obtaining  an  engagement,  either  in  a 
surveyor’s  or  builder’s  office.  He  is  proficient  in  mensura- 
tion, estimating,  preparing  working  drawings,  &c.  Has 
also  had  good  experience  in  building,  and  can  assist  in  book- 
keeping if  required . In  addition,  the  Advertiser  is  a good 
land  surveyor,  and  can  map  well. — Address  A.  M.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder.” 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STRONG,  healthy  Youth  of  Sixteen, 

who  has  just  seen  enough  of  the  trade  to  be  fond  of 
it,  and  to  have  acquired  a tolerable  notion  of  cuttiug,  planc- 
ing,  mortising,  &c.,  wishes  to  give  his  work  and  a moderate 
Premium  for  an  in-door  situation,  in  Town  or  Country,  for 
one  or  two  years.— Direct,  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Lee’s,  grocer,  Dor- 
set-placc,  Clapham-road,  Surrey. 


HOLBORN-HILL,  SNOW-HILL,  and 

FARRINGDON-STREET  VIADUCT  COMPANY. 
— Registered  provisionally. 

Capital  200,000/.,  in  20,000  shares  of  10/.  each. 
Deposit  l Is.  per  share. 

NOTICE.— The  Share  List  being  closed,  no  further  ap- 
plication can  be  received,  and  the  directors  are  now  proceed- 
ing in  the  allotment  of  the  shares. — By  order, 

CHAS.  THOMAS,  Secretary. 

15th  December,  1846. 


THE  WORKING  MAN  MAINTAINED  IN  HIS  TRUE 
POSITION  BY  THE 

National  friendly  society. 

TRUSTEES. 

Luke  J.  Hansard.  Esq.,  Southampton-strcet,  Bloomsbury. 
Henry  C.  Holland,  Esq.,  Duke-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Edward  Lomax,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Lcnnard  Villa,  St.  John's  Wood. 

This  Society  enables  the  industrious  classes  to  avoid  the 
degradation  of  pauperism. 

A man,  aged  21,  may  secure 

^50  at  his  death,  to  his  wife  or  children,  by  paying  Is.  7d. 
monthly.  ...... 

Or,  10/.  a year  when  he  is  55,  as  a provision  in  old  age,  by 
paying  2s.  8d.  monthly. 

Or,  100/.  when  he  is  55,  or  all  the  payments  to  be  returned 
if  he  dies  before,  by  paying  3s.  2d.  monthly. 

Or,  10s.  6d.  weekly,  when  disabled,  from  disease  or  acci- 
dent, with  the  highest  medical  aid  and  medicines,  by  paying 
Is.  94d.  monthly.  , , ,,  . 

Thirty  Medical  Attendants  are  appointed  for  the  Metro- 

Also,  Periodical  Divisions  of  Surplus  Funds,  among  the 
Members,  and  many  other  advantages. 

Prospectuses,  giving  full  particulars,  gratis,  and  Rules,  at 
the  Chief  Office,  21,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  J.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

*,*  Prospectuses  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp. 


TO  BANKING  OR  OTHER  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,— 
First  Class  Commercialists  or  Traders,  requiring  great 
space,  extensive  premises,  and  first-rate  situation  at  the 
West-end  of  London. 

TTIO  LET  on  LEASE,  for  any  term  beyond 

.B.  Twenty-one  years  parties  may  desire,  those  extensive 
premises,  No.  ifiO,  New  Bond-street,  containing  on  the 
ground  floor  an  entrance  hall,  two  noble  parlours,  most  ex- 
tensive corridor,  leading  to  a magnificent  banqueting  hall 
for  upwards  of  100  persons,  with  several  minor  rooms,  com- 
prehending an  area  of  about.  5,000  square  lect.  Stabling  for 
nine  or  ten  horses,  and  standing  for  three  or  four  carriages. 
The  house  is  replete  with  conveniences,  including  an  excel- 
lent bath  room.  The  drawing-room  and  library  are  also 
well  proportioned  rooms. — For  cards  to  view,  apply  to  Mr. 
LESLIE,  at  the  offices  and  manufactory  for  his  new  Patent 
Ethereal  Gas  Burner,  59.  Conduit-street,  Haimver-square. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  a House,  to  be  built  half-way 
between  Louth  and  Grimsby,  may  view  the  drawings  and 
specifications  at  my  office,  between  the  hours  of  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. — Sealed 
Tenders  to  be  delivered  as  above,  on  or  before  the  28th  inst. 

PEARSON  BELLAMY,  Architect,  &c. 
Lincoln,  Dec.  15,  1846.  No.  11,  Broad  gate,  Lincoln. 
Also,  Wanted  an  experienced  Clerk  of  Works,  capable  of 
superintending  the  Erection  of  a Church.  Application  also 
as  above. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

PARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for 

EIGHT  COTTAGES,  proposed  to  be  built  on 
ground  near  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  the  Peckham  Building  Investment  Company,  are 
requested  to  apply  at  the  office  of  Mr.  SINGLE,  Colcraan- 
atreet.  City,  where  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the  works 
may  be  seen.  Tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  28'h 
inst,  at  the  above  office,  scaled  and  endorsed,  “ Tender  for 
houses  for  Pcckham  Building  Investment  Company.”  The 
Company  do  not  bind  themselves  to  nccept  the  lowest  Ten- 
der, unless  satisfactory  security  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  work  be  given. 


Kingsland,  Dalston,  and  De  Beauvoir  Town  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. — To  Builders. 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Institution 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  ready  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  several  works  required  in  com- 
pleting the  carcase  of  the  building,  plans  and  specifications 
of  which  are  now  prepared,  and  may  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four  (Sundays  excepted)  at  the  office  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  JOHN  CLARK  CATHING  (removed  to), 
No.  10,  Middleton-road,  Dalston.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  de- 
livered at  Six  o’clock  f.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1817.  The  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  tender  not  fully  approved  of. 
By  order,  ROBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary. 

10th  December,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  the  CHAPEL,  CATACOMBS,  and 
other  BUILDINGS  of  the  proposed  Church  of  England 
Cemetery,  at  Marstone,  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  are 
requested  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  Architects, 
Messrs.  HAMILTON  and  MEDLAND,  Gloucester.  The 
Draw  ings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  full  particulars 
obtained,  at  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  011  the 
grounds  at  Marstor  e-lanc,  Birmingham,  between  Friday, 
the  18th  December  instant,  and  Ssturday,  the  9th  of  January 
next. 

Sealed  Tenders,  with  the  names  of  the  sureties,  must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  Twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  on  Monday, 
the  1 1th  of  January  next,  at  the  offices  of  JOHN  B.  HER- 
BERT, Esq.,  Solicitor,  Temple-street,  Birmingham. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

aud  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD. 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  and  lodge  with  his  friends. 
Premium,  30/. 


Decorations  in  wood.— The  un- 

rivalled  perfection  at  length  attained  by  the  patent 
process  of  Carving,  enables  its  proprietors  to  offer  to  the 
public,  at  an  extremely  reduced  price,  every  possible  variety 
of  Carved  Wood  for  external  and  internal  enrichment— thus 
substituting  the  genuine  material  for  those  numerous  imita- 
tions which  have  invariably  been  found  fragile  or  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mouldings  and  Carvings  of  all  kinds  are  thus  supplied, 
adapted  for  Church  or  Library  Fittings,  Altar  Chairs,  Pic- 
ture Frames,  Chimney-pieces,  and  every  description  of 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  Furniture. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  and  Drawings  obtained  at  the 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Offices,  414,  West  Strand,  or  at  the 
Works,  Ranclagh-road,  Thames-bank, 


THE  BUILDER. 


H MORRELL’S  FINE  PREPARED 

• DRAWING  PENCILS.— Under  the  patronage 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

The  attention  of  Artists  and  the  Public  generally,  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  these  BLACK  LEAD  PENCILS, 
which  are  prepared  perfectly  free  from  grit,  of  great  variety 
of  shade,  and  possess  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  highly 
finished  drawings. 

Sold  wholesale  at  the  Manufactory.  No.  149,  Fleet-street, 
London,  and  may  be  had  retail  of  all  the  principal  Book- 
sellers and  Stationers  in  Town  and  Country. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS. 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 
rTUlE  Patontee  having  fixed  a great  number 
X of  his  shutters  in  London,  and  given  universal  satis- 
faction, can  confidently  recommend  them  both  for  security 
and  durability,  the  edges  being  sheathed  with  Iron.  Their 
construction  isso  simple  that  the  largest  establishment  can  be 
opened  or  closed  with  the  greatest  possible  case  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  revolving 
shutters  consists  'in  their  great  strength  and  stiffness,  being 
without  metal  hinges,  consequently  cannot  rust,  buckle,  be 
strained,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  safer.  Persons  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  patent  rising  gear  now  used  for  iron  shutters 
can  have  it  removed,  and  the  shutters  made  to  draw  up  in 
any  part  of  the  premises  with  the  slightest  exertion,  without 
machinery,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasant  use  of  oil. 


INJUNCTION. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE’S  Patent  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTERS.— Since  the  verdict 
found  in  favour  of  the  Patentees,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  the  action  tried  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Court  has  granted  a perpetual  Injunction  for  restraining  all 
infringements  of  this  Patent,  and  therefore  all  parties  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  the  same. 

THE  PRICES  ARE  GREATLY  REDUCED,  and 
BUNNETT  AND  CORPE'S  PATENT  IRON  SHUT- 
TERS ARE  THE  CHEAPEST  AS  WELL  AS  TIIE 
BEST.  They  arc  made  with  convex  laths,  if  required. 
The  worm  and  wheel  motion  for  raising  and  lowering  re- 
volving iron  shutters  (as  secured  by  this  Patent)  is  the  only 
safe  and  durable  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  In  large 
shutters  it  is  indispensable. 

Some  thousands  of  Runnett  and  Corpc’s  Shutters  have 
now  been  put  up,  without  a single  complaint  of  their  want 
of  strength  or  security;  and  nine  years'  practical  experience 
(during  which  they  have  adopted  every  real  improvement ) 
enables  the  Patentees  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
others.  They  will  guarantee  all  Shutters  put  up  by  them  to 
keep  in  order,  and  last  twice  as  long  as  any  with  thin  convex 
laths. 

B.  and  C.  also  manufacture  REVOLVING  WOOD 
SHUTTERS  (the  Patent  for  which  has  expired),  at  the 
same  prices  as  other  makers,  but  greatly  superior,  being 
fitted  with  their  patent  raising  gear,  and  proper  metallic 
hinges,  without  which  no  shutter  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  are  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturer*  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, &c.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop-fronts  fitted  with  Iron  Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or 
Zinc  Sashes,  Plain  or  ornamental,  handsomely  Engraved, 
Moulded,  Stall-board  Plates,  best  Plate  Gloss,  and  Internal 
Brass  Fittings  of  all  kinds,  superior  in  quality  and  work- 
manship, and  lower  in  price  than  any  other  house. 

Contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. 

Metal  Drawing  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade. 

Office  at  No.  26,  Lomb.rd-street,  London  ; Works,  at 
Deptford,  Kent. 

Steam-engines,  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding,  Cutting- 
machines  on  Improved  Plans,  especially  adapted  for  Builders’ 
purposes,  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  Works. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 

REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS.— Patent  Pan- 
elled Iron  Safety  Shutters.  PATENT  OUTSIDE  SHUT- 
TER BLINDS. — Patent  Corrugated  Window  Blinds. 
The  attention  of  Ar- 
chitects, Builders, 
and  Blind  Makers 
is  requested  to  the 


PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS 
in  theabove  enume- 
rated Articles,  and 
inspection  invited, 
at  the  Manufactory 
of  the  Patentees, 

R.  Howard  & Co. 

115,  Old  Street, 

London. 

The  great  import- 
ance of  strength 
and  stiffness  in  the  Laths  of  Revolving  Iron  Sfiutters, 
when  required  for  security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  the  Patent  Convex  Laths 
are  twelve  times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  Laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  description],  to  insure  their 
general  adoption. 

The  Patentees  invite  attention  to  their  greatly  improved 
Gearing  for  Raising  and  Lowering  their  patent  Shutters, 
winch , possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  endless  screw 
(worm  and  wheel),  cannot,  even  by  wear,  be  liable  to  run 
down,  and  entirely  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  ratchet 
wheel  ; it  is  at  once  simple  and  thoroughly  effective 
and  is  safer  and  more  durable  than  any  plan  yet  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  thus  rendering  their  patent  Revolving 
Shutters  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  use.  These 
Shutters  are  fixed  horizontally  (either  above  or  below  the 
window  or  door),  or  vertically,  for  which  position  the  great 
additional  strength  of  the  Convex  Laths  renders  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  made  of  the  common 
' THS’  at  a considerable  reduction  of  price. 

_ CAUTION. — The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
or  Csmg  Rent  or  Convex  Laths  for  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS  (whether  wind- 
mg  horizontally  or  vertically),  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  and  stiffness,  as  they  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 
cation61*'”1188  and  I’rosl)ectuse3  wiu  t)e  forwarded  on  appli- 

»*“  Ba*5'  Astriohs,  Mould, 
ings,  Stall  Board  Plates,  &c. 

London166’  Manufacturer*>  R<  HOWARD  and  Co., 


PREPARED  FLOORINC  BOARDS. 

ALWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Large  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
o £ BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
g - planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from  A inch 
ts  £ to  lA  inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  &c. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’S, 

SOUTH' WARK-BRIDGE-WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge- Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millbank-strcet,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builderr  and  consumers, 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensure  and  merit  their  favours,  &c. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

fOIIN  NEWSON  having  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the 
smallest  possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  ena- 
bled also  now  to  complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving 
at  the  same  mills.  A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals, 
battens,  cut  boards,  match  boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak 
and  deal  sash  siIIb,  mahogany,  oak,  birch,  and  beech,  in 
planks  and  boards,  veneers,  &c.,  all  dry  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds. — 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  his 
Timber  Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 

DKICK’S  No.  'J.  W 1 1 A I!  !■',  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

I delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsea,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, &c.  &c.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  ns  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

fTMMBER.  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  &c.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 
principle.  Boards,  itc.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
by  Muir’s  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvcnor-canai.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

LIME  FOR  PLASTERING,  that  may 

be  used  immediately  without  risk  of  blistering,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  Plastering,  and  sold  at  the  usual 
price,  at  FORREST’S  WHARF,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
Sheds  for  the  slacking  and  mixing  of  lime.  Acco  mmodation 
for  loading  and  landing  bricks,  snnd,  ballast,  &c. 


RAWLINGS’S  LIME  WHARF.— TO  BUILDERS.  &c. 

Bangor  wharf,  king’s  road 

BRIDGE,  CAMDEN  NEW  TOWN.  Builders, 
. are  respectfully  informed,  that  they  can  have  Blue  Lias, 
Grey  Stone,  and  Chalk  Lime,  Roman  Cement,  Thames 
Ballast,  Sand,  Tiles,  Cement  Pots,  and  all  kinds  of  Welch 
goods,  of  the  best  quality  at  lowest  terms,  being  the 
nearest  Lime  Wharf  to  the  North  of  London. 


FIRE  GOODS. 

WALLDER,  FALCON  CEMENT 

• WHARF,  80,  Rankside,  has  always  on  hand  for 
Sale  a Large  Assortment  of  Fire  Goods,  Welch,  Stourbridge, 
and  Newcastle,  at  Lowest  Prices.  Also  Roman  Cement ; 
Pots,  both  Red  and  Cement ; Bricks,  Tiles,  Hair,  and 
Laths. 


FIRE  BRICKS,  Stourbridge,  Welsh,  and 

Newcastle  ; also  Lumps,  Tiles,  and  Clays,  a large 
Stock  of  the  best  made  Goods  are  selling  at  very  reduced 
prices  (a  great  reduction  having  taken  place  in  freights)  at 
WARD’S  Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  Windsor  Nonsuch, 
and  Town-made  Oven  Tiles,  PP.N.  and  Circular  Red  Fire 
Bricks,  Country  Pan,  Plain  and  Ridge  Tiles,  Paving  Bricks, 
Corn  Drying  and  Patent  Malting  Tiles.— Country  Builders 
promptly  supplied.  Rough  River  Ballast  for  Concrete  and 
Thames  Sand,  above  and  below  bridge,  by  freights  or  loads. 
Prepared  Sand  for  Plastering. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MESSRS,  ll.  G.  and  E.  RUSHER,  having- 

closed  tbeir  Lime  Wharf  at  Montague  Close,  South- 
wark, have  removed  their  business  to  Albion  Wharf,  Hol- 
land-street,  Bankside,  where  they  intend  keeping  a constant 
supply  of  Grey-stone,  Flame-burnt,  and  Plasterers’  Lime, 
Sand,  Cement,  Biicks,  Tiles,  Chimney  Pots,  Fire  Bricks, 
Lumps,  Fire  Clay,  and  other  building  materials.  Messrs. 
ROSHER  have  also  Lime  Wharfs  at  Limehouse,  Millbank- 
strcet,  Westminster,  and  Kingsland  Basin,  Kingsland-road. 


PORI  LAND  CEMENT  docs  not  vegetate 

in  damp  situations,  requires  no  colouring,  is  perfectly 
hydraulic,  and  resists  the  action  of  frost.  The  price  is  now 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  public  are  thereby  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  distinct  advantages. 

Manufactured  by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  of  Millbank- 
strcet,  Westminster;  and  sold  at  their  warehouses— Earl- 
street,  Blackfriars  ; Druce’s  Wharf,  Chelsea ; Bell’s  Wharf, 
Paddington  ; and  Albion  Wharf,  Deptford-bridge  : at  Scel- 
street,  Liverpool ; and  Salmon  and  Co.’s,  Dublin. 


GREAVE’S  LIAS  CEMENT,  stone- 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  and  is 
description  of  modelling  and  casting. 
GROUND  LIAS  LIME,  for  concrete,  or  as  mortar  for 
sewers,  dock-walls,  and  hydraulic  works  generally;  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  lime  or  cement.— Office,  2,  South  Wharf, 
Paddington,  and  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Agent  for  Liverpool— Mr.  Wylie,  56,  Gloster-street. 

Ditto,  Manchester— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Back  King-street. 
Ditto,  Chester— Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Linen  Ilall-street. 

N.B.  Marble  Floors.  A large  quantity  of  Vein  and  Black 
Marble  on  *alc  at  reduced  prices. 


CHEAP  ROMAN  CEMENT  is  sold  in 

Casks  that  will  not  contain  five  bushels,  even  by  some 
manufacturers  of  a very  respectable  name.  Consumers  should 
see  that  the  standard  size  cask  is  29  inches  long  by  1"£  across 
the  head,  outside  measure.  Any  workman  with  a rule  in  his 
pocket  can  ascertain  this. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT 

forms  an  exceedingly  hard  and  undestructible  Stucco, 
which  may  cither  be  prepared  for  paint,  or  finished  in  imi- 
tation of  stone,  by  the  addition  of  Portland  or  other  stone- 
dust. 

It  is  a cheap  and  efficient  substitute  in  place  of  wood  for 
skirting,  architrave,  and  other  mouldings,  in  its  application 
for  which  purposes  it  checks  the  progress  of  Fire  and  the 
attacks  of  Vermin. 

Patentees  and  sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Milbank-strect,  Westminster,  and  Sccl-street,  Liver- 
pool. 


MARTIN’S  FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
CEMENT. 

CAUTION.  — Messrs.  STEVENS  and 

SON,  Patentees,  beg  to  caution  their  friends  and  the 
trade  generally  against  confounding  this  invaluable  Cement 
with  others,  erroneously  said  to  be  of  the  same  description. 
S.  and  S.  pledge  themselves,  that  MARTIN’S  CEMENT  is 
totally  dissimilar  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  every 
other,  and,  being  a neutral  compound,  is  not  only  free  from 
chemical  agency  upon  any  substance  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  but  completely  resists  the  action  of  th"c 
strongest  acids.  They  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  atteution  to 
the  following  properties,  which  it  exclusively  possesses  : — 

1.  It  rapidly  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone. 

2.  Unlike  other  internal  cements,  its  hardness  is  uniform 
throughout  its  entire  thickness. 

3.  Its  surface  (which  may  he  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  marble)  NEVER  THROWS  OUT  ANY  SALT,  and 
will  receive  paint  in  four  days,  without  peeling,  when  put 
upon  dry  work. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  an  internal  stucco  for  walls, 
skirtings,  architraves,  mouldings,  and  enrichments  of  all 
kinds,  to  all  of  which  purposes  it  lias  been  extensively  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  on  tlie  Grosvenor  estate,  &c. 

For  the  above  purposes,  it  possesses  great  advantages  over 
wood,  being  more  economical  and  durable,  resisting  fire, 
damp,  and  vermin. 

For  the  floors  of  hall  and  fire-proof  warehouses,  its  light- 
ness, durability,  and  uniform  surface  give  it  an  immense 
advantage  over  stone,  being,  at  the  same  time,  much  more 
economical.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given. 
To  be  had  of  the  Patentees,  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Cement 
Manufacturers,  186,  DRURY  LANE. 

Agent  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  PART,  28, 
Canning-place,  Liverpool. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  PLASTERERS,  MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN 
GENERAL. 

JOHNS  and  CO.'S  PATENT  STUCCO 

CEMENT, — The  following  are  the  positive  advantages 
possessed  by  this  Invention  over  every  Cement  hitherto  in- 
troduced : — It  will  effectually  resist  Damp.  It  will  never 
vegetate  nor  turn  green,  nor  otherwise  discolour.  It  will 
never  crack,  blister,  nor  peel  off.  It  will  form  a complete 
Stone  casing  to  any  Building  covered  with  it.  It  so  closely 
resembles  Stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  it.  It  never 
requires  either  to  be  painted  or  coloured.  It  will  keep  fresh 
and  good  in  the  cask  in  any  Climate  for  any  number  of  years. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  export. 
It  is  the  only  Cement  that  can  be  used  with  confidence  by  the 
Sea-side.  It  may  be  used  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  Climates 
at  any  season.  It  will  adhere  to  any  substance,  even  to 
Wood,  Iron,  or  Glass.  It  will  carry  a larger  Proportion  of 
Sand  than  any  other  Cement.  It  matures  by  age,  and  be- 
comes perfect  when  other  Cements  begin  to  perish.  It  may 
be  worked  through  the  Winter,  as  frost  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  may  be  used  on  the  Inner  Walls  of  new  Houses,  which 
may  be  papered  over  or  painted  directly.  Roofs  laid  or 
pointed  with  this  Cement  will  remain  undumaged  by  the 
severest  Storms.  Any  Plasterer  may  apply  it,  the  Instruc- 
tions for  use  being  very  clear  and  distinct.  The  first  cost  of 
this  material  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cheapest  Cement 
now  in  use  ; but  with  all  the  above-named  extraordinary  and 
valuable  advantages,  nothing  can  approach  it  in  point  of 
economy. 

Architects  and  Builders  who  have  used  this  Cement  have 
declared  that  it  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  be  universally 
preferred. 

Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  a Prospectus  fully  describing 
the  Cement  and  its  mode  of  application,  together  with  a 
volume  of  Testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  “The  Builder,” 
and  of  MANN  and  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS  for  the  Patentees, 
5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London:  of  whom 
also  may  be  had, 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO  PAINT,  expressly  intended  for  Painting  over  ex- 
terior Walls  of  Houses  that  have  been  covered  with  Roman 
or  other  Cements,  and  which  have  become  dirty  and  disco- 
loured. It  is  in  every  way  better  suited  for  this  purpose  than 
White  Lead  Paint,  which  will  frequently  come  off  in  flakes, 
being  in  direct  chemical  opposition  with  Cement;  whereas 
MESSRS.  JOHNS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  PAINT  having  an 
affinity  for  Stucco,  binds  itself  with  it,  stopping  the  suction, 
thereby  rendering  the  wall  proof  against  weather,  and  in  the 
finish  producing  a pure  stone-like  effect,  produceable  by  no 
other  Paint  whatever.  It  is  cheap  in  its  application, — and 
may  be  used  by  any  Painter,  in  any  climate,  even  in  the  most 
exposed  Marine  situations- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lambs,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  Ike.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  forty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion. — P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 
dispatch. — 10  and  11,  Creed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

ILTERED  WATER.  — As  the  rainy 

season  produces  its  dirty  water,  JOHN  DAY,  pro- 

firietor  of  Defouville’s  system  of  filtration,  the  only  one  known 
ly  which  large  quantities  cf  liquids  are  easily  filtered,  begs 
to  announce  that  he  continues  to  supply  these  apparatus, 
which  are  easily  applied  to  cisterns  and  water-butts,  and 
when  fixed  require  no  care  or  attention  from  servants,  and 
never  get  out  of  order.  The  prices  are  from  Two  to  Four 
Guineas,  producing  from  1 00  to  300  gallons  daily ; for  brewers, 
distillers,  paper  makers,  hospitals,  and  large  establishments, 
to  an  unlimited  quantity,  the  prices  varying  accordingly. 

40,  Love-lane  Platform,  Rothcrhithe;  Office,  33,  Conduit- 
street,  Bond-street. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving;  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’*  Brewery. 
Beat  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  10d.  20d. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  is.  1b,  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best.  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6i.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6$d.,  7d.,Sd.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4 l. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse ; if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RlIENLY  & Co.,  W HOLES  AT,  E 

9 IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars 

3 ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3 ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  6s.  3/.  13s.  Si.  10s.  41.  4 1.  10s. 

Hcnly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3ft.3in.  3ft. 6in.  3ft.  9m,  4ft. 

hi.  hi.  16s.  at.  5s.  61.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do, 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS.  — The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior 
method  of  heating  churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases, 
conservatories,  forcing  and  greenhouses,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  fer  drying  timber,  &c.,  and  every 
variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of  buildings 
have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for  whom 
they  were  executed  are  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency.  An 
improved  wrought-irou  boiler,  which  requires  no  brickwork, 
may  be  seen  in  action  upon  the  premiser 
FOWLER,  63,  Dorsct-strect,  Fleet-street. 


BENJAMIN 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  be{rB  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  : and  borders 
from  <jd.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square.— Terms,  Cash  only. 

SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES.  . 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality;  Brushes 
Dryers,  nnd  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced.— Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 


w 


IN  DOW  GLASS,  Crown  Squares,  in 

100  feet  Boxes,  per  foot; — 

4 by  3 and  under  5 by  3 Id. 


. io  and  under  2 feet  3 

Crates  averaging  50  inches  :— 

ccc 18  table  each  40s. 


Fourths 18  table 65 

Thirds 18  table  78 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass.  3rds,  superior  to  English,  in  200  feet 
boxes,  about  16  oz.  3d.  per  foot;  best  quality,  Sheet  Glass, 
about  16  to  18  oz..  in  100  feet  cases,  8d.  per  foot ; this  is  z 
most  superior  article,  nearly  approaching  to  plate  glass. 

Water-closets,  Pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  brass  work.  Sash 
glazing,  4jd.  per  foot. — Address  THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 

DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  bouses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 

abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective. - 

Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’ 
Patent  Steam  Bed- feather  Factory,  14,  Kingsgate-street, 
London.  


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  r 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the  I 
Trade,  121  .Bunhill  row,  Fins- 
bury-square. Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  budding. 


ROBERT  STEDALL’S 

PATENT  SCOLECOTHIC  VENTILATOR, 
AND  CUBE  FOB  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

The  most  effectual  and  most  ornamental  Chimney- 
pot yet  invented,  entirely  obviating  the  objection  to 
which  all  others  are  open,  namely,  that  of  soon  be- 
coming clogged  with  soot,  and,  consequently, 
useless. 

A large  quantity  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Price,  Strong  Painted  Iron 32s. 

,,  Strong  Galvanized  Iron  . . 40s. 

To  be  had  of  ROBERT  STEDALL.13,  Nelson- 
street,  Greenwich. — The  Trade  supplied,  and  also 
licences  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 

WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

PATENT 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  proved  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy.  The  Patent  Pots 
cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of  order,  and  can 
be  effectually  swept  by  the  Sweep’s  ma- 
chine. They  are  now  manufactured  of  ar- 
tificial Stone  Cement.  The  Trade  supplied 
with  them  at  the  Manufactory,  Vale  Place, 
Hammersmith  Gate,  Middlesex. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


RICHARDSON'S  IMPROVED  CHIMNEY  COWL, 

(BEGISTEBED  rUBSCANT  TO  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,) 

May  be  had  at  most  of  the  respectable  Ironmongers  in  London  and  the  Vicinity,  and 
at  his  Manufactory, 

62,  EDGEWARE  ROAD,  MARYLEBONE, 

Where  Prices  and  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  IMPROVED  COWL  combines  a perfect  and  ready  action,  with 

facility  of  sweeping  and  freedom  from  noise;  and  the  working  parts  being  wholly  contained  in 
the  Dome  Top,  impervious  to  smoke  or  weather,  it  is  not  liable  to  become  out  of  repair,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  the  annoyance  experienced  in  gusty  weather,  or  where  the  Chimney  is  subject  to  the 
eddies  produced  by  a higher  building. 

A Working  Model  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TTOTT’S  PATENT  STOVE, 

FOB 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 

THE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 
enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  PRICES  HITHERTO 
CHARGED. 

Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot- water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  wanning  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  &c. 


THE  P ANKM B Pi-I-J 017  SROKT  WORSE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58.  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


A RCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  ST°V™  »n*  CHEN 
A APPENDAGES,  will  End  .1  thi.  E.t.bli.h, amt  the  mo.t  unique  .ad  tS 

PENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  evar  offnrtd  to  th, I Pubta g 'jnroiSHING  IRONMONGERY, 

Proprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 

ttTi”.'shaEd'piIt'enaid  Ge'm.n  °S°ii™?wSS.  imbracins  ArtcR SX  Sktato 
.a«.P^.S3“  ThaP.?p?Tha™.  at.,.  1.  lnd.il,  .p.»tl».  ALSO 
OUNDY-B  IMP »Bj>  mada.. 


for  joiners’  work,  prepared  from  the  very  best  material! 

SHUTTERS,  at  per  Superficial 
Foot. 


SASHES,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 
Inch 


. d. 


0 44 


AMFS  BARKER  SASH  MAKER  and  JOINER  to  the  TRADE,  83,  Theohald’s-road, 

DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot, 
continued. 

Inch.  *■ 

14  Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square -10  ,Q 

back ••••••  ' 

14  Ditto,  head,  flush,  and  ditto  0 11 
li  Dittoditto.andmouldedback  1 0 

1. \ Six  panel  square  0 9 

1 1 Ditto,  moulded  one  side 0 104 

lj  Ditto  ditto  both  sides 1 0 

2 Four  panel  square  . . 0 10 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side. .. . 0 11 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 1 05 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  0 1 1 4 
2 Ditto,  head,  flush,  and  square  1 0J 
2 Ditto  ditto  ditto,  and  mould-  j , 2 
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.4  Ovolo 

2 Ditto  0 

2 Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic. . 0 

24  Shop  Front 0 

14  Green-house,  or  Skylights  n 

2 Ditto  

French  Casements,  Sash-doors,  Fan- 
lights, and  Circular  Sashes,  made 
to  order  at  proportionate  prices. 

SASHES  WITH  FRAMES,  per 
Superficial  Foot. 

Inch  8> 

14  Ovolo,  sashes  and  frames  ..  0 9 

14  Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang. . 0 10 

■■  Ovolo  sashes  and  frames 0 11 

Ditto,  both  sashes  to  hang. . 1 0 

Lamb’s  Tongue,  or  Gothic, 

ditto  1 04 

Gothic  Frames  and  Sashes,  Mullion 
Windows,  Wainscot  and  Maho- 
gany Sashes. 


Inch. 

14  Square  Sliding  Shutters 

14  Ditto,  moulded  one  side 

14  Moulded,  bead  and  lmtt  back 

14  Boxing  Shutters,  with  front' 
moulded,  and  hack,  with  1 
inch  back  flaps,  bead  and 
butt  

14  Shutters  and  back  flaps. . 
moulded  front  and  head, 
and  butt  back 


DOORS,  at  per  Superficial  Foot. 


men.  r. 

14  Dwarf  square 0 

14  Ditto,  moulded  front  0 ‘_i 

14  Four  panel  square 0 7 

l|  Ditto,  moulded  front  0 8 

14  Ditto,  square ® ® 

1 4 Moulded  one  side 0 9 

1 4 Ditto,  both  sides 0 


cd  back 

2 Six  panel  square  0 II 

2 Ditto,  moulded  one  side. ...  1 04 

2 Ditto  ditto,  both  sides 1 2 

2 Ditto,  bead,  butt,  and  square  1 1 

2 Ditto,  bead,  flush,  and  square  1 2 

Front,  jib,  and  covered  doors,  to  any 
desigu. 
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THE  BUILDER 


TO  HOUSE  AGENTS  AND  LANDLORDS. 

WANTED  to  Rent  some  Premises,  with 

large  Workshops  at  the  back,  suitable  for  a 
Cabinet-maker,  about  Shoreditch,  Spitalfields,  or  White- 
chapel.— Direct,  with  particulars,  to  A.  Z.,  68,  Great  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Hackney-road. 


REGENT-STREET.— ExtensivePremises 
TO  LET,  situated  a few  doors  from  Regent-street, 
comprising  several  ranges  of  Workshops,  large  Yards,  a 
Hot  Room,  and  a Residence.  Gas  is  laid  on,  and  there  is  a 
Warm-water  Apparatus.  They  are  most  desirable  Premises 
for  a Builder’s  Joiner,  Coach  or  Cabinet  Manufactory,  or 
any  business  requiring  great  space. — For  particulars,  inquire 
of  Messrs.  DRUCE  and  CO.,  Bazaar,  Baker-street. 


TO  BUILDERS. — MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant. — Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq., 
14,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regcnt’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A SAND  BARGE  TO  BE  SOLD,  named 

the  “ Young  Nelson,”  and  at  present  employed  on 
the  River  Thames  in  that  line.  A favourable  opportunity 
now  offers  for  a bargain.  Apply  to  Mr.  W.  BENNETT, 
6,  Crosier-street  North,  Stangate,  Lambeth,  or  to  Mr. 
SMITH,  Barge-builder,  Fore-street,  Lambeth. 


^1^0  BE  SOLD,  the  Lease  of  Twenty  years, 

A or  TO  BE  LET,  a jobbing  Carpenter  and  Cabinet 
Business  (with  the  pattern  making),  established  sixteen 
years,  the  proprietor  leaving  in  consequence  of  entering  in 
the  public  line.  Any  person  who  can  command  50/.  will  find 
this  an  advantageous  concern.  With  immediate  possession, 
direct  to  E.  E.,  at  Mr.  TAAFFE,  Stationer,  128,  Crawford- 
strect,  Portman-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  MASONS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  a Dissolution 

of  Partnership,  and  to  clear  the  premises,  a valuable 
and  well-selected  stone'merchant-s  stock,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  and  scantling  of  Portland  stone,  Yorkshire  paving, 
landings,  steps,  sinks,  curbs,  coping,  and  window-cills, 
rubbed  slabs,  and  a large  quantity  of  Box-stone  chimney- 
pieces,  and  a few  marble  ditto,  strong  stone  trucks  and 
carts,  powerful  sheer  legs  and  geer,  chain  slings,  crab  blocks 
8nd  falls  various,  and  about  50,000  feet  superficial  Rockhill 
paving.  Country  builders  are  invited  to  purchase  this  pre- 
pared stock  at  No.  30,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

SALE  NOTICE— MONDAY  NEXT. 
Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  Builder’s  Surplus  Stock,  Clear- 
ance out  before  Christmas. 

Messrs,  barton  and  son  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  as  above  on  MONDAY  next, 
December  21st,  at  Twelve  o’clock,  without  the  slightest  re- 
servation, a prime  assortment  of  new  and  old  timber,  some 
very  good  fittings,  and  much  convertable  stuff  suitable  to 
builders,  carpenters,  and  jobbers.— On  view;  catalogues  at 
the  William  IV.,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  of  the  auc- 
t oncers,  in  (he  Wcstminster-road. 

ON  TUESDAY  NEXT— SALE  NOTICE— CLEARANCE 
OUT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

TO  BUILDERS. — Wandsworth-rnad,  Surrey,  a large 
quantity  of  New  Spruce  and  Yellow  Pine  Plank,  Oak  and 
Pir  Timber  of  a superior  quality,  Floor  Boards,  Large 
Assortment  of  Converiihle  -inH  l '.of., i 1 


..  . SELR thc  above  by  AUCTION  on  the  grounds  ; 
the  Store i Yard,  opposite  the  “Stag  Inn,”  Wandsworth- 
road,  on  TUESDAY  nevt,  December  22,  at  Twelve  o’clock. 
—May  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had  at  the  place  of  sale  or 
of  the  auctioneers,  in  the  Westminster-road. 


--T2- ,RUILDERS-  CARPENTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

\/TEbSRS.  EV ERSF1  ELD  and  HORNE 

TYA  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  premises.  Horse- 
ferry-road  Westminster,  on  TUESDAY,  Dec.  22nd,  at 
1 wclve,  the  remaining  stock  of  a builder,  consisting  of  deals 

mvtrhlfin.k9'  rpard  Je,llow  battens  and  fl00r  boards, 
matched  boarding,  &c.  Also  a small  assortment  of  Iron- 
mongery and  Brass  work  ; a rubbish  cart,  light  sDrine  cart 
cha'se  and  harness,  ladders,  benches,  screw  jack,  erection  of 
timber  stages  and  sheds,  office  fittings,  a large  bell,  and  nu- 

mcrous  other  effccts.-May  be  viewed  one  day  prior  to  the 

lnd  catalogues  had  on  thc  premises,  and  of  the  Auc- 
tioneer, Coal  Exchange,  or  1,  Little  Smith-street,  Westmin- 

OXFORD-STREET,  near  Berners-strect.— Capital  Business 
_ r-  , r'-mlscs.  with  immediate  Possession. 

M EShRS-  RUSH  WORTH  and  JARVTS 

. d,“'S5i  ,bYhe  of  Mr.  John  Lambo, 

TumSXi'v SELL,  bJ  AUCTION,  on  the  P.emi.e.,  on 
, R! ^AU  December  24,  at  Twelve  for  One  precisely 
No  15  “on  EA  °f|  th1  suPerior  Business  Premises’ 

ha'  ‘S'  w“''C"d  °f  ",0  nr'otropnli,  for  J 

".“S';  b'“  on  lor  a hosier  and 

^dern  with  figK“o“  'b^d!  7." 

the  very  low  rent^F  Mof"*1  convenienJ!y  “rranged,  held  'at 

FOLLETT  ofe  4,?1*“t0.ra'  14»  Size-lane  ; of  Mr.  JOHN 
RUSH  WORTH^nd  JARvTs’  „Sa“brook-court ; and  of 
and  19,  ’Changc-alley,' CoJahiU.’  SavlUe'row'  ReScnt-street, 


PATENT  KAMPTULICON  COM- 

PANY, Office,  18,  Comhill. 

STOCK  ON  SALE.— 3,000  feet  super.  Kamptulite  Pave- 
ment, similar  to  that  laid  under  the  portico  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  Norman  Gateway,  Windsor  Castle,  Admiralty  Court 
Yard,  Lord  Radnor’s  stables,  &c.  ; 2,000  yards  of  Cork  and 
India-rubber  Floor-cloth,  for  preventing  damp,  noise,  &c., 
similar  to  that  used  in  numerous  churches,  public  offices, 
banking  houses,  railway  carriages,  buffers,  &c. ; 3,000  feet 
of  Cork  and  India-rubber  Planking,  similar  to  that  ordered 
for  her  Majesty’s  riding-house  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Two  LIFE  BOATS,  one  capable  of  saving  100  lives  at  a 
time,  built  of  a material  that  cannot  be  destroyed  by  rocks, 
or  by  being  thrown  against  a ship’s  side. 

Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  as  above. 


CAEN  SUFFERANCE  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  beer  to  inform 

architects,  surveyors,  builders,  and  others,  that  they 
have  removed  from  Norway  Wharf,  Greenwich,  the  whole  of 
their  Caen  stone  business,  to  the  above  extensive  premises, 
where  a large  stock  will  be  kept  up  by  continual  fresh  arrivals 
from  their  quarries  at  Allemange.  Orders  received  at  the 
wharf,  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
GEORGE  GATES,  18,  Southwark-square,  Borough, 
London. — Orders  shipped  direct  from  Caen  to  any  port. 

The  Waterman  slcam-boats  call  at  Lavender-pier,  ad- 
joining Caen  Wharf. 


PIMLICO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKS, 
BELGRAVE  WHARF,  PIMLICO-ROAD. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY  begs  to  inform  Archi- 
tects and  others  that  GOTH  IC  WINDOWS,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Stone-work,  See.,  is  executed  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate,  and  packed  for  the  country  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  enabling  ARCHITECTS  to  have  the  most  difficult 
TRACERY  for  CHURCHES,  or  other  buildings  in  thc 
PRO  VINCES,  executed  under  their  immediate  inspection  in 
TOWN. 

BUILDERS  and  MASONS  can  have  every  description  of 
Stone  in  the  London  Market,  cither  in  the  rough  block,  or 
cut  to  sizes  from  the  saw,  or  prepared  ready  for  fixing  or 
fixed,  avoiding  cither  waste  in  the  goods  or  carriage. 

Box  Chimney-pieces  from  12s.  upwards. 

THE  WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES,  in  all  their 
beautiful  variety,  may  be  inspected,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
extensive  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  FONTS, 

Estimates  given  for  building  generally. 


BARRETT,  STONE  MERCHANT,  24, 

Wharf,  Harrow  Road,  Paddington,  respectfully  in- 
forms Builders,  Stone  Masons,  and  others,  that  lie  has 
opened  a Depot  at  the  Great  Western  Terminus  for  the  sale 
of  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone.  Having  been  established  at  the 
above  place  for  thc  last  twelve  months,  and  the  sale  of  the 
stone  increasing  so  much,  thc  Great  Western  Company 
has  had  the  kindness  to  favour  me  with  a Dcpfit  at  their 
Terminus.  The  Wall’s  Quarry  Stone  is  equal  to  Portland 
for  Staircases,  Hall  Floors,  Porticoes,  Balconies,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Coping,  Window  Sills,  &c.  The  same  stone  being 
used  in  Gloucestershire  for  all  the  above  purposes.  The 
stone  is  sawn  to  all  sizes  while  in  thc  Quarry  to  save  expense 
ot  waste  and  sawing  in  London,  on  which  account  can  be 
rendered  much  cheaper,  and  is  free  from  all  flints,  shells, 
and  holes.— List  of  prices  and  samples  sent  to  any  part  of 
London,  carriage  free,  by  directing  all  letters  to  No.  24, 
Wharf,  Paddington. 

P.S.  Nailsworth  and  Paniswick  Stone  in  Block. 


PORTER'S  CORRUGATED  and  PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwark-bridge  (and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  having  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work  Ma- 
nufactured of  the  best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles  as 
usual. — The  Trade  Supplied. 


i'tfajpstg'G  ¥25 

MORE  WOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVAN1  ZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
w as  at  first  sold  under  the  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instances,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  thc  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  as 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  and  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOI)  and  ROGER’S 
PA  1 ENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

X,,J*0REW°0D  and  ROGER’S  PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED  TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
qufred3  Str0ng’  Rgbt’  cbeaPi  and  durable  material  is  re- 

It  has  been  found  by  experience -that  this  article  is  beyond 
a I comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
a,,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result.  ° 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  and  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  nercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength. 
raftwiflay  be  laid. without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form 
as  bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  Sic.  Sec.  y ’ 

chSSeetf tiCUla"  apP‘y  t0  St  H0LLAND«  34,  Grace- 


PUBLICATION. 

New  Edition,  for  1847,  price  4s. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  20  th  DECEMBER, 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act. 
— To  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  11  Civil  Engineer  aad  Archi- 
tects’ Journal,”  10,  Fludycr-street,  Whitehall;  Weale, 
High  Ilolborn ; Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row; and  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
strect,  Covent-gardcn. 


WORCESTER  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Specimens  of  these  beautiful  Tiles  in  all  their  Va- 
rieties, may  be  seen  and  information  obtained  at  the  London 
Agents,  Messrs.  GRIEVE  and  GRELLIER,  Marble-wharf-, 
Belvidere-road,  Waterioo-bridge,  or  at  the  Encaustic  Tile 
Works,  of  Messrs.  F.  ST.  JOHN  G.  BARR,  and  Co.,  Wor- 


ENCAUSTIC,  VENETIAN,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — J.  M.  BLASH- 
FIELD,  Agent.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, dabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

The  a ins  lie  patent  tile 

MACHINE  COMPANY  (James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dean- 
stone,  Chairman),  invite  attention  to  their  improved  Brick 
and  Tile  Machines,  and  to  their  new  improved  Patent  Kilns 
for  drying  and  burning  Bricks  and  Tiles,  by  which  a saving 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  is  effected, 
and  all  the  articles  are  burnt  equally  without  loss  or  damage. 
Thc  Machines  at  work,  and  a model  of  the  Kilns,  to  be  seen, 
and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  JOHN  PATON, 
Secretary,  193a,  Piccadilly,  London. — Agents  wanted. 


JENNINGS’S  SHUTTER  FASTENER. 

Shop  Fn  nts  are  more  damaged  and  disfigured  by  the 
Shutter  Bar  than  from  any  other  cause.  Bars  are  a trouble 
to  put  up  and  take  down,  and  troublesome  when  down. 
JENNINGS’S  REGISTERED  SHOP  SHUTTER  FAST- 
ENER supersedes  the  destructive  Bar,  and  answers  the 
purpose  also  of  a shutter-shoe.  The  shoes  and  fasteners 
being  made  of  brass,  afford  greater  protection  to  the  comer 
of  thc  shutter,  and  leave  no  rusty  deposit  on  the  stall-board 
in  damp  weather.  Hundreds  of  shops  have  been  secured 
by  the  inventor,  and  testimonials  of  their  ease  and  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  from  the  occupiers.  A front,  containing 
eight  shutters,  secured  for  24s.,  or  a new  front  shod  and 
secured  for  40s.  A liberal  discount  allowed  to  Builders, 
Ironmongers,  and  Painters,  who  introduce  it  to  the  notice 
of  persons  whose  shops  they  decorate.  To  be  had  of  thc 
Inventor,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars’-road  ; or 
of  anv  respectable  ironmonger. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  fo'r  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSH,  Clerks. 

COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-strcct,  Soho- 
square. 

HHO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

JL  buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  thc  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

Thc  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4/th  Geo.  III.  (chap.  7,  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  iheir  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  a;  t.iis  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo. 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselEes  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  (7  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
are  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  makin 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WANTED,  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland- 

road  and  John-street,  Oxford-street,  premises  for 
building,  comprising  a space  of  thirty-five  squares,  at  least. 
— Letters,  stating  particulars,  to  he  forwarded,  post-paid,  to 
D.  M.,  at  Messrs.  Battam  and  Craske,  54,  Oxford-street. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a 

thoroughly  experienced  Clerk ; one  brought  up 
to  the  bench,  and  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  Mea- 
suring, and  the  value  of  work,  would  be  preferred. — Address, 
with  terms  and  references,  to  B,  S.,  office  of  11  The  Builder,” 
York-street,  Covent- garden. 


WANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  an 

ASSISTANT  who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
the  valuation  of  land  and  buildings,  and  who  is  able  to  pre- 
pare estimates  and  reports.  It  is  necessary  that  applicants 
should  have  a knowledge  of  chain  surveying  and  plan  draw- 
ing. A liberal  salary  will  be  given  to  a gentleman  possess- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications. — Letters,  with  terms  and 
reterences,  to  be  addressed  to  A.  C.,  at  Mr.  MASTERS, 
bookseller,  33,  Aldersgate-strcet,  London. 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

THE  appointment  of  a Surveyor  to  a 
Building  Society  is  open  for  a Gentleman  possessing 
practical  experience  and  personal  influence.  — Address, 
B.  B.  S.,  Mr.  Bruce’s,  Law  Stationer,  Trump-street,  King- 
street,  Cheapside. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  a {rood  Draughtsman, 

and  conversant  with  the  usual  business  of  an  archi- 
tects’s office,  is  desirous  of  an  engagement  in  town  or  country. 
—Address,  E.  D.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  BUILD,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  acquired  a 

complete  knowledge  of  the  Construction  of  Resi- 
dences, would  be  happy  to  furnish  such  DRAWINGS  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  above  purpose,  together  with  a 
Specification  of  the  works  to  be  performed,  and  an  Estimate 
of  the  same,  on  very  moderate  terms.  Plans  draughted  on 
leases  and  conveyances,  drawings  traced  and  coloured, 
builder’s  dimensions  squared  and  abstracted,  quantities 
copied  and  monied,  &c.  Can  furnish  most  respectable 
references. — Address  to  A.  B.,  16,  Dartmouth-street,  West- 
minster. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Partnership  or  assistance.— 

An  Architect  wishes  to  meet  with  a Partner  who 
requires  active  services,  and  would  allow  him  to  take  a 
proportionate  share,  in  consideration  of  not  paying  a pre- 
mium ; or  to  assist  any  member  of  the  profession  in  making 
fair  and  Working  Drawings,  or  Perspective.  He  would 
prefer  doing  them  at  his  own  office,  but  does  not  insist  on 
it.  The  most  satisfactory  references  as  to  Connection  and 
abilities  will  be  given. — Address  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  B. 
Wertheim,  Bookseller  aqd  Publisher,  Aldine  Chambers. 
Paternoster-row. 


Just  published,  a new  edition,  for  1847.  price  4s., 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  con- 
taining nearly  11,000  Prices  and  Memoranda  con- 
nected with  building,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  the  modification  of  the  Act. 
— To  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  11  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tects’ Journal,”  10,  Fludyer-street,  Whitehall  ; Whale, 
High  Holborn;  Simpkik,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row; and  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 


CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  A BATTERY  AND  BUILD- 
INGS AT  SHORNE  MEAD,  below  GRAVESEND, 
ri  MIE  Principal  Officers  of  Her  Majesty’s 

JL  Ordnance  do  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE,  that 
TENDERS  will  be  received  nt  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall 
Mall,  London,  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  14th  day  of 
January,  1847,  from  persons  desirous  of  contracting  with 
them  for  erecting  a battery  and  buildings  at  Shore  Mead, 
below  Gravesend,  agreeably  to  plans  and  specifications  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  at  Gravesend. 
The  party  whose  tenders  may  be  accepted  will  be  required 
to  enter  into  a bond  with  two  eligible  persons,  jointly  and 
severally  to  be  bound  under  a penalty  of  2,000/.  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  contract. 

The  tenders  to  he  addressed  “To  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall,  London,”  and  to  be  marked 
on  the  outside,  “ Tender  for  erecting  a Battery  and  Buildings 
at  Shorne  Mead.”  Not  any  tender  will  be  ndmittsd  after 
the  said  14th  day  of  January,  1847. — By  order  of  the  Board, 
R.  BYHAM,  Secretary. 

Ordnance,  18th  December,  1846. 


Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  Dec.  19,  1846. 
TO  IRONFOUNDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 
of  London  nnd  the  Liberties  thereof,  HEREBY  GIVE 
NOTICE,  that  they  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
city  on  TUESDAY,  the  19th  day  of  January  next,  at  Ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  sup- 
ply of  cast-iron  work,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  the 
31st  December,  1846,  agreeably  to  particulars  as  detailed  in 
a specification  which  may  be  seen  at  this  office.  Security 
will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract,  and 
no  tender  will  be  received  after  Eleven  o’Clock  on  the  day  of 
treaty.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender. 

JOS.  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

Kingsland,  Dalston,  and  De  Beauvoir  Town  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution. 

THE  Committee  of  the  above  Institution 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  are  ready  to 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  several  works  required  in  com- 
pleting the  carcase  of  the  building,  plans  and  specificaiions 
of  which  are  now  prepared,  and  may  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  Ten  and  Four  (Sundays  excepted)  at  the  office  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  JOHN  CLARK  CATLING  (removed  to), 
No.  10,  Middleton-road,  Dalston.  Sealed  Tenders  to  be  de- 
livered at  Six  o’clock  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  7th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1847-  The  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  tender  not  fully  approved  of. 
By  order,  ROBERT  SIMONS,  Secretary. 

10th  December,  1846. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

PERSONS  desirous  of  CONTRACTING 

for  the  erection  of  the  CHAPEL,  CATACOMBS,  and 
other  BUILDINGS  of  the  proposed  Church  of  England 
Cemetery,  at  Marstone,  in  the  borough  of  Birmingham,  are 
requested  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  Architects, 
Messrs.  HAMILTON  and  MEDLAND,  Gloucester.  The 
Drawings  and  Specifications  may  be  seen,  and  full  particulars 
obtained,  at  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Works,  on  the 
grounds  at  Marstone-lane,  Birmingham,  between  Friday, 
the  18th  December  instant,  and  Saturday,  the  9th  of  January 
next. 

Scaled  Tenders,  with  the  names  of  the  sureties,  must  be 
delivered  not  later  than  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  on  Monday, 
the  1 1th  of  January  next,  at  the  oflices  of  JOHN  B.  HER- 
BERT, Esq.,  Solicitor,  Temple-street,  Birmingham. 


TO  STONE  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ALL  Persons  desirous  of  CONTRACTIN G 
for  the  Works  to  be  performed  in  the  RESTORA- 
TION of  part  of  the  NORTH  SIDE  of  TRINITY 
CHURCH,  in  Coventry,  according  to  the  Drawings  and 
Specifications  thereof,  now  lying  in  the  Vestry  of  the  said 
Church,  may  inspect  the  said  Drawings  and  Specifications 
any  day  except  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four, 
until  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  by  applying  to  Mr.  BUR- 
BIDGE,  the  Accountant  Churchwarden,  at  his  house  in 
Cross-Cheaping,  Coventry,  and  until  which  day  scaled 
Tenders  for  the  said  Works  will  be  received  by  him.  Each 
Tender  must  contain  the  Names  of  Two  responsible  Persons 
who  will  become  bound  with  the  Contractor  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  Contract.  The  Churchwardens  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  Tender. — For  any 
further  information,  apply  to  Mr.  BUltBIDGE,  or  Mr.  R. 
C.  HUSSEY,  Architect,  Anu-street,  Birmingham. 

Coventry,  December  18,  1846. 


;AL 


PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS. 

LWAYS  ON  SALE,  a Larpe  Assort- 
ment of  DRY  PREPARED  FLOORING 
D w BOARDS,  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  of  all  sorts, 
£ ~ planed  to  a parallel  width  and  thickness,  from  i inch 
M ? to  4 inch  thick. 

h TIMBER,  DEALS,  OAK  PLANKS,  SCANTLINGS, 
< SASH  SILLS,  Ac. 

Apply  at  W.  CLEAVE’S  Timber  Yard  , Wilton-road, 
Pimlico  (late  C.  Moore  and  Son),  and  Great  Smith-street, 
Westminster. 


Always  on  sale  at  a.  rosling’s, 

SOUTH WARK-RRI DC E- WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
at  Old-Barge-Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  Hy.  Castle’s,  Ship-yard,  Millhank -street,  Westmin- 
ster, a large,  very  general,  and  well-seasoned  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  Prepared  Floor  and  Match  Boarding,  planed  to  a 
parallel  breadth  and  thickness,  fit  for  immediate  use  ; also  a 
great  variety  of  machine-prepared  mouldings,  very  accurately 
finished. 

A.  R.,  in  calling  the  attention  of  builders  and  consumer:), 
confidently  presumes  on  being  able  to  supply  them  on  such 
terms  as  will  ensurp  and  merit  *h«ir  favours,  Ac. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  NEWSON  having1  now  completed 

his  machinery  for  preparing  floor-boards  with  the 
smallest  possible  waste,  and  as  cheap  as  heretofore,  is  ena- 
bled also  now  to  complete  every  kind  of  sawing  and  grooving 
at  the  same  mills.  A good  assortment  of  planks,  deals, 
battens,  cut  boards,  match  boarding  and  mouldings  ; oak 
and  deal  sash  sills,  mahogany,  oak,  birch,  and  beech,  in 
planks  and  boards,  veue*rs,  Ac.,  all  dry  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use,  being  well  covered  by  extensive  drying  sheds. — 
Also  single  double  wine  and  pantile  laths  for  sale  at  his 
Timber  Yard,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 

DRUCE’S  No.  2,  WHARF,  late  Paradise-wharf,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TRADE. — Parties  desirous  of 

delivering  Timber  Deals,  Stone,  Bricks,  or  any  other 
goods,  in  the  districts  of  Chelsen,  Brompton,  Fulham,  Ken- 
sington, Ac.  Ac.,  will  find  great  facilities  of  Wharfage, 
Cranage,  or  Delivery,  by  applying  as  above.  A weighbridge 
and  draw-dock. — N.B. — Depot  for  Glass  Pantiles. 


PLANING 

MACHINERY. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

nniMBER  of  any  Size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  Ac.  Sawn  on  the  most  approved 

Erinciple.  Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved, 
y Muir's  Patent  Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  navigation  and  water-carriage,  being  connected  with 
the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor-canal.  Goods  fetched  from 
the  docks  and  carted  home  free  of  charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills, 

Gillinghnm-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


TIMBER  and  DEAL  SAWING  and  PLANING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 

The  general  wood  cutting 

COMPANY  continue  to  receive  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances  from  all  who  have  given  their  improved  machinery 
a trial,  thnt  there  is  no  method  of  preparing  floor-boards, 
matched  linings,  skirtings,  Ac.,  by  which  accuracy,  dispatch, 
nnd  economy  of  mutcrial  are  so  certainly  obtained.  In 
shooting,  or  groving  and  tongueing  a board  (although  curved), 
the  machine  follows  the  edge,  removing  no  more  than  the 
skin  of  the  wood,  and  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  saw  for  deep 
cutting,  the  board  comes  off  with  a perfect  surface,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  reducing  its  thickness  in  order  to 
plane  out  the  hollows.  The  Company  being  neither  builders 
nor  timber  merchants,  unconnected  with  any  trade  but  that 
of  sawing  and  planing,  and  depending  solely  on  the  public 
for  a moderate  interest  on  their  capital,  are  determined,  by 
an  assiduous  attention  to  the  iuterests  of  their  customers, 
both  as  regards  workmanship  and  general  business  arrange- 
ments, to  merit  a continuance  of  their  support. 


Builders,  carpenters,  and  others 

are  respectfully  informed  that  they  can  be  supplied 
with  iron  columns,  girders,  and  every  description  of  plain 
and  ornamental  work,  both  in  wrought  and  cast-iron ; also 
stoves,  ranges,  stair-cases,  iron  doors,  balconies,  verandahs, 
conservatories,  railings,  gates,  bakers  oven  work,  Ac.,  Ac. — 
At  JONES’S  I RO N FO UNDRY,  9.  Brick-lane.  Old-street, 
St.  Lukes. 

Machinery  and  Loome  Castings  made  to  patterns  and 
drawings. 


THE  BUILDER 


TO  BUILDERS.  MEMBERS  OF  BUILDING  SOCIE- 
TIES, AND  OTHERS. 

MR.  TETT,  Estate  Apent,  beps  to  inform 

the  public  generally,  that  his  LIST  of  INVEST- 
MENTS is  now  READY,  and  may  be  obtained  gratis  on 
application  at  the  offices,  38,  Dean-street,  Soho,  or  by  letter, 
post-paid,  enclosing  postage-stamp  for  answer.  N.B.  These 
lists  are  issued  monthly,  and  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for 
registering  the  particulars  of  property  for  sale. 


TO  BUILDERS.— MATERIALS  AND  MONEY 
ADVANCED. 

TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety-six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  for  fourth- 
rate  houses,  situated  in  streets  leading  from  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Dalston,  to  Lansdown-placc.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  improving  neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be 
the  principal  thoroughfare  from  all  parts  westward  to  the  new 
Victoria  Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,— Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  com- 
manding picturesque  views  of  the  SURROUNDING 
BEAUTIFUL  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  and  elevated  within 
a few  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  monument,  with  the  best 
approaches  of  any  suburban  district  near  the  metropolis,  and 
greatest  facilities  of  access  to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and 
promenades  of  the  West  End  and  the  Citv  ! — For  par- 
ticulars and  plans,  apply  to  W.  H.  TWENTYMAN,  Esq., 
14,  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-park. 


FOR  SALE,— several  Cast-iron  Tanks, 

capable  of  holding  5,000  and  10.000  gallons  each. — 
For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  FRANCIS  FORD,  No,  1, 
Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  MASONS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  a Dissolution 

of  Partnership,  and  to  clear  the  premises,  a valuable 
and  well-selected  stone’merchant-s  stock,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  and  scantling  of  Portland  stone,  Yorkshire  paving, 
landings,  steps,  sinks,  curbs,  coping,  and  window-cills, 
rubbed  slabs,  and  a large  quantity  of  Box-stone  chitnney- 
pieces,  and  a few  marble  ditto,  strong  stone  trucks  and 
carts,  powerful  sheer  legs  and  geer,  chain  slings,  crab  blocks 
and  falls  various,  and  about  50,000  feet  superficial  Rockhill 
paving.  Country  builders  are  invited  to  purchase  this  pre- 
pared stock  at  No.  30,  Cominercial-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Door  springs  and  hinges.— 

GEIIISH'S  PATENT  DOOR  SPRINGS,  for 
CLOSING  every  description  of  DOOR,  consists  of  Single 
and  DOUBLE-ACTION  BUTT  HINGES  in  Brass  and  Iron 
for  Doors  to  open  one  or  both  ways,  and  Rising  Hinges  for 
the  convenience  of  Doors  opening  on  uneven  Floors.  Like- 
wise Swing  Centres,  which  consist  of  a combination  of 
power  unequalled  by  any  made  at  present.  Manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Gerish,  East-road.  City-road  ; and  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable Ironmongers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


JOSEPH  FENN,  105,  Newgate  Street, 

London,  Manufacturer  of  Turning  Lathes,  Flatting 
Mills,  Stocks  and  Dies,  Circular  and  other  Saws,  Files,  Tools, 
and  Materials  for  Engineers,  Millwrights,  Die  Sinkers,  Coach 
Makers,  Locksmiths,  Lamp  Makers,  Pianoforte  Makers, 
Plumbers,  Wood  and  Metal  Turners.  Gun  Makers,  Engra- 
vers, Print  Cutters,  Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  Lapidaries, 
Jewellers,  Gold  and  Silversmiths,  Saddlers,  Curriers,  Den- 
tists, Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Makers, 
Carpenters,  &c. 

Amateur  mechanics  and  others  can  be  supplied  with  every 
description  of  Mechanical  Apparatus,  viz.  : — Wheels  and 
Pinions,  Racks,  &c.  &c.  Sets  of  Mining  Tools,  Sets  of 
Tools  and  prepared  Wood  for  Wood  Engraving.  TOOL- 
CHESTS  FITTED  UP  COMPLETE.  Cutlery  of  the 
finest  quality.  Horticultural  Tools,  Ironmongery  of  every 
description.  Brass,  copper,  steel,  zinc,  &c. , in  sheet,  b ar, 
nd  wire  ; Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Railways 
supplied  on  the  best  terms, 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  COPPER 

JTjL  • WIRE  HOPE  is  being  daily  employed  for  the 
protection  of  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings  from  the 
effects  of  thunder  storms  ; it  possesses  important  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  conductors.  References  can  be  given 
where  it  has  been  applied  for  some  time  past  to 
CHURCHES,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  general  adoption  in  the  Naval  and  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  and  other  countries  is  the  strongest  possible 
EVIDENCE  of  its  EFFICIENCY,  &c. 

A.  SMITH  begs  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  build- 
ing to  his  IMPROVED  PATENT  PANELLED  AND 
REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,— Also,  the  Patent 
Weather-tight  Fastening  and  Gill  Bar,  for  French  Case- 
ments, which  are  so  much  admired  for  their  security,  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  merits  of  his 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Action  Door  Springs, 

Improved  Flooring  Cramps, 

Patent  Wire  Sash  Lines,  &c.  &c., 

Little  need  be  said,  as  they  arc  pretty  generally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Manufactory  for  Iron  Suspension,  Sliding,  and  other 
Doors,  Strong  Rooms,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Palisading, 
Gates,  and  Columns.  — Also,  Metal  Sashes,  Shop-fronts, 
Stall-board  Plates,  Brass  butt,  and  other  Hinges.  Buildings 
heated  upon  a new,  safe,  and  superior  plan. 

Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Metal-work. 

A.  SMITH,  69,  Princes-strect,  Leiccster-square, 
London. 


To  Engineers  and  Architects,  and  as  an  Elegant  Present  to 
a Lady,  as  well  as  a most  Convenient  Pocket  Appcnd- 
age. 

rpo  all  those  who  find  a Difficulty  in  the  Use 

JL  of  STEEL  PENS,  and  who  wish  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  frequent  mending  of  Quills,  STE- 
PHENS’S PERPETUAL  PEN,  made  of  Gold,  with  points 
which  never  wear  or  alter,  offers  a most  convenient  substi- 
tute, as  Ink  which  oxydises  and  lingers  in  the  steel  pen, 
flows  from  this  with  precisely  the  same  facility  as  from  a 
Quill,  and  the  Pen  never  requires  mending.  Price  15s.  It 
may  be  used  with  a common  holder.  With  an  ever-pointed 
Silver  Pencil  Case,  with  Leads,  27s. 

Sold  by  the  proprietor,  HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blackfriars-road,  London.  On  application,  by 
kin^d  **en  sent’  Per  Post>  *°  anJ  Part  the 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  wood  and  Co.,  grainers 

and  WRITERS  to  the  Trade  only. 

62,  WATERLOO-BRIDGE  ROAD.  J 

An  Apprentice  wanted,  to  board  andlodge  with  his  friends.  1 
Premium,  30/. 


PUBLICATION. 

FOR  OFFICERS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 
Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  post  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING,  PLAN 

DRAWING,  and  SKETCHING  GROUND,  &c. 

By  G.  p.  BURR,  R.M.C.,  Sandhurst. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  Co.,  Architec- 
tural and  Engineering  Publishers,  193,  Strand,  beg 
to  thank  the  profession  in  general  for  the  liberal  support 
thev  nave  uniformly  received  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 
Having  now  opened  a direct  communication  with  the  scien- 
tific publishers  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  they  have 
materially  extended  their  collection,  and  also  made  arraugc- 
m ents  with  some  of  the  best  authors  for  original  publications 
for  1847.  Detailed  Prospectuses  of  twelve  new  works  may 
be  had  Gratis  in  January. 

PRACTICAL  CARPENTRY  AND  MASON  WORK.— 
The  January  number  of  THE  ARTIZAN,  price  Is.,  which 
commences  a new  series,  will  contain  the  first  of  a succession 
of  practical  articles  on  Carpentry  and  Mason  work,  to  be 
continued  monthly,  and  which,  when  complete,  will  form 
systematic  practical  treatises  on  those  arts.  Practical  articles 
on  various  points  of  Civil  Engineering,  illustrated  by  Plates, 
will  continue  to  be  given,  and  the  news  of  the  month  in  F inc 
Arts,  Construction,  and  Railways,  &c. 

On  January  1st,  1847,  third  part  of 
CITY,  TOWN,  and  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE, 
by  S.  H.  BROOKS,  Esq.,  price  3s.  to  Subscribers. 

This  truly  practical  work  will  contain  nearly  50  Plates  of 
Street  Elevations.  Shop  Fronts  in  every  style,  new  Railway 
Towns,  and  many  improved  methods  of  construction,  never 
before  given  in  any  work,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  ready,  9s. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A Complete  List  of  all  the  Advertisements  for  Heirs  at  Law 
and  Next  of  Kin,  &c.,  which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  present  century  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

Literary  Journal  in  Europe.— The  comprehensive  and 
interesting  features  of  THE  CRITIC  are 


Journal  of  Science,  Inven- 
tions, &c. 

Journal  of  Social  Economy. 
Journal  of  Mental  philoso- 
phy- . 

Original  Contributions. 
Booksellers’  Circular. 

Literary  Intelligence. 

Heirs  at  Law  and  next  of  Kin 
wanted. 

Advertisements  relating  to  Li- 
terature, Art,  and  Science. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  Stamped ; and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  128  folio  pages  of  amusing 
and  instructive  reading,  for  only  Is.  6d.  A Number,  as  a 
specimen,  sent  to  any  person  inclosing  three  postage  stamps 
to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  Part  5 of  Vol.  IV.  for  November,  price  is.  Gd. 

Critic  Office,  29,  Essex-street,  Strand,  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers  and  newsmen  in  town  and  country. 

N.B.  No.  71,  Vol.  III.  was  published  on  May  9. 1846,  and 


Journal  of  English  Literature. 
Journal  of  French  Literature. 
Journal  of  German  Literature. 
Journal  of  Italian  Literature. 
Journal  of  Spanish  Literature 
Journal  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 

The  Tourist. 

Journal  of  Natural  History. 
Journal  of  Art. 

Journal  of  Music. 

Journal  of  the  Drama. 


The  chronometrtc  governor 

invented  by  Messrs.  SIEMENS,  of  Berlin,  patented 
and  supplied  by  JOSEPH  WOODS  and  Co.,  Barge-yard- 
chambers,  Bucldcrsbury,  London,  has  now  been  in  constant 
use,  for  regulating  the  supply  of  power  for  grinding  com, 
and  moving  machinery  of  other  kinds,  for  a considerable 
time,  and  it  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  producing  an 
instantaneous  and  automatic  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
power,  without  allowing  any  variation  of  speed  ; the  result 
of  which  enables  all  manufacturers,  dependent  on  regularity 
of  the  velocity  for  a maximum  result,  to  attain  a greater 
uniformity  in,  and  increased  quantity  of,  the  manufactured 
article  produced  in  a given  time,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
penditure of  power.  This  effect  in  grinding  corn  amounts 
to  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

These  instruments  may  be  applied  to  existing  steam- 
engines,  water-wheels,  &c.,  without  interruption  to  their 
constant  work,  ar.d  at  an  expense  very  much  below  the  value 
of  the  advantages  obtained. 

Testimonials  may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained, 
at  the  office  of  the  Patentees,  and  cards  for  admission  to  the 
numerous  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  other  works  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  Chronomctric  Governor  is 
employed,  on  application  to  them. 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  5d.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET.  BRITISH  SHEET. 

BRITISH  CROWN.  PROPAGATING  GLASSES. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cases,  &c.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt. ; Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester- square,  London. 


HERRING’S  PATENT  SAFETY  WIN- 
DOWS.— No  invention  ever  offered  the  advantages 
to  builders  and  the  public  ; it  will  positively  add  5 to  10  per 
cent,  to  all  houses  having  it,  repay  the  cost  every  two  years, 
abolish  all  danger  to  life  and  limb,  cleaning  and  repairing. 
It  is  in  full  operation  (four  different  ways),  forms  a complete 
ventilator  and  sun-blind,  all  simple,  cheap,  and  effective.— 
Apply  for  licenses  and  to  inspect  its  real  merits,  to  Herring’s 
Patent  Steam  Bed-feather  Factory,  14,  Kiugsgate-street, 
London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 

j 1 Manufacturer  of  Sashes  nnd 
!j  Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
| Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
always  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


I 


SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES  AND  FRAMES,  DOORS,  &c. 
MADE  FOR  THE  TRADE. 

JOHNSON  & PASK. 


\ 

Beg  to  inform  the  Trade, 
aud  the  Building  Public  in 
general,  that  they  continue 
to  manufacture  Sashes  and 
Frames,  Shop  Fronts,  Doors, 
and  all  otherkinds  of  Joint 
work,  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  of  prices.  All  kinds  of 
Wainscot  and  Mahogany 
Work  done  in  the  very  best 
French  Polished,  and  carefully  Packed  for  the 
■A  full  list  of  prices  forwarded  by  return  of  post 


p 

n 

— 

manner ; 

Country, 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant qualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
without  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  and  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  16s.  per  gallon. 


TODD’S  PATENT  PROTOXIDE 

PAINT,  manufactured  by  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  CEMENT  WORKS,  NINE  ELMS,  LONDON. 

The  properties  of  this  Paint  are  peculiar  for  preventing 
iron  from  oxidation,  wood  from  decay,  and  masonry  Irom 
damp ; it  neither  cracks  nor  blisters  with  the  hottest  sun, 
and  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  Railways,  Boilers,  Steam, 
Gas,  and  Water-pipes ; Hothouses,  Forcing-houses,  and  for 
Shipping.  Its  adhesion  is  so  great  to  iron  and  wood,  that 
the  hardest  friction  will  scarcely  remove  it.  It  prevents 
vegetation  on  stuccoed  buildings,  aud  is  not  affected  by 
spray  of  sea- water. 

PROTOXIDE  PAINT  is  sold  ground  in  oil,  and,  com- 
pared with  white-lead,  its  property  of  concealing  is  as  73  to 
50,  so  that  one  hundred  weight  is  equal  to  one  and  a half  of 
lead.  It  works  well  under  the  brush,  and  forms  with  oil  an 
unctuous  and  cohesive  mixture.  If  blended  with  other 
paints  it  has  a softer  tone  than  white-lead.  For  houses 
painted  during  occupation  it  is  most  preferable,  being  per- 
fectly innoxious.  


Architectural  enrichments. 

— BIELEFELD’S  IMPROVED  PAPIER  MACHE, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  for  architectural 
decorations,  has  been  patronised  by  her  Majesty,  by  the 
Hon.  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works,  by  the  highest 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  and  by  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects of  the  day.  It  has  been  used  at  the  royal  palaces,  at 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  Drayton 
Manor,  the  new  Conservative  Club-house,  at  Grocers’  Hall, 
&c.,  also  at  the  British  Museum,  and  Pantheon  Bazaar, 
where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some  years,  and  an 
inspection  will  sufficiently  establish  its  superiority  over  every 
other  kind  of  composition,  both  for  beauty  and  durability. 
Designs  prepared  for  the  decoration  of  ceilings,  panelling  of 
walls,  &c.  A volume  of  enrichments,  containing  more  than 
1,000  designs  of  the  papier  mache  ornaments,  with  a tariff, 
price  1/.— Works,  15,  Wellington-street,  North,  Strand. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchnse  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON’S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswcll-street,  Finsbury-square,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  lOd.  20(1. 

6d.  7d.  8d.  is.  Is.  6d.  2s.  per  1000. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads  15s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  3d.  6s.  6s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  perinch.  Registers,  64d.,  7d.,8d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 
Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3 ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  12s.  6d.  4 ft.,  4/. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse  j u 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

* IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  196,  Blackfnars- 

road,  and  117.  Union-street,  Borough.  , , „ 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Bodcr 
and  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars 

3ft,  3ft.  3 in.  3 ft.  6 in.  3ft.  gin.  4 ft. 

3 1.  6s.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4 l.  41.  1 0s. 

Henly’s  Tatent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  and  \\  rought 
Iron  Oven : — , , 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9m.  4 ft. 

Si.  hi.  15s.  6/.  5s.  61.  10s.  7‘. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,8d.,  and  gd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3Jd.,and4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON'S  PATENT  REGIS  1 Ell 

STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  beg  to  inform  tlieir  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Smart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STIIEET  and  168,  DRURY- LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  I hey 

have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


WILSON’S  PATENT 

VENTILATING 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured by  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  CUimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
its  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  flic 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Soutlnvark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


CHEAP  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 


fHajesty's 


Mojial  Uctterss  Patent. 


F McNEILL  and  Co.  of  Lamb’s  Buildings,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  Manufacturers  and 
e only  Patentees  of 

TEE  PATENT  ASPHALTED  PELT,  FOR  HOOFING 

HOUSES,  VERANDAHS,  SHEDS,  &c. 

Patronized  by 

Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Fobests,  Honourable  Board  or  Ordnance, 

Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  Customs,  Her  Majesty’s  Estate,  Isle  or  Wight, 

Honourable  East  India  Company,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park. 

And  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; at  whose  great 
national  shows  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  OBTAINED  THE  PRIZE,  for  being  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for  roofing, 
also  used  for  under  slates  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  in  Hanover-square. 

Its  advantages  are  lightness,  warmth,  durability,  and  economy.  It  is  impervious  to  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  sound.  The  Felt  can  he  cut  to  any  length,  by  32  inches  wide.  The  price  lsonlv  ONE 1 PENNY  PER 
SQUARE  FOOT.  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  with  I ES 1 IMONIALS,  someot 
them  of  seven  years’  experience,  from  Architects,  Builders,  Noblemen,  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  sent  free 
to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country.  A Dry-hair  Felt,  for  covering  Boilers,  &c.,  is  also  manufactured,  by  which  a saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  effected.  The  TRADE  are  respectfully  enjoined  to  send  their  orders  DIRE I to  the 
FACTORY,  as  the  surest  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  genuine  article,  and  in  lengths  best  suited  to  their  roots,  i hey 
are  likewise  CAUTIONED  AGAINST  MISREPRESENTATION,  as  the  only  works An  Great  Britain  where  the  above 
roofing  is  made  are  F.  McNEILL  and  Co.’s  Manufactories,  LAMB’S-BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL- ROW  , LONDON. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Factory,  also  the  new  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  the  passages  and  offices 
leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A Liberal  Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


IRON-WORK  FOR  BAKERS’  OVENS. 

IS  A.  TIDDEMAN,  Purflcet  Wharf, 

' o Earl-Street,  Blackfriars,  keeps  an  assortment  of 
Stocks,  or  mouth-picccs ; Plates,  Furnace-liars,  Top  and 
Fall  Pieces,  Stoppers,  Chimney-bars,  Inside,  Outside,  and 
Ash-pit,  Doors  and  Frames,  Boilers  and  Frames,  Lamps, 
&c.  &c. : all  of  the  best  description,  at  very  moderate 
prices.— CAST-IRON  UPSETS. 


WILSON  AND  CO.’S 

PATENT 

VENTILATING  CHIMNEY  POT, 

For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  has  been 
tested  extensively  throughout  the  Kingdom 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  proved  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy.  The  Patent  Pots 
cannot  corrode  or  get  out  of  order,  and  can 
be  effectually  swept  by  the  Sweep’s  ma- 
chine. They  are  now  manufactured  of  ar- 
tificial Stone  Cement.  The  Trade  supplied 
with  them  at  the  Manufactory,  Vale  Place, 
Hammersmith  Gate,  Middlesex. 

N.B.  Licenses  granted  to  Manufacturers. 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR 
WATER  CLOSETS, 

With  Trap,  in  One  Piece 
DOULTON  AND  WATTS , 


Manufacturers  of  the  annexed  in 
superior  glazed  STONE  WARE, 
Price  7®.  6d.  each. 

They  arc  of  the  most  durable  ware, 
and  are  recommended  in  preference 
to  iron  on  account  of  their  cleanliness 
and  cheapness. 

If  preferred,  they  can  he  had  in 
two  parts,  the  Pan  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the 
Trap  at  3s. 

N.B.  Manufacturers  of  RAIN- 
WATER PIPING  for  houses. 


15p  If) tr  Lineal 

iHajcste’6  Hettero  patent 

WILKINS’S  “SILENT”  WATER- 

CLOSET.— To  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Builders. 
Gentlemen, — Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
above  “Closet,”  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  perfectly  silent  in  the  action  of  the  Machinery  and 
the  supply  of  Water,  and  may  be  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  House,  without  communicating  the  sound  of  a 
Water-closet  to  any  of  the  adjoining  Apartments,  while  it 
retains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  ordinary  Closets,  it  does 
away  with  the  Ball  Levers,  Wire,  Cranks,  &c.,  which  cause 
much  of  the  noise  to  which  the  old  closets  are  liable.  The 
want  of  a Water-closet  more  suitable  for  the  present  mode 
of  fixing  them  in  the  internal  parts  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
Office  Apartments,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  one  that  is  “ Silent  ” in  the  action  of  the  Ma- 
chinery and  supply  of  water,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  comment  in  its  favour. 

This  Closet  is  simple  in  its  construction,  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  (including  the  trap),  being  completed  between 
the  floor  of  the  room  and  the  seat  of  the  Closet,  thereby 
rendering  it  quite  easy  to  remove  any  noisy  Closet  and  fix 
the  “ Silent”  one  in  its  place,  without  interfering  with  the 
old  trap,  which  is  generally  embedded  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling  below  the  Closet.  The  “ Silent  ” Closet  is  also  clean 
and  so  free  from  any  effluvia,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in 
any  bed-room  (where  there  is  a convenience  of  fixing  a pipe 
down  the  outer  wall  of  the  house)  without  occasioning  the 
least  unpleasantness  whatever. 

May  be  viewed  Daily,  and  Orders  taken  at  No.  26, 
Gowcr-place,  University  College,  London,  from  8 in  the 
Morning  to  9 in  the  Evening. 


RICHARDSON'S  IMPROVED  CHIMNEY  COWL, 

(registered  pursuant  to  act  of  parliament,) 

May  be  had  at  most  of  the  respectable  Ironmongers  in  London  and  the  Vicinity,  and 
at  his  Manufactory, 

62,  EDGEWARE  ROAD,  MARYLEBONE, 

Where  Prices  and  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


nnilE  IMPROVED  COWL  combines  a perfect  and  ready  action,  with 

JL  facility  of  sweeping  and  freedom  from  noise ; and  the  working  parts  being  wholly  contained  in 
the  Dome  Top,  impervious  to  smoke  or  weather,  it  is  not  liable  to  become  out  of  repair,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  the  annoyance  experienced  in  gusty  weather,  or  where  the  Chimney  is  subject  to  the 
eddies  produced  by  a higher  building. 

l at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


A Working  Model  may  be  si 


NOTTS  PATENT  STOVE, 

FOR 

CHURCHES,  HALLS,  WAREHOUSES,  &c. 


HE  PATENT  having  expired,  the  present  Proprietors  are 

enabled  to  offer  these  excellent  Stoves  at 


Engravings  of  the  Patterns,  with 

THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Warehouse, 

80,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

N.B.  Hot- water  Pipes  can  be  attached  to  the  Stoves  for  warming  distant  apart- 
ments, Conservatories,  &c. 


THE  FAWKES  BAN  ON  ISON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 
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ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  blOVEb  and  K11CHEN 

APPENDAGES,  will  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
FENDERS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public  at  prices  c°nsI[^™bly .jnwrqmN c TroNMONGFRY 
Prnnrietors  at  the  same  time  bee  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IHONmUNGr.Ki  , 
Tinned  Copper,  Tin  rn  Iron  Cocking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especial  y 
. . . «.  . , !»,  . c. q:i..a«  (Ham.  ^mhrnrintr  evprv  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 


their  Sheffield  Plate  a 

CUNDY’S  lMPBOVYiD^^HJ'^AIU^ST^OVE^^or  Lon^B, 


THE  BUILDER. 


CUNDY’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE,  HOT  AIR, 

VENTILATING  STOVE. 


Description  of  Diagram. 


a a a a Fresh  air  channel,  for  admission  of  external  air. 
b b b b Hot  air  chambers  (formed  with  artificial  stone,  d d d d)  through 
which  the  air  passes  into  the  room,  and  is  heated  without  being 
injured. 

C C C The  direction  the  smoke  and  vitiated  air  takes  after  it  hag  passed  through 
the  fire  and  heated  the  artificial  stone  of  the  hot  air  chambers. 


e Blow  pipe  to  preserve  perfect  combustion  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  grating  of  fire  place. 

A and  D are  regulators. 

The  arrows  shew  the  way  the  external  fresh  air  is  admitted,  next  passing 
through  the  hot-air  chambers  into  the  room,  and  lastly  taken  out  of  the 
room  through  the  fire  and  up  the  chimney — thus  completing  ventilation. 


Ibis  STOVE  embraces  the  following-  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  economy  of 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES, 


And  other  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  viz.: 

HEAT  by  RADIATION  from  the  Open  Fire. 

i,  a"fl  continuous  stream  of  PURE  WARM  AIR 

is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the  large  Stove,  at  a regulated  rate,  by  means  of  an  air 
channel  underneath  the  floor,  communicating  with  the  external  air  3 

HEAT  by  REFLECTION.— The  external  casing  of  the  Stove  becoming  warm  com- 
municates its  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  ° m 


VENTILATION  produced  by  the  OPEN  FIRE— which  will  carry  off  the  Vitiated  Air 
through  the  chimney  at  the  same  rate  the  Pure  Air  is  conducted  into  the  room  through  the 
interior  HEATING  APPARATUS  of  the  Stove,  thereby  keeping  up  a regular  and  agreeable 
system  of  Ventilation. 

ECONOMY  of  FUEL. — This  Stove,  from  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Fire  Place, 
will  produce  a most  BRILLIANT  FIRE  with  the  least  possible  cviantity  of  fuel,  and  will 
continue  to  burn  so  long  as  any  particle  of  coal  remains. 


c-  „ , , Gothic  Villa,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Oct.  22.  1846. 

Sir,  Perhaps  there  are  few  private  individuals  who  have  had  more  experience 

:b“  f1  t‘7  Md  > ! '""I  »°«  °f  «*.  newly  inrent.d  one.,  md 

tlTi  hlvefoTSeld  thllTfn,  ‘",n  V™1”??  el:urch-  “d  f°'“d  «■'“  » »"=eeed  » we 
t“al  I nave  introduced  them  into  All  Saint’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

ncctcd  with  then,  , /nd  il,„nBh  i„“  “ 

ED.  THOMPSON,  M.A. 

Incumbent  of  All  Saint’s,  St.  John’s  Wood. 


Dea 


C, , . , 29.  charter-house. square,  Mondav,  Feb.  17,  1846. 

W CeTT'  t0bear  te8timo,ny  ‘o  the  excellency  of  your  stoves;  andlwilTcndeavour’  to  I 

Sends  fmyP°Wer’  t0  them  Wn>  -d  1 wiU  certainly  rSo^en^Tm?  I 

I remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

WM.  ROGERS,  St.  Thomas’s  Charter-house. 


We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  c!>artei-houae. 

THOMAS  GEORGE,  Beadle. 


A WINTER’S  TRIAL. 

St.  John’s,  Fulham,  2nd  May,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I have  very  great  pleasure  in  givi  ng  my  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Stove,  as  combining  the  double  advartage  of  thoroughly  warming  and  constantly  ventilating 
any  large  church  or  building.  Your  invention  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  theory  all  that  could 
be  desired  ; and  I can  honestly  say,  that  I have  not  yeth  discovered  the  point  in  which  the 
practice  falls  short  of  the  theory. — The  area  of  my  churc  is  computed  to  be  nearly  200,000 
cubical  feet,  and  though  a second  stove  will  be  required,  the  one  already  erected  has  fully 
answered  my  highest  expectations,  and  realized  all  that  you  had  given  me  to  expect.  If 
confirmation  were  needed  for  evidence  of  its  efficiency,  I might  further  state,  that  I had 
peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with, — that  various  attempts  had  been  made,  and  that  every 
attempt  had  proved  a signal  failure,— that  I was  exposed  to  the  charge  of  boldness  in  attempt- 
ing what  had  baffled  others  ; but  that  such  is  the  power,  the  efficiency,  and  the  comfort  com- 
municated by  your  Stove,  that  I know  not  of  a dissentient  voice,  and  have  heard  onjy  of 
approval  with  unanimous  consent. — I might  add,  that  I was  first  led  to  the  making  inquiry 
respecting  your  stove,  having  gathered  indirectly,  that  a disposition  not  unfavourable  towards 
it  was  entertained  in  a certain  high  quarter,  where,  on  account  of  ability  of  discernment,  the 
smallest  approach  to  approval  must  carry  with  it  great  weight. — I remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  WILLIAM  GARRATT,  Minister  of  St.  John’s,  Fulham. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Matthew  O’Brien,  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy),  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  King’s  College. 

Upper  Norwood,  22nd  June,  1846, 

I beg  to  certify  that  one  of  Mr.  Cuudy'  s Patent  Stoves  was  put  up  in  my  lecture  room  at 
King’s  College,  last  year,  in  place  of  a common  stove  (of  Arnott’s  construction,  I believe). 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  from  actual  experience,  that  Mr.  Cundy’s  Stove  is  far  superior 
both  in  producing  warmth  over  the  whole  room,  and  in  promoting  ventilation,  without  dis- 
agreeable currents  of  air,  or  close  smell.  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN. 

***  Since  this  stove  was  put  up,  four  others  have  also  been  fixed,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  Medical  Library. 


Letter  from  Professor  Bradley. 

. King’s  College,  London,  July,  1846. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  your  stove,  which  is 
fixed  in  my  lecture-room  at  this  Institution.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of 
a good  stove,  a rapid  draught,  freedom  from  all  smoke,  and  from  that  smell  which  arises 
from  iron,  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  of  a dwelling-room,  which  is  entirely  avoided  by 
your  arrangement.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  THOMAS  BRADLEY. 


To  be  had  of  the  Manufacturers, 

MESSRS.  DOWSON,  69,  WELBECK-STREET  CAVENDISH-SQUARE 

Where  they  may  be  SEEN  IN  OPERATION  and  „w -i  . CVtC.  I , OHVLlNUI^n 

SmiD,-'  wRv^IT^tT-SaniByiLDERS  supplied  wRh  IRONald  B RA ‘sVfV f«ml5r«“,0rtECnt  °f  REGISTER  and  other  STOVES,  FENDERS,  CULINARY  APPARATUS, 
btmth  s \\  ork.  Gas  Fittings,  and  all  other  works  appertaining  to  ^ 5 FJ N G ? ’ at,  Mess«-  DOWSON’S  FOUNDRY,  5,  SEYMOUR-PLACE,  BRYANSTON-SQUARE. 


the  Printing-office  of  J.  & H.  Cox,  Brother!,  74  & 75,  Great  Qneen-street.  Lincoln’s- 
the  Office  ni  “TV.  Coreut  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  P 
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ABVERTI8EIKEKTS. 

BUILDERS’  CLERK. 

WANTED,  a Y outti  capable  of  the  general 
routine  of  a Builder’s  office.  Salary,  50/.  per  annum. 
Apply  by  letter  (prepaid),  to  E.  II.,  23,  Hanover-square. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  a Situation,  by  a Person  aged 

Twenty-five,  quite  steady,  at  24s.  per  week, 
possessing  sufficient  stock  of  tools. — Address  to  G.  A.,  No.  1, 
Berwick-street,  Ecclcston-squarc. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER  in  an  extensive 

concern  in  town,  connected  with  the  general  busi- 
ness of  Smith,  Stove  Manufacturing,  and  Engineering.  A 
moderate  capital  required.— Apply,  post-paid,  stating  parti- 
culars, to  F.  W.  PIKE,  Esq.,  24,  Bedford-row. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WAN'l’ED,  a Respectable  Youth,  Sixteen 

or  Seventeen  Years  of  age  as  Apprentice  to  the 
Pianoforte  Making ; a premium  required ; one  who  has 
learned  the  use  of  his  tools  with  a joiner  or  cabinet-maker, 
and  has  a ear  for  music  would  be  preferred.  — For  further  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  W.  A.,  52,  Marsham-strect,  Westminster. 


TO  MARBLE  MASONS,  STATUARIES,  &c. 

WANTED,  a Master  for  a Stout  Lad 

Fifteen  Years  of  Age ; he  lias  served  ouc  year  to 
the  business,  has  a knowledge  of  drawing;  a failure  is  the 
cause  of  this  application. — Apply,  post  free,  to  U.  N.,  No. 
45,  Mount-street,  Groavcnor-squarc.  The  country  would  not 
be  objected  to. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  & c. 

WANTED  by  a Respectable  Person,  a 

Situation  as  Clerk  of  Works  or  Foreman  ; being  a 
good  draughtsman,  &c.,  and  having  in  his  possession  a 
valuable  invention  of  considerable  advantage  to  any  of  the 
above.  As  the  object  of  this  advertisement  is  bona  fide,  the 
strictest  security  may  be  relied  upon. — Address,  post-paid, 
Y.  Z.,  7L  Chalton-street,  Clarendon-square,  New-road. 

N.B.  No  objection  to  Country  or  Abroad. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  some  Years’  Ex- 
perience in  Builders’  Offices,  is  desirous  of  a re-en- 
gaeement ; he  is  a thorough  book-keeper  and  accountant, 
can  also  measure,  estimate,  and  draw  ; the  highest  testi- 
monials offered  from  a most  respeciable  builder,  iu  whose 
establishment  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  four  years. — 
Address,  A.  B.  C.,  38,  Crown-street,  Finsbury. 


JULY  4,  1846. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.— NOTICE  TO 
CANDIDATES  FOR  DISTRICT  SUltVEYORSHIPS. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 

6,  Adelphi-terrace ; 1st  July,  1816. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 

the  Examiners  appointed  by  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  will  hold  their  next  examination 
of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a certificate  of  qualification 
for  the  Office  of  District  Surveyor  oq  Friday,  the  31st  day 
of  July,  instant. 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before 
the  25th  inst.  and  their  applications  must  be  accompanied  bya 
preliminary  statement  according  to  the  course  of  examination 
prescribed  in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which,  and 
any  information  on  the  subject,  may  he  had  at  this  Office,  or 
at  Mr.  WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High  Hol- 
born. 

Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of 
October,  January,  and  April,  orat  such  other  periods  as  shall 
be  appointed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  SYMONDS, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

TWO  BROTHERS  engaged  in  the  Pro- 
fession would  be  happy,  for  a trifling  remuneration, 
to  undertake  any  of  the  following  works,  in  the  shape  of 
Evening  Employment,  viz.  Traring  Drawings,  Copying 
Plans  and  Specifications,  Bills  of  Quantities,  Honeying 
Quantities,  Abstracting  and  Squaring  Dimensions,  See. 
Any  quantity  of  the  latter  done  in  one  night. — Address, 
B.  C.,  at  Mr.  Tayton’s,  4,  Princes-street,  Covcntry-strect. 


MORTGAGE  AND  ANNUITY  OFFICE,  No.  123, 
CHANCERY-LANE. 

PERSONS  requiring1  LOANS  by  way  of 

MORTGAGE  or  otherwise  upon  any  available  secu- 
rity, may  at  all  times  procure  an  advance  to  the  extent  of 
from  1 00/.  to  150,000/  , or  so  much  as  the  property  will  bear, 
by  applying  to  Mr.  BRAY,  surveyor,  at  the  offices  as  above, 
where  a registry  for  the  sale  of  erf'  i,  bouses,  land,  life 
interests,  and  reversions,  is  kept  for  inspection. 

N.B.  To  expedite  the  procuration,  personal  application  at 
the  office  would  in  all  cases  he  better,  the  party  bringing 
with  them  the  abstract  of  title,  plans,  &c. 


HOLBORN  AND  FINSBURY  SEWERS,  MIDDLESEX. 

The  commissioners  of  sewers 

for  the  LIMITS  give  NOTICE,  that  their  Office, 
Hatton  Garden,  is  open  daily  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four,  where  information  can  be  obtained  (gratis)  by  persons 
about  to  Purchase  or  Rent  Houses  or  Property,  or  take  Land 
for  Building  purposes,  of  the  situation  and  level  of  the 
public  Sewers,  capable  of  affording  sufficient  Drainage,  and 
which  they  recommend  all  such  Persons  to  apply  for  at  the 
above  Office.  By  the  Court, 

STABLE  and  LUSII,  Clerks. 


COURT  OF  SEWERS  FOR  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
PART  OF  MIDDLESEX,  No.  1,  Greek-street,  Soho- 
square. 

rglO  BUILDERS  and  Others  interested  in 

JL  buildings  or  in  ground  for  building  upon,  within  the 
district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  drained  by  water- 
courses falling  into  the  river  Thames,  between  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parish  of  Fulham. 

The  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice,  that  by  an  Act  of 
the  4/th  Geo.  111.  (chap.  7>  local)  it  is  required  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  making  of  any  new  sewer  in  any  street,  lane, 
or  public  way,  or  in  any  part  intended  to  become  a street, 
lane,  or  public  way,  or  to  carry  or  drain  off  water  from  any 
house,  building,  yard,  or  ground,  into  any  sewer  under  their 
management,  or  within  their  jurisdiction,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  given  to  them,  or  to  their  clerk  at  their  office,  and 
that  such  new  sewer  or  sewers  shall  be  constructed  and  made 
in  such  manuer  and  form  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  not  otherwise. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  and  inconveni- 
ences that  must  arise  from  ground  proposed  to  be  built  upon 
being  excavated  at  too  great  a depth,  the  Commissioners 
have  directed  that,  upon  application  being  made  at  this  office 
previously  to  the  excavation  of  such  ground,  information 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  the  same  can 
be  drained. 

And  the  Commissioners  do  also  give  notice  that,  whenever 
the  lower  floors  or  pavements  of  buildings  shall  have  been 
laid  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  drained  with  a pro- 
per current,  they  will  not  allow  any  sewers,  or  drains  into 
sewers,  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  such  buildings. 

It  is  recommended  to  all  persons  about  to  purchase  or  take 
houses,  or  other  premises,  to  ascertain  whether  such  premises 
have  separate  and  distinct  drains  into  common  sewers. 

All  petitions  must  be  delivered  at  this  office  at  least  three 
clear  days  before  they  are  presented  to  the  commissioners  ; 
and  all  such  petitions  will  be  called  on  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  and  the  name  of  any  party  not  present  when 
called  on  to  support  the  application  will  be  struck  out,  and 
the  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  commenced  de  novo . 

All  communications  made  with  any  sewer  without  leave  of 
the  Commissioners  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  parties  making 
the  same  will  subject  themselECs  to  a fine. 

The  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Ruildings  Act  (~  and 
8 Victoria,  c.  84)  do  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  in  the  above  respects,  but  their  powers 
arc  expressly  reserved,  and  their  regulations  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  execution  of  such 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor 
alone,  cannot  therefore  warrant  the  making  of  any  sewers  or 
drains  within  this  commission,  nor  relieve  the  parties  making 
them  from  the  penalties  above  mentioned. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

LEWIS  C.  HERTSLET,  Clerk. 


Price 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ALL  PERSONS  willing-  to  CON  I' RACT 

for  the  alteration  of  reading  room,  Sec-,  about  to  be 
effected  in  the  LONDON  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION, 
arc  requested  to  send  in  sealed  tenders  for  the  performance 
of  the  same  on  or  before  Monday,  the  20th  day  of  July,  1846, 
addressed  to  the  Special  Building  Committee.  The  plan 
and  specification  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  office  of 
C.  DAVY,  Esq.,  Architect,  11,  Furnival’s-inn. 

The  committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
lowest  tender.  

TO  BUILDERS. — Such  Builders  as  may 

be  desirous  of  offering  TENDERS  for  the  erection  of 

St ’s  Church,  Portswood,  near  Southampton,  may 

see  the  drawings  and  specification  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
RAPHAEL  and  J.  A.  BRANDON.  Architects,  11,  Beaufort- 
buildings,  Strand,  on  and  after  Monday , the  29th  inst.,  between 
the  hours  of  9 and  5.  The  tenders  to  be  sealed  up  and  en- 
dorsed “ Tender  for  the  Erection  of  St 's  Church,  Ports- 

wood.  Hants,”  and  to  be  delivered  at  the  Rev.  W.  D.  HAR- 
RISON’S, South  Stonehain  Vicarage,  near  Southampton, 
on  or  before  the  11th  July,  1846,  and  they  will  be  opened  on 
the  13th  July,  1846,  at  1 o’clock.  The  committee  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  sufficient 
sureties  will  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  work. 

The  quantities  will  be  taken  out,  and  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Architect’s  Office. 


TH  E GUARDIANS,  of  the  Gravesend  and 

Milton  Union  are  ready  to  receive  RENDERS  for  the 
Erection  of  a New  Workhouse  in  the  Parish  of  Gravesend. 
The  Drawings,  Specifications,  aud  Conditions  may  be  seen 
at  the  Board  Room  of  the  present  Workhouse,  in  the  said 

Earisli,  after  Thursday  next,  the  25th  day  of  June  instant, 
etween  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Six  o'clock,  until  Thursday, 
the  l6th  day  of  July  next. — Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at 
my  Office,  in  Milton,  next  Gravesend,  before  Eleven  o’clock 
on  that  day,  sealed,  and  indorsed  “ Tender  for  New  Work- 
house.”  1 

Any  information  that  may  be  required  in  respect  of  the 
said  drawings,  specifications,  conditions  and  works  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  JNO.  GOULD,  jun.,  sur- 
veyor, Bath-street,  Gravesend,  surveyor  to  the  guardians. 
The  guardians  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  tender. — By  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

FIIAS.  SOUTHGATE,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Gravesend,  22nd  June,  1846. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Three  or  four  applications 

from  Architects  have  been  made,  within  the  last  day 
or  two,  to  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN,  for  Temporary  and  Permanent  Assist- 
ance in  their  Offices. — Applicants  may  receive  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  parties,  by  applying,  by  letter  only,  to 
C.  JAYNE,  33,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

WELL  ENGINES  for  Raising  and  Draw- 
ing Water  for  the  use  of  Railway  Stations,  Union 
Workhouses,  aud  County  Asylums;  manufactured  by  J. 
TYLER  and  SON,  Hydraulic  Engineers  and  General  Brass 
Founders,  Warwick-lane,  Ncwgate-street,  London.  Esti- 
mates and  Engravings  forwarded  on  application. 

COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POR- 
TRAITS, by  MR.  BEARD  (sole  patentee  of  the 
Daguerreotype),  are  taken  daily  from  Niue  to  Six  at  85, 
King  William-street,  City  (where  application  for  licenses 
should  he  made)  ; 34,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  and 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street. 

“ The  colour  is  uniform,  and  so  transparent  as  not  to  affect 
the  likeness  in  any  degree.” — Builder,  April  18,  1846. 


ST.  MARY-LE-BONE  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION,  Established  December,  1845.  The 
next  MONTHLY  MEETING  for  the  payment  of  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  held  at  the  Institution,  17,  Edwards-street, 
Portman-square,  on  THURSDAY,  the  9th  July,  at  Seven 
o’clock  in  the  Evening.  At  half-past  Eight  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, a lurther  Bum  of  1,000/.  will  be  offered  for  competi- 
titioii  to  the  persons  then  present.  The  Association  since 
its  establishment  has  advanced  to  the  members  3,200/. — 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  Solicitor,  Mr. 
GOMM,  31,  Edwards-street,  Portman-square;  or  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  llATHBONE,  33,  Berners-strect. 


PAVING,  2s.  9 cl.  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

Basements,  Foot  walks.  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  pavement  laid  down 
at  the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to 
JOHN  P1LKINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT  OFFICE,  15,  WHARE-ROAD,  CITY- 
ROAD. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and 
Contractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  at  27s.  6d.  per 
ton. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  BU1LDERM  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A Considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  purchase  of  IRONMONGERY,  by  applying  at 
F.  R.  WILLIAMSON'S  Wholesale  Warehouse,  No.  35, 
Chiswell-street,  Finsbury-squttre,  near  Whitbread’s  Brewery 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

3d.  4d.  6d.  8d.  10d.  20d. 

5d.  Gd.  7d.  lid.  Is.  4d.  Is.  lOd.  per  1000. 
Beet  Sheet  Floor  Brads  lSs.  per  cu  t. 

Best  Town  Glue  40s.  per  cwt.  Do.  Scotch  52s.  per  cwi. 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

48.  Jd.  6s,  6f.6d.  7s.  6d.  10s.  12s.  per  gross. 

Elliptic  Stoves, 3d.  per  inch.  Registers,  6d,J.,  7>h,9d.  per  inch. 
Self-acting  Kitchen  Ranges  with  Oven  and  Back  Boiler. 

- Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings. 

3ft.,  3/.  3s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  3/.  12s.  83.  4 ft.. 

Lists  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse;  if 
by  letter  prepaid,  inclosing  postage  stamp. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,'  Ac. 

RHENLY  & Co.,  WHOLESALE 

O IRONMONGERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of 
KITCHEN-RANGES,  STOVES,  &c.,  106,  Blackfriars- 
road,  and  117,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Strong  Self-acting  Kitchen-Ranges,  with  back  Boiler 
aad  Oven,  and  Wrought  Bars  : — 

3 ft.  3ft.  3 in.  3ft.  Gin.  3ft.  9 in.  4 ft. 

31.  fis.  31.  13s.  31.  16s.  4/.  41.  10s. 

Heuly’s  Patent  Improved,  with  back  Boiler  oud  Wrought 
Iron  Oven: — 

3ft.  3 ft.  3 in.  3ft.  6in.  3ft.  9in.  4 ft. 

51.  51.  15s.  61.  5s.  G/.  10s.  71. 

Best  Register  Stoves,  at7d.,  8d.,  and  pd.  per  inch. 

Do.  Elliptic  do.,  at  3jd.,  and  4d.  do. 
Manufacturer  of  WOLFASTON’S  PATENT  REGISTER 
STOVES,  a certain  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS,  and 
effecting  a great  saving  in  fuel.  To  be  seen  in  use  daily. 

Orders  from  the  Country,  accompanied  with  a remittance 
or  reference,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Hendry  and  glover,  iron- 

FOUNDERS,  be?  to  inform  their  customers  that 
they  have  removed  their  Foundry  (from  Sinart’s-buildings) 
to  CHARLES-STREET  and  168,  DRURY-LANE,  where 
they  have  adopted  every  improvement  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  quality,  price,  and  punctuality.  They 
have  also  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  stock  of  patterns 
for  every  description  of  Castings. 


FIRE-PROOF  SAFE  MANUFACTORY, 

LEADBEA.TER, 

125,  Aldersgate-strect,  City. 

Nine  Years  Sole  Manufac- 
turer for  Chubb,  St.  Paul' 

Church  Yard,  has  on  sale 
a large  assortment  of  fire- 
proof book-safes  and  chests ; 
wrought -iron  fire-proof 
doors  for  strong  rooms ; 
fire-proof  jewel  cases,  cash, 
and  deed  boxes ; fire-proof 
plate-chests.  &c.,  &c.,  all  secured  bv  LEADBEATER’S 
IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  throwing  from  three 
to  twenty  bolts,  at  prices  20  per  cent,  under  auy  other  house 
in  London.  All  the  above-named  fire-proof  articles,  manu- 
factured in  the  best  manner,  afford  perfect  security  against 
fire  and  thieves. 

LEADBEATER’S  IMPROVED  DETECTOR  LOCKS 
for  universal  purposes,  afford  perfect  security  against  false 
keys  and  pick-locks.  Sold  at  prices  equally  reduced. 


WILSONS  PATENT 

SPIRAL  CHIMNEY  POT, 
For  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  (manu- 
factured hy  J.  PORTER),  is  the  ONLY 
article  for  the  purpose  which  assists  the 
draft  of  the  chimney  by  an  external  pro- 
pelling power.  Upwards  of  fifty  were 
fixed  last  winter  on  the  chimneys  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, with  great  success. 

This  Chimney-pot  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose  named,  but  stands  unrivalled  in 
Us  ornamental  appearance. 

The  public  may  be  supplied  with  the 
above  useful  article  by  any  of  the  re- 
spectable ironmongers,  or  at  the  sole 
manufactory, 

Southwark-bridge  Iron 
Roofing  Works. 


CAEN  STONE. 

LUARD  and  BEEDHAM  have  a quantity 

of  the  above  stone,  of  the  best  quality,  direct  from 
tneir  Quarries  at  Allemange,  which  may  be  inspected  at  the 
Norway  Sufferance  Wharf,  Greenwich. — Further  particu- 
SO UTHWA RK.GATKS' ’ 18’  S0UTHWARK-SQUARE, 

TO  BUILDERS,  ROAD  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

TO  UN  SU  I T ON,  Stone  Merchant,  Rockv- 

plfhl i r h ' • akes  ‘h1*  of  informing  the 

Pubhc  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  Kentish  Rag-stone  Quarries 
at  Boughton,  Monchelsea,  and  at  Faut,  on  the  Medwav 
above  Maidstone,  OPENED  AN  EXTENSIVE  QUARRY 
on  the  MEDWAY,  below  the  Allington  Lock,  where  he  cau 
supply  any  quantity  of  RAG-STONE  on  the  shortest  notice 
in  hammer-dressed  headers,  rough-dressed  rag  for  walling’ 
rough  rag-stone  for  foundations,  hassock  for  internal  walls 
to  plaster  on,  broken  rag  for  roads,  block  ra?  for  sea  walling 
&c.,  also  (or  lime.  Any  description  of  dressed  stone  for 
'JH0'0!-  bu“ress's>  oping*,  strings,  labels,  &c.,  can  be  sup- 
nPile!v°rB0rUBhi0n  Quarries  as  usual-delivered  alongside 
any  wharf  in  London.  8 


CHEAP  PAN  FOR  WATER  CLOSETS, 

Trap,  in  one  Piece. 

and  WATTS,  Lambeth  Pot- 

Manufacturers  of  the  above  in  supe- 
<L&4/QNKWARE,  price  7s.  Gd.  each.  They  are 
anorYUvw ^"  arcV  Vd  are  recommended  in  prefer- 
If^rf.r^A  ?f  Vleir  c'eanliness  and  cheapness. 

\ biJlad'“tW0  Parts-  thc  P“n  at  Gd., 

:L.  JL -VVT'  ?d'  N,B’  Manufacturers  of  RAIN 
fMor  houses. 


Best  pan  water-closets,  with 

Round  Valve,  complete,  80s.  each. 

WASHING  COPPERS,  above  12lb.,  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 
COCKS.  Bib,  Ball,  and  Stop,  4-in.  Is.  8d.,  3-in.  2s.  4d. 

• Lifting  Force  Pumps,  24-in.,  41.  4s.,  and  every  description 
of  Copper  and  Brass  Woik  equally  low,  at  Messrs.  MAC- 
GLASHAN  & CO.,  16,  Long  Acre,’ Ltmdon. 


BUILDERS’  CASTINGS,  Beams,  Pillars, 

Air-bricks,  Eave-gutters,  Pipes,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  builders’  castings  ; also  Turntables,  Cranes,  Watcr- 
cranes,  Weighing-machines,  and  all  apparatus  connected 
with  railways  ; also  engines  of  every  kind  and  size  may  be 
obtained  of  the  best  description  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  by  applying  to  JAMES  CURRIE,  1 6,  Wellington- 
strect.  North,  Strand,  London.  There  is  a communication 
by  steam-packet  with  the  works  at  Aberdeen,  twice  a 
week. 


RAIN  WATER  PIPES,  Heads,  Shoes, 

and  Elbows,  Half-round  and  O G Gutters,  Sash 
Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Sink  and  Stable  Traps  and  Gratings, 
Air  Bricks,  Coal  Plates,  &c. ; Gas  and  Water  Pipes  from 
14  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bends,  Branches,  Syphons, 
and  Lamp  Columns  ; also  Hot-water  Pipes,  with  all  the  usual 
connections.  A large  Stock  of  the  above  Castings  atJONES’S 
Iron  Bridge  Wharf,  and  No.  6,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


Messrs,  wood  and  company, 

Grainers  and  Writers  to  the  Trade  only,  by  contract, 
measure,  or  otherwise. 

02,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.  All  letters  post  paid. 

N.B.  Workmen  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

***  An  Apprentice  wanted. 


§ B EDDI NC. 


CONTAINING  a full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which  purchasers 

are  enabled  to  judge  thc  articles  that  are  best  suited  to  make  a good  set  of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  post,  on  application 
to  their  establishment,  the  Largest  in  London,  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bedding  (no  bedsteads  or  other 
furniture  being  kept). 

HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Dressers  and  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  TottenbamCourt  Road. 


REMOVED  TO  LAWRENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL,  CANNON  STREET. 


15  y p?fr  jTlajfSty’fl 


fciosal  JLelters  patent. 


CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT, 

With  which  the  Committee  Rooms  of  thc  Houses  of  Parliament  are  entirely  Covered. 

THE  above  Material  has  been  used  and  highly  approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 

Agriculturists  generally,  and  Patronized  by  many  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  has  been  used  for  several  Years  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the  Swiss 
Gardens,  Shoreham,  Sussex  ; on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea’s  Property,  Sic.,  &c.,  and  (under 
slate)  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  House,  Hanover-square  ; its  advantages  are— CHEAPNESS,  LIGHTNESS 
DURABILITY,  and  ECONOMY.  Beinga  Non-Conductor,  it  has  been  proved  an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants’ 
PRICE  ONE  PENNY  pER  SQUARE  FOOT. 


ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATE 

SHOW-ROOMS  AND  MANUFACTORY, 

5,  JEltMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 

)l  ERCE  and  KOLLE  solicit  the  inspection  of  an  extensive  variety  of  new 


and  elegant 

1 just  completed 


STOVE  GRATES,  with  FENDERS  and  FIRE-IRONS,  en  suite  from  the  most  rechercM  designs 

in  the  Grecian,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Gothic  Styles,  upon  their  much-improved 

RADIATING  PRjNCIPLE. 

These  Grates  combine  the  useful  and  ornamental,  blend  economy  with  comfort,  display  a cheerful  fire  with  a clean  hearth 
diffuse  a genial  warmth  throughout  the  apartment,  retain  thc  heat  many  hours  after  the  Gre  is  burnt  out,  and  are  adapted 
for  general  use.  P.  & K.  being  the  sole  manufacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  a select  style  with  first-rate  workmanshin 

They  also  invite  attention  to  their  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER  throueh  laree  nines' 
combining  WARMTH  WITH  VENTILATION  ; being  the  most  healthy,  simple,  and  economical  mode  that  can  be 
adopted  for  warming  Mansions,  Halls,  Churches,  or  other  large  Buildings  ; possessing  also  the  important  advantage  of  safety 
from  fire,  and  freedom  from  dust  or  smell ; and  is  so  arranged  as  to  warm  the  entire  of  a large  mansion  from  one  moderate 
Ore,  without  excluding  thc  uso  of  the  ordinary  Grates. 

oCnPMl?S'iy  wr1  w nn «' references  to  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  architects  furnished  with  them. 

KITCHENS,  LAUNDRIES,  LRLW -HOUSES,  &C.,  fitted  up  in  thc  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  with  Ranges 
Ovens,  Coppers,  Hot  Hearths,  Smoke-Jacks,  and  every  other  requisite,  with  the  latest  improvements. 

BATHS  of  every  description,  comprising  the  Warm,  Cold,  Vapour,  Shower,  Douche,  Fumigating,  Hip,  and  Sponging, 


in  great  variety,  both  portable  and  otherwis' 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


“ Royal  Excuangk.— Among  the  useful  additions  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  may  be  reckoned  the  hospitable-looking  yet 
really  Elegant  Stove  Grates,  that  have  been  fitted  up  by  Pierce  and  Kolle  of  Jermyn-street.  To  judge  from  the  Very 
powerful  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fires,  these  Grates  appear  to  combific  all  the  warmth  of  a German  Stove  with  thc 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  healthful  ventilation  of  thc  open  fire.  These  Stove-Grates,  with  their  massive  fenders,  arc  reallv 
ornaments  to  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  and  are  highly  creditable  to  Pierce  and  Kolle.”— Morning  Herald,  Dec.  30,  1S14.  See  also 
the  morning  Post  and  Observer,  Jan.  5.  1845. 

“ Fixe  Arts  as  applied  to  Grates.— A few  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with  culogium  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  works  generally  had  been  done  at  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  and  more  particularly  alluded  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  its  large  rooms  had  been  managed.  The  Grates,  too,  came  in  deservedly  for  their 
share  of  praise.  They  were  from  the  Messrs.  Pierce  and  Kolle,  who  have  since  been  completing  several  splendid  works  for 
large  mansions,  and  amongst  others  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  for  Lis  new  mansion  at  Worsley  Hall,  which  is  now  near 
completion  ; for  Crewe  Hall,  thc  scat  of  Lord  Crewe,  one  of  the  most  pertect  specimens  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  style  of 
architecture  in  this  country  ; and  also  for  Merivale  Ha'l  and  Coolhurst,  in  Sussex  ; nnd  moreover  for.the  banqueting-ro’om  of 
Beaufort  House.  All  these  Grates  exhibit  a correct  taste,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Manufacturers  to  find  that 
Artists  of  unquestionable  talent  and  standing  have  been  employed  thereon.  It  is  really  to  be  wished  that  such  exquisite 
works  of  art  were  generally  exhibited  for  awhile,  or  ably  lithographed,  that  thc  Public  'might  possess  some  more  accurate 
and  detailed  notion  than  thc  pen  is  capable  of  affording.”— Morning  Post,  April  23,  1845.  See  also  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  the  Standard,  April  28,  1815. 

PIERCE  AND  KOLLE,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS, 

No.  5,  JERMYN  STREET,  REGENT  STREET. 


THE  PANKLKANON  ISON  WORKS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  58,  BAKER  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  and  Others,  about  to  supply  STOVES  and  KITCHEN 

ENI^AS,ES’  find  at  this  Establishment  the  most  unique  and  elegant  assortment  of  STOVE-GRATES, 
PttlvnfcKS,  and  FIRE-IRONS  ever  offered  to  the  Public,  at  prices  considerably  below  the  usual  charges.  The 
1 roprietors  at  the  same  time  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  extensive  Stock  of  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY, 
linned  Copper,  Tin  and  Iron  Cooking  Vessels,  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  Japanned  Ware,  Table  Cutlery,  and  especially 
their  Sheffield  Plate  and  German  Silver  Wares,  embracing  every  Article  suitable  for  the  Table,  comprising  Dish  and  Plate 
Covers,  Liquor  Frames,  Epergnes,  &c.  &c.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Proprietors  of  affixing  the  price  to  each  article  for 
cash,  enables  all  purchasers  to  have  the  same  advantage.  The  Patent  Thermio  Stove  is  in  daily  operation.  Also  Cundy’s 
Improved  Hot-air  Stoves,  for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 

THORPE,  FALLOWS  & COMPANY,  58,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  London. 


THE  BUILDER 


DUTY  OFF  ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS. 

CHARLES  LONG  begs  to  inform  his 

Friends  and  the  Public,  that  he  can  now  supply  Orna- 
mental  Glass  from  Is.  3d.  per  foot  superficial  ; and  borders 
from  9d.  per  foot,  run  ; and  having  just  built  two  of  the 
largest  Kilns  in  London,  is  enabled  to  execute  extensive 
Orders  with  unprecedented  dispatch,  1,  King-street,  Port- 
man-square. — Terms,  Cash  only. 

~ PAINTED  GLASS. 

TIIE  Subscribers,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  furnish  tlic  PAINTED  GLASS  for  the  WINDOWS 
of  the  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  arc  ready  to  prepare  Designs 
adapted  to  every  style  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, and  to  execute  Work,  to  any  extent,  within  the 
shortest  possible  period. 

BALLANTINE  and  ALLAN,  12,  Georgc-slrcet,  Edinburgh. 

OREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  &c.,  any 

size  in  cases  as  imported  of  the  STOUTEST  KIND, 
15,  ifi,  and  17  oz.  to  the  foot  at  4d.  per  foot.  GLASS  PAN 
TILES  equaily  low  in  price.  English  Manufactured  Glass 
of  every  description  on  the  lowest  terms.  For  ready  money 
only,  at  C.  JARVIS’S  Windsor  Glass  Warehouse,  38, 
Great  Castle-street,  a few  doors  from  Regent-street.  A large 
stock  of  small  glass  to  be  sold  at  n very  reduced  price. 

British  and  foreign  sheet 

GLASS  for  Horticultural  purposes,  &c.,  may  be  had 
at  JAMES  BROMLEY’S,  315,  Oxford-street,  London,  at 
the  following  reduced  prices : — 

In  crates,  tontaining  about  260  feet,  of  coarse  13  oz.,  at 
4jd.  per  foot,  or  fourth  quality,  5d.  per  foot ; ditto,  lfi  oz. 
coarse,  5$d. ; ditto,  fourth  quality,  od. ; or  cut  to  ary  size 
not  exceeding  40  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide  at  id.  per 
foot  extra.  Also  Microscopical  Glass,  French  Shades,  Plate 
and  Crown  Window  Glrss. — A discount  to  the  trade. 


TO  THE  PLATE  GLASS  TRADE. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PLATE  AND 

CROWN  GLASS  COMPANY,  “Registered,”  beg 
to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public,  that  the  extension  of  their 
Works  at  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham,  being  now  com- 
pleted, their  Warehouse,  141,  Fleet-street,  London,  is  now 
open  for  the  Sale  of  their  Crystal  Plate  Glass,  which  will  be 
found  to  stand  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  manufactory. 
They  are  also  in  a position  to  supply  Rough  Plate  of  any  sub- 
stance for  Skylights  or  Floorings  on  the  shortest  notice. — 
Orders  addressed  to  B.  MOSS,  Company’s  Warehouse,  141, 
Fleet-street,  London,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  VARNISH, 

and  COLOUR  MANUFACTORY.— Crown  Window 
Glass,  in  squares  under  two  feet,  4£d.  per  foot ; glazing,  5d. 
per  foot ; sheet  glass,  4d.  per  foot ; best  white  lead,  2Gs. ; 
seconds,  21s. ; thirds,  22s.  per  cwt.  ; linseed  oil,  2s.  2d.  ; 
boiled  oil,  2s.  6d. ; turpentine,  3s.  9d. ; fine  oak  varnish,  10s.; 
carriage,  12s. ; copal,  14s. ; body  copal,  20s. ; gold  size,  10s. ; 
paper  varnish,  10s.;  linseed  oil  putty,  "s.  Gn.  per  cwt.  per 
firkin  ; patent  dryers,  42s. ; black  paint,  28s. ; lead  colour, 
24s. ; Oxford  ochre,  42s.  per  ewt.  ; best  pan  water-closet, 
34s.  complete;  3-brass  cocks,  2s.  8d.  each.  Milled  sheet 
lead,  patent  pipe,  beer-machines,  tapping-cocks,  and  brushes 
and  colour  of  every  description.  Thomas  Millington  being 
the  manufacturer,  can  supply  a much  better  article  than 
most  other  houses.  Address,  .THOMAS  MILLINGTON, 
87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  London. — Established  up- 
wards of  90  years. 


SASHES  primed,  glazed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  London 
at  Gd.  per  foot. 

Builders,  painters,  glaziers, 

and  others,  supplied  with  every  article  used  in  the 
trade  upon  the  best  wholesale  terms. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  6d.  per  foot. 

BRITISH  CROWN  5d.  per  foot. 

Coloured  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Flatted  Crown,  and 
Sheet  Plate,  for  Shop  fronts,  Shew-cascs,  Ac.  The  largest 
stock  of  Cheap  Glass  in  London  for  HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry  and  Good  Colours  of  the  best  quality ; Brushes 
Dryers,  and  every  article  used  in  the  Trade  Warranted. 

VARNISHES  and  GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD; 
MILLED  LEAD  IN  SHEETS  22s.  per  cwt.;  Lead  Pipe 
23s.  per  cwt.  Pumps,  Water-closets,  Basins,  Brass-work, 
and  all  materials  used  by  Plumbers. 

For  complete  lists  priced. — Address  to  R.  COGAN, 
WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD,  and  COLOUR  WARE- 
HOUSE, 5,  Prinees-strcet,  Lcicester-square,  London. 


CHAS.  WM.  WATERLOW, 
Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and 
Frames,  and  Joiner  to  the 
Trade,  121,  Bunhill-row,  Fins- 
bury-square.  Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workman- 
ship, lowest  prices.  Upwards 
of  400  Doors  and  a large  va- 
riety of  Sashes  and  Frames 
alwnys  on  Sale.  Glazed  goods 
securely  packed  for  the  country. 

Steam-struck  Mouldings  in  any  quantity. — N.B.  This  Esta- 
blishment is  worth  the  notice  of  all  engaged  on  buildings. 


OHIO  MELODISTS.— ROYAL  ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY. — Every  evening  at  half-past 
Eight  o’clock. — These  inimitable  artists  continue  to  delight 
crowded  houses  by  the  drollery  of  their  personation  of  negro 
life.  The  Concert  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  Sedgwick.  Vocal- 
ists— Miss  Stuart  and  Mr.  Binge.  Also  the  juvenile  dancers, 
Miss  Palser  and  Master  Waite.  A large  model  of  a new 
method,  invented  by  Mr.  Austin,  for  obviating  the  difficulties 
of  the  Break  of  Gauge  on  Railways.  Nickel’s  Compressed 
Air  Railway,  Lecture  on  Chemistry,  Microscope,  Dissolving 
Views,  and  Chromatropc  daily.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  ana 
Saturday,  at  Three  o’clock,  Major  Beniowski's  Lecture  on 
Artificial  Memory,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  a Lecture 
on  Phonography.  Admission,  Is. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—a new  and  interesting  Lecture  by  Dr. 
Ryan,  on  the  Phenomena  and  Effects  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
at  half-past  three  daily,  and  on  the  Evenings  of  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Prof.  Bachhoff- 
ncr’s  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  with  brilliant  experi- 
ments, daily.  Macintoshe’s  Revolving  Engine,  Coleman’s 
Patent  Locomotive  Engine  for  ascending  and  descending 
inclined  planes,  Farrell’s  Archimedean  Railway,  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  all  in  action.  Portraits  of  distinguished 
Men  in  the  Government  and  Army  of  Lahore,  magnified  by 
the  Opaque  Microscope.  The  Oxy-hydrogen  Microscope, 
exhibiting  a fine  Collection  of  Living  Objects.  A beau- 
tiful Picture  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
near  Jerusalem,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Dissolving  Views  just  introduced.  On  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, at  4 o’clock,  a Solo  on  the  Violin,  with  Brooks's  Patent 
Clavic  Attachment,— Admission,  is.;  Schools,  Half-price. 


FINE  ARTS. 


iWajfstg's 


Ivogal 

?Lctter6  patent. 


LORIMIER’S  transparent 

PLANES  for  Perspective  Drawing;  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  Patentee. 

“This  Instrument  will  enable  Artists  and  others  to  make 
any  Drawing,  whether  from  Nature  or  Models,  in  perfectly 
true  perspective,  so  that  a likeness  or  landscape  may  be 
taken  in  a few  minutes  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  used  by  her 
Majesty’s  Royal  Sappers  and  Rliners,  Chatham.  To  Tra- 
vellers it  would  be  found  serviceable,  since  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  the  knowledge  of  drawing.”— Art  Union. 

Price  18s.  and  26s.  Apply  for  Agents  to  BENJAMIN 
WEST,  2,  St.  James’s-walk,  Clerkenwell.— Sold  by  BAR- 
R1TT  and  Co.,  173,  Fleet-street,  London;  GRIFFIN  and 
Co.,  Glasgow,  and  by  all  Fancy  Stationers,  &c. 


SNOXELL’S  PATENT  SAFETY  REVOLVING 
WOOD  SHUTTERS, 

Manufactory,  96,  Regent-street,  and  131,  Chancery-lane. 

THE  Patentee  can  confidently  recommend 

these  Shutters  both  for  security  ana  durability.  The 
edges  being  sheathed  with  IRON,  and  the  cost  little  more 
than  common  shutters,  their  construction  so  simple,  that  the 
largest  establishment  can  be  opened  or  closed  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  the  greatest  possible  ease  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  Their  superiority  over  other  Revolving  Shutters 
consists  in  being  made  without  metal  hinges,  consequently 
cannot  rust,  buckle,  or  get  out  of  order,  and  arc  equally 
safe.  W.  SNOXELL  will  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
reference  to  numerous  establishments  where  they  are  fixed, 
having  on  all  occasions  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 

BUNNETT  AND  CORPE’S 

PATENT  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS. 

TIIE  validity  of  this  Patent  bein'*  com- 
pletely established,  the  Patentees  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  very  extensive  demand,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  machinery  in  the  manufacture,  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  (of  which  they  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves) of  making  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
this  well-known  and  tried  invention,  thereby  rendering  them 
the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  iron  shutters  in  use.  Every 
improvement  suggested  by  practical  skill  and  most  exten- 
sive application  has  been  adopted,  and  no  effective  RE- 
VOLVING IRON  SHUTTER  can  be  constructed  without 
infringing  B.  and  C.’s  patent.  The  worm  and  wheel,  as 
patented  by  them,  being  the  only  safe,  durable,  and  efficient 
mode  of  raising  and  lowering  such  shutters,  these  shutters  can 
he  applied  horizontally,  either  above  or  below  the  window,  or 
vertically,  as  introduced  by  BUNNETT  and  CORPE,  in 
some  of  the  largest  establishments  : they  are  made  with 
bent  or  corrugated  laths,  if  required. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  also  manufacture 

REVOLVING  W.OOD  SHUTTERS, 
with  their  patent  raising  machinery,  or  with  counterbalance 
weights,  and  with  proper  metallic  hinges,  without  which  no 
shutters  can  be  safe  or  durable. 

BUNNETT  and  CORPE  arc  likewise  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  METALLIC  SASH-BARS,  MOULD- 
INGS, Ac.,  IN  BRASS,  COPPER,  OR  ZINC,  FOR 
SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  SKYLIGHTS,  AND 
VARIOUS  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Shop  Fronts  fitted  in  a superior  manner  with  Iron 
Shutters,  Patent  Brass  or  Zinc  Sashes,  Moulded  Engraved 
Stall  Board  Plates,  best  Plate  Glnss,  and  internal  Brass 
Fittings  of  all  kinds,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms.  Es- 
timates given  and  contracts  taken  in  Town  or  Country. — All 
kinds  of  metal  works  executed  to  any  design.  Metal  Draw- 
ing, Rolling,  and  Stamping  for  the  Trade.  OFFICE,  26, 
LOMBARD-STREET,  LONDON.  WORKS,  at  DEPT- 
FORD, KENT. 


IMPROVED  PATENT  CONVEX  IRON 
REVOLVING  SAFETY  SHUTTERS. 
PATENT  SAFETY  IRON  SLIDING  SHUTTERS. 


The  attention  of  Architects, 
Builders,  Blind  Makers,  and  the 
Trade  generally,  is  particularly 
requested  to  the  IMPORTANT 
patented  IMPROVEMENTS 
in  the  above  enumerated  Arti- 
cles, and  inspection  invited,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  the  Patentees, 
R.  HOWARD  and  Co.,  115,  Old 
Street,  London ; or  at  the  Licen- 


Engravings  and  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  at  the  above  ad- 
dress, or  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. 

The  great  importance  of  strength  and  stiffness  in  the 
Laths  of  revolving  iron  suutters,  when  required  for 
security,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  patent  convex  laths  are  12 
times  stronger  than  the  ordinary  flat  laths  (as 
shewn  by  the  engravings  and  prospectus),  to  ensure  their 
general  adoption. 

REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS  MADE  OF  THE  COMMON 
FLAT  LATHS,  AT  A VERY  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  OF 
PRICE. 

CAUTION.— The  Patentees  beg  to  caution  all  persons 
against  Making  or  Using  bent  laths  for  REVOLVING 
IRON  SAFETY  SHUTTERS,  so  as  to  obtain  increased 
strength  or  stiffness  ; as  they  thereby  render  themselves  liable 
to  legal  proceedings  for  infringing  this  patent. 

Licenses  Granted. 


Encaustic,  Venetian,  and  other 

PATENT  TILES  and  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS  may 
be  purchased  at  MINTON  and  Co.’s  warehouse,  9,  Albion- 
place,  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  — Wyatt,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  Agents.  The  above  tiles  have  lately  been  consi- 
derably reduced  in  price. 

N.B.  An  assortment  of  plain  and  ornamental  door  furni- 
ture, slabs,  and  tiles  for  fire-places,  &c. 


HIP  TILES  to  suit  slate  roofs  in  colour; 

Ridges,  with  plain  or  rebated  joints,  roll  tops,  and 
vertical  ornaments  ; drains,  many  sizes,  with  plain  or  socket 
joints ; paving  in  squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  & c.,  dif- 
ferent colours ; roofing,  in  Grecian  or  Italian  styles,  other 
devices  also,  or  plain ; conduits,  which  do  not  injure  pure 
water  ; fire-bricks  and  tiles ; clinkers,  and  out-door  paving  j 
sundry  wall-coping,  garden-borders,  chimney-tops;  also 
tubular  and  other  flues  of  peculiar  material.  No  agent,  but 
a depfit  at  22,  WHITEFRIARS-STREET,  FLEET- 
STREET,  LONDON,  under  Mr.  PEAKE’S  personal  care, 
to  supply  genuine  TERRO-METALLIC  goods  at.  fair  prices 
as  per  quality;  also,  additional  Stock  at  No.  4 Wharf,  Mac- 
clesfield-street,  South,  City  Basin. 

The  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  are 
near  the  centre  of  England,  whence  boats  are  sent  direct  to 
any  inland  place  ; or  to  the  Mersey  for  the  coasts,  the  colo- 
nies, and  elsewhere. 


R 


OOFING  SLATES;  CASH  PRICES. 


Bangor  Blue  Duchesses,  24  by  12 917  6 

Ditto  Countesses,  20  by  10 6 10  0 

Marchionesses,  Ladies,  Doubles,  Slabs,  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  KAYE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Pimlico. 

DAVEY’S  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES 

and  HIPS  are  very  superior  in  appearance  to  lead, 
as  well  as  more  durable  and  much  cheaper,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  the  most  valuable  aiticles  for  the  purpose  hitherto  in- 
vented. They  consist  of  two  side  pieces  and  a roll,  either 
united  together  to  form  one  solid  piece,  or  in  separate  parts, 
and  in  lengths  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The  roll  is  made  of 
various  sizes,  perfectly  round,  and  in  the  strongest  way  of 
the  slate.  They  may  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  W. 
DAVEY,  Broad  Quay,  Bath,  or  of  any  slate  dealer  in  London 
or  the  country.  Parties  ordering  a cargo  of  roofing  slates 
may  procure  these  ridges  at  the  cheapest  rate  from  Mr. 
JAMES  WYATT,  Port  Penrhyn,  Bangor  (where  they  arc 
manufactured),  of  whom  and  of  the  patentee  further  parti- 
culars and  prices  may  be  obtained.— Be  particular  to  order 
DAVEY’S  Patent. 


WALLIS’S  PATENT  LIQUID  WOOD 

KNOTTING.  — This  newly-discovered  Liquid 
Composition  which  Messrs.  Geo.  and  Thos.  Wallis  have  the 
satisfaction  of  introducing  to  the  trade,  possesses  the  im- 
portant nualification  of  effectually  stopping  Knots  in  Wood, 
however  bad,  and  preventing  them  eating  through  and  dis- 
figuring the  paint  above. 

Many  substances  have  been  used  and  much  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  find  a cure  for  a bad  Knot,  but  hitherto 
vithout  success.  Messrs.  Wallis  therefore  feel  much  plea- 
mre  in  offering  to  the  public  an  article  so  long  and  anxiously 
called  for. 

In  the  application,  skill  is  not  required;  it  is  put  on  to 
the  work  with  a brush  like  common  paint,  can  be  used  in  all 
climates  nnd  situations,  and  does  not  require  heat. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Wallis, 
Varnish,  Japan,  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  No.  64,  Long 
Acre.  Price  20s.  per  gallon. 


STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 
GANY, ROSE,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for 
Staining  various  sorts  of  Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  more  costly  and  orna- 
mental kinds  ; also  for  reviving  the  natural  colour  of  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings,  and  other  ornamental  Wood 
Work,  when  such  has  become  faded  from  age  or  other 
causes. 

IN  THE  BUILDING  AND  DEC9RATING  NEW 
CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  the  cheaper 
kind  of  Woods  the  appearance  of  Antique  Oak,  or  to  make 
Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a 
cheaper  material,  thcse’Stains  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  any  means  hitherto  employed. 

IN  OLD  MANSIONS  AND  HALLS,  where  the  Wood 
Carvings  and  Panellings  have  faded,  the  applications  of  these 
Stains  will  be  found  to  revive  and  bring  back  the  rich  natural 
colour,  and  which  colour  may  be  varied  from  the  lighter  to 
the  deeper  shades  of  the  most  Antique  Oak. 

The  BIRCH  WOOD,  which  has  a fine  natural  grain,  with 
little  colour,  is  particularly  suited  to  the  application  of  these 
Stains  ; and  the  appearance  which  it  assumes  after  Staining 
is  so  near  that  of  the  natural  wood,  that  is  is  only  when  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  latter  is  particularly  fine  that  it  is 
preferred.  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  Ash,  and  other  Woods, 
English  and  Foreign,  receive  the  Stains  and  produce  various 
imitations. 

For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  ROOFS  of 
CHURCHES,  for  which  north  country  Timbers  and  Deals 
arc  generally  used,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain, 
which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically, 
effected,  the  appearance  of  an  Oaken  Roof  will  be  produced. 
For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  Seats,  Pews,  the  fronts  of 
Galleries,  the  Pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  54,  Stamford-street  ; at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  and  in  Manchester,  at 
CRAKE’S  MARBLE  WORKS,  Garratt-bridge,  David- 
strect,  at  which  places  specimens  of  their  application  may 
be  seen. 


TO  PAPER-HANGERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS, 
BUILDERS,  SHIPPERS,  &c. 

JOHN  TODD  MERRICK  & Co.,  having 

removed  to  their  new  Manufactory  in  Ncvv  Oxford- 
street,  take  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  inspection  of  the 
trade  to  their  extensive  stock  of  paper-hangings,  comprising 
every  variety,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  costly  and  ele- 
gant drawing-room  patterns.  They  also  invite  attention  to 
their  complete  assortment  of  decorations,  suitable  for  every 
description  of  room  ; and  beg  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  receive  orders,  furnish  estimates,  and  enter  into 
contracts  in  any  situation,  and  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
them  in  the  first  style. 

J.  T.  M.  and  Co.  wish  particularly  to  state  that  they  will 
execute  any  French  pattern  that  may  be  brought  to  them, 
fully  equal  in  quality,  at  the  same  price  that  can  be  purchased 
in  Paris,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of  the  duty  and  carriage 
to  the  purchaser.  They  have  recently  imported  a most  com- 
plete assortment  of  French  patterns. 


THE  BUILD  EE. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
ALL  ARTISTS. 

KEY’S  DIAPHANIC,  or  Transparent 

Paper,  Thick,  Medium,  and  Thin,  prepared  by  a 
newly-invented  process,  is  submitted  with  full  confidence 
that 'it  will  be  found  of  superior  quality;  it  takes  ink,  pencil, 
and  tints  freclv,  and  will  retain  its  colour.  The  medium 
thickness  60  by  401,  is  well  adapted  for  plans  and  may  be 
used  without  the  trouble  of  mounting.  Particulars  and  spe- 
cimens r gratis)  forwarded  on  application.  Sample  quires, 
comprising  the  three  thicknesses  5s.  (or  00  heads),  to  pro- 
fessioneU.-Sole  vendor,  B.W.  GARDINER,  20,  Princes- 
street,  Cavendish-square. 


PORTER’S  CORRUGATED,  and  Pa- 
tent GALVANIZED  IRON  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Southwnrk-bridge  ,'and  the  Grove),  Southwark.  At  the 
above  Works,  the  Public  are  secure  in  haying  the  superior 
make,  and  by  the  Patent  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  as  first 
introduced  into  this  Country,  with  many  improvements  in 
its  application  to  Roofs,  Buildings,  &c.  Every  description 
of  Building,  Railway,  and  other  Iron  and  Smith’s  work 
Manufactured  of  the’ best  quality.  Iron  Fence  and  Hurdles 
as  usual.— The  Trade  Supplied. 


PATENT  GALVANISED  TINNED  IRON. 
(MOREWOOD  AND  ROGERS’  PROCESS.) 

Architects,  surveyors, 
BUILDERS,  and  CONTRACTORS  are  respectfully 
informed  they  can  be  supplied  with  this  invaluable  metal 
for  building  purposes,  of  the  best  quality  and  lowest  terms. 
It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  zinc,  and  two-thirds  less 
price  than  /lb.  sheet  lead  for  roofing,  no  woodwork  being 
required,  but  iron  rafters  only,  21  inches  apart,  rendering 
the  whole  roof  fire-proof.  This  mode  of  covering  roofs  is 
cheaper  than  Lead,  Zinc,  Tiles,  or  Slates.  Parapet  and 
other  Gutters  formed  and  fixed,  also  rain-water  pipe,  heads, 
eave  gutter,  baths,  stove  and  funnel  pipe,  cisterns  and  water- 
closets  fixed.  The  sheets  are  6 feet  long  by  2 ft.,  2 ft.  6 in. 
and  3 feet  wide,  and  £)oz.  to  any  required  weight  per  foot, 
and  can  be  had  either  plain  or  corrugated. 

Please  apply  to  CHARLES  GELL,  Junior,  No.  5,  Quick- 
set-row,  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  where  references  and  testi- 
monials of  the  highest  respectability  of  extensive  works 
already  done  can  be  had. 


MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  PATENT 

GALVANIZED  TINNED  METAL.  — This  article 
w as  at  first  sold  underthe  name  of  Galvanised  Tin  Plates,  but 
the  Patentees  finding  that  the  public,  in  some  instancis,  over- 
looking the  word  Tin,  confounded  the  article  with  Galvanised 
Iron,  and  that  the  character  of  their  metal  has  thereby  sus- 
tained injury,  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a name  so  distinctive  us 
to  prevent  such  mistakes,  ana  consequent  disappointment  to 
purchasers  in  future.  They  therefore  respectfully  request 
purchasers  to  inquire  for  MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S 
PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON.  In  order  to 
enable  the  public  readily  and  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  metals,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  them, 
that  Galvanised  Iron  has  a plain  zinc-like  appearance, 
while  M.  and  R.’s  Patent  Galvanized  Tinned  Iron  has  a 
smooth  crystalline  surface. 

MOREWOOD  and  ROGER’S  ’PATENT  GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED  IRON,  Patronized  by  the|  Admiralty 
and  the  Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  being;  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock-yards,  at  the  Tower,  and 
elsewhere,  for  every  variety  of  Roofing,  and  other  purposes, 
where  a strong,  light,  cheap,  and  durable  material  is  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  article  ts  beyond 
all  comparison  superior  to  zinc;  possessing,  as  it  does, 
all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  strength  and  firmness  of 
iron,  combined  with  perfect  immunity  from  rust;  whilst  it 
is  free  from  the  very  serious  objection  which  applies  to  zinc, 
viz.  its  contraction  and  expansion,  consequent  upon  every 
change  of  temperature,  and  from  which  circumstance  leakage 
must  of  course  result. 

This  material  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is  the 
case  with  zinc  aud  lead,  which  melt  and  run  down,  thus 
freely  admitting  fresh  air  to  the  fire,  and  causing  it  to  burn 
more  fiercely.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  well  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  above-named,  and  most  importantly  so, 
when  there  is  the  possibility  of  fire.  It  is  also  peculiarly 
suitable  for  chimney-tops,  gutters,  spouting,  and  out-door 
work  generally,  possessing  the  strength  of  iron,  without  its 
liability  to  corrosion.  It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  metal 
roofing  that  can  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  its  strength, 
as  it  may  be  laid  without  boards,  and  upon  the  lightest  rafters . 

This  mode  of  preserving  metal  from  rust  does  not  only  ap- 
ply to  sheet-iron,  but  also  to  manufactured  iron  in  any  form, 
as'bolts,  nuts,  hinges,  nails,  ttc.  &c. 

For  lull  Particulars  apply  to  S.  HOLLAND,  34,  Gr 
church-strcct. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD  PARK  ! ! ! IMMEDIATE  CON- 
NECTION WITH  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Building  plots  to  be  let  in 

this  most  desirable  and  salubrious  situation  !!  t 
limnding  picturesque  views  ot  -the  surrounding  beautiful 
neighbourhood,  and  elevated  within  a few  feet  of  the  summit 
of  the  monument,  with  the  best  approaches  of  any  suburban 
district  near  the  metropolis,  and  greatest  facilities  of  access 
to  all  the  fashionable  resorts  and  promenades  of  the  West 
End  and  the  City  ! — For  particulars  and  plans,  apply  to 
\V.  H.  TWENTY  MAN,  Esq..  11,  Regent’s- villas,  Avenue- 
ruad,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Three  carcases  to  be  let, 

at  a ground-rent,  or  SOLD,  at  Kilburn.  Also,  Two 
Houses,  not  quite  finished  : 900  years  lease.— Apply  to  Mr. 
SKEET,  Anglesey  Cottage,  Kilburn. 


To  Builders,  and  to  the  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY  espe- 
cially, Members  of  Yacht  Clubs,  and  Botanic  Societies  and 

EAST  COWES  PARK,  adjoining  Osborne 

Park  (the  Marine  Residence  of  HER  MAJESTY) 
Isle  of  Wight.— BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET,  oi 
Lease,  for  800  years  ; rent,  3s.  fid.  per  foot  frontage  ; depth, 
324  feet,  with  right  of  access  to  a Botanic  Garden  of  22  acres 
adjoining.  The  roads  are  66  feet  in  width,  several  miles  of 
iron  railing  with  carriage- gates  have  been  fixed,  also  the  prin- 
cipal gates  opposite  the  two  entrances  into  Osborne  Park. 
. Liberal  advances  in  money  or  materials  if  required.  The  sea 
and  land  views  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  Capital  drainage, 
excellent  water,  white  brick  and  stock  brick  earth. — Further 
particulars  may  he  had  of  I.  H.  WEBBER,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
3,  Caroline-street,  Bedford-square,  of  Mr.  BANTING,  5, 
Stanley-place,  Paddington,  and  East  Cowes  Park  Estate 
Office,  East  Cowes. 


TO  BUILDERS.  SHOPKEEPERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  a Plot  of  very  Valuable 

BUILDING  GROUND,  about  400  feet,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  a term  of  Eighty  Years.  Land-tax  redeemed, 
about  Four  Miles  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London-bridge  ; the 
frontage  i<  first-rate,  and  the  rent  very  moderate,  suitable 
for  any  respectable  business,  and  part  for  villa  residences. 
Money  will  be  advanced  if  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  HER- 
RING, House  Agent,  &c.,  109,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BE  LET,  on  BUILDING  LEASES, 

for  ninety- six  years,  several  very  eligible  plots  of 
Freehold  Building  Ground,  land-tax  redeemed,  situated  in 
the  Shrubland-road,  leading  from  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 
to  Lansdown-place.  This  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  im- 
proving neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfaref  rom  all  parts  westward  to  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  from  which  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. — 
Apply  to  Mr.  PALMER,  on  the  premises. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a handsome  GOTHIC 

PULPIT,  very  cheap. —Maybe  seenatMr.MOXON’S, 
33,  High-street,  Marylebonc. 


s 


BRICKS.— TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

TOOK  BRICKS  FOR  SALE,  of  good 


quality  and  colour,  and  full  size.  — Apply  to  J. 

BROMLEY,  6,  Addison-terrace,  Notting-hill. 


BOGNOR.— TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  several  Plots  of  eligible 

Freehold  Building  Ground,  in  the  centre  of  the 
above  rising  Watering-place,  commanding  extensive  Sea 
Views.  A Lease  will  be  granted,  and  money  advanced. 
Bognor  has  now  the  advantage  of  a railroad,  and  is  only 
three  hours’  ride  from  London.— For  plans  and  particulars, 
inquire  of  HULL  TERRELL,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  30,  Basing- 
hall-street,  London. 


FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY  TO 
BE  SOLD. 

TO  BE  PEREMPTORILY  SOLD  IN 

LOTS,  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  made  in  a certain  cause  of  Hamilton  against  Vis- 
count Lismore,  with  the  approbation  of  Samuel  Duckworth, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  Court,  at  the  Gray’s-Inn 
Coffee  House,  Holborn,  on  Tuesday,  the  seventh  day  of 
July  next,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. A Freehold  Estate,  consisting  of  Twenty-seven  Acres 
of  Building  Ground,  known  as  the  Gospel  Oak  Field,  and 
Five  Acre  F'ield,  situate  between  Kentish  Town  and  Hamp- 
stead, and  adjoining  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
the  land  recently  sold  by  Lord  Southampton.  Also,  a Rent- 
charge  in  perpetuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
from  the  Chapel  and  Burial-ground  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Westminster,  situatf  in  the  Hampstead  Road.  Also, 
a Plot  of  Ground  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  containing  the 
Reservoir  and  Premises  of  the  New  River  Company,  and 
now  on  lease  to  the  snid  Company  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
946  years,  at  a clear  rent  of  2001.  per  annum.  Particulars 
and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  had  at  the  said  Master’s 
chambers,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane;  of 
Messrs.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co..  13,  King’s-road, 
Gray’s-Inn,  Solicitors  ; and  Messrs.  LIGHTFOOT,  ROB- 
SON, and  LIGHTFOOT,  Solicitors,  26,  Castle-street,  Lei- 
cestcr-square.  WALKER,  GRANT,  and  Co.,  13,  King’s- 
road,  Gray’s-Inn,  Vendor’s  Solicitors. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  HOMERTON, 
MIDDLESEX;  LAND  TAX  REDEEMED. 

Messrs.  Roberts  ami  roby  are 

directed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart,  on 
Friday.  July  10,  at  12,  in  31  Lots,  valuable  FREEHOLD 
BUILDING  LAND,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  builders, 
capitalists,  and  others,  situate  in  a healthy  improving  neigh- 
bourhood, about  two  miles  fiom  town,  having  the  advantage 
of  omnibus  communication  to  the  city  and  west  end,  at  all 
times  of  the  day  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Victoria, 
park,  near  to  Hackney  old  church.  To  he  viewed,  and  par- 
ticulars with  plans  annexed  may  be  had  of  Mr.  SCAR- 
BOROUGH, Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury  ; Mr.  ANDER- 
SON, Laurie-terrace,  Westininster-road  ; at  the  Mart;  and 
at  Messrs.  ROBERTS  and  ROBY’S  offices,  24,  Moorgate- 
strect,  Bank. 


To  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Cabinet  and 
Pianoforte  makers,  Wheelwrights,  Lath  Renders,  and 
Others.  . ‘ 

Messrs,  cockerell  and  hoard 

have  instructions  from  Mrs.  Dare,  limber  merchant, 
who  is  retiring  from  business,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  upon 
the  premises,  Bermondsey,  New-road,  near  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms,  all  the  valuable  and  very  extensive  stock,  the  first 
portion  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the  14th,  15th.  and  1 6th 
July,  and  the  Inst  portion  on  July  21st  and  two  following 
dajs,  at  Twelve,  without  reserve,'  the  premises  being  let. 
The  stock  consists  of  upwards  of  3,000  dry  pine  planks,  deals, 
and  battens,  up  to  21  inches  wide;  about  1,500  Christiana 
deals,  part  cut  into  boards;  2,500  Gothenburg  deals  and 
battens ; 2,500  spruce  planks,  deals  and  battens  ; 400  red 
pine  deals  ; 500  yellow  Archangel  and  Petersburg  planks  ; 
large  quantity  of  spruce  ; Christiana  and  pine  boards  ; thirty 
loads  of  prime  Memel  timber;  2,500  feet  of  5-inch  balks; 
fifty  loads  of  laihs  and  lath  wood  ; large  quantity  of  dry  pre- 
pared flooring  boards  and  battens;  18,000  feet  of  Spanish 
and  Honduras  mahogany  in  boards ; great  quantity  of 
Spanish  and  Honduras  plank  of  various  thickness  ; 100  sets 
of  circular  pine  drawer  lronts;  3,000  feet  of  dry  wainscot  in 
boards  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards  ; several  thou- 
sand feet  of  fine  Spanish  and  Honduras  veneers;  about 
5,000  feet  of  cedar  ; 15,000  feet  of  birch  plank  and  boards  ; 
twenty  loads  of  dry  ash  and  beech  plank;  500  Memel  oak 
pipe  "staves  ; great  quantity  of  oak  and  fir  scantling  and 
plank;  2,000  feet  of  inch  elm  board;  oak  sash  cells;  ash 
and  beech  felloes,  shafts,  and  beds,  &c.,  spokes,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  effects. — May  be  viewed,  and  catalogues  had 
upon  the  premises  at  the  Kentish  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; 
White  Hart.  Bromley;  Kentish  Drovers,  Peckham ; Night- 
ingale, Paddington  ; of  the  Auctioneers,  26,  Conduit-street, 
Bond-street,  and  Blackman-street,  and  at  GARRA WAY’S. 
Approved  bills  at  four  months  will  be  tpban. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  a wrapper,  price  2s.  6d. ; or  4s.  6d.  neatly 
bound  in  roan,  with  tuck,  gilt  edges,  and  lettered,  a 
Pocket  Edition  of 

A CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  NEW  Me- 
tropolitan BUILDINGS  ACT,  together  with 
the  Act  itself,  a Folio  Table  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts 
fold  and  new),  a List  of  the  Surveyors,  with  their  Residences 
and  Offices  revised  to  present  time,  and  a Table  of  Fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Registrar  for  services  performed. 

By  the  late  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect, 
Surveyor  of  the  Hornsey  District. 

The  favour  shewn  by  the  Public  to  the  First  Edition  of 
this  CYCLor.EDiA  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
has  induced  the  Proprietors  to  issue  a Second,  in  a much 
cheaper  form.  Although  a revision  of  the  Act  is  spoken  of 
as  probable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  it.  There  is  no  edition 
of  the  Act  that  affords  such  ready  means  of  reference  to  all 
its  various  clauses  as  this  does  ; and  it  is  thought,  therefore, 
that  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  a large  class,  by 
publishing  it  at  so  small  a cost  that  all  may  possess  it. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  2,  York- 
^treet,  Covent-garden ; and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 
Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  4to.,  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  27s.,  cloth, 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
and  Railways.  Bv  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by 
JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

•**  Subscribers  arc  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
London : Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published  17  Plates,  imperial  quarto, 

Arc  h itectural  i llustration s 

of  SKELTON  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE;  forming 
a complete  set  of  Working  Drawings  of  that  interesting  edi- 
fice, carefully  drawn  to  scale  from  actual  measurement,  and 
drawn  in  outline  upon  stone  or  zinc  ; accompanied,  also,  by 
general  views  in  tinted  lithography,  and  a brief  descriptive 
account  of  the  building,  by  EWAN  CHRISTIAN,  Architect. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  morocco  leather 
backs,  gilt  edge,  2!s,  ; plain  copies,  in  cloth,  15s. 

London  : George  Bell,  186,  Fleet-street. 


TO  HEIRS  AT  LAW  AND  NEXT  OF  KIN. 

A complete  List  of  the  Advertisements  that  have  appeared 
during  the  present  century-  is  now  publishing  in 

THE  CRITIC,  the  largest  and  cheapest 

literary  journal  in  Europe,  every  Saturday,  32  folio 
pages,  price  4d.,  or  5d.  stamped.  THE  CRITIC  contains 
also  many  new  and  original  features.  A copy,  as  specimen, 
sent  to  any  person  transmitting  three  postage  stamps  to  the 
Critic  Office,  29,  Esscx-street,  Strand.  To  be  had  by 
order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen. 

N.B.  The  fourth  monthly  part  for  the  present  year  is  now 
ready,  containing  128  large  pages  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter  for  eighteen- pence  only. 


FOR  1846. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDER’S 

PRICE  BOOK,  or  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of 
all  kinds  of  Artificers’  Work  ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Measuring,  and  mi  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for 
regulating  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  New  Calculations  upon  the  Present  Value  of  Ma- 
terials and  Labour.  Arranged  by  an  Architect  of  eminence, 
assisted  by  several  experienced  Measuring  Surveyors.  Illus- 
trated and  exemplified  by  steel  Engravings  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.  neatly  bound. 

London:  Published  byT.  Kelly,  Paternoster-row  ; SlMr- 
kin  and  Marshall,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
GOTHICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Day  is  Published.  No.  25,  royal  4to.,  price  2s.  6d. 

AN  ANALYSIS  of  GOTHICK  ar- 
chitecture ; illustrated  by  Drawings  made  from 
actual  measurement  of  existing  examples  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  carefully  delineated  to  scale.  By  RAPHAEL  and 
J.  ARTHUR  BRANDON,  Architects,  11,  Beaufort-build- 
ings,  Strand. 

Review. — “ This  is  essentially  a practical  work,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  professor,  the  amateur,  and 
the  workmen.  The  engravings  are  remarkably  well  finished, 
and  the  mouldings  and  outlines  sharp,  and  so  well  defined 
that  any  work  may  be  executed  from  them:” — Era. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  and  CO.,  Architectural  and  Engineer- 
ing Publishers,  late  of  Great  Russell-street,  now  of  193, 
Stranci,  otter  the  following  Selection  of  Works  from  their 
extensive  Stock. 

I ELIZABETHAN  ORNAMENTS,  a 

J most  useful  work  for  all  classes  of  designers,  numerous 
outline  plutes,  20s. 

CASTLE  ASHBY;  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details, 
and  views  of  this  splendid  mansion,  belonging  to  the  most 
noble,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Large  folio,  31s.  6d. 

DUGDAJjE’S  MONASTICON,  8 folio  volumes,  241 
plates,  warranted  perfect,  only  27/- 

GOTHIC  EDIFICES  OF  EUROPE,  25  atlas  folio,  12 
plates  of  Cologne,  Metz- Louvain,  and  the  finest  buildiugs  in 
Europe,  complete  16/.  15s.,  or  any  plate  may  be  had  sepa- 
rate for  14s.;  when  framed,  these  prints  are  admirably 
adapted  for  an  architect's  office. 

N.B.  Several  thousand  volumes  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering for  sale  ; catalogues  gratis. 


French  paper  hangings.— The 

Trade  are  respecfully  informed,  that  at  the  Depot  of 
Messrs.  MARKS  and  CO.  is  concentrated  all  the  newest 
and  most  elegant  patterns  in  Piece  Paper  and  Decorations, 
at  Parisian  prices,  with  the  reduced  duty  of  2d.  per  yard.— 
59,  Princes-street,  Leicester-squarc.  Established  1834. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

Gas  lamps,  gas  brackets,  gas 

PILLARS,  BURNERS,  &c.  &c.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  architects,  builders,  &c.,  to  their  assortment  of 
Gas  Furniture  in  general,  C.  DEBAUFER  and  SON  respect- 
fully announce  they  continue  to  fit  up  premises  of  every  de- 
scription on  the  most  approved  and  newest  system  of  gas 
fitting.  An  experience  of  lorty  years  justifies  us  in  making 
the  above  assertion.— P.S.  Country  orders  attended  to  with 


e.i  by  Cu»L><  W Tins,  of  4'J,  Cumming-street, 
.bn  County  of  .Middlesex,  Printer;  at  the  Printing-oifiee 
-■  fc  74.  Great  Queen-street,  Uucolil  s-Inn 


of  J.  & tl.  Cox,  Brp.... 

Fields,  in  the  Parish  oi  si.  uuc; 
and  published  by  jhc  »«d  Cm 
bc.LDxa,”  2,  fork  r" 


I -Jills  4.  1H45 


